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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A Happy New Year to all friends, 
‘near and distant! In this week’s In- 
QUIRER will be found a number of New 
Year’s greetings and messages, which it 
has been a great pleasure to receive, and 
to be able to offer to our readers. We 
have just received also a letter from the 
Rev. C. W. Wendle, of Boston, secretary 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
- Workers, with his New Year’s greetings, 
and an interesting forecast of the Sept- 
ember meeting of the Council in Boston, 
and other news. This we shall publish 
next week. 

THE result of the Christmas appeal for 
the Martineau Memorial at Norwich is 
advertised in another column. We 
simply call attention to it here, and ask 
friends to realise what it means. 


Tue last days of the old year were 


overshadowed by more than one terrible 


~ catastrophe, due to the stormy winter 
_ weather ; and to our last wéek’s notice of 
the year’s obituary there are to be added 
_ the names of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts ; 


__ Mrs. Josephine Butler; Mr. Samuel Smith, 


_ formerly member for Liverpool and after- 
wards for Flintshire, who died in Calcutta 
last Saturday ; ; Mr. A. W. Black, M.P., 
one of the victims of the Hlliot Junction 
railway disaster; and the Rev: T. W. 
-Chignell, of Exeter, of whom a memorial 
notice appears in another column: 


Tue Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who was 
born in 1814 and was made a peeress in 
her own right by Queen Victoria in 1871, 
and next year received the freedom of 
the City of London, used her immense 
wealth with a wise beneficence. She was 
a great benefactress to the Church, and to 
the poor in numberless ways. The shoe- 
blacks and costers of London had been 
among her special interests, as were the 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and to Children. She worked 
hard in personal investigation of social 
conditions which she desired to improve, 
and in small matters as in great was true 


| to the highest law of charity. 


ANOTHER very noble life was brought 
to a close on Sunday last by the death of 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, at Wooler in her 
native County of Northumberland. She 
married in 1852 the Rev. George Butler, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
while he had his work as a teacher, first 
at Oxford and later at Cheltenham and 
Liverpool, they were both completely 
devoted to the work of moral reform to 
which her life was given. In the crusade 
against the State regulation of vice she 
was a leader of rare purity and singleness 
of purpose. It came to her asa Divine 
call, from which she shrank with agony, 
and yet gave herself to it with complete 
surrender; and ishe lived to see the 
triumph of her cause. Harriet Martineau, 
Florence Nightingale, Mary Carpenter, 
and noble men like the late James 
Stansfeld, stood by her in the conflict, 
and such men of other nations as Garrison 
and Mazzini. She has left a memory 
which must remain an inspiration to all 
workers for purity and righteouness on 
earth. 

Last Christmas we had a little book of 
prayers, this year ‘‘ A Christmas Sermon,” 
by R. L: Stevenson, a timely publication 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus (ls. net). 
Not exuberant in idle sentiment, but 
brave with a stoic faith and wise 
humanity; searching, too, in its treat- 
ment of uncheerful virtue. We should 
like to quote long passages, but must be 
content with a few lines :—‘“ To be honest, 
to be kind—to earn a little and to spend 
a little less, to make, upon the whole, a 
family happier for his presence, to re- 
nounce when that shall be necessary and 
not be embittered, to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation—above 
all, in the same grim condition, to keep 
friends with himself—bhere is a task for 
all that a man has of fortitude and 
delicacy.’* 


‘“In order that [a man] may be kind 
and honest, it may be needful he should 
become a total abstainer; let him become 
so then, and the next day let him forget 
the circumstance: Trying to be kind and 
honest will require all his thoughts; a 
mortified appetite is never a wise com- 
panion; inso far as he has had to mortify 
an appetite, he will still be the worse 
man; and of such a one a great deal of 
cheerfulness will be required in judging 
life, and a great deal of humility in judging 
others.’’ 


‘* Srerne the New Year in ”’ is one of the 
occasions which appears at first sight to 
reduce the differences which separate 
groups of modern Englishmen into such 
descrepant sections, and anything which 
really does this is of value so far as it 
lends emphasis to our underlying com- 
munity of life, aim, and ideal. But ifwe 
look a little more closely we shall be forced 
to reflect on this occasion as but another 
illustration of the multiple interests which 
still hold us in several distinct social classes. 
Perhaps the most notable method of seeing 
the New Year in is the Watch-night service. 
But there is another instance of the gre- 
garious tendency which probably reckons 
still more numerous adherents. As typical 
of this sociable and not always wise form 
of celebration reference may be made to a 
notice in the daily press. The London 
restaurants are keen rivals in attracting 
guests for the last midnight supper of the 
dying year. At one of these the year 
1906 was represented by a miniature 
four-wheel cab and ‘‘ 1907’” by an aero- 
mobile (flying machine and motor car com- 
bined) bearing gifts and flowers. Surely 
a mediocre ideal and a mean optimism 
if the future is to the past only as the 
more to the less perfect mechanical con- 
trivance. Yet a luxurious meal and a 
novelty does express, more’s the pity, 
the life-ambition of numerous classes. 

Ascompared with this, the Watch-night 
service stands for a more serious con- 
ception of life. We are certainly disposed 
to agree with that clergyman of the English 
Church who has been criticising these 
services, skilfully worked up to silence on 
the eve of midnight, as morbid and danger- 
ous. They are open to the complaint which 
Robert Louis Stevenson brought against 
the melody of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 
They are ‘‘ brutal assaults on the feelings.”’ 
Well, let that be. The emotional life, even 
the religious emotions, are often only to be 
evoked by violent stimulations. We are 
not bold enough to assert that the 
violent can never take heaven by force. 
These services need not be hysterical, but 
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may be, and often are, quite sober and true. 
They express a temper of serious respon- 
sibility towards the frequent mischances 
and the ultimate problems of life. In some 
minds they evoke the deeper mood of 
reverence, and although to other tempera- 
ments they are uncongenial, it is not neces- 
sary to stigmatise them with any harsh 
judgment. In fact we prefer to muse on 
the reality of ‘‘ soul-life,’? which is one 
in those who choose the noisy hymn 
singing and the emphatic silence and in 
those whose requirements are of a subtler 
kind. 

Bot there is something of finer appeal to 
us in the spectacle which might have been 
witnessed at many a fishing town andvillage 
round our coasts. As the last day of the 
old year wore on the fishing boats were 
launched, the two or three sea-faring men’ 
who composed their crew scrambled aboard 
through the surf and then pushed out into 
the vast spaces of the sea. These men, too, 
were on the watch. Their cratt Rained 
them, muscle and blood and brain. For 
them was no set hour of worship or thought 
of revelry. What unbidden thoughts 
stirred in the sub- conscious mind is hard to 
say. Through one year’s work accom- 
plished they pass to another year’s toil to 
do. Such is the lot cl man. Many of our 
fishermen are men of definite religious 
convictions. They preach, or sing or 
lead the praise with their violin. But 
mainly they are common people, not above 
the temptations that buffet the ‘‘ average 
sensual man.’’ Faulty in morals and in 
temper. ‘Not without thought of the 
eternal things, though often lacking in any. 
clear dogma. Yet these are the men 
who do. They trust themselves as true 
men must to the chances of the world. 
They accept its risks cavalierly, because 
in some mood or other accept them they 
must. They are without fear because of 
the inbred divine skill of eye and brain and 
hand. Their boats are specks lost in the 
darkness, but the master of the tiny, 
tossing craft is a man. The mood of the 
strong, careless men who go down to the 
deep is not the least worthy temper in 
which to front the future. Theirs 1s life, 
to borrow a phrase of Wordsworth’s, of 
** hope and hazard.’’ Wordsworth wrote 
thus of the shepherd on the lonely fell, 
but it holds good, or should do so, for all 
earth’s children. Hazard is never ab- 
sent. Hope should be near, for as™he 
who knows the winds and tides trusts him- 
self to the deep and the darkness, so he 
who knows the currents of life trusts 
himselt. This mood compact equally of 
recklessness and faith is perhaps more ire- 
quent with those who do than with those 
who think or preach. Was it not an 
Klzabethan sailor who remarked as the 
storm burst on his ship, ‘‘ We are as near 
God by sea as by land ’’ ? 

TE plea for self-government for India, 
made with so much earnestness by Mr. 
Naoroji at the Indian National Conference, 
was met last week by the Spectator with a 
direct negative. The Prime Minister’s 
declaration, which Mr. Naoroji quoted, 
that ‘‘ good government could never be a 
substitute for government by the people 
themselves,’’ the Spectator fully admits 
-as valid for the Anglo-Saxon race and the 
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majority of European nations, but then 
adds :— 

“* Tf, however, the proposition is montied 
to the Asiatic races, or to races professing 
the Mohammedan faith or any of the native 
religions of India, then we must meet it 
with the most absolute and complete 
denial. In the case of the Oriental peoples 
good government and government by the 
people themselves are wholly antagonistic ; 
or, to take our formula as a model, good 
government can never be obtained through 
government by the people themselves. 
Whether the Asiatic races are inferior 
intellectually or morally to the Anglo- 
Saxon or European races we do not pro- 
pose to discuss. It is quite enough for us 
to know that they are politically inferior 
to, or, if you will, different from, the 
Anglo-Saxon races, and that this inferiorit ty 
or difference, pine tcwee it is, makes them 
incapable of obtaining good government, 
or anything which we Westerners mean by 
good government, if they are left to govern 
themselves. The proof of this proposition 
is written large in their records.’” 

THE experience of two thousand years 
has shown, says the Spectator, that Oriental 
peoples are best governed, and know they 
are best governed, by a power just, in- 
telligent, and sympathetic, but at the same 
time absolute, and that democratic in- 
stitutions are alien to their genius. In 
spite of the insistent voice of the National 
Congress, our contemporary holds that 
‘‘the peoples of India’’ would by no 
means accept the gift of self-government, 
if it were offered, and that if it should be 
given, it would prove a futile gift, Hng- 
land ought not to accept any joint re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and seli-govern- 
ment, if it came, must be absolute, and 
involve our withdrawal irom India. 

“‘ That such a withdrawal would con- 
stitute a very grave injury to India would, 
we believe, be admitted by almost all 
intelligent natives—at any rate, by all 
Bengalees and members of the non-warlike 
races. It must mean within a very few 
years the paramountcy of the warrior 
peoples of the North. But can anyone 
pretend that a ruler chosen from one of 
those races would exercise a milder, 
juster, and more equal sway than does the 
British Government at this moment ? 
If once the natives of India are brought to 
realise that we cannot share th govern- 
ment with them without risks which we 
have no right to ask our people or their 
people to run, we believe that they will 
soon cease to ask for self-government. 
For they know in their hearts that it is the 
British overlordship which alone guarantees 
them the liberty and justice which they 
now enjoy. As often happens in the Hast 
those who demand self-government in 
addition to British rule are asking for two 
contradictory and mutually destructive 
things.”’ 

Meanwuize, however, this is the Spec- 
tator’s judgment on the present situation :— 

‘*As long as the British people are 
determined that they will govern India 
in the interests of the governed, and that 
they will not share that government in its 
final and supreme form with those who 
are by race and religion unfit for the task 
of self-government, our rule in India will 
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flourish, and we shall a a ree 
If, however, through what Bacon call 
niceness and satiety, or out of any so pl 
tical obedience to half-understood 
stractions, we insist upon endowing India 
with the gift of representative institutions— 
a form of government necessarily fatal to 
Asiatic communities—we shall have done, 
no matter what our intentions, a great and 
grievous wrong to our “Asiatic subjects. 
If we act moderately and wisely, and on 
common-sense lines, we shall rightly em- 
ploy native instruments in the government — 
of India; but they must always be em-_ 
ployed as our nominees, and not as repre-— 
sentatives with any inherent right to 
control our decisions as to what. will be 
most beneficial to the numerous complex 
and conflicting communities which make # 
up the world of India.’’ 26 

Would that we could have the ido 2 
of our late honoured friend, Mr. A. M. — 
Bose, on this decided opinion! The loss _ 
to India of so wise and earnest a patriot 
was deplored by Mr. Naoroji in his Pee 
dential address. 


Wesee it statedin one of the Methodist 
newspapers that the average yearly con- 
tributions of the United Free Methodists 
for missionary purposes amounts to 
3s. 83d. per member throughout the 
Connexion. Ten years ago the average 
contribution was 2s. 94d. per member._ 
The word member is probably used in 
the strict sense, and therefore does ‘not 
include the whole number of the congrega- _ 
tions that have contributed the money. 
But in any case the sum represents a 
certain substantial amount of self-denial, 
which does at least as much good to the 
Christians who contribute as to the 
‘* heathen ’’ who are missionised. ee 


THE Roy. Peter Pi Shacegt (Wesleyan), 
visiting Rotherham recently, said:—‘‘ No 
one knew East London except those who 
lived there. It was the most fascinating — 
place in the world to live in. Itwasnot _ 
the dreary, dismal, unhealthy place some 
imagined. He had had a hand in the — 
Daily News sweating exhibition. There — 
was no bitterness towards employers on — 
the part of the sweated. They were 
too anxious to keep their work. One of 
the problems in this matter was to find 
the right man to smite. Men who earned 
a ‘quid’ a week would not stay in East = 
London: Of nearly 3,000 members he 
did not know one, except himself, noe 
kept aservant.” oe 


= 


Iv is Aelaite to meet with a man 
in these days who is interested in 
education for its own sake, and ne 
for the sake of some sectarian church or 
imaginary aggrieved parent. The Lord 
Mayor of Sheffield, in delivering the 
prizes at a Sheffield ‘school the other day, : 
went straight to the mark, and his spee 
showed clearly enough how far and wid 
many of us have been apt to stray 
“Parents would, he believed, find it a 
great advantage if their boys, instead of. 
running the streets and cultivating ‘idle. 
habits were compelled to improve their 
education, and it would certainly 
better for the city. England did not g. 
far enough in teaching her boys and gir 
trades. In Switzerland the chi 
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not only taught to read and write at 
school, but they were kept on there to 
learn their trades. Giving examples of 
sturdy youths who were to be seen hang- 
ing about the streets and competing with 
old men in selling newspapers at suburban 
tram stations, he pointed out the danger 
of such youths growing up wastrels in 
society as a consequence, and emphasised 
that the teaching of trades, on Swiss 
lines, would place such youths in a 
position to earna living in a better way.”’ 


she Tae ‘‘ Wesleyan Methodist Kalendar ’’ 
Bie gives the number of Wesleyan ministers 
in Great Britain as 2,399, lay preachers 
19,519, church members and probationers 
536,612, Sunday scholars something over 
a million. The total number of church 
members and probationers of all branches 
of Methodism in all parts of the world is 
given as 8,278,043, with over 6,876,000 
Sunday ,scholars. 
‘In the new number of the ‘‘ Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine,’’ we notice the Rev. 
J. A. Clapperton, M.A., expounds ‘‘ St. 
Paul’s Trinity Hymn.’’ Some readers 
may be excused for wondering where this 
hymn is to be found, and may be likely to 
guess 1 Cor. ‘xii. 13, devoted to the praise 
of faith, hope, and love. Nothing like it. 
Tt is contained in Ephesians 1. 3-14. 
Most of us have read it as an utterance of 
thankfulness to God the Father. If it 
is indeed Paul’s Trinity Hymn, the makers 
of modern hymns to the Trinity have de- 
parted very widely from their model. 
 $t. Paul’s sentences (ii he wrote them) 
~ are indeed complex in structure, and his 
_ words are not always free from ambiguity ; 
but he involves us in no arithmetical 
puzzles, and would probably have been 
astonished at Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Supreme 
essential One, adored in co-eternal three.’’ 
Truth to say, the perplexity of irreconcil- 
able numbers is about the most unlikely 
subject to waken the genius of the poet, 
or the gratitude of the Christian. Heaven 
eS be thanked that our New Testaments 
— ——s (R.Y.), if not all our hymn books, are free 
from these gratuitous difficulties. 


_ Wirn reference to the account of New- 
port Chapel, I.W.,; by the Rev. H. M. 
Livens, which we published last week, 

Mr. J. B. Price, of Horsham, and formerly 

ee of Newport, sends us some interesting 

reminiscences. He recalls the names of 

Mr: Abraham Clarke and his eldest son 

John, both of whom were highly respected 

and active members; the Kirkpatricks 

and the brothers Mortimore, and Joseph 

Sayer; also the second daughter of the 

last-named gentleman, who became the 

wite of Professor Henry Morley. ‘Then 
we should not forget,’’ he adds, ‘ Rev. 

J. M. Davison, who in my Newport time 
was tutor to Mr: A. Clarke’s boys, and 

very often took Mr. Kell’s place when 

absent. I well remember Mr. Kell being 
much excited over the Dissenters’ 

Chapels Bill. With great warmth he told 

us that ‘there was not a Trinitarian 

brick in our chapel.’ When I was only 
a child of eight years I remember one 

- Good Friday meeting of the Southern 

‘Unitarian Book and Tract Society, held 

at Portsmouth, where the Isle of Wight 
members came in fairly large force; Mr. 
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History, from current events, but most of 
all from the Bible; do not forget the 
place which the Bible will always hold in 
all literature and art. 

Advise them what books to read at 
home. 

Remember that they will soon grow up 
into men and women; teach them their 
social duties, their duties to the State. 

Above all, teach them religion; by pre- 
cept and still more by example. Do not 
hesitate to give expression to your own 
beliefs. 

Make friends of your scholars; show 
them that you take an interest in them; 
visit them in their homes. Keep up 
intercourse with them after they have left 
the school; they may need friendly ad- 
vice at many a crisis of their life. 

Do not be discouraged if your efforts 
appear unavailing; they will bear fruit 
by and by. In this world no good work 
is ever wholly lost, so po YOUR BEST.”’ 


Kell; of course, and a venerable silver- 
haired gentleman, Mr. Hughes, and two 
or three ladies. The Rev. R. Aspland 
was the preacher in the morning at 
the little chapel in St. Thomas’-street, 
and again in the evening at High-street.’’ 

Tur Essex Hall Year Book for 1907 
will be ready in a few days. Its list of 
ministers in Great Britain and Ireland 
numbers 365, and there are 372 places of 
worship, 291 in England, 39 in Ireland, 
35 in Wales, and 7 in Scotland. The 
Year Book of the American Unitarian 
Association for 1906 contains the names 
of 471 societies in the United States and 
Canada; and there are 549 ministers.. 
The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, who edits 
the Essex Hall Year Book, concludes his 
preface with the following note :— 

‘* It is perhaps well to explain that the 
Year Book simply gives information, and 
makes no claim to ‘ecclesiastical 
authority.? When there is any doubt or 
difficulty about the insertion or omission 
of congregations, ministers, or lay- workers, 
the Editor ‘receives instructions from the 
Publications Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association: The 
present Editor has had charge of the Year 
Book from the beginning, now eighteen 
years ago, and itis gratifying to report 
that very few complaints have been 
received during the whole of that period.” 


“Tue Forward Journey: Courage and 
Obedience’ is the subject of the first of 
the Sunday Bible readings for 1907 in the 
list printed on the back of the annual 
motto card issued by the Sunday School 
Association. The card has a picture of a 
lighthouse, ‘and the motto is: ‘‘ Even so 
let your light shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven’’; with the 
verses added :— 


‘Whose high endeavours are an inward 


Tue following notes are from the 
preface of the new issue of the Essex Hall 


Year Book:—The Essex Hall Hymnal, in light 
its older or Revised edition, is used by| That makes the path before himalways 
194 congregations; “ Hymns of Praise and bright.”’ 


Wordsworth. 


* God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 
A little flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go.”’ . 
M. Betham-Edwards: 


The motto is also the subject of the New 
Year’s address by Dr. W. Blake Odgers, 
K.C., President of the Sunday School 
Association, with which the January 
number of the Monthly Notes for Sunday 
Olasses opens. The notes this month are 
by the Rev. W. G. Price: The Kditor, 
the Rev. Charles Roper, wishes all the 
teachers a Happy New Year, 


Prayer ’’ by 49; ‘“ Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home’’ by 18. In Ireland 
25 congregations use ‘‘ Hymns for Christian 
Worship’’; in Wales 23 use ‘‘ Pearls of 
Praise.’ The Berwick Hymnal is used 
by 15 congregations, the New Hymnal 
published by Novello by 13; upwards of 
30 congregations use selections more or 
less peculiar to themselves. Liturgies are 
used by 109 congregations. 

The following ministers are open to 


porary:—Revs. Frederic Allen, Samuel 
Burrows, William Griffiths, E. Rattenbury 
Hodges, William Lindsay, Edward Parry, 
Clement HE. Pike, Philip E. Richards, 
Thomas Robinson, W. Rodger Smyth, 
Francis Wood. _ Ill-health prevents a few 
others from seeking engagements at 
present. 


A THOUGHT FROM CARLYLE: 


Ovr of wild chaos and disordered night 
From shapeless masses which througa space 
were hurled, 

Slowly God shaped this fair and wondrous 
world, 
Filled now with forms of beauty and delight, 
Each perfect far beyond our human sight: 
Infinite Art the crested wave has curled, 
And tiny floweret from its sheath unfurled, 
While sun and moon on alli shed glorious 

light. 
Yet no hap-hazard beauty finds a place 
Where all is ordered by unchanging law ; 
God’s Thought works ceaselessly through 
time and space 
To make all perfect without speck or flaw: 
He works with God, who in the slightest 
thing : 
Order from chaos by his toil would bring: 
BH. G:F. 


Dr. Buiaxe Opcers, President of the 
Sunday School Association, has addressed 
a New Year’s letter to the teachers in the 
schools connected with the Association, 
whonumber 3,624 in all. The letter con- 
tains the following good advice :— 

«Will you let your President give you 
a few hints as to the way in which he 
thinks the work can best be done :— 

You must be yourself interested in 
what you teach, or you cannot interest 
others, 

You should always insist on good order 
and attention in your class. 

Don’t do all the talking yourself, but 
make the class answer your questions, 

Draw your illustrations from any books 
which your scholars are likely to have 
read, from English Poetry, from English 
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NEW YEAR IN THE CROW’S NEST: 


In summer we have wealth of birds, but 
they cannot stand the winter here. The 
owl, with all his feathers, isa-cold. Besides 
us crows I have only seen one feathered 
brother—a brave, ruffled little fellow, with 
white in his wings, that picks a hard living 
along the sledge tracks. Instead of the 
pipe “ot half-awakened birds it is the fresh 
laughter of little children that rouses us, 
long before the light. We see Venus in 
her frosty glory above the white knoll of 
Muottas Muraigl. She lingers with lessen- 
ing ray, while bells begin to tinkle along the 
post road: Then a sudden splendour springs 
out of the Bernina Tal, and the new day 
comes, bringing the new year. 

Every day is New Year’s Day, as every 
day is Christmas, the day of Incarnation, 
and Ascension Day, and Judgment Day. 
But, since human institutions are also a part 
of nature, there is a real, special significance 
about that sunrise which changes the num- 
ber of the year. Here comes our master 
and our servant, an utterly fresh piece of 
time, unlike all that have been, all that 
shall be: It brings us,God knows what ; con- 
firms our hopes or our fears, arms us with 
new usefulness, or whispers an ‘‘ Away!”’; 
lays on us much that we can surmise, 
perhaps more that is outside all expectation. 
It wears the face of Fate, a heutenant of 
Omnipotence: Yet, in a sense quite as 
true, it comes to do our will. It is ours to 
work with or play with, use, abuse, waste. 
On New Year’s Day, therefore, we call the 
muster-roll of our principles, and how 
strange are some of the voices that reply ! 
It is a great day of self-censure, and self- 
forgiveness, and self-direction, and I dare 
say we are none the worse for it. Above 
all it is a day of intention and hope, and 
these are the awakeners of all comatose 
virtue: 

«We Unitarians have also our hopes and 
intentions, most of which are of a quiet, 
modest character. Quite a number of 
poor, faithful ministers are taking it for 
granted that they will go on in 1907 as in 
1906, preaching good sermons to their con- 
gregations, and bearing the contemptuous 
ostracism or self-conscious patronage of 
their orthodox colleagues with as much 
simple dignity as they bear their 
poverty. Hundreds of devoted laymen 
and Jay women have their time allotted 
already to the various ministries of 
helpfulness which have claimed them. 
Still, we hope as a body to make some 
little progress this coming year in cer- 
tain larger movements; and_ especially 
in two. We hope to gain wisdom, and 
apply it, in social work, and to improve our 
relations with other religious communities. 

Social work has now a Union to promote 
its interests. We have been stung, at once 
by the noble stimulus of human sympathy 
and by the shame of seeing creed-bound 
churches ahead of us in these labours of 
kindness, into beginning to organise our 
will and effort to hasten the Kingdom. 
The blessing of God be on thought and act ! 
T have my own little patch to dig, and the 
labour promises to be long and hard, 
yet I doubt not, in the end, by me or by 
another, it will be done. I am surprised 
and disappointed that there has been no 
response to my appeal, made in the 
Inquirer of October 15, for organised 
Health Work in connection with our 


churches: ‘‘ Our children, our young men 
and women, our parents and workers, do 
not know how to live, so as to keep well and 
promote the health of others. I want a 
Band of Health attached to every church. 
I want the method and duty of health, with 
all solemn sanctions, inculcated, impressed, 
exemplified.’’ I sketched a plan, sug- 
gested minor ways and aims, and begged 
for suggestive criticism. Not a word, pro 
or con, has been evoked. 

In the name of humanity, why? Do 
you think the work is being efficiently done 
already, or that it is not our affair? The 
work is not being done, cannot be done, 
until the leaven of a holy purpose has been 
diffused through the careless, selfish mass 
of men. It must needs be that Elias first 
come. I quite understand that, in the end, 
we shall require civic and national power to 
compel those whom we cannot induce. 
But we cannot get Acts of Parliament until 
we have awakened public feeling, to de- 
mand and welcome them: I know well 
that there are labourers outside our ranks— 
John Burns is one—hard at work to arouse 
the public conscience. But, compared with 
the harvest, the labourers are few. And I 
say that because ours is a spiritual work, 
and because health of soul, and health of 
mind, and health of body, are intimately 
connected and inter-dependent, this work 
is our work too. I recognise a_ direct 
responsibility to the members, young and 
old, of our churches and schools, and to 
the population surrounding our chapels. 
Have we not sins of our own to repent and 
amend. An ill-ventilated Sunday-school 
isa crime. J appeal once more to ministers 
and laymen, and hope this time to win a 
response. 

A propos, the Bazaar for the Queen 
Alexandra Sanatorium at Davos begins 
on January 23. Our Editor has promised 
to forward contributions in cash or kind. 

Our relations with other religious com- 
munities have not sensibly improved, in 
spite of the New Theology. But there is 
hope that they may improve. It is, of 
course, with Congregationalists that we 
naturally look for more cordial amity than 
inthe past. In order to secure it, however, 
we must perceive quite clearly what are 
the obstacles to be removed. Be it con- 
ceded that the Congregationalist churches 
have merits which we lack, powers for 
good which we have missed. We are very 
willing to associate and to learn. There is, 
on the other hand, one principle, a cardinal 
principle with us, which our Congregation- 
alist friends do not value, or perhaps even 
recognise, as we do. It is the principle 
which justifies our separate existence, and 
it is derived, as we believe, from the 
supreme duty of veracity. We will not— 
save involuntarily, in human weakness— 
compromise with truth, and manage it 
diplomatically as an instrument. We will 
not put the maintenance of certain cher- 
ished opinions first, and recognition of the 
truth second. We will not say or sign 
the thing that is not true, in order to buy 
opportunities for religious work. If, then, 
the Congregationalists: are to draw into closer 
communion with us it must be by learning 
to share our view of the duty of veracity. 

“* While the average Unitarian minister 
is alert to the findings of science, of his- 
torical and biblical criticism, and to new 


light from whatever quarter it breaks, he is ! 


little more so than the average Congrega- 
tionalist minister.’” 


Unitarian minister from the brotherhood 
of the Churches. 

‘“Mr. R. J. Campbell is the best, 
straightest, and strongest representative of 
‘The New Theology ’ men, and he stands 


bravely and resolutely for the universal — 


Divine Immanence, and for the essential 
Divinity of Man.’’ But Mr. R. J. Campbell 
holds his pulpit by virtue of subscription 
to the Westminster Confession: 

Comment on these facts is hardly needed. 
If A. says, ‘‘ I quite agree with you that in 
matters of belief truth is paramount, that 
we must be most scrupulously veracious 
in all religious matters, and must not bind 
ourselves to maintain any dogma, practice 
or institution to the prejudice of truth ; but 
I sincerely believe that Jesus was Incarnate 


But the average Con- — 
gregationalist minister is a party to the — 
arrangement which banishes the average — 


God, born of a virgin, and that- che pur- 


chased God’s mercy from God’s justice by 
his blood, and that eternal Hell awaits all 
who think otherwise ’’; and B. says, ‘‘ I 
quite agree with your chief theological 
beliefs, but, for reasons, I sign a document 
in the clear contrary sense, and tolerate the 
intolerance which represents you as wun- 
worthy ofassociation with other Christians ”’ 
—it seems to me that A;:,and not B., is the 
man who is more in sympathy with ovr 
cardinal principle. But the words recently 
quoted in the InqurrEeR from Dr. Horton 
encourage us to think that our view of the 
claims of veracity is gaining ground among 
our brethren. May this year see fellow- 
workers joining hands in the name of God 
and man ! 


Celerina. E. W. Lummis. 


SILANUS THE CHRISTIAN.* 


Ir is now nearly thirty years since Dr. 
Abbott, in 1878, published ‘‘ Philochristus : 
Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord,’’ fol- 
lowed four years later by ‘‘ Onesimus : 
Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul.’” They 


were works of historical imagination, based — 


on sound scholarship, which, through the 
supposed records of the disciple, succeeded 
in vividly picturing the life of Jesus, as a 
modern student of the Gospels had con- 
ceived it, and afterwards the commanding 
personality of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. In his new book Dr. Abbott 
uses once more with great skill the same 
vehicle of historical imagination, but this 
time not so much to tell a life-story as to 
picture the influence of Christ in a later 
generation, among those who, early in the 
second century, first became familiar with 
the Fourth Gospel. 

Quintus Junius Silanus is a Roman 
citizen, who, about the year 118 a.p., as a 
young man, goes to Nicopolis, in Epirus, to 
attend the lectures of Epictetus, the Stoic 
philosopher. His experience there, and 
the experience of friends of his, what they 
found in the teaching of Epictetus and 
what they failed to find, how Silanus was 
led to study the Epistles of St. Paul and 
the Old Testament writings, and then the 
Synoptic Gospels, and afterwards, through 
his acquaintance with the AthenianClemens, 
the Fourth Gospel also, and finally became 


* «« Silanus the Christian.”” By Edwin A. 
Abbott, author of ‘‘Philochristus’’- and 
‘*Onesimus,” (A, & C, Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 
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. a Christian, he himself relates as an old 
man forty-five years after, and this record 
constitutes the book. Itis dedicated ‘‘ To 
the memory of Epictetus, not a Christian, 
but an awakener of aspirations that could 
not be satisfied except in Christ,’’ and 
through the vehicle of this fiction Dr. 
Abbott expounds his own view of the 
Christian revelation, as one who long since 
discarded the ‘‘ miraculous ’’. element of 
_ the Bible, but holds more firmly than ever 
to his belief ‘‘in the eternal unity of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, in the 
supernatural but non:miraculous incarna- 
tion of the Son as Jesus Christ, and in 
Christ’s supernatural but non-miraculous 
resurrection after he had offered himself 
up aS a Sacrifice for the sins of the 
world.’’ 
The object of the present work is to pic- 
ture what Dr. Abbott conceives to be the 
reality of the influence of this supreme 
personality over the hearts of men. It 
endeavours to show ‘‘in a general and 
popular way, on psychological, historical, 
and critical grounds, how the rejection of 
the claim made by most Christians, that 
their Lord is miraculous, may be com- 
patible with a frank and full acceptance 


of the conclusion that he is, in the highest 


sense, Divine.’? The proofs of the position 
here taken up Dr. Abbott reserves for a 
further volume of ‘‘ Notes,’’ which is 
shortly to be published. 

The record of Silanus is of the greatest 

- interest. One sees the lecture-room of 
Epictetus, and the students gathered 
about him; and his teaching, as Arrian 
_ preserved it in his notes, is skilfully pre- 
sented. One is made to feel the noble side 
of the Stoic doctrine, but also its weakness, 
and by contrast the greater force of the 
Christian ideal. The study of St. Paul and 
the Gospels and the grappling with various 
critical problems occupy a large part of the 
__ book, but the human interest is also well 
“maintained, and the close bearing of the 
Gospel study upon it. Arrian is called 
away from Nicopolis by the illness and 
death of his father, and subsequently in a 
letter to Silanus gives his impressions of 
the Christians, with whom, as a magistrate, 
he afterwards came into contact :— 

“* Thave been more impressed than I can 
easly explain to you on paper by the be- 
haviour of this strangely superstitious sect. 
There is a strenuous fervour in their good- 
ness—I mean in the Christians ; I am not 
now speaking of the Jews—which I don’t 

‘findin my own attempts at goodness. Lam, 
at best, only a second-class Cynic, devoid of 
fervour. You may say, hke an orthodox 
scholar of Epictetus, ‘ Let them keep the 
fervour and leave me calmness.’ But 
these men have both: They can be season- 
ably fervid and seasonably calm. I have 
heard many true stories of their behaviour 
in the last persecution. Go into one of 
their synagogues, and you may hear their 
priest—or rather their prophet, for priests 
they have none—thundering and lightening 

as though he held the thunderbolts of Zeus. 
Order the fellow off for scourging or exe- 
cution, and he straightway becomes 
‘serenity itself. Not Epictetus could be 
more serene. Indeed, where an Epicte- 
_ tian would ‘ make himself a stone’ under 

stripes, and say, ‘ They are nothing to me,’ 
___a Ohristian would rejoice to bear them ‘ for 
_ thesake of Ohristus.’ And even Epictetus, 


I think, could not reach the warmth, the 
glow of their affection for each other. I 
am devoutly thankful that I did not occupy 
my present office under Pliny. It has 
never been my fate to scourge, rack, tor- 
ture, or kill one of these honest, simple, 
excellent creatures, whose only fault is 
what Epictetus would call their ‘dogma’ or 
conviction—surely such a ‘ dogma’ as an 
emperor might almost think it well to 
encourage among the uneducated classes, 
in view of its excellent results. Farewell, 
and be ever my friend ’’ (p. 270). 

That is a good example of the manner of 
this book, and the human interest of it 
deepens towards the close. The picture 
of Clemens, the Athenian Christian, is very 
attractive, and his influence upon Silanus 
in his inward struggles. From his hands 
Silanus receives a copy of the FourthGospel, 
the book ‘‘ that is neither a true poem nor 
a true history, a biography that hardly 
professes to draw the life of Jesus as he 
was, but only to make us feel that it must 
be felt, if at all, through ‘ a disciple whom 
Jesus loved.’ ”’ 

The final conversion of Silanus takes 
place as he is sailing back to Rome, having 
heard of the fatal illness of his father’s old 
friend Scaurus, through whose influence he 
had been led to seek out Epictetus, and 
who had also been a critical student of 
the Christian literature. The experience of 
Silanus in his conversion is related in a 
moving manner, his miserable sense of the 
baser side of human nature, and his revolt 
from it, as in Sartor’s ‘‘ Everlasting No,’’ 
and then the longing for fellowship with the 
suffering Man, who yet triumphed, of whom 
the Gospel told, and the final overwhelming 
conviction of the Divine love, which carried 
him “‘ as a little child into the joy of the 
family of God.’’ The passage must be 
studied as a whole, and it is too long to 
quote here. The only point at which it 
does not carry spiritual conviction to us 
is in the confession that it is the Man, the 
Forsaken Son of God, who is yet not de- 
stroyed, who alone is to be worshipped 
(p. 365). Dr. Abbott finds it true in some 
mystical sense, we must suppose, because 
he has inherited the belief ‘‘ in the eternal 
unity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit ’’ ; but we cannot believe thatit was 
so the constraining love of Christ led those 
early Christians to the Father. There is, 
indeed, moving power in the cross; it 
signifies the supreme spiritual victory 
of the suffering Man, and the self-surrender 
of perfect love, which carries with it con- 
viction of the Love Eternal. But it is not 
the Man who is to be worshipped, but only 
the Eternal, with whom the Man is as a 
child with his Father. 


Wershall publish next week an article 
under the heading ‘‘Towards Social 
Reform,’’ by Mr. Richard Robinson, on 
“«Collective Owernship: Its Ethical 
Significance,’ and in the following week 
Mr. Richard Simon will take up the 
discussion, to be followed, as we hope, by 
others on the same subject. 

To CorRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, &c., 
received from D. A:, J: W. A., E. Bz, 
Hobe Bh: CA. , be.G.- WPS 
R. M.R., C.J.8., B.S: 
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MISS WAKEFIELD. 


THE congregation of the Old Meeting, 
Mansfield, has to mourn the loss of one 
of its oldest and most valued members 
in the person of Miss Alicia Wakefield, 
who passed away on December 26 in her 
8lst year, and was buried on Saturday 
last in the Cemetery, which looked lovely 
in the snow, illuminated by the sun. The 
Rev. F. H: Vaughan alluded to the sad 
event on Sunday, and the congregation 
sang the beautiful hymn, ‘Behold, the 
western evening light.’’ 

For a generation and more Miss Wake- 
field’s sprightly form has been a well- 
known figure in the streets of Mansfield, 
and her cheerful and kindly presence was 
welcome in the homes of her intimate 
acquaintances, and in the cottages of her 
poorer friends, where her sympathy, 
counsel, and help were always welcome. 
She was born in Mansfield, but left the 
town, and after her parents’ death, about 
50 years ago, returned with her two un- 
married sisters to live there: Miss Wake- 
field spent an active, bright, and blame- 
less life. Her familiar presence and her 
kindly greeting will be greatly missed by 
everyone who knew her, and especially by 
the members of the Old Meeting, of 
which she was a steadfast member and 
regular worshipper. 

Miss Wakefield belonged to a family of 
some local distinction. An ancestor of 
hers was Vicar of St. Mary’s Church at 
Nottingham. His son was the well-known 
Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, who embraced 
Unitarianism and was imprisoned on 
account of his opinions. He was a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar and was one 
of the professors at the Warrington 
Academy. Though Miss Alicia Wake- 
field was the last of her family at Mans- 
field, the name is not likely to be for- 
gotten. Her brother, Mr. Frank Wakefield, 
leaves a son, the Rev, Russell Wakefield, 
who is distinguished as an active and 
liberal clergymanin London. Miss Wake- 
field’s character, though simple, was 
almost unique in its special worth, and 
her memory will long be cherished in 
the hearts of all who knew her. 


————— 
THOMAS KNOTT: 


THE congregation at Blackley and the 
denominational life and work in the Man- 
chester district have suffered a serious 
loss by the death of Mr. Knott, on De- 
cember 28, at the age of fifty-seven years: 
During a long period he took a very deep 
interest in the Blackley Unitarian Chapel, 
and always gave gladly and freely of his 
service and his substance: As a member 
of the Manchester istrict Association he 
made his mark as an ardent worker, as a 
man who cared much more for deeds than 
for words. His whole business life of 
forty-five years was spent with the Birk- 
acre Calico Printing Company, and he had 
risen by means of his great business 
capacity and strict integrity from office 
boy to manager. In his family life Mr: 
Knott displayed a singularly thoughtful 
and affectionate spirit; and he had his 
reward in the devoted attachment of his 
wife and daughter, whilst his fine humanity 
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had raised up about him a host of friends. | health, and of shy, almost roclintye 


He will be painfully missed at home, in 
the city, in the chapel which he loved and 
served so well, and to which he was a 
tower of strength: His death has come 
as a real calamity to all who lived and 
worked with him: The funeral took place 
at Blackley, on lLecember 3], and was 
conducted in the chapel by the Rev. W. 
Holmshaw, and at the grave by the Rev. 
John Ellis. 


—————$ 


ROBY WATERALL. 


Tue Croydon Free Christian Church has 
lost one of its oldest friends and sup- 
porters. On the last Sunday of the year, 
in his home at Waddon Lodge, Mr. Roby 
Waterall passed peacefully to his rest, at 
the age of 74. He was for many years 
associated with the Stamford-street Chapel, 
but since coming to live near Croydon had 
been closely identified with the life and 
work of the congregation there. His quiet, 
unassuming disposition, his gentleness and 
kindliness of heart, his liberal sympathies 
and generous impulses endeared him to all. 
He will be greatly missed and long remem- 
bered. He had suffered much during the 
last three or four years, and suffered 
patiently, with more of cheer than of depres- 
sion, as one who felt no reason for com- 
plaint and much for gratitude. In the 
waning light of a wintry day his spirit 
passed into the silence of the greater peace 
of God. 
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THE REV. T. W. CHIGNELL. 


On Sunday morning last, the Rev. 
Thomas William Chignell, of Exeter, 
passed peacefully away in his sleep, being 
eighty-two years of age. For the last 
forty-four years he had been minister of 
George’s Meeting, and had just arranged 
with his congregation for a partial retire- 
ment, which was to have taken effect 
with the New Year. He suffered from 
a heart attack on Christmas Day, and 
when he rallied had thought of preaching 
on Sunday, but received instead this 
gentle release. 

Mr. Chignell was born at Colchester in 
December, 1824, and was educated at 
Homerton College for the Congregational 
ministry. In 1849 he entered on his first 
charge at the Highbury Congregational 
Chapel, Portsmouth, but five years later 
took up an independent position, and for 
seven years conducted undenominational 
services in St. George’s Hall, Portsea. 
Then in 1862 he received a call to Exeter, 
and for the rest of his life was minister 
of George’s Meeting. Writing to the 
congregation on February 7 of that year, 
accepting the invitation, Mr. Chignell 
said :—* I would frather do the com- 
monest manual work than be a preacher 
where preacher and hearers moulder and 
decay as in a grave; but to be a living 
mind set among living minds as their 
religious teacher, this is to me the very 
ideal of life; and if I can increase intelli- 
gence, happiness, friendship, affection, 
Christian charity, and self-devotion, piety 
towards man and towards God amongst 
you, I shall be infinitely rewarded.”’ 

That ideal, during his long ministry, 
Mr. Chignell amply fulfilled. He was a 
man of remarkable gifts, but of delicate 


temper ; but his heart opened readily to 
those whom he felt to be congenial 
spirits. He would talk with enthusiasm 
of his favourite authors, among whom 
Spinoza and Goethe, Wordsworth and 
Kant held a chief place. A man of 
much reading and thought, he exercised 
a remarkable power over minds able to 
appreciate high discourse. The last idea 
with him would have been the effort to 
be ‘‘popular,’’ though his sympathies 
were broad and deep, and he always 
stood for the most catholic ideals. He 
yearned, as he expressed it in one of his 
own hymns, for— 

Nobler thought becoming freer, 

Uttered whole in word and deed ; 

Bigotry and thraldom dying, 

Of the State, and of the Creed ; 

Till of man a nobler pattern 

San and earth at length behold, 
Broader-minded, broader-hearted, 
Tender, manly, reverent, bold. 

Mr. Chignell brought out two editions 
of the Exeter hymn-book, in 1863 and 
1884, which contain several of his own 
hymns and translations irom foreign 
authors: The following verses are from 
one of the best known of his hymns :— 

Morning breaketh on thee, 
Fresh life’s pulses beat, 
Harth and sky new kindled 
Once again to greet: 
With a thousand voices 
Woods and valleys sound, 
Leaf and flower with dew drops 
Sparkle all around. 


Day is all before thee, 
Vanished is the night ; 
Would’st thou aught accomplish— 
Look toward the light : 
Let a mighty purpose 
In thee stir and live, 
After highest being 
Ever more to strive: 


As through mist and vapour 
Breaks the morning sun, 
Shine and work, thou spirit, 

Till thy task is done: 
When from farthest hill-top 

Fades the fire of day, 
Blest in blessing others 

Shalt thou pass away. 

It was in the pulpit and in the study 
that Mr. Chignell lived his intensest life. 
In public affairs he took little part, but 
it was a profound personal influence that 
he exerted. He counted Sir John and 
Lady Bowring among his friends, and 
among the wreaths placed upon his 
grave was one from Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, the dramatist, with a warm tribute 
of respect and affection. 

The funeral service on New Year’s 
Day was conducted by the Rev. Ernest 
Betham, who has been acting latterly 
as assistant to Mr. Chignell. The Rev. 
Rudolf Davis, of Bridgwater, was 
present, representing the Western Union, 
and there was a large gathering of 
friends. 


In various districts and circuits of 
Primitive Methodists, resolutions have 
recently been passed promising support 
of the scheme for the celebration of the 
Centenary. The first Primitive Methodist 
class meeting was held in 1810. 
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THE LATE EDWIN CLEPHAN, Jil 


Tue funeral service for Mr: Ed 
Clephan, of Leicester, was held, a: 
cremation, in the Great Meeting, on Frida 
December 28. There was a very lar 
congregation present, which included the 
Mayor and many leading citizens: The 
service, the first part of which was con- 


ducted by the Rev. A. H. Thomas, minister _ 


of the chapel, 
favourite hymn, ‘ 


included Mr. Clephan’s 
‘Lead, Kindly Light.’? 


The Rev. Henry Gow, who also conducted — 


the committal service at the Welford-road 
cemetery, gave the address in the chapel, 
and in the course of it said :— 


As we gather here in this place, whore he — 


had worshipped for more than seventy 


years, it is not so much with sorrow as with _ 
gratitude to God that we would say for a | 


little time, farewell: Many grateful mem- 
ories, many tender thoughts of days that 
are dead, come up in our minds to-day 


‘as we take farewell of our friend. We 3 
think of him with the many varied activi- _ 


ties and services of so long, so benevolent, 
and so honourable a life. 


its difficulties. 


this place: We remember his kindly 
greeting in the vestry before morning 
service ; we remember his deep interest in 
the work of this church and his constant 
kindness: He was ever loyal to his prin- 
ciples and to his friends. In many wider 


ways he helped the liberal religious move- 
ment of which this congregation is proud 


to form a part. His religious convictions. 
were clear and strong and definite, and he 
never feared at any moment of his life to 
confess them when occasion called; and 


just because of his strength of conviction — 


and his deep sympathies with likeral reli- 
gion, he was able to be broad and tolerant 
towards other types of thought. 


friend towards all religious effort in which’ 
he perceived the spirit of Christ: 


how leading a part he took in the political 
life of this town for many years. He was 
not afraid to express his opinions strongly, — 
and to take sides on what appealed to him 
as true and right. But while thus ranging — 
himself in religion and in politics, and — 


having always the courage of his convic- 


tions, no one could think of him as narrow 
and unsympathetic. He had deeply 
attached friends in all schools of thought 
and of all political opinions, 
acquainted with many types of men and 
many books. 
much culture and knowledge, and he loved — 


art and beauty with an ever-growing, ever- — 


deepening understanding and affection: 


He had much to do, as we all know, with 


the encouragement of art in Leicester. 
Masters and students of the School of Art 
will remember him ‘ ver as a most generous 
friend, a most wise counsellor. Itis hardly 
possible to realise how much his enthu- 
siasm, his guidance, his generosity have 
done for the promotion of the love of beauty 
in this town. Many of you remember him 
as a business man of high character, of — 
integrity and diligence, who supported — 


the high traditions of one of the great 2 


pie 
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Many of us — 
remember him as a devoted member of the — 
congregation meeting in this chapel, a 
most generous supporter in all its needs, a 
wise and trusted counsellor and leader in all — 
He was a true friend and 
helper of every succeeding minister in — 


Herecog- 
nised good work everywhere, and was a 


Manyof 
you remember to-day, as you think ofhim, 


He was 


He had gained for himself — 


- 
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_ financial centres in this city, one who rose 
_ by character and ability from a com- 
paratively humble post to be the friend 
and partner of the head: There was much 
also in him of what Wordsworth calls 
‘* That best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of landness and of love.’’ 

IT remember acts of his which came to my 
knowledge when minister here, kind things 
done which he never meant that the public 

_ should know, anonymous gifts, help given 
quietly and silently, generous deeds for 
which he desired no praise, but which he 
rather sought to hide. There must be very 
many who remember him to-day with 

gratitude, for help, for counsel, for kind 

- encouragement, for friendship: It is the 

- record ofa long, honourable, useful, benevo- 
lent, hard-working, and courageous life, 
of which we think affectionately and grate- 
fully to-day: He has done far more than 
we can refer to or recall. In large and 
little ways he has done much for the good 
of this city of Leicester, which he loved, 
and which he made his home for more than 
seventy years. He has done much for this 
chapel, in which he worshipped, and for 
the principles of freedom and spiritual reli- 
gion for which it stands. He has been a 
strength and happiness to his many friends. 
And now, after so long and strenuous a, life, 
there has come the final peace and rest. 

At this Christmas season of reunion and 
family happiness, the loss of our loved ones 

seems doubly hard to bear: We miss the 

old-accustomed faces, we see with tender 
grief and longing the vacant place in our 
church and in our home: But at this 

“season also, through this love, this unsel- 
fishness, this thought for others, through 

the spirit of Christ which seems abroad in 
men’s hearts, there is a feeling of the reality 
and nearness cf this unseen world, a feeling 
of reunion with our dead, a feeling of the 
presence of angels in our midst: There is 
no time when the mystery of death is felt 
to be filled with love so evidently.as at this 
season of the year. May this feeling of the 
~ love of God, of this reality and permanence 
of love, may this deep consciousness of 
the unseen be in our hearts to-day. May 
it be with no hopeless sorrow, but with a 
deep and solemn trust that we say, for a 
little time, farewell. Thank God for all 
that he has done of good, for all that he 
has been to them who loved him, and were 
loved by him. May God comfort them in 
their loneliness and grief, and may He 
give them the peace which passeth under- 
standing, which neither life nor death can 
take away. 


Mr. Lummzs, in his letter from Celerina, 
- reminds us of the needs of the Queen 
Alexandra Sanatorium, to be built at 
Davos, for English-speaking people: The 
site is bought, and the work of road- 
making and water supply is completed. 
Plans for a sanatorium with sixty beds 
are ready, and over £20,000 is required to 
complete the building. The purpose is 
to help those who could not otherwise go 
to Davos to benefit from that wonderful 
life-giving resort. The Hon. G. F. 
‘McGarel Hogg is to be addressed at the 
Kulm Hotel, St. Moritz, on the subject of 
the Bazaar at Davos, of which Mr. 


Lummis speaks, 
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Tux Editor wishes all the children who 
read this column or have it read to them 
A Happy New Year! And remember, 
we have got to help—everyone of us— 
to make it happy. Do you know the 
secret? What Miss Emily Smith is telling 
you this week will help to remind you of 
it: And TI advise you to get a copy of 
the Motto Card for 1907 from the Sun- 
day-school Association, to be a reminder 
to you all through the year. You will 
find a note about it in another place. 


——_. 


A CHRISTMAS SURPRISE. 


Watt, Christmas is over! There seems 
to have been ‘‘ real Christmas weather ’? 
everywhere in these Islands on Christmas 
Day, with sunny, frosty walks to church or 
chapel, or to visit relations or friends, with 
much happy carol singing, with more 
berries than usual on the holly, and more 
present-giving and receiving, I do believe, 
than ever. In the homes of poor, or sick, 
or sorrowful people there has been a Christ- 
mas blessing too, for tender human friends 
have been messengers of Peace and Good- 
will, while in keeping Christ’s birthday the 
sad have surely been reminded of Him 
who said, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye who 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’’ 

You, children, are all looking back, I 
hope, on a very happy Christmas time. I 
wonder if any of you had a present like 
one that came to our house about a week 
before Christmas Day. A girl friend sent 
it to me for as all. She heard that we 
should be a party of ‘* only grown-ups,”’ 
and thought that would be very dull. So 
she set her brains to work on a plan to give 
us some pleasure and fun, and certainly 
succeeded in her object. It was a great 
pleasure to me to stow the ‘‘ secret ”’ 
away, and look forward to surprising my 
brothers and sisters, and when you hear 
that is was a Christmas pie to be put on 
our Christmas dinner-table, and what sort 
of a pie it was, you will easily picture both 
the pleasure and fun we all had in the 
opening of it. 

It was in a round tin dish with a lid, 
and looked very pretty with a pink pie- 
frill round it, and six different coloured 
ribbons hanging out from under the lid. 
At the end of each ribbon one of our names 
was pinned. I lifted the lid a wee bit 
amidst excited expectation, and each 
in turn drew his or her ribbon. Out 
tumbled most jolly little parcels, with a 
Christmas-card tied to each of them. 
When the tissue paper wrappings were 
unfolded, we found six dainty presents ; 
and we think that some of my child 
friend’s merry spirit also ran out of the 
pie-dish, for we felt really gleeful at our 
pretty gifts, and laughed like children over 
them and the funny cards. We drank the 
health of our little friend, and next day sent 
her a rhymed ‘‘ round robin’’ of thanks, 
with a mock-pathetic picture of the empty 
pie to show how successful her kindly plan 
had been in cheering ‘‘ only grown-ups.”’ 

Now, I tell you about this Christmas 
surprise, because some of you may care to 
make one like it, or, better still, one with 
improvements, or it may start you some day 
on quite a new ‘‘surprise’’ of your own’ 
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and that is best of all, when we can do 
something for the good of other people 


| which no one has ever thought of doing 


before. 

Then I want you to think over several 
good things that helped to make the pie 
besides ingenuity, tin and tissue paper, or 
even the spirit offun. You will guess what 
I mean. There was, of course, the loving 
heart of the little maker, and the kindly 
thinking of another family not her own, 
some of whom she only knew by hearsay. 

There was, moreover, the practical 
doing of her loving thought, and after 
several failures, I hear. You remember 
what good Canon Kingsley wrote in a 
little girl’s album: 

‘* Do noble deeds, not dream them all day 
long, 

And so make Life, Death, and that vast 

Forever, 

One grand, sweet song.”’ 

If we have not as much gift for doing as 
for feeling and thinking, we must all try 
the harder to overcome difficulties in 
working out what we feel or know to be a 
right or kind thing to do. 

Self-denial, also, went into the making 
of the “*surprise,’’ even though a 34d. 
stall in the market-place proved a blessing 
to a young person of generous desires but 
slender means. I know that my little 
friend had spent nothing on herself for 
months in view of Christmas-present 
making, and that the pie was an extra 
drain on her pocket-money. 

Lastly, the choosing of the cards and 
gifts showed a happy power of putting 
oneself in another’s place. Hach suited 
the receiver exactly. Now, this power of 
putting oneself in another’s place, this 
feeling for and understanding others, are 
needed by all, both grown-ups and children, 
if people at home, and school, or in the 

reat world at large, are to live more and 
more lovingly, peaceably, and happily 
together. It is one of the ways in which 
we can carry out the law of love to God and 
love to our neighbours which God sent 
Christ into the world to show as it had 
never been shown before. 

Yes, Christmas-time is over—a time of 
merry-making, let us hope, for children, 
and for all, young folks and elders, rich 
and poor, happy and sad, a season of real 
blessing. It will have been, if ingenuity, 
loving ‘thought, persevering doing, self- 
denial, and fecling for other people have 
helped our various cclebrations. ; 

The New Year has followed close. And 
now with Christmas remembrances fresh 
within and around us, we should pray to 
follow in the steps of him whose birthday 
we have just been keeping, and carry the 
Christmas spirit with us throughout the 
coming year. Emity H. Smiru. 


THE strong, sweet voice that made pain 
possible 

Without its sorrow, the illumined eyes 

That bent above the dying with the light 

Of victory, the unshrinking, tender hand, . 

Were as the soul of all the suffering days, 

And peace and patience came, and courage 
too, = 

Living or dying; and the gates of heaven 

Were terrible, but glorious; for this side, 

Also, the angels stood, and held the posts; 

H; BE; Hz King: 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

Upon this New Year we enter with good 
heart, strengthened and encouraged by 
the greetings and good counsel of the 
friends whose words are here gathered 
together. At every stage. in the journey 
of our life, bearing in mind the trust 
placed in the hands of Tur InquiRER, to 
be a true organ of the religious life of a 
community of Free Churches, the im- 
pulse returns to speak some word of 
renewed pleading for more earnest pur- 
pose, and more complete consecration to 
the service of spiritual truth, and a 
deeper inward life. There is always 
that need to realise anew that our 
strength must be in the inward life 
with Gop, both for the service of a 
more complete individual faithfulness 
and for the perfecting of our communion 
and fellowship in the Church. Both the 
President of the National Conference and 
Dr. CaRpENTER lay stress on the need of 
this inward movement, as the essential 
thing,*|before there can be any real pro- 
gress in our religious life, and we may 
well take it as our first impulse of recon- 
secration in this New Year to seek for a 
greater quietness of faith, a deeper sense 
of the Divine Presence, in the gladness 
of knowing that we are called to this 


high service, and that in our faithfulness 


Gop holds us upon the true way, and will 
make more and more clear to us the glory 
of life, and give us of His strength to do 
the true work of the world. 

In secret communion with the UnsEgEn, 
we have each to find our own peace, and 
then in the fellowship of the house of 
prayer the great gladness of being to- 
gether in that one spirit, for mutual 
encouragement and confession, for the 
testimony of truth, and the ministry of 
sympathy and brotherhood. The Church 
remains now as ever, a great organ of 
power, for the spiritual cleansing and 
uplifting of our common life, and the 
direction of the forces of our manhood 
for the highest service; if only we will 
use it to that end, and first of all, in the 
true spirit of fellowship and communion 
with the UNSEEN, make it such an instru- 
ment of the Divine Will. s 


THE INQUIRER. 


We do not know what the year may 
have in store for us; We do know what 
is the instant claim of the Spirir upon our 
obedience, our joyful self-surrender, to be 
guided and used for service of the Highest. 
There is no joy like that of knowing that 
the FarHeEr’s will is done. If that is our 
first care, the whole intention of our life, 
we need have no fear, nor any other care 
as to how things may go with us in the 
world, either individually or as a people 
gathered into the communion of a living 
Church. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. 

Ir was a strong and helpful word that 
Dr. Croruers spoke to us in his Essex 
Hall Lecture last Whitsuntide—a word 
which it is well to call to mind at the 
beginning of another year. The little book 
of the published lecture* would serve as a 
pleasant and most welcome New Year’s 
greeting to send to friends. 

Religion, we are bidden to remember, is 
always in the making, and must always be 
so, because it is of the very essence of 
life. We cannot be satisfied with far-off 
origins, or suppose that if we have traced 
a mighty river to its source in one tiny 
stream, that explains it, or gives to us any 
true conception of what it really is in all 
the fulness of its being. We must see the 
whole great order of its -progressive life, 
and, above all, must realise the unity of 
those spiritual forces which compass it 
about, and all contribute to the making of 
what it now is. Thus religion, in the dim 
past, may have had crude, unmoral 
beginnings, in the first stirrings of spiritual 
life, among the things of an earlier animal 
existence ; but that is a very small part 
of what has gone to the making of religion, 
and mature experience becomes aware of 
far loftier relations. We have to judge of 
the whole by what is most profound and 
of highest worth in that experience, and 
see that we do not neglect the living appeal 
of the present. ‘‘ The great significance 
of the Old Testament,’’ says Dr. CRoTHERS, 
‘* hies in the fact that it is the record of the 
way inwhich this primitive religion [reli- 
gion beiore it was thoroughly moralised] 
met another stream of ethical energy. 
There was first conflict and, finally fusion. 
The passion of the great prophets was 
primarily a moral passion. To the priests 
of the older cults they must have seemed 
to be mere iconoclasts, despisers of the old 
sanctities. In the end they succeeded in 
uniting what before had been separated, 
So in the formative period of Christianity 
we are conscious of the meeting of many 
forces. Christian historians with an apolo- 
getic bias have done their best to belittle 
the spiritual energy which was character- 
istic of the period in which the new church 


* “The Making of Religion.” The Essex 
Hall Lecture, 1906. By Samuel M, Crothers, 
D.D., Cambridge, U.S.A, Cap Green, 5, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 1s. net.) 
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grew into power. 


But we cannot fail to Ls 
see the signs of promise, the austere aes 
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morality of the Stoics, the spiritual aspira- 
kt z 


tion in the new forms taken by the Gree 
philosophies, the revival of oriental mysti- 


widened with the Empire itself. The 
whole story cannot be written, for these 
diverse elements unconsciously blended 
with the new faith. Multitudes were 
seeking a higher kind of life. The Christian 


Church represented the aspirations not — 
merely of a little band of Galileans, but 


the spiritual struggles of the world. We 
cannot understand Christianity if we 
belittle the age in which it arose, any more 
than we do honour to Jesus by underrating 
the race to which he belongs.”’ 


And in the present day we have to realise 


what are the essential things of our best 


life, for there we shall find the true meaning 
of religion as it now is in the making, rich 
in hope for the future, and there we 


shall find that we are nearest to the 
That is the direct appeal 


living Gop. 
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cism, the cosmopolitan sympathy which | 


which Dr. CrotHers makes to us, with a — 


faith that is full of the vigour and gladness 
of a life facing the rising dawn. 


One chief demand of the Spirit in our 
time is for absolute veracity, springing 
from an austere, disinterested worship of 
truth, demanding purity of mind and 
heart. There are such men, said Dr. 
CROTHERS, in our Universities to-day ; 
‘*and these men, when they look upon 


conventional religion, are shocked at— 


what shall I say they are shocked at the 
profanity of it. I say the profanity, 
because asa part of these men’s religion, 
their deepest impulse, the thing they would 
die for, is the disinterested worship of 
truth.’® Thus are they alienated from the 
churches, because of that stirring of a 
purer religious impulse in their own hearts. 
‘* Yet there are forces which are “slowly 
building the new Church in which the 
Truth-lover can worship, without mental 
reservation or apology. The very forces 
which are destroying ecclesiastical pre- 
tentiousness are making for a more sincere 
and vital faith.’ And with that passion 
for truth must be reckoned the. democratic 
enthusiasm of those who are working tor 
a society based on brotherliness, and in 
such efforts are stirred by deep religious 
impulse. Dr. Croruers finds that in 
America ‘‘ one of the most promising signs. 
is the establishing in our large cities of 
Schools of Philanthropy for young men 
and women who are going from our 


Universities for courses of patient study of - 
social conditions—not any more with the — 


idea of mere giving, but with the desire, 
first of all, of knowing the truth—then 
with their brother men engaging in the 
great Divine work of uplifting humanity.’’ 

We have in our churches an open way 
for better service, and the opportunity 
freely to respond to such an appeal as this. 
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We shall do well, on the threshold of 
another year, to renew our dedication to 
the pure service of truth and a sincere and 
earnest spirit of brotherhood. So shall 
we surely find a new power moving in our 
hearts towards the making of religion, a 
strength and joy to ourselves, and a help, 
such as we have never yet been able to 
give, in ministering to all the needs of our 
fellow-men. 

Standing at our own post of duty, we 
look back in retrospective and reverent 
mood, and we see the great cloud of 
witnesses, the men of every generation, of 
whom the world was not worthy, and we 
see, looking straight into their faces (so Dr. 
CrotHers concluded his lecture), that they 
all were worshippers, all believers, with 
something of a transcendent vision. We 
see the light in their faces; but when we 
would ask what it means, we must no 
longer look back. We must turn to see 
what they were looking at. 

«These were men whose faces shone, 
because they were looking forward; be- 
cause, standing at the beginning of great 
tasks (too great for them), they saw, and 
they knew, the light dawning from afar, 
they were hoping because they were 
looking in the direction wherein hope 
" always dawns, they were knowing, because 
they were doimg, Gop’s will, they were 
believing because out of their experience 
faith was made, and joy came again ; they 
were children of the dawn, and they 
rejoiced in the light. We cannot know 
what religion is by looking back at our 
saints and heroes, but by looking forward 
to that which they looked for. We are 
here not to preserve their work, but to 
continue it. Religion consists ‘not of 
spent deeds, but of doing.’ As we face 
our tasks, resolutely determined to go 
forward, we see the same vision that 
cheered our fathers, because we are moving 
in the same direction.’’ 


THE WARRIOR: 


Him [ hail of men the first 
Who, in this mad war of things, 
Sanely dares the fury’s worst, 
And the song immortal sings. 


Him I hail the first and best— 
Be the second he that will— 
Who, with fire divine possess’d, | 
Fights creation’s battle still. 


At the trumpet call of Fate 

Others waver, weakly dumb ; 
He, as one the lists await, 

Answers with a glad ‘‘ I come!”’ 


Him the Powers Eternal hail, 
Round him ancient chaos yields, 

Order, beauty, truth prevail, 
Deserts turn to harvest fields 


Strong is he, and blithe as strong, 
Spite of all his battle-scars— 
Singer of the primal song, 
Brother of the morning stars! 


W. G. Tarrant. 
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THE Rev. JosrpaH Woop, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


To the Ministers and Members of the 
Churches on the Roll of the National 
Conference. - 


Dear Breruren,—l should not venture 
to address you in this fashion at the New 
Year had you not called me to the high 
honour and great responsibility of the 
President’s office. It is your confidence 
emboldens me to offer you a New Year’s 
greeting, and to accompany it with a word 
concerning that which is nearest to my 
heart—the welfare of our churches. The 
writer of an apostolic epistle utters a wish 
I could make my own: ‘‘ Beloved, I wish 
above all things that ye may prosper, and 
be in health, even as your soul prospereth.” 
It is a wish first of all for soul-prosperity 
in the confidence that 1i inwardly the man 
or the church is in health, not merely alive, 
but abounding in life, all other needful 
prosperities will follow. What are the 
prosperities we desire for our churches ? 
Numbers? Crowded pews? Balance- 
sheets on the right side? Generous gifts 2 
Eloquent preachers? The world’s good- 
will? Social recognition instead of social 
ostracism ? Such prosperities as_ these 
may or may not be good for our churches, 
but they are certainly not the things one 
emphasises in the good wishes of a New 
Year’s greeting. It is power to do good, 
to heal the sick, to cleanse the leper, to 
give sight to the blind, to raise the dead, 
and to make the impact ot the church on 
the world more vital and effective for the 
world’s regeneration which are the pros- 
perities of chiefest concern. And, first 
of all, to transmute the truth we know 
into the lives we live. 

Life! 1t is this of which not only *‘ our 
veins,’ but our churches ‘‘are scant.’’ 
How the word rings through the Bible ! 
There is the tree of life in Eden, and there 
is a tree of life whose leaves are for healing 
in the paradise of the Apocalypse. First 
and last: it is life which is the un- 
speakable blessing of religion. “‘ Seek ye 
me, and ye shall live.’’ “‘ The fear of the 
Lord is. a fountain of life.’? ‘I have set 
before thee the way of life.’? ‘‘ Thou 
wilt show me the path of life.’ ‘* The 
life is more than meat.’’? ‘‘ In him was 
life and the life was the light of men.’’ 
‘© A pure river of water of life.’ ‘‘I 
am the bread of life.’’ ‘‘ For this came 
I into the world that they might have life 
and might have it more abundantly.’’ 

It is for this the whole world is eager. 
Life is what the sick man wants; life 
is the craving of the dying man; it is 
the want of life which urges the despairing 
soul to suicide, for it is not death he seeks, 
but to escape the living death of his own 
soul; it is renewing of the exhausted 
powers of life we hope to find in our 
holidays ; it is life the bosom of the mother 
gives the infant; it is more lie the 
soul needs when harassed and burdened 
and conscience-stricken; the supreme 
trouble of life is lack of life. And what is 
the matter with a feeble, ineffective, 
stagnant church but want of life? The 
hopeful thing is that the very pain and 
discontent with our weakness we feel is a 
sign of life stirring within us: 
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We have spoken much of a forward 
movement. But there can be no forward 
movement which is not preceded’ by an 
mward movement: Some of us feel our 
great need of organisation for effective 
doing, but we feel yet more deeply, feel it 
with a thirst which is inextinguishable, 
that it is life, the water of life direct from 
heavenly springs which is our  para- 
mount need. So many of us and so many 
of our churches are only half alive. We 
can. recall, perhaps, some moment of 
experience when life was richer and fuller 
and more exuberant than ever before ; 
when we thrilled with a sense of the power 
and joy of life, and nothing seemed im- 
possible, and the yoke became easy and 
the burden light, and the feet moved 
swiftly on the errands of goodwill, and 
the very air we breathed quivered with 
vitality. But now—now how are we 
oppressed by lethargy, weariness, stupely- 
ing, enervating apathy about the great deep 
things of God and the soul, scarcely hoping 
that any flood of life will appear for our 
reviving: And does not this personal 
history of the soul too often repeat itself 
in our churches? Once there was a time 
of flowering and fruitage, and life—pro- 
digal, inexhaustible life, hike a youthful 
passion or the onward rush of spring, 
gave the churches a victorious season. 
But how dim and flickering is its life to-day! 
Love, aspiration, joy, creative power, the 
abanion of flinging everything into noble 
eitort for the kingdom and the cause, and 
flinging it with a song—alas! what do we 
know of such ecstasies ? 

And yet we might know everything. 
The Fountain has not run dry; the hills 
still stand from whence cometh help; 
the miracle of miracles, the bringing of 
life out of death is waiting but two things, 
the touch of God and the willing mind. 
But where is the soul, where is the church, 
that really, deeply, and passionately 
wants to live its fullest life, the life that 
will overtop every other purpose ? What 
church is willing to obey to the full length 
of obedience all that it knows of the true 
and the good, in perfect sympathy and 
co-operation with God ? 

It is nearly sixty years ago since Mr. 
Thom wrote: ‘‘ It is said ‘ The adminis- 
tration of religion is so powerless.’ It 
may be so; but, have you warmed it by 
the participation of a fervent heart 2?’ 
Has the feebly uttered truth been passed 
with power through your own souls, or 
fallen on sensibilities prepared to kindle ? 
Has the lifeless prayer become life within 
your spirits? Have you prayed or only 
listened? Have you really conceived 
of yourselves as members of a church at 
all, a communion for fostering the re- 
ligious life in one another, in which every 
earnest spirit breathes his own temper 
into all ? ** 

I do not forget the peculiar difficulties 
of our own little community of churches. 
To stand as we do for. “‘the pieties of 
the intellect ’* as well as the pieties of 
the heart, to make our church the natural 
home for emancipated minds, to witness 
uncompromisingly for the utmost intel- 
lectual liberty, is to incur a world of 
opposition and prejudice and misunder- 
standing. And if we stood for these 
things alone or chiefly we should deserve 
our reproach: But we have to prove that 
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these things are not only compatible 
with the spiritual life, but that they are a 
better aid to that great end than the 
creeds and magic we. have left bebind. 
Intellectual integrity is surely a diviner 
handmaid of faith than believing the 
incredible. To be hospitable to the new 
thought of our time about God, and the 
universe, and the soul’s destiny, is more 
favourable to the cultivation of the 
Christlike character and the graces that 
dwelt in him, than subscription to articles 
of belief: The Gospel of the Kingdom 
is, we are convinced, at once a far simpler 
and a far nobler thing than the churches 
have made its But this conviction only 
increases our responsibility. lf we have 
a nobler conception of the Gospel than 
others, we ought to do a nobler work. If 
we have a finer instrument it ought to 
accomplish better results; if ours is a 
sharper sword, it ought to win more vic- 
toriously. It is not the Gospel we preach 
that is wanting, it is that we are not fully 
alive who preach it: It is not that the 
sword is feeble, it is that the hands wield- 
ing it are lacking in strength. 

Brethren, let us betake ourselves to 
the Source and Giver of Life. Let us 
more earnestly this New Year than in the 
past cultivate what Jeremy Taylor so 
finely called ‘‘the practice of the pre- 
sence of God.’* Lack of life means a 
feeble consciousness of God. Really to 
live and live in abundance ‘‘ the life 
which is life indeed,’ is to live in the 
Light of His countenance: 

Fulness of life is in obedience, love and 
communion with the ‘‘ Holiest in the 
Height,’* a Soul in ever-deepening sym- 
pathy with God: Whenever and to 
whomsoever the sense of God is intense 
and vivid, there the water of life will be 


found flowing as a river for the help of 


man. 


Birmingham JosEPH Woop: 


THe Rey. 8. A. SreinTHAL, PRESIDENT 


oF MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Aut who trust in the love of God will 


greet the New Year with hope and joy. 


Though the sky may here and there be 
dark, we know that above the clouds there 
May the 
Heavenly Father open the hearts of men 
to the mind which was in Jesus, and, 


is the pure vault of clear light. 


" fillmg them with faith and love, grant to 
all a blessed and a happy New Year ! 
§. ALFRED STEINTSAL. 


Tue Rey. Dr. CARPENTER, PRINCIPAL OF 


MancuHEsteR COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Dear Epitor,—You ask for a few 
words of greeting as we all step forth upon 


our way, to the ministers and members of 


our churches. In our homes, among kin- 
dred and friends, we wish each other a 
Happy New Year ; let us do so also in the 
household of faith. But happiness in the 
home does not come without thought and 
love and sacrifice. What of these gifts do 
we dedicate to Truth, to Liberty, to Reli- 
gion? As we seck the things that are 
above, must we not desire for each other, as 
for ourselves, more joy in worship and more 
steadfastness in work? If our religion 
is to be to us anything more than a casual 
decoration on the fringe of life it must be 
maintained by unceasing endeavour. And 
for this end we must win the sympathy of 


the young. It is not always easy to do 
this along the technical paths of Bible 
study or philosophy. These have values 
which I do not wish to disparage. But 
when it is once realised that religion is the 
most potent of social forces, and holds the 
key to the highest achievements of life, we 
shall arouse a real enthusiasm in those who 
are now indifferent or unawakened. The 
great feature of our time is the deepening 
sense that the welfare of the people is 
bound up with the prayer “* Thy kingdom 
come.’’ The sense that it must come 
through man as well as for man will make 
us patient with impatience, and willing to 
labour and wait while science and states- 


manship slowly work out the methods of 
In this preparation 


realising new ideals. 


every one must bear his part. I suggest, 


therefore, to my brethren, teachers and 
learners in religion, three aims for the 


coming year: 


(1) Greater personal faithfulness in our 


common life and work. 


(2) Increase of the spirit of worship in 


church and home. 


(3) Arousal of the young to study and 
service for the amendment of the social 


order. 


And may the good hand of our God be on 


us all. 
J. EStLin CARPENTER. 


Tue Rev. C. B. Upron, Emeritus Pro- 


FESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN MANCHES- 
THER COLLEGE, OXrorD. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—Fortunately the 
mental vigour of newspapers is not subject 
to the same conditions ot growth and decay 


which hold good of individual minds. The 
celebrated Dr 


achievements of their earlier vears. 


years ago, | first made its acquaintance. 


The spirit of a newspaper finds its re- 
incarnations on this earth as each editor 
becomes emeritus, and hands on the task 
Very iortunate has Tux 
Inquirer been in this matter; through its 
successive re-incarnations it has assurealy 
well preserved its original character—its 
passion for freedom and for truth—and in 
its columns the advances in scientific, 
philosophical, and theological insight have 
been faithtully reflected. During its exist- 
ence it has seen and chronicled many 


to his successor. 


importart changes in the religious world, 


and now, it I rightly interpret the signs 


ot the time, it is soon to see a still more 
momentous revolution. 


and forcible expression to the funda- 
mental religious principle of the immediate 
self-revelation of God in the rational, the 
moral, and the spiritual life of man, and 
has maintained that here, and here alone, 
is the true and ultimate seat of authority 
in religion; the final court of appeal before 
which both the ‘‘ Church ’* of the Catholics 
and the ‘* Bible ’’ of Protestants must find 
their justification. Till comparatively re- 
cently this has been as a voice crying in the 
wilderness, for it has called forth hardly 
any response either from the Established 


Osler assures us’ that the 
work turned out by sexagenarians, whether 
in literature or politics or theology, is 
necessarily inferior in quality to the 
But 
though Tue Inquirer has now passed its 
sixtieth year, I find it no less interesting, 
no less stimulating to earnest thought and 
to high endeavour than it was when, torty 


For many a year 
now THe Inquirer has given frequent 


Church or from the great Nonconformist 
sects in this country. At the present time, 
however, there are most remarkable indica- 
tions that all over Christendom this grand 
belief in the present Incarnation of the 
living Godiin Humanity, and His pre- 
eminent selfi-manifestation in the per- 
sonality cf Jesus, is stirring in the inmost 
heart oi many churches, and will, ere very 
long, give birth to docirinal divisions in a 
host of congregations. <A great breaking 
up of denominational boundaries cannot 
be very tar of, and much dissolution and 
reconstruction must needs be before reli- 
gious thinkers re-organise themselves in 
accordance with their real spiritual affinities. 
For a time there will perhaps be painful 
discord, but out of it will arise a far deeper 
sense of unity and spiritual brotherhocd. 
Theological differences will fade away or 
will be seen to be unessential when all 
religious souls look tor light and guidance 
to the seli-revealing Father within. These 
coming changes will no doubt lend new 


interest to the columns of Tue INQUIRER ~ 


and of its younger contemporary, The 
Christian Life; nor will our papers be 
content with recording the progress of 
liberal religion. They will themselves be 
active champions on the side of freedom 
and truth. Both editor and contributors 
have, 1 believe, a good time before them, 
anc to both 1 heartily say, Mactr, macte 
vutute este. : 
Cuartes B. Upton. 


Tue Rev. Jonn Hunter, D.D., 
or GLascow. 


It is my prayer that over all the free 
non-subscribing churches of the country 
a new breath of life, of faith, of courage, and 
of unity may be breathed. They are not 
rising anywhere as they ought to the height 
of their opportunity—the splendid oppor- 
tunity which unfettered trusts give to 
many ot them in these days of movement 
and progress. Though the old doctrinal 
controversies are practically extinct, yet 
they are still thinking too much of what 
they stood against in the past, and too 
little of what they ought to stand for 
in the living present. They are free 
where other religious communities are more 


or less bound—free within the great 


Christian lines to think and believe, to 


worship and teach, to work and serve; _ 


but they might just as well be bound if 
they are not making the very most and 
the very best of their freedom in all best 
ways. True to their ecclesiastical position 


they should be gathering the choicest 


results of the Christian ages, and all that 
the experience of other churches has proved 
to be most helpful to faith and piety ; they 
should have the purest, richest, and most 
inspiring Christian worship, the most 
enlightened and catholic Christian teaching, 
and the noblest torms of Christian service. 

It is time for a great positive and con- 
structive movement and work on unsec- 
tarian and liberal Christian lnes to begin 
in right earnest. The most thoughtful 
religious men are everywhere ready for it. 
Their seeming indifference to institutional 
religion is mainly due, I am convinced, 
to the fact that they are no longer content 
with putting one sectarianism or dogma- 
tism in the place of another. They want to 
set their feet in a larger place. We are 
also leaving behind the purely negative 
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and critical stage of things, and the further 
liberalisation of theological opinion we may 
trust very much to the general progress of 
knowledge and learning. We have escaped 
at a great cost irom the limitations ot the 
past; we have clearer light and better 
understanding of the Christian ideas and 
the Christian spirit; but our larger free- 
Jom and larger knowledge are only means 
‘oO an end—and that end is the build- 
ing up of a church truly and simply 
Christian, full of spiritual life and light, 
warmth and inspiration, and wide enough 
and hospitable enough to welcome and to 
hold all disciples of Jesus Christ. No church 
is So necessary as this Church of the Recon- 


 ciliation, mediating between the old and 


the new, the past and the present, where 
‘Mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But-vaster.’ ” 

Let nothing lower and narrower than this 
be our ideal, and let us, while we have op- 
portunity, not grudge anything in the way 
of service and sacrifice which it demands 
for its full and beautiful realisation. 

JoHn Hunrmr. 

Glasgow, January 1, 1907. 


THe Rey. Franx Waurers, CaurcH ov 
THE Divine Uniry, Newcastie-on-Tynu. 


The Rosary of the Years.—An ancient 
Persian poet says: ‘‘ He needs no other 
- rosary, whose thread of life is strung with 
beads of Thought and Love.’’ The 
‘memorials of Infinite Mercy should convert 
the sequences of time into one liturgy of 
_ praise. In its entire completeness our 
mortal experience will appear as one divine 
gilt, to find its place for ever on the bead- 
roll of Eternal Love, whose unbroken 
thread of providential goodness shall make 
our life in God an unending rosary of joy 
and peace. 

Se apse Frank WALTERS. 


: Toe Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Epiror oF THe ‘‘ HipBeRT JOURNAL.’ 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—In reference to your 
request for a few words of good cheer, I 
confess to feeling little inclination to indulge 
in vague generalities, however pleasant 
they may sound at this season. TFortu- 
nately, however, [ am able to point to 
something definite which seems to me to 
afford grounds of hope to those of your 
readers who are looking to the coming of a 
better day. I refer to the Van Mission, 
of which we hear good accounts from the 
North of England. I can remember no 
movement undertaken in my time among 
the circle of your readers and sympathisers 

of which the possibilities have been so large. 

Tsay possibilities, for it is too early to speak 
of results. If the movement should ulti- 
mately prove misdirected, that is to say, 
if it falls under the sway of denominational 
ambitions (which are amongst the worse 
forms of irreligion), it will assuredly come 
to naught. The world of our day would 
have no need for anything of the kind. 

But if, as I anticipate, its aims are ethical 
and religious, its leaders will find not a mere 

opening but a positive demand for that 

which they have to offer. The Great 

Awakening, which is not far off, will not 
provide a power of which any church may 

avail itself to turn the wheels of its machi- 

nery. That machinery in most churches, 


considered merely as machinery, has 
become obsolete; to a large extent it has 
broken down; and, though the persons 
most concerned seldom seem aware of the 
fact, it is already rusting on the scrap 
heaps of Time. The new movement will 
issue, as all great religious movements 
have issued and ever must issue, from the 
People, and not from the churches as such. 
The Van Mission, therefore, in going to the 
People is guided by a true instinct. It 
ought to have a great future. But there 
are dangers. Corruptio optima pessima. 
L, P. Jacks. 


Miss Marian PrircuHarp, Lonpon. 


It is very pleasant to have the oppor- 
tunity of sending a New Year’s greeting 
to a larger circle of friends than we can 
reach by, means of the postman, and 
therefore I gladly accept your invitation, 
dear Mr. Editor, to make use of your 
columns for this purpose. A very happy 
New Year to all friends who read these 
lines ! 

There are still a few folk here and there 
who look with disdain on the keeping of 
these special times and seasons, but, for my 
part, I think they are amongst the most 
precious legacies left to us from our fore- 
fathers ; for did these landmarks disappear, 
the world would lose much of its glorious 
warmth and colour, and its trials and 
difficulties would be much harder to con- 
quer. 

Do we not all remember some long 
country excursion we have made, perhaps 
in the days of long ago? Many hours of 
steady walking were before us, and we went 
on and on; gradually our feet became 
weary, the beautiful stretches of country 
seemed to pass so quickly, while the stony 
places appeared almost interminable. 
How glad we were when at last a halt was 
called! How we stretched ourselves on 
the green grass, and rested, and ate, and 
recalled with hearty laugh some of the 
difficulties which, at the time of occurrence, 
we had well nigh thought insurmountable. 
Then came out our maps and our compass ; 
we looked to see if we had come by the 
right road, and we made up our minds 
which would be the best way to continue. 
Finally, we put on our knapsacks or side- 
pockets again, and started on with fresh 
courage and vigour. 

And surely the observance of these 
landmarks of Life’s Journey are just as 
delightful and refreshing as were the halting 
places in our day’s excursion. The sterner 
business of life has been put aside for merry- 
making with our children in the Christmas 
festival of peace and goodwill; there has 
been time for ‘* backward looking o’er 
the past,’’ in order to see whether we are 
in the right path; and finally, here we are 
beginning the New Year, refreshed, re- 
invigorated, and, I trust, full of hope for 
the future. 

Marian PRITCHARD. 


THe Ruv. J. H. Weatserann, BAnK- 
STREET CHAPEL, Bouron. 

There does not ssem to be anything in 
the immediate outlook to stir up a mighty 
enthusiasm amongst us, and to send us 
singing on our way through the year to 
come. The liberal movement in theology, 
from which so much was hoped, does no 
good to the Unitarian churches, whose 


happiest time was when the morose god 
of the penal theologies gave them the 
opportunity of an eflective moral. protest. 
Unfortunately for Unitarianism, its bap- 
tism into liberal theology was too previous ; 
if it had been postponed a generation its 
liberalism might have been idealist and 
Christian and glowing, instead of realist and 
rationalist and dry. In the political 
situation there is no grist for the Unitarian 
mill, unless in Disestablishment the old 
Unitarian plea for veracity be heard again. 
For the present our text ought to be, 
‘*Stablish the things that remain, that 
were ready to die.’”® It was said of Lord 
Randolph Churchill that he had.a brilliant 
future behind him; the words will serve 
as our epitaph unless we reform. Our 
chief need is an honest stock-taking. In 
mission wo:k the-whole policy of starting 
new churches that, under the most favour- 
able conditions, must remain mendicant 
for many years, needs reconsideration. 
Halt our pessimism is due to the tale, 
repeated at every meeting of our local 
associations, of the failure of chu:ches that 
never had the prospect of successful life. 
Let our ambition be at present to fill the 
churches we have with a full congregation 
at every service Then the future will 
take care of our mission work. lt we cannot 
succeed handsomely in the towns where we 
are, we shall do no better elsewhere. There 
is no law of Nature to ordain that a Unit- 
arian building shall be one-third full. 
And, on the theological side, there is urgent 
need of reconstruction and restatement. 
Penny tracis won’t do it. There would be 
some instructive answers if we canvassed 
our people for answers to such questions 
as these :—‘* What is the theory of a 
Unitarian congregation?’’ “‘Is it in 
any sense a Divine society ?’* ‘* What 
spiritual functions does it possess, and when 
and where and how are they exercised ? ’” 
‘* What, other than pecuniary, are the 
obligations of its members ?’’ One would 
be glad to see our expensive colleges jhelping 
us in the work of theological restatement. 
They have not neglected historical criti- 
cism or philosophy, but they have done 
little for our systematic theology. 
J. H. WEATHERALL. 
Bolton, December 31, 1906. 


THe Rev. ALEXANDER WEBSTER, 
ABERDEEN: 


I would place as the first article in a 
man’s faith the belief that he is in some 
way needed; that there is a definite 
work for him to do which does not le 
at the hand of any other, and that his 
religion consists in the doing of that work. 
His personality is to him the nearest and 
divinest fact. 1t indicates his life-busi- 
ness. When he “‘ comes to himself,’* 
he is not very far from God. 

The second article of his faith may 
well be ‘‘ My life shall be a challenge: 


not a truce.’’; He has to challenge each 


thought ere he gives it a place in his mind: 
Hach affection ere he harbours it in his 
heart: Hverything for its right to be, 
even the cherubim that keep the way of 
the higher life, so as to know facts from 
fancies. and truth from falsehood. And 
being intent on living rightly, a man 
should also set it down as an item of his 
faith that to suffer is not the supreme 
evil, but to be unserviceable; The 
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strenuous struggler is never permanently|I respond as to the 


hurt: He is repaired by his struggling 
energy. The struggle for service gives a 
broad mastery ot life, a lucidity of in- 
tellect, a fortitude of heart, and an august 
wisdom which far more than make up 
for the wounds got by the way. 

Another article of faith may be added: 
in true life there are neither false heroics 
nor rebellious cynicism. The true heroism 
is in the soul that keeps its place, and 
takes its share of the world’s burden. 
The conscientious man does not charge his 
dyspepsia to God, nor imagine that his 
headache is due to an eternal fault in 
nature: Probably the last thing that comes 
to us is the purification of passion, the 
sitted, clarified, mellowed, radiant serenity 
of the wholly victorious soul. Ere that 
comes we have to recall our misplaced 
affections, give up all the frauds we 
practice‘on ourselves, work out the last 
dissonant vibration of selfishness, reconcile 
each faculty with another, and steady our 
souls by ballast of wealthy wisdom. We 
may never be without flaw, but the course 
of our life will not flow through the flaw, 
but past it or over it with watchful wari- 
ness of the fracture. ALEX: WEBSTER. 


Mr. Jonn Denpy, MANCHESTER: 


“* What shall we hope for in the New 
Year?’ ‘‘ Let us,’” said he, “* pray 
that we be not made too comfortable.”’ 
The fire was warm, the chair easy, his 
dinner had been good, outside snow fell, 
and wind blew; nevertheless he con- 
tinued in this wise: ‘‘ The desire for 
comfort is become a disease in our time, 
a corruption of civilisation. Comfort, 
beginning with warmth, degenerates into 
stuffiness. Our minds follow the trick 
of our bodies, and hug cushions when 
they should be tasting storms. Our house 
of life is a group of little overheated 
apartments, political and social, theo- 
logical and moral, for the most part with 
windows closed and blinds down for fear 
of draughts. We make them seem larger 
by hanging mirrors which reflect . only 
our own furniture, designed by others. 
We move from one co another cautiously 
keeping the front door closed; fully 
persuaded that no house is so good as ours. 
Outside the great elemental forces play 
fiercely and beautifully. Of them are 
bred storm and danger, difficulty and 
doubt, also strength and light, health 
and high endeavour. Yet our wisdom 
consists in dodging them, our success in 
taking refuge behind stuccoed walls and 
accommodating creeds. To miss com- 
fort, bodily and spiritual, is to fail in 
life. To live in the open is altogether 
too dangerous. Shall we not amend 
our prayer and cry, ‘From too much 
comfort, from all stuffiness of mind and 
soul, from the fear of the unknown and 
the terror of the change that is at hand, 
from the conceit of small opinions about 
great things, and the self that does so 
sorely beset us, Good Lord, deliver us’ ? 
Let us stand up and go outside.’’ 

JouHn DEnDY: 


Tue Rey, W. J. Jupp, Free Curisrian 
CuuRCcH, CROYDON. 

You demand, Sir Editor, ‘‘ a message of 

greeting and exhortation’’ to put folk 

“into good heart ’’ for the coming year. 


ce 


greeting;’’ the 
‘* exhortation’? I must leave to others, 
being, in relation to that, much more in 
the mood to receive than to give. 

How dare I exhort you, or your readers, 
favoured as I am, unduly—sitting here 
at a window wide open, southwards, to the 
sea and sky, with the winter sun shining 
through, and the sound of the waves coming 
up, as the tide sways shoreward, calm and 
full. But I greet you, and all the world! 
How otherwise, with these broad spaces 
of air and morning sunlight drawing out 
the soul into fellowship with all things! 
One must needs be in love with life on such 
a morning, and believe that all its creatures 
are loveable, if only one’s heart were big 
enough and its finer sensibilities alert and 
responsive to the charm of existence, 
lurking somewhere in every form which 
that existence takes. If only I could greet 
the good in: the worst of men—even in 
myself as one of the worst—I should call 
it forth and cheer it into fruition of beauty 
and joy. Look how the sun, though low 
in the sky, greets the cold grey sea, and 
makes it glow with colour! And far out 
on the horizon, where the broad breast 
of the sea heaves to meet the bend of the 
sky, there is a line of golden light, making 
a path to the end of the endless world. 
The mystery is there as of old, and the 
secret of the sea and the sky, like the secret 
of human destiny, is well kept; and the 
cry of the sea bird over the waste of waters 
is like the cry of man’s passionate soul 
down the long wastes of time. But that 
blending of gold ard grey on the far horizon, 
and the harmony of colour and form in 
sky and cloud and waters, are symbols of 
that invisible world which the thoughts of 
men inhabit—the realm of desire and 
wonder and hope. 

So, in spite of the cold grey mystery of evil 
and wrong, which is still all about us and 
within us, we may go forth into the new 
year bravely enough—with that old human 
courage of despair which carries in itself 
all the unuttered prophecies of good; we 
may grect the Unknown with a cheer, 
sure that it will not fail to yield its own 
surprise of gladness and of peace. 

To thought and love, expressed in pas- 
slonate service, all things are possible. 
The world is as full of need as it is of 
beauty, and in striving to meet its need 
we get our clearest vision of its beauty. 
The world as God makes it every moment 
is all right ; but it is all right, for us, only 
as we live to transform and transcend 
it by the light of human reason and the 
ardour of human love. W. J. Jur. 


Tue Rev. J. C. Operrs, ULLET-RoAD 
Cuurcu, LIVERPOOL. 


(From the Church Calendar.) 

Hait to the New Year, with its new 
opportunities, bright hopes, glad anticipa- 
tions, and unsullied record! Let us greet 
its coming with renewed trust in the highest 
and best, and with a heightencd resolu- 
tion to do more than we have done in the 
past for the truths which we hold, and for 
the church of which we are members. Our 
church life is a corporate existence which 
we should do our utmost to cherish. We 
should remember that we are not merely a 
number of listeners, critics, truth-seekers, 
seat-holders in a building set apart for 
religious purposes, but that we are fellow- 


worshippers, members of a free Christian 
church, bound together by holy bonds, 
associated for common objects, ‘‘ helpers 
of one another’s joy.’’ -When we come to 
church it is not to indicate a passive assent 
to the presentation of a particular form of 
faith or to the routine of certain religious 
rites—we come to show a spirit of active 
co-operation, of kindly interest, and of 
cordial support. We should be welded 
together as members of one body, brothers~ 
and sisters meeting in one religious home. 
We look forward hopefully and gladly to 
the future, but we do not forget the past. 
The past has made us what we are to-day. 
Dr. Martineau once said: ‘* I cannot rest 
contentedly on the past; I cannot take 
a step towards the future without its 
support.’ Yes: we will live in the 
strength of the past, but we will listen to 
the call of the future. May the year upon 
which we have entered be marked by 
pore interest, wider activities, and fuller 
ife ! 
J. Coins OpGErRs. 


THE LATE PRINCIPAL RAINY. 


PREACHING in St. Mark’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, on the Death Roll of the past year, 


the Rev. R. B. Drummond spoke at some _ 


length of the late Principal Rainy, who 
died at Melbourne, on Saturday, December 
22, eighty years of age. 

It would be generally admitted, Mr. 
Drummond said, that Principal Rainy was 
a man of great ability, of consummate tact, 
of indefatigable industry, a born leader of 
men, with profound knowledge of human 
nature. Not a great theologian, or preacher, 
or orator—but the man of the hour, the 
leader of a great movement. Without any 
self-seeking on his part, or undue influence, 
he naturally took the first place in securing 
the union of two of the three great branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 
Himself a strong liberationist, he persuaded 
his party to waive that question, and 
so removed a chief obstacle to union; and 
he also prevailed upon the great majority 
of the old Free Church to adopt an Act 
similar to that Declaratory Act passed by 
the United Presbyterian Church, which 
was the first ostensible step away from 
the Calvinism of the Disruption Fathers 
towards a broader and anore generous 
theology. Dr. Rainy was himself, theo- 
logically speaking, a broad and moderate- 
minded man, in favour of tolerance and 
comprehension within reasonable limits. 
He* could move with the times, but he ~ 
could not, or rather he would not, move 
faster than the times. 
of the martyr spirit. He was what is 
called in politics an opportunist. His 
qualities were those of the statesman 
rather than of the reformer. But all this 
was just what was required for the work 
he had to do. That work he carried to a 
successful issue, and in his conduct of it, 
his only fault as a statesman was that he 
underestimated the strength of the oppo- 
sition and consequently took no pains to 
conciliate it. It was a serious fault, and 
went far to mar the completeness of his 
triumph. To him, as to others, the Lord 
Chancellor’s judgment declaring that the 
whole property of the church belonged to 
the very small minority who had opposed 
the union came like a bolt from the. blue, 
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and never, perhaps, did Dr. Rainy appear 
a greater man than in that hour of trial. 
It was a terrible blow, but he rose at once 
superior to calamity, and abated no jot 
of heart or hope. Principal Rainy was 
certainly a great leader, and succeeded in 
carrying through a movement for which 
the time was ripe ; yet, | am not sure that 
he was one who roused great enthusiasm 
in his followers, or attached them to him 
by strong personal ties. His name, how- 
ever, will go down to posterity as the 
leader of a movement, which perhaps even 
more than he himself was aware, was a 
movement of reform, and which meant 
ultimately an end to the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation, the beginning of a more 
enlightened theology and the establishment 
of the right of free criticism of the Bible. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor isnot responsible for the opinicn 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. . 

Sir,—It must be with the greatest 
pleasure that we read the notice of the 
success in natural science of a Willaston 
boy. 

Having lately been at Willaston School 
lecturing, I can heartily testity to the 
capabilities of the school. 
required is boys. As one who has had 
considerable and varied experience of 
schools and teaching, I most confidently 
recommend, nay urge, parents and 
‘guardians to entrust their boys to the care 
of the new headmaster, his experienced 
wife, and able staff, and support a school 
which works on right, modern, open lines. 
ee : H. D. Rozerts. 

123, Bedjord-street, Liverpool. 
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THE LAND OF OPHIR. 

Sir,—I notice in your issue of December 
29 your correspondent, Rev. J. Tyssul 
‘Davis, thinks that Mashonaland is the 
Land of Ophir. The general opinion is, 
however, that Somali, to the south of 
- the Gulf of Aden, is the Land of Ophir. The 
Egyptians called the district Punt, and 
got so much gold from there, that at one 
time silver was the more precious metal. 
The remark about the solid towers and 
monoliths is a pure guess ; but one repeated 
so often, that it is now accepted without 
proof; 


KENNETH LUPTON. 
Lysira Villas, Leckhampton-road, 
Cheltenham, January 1, 1907. 


Frrenps who are interested in the work 
of Mr. Horace M. Livens (brother of the 
Rev. H. M. Livens) have an opportunity 
during January of seeing eight of his 
pictures in the exhibition at the Rowley 
Gallery, Silver-street (within two minutes’ 
walk of Notting Hill-gate Station on the 
Inner Circle), in which he joins with three 
brother artists, Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., 
A. D. Peppercorn, and Bertram Priestman. 
There are here two examples of Mr. 
Livens’s brilliant paintings of fowls, and 
other subjects in still life. The pictures 
need plenty of light- 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON. 


THE announcement of the retirement 
of the Rev. William Wooding from the 
ministry at Stoke Newington Green suggests 
much that is interesting, both on the his- 
torical and the personal side. The retiring 
minister has worthily sustained the honour 
of a pulpit associated with names famous 
in Presbyterian story, such as Rees, 
Lindsay, Towers, Amory, and, most ccle- 
brated of all, Richard Price. The con- 
gregation was founded, I think, about two 
centuries ago; anyway, the old chapel 
was built in 1708. It was but a modest 
little meeting-house, and when it was 
enlarged in 1860 its dimensions were still 
comparatively small. But some choice 
spirits have found a religious home there 
in each succeeding generation, and an 
audience which to-day includes Pritchards, 
Turners, Youngs, and Titfords—to go no 
further—is one that demands enlightened 
service and calls for the preacher’s best. 
For twenty-five years Mr. Wooding has 
successfully responded to this high demand, 
and it is sorely against his hearers’ will 
that he is now seeking rest trom regular 
pulpit work, Let us all congratulate him 
on the vigour with which he has gone on, 
and the vigour with which he leaves off. 
Many years, we trust, are before him, 
and his strong manly voice is needed. 
Mrs. Barbauld, one of the famous attend- 
ants at Stoke Newington a hundred years 
ago, records that an old-time minister 
there besought the Lord that ‘‘ when we 
come to die we may have nothing to do 
but to die.’® With womanly shrewdness, 
Mrs. Barbauld preferred the contemplation 
ot dying, as we should say, in harness. 
There is still plenty to be done, and our 
triend will perhaps now find ways of helping 
the general movement which have hitherto 
been closed by the claims of his pulpit work, 
added to arduous teaching duties. As for 
the congregation, it has no need of anything 
but. a leader; we trust the new leader 
will be soon found. 

Turning to the life of our congregations 
as a whole I have reason to believe that 
faithtul effort is being put forth all round. 
I need not say that effort is required. 
London is no lubberland tor our churches, 
nor, in general, for churches of any kind. 
The crush and whirl, the care and compe- 
tition, the dissipation, the poverty, the 
riches, and the middle-class inertness—all 
the old features of this amazing metropol- 
itan lite—are as prominent as ever. But 
many are faithful, some hopeful, in the 
midst of it all. Results differ; in most 
cases there is encouragement, at least, 
visible to the thankful mind ; in all there 
is room for improvement. 

The signs of the times were surely never 
more prophetic cf a speedy diffusion of 
liberal religious views. The ‘‘ New 
Theology’? movement is growing more 
courageous, 1f not more definite, every 
year. The recent utterances of the Rev. 
R. J; Campbell at least have left no doubt 
where he stands; the upholders of the 
old Evangelical doctrine are aghast. Mr. 
Lewis, the successor of Dr. Guinness 
Rogers at Clapham, appears to have pro- 
voked so much alarm jby his outspoken 


acceptance of views which were terrifying 
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to the orthodox fathers, that serious pro- 
ceedings are on foot in his congregation. 
Elsewhere, one catches echoes in the same 
key. On the other hand, here is Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw frankly (how else 2) 
admonishing Churchmen respecting things 
obsolete, and, at the same time, confess- 
ing convictions which a little while ago 
would have seemed impossible to him— 
all tending very directly along the path 
we Unitarians have been trying to lay 
down these many years. It is the hour 
for the fearless renewal of our labours. | 

Amidst our usual activities some excep- 
tional events have happened. We have 
had a plentiful crop of bazaars and sales 
ot work; the need for them tells a tale 
which calls for no exposition, their organ- 
isation and completion bear witness to 
industry and ingenuity on the part of 
many somebcdies. Some of these enter- 
prises have had special reference to building 
schemes and some to current expenses. 
So far as I have learned all have yielded 
good, if not overflowing, harvests: 

By and by, unless I am much mistaken, 
some new effort of an organised kind will 
be needed, if our long - contemplated 
*“new churches’’ are not to be uncon- 
scionably delayed. Readers should need 
no telling that at Plumstead, Lewis- 
ham, and Kilburn we have land ready 
and congregations well alive, but insuffi- 
ciently housed. A tantalising sum of 
money 1s available to build the proper 
church structures—a large sum, and yes 
too small. The congregations referred to, 
and their ministers, are pluckily holding 
on; but the trial must be a severe one 
all round, and the sooner it-1s ended the 
better. I am glaa to hear that private 
munificence is giving our Missioner at 
Limehouse, the Rev. J. Toye, more ade- 
quate accommodation for his excellent 
work among the very poor. 

Friends in the country have noticed, 
and some more than noticed, the appeal 
made by a joint committee on behalt of 
the Boston Fund. (Of course, I mean “ the 
Fund for helping to send a body of repre- 
septative ministers from this country to 
the meeting at Boston, U.S.A., ot the 
International Council of Unitarian and ’’— 
well, &c. 1 beg to say again, simply, the 
Boston Fund.) It must be a great disap- 
pointment to our good friend, Dr. Herbert 
Smith, that the breakdown in his health 
still prevents him from carrying success- 
fully forward the scheme which he so chiv- 
alrously championed many months ago. 
I think the distance of the date of the 
meeting probably dulled the imagination 
of many then who, now we are in 1907, will 
realise the necessity of prompt action. 
Berths will soon have to be secured, and 
other arrangements made both at home 
and in the States. Happily, a consider- 
able response has been made already to 
the joint appeal, and the ‘** promise of a 
shower ’’ seems really in the air. 1 refer 
to the matter in this letter not because 
London has any special claim in the matter, 
beyond initiating and organising the jund. 
The whole lite of our churches throughout 
the country will assuredly receive new 
and abiding stimulus, as. Dr. Herbert 
Smith prophesied, irom the contemplated 
embassy of our preachers to a land, a 
scene, and a people so abounding in life- 
giving impulses. 
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Meanwhile, to return strictly to our own 
flocks, it is pleasant to observe that, on 
January 20, there is to be something like 
a ‘‘ General Post ’’ (the phrase is not mine 
but a learned brother’s) among our London 
pulpits. The notion is due to the con- 
ference between the Committee of the 
London District Unitarian Society and 
representatives of the congregations which 
took place in October, and to which I 
referred in my former letter. This inter- 
change will surely promote mutual know- 
ledge and fellowship among a people far 
too content with isolation; and the 
preachers will experience the educative 
effect of looking another audience in the 
face. Later on,in March, I understand, 
there will be in many districts series of lec- 
tures delivered by visiting ministers 
grouped together for this purpose; and 
these may be expected, it the subjects are 
well-chosen and well-announced, to stir 
up local interest: Perhaps my lay brother 
at the end of the church would add: 
‘* if well-treated and well-delivered.’* I 
agree; so do we all, quite unanimously. 
The dear lay brother (or sister) will really 
help in these last particulars by culti- 
vating in the New Year the habit of regular 
attendance and hearty participation in the 
good work of the church. Many things go 
to the making of a great preacher; cold 
neglect is not one of them: gS 

W. G. Tarrant. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Deparimeni 
should be as brief as possible, and be eent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

—— ns 


Aberdeen.—At the annual Sunday-school 
party, on Saturday, December 29, the school 
was reported in a prosperous condition, showing 
an increase of 27 scholars for the year. The 
principal item on the programme was the per- 
formance by some thirty of the children of a 
musical piece entitled ‘‘ Princess Paragona.” 

Bootle.—On Sunday afternoon, December 23, 
selections from the ‘‘ Messiah”’ were beautifully 
rendered by an augmented choir and orchestra 
at the Free Church; after the evening service a 
sacred concert was given. 

Chichester (Presentation),—The Rev. C. A, 
Hoddinott, having completed the eightieth year 
of his life, and twenty-fizet year of his pastorate 
at Chichester, the congregation remained after 
the close of service, on Sunday evening last, to 
congratulate him, and to express the hope that 
he would be spared for a long while yet ‘‘to 
continue the good work he has so long and ably 
done here.” The treasurer (Mr. G. Bowers) 
afterwards handed him a written address, and a 
purse containing four sovereigns, as the con- 
gregation’s tribute, with best wishes also for 
Mrs. Hoddinott. Mr. Hoddinott is still re- 
markably active, and preached at the workhouse 
last Sunday afternoon. 

Dover.—On the evening of Peace Sunday 
Mrs. Ginever, the minister's wife, was the 
preacher at Adrian-street Chapel, when a con- 
gregation of between eighty and ninety were 
present. She dwelt upon the incompatibility of 
war with that brotherhood, that love of ones’ 
enemy,which Christ taught. The evolution of the 
nation |from the family of primitive man was 
traced, and with it the gradual restriction of 
war by the action of the law; and Mrs. Ginever 
showed how history should thus encourage us to 
hope and work for its complete abolition. 
Public opinion wes in this matter of great 
weight. Men and women, the world over, were 
coming to see that war is a terrible evil. 
Everyone might help in extending this opinion, 
aud who more so than the mother, who could 
thus train her children to aid in inaugurating 
the Kingdom of Peace, 

Halifax.—The services at Northgate end 
Ghapel were conducted on Infirmary Sunday by 


the Rev. W. Mellor, of Huddersfield. There 
was special music by the choir in the evening, 
and the Orchestral Society gave a concert in the 
chapel in the afternoon. The collections for the 
days (£6 9s. 94d.) were for the Royal Halifax 
Infirmary. The Christmas Day morning service 
was conducted by the Rev. John Ellis, and the 
offertory (£5 10s, 44d.) was for the Poor’s 
Purse. The annual tea-mecting was on Wed- 
nesday, December 26; after tea Mr. J. Sayer 
was in the chair, and short addresses were.given 
by the Revs. H. D. Roberts, of Liverpool; H. 
McLachlan, of Hunslet; J. A.Pearson, of Oldham; 
and John Ellis. There is to be a sale of work 
in February to help to re-decorate the chapel, 
put in electric light, and improve the organ. 

Hinckley.—At the Christmas morning service 
at the Great Meeting, the Rev. T. J. Jenkins 
preached on ‘‘The Ministry of Childhood.” 
Special hymns and anthems were rendered by 
the choir, under the conductorship of Mr. H. 
Atkins, J.P., and the G.M. band played a selection 
of sacred music. 

Kidderminster. — The fifteenth annual 
“ Robin” breakfast wags held in the Town Hall 
and Corn Exchange early on Christmas morning, 
organised by the Guild of the Good Shepherd, 
in connection with the New Meeting House. 
The members of the Guild not only collect the 
funds for this “‘ annua!,’’ but they divide them- 
selves into six districts, with a secretary to 
each, and in this way they find out who are the 
poorest children. that may not have a good 
breakfast on Christmas morning. They received 
the able assistance of the police, and other 
agencies. This year provision was made for 
over 1,000 children, and it was a very merry 
scene amoug the ‘‘ Robins”’ on Christmas morn- 
ing. They sang ‘‘ Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing,” and then after grace, breakfast began. 
As it proceeded, the Mayor (Mr. W. Adams) 
went round and gave a new penny to each of 
the children, and Mr. E. Adams, as Father 
Christmas, distributed gifts. At the close of the 
feast, the Rev. J. E. Stronge, president of the 
Guild, was supported on the platform by the 
Mayor and Mayoress, Colonel and Mrs. W. H. 
Talbot, Rev. C. D. Badland, and others. Mr. 
Stronge explained the object of the festival, and 
moved a vote of thanks to the Mayor, which 
was enthusiastically passed. A telegram of 
greeting was received from the Rey. KE. D. P. 
Evans, the founder of the breakfast, and a 
response sent to him at Bury. 

London: Lewisham.—At the tenth annual 
Christmas party for the Sunday-school children 


.and their friends, on Friday, December 28, the 


plays, ‘“‘Aladdin in Japan,” and « Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder’’ were given. 
On Wednesday the minister and Mrs, Pope, the 
hon. treasurer, and the hon. sec. and Mrs. 
Warren, were ‘‘At Home”’ at the church to all 
members and friends of the congregation. The 
weather was favourable, and the church was 
crowded. The main object of the gathering 
was to become better acquainted with the new 
members, and‘to afford those of longer acquaint- 
ance an opportunity for a chat, which is 
scarcely possible on the Sunday. Many new 
friendships were formed, and it is believed the 
congregation will be a little stronger for this 
New Year's ‘‘At Home.” Vocal and _instru- 
mental music and readings added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

London: Limehouse.—On New Year’s eve 
the Durning Hall teachers had a social gather- 
ing, at which they made gifts to three of their 
number who had come of age. At 11 o’clock 
the teachers adjourned, and the doors were 
thrown open to the people of the neighbourhood. 
Coffee and biscuits were served, after which the 
whole company passed up into the larger hall, 
where a few of the band were playing Christmas 
hymns. The usual Watch-night Service was 
conducted by Rev. J. Toye, and, as on former 
occasions, the place was filled to its utmost 
capacity. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—Cn Wednesday, 
December 26, the ladies of the newly-formed 
sewing meeting held their first sale of work. 
Considering the wintry weather the proceeds 
were very satisfactory. At the annual Sunday- 
school tea-party and prize-giving next day an 
operetta on “ Nursery Rhymes” was well given 
by the children, 

Rochdale (Resignation).—At a special 
meeting of the members of the Rochdale con- 
gregation last Sunday the Rev. T. P. Sped- 
ding’s resignation of the pulpit was accepted. 
Mr, Spedding’s twenty years’ pastorate in 


Rochdale jthus terminates in® February. A 
resolution “expressing gratitude for his long and 
strenuous services in the town on behalf of Uni- 
tarianism, and wishing him all possible success 
in his important new work, was cordially 
passed. 


Mr. TcuEertKorr has issued from the 
Free Age Press, Christchurch, Hants, a 
forcible pictorial tract against War: Pic- 
tures by Emile Holarek, with readings on 
the subject from the writings of Tolstoy, 
Maupassant, Channing, and others. The 


contrasts and the horrors of war are 


ruthlessly depicted. The tract, in large 
quarto size, may be had for Id., or on 
better paper, 6d. ay 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, January 6. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
ARTHUR HURN. 
Bermondsey, Fort-rosd, 7, Mr.JEss= H1iPrERSON, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TuckeER, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DApuiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. ‘ 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A, J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. A. Gortanp, M.A. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris, — 
fHlackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H, Rawiines, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. Dr. DRuMMoND. 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 


and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. 
GEORGE CARTER. ; 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. Hawkinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1] and 7, Rev. C. Roper, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C, Pore. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. J. PAGE Hopps. a 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 

Green, Rev. GorpoN CoopER, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road. 11 snd 6.30, Rov. 

GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A e 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 


and 6.30, Rey. J. JENKINS JONES. Z 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Fetrx TAYLOR. } 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. - 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, ; 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
“7. E. M. EDWARDS. te 


The Children’s 
- Treat 


Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
aot aS gro children. All the ingredients 


in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


ar 6 and wholesome. 
It is as poneisktngs as it is delicious. 


Biclby wholbomk 


Every Packet bears 
Bra raat uae 


” MANUFACTORY : LOXDON, W.C. 
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Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
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Batx, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
; J. McDowE tt. 
Braokroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.46 
~ and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr McGer. 
fe BxacKroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
_ Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 
, Bovenemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
= 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 
Bzraproxp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrpia Jones, M.A. 

Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 

street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrirstLEY PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 1} end 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 
CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rer. J. H. Smrrx. 
Curstrr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Grnever, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsxaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-roed, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Manrzn. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
HARGROVE, M.A. y 

Lrzorst#R, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GeRTRUD VON PErzotp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial] Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

- Lrverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
2 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiveRrPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. H. D. Roperrs. 

LivERPoot, Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
= é Rev. J. OpGEERS, B.A. 

---—Ss Marpsrons, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Baie Rev. A. FarquHARSON. 

.  _Nerwrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Ei», LivEns. 

Newport, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. Burrows. 

OxrFonp, Manchester College, 11.80, Rev. V. D. 

5 Davis, B.A. 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

: Rev. R. FINNERTY. 
PorrsmoutH, St. Thomasg-etreet, 11 and 8.45, 
Mr. T. Bowp. 

SoaRporoveH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.20, 

: Rev. OrrweEr. Brnns. 
_ SEvenoaxs, Besseli’s Green, The Old Meeting 
Ree House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspaLze REED. 
os _ SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapol, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
ee J. Srrezer, M.A., LL.B. 
SrpmourH, Oid Meeting, High-street, 11 and @.30, 
tz ; ~ Rev. WititiaAmM AGAR. 
_ Bovutrsenp, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
: Service; 6.30, Mr. Dretra Evans, 
Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.36, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Unicn-strees, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
_ TRowsRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wan. : 

TUNBEIDGE Wr11us, Mechanics’ Institute. D udley- 
road, 1], Mr. H. 8S. Roserron, B.A., 
«The Song of Dehorah” ; 6.30, Mr. F. L. 
Dovv. 

_ Wesr Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
a se? 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 
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= Dupuis, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
i : Vance, B.D. 

Se 


pa WALES. 
AsraystwitH, New Street Meeting House. 
a NS 


re ‘CArE Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45; Rev. Ramsprn BALMFORTH. 


Blackfriars, 


“ FT YNITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

) Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
_ Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
— post free, 144.—1s. 6d. a year; 94. per dozen; 
8s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to HEpiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
_ _Mauchester. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Stiuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


Sa 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED, a situation as Companion- 
Help or any position of trust. Dress- 
maker.—F., 93, Mostyn-road, Brixton. 


EW MEETING DAY SCHOOLS. 
(Non - provided.) Infants’ Department. 
WANTED at Haster, HEAD MISTRESS. 
Commencing salary, £70 per annum.—Apply to 
Rev. J. E. Stronger, Chairman of Managers, 
The Manse, Kidderminster. 


URSE - HELP WANTED. Three 
Children. Good sewing essential. £18 to 
£20.—Write with full particulars to M. R., 
Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ITUATION REQUIRED by Lady, 
35, as COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER. 
Cook, needlewoman ; accustomed to nursing. 
Good references. — Address, Miss TURNER, 
Sussex House, Conduit-road, Abingdon. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL, 


Amount to Credit cf favestors: 
SHAREHOLPERS - £235,646 
DEFPOSITOBRS - » £272,700 

DEFOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice 

33 per cent. 
DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 42rd Annual Report on Application. 


J. HIGHAM, Manager. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
mana Cone pa LONDON BRIDGH, 


Assets, £162,006. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Siy H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. dupan, A.R.1.B A, 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastiy, RENCH, 
F.S.1. Miss OrmE. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Pvincipal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years,| 
110/018 4/06 6lo0u2l]o0mn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


DEATHS. 

Hampxiin.—On December 21st, 1906, at Ipswich, 
aged 85, Robert Hamblin, many years a 
committeeman and trustee of Friars’ Street 
Chapel. 

WAKEFIELD.—On Wednesday, December 26th, 
at Mansfield, Notts, in the 8lst year of 
her age, Alicia Wakefield, youngest and 
last-surviving daughter of the late Francis 
Wakefield the elder, and grand-daughter of 
Gilbert Wakefield, sometime Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

WATERALL.—On December 30th, at. Waddon 
Lodge, Croydon, Roby Waterall, sged 74 

, years, 
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Schools, etc, 


—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HigHeate, LonDoN, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Litian Tavsor,B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 16th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
(On bill-side, near. Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. ~ 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epmrinson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A.(Lond). 
C. J. Monrcommry, M.A. (Oxen), 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss Ester Casz, 
Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tripos. 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss Estrrproox 
Hicks, B.Sc. London. 

Next Term begins on January 17th. 


IDGETT PARK SCHOOL 
(Recognised), 
ROUNDHAY, NEAR LEEDS. 


Principals : Miss Sut, B.A., and Miss Biox, 


A few Boarders received. Student-Mistress 
required.—For particulars apply Miss SHUTE. 
School re-opens January 17th, 


EST HAMPSTEAD 
KINDERGARTEN, TRANSITION, 
AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
11, DeENNINGTON Park Roap. 


Principal: 

Miss L. TuTtn, successor to Miss Gay. 
Assisted by Trained and Certificated Teachers. 

Students fuily prepared for all the 
Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 

The Spring Term will begin on Wednesday, 
January 16th. Prospectus and all particulars 
on application to the Principal, who will be at 
the Schoolon January 15th to answer inquiries. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKEH, 8) Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated Teacher, hclds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for all advanced examinations. Many years, 

experience in public schools and private 
families, 


OACHING IN MATHEMATICS.— 


Pupils prepared for Matriculation and 
Intermediate Arts London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, Scholarship Examinations, by 
an experienced High Schoo! Mistress (re- 
gistered)—Miss A. M. Wricut, 19, Yew 
Grove, Cricklewood, London. 


os INTRODUCTION is desired to a 

Lady living in Bromley, Kent, who could 
receive a refined and carefully brought up girl 
of fourteen to share educational advantages 
with her own daughters or a few pupils. 
Moderate terms.—Please address, Miss TExr, 
Enderfield, Chislehurst. 


HESHAM UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, BURY. 


BAZAAR in Bank Street School, Bury, 
February 20th to 23rd, 1907, to raise £2,000 to 
wipe out accumulated deficits, capitalise the 
heavy ground rent, &c, Donations of money 
or goods will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Bazaar Secretary, Rev. J. M. Bass, M.A, 
15, Malvern-street, Bury, Lancashire. 
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NOW READY FOR JANUARY. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Illustrated 
Magazine. 32nd Year. 
Edited by Rey. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


PRICE CNE PENNY MONTHLY. 
One Copy post free for a year from the Publishers fcr 1s. 64. 


MONTHLY NOTES 


FOR 
ALL WHO TAKE SUNDAY CLASSES, 
Whether in their Homes or in Sunday School. 
Edited by Rey. CHARLES ROPER, B.A. 


Monthly, 
Yearly Subscription, Post Free, ts, 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ome Halfpenny. 


Ready January ith. 


Endeavours after the Christian Life 


(First Series.) .- 
22 Discourses by Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Printed from new type (296 pages), with a 
brief Introduction, Paper covers, 6d. net; 
cloth, superior paper, with portrait, 1s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. for each edition. 


EE 


BSSEX HALL YEAR BOOK for 1907. 


Price 1/= net, postage 2d. 


Now Ready 


THE UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK AND 
DIARY FOR 1907. 


Including a List of Ministers & Congregations. 
French morocco, gilt edges, tuck case, and 
Pencil. Price 41/3 net, postage 1d. 


BritisH AND Forurcn UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.OC. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Price THREEPENCE 


Contents for JANUARY. 
Little Portland Street Discourses. 
the pie Mi Value of the Unitarian 
Spiritualism and Insanity: An Ex- 

ploded Error. 
The Editors of “ The Message.” 
The Wonderland of the Bible. 
Peace Patriots. 
Unitarians and Mr. R. J. Campbell. 
The New Theology. 
Women’s Suffrage. 


Notes by the Way and Notes on Books. 
“Gems of Purest Ray Serene.” 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


y-% NARRATION. 


THE CLD MEETING - HOUSE AND ITS 
MINISTERS, ROTHERHAM. 


Seventy fine ica Gahions :—Archbishop 
Rotherbam, Parish Church and Pulpit, Chapel- 
on-the- -Bridge, Strafford, Laud, Fairfax, Crom- 
well, Charles I., Milton, Bishop Sanderson, 
Baxter, Oliver Heyward, Jollie, Frankland, 
Hollis, Dr. Watts, Dr. Priestley, Mrs. Bar. 
bauld, Dr. Warwick, Brettell, Herford, 
Ebenezer Elliott, Florence Nightingale and 
her Father, Blazeby, Stephens, , Old Meeting- 
House, Church of Our Father, &c., &c. 

Handsome Yolume, siza of 6s. Novel, 268 pages, 

By Rev. WM. BLAZEBY, B.A. 
Two Shillings net—Half Cost Prica 


Bookseller, Mr. GEO. C. SNAITH, 124, Barker's Pool, 
Shoffield. 


ROOKFIELD CHURCH, GORTON. 
—SPECIAL SERVICE, Wednesday, 
January 23rd. Preacher: Rev. Joun Hunren, 
D.D., of Trinity Church, Glasgow. Service at 
8p. m, Collection. 


Board and Residence, 


— fp 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff-Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Ilustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mra. and Mr. Pococg. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
Resipence for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 


Apartments facing the sea; highly 
cesar mederate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5 D5 Claremont- terrace. 


HOS-ON- SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

\Y HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or ‘Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea and station ; terms moderate —Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church- street. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
s TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. ie 
! This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
e HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
@ throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious & 
oa Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Bil! jiard and & 
= Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-§ 
s& rocms from 2s. 6d. to5s.@d. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge 
B for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hé‘e Breakfast 
x and Dinner, from 8s. Gd. to 10s. Gd. perday,. 
3 nea LOncon: 


é pico slants ee 


ERTON'S "TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONEON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of tts existence. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York PLAcE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


The LENT TERM begins on ‘Thursday, 
January 17th, &c.. The College provides in- 
struction for students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, 
and Preliminary Medicine ; ; also instruction in 
subjects of General Education, Entrance 
Scholarships. 

There isa Training Department for Teachers, 
a Hygiene Department, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full information on application to the 
Principal. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESS([ONAL 
TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 

Students are admitted to the Training Course 
in October and January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the 
Kxaminations for the Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. For information as to Entrance 


Forms, Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head of 


the Training Department, 


| bring 


se following Gaateanplioal b ae 1: 
received or promised since December 22: 
and are irae acknowledged _ 
Octagon Chapel Committee. Of the 
required to ‘complete the Fund (appe. 
on December Ist), over £700 has now 
subscribed, Jeaving £600 still wanti 
justify the Committee in adhering to. 
published plans. Their final decision will be 
taken on Wednesday, January ae = 


Acknowledged on Dee. 22, 1906 
Rev. P. M. Higginson (3rd gin 4 
Miss Warren (2nd gift) ... .. 
Mrs. Webb (2nd gift) 
Miss Margaret Spiller (2nd pitt). 
Miss Kate Spiller (od git Neco 
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Mrs. Buckley 
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Miss Jane Higinbotham .. 
Mrs. Vesel (2nd gift) 
Mr. Joseph Coventry 
Mrs. Loverdo 
Miss Grace Mitchell nd gift) 
Miss H.M. Hutton... . 
Mr. Edward Blurton 
Mr. A. Watt... 
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Subscriptions should be sent to Mrs. 
Morrran, The Birches, Bracondale, - 


SETTLEMENTS BUREAU ims to 

together Congregations 
Ministers and Ministers desirin 
charge. The Membership Roll of 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and i 
annually. Congregatiors are invi 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowrT 
Gateacre, Liverpco!, the Hon. Se 
Bureau. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, President 
C. J. STREET, Hon. Secretary. 
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- Tre National Conference Union for 


Social Service has arranged to hold a 
public meeting in Manchester on 
Wednesday evening next, in the 
Memorial Hall. The chair will be taken 
at half-past seven by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, President of the Union, and 
among the speakers announced are the 
Revs. Joreph Wood, H. D. Roberts, and 
Charles Peach, Councillor Wigley, Miss 
Harriet Johnson of Liverpool, and Miss 
‘Catherine Gittins of Leicester, one of the 
secretaries of the Union. 

- A MgssaceE from Norwich on Thursday 
tells us that the meeting of the Committee 
to decide asto the plans for the Martineau 
Memorial is postponed until Tuesday next, 
and that £450 is still needed to complete 
the fund. 


THE new number of the Hibbert Journal, 
strong and rich in interest as ever, hasan 
article in French by M. Paul Sabatier, 
“La Crise Religieuse en France et en 
Italie,’’ instinct with his eager faith in the 
power of the younger Catholics to make 
something new and better of their Church. 
With that faith English readers may 
already have become familiar through the 
translation of M. Sabatier’s little book on 
**Disestablishment in France’’ by Mr. 
Robert Dell, issued last year by Mr. 

_ Fisher Unwin, with an introduction by 
the translator, and the text, in French 
and English of the Separation Law. 


e fi nqwirer. 


3 Gournal of Liberal Religions Chought and Mite. 


See AS A NEWSPAPER. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, TANUARY £2; 1007. 


Jue new Irish Licensing Act has come 
into force with the New Year, the public- 
houses on Saturday night being closed at 
ten o’clock instead of eleven, as hitherto. 
The Sunday Closing part of the Act started 
on Sunday, when licensed premises were 
opened from two to five instead of from 
two to seven. Telegrams from Limerick 
and Cork state that no difficulty. was 
experienced in putting the Act into opera- 
tion. 

Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster, and Mr. Scott Lidgett, President 
of the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, issued on New Year’s Day 
the following joint manifesto on the 
subject of Sunday observance ;— 

‘* As representatives of various Christian 
bodies in England, we desire to call the 
attention of our fellow countrymen to 
the combined efforts which are being 
made to set forth explicitly and forcibly 
the principle of Sunday observance. 

‘* We believe it to be literally impossible 
to. exaggerate the importance of this 
matter to the well-being of the nation. 

‘* Tt is not merely that one day’s rest in 
seven contributes vastly to the physical 
and mental efficiency of men, women, 
and children, and tends to make our 
home life more truly what English home 
life ought to be. ‘There is more than 
this. Under the sacred sanction which 
attaches to the Lord’s Day it is intended 
that all should have opportunity, in the 
worship of Almighty God, to escape from 
the grip of ordinary cares and occupations 
into regions of higher thought and nobler 
aspiration. 

‘‘We are convinced that on adequate 
and reasonable Sunday observance depends 
in no small measure the possibility of 
promoting in England the deeper, the 
more sacred, and the more enduring 
interests in our common life.”’ 

For further information as to what is 
proposed to be done by the ‘Sunday 
National Observance Movement, the hon. 
secretaries may be addressed at 1, Albe- 
marle-street, London, W. 

A Larran telegram serves to remind us 
afresh of the national tragedy which is 
sullenly preparing in Russia. We have 
not been hearing quite so much lately of 
the atrocities by which the Government 
of the Tsar is being carried on, although 
we know in general terms that the prisons 


‘are overcrowded, that life as well as 


liberty is insecure, that no age, even the 
youngest, and neither sex is any defence 
against the police and the military. Yet 
this last telegram claims attention, The 
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Tsar has decided to do away with his 
Ministers of the Army and Marine. It 
seems unimportant, but then these 
mioisters sat in the last Duma, and were 
required to answer interpellations as to 
court-martial and such like illegal or 
extra legal proceedings. A new Duma 
is to meet, but there will be no official 
there to answer questions about army or 
navy. It is a decision which serves to 
increase the gloomy forebodings with 
which all observers.look forward to the 
assembly of the new Duma. 

To the second edition of his book, 
“ Red Rubber,’’ published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, Mr. E. D. Morel adds a new pre- 
face on the present situation: He wrote 
while the debate in the Belgian Chamber 
was still in progress, with little hope of 
good result therefrom. ‘For the rest,’’ 
he says, ‘I can only repeat here what I 
have stated in this book. Until some 
Power (or Powers) insists upon the inte- 
gral application in the Congo of the 
fundamental principles of the Berlin Con- 
ference, principles which obtain every- 
where in the African tropics except, by a 
strange irony, in that vast portion of 
them to which the Act applies, the 
horrors of the Congo will continue on an 
ever-increasing scale, whether under the 
Congo, or under the Belgian flag. The Congo 
native, like the native of every part of 
the African tropics, must be protected 
in his rights in land, property, and labour. 
All those rights have been swept away 
from him by the most colossal act of 
spoliation ever imagined by mortal man: 
The right of trading freely in the pro- 
duce of his soil, and in the fructs of his 
labour must be restored to him. .. . To 
remove from a primitive community the 
right to trade is to strangle for ever the 
economic development of that com- 
munity, to reduce it to perpetual sterility, 
or to enslave it.’” 

Wuar will now be done Mr. Morel does 
not venture to predict, but as to what 
the Government of this country ought to 
do he has no doubt:—‘‘ The Govern- 
ment should proclaim before all the world 
its unshakable determination to repudiate 
absolutely and entirely these c'aims to 
the land, the produce of the soil, and the 
labour of the Congo native set up by 
King Leopold. It should decline before 
the world to even discuss any pretensions 
founded upon such impossible and utterly 
immoral claims. It should declare them 
to be a negation of the most vulgar con- 
ceptions of civilised and uncivilised usage; 
opposed to all the legitimate interests of 
commercial nations; and a violation of 
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the Berlin Act. It should declare its un- 
alterable determination not to recognise 
these claims, in practice, when the legiti- 
mate interests of British subjects, white 
or black, in the Congo, or in the terri- 
torles adjacent to it, are affected by them. 
And, coupled with these declarations, it 
should provide, in the shape of an in- 
creased Consular staff, furnished with 
powers of jurisdiction, and with inde- 
pendent means of conveyance, the 
machinery whereby its declarations can, 
in practice, be rendered effective. In so 
doing it would have a united nation at its 
back.’’ 


Mr. Moret repeats, in conclusion, the 
grave warning of Sir Harry Johnston as 
to the dangers of procrastination in this 
matter, and adds:—‘‘ There is in the 
atmosphere of England at this moment 
a singular determination to liberate, with 
God’s help, the natives of the Congo 
from their unspeakable bondage, and to 
save Kurope the shame of tolerating, by 
consent, the revival, under worse forms, 
of the African Slave ‘Trade. It is a force 
to reckon with. It is a foree which finds 
expression in these words of the Bishop 
of Scuthwark, words noble and true :— 
“On the attitude and action of this 
country in reference to the Congo will 
depend in a great degree England’s own 
moral future.’ The statesman who com- 
prehended this feeling of determination, 
based not upon unreasoning sentimental- 
ism, but upon a sober realisation of 
responsibilities historically incurred, upon 
the clearest common sense and the 
soundest political wisdom, would create 
for himself in the annals of this country, 
an immortality—to paraphrase Sir Harry 
Johnston—of good renown. Next March 
marks the centenary of the passage 
through both Houses of Parliament of the 
Total Abolition of Slavery Bill. The 
statesman who introduced that Bill into 
the House of Commons was Lord Howick, 
first Harl Grey, and Sir Edward Grey is 
that nobleman’s collateral descendant.”’ 


" On the subject of Self-Government for 
India we have this week a welcome letter 
from Sir R. K. Wilson, referring to our 
quotations last week from the Spectator. 
Sir William Markby wrote to the Spectator 
in reply to the same article, referring to 
Japan as an example of how chances may 
come even to Oriental peoples, and de- 
precating the use of the term “ autocratic,’” 
as applied to the Government of India :— 
** The King and Parliament are a despotic 
power in England, and in exactly the 
same sense they are a despotic power in 
India; The true grievance of India, how- 
ever, does not lie here, but in the practical 
exclusion of Indians from all share in 
this power, which in England is diffused 
very widely. In short, it is exactly the 
same grievance as is now felt by many 
women in England. To them, as to 
- the people of India, the Government 
is a despotism. And it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that this grievance 
is only felt by a minute fraction of 
Indians. Does the native Press, not 
only of Bengal, but of Madras, of 
Bombay, of the Punjab, of Lucknow, 
represent nobody? Are we to imagine 
(as Mr. Meredith Townsend once asked) 
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that the Indian Press alone in the world 
represents precisely the ideas which its 
constituency disapproves? And are we 
for ever to go on saying that to share the 
government with Indians is an absolute 
impossibility? Surely it is not on moral 
grounds that this can be said, for we have 
already handed over to them the larger 
share in the”administration of justice, 
Do we not pride ourselves on the efficiency 
and purity of our administration of 
justice, and do the moral qualities of the 
judges contribute} nothing to them? 
Again, have we not established in a large 
part of India a system of co- operation 
between British and native authority 
which; whilst it places the ultimate 
reponsibility for good government on 
British shoulders, leaves to the native 
Princes a large freedom of action? If co- 
operation in this form between ourselves 
and Indians (not as our nominees) is 
possible, why should a like co-operation in 
any other form be so absolutely inadmis- 
sible 2”? 


On this the editor of the Spectator noted : 
« We pointed out that the antiseptic of 
despotism in India is its dependence on 
the free democratic Government of Britain, 
and we realised that this also involved the 
supremacy of the law. We were careful, 
therefore, not to describe the Indian 
Government as arbitrary, for that it most 
certainly is not. We admit, however, that 
despotic, non-representative, or non- 
democratic would be a better description 
of the government that we hold to be 
suitable to India than autocratic. If the 
ultimate power is not to be with the 
represenrative body, it is better not to 
establish such a body.”’ 

Dr. James Kerr, the head of the 
health section of the educational work of 
the London County Council, has just pre- 
sented his annual report, a volume full of 
valuable information, and one which may 
well serve to remind us of phases of 
public work which do not count much 
in the popular imagination, but are of 
incaleulably more importance in the lives 
of the children. The work of medical 
inspection has been greatly facilitated by 
the bringing of the denominational schools 
under the Council, and has been deve- 
loped very largely since that date. Dr. 
Kerr is assisted by twenty medical men 
and a staff of thirty-two nurses, who carry 
on a vigorous sanitary campaign day by 
day. The number of children in London 
elementary schools is not far short of 
three-quarters of a million, and. of this 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand a 
year are selected by the teachers for in- 
spection. The members of the health 
staff also carry out special and instruc- 
tive investigations. They have, e.g.; 
taken the measurements of 20,000 
children, and from this anthropometrical 
examination one significant result may be 
mentioned. The children fall into age 
groups and “standard’’ groups. At 
first sight we should expect height to 
vary with age. But the thing is not so 
simple: Of fifty children of ten years of 
age in Standard 3 he measured and fifty 
in Standard 4, but of the same age, the 
latter are taller than the former. Very 
often, indeed, younger boys in a higher 
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standard are taller than older boys in a 
So soon does stunted growth | 


lower one. 
begin to handicap a child in the race of 
life. 

Tuts week’s Christian World Pulpit 
contains a sermon by the Rev. Gertrud 
von Petzold, of Leicester, which she 
preached in ‘the St. Vincent-street Unit- 
arian Church, on occasion of the Jubilee. 
The subject of the sermon is ‘‘ The Cross 
of Christ.’ It concludes with Miss 
Cobbe’s well-known lines :— 

‘Only upon some cross of pain or woe 
God’s Son may be; 
Each soul redeemed from self and sin 
must know 
Its Calvary.’’ 


i 


es 


THE second of the Rev. Charles Har: j 


grove’s sermons in review of ‘ Thirty 
Years’ Changes of Religious Thought,’ 
is published in the January number of 
his Mill Hill Pulpit, and deals with 
«<The Decay of Dogma.’’ The old view, 
which regarded heresy as the deadliest of 
sins, he says, is passing away:—“A 
brighter day has dawned and of all the 
changes of these last thirty years I know 
none more important than that which is 
now appearing. Itisnot that old dogmas 
are losing their hold on the minds of 
men. If new ones take their place 
though there may be much gained yet 
the old obligation is not loosed and men 
will still be bound to believe though the 
articles of belief be different. Nay we 
might have articles of unbelief not a whit 
less stringently enforced by public opinion 
and penalty of disfavour than affirmations 
have been in the past. The spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance is a world-wide 
influence and it must be withstood where- 
ever it shows itself, whether in the 
garb of orthodoxy or heresy, in the in- 
terests of socialism or Catholicism, of 
Church or dissent. ‘The great change is 
that dogma itself is passing away. Mey still 
believe and their belief is the vital force 
which invigorates and directs their lives. 
But they believe not because they must 
but because they are persuaded. Their 
reasons may be strong or weak, mostly 
they are only afterthoughts to justify the 


faith which comes to them as satisfying a 


sense of want. They have experienced 
the power of religion in one or other of 
the many forms under which it presents 
itself and their experience produces con- 
viction, a conviction which is Bonerally: 
quite independent of reason.’ That 
last sentence appears to us to need 
guarding against misunderstanding, for 
religious conviction, based on experience 


of ‘life, must surely gain the full assent 


of reason, if it is to prove reliable and 
of enduring worth. Reason and emotion 
both go to the making of experience. 


In the Christmas number of the South 
African News one of the most interesting 
things is a story by the Rev. R. Balm- 
forth, of Cape Town, entitled, °‘ Cyril 
Hartford’s Engagement.’? The moral 
issue involved in indentured labour is 
dexterously woven in with the love-prob- 
lem of the story. The large cirele of 
Mr. Balmforth’s friends, which is by no 
means confined to the members of the 
Free Protestant Church, is rejoicing in the 
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almost complete recovery of his health. 
His medical adviser, however, has decided 
against a voyage to England, which has 
therefore been abandoned. The Rev. J. 
Tyssul Davis, who went out to give Mr. 
Balmforth a much needed rest from 
ministerial work, is now, we believe, on his 
way home. 

~ Dr. G. 8. Barrett at. the close of last 
year completed forty years’ of service as 
minister of the Princes-street Congrega- 
tional Church at Norwich. 

Dr. Jonn Watson (Ian Maclaren) is 
leaving Liverpool, and is to sail next 
month for a lecturing tour in America. 
On his return he thinks of settling in the 
neighbourhood of London, but he has 
been nominated for the Principalship of 
the Westminster College, Cambridge. Dr. 
Oswald Dykes, who is now seventy-one, 
is retiring from the Principalship, which 
he has held since 1888. 

Dr. Vaucuan Pryce has resigned the 
Principalship of New College, and will 
retire at Midsummer. Last Sunday 
Principal Rowlands, of the Brecon 
Memorial College, passed away, being 
seventy years of age. He served a few 
years ago as chairman of the Welsh Con- 
gregational Union. 

Tue late Captain William Lowrie, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, among a large number 
of legacies, has bequeathed £200 each to 
the Church of the Divine Unity and the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association, and a further £50 
to the Association for the circulation of 
the Memoir of Dr. Channing. The residue 
‘of the estate, which is said to be over 
£9,000, is to be equally divided among a 
- number of institutions and _ societies 
selected in the broadest spirit of benevo- 
lence and religious catholicity. The Salva- 
tion Army, the Peace Society, and 
R.S.P.C.A., hospitals, Sailors’ Homes and 
the Christian Endeavour Society are 
among those who will benefit. 

On New Year’s Day the New College 
buildings at Edinburgh were restored to 
the United Free Church of Scotland. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, &c., re- 
ceived from -H.. A., J..M..C., E.R. D., 
Sees Re Jo'd-¢ bid Onda, Aa Os 
Saleh, ta. 1. So R. ba GO. TE 
Ww. W. 


By humility, by self-denial, by un- 
worldliness, by spiritual thought, by devout 
aspiration, by silent communion with God, 
we grow into an abiding sense of eternal 
life—T. 7. Munger. 

How poor were earth if all its martyrdoms, 
li all its struggling sighs of sacrihce, 
Were swept away, and all were satiate- 
~ gmooth ; 

If this were such a heaven of soul and 
sense 

As some have dreamed of ;—and we human 
gee ee 

Nay, we were fashioned not for perfect 
peace ; 

In this world, howsoever in the next ; 
And what we win and hold is through 
- some strife; H: E. H. King: 
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TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP: ITS 
ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. , 


THERE is a prevalent impression that 


the advent of limited liability companies, 


and especially their later developments 
into combinations and trusts, have dis- 
tinctly lowered the tone of morality in 


commercial‘and industrial affairs. 

The severance of the personal relations 
between the actual profit recipient and 
the worker earning the profit; the fact 
that large numbers of the owners probably 
never see the place where their property is 
situated, or the people by whom it is 
worked, but see it only on paper, and hear 
of it once a year at the annual meeting; 
the handing over of entire management to 
men who are themselves servants, and 
not the actual owners, these and other 
accompanying circumstances have given 
rise to this pessimistic idea. The scandals 
connected with the more notorious com- 
pany promotions, the abuse of power on 
the part of large combinations of capital- 


ists striving for monopoly, have confirmed 


and increased this opinion. 
It has found expression in a terse and 
homely phrase, that a limited company 


has ‘‘ neither a soul to be saved nor a body 


to be kicked.’’ It is doubtful, however, 
whether this impression, prevalent as it 
is, is true. 

That the evils and abuses gencrally 
connected with limited companies are there 
is undoubted, but that they constitute 
a true picture of the effect of the change 
as a whole is by no means certain ; and, 
I venture to think, far from being correct. 

In the first place, the element of risk 
on the part of the actual promoters and 
owners is largely reduced. This is the 
whole object of ‘‘ limited lability,’’ and 
in the reduction of risk the temptations 
toward really cruel and mean conduct in 
business are very distinctly lessened. 

What is it that for the most part pro- 
duces the anxious face, the careworn 
looks, the nervous manner of the wor- 
ried ‘‘ City man’’? It is the fear that 
he and those as dear to him as himself, 
may be drawn down into the vortex of 
poverty, of the struggle for existence in 
which so many perish, and from which 
all would desire most earnestly to escape. 
The risk of such a result is not eliminated, 
in some speculative cases it 1s probably in- 
creased, but in the greater part of the oper- 
ations of a great industrial change like 
this, there can be no question that the 
collective ownership and consequent shar- 
ing of risk of commercial operations has 
considerably reduced it. 

Again, the ordinary shareholder who 
is a part owner of an undertaking need 
not be consciously engaged in mere sel- 
fish money-getting by means of that 


part ownership, certainly not to the same |. 


extent as if he were dependent entirely 
upon that one ownership for livelihood, 
comfort, and provision for the future, 
He may be so engaged in, another capacity, 


‘but that is not the point. The fact that 


from being sole owner of one, he becomes 
part owner of many concerns, which he does 
not manage nor conduct himself, this change 
reduces the temptation to become absorbed 


in mere money-getting, compelling business j 
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to occupy his mind from early morning 


‘to late at night, even into his dreams. 
Then it may fairly be urged that the 


transition of the active and managing 


director of affairs from the architect of 
his own fortunes to a builder for others 
toa greater extent than for himself is a gain 
from a moral point of view. True, some 
men seem willing to do for a company what 
they would scorn to do for themselves; 
but more, I am inclined to believe, find in 
the conscious exercise of faculties for 
others’ benefit and not so entirely for their 
own, a position giving greater opportunities 


for the exercise of moral qualities of no 


mean order. 
_ ‘‘Imust do my best for the shareholders” 
is a bracing appeal to energy and thought 
of a finer type than that which simply puts 
it mentally in the shape, “‘ I must do my 
best for myself.”’ 

The change from the private firm to the 
limited company seems, however, to lose 


‘even the advantages just claimed for it, 


when we come to consider the position of 
the ordinary labourer, or ‘‘ hand.’’ The 
avowed object of a union of private busi- 
nesses into a company or a combination 


of companies has often been to economise 


in the use of labour, to reduce the number 
of workers and to eliminate competition 


ramong employers in regard to the rate of 


wage for a particular work. The relation 
of the factory worker, or labourer, in the 
employ of a private firm, was much oftener 
of a friendly and personal nature than is 
possible to the worker in a large factory, 
who neversees hisemployers from one year’s 
end to another. Wages are an item in a 
balance sheet to be kept as low as possible. 
The fact that numbers of men are working 
for 16s. and 17s. a week in the manufac- 
turing districts, for 14s. to 15s. in the docks, 


}and women for still smaller amounts, sums 
| quite insufficient for the barest necessaries 
fof life, becomes advantageous to the 


shareholder or collective owner, whose 
profits increase, while the wages of the 
actual workers decrease. See the com- 
parison between profits and wages in Mr. 
Chiozza Money’s book on ‘‘ Riches and 
Poverty.’’ The individual employer of- 
tener recognised that he could not justifi- 
ably pay a man an absolutely insufficient 
wage. 

We must eliminate, for the most part, 
the agricultural interest from such a state- 
ment, but the fact remains that there were 
numerous instances of such a recognition 
of a moral obligation. They have not 
disappeared under limited companies, espe- 
cially limited companies largely under the 
control of one man, but they are distinctly 
rare, and the well-known character of a 
few, such as Messrs. Cadbury’s, Rowntree’s 
and Lever’s works at home, and. the 
National Cash Registez Co.’s in the United 
States prove by their very exceptional 
character how different is the rule. 

The lack of interest on the part of the 
shareholder owner begets a like lack of 
interest on the part of the “‘hand.’’ The 
human element—the moral element—tends 
more and more to disappear under the 
influence of this change in industria! owner- 
ship. Such advantages as the worker 
wins he wins by co-operation and union 
with his mates. It is trade unionism and 
not limited liability companies or collec- 
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tive ownership in this shape which has 
improved the position of the worker. 

A new type of collective ownership has 
arisen, and is rising in the industrial world, 
which seems to promise much _ better 
ethical results for the workers of all kinds, 
Municipal and national ownership of indus- 
tries are multiplying fast, they are meeting 
with keen and unfriendly criticism, but, 
despite it all, are fast claiming entire 
branches of industry for themselves. 
Already private water companies, gas 
companies, tramway companies are in the 
minority. 

The argument need not be laboured. 
What, if any, is the ethical result of the 
change in this respect ? The most striking 
effect seems to have been upon the workers 
themselves engaged in such undertakings. 
Despite very imperfect apprehension, even 
on the part of municipal, corporation, and 
public bodies of their moral obligation as 
employers, sufficient progress has been 
made to prove that, as a rule, the transfer 
from private to public ownership has meant 
better conditions of life, not merely better 
wages for those employed in the industry 
so transferred, and the effect upon the 
character of the men has been marked. 
The Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester 
omnibus drivers and conductors are a 
case in point. Those witnesses, and they 
are many, who have been able to contrast 
the personnel under the two systems are 
almost unanimous in their testimony in 
this respect. 

And there is a rational reason for this. 
Speak to a municipal employee, and you 
will generally find him conscious of the 
fact that he is a public servant, with all 
the sense of responsibility which such a 
position gives; and that he is in reality 
working for the common benefit in which 
ho shares to however small an extent. 
This fact often gives him a perceptibly 
different outlook upon his work and its 
reward than was the case before. 

In addition to this there is the presence 
of the influence of public opinion, both as 
a deterrent and as a protector against 
arbitrary management. There is a court 
of appeal in the electorate with respect to 
municipal and national employment which 
rarely interferes as yet with a private owner 
or company doing what it likes with its 
own. Duty, humanity, fair treatment and 
fair service have entered into the relation- 
ship to an extent not possible under the 
previous conditions. I am quite aware 
that this shows itself imperfectly and 
partially at present ; butitis there, and it 
is growing, and the prospects are promising 
that with further extension of public inter- 
est in public ownership it will increase 
rapidly. 

This brings us to another ethical advan- 
tage in public ownership. The sense of 
interest and legitimate pride in the benefit 
which the whole community may derive 
from a well-conducted public industry. 
The usual ignorant taunt to the man who 
boasts of his part ownership of public 
property : ‘‘ Your share is a brick, take it 
and go,’’ shows a total want of capacity 
to see any but the selfish character of 
_ ownership. Buta new dignity in ownership 
dawns upon the man who, in view of a fine 
public building, or a beautiful park or a 
gallery, or a well-managed electric tram- 
way service, thinks of it as the property 
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of the community, existing for the public 
service and benefit in which he can take 
not his selfish but his collective share, if 
even we do not give it its higher title, his 
unselfish share. Here lies the capacity 
for ethical influence of a refining kind, 
which may be developed among even the 
humblest. 

The conclusion of these considerations 
seems to be that collective ownership al- 
ready shows, public ownership gives pzo- 
mise of more distinctly ethical advance on 
the part of all classes of the community, 
owners and workers, or owners and workers 
combined in the same persons—that is, the 
community. 

; Ricwarp Ropinson. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ACADEMY. 


Jue Academy Winter Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House; which opened to the public 
on Monday and remains open till March 
16, is of great interest. There are fine 
examples of Old Masters of Italian and 
Dutch as well as of British schools, and 
in the Water-colour room, besides a 
number of studies by Lord Leighton and 
chalk drawings by George Dance, R.A., 
there are-some charming examples of 
Samuel Prout, Thomas Collier, Pe‘cr de 
Wint, and others, and a collection of 
Turners lent by Sr’ Donald Currie, 
twenty of which were sketches made 
for an illustrated edition of Campbell’s 
poems. Some of the larger pictures, 
‘¢The Lake of Ziirich’’ (216), ‘ Gre- 
noble,’’ ‘‘ Rivaulx Abbey,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Lake of Thun ’’ (232), are magnificent. 

Of the first room, which is chiefly 
Italian, the gem is Botticelli’s ‘‘ Virgin 
and Child ’’ (24), lent by Lady Wantage. 
There are also one or two early Flemish 
pictures, and Germany is represented by 
a Diirer and Holbein’s ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Lady’’ (13). Of ‘‘The Angel of the 
Annunciation’’ (22) the catalogue says 
« Filippino Lippi,’’ but the frame ‘ Botti- 
celli.”’ There is also a Raphael, ‘‘La 
Madonna dei Candelabri’”’ (29). 

In the second room there are two 
striking portraits by Franz Hals, of him- 
self (41), and of Admiral de Ruyter (47). 
There one can also enjoy Albert Cuyp 
and admie Jan Steen. There is also 
Rembrandt’s portrait of a woman, known 
as his ‘ Cook’’ (58). 

The third room is notable by reason of 
the portraits by British artists, the 
Reynolds ‘‘ Viscount Althorp’’ as a boy 
(86), anl another boy, “Sir George 
Sinclair” (88), by Sir Henry Raeburn, 
being specially charming. Gainsborough 
and Romney are also well represented. 
There is Turner’s ‘‘ Burning of the Houses 
of Parliament, Oct. 16, 1854’’ (118), 
taken from the Surrey side, with an 
extraordinary representation of West- 
minster Bridge; lent by Mr. Holbrook 
Gaskell. 

In the next room the most popular 
picture will be Wilkie’s ‘ Chelsea 
Pensioners Reading the Waterloo De- 
spatch ’’ (131), lent by the Duke of 
Wellington, and there is another Turner, 
lent by Mr. Holbrook Gaskell, ‘The 
Devil’s Bridge, St. Gothard’* (137). 
Thus it will be seen that there is plenty 
of variety. 


A MAN IN EARNEST.* 


Neary forty years ago Robert Collyer 
wrote a brief life of Augustus Conant, with 
the above happy title, the life of a man 
worth remembering; and the present 
abridgment of that work in the new series 
published by the American Unitarian 


Association should receive a warm welcome 


in this country as well as over there. 
Young men who believe in straightforward 
simplicity and sincerity and practical grit 
will like this book. It should be found 
useful by ministers and teachers of elder 
classes. : 

Conant, who was a native of Vermont (he 
was born in I811, at Brandon, in that 


State) went as a young man to the West; 


and in 1835 settled as a farmer on the 
Desplaine river, twenty miles N.W. of 
Chicago, then a very different place from 
the great city of to-day. Two years later he 
chanced upon a copy of Freeman Clarke’s 
Western Messenger in Chicago, and was 
led to read some Unitarian books. Always 
earnestly religious, this led him after a 
time into the ministry. 
Cambridge in the Divinity School, and in 
1841 settled at Geneva, which he made 
the centre of very active missionary labours 
and where he ministered for sixteen years: 
The story must be read in Mr. Collyer’s 
record, largely told as it is by extracts from 
the laconic journal which Conant kept: 
Here are a few samples, as he noted each 
day :— 

‘* Wrote on a sermon, read Neander, and 

made a wheel-barrow. 
‘< Planted potatoes. Wrote ascrmon on 
Unitarianism. : 

‘* Made benches for the school. 

“* Papered my study. 

‘* Finished sermon. Made soap.’ 
And this record of six consecutive days in 
1849, beginning November 12: ‘‘ Went 
to Elgin with father to build a cupola 
forthe church. Worked at cupola. Raised 


cupola. Hung the bell. Preached in the 
church. Finished the cupola, and went 
homie.’” 


The last act of this brave life was in the 
Civil War. In July, 1861, Conant became 
chaplain of the 19th Illinois Regiment, m 
which one of his sons had enlisted. Pas- 
sages from two letters to his wife will best 
tell of the supreme experience of his life. 


“In the Hospital on the Battle-Freld: 
“or. Murfreesborough, Tenn., Jan., 1863. 


He had a year at 


“Dear Wire,—We have been fighting 


three days nearly on the same ground, and 
the battle is not yet decided. .... We 
have over 100 wounded men in the house, 
federal and confederates together, and 
both sides try not to hit the hospital. I 
worked all night till 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing night before last, bringing in the 
wounded from the battle-field,and while the 
ambulance was taking the load, I generally 
remained out in the woods 07 fields, building 
fires for the comfort of the poor fellows who 
were waiting to be taken in, and also 
hunted them up. While so employed 
I was made a prisoner by a confederate 
colonel, and my ambulance and assistants 
were also captured; but we told them 


*« Augustus Conant, Illinois Pioneer and 
Preacher,’’ by Robert Collyer. Vol. IL. of ‘‘ Trus 
American Types” Series. (Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 25, Beacon - street, 
60 cents net ) 
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what we were doing, so after some parley} THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 


they concluded to let us go and keep about 
our work. Just now, as I wrote, the rebels 
were in the yard—now again our own 
men are here, and the house jars and the 
windows rattle with the discharge of artil- 
lery close by us. We are surrounded with 
a wall of fire, and I can hear the balls sing 


-and the shells burst as I write; but our 


_ work of mercy is our protection ; we shall 
be hit only by accident. I need not dwell 
on this. 

“‘T have often been impatient because I 
had had so little to do ; but the opportunity 
to help those in need on this battle-field 
pays all delays. You cannot imagine 
how much I have enjoyed for the last 48 
hours in helping friend and foe. 

“When captured, I made one of the con- 
federates help me to bring a wounded Ohio 
soldier to the fire, as we clasped hands 
beneath him, I told him we would take 
one brotherly grip, if we never did again. 
Tt was the best right hand of fellowship I 
ever gave or received. Now I must hasten 
to my duties, and will write more when 
more at leisure, the good Lord willing. 

« Your affectionate husband, 
i «A, H. Conant.”’ 


“ Same Address, Jan. 5. 
‘“‘DraR Wire,—The storm of battle is 
over at last, and I have the happiness to 
inform you that Neroy and myself are still 
unharmed. .... Since I last wrote you, I 
have been acting assistant surgeon, nurse, 
and messenger, and have felt that my 
opportunities to help those in need have 
richly paid for all the delay and discontent 
of the past. I think I must set down the 
last night of the old year, and the morning 
of the new, past in the woods on the battle- 
field gathering up and bringing in the 
wounded men, as the grandest and happiest 
night of my life.’’ 
~ But in February he died in hospital of 
inflammation of the lungs, brought on by 
exposure and over-exertion on the battle- 
field. He was buried at Geneva, and 
Robert Collyer, who preached the funeral 
sermon, read the following extract from 
a paper handed to the son by a wounded 
soldier as they were leaving the hospital. 
We cannot better commend the book to 
our reader than by these extracts :— 

_‘* Many hearts will be made sad when 
they hear that our chaplain has gone to his 
rest ; many a fearless soldier’s eye will 
srow wet when he hears that the brave 
and noble chaplain, who dared the dangers 
of Stone River, who never turned aside irom 
bullet or shell, but where balls flew thick 
and fast, sought out the wounded and 
administered to their wants, is deade 
Never while I live can I forget him, as | 
saw him on the field, with his red flag sus- 
pended on a ramrod, marching fearlessly 
to the relief of the suffering; appearing 
to the wounded soldier like a ministering 
angel. I can never forget the night of the 
3lst December, when he laboured all the 
long night seeking the wounded. I can 
hear his voice now, loud and clear in the 
still air, crying, ‘ Any wounded here that 
need help?’ And so he laboured to the 
end, taking no rest. When we _ said, 
‘Chaplain, you must rest, or you will 
die,’ he always replied, ‘1 cannot rest, 
boys, while you suffer. If I die, I will die 
helping you.*”’ 


APOSTLES.* 


Now that this most interesting frag- 
ment has been again introduced to English 
readers, it is to be hoped that it will be- 
come widely known. Its importance is 
certainly not to be measured by its bulk, 
for, all told, it contains little more than 
two thousand Greek words. To those 
who are attached to Christianity in its 
simplest form, and who deplore what 
Priestley termed its corruptions, the omis- 
sions of the little treatise are exceedingly 
significant. These omissions its orthodox 
translator, and editor, Canon Spence, 
obliginely supplies in his edition, which 
was first published in 1885. 

It is very remarkable how the good 
Canon reads into this manual the very 
dogmas of which it is so refreshingly 
innocent. The author says, ‘‘ baptize 
into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 
Banticate eic 70 Ovopee zou Ilarpde Kat Tov 
Yiod kat rot dyiov Uvevparoc.’’ Reading his 
own preconceptions into this formula, 
the Canon says: ‘‘ While considerable 
licence was permissible in the deserip- 
tion of water used, running or other water, 
while immersion or aspersion were alike 
sanctioned, the use of the Baptismal 
Formula given by the Son—in the name 
of the ever blessed Trinity—is declared 
here to be absolutely necessary for the 
validity of the rite.’” 

Now, as nothing of the kind is declared, 
and as the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit are never said to be a Trinity, 
this appears rather a curious gloss. It 
is not what the author says, but what 
Canon Spence considers he ought to have 
said, and evidently, in the Canon’s mind, 
meant to have said, as the Canon is good 
enough to point out. 

Perhaps, however, it is not so very 
surprising that those who accept the 
dogma of the Trinity should find it in 
the baptismal formula, and to say that 
because the author gives no alternative 
therefore he ‘‘ declares that formula to 
be absolutely necessary to the validity of 
the rite,’? may be good reasoning according 
to Canon Spence. A still more astound- 
ing statement, and one which no precon- 
ception can well excuse, is this :— 

‘*His prayer—the Lord’s Prayer— 
is quoted as the one constantly to be used. 
Prayer is distinctly offered to Him.” 
Of course, the statements are contradictory. 
How can the Lord’s prayer, the Ilare 
pov be oftsred to the Son. In the whole 
treatise there is not a word about prayer 
to Jesus Christ. All prayer is directed 
to the Father, and to the Father alone. 
This is most marked in the directions 
for giving of thanks in the Eucharistic 
service. ‘‘ First, as regards the cup: 
We thank Thee, our Father, for the holy 
vine of David, Thy servant, which Thou 
thas made known to us through Jesus, 
Thy Son; to Thee be glory for ever. 
And as regards the broken bread: We 
thank Thee, our Father, for the life and 


*« Tho Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
for English Readers. A Translation, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James Edwin 
Odgers, M.A., D.D. (Philip Green, 5, Essex- 
street, Strand,W.C. Is. net. Postage 2d.) A 
notice of this book appeared in Tue INQuIRER, 
November 17, 1906, 
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the lnowledge which Thou ‘hast made 
known to us through Jesus, Thy Son; 
to Thee be glory for ever.”’ 

Yet, in the face of this, with the very 
words that he himself has translated 
from the Greek staring him in the face, 
the Canon can assure his readers that 
‘* Prayer is distinctly offered to Him,’* 
7.€., to Jesus Christ. 

It is a marvellous instance of how 
prejudice or preconception can warp 
the judgment. But even Canon Spence 
is obliged to admit that ‘‘ nothing is 
said respecting the atonement.’’ Truly 
a significant omission. 

But let us dismiss Canon Spence’s 
editorial comments, not without heart- 
felt gratitude for the good work which 
is not lacking in his version, and feel 
the freshness and the beauty of this early 
Christian document. For is there not 
in it a breath as of the country and the 
hills? We must not imagine primitive 
Christianity as confined to huge cities 
like Rome, and Alexandria, and Antioch, 
for this book speaks to a rural community : 
to those whose first fruits were of the 
wine-lat and the threshing-floor, and 
sheep and oxen. We have a glimpse 
of folk who toiled in the fields till the 
honest sweat dropped from their brows, 
suggesting the simile: ‘‘ Let thy pity 
or alms (éAenptoo bn) drop like sweat into 
thy hands,’’? reminding us of that mercy 
‘‘which droppeth like the gentle rain 
from heaven.’’ 

And there is about it the sober modera- 
tion of the country contrasted with the 
feverish fanaticism of city life. The 
author warns his child against fanaticism: 
‘* Become not inclined to anger : : 3 
nor a fanatic (ZnAwrie).”’ 

The right emphasis is put on kindness 
and generosity. ‘‘ Thou shalt not give 
directions when thou art in anger to thy 
slave or thy handmaid.’’ How much 
bitterness and evil-speaking would be 
spared if that direction were carried out! 
There is, indeed, much in this little manual 
for all time, for it is imbued with the 
spirit of that dear Master whose earthly 
life was almost a recent memory when 
it was compiled. Therefore, all success 
and wide diffusion to its most recent 
edition | Crement KE. Pixe. 


ae 
ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tur Independent Review, which was 
published from the first by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, has now passed into the hands of 
Mr. John Lane, andis published by him 
at the Bodley Head, Vigo-street, W.; for 
the rest, its outward form and purpose as 
a strong democratic Review remain un- 
altered. In the January number Mr. J: 
A. Hobson writes on ‘‘ The Lords or the 
People ?’’ and urges the adoption of the 
referendum, as the line of Jeast resistance 
for breaking the legicidal power of the 
Lords. ‘‘ The substitution,’’ he concludes, 
‘of the popular assent for the assent of 
the House of Lords upon determinate 
acts of policy would have an immense 
stimulative and educative value for 
democracy. . . . A referendum which 
expressed the sovereignty of the people in 
important concrete acts of legislation 
would bring home to, the people the 
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meaning of self-government more effec- 
tively than any other way. The 
democratic solution of the House of 
Lords question is to accept and apply |s 
their doctrine of the mandate by taking 
away their power of veto and giving it to 
the people.’? Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.P.,in an article on ‘‘ Twelve months 
of Parliament,’’ gives a very interesting 
account of some of the chief personalities 
of that assembly. Mr. J. Arthur Hill 
writes a salutary article on ‘‘The Fatla- 
cies of Materialism,’ in which, however, 
the concluding passages are not so lucid 
o> convincing as the earlier criticism of 
the crude form of materialism encouraged 
by the popularity of such a book as 
Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.’’ The 
value of many of the R.P.A. publications 


such as Arnold’s ‘Literature and 
Dogma” and Huxley’s Essays and 


Spencer’s “ Hducation’’ he fully admits, 
and reminds us that foolish and overbear- 
ing dogmatism is found on both sides of 
the field. M. Ernest Dimnet, in an article 
on ‘The Crisis in France,” traces marks 
of the anti-religious bias of the Govern- 
ment, but regrets the unfortunate attitude 
of the Pope. 

In the Contemporary Mr. L. T. UWob- 
house writes on the House of Lords, and 
Dr. Macnamara, M.P., on ‘‘ The Education 
Bill and After.’’? He summarises the 
advantages which have been lost by the 
rejection of the Bill, and concludes: “I 
have this final word to say, that if the 
Local Education Authorities, together 
with the Board of Education, would, with- 
out discriminating in any way between 
the various classes of schools, Council or 
Voluntary, see that every schoo! was well 
lighted, well ventilated, well found, and 
in good sanitary condition; and if 
sufficient money were forthcoming to 
enable the Local Educational authorities 
to replace any school not satisfying these 
most legitimate and reasonable conditions 
by a school under its own control, Iam 
rather inclined to think that within a 
couple of years from the date upon which 
I am_ penning this article, the Church 
cf England, particularly, would te 
elamouring for the very Education 
Bil which their friends in the 
House of Lords have just destroyed.’’ 
The Countess Martinengo  Cesaresco 
writes on “ The Growth of Modern Ideas 
on Animals,’ and Mr. Richard Heath 
on “ Peasant Insurrections, 1381 and 
1525577 

The place of honour in the Nineteenth 
Century and Ajter is given to an article 
by Lord Stanley of Alderley, on ‘The 
Education Bill of 1906 and the Future of 
Popular Education.’’ Lord — Stanley 
clearly does not regret that the Bill, with 
its too many concessions to denomina- 
tional demands, is gone. He is thoroughly 
conversant with the needs of practical 
administrations. Here is one among 
several notable paragraphs which reveal 
his mind on the subject :—‘‘ The Bill of 
1906 had a proposal for the distribution 
of £1,000,000 a year, some of which 
would have gone in rent, much of it in 


? 


repairs of dilapidated school build- 
ings. It is to be hoped that 
this million will go hereafter to 


what would be really to the advantage of 


education—the replacing of bad, worn 


out, obsolete Voluntary schools by new 
well- planned Council schools.’ 

What the Government will now do, 

says Lord Stanley, is for them to decide; 

and adds :—‘‘ Much may be done. Much 
should b> done by resolute administration, 
but the forces which carried the Educa- 
tion Bill through the Commons, the un- 
precedented vote which rejected the 
Lords’ Amendments by nearly four to 
one, show that within a very short time 
national education must be taken entirely 
out of the hands of ecclesiastical bodies 
and made definitely and completely a 
part of the lay municipal activities of the 
nation.’? 

Mr. Wilfred Ward’s article on ‘‘ The 
Pope and France ’’ should also be noted, 
and we have turned with special pleasure 
to the article on ‘‘ Giotto in Modern 
Life,’?’ by Basil de Sélincourt, who 
has an article also in the current Hibbert. 
Of Giotto’s work he says: “ Perhaps 
only on? monument exists where, above 
the ruin and desolation wrought by time 
and by restorers, the image of this grand 
old Titan still rises unsubdued ; and this, 
unhappily, is at Padua, a city, indeed, of 
wonderful charm and beauty, but cast 
into comparative shade by the dazzling 
pre-eminence of her too near neighbour, 
Venice. The decoration of the Arena 
Chapel at Padua, though it belongs only 
to Giotto’s middle period, and lacks the 
reconciling grace which he infused ‘into 
his latter and more perfect work, remains 
incontestably the grandest existing ex- 
pression in art, not only of the Gospel 
story. but of the faith of Christendom.’” 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF 
QUAKERISM. 


THE following article appeared in the 
December British Friend. ts testimony 
we also shall do well to ponder :— 

Quakerism does not exist for its pecu- 
hiarities, whether of garb or of grammar ; 
neither is it based upon its negative testi- 
monies, such as the non-celebration of 
baptism and the Eucharist; neither 
speech nor silence, in themselves, are of its 
essence. Although it objects to war and 
oaths, drunkenness and slavery, and uses 
every effort to put them down, yet, in its 
deeper and more inward aspects, it is a 
positive and not a negative faith, a con- 
viction that goes down to the eternal 
heart of things, and is satisfied only when 
it touches the bedrock of the love of God, 
the restoring grace of Christ, and the im- 
manence of the Holy Spirit. All this, of 
course, has been said so often as to have 
become a commonplace among us, but 
these are things that need to be repeated 
‘“ lest we forget.’’ Just now the cry is for 
union. Surrounded as we are by apathy 
and indifference and irreligion, there is 
a strong feeling in favour of ‘closing up the 
ranks. ‘‘ Let us march shoulder to shoul- 
der,’’ we hear on all sides ; ‘‘ it is only in 
the non-essentials that we differ; in the 
great things of life we are at one.’* Good 
and needed words so far as they go, but 
they do not go allthe way. It is, we note, 
mostly from the Free Churches that. the 
cry for union comes; and many Friends 
are heartily supporting and actively work- 
ing in the Federation of Free Churches; In 
this they are to be commended: The 
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— a 


success of the Free Church Councils, tee eS Be 


and national, is one of the most striking — ~ 


features in the religious life of our time, 
and shows how much may be accom- 


plished by co-operation instead of isolation; © 
Many meetings, especially small ones, have — 
been helpfully brought into touch with the — 
religious life of their own towns by working — 
There is something 


with these Councils. 
joyous and inspiring in joining the many 


soe” ne. 


who are fighting in public and private the 


good fight for freedom and righteousness, 


and helping others to enter into. their : 


heritage. x 
All this is to the good, but it must not 


blind us to the fact that to us has been © 


given a deep spiritual message which we 
shall neglect at our peril. 
is not how are we to preserve our distinct 
and corporate existence, for, unless we have 
something special to offer which the world 
needs, it is not worth preserving ; we may 
as well consent to be absorbed in some of 
the more effective organisations round 
about us. 


The question — 


The real question is how shall a 


we best fulfil the mission that has been 


given us for the help of men. Unless our 


members are willing to learn and teach and — 


live out the true message committed to us, 


we may as well abandon our separate 


organisation. The other Free Churches 
have, for the most part, no such con- 


sciousness of a special and unique mission: — 


They can, without inconsistency, go much 
further in federation with one another than 
we can. 
The nature of that. special message we 
have often insisted on, and it need only 
be here repeated in the most general terms. 
Tt centres in that equal opportunity for 
entering the life and service of the kingdom; 
regardless even of sex distinctions, which 
we call ‘‘ the priesthood of all believers ”? 
in a practical and far-reaching trust in the 
ptesence and activity of the Spirit, freeing 
men from the bondage of elaborate organ- 
isation ; 
of human brotherhood. Any union with 
other churches should be so conducted that 
we do not hide our testimony to these great 
and vital truths, but endeavour to draw 
others to them. 


OBITUARY. 

THE LATE REV. T. W. CHIGNELL: 

Tue following tribute to the late Rev: 
T. W. Chignell, for forty-four years minisfer 
of George’s Meeting, Iixeter, by“ A. J. G.” 
appeared in the Devon and Exeter Gazette 
of January 3: 

Mr. Chignell’s death has removed 
one of the most remarkable of Exeter 


citizens. 
that he 


was probably little known 


beyond the members of his own congrega- ~ 


tion, and 1 avail myself gladly, therefore, 
of the permission of the Editor of the 
Gazette to put down on paper a few 
random thoughts and memories of my dear 
old friend. 

There was in all that he said and in his 
whole way of looking at life a note of dis- 
tinction. and individuality. This=was far 
removed from eccentricity. He. shunned 
and disliked eccentricity in books, in philo- 
sophy, in opinions. . His eyes were always 
fixed on the great ‘beacon lights, and. he 
scrutinised a little sceptically the claims ‘oi 


and in a deep sense of the claims — 


But he lived a life so retired — 
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new writers and thinkers to be placed in the 
same category with the great ones whom 
he had studied so well. But, I repeat, 
there was a certain distinction in all that 
he said and did. As a preacher he man- 
aged to avoid entirely the preacher’s 
common-place of phrase, thought, and 
action. When he was at his best he was 
one of the most remarkable and penetrating 
of preachers. Who that has heard him 
when he was strongly moved by his topic 
will ever forget him ? 

_ Thave not heard him for some years, and 
yet the figure comes back to me with per- 
fect clearness—the eyes usually closely shut, 
the figure now crouching, now drawn up in 
an attitude of great dignity, the constant 
references, drawn from a wide range of 
reading, to Aristotle, to Dante, to Goethe, 
to Carlyle, to Rousseau, perhaps, above all, 
to Spinoza. His discourses were infinitely 
varied, but there were certain often recur- 
ring topics and views. He loved, above 
all, to urge his joyful confidence in the good- 
ness and love that lay behind the pheno- 
mena of the world; to assert the dignity 
of man and the holiness of pleasure, and to 
protest against intolerance of every kind 
and the cramping influence of asceticism. 

I recall passages which he was especially 
fond of handling in the pulpit and in con- 
versation—‘‘ Consider the lihes of the 
field,’’ and Spinoza’s cry, ‘‘ If you over- 
throw ‘the altar of reason what altar will 
you set up?’’ Goethe’s paradox, ‘‘I 
remain of the order of believers.’’ Perhaps, 
above all, a beautiful passage in Dante’s 
** Paradiso,’’ where the existence of God 
is compared to the floor of the ocean, 
visible in some points, in most not visible, 
but always assuredly there. But if I 
begin to recall his favourite passages there 
would be no end to it. 

He loved nature with an ardour which I 


_have never known surpassed, and he could 


love her in all her moods and in nearly all 
places. I connect him in my memory with 
walks near his own house under blooming 
orchard trees, along green lanes, or on 
quiet autumn days under branches of 
which only a few patches of colour remained. 

On such occasions he would not argue ; 
he never loved the clash of debate. It was 
his custom rather to exchange thoughts 
and suggestions, to recall the ideas of great 
writers, often with a deep thought of his 
own added, with here and there an amusing, 
but never malicious, story that had 
reference usually to some book or writer 
and thinker, and rarely touched on personal 
gossip. Sweet it was, too, to talk to him 
by his own fireside in his room, where the 
pictures reflected his own vivid and dis- 
criminating love of art, and his bookshelves 
were full to overflowing of his favourites 
and his teachers. 

Much to the regret of his friends, he left 
little behind him in writing: The process 
of composition was irksome to him, and 
his sermons were, so far as I know, always 
preached without notes. But those who 
came into close contact with him have found 
their lives permanently influenced by him. 
His memory links itself, as he would have 
wished it to do, with the bounty and the 
joy of the world, His nature was not, I 


think, daring or aggressive: Rather, there 
- was much in life from which he shrank, 
and controversy was at all times painful to 

‘him: But he lived his life out in openness 
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and sincerity, concealing no opinions, 
making little compromise, confident in 
the guidance of reason and of truth: He 
had reached a ripe old age, but his delight 
in nature, literature, and art was still so 
keen that his friends hoped that many more 
years might still be given to him. Their 
memories will often turn lovingly. and 
thankfully to his sensitive, eager face, 
and their sympathy goes out warmly to 
those who tended so lovingly his last years. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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THE GREATEST THING 
WORLD. 


‘* Moruer,’’ said Jessie Barnett, who 
had been too ill to go to church, ‘* what 
was the sermon about this morning ?”’ 
‘* It was about what has been called ‘ the 
greatest thing in the world,’ Jessie!’ 
‘* And what is that, mother?’’ ‘‘ Try to 
think it out,’’ said Mrs. Barnett. ‘‘ Was 
it one of the pyramids of Egypt, mother ?”’ 
asked Jessie, adding immediately, ‘‘ Oh, 
no; there are larger things than pyramids. 
The Alps are far larger, aren’t they, 
mother ?’’ ‘‘ But,’’ replied Mrs. Barnett, 
“*if you remember, I said the greatest, not 
the largest, thing in the world! And this 
greatest thing was said to be Lovr. And 
now I am going to tell you a story, which 
I read many years ago, to show you how 
Love, if it be pure and unselfish, can do 
much which might seem to be impossible. 


IN THE 


> 


Long ago, in France, there lived a good 
man and his wite and two children, who 
were inseparable companions. The father 
mended wheels and wagons for the small 
farmers of the countryside; and he and 
his wife, being hard-working and thriity, 
were greatly respected by the rest of the 
villagers. When the children were nine 
years old, however, a terrible accident’ hap- 
pened to their father while he was mending 
a cart, and he was brought home dead. 
Nor was the poor wile left much longer to 
be the guardian of her girland boy ; forina 
short time she, too, fell ill and died. 
Neighbours did their best to provide for 
little Maurice and Genevieve, and to train 
them for their work in lite : the boy became 
very useful to the farmers, by whom he was 
kept constantly employed ; and the girl— 
living under the same rool as her brother— 
grew daily more expert in household 
matters, and none could make sweeter 
butter than she. One-day Maurice was 
putting the last sheaf upon a huge stack of 
corn when suddenly a flash of lightning 
struck him, and he rolled helplessly to the 
ground. .When the workers gathered 
round they thought the poor lad was dead ; 
awe-stricken they lifted him into a cart, 
and took him home, where Genevieve hung 
over him in anguish, calling to him in 
pleading tones to speak to her once more. 
At last there came a sigh and a slight 
movement, and life was known to be still 
there ! 

The poor boy was tenderly nursed by his 
devoted sister ; and in time he was able to 
sit up; and then to be lifted out of bed. 
He was, however, paralysed in the lower 
limbs, and walking was impossible. Despair 
sometimes overcame him, because he felt 
himself to be useless, and a burden on his 
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good sister. Once, during these moments 
of depression a soldier reached the little 
village, and, seeing the helpless lad, he 
asked the cause of such a sad condition. 
After hearing the tale, he said, ** Cheer up, 
Maurice! I believe you can be cured. I 
was for years a wretched cripple till I went 
to Boulogne and had the salt-water baths 
which set me on my feet again; and you 
must go there too!’”* Maurice said that 
was for him impossible. There were in 
those days no railways, and the little village 
was two hundred and fifty miles from the 
sea. But Genevieve also heard of the 
soldier’s wonderful cure, and resolved that, 
no matter what the effort and sacrifice 
might be, some plan should be found by 
which Maurice, too, should have the sea- 
water and the invigorating air. After a 
few days she told her brother that she had 
arranged to go with him to Boulogne! 
She would herself draw the little invalid 
chair, and she felt certain all would yet be 
well, and Maurice would come back cured ! 
He, poor fellow, said it was impossible for 
Genevieve to carry out her plan; besides, 
where was the money to come from ? 
Then the good sister had to tell her one 
secret! She had managed, by her care and 
thrift, to save five gold pieces; and 
Maurice could no longer refuse to try the 
experiment. So in June the pair set forth 
from the little village, followed by the bless- 
ings ofall their friends. They were a fort- 
night in reaching the coast, and of their 
adventures it would take too long to tell. 
Their joy when at last they beheld the sea 
and the white breakers was indescribable. 
After a few weeks real improvement began 
to show in Maurice, and by-and-by he 
he found himself able to walk a little 
without crutches. And at last the old 
strength and vigour had come back, and all 
traces of the poor useless invalid were gone. 
Maurice could walk and run and work as 
before! During all these long weeks the 
pluck and heroic courage of Genevieve had 
been noticed by many of the visitors of 
Boulogne, and the young people deter- 
mined to help such a deserving brother 
and sister ; and among them a sum of £50 
was raised. Maurice and Genevieve were 
thus able to pay their debt to the kind man 
who had befriended them in Boulogne, and 
they had enough left to secure help for the 
homeward journey. It was indeed a happy 
day when their own little village was 
reached. Young and old came to offer a 
glad welcome to the devoted sister, and to 
the grateful brother, and the remembrance 
of the struggle, now so fortunately ended, 
filled their hearts with thankfulness for the 
fresh measure of health and comfort they 
enjoyed. All who knew them realised that 
Maurice’s recovery could never have been 
brought about but for the bravery and the 
self-sacrificing love of his noble sister 
Genevieve. 

‘*That’s a nice story, mother,’” said 
Jessie. ‘‘I wonder whether it is really 
true!’* ‘‘ That I cannot tell,’’ said Mrs. 
Barnett; ‘‘ but I feel very sure that the 
spirit within it is always true. Love of self 
lowers us, but the sacrifice of our own ease 
for the love we bear to others, makes men 
godlike. Perhaps I shall tell you another 
story about this greatest thing in_ the 
wu prid, Jessie, if you cannot go out again 
next Sunday.’’ 

Axicr A, Lucas, 
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MARTINEAU’S ‘‘ ENDEAVOURS.”’ 

Wir a rare gladness we welcome the 

appearance this week of a popular six- 
penny edition of the first volume of Dr. 
MartineAu’s ‘‘ Endeavours after the 
Christian Life,’’ the twenty-two sermons 
originally published in the summer of 1843, 
a religious classic which we are thankful 
indeed to see thus placed within reach of 
the widest possible public. 
- The late Basin Martineau, who was his 
father’s literary executor, anticipated this 
popular appeal, when the copyright should 
have expired, which had been already 
announced by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, by the issue before 
Christmas of a cheap edition of both 
volumes of the ‘‘ Endeavours’’ at the 
price of eighteenpence a volume (Longmans 
& Co.); and, as the Association’s edition 
of the first volume is also issued in a bound 
form on better paper at the same price, 
readers now have a choice, of which they 
need make no complaint. The Associa- 
tion’s volume is enriched by a portrait 
reproducing the well-known engraving 
from Ae@ar’s portrait of 1847, thus most 
fittingly presenting the young Martinrau 
of the ‘‘ Endeavours.’’ That was the 
year in which the second series first ap- 
peared, the year before the old Paradise- 
street Chapel in Liverpool, where the 
sermons had been preached, was abandoned 
by the congregation, and the building of 
Hope-street Church began. 

But the great thing now is this sixpenny 
edition of the first volume of the ‘‘ En- 
deavours.’’ Is it too much to hope that 
the book may now find its way over the 
world as never before, and be earnestly 
studied in reading circles, and in classes of 
thoughtful young people, for the training 
of a noble manhood and womanhood, and 
the nurture of religious life, to which it is 
fitted to minister with such rare power 2 

‘*The publication of Dr. Martrnnau’s 
‘ Endeavours after the Christian Life,’ ’’ 
said the late Ricoarp Hurron in 1885, 
‘* was in many respects the beginning of 
my life. I do not know that at that time 
it did take full hold of me; 


You are 


through. 
was borne almost as resistlessly as if afloat 
in the whirlpool of Niagara River. 
hour’s reading brought him in contact 
with one of the master influences of his 
life. 
not unlike that of General Wo rr, floating 
down the St. Lawrence River, reciting the 
immortal Elegy. 2 3 : 
imaginative mind and mystic temperament, 
the imaginative and mystic features he 
everywhere met in Dr. MartIneav’s dis- 
course awoke in him responsive raptures. 
If the beauty was bewildering, why, it was 
a bewildering beauty ; if the heights were 
ethereal, to breathe ether in exchange for 
common air he found exhilarating! ”’ 
These sermons, Mr. JAcKson says a little 
further on, we place 
literature of devotion : 
of TauLER and Tayior and the Theologia 


altitude. 
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aware that boys of seventeen would be 
unable to enter into the deeper thoughts 
of that great book. But the imaginative 
charm did at once take hold even of boys 
of seventeen; and I remember that many 
of the passages in that book inspired me 
with a kind of exaltation which made me 
walk along the streets hardly conscious 
that I was myself.”’ 

And here is the testimony of Mr. A. W. 
Jackson, of Concord, Mass., in his bio- 
graphy and study of Dr. Marrinrau 
(1900): ‘‘ A student of divinity, in an 
American school, opened for the first time 
a volume of the ‘ Endeavours.’ Pre- 
sently he was in a realm of wonder. Vision 
opened upon vision. The sentences seemed 
but translucent media for stars to shine 
On the current of thought he 


That 


He closed the volume with a feeling 


Being of an 


“with the classic 
with the volumes 


Germanica. We pass from any of these to 


the ‘‘ Hours of Thought ’’ or the ‘‘ En- 


deavours,’’ sensible of no decline of spiritual 
The manner is different, the 
tone is different; but through these, as 
those, the like heights gleam, the like 
raptures thrill. By spiritual consanguinity 
he is the kinsman of EckHart and Thomas 
\ Kempis, and draws his sermons from 
the like spring as they their meditations. 
In him, as in them, is the mystic soul, out 
of which alone the mystic utterance can 


come. : Whoever will speak the 
oracular word must retire within the 
shrine where oracles are given. This 


secret of his office Dr. Martineau, beyond 
all contemporary preachers, seemed to 
know; and hence the well-nigh *incom- 
parable appeal with which his words speal 
home to us.”’ 

One remembers how deeply Freprrick 
Roserrson, of Brighton, was influenced 
by these sermons, and how they won for 
Marrineav the friendship of such men 
as StantEy and Jowertr, Miss Corse 
told in her autobiography what they had 
been to her—especially, in her own early 
struggles, that sermon on “The Strength 
of the Lonely.’’ There was in them, she 
said, such wonderful and varied wealth, 


making sometimes the earnest critic or the. 


philosopher heard. And again, ‘“ Another 


would leive the impression of a poet, as 


great in his prose as the author of In 
Memoriam in verse. And, lastly, and 
above all, there was always the pious 
Man, filled with devout feeling, who by 
his very presence and voice communi- 
cated reverence, and the sense of the 
nearness of an all-seeing Gop.’’ These 
sermons, Dr, DrumMoND said, in the 
“Life,’? “must hold their place so long 
as there are men who can look beyond 
the trappings into the secret soul of re- 
ligion, and who can appreciate nobility of 
thought expressed in noble language, 
fervour of sentiment, depth of spiritual 
insight and humble aspiration after 
perfect communion with God.’’? And Dr. 


CARPENTER, in his study of MAaRTINEAU 


as Theologian and Teacher, says of the 
Endeavours, ‘‘ Here the divineand human 
are presented in constant union within 
the scene of our moral and _ religious 
experience. The prophet from his mount 
of vision discerns Gop for ever mingling 
with man, and the philosopher does not 
attempt to part them. A note of 
what may be called Christian Stoicism 
sounds again and again through the insist- 
ence on the sovereignty of duty, and the 
lordship of self-control. Never was the 
ethical demand enforced more fervently, 
or presented with austerer dignity.” Dr. 
CARPENTER also notes the affinity of these 
sermons with the spirit of In Memoriam. 
«‘ Marrineav is, in fact, the Tennyson 
of preachers, There is the same fastidi- 
ousness of form, the same concentrated 
phraseology, the same lyric intensity, 
the same ascent into a realm where 
thought and emotion are transfused into 
each other, and both are recognised as 


giving the soul immediate access to a 


divine life that at once pervades and 
transcends them. . . . Long since have 
the Hndeavours taken their place among 
the choicest utterances of English 
religion in the nineteenth century,” 

And finally, let us recall Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU’S own words concerning these 
sermons, dealing “ with the inner heart of 
life and faith,’’ words with which he con- 
cluded the fourth edition in 1866, when 
the two volumes were issued as one, and 
when he was relieved to find how little, 
alter the lapse of years, he felt the book 
to need any change, 

«Tt would have been far otherwise, had 
it treated of subjects whose interest is 
critical or speculative, and which take new 
aspects with the shifting light. But 
appealing mainly to the simplest trusts 
and aspirations of the human heart, it is 
compensated for having nothing new upon 
its page, by having so much the less that 
is liable to grow old; and while not pre- 
tending to trace any line of progress in 
religion, gains a little shelter from its per- 
manence. To heal the broken unity of 
Christendom, th2 scholar may rely on the 
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ultimate 
results ; 


establishment of his critical 
the eccles ast may plan treaties 


of peace and fusions of doctrine between 


Church and Church: but, meanwhile, those 
who find it more congenial to pass behind 
the whole field of theological divergency 
and linger near the common springs of all 
human piety and hope, may perhaps be 
preparing some first lines of a true 
Eirenikon.’’. 

1 Certainly Martineau in the Endeavours 
penetrated into the inner sanctuary of 
devotion and was there with kindred souls 
of many churches. The testimony which 
we have here gathered together as to the 
power of the sermons will be not unwel- 
come to those to whom the book has been 
a life-long friend. We trust that it may 
lead many new readers to turn to these 
pages, to submit to their strenuous 
discipline, to glory in their power and 
beauty, and to drink of the living waters 
of their inspiration. Those who know the 
worth of this great treasure can now do 
much, through the wide dissemination of 
this popular edition, to extend its influence 
for good. To those who come for the first 
time to the Hndeavours, we offer here a 
few passages from the first six of the 
sermons as earnest of what they will find 
in the book. 


Our Kinship with God. 


‘SA MAN,”’ says the Apostle Paul, ‘‘ is 
the image and glory of God.’’ And truly, 
it is from our own human nature, from its 
deep experiences and earnest aflections, 
that we form our conceptions of Deity, 
and become qualified to interpret the 
solemn intimations which creation and 
Scripture afford to us respecting him. 
Without the stirring of divine qualities 
within us, without some consciousness of 
that which we ascribe to the All-perfect, 
the names and descriptions by which he is 
made known to us would be empty words, 
as idly sent to us as treatises of sound to 
the deaf, or some ‘‘ high discourse of 
reason’ to the fool. All that we believe 
without us, we first feel within us; and it 
is the one sufficient proof of the grandeur 
and awfulness of our nature,that we have 
faith in God; for no merely finite being 
can possibly believe the infinite. 


The Besetting God. 


We sometimes complain of the conditions 
of our being, as unfavourable to the dis- 
eernment and the love of God; we speak 
of him as veiled from us by our senses, and 
of the world as the outer region of exile 
from which, he is peculiarly hid. Tn imag- 
ining what is holy and divine we take flight 
to other worlds, and conceive that there 
the film must fall aw vay, and all adorable 
realities burst upon the sight. Alas! what 
reason have we to think any other station 
in the universe more sanctifying than our 
own ? There is none, so far as we can tell, 
under the more immediate touch of God ; 
none whence sublimer deeps are open to 
adoration ; 
whisper of more thrilling affections, 


2 


searce feels the hurt ; 


none murmuring with the 
or 
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ennobled as nile theatre of more glorious 
dutics. The dimness we deplore, no trav- 
elling would cure; the most perfect of 
observatories will not serve the blind ; 
carry our darkness with us; and instead 
of wandering to fresh scenes, and blaming 
our planetary atmosphere, and flying over 
ereation for a purer air, it behoves us, in 
simple faith, to sit by our own wayside 
and ery, ‘‘ Lord, that we may receive our 
sight.”’ 
The Way of Self-Surrender. 


It is not apparently the design of heaven 
that we should be permitted to seek rest 
and to desire ease in this aspiring life; 
and it is the vain attempt to make com- 
promise between’ ‘duty and indulgence, 
that creates the corrosions of conscience, 
and the perpetual disquietudes of spirit, 
and disappoints our own ideal from day 
to day and from year to year. There is no 
way to the peace of God but by absolute 
self-abandonment to his will that whispers 
within us, without reservation of happi- 
ness or self. Then, the relinquishment 
once made—our whole nature given up to 
any high faith within the heart—the 


sorrows of mortality, its reproaches, its 


fears, will soon vanish, and even death be 
robbed of its terrors; for, to quote the 
noble words of Lord Bacon, ‘‘ He that dies 


in an earnest pursuit is like one that is 


wounded in hot blood, who for the time 
and therefore a mind 
fixed and bent upon somewhat that is 


good, doth best avert the dolours of death.” 


Great Principles and Small Duties. 


Tn himself was the serene and unapproach- 
able dignity of a higher nature, a mind at 
onewith the universe and its Author; in 


his acts, a frugal respect for the most neg- 
lected elements of human life, 
that he came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, 
had been ensphered in the immortal world, 
he appeared to the affectionate memories 
of men as a divine being who had disrobed 
himself of rightful glory to take pity on 
their sorrows, and had put on for the glad- 
ness of praise the garment of heaviness ? 
The conception is at least in close kindred 
with a noble truth—that a soul occupied 
with great ideas best performs small duties ; 


declaring 


What wonder that, when he 


that the divinest views of life penetrate 


most clearly into the meanest emergencies ; 
that so far from petty principles being 


best proportioned to petty trials, a heavenly 


spirit taking up its abode with us can alone 


sustain well the daily toils, and tranquilly 
pass the humiliations, of our condition ; 
and that, to keep the house of the soul 
in order due and pure, a god must come 
down and dwell within, as servant of all 
its work. 


The Great Heights of Faith. 


We must go in contemplation out of life 
ere we can see how its troubles subside and 
are lost, like evanescent waves, in the deeps 
of eternity and the immensity of God. 
A mind that can make this migration from 
the scene by which it is surrounded is 
removed from all vain strife of will, and 
gains its tranquillity without an. effort ; 
feels no difficulty in being gentle and serene, 
but rather wonders that it could ever be 
tempted from its pure repose. How wel- 
come would it often be to many a child of 
anxiety and toil, to be suddenly transferred 


from the heat and din of the city, the rest- 
lessness and worry of the mart, to the 
midnight garden or the mountain top ! 
And like refreshment does a high faith, 
with its infinite prospects ever open to the 
heart, afford to the worn and weary: no 
laborious travels are needed to the devout 
mind ; for it carries with it Alpine heights 
and starlit skies, which it may reach with a 
moment’s thought, and feel at once the 
loneliness of nature, and the magnificence 
of God. 

Nothing less than the majesty of God 
and the powers of the world to come can 
maintain the peace and sanctity of our 
homes, the order and serenity of our minds, 
the spirit of patience and tender mercy in 
our hearts. Then only shall we wisely 
economise moments when we anticipate 
for ourselves an eternity, and lose no grain 
of wisdom when we discern the glorious 
and immortal structure which its succes- 
sive accumulations shall raise. Then will 
even the merest drudgery of duty cease to 
humble us, when we transfigure it by the 
glory of our own spirit. Seek ye then the 
things that are above, where your life is 
hid with Christ in God. 


Self-Consecration. 


Between these two sources of Christian 
peace, virtuous toil and holy trust, there 
is anintimate connection. The desponding 
are generally the indolent and useless ; 
not the tried and struggling, but speculators 
at a distance from the scene of things, and 
far from destitute of comforts themselves: 
Barren of the most blessed of human 
sympathies, strangers to the light that best 
eladdens the heart of man, they are with- 
out the materials of a bright and hopetul 


faith. But he who consecrates himself 
sees at once how God may sanctify the 
world; he whose mind is rich in the 


memory of moral victories will not easily 
believe the world a scene of moral defeats ; 
nor was it ever known that one who, hke 
Paul, laboured for the good of man, 
despaired of the benevolence of God. 
Whoever then would have the peace of 
Christ, let him seek first the spirit of 
Christ. Let him not fret against the con: 
ditions which God assigns to his being, 
but reverently conform himself to them, 
and do and enjoy the good which they allow: 
Let him cast himself freely on the career 
to which the secret persuasion of duty 
points, without reservation of happiness 
or self ; and in the exercise which its diffi- 
culties give to his understanding, its con- 
flicts to his will, its humanities to his affec- 
tions, he shall find that united action of 
his whole and best nature, that inward 
harmony, that moral order, which emanci- 
pates from the anxieties of self, and un- 
consciously yields the divinest repose; 
The shadows of darkest affliction cannot 
blot out the inner radiance of such a mind ; 
the most tedious years move lightly and 
with briefest step across its history; for 
it is conscious of its immortality, and 
hastening to its heaven. And there shall 
its peace be consummated at length ; its 
igs transmuted into delicious retro- 
spects ; its affections fresh and ready for a 
new and nobler career; and its praise 


confessing that this final ‘‘ peace of 
God’’ doth indeed ‘‘ surpass its under- 
standing.’ * 


AMERICAN NOTES. 

A HEARTY New Year’s Greeting to the 
Editor and readers of Tue Inquirer! 
The coming months are likely to bring 
them into closer relations with their Ameri- 
can co-religionists through their mutual 
interest and participation in another session 
of the International Congress of Unitarian 
and other religious liberals on the soil of 
the New World. ‘This international move- 
ment of liberals was so brilliantly and suc- 
cessfully inaugurated in London five years 
ago, that it will be difficult for us to parallel 
the admirable arrangements and lavish 
hospitalities which attended the first 
Congress under the auspices of our British 
friends and fellow-workers. But we are 
doing our best, and the prospects are bright 
for a largely attended and interesting 
series of meetings in Boston in September 
(22 to 27) next. 

We have been much delayed in making 
our preliminary announcements by not 
recaiving replies to the invitations sent 
to prominent liberals in Hurope and Asia to 
address the Congress. <A trip to America 
is a somewhat more formidable undertaking 
than one to Amsterdam or Geneva, and 
requires longer deliberation. Next month 
we hope to be able to send you fuller in- 
formation than is possible to us now, 
and to furnish a fairly complete programme 
of the Congress. 

At present it can only be said that the 
guests will be welcomed to home and hotels 
on Saturday, the 22nd: All foreign clergy- 
men and their ladies will be entertained 
free during the week of the Congress. We 
may be able to extend this hospitality 
to the lay delegates also. In any case, 
reduced rates will be made at hotels and 
lodging houses. 

On Sunday, the 23rd, the visiting clergy 
will be asked to cecupy local pulpits, so 
far as possible. In the evening there will 
be an opening mass mecting in our large 
Symphony Hall, with organ and choroused 
choir, and addresses. Every morning a 
devotional half hour will be held in King’s 
Chapel. The regular sessions will take 
place in Tremont Temple, the central Bap- 
tist assembly room, which seats 2,500 or 
more. The last day’s session will joccur 
in Sander’s Theatre, the Aula of Harvard 
University. There will also be meetings in 
various Boston churches. The Unitarian 
Building will be the centre of the business 
and hospitality of the Congress. Ample 
provision has been made for public recep- 
tions, a banquet, and other social occasions. 
Tt is hoped to hold at the State Capitol an 
International Reception, at which the 
delegates shall be received by some of the 
most eminent of American Statesmen and 
scholars: 

Excursions will be made in and about 
Boston, and to Plymouth, Lexington, 
Concord, Cambridge, and other shrines of 
political and religious liberty, in some cases, 
by special train. Visitors desiring to take 
New York and the Hudson, the Canadian 
cities, the St. Lawrence, Niagara alls, 
Washington, and Philadelphia, into their 
itinerary, can do so, either before or after 
their Boston stay, on reduced rates, under 
ihe management of Thos. Cook & Sons. 

It is too early to announce speakers, but 
it may be said that Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, 
of Berlin, the veteran pioneer of free 
thought in religion, Profs: Eerdmans and 


Groenewegen, 
Groningen; and Revs: P: H. Hugenboltz, 
Fleischer and Binnerts, of Holland, will 
take part in the Congress: 
Montet, and Revs. HE. Rochat, L. Ragaz, of 
Switzerland ; Prof. Bonet-Maury, of Paris, 
and many others. 
few exceptions, will be in the English 


tongue. 


will bs large and inclusive; 
Unitarian, 
Christians, and other bedies, many free 
churches and_ large-minded 
clergy, educators, and men of affairs will 
participate. 
Congress will have a wide-reaching effect 
on the religious mind of America, and 
cannot fail to greatly benefit the cause of a 
rational and spiritual Christianity in this 
country. 
nationalities and some seventy-five or more 
religious associations will be represented 
officially at the Congress. 


better. 
the bonds of political and religious con- 
sanguinity, and impart to cach and all of 


fellowship among hberals. 
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of Leyden; Meyboom; of 


Also Prof. EK. 
The addresses, with but 


The representation of American liberals 
Besides the 
Universalist, hberal Friends, 
individuals, 


We already foresee that this 


Tt is estimated that fifteen 


We are delighted to learn that so great 


an interest is taken by our British friends 


in the Boston mectings, that a fund to 
assist delegates is being raised, and that 
we may venture to provide for a hundred 
visitors from Great Britain. The more the 
Their coming will draw closer 


us added faith in the ultimate triumph of 
our principles. The presence of a goodly 
number of foreign delegates can alone give 
the Boston Congress a truly International 
character. If the attendance from abroad 
were to be meagre and unrepresentative, 


it would be both mortifying to us, and a 


severe blow to the cause of international 
We trust our 
Europear friends will keep this steadily in 


mind, and be willing to make the efforts 


and sacrifices involved in a journey to the 
United States next autumn. 

They may be assured that we need their 
presence and word in the solution of our 
American church problems. The liberal 
cause 1s commonly thought to be more 
favourably circumstanced in the New 
World than in the Old. It may be so. 
Yet we are still in a minority, are still 
refused recognition and fellowship by the 
larger and more orthodox sects, and must 
continually struggle against an intolerant 
majority for religious freedom and rational 
and progressive views of religion and 
life: The presence and testimony of liberals 
trom abroad at the Congress will heazten 
and strengthen us in our endeavours, and 
promote the cause of “‘ pure religion and 
perfect liberty ’’ thrcughout the world: 

Next month, and in April and June, will 
appear a bulletin of the Congress, illus- 
trated, and giving details of its meetings, 
excursions, &c; 

The first volume of the new and complete 
edition of Theodore Parker’s works is in the 
press. Its title is ‘‘ The World of Matter 
andthe Mind of Man.’’ It will contain the 
latest utterance of Parker on religious topies, 
including a series of discourses delivered 
just before his exile and death. None of 
the material in this volume has ever been 
collected in book form before, though some 
of it has been printed in pamphlets. The 
editor is George Willis Cooke, well known 
by his biographies of Emerson, Browning, 


George Ehot, his history of American + 
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Unitarianism, &c; The editorial ae 
tee consists of Rev: Samuel A. Eliot » presi-_ 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
which will publish the edition; Frank 
Sanborn, of Concord, Mr. Parker’s literary 
executor ; 
son, Parker’s fellow-worker in great causes ; 
Rufus W. Leighton, Parker’s amanuensis 


and the stenographic reporter of many of | 


his sermons and prayers ; Edwin D. Mead, 
P. R. Frothingham, W. C. Gannett, S. B. 
Stewart, J. Haynes Holmes, and C. W. 
Wendte. The number of volumes will 
reach sixteen or more, and they will be 
sold separately or together. 

Mr. John C. Haynes, who, responding to 
a suggestion of the present writer, made the 
generous gift of $11,000 which has made 
possible this new edition, is a well-known ~ 
and wealthy merchant of that city, the 
head of the great music publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson & Co. He was a warm sup- 
porter of Theodore Parker during the 
latter’s 17 years’ ministry in Boston, and a 
foremost spirit in the erection and mainten- 
ance of the Parker Memoriai Church. He 
is also known for his generous support of 
public charities. Retired recently from 
active service because of the state of his 
health, he has the gratification of behold- 
ing the speedy rise and great promise 
of his only grandson, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, who graduated from the Harvard 
Divinity School a year or two since, and 
after a brief but brillant service in a sub- 
urban pulpit t, has just Leen called to succeed 
Rey. M. J. Savage, in the Church of the 
Messiah, New York. 

Rev. 8. M. Crothers, since his return from 
England, has been greatly in demand as a 
speaker at our various denominational — 
gatherings, on his recent experiences among 
the British brethren. Fortunate the people 
and the cause that have so optimistic and 
genial an advocate. 

Some 100 of our Unitarian Women’s 
Alliances are studying the series of lessons 


on ‘‘ Liberal Movements and Leaders in | 


Foreign Countries,’’ prepared for them 
in anticipation of the coming Congress. 
Never, we are informed, has any course of 
Alliance s study been so generally and earn- 
estly pursued. Besides papers from the 
ladies themselves, Revs. J. H. Crooker, 
A. Lazenby, J. T. Sunderland, the present 
writer, and other clergymen, have been 
kept busy with appointments to address 


the Alliances on the aspects of religious — 


free thought in the countries studied: 

The American Unitarian Association has 
applied to the Courts to have its charter 
amended so as to increase its property 
holding power from one to three million 
dollars. An effort is being made this year 


to increase the amount of annual contribu- — 


tions it receives from the churches from 
its present average of $75,000 to $150,000; 
The Secretary of the Association, Rev; 
Chas. E. St: John, is away on a visit to 
Mexico in pursuit of health. 
Rev. M. J. Savage at last accounts was 


regaining strength, and some hope is felt | 


for his ultimate recovery. 

Rev. Dr. Crapsey, the episcopal rector in 
Rochester, N.Y., whose heresies led to his 
recent expulsion from the ministry, will 
found in that city an independent move- 
ment, which most of his parishoners will 
join; There is already in the town a strong 
Unitarian Society under Rev; W; (C1 


Col. Thos. Wentworth Higgin- — 
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Gannett: Mr. Crapsey ee the virgin 
birth and bodily resurrection of Jesus. He 
was recently an honoured guest at our 
Boston Unitarian Ministers’ Meeting, 

Meanwhile, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the Rev. 
Mr. Cox, a prominent episcopal clergyman, 
announced that he held precisely similar 
views to Dr. Crapsey, and demanded a 
trial for heresy. The church authorities 
of Ohio, however, after considering the 
matter, have declined to grant his request, 
and willignore the application. Whatis all 
this to lead to? Is heresy in New York 
orthodoxy in Ohio ? 

At a recent Union Thanksgiving Service 
in Boston, held in a Congregational Trini- 
tarian church, srx orthodox denominations 
were represented, and a Unitarian preached 
the sermon: At another, cight orthodox 
clergymen assisted, and a Jewish Rabbi 
preached the sermon; At the recent 
Massachusatt’s elections, Gov. Guild, Lieut. 
Governor Draper, and Secretary of State 
Olin, all Unitarians, were re-elected. The 
Chaplain of the Senate is a Unitarian 
clergyman. The newly-appointed justice 
of the United States Supreme Bench in 
Washington, Judge Moody, is a Unitarian, 
as-is one of his colleagues, Judge Holmes, 
son of the eminent poet, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The U.S. Secretary of War, President 
Roosevelt’s prinicipal adviser, Wm. H. 
Taft, is also of our fellowship, and recently 
addressed one of our conferences. - 

Rey. J. H Crooker, who preaches in 
one of the most beautiful of Boston’s 
suburbs is having such success that the 
trustees are planning to enlarge the church 


edifice to accomodate the ever-increasing 


congregation: 
CaarLtes W. WeENDTE. 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. ADAMSON CONCERNING 
THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT. 


THE British Congregationalist ol Nov. 29 
published a notable article *‘ Concerning 
the New Theological Movement,’’ by the 
Rey. Dr. William Adamson, of Windermere. 
Speaking of present-day movements within 
the Free Churches of Britain, Dr. Adamson 
refers to the efforts for an educational 
settlement and for ihe establishment of 
institutional churches, and then proceeds: — 

‘* Deeper and more fundamental, so far 
as Church hie is concerned, is the move- 
ment for the supersession of the old 
doctrines. of Christianity, and substituting 
in their place a new setting of theology, 
constituting a distinct modification of 
popular and scientific expositions of the 
main articles of the Christian faith. : 

A new statement of the Christian verities 
was to be expected, because required. 
Those who thought that the old credal 
conceptions would harmonise with the 
advancement of science, the knowledge 
of historical developments, of philosophy 
and criticism were living in a world of 
illusions. Religion and religious ideas 
cannot longer remain apart irom the general 
thought of the age. The Church is no 
longer a gardan, walled around to keep it 
from contact with the stream of human life, 


which flows through and thrills the hearts 


of men. Its teachings must be seen to 
harmonise with what is known to be true 
in science, history, and experience, and 
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derive their authority largely from their 
meeting the deepest longings and most 
imperative needs of the human mind. So 
much may be taken for granted. A new 
theology is required, is being expounded 
and enforced, and it is for the leaders of 
theological thought, and, indeed, for all 
the followers of Christ, to seek to under- 
stand its postulates, truthfulness, and 
practical bearings.” 

The fundamental question is ot the Being 
and Nature of God, a question inevitably 
raised again in each new generation, with 
the growth of knowledge and changing 


conceptions of life in this universe. The } 


scientific doctrine of evolution, Dr. Adam- 
son points out, has led to a new recognition 
of the immanence of God in the universe ; 
it has led some to the conclusion that God 
cannot be personal, self-conscious or ethical. 
And he quotes Sir Oliver Lodge, who has 
done much to explain evolution in a 
Christian spirit, with the desire to make it 
harmonise with Christian doctrine, as yet 
approaching ‘‘the border lime, on the 
other side of which a living, thinking, 
loving Father, God must be denied.’’ 
That is so, when Sir Oliver suggests that 
the idea of evolution may be extended 
even to the Deity. ‘‘ From this and 
other statements which could be produced 
from the works of divines,’’ says Dr. 
Adamson, ‘‘it is most apparent a new 
theology, based on the doctrine of evolution 
—as applied not to the heavens, the 
earth, and man only, but also to the 
Power which hes before and behind all 
phenomena—must present a doctrine of 
God very different trom that of Jesus 
Christ, His Apostles, and of the Christian 
Church in all ages.’ 

** The controversy has been raised, and 

cannot be avoided. Congregations are 
peas informed of what changes are passing 
over the minds of preachers, religious 

teachers, and. scientists. The more 
eal portion of Church members 
are asking for heht and leading, and know 
not where to find it, while young men and 
women are anxious to know where they 
can get their difficulties removed.”’ 

The Free Churches, Dr. Adamson con- 
cludes, ‘* are expected to do their part in 
preserving what is sound doctrine, in 
educating the people in the deep things 
of the spiritual realm, and the refutation of 
error. Their mission is to remove wrong 
conceptions of sacred truths, revealed 
by Him who came that the children of 
men might have the light of life imparted 
to them, enabling them to perceive what 
can be known of the Divine One, whom 
on bended knees they should call ‘ Our 
Father.’ ’” 

That is a fearless and a searching utter- 
ance. The question whether God is ‘‘a 
mere cosmic process, one with nature,”’ 
or ‘‘a personal ethical Being Kternal 
and. Transcendent,’’ has certainly to be 
faced; and it is by the way of a true appre- 
hension of the whole spiritual content 
of human experience that guidance must 
be sought. To any who are burdened 
by the necessity of facing this fundamental 
question we cannot wish a better fortune 
than to come under the influence of the 
ethical and spiritual teaching of James 
Martineau, and to enter in through the 
portal of Armstrong’s 


‘Essay towards 
; Fundamental Religion,’4 ** God and the 


Soul.’* Then we ave confident that any 
suggestion of an unfinished, struggling 
Deity will be seen to be a monstrosity, 
A true theology cannot be tased upon 


evolution, for that is simply the method 


by which the Hternal manifests and 


works out the unfolding purposes of lite. 
Faith, even while engaged in the bitterest 
conflicts of hfe, may be lifted up to the 
beatific vision of Ged, in whom is perfect 
Love and infinite Peace. . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Nditor isnot responsible for the opinion 


expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all private information should be accozm- 
pinied by the name and address of the senders. | 


THE INDIAN DEMAND FOR SELF- 


GOVERNMENT. 


Srr,—Your desire to know what the late 
Mr. Ananda Mohun Bose would have 


thought of the Spectator’s curiously belated 
opinion that Indians, being Asiatics, must 
be for ever incapable of self-government, 
can be very easily gratified. At all events, 
this is 
years ago, speaking as President of. the 
Indian National Congress :— 


how he expressed himself seven 


‘* Tt is because we are friends to British 


rule, it is because all our highest hopes of 
the ‘future, and not our hopes only, but 
the hopes ‘of generations to come, are in- 
dissolubly bound up with the continuance 
of that rule, with the strengthening and 
the bettering of that rule, with the removal 
of all and every cause that may tend to the 


weakening of that rule, that we speak out, 
and point out the impolicy, the unwisdom, 
yea, the danger of the recent course of 
administrative and legislative proceedings, 
that we are trying to the best of our power 
—alas, so limited! to induce the authori- 
ties, and the great majority of justice- 


loving and generous-minded Englishmen, 


both here and in England, to withdraw 
from that course, and find the path of 
safety, of honour, of mutualadvantage, and 
the truest and most abiding glory, in going 
forward in fearless confidence, trusting the 
people, extending the bounds of freedom ; ; 
not forging new fetters, but gradually 
removing those. that exist; not taking 
away, but adding to the rights of the people, 
helping on the cause of India’s regencra- 
tion with the passionate longing and the 


loving ardour that comes from conscious- 


ness of a duty and a solemn responsibility 
from on high. The educated classes of 
India are the friends and not the foes of 
Kngland, her natural and necessary allies 
in the great work that lies before her. + 3 
All that they ask for is that England should 
be true to herself, that she should not forget 
the teachings of her history and the tradi- 
tions of her past. Is this, ladies and 
gentlemen, sedition, or is it the highest 
homage that India can pay to England, 
the dawning of the proudest day, foreseen 
as in a vision by Macaulay, when, in- 
structed in European knowledge, we might 
ask for the blessings of European institu- 
tions ?”’ 

The application of these remarks was 
chiefly to recent curtailments of liberties 
previously conceded, and he apparently 
did not then think the time ripe for for- 
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mulating such extensive demands as those 
now made by Mr. Naoroji. But as against 
the non-possumus attitude of the Spectator 
not only this speech but his whole career 
was an emphatic protest; and his last 
public letter, recommending in effect a 
general boycotting of the reactionary 
Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal, 
looks as if he, like many other Indians, had 
come to think that the time for bated 
breath and half-measures had gone by. 
In your extracts from the Spectator I 
find nothing but the old, old fallacies that 
one gets rather tired of answering. The 
central fallacy consists in assuming that the 
future is going to resemble the past in one 
particular when all the other conditions 
have been altered. The opinion expressed 
by the writer concerning Asiatics was held 
with equal confidence by most Englishmen 
concerning Frenchmen down to, and for 
some time after, the establishment of the 
Third Republic. It was held by all Eng- 
lish Tories concerning the bulk of their own 
countrymen down to, and after, 1832. If 
Oriental records show no examples of 
good (or bad) representative government, 
neither do Western records, our own in- 
cluded, show any marked success in that 
line before the last century. It would be as 
much to the purpose to point out that 
Oriental records make no mention of rail- 
ways and telegraphs. The term ‘‘ Asiatic 
races’? requires definition. Are the 
Japanese Asiatics ? Are the Hungarians ? 
Or, if not, how can their first cousins, the 
Turks, who have been encamped in Europe 
nearly as long, be counted as Asiatic ? 
Yes, but the Turks are Mohammedans. 
True, and this is the one grain of truth in 
our critic’s contention: There is a real 
difficulty in reconciling the creed of Islam 
—not only with popular government but 
with good government of any kind, as 
measured by modern standards. Akbar 
found it so, and renounced the creed 
accordingly. There is the same difficulty 
with the Roman Catholic form of Chris- 
tianity, and still more, perhaps, with the 
Byzantine form ; itis true, as no one knew 
better than Mr. Bose, that in India, as in 
Europe, political and religious progress 
must go hand in hand if either is to be 
successful. They are, as a matter of fact, 
going hand in hand in India. And this 
brings me to the last of the well-worn 


fallacies: the idea that the ‘‘ warrior 


peoples of the North’’ would have it all 
their own way in the event of our with- 


drawal. Just so were the Spaniards under 
Alva expected to make short work of the 


fat shopkeeping Dutchmen; just so, to 
come nearer the point, were one of these 


very ‘‘ warrior peoples,’’ the Sikhs, an 


obscure sect of ultra-pacific heretics, until 


persecution converted them into a nation 
of soldiers: Were we, as the Spectator 
suggests, to withdraw prematurely and 


petulantly, instead of gradually shifting 


more and more responsibility on to the 
shoulders of our most promising pupils, it 
would be a shameful abandonment of 
duty on our part, and would naturally 
cause terrible distress and confusion ; but I 
know of nothing in the past history of 
India, any more than in that of Europe, to 
suggest that the victory would ultimately 
rest with brute force rather than with mind 
and character, 


'R. K; Witson. 


NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 


readers of recent developments in the work 
of the National Home-Reading Union, 
and of the special encouragement and assis- 
tance that have been given to us by the 


N.H.R.U. is now organising the formation 
of branches in different cities and towns in 
the country, which branches are being 
directed by strong committees representing 
different classes of the community. The 
N.H.R.U. has been styled the ‘‘ People’s 
University,’’ because it offers some of the 
privileges of a university training in the 
guidance of reading and the tutorial help 
it gives in explaining difficulties to its 
readers and in other ways. It is hoped 
that, as the People’s University, it may 
during this winter receive a large number 
of people who have not yet availed them- 
selves of the benefits which it confeis. 
Further information with regard to the 
N.H.R.U., the various magazines issued, 
and the four courses which it has formed 
fo: difterent classes cf ieaders, will be 
supplied on eppliation to th2 sacretary, 
at Surrey House, Victoria Emoankment, 
Londen, W.C. 
J.P. Paton, Hon. Sec., N.H.R.U., 
22, Forest-roat West, Nottingham. 
A. M. Reap, Secretary. 


Str,—May I, in your pags, inform your 


Board ot Education? The Board of 
Education have sent out two circulars, one 
to local education authorities and the other 
to public hbrary authorities. In the 
former they say the ‘‘ Board are aware 
that a number of education authorities 
have already recognised the work of the 
Union, and have sanctioned the forming 
of reading circles in connection with it, but 
they are anxious to take the opportunity 
of bringing its aims and methods before all 
education authorities throughout the 
country, in the hope that many more may 
see their way to similar co-operation.”” The 
Union is fortunate in being able to call to 
its aid the devotion and help of a number 
of distinguished men of letters and of 
science, who contribute important and 
interesting articles to its official journals, 
and draft the very varied courses ot read- 
ing which the Union offers to the choice 
of ‘‘ reading circles.’’ The Board accord- 
ingly set forth methods in which home- 
reading circles may be formed among 
senior scholars of every school, instead of 
the ordinary reading class, so that the 
children may be taught before they leave 
school how to use the gift of reading in 
the reading of bright and useful books at 
home. They also desire the tormation of 
home-reading circles for those who have 
left school. In the second letter the Boara 
of Education also indicate ways ir which 
the N.H.R.U. can co-operate with library 
authorities in giving guidance and help to 
the readers who frequent these libraries. 

In order to give effect to the desire of 
the Board of Education, the N.H.R.U. 
inyite teachers of senior classes to become 
members of the Union, and in that case 
accepts the scholars of the reading circle 
as members of the Union without any 
further charge, and offers the monthly 
tutorial magazine of the young people’s 
course to any scholars in the circle at a 
small charge. The same privilege is 
offered to teachers in Sunday-schools that 
unite their class in home-reading circles, 
so that their scholars, too, may have all 
the encouragement and help which the 
N.H.R.U. can give in the enjoyable read- 
ing of books at home. 

The N.H.R.U. has now also formed 
an introductory course for working men 
ana women who have comparatively little 
time for reading, and who, because they 
have little time, need the more to have a 
selection of the best and cheapest books 
made for them on the subjects that interest 
them, and also to have tutorial help by 
competent persons in their reading, ex- 
plaining difficulties and answering ques- 
tions. The fee to working men and women 
who will form a reading circle and receive 
our magazines in connection with the in- 
troductory course is only 6d., so that for 
them, as for young people in schools, the 
great advantages which the Board of 
Education set forth in both their circulars 
are offered at a nominal price. 

In view of the great extension of its work 
by the action of the Board of Education, 
and also because of the growing interest in 
it among other classes of readers, the 
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WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


Sir,—I should like to follow up the 
letter of the Rev. H. D. Roberts, which 
appeared in your issue of last week, with 
the corroboration of one who has had a 
boy at the school for several years past. 
Iam sure that the school, its tone, its 
influence, and its teaching have only to 
be more widely known to be more widely 
appreciated: We read a great deal at 
the present time in disparagement of the 
education given in the old-established 


satisfies one that much of the criticism 
passed thereon is just; and while the 
difficulty of reform in them is admittedly 
exceedingly great and the progress slow, 
we have at Willaston a school free from 
the accumulated prejudices of some of the 
older foundations, and where, I believe, 
the result as wellas the aim is “ toequip 
the boys to play a useful partin the 
world’? and to awaken in them ‘a 
spirit of perception of beauty, and 
a generous admiration for what is 
noble and true and high.’’? The words 
quoted are from the article on Kducation 
in Mr. Benson’s “ From a College Win- 
dow.’’ J think if Mr. Benson went to 
Willaston he would find that there many 
of his ideas were being put to practical 
test and with the best results. 

By the way, why do we so very rarely 
see any reference to the school or any 
report of the annual Speech Day in THE 
TnquirerR? Mr. Jones’s short address last 
year, and Mr. Lewis’s the year before, 
deserved most fully reporting. The 
existence of the school, its aims and its 
methods, should, I venture to think, be 
brought much more frequently and fully 
before the readers of THe INQUIRER; 
and it should not be possible, as I am 
afraid it is, for a boy to miss entering 
the school because his parents do not 
know its merits. 

J. J. RAWSTHORN. 


Preston, January 9, 1907. 


Lean on me, love! but not so utterly 
That if I stumble, thou shouldst helpless 
be ! C. Monkhouse; 


public schools, and one’s own observation 


me 
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BANDS OF HEALTH. 
Srr,—Mr. Lummis is surprised and 
disappointed that there has been no 
response to his appeal made in Tue In- 
quireR of October 15 for organised health 
work in connection with our churches. 

I sympathise intensely with Mr. Lummis 
in his desire that men and women should 
** know how to live,’’ and should carry 
that knowledge out in practice. But I 
acknowledge that I looked forward with 
some trepidation to a correspondence on 
the subject of health in THe Inquirer. 

In some circles at the present time food 
is a Staple subject of conversation, to the 
detriment surely of intellectual and 
spiritual life, and to the doubtful benefit 
of health. 

The opening of the correspondence 
columns of THe Inquirer to this *‘ Battle 
of the Diets,’’ giving all who possess them 
an oppertunity of “‘ airing their fads,”’ 
would be a step surely of very doubtful 
wisdom. But if Mr. Lummis, with his 
literary taste and gifts, would contribute 
an article giving us his own ideas on the 
most important points of right living, no 
doubt such suggestions would be welcomed 
by many. 

Liverpool. CLARA ARMSTRONG. 

[We certainly are not prepared to wel- 
come a general correspondence on the sub- 
ject of diet, but what would be interesting 
and valuable to know would be how far 
any practical response to Mr. Lummis’s 
appeal has becn made in the work of Health 
Teaching in our churches and schools. 
We know, for instance, of the invaluable 
work done by the late Mrs. Cash for years 
in her health lectures to women at the 
Rhyl-street Domestic Mission, and were 
there not some admirable health lectures 
by Mrs. Enfield Dowson published a few 
years ago? At more than one of our 
London Missions courses of lectures to 
women on the care of children have been 
given by qualified teachers furnished by 
the London County Council.—Hp. Ina. | 


THE BUILDING OF A CHURCH. 
A New Year’s APPEAL. 
FRIENDS, we are gathered into this 


_ church that we may not be forgetful of God, 


that the deeper needs of our life may be 
satisfied. It is good to be together, to 
acknowledge our desire for the better life, 
and to find our strength in the living God. 
It is good to give thanks together, to lift 
up the heart in reverent prayer, to confess 
common needs, common aspirations. This 
is the meaning of fellowship in the church. 
It 15 a lite of sympathy that should be nur- 
tured here, a home life in which every 
heart may find its rest because of the 
brotherly kindness that prevails and the 
common trust in the all-suflicient grace and 
goodness of our God. 

With what better words can we enter 
upon the duties and the hopes of another 
year than these of joyful confidence: 
** Thou wilt show me the path of life: in 
Thy presence is fulness of joy.’” Let us 
now renew our consecration to this service, 
the service of God, who has called us to 


seek after Him and to find Him in the! 


simple faithfulness of our daily lives. 
We are here to worship God; that 
is, to acknowledge His goodness, to be 
true to all the truth He makes clear to 


us, to do all the good we can, and in every 
way that opens to us to overcome evil with 
good. We are here to keep mind and 
heart open for the incoming of new light, 
for the deepening of our love of what is 
true and good, and a more perfect surrender 
to our Father's will; that we may be really 
led by Hint in the path of life. And we 
can only worship Him if we are true to 
one another in the spirit of brotherly 
kindness and helpfulness. This implies 
not a good-natured indifference to faults, 
but a care for the honour of each one, as of 
the whole body; it implies reverence for 
the purpose of God in each individual life, 
not judging our brother, but knowing that 
God judges, desiring with all our hearts to 
strengthen the good, not in ourselves alone, 
but in everyone who is gathered with us 
into this fellowship. 


The terms of our membership do not 
include the acceptance of any form of 
doctrinal belief. It is the bond of sym- 
pathy and the common need of God, in which 
we trust. Thus the more urgent necessity 
is laid upon us to strengthen the power of 
that sympathy, and to show that the great 
need of the human soul finds with us full 
and thankful satisfaction. 

We desire to gather into our fellowship 
all who find with us a true and helpful 
spirit of worship, whatever their form of 
thought. If they will seek with us the 
truth of God, and in practical life the truth 
of a brave and faithful manhood, we 
heartily and thankfully accept their com- 
radeship and ask no further question. I 
lay stress on this, because there are so 
many in our time who have broken away 
from the old lines of thought in religion, but 
hesitate to joinany other church, although 
they may desire such fellowship, because 
they do not want to be pledged, but to be 
left free to think their own thoughts. Now, 
to such we offer a perfectly frank and 
cordial welcome. We say that in our 
fellowship you are free. The name Umni- 
darian attached to our church seems a 
stumbling-block. If we could find a better 
name, better as more exactly marking 
our position and our principles, I for one 
should most eagerly accept it. But the 
name ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ as we use it, does not 
pledge any member of the church to a 
special form of doctrine—it simply points 
to the kind of teaching that may be ex- 
pected here ; and no one need hesitate to 
join us if he is drawn to us in genuine 
sympathy, because he cannot or does not 
care to call himself a Unitarian. If he 
is one desiring the true life with God, and 
is glad to join in our services and be wel- 
comed into our fellowship, then he belongs 
to us ; and we appeal to him for the sake 
of our common cause, to come in and avow 
himseli one of us. 

In this way we want to strengthen our 
position. We believe that we are making 
here a good home, in which there is growing 
up a true spirit of religious life, and we 
want to welcome many newcomers into 
it. We want to be more helpiul and to 
be able to do a wider and a better work. 
And we say the cause is worthy, and no one 
can set himself loyally and heartily to serve 
it without himself being the better and 
the happier for it. 

But if we are.so to extend our influence 
for good we must strengthen our fellowship 


especially on the inward side. If a home- 
less stranger chances to come in here, he 
must feel that this is a gathering of people 
who are in earnest, that with them religion 
is not a pretence or a convention, but a 
master power in their lives. He must feel 
that here is genuine love of truth and desire 
for true life, a reverent trust in God, and 
acknowledgment of His holy presence, 
and a seeking for His help in every need. 
The silent influence of those who forget 
themselves in the earnestness of worship 
will help him to pray. The spirit of 
reverence, as the spirit of thanksgiving in 
the hymn of praise, quickly touches the 
heart, just as on the other hand, the sight 
of an indifferent or self-satisfied person 
disturbs and wakens ugly thoughts. The 
home feeling of welcome and goodwill gives 
rest and gladness, and the solitary one 
soon feels that he is no longer a stranger, 
and that he has something to give as well as 
to receive. For he, too, helps to make the 
church a place of rest, the true rest in God, 
which issues in stronger, better, and more 
joyous life. 

Let me, then, plead once more for this 
first essential of our common life, that 
everyone should give all that he can give to 
help, in hearty goodwill and cheerful 
service, and feel that this is a work he is 
called upon to do, in which no one else can 
do his part, which yet must be done for the 
common good! Hor my own part, as your 
minister, I beg you to remember that every- 
one who comes in with earnest purpose 
really to join in our worship puts new life, 
new power of helping into me, and those 
who are present when the service begins 
help more than those who come late. The 
power of a church is built up of the earnest- 
ness, the ready sympathy, and the faithful 
efforts of its members. Let us, then, agree 
that im this coming year we will help one 
another, and bear with one another, and 
give ourselves to the common cause, even 
more gladly and earnestly than we have 
done in the past. 

Looking back on the year that is just 
ended, let me say how thankfully I recog- 
nise that the life of our church is sound at 
heart. We have the germs of a prosperous 
growth, if only they are tended with due 
care and guarded from the canker that 
might destroy. 


° ° ° ° 


I do not, of course, mean that there were 
no little trials accompanying the work. Even 
in the closest relations of family life there 
are at times cross purposes, and sensitive 
feelings may get a jar; and it would be 
wonderful indeed in the wider circle of 
friendship in the church, which aims at the 
ideal of home life, if now and again similar 
trials had not to be met. But to work 
together in this way is a splendid discipline 
for the temper, and the secret of success is 
in that charity, ‘‘ the love which seeketh not 
its own and is not provoked, but hopeth 
and endureth all things.” Nothing of the 
sort should ever be allowed to hinder the 
good work, and with those who understand 
the greatness of the cause for which it is 
worth while to endure much harder rubs 
than are ever likely to be met with here, it 
will not hinder. ‘‘ If thou canst not make 
thyself such a one as thou wouldst, how 
canst thou expect to have another in all 
things to thy liking.’> But love does not 
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see defects, it looks for all the good in 
others, and rejoices in that. 

And may we not say that in this church 
there is goodwill and a willingness to help 
and be of service ? I know there is. I 
may not say all that I know, but L have 
seen quiet acts of kindness and unselfish- 
ness and patient helpfulness which have 
made me very glad and thankful, and I 
have a thorough confidence that we are set 
the right way for progress in good feeling 
and in loyal service. 

Whether the future will bring us a large 
increase in numbers and a larger outward 
prosperity we innot say. To guard our 
inward life, to be doing our work, and to be 
rua ching forward towards the better future, 
that; is our concern, and we need not be 
anxious about the morrow. 

To build up such a church as ours for 
fellowship in religious life, with freedom 
to follow only truth, and with the prayer 
for universal charity—to be the helpers in 
such building és worth while. It must mean 
the strengthening of what is best in our own 
lives, and it cannot fail to be of some help 
to others. 

In fact, when we ask ourselves, Are we 
loyal, are we doing all we can to help ? 
there comes to us this urgent pleading : It 
is not for ourselves alone, it is not our 
work alone, it is God’s work in and through 
us. He has called us to this loyalty to 
truth, this strong holding to righteousness, 
this life of brotherly fellowship, and through 
our faithfulness, though it be in the 
humblest place, He is declaring truth and 
strengthening the power of good in the 
world ! 

That ought to make us faithful, that 
ought to give us a great joy, knowing that 
God is with us, leading us in the path of 
life and using us for His purposes of eternal 
good. 

God grant that im true humility and 
faithfulness we may be found worthy of 
our place in His kingdom and in the great 
fellowship of living souls ! 


CHRISTMAS AT THE MANCHESTER 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Or all the Christmas and New Year’s 
parties and prize-givings of this season it 
is not possible to publish reports. The 
following example of what was done at the 
Manchester Missions may serve as an 
example of what has happened in many 
other places. For this we are indebted to 
our Manchester correspondent :— 

At Willert-street they took time by the 
forelock, and began with a supper to the 
members of the working men’s club, pre- 
sented and presided over by Mr. G. H. 
Leigh. On Christmas Eve the young 
people to the number of eighty had 
supper together, and, thus fortified, about 
half of them set forth carol-singing 
until about four in the morning. On 
Christmas Day two separate teas 
were given, the scholars being divided 
according to age, and numbering 
together nearly 500. Besides tea there 
were dolls, articles of clothing, and many 
other things good to give and good to 
receive. New Year’s Eve saw the recently 
enlarged chapel quite full ata watch- 
night service, while on New Year’s Day 
itself there was a congregational tea, at 
which over 200 sat down, a number con- 


siderably enlarged at the subsequent 
entertainment given by friends from Moss 
Side. In addition to all this in the 
Mission buildings, Christmas dinners were 
taken to many homes, over 100 persons 
being provided for. All this varied 
activity Mr. Bishop sums up in the brave 
words, ‘‘ We have had a merry Christmas 
and a good time.” 

At Renshaw-street they were also very 
busy. There were special services on the 
Sunday, conducted by the Rev. J: EH. 
Mann ng, and the succession of parties 
commenced on Bank Holiday and ran on 
until New Year’s Day. ‘There were 
separate parties for juniors, seniors, and 
adults, and the opportunity was taken 
to distribute school attendance prizes as 
well as gifts more special to the season. 
Besides all this, there was here also a 
careful distribution in the homes of the 
poor of good Christmas cheer. 

Goulden-street does not lend itself to 
large gatherings, but the Rev. B. Walker, 
the missionary here, makes the most of 
his opportunities. There was a tea party 
and entertainment on Boxing Day, at 
which about fifty scholars and poor folk 
from the district attended. There was 
also a widespread distribution of ‘“ cheer,” 
which, with catholic sympathy, included 
tobacco for old men as well as toys for 
children and wholesome dinners for all. 
Thus the Christmas glow and something 
of Christian love and brotherhood were 
brought into the lives of some of the 
very poorest of our brothers and sisters. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
—— 

(Notices and Heports for this Department 
should be as brief as poasible, and be sent indy 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. } 
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Belfast: Stanhepe-street Mission. 
On January 3 the congregational soirée was 
held, the Rev. Wm. H. Drummond presiding. 
A goodly company attended and much appre- 
ciated the music, instrumental and vocal, con- 
tributed by several friends from outside. 'The 
scholars’ annual party took place the following 
evening, the prize-books for regular attendance 
being distributed by Mrs. Ridell. The rest of 
the evening, aiter the tea and distribution, was 
given upto games. 130 scholars were present. 

Bristol.—The usual Christmas social in con- 
nection with the Lewin’s Mead choral class took 
place on Friday week, when Mr. Thomas Gay- 
lard (conductor) was supported by about fifty 
members and friends, and the evening, which 
included other amusements, as well as some 
capital music, Was greatly enjoyed. 

Burniey.—The Burnley-lane Unitarian Mis- 
sion has suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Mr. James Hargreaves on December 26 at the 
age of 42. He was one of the superintendents 
and a Sunday-school teacher, and also took 
his turn as jay preacher. He was born at 
Higham, near Padiham, and settled at Burnley 
about 24 years ago. He was employed at 
Messrs. Gray’s, Ltd., as loom overlooker, where 
he was held in the highest esteem both by the 
employers and the weavers emp!oyed under him, 
He was brought up a Wesleyan, but many 
years ago joined tbe Unitarian Church at 
Trafalgar-street. He became a member of the 
committee and also of the choir, and for a 
short period was treasurer of the church and 
also secretary of the choir. Since the movement 
in Burnley-lane commenced be was devoted to 
that Mission. The funeral was at the Padiham 
Public Cemetery, and on the Sunday following 
a memorial seryice was conducted by the Rev. 
J. M. Whiteman. 

Dudley,—A new organ, built by Messrs. 
Martin & Coate, of Oxford, was opened on 
Sunday. A special; programme of music was 
arranged for the evening, when some of the best 
vocal talent in the neighbourhood was generously 
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put at the disposal of the congregation, Large 


audiences and liberal collections cheered the 
hearts of minister and church officers. The 
organist, Mr. 8. Harvey, presided at the organ. 

Lendon: Stamford-street.—On Sunday 
afternoon, January 6, an interesting address 
was given to the children of. the Sunday- 
school by Dr. Ghosh. Following this, a paper 
was read at the teachers’ conference by Mr. J. 
C. Ballantyne, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
at which about twenty teachers and others 
were present, the subject being ‘“‘The Use of 
Illustration in the Sunday-school.” In the 
evening Mr. Ballantyne preached to a good 
congregation. On Tuesday, January 8, the New 
Year’s Party for the school children was held, 
when an operetta was performed under the 
direction of Miss Hall, of Islington, which was 
much appreciated by all present. 

Manchester: Broughton.—On Wednes- 
day next, January 16, the congregation are to 
hold a reunion of former members and scholars 
of the Strangeways Church. The meeting is 
to be in the schoolroom in the Bury New- 
road. 
Manchester: Pendleton.—The New Year 
Party on Saturday last, January 5, was very 
largely attended and much enjoyed. Short en- 
couraging addresses were given by the Rev. N. 
Anderton, who presided, and by Councillor 
Wigley. 

Newcastle -upon- Tyne (Resignation).— 
The Rev. Frank Walters has resigned the pulpit 
of the Church of the Divine Unity, and, the 
resignation having been accepted with many 
expressions of regret by the congregation, his 
rainistry will terminate in April, at the end of 
its twenty-second year. We understand that 
it is not Mr. Walters’ intention to retire from 
active work. 

Scarbcrough.—The congregation of the 
Westborough Church has just sustained another 
severe loss by the death of Mr. A. N. Booth, at 
the early age of forty-one. Mr. Booth was 
formerly a Baptist, and on his conversien to 
Unitarianism became a member at Mill Hill, 
frequently walking five miles each way from his 
native village of Gildersome, in order to attend 
the service there, so earnest was he in spirit and 
so devoted to the new truth revealed to him. 
He retired to Scarborough some seven years 
ago, and immediately attached -himeelf to the 
Unitarian Church, subscribing freely, joining in 
all its activities, and regulatly attending its 
services. E'our or five years ago he was elected 


to tne church committee, and was for a period 


its chairman; whilst in the town he was a very 
active and esteemed member of the commites 
of the Charity Organisation Society. 

> Steckport.—Last Sunday morning the Rev. 
B. C. Constable preached on the text, ‘As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be,” these,being the 
words on the motto ecards which he had pre- 
viously distributed. Inthe evening he preached 
his annual sermon to the young, ; 


OUR CALENDAR. — 


lt is requested that notice of eny alteraticn in 
the Calendar be sent to the Pubilsher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. t : 

é ‘ 
SUNDAY, January 13. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev 
ARTHUR HURN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr.JEsse HipPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chape), 
li and:7, Rev. W. Lyppon TucxkER, M.A, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranvey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15,and 6.30, Rev. EpGar.DAPLyYN, — 

Croydon, Free Christian Chureh, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. : 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15, Mr. JEssE 
Hiprrerson; 6.30, Rev. GEorGE CARTER. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops PERRIS. i 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Raw1nes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. Dr. DRuMMOND. , a 

Highgate. Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7%, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWOBTH. ae 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. z 
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_ Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 


Rey. E. SavErt Hicks, M.A. . 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Churoh, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C, Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Pace Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Rev. GorpoN CooreR, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A 

Flumstead, Common-road Unitarian Churoh, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.16 

_and 7, Rev. Feurx Tayror, B.A. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.16 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woopr1ne, B.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Churoh, l1, Rev. T. E. M. 
EpwaArps; 6.30, Mr. 8. Hanpar. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, EKast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rey. 

f.. GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, ll and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummerrzy. . 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowE tt. 

Buiaoxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Roparr McGzx. 

BuaokPoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovrNnemovtE, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BrapForpD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 8.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepia Jonus, M.A. 

Bricgeteon,. Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, Ll and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


‘Buxtox, Hartington-road Church, 11 snd 6.30, 


Rey. GEORGE STREET. 
CanTEeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, 
10.50, Rer. J. H. Smrru. 
Custer, Matthew MHenry’s Chapel, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN HivANs. 
Dovnr, Adrian-street, near Market-aquare, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, Ginrver, B.A. 
Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30. Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


Biackfriars, 


HorsxuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-rosd, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRten. 

Leeps, Miil Hill, 10.46 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harenrove, M.A. 

Lztcrster, Free Christian Church, 1) and 6.30, 
Rev. GprtTRUD VON PETzoLp, M.A. 

Lrsoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-reaa, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parzy. 

Liverrcot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. CHartrs Crappock, 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.36 
Rev. H. D. Ropers. 

Liverroon, Ullet-rd., Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpaErs, B.A. 

Maipsronk, Harl-street Chapel, 11 snd 6,30, 
Rev. A. FARQuHARSON. 

Neweort, Islo of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

Newrorr, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. BuRRows. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.36, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.46, 

PorrsmMouTs, St. Thomas-atreet, 11 and 6.46, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nonrish- 
ment to growing cuidean Pall the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 
it ts Ge ndarlaning nuit is delicious. 


Gilby wholes 
pahlbey, uk, amnk 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


~~ MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C, 


THE INQUIRER. 


SoaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwEert Buyns. 

SEvENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Mocting 
House, ll, Rev. F. Tzaspate REnrp. 

Suxrrinyp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Streer, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmMouTsH, Oid Meeting, High-streot, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. WittrAm AGAR. 

SoutHeND, Darnley-read, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans, 

SouTurort, Portland-street Church, 11 and §.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-streeé, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. EF. O’Connor. 


TzRowsEIDGS, Conigre Church, 11 snd 6, Rev. d,. 


Wats. 

TuspRivan Waits, Mechanics’ Institute. Dudley- 
road, 11—6.30 (only), Mr. Snuxn, ‘‘ The Soul 
of the Child and Militarism in the Schools.’’ 

West Kirspy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
ll and 8.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


ee a 
IRELAND. 

Dusurm, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H.- 

VANCE, B.D. ie 
-——_—_ge____ 
WALES. 

Apznystwitn, New Street Mecting House, 11 

and 6.30. 

—$_ <= 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramspren BAtmrortH. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 
TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL. 


Amount io Credit of Investers: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - - £272,700 


DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice 
33 per cent. 


_ DEPOSITS for 3 years Certain, 4 per Cent. 


Prospectus and 42rd Annual Report on Application. 


J. HIGHAM, Manager. 


HESHAM UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, BURY. 
BAZAAR in Bank Street School, Bury, 
February 20th to 28rd, 1907, to raise £2,000 to 
Wipe oul accumulated deficits, capitalise the 
heavy ground rent, &c. Donations of money 
or goods will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Bazaar Secretary, Rev. J. M. Bass, M.A., 
15, Malvern-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


NV ISS DREWRY’S Kvening Meetings 
for tbe Critical Study of Great Works 
of English Literature will begin again on 
Wednesday, January 16th,at 745 p.m. Miss 
rewry would be glad to form a morning or 
afternoon class for tbe same or other subjects. 
—143, King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


MARRIAGES. 

ELLis—SepGwick.—On January 3rd, 1907, at 
St, Michael’s Church, Fobbing, Essex, by the 
Rev. H. J.C. Knight, M.A. (Priscipal of the 
Theological School, Cambridge), Arthur 
Joseph Ellis, of Maidstone (son of the late 
Charles Ellis, J.P.), to Agnes Margaret 
Newton Sedgwick, daughter of the late Rev. 
Abrabam Sedgwick, M.A., some timo Vicar 

- of Tovil, and Mrs. Sedgwick, of Rectory 
Cottage, Southcburch. 


Hauu-Cieae.—On the 9th January, at St. 
Margaret's, Dunham Massey, by the Rey. 
Canon Woosnam, M.A., vicar, assisted by 
the Rev. Hewlett Johnson, M.A., Ernest 
Byfield, younger son of the Jate John Hall 
and Mrs. Hall, The Grange, Hale, to Emma 
Letitia, third daughter of Neville Clegg 
Oldfield Brow, Altrincham. 

DEATH. 

Nopur.—On the 4th inst., at 5, Nicosia-road, 
Wandsworth Common, 5.W,, Esther Mar- 
garet, widow of the late James Ashcroft 
Noble, aged 58. Will friends kindly accept 
this, the only intimation. 


4 
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Board and Residence, 


a 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tahie. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
TVsriff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocooz. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clasa 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; mosié comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpnry P. Porrer. 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
ResIpENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


SSE SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apariments facing tho sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SHA, COLWYN. BAY.— 
Y HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or without attendance; or. Apartments. 
Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield, 


CUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 
ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea and station; terms moderate —Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


SOUTHPORT. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY ROAp. 

On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 
how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 

Fee: 25s. a week. 


OUNG LADY, who wants to live 
near Hackney about the middle of 
January, would be glad to hear of a family 
with whom she might board.—Miss B. 
RENDALL, Avalon, Bridport. ' 


ESIDENT PATIENT or PAYING 

GUEST can be received in Medical 

Man’s house; close to sea.—Doctor, 27, 
Walsingham Road, Hove. 


L KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Fe (TEMPERANCE), Z 
Bs HART S7., BLOGHSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 5 


Near the British Museum, 


ga This well - appointed and commodious Hotel & 
f& has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; § 
4 Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
a Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
ff Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for § 
f Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte_ Breakfast § 
7 and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. @ 
: Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Bookeraft,” London. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 
Inwalid Children’s Convalescent Hospital Home, 


Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, 
London, N. 

HIS Home receives poor children, after 
TE illness or surgical treatment, in order, by 
good air, good food, and good nursing, to assist 
them to regain their bealth and strength. 

Girls admitted from 3 to 12 years old; boys, 
from 3 to 10 years. Application to be made 
{fo Miss M. PrircHarp, Hon. Sec., 11, High- 
bury-crescent, London, N. ‘ 

Subscriptions and donations will be grate- 
fully received, and may be sent either to the 
Hon. Treasurer, W. M. BuiytH, Esq., or to 
Miss M. Prircuarp. A report of the work 
done during the Jast year can be had on 


| application to the Hon. Secretary. 


THE INQUIRER. 


January Number Now Ready. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


Enlarged to 240 pp. 2s, 6d, net, 2s, 9d. post free, Subscriptions, tos, per annum, post free, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 


Our Final Venture. 


The Failure of the Friars. 
The Messianic Idea in Vergil. 


Religious ideas. 
Peril to Liberty in the Church. 
The New Theism. 


By Prof. CAMPBELL FRASER. 
The Entangling Alliance of Religion and History. 
La Crise Religieuse en France et en Italie. 
By G. G. CouLTon, M.A. 
By Prof. R. S. CONWAY 
The Christian Doctrine of Atonement as 
By the Rev. R, J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
By the Rev, HAsTINGS RASHDALL, 
By the Rev. CARL S. PATTON. 
The “Eterna! Now” in Anglican Theology. 


By Prof. A, O. Lovesoy. 
By PAUL SABATIER, 


Influenced by Semitic 


By the Rev. F. F. GRENSTED. 


Chance or Purpose? By Huai MacCo.t. 
The Parallelism jof Religion and Art. By Basil DE SELINCOURT. 


A Peace Policy for Idealists. 


By W. R. Boycer GIBSON, 


With a number of Discussions, Signed Reviews, Bibliography of Recent Literature, &c. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


NOW _ READY. 


ENDEAVOURS 


AFTER 


The Christian Life. 


(First Series.) 
Twenty-two Discourses by 


Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Printed from new type (296 pages), with a 
brief Introduction, Paper covers, 6d. net; 
cloth, superior paper, with portrait, 1s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. for each edition. 


iy ap = @ =>) 


HSSEX HALE YEAR BOOK for 1907, 


Price 1/« net, postage 2d. 


BRivTIsH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Mssex Street, Strand, W.C. 


A NARRATION. 
THE OLD MEETING- HOUSE AND ITS 
MINISTERS, ROTHERHAM. 


Seventy fine Illustrations :—Archbisho 
Rotherbam, Parish Church and Pulpit, Chapel- 
on-the- Bridge, Strafford, Laud, Fairfax, Crom- 
well, Charles I. Milton, Bishop Sanderson, 
Baxter, Oliver Heyward, Jollie, Frankland, 
Hollis, Dr. Watts, Dr. Priestley, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Dr. Warwick, Brettell, Herford, 
Ebenezer Ellicott, Florence Nightingale and 
her Father, Blazeby, Stephens, Old Meeting- 
House, Church of Our Father, &c., &c. 

Handsome Volume, size of 6s. Novel, 268 pages, 

By Rev. WM. BLAZEBY, B.A. 
Two Shillings net—Half Cost Prices. 


Bookseller, Mr. GEO. C. SNAITH, 124, Barker's Pool, 
heffield. 


Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWELPENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 


London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street, 


“TY NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, l4d.—1s. 6d.a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Mauchester. 


ROOKFIELD CHURCH, GORTON. 
—SPECIAL SERVICE, Wednesday, 
January 23rd. Preacher: Rev. JoHN HUNTER, 
D.D,, of Trinity Church, Glasgow, Service at 
8pm. Collection, 


‘ation for London Matriculation, 


Schools, etc, 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hicgucate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Taupo, B,A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 

LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Monreomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


YHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss EstHer Cas; 
Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tripos. 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss EstTERBROOK 
Hicks, B.Sc. London. 

Next Term begins on January 17th. 


EST HAMPSTEAD 
KINDERGARTEN, TRANSITION, 
AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
11, DENNINGTON Park Roap. 
Principal: 

Miss L. Turin, successor to Miss Gay. 
Assisted by 'Trained and Certificated Teachers. 
Students fully prepared for all the 
Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 
The Spring Term will begin on Wednesday, 
January 16th. Prospectus and all particulars 
on application to the Principal, who will be at 
the School on January 15th to answer inquiries. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKE, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated ‘Teacher, holds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for all advanced examinations. Many years 

experience in public schools and private 
families. 


OACHING IN MATHEMATICS.— 
Pupils prepared for Matriculation and 
Intermediate Arts London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, Scholarship Examinations, by 
an experienced High School Mistress (re- 
gistered)—Miss A. M. Wricut, 19, Yew 
Grove, Cricklewood, London. 


ye INTRODUCTION is desired to a 

Lady living in Bromley; Kent, who could 
receive a refined and carefully brought up girl 
of fourteen to share educational advantages 
with her own daughters or a few pupils. 
Moderate terms.—Please address, Miss EBB, 
Enderfield, Chislehurst. 


JANUARY 12, 1907. 


-E. NORMAN REED ®& CO. 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


eee 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Hiducation and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, % 


Wan TED, a situation as Companion-— 
Help or any position of trust. Drees- 
maker.—IF., 93, Mostyn-read, Brixton. 


ADY DESIRES POST as COM- 
: PANTON or LADY-HELP where maid 
is kept. Domesticated; good needJewoman ; 
willing to assist with little child.—C. §., 10, 
Markhouse-road, Walthamstow, EH. 


ANTED, a capable HELP to under- 
take Cooking (mostly vegetarian) and 
Housework, with yourg girl to assist. Three 
children ; nurse kept. Good referenees essen- 
tia] —Mrs. Joseru H. WicksrEEeD, Letchworth 
(Garden City), Herts. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. : 


Assets, £162,000. 


DirEctoRs. 
Chairman— Sir H. W. Lawrences, Bart.. JP, 
Deputy-Chairman— Manx H. dupes, A.R.1,B A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A, HARDCASTLE, RENCE, 
F.§.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. ; 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 2] years. 
KS 10 “0:18 4 015 6 | 014 2 01211, 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
———< 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Msscu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 


not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same weck. The scale of chergrs” 


78 as follows :— 3, 
PER Pace ... a we 6-0-6 
HALF-PAGE “eas 36 35030 8 
Per COLUMN... He eae ex eat 
IncH IN CoLUMN ... var) cha 


Special Terms for a Serier 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marrtages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,\/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s..; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to Wh. KENNEDY, 3, E'ssew-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, 0.C., and Published for thePro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, atthe Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWooD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale),JOHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate.—Saturdar. 
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A PUBLIC meeting organised by the 
National Conference Union for Social 
Service was held in Manchester on Wed- 
nesday evening, in the Memorial Hall, the 
President, the Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, in 
the chair. The room in which the meet- 
ing was held was by no means crowded, 
but an earnest and hopeful spirit per- 
-vaded the gathering, and the speeches, 
of which we hope to give some account 
next week, were of great interest. The 
Rev. Joseph Wood, President of the 
National Conference, was, unfortunately, 
prevented by illness from being present, 
but addresses were given by the Chair- 
man, Miss Gittins, Miss Johnson, the 
Revs. H. D. Roberts and Charles Peach, 
and Councillor Wigley. 

read ot 
Wen seicr ty our leading article thisarect: 
to a point in regard to the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s recent statements on the sub- 
ject of the “ New Theology.’ They have 
led to much correspondence in the papers, 
expressing the most divers and contra- 
dictory opinions. The veteran Dr. Guin- 
ness Rogers thinks the statements 
* against the doctrines of every Church,’’ 
and asks, for what the City Temple was 
built? His successor at the Grafton- 
square Congregational Church, Clapham, 
on the other hand, declares — himself 
“heart and soul with Mr. Campbell.” Dr. 
Clifford, interviewed on the subject by a 
representative of the Tribune, made a full 


and interesting statement :—‘‘ New theo- 
logy! There is none about. There is no 
‘new theology’ about it, but there are 
points that have been brought before the 
public again and again by different 
individuals. The first thing, I think, that 
is necessary is to recognise this fact, that 
the liberty of prophesying certainly 
belongs to Congregationalists and Baptists, 
and that nothing should be done or said 
that would tend to the limitation of that 
liberty. The next thing, I think, is that, 
before people criticise Mr. Campbell, they 
should really try to understand him. 
Mr. Camptell is engaged in an effort not 
simply to expound New Testament teach- 
ing, but to set that teaching out in terms 
of ‘the whole,’ to use a phrase of his— 
that is to say, in terms of the entire 
scheme of things, and the whole of our 
available knowledge concerning the 
universe and its contents.’” 

WE must not print the whole of Dr. 
Clifford’s reply, but the following para- 
graphs on Mr. Campbell’s position are of 
special interest :—‘‘ We must not be sur- 
prised if some of his statements collide 
wlth the accepted creeds of the churches. 
; > . The doctrine of the immanence of 
God was obscured by the Augustinian 
theology, which gave dominance to the 
idea of the Divine transcendence, and the 
corruption of that doctrine was seen in 
the way in which it placed God outside 
the universe of human life, watching it, 
observing it, judging it, instead of being 
in it and even of it. That doctrine is in 
the Old Testament and in the New, and 
for the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian Church controlled its general inter- 
pretation of life. The revival of that 
doctrine has been proceeding at an 
accelerated rate for the last fifty years, 
and Mr. Campbell is applying it to the 
interpretation of the contents of the New 
Testament and of life: For the last 
thirty years there has been a widespread 
conviction that a restatement of New 
Testament truth was on its way. The 
discontent with the old theology was 
deep, and tended to the alienation of 
men from the Christian Church, and to 
the creation of a strong aversion to 
theology in all its forms, and in order to 
re-establish theological science in_ its 
true place and secure for it its proper 
influence in the thought and life of men 
a te-statement is most urgently  re- 
quired. Therefore Christian men should 
be ready to welcome efforts pointing 
towards that re-statement, even though 
they may not be prepared to accept the 
tentative conclusions which are arrived at 
by such thinkers and constructors.’’ 


Tue Rev: W: Copeland Bowie, secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the Daily Chronicle, made the 
following reply :— 

**Mr. Campbell’s theological position is 
an interesting development, but I do not 
know that there is anything very ‘ new ” 
about it. It is a little difficult to 
characterise it, because no clear, .logical 
statement of what the ‘New Theology * 
amounts to has yet been published: 

“*So far as I have been able to gather 
its meaning, it seems to differ very little 
from the teachings of Unitarians, like the 
Rev. John Hamilton Thom, Dr: James 
Martineau, and others whom I might 
name. I should not myself label Mr: 
Campbell’s utterances as Unitarianism, 
because at present they seem to be less 
robust, less consistent, less far-reaching 
than modern Unitarianism. 

‘* Tf, however, the starting-point of the 
New Theology is belief in the immanence 
of God, I can only say that Theodore 
Parker and other Unitarians preached that 
doctrine more than half a century ago, 
and I do not suppose that any Unitarian 
minister to-day would regard it as other 
than a commonplace in his teaching. In 
speaking of the essential oneness of God 
and man, I detect in Mr. Campbell’s 
teaching the note of that Neo-Hegelianism 
about which there is, of course, consider- 
able difference of opinion among philoso- 
phical thinkers belonging to various 
schools of theology. 

“Let men everywhere seck to discern 
the truth, wherever it is, and, when 
revealed to them, let them declare it, 
without calling each other names.” 

Ir is pleasant to find that men of leading 
in some of the Free Churches, such as the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, are awakening to the 
faet that the old methods of teaching the 
Bible in Sunday Schools are no longer 
adequate. In the monthly magazine, The 
Young Man, for January, in answer to a 
correspondent, Mr. Campbell laments that 
‘“teachers are expected to treat poetry 
and legend as though it were literal history 
and actual fact. Thus the real meaning 
of some of the most valuable portions of 
the Bible is lost or obscured. What is 
wanted, he continues, ‘‘is a series of pub- 
lications which will open to the Sunday 
School teacher the treasure of spiritual 
truth contained in myth and Oriental 
imagery.’” Then comes a passage which, 
is of especial interest for us: ‘* At present, 
I am sorry to say, the only really critical 
and up-to-date manuals of the kind desired 
are published at Essex Hall. My objec- 
tion to these is that occasionally they seem 
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to give too much of a Unitarian bias, but 
this is really very slight. If our corre- 
spondent would go and get some of the 
manuals he would see how simple and 
interesting they make the Bible seem.’’ 
It is good to know from the Book Room 
manager that this advice has been taken. 


Dr. CrrrrorD has a few words to say 
with regard to what kind of teaching should 
be taken from the Bible that, perhaps, 
may help to clear away some confusion 
over the question of religious teaching. 
In a letter to The Times (January 12), he 
deprecates the idea that ethical should ever 
be considered as opposed to religious and 
spirtiual, which he maintains should be 
included therein.. He continues: ‘‘ So far 
as I know the word ‘ ethical’ in this con- 
troversy indicates that use of the Bible 
which is directed to ‘ conduct’ and not to 
‘Churchmanship ’ ; to the spirit and mo- 
tive and qualitics of daily ‘ behaviour’ 
rather than to the memorising or master- 
ing the ‘ creeds ’ of the Churches ; exactly 
as I found in Tasmania and New Zealand 
the word ‘ secular’ was employed to mean 
‘non-credal,’ ‘ non-theological,’ and not 
non-Biblical. There are five uses of the 
Bible, the historical, the literary, the 
ethical, the devotional, and the theological 
or ecclesiastical. Experience shows that 
this last use must be kept out of State- 
provided and State-controlled schools, if 
we are to have univereal justice, freedom 
from’ clerical tyranny, and efficiency in 
education.”’ 


In the responsible position of the centre 
of a signed leader in the Methodist Times 
one or two startling illustrations of the 
progress of temperance principles are given. 
‘« A quarter of a century ago wine was kept 
in Wesleyan ministers’ vestries for the re- 
freshment of the preachers. The present 
writer, when a local preacher of three-and- 
twenty, was offered wine in the vestry on a. 
Sunday morning by a society steward of 
stainless. sanctity, who was his class 
leader.”’ 

A friend of ours on hearing these two 
sentences read, said :—‘‘ Never till now 
did I realise the full value of the sacrifice 
I made when I left the Methodists !’’ 
Meantime neither the author of the above 
sentences nor the writer of this note pre- 
terds that the Wesleyans were exceptional 
in this matter. The general sentiment has 
altered in the last generation, and the only 
startling word is that which makes the 
change to have been so very recent. 


Mr. G. P. Dymonn, M.A. (Head Master 
of the Hoe Grammar School) is said to have 
given an ‘‘interviewer’’ the following 
statement concerning the management 
of the religious difficulty in Montreal :— 
‘“* The next visit was to Montreal, where 
he found a very strong French element. 
Many of the English people spoke with a 
French accent, noticeable even in the tram 
and ’bus conductors. There he found a 
peculiar régime in their schools. They had 
separate superintendents for the Catholic 
and Protestant schools, and the people 
were able to ear-mark their rates and say 
whether they should be given to the 
Catholic or the Protestant schools. In 


jformist funerals. 


to the Protestant schools and _ three- 
fourths to the Catholic schools. Of course, 
the Catholic schools were much more 
numerous than the Protestant. This 


system appeared to work admirably, there 
never being any signs of friction. The 
authorities at Montreal seemed to have 
solved the problem at present troubling 
the homeland.’’ 


Mr. Herperr Rrx’s ‘‘ Tent and Testa- 
ment ’’ receives very favourable notice in 
the Methodist Times,which calls it a delight- 
fulbook. ‘‘ The author has absorbed some 
of the advanced ideas of the higher critics, 
and we cannot always accept his interpre- 
tation of a Biblical scene or passage. But 
he is an intelligent and open-minded guide, 
and no one can follow his tour through 
the Holy Land without deriving both 
pleasure and instruction.”’ 


WE are asked to state that the booklet 
containing information of the steamboat 
arrangements for the meetings of the In- 
ternational Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
at Boston, U.S.A., in September, will be 
issued by Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son at the 
beginning of February. Those who think 
of making the journey to America should 
meanwhile make known their intention to 
the Secretary at Hssex Hall. Circulars 
and booklets, when ready, will be forwarded 
on application. 


THE 77th anniversary of the Brahmo 
Somaj will be celebrated at Essex Hall on 
Friday next, Jan. 25, at 8 p.m. The Rev. 
John Page Hopps will conduct the service. 
Mr. 8. Haldar will read a short paper on 
‘‘The Message of Brahmoism.”’ A dis- 
cussion will follow on ‘‘ Doctrines of 
Incarnation in various Theologies,’’ to be 


opened by Mr. Bimal C. Ghosh. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIALS IN 


MANCHESTER. 


ATTENTION has. been previously called 
to a serious question which has arisen 
in Manchester in connection with the 
conduct of public funerals. Some two 
years ago the City Council was induced 
to agree to the proposal of the Evan- 
gelical Free Church Council to the effect 
that the latter should prepare a rota of 
ministers who should undertake duty 
week by week in the matter of Noncon- 
There is reason to 
suppose that the City Council acted under 
the impression that the Evangelical 
Council represented the whole of the 
Nonconformity of the city. Unhappily 
this is not so, and the limitation set on 
membership in the Evangelical Council 
has been extended to the public office 
entrusted to its charge. Unitarian 
ministers have been rigidly excluded 
from the rota. Unwilling to raise a 
public discussion on the matter, the 
Governing Body of the Manchester Dis- 
trict Association of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Churches has exhausted every 
possible form of appeal to both the Evan- 


some cases where the authorities were gelical Council and the Cemeteries Com- 
neutral, one-fourth of the rates were voted | mittee. The Governing Body has felt 


compelled to regard the matter most 


seriously, as it involves nothing less than _ 


the re-establishment of theological tests 


in public affairs. Its feeling was well 
expressed by Mr. Councillor Marsden as 
here reported, 
The subject came before the City Coun- 
cil last week. It was reported that a 


memorial has been received from the — 


Manchester District Association of Presby- 


terian and Unitarian Churches on the 


‘scheme for the conduct of burials in 
the Nonconformist portions of the Philips 
Park and Southern Cemeteries,’’ suggest- 
ing that the committee should do away 
with the ‘‘rota’’ and retain in its own 
hands the control of its cemeteries by 
appointing their own chaplain or a ‘‘ rota?” 


of their own. The Committee did not 


consider it desirable to interfere with 
the arrangements already existing, and 
passed a resolution accordingly. Mr. 


Henry Marsden, J.P., moved that this ~ 
portion of the Committee’s proceedings — 


be xeferred back, with instructions to 
inquire whether the Free Church Council 
can arrange to include all Nonconformist 
ministers in the ‘‘rota,’? and, failing 
their ability or willingness to do so, that 
the Committee itself make arrangements 
for the conduct of burials in the Non- 
conformist portions of the cemeteries. 
He described the proceedings which had 
led up to the present arrangement, and 
said certain of the Nonconformist con- 
gregations and ministers in the city were 
excluded from the Free Church Couneil 
on the ground of presumed differences 
of theological opinion. This limitation 
of membership the Evangelical. Free 
Church Council had carried into its pre- 
paration of the‘ ‘‘rota’’ of ministers 
who should serve at the cemeteries. 
Thus it set up a theological test for a 
public service and limited the exercise 
of a public office to a presumed standard 
of orthodoxy. If the Free Church Council 
could not arrange for the inclusion of all 
forms of Nonconformity on the ‘‘ rota ’’ 
then the Cemeteries Committee should 
resume its freedom to make its own 
arrangements. It might be said that 
the excluded ministers could still attend 
as before to conduct funerals of members 
of their own congregations, but so could 
all ministers, and if this sufficiently safe- 
guarded the rights of one section of the 
community so it would those of another, 
who could always thus secure themselves 
against an assumed unacceptable service. 

Mr. W. B. Pritchard, J.P., seconded 
the resolution, and Councillors Abbott 
and. Burgon supported it. There was 
very little said in opposition, but the 
resolution was lost. : 

The Special Committee of the Associa- 
tion has met and considered the situa- 
tion which has now arisen. It has 
decided to immediately call a public 
meeting in the Memorial Hall to protest 
against the action of the City Council. 
Meanwhile correspondence is beginning 
to appear in the papers on the subject. 
This will, it is hoped, be vigorously fol- 
lowed up, when it is believed that many 
prominent Noncorformists will dissociate 
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themselves from this latter-day act of | 


sectarian intolerance, and that public 
opinion will compel the City Council to 
reverse its decision. 


year: 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE annual meeting of the Trustees of 
Manchester College was held at the Memo- 
rial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday after- 
noon. A report of the proceedings we 
shall publish next week, but give here 
some passages from the Annual Address of 
the Committee, presented to the meeting. 

The Address first recorded the great 
changes of the past year in the Teaching 
Staff, due to the retirement of Dr. Drum- 
mond and Dr. Odgers, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Carpenter as Principal, with 
the Chair of New Testament, and the Case 
Lectureship on Comparative Religion. 
The resolutions of Farewell to Dr. Drum- 
mond and Dr. Odgers passed at the summer 
meeting of Trustees, which appeared in 
Tue Inquirer at the time, are embodied in 
the Address. Then followed an account 
of further appointments. 

The Committee decided to make a request 
to the Hibbert Trustees to appoint Professor 
Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., of Glasgow, 
as a member of the College Staff and 
Lecturer in Metaphysics, with special 
reference to the Philosophical Basis of Reli- 
gion: Professor Jones, it was understood, 
would be willing to accept the appointment 
on the terms that he should reside in 
Oxford during the summer term, and de- 
liver a public course of lectures twice a week, 
and conduct, in concert with Mr. Jacks, a 
weekly tutorial class: During Hilary Term 
he would deliver six lectures, making special 
visits from Glasgow for the purpose: It 
should be mentioned that the suggestion 
was not merely approved by Mr. Jacks, but 
that it was largely due to him. The Com- 
mittee offer Mr. Jacks their cordial thanks 
for his help in promoting a scheme by which 
they believe the position and usefulness 
of the College will be greatly strengthened, 
They wish that the College should be 
recognised by earnest minds as a place 
where the best and highest thought is 
engaged in dealing with the ultimate 
problems of religion in a free and reverent 
spirit, and they believe that with two 
such lecturers in philosophy as Mr. Jacks 
and Professor Henry Jones, a large religious 
influence upon young men will be attained, 
and that our own students for the ministry 
will be well equipped for the warfare with 
materialism and agnosticism which every 
minister must be prepared to wage. 

Professor Henry Jones began his work 
as Hibbert Lecturer in the summer term 
of 1906, when he lectured twice a week. 
Although the notice of his lectures was 
short, and the summer term is crowded 
with many engagements, his lecture room 
was full. The average attendance was 
about 120. The course was a striking 


_ success, and the Committee look forward 


with high hopes to the work which Professor 
Jones will do for religious thought in 


Oxford during the coming years. 
£ to) 


The Committee further asked the Hibbert 
Trustees to assist them with a grant towards 
the appointment of Dr. Hunter, of Glasgow, 
as special preacher and lecturer for one 
It was felt that with the loss of Dr. 


ing staff, and with no new appointment of 
a member of the tutorial staff who could 
take part in the services at the College 
Chapel, the help of a special preacher would 
be very valuable. The Committee were 
fortunate in finding that Dr: Hunter would 


be willing to serve as special preacher for 
one year, that he would preach morning 
and evening for three Sundays in each term, 
and that he would be glad to give addresses 
and lectures to the students during the week. 
He will deal with such subjects as recent 
Nonconformist History, illustrated in the 
life and work of great preachers and leaders 
of religious thought, and he will speak to the 
students out of a large and rich experience 
with the view of helping them in their future 
ministry. Dr. Hunter began his work at 
the College as special preacher and lecturer 
in the autumn term of the present session. 

Other arrangements made by the Com- 
aittee in connection with the teaching 
staff may be described in the words of the 
recommendation of the Sub-Committee, 
which was unanimously adopted :— 

““That Mr. Addis’s appointments be 
renewed for a further period of five years on 
the same terms as at present.”’ 

‘That Mr. Jacks be appointed to the 
office of Dean; that the appointment 
be an annual one. That his duties in 
connection with the External Students, 
whether residing at Oxford or at any other 
University, shall be as follows :— 

‘*The Undergraduates at Oxford shall 
be required to meet the Dean once a fort- 
night during the term at a stated hour, 
and all of them together, to report, consult, 
and advise on what they are doing, and in 
order that they may be helped in cultivating 
that art of expression which is so important 
for them in their future work. 

‘* The Dean shall put himself into com- 
munication with the various College tutors 
of the men, and draw up a combined report, 
based on the reports of the College tutors, 
and his own observations ; and that_this, 
after having been presented to the Board of 
Studies and passed by them, shall be for- 
warded by them to the Committee.’’ 

Mr. Jacks has very kindly accepted these 
important duties, and the Committee feel 
confident that much, good will result to the 
External Undergraduates through this 
arrangement. 

As concerns ecclesiastical history, the 
Committee have made arrangements for the 
present session with Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
of Mansfield. The less advanced students 
will attend his lectures at Mansfield College, 
and the seniors will read privately with Mr. 
Bartlett, and will pursue their studies under 
his direction. The Committee believe that 
by this means the students will receive all 
the help they require, and they are glad to 
feel that there should be this friendly co- 
operation and fellowship with a lecturer of 
Mansfield College. 

The Committee have to report again 
the loss by death of many good friends and 
supporters of the College. 

In Mr. David Ainsworth, who was a sub- 
scriber since 1865, the College has lost one 
of its most distinguished Presidents, and 
one of its most faithful friends. Mr. 
Ainsworth was a student of the College ; 
he was treasurer from 1874-1891, President 
from 1896-1909, Vice-President from 1900 
to the date of his death, and for many 
years a member of Committee. He was 
ever gracious and kind, a firm believer in 
the principles of the College, and a loyal 
supporter of it throughout his life. 

Mr. William Colfox, of Bridport, followed 
Mr. Ainsworth in the Presidency of the 
College, which he held from 1900-1904. He 


had been a subscriber since 1855. He 
was a strong, true friend of the College, 
wise in counsel, and a generous donor to 
the College funds. 

Mrs. George Buckton, of Oxford, who had 
been a subscriber since 1854, was one of the 
oldest and most generous supporters of the 
College. She was beloved by all who knew 
her, and the memory of her gentle goodness 
will remain as a precious memory in the 
hearts of all her friends. The College owes 
to her the beautiful organ in the chapel and 
other gifts, and every friend of the College 
must remember her with affectionate 
gratitude. 

Other Trustees less known, but not less 
truly friends and supporters of the College 
whose loss we have to deplore, are Robert 
Philips Greg, Esq.,a Trustee since 1885 ; 
A. Currer Briggs, a Trustee since 1899; 
Miss H. E. Booth, a Trustee since 1892 ; 
Dr. J. Cameron, a Trustee since 1894; 
Frederick A. Harrison, a Trustee since 1894 ; 
Robert C. Potter, a Trustee since 1884. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed a total 
deficiency of £1,362 1s. 9d., the balance 
on the wrong side of, the general account 
being £357 11s. 1d., with a deficiency of 
£564 3s. 2d. from the previous year, and 
£440 7s. 6d. from the Oxford Repairs and 
Renewals Fund. 

The Session 1906-7 opened with 17 . 
theological students, and 5 undergraduates, 
all studying at Oxford. Of the theclogicals 
8 are special students, including the Hun- 
garian, Japanese, and Indian student, and 
Mr. 8. KE. Khot (U.S.A.), formerly Rhodes 
Scholar at Hertford College. _ The Address 
made special reference to the double 
success of Mr. R.-V. Holt in gaming a 
First Class in the History School and the 
Kaz] Stanhope Prize. 

The Address concluded, after giving other 
particulars of the work of the College, as 
follows :— 

In concluding this Address, the Com- 
mittee wish to express the high hopes with 
which they look forward to the future work 
of the College, and the ever-deepening con- 
viction of the great possibilities of usefulness 
which are open to it. They see a desire 
for freedom of thought growing in most of 
the Christian churches. They see a grow- 
ing dishke of denominational names and 
creeds and barriers in many religious 
teachers and thinkers. They sce the 
principles of Manchester College, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, accepted by 
men who, while they may be divided in 
opinion, are united in spirit. It is with a 
great hope that they see the larger liberal 
movement in Christian thought to-day. 
They feel that Manchester College by its 
complete freedom, by its love of veracity, 
by its reverence for whatever is good and 
truc in all the creeds, has an ever-increasing 
opportunity of doing work on behalf of 
truth and unity in religion. 

The Committee appeal earnestly to the 
Trustees for help in strengthening and 
extending the work of a free and reverent 
teaching of Theology, which was never more 
needed and never more important than it 
is to-day. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, &c;, re- 
ceived from F. A., L. G. A., J. D., HE. G., 
GD: H., L; H:-Biw.. L.,.W:. M, HO. 
APM. RB. ROM. Ra 1.8. MBO W. 
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TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 
ee Nt 

COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP: ITS 


ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Sir,—The ethics of collectivism, in a 
discussion of which you invite me to join, 
may be regarded from different points of 
view: Mr. Robinson, concerned for the 
morality of commercialism and taking 
joint-stock companies for a step towards 
collectivism, suggests that shareholders 
are ‘‘less really cruel and mean’’ than 
they would be if in business on their own 
account. It is (ethically) time that these 
constant girdings at trade (survivals, 
perhaps, from feudal times) should cease. 
The basis of commerce is credit; this is 
the product of mutual confidence, hence 
all traders must deal justly and be reliable 
if they wish for success. It may be added 
that many traders have but a poor opinion 
of some non-trading classes. 

Though limited liability be ethically 
good for the shareholder, it is bad for the 
workman, thinks Mr. Robinson, for the 
soul-less company manager wants to pay 
low wages and does not cultivate personal 
relations with his workpeople: The answer 
to that is, that all wages are now much 
higher than they were in patriarchal or 
ante-industrial or any recent times, and 
that the modern self-reliant working man 
does not want patronage. 

But the workman’s apotheosis, 1t seems, 
comes by collective ownership, that is, 
municipal trams and the hke, and the im- 
proved character of the tram men, in certain 
towns, is adduced as proof. If, for the sake 
of argument, we grant the improvement, 
and assume also that it is general, we may 
suggest that better wages and conditions 
have attracted a better class of men. In 
any case, we have here the beginnings of a 
new danger, namely, the formation of a caste 
of public servants, whose numbers, united 
by common interests, will enable them to 
dictate terms to their employers, at the 
expense of the ratepayers. This brings 
us to some other. ethical drawbacks of 
that municipal trading which Mr. Robinson 
takes as a type or equivalent of collective 
ownership. The ratepayers fondly imagine 
that they choose the councillors to whom 
all active powers in such matters are 
handed over; but, in reality, they have 
nothing more than the excitement of voting 
for gentlemen, selected by the party whips, 
whose principal qualifications are that they 
should subscribe liberally to the party 
funds or should, at least, vote straight. 
Few independent men have a chance, and 
as the demands on a councillor’s time 
increase, fewer busy (and therefore ex- 
perienced) men are, or would be, availaple. 
The choice is still further restricted by the 
tendencies of active politicians, beginning 
as Poor Law Guardians, to go on to the 
councils without giving up the Board of 
Guardians, so that all the contrel of the 
poor law, municipal and even educational 
work of a large town may be in the hands 
of two or three-score men. This, of course, 
limits the capacity available, and pro 
tanto the efficiency attainable. Italso tends 
to favouritism and unethical influences, 
although we may hope that such practices 
as are alleged at West Ham and Poplar are 
still rare. 

Administrative functions are necessarily 
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delegated to committees and permanent 
officials, whose work, being done in 
private, is shut off from the influence 
of public opinion: The officials, if 
they have a sympathetic chairman, 
are practically despotic: If the chair- 
man is otherwise, their activity is 
cramped and hindered. In any case, the 
ratepayer, who is supposed to rejoice 
ethically in his collective ownership, has 
little more to say in the matter than if he 
lived in the moon. Happily, our public 
officials are capable and honourable, and it 
is natural that, proud of what they have 
accomplished, they should wish to extend 
the field for their operations. Hence, 
in Parliament and committees, the func- 
tions and performances of local govern- 
ments are constantly being added to. All 
this needs money, and it not being expedient 
to press the rates up too high, outside 
income is sought for. 1t was observed that 
private companies purveying water or gas, 
supplying electric light or running tram cars, 
having survived the mistakes and struggles 
of their earlier days, were getting a more 
or less satisfactory return for their enter- 
prise and former losses, so these were, 
when possible, annexed. This might have 
been a prudent thing if finality had been 
reached, as, perhaps, it has been in the 
pumping of water, and as, certainly, it has 
not in any other case. Hence, many 
corporations are already burdened with out- 
of-date installations, which private enter- 
plise has left behind, or are without advan- 
tages which, in other countries, private 
enterprise, working harmoniously with 
municipalities, has provided. A graver 
ethical disadvantage, however, is the dis- 
couragement given to all further develop- 
ment, by the tendency to prevent private 
persons or companies benefiting by their 
enterpise or experiment, as for instance, 
when Mr. Chamberlain, in trying to favour 
municipal electric ownership, checked elec- 
trical work in England and left the country 
twenty years behind Germany or the 
United States, where private enterprise 
still rules. If ever the time, longed for 
by Collectivists, comes when the State 
has absorbed all activities, to give them 
into the hands of officials, all progress 
must cease: The bureaucrat is, neces- 
sarily, sterile. Only in the free air of 
individual competition can the mind and 
work of man grow. And the State is 
merely an agglomeration of men that can 
never be better than its component atoms. 
When it deprives them of initiative and 
responsibility, it itself becomes inert. 
RicuarD Simon. 
Nottingham. 


SACRED courage indicates that a man 
loves an idea better than all things in the 
world ; that he is aiming neither at pelf 
nor comfort, but will venture all to put 
in act theinvisible thought in his mind. 
He is everywhere a liberator, but of a 
freedom that is ideal ; not seeking to have 
land or money or conveniences, but to 
have no other limitation than that which 
his own constitution imposes. He is free 
to speak truth ; he is not free to lie. He 
wishes to break every yoke, all over the 
world which hinders his brother from 
acting after his thought.—Hmerson. 


A MODERN APOLOGETIC.* 
THosE who are interested in the rational 


thought developments that are going on — 


quietly in so many quarters within the 


boundaries of the Established Church, will 


find the little work entitled ‘‘ For Faith and 
Science,’’ recently produced by the Rev. 
F. H. Woods, B.D., Rector of Bainton, 
well worth studying. That there are many 
competing tendencies in the Established 
Church we know; some making towards 
supernaturalism in its grosser forms, 
which demand Royal Commissions to 


investigate, and some towards a rational © 


faith in keeping with the results of modern 
science and modern criticism. It is the 
latter tendency that the book in question 
illustrates ; causing one to wonder afresh 
at the comprehensiveness of a church 
that can keep within its boundaries men 
with views like the author, and at the other 
end men of pronounced Roman Catholic 
tendencies, of whom we have heard so 
much lately, without any violation of its 
underlying principles and creeds. 

We have nothing but commendation for 
the spirit that has prompted this work, and 
with many of its results Unitarians gene- 
rally would agree. 
this is real orthodox Church of England 
teaching, and can find but a negative 
answer. 

The author’s main object is to investi- 
gate the influence that science is exercising 
upon Christian belief; and this has de- 
manded a preliminary investigation of the 


But one asks whether — 


belief itself, and the causes that have pro- _ 


duced it. The basis on which he builds 
is the religious consciousness. The foun- 
dation of religious belief, including the 
Christian, is an instinctive faculty, capable 
of development, which is spoken of 
as ‘‘ analogous to the esthetic tastes ”’ 
and ‘‘ practically universal.’’ From this 
ground or starting point the author 
proceeds to examine the wide range of 
Christian ideas and to determine their value 
in the light of modern knowledge. True, 
there is scarcely one but whose value he 
affirms in some sense. The point is in what 
sense. 
a book with all the usual human limitations. 
and the criterion of the truth of what it 
teaches is apparently the harmony of any 
particular portion of teaching with one’s 
‘“whole spiritual being, intellectual 
and moral.’’? Much of the presumed 
‘* scientific ’’ teaching of the Bible may 
be discarded as ‘‘ mythical’’ and as ‘‘ of 
little if any religious importance.’ For 
instance, Genesis i. and ii, And as to 
inspiration, by that is consequently only 
meant the truth that ‘‘ God’s spirit moved 
men to feel and think and act from age to 
age, and so gradually enabled them to gain 
a clearer knowledge of Himself, a nobler 
standard of religion and life, and a deeper 
sense of sin.”’ 

That such a view would be carried out 
with full consistency would be too much 
to expect. In dealing with the New 
Testament, there are lurking indications 
of the older supernatural ideas of the move- 
ment of God’s Spirit in human history. 
Miracles may still be believed in and, tosome 
extent, prophecy too, though, taking every- 
thing into account, ‘‘it is clear that the 
argument from miracles and prophecy has 


* Hoy Faith and Science.” By F.H. Woods, 
B.D, (Longmans, Green & Co, 3s, 6d.) 


The Bible is inspired, but it is yet_ 
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not now the same logical force as it once 
seemed to have.’’ The weakest part of the 
work is, however, here—in its treatment of 
the question of miracles. Though the author 
has got to the point of making it all a 
question of evidence, his presuppositions 
rather interfere with his power of estimating 
the evidence. Still we get some remarkable 
admissions, as for instance that the 
evidence for the virgin birth is ‘‘ somewhat 
meagre,’’ and one is left free to suppose 
that it is to be rejected. The physical 
resurrection of Christ is also put on one 
side in spite of the testimony of the 
Gospels. But here one may shelter him- 
self behind the name of Paul and’ his 
conception of a ‘‘ spiritual body.’’ 

The doctrine of the Trinity is upheld, 
though rather weakly. We are warned 
against the modern tendency to conceive 
of a Triad of Gods ; and the deity of Jesus 
is always referred to by the ambiguous 
term ‘‘ Divinity.’? Though the author 
declares that this ‘‘divinity’’ of Jesus 
is “‘implied’’ with varying clearness 
throughout the New Testament, he relies 
largely on the Fourth Gospel, the authorship 
and date of which are admitted to be 
uncertain. And inadvertently he brings 
in St. Paul against himself, for, as he says 
with St. Paul, ‘‘ God means the one God 
whom he identifies with the Father.’’ 
Enough has been said to show the general 
drift of the book. It belongs to a class of 
apologetic literature with which nowadays 
we are fairly familiar, in which the attempt 
is made to reinterpret Christian doctrine in 
the light of the conclusions of knowledge won 
in other departments, and by rationalistic 
thought. _ It shows the struggle of larger 
and broader ideas with many older and 
narrower, and the interest of the book lies 
in the way it illustrates how this is going on 
among an increasing number of teachers 
within the borders of the Established 
- Church. 
J. Worstey AUSTIN. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE.* 

Tr is not easy to say anything quite new 
on the subject chosen by. Miss Albright for 
her essays. But that does not take away 
by any means from their interest. Indeed, 
it is because their subject-matter interests us 
allso much that one finds little fresh to write 
about it. What we most desire, when we 
take up a new volume of studies on the 
relation of the Individual to the Universal 
Self, is the note of personality and convic- 
tion; and-there is no page of the book 
before us from which this is absent. It 
is packed besides with well-chosen thoughts 
from many fields, and all are woven together 
into one purpose. 

The book speaks first of the mystical 
sense of the meaning hidden in the whole 
of life; and of the way in which this 
“* Open Secret’? may be guessed. The 
wayjis that of ‘‘a certain quality of faith, 
hope and love,’’ which brings all faculties 
to the search, and gives control to that 
which co-ordinates all, not the reason, but 
** the heart.’’ 

The author turns then to discuss the 
significance of beauty, laying emphasis 
upon its ‘‘irresistible force’’ and 


*«The Common Heritage.” A Series of 
Essays by M. Catharine Albright. (Headley 
Bros, 2s. 6d. net.) 
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‘appeal’? to ‘‘pure appreciation.’’ 
Beauty appears to her as a ‘‘ message 
from the Heart of Love ’’ to the heart of 
man. 

But what is this heart of man? What 
indeedamI? ‘‘ All that I can tell about 
myself is my relationship to things and 
people outside of me. I have no self inde- 
pendently of them,’’ she says. But she 
adds, ‘‘ Beyond a certain bastion, the 
fortress of self is impregnable. - 
We know of no power that can annihilate 
the self.’? These twin ideas of the indes- 
tructible self, and of its intimate relation 
to the whole, are central in the book; it 1s 
upon them that Miss Albright’s view of 
duty rests, and her decision of the con- 
flicting claims of egoism and altruism. 
Neither the separateness of the Self nor the 
Other can be final in our view of the 
whole. And when we recognise the 
common unity, and see ourselves and others 
as parts of a diviner whole,’’ we shall see 
that Society claims of us not self-denial, 
but a nobler, truer manhood. 

Miss Albright discusses the problems of 
sin, pain, and failure in the spirit of Pro- 
fessor Royce, and sees in the whole process 
of history, evidence of the creative labour 
of an immanent God; no mere blind, 
inchoate ‘‘ principle of progress,’’ if such 
could be, but an eternal purpose and 
idea creating a ‘‘ perfect form.’’ 

The Immanence of God is necessarily 
associated with the Incarnation ; not alone 
in general history, but in individual experi- 
ence. Christianity can mean little for such 
thinkers as Miss Albright, unless .1t means 
that the Incarnation of the Christ is a 
matter of personal experience.‘ The Christ 
who was born once in Jewry, has to be 
born again in the hearts of all who would 
attain their true manhood.’’ 

Thus conceived as potentially divine, 
manhood is seen in these essays taking its 
due place in the midst of the great fellow- 
ship of Nature, wielding the creative power 
of Love and of divine desire. ‘‘ He (Man) 
is capable of entering into conscious 
relationship with the world in which he 
finds himself, and uniting himself with 
what he believes to be the purpose of the 
whole. = His mere desire may have 
power to call forth elements unknown to 
exist before, and in fact it must be so 
if he is to work out that impulse of self- 
development that drives him on.’’ He 
comes to the limits of what he conceives to 
be possible; but ‘‘ the impossible with 
men proves to be the possible with God.’’ 
These sentences are no mere pious paradox ; 
they represent the author’s conviction that 
faith finds a response everywhere in the 
Universe, a response which only faith 
can find, For she is of the school of the 
mystics, and knows no separation between 
the temporal and eternal. Her concluding 
essay, ‘‘ The Eternal Now,”’’ is an attempt 
to suggest that ‘‘ Our very finite selves 
take us out into the depths of the infinite 
and launch us on the ocean of the ideal, 
while the ‘ present ’ moment opens up into 
a world, not only where time limits fade 
away, but where experiences show them- 
selves to have the element of eternity, i.e., 
‘the complete and perfect possession of 
unlimited life all at once.’ ’’ She believes 
that the object of all experience is to 
produce the character of loyalty, of ‘‘ con- 
scious adherence of the individual will to 
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the central will.’’ Our own contribution 
is essential to the whole. ‘‘ We have a 
share in the making of the world: : ; 
We are permitted, if we will, to enter into 
fellowship with the purposes and thoughts 
of the master of the house.’’ And the 
way into that fellowship is the way of the 
mystics, the way of ‘‘ the silence of the 
heart ‘that watches and_ receives.’ ”’ 
In this silence we bare our souls to see 
the mystery within us and around, and 
wait for the Infinite influence to work 
upon us as He will.”’ 

The book is one which should appeal 
directly and powerfully to the thoughtful 
worker among life’s practical problems. 
For its atmosphere is as full of the finest 
piety as of the more robust and fearless 
qualities of faith, while it is always charged 
with thought and purpose. If there 
are passages in which its expression suffers 
from lack of either definition or of amplifi- 
cation there are certainly others of striking 
felicity. Finally, the book itself has space 
in it, and is pleasant to look upon and to 


read, Henry Bryan Binns. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
The Reformers Year Book, 1907> 


formerly the ‘‘ Labour Annual,’’ of which 
the present is the thirteenth annual issue, 
is edited for the use of ‘‘ the student, the 
representative and the social reformer,’” 
by F. W. Pethick Lawrence and Joseph 
Edwards. It is full of useful information, 
particularly as to Labour representation 
and the year’s efforts in legislation, and 
the Women’s movement. Some amusé- 
ment as well as serious interest may be 
got out of the portraits.. The directory of 
reformers, the biographies of prominent 
workers, and the classified list of the year’s 
publications on social reform questions 
are among the useful contents of the book. 
(4, Clement’s-inn, Strand, W.C. Is., or in 
cloth, 2s. net.) 

The World’s Work entered upon a new 
volume (the eleventh) with December, 
under new editorship, and the January 
number is marked No. 50. As frontispiece 
there is a portrait of our new American 
Ambassador, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, who 
also writes on ‘*‘ How the United States 
Faced its Educational Problem.’* Mr. 
Henry Norman, the former editor, still 
writes on Motor Cars, &c., in its pages, and 
the magazine is as full of interest and good 
pictures as ever. (W. Heinemann. ls. 
net.) 

Theology and Truth. By Newton H: 
‘Marshall, M.A., Ph.D., contains a conveni- 
ent summary of the fundamental pro- 
blems of Theistic belief as they shape them- 
selves at the present time. The author 
appears to be a liberal Nonconformist. 
He writes somewhat drily, in a style clear, 
but byno means ‘‘ popular.’’ The writings 
of Martineau and Professor Upton are 
frequently referred to. The book seems 
calculated to be of most use to busy 
ministers who have not time to study 
large books, but who are interested in the 
present tendencies of religious thought 
regarding fundamental questions. (James 
Clarke & Co:, 5s. net.) 


Porrry is the perpetual endeavour to 
express the spirit of the thing.—Lmerson,. 
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SHOULD CHRISTIANS MAKE 
FORTUNES ?* 


Mr. GLEDSTONE answers this question in 
the negative. According to him fortune- 
making is inconsistent with Christianity. 
And as, by his definition, a ‘‘ fortune ”’ 
means any money or other possessions 
laid up against future contingencies, such 
as old age, the question concerns many 
of us who are far cnough from being 
millionaires. 

In the first half of his book our author 
seeks to expound the New Testament 
teaching on the subject, and in the second 
he endeavours to show how this teaching, 
as he understands it, would work amid 
the conditions of modern hfe. There 1s 
much in both sections that is well and truly 
said, and the second part especially deserves 
the attention of all, and they are not a few 
upon whose minds and consciences this 
question is beginning to weigh. 

Mr. Gledstone gives a literal interpre- 
tation to the saying in the Sermon on the 
Mount, ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures upon earth,’’ and rightly we think. 
It has been usual to explain the saying 
as though Jesus meant no more than that 
those whom he addressed should not be 
unduly attached to riches, that, in fact, 
they might heap up wealth to any extent 
they pleased and could, if only they did 
not become misers and worldlings. It is 
becoming clear, however, to every student 
of the Gospels, that this way ot dealing 
with the words of Jesus is not the proper 
one, and Mr. Gledstone has the authority 
of the best scholars for all he has to say in 
condemnation of it. So far, then, as 
regards the meaning of the saying, we 
find ourselves in complete agreement with 
him; but we think him mistaken in assum- 
ing that the words were addressed by Jesus 
to the people generally. It has long been 
recognised that the Sermon on the Mount 
is not a connected utterance delivered on a 
single occasion, but is rather a collection of 
sayings spoken at different times and to 
various kinds of hearers. The likelihood 
is that the saying we refer to had a more 
limited application than Mr. Gledstone 
supposes. It was addressed most proba- 
bly to the Twelve, and to those who like 
them were devoting themselves, or were 
invited to devote themselves, to the 
preaching of the Good News. The purpose 
of Jesus in thus insisting on their renunci- 
ation of wealth is not difficult to realise. 
He wanted to detach them from other 
callings and interests, in order that they 
might give themselves whole-heartedly to 
the service of the Gospel. That the first 
disciples did abandon all their wealth, such, 
as it was, and their wonted means of living 
(their fishing, tax-gathering, &c.), at the 
Master’s bidding, is abundantly clear ; that 
some men in whom he recognised possible 
disciples or apostles made the great refusal 
is also clear; but it is just as evident that 
he did not demand such a sacrifice from 
everyone whom he addressed and who 
happened to show faith in him: 

The rule laid down by Jesus that 
preachers should have no livelihood but 
their ministry has been generally observed, 
and doubtless with great advantage to the 
success of their work. But even in very 


* « Should Christians Make Fortunes?’ By 
James Paterson Gledstone. (Headley Brothers.) 


early times it was not regarded as a hard 
and fast rule, admitting of no exception. 
Paul accepted the principle that they who 
preach the Gospel should live by the Gospel, 
but we know that he allowed himself some 
liberty in practice, working at his trade as 
tentmaker so as not to be burdensome to 
the churches. The possibility of men 
receiving handsome remuneration for their 
labours on behalf of the Gospel is not likely 
to have occurred to Jesus ; and whether his 
dictum that ‘‘ the labourer is worthy of his 
hire’? is appropriate to such cases is a 
question that has to be argued on its own 
merits; it cannot be decided by reference 
to sayings of his which assume, as of the 
very nature of things, that the preacher's 
lot is one of poverty and hardship. The 
aim of Jesus, as we have indicated, was to 
detach his men from their accustomed 
ways-and means of living. That object 
gained he could doubtless think them 
entitled to such comfort and wealth as 
the faithful could afford to give. And this 
might easily amount to a ‘‘ fortune’? in 
Mr. Gledstone’s sense ! 

While, however, we do not think that 
Jesus condemned fortune-making so abso- 
lutely and universally as our author im- 
agines, we heartily commend this little 
book for its hot wrath against the unscru- 
pulous and selfish rich, its sympathy with 
the down-trodden poor, its plea for sim- 
plicity of living and faith in God; its 
earnest reminder of the too often forgotten 
text, ‘‘ Keep yourselves from all covet- 
ousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.’’ 

J. M. Connext. 


‘THE PARAGRAPH PULPIT.”’ 


By THE Rev. CHartes W. Casson, Mrnis- 
TER OF THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 
OTTawa, CANADA. 


OPPORTUNITIES and obStacles generally 
appear together. The Canadian field, as 
regards our Unitarian work, especially 
exemplifies this fact. The present unrest 
in religious thought, and the lack of faith 
in the orthodox fold, coupled with a sincere 
desire to recognise the real in religion, give 
to us a splendid opportunity and an impera- 
tive duty. On the other hand, the con- 
ditions of the Canadian territory are such 
as to present serious obstacles in the way of 
regular missionary work. Cities are far 
apart, prejudice abounds, and the liberal 
nucleus, unlike cobalt silver, does not lie 
on the surface: Radicalism is reclusive, 
and needs to be stirred and strengthened, 
that it may seek the open. Many liberals 
have not realised their unity with Unitarian- 
ism, and must be given a chance to find 
themselves. 

As a method for accomplishing this work 
in spite of these obstacles, I have devised 
the ‘* Paragraph Pulpit.’’ A certain space 
is contracted for in the columns of repre- 
sentative daily newspapers in Canada on a 
purely business advertising basis. In this 
space is printed a daily paragraph sermon- 
ette, under the heading of ‘‘ The Para- 
graph Pulpit,’ in which a Unitarian prin- 
ciple is clearly and strikingly expressed. 

This plan is already in successful opera- 
tion; On October 1 a contract for one 
year was signed with the daily morning 


and evening Citizen, of Ottawa, and on 


November 10, a similar contract was made 


with the British Whig, of Kingston: As a 


result of these contracts I am preaching ~ 
daily at the present time to an audience — 


of at least 16,000 people, that being the 
net circulation of the two papers: This 
means that in Ottawa, the capital city of 
the Dominion, and since the Citizen is the 
only morning paper in the city, our Unit- 


arian thought is going into practically 
every business office in the city, into — 


thousands of homes, and is read by every 
member of parliament who reads a daily 
paper before noon: In Kingston is Queen’s. 

University, where I have been assured 

there is much liberal unrest among the 

students. is 

* It is our wish and purpose to extend this 

system over a large part of Canada, and 

thus to create and crystallise the liberal 

sentiment. There are at least twenty 
cities where splendid work may be done in 


and effectively laid. Indeed, in no other 
way can this preparatory work be done so 
easily and so well. For the enlargement of 
the plan I am raising the Canadian 
Unitarian Press Fund, having a minimum 
of $1,000 and nomaximum. From present 
indications the extension will be financially 
possible. : 
This press plan has been received wit 
much enthusiasm, both in Canada and the 
United States. On November 1 the Middle — 


States and Canada Conference, meeting © 


at Rochester, New York, enthusiastically, 
atid unanimously endorsed the method, — 
showing its sympathy by resolution and — 
a generous contribution. Many prominent — 


Unitarian ministers in Boston and New 


this way, and where the foundations for | ea 
future organisation may be economically 
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York have expressed their appreciation by 


word and cheque. 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has given the plan his complete 
approval. Canadian newspapers are re- 
ferring in terms of praise to the unique and 
progressive movement. 

The effect of the publication of the 
‘* Paragraph Pulpit’? has been most 


marked, both in and out of the Ottawa 


church. It is arousing wide interest, evi- 
dence of which is seen in rapidly growing 
audiences, especially at the evening service. — 
Many people are being reached for the 
first time, and not a few are being perman- 
ently retained as members. Letters from 
many parts of Canada, with contributions 
of cash or criticism, show how wide is the 
influence and how great is the interest. 
Viewing the matter from every standpoint, 
it is very evident that we have started a— 
missionary plan that is well adapted to the 
time and territory, that promises large and 
beneficial results, and that has already — 
proven its merits. 


I do not write this article as a request. eee 
for contributions, but lest anyone should- 


fancy that we are unwilling to share this 
fine enterprise with others, let me say that 
an English sovereign is just five times 


as effective in this work as an American — z 
dollar bill. Z BERG'S 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 


vou m eyes “y 
Our readers will, we feel sure, like to j 


know more of Mr. Casson’s novel plan of 
missionary work, and we are glad to be 
able to add here some examples of how he 
preaches from his ‘* Paragraph Pulpit.’” 
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Accepting the Bible. 

Some one said the other day, ‘‘ Why, 
Unitarians reject the Bible!’’ Nonsense! 
Do you reject a fish when you refuse to 
swallow it, bones and all? Do you reject 
the letter of a friend because there are 
certain errors in it? Surely not. And 
Unitarians accept the Bible as a sacred 
book, but insist upon the right of rejecting 
what is not reasonable in it. They do not 
accept it for its past face value, but for its 
present fact value. They give it high and 
honoured place as the record of religious 
thought in the past, but not as an infallible 
guide in the present. 

Unitarian Belief in Ged. 

It is urged against the Unitarians that 
they do not believe in God. It is not an 
argument; it is a foolish error. As a 
Methodist minister I believed in God, but 
as a Unitarian minister to-day, I find that 
the only change in my faith is that it has 
grown more ample and more sure. The 
conception has changed, but the conviction 
_ grows more clear with each new day of 
Unitarian progress: This statement is not 
mere speculation, but is the voicing of 
actual experience. If you have been 
taught to believe that Unitarianism is 
simply unbelief, you may correct the 
mistake. 

The Grip of Truth. 

The Unitarian principle concerning truth 
is that it is not something to hold, but 
something to be held by. No man can truly 
believe until the truth fairly forces itself 
upon him. Belief is based on the inability 
to deny. Truth is not a toy to be played 
with and cast aside at will; it is a stern 
master, commanding obedience. If your 
possession of any truth depends upon your 
gzip of it, let it go! If it be truly truth 
it will retain its firm grip of you. Accept 
nothing, therefore, but the undeniable 
truth. 

The Spirct of Love. 

The spirit of true religion is love. It 
is. not sectarian. It has no _ loyalty 
to names or tradition. It takes no pride 
in apostolic successions or prophet 
pedigrees. It recognises no denomination, 
and refuses to judge a life by a label. It 
finds its impulse in love to God and man. 
Its chief asset is sympathy. It is love- 
conquered life, reaching out to other 
life in love. It is love a-surge, swelling 
with desire to add to the sum total of 
human good and gains. Itis like the bird- 
song, making the very atmosphere vibrant 
with melody. Is your religion true ? 

The Ministry of Love: 

I proclaim the ministry of love. It is 
the most effective. What learning cannot 
accomplish love can effect. The lover is 
greater than the thinker. Affection is 
more potent than argument. Kindness of 
heart is more forceful than keenness of 
intellect. Love is omnipotent, and not to 
be resisted or refused. If you would save 
the world, silence your arguments, shelve 
your particular theories, drop your infal- 
lible scheme, and go out and Love! Love 
will find its own way of fulfilling itself, 
and so fulfilling the kindly purposes of the 
God of love. 


The Religion of Jesus. 


: The religion of Jesus was Summed up in 
love of God and man. 
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was love. The chicfest duty was love. 
The highest law was love. The vitallest 
principle was love. The divinest thing was 
love. Love was the essence and the essen- 
tial. Then let us kave done with our pal- 
try strife over dogmas and divisions. The 
heart of the Christian religion is love, and 
only he who loves can possibly understand 
the message or fulfil the mission of Jesus of 
Nazareth. If you do not love your fellows 
you have never learned the chief lesson 
of the Christian religion. 


The True Minist r. 


Whoever serves, or seeks to serve, his 
fellowmen, is a true minister of God. 
He may or may not believe in or attend 
any church ; he may never have formulated 
his faith in words; he may never have 
taken sacred vow or sacrament; but if he 
loves and serves, the loving and the serving 
are his certificates of good standing. He 
may be clad in overalls, and work in a 
subway ditch, and talk broken English ; 
but if he loves and serves, no archbishop 
takes precedence over him in the wider 
ministry whose spirit is love and whose 
ritual is service. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
pentane, Sera 
THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD. 
TI. 

Ow the following Sunday, Jessie Barnett 
being still a prisoner in her room, the talk 
with her mother was eagerly looked for- 
ward to as during the week she had turned 
over in her mind some of the statements 
heard at the church she had attended 
while at school. 

‘* Ts it true, mother,’’ she asked, ‘* that 
God does not love all His children? For 
Mr. Goldson once said that only people 
who believed in Jesus would be saved; and 
I remember you told me that Buddhists 
and Mahomedans know nothing about 
Jesus.”’ 

‘* Ah, Jessie,’’ said Mrs. Barnett, ‘‘ can 
you imagine your own father caring only 
for Jack and not caring for you ? ”’ 

‘* Why no, mother, of course I cannot ! ”’ 

‘*'Then, Jessie, you may be sure that 
the Heavenly Father must also care for and 
love every part of His human family, and 
indeed all His creatures. You know 
Francis of Assisi loved even the birds and 
beasts ; and, as Tennyson writes, he “ used 
to call the very flowers sisters, brothers— 
and the beasts—whose pains are hardly 
less than ours.’ Surely God cannot 
be less compassionate than man! When 
you are older I should hike you to read 
a poom by Matthew Arnold called ‘ The 
Nockan.’ This was a sort of sea creature 
or merman, who married a mortal, and 
carried her to his sea-home, where (having 
found that her husband had never been 
baptised) she sat and moaned, and wept 
because she had not a Christian mate. So 
poor Neckan rose again through the sea- 
billows, and waited patiently to find a 
pricst who would make upon his brow 
the Sign of the Cross, that thus he might 
finally gain heaven with his spouse. At 
length, as he sat playing his golden harp 
one evening under the birch trees, Neckan 
saw a priest riding by; and the hope rose 


The grandest word | in his heart that now, indecd, he might 
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be made into a Christian, as the Priest 
could baptize him, and then his wife 
would be happy! But the haughty priest 
cried out that sooner should the staff 
which he carried in his hand bear leaves 
than that Neckan should gain heaven! 
But lo! the staff budded, and greened, 
and branched and waved! And the 
proud priest knew (to his chagrin) that 
even the ‘lost sea-ereature’ was not 
to be shut out of the heaven for which he 
craved ; even Neckan was to be ‘ saved.’ 
And so, ever aficr this, the merman sang 
that ‘the earth had kindness, and the 
gea, the stars, and God above, but ah! 
not human souls.’ By this poem Arnold 
meant to teach that ‘the love of God 
is wider than the measure of man’s mind.’ 

“*TIn another poem, called ‘The Good 
Shepherd with the Kid,’ he works out 
the same idea. In the early days of 
Christianity there were some who held 
that only those who, after baptism, never 
sinned again would be saved. But others, 
who had drunk more deeply of the spirit 
of Christ, and had treasured up the stories 
he had told of the love of God, felt that 
even the most sinful when they forsook 
their evil ways would be able to find 
forgiveness and peace. A lamb, as you 
know, was looked upon as an image of 
innocence ; and sinners were represented. 
by goats. Arnold, in this poem, which 
is a sonnet, tells how, in the Catacombs 
at Rome, there was found a drawing of 
Jesus, carrying on his shoulder not the 
customary lamb, but a kid, or young goat, 
showing how Jesus sought to save even 
those who were accounted ‘ lost.’ ”’ 

““What a beautiful idea, -mother,’’ 
said Jessie; ‘‘it’s as good as a whole 
sermon, and far plainer. Why it’s 
almost hike a picture of the Prodigal Son ! 
I think you must let me read that sonnet 
for myself, mother.’’ 

** Well, you shall do so, Jessie,’’ said 
Mrs. Barnett; ‘‘ and perhaps you may 
be able to understand most of it. And 
now I must not Iet you talk any more 
to-day.”’ 


> 
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THE Goop SxePHERD Wiri He Kip. 
He saves the sheep, the gcats he doth not 
save. 
So rang Tertullian’s sentence, on the 
side 

Of that unpitying Phrygian sect which 
cried : 

‘*Him can no fount of fresh forgiveness 
lave, 

Who sins, once wash’d by the baptismal 
wave.” 

So spake the fierce Tertullian. But she 
sigh’d, 

The infant Church! Of love she felt the 
tide 

Stream on her from her Lord’s yet recent 
grave. : 

And then she smiled, and in the Cata- 
combs, 


With eye suffused but heart inspired true, 

On those walls subterranean, where she 
hid 

Her head in ignominy, death, and tombs, 

She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image 
drew— 

And on his shoulders, not a lamb, a kid. 

—Maithew Arnold. 
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PROGRESSIVE THEOLOGY: 


We were naturally a good deal aston- 
ished to see a statement with regard to 
Unitarianism attributed to the Rev. R. J. 
CAMPBELL, of the City Temple, in the course 
of an interview, in the Daily Mail of last 
Saturday, and unfortunately repeated in 
Monday’s Tribune, and doubtless else- 
where, but corrected by Mr. CAMPBELL 
himself in the Daily Mail of Monday. 

The interview was concerned with the 
“*New Theology,’ a term which Mr, 
CAMPBELL dislikes, but finds it difficult to 
avoid, as currently describing ‘‘ a certain 
tendency towards liberalism in modern 
religious thought.’’ (We quote from the 
interview.) ‘‘ It denotes an attitude and 
a spirit, rather than a creed. We object 
to the formal statements of belief which 
have distinguished the theology of the past. 
We object to ecclesiastical labels. Every- 
one knows that for the past twenty years 
there has been considerable uneasiness in 
the churches, due largely to the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge, the progress 
of archeology, and the study of compara- 
tive religion. This uneasiness has affected 
every church, even Rome. From the side 
of science the new theology is typified in 
the work of men like Sir Ottver Loper.’’ 

There is a great cleavage, Mr. CAMPBELL 
continued, between the old and the new, 
the starting point of the new being ‘‘ belief 
in the immanence of Gop and the essential 
oneness of Gop and man.’’ Then followed 
the unfortunate sentences, which it is a 
great pity Mr. Camppetyt had not the 
opportunity of revising before the inter- 
view was published, to have avoided the 
wide dissemination of so grave a mis- 
representation, 

‘“This is where it differs from Un't- 
arlanism,’’? we read in the interview. 
‘* Unitarianism made a great gulf and put 
man on one side and Gop on the other.’’ 

In Monday’s Daily Mail Mr. CampBe.y 
wrote: ‘* The sentence about Unitarian- 
ism is inaccurate, because unqualified. 
The ordinary Unitarian certainly does 
insist on the Divine Immanence as much 
as we do, but that does not make the New 
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Theology a victory for Unitarianism: My 
contention is that Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism alike have tended too much in the 
past to separate between man and Gop. 
In the New Theology the old issue between 
Unitarianism and Trinitarianism simply 
ceases to exist ; we do need the names.’’ 

The acknowledgment of that last sen- 
tence on the part of a fearless champion 
of the ‘‘ New Theology,’’ we most cordi- 
ally welcome, and can only wish that it 
might be fully accepted by all thoughtful 
and earnest religious people. Certainly, 
we have no desire to consider from any 
denominational point of view whether this 
is a victory for ‘‘ Unitarianism.’’ Our one 
concern, we trust, is that Truth should 
prosper, with constant victory over less 
perfect forms of thought, and over false- 
hood and misrepresentation. 

And if we are to take ‘‘ Unitarianism ”’ 
as denoting the kind of religious teaching 
prevalent among the people called Unit- 
arians in our Free Churches during the past 
century, Mr. CAMPBELL’s correction of the 
interview needs to be carried a good deal 
further than it has gone. It is not only 
that ‘‘ the ordinary Unitarian ’’ certainly 
does now insist on the Divine Immanence 
as much as other liberal and progressive 
theologians, but that for generations, and 
long before Mr. CamMpBeLL or most of us 
were born, their most influential teachers 
have been insisting on the fundamenta] 
spiritual truth expressed in the doctrine 
of Divine Immanence. 

Of eighteenth century Deism and of 
what is commonly described as the ‘‘ Unit- 
arianism .of PrimsTLEY and BELSHAM,”’ 
which belonged to the end of that century 
and the carly years of the nineteenth, and 
doubtless had its survivals much later, 
it may be true that they ‘‘ made a great 
gulf and put man on one side and Gop 
on the other’’; but since CHANNING and 
MarrTInEAU began to teach, nothing could 
be further from the truth, as to the spiritual 
religion of which they were the prophets, 
and since the middle of last century theirs 
has certainly been the preyailing influence 
among Unitarians. 

We quoted last week a passage from the 
first sermon in Marrineav’s ‘‘ Endeavours 
after the Christian Life,’’ published in 
1843, on the kindred nature in man and 
Gop, ‘“‘for no merely finite being can 
possibly believe the infinite ’’; and two 
years earlier he wrote in the Christian 
Teacher: ‘‘The relation which thus 
subsists between the human conscience 
and the Divine excellence leads us to avow 
a faith in the strictly divine and inspired 
character of our own highest desires and 
best affections. These really 
constitute a participation in the Divine 
nature,’’ * 


* See these and other illustrative passages, 
quoted in the introduction to the revised edition 
of Professor Upton’s survey of “ Dr. Martineau’s 
Philosophy ” (1905); to be thad now at Hssex 
Hall for 3s, 6d. net. 
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And if anyone wishes to be reminded of 
the character of Cuannine’s teaching, let 
him turn to such a sermon as that on *‘ The 
Imitableness of Curisv’s Character,’ with 
its avowals: ‘‘ All minds are of one 
family,’’ ‘‘ All souls are one in nature,’” 
from the lowliest to the highest, of the 
‘* family of Gop.’* Or consider this pas- 
sage, written from a letter by CHANNING in 
1837 :— 

‘* T feel that among liberal Christians the 
preaching has been too vague, has wanted 
unity, has scattered attention too much. 
In my own.labours there has been more 
unity, perhaps in consequence of the strong 
hold which one sublime idea has taken of 
my mind. This is, the greatness of the 
soul, its divinity, its union with Gop,— 
not by passive dependence, but by spiritual 
likeness,—its receptiveness of his spirit, its 
self-forming power, its destination to in- 
effable glory, its immortality. This great 
view binds together all other truth. I 
think of Gop as the Father and Inspirer of 
the soul, of CHRIST as its redeemer and 
model, of Christianity as given to enlighten, 
perfect, and glorify it, of the universe as its 
school, nutriment, teacher, of all outward 
beauty as its emblem, of life as appointed 
for its discipline, and death for its passage 
to a higher being, of heaven as its perfection, 
of hell as its ruin. I understand the love 
which passeth knowledge, when I consider 
that Gop looks, as none other can do, into 
the soul, and comprehends its greatness, 
perils, and destiny. Love to Gop seems 
to me to be founded not on his outward 
benefits, but in regard to him as the Father 
of the spirit, present to it, dwelling in it, 
calling it by conscience and by his pro- 
vidence to perfection, to himself. Love 
to man has no foundation but in the com- 
prehension of his spiritual nature, and of 
his spiritual connection with Gop.’’ (CHan- 
nine’s Life. A.U.A., one volume edition, 
1880, p. 445.) 

We might, of course, multiply quota- 
tions from these and other of our chief 
Unitarian teachers during the past seventy 
years, and may refer especially to the essay 
on ‘‘ Incarnation,’’ by the Rev. W. C. 
GANNETT, author of ‘‘ Blessed’ be 
Drudgery,’’ included in the little volume, 
““What do Unitarians Believe and 
Teach ?’’ issued last year by the British — 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. But 
our purpose is served if we have reminded 
Mr. CampBELL and others, whom these ~ 
lines may reach, that it is not a thing of 
yesterday with Unitarians both in this 
country and America, nor of one gener- 
ation only, that they have had nothing 
to do with the making of “‘ a great gulf ’+ 
between man and Gop. 


Wuen Latimer preached his sermons 
‘* On the Plough,”’ he voiced a real religion. 
The ploughman confronted the priest. 
He also hada faith. He believed in patient 
industry, in integrity. He found God inh’s 
manly labour. Let the clergy do their 
work as faithfully as the farmer did his and 
all would be well. Here was a great stream 
of religious life mingling with the religion 
of the Church and purifying it—S,. M. 
Crothers: ; 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN 
HOLLAND. 

Ir is now nearly two years since Dr; 
Kuyper’s Universities Bill was voted by 
the Second and First Chamber of the 
Dutch Parliament. For the present the 
Clerical majority of 1904 is a minority. 
In 1905 the united Liberal parties succeeded 
sin beating the united orthodox Protestant 
and Roman Catholics. They gained a 
small majority. The new Second Cham- 
ber consisted of 48 Clericals and 52 Liberals. 
The new government did not try to get 
the newly voted Bill withdrawn, but did 
- all that was required to give it a fair trial. 
Until now things are very little different 
from what they were before. One of the 
main points in the Bill was that private 
societies should have the right of appoint- 
ing special professors in the State Uni- 
versities, if they were found to possess 
about £8,000. The meaning of this was 
to enable the various denominations to 
appoint professors of theology, besides 
the professors in the State-faculty of 
Theology, this faculty being of an un- 
denominational character. The churches 
existing in 1877. had already the right 
to appoint professors for dogmatics and 
other branches of theology they might 
desire to be taught by their own men; 
but now every denomination or society 
should have the right of appointing 
extraordinary professors in whatever 
branch of science it might like. The 
result of the new law has been that not 
a single extraordinary professor has been 
appointed, and that nothing is heard of 
any denomination or society wishing to 
do so, or collecting money for the said 
purpose. It should have been easy for 
a Calvinistic society to appoint one of 
their ministers, residing in a university- 
town, a professor of theology. It is 
evident that the great need for broader 
teaching, the Clericals liked to talk about, 
did not exist. 
A second point of the Bill was that 
private societies should have the right 
of founding universities of at least 
three faculties and nine professors. It 
seems that the Roman Catholics intend 
to found a Roman Catholic University 
at Utrecht, No doubt this will be of 
high importance for the Dutch Roman 
Catholics. The clergy now are educated 
in seminaries, and are not very much 
thought of by their Belgian neighbours, 
who possess a complete University at 
Leuven, with a great number of pro- 
fessors in five faculties. In Holland, 
medicine, science, law, and letters can 
only be studied by Roman Catholics 
at the Universities of the State. If 
they succeed in founding a private uni- 
versity, the result will be that Protestants 
and Roman Catholics will live perfectly 
separated in their own circles, without 
a real knowledge of each other. Rome 
will do all it can to strengthen its position, 
and the result of the Calvinistic hatred 
against, Liberal ideas will be a reinforce- 
ment of Rome, which is really its greatest 
enemy. Dr. Kuyper thought himself 
very clever in uniting with Rome in the 
political struggle. Sooner or later the 
Calvinists will find that it is dangerous 
to invoke the aid of enemies so sharp 
and clever as Rome has almost always 
proved to be. 


A third point of the Bill was the obl’” 
gation for the Government to brin& 
before the Second Chamber a Bill dealin 
with the revision of the present State 
faculty of Theology within three year 
after the voting of the Universities Bill. 
What is to become of this point is not 
yet clear. The chief argument against 
the present condition was that no ‘‘ dog- 
matics ’’ were taught in the faculty. It 
was maintained that the faculty really 
was a faculty of theological science and 
not of theology. It was to become again 
a faculty of theology, by the appointment 
of a professor of dogmatics, who would 
be for the faculty what the head is to 
the body. During the discussion of the 
University Bill there was a great diver- 
gence of opinion as to the kind of dogmatics 
to be taught. Was it to be Roman Catholic 
or Calvinistic or Dutch Reformed or 
Lutheran? It proved impossible to 
realise the ideal of the orthodox Protestant 
members of Parliament, and, in order to 
find a way out, they proposed that the 
coming Government should offer a Bill 
concerning this Faculty within three years. 
The argument is of a purely artificial 
nature. In every university dogmatics 
are taught by the professors appointed 
by the various churches that desire 
their students to be educated at the uni- 
versitics. These professors are extra- 
ordinary members of the Faculty and 
Senate of the University. Even if what 
seems to be impossible should happen, 
and the various parties agreed upon the 
sort of dogmatics to be taught in the 
Faculty, the only difference would be 
that this professor would be an 
ordinary member of the Faculty instead 
of an extraordinary one. If the old 
Sacred Theology is to be restored by so 
slight a difference, the present state of 
affairs cannot be very bad. A strange 
thing is also that the present liberal 
Government is compelled to offer a Bill 
for a revision of the Faculty it does not 
desire. In the meantime, the Synod of 
the Dutch Reformed Church that is 
practically most interested in the matter, 
all the theological students at the State 
Universities being Dutch Reformed (with 
a very few exceptions), proved to be pretty 
well satisfied with the present conditions. 
So it is to be expected that the compulsory 
revision will be merely a matter of form, 
if a Billis offered at all. 

Last year saw a good deal of improve- 
ment in the Liberal organisation within 
the Dutch Reformed Church. It is re- 
markable how difficult it is to organise 
Liberal thinking people. 
became evident that a union of the Liberal 
elements within the Dutch Reformed 
Church was necessary if these elements 
were not to be expelled by their orthodox 
antagonists, but several efforts to unite 
the scattered elements into a strong body 
failed. The Protestantenbond appeared 
not the right body for this organisation. 
Then the Evangelical Union was founded, 
and tried to gain the sympathy of the 
more conservative Evangelicals, and at 
the same time of the ‘‘Moderns.’’ It 
had no success. But now provincial 
organisations have sprung up and they 
seem able to awaken the necessary interest. 
The first Provincial Union was founded 


in Friesland under most promising circum- 


Long since it: 
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stances; The Frisians have a sort of 
national feeling for their province, and if 
anything specially ‘‘ Frisian’’ is estab- 
lished, it may be sure to interest a good 
many. Their Union quickly proved a 
success, and much good work has already 
been done. The example of Friesland 
was followed in other provinces, and 
though some of these unions are rather 
weak, it seems that this way of organisa- 
tion will strengthen the cause of Liberal- 
ism in a very helpful manner. Lately 
a Central Committee has been appointed 
by the various provincial unions, and 


we hope that this committee will be able 
‘to help those Liberal congregations that 


are situated in a province in which the 
number of Liberal communities is so 
unimportant, that it is not practicable 
for them to form a union of their own 
for mutual aid. The work done by these 
Unions consists of giving grants to Liberal 
communities for increasing the salary 
of the minister, giving stipends to Liberal 
theological students, lecturing, preaching, 
and religious teaching in places in which 
no liberal minister resides. In the Synod 
there is now a considerable orthodox 
majority. Last year they began thinking 
about measures against the Liberal candi- 
dates for the ministry. They have at 
present to subscribe a declaration that 
they are willing to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This year’s Synod pro- 
poses to the lower committee (that have 
to vote the proposals of the Synod before 
they can become law) to read these words : 
To preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
according to the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament. No difficulty will 
arise if this proposal is accepted, the 
additions being perfectly harmless for 
Liberal preachers. But it is evident that 
some day the Synod may try to add to 
this declaration some words a Liberal 
candidate might not be able to subscribe 
to. In this case only the opposition of 
a strong and _ well-organised minority 
could prevent the local committee voting 
the proposed formula. In this way, 
about thirty years ago, some 400 ministers 
compelled the Synod to withdraw a pro- 
posal they declared to be unacceptable. 
The benefit of the present harmless ortho- 
dox action is that the Liberals in the church, 
who were pretty well asleep years ago, 
are now stirred up: 

Last month gave us a new instance of 
the old truth that antipathy against 
brethren is often greater than aversion 
to strangers. Tribes of the same off- 
spring often are great enemies, and nations 
of wholly difterent character more easily 
make friends than nations which are 
closely related. One of the Reformed 
ministers of the Hague used to be an 
ardent opponent of Liberal religious 
thinking, of what is called in Holland 
‘*Modernism.’’ Nevertheless he and 
some of his colleagues in the ministry 
at the Hague have defended the right 
of the higher criticism in meetings of 
ministers on various occasions, As they 
did not allude to their critical opinions 
in their sermons, the members of the 
congregations did not know about these 
things. It even was a dogma among 
ministers of a Moderate orthodoxy that 
it was not allowable to teach their pupils 
things that did not conform to the 
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common orthodox opinion, whatever 
might be the private opinion of the teacher. 
In the Hague this method is now given 
up, and in consequence of this there 
has been much trouble in orthodox circles. 
In a recent sermon Dr. Cramer confessed 
himself to belong to the defenders of 
higher criticism ; he showed his audience 
that their talk about the Confessions 
and Inspiration and Satisfaction was 
very like the ways of the Pharisees, and 
suggested that the real Spirit of Christ 
was not to be found in current orthodoxy. 
Since this sermon a good many of the 
congregations call him a ‘* Modern.’’ 
And now the strange thing is that Dr. 
Cramer maintains that he is Orthodox. 
And many so-called ethical Orthodox 
professors and ministers are doing the 
same thing. If they would only tell in 
plain words what they believe, very soon 
the number of Liberal ministers would 
be doubled, but the majority of them 
like to keep up appearances. There is 
a Dutch proverb, ‘‘ The blood creeps 
where it cannot go,’’ and we are glad of 
the progress of Liberal religious thought 
in Orthodox circles, even if people are 
afraid to acknowledge the real character 
of their belief. I think Iam not mistaken 
in supposing the Liberals in the Hstab- 
lished Church to be in the same condition 
with regard to Unitarianism. 

Professor Oort, the author of the ‘‘ Bible 
for Learners,’’ was lately 70 years of age. 
This means a serious loss for the Leiden 
University. He is a professor of Hebrew 
in the Faculty of Letters, and has now 
to retire at the end of the present acade- 
mical year. He has held the chair for 
Hebrew since 1875, and hundreds of 
theological students have attended his 
lectures in the first year of their studies, 
when preparing themsclves for the Hebrew 
examination by which they are to be 
admitted to the theological studies. 
Professor Oort studied the older Rabbini- 
cal literature with care, and his knowledge 
of later Judaism proved to be of great 
importance for Hebrew antiquities, on 
which he has also lectured. His book 
on the last centuries of Israel as a nation 
(De laatste ecuwen von Israels volks- 
bestaan, 1877) is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of that people’s life. 
His chief interest has been in the 
theological side of his studies, but as a 
thorough Hebrew scholar he has written 
many articles on subjects of higher criti- 
cism. He understands how to speak on 
scientific topics in a very clear way, and 
is the right man for University extension. 
He is also greatly interested in public 
Inberal religious life and social work. We 
are glad to see him in good health. The 
law compels him to retire as a professor, 
but we hope that he may be able to 
strengthen our cause by his studies for 
many years. 

The Protestantenbond has done much 
good work during the past year. The 
annual meetings, held in Groningen, 
were very successful. They were exceed- 
ingly well attended. We had some good 
speeches, on the Theosophical movement 
and Elementary Education. 

The Dutch public school is undenomi- 
national, and religious teaching is given 
one hour a week by the ministers of the 
various churches. Now many people are 
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not contented with the results of the 
teaching in the public schools with regard 
to religious ideas. Many of the teachers 
seem to be on bad terms with religion, 
being socialists or atheists, and the 
religious teaching of the minister is not 
sufficient to break the influence of the 
master. They want, therefore, private 
Liberal religious schools. But it is not 
probable that they will be able to manage 
this, the number of the discontented not 
being strong enough to pay the expenses. 
The number of the members of the 
Protestantenbond is slightly increased. 
B. D. HERDMANs. 
Leiden, January 8, 1907. 


ORTHODOXY IN SOUTH AFRICA; | 


It happened during my stay at the Cape 
that the various denominations held their 
annual congresses. Among these the 
Dutch Reformed Church (the D.R.C. as it 
is familiarly designated) held a Synod 
lasting twenty-four days. This is the 
most influential religious sect in South 
Africa, for its members comprise 51 per 
cent. of the Huropean population, and its 
position resembles that of the Anglican 
fold at home. But we have nothing in 
England corresponding to this denomin- 
ational Parliament, except in a distant way: 
Holding the congress only costs about £150 
a day, but the length of the session makes 
it a matter of considerable expense, and 
one speaker pleaded excuse for the brevity 
of his speech on the ground that it bur- 
dened the treasury to the extent of ten 
shillings per minute. 

They meet together to discuss and 
decide the affairs of their schools, their 
orphanages, their missions, their theological 
colleges, and other institutions or agencies 
affecting the welfare of the denominations 
The Synod mainly consists of the mother 
church of the Cape Colony, with a delegate 
from the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. Sub-committees reduce the intri- 
cate detail of the work, but final decision, 
of course, rests with the chief assembly. 
Among the business was the consideration 
of a petition from a congregation against 
having its name changed from Rhodes to 
Rossville, an imstance how politics creep 
into ecclesiastic economy; while among 
the decreta was the fixing of the price of a 
baptismal certificate at four shillings. 

it will thus be seen that the transactions 
are sometimes somewhat parochial and 
petty, and the general spirit of the con- 
ference strikes me as rather domestic and 
narrow, and not altogether abounding in the 
“* large manner.’’? Not that there were not 
very important matters on the tapis. 
There was, in sooth, a proposal to ask the 
Government to subsidise their denomin- 
ational schools; and though the motion 
was lost, it served to testify to the growing 
expression of the demand with which our 
own poweriul Established Church in Eng- 
land hag made us too familar. It would 
seem that sectarian power everywhere 
strives to keep itself alive by asking for 
more, and that here, too, appetite grows 
by what it feeds upon. The same love 
of power was manifested by the curt refusal 
with which a request on the part of the 
churches of Rhodesia to have partial self- 
government was met. There is no estab- 


jished church or state religion in South 


Africa; but if there were, and it proved to 
be the D.R.C., this country would be as bad 
a place for the heretic as Geneva was one 
to Servetus. 

An interesting episode of the Synod was 
an attempt on the part of the Presbyterian 
Church to amalgamate with the D.R.C: 
The effort at union proved premature, 
and issued in a nasty rebut to the wooer: 
During the war the Presbyterians made 
themselves rather conspicuous by their 
zeal in kindling animosity against the 
Dutch in their rampant jingoism and 
praying for their utter destruction—and 
memory is still too sore to be healed by 
the flattering and fulsome compliments 
paid upon the occasion of the plea for union; 

In connection with the status of ortho- 
doxy in South Africa, as represented by 
the D.R.C., two things strike the student 
of ecclesiastical history. First, its abnor- 
mally large congregations} secondly, its 
intellectual unprogressiveness. One would 
suppose that it is, after all, true that the 
popularity of a church is in direct propor- 
tion to its backwardness. 

In the Orange River Colony there are 
42 congregations with a membership of 
40,000. And these figures are typical of 
other regions. The result is that pastoral 
work is rather difficult. Yet one could 
wish that the ministers were thus happily 
engaged in looking after their own people, 
for they seem to have ample leisure to prose- 
lytise among liberals, and if there is a Uni- 
tarian sick or on his death bed they crowd 
around the place like vultures around their 
prey. Part of the duties of a liberal min- 
ister in South Africa is to play moral police 
against these impudent pests of Calvinism: 

If success were a guarantee of truth 
the D.R.C. could establish a claim to its 
possession. In the Tranvaal during twenty 
years, the number of congregations has 
doubled, and the income increased six- 
fold. It is characteristic of the Tranvaal 
temper that it is the latter circumstance 


which was construed at the Synod as a — 


proof of special favour from above. 
Prevalent theology is a branch of the 
study of antiquities. It is older than the 
old oaks in the avenue: For the D.R.C: 
assumes that Reform was fully, finally, and 
fixedly accomplished three and a_ half 
centuries ago, and that further reform is 
unnecessary. At one time, when its stu- 
dents for the ministry went to Holland 
for their theological training, they brought 
back the leaven of liberalism, and the 
guardians of orthodoxy_took fright. Since 
1859 it has had a theological seminary 
of its own, and students are allowed to 


proceed to Holland or Scotland only after _ 


proper inoculation. The result of thus 
cutting itseli adrift from Huropean pro- 
gress and the modern spirit of inquiry, 
has been a mental stagnation for Boer 
theology. During the twenty-four days 
of the Synod’s existence there was no token 
given that its deliberating members were 
aware, except as a vague fear, of what has 
taken place during the last two generations 
in the theological outlook of the orthodox 
churches of Holland, Germany, 
England. 

When a report was made that a D.R.C: 


minister had attended the Reformed Church — 
of Holland as a representative during his 


visit to Europe, he repudiated so base an 
allegation, averring that the Reformed 


and | 


py ey 
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Church of Holland was no sister of the 
D.R.C. of South Africas So clear would 
they be from the taint of liberalism: Upon 
the closing day there was also a little out- 
burst against the attempts of the ‘‘so- 
called higher criticism supported by the 
alleged results of the new science, to injure 
our church.’’? Any modification of the 
Augsburg confession is a personal affront. 

Some of the members are, however, 
awake. There was a cry against leaving 
the appomtment of the theological pro- 
fessors to the synodical committee. Re- 
cognition was made that competition with 
other churches was becoming keener. 
Appeal was heard for more teachers, 
presumably to fill the place of those dis- 
missed for teaching facts of geology which 
contradicted the date 4,004 B.c. given in 
the Dutch Bible as the date of creation, 
inscribed by the Holy Ghost. 

In turning to the proceedings of the other 
sects one understands the nature of the 
competition complained of. The Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of South Africa, having 
extolled his church to the skies, attributed 
its wonderful progress to the fact that it 
had continuously stood for spiritual hberty 
and fox intelligent progress, and had always 
appealed to the intelligence of this country, 
and that its ministers were the best edu- 
cated in the world. (Shade of Robertson 
Smith—do they really believe it !) 

The Congregationalists of South Africa, 
again, at their annual meetings, vied with 
any liberal community in their boast of 
freedom. They said: ‘‘ We have no 
creed and no prayer book. We do not 
meet a candidate for church membership 
with a demand for a statement of belief. 
Nor do we place a catechism before him.”’ 
They were proud to know that the creeds 
had lost their hold, and that in their own 
churches the love of liberty was grained 
in the very fibre of their life. It is, 
indeed, not incredible that the Congre- 
gational Churches have among their ranks 
some of the most intelligent and liberal 
members of the community, and that upon 
their progress largely rests the hope of 
the cause of liberal religious thought. 

Meanwhile the single Unitarian Church 
in the whole of the sub-continent of South 
Africa is able to exercise an influence 
which in range and depth it is difficult 
to credit, and performs a kind of work 
which (in face of the tremendous antagon- 
ism it has aroused against itself, yea, per- 
haps largely because of this antagonism) 
makes it one of the most important out- 
posts in the wide empire. No wonder 
that the heavy burden of responsibility 
and the nervous tension of the position 
has permanently disabled the first minister 
and temporarily disabled his successor. 
But the future liberal church of South 
Africa will have good reason to feel grate- 


ful to the Rev. D. P. Fauré, the founder 


of the church, and the Rev. R. Balmforth, 
his intrepid henchman, who by their speech 
and writings and arduous labours have 
accomplished so courageous and necessary 
a ploneer reform. 


Cape Town. J. Tyssut Davis. 


From within or from behind, a light 
shines through us upon things, and makes 
us aware that we are nothing, but the light 


is all—2merson; 
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[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


MR. R. J. CAMPBELL’S THEOLOGY. 

Sir,—The desire to be at peace with our 
brethren and a wish for Christian reunion 
should not make us forgetful of an aim that 
is even more important than either of these 
things, viz., the progressive development 
of Christian thought. Now that there is a 
disposition among the churches to welcome 
change, there is a temptation to facile and 
meaningless compromises — compromises 
too often of a merely verbal nature. It is 
necessary to point out that we have a duty 
to perform to the liberalising ‘‘ orthodox.” 
We are so glad to see them ‘‘ coming our 
way,’ that we forget that we ought to 
warn them from coming too much our way. 
They have stood for Life, and we have 
stood for Truth. And our long travail of 
thought and self-criticism has issued, with 
us, in a conviction that the great spiritual 
realities require a finer and profounder 
expression than any formulas which our 
own liberal tradition has transmitted to us ; 
and we are now, hopefully it may be, feel- 
ing our way to something better. If, then, 
there is to be any genuine rapprochement, 
it must be at some point that is at present 
ahead of both parties, and to this we may 
hope to converge. We have to warn our 
semi-orthodox brethren not to cast away 
lightly the kernel of religious truth which 
their husk of old dogma has so well pre- 
served. To take two examples. 

(1) Mr. Campbell has an article in the 
current Hibbert on ‘‘ Atonement.’’ His 
view is sufficiently enlightened to alarm 
the older schools. But is it sufficiently 
true to satisfy us, who fear no conclusions, 
and ask only that a doctrine shall fully 
represent the religious facts in question ? 
Ts it for this smooth result, is it over such 
an indifferent matter, that we have fought 
for three hundred years? Mr. Campbell 


gets his result, his explanation of ‘* atone-: 


ment,’’ by eliminating to a great degree 
the ethical element, the connection with 
sin, in that doctrine. Atonement is an 
offering to God, in the way of normal 
pleasant human existence. That is, the 
‘* sting ’’ of the whole idea is taken out. 
All that Christianity has had to say on the 
tremendous subject of sin is just brushed 
aside. We are simply landed back in the 
pre-Christian thought of men, who (accord- 
ing to Mr. Campbell’s view) had a religion 
into which, as religion, moral perceptions 
did not deeply and constructively penetrate. 
Liberal Christians will demand that, if 
Atonement is to be explained as ‘‘ life in 
the whole,’’ as contrasted with life for 
self, it must carry with it a deeper and not 
a feebler consciousness of moral distinctions 
than the older views. We can only be at 
one with God and man when we have con- 
quered sin; whereas Mr. Campbell thinks 
that the question of sin need only enter 
into the subject after the meaning of Atone- 
ment has been fixed. There is no useful 
result to be gained by speaking of God, 
and oneness with God, as if these might 


possibly be unmoral or indifferent mystical. 


sensations or experiences deprived of all 
the meaning which our struggle with sin 


gives to them. Indeed, the pith of the 
whole subject will be better reached from 
the human side and man’s relations with 
man rather than from their relation to 
God. ‘‘God’’ is too easily introduced 
in these discussions, as an z from some 
No Man’s Land, for the summary despatch 
of difficulties. We find God best when 
we best fulfil our human, especially our 
ethical ideals ; and the law by which we do 
this is that law of vicarious suffering and 
achievement, that solidarity of good and 
evil among men which seems to be the real 
inwardness of ‘‘ atonement.’’ 

(2) Another point on which there seems 
to be too much haste among us to com- 
promise is Mr. Campbell’s explanation of 
‘* Tnearnation,’’ which, as I have recently 
tried to show in these columns, is not very 
helpful. The uniqueness of Jesus is in no 
way illustrated or enforced by saying that 
he is an incarnation of God in the same 
way as we, only moreso. It whittle: down 
a great old idea, and introduces ne new 
one. It puts Jesus into a relative scale 
just when and where we want to see him as 
absolute. It encourages one of our ration- 
alist superstitions—that the religion of Jesus 
is relative and temporary, while Theism, of 
which it is a variant, is absolute and per- 
manent; whereas, of course, one is no 
more absolute, in the history of religion 
than the other. Once more, what we want 
is to approach the matter from the human 
side, and see Jesus in the actual organic 
relations which he holds in the structure of 
our religious consciousness.. 

W. WHITAKER, 


i 
CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL: “% 


Siz,—It is now some years since you were 
good enough to publish for me an appeal 
to your readers on behalf of the Channing 
House School Presentation Fund, an appeal 
which met with most generous support 
at the time, and has enabled the Committee 
to grant the scholarships of fifteen guineas 
per year to a large number of those daugh- 
ters of our ministers who would otherwise 
have been unable to obtain such an exten- 
sion of their education. Unfortunately, 
death has lately removed several of our 
oldest subscribers, some of whom gave 
annually to the Fund the full fifteen 
guineas required for a scholarship. 

At the same time, the benefits of the 
education given at Channing House have 
been so greatly appreciated that the num- 
ber of applications has steadily increased, 
until this year the Committee find them- 
selves faced with a possible deficit of be- 
tween £60 and £70. 

In view of the very poor return we are 
able to make to most of our ministers for a 
life spent in devotion to the cause of others, 
it is most earnestly to be desired that 
this means of assisting in the education of 
their daughters should not be allowed to 
suffer from lack of support. 

The subscriptions, vary from 10s. 6d: 
to fifteen guineas, and any amount will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by 
me as Treasurer to the Fund. Also I shall 
be particularly glad to receive the names of 
any who are willing to become annual sub- 
seribers. 


FE. J. NerrLeEroLD, 


Streatham Grove, Norwood, S.E., 
January 14, 1907. 
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MARTINEAU’S ‘‘ ENDEAVOURS.”’ 


Srr,—In your extremely interesting 
article on the new and cheap editions of Dr. 
Martineaw’s ‘‘Endeavours after the 
Christian Life,’’ you refer to the sixpenny 
edition in paper covers published by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the edition published by Messrs. Longmans 
at eighteen pence, and the edition published 
by the Association at the same price, and you 
add ‘‘ readers have now a choice of which 
they need make no complaint.’’ This is quite 
true for those who have an opportunity of 
seeing the three and judging for themselves, 
but those who have no such opportunity 
may have a difficulty m deciding which 
to order, and if they merely ask their 
bookseller to get the new cheap edition, 
he will probably get the one most 
familiar to the trade. I have carefully 
examined both, and I have no hesitation in 
recommending intending purchasers to 
see that they get the edition published by 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which is the better print, on better 
paper, in far better binding, and contains an 
excellent reproduction of the very interest- 
ing portrait of 1847. 

Francis H. JoNnEs. 
oot Re 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Sir,—I trust you will allow me to offer 
a remark upon your correspondent’s 
‘© Report on Christmas at the Manchester 
Domestic Missions,’’? which appeared in 
your paper of the 12th inst. 

I am afraid. that the gentleman was 
not familiar enough with the actual posi- 
tion of what he calls ‘‘ the Missions ’’ 
here. The Society of the Domestic Mis- 
sion (which will shortly issue its 73rd report) 
was founded and long conducted upon the 
simple pattern of Dr. Tuckerman’s ‘‘ Minis- 
try to the Poor.’* It has of late years 
largely developed its operations on what 
are called ‘‘ Institutional ’’ plans, and cer- 
tainly not least effectively under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. J. W. Bishop and the Rev. 
A. W. Timmis, in connection with their 
fine chapels in Willert-street and Renshaw- 
street. About ten years ago it pleased 
the Mission Committee, under some singu- 
lar misapprehension and consequent pre- 
judice, hastily, and, as some of us thought, 
singularly unjustly, to eject the Rev. 
Benjamin Walker from his charge in 
Willert-street, an office in which he had 
served with most Christian love and 
devotion for many years. 

Upon that ejection certain warm friends 
of the Rev. Mr. Walker immediately joined 
to support him in his devoted consecration 
to the simpler efficiency of the ‘‘ Ministry 
to the Poor,’’ amongst whom he had so 
long lived and taught like his Master. 

From that date, it is too sad to relate, 
the old ‘* Domestic Mission,’’ or its suc- 
cessive committees, drew up its skirts, 
passed by on the other side, and declined 
all association with Mr. Walker and his 
plans, and all contribution towards his 
support and expenditure. These have 
been faithfully supplied by some friends 
who have felt it an honour to furnish all 
such resources to their deeply respected 
friend, and to maintain his poor little meet- 
ing.room, where he has continuously met a 
small society of his ‘‘ Poorest of the Poor,”’ 
old and young, I myself have never 
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joined in any meeting in which I have 
been so moved for Christian love and 
worship as in that poor little place in 
Goulden-street. 

1 think you will not wonder if, under the 
circumstances, which are absolutely within 
my own knowledge, your correspondent’s 
too imperfect, if not contemptuous reler- 
ence to my honoured friend’s labours and 
their scene has seemed to call from me 
this remonstrance. R. D. Darsisuire. 

Manchester, January 15, 1907. 


[ We are certain that there was no shadow 
of contempt in the reference of our Man- 
chester, correspondent last week to the 
work at Goulden-street.—Ep. 1nq.] 

~~ 


THE INDIAN DEMAND -FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 


Sir,—In my letter to you of last week 
there is a sentence which stands in print 
as follows :—‘‘ There is a real difficulty in 
reconciling the need of Islam—not only 
with popular government but with good 
government of any kind.’® The appa- 
rently unmeaning dash is the tell-tale relic 
of a lost parenthesis : ‘‘ —as commonly un- 
derstood and wpractised.’’ Whether the 
omission was my fault or the printer’s I 
cannot say; most likely it was mine. 
But the qualification meant to be expressed 
is important. The art of bringing an old 
religion up to date by a free handling of 
the historic sources is by no means con- 
fined to our own Broad Churchmen, and 
it seems quite likely that we may hear a 
good deal in the near future, under some 
name or other, of a Broad Church of Islam 
standing for quite modern and even demo- 
cratic ideas. Personally, I have little 
faith in such attempts, but I did not mean 
to ignore them. R. K. Wixson. 


SUFFOLK VILLAGE MISSION 
EXTENSION. 


Sir,—Just twelve years ago the Central 
Postal Mission, with the generous help 
of many friends from various parts of 
England, erected a little iron building 
in the remote village of Bedfield (Suffolk), 
to serve as a Sunday-school, a place of 
Unitarian worship, and as a_ pleasant 
place of meeting for the villagers during 
the week. There was literally no other 
resort except the public-house: there 
were three of these within easy reach, 
working their usual baleful influence on 
the youths and men of the neighbourhood. 
A Men’s Social Club and Reading Room 
was at once started, and the building has 
ever since been in constant use on Sundays, 
and also on week-nights for such pur- 
poses as lantern lectures, flower shows, 
musical band practices, &c. In fact, it 
has quite justified its existence. The 
little group of worshippers, chiefly agri- 
cultural labourers and their families, 
have kept firmly together through many 
difficulties, and the agencies gathering 
round the chapel have decidedly raised 
the moral and religious tone of the village. 
The total cost of erection, including 
purchase of land, was a little under £173, 
and the building (held in trust by members 
of the Central Postal Mission) was opened 
free of debt in 1895. 

There is now a strong desire on the part 
of the villagers for an additional room, 
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for the expansion of the Men’s Club and 
to facilitate the serving of refreshments 
on the premises, the holding of the 
Women’s Sewing Meeting, Sunday-school 
teachers’ gatherings, &c. The Central 
Postal Mission have decided on the erec- 
tion of this additional room as they are 
convinced it will be of real service, and 
will tend to the uplifting of the people 
and the strengthening of the Unitarian 
cause, which has much to suffer through 
the petty persecution of the Established 
Church and of orthodox dissent: 

Asum of from £20 to £30 will be needed, - 
and if any of our kind friends and sup- 
porters are willing to help in this good 
object, they are asked to send direct to | 
the hon. treasurer of the Central Postal 
Mission, Miss Ethel C. Lake, Alaska, 
Sutton, Surrey, or to me, 9, Heath-street, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Fiorence Hitz, 
Hon. Sec., C.P.M. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


THE OUTLOOK IN SCOTLAND. 


THE sectarian division which has 
absorbed attention in Scotland for two 
years is now finally settled, and the severed 
bodies know where they stand, materially 
and spiritually. 

Each of the two bodies has a traditional 
title which is actually a misnomer. The 
new sect with the old name, ‘‘ The Free 
Church of Scotland,’’ is not free intel- 
lectually. It perpetuates the bonds volun- 
tarily put on by its ancestors at the Dis- 
ruption in 1843; It has taken upon itself 
afresh ‘‘ The Confession of Faith ’’ and all 
the Standards. It stands for Calvinism, 
unaltered in any particular. It is mainly 
Highland, and will cease with the passing 
of the Celtic tongue. The other sect, wear- 
ing the newer name, “‘ The United Free 
Church of Scotland,’’ has lost the sense 
of unity, and has not got the sense of 
freedom. It suffers from the rending, and 
is hampered by its Standards. How to 
make the Standards represent its living 
faith is the problem before it. 

The death of Principal Rainy is at once a 
deprivation and a deliverance to it. He 
was the man for its diplomatic manage- 
ment, and marked the stage of political 
placement. His influence was the main 
power in shaping it as an organisation 
and in permeating it with intention. 

But the edge of another stage has for 
some time shown itself, that of spiritual 
adjustment. Other things than the Church 
saw at its formation have appeared with 
portentous mien: Natural science, with 
its declaration of evolution; the Higher 
Criticism, with its obligation of reform of 
faith ; the development of the Moral Spirit, 
with its insistence on consideration of 
economics and ethics, have come as appari- 
tions to the religious consciousness requir- 
ing hospitality. The Church has at length 
recognised them as angels of God, and is 
considering how to make cakes upon the 
hearth for them. 

Rainy himself saw the new situation, 
but circumstances prevented the full 
facing of it. The internal rupture came 
and took attention away from it. Now 
that the separation is settled and Rainy has 
departed, the ground is clear for the other 
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work, and the other man: The work is 
obvious; the man is not. Amongst the 
last utterances of the great ecclesiastic 
was this: ‘‘I believe that a new spirit 
will arise when the older men have passed 
away. The Church has lost some of her 
theological fetters. To-day, as a conse- 
quence of the judgment, she is much more 
free than she has ever been before. She 
has shaken off some of the trammels that 
clogged her intellectual progress and the 
liberation has manifested a freedom, which 
must prove of great value in the future.’* 
The passing of the older men is a matter of 
a brief time, and if with them will pass the 
diplomatic temper and method, the change 
in the Church will be great. Liberals, 
like Dr. Marcus Dods, who have almost 
entirely emerged from the fetters of 
the Standards, have been subdued by 
the diplomatic spirit and have halted and 
trimmed. Whether the younger men will 
have the courage of their new learning 
(which Rainy almost with his last breath, 
invited them to have) and will make 
for an unconditional openmindedness and 
a real freedom remains to be seen. Though 
now is their opportunity, no leader that way 
is visible. At present, the Church is prac- 
tically without a head. For some time 
to come, it would appear as if it would 
sufier for lack of men for the needed 
advance. 


The Established Church is- perplexed 


about the restatement of its faith, which: 


has become inevitable. Probably it will 
be rent in the act. The Episcopal Church 
is endeavouring to make itself popular, 
but finds itself obliged to relinquish its day 
schools; It and the other Churches have 
now practically lost control of Teachers’ 
Training Colleges, and thus almost the last 
relic of sectarian management of education 
ceases to exist in Scotland. The Congrega- 
tional Churches have suffered much by 
the constant drain made on them by 
~ English churches. This, and the compara- 
tively small number of students at the 
‘Theological Hall, is giving cause for anxiety. 
The recent progress has not been great, but 
the churches are regarding ‘‘ with obvious 
sympathy the new ideas and the new 
methods which invariably characterise 
a new time.’’ 

Our own cause is in dire want of men. 
Two of our congregations, Kirkcaldy and 
Kilmarnock, seem likely to go down 
through lack of ministers. The situation 
for both is very grave. The need of strong 
preachers never was so great. The shaking 
of Presbyterianism has produced thought 
on matters pertaining to religion, and the 
thinking has brought the conviction that 
not in Calvinism dees the philosophy 
lie which is acceptable to the Scottish 
mind. There is an outlook, a wistfulness 

_and a readiness for religious advance, such 
as has not been manifested in these 
regions before. These constitute an oppor- 
tunity for the faith of Reason and Love, 
to avail ourselves of which should be our 
joy; but, alas! we have no apostles 
available for the emergency. The lack 
probably procceds from our want of 
central capacity and onthusiasm. 

I write what is in my own mind, and feel 
called upon to say that our fundamental 
want is an Association capable of rallying 
and inspiring our congregations for the 
openings around them. The Scottish 


Unitarian Association, by its recent con- 
stitution, cut itself off from congregations, 
and (as I think) dissolved itself. It has 
lost a precious year already, and still does 
not seem able to make any effective 
endeavour. An appeal on behalf of our 
unmanned congregations should have been 
made long ere this. It may now be too 
late to save them. I cannot view without 
shameful regret the resolution to unhouse 
the Kilmarnock congregation. I am well 
aware of the difficulties of the case; I 
faced them at the beginning of our connec- 
tion with the congregation, and did what I 
could to clear off the pressing debt. If 
the present church must be sold, immediate 
steps should be taken to secure a house and 
a minister for the congregation. Surely 
there is some power of compassion among 
Scottish Unitarians to rehabilitate a loyal 
congregation.* 

I believe that, even yet, an earnest appeal 
made to our members in Scotland would 
produce the needed help. Without such 
an appeal it cannot be said that all has 
been done that might or should. It will be 
a perpetual disgrace to let the only instance 
of free theological development in Scotland 
be sacrificed ruthlessly. 

The Kirkcaldy congregation has suffered 
pitiably for want of a minister, and some- 
thing of a regenerative nature will have 
to be done on its behalf. The town is an 
important one ; it is the heart of Fife, and 
has many liberal traditions. To supply the 
needed means of life, the Scottish Unitarian 
Association should set itself enthusiastically. 
Upon it rests the natural responsibility of 
maintaining the existing congregations. 
This I urge, knowing full well the various 
difficulties of administration. The McQua- 
ker Trustees have control of the money 
available for Scotland, but I am confident 
that they are willing to respond to local 
fervour, and to work through the readiest 
channels. 

Tam aware of the poverty and compara- 
tive smallness of our several congregations. 
I know that cach has its own burden, and 
is continually worried over it. But I know 
also that there is a desire for closer frater- 
nity and more intelligent sympathy among 
the congregations ; and I feel sure that, if 
that desire were worked up, help would 
be forthcoming for pressing needs. At 
present there is no circulation of informa- 
tion among the congregations; they do 
not know each other’s circumstances, and 
the feeling of isolation is thereby intensified. 
Some means of mutual knowledge and 
help is required. The sense of solidarity 
necds to be established. 

The St. Vincent-street congregation, 
Glasgow, has experienced a touch of re- 
animation in the celebration of its Jubilec. 
A successful bazaar has brought a con- 
siderable sum into its treasury. 

Ross-street Church, Glasgow, continues 
a courageous life, and no doubt, as a 
daughter, shares in the stirring of the 
mother; 

St. Mark’s congregation, Edinburgh, is 
surrounded with active orthodox bodies, 
and finds it difficult to attract attention. 

The Dundee congregation manifests a 
hopeful vigour, and is to be congratulated 


*On the very day on which Mr. Webster was 
writing this letter we heard that the KiJmarnock 
congregation had practically ceased to exist,— 
Ep. Inq. 


‘portant post. 


on having its buildings repaired and 
redecorated. 

The past year has been the most event- 
ful in our history at Aberdeen, by reason 
of the opening of our new church. The 
possession of a building so well adapted for 
work and worship has given us fresh 
enthusiasm. We have not yet fully used a | 
its resources, but are gradually feeling our 
way to complete use. The attendance at 
the Sunday services up till Nov. 11, 
averaged: forenoon, 2046; evening, 
2843. At the service conducted by the 
Rev. John Hunter (Wednesday, October 3) 
there were 420 present. During the un- 
usually severe wintry weather the average 
of attendance has gone down, but still it is 
relatively high. Our membership roll 
shows an accession of fifty members. The 
Sunday-school has an increase of twenty- . 
seven. Our newly formed Guild of En- 
deavour is lively in several efforts of study 
and culture. The Ladies’ Working Party 
promotes a monthly ‘‘at Home’’ which is 
popular. On December 22 and 23, we 
held our annual sale of work. The new 
hall lent itself kindly to stall-spaces, and 
the result was a net gain of £44. This, 
coming in a dull time, and after heavy 
drains for the building fund, we reckon 
very satisfactory. 

We have realised in our new church a 
wide fraternal sympathy. Dr. Glasse, in 
his preaching, brought us into touch with 
the ministry of the Established Church ; 
Dr. Hunter and the Rev. W. Wood came 
with the sympathy of Congregationalism ; 
and the Rev. R. C. Fillingham made us 
realise affinities with the Church of England. 

The, McQuaker Lectures proved the 
suitability of our new hall for public 
meetings, and the five lectures with which 
I followed these showed that we have got 
the ear of a thoughtful class willing to hear 
what can be said for Spiritual Theism. 

With fervour, wisdom, and patience we 
hope to be worthy of our high calling and 
sharers in a Scottish rising into lofty 
religious life. 

Norr.—I preached at Kirkcaldy twice 
on Sunday, January 13th, spoke in the 
Sunday-school, and attended the annual 
meeting of the congregation. I was im- 
pressed by the loyalty of those present, 
and with the zeal of the officials and 
workers. They are determined to keep 
church and school open. Their unfortu- 
nate experience with the Rev. C. Sneddon 
has made them almost despair of having 
a suitable minister. The town deserves 
one, and it is to be hoped that ere long a 
capable man will be found for the im- 
ALEX. WEBSTER. 
Aberdeen, Jan. 9, 1907. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——ae es 
(Notices and Reports for this Dzpariment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in ly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning a: latest. ji.3 
oma 


Cardiff.—At a special meeting of the West 
Grove congregation on Friday, January 4, the 
resignation of the Rev. W. Whitaker having 
been received. the following resolution was 
passed: “That this mceting of the congrega- 
tion of the West_Grove Unitarian (Free Christian) 
Church receives with great regret the Rey. 
W. Whitaker’s resignation of his ministry there, 
and desires to place upon record its deep 
sense of the devotion with which Mr. Whitaker 
has served the congregation [during the past 
three years. The congregation further desires 
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to convey to Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker their most 
sincere wishes that every success and happiness 
may attend them in the new sphere of work to 
which they have been called.’’ Mr, Whitaker 
terminates his ministry at West Grove on Sun- 
day, January 27. 

Coalville.—Services to celebrate the second 
anniversary of the Coalville Unitarian Society 
were held on Sunday last in the new Adult School 
Hall, the preacher for the day being the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, of London. A good band led the 
singing. The evening congregation numbered 120. 
Literature was distributed, and it was a cheerful 
and encouraging day. 

Framlingham.—The Rev. Richard Newell, 
who completes four years’ ministry this month, 
called the members together on the 7th inst. to 
a tea and social meeting. A programme of 
music was rendered by various members, and 
the minister and the Rev. Wm. Birks, of Diss, 
addressed the meeting. The subject of church 
membership was referred to, and it was proposed 
to enrol al] present, with others who desired to 
be identified as members, subscribing an annual 
amount, and accepting a simple declaration to 
worship together and support the cause in con- 
nection with the Old Meeting House. 

Mminster.—On Thursday, January 10, the 
annual New Year's tea was held in the school- 
room adjoining the ‘‘Old{Meeting,” after which 
a welcome meeting to the Rev. R. Finnerty 
(who began his ministry here on January 6) was 
held in the chapel. Thechair was taken by 
Colonel M. L. Blake, who was supported ‘by 
Revs. Rudolf Davis, H. 8. Solly, Messrs. M. B. 
Baker, Robert Blake, and others, Letters of 
regret for absence were read from Revs. C. C. 
Coe A, N. Blatchford, A. Sutcliffe, and F. 
Homer. The speeches were interspersed with 
music from the choir and Taunton friends. The 
meeting was well attended, and a very pleasant 
evening was spent, 

Leeds: Holbeck.—The work of the recent 
successful bazaar having been brought to an 
eid, the regular activities in connection with 
the congregation and school are being resumed, 
and meetings of the Sewing Society, the congre- 
gational ‘‘ At Homes,” the Guild, the Literary 
Society, and the Y.P. Socials will be held as 
hitherto. ; 

London: Hackney.—Last week was one of 
exceptional interest, and of very arduous work 
on the part of the minister and his wife. -On 
Monday and Tuesday dramatic entertainments 
were given for the parents of the Sunday-school 
scholars. The rendering of two of Miss Lucy 
Whitehead’s plays by actors drawn from the 
junior members’ guild was a special interest. 
The Christmas treat for the scholars followed 
on Thursday and Friday, the occasion being 
the triennial Christmas tree—this year being 
two trees, with a pyramid between them, on 
which were arranged the toys and useful articles 
to be given to the children. The only draw- 
back to the proceedings was the unavoidable 
absence of Miss Green, the school secretary. A 
memorial tablet of white marble andsimple and 
artistic desiga has been placed in the New 
Gravel Pit Church by the family of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. C. HE. Green, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘To the memory of Charles Empson 
Green, born December 15, 1832; died June 11, 
1899; and his wife, Elizabeth Mary Green, 
born April 28, 1839; died December 22, 1905 ; 
who were both members of and earnest workers 
in this church.” At the close of the morning 
service Jast Sunday the Rev. H. Rawlings made 
feeling reference to the memorial. An important 
event of the near future in connection with the 
Hackney church is the bazaar to be held at 
the King’s Hal], Holborn, next June, in aid of 
the guarantee fund, and it is hoped many 
friends will give a helping hand. 

London: Mansford-street.—On Saturday, 
Jan. 12, the members of the Mansford-street 
Guild entertained a party of cripples from the 
neighbouring County Council school. The hosts 
and guests were soon on the best of terms 
with one another, and spent a merry evening 
together. After tea, the visitors were filled 
with wonder and delight at the performance of 
the Sunday-school children’s play, ‘Red Riding 
Hood,” and with some irresistibly droll action 
songs giveu by other scholars. They then 
treated us to some songs and recitations and a 
sketch from ‘* Pickwick,” the evening ended 
happily and with mutual good will. 

Manchester District Association.—At a 
meeting of the governing body, held on De- 


cember 4 last, a resolution of congratulation to | 


the Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, on the attainment 
of his eightieth birthday was passed, and directed 
to be suitably engrossed for presentation. The 
President had previously sent greetings to Mr. 
Steinthal by telegram on his birthday, on behalf 
of the Association. As congratulations from 
various societies had already been conveyed to 
Mr. Steintha!l at a public meeting held in the 
Memorial Hall, under the auspices of the 
Provincial Assembly, it was ‘arranged in con- 
sultation with him, and with his approval, 
that the presentation of the Association’s 
resolution should be made at his home, in 
order that the strain of a further public 
ceremony might be avoided. Accordingly, a 
deputation waited upon Mr. Steinthal on Friday 
last, consisting of Mr. T. Fletcher Robinson 
(president), Revs. P. M. Higginson and Dendy 
Agate (vice-presidents), Mr. G. W. Rayner Wood 
(treasurer), and the Rey. N. Anderton and Mt. O. 
H. Heys (hon. secretaries), when the resolution 
given below was presented by the president and 
acknowledged with kindly appreciation by Mr. 
Steinthal:—“ The members of the governing 
body of the Manchester District Association of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches offer to the 
Rev. 8. Alfred Steinthal their hearty and re- 
spectful enngratulations on his recent completion 
of his eightieth year. They recognise the ad- 
vantage which the Association and its prede- 
cessor, the Manchester District Unitarian 
Association, have derived from Mr. Steinthal’s 
chairmanship of the old Association in 1887, 
1888, and his presidency of the existing Asso- 
ciation in 1892, from his presence and counsel 
for many years, and from his service on various 
sub-ccmmittees. They remember, also, with 
gratitude his chairmanship of the Association 
Fund and Bazaar Committee in 1896 and 1897, 
They know how dear to Mr. Steinthal have been 
the principles which animate the Association 
and the churches which constitute it; and they 
pray that in the long evening of his life, while 
fully enjoying wel!-earned rest and quiet hours 
at home, he may continue to aid the members 
of the governing body and other fellow workers 
by the counsel and sympathy on which they 
have been able to rely so confidently in bygone 
years.” 

Manchester: Pendleton. —A_ crowdec 
audience attended the schoolroom on Monday 
evening, the 14th, to hear a lecture given by 
Alderman I’. 8. Philips, J.P., on ‘Life in Sal- 
ford Between 300 and 400 Years Ago.” The 
Mayor of Salford occupied the chair, and was 
supported by a large number of members of the 
Salford Council. The lecture was arranged from 
materials acquired by the Museum Committee, 
and was of great interest. The lecturer gave 
a very interesting account of the history of 
Salford, of its surprising development from the 
rural peace of 400 years ago, and through its 
industrial beginning of later centuries to the 
borough as it exists to-day. The lecture was illus- 
trated by lantern views made from photographs, 
drawings, &c., in the possession of the Museum 
Committee, also by the exhibition of the various 
articles and weapons used in the old days. The 
proceeds of the lecture will be devoted to the 
purchase of a lantern and outfit for use at 
Cross-lane. A vote of thanks to the lecturer 
and to the Mayor for presiding was moved by 
the Rev. N. Anderton and seconded by Mr. T. 
Fletcher Robinson, and was enthusiastically 
carried. 

North End Mission, Bond-street, Liver- 
pool.—The Senior Scholars’ party on January 9 
finished our Christmas festivities: 38 young men 
and 18 young women, total 56, present. The 
previous Sunday had marked a record attend- 
ance of elder scholars, particularly in Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ own class; he had 32 young men and six 
young women, total 38. Of these six young 
men, between 16 and 18 years of age, now form 
another class. The Juniors’ party on January 
2 had 36 present, whose joy was increased by 
a Christmas tree, kindly given by Rev. T. 
Lloyd Jones, and furnished with toys by friends. 
There had been 52 present at a Watch Night 
Service. 

Pontypridd.—On Senday, January 13, seven 
new members were welcomed into the fellowship 
of this church by the minister, Rev. Simon 
Jones. The service was a dedicatory one, the 
address being based on G. F. Watts’ motto, 
‘‘My Utmost for the Highest,” which has been 
adopted as the motto of membership in our 
church. 

Suffolk Village’ Mission: Bedfield.—At 
a social meeting, on January 2, the fourth 


anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. R. 
Newell, occasion was taken to complete the 
church roll of members. On the following 
Wednesday the children’s christmas tree and 
meeting was held. Miss E. M. Smith distributed 
gifts from the tree, and Mrs. Newell presented 
the prizes. Although the register contains 
fewer names than last year, owing to material 
influences operating from the Church of England, 
during the past six months especially, yet the 
record shows a better average attendance, and 
more prizes are gained this year than previously. 

Swinton.—At the annual scholars’ party on 
New Year’s Day, when about 300 scholars, 
teachers, and friends were present, the prizes 
were given by Mrs. W. FE. George, and among 
them a gold medal to Mr. Frank Pollitt for his 
26th prize in succession at the same school. It 
will be remembered that two years ago his 
brother, Mr. George Pollitt, was likewise pre- 
sented with a gold medal on his leaving the 
district, that being the occasion of his 24th prize 
in succession. Many others in the same school 
have attained good records in this respect, one 
scholar having cbtained his 22nd prize this 
year, other scholars having obtained their 12th 
and 14th ptizes respectively. 


In his own life a man is not to expect 
happiness, only to profit byit gladly when 
it shall arise; he is on duty here.—R. L. 
Stevenson. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

SUNDAY, January 20. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. ARTHUR HupN; 
7, Rev. V. D; Davis, B.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Rev. W. Lyppon TucKkerr, M.A.; 7; 
Rev. Coartes Ropmr, B.A. Sacred selec- 
tions by the Southwark Borough Prize 
Band. : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll, Rev. F. W. Sranuny; 7, Rev. 8. H. 
Street, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. J. Jupp; 7, Rev. Ferrx Tayror, 
B.A. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15, Rey. A. J. Mar- 
CHANT; 6.30, Rev. E. Savern Hioxs, M.A. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Frerston; 6.30, Rey. 
A. Gotiann, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Pxrrts. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 


11.15, Rev. F.. Hankinson; 
Rawurncs, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. V. 
D. Davis, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. ARTHUR HuRN. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rev. J. Paanu Horps. 

Tiford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. G. J. 
ALLEN. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 
KE. Savett Hicks, M.A.; 7,- Rey. A. J. 
MARCHANT. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. 
F. Hankinson; 7, Rev. H. Rawiras. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Cuariyrs 

Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street,-11, Rev. W. W. C. Porz; 7, Rev. 
Gorpon CoopPrr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
A, A, CHARLESWORTH. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. W. W. Coynoweru Porn. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and. 6.80, Rev. 
Georce CritcHiby, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rey. Frertrx Tayror, B.A.; 7, Rev. W. J. 
JUPP. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CaPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. ; 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps 
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Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. ; 7, 
Mr. Jessr Hreprerson. 


Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
R. P. Farury. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery. 
PROVINCIAL, 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. 
Haminton VANcE, B.D. 

Buiacxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr McGrn. 

Buackpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bournemovurn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road,11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E..Crrrpic Jonzs, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrrestLpy PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. GrorGE STREET. 

Campriner, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrrx. 

Curstmr, Matthew Henry's Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnever, B.A. 

Hastives, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harecrove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Gertrup VON Perzoyp, M.A. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Erxnust Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropurrs. 

Liverpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epaar J. Friep, B.A. 

Maipstonsz, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FarQuuHARSON. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp; Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

Porrsmouru, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 
Rev. OTTWELL BINNS. 

SEVUNOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Traspaty Ruep. 

SuErrietD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutTH, Old Mecting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Winriam Acar. 

SoutHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. ¥F. Harpar (Indian 
Student, M.C.O.). 

SoutsHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 
J. WAIN. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. B. Kirkman Gray, 
B.A. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


IRELAND. 
Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


‘The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to nto eulldeen Pail the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


4. ; Geeky eholbamk, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C, 
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WALES. 
Asrrystwitn, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
Nerwrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. L. Portes. 
Swansea, High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 


—E—— 
CaPETowN, Bree Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BatMForru. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years — 
Apply by Jetter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
ADY DESIRES POST as COM- 
: PANION or LADY-HELP where maid 
is kept. Domesticated; gcod needlewoman ; 
willing to assist with little child.—C. S., 110, 
Markhouse-road, Walthamstow, HB. 
ANTED, a capable HELP to under- 
take Cooking (mostly vegetarian) and 
Housework, with young gir! to assist. Three 
children ; nurse kept. Good references essen- 
tial._— Mrs. Josep A. Wicxsreep, Letchworth 
(Garden City), Herts. 
OTEL MANAGERESS, 16 years’ 
experience, desires re-appointment. Sole 
charge cr with proprietor. ‘Town, country, or 
seaside. Disengaged February 15th.—N. H., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-st., Strand, London. 
WANTED, a“ post as USEFUL or 
COMPANION - HELP. Domesticated, 
good needlewoman.—M., clo Mrs. Dixon, 12, 


Sea outond, Coldharbour-lane, Brixton, 


ce any Lady recommend NURSH 


fer end of February. Three nursery 
children : 64, 4 years, 6 months. 
—Mrs. Puitie Roscor, 
Hampstead. 


OOD PLAIN COOK WANTED.— 
Age not under 35. Good character in- 
dispensable. Apply by letter—Mrs. Porrer, 
2, oltonser tens South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 
HE SECRETARY OF CARDIFF 
WEST GROVE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH will be pleased to hear from 
Ministers willing to supply for a Sunday 
during the next three mouths. — Address 
J. FRANK STONE, 
27, Stacey-road, Cardiff. 


FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BENEFIT 


WUILDING SOCIETY, 
2, Coleman Street, London. 
; TELEPHONE: 12579 CENTRAL. 

Amount ta Credit of lavestors: 
SHAREHOLDERS - £235,646 
DEPOSITORS - = £272,700 

DEPOSITS repayable at 14 days’ notice 

33 per cent. 
DEPOSITS for ; 3 years Certain, 4per Cent. 


Prospectus and 48rd Annual Report on Application. 


J. HIGHAM, Manager. 


Good wages. 
28, Denning-road, 


BIRTH. 

Locxrrr.—On January 11th, at the Manse, 
Banbridge, Co. Down, the wife of the Rev. 
Edgar Lockett, of a son. 


MARRIAGE, 

JONES—BROADRICK.—On January 12th, at 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, by the 
Rev. J. McDowell, of Bath, John Griffith 
Jones, of Garthroyd, Lower Whippendell- 
road, Watford, Herts, to Theodora Julie, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. T. B. 
Broadrick,of Bridgwater, and Mrs. Broadrick, 
Bristol, 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Board and Residence, 


ee oo 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, I[llustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


‘T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrmr. 


EVONSHIR#E.—LANGLEY 
HOUS#, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful wiater 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apariments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHam- 


ay HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or without attendance; or Apartments. 
Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea ard station; terms moderate —Mrs. 


WINNING, 3, Church-street. 
a ae SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roap. 

On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 
how to avoidthem. Most comfortable home. 


SOUTHPORT. 


Fee: 25s. a week. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. @ 
Opposite the British Museum. = 


FIREPRCOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. i 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. & 

This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE && 
Horei has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light fs 
throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious fi 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and B& 
= Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
3 rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6a. Full Tariff and 
om Testimosials on application. Inclusive charge & 
ba for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast & 
and Dinner, from 8s. Gd. to 10s.6d. perday, & 
Telegraphic Address 


“ Thackeray,” London, 


ERTONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


ss 


LONEONRN. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and ‘Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


és [aa ee for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen ; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
Manchester, 
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A Genuine high-class 
beverage of absolute 
purity, having the 
greatest strength and 
finest flavour. Made 
under ideal conditions 
of labour in an English 
Factory amidst pure 
and healthful surround- 
ings, where the health 
and well-being of the 
workers receive the 
constant care of the 
firm. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. First Series. By Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Cloth, with Portrait, ls. Gd. net ; paper covers, sd. net ; 
postage 3d. for each Hdition. 

Tne Essex Hall Year Book for 1907. 
1s. net, postage 2d. 

Dogma or Doctrine? Twelve Essays 
by J. ‘ LLOYD THOMAS and others. 2s. net, post- 
age 31. 

The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles for English Readers. A Translation 
with Introduction and Notes. By J. EDWIN ODGERS, 
D.D. Cloth, 1s. net ; postage 2d. 

The Religion of Nature and of 
Human Experience. By W. J. Jupp. 2s. net, 
postage 3d. 


The Making of Religion. By Dr. S. 
M. CROTHERS. 1s, net, postage 1d. 
Memorabie Unitarians: 150 Brief 


Biographies. 2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Esscox Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
The Books may be ordercd through any Bookseller: this 


wull save cost of carriage. Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co,, Lid. Ssupply Country Booksellers. 


LAYMEN’S CLUB- 
A DANCE 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 
PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W., 
on Tuesday, January 29th, 1907, 
Under the kind Patronage of 
Mrs. H. CHATFEILD CLARKE, Mrs. I’. FREESTON, 
Miss F. Lawrorp, Mrs. Oram, Mrs. BLAKE 
OpvaGeErs, Mrs. P. Preston, Miss V. Preston, 
Mrs. F. L. Sarcent, Mrs. H. Wane, Mrs. 

WALLACE Broce, Mrs. H. A. Wurrzpurc. 
Tickets, price 7s. each, to be obtained from 
Mr. E. B. Haun, 19, Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
N.; Mr. W. Fitcnrerr Wourrzaure, 3, Lawn- 
road, Hampstead, N.W., or through any of the 


Patronesses or Members of the Club. In apply- 
ing please state whether for lady or gentleman. 


C HESHAM UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, BURY. 


BAZAAR in Bank Street School, Bury, 
February 20th to 23rd, 1907, to raise £2,000 to 
wipe out accumulated deiicits, capitalise the 
heavy ground rent, &c. 
or goods will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Bazaar Secretary, Rev. J. M. Bass, M.A., 
15, Malvern-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CrowrueErR Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 
J. EstLin CARPENTER, phen of the 
C. J. SrreEet, Hon. Secretary Fe 


Donations of money . 


Jlowship. 


Schools, etc, 


—_e— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicgHGATE, London, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LiniAn Ta.zot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. | Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health, Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


HEADMISTRESS, Miss EstHer Case, 
Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tripos. 

SECOND MISTRESS, Miss EsrrerBRooK 
Hicks, B.Sc. London. 


EST HAMPSTEAD 
KINDERGARTEN. TRANSITION, 
AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
11, DENNINGTON Park Roap. 


Principal: 

Miss L. Turin, successor to Miss Gay. 
Assisted by Trained and Certificated Teachers. 

Students fully prepared for all the 
Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 

The Spring Term will begin on Wedneeday, 
January 16th. Prospectus and all particulars 
on application to the Principal. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKH, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated Veachber, holds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for all advanced examinations. Many years 

experience in public schools and private 
families. ; 


a INTRODUCTION is desired toa 

Lady living in Bromley, Kent, who could 
receive a refined and carefwly brought up girl 
of fourtecn to share educational advantages 
with her own ‘daughters or a few pupils. 
Moderate terms.— Please address, Miss TEBB, 
Enderfield, Chislehurst. 


ILIAN PHILLIPS, L.R.A.M., ex- 

Student R.A.M., teaches PIANOFORTE 

and HARMONY. Highest testimonials.—80, 
Windsor-road, Forest Gate, E. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DiR4EcrTors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawszencez, Bart., J P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupas, A.R.1.B A. 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpdcastue, RENCE. 
F.S.1. | Miss Ornmu. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 

ae 018 4 015 6 014 2 0 12 11 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free, a 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


ROOKFIELD CHURCH, GORTON. 
—SPECIAL SERVICE, Wednesday, 
January 23rd. Preacher: Rev. JOHN HUNTER, 
D.D, of Trinity Church, Glasgow. Service at 
8p.m. Collection. 


ISS DREWRY’S Evening Meetings 

for the Study of Literature.— On 

January 23rd and 30th, at7.45 p.m., Browning’s 

‘“‘ Christmas Eve.” Miss Drewry wishes to form 

a morning class—143, King Henry’s-road, 
London, N.W. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


WE hear with the greatest interest and 
satisfaction that the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A., of the City Temple, has accepted 
the invitation of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
to deliver this year’s Essex Hall Lecture, 
on May 21, the Tuesday of Whit-week. 
The Committee, in giving this invitation 
had, we need hardly say, no desire to 
identify Mr, Campbell in any way with the 
Unitarian denomination. The Essex Hall 
Lecture was founded to offer a free platform 
to eminent men, who might thus have an 
opportunity of presenting their thoughts on 
some of the great problems of religion and 
theology. Mr. Augustine Birrell, Professor 
Henry Jones of Glasgow, Professor H. H. 
Wendt of Jena, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, have been among 
the lecturers in past years. 

A report of the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, will be found in our present issue: 
At the services in the College Chapel 
during the present term, opened last 
Sunday by Dr, Carpenter, the Principal, 
to-morrow and for the three following 
Sundays the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is 
to be the preacher, to be followed on 
February 24 for three Sundays by Dr. 
Hunter, the Rev. L. P. Jacks concluding 
on March 17 the Sundays of Term. From 
February 17 to March 10 inclusive Dr. 
Hunter is also to give a series of Sunday 


evening addresses on the moral and 
religious teaching of some great poems, 
beginning with Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’’ and 
concluding with Browning’s ‘‘ Saul.’’ 


Or the lectures in Manchester College 
this term, three courses are announced as 
open to the public: Six lectures by Pro- 
fessor Henry Jones on ‘‘ The Religion of 
Idealism,’’ beginning on Monday next 
at 5 p.m.; six lectures by Dr, Carpenter 
on ‘* Buddhist and Christian Parallels: 
Are they Related? ’” beginning on Wed- 
nesday, January 30, at 5 p.m.; and six 
lectures by Dr. Hunter on ‘‘ The Liberal 
Religious Movement in Scotland in the 
Nineteenth Century : Some of its Pioneers 
and Leaders and their Influence on 
English Theological Thought,’’ beginning 
on Tuesday, February 19, at 5 p.m. 


THE news from Jamaica last week was 
so conflicting that we cherished the hope 
that the magnitude of the disaster which 
had befallen Kingston would prove to 
have been greatly exaggerated; but now, 
unhappily, it is no longer possible. to 
doubt that the loss of life from the de- 
structive earthquake and consequent fire 
has been very great. To the appeals for 
help for the sufferers there has been 
generous response, and there appears to 
be no longer any fear of famine. The 
assistance of America, so promptly ren- 
dered when the need was greatest, met, 
most unfortunately, with a rude rebuff 
from the Governor, which was keenly felt 
in this country, and can only be accounted 
for, if the circumstances and the terms 
of the Governor’s letter are correctly 
reported, by over-wrought nerves «t a 
time of painful crisis. Happily the incident 
has been estimated at its true worth by 
our generous kinsfolk across the Atlantic. 
As to the disaster as a whole, the one 
gleam of satisfaction is that after the 
sufferings of the moment a better Kings- 
ton may now arise upon the ruins of the 
old city. 

Mrs. Morrram reports this week the 
decision of the Martineau Memorial Com- 
mittee at Norwich to adhere to the pub- 
lished plans, in spite of the fact that the 
Octagon congregation will thus be faced 
for the moment with a debt of close upon 
£1,000. It has seemed, however, fair to the 
earnestness of those who have already 
given, as well as to the strong desire of the 
congregation for a worthy memorial, 
that this grave and courageous step should 
be taken. We must hope that before 
the building is completed further gifts 
will have covered the whole cost. 


A LETTER of cordial greeting to all 
friends of liberal religion reaches us from 
Mr. Matthias Jochumsson, dated Akureyri, 
Dec. 20. From this we are very glad to 
learn that the fire of last October did not 
prove so disastrous as that of five years 
ago, and that our friends in Iceland can 
meet the need without foreign aid. Mr: 
Jochumsson, though advanced in years, 
is still vigorous in spirit, as a poet should 
be, and ‘‘ always young for liberty.’* It 
would be a great happiness to him, he 
writes, if it should prove possible for him 
this year to come over with his son; who 
is a doctor in Reykjavik, to be present at 
our Whitsuntide meetings, 


t 


JHREE Congregational ministers, who 
are closely associated with the ‘‘ New 
Theology’? movement, have issued the 
following letter to define their own 
position :— ry 

Sir,—So many misunderstandings exist 
with regard to the ‘‘ New Theology ’’ that 
we, the undersigned, desire to approxi- 
mately define our own position. We wish 
it to be clearly known that this is not 
a statement authorised by the league, but 
an expression of our own personal opinion: 

The ‘‘ New Theology ’’ is a question of 
attitude rather than of detail. We have 
no wish to hurt the religious feelings of 
any earnest man, but desire to commend 
this theology as a reasonable attempt to 
restate, in the light of modern thought, 
the saving truths which Jesus Christ 
brought to men. 

The term ‘‘ New Theology’’ may be 
unfortunate, but it has been thrust upon 
us, and we therefore accept it. 

The ultimate reality and the one hope 
for man is the holy love of God, Who, 
though transcendent, is immanent in 
nature and humanity, but supremely in 
Jesus Christ. 

God is the Father of all men, and all 
men are implicitly His children, made in 
His image and at unrest till they live for 
Him alone. The germ of divine life is 
in every soul. The story of the Fall is, 
in Dr. Dale’s words, ‘‘ an inspired myth,’’ 
conveying a vital religious truth: By 
man’s sin he has strayed from God, but 
even the prodigal is still God’s child: 
His very remorse is ‘‘ the sign of the in- 
extinguishable divinity within his soul.’’ 

The Bible is the record of God’s pro- 
gressive revelation, but it has a human 
element, and all its parts have not equal 
spiritual significance. 

Jesus Christ was God incarnate in the 
flesh: The question of the Virgin Birth 
does not touch the fundamental position 
of Evangelical Theology—our theory of 
the process cannot affect the fact of the 


9? 
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Incarnation: Seeing Christ we see the 
Father: The whole life of Christ was a 
divine self-sacrifice to awaken and develop 
the latent divinity of man: 

The Atonement is an eternal process, 
and is set forth in all its fulness in the 
life and death of Our Lord: ‘‘ All who 
love and suffer so as to lift men to God are 
helping to fill up that which is lacking 
in the sufferings of Christ.’’—Yours, &c., 

A: W: ANDERSON, 
“2g ARTHUR PRINGLE: 
GILBERT T,; SADLER; 


As to his own belief concerning Jesus, 
this is what Mr. Campbell said, as reported 
in the Daily Mail interview of January 12: 

‘The New Theology holds that human 
nature should be interpreted in terms of 
its own highest, and therefore it rever- 
ences Jesus Christ: It looks upon Jesus 
as the perfect example of what humanity 
ought to be; the life which perfectly 
expresses God in our limited human 
experience: : : : Hvery man_is a 
potential Christ, or rather, a manifestation 
of the eternal Christ, that side of the nature 
of God from which all humanity has 
come forth: Humanity is fundamentally 
one, and all true living is the effort to realise 
that oneness: This is the truth that under- 
lies all noble effort for the common good 
in the world to-day. : : 3 We believe 
that Jesus is and was divine, but so are we. 
His mission was to make us realise our 
divinity, and our oneness with God: And 
we are called to live the life which He 
lived.”’ 


Tur Christian World last week recalled 
an earlier statement made by Mr. Camptell 
in connection with an address he gave last 
September to the London Congregational 
ministers :— 

The Person of Jesus. What popular 
theology says of Jesus is true of the ideal 
humanity which is ever in the heart of the 
Father: Jesus was and is divine, but so are 
we; His mission was to make us realise 
our divinity; that is our oneness’ with 
God: The life to which we are called is 
the life He lived: His uniqueness consists 
in the fact that in Him that life was 
manifested for the world to see: Faith in 
Him is faith in God, faith in love,faith in the 
ideal within ourselves, and faith in the great 
atonement of the race with God: 


To these statements it is interesting to 
add the followimg passages from the 
Daily Chronicle’s report of Mr: Campbell’s 
sermon in the City Temple last Sunday 
evening: The sermon was on the secret 
of the rest which Jesus promised to his 
disciples :— 

The soul of Jesus was at rest, and He 
knew how to impart his secret to others. 
It was not difficult to find out what was 
the secret of Jesus: There was nothing 
magical about it: 

‘* Tt was,’’ said Mr. Campbell, ‘‘ a simple 
quiet trust in the goodwill of our Heavenly 
Father ; it was faith in the fundamental 
oneness of God and man; it was, and is, 
a calm realisation of the unity which we 
call God as manifested through every one 
of us, and that nothing matters except 
to be in harmony with that. It was a sense 
of tranquillity and quietude derived from 
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the sense that God was within us and that 
nothing can or ever does separate us from 
Him: 

‘* Get that experience and you become 
master of your fate; Come weal, come 
woe, no evil can permanently affect the 
man who is at one with God: This is the 
real thing. I know it myself. I believe I 
know for a certainty what Jesus meant. 
He meant that the life He was living was 
the life He wanted every simple, earnest 
soul to live. You do not need to be a good 
man in order to begin it. Goodness is such 
a slippery term: It is often made to stand 
for something insipid and invertebrate, 
with no bones or blood: The one supreme 
qualification to enter upon the life that 
Jesus lived was not goodness, but just a 
humble sincerity joined with a desire for 
God.”’ 

‘‘ This truth,’? added Mr. Campbell, 
‘is long enough, deep enough, strong 
enough to reach anybody, and it may 
be preached by Unitarian, Trinitarian, 
Catholic, or Protestant.’’ 


**Ts not the ‘New Theology’ as old as 
Christendom ?’’ is a question the Rev. J. 
Collins Odgers is about to answer in a 
course of five Sunday evening lectures 
at Ullet-road Church, Liverpool. The 
lecture to-morrow evening is on the 
Simple Humanity of Jesus, ‘‘a Soul in- 
spired by God.’’ The second lecture is 
thus announced :— 

II. Mr. Campbell believes in the Im- 
manence of God—in the Universe 
and in the Souls of his offspring. 
So did Paul :— 

1 Cor. iii. 16: ‘* Know ye not that 
ye are the temple of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” 

Acts xvii. 28: ‘‘ In Him we live and 
move and have our being.’ 

And Mr. Odgers concludes in the an- 
nouncement of his lectures that Mr. 
Campbell’s views are ‘‘ not new, but a re- 
discovery of truths and principles long 
held and taught by various Christian 
Churches.”’ 

THE newspaper controversy on ‘“!'The 
New Theology’’ and its relation to 
modern Unitarianism has greatly in- 
creased the work of the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
and his office and book-room at Essex Hall. 
During the ffirst four days of this week 
nearly two hundred applications were re- 
ceived from all sorts and conditions of 
men and women desirous of obtaining 
information about the religious teachings 
of Unitarians. The inquiries have come 
from people living in all parts of the 
country, as well as in London. It is 
gratifying to know that there is such wide- 
spread interest in the deeper problems of 
religious thought and life. 

THE question of doctrinal trust deeds, 
brought very prominently to notice by 
the Rev: R. J: Campbell’s position at 
the City Temple, suggests the parallel 
difficulty of the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England. In the Spec- 
tator of January 12 a courageous Wor- 
cestershire clergyman wrote a letter 
strongly urging the need of Prayer-book 


revision: From an experience of twenty 
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tion of the formularies to present intel- 


lectual conditions is largely responsible — 


for the admitted failure of the Church to 
hold the people as it ought, and particu- 
larly for the unwillingness of the best 
type of young men to take orders ‘ 

‘<We have overwhelming evidence that 


the most highly educated young men ~ 


show an increasing indisposition to take 
Holy Orders, and the inevitable conse- 
quence is a want of intellectual thorough- 
ness and of straight thinking on the part 
of the clergy. Anyone who will take 
pains to inform himself on the subject 
will easily discoyer that the growth of 
extreme ritualism and sacerdotalism is 
due to no lack of educated Protestants, 
but to the fact that the most strenuous 


and intellectually forceful Protestants 


consider themselves debarred by their 
‘broad views’ from taking Holy Orders. 
If this state of things is to continue, the 
ministry of the Church of England will 
be more and more abandoned to sacer- 
dotalism and the extravagances of ritual, 


and will more and more completely lose 


touch with the national life.’’ 


Tue Editor of the Spectator, while 
strongly sympathising with this view, 
fears that any attempt at revision at the 
present time would lead to a narrowing 
rather than a widening of the Church, and 
adds: ‘‘We must not forget that men so 
high-minded and so scrupulous as Jowett; 
Stanley, Maurice, Kingsley, and Colenso 
felt able to remain in the Church in spite 
of the technical and pedantic objections 
raised to their Churchmanship.’’ Has the 
Editor of the Spectator forgotten what 
Jowett wrote to Stanley after signing the 
Articles again, when accused of heresy on 
his appointment to the Greek professor- 
ship at Oxford, that he had chosen the 
meaner part, and signed? We cannot feel 
that the objection to the Broad Church 
position is simply ‘‘technical and 
pedantic.’* It is a serious moral problem, 
and has been painfully felt as such by 
many earnest Churchmen: 

ANOTHER correspondent writes in last 
week’s Spectator on this subject :—* You 
set a strong array of authorities against 
the judgment of the late Professor Sidg- 
wick (Spectator, January 12). Yet many, 
while deeply sympathising with men like 
Maurice, who felt themselves justified, 
nay, bound, to retain their communion 
with a Church based on broad principles 
and consecrated to noble ends, yet feel 
that the present crisis has assumed a 
different character, and that to leave 
things as they are constitutes areal 
and immediate danger. It is impossible 
perhaps even to guess at the number 
of men who are deterred from taking 
Holy Orders by the latest results 
of the higher criticism, but ultimately 
it seems clear that the main body of 
ordinands will in effect have made 
up their minds to accept the authority of 


the Church as sufficient and to put all 


rebellious questionings aside. (Even in 
the Roman Communion this is becoming 
increasingly difficult). What influence 
will such a body of men have on the 
more thoughtful and instructed laity ? 


If the laymen of the Church of England 


years he declares that want of adapta-— 
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care at all forthe maintenance of the 
English Church, as handed down to us 
by the Reformers, they will help the 
clergy to be rid of the chains which, 
being old, may not gall so much as new 
ones, But what need is there of any 
chains at all? The yoke of Christ should 
be sufficient, and He is the sole teacher. 
His yoke is not the yoke of the bond- 
man, but that which helps the ploughman 
to make a straight furrow.”’ 


Tus is the Jubilee year of the Atlantic 
Monthly, which in November will duly 
celebrate. that event. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Lowell, and Wh'ttier were closely 
identified with the Ailantic in its vigor- 
ous youth, and it played a great part in 
the intellectual and moral advancement 
of that period. While now there are 
many more such forces in the field than 
50 years ago, the Adlantic is still vigor- 
ous and true to its old ideal. The 
December number had another delightful 
article by Dr. Crothers, on « Christmas 
and the. Literature of Disillusion.” 
*“¢ What makes the book so cross?’ 
asked the youngest listener, who had for 
a few minutes, for lack of anything better 
to do, been paying some slight attention 
to the reading that was intended for her 
elders.’’ So the article begins. Get it 
and read the rest. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. still publish the Atlantic in Boston and 
New York, and now in London Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. The price is ls. 
net and 4d. for postage. 

In the January Review of Reviews Mr. 
Stead has a character sketch of the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, who is going to 
America as British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. Inthe same number there is a 
portrait of the late Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
of whom Mr. Stead writes :—“ Only those 
who, like myself, had the honour and 
privilege of serving her humbly in the 
long and arduous fight which we waged 
against the powers of darkness in high 
places can appreciate the agony of soul, 
the long martyrdom of passionate pity, 
through which she, our leader, passed un- 
shrinking and undismayed. . . The 
sacred contagion of her example spread 
far beyond these islands, and there are 
few countries in the world where she is 
not mourned to-day.’ 

Lovers of Mrs. Gaskell, who are re- 
joicing in the complete ‘“ Knutsford ’’ 
edition of her works, should by no- means 
miss the delightful « Blackstick ”? paper 
by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie in the 
December Cornhill. Mrs. Ritchie recalls 
a memory of a visit Mrs. Gaskell paid to 
her father very shortly before his death. 
“T can just remember her-talking to him 
in the big dining-room at Palace Green, 
looking up laughing, inquiring, responding, 
gay, yet definite, such is the impression I 
have of her presence.’’? It was in 1863 
that Thackeray ‘laid the weary pen 
aside ’’; two years later, Mrs. Gaskell was 
suddenly called away, when she had all 
but finished “ the Jast most mature and 
lovable of all her bocks.’* But she, says 
Mrs. Ritchie, “did not seem weary; she 
was at work and at play almost to the 
last, and living her full life, with all its 
cares and joys, its achievements, and 


anxieties, and labours for others.’* ‘To 
people of an elder generation re-reading 
“Wives and Daughters’ now, strong, 
gentle, and full of fun and wisdom, all 
youth seems to be in it, it is rest to live 
again in the merry touching pages.”’ 


Mrs. Rirouie tells of a conversation 
she had not long ago with a friend con- 
cerning Mrs. Gaskell. ‘‘Few people have 
ever more deserved to be remembered,’’ 
said the friend, and went on to speak of 
her Manchester life, where as wife of a 
Unitarian minister she had lived among 
the troubles of his people and shared 
them with him; and she told especially 
of what they and their girls had done in 
the cotton famine of 1862. Further on, 
in the same paper, Mrs. Ritchie writes :— 
“‘ Mrs. Gaskell put herself into her stories ; 
her emotions, her amusements all poured 
out from a full heart, and she retold the 
experience of her own loyal work among 
the poor, of her play-time among the well- 
to-do. Andas she knew more and more 
she told better and better what she had 
lived through. ; Another fact about 
her is that she faced the many hard 
problems of her life’s experience—faced 
them boldly, and set the example of 
writing to the point. It has been followed 
by how many with half her knowledge and 
insight, and without her generous purpose, 
taking grim subjects for art’s sake, rather 
than for humanity’s sake, as she did.” ~ 


Mr... F. J. Gould, author .of. the 
«¢ Children’s Book of Moral Lessons,’’ is 
to give a specimen moral lesson at 28, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C., on 
Monday evening at 7 o’clock, This is 
one of a series of such lessons arranged 
by the Moral Instruction League, given 
on the second and fourth Mondays of 
the month, freely open to teachers and 
other interested persons. On February 
25th Rev. J. H. Wicksteed, M.A., is to 
lecture on “ Sympathy.”’ 


THe Rev. J. Tyssul Davis is back 
from Cape Town, and preached again at 
Chatham last Sunday. We are glad to 
hear that he left the Rev. R. Balmforth 
in good spirits and still enjoying his 
summer rest. When he begins to preach 
again in March, we trust that Mr. 
Balmforth’s health will be fully restored. 


Errata.—tIn last week’s Inquirer, 
p. 40, second column of leading article, line 
7, end of quotation from Mr. Campbell, 
read ‘‘ We do not need the names.’’ 
Page 44, second column, in Sir Roland 
Wilson’s letter, line 4, read: ‘* reconciling 
the creed of Islam.’’ 


To CoRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, &c:, re- 
ceived from L. G. A.. E. B.. G. E. Be 
Hy G.; E.G. He, T26) B. tHe e 1. 
W. M. 


Wuat springs from a pure heart and a true 
mind, 

And a will bound to the Eternal Will, 

With eyes that look beyond the world to 
God, 

1s worth the hearing.—H. E. H. King. 


HARNACK ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE THIRD GOSPEL AND ACTS: 


Proressor HARNAcK has recently pub- 
lished a work defending the traditional 
account of the authorship of the third 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles: Heis 
not only far too eminent a scholar, but also 
too well-known for his independence of the 
‘* apologetic ’’ interest, to be dismissed 
with a self-satisfied sneer because he forms 
his own judgment of the evidence, instead 
of bowing submissively to the critical 
dogmatism of the day. Yet he is obviously 
a little apprehensive of the reception which 
may be accorded to his thesis, and has a 
somewhat apologetic tone, as though he 
felt it to be a hazardous thing to acknow- 
ledge himself unconvinced by arguments 
which for more than half a century have 
asserted themselves with such a pompous 
display of candour and authority; and, 
indeed,it is not improbable that some of the 
votaries of modern hypotheses will stare 
as though he had denied the Copernican 
theory of the solar system. But others, 
itis to be hoped, will think that arguments, 
however old, which have satisfied Harnack 
deserve a candid and respectful examina- 
tion. 

In his first chapter, Harnack presents a 
sketch of the traditional account and the 
prima facie reasons for thinking that it 
may be correct. The tradition briefly 
is that the two worksin question were writ- 
ten by the same author, and that that 
author was a man named Luke, who was a 
native of Antioch in Syria, a Greek by race, 
a physician by profession, and for some 
time a companion of Paul’s. Jt is now 
pretty generally admitted that there is 
this much truth in the tradition, that 
certain sections of Acts, known as the ‘‘We- 
passages ” (because in them the first 
person plural is used) are really derived 
from a document written by Luke: It is 
contended, however, that the works as a 
whole are the composition of some unknown 
author, who adopted Luke’s document, and 
either from carelessness, or a wish to mis- 
lead, allowed the first person plural to re- 
main in his own narrative. The evidence, 
therefore, turns largely on an examination 
of the ‘‘ We-passages.’’ If these are a 
borrowed document, or a ‘‘ source ’’ used 
by the author, we should expect this to be 
made evident by a careful examination of 
their vocabulary and style. But if our 
examination only proves more and more 
conclusively the identity of language and 
style with the rest of the work in which 
they are embedded, the first impression of 
the ordinary reader, that they must have 
proceeded from the author of the entire 
book, and that he was present on the oc- 
casions where the first person plural occurs, 
becomes increasingly probable. For if 
that view be not correct, then the writer 
who made use of the document did not 
simply copy it, but employed it as material 
for a narrative written in his own. style, 
and the presence of the ‘‘ we’’ cannot be 
explained by carelessness, and must be due 
to a dishonest trick.. The whole tone and 
character of the author make the latter 
supposition improbable. 

Before entering on a detailed examina- 
tion of the We-passages, Harnack points 
out several phenomena of the Gospel and 
Acts which, to say the least, are consistent 
with the traditional view. Of these, the 
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most striking and conclusive are found in 
the evidence that the author was a physi- 
cian. The material bearing on this subject 
was collected with an almost super- 
abundant completeness by Dr. Hobart, 
and published in 1882. His learned and 
important volume failed of its due effect, 
because, according to Harnack, some of the 
proofs went too far, and much that was 
indifferent was mingled with the decisive 
evidence. This criticism would, I think, 
be just if Dr. Hobart had aimed only at 
demonstrating the medical qualifications 
of the author; but in fairness to him it 
should be remembered that he was also pre- 
senting the evidence that the Gospel and 
Acts were by the same author, and for this 
purpose a complete collection of words 
familiar to the medical profession,which are 
characteristic of Luke and Acts in the 
New Testament, and occur with greater 
or less profusion in every chapter of both 
works, is highly important, even though 
many of these terms might be used by liter- 
ary men who were not physicians. Har- 
nack himself maintains that a thorough 
study of Hobart’s work makes it impossible 
toresist theconclusion. Inanappendixhe 
presents a selection of the most striking 
examples. He endeavours to prove that 
the whole style of narrative is determined 
by a medical point of view. Cases of 
healing are related with marked predilec- 
tion: The language is distinguished by 
technical terms, and medical figures of 
speech: These he admits might be due 
to the subject; but when it appears 
further that the description of particular 
diseases indicates medical observation and 
knowledge, that the language, even when 
it is not concerned with medical affairs, 
has nevertheless, a medical colouring ; and 
that where the author speaks as an eye- 
witness, the medical style is particularly 
conspicuous, he thinks the proof complete 
that the author was a physician. For the 
details the reader must consult the work 
itself: 
A large portion of the treatise is devoted 
to the examination of the We-passages. 
The agreement of these with the rest of the 
book in vocabulary, syntax, and style has 
been amply proved by the researches 
of various scholars, notably, in this country 
by Sir J. C. Hawkins, in his Horae Synop- 
ticae. Harnack, however, is careful to 
point out that this agreement does not 
preclude the use of written sources by the 
author. We know, from an examination of 
the Gospel, that he used the Gospel of 
Mark as a source for his evangelical 
narrative, and in this undoubted instance 
we can observe his method of dealing with 
his sources. A comparison may be made 
also with certain sections of Matthew. It 
appears from this investigation that al- 
though the author of the third Gospel 
makes a free use of his sources, nevertheless 
his narrative is coloured by their style, 
their syntax, and even their vocabulary. 
But nothing of the kind is apparent in the 
We-passages, and the only trace of a source 
is to be found in the retention of the word 
‘*We.’? This conclusion depends, of 
course, on a multitude of minute observa- 
tions, and it is impossible to do more in this 
brief article than indicate the conclusion 
which appears to Harnack to be firmly 
established: ; 
The arguments against Luke’s authorship 


necessarily come under discussion. These 
are mainly of three kinds, resting on his- 
torical inaccuracies, on the legendary 
character of the earlier portions of the 
narrative, and on the portraiture of Paul. 
The first two points are fully conceded, and 
Harnack is very far from regarding Luke 
as practically an infallible historian. Indeed 
he speaks of his ‘‘ colossal credulity and 
theological superficiality’; and he dis- 
tinguishes very clearly between the question 
of authorship and that concerning the 
authenticity of the contents. There is 
really no reason why Luke should have been 
incapable of making historical blunders 
because he was’ for a time associated with 
Paul. Even eye-witneses can’ make mis- 
takes, and the notion that Luke must have 
been raised above the possibility of over- 
sight can be only a lingering prejudice, 
founded on an untenable idea of inspiration. 
The presence of legendary material is of 
rather a different kind. But we know 
that religious legend requires but little 
time for its formation. Further, it 1s 
probable that Luke wrote his narrative 
at least half a century after the beginning 
of Christianity, and though he had an 
opportunity of gathering material in Pales- 
tine, and may be supposed to have gained 
correct information as to the general 
course of events, we do not know who were 
his informants, and it is not impossible that 
he himself may have been sometimes too 
willing to accept narratives from men who 
were not the best witnesses. The represen- 
tation of Paul may seem to present a more 
serious difficulty. It may be granted at 
once that if we formed our idea of Paul 
exclusively from Acts, and then exclusively 
from the Epistles, the two pictures would 
not be identical, and that the former would 
give us but little conception of the spiritual 
depth and power of the Apostle. But Paul 
himself suggests the source of the con- 
trariety. If we derived our impression 
of Paul from daily intercourse with him, as 
he worked at his tent-making, and noticed 
the feeble bodily presence and the con- 
temptible speech which his adversaries 
mocked, we might indeed discover, as the 
author of Acts evidently did, that hidden 
behind this ordinary exterior there was a 
commanding soul, and he was worthy to be 
exalted as a great missionary ; and yet we 
might have little appreciation of his pro- 
found thoughts, and might be more 
attracted by their practical results than by 
their place in the world of religious specula- 
tion. I believe, however, that the con- 
trast has been exaggerated, and that the 
Paul of the critics is sometimes more remote 
from the real man than the Paul of Acts. 
But setting this aside, it is not a necessary 
part of the nature of things that a young 
Greek physician, however amiable and de- 
voted, should have been able to fathom 
all the spiritual depths in that great 
Apostle, whose companion he was_per- 
mitted to be on two or three momentous 
journeys, and to some unknown extent, 
during the imprisonment in Rome. 

The concluding chapter on ‘‘ Conse- 
quences ’’ sums up what little is known of 
Luke’s life, and contains interesting re- 
marks on the origin and relations ot the 
Synoptical Gospels, and the probable 
sources of the writers’ information. Some 
of the suggestions, though well worthy of 


attention, can hardly be said to rise above 


the level of plausible conjecture. But we 
must not trespass further on the reader’s. 
patience; and we close this imperfect 
notice by cordially commending Harnack’s 
work to the careful study of those who desire 
further insight into the origin of the early 
literary monuments of Christianity. 

Oxford. JAMES DRUMMOND. 
pat ea 

DR. McTAGGART ON THEISM.* 
ANYONE wishing to bring vividly before 
his mind the changes in critical thought 
upon religion during the last thirty years, 
might well make a comparison of G, J: 


Romanes’ early anti-Theistic writings’ and ~ 


Dr. McTaggart’s recent book. It is true 
that the former was at most a clever 
amateur, while the latter is a skilled master 
in philosophy; still, the comparison is 
suggestive. They both arrive at what 
would generally be called negative con- 
clusions. While Romanes, however, is 
cast into utter gloom by his findings, Dr. 
McTaggart calmly sets about to make the 
best. of it, and more than hints at recon- 
struction. Indeed, while Romanes is 
obsessed by the notion that science has 
reduced the universe to a ‘‘ mindless evo- 
lution ’’ (and therefore the whole attack on 
Theism is directed towards showing that 
natural causation excludes a directing 
mind), Dr. McTaggart is frankly Idealist, 
and makes short work of the pretensions of 
science to give us the truth about the ulti- 
mate nature of things. Neither writer. 
finds reason for believing in God; but in 
the one case it is because he cannot find 
evidence for a mind controlling the uni- 
verse; in the other it is because there 


exists nothing else but minds or persons, — 


none of which need be God. It used to be 
tacitly assumed both by Theists and by 
their opponents that if the spiritual nature 
of the universe could be made out, the 
case for Theism was established. Now, 
however, it is just the thoroughgoing 
spiritual interpretation of all existence that 
is held to have given Theism its quietus. 
It will be scen from this illustration how 
much, bolder is the speculation of the later 
thinker. His examination of the theistic 
argument is also more searching and minute, 
for itis now a conflict not between material- 
ism and spiritualism, but between rival 
forms of spiritualism. All this gain in 
thoroughness and boldness, however, is 
paid for by a greater remoteness in Dr: 
McTaggart’s book from the real interests 
and concerns of the religious consciousness 
itself ; for Romances was really concerned 
with religious doubts and religious affirma- 
tions, whereas Dr. McTaggart is half the 
time fighting men of straw. Indeed, one 
does not know whether more to admire 


his ingenuity in pushing to their utmost — 


limits the refinements of criticism as exer- 
cised on mere intellectualism in religion, 
or to wonder at his want of religious 
perception. Many of the arguments in the 
book are irrelevant to religion, and even to 
the ‘‘dogmas of religion.’? Thus the 
case-is gravely debated, whether it might 
be prudent to flatter God in order to avoid 
torture (p. 215). One fails to discover a 
liberal comprehension of the meaning which 
religion puts into its intellectual expres- 
sions or doctrines (‘‘dogmas’’ is our 
author’s word.) 


* «*Some Dogmas of Religion,” 
McTaggart. (EH. Arnold, 1906.) 


By J.M, E. 
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Perhaps the trouble arises from the very 
hard and fast relation in which religion, 
which is said to be an ‘‘ emotion,’’ stands 
to doctrines or dogmas. It is said to 
““rest’? upon a certain ‘‘ conviction’’ 
which takes various dogmatic forms. But 
from this harmless looking commencement 
the writer proceeds at once to select certain 
dogmas and examine them simply as 
intellectual propositions, stripped of the 
‘emotion *’ which alone can make them 
religious. There is no recognition of 
religion as a living experience’ which strives 
to express itself with varying success, now 
in ritual, now in conduct, now in doctrine, 
and ever returns upon itself in order to 
correct and renew these its imperfect em- 
bodiments. The dogma (‘‘ upon ’’ which, 
according to a misleading metaphor, reli- 
gion is said to be “‘ based ’’) is taken as a 
perfectly adequate representation of what 
religion means. And then, of course, in 
the hands of a past master of dialectical 
tierce and quart, there is no wonder that 
the poor thing makes such a sorry show. 
Take the treatment of the doctrine of an 
emnipotent God. One of the great words 
of old religion is ‘‘ The Almighty.’’ It 
had its origin, not in careful scientific 
thinking, but in a conviction of men’s 
minds that the Being upon whom their 
trust was laid was the most Absolute 
Fact in existence. Our author takes this 
idea. out of the context of religious expe- 
rience which alone can give it any meaning, 
and treats it as a metaphysical proposition 
claiming validity in its own right. The 
result is that ** omnipotence ”’ is shattered. 
The following quotation will illustrate the 
author’s method :. ‘‘ Again, is there any 
meaning in the supposition that Cod 
could create a man who was not a man, or 
that He could create a being who was 
neither man nor not man? But, if He 
could not, then He is bound by the law of 
Contradiction and the law of Excluded 
Middle, and, once more, He is not omni- 
potent ’’ (p. 203). We see what happens 
when a religious conviction has to stand its 
trial in a borrowed character and plead to 
an alien court. It is not permitted to 
retain its conception of ‘‘ the Almighty ’”’ 
unless it will go the length of saying that 
contradiction in terms is lawful and that 
the impossible can be: No doubt religion 
used a notion that refuses to be thought 
out; but it was a notion that also neces- 
sarily underlies such habits of thought as 
the laws of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle. This notion was that of a sum of 
things, a whole of being, the world in its 
completeness, or the ‘‘ nature of things,’’ 
or Reality. God was thought of as being 
adequate to this complete world. He 
could do ‘‘ all things ’’ ; and ‘‘ all things ”’ 
fell within this whole or sum of being. Now, 
of course, the notion of such a whole is 
not completely coherent or self-consistent, 
if you insist on metaphysics. A sum of 
things implies a limit. But this suggests 
a Beyond ; there can beno limit to the All, 
to the ‘‘nature of things.’ A meta- 
physician of rigour and vigour will, there- 
fore, find no difficulty in showing the incom- 
pleteness of any doctrine resting upon such 
a notion as a ‘‘sum of things,’’ or the 
“nature of things.’’? Nevertheless, this is 
a necessary mode of thought if we are to 
think about the world at all: And we 
find that the laws of Contradiction and 
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Excluded Middle themselves rest upon the 
notion of the “‘ nature of things,’’ which in 
this case, just as much as in the other, 
refuses to be thought out; so that it is 
clearly illegitimate to use these laws, as 
Dr. McTaggart does, to destroy the doc- 
trine of omnipotence. To say that God 
is not omnipotent unless He can go behind 
these laws is to deny the practical validity 
of the ideas of a sum of things and a nature 
of things; and this is virtually to deny 
the laws of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle themselves. The whole mistake 
arises when Dr. McTaggart denics to reli- 
gion the right to use a working conception 
(‘‘ omnipotence ’’) the problems connected 
with which our minds are not at present 
able to solve. According to this working 
conception God can do all things that fall 
within the ‘‘ nature of things.’? ‘* Can ”’ 
and ‘‘able’’ are only legitimate when 
they are used of Him in this connection. 
If, then, Dr. McTaggart insists that, for 
consistency’s sake, they must be applic- 
able also outside the nature of things, he 

(and not his opponents) throws to the 
winds the laws of Contradiction, &c., and 
then it becomes possible to make any pro- 
position whatever, e.g., that God ‘‘ could ”’ 
both be and not be: a reductio ad absurdum, 
be it observed, not of omnipotence, but of 
the argument by which Dr. McTaggart 
tried to overthrow that doctrine. 

Similarly, it is not too much to say that 
the writer misses the whole point of the 
religious consciousness when it posits a 
God who creates. The notion of a crea- 
tion taking place at a certain moment of 
time is clearly only pictorial, a working 
conception rather than a metaphysical 
position. Its purpose is to show the 
creatures as beings that have substantial 
reality and act ; it is in particular a way of 
insisting on the selfhood of created spirits ; 
whereas Dr. McTaggart argues as if 'heism 
only allowed reality and initiative to God. 
For our author the only alternatives seem 
to be, either that God does everything or 
that God does nothing (see pp. 221-234). 
In that case, of course, it is easy to show 
that the latter is the preferable alternative ; 
for at any rate it docs not ascribe the evils 
of the world to a good God. But this kind 
of simplification is, after all, a mere despair- 
ing abandonment of the task of thought, 
and Dr. McTaggart shares it with Pan- 
theism and Materialism, and all such short 
and easy ways out of the difficulty. Theism 
may have its difficulties, but it at least 
does more justice to the rich and complex 
nature of the facts of the case. 

_ Perhaps the most disappointing feature 
of the book is that it has no appreciation 
of the teaching of the immanence of God. 
And yet the whole of Dr. McTaggart’s 
own positive theory, that Reality is a world 
of spirits whose unity is as real as its 
differentiations, scems to provide a very 
good basis for a spiritual Theism: A 
spiritual unity, which is as real as the 
individual spirits it unites, comes much 
nearer to the Theist’s idea of God than 
most of the representations of Theism Dr. 
McTaggart has been attacking. Here 
again, however, the author has not gone 
to the true source of religious doctrine, viz., 
religion. He has no idea of God as inter- 
penetrating other spirits: He dismisses 
with scant consideration the idea that 
(as he awkwardly puts it) one person can 


So 


be part of another.’’ Again, even the 
support given to the doctrine of human 
immortality reveals how far his ‘‘ dogmas ”’ 
are from being “‘ dogmas of religion ’’ ; 
he has no recognition of the religious teach- 
ing that immortality gets its real meaning 
only when it is viewed as ‘‘ life in God, and 
union there,’’ W. WHITAKER. 


seat ages oe 
THE KNUTSFORD GASKELL. 


OnE of the most welcome publications of 
last year was the Knutsford edition of the 
works of Mrs. Gaskell, issued in eight 
volumes by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
(4s. 6d. net each volume}. It is pleasant 
in all outward attributes of type, binding, 
and paper, the lightness of which is by no 
means the least welcome of its qualities ; 
and the illustrations add greatly to its 
value as a personal memorial. The frontis- 
piece of the first volume is a beautiful 
reproduction of Richmond’s portrait of 
Mrs. Gaskell in 1851, and other volumes 
have the portrait of Samuel Laurence of 
1864-5 and the much earlier bust by 
Dunbar. The portrait of Mr. Gaskell 
presents him by no means as the dignified 
minister of Cross-street Chapel, bué de- 
cidedly at ease, in quite unclerical attire. 
There is also a charming picture of the 
drawing-room at Plymouth-grove, Man- 
chester, so long the Gaskells’ home; and 
the last volume, which contains the not 
quite completed best of all the stories— 
** Wives and Daughters’’—has.a sad 
reminiscence in the picture of the country 
house near Alton, in Hampshire, which 
Mrs. Gaskell had bought, and was about to 
give as a surprise to her husband, when 
the swift summons came. 

This edition has had the advantage of 
the editorship of Dr. A. W. Ward, the 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
formerly for many years of Owens College, 
Manchester. His introductions to the 
several volumes are of great interest and 
value. It is only a pity that in this 
definitive memorial edition the biographi- 
cal introduction, which is enlarged from 
the article on Mrs. Gaskell contributed by 
Dr. Ward to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, should show any signs of haste 
or insufficient care. This is most to be 
regretted in page xli. of the Introduction. 
On page xlvi. George Henry Lewes’s name 
is misspelt. 

Mrs. Gaskell was born in 1810, six years 
before Charlotte Bronté, nine years before 
George Eliot. Dr. Ward, at the close of 
his Biographical Introduction, quotes 
George Sand’s saying to Lord Houghton— 
‘¢ Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I 
nor other female writers in France can 
accomplish: she has written novels which 
excite the deepest interest in men of the 
world, and yet which every girl will be 
the better for reading,’* And Dr. Ward 
adds: ‘‘ Though this is high praise, it is 
not from this point of view that I should, 
primarily at least, care to compare her with 
either Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot, 
the two great English authoresses of whom 
she was the contemporary, and—though 
not in the same degree in each case—the 
friend. If she lacks the intense individu- 
ality of her earlier, and the wide intellectual 
and moral horizon of her later fellow- 
writer, she is the equal of both the one 
and the other in her power of under- 
standing and reproducing the varieties of 
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human character within the range of her 
observation. And a distinctive quality of 
her own—it may be called a literary 
quality, because alike in her graver and in 
her gayer moods she was able to give 
literary expression to it—is her sweet 
serenity of soul.’’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEACHING THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

Srr,—We were all touched by Mr. Lum- 
mis’s earnest pleading in his letter of 
October 13. He must not draw a wrong 
inference from the silence. of INQUIRER 
readers, and imagine that they do not 
recognise the duty of teaching the laws of 
health to the young people whose lives 
they touch and hope to influence. The 
duty, rather, is so manifest that there 
seems little need to urge it. In Sunday- 
schools and Women’s Friendly Societies 
and mothers’ meetings, to say nothing 
of precept and practice in our families, the 
necessity and the reasons for the necessity 
of temperance, fresh air, sunshine,and clean- 
liness are frequent themes. In our own 
communion we have a most devoted and 
effective advocate and apostle of right living 
in Mrs. Crompton, of Rivington, whose 
services are freely given to those schools 
and congregations which are wise enough 
to ask for them: 

I agree with Mr. Lummis that ‘‘ an ill- 
ventilated Sunday-school is a crime.’’ 
Our schools were built, for the most part, 
many years ago, and it is difficult, no doubt, 
to secure their right ventilation ; but autho- 
rities are not sufficiently bent on securing 
this—not sufficiently awake to the need of 
oxygen for the brains and bodies of the 
young creatures who are in their care. 
The children come warmly clad into heated 
air, without enough inrush of fresh air ; 
and it is no wonder that they often grow 
weary and inattentive, and are physically 
the worse for their school attendance. 

Leicester. Epiru Girtins. 

pane Sa Na 
SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,—In your last issue you inserted a 
letter from my friend Mr. Webster of 
Aberdeen. Unfortunately, that letter con- 
tains statements that are not correct. Mr. 
Webster may be an authority on the 
Frees and the United Frees, but certainly he 
is not an authority that can be relied on 
for giving correct information about Uni- 
tarian work in Scotland. He says: ‘‘* The 
Scottish Unitarian Association has. cut 
itself adrift from the Churches.’’ The 
§.U.A. has done nothing of the kind. Its 
Constitution says, ‘‘ The Association shall 
consist of (b) Churches and kin- 
dred Associations that join the Association 
and make an annual contribution to its 
funds of at least £1 1s.’’ Since the new 
Constitution the Aberdeen Church has 
withdrawn from the. Association, but 
other Churches remain with it. Soon 
after I was appointed secretary I wrote to 
Mr. Webster and begged of him to rejoin 
us and to persuade his Church to do the 
same. He has not seen his way to do 
this. Our Association is not able to make 
large grants to any of the Churches; if it 
were, I feel confident Aberdeen would be 
connected with us. 

Mr. Webster seems to be utterly ignorant 


of what our Association has done for 
Kilmarnock. According to the Year Book, 
he was minister there from 1891 to 1895, 
but he is not in a position to know much 
about that Church for the last ten years. 
Mr. Webster was a member of the Com- 
mittee of the S.U.A., but 1 do not think he 
has attended a single Committee meeting 
since the Association took over the Kil- 
marnock Church four or five years ago. 
Now, if a gentleman is a member of a 
Committee and does not attend for four 
or five years, he has no right to complain 
of what that Committee does, and we can 
hardly look upon him as an authority able 
to speak of the work of that Committee. 
1 have attended the Committee meetings ; 
1 hold the minute book, and also most of 
the letters; and though 1 have often 
voted with the minority, 1 am sure the 
Association is not to blame for what has 
taken place at Kilmarnock. Neither is it 
to blame for Kirkcaldy. Ti Mr. Webster 
knew a way out of the difficulties, why 
did he not attend the Committee meetings 
and show us that way ? He can complain 
through your paper, but when I wanted 
a man in the Committee to show us 
another course of action he was not there. 
I was willing for the Association to spend 
its last penny for Kilmarnock; Mr. 
Webster never supported me. I am very 
sorry to have to write this, for I respect 
Mr. Webster very much, and I believe he 
works hard in Aberdeen; but I do think 
your correspondents should supply reliable 
information. 
Kk. T. RussExy, 
Hon. Sece., $.U.A. 
61, Cadder-street, Pollokshields, — 
Glasgow, Jan. 21. 
~— 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION, 

Sir,—I am quite aware that my brief 
account of the Manchester Missions was 
very imperfect and inadequate. May I, 
however, assure Mr. Darbishire that it was 
based on first hand knowledge. 
only sorry that considerations of space 
made it impossible to give anything like 
a full or worthy account of the work at 
any one of the three missions. 

CHARLES PEACH. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

A retina of the Committee was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on 
Thursday, January 17. In the absence 
of the President from illness, the chair 
was taken by the Rev. Dr, J. E. Carpenter, 
and 26 members were present. Apologies 
were reported from 10 others, who were 
unable to attend. 

The result of the further appeal to 
congregations and District Associations 
for the working expenses of the Conference 
was reported, and it was agreed to adver- 
tise the sums paid or promised for the 
current year. 

The Treasurer presauted his statement 
of accounts to date. 

The Secretary reported that he was 
arranging with certain District Associations 
to receive visits from the President as 
outlined at the last meeting: 

In response to an invitation to send 
representatives to the International Con- 
ference at Boston next September, Mr. 
W: 8B; Bowring (one of the Vice- 


I am. 


Presidents) and the Secretary were ap- 


pointed. A report relating to the supply 
of students for the ministry was considered 


and, with some minor alterations, approved: 
It was resolved that a copy of the scheme 


for the appointment of a Board, with a 
statement of its objects and powers, be 
sent to Manchester College, the Home 


Missionary College, and Carmarthen College, 
with a request for their sympathy and co- 


operation: 
A draft circular, with questions referring 
to Advisory Comittees and a suggested 
Ministerial Board, was approved, with a few 
amendments of detail, and ordered to be 
sent to the present Advisory Committees 
and to the Committees of all Provincial 
Assemblies and District Associations in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, and of corre: 


sponding bodies in Ireland, of the three 


Colleges, of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, of the Ministerial 
Fellowship, and of the Ministers’ Benevo- 
lent, Stipend Augmentation and Sustanta- 
tion Funds. It was further resolved that 
the sub-committee, which had prepared 
the circular, should be re-appointed, with 
the addition of Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, to 
collate the replies from the above bodies 
and to prepare a scheme for the considera- 
tion of the Committee. 

A motion of sympathy with the Presi- 
dent in his illness, and expressing hope for 
his speedy recovery, was cordially adopted: 

It was agreed that the next meeting of 
the Committee be held in London in Whit- 
week, 


PAST AND PRESENT IN THE LIFE 
OF THE SOUL. : : 


Tue problem of our past life with its 


failures and sins presents to most of us 
many difficulties in the right ordering of 
the present, and the ultimate good of the 
future. How should we regard our past, 
and how can we best use it to help us 
to make the present better? For, if we 
rightly regard our past and rightly act in 
the present, our future, whether our 
earthly term be long or short, will be, 
assuredly, werthy of our highest ideal, 

When Dryden wrote ‘‘ Not even heaven 
itself over our past has power,’’ he stated 
only half a truth. If thoughts be as has 
been maintained, things, then we have 
power over our past, and the way in 
which we think about it determines its 
value to us. 

One thing is certain, we cannot rightly 
ignore our past, or pretend that it is not 
ours. Those who do so build their present 
on a false foundation. We are in every 
sense the result of what has gone before. 
Every act and every thought has contri- 
buted something to make us what we are. 
“* The child is father to the man.”’ 

Dr. Martineau puts, in one of his sermons, 
with a terrible insistence, the fact that we 
cannot cancel any of our desires or thoughts 
when they are once formed. ‘No 
power,” he says, ‘‘ within the circuit of 
God’s providence can blot out an idea 
from the pages of the secret heart or cancel 
a force of desire that has once gone forth. 
How vain, then, is the effort of thought to 


fly from the deed of sin the moment it is 


finished—the hurry of conscience to reach 
a place of greater peace, the eager whisper 
of self love that says the lapse is over and a 
firmer march of duty may be forthwith 
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begun. If the foul thing were cemented 
to the hour that witnessed its commission 
you might escape it ; but being in the mind, 
you have it with you still, however fast 
you fly, or however little you look behind.’ 

Tn looking back over a past which contains 
wrong doing, the fact that we do frankly 
recognise that it does contain actions and 
thoughts which we regret, and are heartily 
ashamed of, is in some sense an expiation. 
What other expiation we may have to give 
in the future, either in the absence of 
enjoyment (for punishment is sometimes 
not the less real because it is not always 
recoguised as punishment and may consist 
in the absence of some mental or moral 
quality, which we have allowed to dwindle 
into decay from want of use), or in objective 
suffering, we know not, and dare not say. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne tells the story of 
one who, by the concealment of an act 
which was in itself justifiable, imparted 
to it the secret effect of guilt. The story 
is of a young man who, with an old one, 
had escaped from a skirmish with Indians, 
and both being wounded and far spent, 
was seeking a way to help and shelter 
through the wilderness. The older man, 
being too weak to go farther, persuades the 
younger to go forward alone. He does so, 
and is ultimately rescued, in a state of 
unconsciousness, from his sufferings and 
privations. When he has_ recovered, 
inquiry is made of him as to the fate of his 
companion, and instead of speaking the 
truth, he lets it be understood that the old 
man had died before he left him, and that he 
had dug a grave for him in the wilderness. 
He ultimately marries the daughter of the 
old man, who bears him a son. But the 
deception he has practised makes life 
wretched, and he is continually haunted 
with the idea that his father-in-law was 
yet waiting in the wilderness for the assist- 
ance he had promised to bring. Years 
after, when the son had grown a comely lad, 
the family resolve to take to the forest 
and seek subsistence there, and on the 
fiith day of their march the boy is acci- 
dentally shot by his father, on the very 
spot where, years ago, his father-in-law had 
been left. Hawthorne’s method is very 
subtle, but the sin of Reuben Bourne lay 
in the concealment of the truth. In 
effect, he refused to face his past. We 
do not always receive such poetic justice 
a3 this, but we do always suffer if we are 
untrue. 

Maeterlinck, in one of his essays, suggests 
that when we have made contession of a 
fault to one we love, we have overcome it, 
and that ‘‘ it is not we, but a stranger, that 
stands in the place where we committed the 
fault.’’ There is a truth in this, although 
when he goes on to suggest that we are then 
no longer responsible for the past fault, 
any more than the mirror is responsible for 
the reflection that passes across it, or the 
good soil for the ill weed, we can but reply 
that the image is, alas ! our own reflection, 
and the ill weed is of our own sowing. 

Perhaps the thought that is most helpful 
is that contained in Mr. Philip Wicksteed’s 
“* Religion of Time and of Eternity,’’ 
where he points out that the seeming 
irrevyocability of the past is, after all, an 
illusion, and that ‘‘ it is a fragment that 
awaits its interpretation, nay, awaits its 
full being, its true creation, from the 
whole.’* If this be so, and “‘ the past shall 
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be what we shall make it,’’ let us make it 
hopeful and brave. Let us not extenuate 
its faults or failures, but seek out their 
reason and meaning, and let us not let the 
faults blot out all the goodness of the past. 
After all, the past was not wholly bad. 
The veil between the soul and the eternal 
soul was not always there. Let us pray 
that we may yet live to see the veil wholly 
withdrawn, R, M. Ranps. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ENE Re ee 
LET’S PRETEND! 

How many happy games begin that 
way! How much we enjoy playing at 
being somebody else! How much, better 
we like our toys and our furniture when we 
can turn them into something quite differ- 
ent from what they seem ! 

A rug becomes a bear’s coat; a bit of 
carpet is turned into a field or Robinson 
Crusoe’s island; a tablecloth makes the 
roof of a tent or a king’s mantle. Chairs 
can be used for a boat, a train, a tram, or a 
motor-car. I remember a most convenient 
cupboard door with a hook for a fastening, 
and it could serve as the door of a house, of 
a tent, of an omnibus, of a pulpit, or of a 
pew, just according to our arrangement of 
the table and chairs. Indeed, it would 
serve as anything except just what it was— 
a cupboard door. 

In the same way we would play at being 
anybody except just ourselves. Some chil- 
dren who are very fond of animals, like ani- 
mal games best. I know two little girls 
who will be dogs for hours together, and 
will remember to speak no word, but only 
show their meaning dog-fashion and only 
play dog games, and only answer to their 
dog names. 

Another little girl said that the happiest 
day she could remember was one she spent 
with a cousin and a friend playing at 
horses. They made their reins, arranged 
their stable, and made up games from the 
story of ‘* Black Beauty.’’ 

But I think most children play at being 
grown-up. For they want to be older 
and to do as the older folk do. 

Have you ever noticed how difficult 
it is to get anyone to take a child’s part in 
a game ? 

It is the tiny ones, who do not yet go to 
school, that like to play at going off to 
school with a bag for their books. Those 
who go to school each day do not care to 
play at that, except for the fun of being 
teacher. 

A girl likes to be a nurse, or a mother, ora 
school-mistress, to keep a shop, or be 
mistress of a house. 

A boy wants to ride a horse, or drive 
a cab or a motor, or he wants to go to busi- 
ness, or to be a study-man, or a doctor, ora 
soldier. 

We play at what we think we should like 
to be when we are grown up. Or we play 
at being what we know we can never be in 
real life—animals, or Red American Indians, 
or kings and queens. 

We make-believe in order to get what is 
beyond our reach, now or for always. Or 
we make-believe just for the delight in 
making up, inventing. 

Did you ever make games of your favour- 
ite nursery ryhmes, fairy tales, Bible stories, 
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and stories from English history—The 


House that Jack Built, Jack the Giant 
Killer, David and Goliath, King Alfred ? 

In all these happy games of make- 
believe, we pretend to be somebody else: 
We know it is a game, and other people 
know it is a game. It is just the playing 
at being somebody else that is the pleasure: 

As we read more and play less, we do 
more of our make-believe in our own 
minds. We make our pictures inside 
our minds, instead of outside: Instead 
of pretending to be somebody else, we just 
feel like somebody else, and seem to see 
what they would see. 

As we read of other people and other 
places, we picture it all to ourselves, 
see it with our mind’s eye: 

Now what do we call this power of 
making pictures in our minds, of seeing 
things with our mind’s eye ? 

Another name for a sort of picture is 
wmage. When we imitate anything we 
make what is called an image of it. We 
may make an image of a person in snow, 
in stone, in plaster, or in wood. 

The power by which we make pictures 
or images in our minds is called imagina- 
toon. We can make images or imitations 
in our minds of real things we have 
really seen, of real things that we have 
not seen, things in books something like 
real ones, or of things in stories that are 
not real at all, like a fairy, a mermaid, 
or a dragon. 

We can imagine a bear we saw in the 
street. We can imagine Johnnie Bear 
who lived in the Yellowstone Park in 
America, and we can imagine the Three 
Bears of the fairy story, or the Bear 
Prince. We canimagine a whole world of 
stories - and as we grow older we shall 
find that the world of make-believe grows 
too, till it includes all the beautiful stories 
that have been written in all past times. 

We may fill our minds with ugly images 
or with beautiful ones. If we use ourimagi- 
nation well, it helps us in many ways to 
make our lives more happy and useful; 

When as children we play at being 
horses or dogs, we imagine what it must 
feel like to be a horse or a dog. It is only 
a game. But there is a part of the game 
that we can carry with us all through our 
lives. Feeling with othersis sympathy. Feel- 
ing with horses and dogs and other dumb 
creatures is sympathy. Imagination helps 
us to feel with them, to understand their 
lives, their needs, to share something of 
their life. 

Imagination helps us to understand 
and share the life of wild animals in 
nature and in story books. 
~ Imagination also helps us to under- 
stand the lives of other people round 
about us—to put ourselves in their places 
and feel sympathy with them. 

When we give up playing at postmen, 
tram conductors, engine drivers, and 
soldiers, we can still make pictures in our 
minds of their work, and the sort of 
lives they lead. If you watch people 
at work, you will be surprised to find 
how interesting it is; you can see much 
for yourself, and your imagination will 
help to fillup the picture. Imagination will 
help you to understand other lives and 
to feel sympathy with them: Your life 
and theirs may be the better for that. 

Livan HALti 
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THEOLOGY IN FREE CHURCHES. 

Our columns this week reflect a good 
deal of the widespread interest aroused 
by the Rev. R. J. CAmpBELL’s exposition 
of the ‘“‘New Theology,’’ as witnessed by 
the daily press for the past fortnight ; 
and as we write on Thursday we find a 
new aspect of Mr. CamrseLy’s hope for 
a better religious future reflected in a 
further interview, in Wednesday’s Daily 
Mail. He again denies responsibility 
for the term ‘New Theology.” ‘‘ It is 
not of my making or of my choice.’’ 
The doctrine of the Divine Immanence 
(the starting point of those who take 
the New Theology attitude) he declares 
to be certainly not new, but ‘‘it ought 
to be placed in the foreground of Chris- 
tian thought.’? ‘‘ Of one thing I am 
quite sure: this is only incidentaliy a 
theological movement. It is far more a 
moral and spiritual movement; It is a 
religious quickening; it is rising sponta- 
neously in every church in Christendom, 
and sooner or later it will call the whole 
of the civilised world backto Gop. It 
will put an end to the alienation of the 
masses on the one hand and the intellec. 
tual classes on the other from religion. It 
is the gospel of the humanity of Gop and 
of the divinity of Man.” 

This will be the final test of Mr. 
CaMPBELL’s as of all other teaching. 
Does it make for truer and better life? 
Does it stand the test of experience ? 
Orthodox theologians are, of course, telling 
Mr. CampBELt that he is faithless to the 
Gospel, and is denying every essential 
truth vindicated by the experience of 
centuries. Now he and his church, and 
those who stand in the same line of pro- 
gressive thought, have to prove what is 
the vital power of their faith: They 
speak of the immancnce of Gop, the 
divinity of man; is there then in their 
worship the moving power of prayer, in 
the felt presence of the living Gon, andin 
the spirit of their daily life the power of 
a pure self-sacrificing love such as 
they recognise in JEsus, and declare 
to be within the reach of all, as at one 
with Gop? We are not sure that ,we 
understand the whole of Mr. CaMpBELt’s 
thought on the subject of the identity of 
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nature in Gop and man, Very likely 
that thought needs to be more clearly 
defined, and brought to the test of the 
profoundest human experience; but cer- 
tainly its power is to be tested in religious 
fellowship, in prayer, and single-hearted 
labour for the kingdom of Gop, and 
therein we are entirely at one with him. 

This, in the midst of which he finds 
himself, is a world-wide movement by no 
means to be confined to a section ‘ of 
Congregational churches. The new spirit 
of humanism is stirring in all the 
churches—-certainly’ among’ progressive 
thinkers in the Church of England, in the 


hearts of liberals in the Roman Catholic 


Church, as witness the religion of BENE- 
DETTO in Fo@azzaRro’s novel, ‘‘ The Saint,”’ 
and in wide cireles of Protestant Europe. 
There are many forms of interpretation, 
but the fundamental spiritual facts are 
the same: Life with Gon in the world, in 
human fellowship with Curist , to perfect 
brotherhocd in universal love. Is it a 
working faith, with power to overcome 
evil and advance the Kingdom? Does it 
avail for the deepest joy in life, and 
victorious hope? We believe that it 
does, where men are true to the light, 
and realise that herein Gop is leading us 
into a better future. And that being so, 
we should hold tothe essential things, and 
work together for them, leaving idle dis- 
putings as to who is or is not Christian, 
or who is or is not Unitarian. 

And with the earnestness of that 
common life, surrendered to the spirit of 
brotherly love, there will cometo us the 
best help for clear thinking and the 
advancement of truth. 

We are glad that the idea of a ‘‘New 
Theology League’’ as a militant pro- 
pagandist society among Congregational. 
ists has been abandoned, and that at a 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, over 
which Mr. CampBEeLy presided,~it was 
unanimously resolved :— 

“That thcre be a society formed for 
the encouragement of progressive religious 
thought, and not for propagandist work, 
as stated in the Press; and that mem- 
bership be open to all in sympathy with 
its object, irrespective of denomination.”’ 

That surely marks the choice of a 
better way for the advancement of truth 
and the vital forces of religious life, and 
for sincere religious fellowship among the 
kindred spirits of many churches. 

One other word in conclusion. We have 
headed this article ‘‘Theology in Free 
Churches.’? Men may now perhaps 
realise what is meant. by a church 
genuinely free, in which there is room to 
grow. The members of the City Temple 
Church may ignore their Trust Deed, 
because to attempt to fulfil its terms 
would lead to an impossible position. 
lf the prescnt controversy should bring 
legal liberation to such fettered churches, 
Mr. CAMPBELL’S courage would have had 
one other good result, for which many 


earnest men would have reason to give 
thanks. 
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REV. R. J. CAMPBELL’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


In the leading article of last week’s 
INQuIRER, referring to a statement attri- 
buted to the Rev. R. J. Campbell, and 
corrected by him, that Unitarians made 
‘*a great gulf’? between God and man, 
we said that of eighteenth century Deism, 
and of what is commonly described as the 
‘* Unitarianism of Priestley and Belsham,’’ 
it might be true, but certainly not of Unit- 
arians who were followers of Channing and 
Martineau. Then in Saturday’s Daily 
Chronicle we found the following statement 
in the course of an interview made by Dr. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford :— . 

‘*T do not care for the term Unitarian ; 
1 preter the word Socinian. As to the 
alleged gulf, if ever there was a man who 
believed in the Divine Immanence, it 
was the most distinguished Socinian of 
the eighteenth century—Joseph Priestley. 
Certainly, Unitarianism is not and never 
has been Deism.’’?’ To Dr. Fairbairn’s 
taste in the matter of ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ or 
‘* Socinian ’? we need make no objection, 


but we were anxious to inquire whether we ~ 


had seriously misunderstood Priestley’s 
religious position in the suggestion of the 
above sentence, and therefore placed the 
two apparently contradictory views before 
Professor Upton. He has been good 
enough to make the following response.— 
Ep. Inquirer. 


My impression is that the opposition 
between the opinion of Principal Fairbairn 
and that of the Inquirer leader in 
reference to Priestley’s philosophy is only~ 


apparent, and that it. arises mainly from 


the different senses in which the writers 
use the phrase ‘‘ immanence of God.’’ In 
one sense of these words Priestley was an 
intense believer in Divine Immanence, for 
he believed that God is present through all 
space, and that it is to His icessant 


activity that the origin and continuance in | 


existence of all matter, and therefore of all 
souls, is due. In his view our self-con- 
sciousness is a property of the material 
atoms of the body which manifests itself 
when those atoms are organically arranged. 
God, then, must be immanent and active 
within us in every moment of our life. 


But 1 apprehend that the word ‘‘im- 


manent,’’? as applied to God in recent 
philosophy, means much more than this ; 
it means, mainly, that God, in manifesting 
Himself in our self-consciousness, cnables 
us in a measure to rise above our own 
finiteness and to participate in His essence, 
so that by this inner self-revelation of the 
Eternal and Infinite One we reach ideas 
and ideals which have in them elements of 
self-existence, eternity, and infinity, and 


which could not possibly be attaimed by _ 


a being such as Priestley conceived man to 
be—a being wholly finite, and who has only 
his own finite and individual experiences. 
as a basis for his reasonings. A thinker 
who so regards man must, I believe con- 
clude that God, however near to him 
locally, must, as regards His essence, be 
separated from his apprehension by an 
impassable chasm. Now, it is perfectly 
true that Priestley had a most vivid sense 
of the presence of God and his personal 
communion with God. His writings most 
clearly show that he was one of the most 
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devout and religious of men; but his 
philosophical. opponents maintained that 
his philosophy furnished no adequate 
rationale of the possibility of such com- 
munion with God. In his view man is a 
material being, while God is immaterial ; 
and he wholly denied the validity of that 
faculty of intuition upon which most 
religious philosophers mainly base their 
insight into the nature of God. On these 
grounds I venture to conclude that there 
is no fundamertal disagreement between 
the above estimates of Priestley’s philo- 
sophy of religion. 

These remarks suggest the far more 
important question of what the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell really means by that ‘‘ essential 
oneness of God and man’’ which forms 
the basal truth of ethics and religion, and 
about which, in his opinion, both Unit- 
arians and Trinitarians in the past have 
had such wholly inadequate ideas. So far 
as | can judge from a fairly careful reading 
of many of Mr. Campbell’s utterances, 
neither Unitarian nor Trinitarian, unless 
he has had the advantage of attending 
Oxford class-rooms, or hes in some other 
way been initiated into absolute idealism, 
can, in his view, possibly possess the key 
to the profound truths involved in these 
words, ‘‘ oneness with God.’’ The mean- 
ing which Mr. Campbell attaches to this 
expression cannot, I believe, be discovered 
in either the Old or the New Testament ; 
but, if I mistake not, it is very elaborately 
enunciated in the late T. H. Green’s 
Prolegomena to Ethics. Mr. Bowie showed 
keen philosophical discernment when, in 
reply to his interviewer, he said, ‘‘ I detect 
in Mr. Campbell’s teaching the note of that 
Neo-Hegelianism about which there is, of 
course, considerable difference of opinion 
among philosophical thinkers belonging to 
various schools of theology.’’ 

The characteristic feature of this Neo- 
Hegelianism is, as Green expresses it, that 
in man the eternal self-consciousness of 
God manifests or reproduces itself under 
the limiting conditions of our particular 
physical organisms. Each human soul is 
in absolute and entire union with God, so 
that whatever a man says or does, it is not 
the individual man alone that expresses 
himself in the act ; for in the act God and 
man are inseparably blended. The ordin- 
ary Unitarian or Trinitarian supposes that, 
though he and all men every moment 
depend upon the will of God for their 
existence and their faculties, and are all 
united by their common relation to and 
dependence on the one Eternal Father ; 
nevertheless each rational soul has dele- 
gated to it a certain distinct individuality, 
a certain measure of independent and free 
causality, whereby it ‘is open to it in 
seasons of temptation to treely choose 
between two equally possible alternatives ; 
between, on the one hand, gratifying its 
own sensual or selfish craving, or, on the 
other hand, of identifying itself with that 

ternal God, that Eternal Love which 
reveals itself in the inner life, and in 
virtue of its felt divinity claims each man’s 
allegiance. As the ordinary man inter- 
prets his consciousness it appears to him 
that in all the higher experiences of the 
soul two wills are present; there is the 
will of the immanent God which expresses 
itself in man’s ethical and spiritual ideals, 
and there is the will’ of the individual 


| theory. 
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which in moments of temptation may 
either obey or resist the claims of the 
higher will. As Professor Pringle-Pattison 
well expresses it: ‘‘ In our wills we feel a 
principle of self-hood which separates us 
even from the Being who is the ground of 
our existence. ‘Our wills are ours to 
make them Thine,’ as the poet finely puts 
it. But they must be really ours if there 
is to be any ethical value in the surrender, 
if there is to be any meaning in the process 
at all.’’ 

If Green’s analysis of man’s moral and 
spiritual consciousness is correct, it follows 
that it is an utter mistake to suppose that 
the will of man can ever really conflict 
with or resist the will of God, or to say, as 
Professor Pattison does, that ‘‘* our wills 
can separate us even from the Being who 
is the ground of our existence.’’ Now, 
does Mr. Campbell really agree with Green 
here 2 Ti he does, he virtually denies to 
man any real free will, and is quite justified 
in declaring that, in his view, the ordinary 
Unitarian and Trinitarian put in an unreal 
separation between God and man. But 
the puzzling feature in the business is that 
while it is constantly evident in Mr. 
Campbell’s writings, and especially in his 
treatment of sin, that so far as he has any 
consistent philosophy at all it is the same 
as Green’s, he not infrequently uses 
language which implies an entirely different 
No doubt the casual hearer of 
his sermons takes for granted that the 
preacher believes that it was possible for 
the sinner not to have committed the sins 
for which he reproaches himself; and the 
preacher does not enlighten his flock on 
the question of free will and moral responsi- 
bility. It is only when he begins to talk 
about sin that it becomes evident to the 
reflective hearer or reader that the 
preacher’s inspiration hails from Oxford 
rather than from Palestine. 

The Daily Mail, recording an interview 
with Mr. Campbell, said he appeared to 
deny to man free will. As Mr. Campbell 
corrects some statements in the news- 
paper’s report, but says nothing about 
this one, we may infer that he admits its 
truth. Of course, in the absence of free 
will, sin becomes simply a necessary phase 
in the evolution of human character—a 
phase which brings painful consequences, 
which consequences, in the long run, give 
rise to motives strong enough to prevent 
such sinful decisions in the future. In 
this conception of sin, as Mr. Whitaker says 
in the last number of the Inquirer, “‘ all 
that Christianity has had to say on this 
tremendous subject is just brushed aside.’’ 

Tt is true that Mr. Campbell sometimes 
speaks as if he viewed sin as the ordinary 
Theist or Unitarian views it, for he says, 
‘* Sin is simply selfishness ; it is an offence 
against the God within.’’ This looks as if 
he thought that the soul could have ab- 
stained from offending the God within ; 
but in a preceding passage he says, ‘‘ We 
believe there is no real distinction between 
humanity and Deity. Our being is the 
same as God’s, though our consciousness 
of it 1s limited.’’ This is exactly Green’s 
view ; but how our being can be identical 
with God’s and yet God be offended with 
some of our moral decisions, remains -a 
mystery on which Mr. Campbell’s utter- 
ances throw no light. I am not surprised 
to learn from the Christian World =‘ that 
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some of Mr. Campbell’s followers in New 
Theology tracks differ from him on the 
doctrine of sin and make no secret of this 
difference.”’ 

But while it seems to me that the 
Hegelian element in Mr. Campbell’s thought 
introduces occasional inconsistencies into 
his sermons, I most gratefully acknow- 
ledge that these eloquent discourses are as 
rich in ideas as they are beautiful in form, 
and that the good they are doing in 
rationalising and liberalising theological 
conceptions is incalculably great. 

Cartes B. Upton. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD: 
ANNUAL MEETING: 


THe Annual Meeting of Manchester 
College was held on Thursday afternoon, 
January 17, at the Memorial Hall, Manches- 
ter. The President, the Rev. 8. A: 
Steinthal, was not well enough to be there, 
and the chair was taken by Mr. Charles W: 
Jones, the treasurer. The other Trustees 
present were Dr. Charpenter, the Principal, 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed (Visitor), Mrs. 
T. B. Evans, Miss Elizabeth Greg, Miss 
H. M. Johnson, Mrs. John Harwood, Mrs: 
F. Taylor, Mrs. A. H. Worthington; the 
Revs. Dendy Agate, A. Bennett, V. D: 
Davis, T. B. Evans, I. K. Freeston, W. Ei: 
George, OC. Hargrove, J. Harwood, R: T: 
Herford, P. M. Higginson, T. Lloyd Jones, 
J. O. Odgers, T. Robinson, C. J. Street, 
J. C. Street, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, and B. 
Walker; Messrs. W. B. Bowring, R. D: 
Darbishire, John Dendy, John Harrison, 
R. Harrop, John Harwood, Thomas 
Harwood, G. H. Leigh, I. 8. Lister, William 
Long, A. Nicholson, Richard Robinson, 
J. W. Scott, A. E. Steinthal, Egbert 
Steinthal, Grosvenor Talbot, G. W. Rayner 
Wood, 8. B. Worthington, Thomas Worth- 
ington, A. H. Worthington (hon. secretary), 
and E. W. Marshall (assistant secretary). 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said how much they regretted that the 
President was unakle to be with them: 
The minutes of the last meeting of Trustees 
in June, and the catch-words of the minutes 
of subsequent meetings of the eommittee 
were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Witii1am Lone then moved :— 

‘“That the Trustees of Manchester 
College, in public meeting assembled; 
tender to the President of the College, the 
Rey. Samuel Alfred Steinthal, their heart- 
felt congratulations on his attaining the 
age of eighty years, and welcome this 
opportunity of acknowledging with deep 
gratitude the great and varied services 
rendered by him to the College for more 
than half a. century: Entering the College 
ag a student in 1849, a Trustee since 
1853, Visitor from 1895 to 1903, senior 
member of the committee and for many 
years its Chairman, and for the past 
three years President, he has always been 
devoted to the principles of the College 
and never spared himself in its service: 
The Trustees ask Mr. Steinthal to accept 
this resolution as a token of their affec- 
tionate goodwill and gratitude.”’ 

Nothing that he could add, Mr. Long 
said, could strengthen what was so well 
expressed in that resolution; it would 
meet, he was sure, with their warm 
approval, and he had the utmost satis- 
faction in moving it; 
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Dr. CARPENTER, who seconded the 
resolution, said it was an honour to join 
in such a tribute of sympathy. Noone who 
looked back over the last forty years of 
College work but -must recall again and 
again the strong and gracious figure of Mr. 
Steinthal, as one of the centres of its 
management and the best exponents of its 
principles. He had the advantage of being 
trained originally in the College, and had 
again and again borne witness to his 
affectionate reverence for its teachers, and 
the benefits received from their imstruc- 
tions. Throughout his life as a minister, 
Mr. Steinthal had shown a» profound 
sympathy with young men who were 
dedicating themselves to the profession 
which he adored and were passing through 
the College. Then he had a singularly 
firm grasp of the actual business details of 
the College; as chairman cf the committee 
his presence had been of the greatest 
value, singularly impartial, perfectly firm 
and courteous. It was well that such’ a 
man should be honoured among the 
churches, with a large experience of life 
behind him, and they trusted that his re- 
maining days among them might yet be 
many, brightened by the sense of the 
honour, affection, and reverence in which 
he was held. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
had been engrossed for presentation to 
Mr. Steinthal. 

He then, as TREASURER, presented the 
accounts. He regretted the disappearance 
of the Oxford Renewals Fund, now merged 
in the general account, and also the fact 
that the expenditure on exhibitions for 
students was less than last year. He would 
like to see that doubled. The most serious 
item was the continuous falling off of sub- 
scriptions, through the death of large 
subscribers ; but even if that were not so, 
it was a wretched thing that they got only 
£1,000 a year. The seeming finality of the 
£2 2s. subscription was a misfortune, They 
wanted some more £25 subscriptions. 
The work of the College ought to command 
them. 

On the motion of Mr. J. W. Scott, 
seconded by Mr. Egbert Steinthal (who 
delivered a message from his father to the 
meeting), the accounts were adopted. 

On the motion of the Rev. C. Har- 
GROVE, seconded by Mr. W. B. Bowrrne, 
it was agreed that the address and accounts 
should be printed and circulated. Mr. 
Hargrove called attention to the last 
paragraph of the address (which was 
printed in last week’s InqurrER), and said 
the committee was awake to the needs of 
the time. 

The Rev. J. HARwoop called attention to 
the absence in the address of any record 
of the meeting of the National Conference 
in Oxford last year, and it was understood 
that a paragraph would be added. 

On the motion of the CHarrMan, 
seconded by Mr. Jonn Denny, the Right 
Hon. William Kenrick was elected Presi- 
dent of the College. 

On the motion of Mr. I. §. Lisrer, 
seconded by the Rev. Denpy Acats, the 
Revs. Dr. Drummond and 8. A. Steinthal 
were elected Vice-Presidents. 

The committee was elected as follows, 
the names standing in the order of length of 
service :—Rey. 8. A. Steinthal, Rev. H. E; 
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Dowson, Rev. C. T. Poynting, Rev. P: M. 
Higginson, Mr. G. W. Rayner Wood, Mr. 
R. Harrop, Mr. 8. B. Worthington, Mr. 
Russell Scott, Mr. A. H. Worthington, Rev. 
V. D. Davis, Mr. Charles W. Jones, Mr. 
H. P. Greg, Rev. C. Hargrove, Mr. W. 
Long, Rev. Henry Gow, Mr. G. H. Leigh, 
Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, Rev. F. K. Freeston, 
Rev. R. T. Herford, Mr. J. W. Scott, 
Mr. A. E. Steinthal, Mr. F.-W. Monks, 
Mr. John Dendy, Rev. Joseph Wood, Mr. 
John Harrison, and Dr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Charles W. Jones was re-elected 
treasurer and Mr. A. H. Worthington and 
the Rev. H. Gow, secretaries; Messrs. 
F; Nicholson and Egbert Steinthal, 
auditors, and the deputy treasurers. 

The CHAIRMAN moved the resolution, 
postponed from the previous annual meet- 


ing, of which notice had been given on 


behalf of the committee :—‘‘ That, from 
and after the year 1907, the January 
Meeting of the Trustees shall be discon- 
tinued, and there shall be held only one 
Annual Meeting of the Trustees, viz.: 
in June, at Oxford.’’ 

He felt strongly that the annual meeting 
should be held at Oxford, where the work 
of the College was done, and that they 
should concentrate interest in one annval 
meeting. lt was good that people should 
go to Oxford and see what was being done 
there: 

Mr, G: H. Lriex seconded the — resolu- 
tion. He had felt for some years, he said, 
that that change ought to ve made, and 
they should realise that the College at 
Oxford was the centre cf all their opera- 
tions. lf they had only the one annual 
meeting, more effort would be made to 
attend. 

Mr. Joon Harwoop suggestea that as 
ths Trustees lived in all parts of the 
courtry, it might be well, before a decision 
was come to, to ask the opinion of the 
whole body. 

Mr. Lister said the difficulties of travel- 
ling were being constantly diminished. 

Mr. A. NicHorson regretted that the 
motion had keen brought forward again, 
and repeated the objection he made a year 
ago, that they would thereby lose the 
interest and support of Trustees in the 
Manchester district, and wovld not get 
an adequate meeting in Oxford. 

Mr. Joun Dendy pointed to the attend- 
ance at that meeting as proof that the 
desire among Truste2s in the north to keep 
the annual mecting in Manchester was not 
very keen. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis said that the 
Colleg - at Oxford was clearly tha right place 
for the annual meeting; but that in order 
to maintain the interest. of supporters 
they ought to hold special meetings as well, 
not in Manchester only, butin all their chief 
centres ; atsuch meetings, held for that 
special purpose, the Principal and other 
trusted representatives of the College 
should have the opportunity of speaking 
of the ideal of the College and its work, 
and thus bring it into close touch with our 
people throughout the country. 

The Rev. C. J. Srreer said that in that 
matter at least he was conservative, and 
felt that something ought to be allowed 
to sentiment. He thought that the 
annual meeting should continue to be 
held in the city where the College was 
originally founded: lf in future there 


was only one annual meeting of Trust2es 
instead of two, when the administration 
of the College could be revised, it would 
concentrate still more power in the hands 
of a few. If that change were made 
he knew they would lose subscriptions: 

The Rev. P. H. WicksTErp said that 
it was far better to have one annual meeting 
for an effective checking of the administra- 
tion of the College, because then they would 
make a more determined effort to be present 
and they would all be together at the one 
meeting, whereas when there were two, 
forces were divided, and often it was not 
possible to attend both meetings, 

The Rev. C. HARGROVE supported the 
motion, and the CHAIRMAN, in putting 
it, said that as treasurer he was not in the 
least afraid: He thought better of the 
Trustees than to suppose that any of them 
would withdraw their subscriptions on such 
a ground. 

The resolution was passed by 27 to 13: 


A vote of thanks to the chairman ~ 


brought the meeting to a close: 


THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL: 

Srr,—We feel sure that your readers, 
so many of whom have shown deep interest 
in the Norwich Martineau Memorial, will 
like to know the result of the postponed 
meeting of the Octagon Chapel Committee 
last evening. 

A most difficult task confronted them: 
Tt will be seen by the subscription list given 
on another page, that £877 of the £1,300 
appealed for in your issue of December 
1, 1906, has now been subscribed, leaving 
£423 of that sum still uncontributed: In 
arriving at a decision, the Committee felt 
bound to look at this uncontributed sum as 
atemporary addition to the £500 which the 
congregation has recently undertaken to 
raise, which addition, wntil contributed, 
would saddle the congregation with a total 
debt of £923, plus architect’s fees: 

They had therefore before them, on the 
one hand, the fear of crushing the spirit of 
the congregation by a too-long-lasting effort 
to pay off their debt, with the current 
interest thereon; and on the other, the 
intense discouragement to all concerned, 
but especially to Sunday School teachers 
and scholars, which abandonment of the 
present plans would mean:. They had also 
to take into account the emphatically 
expressed desire ofa large number of those 
who have contributed since the appeal 
of December 1 (many of these sending gifts 
or promises for the second, third, and even 
fourth and fifth times) that the present 
plans should be adhered to. 

This, then, being their position, the 
Committee felt themselves justified in 
hoping that there still remains a suffi- 
ciently large fund of unexhausted gener- 
osity to warrant their decision to carry 
out the published plans: This decision 
they are accordingly commending to the 
congregation: They trust that in so doing 
they are showing, not only their sense 
of the widespread sympathy hitherto shown 
by contributors with their earnest desire 
to carry on the work inaugurated by Dr. 
Martineau, but also their desire to preserve 
the character of the buildings as a Mar- 
tineau. memorial: 

January 16,1907; -F: A. Morrram, 

Hon. Sec,, Martineau Memorial Fund. 


however, 
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TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. ~ 
(fA LSE 

COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP—ITS 
ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 

THe facts upon which Mr. Richard 
Robinson bases his hopes of ethical ad- 
vance resulting from the extension of 
Socialism cannot be disputed. The public 
ownership of certain public services has 
developed among us, as he truly says, 
“*the capacity for ethical influence of a 
refining kind ’’ which may reach even the 
humblest municipal worker. __ 

The outcome of further developments 
may, however, be legitimately disputed ; 
and Mr. Richard Simon has placed before 
your readers, in a forcible and concen- 
trated form, the criticisms of collectivism 
which, curiously enough, are made by the 
representatives of Benthamism in common 
with the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. Exception may be taken to 
many of the criticisms of Mr. Simon on 
the ground that they are unsupported 
assertions. Such phrases as ‘‘ The 
bureaucrat is, necessarily, sterile,’’ are 
found, when tested by experience, to be 
untrue; and ‘‘ Only in the free air of 
individual competition can the mind and 
work of man grow ’’ is a Sentence springing 
doubtless from the heart of the writer, 
rather than from his reasoning faculty. 
To contradict the bald assertion of the 
** sterility’? of municipal and national 
servants, one has but to point to the 
multitude of improvements in telegraphy 
made by the operators in the Government 
service ; and to the numerous devices for 
safety in the municipal tramway service 
adopted during the last year or two, 
mainly invented by municipal officials. 
(Two of these have been adopted in Liver- 
pool since the beginning of the present 
year.) Numerous similar instances of 
the fertility of the ‘‘ bureaucrat ’’ can be 
cited. To invalidate the sonorous pro- 
clamation of the unique growing powers 
of the “‘ free air of individual competition,”’ 
it is only necessary to show that the air 
of competition is by no means fresh or 
free, but fetid and stifling to the last 
degree. The atmosphere of ‘‘ free com- 
petition’’ is the atmosphere of the shambles 
and the battle-field; the carcases of 
those who have tailed and fallen pollute the 
air; their blood cries out to us for a better 
order of socisty. Competition undoubt- 
edly develops the hsroes of the cotton 
exchange and the stock-market, but Mr. 
Simon will surely not contend that these 
are the highest types of humanity! It 
is arguable that the qualities of mind and 
heart which render success in competition 
impossible— unselfishness, generosity, al- 
truism—are qualities which the religious 
man is bound to respect. In ‘‘ business ”’ 
we dismiss them from our thoughts, we 
shrug our shoulders, we call the man who 


“possesses them a fool, and we repeat that 


parrot-like formula, which at once excuses 
and condemns our lower morality— 
“* Business is business.’’ 

A large part of Mr. Simon’s article is an 
indictment of representative government, 
and one is bound to admit that that 
institution is by no means perfect. It is, 
an advance upon absolute 
monarchy and upon oligarchy. By and 


‘by we may discover something better. 
Meantime, if representative government 


is admittedly an improvement, it is | ment ata loss to the employer is unbusiness- 
ifficult to see the force of Mr. Simon’s | like and leads to bankruptcy. A device 


plea for the retention of absolutism in 
industry. Individual ownership and con- 
trol in the world of material production and 
distribution are analogous to absolutism 
in political government. Socialism or 
collectivism advances the type of industrial 
organisation, and brings it into line with 
representative political government. 

Mr. Simon suggests that the State 
‘annexes ’’ an undertaking when it has 
been brought to a certain pitch of financial 
success by private enterprise. Precisely 
the opposite of this is the fact. 

If Mr. Simon will examine the records he 
will find that the State has, in most cases, 
come to the rescue of a drowning under- 
taking and saved its life. We have, 
especially in the earlier instances, national- 
ised and municipalised in despair of 
obtaining a service reasonably cheap and 
efficient from private enterprise. This 
was the case in the ‘‘ annexing ’”’ of the 
telegraphs, of the water supplies, of the 
making of roads and sewers, of the building 
of workmen’s dwellings, and other enter- 
prises. It is the chief argument to-day in 
favour of national railways. 

But a comparison of the respective 
“* incentives to industry ’’ under the two 
systems should give us a ready test of their 
relative ethical qualities. Neither can be 
wholly bad or wholly good; but a calm 
comparison of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two should help us to 
decide whether the transition should be 
retarded or welcomed. We have now so 
many examples in this country of the col- 
lectivist method, that a comparisori with 
private enterprise is reasonably possible, 
and we may with safety proceed to deduce 
from the operations going on about us the 
general ethical principle underlying each 
form of industrial and commercial organisa- 
tion. On the one hand we have ‘‘ personal 
gain”’ as the outstanding motive which kezps 
the organism going ; on the other hand the 
corresponding motive is ‘‘ public service.’’ 
It is personal gain that leads, under 
individualism, to the establishment of an 
industry, to the building of ships, to the 
making of railways, to the running to and 
fro of men and women busy in the pro- 
duction of wealth. We do not ask or 
expect people to embark upon any enter- 
prise which will not ‘‘ pay.’’ The burden 
of every prospectus is the probability of a 
return to those who may adventure their 
money in a new concern. So certain were 
the old economists that personal gain 
was the one supreme incentive to produc- 
tion, that they placed it first in order of 
importance in the elementary propositions 
of the science of political economy : 
‘“That every man desires to obtain 
additional wealth with as little sacrifice as 
possible ’’ (Senior’s ‘‘ Political Eeonomy,”’ 
page 26). This principle, practically 
triumphant in our present society, exalts 
the making of wealth to the chief place 
among human duties and responsibilities. 
One alter another the restraints of Christian 
teaching have been thrown aside, until we 
have gradually come to tolerate the evils 
resulting from the struggle for commercial 
existence and supremacy. The discharge 
of large numbers of workmen in times of 
depression is not condemned, because we 
all recognise that to retain them in employ- 


for the saving of life in mines or factories, 
or on the railways or ships, depends for its 
adoption not upon its efficacy, but upon 
its cheapness and non-interference with 
the profit-making efficiency of the under- 
taking. The proof of this lics in the fact 
that such devices need to be forced upon 
‘* private enterprise ’’ by legal enactment, 
inspection, and heavy penalties. The 
ethics of private enterprise permit us to 
purchase the labour of our fellow-creatures 
at the lowest market rate without regard 
to their comfort, health, or character, and 
equally without regard to social conse- 
quences. The market takes its upward or 
downward course utterly regardless of the 
desolated homes of factory operatives or 
coal-miners. The human factor counts 
for little with the ‘‘ bulls’’ and ‘‘ bears.’’ 
In some vague and only half understood 
way the public good may be occasionally 
subserved by private enterprise. Nothing 
can be wholly bad. But the ‘‘ spring of 
action,’’ the causing and directing principle 
stands forth plainly revealed as the self- 
regarding motive, ‘personal gain.’’ 
Whatever of good has issued from the war 
of conflicting private interests must be 
regarded as incidental and secondary. 

The ethical basis of collectivism, on the 
contrary, regards the personal gain of the 
individual as an incidental and secondary 
good. It aims only indirectly (if ] may say 
so) at the benefit of the individual. 
‘* Socialism maintains that industrial 
operations should be made subservient to 
human good; and that the moral law 
should control the relations of business and 
the whole field of human action every day 
in the week’’ (Kirkup’s ‘* Inquiry into 
Socialism,’ page 132). Should the 
collectivist motive, the public welfare, 
ultimately triumph, it must obviously 
operate to remove many economic evils 
which now oppress us. - It cares more for 
efficiency of service than for the accumula- 
tion of huge fortunes ; It regards ** unem- 
ployment ’’ as a social waste instead of a 
temporary saving of expenditure; low 
wages become under it a social loss, des- 
tructive of well-being, instead of a means to 
larger profit. The collectivist is able to 
point, in confirmation of these expectations, 
to the acknowledged greater efficiency of 
public undertakings over private businesses 
of similar character ; to the greater security 
of employment, and the advantages of 
wages, hours, holidays, medical attendance 
and pensions, which public service affords, : 
and to the deeper sense of public duty which 
the rapid extension of collectivist industry 
has undoubtedly created. 

Most of these contentions are admitted 
by Mr, Simon when he speaks of the pride 
of our officials in the work they have accom- 
plished, and when he suggests that the 
better wages and conditions of public 
service have attracted a better class of men. 
I need not fill your space with instances 
in support of the argument. 1 am con- 
cerned in proving the contention that the 
failure of private enterprise to provide a 
satisfactory social construction, and the 
admitted superiority of collectivism. in 
this respect, are not mere accidents or 
unconnected circumstances; They are due 
to the disparity of the ethical motives 
animating the respective systems, .From 
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a society based on personal gain we may 
expect poorer ethical results, than from 
a social order founded upon the higher 
motive of public well-being. 

‘** Considered as a principle and theory 
of social and economic life, Socialism,’’ 
says Thomas Kirkup in the work already 
quoted, ‘‘ is marked by the entire harmony 
and even identity of its moral spirit with 
that of Ohristianity.’’ 

LInverpool. JoHN Epwarps. 

Srr,—If the good motives of its advo- 
cates were a guarantee of the soundness of 
its claims, Collective Ownership would be 
justified. ‘‘ State ownership of all the 
instruments of production, distribution, 
and exchange ’’ involves State ownership 
of person as well as property. Make the 
minority so far dependent on the State—a 
dependence only to be avoided by starva- 
tion or emigration—and one can easily 
conceive some of the consequences that 
would inevitably follow. Those who had 
not aggressed on the equal liberty of others 
would be reduced from the ranks of men to 
the position of tools. Conformity would 
be at a premium and dissent at a terrible 
discount. Those appointed by the majority 
to rule would possess enormous power ; 
but the minority would, in the same degree, 
suffer the loss of self-direction. And yet 
those ruled, those denied the ownership of 
a printing machine, must labour for their 
oppressors! Why should such a relation- 
ship, so pregnant with mischief, so prclific 
of party strife, so destructive of ability, 
so favourable to stagnation—be set up 
between one party and another in the 
community ? Poverty is no justification 
of compulsory collectivism. ‘‘ Force is no 
remedy,’’ but Christianity is. 
making us all dependent on the State, but 
by the increase of self-rule, and voluntary 
association will social reform produce 
social betterment. 

W. Srpson. 

6, Broomfield-road, 

Heaton Moor, Jan. 21. 


UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 

THE public meeting held in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester (in one of the lower 
rooms) on Wednesday evening, January 16, 
by the National Conference Union for 
Social Service, made, as the President, 


the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed said, a quiet 


and modest beginning in the work to which 
the Union has set itself. The meeting 
cannot have numbered more than 60 or 70, 
and certainly was not fully representative 
of the strength of the churches in the Man- 
chester district: It. was, however, amply 
justified by the spirit which pervaded the 
gathering and the earnest purpose of all 
that was said. 

The PreEsIDENT having expressed the 
great regret of the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
President of the National Conference, that 
ilmess prevented him from being present 
as he had hoped, made a statement as to the 
purpose of their Union. 

No churches, he said, drawn together for 
religious fellowship and the strengthening 
of religious life, could now ignore social 
claims. The conception of the church as 
not only primarily but exclusively con- 
cerned with a man’s own personal attitude 
to eternal things and his own personal 
morality; was one impossible for any 
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reflecting being to hold to-day; the con- 


ception of society as an organism had 


sunk too deeply into their consciousness 
for that. It was more and more felt that 
the life of any church or spiritual fellow- 
ship, not only might, but must bear 
directly upon those larger questions of 
collective responsibility which so vitally 
affected the well-being of the people. 
Indeed, this was really involved in the 
personal conception of religion itself; for 
the primary function of the church and of 
religion must be to adjust the perspective 
of life and impress on men the relative im- 
portance of things, which under the stress 
of practical life were apt to fall into the 
background. Practical hfe impressed on 
us the urgency of bread-winning and of 
family claims; the Church declared that 
other things were even more important, and 
tried to make us feel that they were more 
urgent also. If it succeeded, it would, 
by the same act, lift us above the personal 
and into the social conception of life, and 
make the claims of social duty and social 
love as urgent as those of commercial 
success, 

The churches had always recognised this 
in a measure, and in this social Union he 
thought they should begin by seeing how 
far they could be helpful to the churches in 
the things they were already doing. 
Wherever they were to end, they must begin 
where they were. In the Sunday school, 
in Bands of Hope and Mercy, for instance, 
all should feel a stimulating and directing 
power from that Union representing the 
collective force of the churches. But there 
were also many other ways in which they 
might help. He knew from his own experi- 
ence that both in town and country, people 
were often brought into contact with evils 
provided against by law, and because they 
did not know the law, and by what means 
it could be set in action, were inclined, 
under the plea of ignorance, to let things 
alone. They as a society might be able to 
help people who were ready to move in 
such cases and take away the excuse of 
ignorance from others. 

Further, they should encourage study of 
the housing question, and drink and other 
matters, and make the churches quiet, 
unassuming educative influences; pre- 
paring an enlightened public opinion to 
guide, to criticise, and to support the efforts 
of statesmen. ‘Their organisation, though 
not sectarian, was domestic, but their 
goal was public. 

If they could make themselves effective in 
supporting and helping people in what they 
already wanted to do, they would soon be- 
come influential in extending both the will 
and the power to do social work; but they 
could not guide, stimulate, and awake public 
opinion unless they were themselves already 
felt as an effective power in well-doing. 
They must build up for themselves a repre- 
sentative position, getting into connection 
at every point with the churches, meeting 
the demands for help, and then developing 
the work still further. 

Then, in time, they might find that their 
body of churches was doing some kind of 
pioneer work in social, public, and moral 
reform, worthy of the noble traditions and 
opportunities which their freedom from 
official restraint, their heritage of liberty 
and love of truth ought to put within their 
reach; 
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The Rev. H. D. Roserts, of Liverpool, 
told of the work which had been done 
by the Hope-street Church Social Study 
Circle: For a year they had taken 
Hobson’s ‘‘ Social Problem’’ as_ their 
subject of study, and then felt they must 
do something. The result had been the 
public meeting on the Sweated Labour of 
Women and Girls, a report of which recently 
appeared in these columns. Since then, 
Mr. Roberts said, it had taken him an hour 
a day to answer the letters which came in, 
either making inquiries or giving informa- 
tion on the subject of their meeting. That 
showed that they had_really succeeded in 
moving public opinion, and other results 
had followed. 

Miss M. C. Grrrins answered the objec- 
tion that in trying to better social condi- 
tions they were weakening character. 
That objection surely showed a want of 
faith in the Divine government, and in the 
divinity of man, which should be the 
guiding principle of their church life. She 
told of the experience of a holiday school 
they had organised at Leicester, and how 
some of the sceptics had been astonished 
by the amount of natural goodness dis- 
played by the children. They had tried 
in that school to let the children have the 
joy of work ; and that was what they should ~ 
try for in the wider field, for all men and 
women, to make and not to mar noble 
character. On the subject of labour, she 
urged them to read the report of the 
Belgian Government on the sweating in the 
clothing industries, which showed how 
impossible was any true and noble life under 
such conditions. They must not relax their 
efforts to educate people in such subjects. 
They must be awakened to the needs of 
others and the desire for some means to 
satisfy them, so that when the time came, 
as come it must in this generation or the 
next, when they would have to share their 
inheritance with the disinherited, they 
would be ready to do it gladly and not 
grudgingly. . 

Miss H. M. Jounson spoke of the great 
importance of temperance work as affecting 
the health and happiness of the people. 
She dwelt especially on the enormous 
economic waste of their present drinking 
habits, and urged serious attention to this. 
It was not only the drink bill, as marking a 
stupendous unproductive expenditure, and 
all the waste of crime and lunacy and 
death which resulted, which people ought 
to be made to realise, but there was also 
the sober man’s drink bill to be reckoned 
out, what he had to pay in the heavy 
burden of rates, due to excessive police and 
prison requirements and other things the 
great proportion of which was solely due 
to the evils of drink. She spoke with 
warm commendation of Miss Catherine 
Drummond’s pamphlet, ‘‘An Outline of 
the Temperance Question,’’ published 
(for 3d.) by the O.E.T.S., and urged its 
study by all who desired reliable informa- 
tion and guidance in this matter. 

The Rev. Cuartes PEAcH said there 
could be no question of greater importance 
than that Miss Johnson had spoken of, for 
if they had a sober manhood they could 
appeal with hope to the people, and they 
would settle the other questions for 
themselves: Some of them thought that 
the kindred subject of vegetarianism went 
no less to the root of social progress, Even 
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in that season of prosperous trade they had 
evidence that there was really a body of 
the unemployed in their midst, when on 
Christmas Day when the snow came, 
1,000 men were found ready to turn out in 
the night to sweep the snow at 5d. an hour, 
while on Boxing Day there were 3,000 
so engaged; and he pictured by way of 
contrast a city in which, under such 
circumstances, appeal could be made 
to the young men of the community, 
and they would turn out and do that work, 
for love of their city. They had yet to 
learn what might be done by collective 
power in a great city, to make it beautiful 
and noble, with a large common life. 

Mr. Councrttor WictEy also spoke, 
emphasising the great opportunity there 
was in Sunday-school work, and a vote of 
thanks to the President, moved by Mr. 
Fletcher Robinson and seconded by Mr. 
Richard Robinson, brought the meeting 
to a close. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


NORTH MIDLANDS. 


Tue ‘‘ New Theology ’’ has interested 
the North Midlands no less than other 
districts. The attitude of certain men 
towards this movement seems to be taking 
curious and incalculable forms. From 
unexpected quarters some cheap and un- 
worthy gibes have been directed against it. 
But Dr. Forsyth’s attitude could have 
been casily anticipated. As might have 
been expected, he pontificates at large, and, 
in the name of a ‘‘ theology of grace,”’ 
writes many ungtacious things. , 

From the Olympian heights of theo- 
logical superiority he condescends to 
instruct the readers of the Tribune in its 
issue of last Tuesday. As an illustration of 
the scorn and pride of the expert, it would 


_ be difficult, if not impossible, to find any- 


thing to match his concluding paragraph. 
Here it is: ‘* Finally, 1 think we should, in 
the main, agree that theologians are entitled 
to be heard on questions of theology. And 
I will allow myself to add that some 
popular attempts at theology are like a 
bad photograph — under-developed and 
over-exposed.”’ 

And J will ‘‘ allow myself ’’ further to 
add that although you may be able to refute 
an argument you cannot refute a sneer ; 
and, indeed, the Principal of Hackney 
Theological College seems to be well aware 
of this. 

It is to be regretted that a few Unitarians 
—not the most representative, I believe— 
are lending themselves to small-minded 
abuse of the movement, which is entirely 
on liberal and progressive lines. It must 
be admitted that there has been no small 
amount of irritating provocation. The 
** Anerley men’’ have shown a touching 
and affecting solicitude to patent or 
copyright the movement (of which we are 
judiciously informed a certain paper is the 
organ) and to repudiate all connection with 
Unitarianism. This has led to some 
strained attempts to make artificial dis- 
tinctions between the New Theology and 
the Liberal Christianity of our own churches. 
The consequence has been that more than 
once in the course of this controversy 
writers and speakers have misrepresented 
and caricatured Unitarianism, Mr, Camp- 


bell himself, to his honour be it said, does 
not seem to have had any hand in this. 
So far as my observation goes—and I have 
tried to watch the movement closely— 
his own undistorted references to Unita- 
rianism have been scrupulously just ; and 
if this be so, it ought to be generously 
acknowledged by us. After all, it cannot 
be easy for bim to be perfectly fair to us, 
when attempts are being made on all hands 
to prejudice the public against his views 
by calling them Unitarian. He has been 
candid and courageous enough to say that 
from his point of view ‘‘ the old issue be- 
tween Unitarianism and Trinitarianism 
simply ceases to exist ; we do not need the 
names.’? What more can we reasonably 
expect him to say? For my own part, I 
heartily agree with him on this particular 
point, and so do many Unitarians who 
prefer to call themselves Free Christians 
or Free Catholics. If the name Trini- 
tarian is definitely abandoned we may con- 
sent to drop the name Unitarian; and 
whatever merely doctrinal differences still 
remain between us, we may unite forces in a 
Free Catholic Christianity and let the dead 
of all the sects bury their dead while we 
preach the larger and more comprehensive 
Gospel. 1 earnestly hope that Mr. Camp- 
bell will resolutely refuse to be driven from 
this position by uncharitable remarks, 
whether made by Unitarians or Trinitarians, 


What concerns me far more is another 
issue. I fear that the rock on which the 
New Theology may split is the moral ques- 
tion. J do not think it is consistent with 
the highest ethics for representatives of 
this movement to remain in doctrinally 
trust-bound chapels. If they plead justi- 
fication, it seems to me the Broad Church- 
men in the Anglican Communion and the 
Tiberal Catholics in the Roman Commu- 
nion must be held innocent. The diffi- 
culties from our point of view must not, 
however, be minimised. Some Continental 
(and indeed some English) theologians who 
have appeared on the platform of our 
International Conference are entangled 
in the meshes of the same ethical problem, 
but we have hitherto refrained from 
passing censure upon them: We should 
be at least equally lenient with the New 
Theology men: But, even so, I hope that 
the more heroic part will before long be 
taken by all these representatives of the 
broader faith and that they will seek for 
themselves a really free pulpit: The 
‘unrest in the Churches ’’—and outside 
the Churches—not only gives us our oppor- 
tunity, but lays upon us a special charge. 
Dr. Harald Hoéffding, in his remarkable 
‘* Philosophy of Religion,’’ has said that 
“the importance which, notwithstanding 
all historical, philosophical and ethical 
criticism, the Church persists in attaching 
to dogma brings her into opposition with 
herself, in her mission as a great educational 
and philanthrophic spiritual force: For 
it is an illusion to believe that she can 
maintain any lasting predominance over 
the masses when once the true state of the 
case as to the basis of the development 
and the practical significance of dogmas 
has become a matter of general knowledge: 
It often looks to a spectator as though 
the Church was staking her all in a game 
which is already and obviously lost: The 
intellectual discord brought about by 
dogmatic beliefs is making itself felt in 


increasingly larger circles.’’ The emer- 
gence of the New Theology is a capital 
instance of the truth of this observation: 
But a mere theology, new or old, is 
impotent to remove this difficulty: We 
need a sterner sense of the obligations of 
honour and veracity: As the same dis- 
tinguished philosopher says, ‘‘ There is 
here only one natural solution. : : 3 viz.; 
absolute freedom of teaching, so that per- 
sonal integrity and intellectual honesty 
may come by their own rights: The 
laity will then have to choose for them- 
selves and will divide on the lines of this 
choice. Freedom of teaching, the right 
of which is at present only admitted by the 
highest scientific institutions, must be 
extended to all places and to all institu- 
tions where men are addressed on spiritual 
matters: What we want is opportunity to 
see with our own eyes, and to make our 
own experiences: But how is this to be 
attained if such opportunity is not even 
afforded to the teacher ?”’ 

Here, then, we must still find a distinctive 
and important mission that ought to 
challenge our best enthusiasm: 

In the North Midland district we are; 
I believe, alive to this opportunity: Our 
churches are quite as vigorous as they 
have ever been at any time within the 
half-a-dozen years of my acquaintance with 
them: It is true that this is not saying 
much ; but when one hears public laments 
among some of the great orthodox bodies 
that they are actually losing ground, it is 
some comfort to be able to say that we 
are at least not going back. . In one case 
a distinct advance may be recorded: An 
interesting movement has been organised 
at Coalville—a colliery district between 
Leicester and Burton: I visited the place 
last Sunday. The group of friends there 
are prominently associated with the Adult 
School, are animated by a fine spirit, 
and have already done much to educate 
the thought of the town: If only they 
can sustain their efforts for a few years 
their enterprise ought to be rewarded by the 
building of a new church: 

The Rev. W. H. Burgess is doing splendid 
work, not only as minister of Loughborough 
and Ilkeston, but as the Hon. Sec. of the 
Lay Preachers’ Union: It is impossible 
to praise too highly the services of the 
lay preachers who are giving ungrudging 
and acceptable assistance to many of our 
congregations. 

Our district has recently welcomed a 
small invasion of new ministers—the Rev: 
Hermann Thomas at Leicester, the Rev: 
Hugon 8. Tayler at Chesterfield, the Rev: 
F. Heming Vaughan at Mansfield, and the 
Rev. Ellison A. Voysey at Northampton: 
Christ Church (Nottingham) and Newark 
are still vacant: Lincoln, to the regret of 
all who have our cause most deeply at 
heert, remains closed: The local trustees, 
who are in a majority, refuse to move in the 
matter until accumulations from the 
large endowment enable them to pay off a 
debt on the chapel: Their action is 
deplored by the Association and by the 
non-resident trustees, and is far from 
being in accordance with what those who 
opportunely intervened in certain local 
difficulties anticipated would be the reward 
of their good offices: 

Both congregations at Leicester now 
provide Pleasant Evenings for Women, and 
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these efforts, from all that one hears, 
are extraordinarily successful and might 
happily be repeated elsewhere. 

The Friar Gate congregation at Derby 
has recently gone to considerable expense 
in extending and improving their premises, 
and a successful bazaar was recently held 
to clear off the debt incurred. The pro- 
ceedings were, however, overshadowed by 
the death of Mr. 8. D. Hall, whose loss 
is profoundly felt not only in Derby but 
throughout our whole district. 

Here, at the High Pavement, we are in 
excellent spirits. Thanks to the great 
generosity and deep attachment of our 
members, the ‘‘ Cathedral of the North 
Midlands ’’ has recently adorned herself 
in many beautiful ways, and looks more 
handsome than ever. We keep adding a 
few fresh names to our membership, and 
altogether we have every reason to be in 
good heart. 

J will conclude by inviting visitors to 
Nottingham to come and see Mr. Henry 
Holiday’s small but exquisitely lovely 
window in commemoration of the Centen- 
ary of the Sunday-school and Mr. Nelson 
Dawson’s beautifully executed memorial 
to Richard Acland Armstrong. 

J. Ms Luoyp Tuomas. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


———— 

[Notices and Reports fer this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning atlatesi | 


Bootle.—The Rey. J. Morley Mills preached 
on Sundey week, in the Free Church, an earnest 
sermon on the subject of infant mortality, of 
which a full summary appeared in the Booile 
Times of January 18. Mr. Mills pointed to the 
more effective means taken for the care of 
children in such German cities as Leipzig and 
Elberfeld, and referred in conclusion to the 
Social Problem Circle, which meets on Sunday 
afternoon in the lower hall of his church for 
the study of such questions. 

Brighton,—The annual scholars’ party was 
held on January 16. The lecture hall was filled 
by children and their parents and friends, 
when, after tea and games, the prizes were dis- 
tributed, and a performance admirably given by 
some of the scholars, under the direction of their 
teachers, Miss Boys, who distributed the 
prizes, spoke with feeling of her retirement 
from the active work of teaching in the Sunday- 
scheol, after more than twenty-two years of 
continuous service. A presentation was made 
to her by one of the elder girls of her class, on 
behalf of the scholars and teachers of the school, 
as a small token of regard, and of remembrance 
of her long and faithful devotion to the welfare 
of the school. Mr. Thompson, her oldest fellow- 
teacher, and the Rev. Priestley Prime, the minister 
of the church, expressed the regret of all con- 
cerned at the loss of Miss Boys’ services as 
teacher, appreciation of her long and earnest 
service, and satisfaction that she had consented to 
retain the offices of secretary and treasurer. 

Cardiff (West Grove).—The annual Christ- 
mas treat for the Sunday-school children was 
held on Wednesday, January 9. After tea, 
which was ably superintended by Mrs. Moore, 
the children were entertained by some very 
interesting limelight views, Mr. J. E. Barnard 
and Mr. E. Baker manipulating the lantern, 
whilst Mrs. Barnard gave descriptive readings. 
During intervals the children gave recitations, 
songs, and duets. Mrs. Whitaker kindly pre- 
sented the scholars with prizes for good attend- 
ance and conduct. Everyone present was 
presented with a motto card for 1907. 

Chatham.—tThe Rev. J. Tyssul Davis returned 
home last Saturday, landing at Southampton 
from the R.M.S. Briton, after a pleasant voyage 
from Cape Town. He preached on Sunday, and 
on Thursday there was a congregational meeting 
to welcome him home. 

Horsham.—The children of the Free Christian 
Church School had their annual winter party on 

Thursday, January 10. They adiaibled in the 


chapel at 6 o’clock, sang their New Year kymns, 
and listened to a brief address from the Rev. 
J. J. Martin; and the prizes for regular attend- 
ance and good conduct, of which there was a 
record number (24), were distributed by Mrs. 
Martin. In the course of the evening a 
dramatic performance of “The Unambitious 
Queen,” by the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, was 
succcssfully given. 

Liverpool: Ullet-road.—At a meeting of 
the Rathbone Literary Club on January 17, Mr. 
Harding A. Roberts gave a lecture on Edmund 
Burke, and, aiter a brief biographical introduc- 
tion, dealt with three of the leading features of 
Burke’s public policy, the American Colonies, 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and the 
French Revolution. Posterity had fully justi- 
fied Burke's policy regarding America and India, 
but not so fuily regarding France, The Rey. J. 
Collins Odgers presided, and a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the lecturer. 

London: Bermondsey. —The thirteenth 
anniversary meeting of the Band of Hope and 
Mercy was held on Thursday, the 17th inst., 
when 84 children and 34 parents and _ frierds 
were present. The Superintendent (Mr. A. W. 
Harris) presided, and was able to report steady 
progress during 1906, especially in the interest 
shown by the children in the meetings, and the 
good discipline maintained. Brief addresses of 
congratulation and encouragement were given 
by Mr. R. T. Berdinner (Southwark B. H. 
Union), Mr. J. C. Pain (a past president), Mr. 
Neil L. Henry (U.K.B.H.U.), Rev. Frederic 
Allen (Chairman N.U.T.A.), Mr. W. J. Noel 
(Stratford), Mr. Jesse Hipperson (minister and 
president), fand Mrs. R. Whitmore Cox, who 
also distributed 44 medals and prizes won for 
regular attendance and good conduct. Hymns 
and melodies were heartily sung, and solos and 
recitations given by members during the evening. 

London: Brixton.—Several pleasant gather- 
ings have marked the opening of the New Year. 
On Thursday, January 10, tea and entertainment 
were given to the senior Sunday scholars. On 
the following evening the younger scholars were 
eatertained. The annual prize distribution took 
place on Sunday afternoon, January 13, in the 
church. The service was conducted by the Rev. 
F. W; Stanley, after which Mr. John Harrison 
gave the prizes gained by good marks for con- 
duct and attendance to thirty-four scholars. 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Abraham (superintendent) 
briefly addressed the young people. At the con- 
clusion of the service Mr. Harrison kindly pre- 
sented each of the teachers with a copy of the 
new edition of the Sunday-school code book. 
On the following evening Mrs. Stanley’s motbers’ 
meeting had its New Year’s party. 

London: Limehouse.—The annual New 
Year parties of the Sunday-schools were held at 
Durning Hall, on Thursday and Friday, Jan- 
uary 10 and 11. On both evenings the hall was 
filled with merry, expectant children, who 
thoroughly enjoyed their substantial tea, and 
later the distribution of medals and prizes for 
punctuality and regular attendance. Miss Shaw- 
cross, representing Lady Durning Lawrence, 
came down on Thursday, the principal evening, 
and presented the medals and prizes. 

Manchester: Heaton Moor.—On Friday 
week the Rev. T. P. Spedding delivered an 
illustrated lecture, entitled ‘*‘ With the Unitarian 
Van: The Story of a Summer Campaign in 
1906.” The lecture was illustrated with between 
sixty and seventy specially prepared lantern 
slides, consisting of views gathered on the 
journey, and a number of special photographs of 
the van. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On Wednesday, Jan. 
9, the following note appeared in the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle: —* Many Novocastrians have 
heard of the resignation of the Rev. Frank 
Walters, the eloquent minister of the Church of 
the Divine Unity in New Bridge-street, with 
genuine regret. His ministry will terminate in 
April, the end of the 22nd year of his pastorate 
in Newcastle. Mr. Walters has been a real 
educational foree in our city. He has been 
much more than a minister of religion. By his 
lectures on Shakespeare and other literary sub- 
jects he has done much to develop an interest 
in elevating studies, and his pulpit teaching has 
been of the sort which appealed not only to 
Unitarians but to the adherents of other re- 
ligious denominations, and, indeed, to all who are 
engaged in the serious quest of truth. In short, 
Newcastle and the neighbouchood’ are under a 
deep obligation to Mr. Walters, who, though its 
growth may not have been obtrusively obvious, 


has doubtless sown much seed that has borne 
good fruit,” 


Newport, Mon.—A well attended social 


gathering of members and friends was held on 
Thursday evening, January 17, in the Charles- 
street Church. An excellent musical programme 


was much enjoyed, and- a series of electrical 
experiments by Mr. G. H. Llewellyn were 
followed with great interest. Everybody present 
agreed that the Sccial was the most successful 
yet held by the Ckurch. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday 
School Usion.—The quarterly mecting was 
held at Denton, on Saturday last, about 130 
persons being present. After tea Miss Dornan, 
the vice-president, took the chair, the president, 
Rev. B.C. Coustable, Leing absent through 
illness. Rey. Jenkyn Thomas, the newly settled 
minister at Glossop, was welcomed into the 
Unicn. Miss Dornan then called upon the Rey. 
W. Harrison to present to Mr. Slater, in re- 
cognition of the completion of twenty years’ 
service as hon. secretary, during which he had 
never missed a meeting, an illuminated address, 
bound in album form, and containing a list of 
the present officers of the affiliated schools, and 
a list of the officers of the union from its com- 
mencement, The address was accompanied by 
a splendid fish-set, in an oak case. After the 
presentation and acknowledgment, an interesting 
paper was read by Rey. H. E. Perry, of Denton, 
on “The Personal Element in Sunday-schools 
and Theological Teaching,” followed by a dis- 
cussion, in which part was taken by Revs. 
W. Harrison, H. B. Smith, W. G. Price, E. C. 
Evans, and Messrs. R. Firth and W. Woodall. 
Mr. Perry replied, and votes of thanks to the 
reader, to the Denton friends, and to Miss 
Dornan responded to, and fullowed by the 
Evening Hymn and benediction, clesed the 
evening. : 

Norwich.—The Octagon Chapel was almost 
full on Sunday evening last—over 400 adults 
being present—when the Rey. Alfred Hall 
preached on the New Theology. During the 
moaths of November and December Mr. Hail 
delivered a course of five sermons on Unitarian 
doctrine, when the average attendance,was 300. 
On Thursday, the 17th inst., Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. Stevens invited the Sunday-school teachers 
to a party at the institute. Through the 
generous hospitality d‘spiayed and careful pre- 
paration of the pregramme a capital evening was. 
spent. The occasion was taken to bid farewell 
to Mr. C. Finch, the secretary of the boys’ 
school, and Mr. H, May, treasurer of the schools, 
who are about to sail for Western Australia. 
Mr. H. F. Euren, a faithful member of the 
Octagon, has just retired from his position as 
editor of the Norwich Mercury, one of the oldest 
papers in the country. He has been connected 
with the paper 43 years, and has been editor 
33 years. 

Portsmouth. — A musical and dramatic 
entertainment was given on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 16, in the Sandringham Hall, 
Southsea, in aid of the funds of the John Pounds 
Girls’ Home, by some well known Southsea 
amateurs. The hall was crowded, and the enter- 
tainment @ great success. It is hoped that about 
£15 will be handed over to the treasurer. Since 
last March thirty girls have been received into 
the Home, and afterwards placed out in service. 

Trowbridge.—On Monday evening, in the 
Conigre Chapel schoolroom, the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant commenced his lectuting tour in the 
West of England. The subject was “The 
Land Jesus Lived in,’’ illustrated by lime-light 
views. Nearly 80 slides were presented, giving 
very beautiful pictures of the familiar scenes in 
the life, teachings, and wanderings of Christ, which 
were described by the lecturer in a simple, 
graphic manner, much to the interest of all 
present. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
the lecturer on. the motion of the Rey. J. Wain, 
seconded by Mr. E. Taylor. There were over 
200 people present. ; 

Wakefieid.—On Sunday week about ninety 
prizes for good conduct and regular attendance 
were distributed to the scholars connected with 
the Westgate Chapel Unitarian Sunday-schools, 
by Mr. Fred. Clayton, of the Mill Hill Sunday- 
schools, Leeds, It was a source of regret that 
the Rev. A. Chalmers was absent through in- 
disposition, the service being conducted by Mr. 
Watkins, a student at the H.M.C., Manchester. 

York.—The Rev. Frank Ballard has been 
giving three lectures in York under the auspices 
of the Evangelical Free Church Council, and 
local ministers were invited to be present and to 
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discuss the lectures. But all that was allowed 
was that questions might be handed up on paper 
to the lecturer, to be answered. On Sunday last 
the Rev. R. H. Greaves preached to a crowded 
congregation in St. Saviour-gate Chapel, criticising 
Mr. Ballard’s first lecture, and he is to continue 
the process for two more Sunday evenings. 

yorkshire Unitarian Club.—The next 
meeting of the club will be held on Saturday 
February 2, 1907, in the Chapel-lane Schools, 
Town Hall-square, Bradford. The afternoon 
business meeting will be followed by tea, and 
then at seven o’clock there will be a joint meet- 
ing of the club and the Chapel-lane congregation, 
at which the Rev. T. P. Spedding, founder of 
the Van Mission and the newly appointed field 
agent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, will deliver the ‘‘Van Lecture” 
with lantern illustrations. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice cf any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
tater than Thursday Afternoon. 

a 
SUNDAY, January 27. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horvy. - 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jessz Hiprerson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Efira-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Daryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630, Rev. 
A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Frerzston. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrais. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuirnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. L. P Jacks, M.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Tiford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. A. J. 

Ee AOTAR KE. 0/7" 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savetn Hicks, M.A., “The New 
Theology.” a 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. F. HanKryson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11, Rev. Gzorce Carrer; 7, Rey. 
W. W. CHyNoweEtH Pope. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pacu Horrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Rey. Gorpon CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrorGce CritcHiEy, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenks Jonus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. 
W. G. Foat, M.A., D.Litt. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. PHARAOH, 
and 6.30, Rev. G. Cartmr. - 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W: G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
R. P. Faruey, B.A. 


Bethnal 


: “The Children’s | 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to eaten abunieene All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


CLL * 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMERY. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Baru, Trim-strect Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
McDowsrtt. 

Bruackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprerr McGer. 

BLacKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurNnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road,11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Con. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepic Jones, M.A. 

Bricutron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizstitEy PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CamBRiIDGE, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. W. W. Cuynowrrs# Pore. 
Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 

Rev. J. H. Smrru. ~ 

CuxEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. FrsHier SHort. 

Dovszr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Guvrever, B.A. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. ManreEn. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LeicrestEer, Free Christian Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON Prrzoxp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropers. 

Liverpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. €C. Opcrrs, B.A. 

Marpstone, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30,Rev.StoprorD 
Brooxs, M.A., LL.D. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmovurtH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6,45,. 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBoroucn, Westborough, 
Rey. OTtweELt Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspaLEe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 

> 6.30, Rev. Wi1~L1aAM AGAR. 

SourHEeND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Detra Evans. 

SoutuHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TrowsrRipncE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 
J: WAI. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Mr. H. C, Hawxrys, I!1,- “‘The 
Thought of God; 6.30, ‘* Playing the Fool.” 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxss. 


SS 
IRELAND. 
Dusit, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
VaNnoez, B.D. : 
Rectang SRR 
WALES. 
New Street Meeting House, 11 


10.45 and 6.30, 


ABERYSTWITH, 
and 6.30. 
Newerort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. Burrows. 
Sas eS SEE 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Capetown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramspren BaLMrFortu. 


HESHAM UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, BURY. 


BAZAAR in Bank Street School, Bury, 
February 20th to 23rd, 1907, to raise £2,000 to 
wipe out accumulated deficits, capitalise the 
heavy ground rent, &c. Donations of money 
or goods will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Bazaar Secretary, Rev. J. M. Bass, M.A., 
15, Malvern-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


Schools, etc, 


—— 


Cie ike HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

HieuGatTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian Tazo, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
p ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


EST HAMPSTEAD 
KINDERGARTEN, TRANSITION, 
AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
11, DENNINGTON Park Roap. 


; Principal: 

Miss L. Turin, successor to Miss Gay. 
Assisted by Trained and Certificated Teachers. 

Students fully prepared for all the 
Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 

The Spring Term will begin on Wednesday, 
January 16th. Prospectus and all particulars 
on application to the Principal. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKE, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated Teacher, holds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for all advanced examinations, Many years 

experience in public schools and private 
families, 


ILIAN PHILLIPS, L.R.A.M., ex- 

Student R.A.M., teaches PIANOFORTE 

and HARMONY. Highest testimonials.—80, 
Windsor-road, Forest Gate, Hi. 


MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 


PRINCIPAL: 


Rey. J, ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
D.D., D.Litt, 


Session 1907—1908. 

Candidates for admission are requested to 
forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for Competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary undergraduate period at 
any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable at 
the College, for Students for the Ministry, 


The Dr. Daniel Jones Trustees offer to 
Ministers who have shown themselves efficient 
in active service, and desire to devote a year to 
further study, one or two Bursaries, tenable for 
one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
or to— 

A, H. Worruineton, 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester ; 
Rev, Hrenry Gow, Secs, 
3, John-street, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W., 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY COLLECE 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of Subscribers will be held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Wednesday, 
January 30th, 1907. The Chair will be taken 
at 4.80 p.m. The attendance of all Subscribers 
and friends of the College is earnestly requested. 

For the Committee, 

EB. 'TALBor, 
E. L. H. THomas 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Faith of a Free Church. Ten 
Essays by Dr. CROTHERS, Dr. CARPENTER, and 
others. 2s. net, postage 3d. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. First Series. By Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Cloth, with Portrait, 1s. 6d. net ; paper covers, 6d. net; 
postage 3d. for each Edition. 

Dogma or Doctrine? Twelve Hssays 
by J. M. LLOYD THOMAS and others. 2s. net, post- 
age 3d. 

The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles for English Readers. A Translation 
with Introduction and Notes. By J. EDWIN ODGERS, 

D. Cloth, ls. net ; postage 2d. 


The Religion of Nature and of 


Human Experience. By W. J. Jupp. 2s. net, 
postage 3d. 
The Making of Religion. By Dr. §S. 


M. CROTHERS. ls. net, postage ld. 
The Essex Hall Year Book for 1907. 
1s. net, postage 2d. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Carriage savel by ordering through Bookseller. 
Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


Norwich Martineau Memorial Fund. 


"HE folowing additional subscriptions have 

been received or promised since January 
5th, and are gratefully acknowledged by the 
Octagon Chapel Committee. Of the £1,300 
required to complete the Fund (appealed for 
on December Ist, 1906), £428 now remains 
uncontributed. In view of the decision of the 
Committee recorded in another column, the 
Committee earnestly hope this sum may be 
contributed shortly. Cheques, &c., should be 
sent to Mrs. I’. A. Morrram, The Birches, 
Bracondale, Norwich. 


asad: 
Acknowledged to Jan. 5,1906 ... 71111 6 
Mrs. Woolcott Browne (rd gift)... 25 0 0 
C. M. (6th gift) a Am reel, 
From bequest of Mrs. M.C, Taylor 
and Miss Martineau, per Miss 
H. E. Higginson Gad gift) 20 0 0 
Mr. I. 8. Lister nd gift) ... 1525-0:5-0 
Miss Lister (2nd gift) ae ne to a0 = 0) 
Miss H. E. Higginson (8rd gift) .. 10 0 0 
Mrs, Charles Harding Ries seo 10520: 10; 
Mr. William Lon S a8 on AO ROO 
Mrs. Rawson (2nd gift)... a5 5020) 
Miss A, Leigh Browne (2nd gift)... 5 0 0 
Mr, G.S. Woolley... Ree ie OOO 
Miss E. L. Rathbone... 52040 
Mrs. H. Woodall % aye) 
Mrs. K. T. Crook _... a Pero 8) 
Mr. W. Haslam (2nd gift) ... 2 -0=0 
Mrs. Bartholomew (2nd gift) 1ot--0 
Mrs. Cooke-Taylor (2nd gift) Te tse@) 
Mrs. Thornely Ba ae 1eesO 
Mr. A. H. Martin... es aN 11520 
Mrs. Dendy, In Memoriam J. Dendy 120.0 
Mr. Thomas Chattaway ... Be 010 0 
Miss Grundy, In Memory of Jessie 
Grundy Be hee 50 3 010 0 
‘** A Widow's Mite” (2nd gift) Ors 216 
Total ...£877 0 0 


| 
| 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
aipecimes Sgn LONDON BRIDGE, 
.C. 


| 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.1.B A. 
Miss CxciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
¥. H. A. HARDOASTLH, RENCE. 
F.§.1, Miss Onn. 
SterHen SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


F years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 
710/018 4105 6/042{]02n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
pusthey houses for their own occupation. 
rospectus free. 
CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 
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Board and Residence, 
ee 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the Higk- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tabie. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke roon, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 
HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or without attendance; or Apartments. 
Moderate Winter*terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 
OUTHPORT. — Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea and station; terms moderate —Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


SOUTHEORT: 
ae SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan, 
On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 


how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


ESIDENT PATIENT or PAYING 

: GUEST can be received in Medical 
Man’s house ; close to sea.— Doctor, 27, 
Walsingham Road, Hove. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), ; 


HART ST, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Near the British Museum. 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcraft,” London. 


I Se as a Lae ERD STE oe 
WINIFRED HOUSE. 


Invalid Children’s Convalescent Hospital Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, 
London, 
Ae Home receives poor children, after 
illness or surgical treatment, in order, by 
good air, good food, and good nursing, to assist 
them to regain their health and Bes i 
Girls admitted from 3 to 12 years old; boys, 
from 3 to 10 years. Application to be made 
to Miss M. PrircHarp, Hon. Sec., 11, High- 
bury-crescent, London, N. ; 
Subscriptions and donations will be grate- 
fully received, and may be sent either to the 
Hon. Treasurer, W. M. Briyru, Esq., or to 
Miss M. Prircuarp. A report of the work 
done during the last year can be had on 
application to the Hon. Secretary. 


ss | Bisa her ee ar for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s. 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
« Manchester. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNBE. 
Under the direction of Geo. Ga LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


RS 
. TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
se LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEME 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
guna ele me pacentires four aan 

ply etter only to the Secretary, Kynoch- 
Tliiteds Witton, Traiugha in, Tee 


\ \ JANTED, a capable HELP to. tnder- 

take Cooking (mostly vegetarian) and 
Housework, with young girl to assist. Three 
children ; nurse kept. Good references essen- 
tial.—Mrs. Josrru H. WicksrEED, Letchworth 
(Garden City), Herts. 


OTEL MANAGERESS, 16 years’ 
experience, desires re-appointment. Sole 
charge or with proprietor. Town, country, or 
seaside. Disengaged February 15th.—N. H., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-st., Strand, London. 
We a post as USEFUL or 
COMPANION - HELP. Domesticated, 
good necdlewoman.—M., c/o Mrs. Dixon, 12, 
Sn eens ond. Coldharbour-lane, Brixton, 


of good 


AN any Lady recommend NURSE 

) for end of February. Three nursery 
children : 64, 4 years, 6 months. Good wages. 
—Mrs. Puitie Roscor, 28, Denning-road, 
Hampstead. 


OOD PLAIN COOK WANTED.— 
Age not under 35. Good character in- 
dispensable. Apply by letter —Mrs. Porrer, 
B nelen Bardens, South Kensington, Londen, 


LAYMEN’S CLUB. 
A DANGE 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 
PORTMAN’ ROGMS, BAKER STREET, W., 
on Tuesday, January 29th, 1907, 
Under the kind Patronage of 
Mrs, H. CHATFEILD CLARKE, Mrs. F.FREESTON, 
Miss F. LAwrorp, Mrs. Oram, Mrs. BLAKE 
OpGers, Mrs. P. PREston, Miss V. PREsTON, 
Mrs. F. L. Sarcent, Mrs. H. Wanps, Mra. 

WaLuAch Bruce, Mrs. KE. A. WURTZBURG. 
Tickets, price 7s. each, to be obtained from 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THe Supplement to this week’s INQUIRER 
will be found to contain much interesting 
information as to the coming meeting in 
Boston, Mass. (Sept. 22-27), of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 

WE are desired to warn our readers 
against responding to appeals for money 
emanating from the Khasi Hills and also 
from Madras. Before making any re- 
sponse, inquiries should be addressed to 
the Foreign Mission Sub-Committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


Two events have been looming before 
those who are interested in the course of 
politics in other countries. One of these, 
the Transvaal election, is still undecided ; 
the other, the election for the German 
Reichstag will not, it is true, be completed 
until the second ballots have taken place, 
but the results so far to hand are sufficient 
to enable us to perceive its general signifi- 
cance. The elections of Friday week pro- 
vided a dramatic surprise. Everybody 
anticipated that the Social Democrats 
would certainly hold their own, and prob- 
ably increase their membership. They have 
done neither, but on the contrary have lost 
heavily, and it seems impossible that they 
can return with more than two-thirds 
of their eighty-one representatives in the 
late Reichstag. This is the first set-back 
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the ‘‘ Reds’ have suffered since they 
became a large political party. At the 
same time, it does not appear that they 
have to any extent lost votes in the coun- 
try. It is their relative position that is 
altered. 

THE altered composition of the Reichs- 
tag gives rise to several reflections. The 
Centre or Catholic party has fully main- 
tained its position, and will still more than 
heretofore be the most powerful single 
group. At present the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment is sharply hostile to the Catholics, 
but votes are votes, and though they do 
not count for very much in Germany—still 
they count. Before long we may expect 
the church political to obtain its revenge 
in a stricter hold over the German Court. 
The result of the election, again, is a 
sanction for ‘‘ spirited foreign policy.’’ 
The Social Democrats were a peace party, 
and consistently opposed the excessive 
military and naval armaments of the 
Empire. This restraining influence was not 
very great, for the Kaiser is his own war 
lord; such as it is it has been weakened. 
The result may be felt at the new Hague 
Conference, which is shortly to assemble. 

In the widespread interest excited by 
Rev. J. R. Campbell’s ‘‘ New Theology,’’ 
less attention than it deserves has been 
given to his recent sermon on ‘‘Christianity 
and Collectivism,’’ which is fully reported 
n the Brotish Congregationalist of January 
17, and which has given rise to two notable 
articles in the Labour Leader by Mr. Keir 
Hardie, M.P.,and Mr.Campbellrespectively. 
Mr. Campbell’s condemnation of the com- 
petitive system is perhaps ampler and more 
definite than the enunciation of his posi- 
tive doctrine of a Christian collectivism ; 
although, in the course of the sermon, he 
suggested that he had had promptings to 
join hands with the labour men in their 
political battle. So much is this so, that 
only a sense of having his life work already 
marked out for him holds him back from 
throwing in his lot with these ‘‘ Pioneers 
of the Golden Age.’’ What he pleads for 
is the realisation of the Christian ideal as 
it has existed from the first, and specific- 
ally, some form of collectivism in the place 
of competition ; a new ordering of society, 
not to be suddenly imposed from without, 
but a natural development from within, 
which shall truly express the spirit of 
brotherhood among men. 


THE wisest, and, to our mind, the noblest 
thing that has been written in connection 
with the ‘‘ New Theology ’’ controversy, 
is this letter of Dr. Horton’s, which ap- 
peared in last Saturday’s Daily News :-— 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


[ONE PENNY. 


Sir,—I should personally have been 
glad if this subject had not been thrown 
into the cauldron of newspaper contro- 
versy; but the eminence of my friend 
Mr. Campbell compells public attention, 
and, no doubt, justifies the course which 
journals are taking. And it is no small 
debt that the Church owes to Mr. Campbell, 
that he has managed to make the whole 
country, and the Press, secular and 
religious, take an interest in the ultimate 
problems of theology. 

When most of us are conscious how we 
speak and preach and write without causing 
a ripple of interest on the smooth waters 
of the society in which we live, we ought to 
be thankful for the gifted soul and the 
eloquent mouth which can at least make 
a nation turn its head and ask what is 
going on in the Church. For it must be 
remembered that Mr. Campbell has not 
attracted attention by announcing a new 
theology, but his new theology has at- 
tracted attention because it was his: 

Now, what I beg leave to say in your 
columns is this: Whatever may be the 
final value of Mr. Campbell’s teaching, he 
is himself so fresh, so candid, so earnest, 
so convinced, that he may justly claim 
the patience and attention of his brethren 
in the ministry. All that is best and wisest 
in Congregationalism will accord him a 
sympathy and forbearance which may 
enable him to develop his thought without 
the distortions of controversy. If he 
were a Catholic, he would, no doubt, be 
taken to task; if he were a Presbyterian 
or a Methodist, he would be judged, and 
possibly condemned. But he is a Congre- 
gationalist, and the whole genius of that 
system is liberty and patience, and the 
undying conviction that ‘‘ the Lord has 
yet more light and truth to break forth 
from His Word.’’ We are not going to 
preclude our new light and truth by the 
ignorant prejudice and clamour which 
always try to silence or to persecute the 
original voices, the fresh truths which are 
God’s new Messiahs. If Mr. Campbell is 
wrong, free ventilation of his views, 
brotherly sympathy with him, and affec- 
tionate prayer for him will bring him right: 
If he is right, if he is coming, ike Amos 
from the fields and the herds, untrammelled 
with the theology of the schools, to speak 
the new truth which Christendom is failing 
and fainting for, what more terrible mistake 
could Christian men make than to dis- 
courage, wound, and perhaps kill, this 
man of God, as the Pharisees killed Our 
Lord ? 

One thing is clear to me. Mr. Campbell 
gets the ear of that large class of thoughtful 
and educated English people who do not 
go to church or hear preaching: These 
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unsatisfied souls recognise in him an 
original preacher who is making the 
Christian Gospel credible to this age. If 
I were able to help these men and women— 
if I could honestly say that I meet their 
needs, and draw them to my church—l 
should feel justified in criticising my friend. 
But when I see that he is doing what 
I cannot do, reaching those whom I cannot 
reach, and bringing to Christ hundreds who 
will not listen to me, I can only pray God 
to bless him, and suspend my judgment in 
all humility upon the novel statement of 
the old truths until I have had time to 
examine and test it. 

I deprecate with all my soul, not only 
the clamour against Mr. Campbell, but 
the party spirit and theological sectarian- 
ism which would throw us into two hostile 
camps—the Old Theology and the New. 
While nothing is harder than to reach 
truth in the shadowy spiritual realm, into 
which only fools rush with hasty confidence 
and dogmatism, nothing is easier than to 
make parties and schisms, and to excite 
the ignorant fanaticism of narrow minds. 
That is the worst and most fatal heresy of 
all.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert F. Horron: 

Chesils, Hampstead, January 25, 1907; 

‘<THE Word of God is not Bound ’” is 
the title of a sermon preached on Jan. 20, 
in All Souls’ Church, Belfast, by the Rev. 
W. H. Drummond, with reference to the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell and the New Theology, 
and printed by request of the congregation. 
An exclusive church and a finished creed, 
Mr. Drummond says, are ‘‘a strange 
commentary on the New Testament. 
They have led to the crimes of ecclesias- 
tical persecution and the vices of dog- 
matic arrogance. But the Word of God 
is not bound. It ignores the _ special 
channels which men create for it, and the 
sacred limits which they prescribe. It 
works in individual hearts and small com- 
munities, which, according to every eccle- 
siastical theory, ought to be spiritually 
barren. The virtues of the heretic and 
his serene and unshaken trust are a con- 
stant challenge to the Church, which claims 
to possess in its sacraments the sole means 
of Christian grace, or in its creed a mono- 
poly of Christian truth.’’ The real signifi- 
cance of the ‘‘ New Theology’” move- 
ment, he adds, is simply that another man 
has discovered that for him the Word of God 
is not bound, and has had the courage to 
announce his discovery. 

Havine pointed to the intolerable posi- 
tion of a living Church bound by the dead 
hand to a creed which thoughtful men can 
no longer believe, with a resulting atmo- 
sphere of unreality, and more than a sus- 
picion of trimming and insincerity, and 
the happier position of those who belong 
to a genuinely free church, Mr. Drum- 
mond continues :—‘‘ Of the sketch of the 
New Theology that has appeared in the 
public press I shall not say much. It has 
far too little detail, it is much too unde- 
veloped, possibly even in the mind of its 
originator, for clear treatment at present. 
Its guiding principle, on the positive side, 
is the immanence of God in the world and 
the life of God in the soul of man; and on 
the negative side, a plain disavowal. of 
traditional dogmas, which are in conflict 


with this supreme truth, or which through 
lapse of time and progress in religious ex- 
perience have lost their meaning and be- 
come useless. It is: just here that Mr. 
Campbell has struck upon a line of his 
own and is likely to meet with strong oppo- 
sition. He states clearly that the new 
teaching cannot be conveyed through the 
old forms. He breaks definitely with the 
attempt to establish a semi-orthodoxy. He 
proclaims the need of a religious faith 
which is on the one hand simpler, more 
human, closer to the realities of experience, 
and on the other without compromise and 
double meanings in its acceptance of the 
facts and methods of science and history. 
The significant thing is not anything new 
in the religious doctrines of which he has 
given us such an imperfect sketch, but 
the uncompromising challenge, which he 
has presented to others, to take sides with 
him in the plain rejection of a whole system 
of inherited dogmas, which he and they 
alike know that they no longer believe.’ 

Looxine to the future, Mr. Drummond 
anticipates that when the ‘‘ New Theo- 
logy ’’ shall have clearly articulated itself, 
“it will not be theirs nor ours, but a blend- 
ing of the two in the higher unity of the 
Spirit.’* And he concludes :— 

**Togmas decay; creeds die; party 
cries are forgotten. But the Spirit in man 
is immortal, impellmg him ever upward 
towards clearer vision and nobler goodness. 
As yet we have grasped but a little of what 
Christianity is and may become. Fresh 
light streams forth continually from God’s 
everlasting revelation of Himself. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is rich in prophecy 
of growth and progress without limits. 

‘These things shall be ! a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall 
rise, 

With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes.’ 

Humbly, gratefully, rejoicingly, let us 
remember that for us the Word of God is 
not bound, and let it be our prayer that 
other men, by whatever way Providence 
shallappoint for their steps, may enterwith 
us into this glorious birthright of freedom.’” 

Tue following letter from the Rev. J. H 
Weatherall, of Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian, of 
January 26 :— 

‘*Tn the report of the speech of theBishop 
of Manchester which you give to-day one 
welcomes from him the declaration that 
‘there are many things in the Church of 
England that need to be reformed.” But 
the rest of his speech does not suggest 
that he is at all conscious what the form 
of reformation ought to be. May I suggest 


that it should be the organisation of devo-. 


tion, not of belief ? The spreading dis- 
trust of the Church of England in these 
days, and thence outward of all religious 
organisations, is the result of the conflict 
of the modern intellectual restatements of 
the realities of the religious life with the 
provincial theology of the sixteenth century 
formularies. The retention of those formu- 
laries, the requirement of subscription to 
them, the compulsion to iterate them in 
public worship,—these are the sources of 
unfaithfulness within and suspicion with- 
out the Church. 

‘*The following case, reported in your 


columns lately, is an illustration of the kind _ 
of thing thatstaggers the non-ecclesiastical 


mind which clings to the faith that religion 
and truth-speaking go together :— 

‘* The Athanasian Creed has not been said 
in the —— Parish Church for some time, 
but the Bishop of the diocese has given 
instructions that it shall be said in future, 
and the vicar (the Rev. ——) in the current 
parish magazine says he will comply. But 
he adds :—I beg that I personally may be 
dissociated from all participation in the 
recitation of the damnatory clauses. I 
absolutely disbelieve in the statements 
which they contain. It is not for me to 
close the open door of Heaven. 

“*The Bishop suspects that not all Non- 
conformist preaching isin accordance with 
its trust deeds, but he will not make con- 
troversial capital out of this fact, if fact it 
be. Iam sorry he forbears. Unveracity 
is as grave a moral fault in a Nonconform- 
ist chapel as in a Conformist church, and 
deserves no mercy. But it is an old wis- 
dom not to throw stones when one lives 
in a glass house.”* 


THE termination of Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 
pastorate at Christ Church, ‘Westminster 
Bridge-road, which takes place in a few 
weeks’ time, will be followed by an import- 
ant function at Leeds, when he is to be 
designated as special evangelist of the Free 
Church Council. The appointment is cal- 
culated to produce a large extension of the 
Council’s effectiveness. It will facilitate 
the process which is taking place towards 
a smoothing away of the historic differences 
which mark the great bodies of free 
churches, with the result of increasing the 
rather vague but old-fashioned evangeli- 
calism which characterises the Council. Mr. 
Meyer is exceptionally qualified for the 
work. About his theology there is nothing 
“* New,’” and his message is marked by a 
warm humanitarianism which aims at 
moral righteousness and social justice— 
righteousness of the individual in social 
relationships, and justice as between the 
well-to-do and the destitute classes. The 
appointment is an instructive comment on 
the ‘‘ broad ’* movement among the Con- 
gregationalists. They have all along been 
more free in their theology than the centre 
of the Council. And we can foresee some- 
thing in the nature of an unconscious 
cleavage between the progressive and the 
evangelical sections. For the latter the 
Free Church Council is likely to prove 
increasingly a focus for their zeal and 
energy. 


JHE man seeking truth must come as a 
worshipper. He must deny himself his 
own prejudices and preferences. He must 
put aside all pride and worldly passion 
and ambition. He must not ask for the 
applause or even for the sympathy of the 
multitude. His duty is to observe the 
thing that is, and to allow it to make its 
own impress upon his mind. Then he is 
bound to give an absolutely simple report 
of what he has found. To allow any ul- 
terior motives to influence him would be 
to profane the altar at which he serves. 
Even the utility of the truth he discovers is 
not to him the primary consideration: 
The question, ‘‘ Is it true ?’’ must not be 


confused with any other.—S, M; Crothers: 4 
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HENRY SIDGWICK. 


SoME years ago it was my good fortune 
to be present at the annual dinner of a 
well-known philosophical society, when 
Sidgwick and Leslie Stephen were among 
the speakers. Sidgwick made a speech 
which none who heard it is likely to forget. 
He was responding, if my memory serves 
me rightly, for the toast of the study of 
philosophy, and told in an inimitable 
manner the story of a recent experience 
of his. It appeared that not long before 
he had been visited by an alumnus of one 
of the smaller ‘* universities * on the other 
side of the Atlantic. This young man was 
in difficulties. He was preparing a thesis 
for a Doctor’s degree. The fact that his 
alma mater was a thoroughly modern and 
up-to-date institution rendered -it useless 
for him to expend his energies upon the 
obsolete metaphysics of Aristotle or 
Spinoza or Kant; he had determined, 
therefore, to write a dissertation upon the 
latest thing in the philosophical line—the 
system, namely, of Professor Henry Sidg- 
wick. He had met, however, with a 
serious obstacle. Nowhere in the books of 
Professor Sidgwick he had come across 
could he discover what exactly was the 
author’s Weltanschauung, and to present 
to a modern and up-to-date university 
_ such as his, a philosophical thesis without a 
Weltanschauung, would be a hopeless and 
futile procedure. Would Professor Sidg- 
wick be so kind as to direct him to the 
works of his from which the neediul in- 
formation could be obtained? ‘ It was,’ 
said Sidgwick, ‘ an embarrassing situation, 
for a Weltanschauwng was just one of the 
things I could not remember having made 
myself responsible for. But the young 
man was evidently under the impression 
that my philosophical reputation was at 
stake in producing the article in question ; 
so not wishing to discourage him I named 
certain publications of mine from which I 
thought he might perhaps obtain sugges- 
tions that would help him. A month or 
two later I received, to my dismay, an 
epistle from my young friend informing 
me that he hadgread the writings I had 
mentioned, and still had not found the 
essential requisite for his dissertation. In 
my perplexity, I gathered together all 
the pamphlets and reviews of mine I could 
lay my hands on, and bundled them off to 
my persistent inquisitor, in the hope that 
these at least would set his mind at rest. 
But no, a few more weeks passed, and a 
further communication arrived with the 
old plaintive cry that he had perused the 
last batch of documents, but could get no 
Weltanschawung out of them. By this 
time,” continued the speaker, ‘1 was 
coming to be rather tired of the business, 
and wrote what I fear was a somewhat 
abrupt postcard with the object of putting 
an end to the correspondence. In due 
course | received a letter in reply, thanking 
me profusely for the information I had 
given him, and saying that now he under- 
stood what my Weltanschauung was, and 
could proceed with his work. Unfor- 
tunately,’ added Sidgwick, ‘I have for- 
gotten the contents of my post-card ; and 
since that young man’s treatise has not 
yet appeared, 1 am doubtful as to my 
position in the philosophical world, and 
am therefore a very unsuitable person to 


respond to the toast you have been good 
enough to associate with my name.” 

The anecdote was eminently character- 
istic, and I have been reminded of it several 
times in reading the altogether delightful 
volume which has recently been contributed 
to our library of national biography.* 
** T find,’* wrote Sidgwick in 1888, ‘‘ that 
there is a widespread feeling in Oxford 
that the portrait of Green (in ‘ Robert 
Elsmere ’) is something that ought not to 
have been done. I do not quite know 
why, for all admit that it is at once faithful 
and friendly. I have no particular desire 
for posthumous fame, but I think it would 
please me rather than otherwise to know 
that I should be introduced into a novel 
after death in this kind of way.’” 
tainly there is little occasion now for any 
aspiring novelist to venture in his case 
upon. a repetition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
experiment. For the story of a great and 
good man’s life could not have been told 
with greater discrimination and judgment 
than in the work before us; the narrative, 
consisting largely of extracts from his own 
letters, which ‘‘ sufficiently resemble his 
talk to bring his personality vividly before 
those who knew him, and doubtless in 
some measure before readers who never 
saw him,’”? maintains its interest from the 
first page to the last, and reveals a nature 
of wonderful moral strength, intellectual 
subtlety, and spiritual discernment. Vir- 
tually a history of Cambridge University 
during the concluding forty years of the 
nineteenth century—since in every pro- 
gressive university movement Sidgwick 


played a leading and conspicuous part—the. 


‘*Memoir’’ isalso pregnant with suggestive- 
ness relative to the advancement of liberal 
thought and culture generally. 

As to the details of Professor Sidgwick’s 
career, let. the barest recital here suffice. 
Henry Sidgwick was born in 1838, the 
third son of a clergyman and headmaster 
of the grammar-school in Skipton, York- 
shire. His father died in 1841, but his 
mother lived until 1878, and many of the 
letters from which we have extracts were 
written to her. The boy was educated 
first at home, then at school at Blackheath, 
and later at Rugby. The three Rugby 
years were marked by the strong influence 
exerted over him by his cousin, E. W. 
Benson, afterwards archbishop, but then 
an assistant master, whose power of using 
the classical writings to bring the ancient 
world lifelike and human before the mind 
was, Sidgwick asserts, unrivalled. With 
the lapse of years, when Sidgwick’s diver- 
gence of view from the Church of England 
became pronounced, their relations changed, 
but their regard for one another remained. 

““It?s all very sad and puzzling,’’ 
Benson wrote at that time, ‘‘ and yet the 
one thought I hold fast is that we are but 
circumnavigating this obscure globe in 
opposite directions, and shall accomplish 
the same space in the same time and be 
ready for a new cruise together when night 
is past.’* In 1855, Sidgwick came up to 
Cambridge and entered Trinity. He hada 
brilliant college course, gained the Craven 
and innumerable prizes, and graduated as 


first in the Classical Tripos and as a 


Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos. In 
1859 he was elected to a Trinity Fellow- 


*Henry Sidgwick. A Memoir. By A.S,. and 
E. M.S. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1906.) 
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ship, and soon came to realise that *! the 
deepest bent of his nature was towards the 
hfe of thought—thought exercised on the 
central objects of human life.’2 He had 
been from boyhood an omnivorous reader, 
always of an inquiring, reflective disposi- 
tion, and he turned to a systematic study 
of philosophy with a mind well equipped 
for the task. It was not, however, until 
1867, that his college arranged that he 
should lecture for the Moral Science Tripos, 
and it was not until 1883 that he became 
Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy. Profound student though he was, 
he was never a recluse. His friends speak 
with one accord of his rare and unique 
power in conversation, of his kindly wit, of 
his shrewd practical wisdom. And _ his 
friends were men of such diverse tempera- 
ments as J. A. Symonds, James Bryce, 
Roden Noel, G. O. Trevelyan, F. W. H. 
Myers, Edmund Gurney, and Arthur 
Balfour—the last three standing tewards 
him in the attitude, as Myers puts it, of 
** companions of Socrates,’ and ‘‘ feeling 
an essential stimulus to self-development 
in his intellectual search, his analysing 
elenchus.’* As a university reformer he 
was bold and enthusiastic, a pioneer in 
the scheme of university extension, and in 
the remodelling of the Moral Science Tripos, 
whilst Newnham College is an enduring 
witness of his activity in the cause of 
women’s education. Notwithstanding his 
numerous occupations, he found time for 
writing books which have taken a per- 
manent place in English philosophical 
literature, and to the last he was a constant 
contributor to philosophical and other 
periodicals. Happy in his work, in his 
marriage, in his friends, he retained to the 
last a vivacity and freshness of thought, 
a cheerfulness and courage, an unselfish 
pleasure in life, for an account of which 
every reader of the “‘ Memoir * will be 
grateful. 

‘**T believe,’” says one of his pupils, 
Professor Maitland, ~‘ that he was a su- 
premely great teacher.’* And it is not 
difficult to discover wherein the secret of 
his power as a teacher lay. In the first 
place, the search for philosophic truth was 
with him the predominating and para- 
mount interest of his life ; he was himself 
an original investigator in every depart- 
ment in which he sought to direct the 
studies of others. His lectures were the 
direct outcome and expression of his own 
continuous research, the careful results 
of his own independent thinking, no mere 
rehearsal of views and opinions “‘ got up ”’ 
for the occasion. He spoke as one who 
had himself wrestled long and arduously 
with the problems of speculation, and his 
pupils trusted him, as an experienced guide 
familiar with the difficulties and perils of 
the ascent invariably will be trusted. In 
the second place, he never attempted to 
employ in philosophical exposition the arts 
and embellishments of pulpit or platform 
oratory. “‘Let us avoid like poison 
writing for effect,’’ he once exclaimed ; 
and he would have spurned to introduce 
the devices of rhetoric into a subject which 
requires all the rigid exactness of a demon- 
strative science. ‘‘I would not if IL 
could, and I could not if I would,’” he 
writes, ‘‘ say anything which would make 
philosophy popular.’” He knew that just 
because philosophical reflection touches so 
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many of the deepest concerns of humanity, 
it is all the more incumbent to adopt a mode 
of treatment absolutely devoid of prejudice 
and linguistic fireworks. He asked of his 
pupils what he demanded imperatively 
of himself, strenuous intellectual labour 
and he won their confidence and gratitude 
not by trying artificially to ‘‘ interest ’” 
them, but by teaching them how to think, 
and indicating the questions most worthy 
of their thought. And so, as the terms 
went by, they came to look upon those 
lecture hours as ‘‘ the best time they had 
in Cambridge,’’ and in alter life ‘‘ the 
spirit ’’ of those lectures remained—“ a 
model of perfect work.’’ In the third 
place, Sidgwick was no advocate of a dog- 
matic system, Realism, Dualism, Idealism, 
or what not, but the conscientious toiler 
at the solution of philosophic problems 
taken one by one, uncommitted to any 
foregone conclusion, and scrupulously fair 
in his criticism of arguments that seemed 
to him unsound. He sought not to arouse 
enthusiasm for any one set of opinions or 
antagonism against any other, but to 
inspire a genuine love of truth, and to 
foster a habit of intellectual thoroughness 
that would be distrustful of Weltan- 
schawungen which could be put on 
postcards. Philosophy thus pursued 
becomes the highest of mental disciplines, 
whilst pursued differently it may easily 
degenerate into the flimsiest of wordy shows. 
Fortunate indeed were the successive bands 
of Cambridge men who were trained by 
him not to wage warfare with materialism 
and agnosticism, but patiently and respect- 
fully to understand them. 

“*T believe,’’ says Professor Maitland 
again, ‘‘ that no more truthful man than 
Sidgwick ever lived,’’ and he is speaking, 
he reminds us, of ‘‘a rare intellectual 
virtue.’” Sidgwick’s position in reference 
to religion and the religious consciousness, 
is one upon which every unbiassed mind 
would do well to meditate. arly in his 
career, he had written to a correspondent : 
‘‘at present I am only a Theist; but I 
have vowed that it shall not be for want 
of profound and devoted study, if 1 do not 
become a Christian.’’? As a young man, 
he spent a considerable amount of time 
in mastering Arabic and Hebrew in order 
tha he might be the better able to come toa 
decision upon the Old Testament tradition, 
and his life-long interest in the phenomena 
of psychical research was largely due to his 
recognition of the importance of the ele- 
ment of the miraculous in the history of 
Christian belief. The grounds on which he 
ultimately felt compelled to sever his connec- 
tion with the Anglican Church, and in con- 
sequence to resign his Fellowship at Trinity, 
may be gathered from his Correspondence. 
He had no abstract objection to miracles, 
but he had come to see that there was no 
logical reason for treating the marvellous 
stories of the Gospels differently from the 
many other marvellous narratives which 
we meet with in history and biography, 
and that, granting the credibility of the 
latter, the Gospel story would have nothing 
like the unique character about it which 
ordinary Christians imagine. He doubted 
the validity of the appeal to the ‘‘ experi- 
ence ** of Christians that prayers for spiri- 
tual help are answered, because of the 
general resemblance and affinity which 
such ‘experience ** seemed to him to 
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have to a mass of beliefs entertained by 
men in different ages and countries and 
resting on the supposed immediate assur- 
ance of enthusiastic ‘‘ inspired ’’ persons— 
beliefs which, as -mutually — incon- 
sistent, must be largely erroneous. As 
regards Theism, the case, however, seemed 
to him otherwise. Were he asked whether 
he believed in a God, he would have to 
reply, he said, that he did not know—did 
not know, that is, whether he believed or 
merely hoped that there was a moral order 
in this universe, a supreme principle of 
Wisdom and Benevolence, guiding all 
things to good ends, and to the happiness 
ofthe good. He certainly hoped that this is 
so, but he did not think it capable of being 
proved. What he did consider himself 
justified in asserting was that no rational 
system of conduct could be constructed, 
except on the basis of this faith, since all 
our apparent knowledge of duty falls into 
chaos without a belief in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. And yet he was con- 
strained to confess that the sceptical 
attitude had remained his through life. 
‘*The revealing visions come and go; 
when they come we feel that we know : but 
in the intervals we must pass through 
states in which all is dark, and in which we 
can only struggle to hold the conviction 
that 
‘ Power is with us in the night 

Which makes the darkness and the light, 

And dwells not in the light alone.’ ’’ 

But “ feeling must not usurp the function 
of Reason. Feeling is not knowing. It 
is the duty of a rational being to follow 
truth wherever it leads.’’ We have here 
before us a profoundly impressive and 
inspiring lesson—the spectacle, namely, of 
a noble and penetrative mind, earnestly 
desiring that its highest ideal might not 
be illusion, but resolutely refusing to sur- 
render its intellectual birthright by allowing 
desire to compel belief in what reason had 
not confirmed. It is an example from 
which those unorthodox Christians who 
talk so complacently about the ‘‘ beau- 
tiful simplicity ’’ of their faith have much 
to learn. The belief in God may rest on 
grounds more cogent than Sidgwick thought 
they were, but in any case itis a tremendous 
affirmation, not lightly to be assumed, and 
assuredly in every sens? the very reverse 
of ‘‘simple.’* Omnia pracclara tam 
difficilia quam rara sunt. He who puts 
out with his barque of religious faith 
upon the open seas must not expect the 
winds always to be favourable, nor even 
refuse to face the danger of shipwreck. 
Dogmatism, in all its forms, is repugnant 
to the spirit of reason, and its prevalence 
amongst unorthodox religious com- 
munities drives away hundreds—I believe, 
thousands—of thoughtful, sincere men 
and women, whose helpin any cause would 
be to it a very tower of strength. 

Many other features of the ‘‘ Memoir ’’ 
there are over which one would gladly linger. 
I note only afew. Sidgwick was a keen 
politician, and his comments on political 
situations are always shrewd and sugges‘ive. 
His liberalism was of the sturdy, indepen- 
dent type ; it had no affinity to the spurious 
counterfeit of the caucus and wirepulling 
order. His genuine liberality of mind 
manifests itself, for example, in the con- 
sistent support—a support withheld by 
many who called themselves ‘‘ liberals ’’— 
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he gave to the movement for admitting 


St. EHdmund’s House, a Roman Catholic 
seminary, as a public hostel of the Uni- 
versity. Another conspicuous trait was 
his intense love of poetry. ‘‘ I have never 
known man or woman,’’ says Myers, who 
could recite poetry like him’’; and the 
Correspondence is full of illuminating 
thoughts on the writings of Clough, Tenny- 
son, Browning, and other of his favourite 
authors. Nor must one fail to mention 
one other feature of his character—his 
beautiful and unobtrusive modesty. There 
was not in him a trace of that repellent 
spirit of self-advertisement or of masterful 
self-assertiveness so prevalent in the world 
to-day. ‘‘ He never claimed authority,’* 
writes Mr. Balfour; ‘* he never sought to 
impose his views; he never argued for 
victory.’ Lastly, the final chapter relates 
exactly in the way one would wish to have 
related the events of the few months that 
followed the day in May, 1900, when, 
feeling ‘‘ full of vigour and vitality,’’ he 
learnt that he was suffering from an incur 
able disease, and had before him the pro- 
spect of almost imminent death. Quietly 
and unostentatiously, as though nothing 
unusual had occurred, he fulfilled his out- 
standing engagements, and then, resigning 
his professorship and taking leave of his 
old Cambridge associates, he went to 
London to undergo an operation from 
which he could only hope that a period 
of invalid existence might be extended to 
him. No worthier close of a life through- 
out courageous would it be possible to 
have wished for him; human fortitude 
could scarcely reach a higher level. On 
the eve of his departure from Cambridge 
he was present at a luncheon party, when 
Swinburne’s poem ‘‘ Super Flumina Baby- 
lonis,’’ happened to come up in the course 
of conversation. ‘‘ He taught me there,’* 
says one of his friends, ** how calmly and 
mantully death and suffering could be 
faced, as he recited without a break in his 
voice the lines which I could hardly bear 
to hear, ending— 
‘ Where the light of the life of him is on 
all past things, 
Death only dies. 
Through the labours of years he had sought 
for proois of the soul’s immortality, and 
in the end the one irrefragable proof of it 
he left us was—himself. 
G. Dawus Hicks. 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 

TRUE wit, we said, in one of our recent 
cawseries, is always spontancous. It has 
another ingredient, too—atticism in the 
better sense, urbanity. There must be no 
maliceinit. Ifit shocks, it doos not shock 
by grossness. Its level of refinement 
seems on? grade higher than the occasion 
demands. Anadmirablz kind is that which 
depends on—or, better still, hints at from 
afar—some little point of polite learning. 
It establishes a secret, scholarly under- 
standing among the initiate, and leaves on 
the profane the unhappy sense that more 
is meant than meets the car. Such is 
sometimes the force of an apt quotation, 
No. 404 of the Spectator was made up of 
letters, with the signatures Sylvia, Canni- 
ball, Dorinda, and Cornelius Nepos. The 
motto added in the second issue—que 
spectator tradit sibi—is merely a confession 
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in a Latin hexameter tag that Steele 
wrote them all himself, and would be 
insipid if it did not send the reader’s mind 
to his Horace, flash into a pleasant recol- 
lection of the rules of the dramatic art, 
and flatter him with the notion that the 
source of the words here used in a second 
intention is a little secret between him and 
Sir Richard. 

But, whatever may be true of wit car’ 
éLoynyv, the vulgar idea of wit certainly 
associates it with malice. No doubt this 
is partly an accident of the records. A 
caustic wit is much easier to report with 
credit than a mild wit. In both its ele- 
ments, point and shock, it has the advan- 
tage over the kindly. Its occasion, the 
effort to discomfort an opponent, is intelli- 
gible to the meanest understanding, and 
itis much more startling to be taken off our 
guard by a sting than by a kiss. Some 
bitter sayings, indeed, which have become 
witty in report, can hardly have been en- 
joyed as wit when they were uttered. In 
the presence of the insulted victim their 
cruelty must have offended too grossly. 
Of kindly banter, elegant compliment, 
the very opposite is true. Its bouquet 
tends to exhale. To repeat it effectively 
calls for more skill. But in the actual first 
utterance, in its moment of gleam and 
glow, it is the most delightful, captivating, 
and popular of all modes of talk. 

Of insulting epigrams and jeux d’ esprit, 
fondly treasured, there is no lack. The 
Greek Anthology is full of them. The 
figure of speech called hyperbole, which 
under the name of whopper passes in sane 
circles for a recent American invention, 
plays.a leading part in this kind of litera- 
ture. Has not Merivale’s version of an 
epigram by Nicarchus the true Yankee 
ring ? 

** Tis said that certain death awaits 
The raven’s nightly cry ; 
But at the sound of Cymon’s voice 
The very ravens dis.” 
Or this, from Demodocus ? 
‘* A viper stung a Cappadocian’s hide, 

And, poisoned by his blood, that instant 

died.” 

The same figure is managed with more 
elegance in the immortal distich by Dr. 
Evans : 

‘*When Tadlow walks the streets, the 
paviours ery : 

‘God bless you, sir!’ and lay their 
rammers by.’’ 

The sidelong manner of this reflection, 
the vividness with which the picture is 
flung upon the canvas—the sighing labour- 
ers straighten their backs, pass hand over 
brow, lean on their superseded instru- 
ments to bless the academic Falstaff, who 
rolls along, stone-heaps before and flat 
high road behind, the while windows 
chatter and chairmen scuttle in aftright— 
these qualities of the epigram, together 
with the whimsical point of view which 
regards obesity as a Xerovpyia, put vs 
off the fact that its poin hes in a rude 
personal reference to a senior member of 
St. John’s. This art of disguising insult 
beneath a pleasantry superficially courteous 
is, doubtless, what Dr. Young meant by 
“* politeness.’’ 

‘“ As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set ; 
Their want of edge for their offence is seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen.” 


It is remarkable how natural it seems 
to the epigrammatists to conceive wit as 
a weapon, ‘‘ which boasts two various 
powers in one, to cut as well as shine.”’ 
But why a weapon? Why should it 
wound ? Why not rather a graceful hand, 
nimble in caresses? Because the finest 
things are the hardest things, and we are 
most of us dunces. We have not wit 
enough to Le brilliantly kind, yet we must 
needs shine,so we catch at the cheap,vulgar, 
easy expedient of a neatly turned jeer or 
grimace. Yet everyone who does so pro- 
claims his own dulness, and ranks him- 
self not far above that character in an 
eighteenth century play, who boasts of 
having knocked a cripple’s two wooden 
legs from under him. 

Shortsighted laziness! If you would 
perfect a faculty you must employ it in 
its highest, its hardest tasks. Unkindness 
impairs wit, and so does insincerity. 
‘* Accept a miracle instead of wit : 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil 

writ.”’ 

This album couplet of Dr. Young’s is 
brillant, isit not ? Butit misses the finest 
lustre because it is not sincere. Hight 
words straight out of the heart of Dicky 
Steele put all the polite insults and all the 
hypocritical compliments of his contempor- 
aries to shame. 

For mere natural outfit who would com- 
pare the Christian Hero, who was laughed 
out of the House of Commons, with the 
author of ‘‘ Gulliver,’’ the friend of Harley 
and St. John? These two men had differ- 
ent thoughts and feelings with regard to 
women, and again the advantage, if ill- 
will could confer it, lay with Swift. Swift 
wrote ** to a very young lady on her mar- 
tiage ’’ that he could not conceive women 
‘“to be human creatures, but a certain 
sort of species hardly a degree above a 
monkey ; who has more diverting tricks 
than any of you, is an animal less mis- 
chievous and expensive, might in time be 
a tolerable critic in velvet and brocade, 
and, for aught I know, would equally 
become them.’’ Whereas Steele, poor 
fellow, quite misses this note: ‘‘ The love 
of woman is inseparable from some 
esteem of her; and as she is naturally the 
object of affection the woman who has your 
esteem has always some degree of your 
love.’’ Well, the most famous thing Swift 
wrote about a woman is the disgraceful 
inscription ‘‘In a Maid of Honour’s 
Prayer-book,’’ which you may turn up if 
you will, for I'shall not copyit out. Then 
put beside it what Steele wrote of a real 
woman: ‘‘ To have loved her was a liberal 
education.’ 

But why should wit and humour ever 
have been associated with malignity at 
all? Why are horse-play, mimicry, cari- 
cature amusing, while their benevolent 
counterparts, such as lending an arm up a 
hill to an old man, or engravings which 
flatter their original, do not fickle us at 
all? Must we ascribe this to human 
depravity, like La  Rochefoucauld ? 
‘* There is something pleasing to us in the 
misfortunes of our best friends?’’ No. 


Are we never pleased except when we are’ 


laughing? Th2 true explanation goes 
deeper. The sense of humour, as a vital 
function, is displacing pain. Man is the 
laughing animal. Only the highest of all 
organisms has the power of turning to 


mirth what would otherwise beget simply 
a dull disgust. How many things lie on 
the borderland between laughter and tears ! 
In these laughable-pathetic cases it is the 
finest and strongest intellect that is most 
touched with the sense of the farcical. 
Dogberry does not understand this. 
‘* Flippancy !”’ he cries, worships the owl, 
and degrades the fine old Roman word 
gravitas to mean a set visage. What! is 
it a finer stroke of intellect to perceive the 
ludicrous than the pathetic ? Nay, Good- 
man Dull. To be full of fun is not to be 
empty of compassion. There was once a 
saint called Thomas Hood. 

In the lower ranges of life Nature brings 
up her children by the rod. Into the 
nursery of humanity she admits a gentler 
nurse, who chafts and tickles, instead of 
scolding and flogging. The future of 
humour is immense. There will come a 
seraphic stage where our toothaches, 
wrenchings and writhings will be represen- 
ted by the flicker and twinkle of lip and 
eye which tell how a jest is quietly relished. 
Let us then, with a good conscience, take 
things—especially our own troubles—on 
the humorous side; but let us no more 
tolerate a witty insult or wounding jest 
than a clever theft. In both rules we shall 
be serving the Power that makes for 
happiness. 


. Celerina; KE. W. Lumais. 


THE SASIPADA INSTITUTE. 

AN appeal for books is made on behalf 
of the Sasipada Institute at Baranagar, 
Bengal. When Mary Carpenter first went 
to India in 1866, she made the acquaint- 
ance of Sasipada Banerjee, and five years 
later, after two other visits, when 
acquaintance had ripened into very warm 
regard, she arranged for Mr. and Mrs. 
Banerjee to come to this country, and 
they spent nearly six months with her 
at Bristol. She had, from the first, we 
read in Dr. Carpenter’s Memoir, ‘* fol- 
lowed with lively sympathy the earnest 
efforts he had put forth for the improve- 
ment of the working men of his village; 
and the completeness of his emancipation 
from the rel gious and social restraints 
of his high caste had won her sincere 
respect.’” 

One result of Mr. Banerjee’s widened 
experience was the establishment of an 
Institute for the benefit of theyoung p:ople 
of his village, which now, warned by ad- 
vancing years, he has vested in trustees 
and endowed, so that it may remain a 
centre of social, educational, and philan- 
thropic work. Baranagar is a ceutre of 
mill industry, and the Sisipada Institute, 
in addition to providing courses of lec- 
tures on scientific, technical, and commer- 
cial subjects, includes a Girls’ School and 
a Working Men’s Club. 

Mr. Banerjee has given his own library 
and museum to the Institute, and it is for 
further gifts for the library that appeal is 
now made. Books or gifts to the museum 
may be sent to the hon: secretary of the 
National Indian Association, Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., who will forward them 
to the Institute. Papers, magazines, 
reviews, and reports of educational, social, 
and philanthropic institutions might be 
sent direct to the secretary, Sasipada 


| Institute, Baranagar, near Calcutta, 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Tae January number of the Hibbert 
Journal might well serve as a manifesto 
of the ‘‘ New Theology,’” understood in a 
broad and genuinely liberal sense (with no 
artificial barriers set up against Unitarian 
thinkers). The foundation is well and 
truly laid by the veteran Dr. Campbell 
Traser, in the first article on ‘‘ Our Final 
Venture,’ > which completes the wisdom 
of the initial venture of our common faith 
in a physical cosmos. 

‘* The entire spiritual and physical con- 
stitution of man, not merely his sensuous 
embodiment and consequent relations to 
other bodies, is presupposed in final faith 
in Omnipotent Goodness, immanent in the 
heart of the real universe in its whole or- 
ganic evolution. The spirit latent in man, 
that inspiration of God which constitutes 
his knowledge, appears in different degrees 
of intensity and intelligence, of ethical in- 
sight and aesthetic embodiment, in the 
various religions of the world, speaking 
through their inspired prophets as organs 
of what is divine. This inspiration welled 
forth in its highest and most articulate 
spiritual form in Palestine, which has thus 
been the chief factor in the evolution of 
theistic faith, and the main source of its 
progressive influence in the lives of men.’’ 

On this follows a searching article by 
Professor A. O. Lovejoy, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, on ‘‘ The Entangling 
Alliance of Religion and History,’’ in 
which he quotes from Professor G. B. 
Foster’s recent book on ‘‘ The Finality of 
the Christian Religion,’’ the following 
sentence: ‘* One cannot too earnestly 
asseverate that the principle of Christian- 

-ity is not to be found among historical 
data which science can doubt, but in the 
filial relationship to God, with which 
science can have nothing whatever to do,’’ 
and ior himself, towards the end of the 
article, declares: ‘‘ Christianity ought no 
longer to let itself be involved in obscure 
and uncertain issues of historical detail ; 
but it ought still, if it is to be true to its 
distinctive essence, to proclaim the worth 
of personal and racial experience under the 
form of time, and the divineness of the 
historic order. In this large and general 
but far from unmeaning postulate lies the 
inexpugnable residuum of the historical 
element in Christianity.’” 

With these two articles should be 
the Rev. C. 8. Patton’s on ‘‘ The New 
Theism,’? and Mr. Hugh MacColl’s on 
“* Chance or Purpose,’’ with its recognition 
of the essential unity and mutual helpful- 
ness of honest, truth-seeking religion and 
honest, truth-seeking science. Those who 
are inclined to trust Haeckel as a guide in 
the realm of the philosophy of religion, 
should especially note this latter article. 
There must, says Mr. McColl, be no finality 
or baseless dogmatism on either side. 
‘“ True religion, founded on pure Theism, 
must, like science, be progressive, and 
adapt its tenets to changing conditions 
and new discoveries. Science, accept- 
ing the same pure theism, must, like 
true religion, tread softly and reverently, 
and regard Nature as a divine book which 
it is man’s privilege and bounden duty to 
study.’” 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s article on 
‘*The Christian Doctrine of Atonement, 


read 


as influenced by Semitic Religious Ideas,’* J 
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leads us to hope that it will not be long 
before his promised book on the Atone- 
ment appears. And there are two other 
articles to be named in this same connec- 
tion: the Rev. F. F. Grensted’s on ‘‘ The 
‘ Hternal Now’ in Anglican Theology: a 
Point of Contact between the New Theism 
and the Old’’; and Mr. Boyce Gibson’s 
on ‘‘A Peace Policy for Idealists,’’ 
making for a completer interpretation of 
the philosophy of religion, as Personal 
Idealism. This latter article includes a 
full reference to Professor Henry Jones’s 
Centenary address on Martineau’s philo- 
sophy of religion. 

To M. Paul Sabatier’s article in French 
on the ‘‘ Religious Crisis in France and 
Italy ’’ we have already made brief refer- 
ence. It deals with the liberal Catholic 
movement in both countries, with confi- 
dence in the new stirring of spiritual life 
within the church, to make the power of 
religion felt and secure a better future for 
the people. 

Then comes Mr. G. G. Coulton, who tells 
of ‘‘ The Failure of the Friars,’’ in the sad 
and speedy decadence of the Franciscan 
Order after the death of its founder, while 
in the region of Church politics Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall writes on the Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline Report, ‘‘ A Grave Peril to the 
Liberty of Churchmen.’’ It is not the 
strengthening of the law against the self- 
will of ritualist vagaries that he fears, 
but the proposal to appoint the bishops 
and archbishops as a final court of 
appeal, to decide in cases of dispute what 
the doctrine of the Church of England 
really is. Hitherto the decisions of the 
court of appeal have made broadly for 
liberality and comprehension in the 
church, whereas, if the bishops had been 
judges, it is almost certain that in every 
case, and certainly in the case of the 
suspects of ‘* Essays and Reviews,’’ the 


judgments would have been for exclusion’ 


and a narrowing of the Church. 

se have nothing to say,’’ Dr. Rashdall 
remarks, “against the moderation, the 
ability, or the statesmanlike qualities of 
the Commissioners ; but, in the first place, 
T submit that they have been preoccupied 
with the question of ‘ putting down ritual- 
ism,’ and have not bestowed a moment’s 
thought on the question how their scheme 
will affect a matter of far greater and 
more far-reaching importance than the 
suppression of ritualistic vagaries, 7.e, the 
liberty of theological thought and expres- 
sion in the National Church. They have 
not asked themselves what effect it will 
have upon attempts to bring the teaching 
of the Church of England into harmony 
with the growth of knowledge and the 
development of ideas in the community at 
large. In the second place, there is no 
indication that this is an object which 
would have commended itself as particu- 
larly important to most of the Commis- 
sioners . . . there is not among the 
Commissioners one single clergyman or 
layman who, so far as his opinions are 
known, can be said to represent in any 
distinctive way the interests of Broad 
Churchmanship, of advanced criticism, of 
free and progressive theological thinking. 
The most liberal of the clerical members 
is probably the Primate himself.’’ 

Two other articles remain to be men- 
tioned—Mr. Basil de Selincourt’s study of 
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Blake, ‘‘ The Parallelism of Religion and 
Art,’ and what many readers will find 
the most attractive article in the whole 
number, ‘‘ The Messianic Idea in Vergil,’* 


by Professor R. 8. Conway, of Manchester. 
The baselessness of the old ecclesiastical 
tradition which found in the Fourth 


Eclogue, and the child who was to come, 
a prophetic reference to the coming Christ, _ 


is clearly demonstrated, but at the same 


time the truly prophetic character of much ~ 


of Vergil’s poetry is recognised and beau- 
tifully described. 


“*T believe,’’ says Professor Conway, — 


‘‘ that one may and must attribute to 
Vergil the’ conscious possession of certain 
ideas which may be roughly enumerated 
as follows :— — 


(1) That mankind was unbearably — 


guilty and in urgent need of regeneration. 
«« (2) That the establishment of the Em- 
pire was an epoch strangely favourable to 
some such ethical movement, and intended 
Dy. Providence to introduce it. 
« (3) That it was part of the duty of 
Hone to attempt the task. 
««(4) That one special deliverer would be 
sent by Providence (or, in the Aenezd, that 


a deliverer had already been sent) to begin: 


the work. E 

« (5) That the work would involve 
suffering and disappointment, and that its 
essence lay in a new spirit, a new and more 
humane ideal. 

«Now, if we can show that these were 
among the thoughts which moved Vergil, 
the admission will surely imply that, in 
the deepest and truest sense of the word, 
Vergil did ‘prophesy the coming of 
Christianity. We should be justified in 
maintaining that he read the spiritual con- 
ditions of his time with profound insight, 
and with no less profound hope declared 
that some answer would be sent to the 
world’s need. How much more than these 
two gifts of insight and faith men may take 
to be involved in the conception of a 
prophet we need not consider; for we 
shall all agree that no great religion will ever 
be content with less ; no mere mechanical 
foreknowledge has ever been or ever will 
be enough to make a man a great teacher 
of his fellows. 

«In inquiring, therefore, into Vergil’s 
teaching upon such points as have been 


suggested, we are not following some curi- 


ous byway of literary study; we are at: 
the very heart of the central movement of 
history, and touching the deepest forces 
that have made and are making mankind.’ 

For the working out of this theme 
readers must turn to the article itself, but 


we cannot refrain from quoting one more 


passage :— 

‘* What, then, was the new ideal? It 
was the conception of peace by forgiveness, 
of conciliation instead of punishment—in a 
word, the ideal of mercy. It was, indeed, 
for a part of this, that is, for just and hu- 
mane government, that Cicero had lived 
and died ; and from him Julius Cxasar had 
learnt, ere the end of his stormy career, 
the great political secret of forgetting 
offences ; but the deeper ethical note, the 
human sympathy and tenderness of Vergil’s 
appeal to the world, is all his own.’” 

The discussions which follow the main 
articles are full of life, and altogether it is 
evident from this number that the Hibbert 
is very much alive, 
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OBITUARY. 


a 
MISS LEWIN: 
Last July we had the happiness of 
joining with many other friends in con- 


gratulating Miss Lewin on her ninetieth 


birthday. Now we have to say, Farewell. 
About a fortnight ago she went from her 
homein Birkenhead to rooms in Liverpool, 
to benearaspecialistforeyetrouble; but the 
intense cold of the days which followed 
touched her, and on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 27, she quietly passed away. She 
had been talking as usual a few minutes 
before. There was no pain, only a little 
discomfort at the heart, and then a 
beautiful peace. : 

Mary Anne Lewin was born July 29, 1816, 
a daughter of Edmund Lewin, and grand- 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Lewin, who 
in the year of her birth retired from 
the pulpit of Renshaw-street Chapel, 
Liverpool; of which he was the first 
minister, having also been for many 
years before 1811 minister of the 
earlier Benns Garden Chapel. Miss Lewin 
was a pupil of Dr. Lant Carpenter 
and Miss Mary Carpenter at Bristol, and 
on her return to Liverpool came under 
the influence of James Martineau, whose 
lectures she attended for many years. 
She became a devoted Sunday-school 
teacher, serving in that capacity and as 
superintendent of the girls’ school for 
nearly forty years. For nearly thirty-five 
years she was also a district visitor, and 
her strong personality, marked by 
unswerving integrity and fair mindedness, 
and unfailing sympathy and interest in 
the true well-being of the people, made a 
deep impression on old and young alike 
with whom she was brought into contact. 

A memorial service was held at the 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth on January 30, 
after cremation, conducted by the Rev. 
H.D. Roberts, of Hope-street Church, 
and the remarkable gathering of old 
scholars and friends bore witness to the 
‘abiding affection Miss Lewin had inspired 
during her long life of faithful service. 


A Ns 
MR. CHARLES HALLAM. 

THE congregation of the High-street 
Church, Shrewsbury, have lost one of their 
oldest and most honoured members, 
through the deathof Mr. Charles Hallam, 
who passed away on Saturday morning, 
Jan. 19, in his eighty-fourth year. Mr. 
Hallam suffered from a severe fall last 
September, and never completely re- 
covered from the effects: He had been 
for nearly half a century on the com- 
mercial staff of the Shrewsbury Chronicle, 
and was later associated with some lead 
works and with the Shrewsbury Guardian: 
One of his sons was a house-master at 
Harrow, and another at a school in 
Dresden; but after Mrs. Hallam’s death, 
about four years ago, he came home to be 
with his father. Charles Hallam was an 
ardent Liberal, but a man of retiring 
disposition, who declined public office ; 
he did his work with great devotion, but 
quietly and without ostentation. 

At the funeral service on Tuesday week 
the Rev: J. C. Street paid a warm tribute 
to the character of his friend, to his 
blameless life, and loyal citizenship. 
True, brave, and honourable, he was, 
said Mr; Street, rich with kindly deeds, 


sweet and manly. graces, lifted up with 
lofty thoughts, and ennobled by all that 
constitutes a noble human being. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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THERE are many ways of- using our 
imagination: Making. pictures. in our 
minds of how things look to other people 
is one way: Last week I wrote to you 
about games of make-believe, and that part 
of the game which we can carry with us 
into our more serious life. By trying to 
imagine ourselves in the place of others, 
we grow into sympathy with others. 

There is yet another way of using our 
imagination; 

Even when we give up our games of 
pretending to be somebody else, we may 
still try to be like somebody else; 

Instead of making a game by pretending 
to be King Alfred in disguise in the swine- 
herd’s hut, letting the good wife’s cakes 
burn whilst he is lost in plans for defending 
this poor country from the Danes, we 
can still try to be like King Alfred. We 
can imitate King Alfred by loving our 
country and wanting to make it happier ; 
by serving our country, not just in his way, 
for times are different ;. but in some other 
way suited to our own times: 

There are many ways in which we all 
try to be like somebody else: We try to 
imitate those we look up to and admire, 
an older brother or sister, a school com- 
panion, our parents, our teachers. 

And perhaps we make a picture in our 
own minds of the sort of person we should 
like to be, and day by day we try to be 
better, more like this picture in our minds. 

Have we not a picture in our minds of 
what we would like our home to be, our 
neighbourhood, our city, our country ? 

Without pretending that things are 
different from what they actually are 
ai present, we can, with our imagination, 
see them different—as they might be. We 
can imagine our homes as they might 
be with no cross looks, and try to make 
them brighter. We can imagine our parks 
as they might be with no untidy pieces of 
paper or orange-peel left about, and we 
perhaps help to keep them tidy. 

Someone’s imagination perhaps sees a 
gloomy city graveyard turned into a bright 
garden and that someone helps to bring 
about the change. Another sees some 
open space as it might be, if it were turned 
into a playground for the children. And 
before long the playground is there and 
the children too. 

Making pictures of the world, as it might 


| be, and of ourselves as we might be, 


is another way of using our imagination. 
Do you know the words idea and ideal ? 
An idea is a thought in contrast to a thing. 
When anyone has ‘‘a happy thought,’’ 
as we callit, we say “* what a good idea!’ 
Now, when our thought is of something or 
somebody as they might be—better than 
they are—this thought is called an ideal. 
So an ideal is just a happy thought of 
what might be—better than it is already in 
reality. An ideal home is a home as it 
might be, an ideal city is a city as it might 
be, an ideal country is a country that 
might be.. Ideal people are people as they 
might be: 
Most of us have the power of imagining 


an ideal, but we do not all know how to 
use it: We need to exercise our imagina- 
tions to keep them in working order, as 
we need to exercise our limbs to keep 
them from growing stiff: Let us have some 
practice, Iam sure that each one of you can 
imagine yourself as still yourself, but 
different, better ; you can think of yourself 
as you might be if you were less lazy, 
or less impatient, and more kind and more 
obedient. Now we have each to try to be 
that other self, to try to be more like 
that ideal self that we can each imagine 
for ourselves; 

We never actually reach these ideals 
of ours, for the ideal is always just the 
thought of something beyond. It is just 
the thought of what might be. 

The ideal Mary, or Johnnie, or Tom is 
always better than Mary or Johnnie or Tom 
is yet: And as they grow better, so the 
ideal Tom, Johnnie, and Mary go on further 
and become better still. 

Now, sometimes some Johnnie or Mary 
sits down and cries because the ideal 
Johnnie or Mary has slipped away and is 
not to be caught and held fast. 

You know how impossible it is to catch 
your own shadow. Well, it is just as 
impossible to catch up with your ideal: 
It is the very nature of an ideal not to be 
caught like a prisoner, but to be followed 
like a leader: 

Perhaps you may say what is the good of 
an ideal if you can never reach it: To 
begin with, it 7s good to see beautiful things, 
even if they are out of reach. 

1s any colour in any actual thing you can 
touch as wonderfully beautiful as the 
colours in the sky sometimes at sunrise 
or sunset? Is any blue dress you can 
wear as lovely a blue as the sky on a 
summer day ? 

We know that it is a great loss to be 
near-sighted, only able to see things that 
are near. It is a great loss not to be 
able to see away into the distance: Seeing 
to a great distance, away past all the near 
things, helps us to imagine an ideal be- 
yond what we can see. Not to be able to 
imagine an ideal at all is more of a loss 
than to be near-sighted. 

Now, the great good of an ideal is that it 
always is just beyond—not to be cried for, 
as a baby might cry for the moon, but to 
be followed as we follow a guiding star. 

Even if we cannot ever reach it, it is good 
to follow on and on in the direction of a 
better. That we cannot reach it need not 
discourage us. It should encourage us to 
remember that however often we fail, 
however often we stumble, the ideal will 
not failus. Itis still there to lead us on: 

We have not wings to soar like the birds 
away from earth up into the clear air and 
the blue sky. But our imagination can 
carry us away, lift us up with wings away 
from ourselves as we are now, away from 
our world as it is at present, away into 
an ideal world: 

With these imaginations of ours, we can 
see visions of what might be, and, if we are 
faithful to these visions, these ideals, they 
serve as models, patterns for us to copy 
in our real life. We can try to imitate 
the images we sec in our minds: We can 
try to bring our real selves, our real world, 
a little nearer to our ideal—to our happy 
thought of something better, 

e LiniaAN Haut: 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 2, 1907. 


THE BOSTON INTERNATIONAL. 

We are sending out as a supplement 
this week the first of the three Bulletins 
of the “ Boston International Congress of 
Religious Liberals,’’ of which Mr. WENDTE 
spoke in his American Notes in THE 
Inquirer of January 12. This, it will 
be seen, is a preliminary announcement, 
and for the full programme of the meet- 
ings we have still to wait. It confirms, 
however, the impression we got from Mr. 
WENDTE#’S earlier notes, of the splendid 
enthusiasm which is being thrown into the 
preparations for the meetings, 

The International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers was first organised at Boston in 
May, 1900, and the significance of the 
three meetings which have been already 
held in London, Amsterdam, and Geneva 
is well known to our readers. 

The question how far Europe will be 
represented at the fourth meeting, next 
September, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, remains still to be decided; but 
it is already evident that the Boston 
meeting will be conspicuous above all 
the others hitherto held for the inclusive- 
ness of its membership, gathered from 
various bodies of religious Liberals in 
America. 

It is with the greatest satis’action that 
we note on the Executive Committee the 
name of the Rev. Grorce A. Gorpon, 
D.D., of the Old South Congregational 
Church in Boston, as ‘representative of 
the liberal Trinitarians of that Connection, 
while the Universalists and other bodies, 
as will be seen by the Bulletin, are pro- 
mising cordial co-operation. We would 
call special attention to the letter from 
Mr. H. W. Witsur, on behalf of the 
Friends’ General Conference. ‘‘ In your 
letter,’ writes Mr. Winpur, ‘you refer 
to us, by implication at least, as ‘the 
progressive Friends.’ We have no such 
title. We call ourselves the Religious 
Society of Friends. By our so-called 
orthodox brethren we are known as 
‘Hicksites, although we accept no such 
title. I presume that we could as truth- 
fully be differentiated. from the other 
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as by any other word: I may say that 
by some of us the action of the Con- 
ference in deciding to co-operate with the 
Council was considered a sign of a helpful 
forward movement, as it is a new depar- 
ture.”’ 

We shall hope that not only the ap- 
pointed delegates, but many other Friends, 
will unite with us in the work and the 
happy fellowship of the Boston week. It 
will give a special interest to such wel- 
come intercourse, when we call to mind 
that this year we celebrate the centenary 
of the birth of Joan GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
who lives in our hearts and theirs, and to 
whom we owe so much in the hymnody 
of our churches. 

As to the English party, it is by no 
means too soonto complete arrangements 
and secure berths on the outward-going 
boats. Our readers are aware that Messrs. 
Tuos. Cook & Son are appointed official 
Travel Agents in connection with the 
meetings, and their promised booklet 
giving full particulars as to the various 
steamship lines, and certain tours in 
America for which arrangements can be 
made, will be ready, we understand, in a 
few days. 

Application should be now made as 
soon as possible by all intending visitors 
through the preliminary paper which has 
been widely circulated, and is to be 
returned to Essex Hall, and then the 
required arrangements will be made as 
speedily as possible by Messrs. Cook & 
Son, to whom alone payments are to be 
made in accordance with the directions 
which will be found in their booklet. 

The first enthusiastic hope that a hun- 
dred Unitarian ministers might be enabled 
to attend the Boston meetings will hardly 


be fulfilled, but the actual number should. 


be close upon fifty, if not beyond it; and 
we trust that more than another fifty of 
the members of our churches will be 
there, so that we may, at least, be over 
a hundred strong. 

Before long we hope that Mr. WenpTE 
will be able to send us a programme of 
the meetings practically complete, but we 
already know enough to be confident that 
the meetings will be full of inspiration, 
and that it will be worth the making of 
some serious sacrifice of holiday and other 
plans to be there. Even more than at 
Amsterdam or Geneva, we may be sure 
that in the heart of New England, and 
with such abundant welcome as we 
shall receive, our faith will be mightily 
strengthened in living fellowship, wide 
and deep, with brethren come together 
from many lands. 


Dr. Atrrep E. GarvigE has accepted 
the Principalship of New College, London, 
in succession to Dr. Vaughan Price, who 
retires at Midsummer. Dr: Garvie is 


bodies of Friends by calling us ‘ Liberal ’ | still on the youthful side of 50. 
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WINTER SUNLIGHT. 


SUNLIGHT is never so surprisingly beauti- 
ful as when it shines on one’s face in the 
earliest, and usually the coldest, time of the 
year. By then one has grown so accus- 
tomed to the sharp air and gray skies of 
winter, that one scarcely attempts to 
associate anything more genial with this 
‘inclement season’’; and even children 
write in their little essays, ‘‘ In summer 
all is green and smiling, but during the 
months of cold weather everything looks 
bare and gloomy.’’ The old idea that 
Mother Earth goes to sleep after the 
autumn time of grieving stilobtains, and 
most people suppress all enthusiasm about 
Nature when winter begins, until the glory 
of April, with all her obvious delights. 

Spring is the intoxicating season of 
life’s renewal, and in spite of all that has 
been said and sung about it, ‘‘ the half of 
its beauty,’’ and what that beauty signi- 
fies to man, has never yet been told. But 
there is so much need of brightness in our 
stressful lives that we simply cannot aftord 
to postpone joyfulness which is so easily 
assumed in April, if there is the least 
opportunity for indulging it in the flowerless 
and frost-bound days. We cannot afford 
a, any more than Nature can afford to 
waste time in sighing for the summer that 
has passed when the leaves fall. She is, 
poetically, supposed to weep long for her 
vanished wealth ; but as a matter of fact 
she does nothing of the sort. She only 
puts on a plain garment and retires into 
her inner chamber, where she busies her- 
self in a thousand preparations for summers 
to be, and is not ‘‘at home’’ to every 
caller. The suspension and melancholy 
we read into a winter landscape simply 
does not exist for her. 

The surlight in January is a message 
sent from that elemental workshop where 
the fabric of spring is being woven, to tell 
us that natural laws are not suspended 
while we are wrapped in lethargy of spirit. 
It is even more—it is a part of the great 
soul of Beauty, as much to ke loved for its 
own sake as for what it prophesies. Colour 
leaps forth at its bidding where everything 
seemed drab before, so that one sees with 
astonishment that grass is still green, roof- 
tops burning red, and the sky as turquoise- 
tinted as an Italian lake: It has an effect 
on the dullest scene like that of a shower 
of spray on the sandy fragments of rcck, 
scattered about that wondrous Cornish 
cove where the boulders are so exquisitely 
veined with scarlet, and amethyst, and 
emerald. It washes everything in purest 
light, and brings out hues which would 
otherwise have been unguessed by the 
ordinary observer. But until one has 
seen it glowing in the bell of a hyacinth, 
or on the yellow cups of daffodils brought 
from warmer lands than ours to brighten 
our homes at this season, one has never 
realised what a miraculous power it 
possesses: The petals of the flowers are 
wonderful to us already, with their delicate 
veinings, flawless colour, and mysterious 
perfume ; but when the sunshine falls upon 
them, and its radiance is in some indes- 
cribable way absorbed into their texture, 
it almost seems as if the blossoms exhaled 
a soul—as if the very secret of life lay 
hidden under their sensitive stamens. 
The great Swedish botanist is said to have 
knelt down and praised God when he saw 
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TO BE HELD IN BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A., SEPTEMBER 22 TO 27 1907 


Purpose: “To open communication with those in all lands who are striving TO UNITE PURE RELIGION AND PERFECT LIBERTY, and to 
increase fellowship and co-operation among them.”— Statement of Purpose. 


Issued as a Supplement of the Christian Register, Universalist Leader, and the Inguirer and Christian Life of London 


Also at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE BOSTON CONGRESS, | 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF UNI- 
TARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
THINKERS AND WORKERS was organized at 
Boston, U.S.A., on May 25, 1900, 

Biennial Congresses have been held at 
London, Amsterdam, and Geneva, attended 
by from 500 to 1,000 members, representing 
15 nationalities and 24 religious fellow- 
ships. 


The Executive Committee consists at pres- | 


ent of the following persons:— 


Prof. G. Boros, D.D., Kolozsv4r, Hungary. | 


Rev. W. CopELAND Bowigk, London, Eng- 
land. 

Prof. J. EstLiIn CARPENTER, D.D., Oxford, 
England. 

Rev. SAMUEL A. Exrot, D.D., Boston, U.S.A. 

Prof. B. D. EERpmans, D.D., Leiden, Hol- 
land. 

Rev. P. H. HucEnHoLtz, Jr., Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Prof, E. Monret, D.D., Geneva, Switzerland. 

Prof. H. Oorrt, D.D., Leiden, Holland. 

Prof. Orro PFLEIDERER, D.D., Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Prof. JEAN R&VILLE, D.D., Paris, France. 

Rev. G. SCHOENHOLZER, Ziirich, Switzerland. 

Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, Boston, U.S.A. 
For the years 1905-07 Prof. E. Montet is 

president and Rev. Charles W. Wendte the 

general secretary of the council. The secre- 

tary’s address is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Mass., U.S.A. 


BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS, 


1907. 


Freedom is re-created year by year; 
In hearts wide open on the Godward side. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The sessions will be held in Tremont Temple, Symphony Hall, Sanders 
Theatre (Harvard University), and various churches of the city. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


President SAMUEL A. Exiot, D.D. 
| Secretary CHARLES W. WENDTE 
Treasurer GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH 


Pau, REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
FREDERICK A. BISBEE, D.D. 
EpwINn D. Meap. 


GEORGE A. Gorpon, D.D. 
MinoT J. SavacE, D.D. 


The Boston Congress. 


We want men of original perception and original action who can open their eyes wider 
than to a nationality; namely, to considerations of benefit to the human race,—k. W. 
Emerson. 


The Fourth International Congress of Religious Liberals will be held in 
Boston, the city in which this movement for the federation of religious lib- 
erals throughout the world originated, on Sept. 22 to 27, 1907. It is in- 
tended to make this gathering a notable occasion in the annals of religious 
thought and fellowship. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all who are in sympathy with the 
general purposes of the Congress to attend it, either as a delegate from some 
religious organization or in their private capacity. No assent to any formal 
dogma or adhesion to any particular Church 1s required for membership. All 
who desire to increase religious enlightenment, freedom, and tolerance, and 
to make the world better, are cordially invited to participate in it. 

Application for membership may be made at any time to the Secretary, 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., en- 
closing the Congress fee of ONE DOLLAR (four shillings or five francs). Mem- 


bership entitles one to participation in the Congress and admission to all 


its meetings, including the receptions to delegates. For the banquet and 
excursions special tickets must be obtained. Toward delegates from for- 
eign countries a large hospitality will be exercised. To all who in advance 
enroll themselves as members, subsequent numbers of this Bulletin and 
other information concerning the Congress will be mailed. 


CONGRESS NOTES. 


The arrangements for the Congress thus far made, and the responses to 
invitations already received, assure the success of the Boston Congress meet- 
ings as regards their representative quality and breadth of fellowship. 

In subsequent numbers of this Bulletin will be printed detailed information 


The International Council. 


The time is come when liberal Christians should forget | 
their divisions and separations and unite in every civilized | 


country of the world, without stipulating for the particular 
terms to which each special ecclesiastical connection is his- 


torically attached. They should join together and use | 


their best possible light in order to drive back the opposite 
hosts of darkness that environ them.—Dr. James Mar- 
tineau. 


METHODS. 


The International Council seeks to bring 
into closer union for exchange of ideas, mu- 
tual service, and the promotion of their 
common aims the historic liberal churches, 
the liberal elements in all churches, the scat- 
tered liberal congregations and isolated 
workers for religious. freedom and progress 
in many lands. 

It aims to be a source of encouragement 
and strength to them in their struggles against 


dogmatic intolerance and ecclesiastical tyr- | 


anny. 

It cultivates large and fraternal relations 
with the great liberal movements in religion 
now going on under various names and aus- 
pices throughout the world. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


Some fifty religious associations are now 
affiliated with the Council, send official dele- 
gates to its meetings, and make it the inter- 
national organ of their fraternal relations 
with each other. 

Among these are:— 

United States: National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches; 
American Unitarian Association; Univer- 
salist General Convention; Friends’ General 
Conference; American Christian Convention ; 
Free Religious Association of America; Con- 
gress of Religion; Association of German 
Liberal Ministers; various liberal orthodox 
churches and ministers, etc. 

Great Britain: British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association; Association of Irish Non- 
subscribing Presbyterians and Other Free 
Christians; South Wales Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Scottish Unitarian Association; Na- 
tional ‘Triennial Conference of Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presby- 
terian, and Other Non-subscribing or Kin- 
dred Congregations; General Baptist Assem- 


bly; the Sunday School Association; Uni- | 


tarian Churches in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and South Africa; the 
Australian Church, Melbourne. 

France and Belgium: Délégation Libérale 
des Eglises Reformées de France; Associa- 
tion Fraternelle des Pasteurs Libéraux; 
Consistoires des Die, Havre, Mazamet, Mont- 
pellier, Nimes, Tonneins, etc.; the Liberal 
Congregations of Brussels and Ghent. 

Germany: Deutscher Protestantenverein 
(German Association of Liberal Protestants) ; 
Protestantisch-liberaler Verein von Elsass- 
Lothringen (Alsace-Lorraine); Freie Evange- 
lische Gemeinde zu Koenigsberg, ete. 

Holland: Nederlandsche Protestantenbond 
(Dutch Liberal Protestant Association); The 
Remonstrant Churches; the Mennonite 
Churches; The Free Religious Society of 
Amsterdam; The Vergadering van Moderne 
Theologen; Dutch Congregations of London 
and St. Petersburg. 

Hungary: The Unitarian Churches of Hun- 
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on this subject. The proceedings and, with few exceptions, the addresses will 
be in the English tongue. 

A half-hour religious service will be held each morning at King’s Chapel. 


_ In the next issue of this Bulletin the programme of the meetings will 
be given in full, together with the names of the principal speakers, and, 
so far as possible, the topics of their papers and their portraits. 

There will also be printed a list of the eminent men and women in the 
United States, belonging to many churches and professing many creeds, 
_who have consented to serve as honorary vice-presidents and on the Recep- 
tion Committee of the Congress, and who assure us of their interest, sympathy, 
and co-operation. 


Besides the active work of the Congress a banquet and various recep- 
tions will give opportunity for a closer acquaintance among the members, 
together with excursions to Concord (visiting Tuft’s College on the way), 
‘Cambridge, Lexington, Plymouth, and other places associated with the 
annals of religious and political liberty. 

There will be personally conducted tours in Boston and its beautiful 
|parks and suburbs. 

An excursion will be made by special train to Fairhaven, Mass., and its 
noble group of memorial buildings erected for civic and religious uses. After 
a welcome and lunch the party will re-embark and visit Plymouth and its 
Pilgrim shrines. 


In the next issue of this Bulletin information will be given concerning 
reduced rates at hotels and boarding-houses, and the hospitalities to be ex- 
tended to foreign delegates. 


INTER-DENOMINATIONAL AMITY. 


While the invitation to hold on American soil the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals was extended by the National Unitarian Conference 
and the American Unitarian Association, and the financial contributions and 
personal service necessary to assure the large success of the Congress will be 
rendered largely by members of this long-established liberal fellowship, the 
welcome and entertainment of our guests from abroad will by no means be 
confined to a single church or sect. 

A number of religious bodies will unite in the reception of the Congress 
and the conduct of its meetings. Among these the Universalists are deserv- 
edly prominent. For more than one hundred and thirty-five years the Uni- 
versalist Church has borne loyal testimony to the truths of liberal Christianity 
in this country. In Boston, especially, its great leader, Dr. Hosea Ballou, and 
Dr, A. A. Miner, the devoted apostle of temperance, have left behind them 
moral and spiritual influences still potent in the up-building of the higher life 
of the city. In New York Dr. E. H. Chapin, eminent for his scholarship and 
remarkable oratory, was no less a power. All over the United States the 
leaven of Universalist teaching has entered the current beliefs of Christen- 
dom to lift them to more humane and spiritual interpretations of religious 
truth, and restore the Christian Church to the gospel of universal salvation 
proclaimed by its founder. 

At present there are in this country 965 churches calling themselves Uni- 
versalist. and 771 Sunday-schools. The denominational headquarters in Bos- 
ton are at 30 West Street, where visitors to the Congress will be warmly wel- 
comed. 

The Universalist General Convention has appointed a delegation to repre- 


sent it at the Boston Congress. Rev. Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
Rev, Frank O. Hall, D.D., of New York and Rev. F. W. Hamilton, D.D., of 
Boston will express the felicitations of their fellowship. Rev. F. A. Bisbee, 
D.D., editor of the Unwersalist Leader. whose columns are hospitably open 
to our cause, is a member of the executive committee of the Congress, 


Another body of Religious Liberals affiliated with us in the work of the 
Congress is the Friends’ General Conference, largely made up of the spiritual 
descendants of Elias Hicks and kindred witnesses for a liberal and progressive 
development of Christian truth. We hope to speak more fully in these col- 
/umms concerning this important branch of the liberal household of faith. For 
_the present we content ourselves with citing the following letter :— 


gary (founded in the sixteenth century); the | 


Francis David Association. 


India: The Brahmo-Somaj, or Society of 


Hindu Theists, with branches at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Lahore, and many other 
places; The Prarthana- 
Somaj. 


the Arya-Somaj. 


Japan: The Japanese Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Japan Mission of the Universalist 
Church. 

Scandinavia: Unitarian and Free Churches 
at Christiania, Bergen, Copenhagen, etc. 

Switzerland: Schweizerischer Verein fuer 
freies Christentum (‘Swiss Federation for 
a Free Christianity”); Société des Intéréts 
généraux du Protestantisme. 


PROF. OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. 


The committee in charge of the Boston 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals is gratified to announce that among 
the eminent scholars and religious teachers 
from abroad who have promised to par- 
ticipate in its meetings is the distinguished 
theologian and writer whose portrait is 
given above. 
has occupied the 
theology in the theological faculty of the 
University of Berlin, Germany. Through 


chair of systematic 


his scholarly researches and learned and | 
he has become one of) 


profound books 
the great 
world, 
and philosophy of religion. 


of the 
especially as regards the history 


authorities 


His presence 


at the congress next September will of | 


itself impart to it dignity and value. 

Prof. Pfleiderer was born in Wuertem- 
1839, studied history 
and philosophy chiefly, from 1857 to 1861, 
at the University of Tuebingen, and then 
made a series of journeys in the interest 


berg, Germany, in 


of wider observation and study in North 
Germany, England, and Scotland. Later 
parishes, and was a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Tuebingen. 
been promoted to be a superintendent of 


In 


churches in the Jena circuit and professor. 


of practical theology at its famed univer- 
sity. 


In 1875 he was called to his present chair | 


Prof. Pfleiderer since 1875 | 


religious | 


1870 he had | 
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BOSTON CONGRESS NOTES 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
COMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES 


PHILADELPHIA, 9/12, 1906. 


Dear Friend,—I am writing regarding the invitation sent to the Friends’ General Confer- 
ence lately held at Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, through Dr. Janney, its chairman, for 
Friends to be represented at the Council of Liberal Religious Thinkers in Boston next year. 


| Let me say that the matter was presented to the full conference of about twelve hundred 


people, and was approved. 


i 
| 


signified their friendliness and co-operation. 


It was then referred to the Central Committee, which is the 
business part of the conference, and by this committee was referred to the Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, with instructions to work out the details and select 
the delegates as best wisdom might direct. Our committee will shortly enter into the spirit 
of this task. 


The number of delegates is not mentioned in your letter. Our body is divided into seven 


| yearly meetings, and from our standpoint it would be considered desirable to have each 


yearly meeting represented, provided we were expected to send ten or a dozen delegates. 
We shall hope for such further instruction in the matter as you may give. 

In your letter you refer to us by implication at least as ‘‘the progressive Friends.”” We 
have no such title. We call ourselves the Religious Society of Friends. By our so-called 
orthodox brethren we are known as “‘Hicksites,” although we accept no such title. I pre- 
sume that we could as truthfully be differentiated from the other bodies of Friends by call- 


|ing us ‘Liberal,’ as by any other word. 


The persons to serve as vice-presidents of the Council and the person to be our ‘‘spokes- 
man’’ will be selected soon, 

I may say that by some of us the action of the conference in deciding to co-operate with 
the Council was considered a sign of a helpful forward movement, as it is a new departure. 


Sincerely, 
HENRY W. WILBUR, 
General Secretary. 


A similar communication of good-will and fellowship has been received from 


'the American Christian Convention, representing over a thousand churches 
/throughout the country. 


Delegates have been appointed by it to attend the 
Boston Congress. We hope to speak hereafter with fuller information concern- 
ing this action. 

The Association of Liberal German Evangelical Ministers, representing a 


group of German churches principally in the Middle West (Cincinnati, Dayton, 


St. Louis, Pittsburg, etc.), have assured us of their sympathy with our purposes 


and intention to be represented at the Congress. 

The liberally-minded rabbis of the Reformed Jewish congregations of the 
United States will be cordially welcomed to the Congress, and have indicated 
that they will participate in its proceedings. 

A number of important religious associations other than churches have 
Among these are the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America, founded in 1868 by R. W. Emerson, W. J. 
Potter, F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, T. W. Higginson, and other radical 
thinkers. This society has exerted a wide influence in liberalizing thought 
and promoting a wider fellowship in the religion of America. It is represented 
on our executive committee by its president, Edwin D. Mead, a vice-president, 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, and a director, Rev. P. R. Frothingham. 

The Congress of Religion, Dr. C. W. Thomas, president, and Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, general secretary, has its headquarters in Chicago. It may be 
considered as the outgrowth and successor of the World’s Parliament of Re- 
ligions held in that city in 1892. Its annual conventions in various cities of 
the American Union are events of far-reaching importance in the religious 
world because of the catholicity and prominence of the participants, represent- 
ing the leading churches of America, professedly orthodox as well as liberal. 
Mr. E. D. Mead, a director, will represent this society on the executive com- 
mittee, and its organ, Unity, published in Chicago, cordially supports our en- 
deavors. 

The New York State Conference of Religion is a local organization with 
similar aims. It also will co-operate with us. 

Besides these organizations of liberals there are in nearly all the larger de- 


/nominations of the United States independent churches, groups of liberally- 


minded ministers and laity, and individual religious thinkers, who sympathize 


F : with the ideals of mental freedom, a broad and inclusive fellowship, progress 
he served as an active pastor in several | 


in religion as in all else, tolerance to dissent, and an all-embracing charity,— 
in brief, with the principles and aims of that view of religion which it is the aim 
of the Boston Congress to advocate and increase. 

We have already received gratifying assurances that these elements will 
be largely represented at our meetings. It is their presence and co-operation, 


indeed, which will give to it especial significance and value. 


Their representative on the executive committee is Rev. George A. Gordon, 


PROF. OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. | 
in Berlin, where for over thirty years he | 
has been one of the lights of the greatest | 
of German universities. Most of his books | 
have not yet been translated into English, | 
but they are familiar to theological scholars | 


and students in all lands. Among the most 


notable are :— | 
1878. ‘‘Wesen der Religion” (The Nat- 
ure of Religion). 
1890. ‘‘Paulinismus.” 
1893. ‘‘Geschichte der Religidsen Philos- 


ophie” (a history of religious philosophy 


from Spinoza to our own day). 

1896. ‘‘Religidse Philosophie auf Ge-| 
schichtlicher Grundlage’”’ (an epoch-making 
work, tracing and establishing the histori- 
cal origin and nature of religion, as opposed | 
to the traditional idea of it as a supernat- 
ural and miraculous revelation). 

1902. ‘‘Urchristentum” (an original and 
learned study of the origins of Christian- 
ity). The first volume of a translation into 
English has just appeared in London, 

A valuable book by Dr. Pfleiderer, “The | 
Development of Theology in Germany since 
Kant” appeared in English. Appended to | 
it is a section dealing in a masterly way 
with “the progress of theology in Great | 
Britain since 1825.” 

Another recent book, ‘‘Die Entstehung des | 
Christentums”’ (1905), consisting of lectures 
given at the University of Berlin, has been | 
translated into English under the title | 
“Christian Origins” (published by B. W.| 
Huebsch, New York, 1906; 295 pages;| 
$1.50). This is a popular summary of 
the author’s conclusions on this subject. 
It is an admirable little treatise, and de- 
serves a wide reading for its breadth of 
scholarship and lucid exposition. | 

A more recent book of similar character 
is his “Religion und Religionen,’’—a series 
of brilliant, concise, and scholarly lectures 
delivered last winter at Berlin, which, we, 
hope, may also find a translator. It is 
interesting to learn that the topic of Prof. 
Pfleiderer’s address before the Boston con- 
gress will be “The Development of Posi- | 
tive Religions into the Religion of Hu- 
manity,” or ultimate religion. 

Prof, Pfleiderer’s manner on the plat- 
form is exceedingly impressive. At his 
lectures he uses no notes, but speaks with | 
an inexhaustible fulness of knowledge 
and in a pure and graceful style. His 
exposition and arrangement of his ma- 
terial is lucidity itself, while his serious 
and reverent spirit shines through every | 
utterance, befitting the dignity of his theme | 
and the weight of his message. In private 
life he is the most genial and companion- 
able of men. He comes from a talented 
family, a younger brother having almost 
equal reputation as a philosophic writer. 

Where other liberal teachers have often | 
been content to limit their radical opinions 
to their writings, Prof. Pfleiderer has borne 
brave personal testimony to the truth by 
associating and uniting his efforts with those 
unpopular reformers who seek, in Germany, 
to reorganize the Christian Church in har- | 
mony with liberal ideas and democratic | 
principles. Cc. W. W. 
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D.D., the honored pastor of the Old South (Trinitarian) Congregational Church 
in Boston, a scholar and preacher widely known for his intellectual virility 
and independence, and his large and inclusive spirit in matters of religious 
fellowship. In subsequent issues of this Bulletin we shall publish the names 
of representative men and women of orthodox church connection who have 
assured us of their sympathy and co-operation. 

Finally, we may instance the great number of unattached religious think- 
ers and workers who will be attracted to a convention whose central purpose 
is to increase light and liberty among men, and to make more inclusive and 
tender the relations between earnest and religious spirits in all lands and 
peoples. 


OUR GUESTS FROM ABROAD. 


It is manifestly too early to know definitely the number and names of the 
delegates from foreign countries we shall have the privilege of entertaining at 
the Congress. A journey to America is a more formidable matter than a trip 
to Amsterdam or Geneva, and requires greater deliberation. But from in- 
formation already received we may count on a delegation of at least 100 per- 
sons from Great Britain. A special fund has been created in that country 
with which to aid clergymen in the payment of steamship fares. The travel 
arrangements are in the hands of Thomas Cook & Son, who will issue early . 
in 1907 a booklet giving detailed information respecting the reduced fares 
secured on various Atlantic steamships lines, dates of sailing, etc. 

Information on these points may be secured from Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
British Secretary of the International Congress, at Essex Hall, Essex Street 


Strand, London. 


Among the eminent speakers whom we may hope to hear at the Boston 
meetings are Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford; Rev. John Hunter, pastor Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow; 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, lecturer and author; Rev. W. C. Bowie, secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association; Rev. L. P. Jacks, editor of 
the Hzbbert Journal; Revs. C. J. Street of Bolton, W. G. Tarrant of London, 
and others. 

From Holland will come a strong delegation of modern theologians, includ~ 
ing Profs. B. D. Eerdmans and H. J. Groenewegen of the University of Leiden, 
Prof. Meyboom of the University of Groningen, Revs. F. C. Fleischer, P. H. 
Hugenholtz, E. Binnerts, and other representatives of the Dutch Reformed, 
Baptist, Remonstrant, and other churches. 

From Germany we have yet to hear in response to our invitations, but we 
are able to announce the coming of Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of the University 
of Berlin, the distinguished scholar and Altmezster of liberal theology. 

From Switzerland will come Prof. E. Montet, dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Geneva and president of our International Coun- 
cil, together with Rev. E. Rochat, pastor of one of the National Swiss Re- 
formed churches in Geneva. We hope also for the presence of Rev. L, 


Maystre, president of the Synod, and of the venerable and eloquent Father 
Hyacinthe (Loyson) and his talented wife. Rev. L. Ragaz, minister at the 
Cathedral of Basel, will attend the Congress, and we hope for other delegates. 

From Florence, Italy, will come the pastor of the French-Italian Evangeli- 
cal Church, Rev. Tony André. 

France sends us Prof. Bonet-Maury of the University of Paris, Prof. Jean 
Réville, the editor of the Revew of Religious History, Rev. J. E. Roberty of 
the French Protestant Church of the Oratory in Paris, and we hope also Prof. 
Paul Sabatier, and Rev. Charles Wagner of Paris, author and preacher, whose 
addresses were an important feature of our third congress in Geneva. 

From Hungary we expect to welcome Prof. Dr. G. Boros, head of the Unita- 
rian College at Kolozsvar, Transylvania, and Rev. N. Jozan of Budapest. 
From Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and other European countries, 
from Australia, India, Japan, we hope to welcome distinguished representa- 
tives of liberal religious faith. 

Nearly all these speakers are familiar with the English tongue. 

Besides those named others, intending to be at the Congress, will make 
themselves known to our committee, and will be named in succeeding numbers 
of this Bulletin. 


Not what does a man believe, but what is his attitude toward the spirit of Truth? is the 
all important question —Dr. A. H. BRADFORD. 


The only hope of preserving what is best, lies in the practice of an immense charity, a 
wide tolerance, a sincere respect for opinions that are not ours.—P. G. HAMERTON. 
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the gorse-bush afire in the golden days of 
summer, and to many of us that seems a 
very illuminating little story ! 

There is no exhilaration like that which 
the sunlight of January or February gives, 
because there is ro time in the year when 
the heart leaps out to gladness more grate- 
fully. The imperious longing for light and 
happiness in all of us is never quenched, 
and, if we are normal, we respond to the 
kindling of the heavens as a child responds 
to caresses: The smell of the earth, the 
moist, mild touch of the air, the prospect 
of white clouds drifting over the blue, the 
twittering of birds, the sparkle of water 
(if it is only a gutter-stream swollen by 
recent rain!), the lace-like patterns of 
branches already so anxious to bud, the 
blue haze that shrouds the horzon in 
wistful beauty—all these touch responsive 
chords in ovr being under the influence of 
that golden light which is, later on, to 
become as common as daily bread. One 
is surpr'sed to hear the music those chords 
give forth! So many people talk dispar- 
agingly of ‘‘ mere emotion,’? and unre- 
strained feeling,’’ that sensitive people 
shyly cover up their warm hearts lest 
mankind should detect their beating ; 
while others try to persuade themselves 
and the world that they have no hearts at 
all. Besides, to trill our sprmg madrigals 
out of season is as dreadful as to laugh in a 
Puritan household on ‘‘ the Lord’s Day!”’ 
But the Spirit of Beauty is so much more 
unorthodox than we are ; and, though men 
label her manifestations, and divide her 
glory into sections, she knows neither 
seasons nor sabbaths. That is one 
reason why her influence is so reconciling 
in a world where men are always engaged 
in controversies, even on such subjects as 
the love of God, or the brotherhood of Man ! 
Our ideas about beauty may differ to 
an extraordinary degree; but as long as 
we are all made cf the same flesh, and 
dowered with the same human needs, 
we shall rejoice in green grass and flowing 
Tivers, in opening flowers and ripening 
crops, in the breath of the woodland, and 
the colour of thesky. For these things are 
associated in our minds with physical 
well-being, no less than with esthetic 
enjoyment; and there is no excuse for pessi- 
mism so potent as the reflection that what 
is vital to all is denied to millions. He 
who looks churlishly at the winter sunlight 
becauses it rouses him from selfish musings 
on the bitterness of his own past, or the 
ingratitude of the world, is a degenerate to 
whom the face of the earth is ‘‘ sicklied 
o’er’’ with the “‘ pale cast ’’ of unfrnitful 
melancholy: But he whose healthy joy 
in light and colour is momentarily res- 
trained by the remembrance of stunted 
souls into which the glory of Nature 
never finds entrance, has in his breast 
seeds sown by ‘‘ the Power not curselves,”’ 
which will ultimately restore all men to 
their birthright of happiness. The lover 
of beauty who sees deeper than the surface- 
colouring of things will never be riotous in 
his joy; he is too full of wonder for 
empty lightness of heart. But he turns 
with infinite pity to those who tread the 
unsunned paths—whose hands are full of 
ashes instead of flowers; and even the 
sunlight of winter shall be shadowed 
for him until their faces, also, are turned 
to it with gladness, Laura AcKRoyp. 


Ay 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP—ITS 
ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Mr. Epwarps’ reply to Mr. Simon 
seems to me conclusive over most of the 
ground that it covers, but I would like 
to associate myself with Mr. Simon in his 
protest that these constant girdings 
against trade should cease. If we have 
actual acquaintance with leaders of indus- 
try and know something of the difficulties 
they encounter in dealing with those whose 
labour they direct and of personal interest 
they take in the welfare of those who 
are dependent on their decisions. and of 
the keenness of the competition they have 
to meet, we shall not want to condemn them 
indiscriminately. 

I think all who are earnest in seeking 
social reform have a good deal in common 
which may now be recognised as a terminus 
a quo further advance should be sought. 

I. (1) Competition has done much good, 
and has done nearly all the good it is capa- 
ble of doing. It has provided fine speci- 
mens and ‘‘selected’’ individuals who 
have risen from their own into a higher 
rank. It will never raise a whole class 
or lift up the residuum, It drives a wedge 
not beneath society but through society. 
It is a race, and by increasing the pace of 
the runners you do not make all winners. 
The successful families of the middle-classes 
represent the winners, and are naturally 
attached to what has been good for them 
and their recent ancestors ; but this should 
not make us blind to the fact that competi- 
tion is strictly limited in the improvement 
it can effect. Moreover, all the modern 
growth of benevolence which keeps the 
‘“unfit ’? alive without making them 
‘* fit to survive ’’ still further limits, and 
to a most serious extent impairs, the good 
that can be done by competition. 

(2) Competition itself is being confined 
within more and more narrow limits with 
the progress of civilisation. 

This applies not only to the Post Office 
and Tramways and similar undertakings, 
but to every industry where efficiency is 
favoured by concentration, more and more 
the choice is coming to be between a 
‘*Trust ’’ of the new American pattern, 
and an old English Trust like that of the 
Mersey Dock and Harbour Board which is 
administered for the benefit of the whole 
community. It is supposed that we have 
lately defeated a ‘‘ Soap Trust.’’ This 
appears to be doubtful, but in any case 
the public would have no interest in 
defeating such a combination if it had 
adequate assurance that the business 
would be carried on for the benefit of all 
who use soap. I fancy we should quickly 
have a ‘‘ Coal Trust ’’ of the right—7.e. 
the Mersey Dock—sort if colliery owners 
ventured to combine to form a ‘‘ Trust ’’ 
of the wrong, or American sort; National 
and municipal authorities must, of course, 
appoint those who manage such under- 
takings, and their gradual extension, if well 
managed, is proof of higher and firmer 
civilisation: 

II: On the other hand, there are certain 
facts which, if not ignored by Socialists, do 
not always receive the attention they 
deserve :— 

(1) The Eighth Commandment; 
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(2) The sacrifice that must be made of 
individual freedom in certain directions, 
and the necessity of proving that this is 
not inconsistent with allowing greater 
freedom in other directions, so that the 
net result shall be gain, not loss, of liberty. 
Nothing can be more misleading than the 
way Socialists talk of industrial slavery: 
It is because we have not slavery, but 
allow a man to work or be idle, to drink 
or be sober, to marry, have children, 
train them up well or neglect them, as he 
pleases, that we have all our worst cases 
of poverty. One of the urgent needs of 
the present time is a reform of the Poor 
Law which will curtail the liberty of 
incorrigible ‘‘ tramps,’’? and -aflord more 
assistance to the unemployed workman 
who is really seeking a job. This distinc- 
tion is well marked in Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and Germany. 

Trade unions have lifted the aristocracy 
of labour out of the deep, because their 
members have been willing to sacrifice 
individual liberty for the common good: 
In some of the professions, analogous 
restrictions have operated in the same 
way. Now, Socialists have to make clear 
what is the restriction they propose to lay 
upon other classes, perhaps on the whole 
community, and to show that the net 
result will not be fatal to that hberty 
which we all love so well. This is a point 
upon which J. 8. Mill bestowed some 
careful thinking, the result of which 
will be found in his Political Economy: 
Here we must provide a remedy against the 
danger to which our attention is called by 
Mr. W. Simpson in his letter in your last 
issue. Assuredly we do not want con- 
formity compulsory over our whole lives, 
but it is no less certain that if we are to 
retain the hberty most worth having we 
must give up what we can better spare. 

(3) There is a very real limitation to the 
amount of public spirit on which we can rely 
for the management of concerns in which 
our own interest, either self-regarding or 
altruistic, is itself strictly limited. It 
is curious to note how quickly this applies 
to all delegated authority. For some years 
I was correspondent and hon. sec. to a 
large undenominational school here: The 
expenses were mainly defrayed by Govern- 
ment grants, but enough remained for us to 
meet by subscription to make us feel that 
the school was our own; and for every 
step we took, every appointment we made, 
the managers were responsible: Now 
the whole tone is different. The question 
alwaysis : What can we induce the County 
Education Committee to do; how much 
can we get out of them? It would be 
easier to keep up our own tone if our 
own school were not one of scores similarly 
situated, all trying to get as much as they 
can out of a central authority. I do not 
suppose the Act could be anywhere better 
administered than it is in Dorset, but the 
degradation in the public spirit of local 
management produced by the present sys- 
tem is grievous: I do not want to enter 
upon the education question generally, 
but simply to furnish an illustration which 
has come forcibly under my notice of a 
danger which Socialists have to meet. 
When the change was made from grants 
to individual schools, supplemented by 
subscriptions, to grants to a county autho- 


rity, supplemented by rates, we moved 
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another step towards socialistic ideals, 
but made no adequate provision for meeting 
the loss which accompanied the gain. 

III: We are moving towards socialism, 
but we are moving slowly and with many 
misgivings, because the real limitation to 
social reorganisation is a moral limi. 
We could move faster and more securely 
if all public-spirited men and women were 
prepared to admit that individualism has 
done nearly all the good it can do, and that 
the gradual, thoughtful advance of collec- 
tivism can alone do much more for the 
establishment of the kingdom of God 
upon earth; Let Mr. Simpson rest assured 
that it 13 precisely because we believe, 
as he does, in Christianity rather than in 
force, that we desire to see competition 
gradually replaced by co-operation, indi- 
vidualism by collectivism, and the motive 
of self-interest by that of service. The 
difficulty of reconciling the claims of 
Christianity with those of competitive strife 
has been heart-breaking: We are more 
hopeful of what may be done on other 
lines: It is interesting to note how clearly 
Matthew Arnold saw the contrast and how 
well he put the truth in his lines on Rugby 
Chapel, commemorating his father. He 
gives a powerful description of a band of 
travellers crossing a dangerous pass in the 
high Alps. An avalanche and _ other 
disasters are graphically described; there 
is a vivid picture of the difficulties through 
which we struggle on life’s journey. At 
length one traveller gets through and 
reaches a safe refuge on the other side. 
But he arrives alone. Where are his 
companions ? Where are the rest of the 
band? All lost! And then, with deep 
emotion, Matthew Arnold declares that 
this was not the way his father trod, but 
that his whole life was devoted to bringing 
his companions with him: 


« But thou would’st not alone 
Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
We were weary, and we 
Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to droop down and to die. 
Still thou turned’st, and still 
Beckoned’st the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 
If, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection. have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful and helpful and firm ! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyseli 
And, at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd ! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.’’ 

H. Suaen Souty. 

Bridport. 


THE objections to the divisive creeds, to 
the petty dogmatism, the small sectarian 
animosities—these objections are not any 
longer that they interfere with our peace of 
mind. We have learned to stand them 
and thrive on them personally. The ob- 
jection is that they interfere with our work, 
our common work, God’s work here upon 
the earth; and the great plea for union is 
the plea for the economic efficiency of the 
Christian life—S. M. Crothers. 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE THEISTIC CONFERENCE, INDIA. 

Tue Theists of India held their Annual 
Conference at Calcutta during the four days 
beginning December 26, 1906. There was 
a representative gathering of Theists from 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, and 
other districts of India. Mr. G. W. Brown, 
a member of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, was 
present. The proceedings commenced with, 
a religious service conducted by Prof. 
Benoyendra Nath Sen, M.A., whose recent 
visit to thiscountzy readers of Top INQUIRER 
will remember. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 26 the large hall was crowded, when 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mourbhanj 
delivered a noble address on ‘* Theism— 
the need of India.’’ He said :— 

‘‘The spectacle of such a representa- 
tive gathering is certainly a source of 
comfort, shall I not add, of strength, 
to all who strive to-day to extend the 
cause of Rational Piety and Spiritual 
Religion. It sustains us in our spiritual 
strivings, and charges with energy the 
hope that the great vision of a National 
Church for New India may be verified at 
no very distant date. Here in this hall 
are brought together men who love spiritual 
life more than the ‘ creeds’ of religions, 
and faith and fellowship more than forms 
of faith. Here is an illustration of what 
may bespoken of as a Religious Federation 
broad-based on inter-religious co-operation. 
For the deepening of spiritual hfe—for a 
frank and free communication of thoughts 
and convictions and religious experiences 
—for a re-wording of the vital truth of 
spiritual sympathy which bears all and be- 
holds in allan wmage of God’s Truth growing 
‘with the process of the suns’—for re- 
interpreting the thought that modern India 
needs the sustaining force of spiritual 
Theism—we are met together. 

«“ To my mind there is no question fraught 
with such far-reaching consequences in the 
future as the one about the religious re- 
awakening of this country. Spirituality 
and asceticism are the natural endowments 
of our countrymen, but under the burden 
of material civilisation which has come 
upon us, they standin some danger of losing 
their hold. I am far from decrying the 
blessings which modern civilisation has 
conferred and will confer on us; but it is 
meet that our moral progress should keep 
pace with it. True progress consists in 
the simultaneous development of all depart- 
ments of human activity, and not in that 
of one at the expense of another. If the 
important department of religion be ne- 
glected, there will be an atrophy of a vital 
part in the race-organism, which will be a 
source of weakness in the longrun. The 
glory and greatness of ancient India was 
in her religion, and the glory and greatness 
of modern India will also be in her 
religion: Let the memory of the past be 
an incentive to spiritual progress, and 
not a cloak to hide our present short 
comings. 

«« At the present moment we see around us 
activity in all directions. Questions re- 
garding political rights, industrial develop- 
ment, social reform, are engaging universal 
and serious attention, but the religious 
problem remains where it was. It does not 
seem to receive the amount of attention and 
thought that its importance demands: The 
reason for this indifference is not difficult 
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to find. Things that meet the eyes, that 


are readily handled, and meet our imme- 
diate animal wants intrude themselves upon 
our attention in unending variety: The 
more we fix our attention upon them the 
stronger the spell they throw around. us; 
while things unseen are apparently remote 
and do not therefore readily lend themselves 
to our comprehension ; they are unnoticed 
except by those thoughtful few who have an 
eye upon the present as well as the future: 


« But it does not follow that things which | 


remain behind the veil are of less moment 
to us than the things of ordinary com- 
merce. On the contrary, if the human soul 
is to retain its pristine nobility and vigour, 
and if it is to fulfilits destiny, things spirit- 
ual must no less be its concern than things 
material. 
transitory character of terrestrial existence, 


to realise that religion is the backbone of | 


all true and unselfish life, that it is the 
motive power which is behind all moral 
actions either in individuals or in nations, 
a contemplative mood is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

«From the hoary past of which we have 
any record up to the present day, every 
generation has seen heroic bands of enthu- 
siasts leaving hearth and home and all 
that man holds dear in their search after 
the unseen. We find in all countries and 
in all ages there have been men who have 
exemplified in their lives the tremendous 
influence which religion exercises over 
human affairs. 

“‘ Undoubtedly there have been numbers 
of men in all ages and in all countries over 
whom religion has had very little in- 
fluence. It iso more my purpose to 
deny this fact than to deny that there 
is evil in this world. It is true also 
that in the name of religion much human 
blood has been shed and many atrocities 
perpetrated; but religion has been un- 
fairly charged with the sins of irreligion 
and the excesses of its votaries. And the 
large fact lives that in the history of the 
world, andin the lives of individuals, religion 
has played an all-important part, and that 
living religion wherever found is a force to 
be reckoned with. 

“The greatest privilege which we enjoy 
in this age is the freedom of thought. It is 
the greatest achievement of modern civilisa- 
tion. The marvellous conquest of men 
over the secrets of nature, the marvellous 
inventions by which the forces of nature 
are enlisted in the service of mankind, 
are some of the results of this freedom 
on the physical side. The greater regard 
for the suffering of living creatures, the 
greater efforts for their alleviation, the 
greater respect paid to the opinions and 
beliefs of others, are some of its results on 
the moral side. No longer are we required 
to submit to fetters forged by age or fixed 
by tradition. No longer is the faculty 
of reason a captive in the prison of dogma. 
Butif the freedom we enjoy is great our 
responsibility is greater. In an age when 
authority had a greater hold upon the 
minds of people, the faculty of under- 
standing was willingly surrendered to the 
commands of dogma. That was perhaps 
a necessity of the age. But things have 


changed, and we are in danger of running | 


to the other extreme and mistaking licence 
for freedom.” 
After discussing the 


To realise this, to realise the 


limitations of ; 
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reason and the ultimate problems of 
metaphysics, the Maharaja pleaded that 
a spiritual interpretation of thought and 
life alone explains or satisfies the needs 
of man. We give one further extract 
from this exceedingly able and. touching 
address :-— 

‘* Tt is, however, in the moment of sorrow 
—of that deep sorrow which is the lot of 
man—when heaven and earth seem an 
utter blank, when the heart is lacerated 
by the agonies of despair, when mind finds 
no rest except in the most fervent prayer 
to the Most High, it is in that supremely 
critical yet blessed moment that man 
hears distinctly a voice whispering into 
his ears words of hope and love; then he 
receives support and strength to bear up 
with all the suffering that the world can 
inflict, and he begins to feel that sorrow 
is a blessing in disguise: He who has 
realised all this holds in his hands a key 
to the enigma of the world. It is no 
longer to him a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms but the divinely planned habitat 
of living beings; human beings are no 
longer the playthings of blind, fatalistic 
forces, but the ‘ offspring’ of God after 
His own image.’’ 

On the second day, Pundit 8. N. Sastri, 
M.A., preached the morning sermon, and 
also read a paper on ‘‘ The Future of the 
Brahmo Samaj,’’ which was followed by 
a discussion in which the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Chandravarkar, Dr. P. K.. Ray, Prof. 
Ruchi Ram, the President of the Con- 
ference, Mr. R. V. Naidu, and others took 
part. 

On the third day the morning service 
was conducted by Mr. Justice Chandra- 
varkar, of Bombay. A paper was read 
by Babu P. C. Roy, of Bankipur, on the 
provincial Samajes. He said that he 
found more people ready to believe in 
the Fatherhood of God than to act up to 
the duties involved in the Brotherhood 
of Man: 

In the evening public addresses were 
deliverd. Mr. Justice Chandravarkar 
said the message of the Brahmo Samaj 
was the harmony of the action of the 
West and the contemplation of the Hast. 
Prof. Benoyendra Nath Sen spoke on the 
significance of ‘‘ Religious. Education.’’ 
Prof. T. L. Vaswani pointed out that the 
message which the Brahmo Samaj had for 
modern India and modern Humanity was 
made eloquent in Keshub Chunder Sen. He 
spoke on the ‘‘ Vital Value of Keshub’s 
Tdeal,’? and dwelt on the triple aspect 
of God-Vision—cosmic, psychologic, and 
historic. _ Principal. Heromba _ Chandra 
Maitra showed the message of the Brahmo 
Movement was an all-embracing inter- 
pretation of Life. Mr. Naidu emphasised 
the thought that Religion was in essence 
God-Vision; that this God-Vision was 
not a theory, not an abstraction, but a 
supreme and sanctifying reality; that 
this reality must become for us the inform- 
ing principle of all activities—individval, 
secial, political, and religious. 

On the fourth day the morning service 
was conducted by Babu B. D. Narain, of 
Bankipur. In the afternoon various resolu- 
tions were adopted, including one con- 
veying cordial greetings to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
to the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal . Religious. Thinkers 


and. Workers: A. committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of estab- 
lishing a Theological College in India for 
the training of Brahmo ministers and 
missionaries. 

The World and the New Dispensa- 
tion, in its issue of December 30, we 
are glad to see, states that the great ideal 
of inter-religious.. co-operation . prevailed 
over attempts at partisan propagandism. 
The address of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mourbhanj, from which we have made 
several extracts, made a deep impression, 
because of its culture and piety, and the 
fervour of its religious faith. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ. 


In aseries of meetings extending from 
Jan. 15 to 27 the seventy-seventh anni- 
versary of the Brahmo Samaj of India 
was celebrated at Calcutta. In London the 
anniversary wasalso kept on Friday even- 
ing, Jan. 25, by a gathering of some forty 
friends, of whom fifteen were Indians, at 
Essex Hall. 

A brief religious service was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, opening with 
Samuel Longfellow’s well-known hymn,— 

God of ages and of nations, 
Every race and every time 

Hath received thine inspirations, 
Glimpses of thy truth divine. 


and the other hymns were Samuel John- 
son’s ‘‘ Life of ages richly poured,’’ and 
Whittier’s,— 

Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight! 

Through present wrong the eternal right. 
Mr. Hopps read _ selections from the 
Hebrew, Christian, and other ancient 
scriptures of the Hast, and by way of 
address read what he had said many years 
ago (in 1870) at Glasgow, where he was 
then minister, in the presence of Keshub 
Chunder Sen: Mr. Hopps organised a 
great town’s meeting, and on the day 
before spoke at his Sunday morning ser- 
vice, when Mr. Sen was present, and made 
a brief response. The address was based 
upon the vision of the heavenly. Jeru- 
salem, with its twelve gates facing to the 
East and West, Northand South, at which 
all might come in, and dwelt upon the 
sympathy of religions ard the universal 
Fatherhood of God. 

After the service the chair was taken 
by the Rev. JaAmzs Harwoop, who re- 


‘called the deep interest..with which ten 


years ago he- had been present at that 
anniversary in Calcutta, when he was 
there as the guest of the late A. M. 
Bose: It was a great day for their 
brethren in India, and it was an occasion 
which he could never forget. They had 
recently suffered heavy losses through 
death, and particularly through the 
departure of the venerated Maharshi D.N. 
Tagore and Mr. P C. Mozoomdar, and 
still more recently of Mr. A. M: Bose. 
Professor CHATERJEE moved a reso- 
tion of commemoration, recording their 
deep sense of loss in the death of Mr. 
A. M. Bose and - of Professor Mohit 
Chunder Sen; ‘This was-seconded by a 
Mr. Sen, and passed in reverent silence. 
Mr. 8. Hatpar, of Manchester College, 
Oxford; then read a paper on { The 


Message of Brahmoism.’’ He spoke of 
religion as the feeling of the soul after 
God, and pointed to various movements 
of recent times as, under different forms, 
expressions of the one essential spirit. 
Babism in Persia, Stundism in Russia, 
Unitarianism in England, and Universal- 
ism in America he regarded as all moving 
towards the same end. All religions of 
the world were stepping-stones towards 
the one ideal religion, and that was what 
Brahmoism in India sought to expreas, 
Its fundamental thought was of the 
unity and eternity of God and inward 
communion of the soul with Him: 

At the conclusion of Mr. Haldar’s 
paper, Dr. B. C. Ghosh gave a brief 
address on “ Doctrines of Incarnation in 
various Theologies,’’ which was followed 
by a discussion. We confess that what 
we heard of it left upon us the impression 
that even that brief portion of the time 
devoted to commemoration and religious 
fellowship might have been used to better 
purpose. When more than a week can 
be devoted to the anniversary, place may 
well be found for such discussions, but 
hardly when all that is best in such an 
occasion must be concentrated in a single 
evening. 


A FAREWELL AT CAPE TOWN. 


We have already reported the return of 
the Rev. J. T. Davis to his congregation at 
Chatham, and have since received from 
Cape Town the following pleasant account 
of the farewell to him at the Free Protestant 
Church of that city :— 

On Sunday evening, December 29, 1606, 
a full congregation attended at the Free 
Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Cape Town, 
to listen to the farewell discourse of the 
Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, of Chatham, who had 
been in temporary charge of the church 
since September, during the absence, 
through ill-health, of the Rev. Ramsden 
Balmforth. 

Mr. Davis spoke in very feeling terms of 
the interest and pleasure which his stay in 
Cape Town had afforded him, and of the 
kindness shown to him by the members of 
the church, whom he congratulated on the 
good fellowship which he found existing 
among them. After the service an in- 
formal leave-taking took place, and 
speeches were made by Messrs. H. H. Agate 
and H. Tucker, members of the Church 
Committee, who, on behalf of the congre- 
gation, referred to the help and pleasure 
which Mr. Davis had given to his hearers 
by his inspiring and eloquent sermons, 
and expressed their warm appreciation not 
only of his kindness in coming so far to 
assist them in their time of need, but also 
of the fraternal generosity shown by his 
own flock in allowing him to leave them. 

Mr. Davis was specially asked to convey 
to the Chatham congregation the sincere 
gratitude of the church in Cape Town for 
their kindly action, and the hope was 
expressed that as a result of their pastor’s 
visit a lasting link of interest and goodwill 
would be established between the two 
churches, it being pointed out that such a 
friendly connection would be particularly 
encouraging and valuable to the isolated 
body of worshippers. in Cape Town, who 
constitute the only Unitarian church 
existing in South Africa, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all private information should be accom- 
pinied by the name and address of the sendcrs. | 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION 
to Mr. Darbishire’s 


WitH reference 
** remonstrance 
report of ours on Christmas at the Missions, 
Mr. Peach wrote last week. We also re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. HE. C. Harding, 
who was for many years closely associated 


with the work of the Mission, and who, as 
a veteran, fully cognisant of the facts, has 


a strong claim to be heard. We quote from 
Mr. Harding’s letter :— 

** It is much to be regretted and difficult 
to understand why Mr. Darbishire should, 


after so many years, bring to the notice of 


your readers an unpleasant incident in the 
life of the Manchester Domestic Mission. 


The members of the committee cannot 
defend themselves without reflecting upon 


others, and must therefore remain silent. 


But it is only fair to say that the action then 
taken has resulted in a great improvement 
in all departments of the Willert-street 
Sunday 


branch of the Mission. The 
School, which numbered about 25 scholars, 
now has 450 to 500; the church, which 


had an attendance of about 20, now has 
100 to 150, and in all the other agencies 


there has been a similar improvement, 


_and the visiting of the poor in their homes 


has been continued. 
«It was my privilege to take an active 
part in resuscitating this branch of the 


Domestic Mission, which was one of my 
last acts of fifty years’ service, and I look 


back upon our work with much satisfac- 
tion and thankfulness. 


partly under the same roof, are now exer- 
cising a powerful influence for good in one 


of the poorest and most populous districts 


of Manchester.’’ 
We deprecate any further correspondence 
on this subject. 


Mr. Darbishire, for his part, is anxious to 
do or say anything that would injure the 


Manchester Missions, which are deserving 


of the most generous and whole-hearted 
support. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Russell, the esteemed secretary 
of the Scottish Unitarian Association, tells 
us that he values correspondents who 
supply reliable information ; and. believ- 
ing that I have something of this nature 
to communicate, I gladly respond to his in- 
vitation. Is the Scottish Association in 
any way to blame for what has taken place 
in Kilmarnock ? That is the question we 
have to decide. Mr. Russell believes that it 
is not, while I, on the contrary, entertain 
the opposite opinion, and in proof of that 
position I desire to put before your 
readers the following facts :— 

(1) In the Autumn of 1904 the Scottish 
Association had fully decided to carry on 
the work in Clerk’s-lane Church, Kilmar- 
nock, and for this purpose applied to the 
Macquaker Trustees for a grant of £150, 
supporting that application by a special 


”? as to a quite innocent 


The Mission and 
the outcome of it, the Recreation Society, 


There was in our original 
report none of the sinister intention which 
was read into it, nor can we suppose that 


deputation to London. The 


by making a supplementary grant. 


majority. 
change ? 
the Macquaker Trustees’ refusal ? 


(2) The feeling did not subside, being 
kept alive by the action of the then 
secretary, Mr. J. W. Davidson, who, in his 
correspondence with the secretary of the 
Kilmarnock church, made no secret of the 
fact that he disapproved of the services 
being continued under the existing con- 
ditions, and made serious charges against 
the parties through whose influence this was 
being done, especially against the Mac- 
quaker Trustees, whom he accused of acting 
dishonourably and in bad faith. Un- 
fortunately these letters were not private, 
but were signed as official, and afterwards 
They were 
distinctly calculated to hinder and dis- 


read before the committee. 


courage, and Mr. Russell. may have the 
opportunity of reading them, if he pleases. 


(3) At the close of 1905 the Scottish 


Association refused to allow the Congrega- 


tion further use of the church building 
unless a guarantee were given relieving 


them of all financial responsibility. The 


motion to sell the building was again 


pressed, and again defeated by a small 
majority. 

(4) At the close of the last financial year 
(1906) I was from home, and could not 
attend the Annual Meetings held about 
October, but on my return I found that I 
was no longer on the committee, that it had 
now been resolved to sell the church 
building at Kilmarnock, and further, 
shortly afterwards, I learned that the little 
congregation, finding that they were to be 
deprived of their building, had resolved 
not to continue the services. 

Now, Sir, in the light of these facts, 
I ask you, has this Association, as the 
natural guardian of the Kilmarnock church, 
done all that it could have done, or ought 
to have done, on its behalf ? There can be 
but one answer. How could any church 
thrive when a strong party in the parent 
Association, which owned the church build- 
ing, was striving for years to sell that 
building, not by agreement with the 
congregation, but against the will of 
the congregation, and that minority ulti- 
mately becomes the majority? Can we 
say that this Association is in no way to 
blame? What it ought to have done 
was—(a) Made a supplementary grant in 
1904, and encouraged the congregation in 
every way possible. (b) Refused to con- 
firm letters by the late secretary making ac- 
cusations against the Macquaker Trustees, 
and instructed him to say or do nothing 
calculated to discourage the common cause. 
(c) At the end of 1905, granted the use of 


the church building freely and ungrudg- 


Trustees 
declined to grant more than £120. This 
refusal caused some irritation in the local 
committee, and they, in turn, refused to 
save the situation, as they might have done, 
Seeing 
there was likely to be a block, the neces- 
sary balance of £30 was ultimately raised 
by individuals through the Kilmarnock 
church, but this did not satisfy a consider- 
able minority in the Scottish Committee, 
including the late secretary, who now 
discovered that the church building was in 
such a bad state of repair that it ought 
to be sold at once, and moved accordingly. 
That. motion was defeated by a small 
What gave rise to this sudden 
Can it have been annoyance at 


ingly, and again encouraged the congrega- 
tion. (d) Instead of finally deciding to sell 
the church building, they ought, if it re- 
quired repairs, to have assisted the con- 
gregation to raise funds for the purpose 
of carrying out that object. To sell the 
building ought to be the last resort after 
every other means has failed. ; 
In conclusion, I put the whole past his- 
tory aside, and concentrate on this last 
point. If it be not too late, I appeal tothe 
Scottish Association, to the Macquaker 
Trustees, and the Unitarians of Scotland 
generally on behalf of this church. It 
is a church with many sacred associa- 
tions, situated in the central part of an 
important Radical town. It is in. the 
county of Ayr, to which the Macquaker 
Trustees are enjoined in their Trust Deed — 
to give special attention. If sold it will 
probably fall into the hands of some 
orthodox denomination, who will make 
it a success, proving that it is not the 
state of the building nor the location that 
is fatal to it. And lastly, when this great 
wave of awakening interest in the New 
Theology is passing over the country, 
surely this is not a time to close our 
churches, but rather one that calls upon us 
to redouble our efforts in order to carry our 
message to the world. If we have such 
a message, and have faith in its power 
to redeem and bless mankind, this appeal 
will not be in vain. A little money will 
do all that is required, and I am_pre- 
pared to contribute my share. 
Is it too late ? 
JAMES GRAHAM, 
Ex-President of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association. 
Hazelwood, Bridge of Weir, 
January 28, 1907. 


Sir,—I regret having any occasion 
for controversy with the secretary of 
the Scottish Unitarian Association, though 
I expected that my criticism of that 
body would draw forth a reply. Mr. 
Russell, in his hasty and careless letter, 
charges me with making incorrect state- 
ments, but deals with one only. What 
are the others? He quotes from the 
Constitution to show that churches may 
still be connected with the Association, 
but he suppressed the fact that the Associa- 
tion dropped the making of grants to 
churches as part of its duty. Thus it 
cut itself off from churches. Judging 
by our experience as a church, I am en- 
titled to speak of scorn and neglect on the 
part of the Association of a disgraceful 
kind ; but I will spare your readers the 
painful recital. Our present disconnection 
with the Association is our protest against 
studied insult. Mr. Russell’s insinuation 
that the Aberdeen Church kept to the 
Association for the sake of grants is un- 
worthy of him. He ought to know that 
we have not got a grant from the Associa- 
tion for years, and yet we loyally supported 
it. I think he should withdraw his un- 
generous and inaccurate assertion. 

Mr. Russell writes accurately enough of 
my absence from Committee meetings. 
That absence is accounted for by the fact 
that attendance of meetings meant for me 
the loss of two days and an outlay for 
railway fare which I could not afford. 
What meeting he refers to particularly 
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when I was not there to support him 
I know not, but I remember that when 
last I stood up to plead for Kilmarnock 
I was autocratically silenced. 

I have kept clearly in touch with the 
Kilmarnock Church for the last eleven 
years,and knew intimately its whole history. 
T cannot acquit the Association of grave 
blame in its treatment of the congregation. 

Mr. Russell may not have faith in and 
practical knowledge of such an appeal as I 
referred to. For the church of which he is 
now minister I made a personal appeal to 
our body, and totally cleared the debt 
from it. I did the same for Kilmarnock 
when we were pressed to pay off a loan, and 
had a prompt and serviceable response. 
I tested the sympathy of the body in the 
same way for Aberdeen with success. 
I think such an appeal should have been 
made for Kilmarnock by the Association, 
and feel sure the church there would have 
been saved. The shutting of that church 
is a shameful black mark against us. 
Can it not, even yet, be undone? For 
urging another effort I do not deserve the 
pandies in Mr. Russell’s letter. 

ALEX WEBSTER. 
ss 
TEACHING THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

Sir,—I should like to bear out what 
Miss Gittins says in your last issue on the 
above subject. Especially would I urge 
our ministers and churches to induce Mrs. 
C-ompton (Rivington Hall, Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lanes.) to visit their schools and 
congregations. Practical experience should 
be worth something, and we here in Denton 
are deeply indebted to Mrs.Crompton, who 
last week paid us a visit and gave an ad- 
dress to mothers in the afternoon and one 
to young women (elder scholars) in the 
evening. Such intense interest was shown 
by the latter that we have asked Mrs. 
Crompton to come again, which she has 
consented to do, and this time will address 
a mixed audience as well as the Young 
Women’s Class and the Young Men. Her 
subjects largely cover the ground of Mr. 
Lummis’s appeal. She helps her hearers 

o ‘* know how to live.’’ 

No doubt there is other work of this 
character going on in our churches. May 
we say we have got the ‘‘ living crea- 
ture’’? ? What we now want is ‘‘ the 
wheels ’’—the work wants organising. 

Some of us who were present at the 
meeting at the Memorial Hall hope that the 
new ‘‘ Union for Social Service ’’ will help 
in this matter. 


Hersert EH. Perry. 


Peel-street, Denton. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. 
““ The New Theology!’ ‘‘ They call it new, 
The letter-writers in this wordy war: 
Why, Clement, he of Alexandria, 
Proclaimed it : Gnostic guesses too 
Foreshadowed it: and earlier still 
St. Paul announced it from Mars Hill. 
So old it is, and yet 
You call it. New.’’ 
O friend! Why fret ? 
Tf it be true, 
Though very old, 
Tis always new: 
Truth’s hoary locks are ever wet 
With morning dew. 


Cuement K. Pike. 


by the various churches. 
tabulate spiritual results, as it can those 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


SOUTH EASTERN COUNTIES. 


In this letter I shall take no notice of 
the London churches which form part of 
the Provincial Assembly, for these have 
been quite recently under review in your 
columns, but deal generally with the coun- 
try churches scattered over the South- 
Eastern counties. The district is large, 


extending from Halstead on the northern 
side of Essex, to the coast of Sussex, and 


from Newbury in Berkshire to Southend- 
on-Sea. It is not casy to give anything 
like a correct estimate of what is being done 
No figures can 


which are material. The builder sees the 
wall rising, as he lays brick upon brick, 
but the spiritual builder is working with 
invisible bricks and rearing a spiritual fabric 
whose walls cannot always be seen. The 
artist sees the picture growing on his canvas 
as he works at it day by day, but the spiri- 
tual artist is painting away in the unseen. 
His eye cannot always behold the impres- 
sions, the touches of beauty he makes. 
Sometimes the result of his work on human 
lives may be seen in the beautifying of 
character, in the conversion of the ungodly, 
in the comforting a sorrow, in the uplifting 
of the depressed, and yet the greater part 
of his work must be done in simple faith, 
leaving results with God. If, however, we 
are true to God and faithful in our work, 
there will be results somewhere, somehow, 
somewhen. 

We need to remember that our work is 
to a large extent foundation work. Like 
Colonial settlers, we have a great deal of 
ground to clear of noxious weeds and theo- 
logical growths that have turned the fair 
field of Christian truth into a wilderess of 
errors. Like men who lay the foundations 
of a breakwater in the sea, and fling tons 
of rock and months of toil into the deep, 
have nothing to show but horny hands and 
tanned faces, so we must expect to work 
on patiently before we shall see much fruit 
to our labour. But as after a time the 
huge granite wall heaves its rugged 
shoulders out of the sea, and by service as 
a breakwater explains and justifies the 
hidden work of the past, so by and by, the 
walls of a noble spiritual temple will be 
built up, which will explain and justify all 
our patient, plodding, hopeful toil. 

Unlike the orthodox churches we have to 
contend with prejudices which are deep- 
rooted and very pronounced in their an- 
tagonism to the Gospel we have to preach. 
This is manifest in all our attempts to 
extend the knowledge of our beliefs and 
principles. People seem to think that. our 
mission is to destroy faith in the great 
verities of religion, and hesitate to accept 
any invitation to hear for themselves what 
we have to say. Hence the smallness of 
the audiences we gather not only in our 
churches but also when we make some 
special effort in some public hall. At 
Canterbury a series of Special Sunday 
Evening services was held during Novem- 
ber in St. George’s Hall, but the result was 
very unsatisfactory. The hall is in a 
central position and well fitted for a religi- 
ous service. The services were well adver- 
tised in the press, by posters and circulars, 
but the attendance was very small. Can- 


terbury is, of course, a very conservative 
place as regards religion and politics, but 
one would have thought that there were 
many in this old city who had outgrown the 
old creeds,and would have welcomed the 
opportunity of hearing the exponents of a 
rational religion. At Ilford the special 
effort has resulted in the formation of an 
organised congregation, which meets in the 
Assembly Room, in the Broadway. Its 
position is not the most desirable, but it is 
the only room available. It is near the 
junction of the electric trams, and the 
constant whirring sound and noise of gongs 
are not very conducive to worship and 
meditation. The local committee is very 
enthusiastic and anxious to secure a plot 
of land and erect a temporary building. 
The financial problem is the difficulty. It 
is hoped that some generous friend or 
friends will help them to solve the problem. 
The population of Iford is about 50,000. 
The orthodox churches are large and pros- 
perous. It is in these new and growing 
districts that we need to concentrate more 
of our attention, or we shall be left behind 
by the advancing tide of religious activity. 
People are moving away from the old 
centres of life to the regions beyond, and 
can scarcely be expected to maintain their 
connection with the old church when the 
distance is considered. New centres must 
be created to meet the growing need. 
Moreover, there can be no question that the 
tendency of religious thought to-day lies 
strongly in our direction. But our ability 
to take advantage of it will depend upon 
the character and intensity of our spiritual 
life and the measure of our devotion to the 
cause of liberal religion. We hail with 
delight the prospect of a Mission Van being 
employed within the Assembly’s area 
during the coming summer. If it only 
arouses the churches themselves to more 
energetic action it will have accomplished 
a great work. It is useless to expect the 
continued life and health of our churches 
apart from anearnest and vigorous activity. 
It is the law of our personal and it is the 
law of our church life alike, that we can 
only get by giving, that we can only increase 
by scattering; that we can only attain 
greater fulness and completeness of life 
as we work and manifest ourselves out- 
wardly. 

We record, with pleasure the successful 
work which the Rev. A. Farquharson is 
doing at Maidstone. Since his acceptance 
of the pastorate the church has received 
substantial accession to its membership 
and the congregation has been trebled 
The chapel is now well filled with worship- 
pers every Sunday. Mr. Farquharson has 
infused new life into the church, and his 
efforts to arouse interest in our rational 
faith have been followed with most grati- 
fying results. 

The neighbouring church at Chatham is 
also doing well under the ministry of the 
Rev. Tyssul Davis, who, by the way, has 
just resumed again his ministry, having 
been away in Cape Town supplying the 
pulpit of the Rev. R. Balmforth, who was 
requiring a period of rest from active work. 
During Mr. Davis’s absence the pulpit was 
efficiently supplied by various ministers 
and laymen. The church at Dover, under 
its new pastor, the Rev. C. A. Ginever, 
B.A., has made steady progress in member- 
ship and attendance at the Sunday ser- 
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vices. Additional accommodation has been 
provided for the needs of the Sunday- 
school and week-night activities. The 
newly erected school-rooms were formally 
opened by Mr. John Harrison on Wed- 
nesday evening. The Dover friends are 
to be congratulated upon their suc- 
cessful effort in making provision for 
the growing needs of the church. At 
Southend, Mr. Delta Evans has taken per- 
manent charge of the church, and is render- 
ing very acceptable service. A new pipe 
organ has been placed in the little church, 
the cost of which has been defrayed. The 
church at Guildford has been without a 
settled pastor’ more than twelve months. 
An arrangement was made with the Rev. 
C. E. Pike to take temporary charge of 
the pulpit, but that arrangement has now 
come to an end. At present, in conjunc- 
tion with the local committee, I have under- 
taken to supply the pulpit until some 
definite arrangement can be made. The 
congregation is small. There is a nice little 
modern church building and school-room, 
free from debt. What is wanted is a 
minister who is able to devote himself to 
the work, and who is willing to accept a 
small stipend. Deal and Canterbury are 
now united under the pastorate of the 
Rev. J. H. Smith. A sale of work was 
recenily held at Horsham in order to raise 
funds for the renovation of the church. 
Good reports are received from the churches 
at Brighton, Hastings, and Reading. At 
Bessell’s Green, Billingshurst, Chelmsford, 
Ditchley, Godalming, Halstead, Lewes, 
Newbury, Northiam, Saffron Walden, Ten- 
terden and Tunbridge Wells, ministers and 
laymep are doing what they can to spread 
our religious faith and build up the King- 
dom of God. 

The annual meetings of the Assembly held 
at Lewes in the autumn were of a most 
satisfactory character. The attendance 
was large and representative. The reports 
showed the need of increased financial 
support, and the delegates were urged to 
lay thismatter before their various churches. 
The arrangements for the meetings and the 
hospitality provided were all that could 
be desired. Lewes was the first country 
church that entertained the Assembly. 
The church hag sustained the loss of several 
friends since then, but it has a staunch 
supporter in Mr. J. H. Every, who is deeply 
interested in the welfare of the church ~ 

Special efforts are to be made to increase 
the interest of the churches in the work of 
the Assembly, and to draw them together 
into a closer bond of fellowship. At the 
invitation of the Manstford-street Church, 
Bethnal Green, the churches in the East 
and North of London will hold a united 
meeting on the evening of February 16, 
when the aims and work of the Assembly 
will be emphasised There will be a short 
devotional service at 7.30, followed by 
addresses and a social gathering. 

T. HE. M. Epwarps. 


Messrs. CasseLL & Co. have issued an 
abridged popular edition of Dean Farrar’s 
“Tite and Work of St. Paul.’” 6d. net. 


Rusxin’s ** Unto This Last ’” can now 
be had in a very handy unabridged popu- 
lar edition, in paper, for 3d.; or in cloth, 
6d. net. Published by Mr. A, C. Fifield, 
44, Fleet-street, H.C. 
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Cardiff (Farewell).—The Rev. W. Whitaker, 
B.A., who for the past three years has been the 
minister of the West Grove Church, preached 
his farewell sermon on Sunday evening, and 
at the conclusion of the service, Mr. F. Childs, 
on behalf of the congregation, expressed the 
sorrow that was felt at his departure, and asked 
his acceptance of a silver tea service as a mark 
of their appreciation and esteem. Mr. T. Yates, 
Mr. W. A. Moore, Mr. T. Haviland, and the 
secretary (Mr. J. F. Stone), spoke in high terms 
of the ability displayed and the good work ac- 
complished by both Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker. 
Wishes were expressed that they would have a 
successful ministry at Hull, whither they were 
going. Mr. Whitaker briefly expressed his 
thanks for the kindness and thoughtfulness 
which had prompted the gift, and his thanks 
also for the kind feeling which had always been 
shown to his wife and himself. Referring to 
Newport he hoped they would always look 
with interest and brotherly solicitude towards 
the chapel there. Mrs. Whitaker in a few 
words also expressed her thanks. 

Coalviile.—The second of the series of special 
services was taken by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, of Nottingham, on January 20, when 
there was 2 good attendance to hear his lecture 
on Channing. The Rev. E. S. Lang Buckland, 
of Derby, concluded the series by a striking 
address on Savonarolalast Sunday. The audiences 
have been interested, and it is hoped that some 
of those present at these services will now find 
their way to the regular meeting-room on 
Sundays. 

Hull.—The annual tea and entertainment to 
about 100 old and needy folk, arranged by the 
Workers’ League of the Park-street Church, was 
given on Saturday evening last, and was greatly 
enjoyed. Mr. Bailey Holmes presided, and 
the Rov. W. Lindsay expressed the thanks of 
the guests in a, delightful Jittle speech. Mr, 
Lindsay has occupied the pulpit for two 
months pending the arrival of the Rev. W, 
Whitaker, and, by his hearty, helpful zeal, 
evinced both in the services and in the various 
activities of the church, has gained the 
gratitude and regard of the congregation. 

London: Brixton.—On Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 23, Mr, J.H. Leigh kindly gave his splendid 
reading of ‘Julius Cesar” at the meeting of 
the Social and Literary Union. His audience 
keenly enjoyed his rendering of the play. On 
Sunday evening last a musical service was held 
in the church, when a selection of anthems and 
instrumental pieces was well rendered by the 
choir, with organ and string orchestra. Mr. 
E. A. Reeves conducted, and Mr. John Harrison 
acted as organist. 

Sheffield (Appointment).—Mr. J. Walter 
Cock, of Oxford, who has just completed a 
probationary term of three months as assistant 
minister to the Rev. C. J. Street at Upper 
Chapel, with special charge of the daughter 
church in Shirland-lane, Attercliffe, has won the 
confidence of all concerned, and has now been 
definitely appointed to this post. His induction 
services, unavoidably delayed, will take place on 
Sunday, March 17, the Rev. Dr. Carpenter 
taking the leading part in them. 

Southend-on-Sea.—Last Sunday evening, a 
the Darnley-road Unitarian Church, Mr. Delta 
Evans preached on ‘‘ The New Theology,” the 
congregation being larger than for many wecks 
past. After the service Mr, Evans received 
a hearty invitation to address the Sunday after- 
noon Men’s Own at an early date. This is of 
an undenominational character, and is usually 
attended by three to four hundred men. Pro- 
fessor Bhai Parmanand, M.A., a missionary of 
the Arya Samaj of India, has. promised xto 
address the congregation on February 10 on 
“The Great Religions of the World.” 


Tue veteran New Testament scholar, 
Professor Adolf Hilgenfeld, of Jena, passed 
away on January 12, at the age of 84. 
Already, in 1849, Hilgenfeld published a 
book on the Fourth Gospel and Epistles ; 
his Historical and Critical Introduction 
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the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, February 3. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Arntuur 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jesse Hirrrrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxer, M.A. - 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanury. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGar Dapiyn. 

Oroydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. : 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. e 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FRExEston. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

_ ll and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrnis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. G. 
Warp. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 aad 
7, Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHaRL3Es 
Rover, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pore. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paar Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and. 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JonzES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, F. W. G. 
Foat, M.A., D.Litt. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. PHARaon, 
and 6.30, Mr. E. WiLkKES SMITH. : 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rey. 
W. Corrtanp Bowie. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. Dr. 
Moummerry, ; 
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Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. . 

Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGEE. ; x 

BLAcKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovutu, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road,ll and 6.30, Rev. C.C. Coz. 

BraprForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerrpia Jonss, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizsttry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. GEORGE STREET. 
CamBripa@4E, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. W. Woonpine, B.A. 


” The Children’s * 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nozrish- 
ment to growing chivareiiee All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Billy, wholes om 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 
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Cantersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrrx. 

CuxstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D, Jenkin Evans. . 

Doyzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, il 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvrver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LurcestreR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.20, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON Prtzoup, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

Livereoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. F. B. Mort. 5 

LiverpPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropers. 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpaeExs, B.A. 

Maipstons, Karl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FarQuHARSON. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30,Rev.SToPFORD 
Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 

PortsmovutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. J. A. BRINKWORTH. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 
Rev. OrTTweELL Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Srreer, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-strect, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SourHEenD, Darnley-road, li, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Denra Evans. ‘ 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. “ 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


J. WAIN. 

TuNBRIDGE Wetts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Rev. R. H. U. Bioor, 11, ‘Poetic 
Justice’; 6.30, ‘Telling the Time.” 


West Kirpy, T'ynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxgs. 


——————3—_—_—— 
IRELAND. 
Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
VANCE, B.D. 
ee 
: WALES. 
AsmrystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 


Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. 8. Burrows. 
SaaananEENnE:comeemeeneenmaet 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carntown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BaLmrorta. 


HESHAM UNITARIAN - 
CONGREGATION, BURY. 


BAZAAR in Bank Street School, Bury, 
February 20th to 23rd, 1907, to raise £2,000 to 


wipe out accumulated deficits, capitalise the | Bg 


heavy ground rent, &c. Donations of money 
or goods will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Bazaar Secretary, Rev. J. M. Bass, M.A., 
15, Malvern-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


MARRIAGE. 
HERFORD--SKERRITT.—_On January 17th, at 
St. John’s, Upper Norwood, by the Rev. W. 
Llewelyn Herford, Rector of Ardwick, 
brother of the bridegroom, assisted by the 
Rev. A. W. Bedford, Vicar of St. John’s, 
the Right Rev. Vernon Herford, youngest 
son of William Henry Herford, of Paignton, 
to Alice, youngest daughter of the late 
fd ames and Mary Delia Skerritt, of Woking- 


am, 

DEATHS. ‘ 

Lrewin.—On January 27th, suddenly, at 17, 
Sugnall-street, Liverpool, Miss Mary Ann 
Lewin, daughter of the late Edmund Lewin, 
and granddaughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Lewin, of Benn’s-gardens and Renshaw- 
street Chapels, Liverpool. 

SHAEN.— On January 26th, at Wimbledon, 
Emma, fourth daughter of the late Samuel 
Shaen, of Crix, Hatfield Peveril, Essex, in 
her 85th year, 


Board and Residence, 
tenncrenag oar 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. ard Mrs. SipnNey P. PorTer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea and station; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


SOU THPORT. 
bee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan. 
On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 


how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


ESIDENT PATIENT or PAYING 
v GUEST can be received in Medical 
Man’s house ; close to sea.— Doctor, 27, 
Walsingham Road, Hove. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


7’ GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & 
Opposite the British Museum, 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
= TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 5 
a This large and well-appointed’ TEMPERANCE fm 
HoTrkL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
e. throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious & 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and §& 
m4 Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- i 
fa rooms from Qs. Gd. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and 
#, Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge & 
for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast & 
= and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day, 
=| Telegraphic Address: “Th 


EATONS TENPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


AUSTENTATION FUND FOR THE 
AUGMENTATION OF MINIS- 
TERS’ STIPENDS. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Contributors and Friends will be held at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, London, 
W.C., at 12.30 p.m. on Wednesday, the 13th 
February, 1907, to receive the Report and 
Accounts, elect Four Managers, appoint 
Officers, and transact other business, 


A, W. WoRTHINGTON, } 
The Hill, Stourbridge, - 
FRANK Preston, London, 


Hon. Secs. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §£eaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


aes 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


OTEL MANAGERESS, 16 years’ 
experience, desires re-appointment. Sole 
charge or with proprietor. Town, country, or 
seaside. Disengaged February 15th.—N. H., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-st., Strand, London. 


WANtED, a post as USEFUL or 
COMPANION - HELP. Domesticated, 


good needlewoman.—M., c/o Mrs. Dixon, 12, 
Sonne Coldharbour-lane, Brixton, 


S. 

Cas any Lady recommend NURSE 
) for end of February. Three nursery 

children : 63, 4 years, 6 months. Good wages. 

—Mrs. Puitiep Roscorn, 28, Denning-road, 

Hampstead. 


OOD PLAIN COOK WANTED.— 


E Age not under 35. Good character in- 
dispensable. Apply by letter —Mrs. Potrrr, 
eee eneardens, South Kensington, London, 


§ 

| ee desires post as COMPANION 
' or HOUSEKEEPER. Thoroughly 

domesticated, good needlewoman; middle- 

aged.—Address A., INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex- 

street, W.C. 


ANTED. — A Situation as COM- 
PANION HOUSEKEEPER or ex- 
perienced LADY-HELP, where one or two 
maidsare kept.—F., c/o Mrs. Coprock, Daisy 
Bank, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


RAINED TEACHER, five and a half 
years’ experience with young cbildren, 
DESIRES POST, family or school. Highsr 
Froebel and Government Certificates. — H. 
BeEarD, INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex - street, 
Strand. 


ADY desires post as COMPANION 

or LADY-HELP where maid is kept. 

Domesticated ; good needlewoman ; willing to 

assist with little child.—C, S., 110, Markhouse- 
road, Walthamstow, E. 


Schools, etc, 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiauGgatEe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILiAn TALbotT, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master. Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 
NV ADEMOISELLE RYKH, 8, Well- 
walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 
cated Teacher, holds classes for French 
Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 
for all advanced examinations. Many years 
experience in public schools and private 
families. : 


ILIAN PHILLIPS, L.R.A.M., ex- 

Student R.A.M., teaches PIANOFORTE 

and HARMONY. Highest testimonials.—80, 
Windsor-road, Forest Gate, E. 
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Our Young People’s Own Illustrated 
Magazine. 32nd Year. 
Edited by Rey. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 
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One Copy post free fur a year from the Publishers fer 1s. 6d. 
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FOR 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Faith of a Free Church. Ten 
Essays by Dr. CROTHERS, Dr. CARPENTER, and 
others. 2s. net, postage 3d. 

Degma or Boctrine? ‘I'welve Essays 
by goa LLOYD THOMAS and others. 2s. net, post- 
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The Religion and Theology of Uni- 
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others, 2s. net; postage 3d. 
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Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. First Series. By Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
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postage 3d. for each Edition. 

Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy of Reli- 
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postage 4d. 
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l pe CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
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Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowrHER Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. ‘ 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, Smee | of the 
C, J. STREET. Hon. Secretary Fellowship. 


© NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with er without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d.a year; 9d. per dozen ; 
3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, 
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National Conference. 


ip response to the Resolution un- 
animously passed last April by the National 
Conference at Oxford, the following contribu- 
tions have been paid or promised by Congre- 
gations and Associations for the current year 
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Congregations and Associations which have 
not yet replied are earnestly requested to do 
so as soon as possible, to the Secretary (Rev. 
Jas. HARwoop. B.A., 105, Palace Read, Tulse 
Hill Park, London, 8.W.) 


J. W.Scorr, Treasurer. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


““ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting on the adoption of Danicee 
Theological Doctrines.” 


PRINCIPAL : 


Rzy. J, ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
D.D., D.Litt, 
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Session 1907—1908. 

Candidates for admission are requested to 
forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for Competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary undergraduate period at 
any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable at 
the College, for Students for the Ministry, 

The Dr. Daniel Jones Trustees offer to 
Ministers who bave shown themselves efficient 
in active service, and desire to devote a year to 
further study, one or two Bursaries, tenable for 
one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply to the Princrean, 
or to— : 

A. EL WorrHinaton, 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester ; 
Rey, HENRY Gow, [e 
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3, John-street, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W., 


rEW GRAVEL PIT UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, CHATHAM PLACE, 
HACKNEY. 
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The Rev, Henry Raw.inas, M.A., will 
deliver a Course of Four Sermons on Sunday 
evenings in February, at 7 p.m. : 


THE WEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF NATIONS. 

Feb. 3. Wealth and well-being—Their relation. 

» 10. Why so much poverty ?—Economic 
causes. 

» 17. Why so much poverty ?—Moral causes. 

,, 24. Our eens and duties, individual and 
social. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ Tue Provincial Assembly of London 
and the South-Eastern Counties is to hold 
a united meeting at Mansford-street Church, 
Bethnal Green, on Saturday evening next, 
Feb. 16. A devotional service will ke 
conducted by the Revs. T. E. M. Edwards 
and Gordon Cooper, and addresses will 
afterwards be given by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, the President, the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, Mr. John Harrison, and Mr. 
Alfred Thompson. ‘The service is at 7.30. 


Tee Rev. John Hunter, D.D., of 
Glasgow, is to preach at Essex Church, 
Kensington, on Sunday morning, Feb. 17. 
Dr. Hunter’s friends should note this date, 
as it may be the only time he will be 
preaching in London th's year, 


Our readers received last week the 
first ‘ Bulletin’’ of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers’’ in 
connection with the September meetings 
in Boston. In the same interest we 
publish this weck the first of a series of 
articles on ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers,’’ by 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston. 

_ THe Preston Memorial Buildings at 
Unity Church, Islington, are to be opened 
by Miss : Preston on Tuesday next, the 
chair being taken by Mr.. Grosvenor 


Talbot, President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Asscciation. 


WE noted last week Dr. Garvie’s accept- 
ance of the headship of New College. This 
means that the London school of Co- 
gregational ministers is in future to be 
presided over by one who is a strong man 
and a theologian. Himself a pupil of Dr. 
Fairbairn’s, Dr. Garvie is identified with 
the religious philosophy for which the head 
of Mansfield College stands. His is not the 
‘* New ’’ Theology of Mr. Campbell. But 
Mr. Campbell’s critics divide themselves 
into two groups, one of which is marked by 
arcimonious zeal and the other by what 
in regard to theological controversy may be 
described as the ‘‘ New Courtesy.’’? Dr. 
Garvie belongs to the second group. 


PrRoFressor GARVIE has had a wider and 
more varied experience of life than falls to 
the lot of all ministers and theological 
theorists. ' He was born, so we learn from 
the British Congregationalist, in Poland, 
where his father, a Scotsman, had settled 
as managing director of a large linen fac- 
tory. From Poland he came to a dis- 
tinguished career at Glasgow University, 
and so to Oxford. He is thus familiar with 
the people of many lands, and with widely 
different types of civilisation: He has had 
since his early college days an opportunity 
of testing ideas in the rough conflict of 
business life: It is perhaps natural, there- 
fore, that he should be a keen student of 
economics and social questions, although it 
is not necessary to seek in this accident of 
his career for the reason: He is a man of 
strong emotional as well as intellectual 
nature, and this being so he could hardly be 
aloof from a movement so characteristic of 
all the fresher life of our time as the social 
movement, which makes itself so power- 
fully felt in every land of industry and 
modern culture; 


One of the calmest and most reasonable 
utterances concerning the New Theology 
appears in the form of a sermon by the Rev. 
J. 8. Clemens, B.A., B.D., in the Free 
Méthodist. Its spirit is indicated by its 
text : ‘‘ We know in part and we prophesy 
in part.’’ It blames the newspapers for 
working up an undue excitement about Mr. 
Campbell’s statements. It rightly warns 
us that-the confusion which took place in 
the controversy that called forth the Nicene 
Creed is particularly likely to happen when 
men enter into passionate theological con- 
troversy. ‘‘ What took place resembled 
a fightin the dark, no man knew whether 
he struck at friend or foe.’’ It gives this 
advice: ‘‘ We must be patient; There is 


nothing for it but for men to examine the 
grounds of their theological affirmations 
afresh, and also to understand, as well as 
possible, the grounds on which others who 
differ from them base their affirmations.’ 
If the Methodist bodies represented by the 
Free Methodist are able to take this sen- 
sible and charitable advice, they will come 
unharmed through the crisis, and find that 
they have lost nothing that is worth re- 
taining. 

In another part of the same paper we find 
applied to the New Theology, already 
before it is yet born, not to say fully 
grown, a suggested test that has often been 
apphed to Unitarianism: ‘‘ The New Theo- 
logy has much to do before it can rival the 
influence and works of the Salvation Army 
in its appeal to the people.’’ The Sal- 
vation Army does well. Marry, it does 
well to those who do ill. But what if the 
work of the New Theology should be rather 
to lessen the number of those who need a 
quasi-military force to bring them into ways 
of decency and virtue? If it increase the 
number of those to whom Jesus Christ 
becomes a human friend, and a practical 
teacher, it need not take the trouble to 
balance its merits against those of other 
workers, even the most popular. There are 
various ways of doing good, 


AN inguiry into methods and results of 
moral training in schools was inaugurated 
on Tuesday afternoon ata first meeting of 
the Advisory Council which has beenformed 
for that purpose. The meeting was held 
in the Caxton Hall, Westminster, under 
the presidency of the Right Hon: James 
Bryce, who gave a most interesting 
address, and an executive committee was 
appointed, with Professor Michael E: 
Sadler as secretary. The committee has 
34 members, and among them the Bishops 
of Hereford and Ripon, the Hon. FE, 
Lyttelton, Mr. Allanson Picton, Mr. W. T. 
Stead, Mr. J. H: Yoxall, M.P.; Dr. 
Carpenter, Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, Professor Muirhead, of Birming- 
ham, Dr. Paton, the Rev. J. Brierley 
(J. B. of the Christian World), Miss M. 8. 
Beard, and Miss Caroline Herford: 

We trust that many friends in the 
North are remembering the Chesham 
bazaar, to be held in the Bank-street 
schoo], Bury, from Wednesday to Satur- 
day, Feb. 20-23. Chesham is in urgent 
need of £2,000 to wipe out a debt and 
secure the payment of a heavy ground 
rent for their building. The effort is 
warmly commended by “the N: & HE: L. 
Mission; and should receive the most 
generous support. : 
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A VISIT TO INDIA. 

Dear Mr: Eprror,—When you urged 
me to let you have some impressions of 
our trip to India, I think you hardly 
realised that my sister and I would only 
be in the country four weeks, of which one 
half was spent in railway travelling and 
on the private business which took us there. 

We were, however, fortunate in the oppor- 
tunities of seeing more of our friends of 
the Brahmo Samaj than we anticipated, 
as they were kind enough to invite us to 
the opening meeting of their all-India Con- 
ference, to a conversazione specially 
arranged on our account, and to a private 
dinner party, all of which we much appre- 
ciated. At the first meeting it was very 
interesting to see amongst how many 
different nationalities and sects the Brahmo 
movement is at work, to hear the eloquence 
with which its precepts were expounded 
in English, and to see that a serious effort 
is being made to unite its sections for 
forward work. 

What an immense field is open to them, 
and the difficulties of their task the visit 
to that typical Huindoo city Benares 
enabled us to appreciate the better. A 
general system of education would no 
doubt be an enormous aid to them, but 
the people are so poor that it would have 
to be free education, and until either there 
is some reduction in military expenditure 
or more natives are employed in Govern- 
ment Offices, which would mean consider- 
ably lower salaries, so as to set funds free, 
it is difficult to see where the money is to 
come from, as at present the salt and land 
taxes press very heavily on the poorer 
classes? 

Lord Curzon has done so much to keep 
up and restore India’s ancient monuments, 
that it was surprising and disappointing 
to find that in the employment of natives 
in Government Offices his policy has been 
quite retrograde, and this is one of the chief 
causes of the dissatisfaction with his rule 
felt even by moderate natives, who quite 
realise that they will not be able to stand 
alone for a long time. It is to be hoped 
that the present Government may be 
relied upon to see that the surely more 
reasonable policy formerly pursued is 
steadily if gradually persevered in; I had 
a very interesting visit to the Aligurh 
Mahommedan College, which must be a 
leavening influence amongst Mahomme- 
dans, who are beginning to see their error 
in standing aloof from Western education, 
and allowing the Hindoos to get far ahead 
of them in its results. 

I was anxious to see Professor Chatterjee, 
of Allahabad, who is so kind a correspon- 
dent of the B: & F.U.A., but I think a 
letter must have gone wrong, as did two 
or three others, written to people in India 
whilst we were there: 

I had several interesting talks with Mr. 
Chakrabarti, who was fortunately in 
Calcutta, and, although the attitude of 
Mr. Kissor Singh and the famine have 
been serious drawbacks to the progress of 
the Khasi Hills Mission lately, I got the 
impression that when normal prices for 
rice return, and the money and_ books 
retained by Mr. K. Singh are recovered, 
there is a good prospect of an increase in 
numbers and influence. The Association 
owes a great deal te Mr, Chakrabarti in 
this matter; 
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We had full experience of the value 
which our Brahmo Samaj friends attach 
to the many proofs of sympathy and the 
aid extended to them by Unitarians, col- 
lectively and individually, whom they join 
in hoping that before very long they may 
be able to welcome Professor Carpenter 
to India at last. 

The conversazione took place in the new 
‘* Mary Carpenter ’’ Hall, where some of 
the girl graduates were present, and my 
sister saw the girls at school there another 
day. They would very much like to have 
an English head-mistress, but cannot offer 
a salary which would tempt anyone to go 
for that alone. 

A college scheme to educate young men 
for the ministry is in the air, but has not 
taken shape yet. I think that Manchester 
College and the B. & F.U.A. may be 
heartily congratulated and encouraged by 
the energy and ability which their Indian 
students are throwing into their work at 
home. G. W. Brown. 

SS. Caledonia, January 28, 1907. 


MANCHESTER CEMETERIES. 

REFERENCE has frequently been made in 
these columns to the protest which our 
churches in Manchester have been com- 
pelled to make against the action of the 
Council of that city in delegating the con- 
duct of Nonconformist burials td a sec- 
tarian organisation. To emphasise this 
protest a public meeting was held last 
week in the Memorial Hall, under the 
auspices of the Manchester District Asso- 
ciation of Presbyterian and. Unitarian 
churches; 

The President, Mr. T. F. Robinson, pre- 
sided, and the Secretary, the Rev. N. Ander- 
ton, read letters of apology from Coun- 
cillors H. Marsden, J.P., W. B. Pritchard 
J.P.:, J.. Johnstone, J.P., and A. Burgon, 
regretting their absence from the meeting 
and strongly approving its object. The 
Secretary also read a resolution passed by 
the North Chorlton Liberal Association 
sympathising with the attitude taken up 
by the Association, and calling on the City 
Council to cancel the present obnoxious 
arrangement, 

The CuarrMaN briefly outlined the his- 
tory of the question, and showed how the 
Association had exhausted every possible 
means of protest and appeal before making 
the subject public, so great was their dislike 
of sectarian bitterness and strife: Every- 
thing else having failed, they were now 
bound to appeal to the public, for great 
principles were at stake, and they would not 
rest until absolute equality had been 
secured for all citizens: 

Mr. Jonn DENDY moved a resolution 
condemning the present arrangement, and 
calling upon the City Council either to 
appoint its own chaplains at the various 
cemeteries or else to prepare a “ Rota,’’ on 
which should be placed all the recognised 
Nonconformist ministers of the city. Mr. 
Dendy said they had no right to object to 
the Evangelical Free Churches organis- 
ing themselves on a sectarian basis, 
and he hoped they were not without suffi- 
cient dignity to refuse to appeal for inclu- 
sion where they were told they were not 
wanted. But it was a very different 
matter when an authority lke the City 
Council handed over public functions to 
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such an organisation, allowing it to set up 
its sectarian exclusiveness as a test for 
public service: The City Council then 
became responsible for this sectarian pre- 
ference, the organisation in question 
became its agent. It was no answer to 
say that Unitarian ministers could attend 
for private funerals ; so could anyone, and 
if this safeguarded the Unitarians, so it 
would all others. It was the public pro- 
vision for public funerals that was in dis- 
pute. Mr. Dendy drew an analogy from 
the education controversy, and showed 
that the principle of freedom from tests in 
public service applied equally in all cases. 
Our grievance was a, public one, and all 
who believed in right principles of public 
policy would support this protest agaist 
the re-establishment of religious disabili- 
ties in public service. 

The Rev. Cartes Pracu, who seconded 
the resolution, said that the State or muni- 
cipality was properly only concerned with 
the registration of the facts of birth, death, 
and marriage: The religious consecration 
of these facts was a private matter. If, 
however, the municipality elected to go 
beyond its legal obligation and to make 
provision for a public religious service, it 
must see that in doing so it does not inflict 
any disability on any section of the com- 
munity. He appealed also to the Non- 
conformists to rise above theological 
differences to common religious hopes which 
alone afforded comfort in the hour of trial: 

Mr. Councillor Wigley and the Revs. 
Dendy Agate, A. Cobden Smith, and J. W; 
Bishop also spoke, and the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 


Tur Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A., of Aberdare, 
gave evidence, last Saturday, before the 
Welsh Church Commission at Westmin- 
ster. The Commission, of which Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williamsis the chairman, 
and Lord Hugh Cecil, Principal Fairbairn, 
and Professor Henry Jones, with five 
others, are members, is appointed “to 
inquire into the origin, nature, amount, 
and application of the —temporalities, 
endowments, and other properties of the 
Church of England in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, and into the provision made 
and the work done by the churches 
of all denominations in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire for the spiritual welfare of 
the people, and the extent to which 
people avail themselves of such pro- 
vision, and to report thereon.” Mr. 
Jones was called to give evidence 
as to the Unitarians of Wales. He 
was ready to. put ina good deal of 
historical evidence as to the origin and 
history of the churches, but this was dis- 
allowed by the Chairman. He told, how- 
ever, of Carmarthen College, and the work 
done by Unitarian ministers as school- 
masters for the education of the people, 
and described some of the difficulties of 
congregations with hostile landowners. A 
list of congregations, with statistics col- 
lected by Mr. Jones from church secre- 
taries, was also declined, as not being 
first-hand evidence, though Mr. 8. T. 
Evans, M.P., assured the chairman that 
Mr. Jones had the fullest knowledge of 
his subject, and no more reliable informa- 
tion could be got. The witness, we fear, 
felt that he had been brought up to _ 
London to little purpose. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
I.—THE *MAYFLOWER ” VENTURE. 


THE visitor to the International Congress 
at Boston will have many joys awaiting 
him. Liberalism in religion will find voice 
and witness, not alone in the meetings of 
the living, but not less in those voices of the 
past, which still speakso movingly through 
the pages and scenes of history. In these 
memorials of the struggle for liberty New 
England is still rich to-day. 

And the first to claim due homage, both 
from age and importance, is, of course, 
the Plymouth of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The Pilgrim Fathers were the earliest 
religious Liberals in Massachusetts ; and, 
but for their splendid faith and intrepid 
enterprise, there might have been no 
Boston Congress. 

Their story has impressed the world, and 
there is surely little need that it should 
again be told. It has stirred the affection 
and touched the imagination of both young 
and old. The heroisms of later English 
Puritans, and of Scotch Covenanters, and 
of French Huguenots are eternal posses- 
sions; not less heroic, but more romantic, 
was the hazardous enterprise of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. And if to an Old Eng- 
lander it must ever be a hereditary joy to 
say, ‘‘I am descended from one of the 
Hjected Clergy,’’ picture the companion 
pride of the New Englander: ‘‘ My 
people came over in the Mayflower!’ 
‘¢ We came over with William the Con- 
queror’’ seems a quite archaic and pro- 
saic matter, a mere historic accident, not 
a great heroic act. 

The Mayflower voyagers have been duly 
praised; they have been sung by the 
poets and painted by the artists. Words- 
worth’s ‘* Ecclesiastical Sonnets’’ are 
partly redeemed from dulness by his 
warm tribute to the Pilgrim Fathers : 

*¢ Well worthy to be magnified are they 

Who, with sad hearts, of friends and 

country took 

A last farewell, their loved abodes forsook 

And hallowed ground in which their 

fathers lay. 

: ; : Men were they who could not bend ; 

Blest Pilgrims, surely, as they took for 

_ guide 

A will by Sovereign Conscience sanc- 

tified.” 
The popular lines of Mrs. Hemans : 
‘The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast,’’ 
have carried their story into countless 
schools and homes. George Rawson’s 
hymn, with its fine refrain, has preserved 
the historic declaration of Pastor Robin- 
son : 
‘<The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His Word.’’ 

Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles 
Standish,’’ with its lilting hexameters, 
deals with the lighter side of the Pilgrims, 
introducing Priscilla, the maiden, and John 
Alden, the latter a maternal ancestor. But 
Lowell, in ‘‘ The Present Crisis,’’ is more 
sternly earnest, and points the moral for 
future pilgrims in prophetic and indignant 
outburst : 

‘* Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, 
steered by men behind their time ? 

Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, 
that make Plymouth Rock sublime ? 


Lo, before us gleam Truth’s camp fires ! 
we ourselves must pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea.”’ 

The Mayflower paintings are equally well 
known, perhaps. They include ‘‘ The 
Departure from Delft Haven,’’ ‘‘ The 
Embarkation’’ (Weir), ‘‘ The Signing 
of the Compact’’ (Matheson), ‘‘ The 
Landing of the Pilgrims ’’ (Lucy, Rother- 
mell, Sargent), “‘The Departure of the 
Mayflower’’ (Boughton), ‘‘ The Return 
of the Mayflower’? (Bayes), ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Exiles ’’ (Boughton), and others. Should 
not one of these engravings, at least, be 
on the walls of all our Sunday-schools, 
and could not the Sunday School Associa- 
tion supply them ? 

The complete story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
falls into two parts, the project and the 
result, the attempt and the attainment, 
the Old England farewell, and the New 
England sequel. We here are more familiar 
with the beginnings of the venture, ‘and 
may not have followed out its result on the 
national and religious life of America. We, 
perchance, have paid visits to pilgrim 
shrines on this side the water. Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, described as St. 
Ogg’s in George EHhiot’s ‘* Mill on the 
Floss,’’ has still its old hall in which the 
first Puritan worshippers may have been 
allowed to assemble under the Rev. John 
Smyth, and in which, also, Wesley and 
Whitefield, were to preach in later days. 
With this congregation the Rev. John 
Robinson had probably no- connection, but 
a memorial church has been erected in 
Gainsborough recently in his memory. 
Our old Presbyterian Chapel in Beaumont- 
street goes back to within fifty years of his 
death. Over the border, in Nottingham- 
shire, still stands Scrooby Manor, the birth- 
place of William Brewster, and in its stable 
and elsewhere the Scrooby Church held its 
secret services; It is almost certain that 
John Robinson joined this congregation 
in 1607, and he succeeded in time the 
scholarly and godly Richard Clyfton as its 
pastor, with William Brewster, as ruling 
elder: It is of interest to remember that 
Smyth, Clyfton, Robinson, and Brewster 
were all Cambridge men, and hence that 
University learning was leading this Puri- 
tan secession: Three miles from Scrooby, 
on the Yorkshire side, is the ancient village 
of Austerfield, the birthplace of William 
Bradford, Brewster’s friend, and the future 
historian of the Plymouth Plantation. It 
was the discovery of Bradford’s manuscript 
history in the Fulham Palace library that 
has thrown new and needed light on the 
Pilgrim story. 

The Scrooby Church, avoiding credal 
limitations, joined themselves by a coven- 
ant into a church estate ‘‘ to walk in all 
God’s ways made known, or to be made 
known, according to their best endeavours, 
whatsoever it should cost them, the Lord 
assisting them.’’ They were soon to earn 
the hard blessing of those who are perse- 


cuted for righteousness’ sake: Accused 
of holding and maintaining erroneous 
doctrines, and of being obstinate 


schismatics, they were harried about and 
hunted down with remorseless persecu- 
tion. Their only course was to flee to 
Holland, where there was the religious 
freedom denied at home, and whither others 
had preceded them from Gainsborough and 


London: They were in a strait betwixt 
two dangers. It was unlawful to remain 
without conforming; it was unlawful to 
leave the country, as emigration without 
licence was a crime: But necessity knows 
no law, and, after many disappointments, 
delays, betrayals, and separations, they all 
got over at length. Robinson and Brew- 
ster stayed till the last, and then joined the 
rest in the city of freedom, Amsterdam. 

In a year the scene changes to Leyden, 
where the city authorities made them wel- 
come. - Here John Robinson became their 
pastor and leader, purchased a house oppo- 
site St. Peter’s, in which their worship 
took place, was honoured by the Univer- 
sity, took prominent part in the A1minian 
controversy, and drew into the Pilgrim 
ranks Winslow, Carver and Standish. For 
eleven years the church kad religious peace, 
and many pilgrim marriages took place. 

But again there is a change of scene, 
and a momentous decision. Why did the 
Pilgrims leave Leyden? Winslow sets 
forth the reasons seriatim : ‘‘ How hard the 
country was where we lived; how many 
spent their estate in it, and were forced to 
return to England; how grievous to live 
from under English protection ; how like 
we were to lose our language and our 
name ; how little good we did, or were like 
to do to the Dutch; how unable to give 
education to our children.’? And hence 
the hope took shape that they might some- 
where: find a tract, and found a state 
wherein they could govern themselves 
alone, teach their children their own tongue, 
preach their own religion, and practise 
religious freedom. Virginia had received 
its charter es the first English State in 
America. Negotiations were opened with 
the Virginia Company to convey them 
thither, but these ended in failure; then 
with a Dutch company; then with a 
London company of merchant adventurers, 
who offered to take them across as planters 
at £10 each, with the stipulation that at 
the end of seven years the capital and 
profits be equally divided between the 
adventurers and the planters ! 

A more anxious decision was never 
taken. But after much praying and solemn 
fasting they came to this resolution: (1) 
That it was best for one part of the Church 
to go at first, the youngest and strongest, 
and the other to ctay; (2) they that 
went should freely offer themselves ; (3) if 
the majority went, the pastor to go with 
them, if not, the elder alone; (4) if the 
Lord should frown on their proceedings, 
then those that went were to return, and 
those that remained were to help them. 
But if God should be pleased to favour 
them that went over, then they should 
endeavour to help over such as were poor 
and old, and willing to come: The majo- 
rity, but not a large one, elected to remain, 
so Pastor Robinson had reluctantly to 
stay with them; the minority decided to 
make the venture, under their elder, 
William Brewster. Their departure from 
Leyden to Delfthaven, and thence on the 
Speedwell to Southampton, was indeed a 
moving scene. To those left behind it 
was asad and mournful parting, sighs, and 
sobs, and prayers being heard on all sides ; 
the spectators could not refrain from 
tears. But the Pilgrims themselves, in 
Bradford’s noble words, ‘‘ Knew they were 
pilgrims and looked not much on [these 
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things, but lifted up their eyes to the 
heavens, their dearest country, and quieted 
their spirits.’’ Pastor Robinson, falling 
on his knees, commended them to God 
with most fervent prayers, and then pro- 
nounced his blessing. In four days they 
joined the Mayflower at Southampton, 
and were ready to cross the ocean. Aftera 
month of delays, followed by a voyage of 
sixty-seven days, the Mayflower sighted 
land at Cape Cod, and two days later cast 
anchor in Provincetown Harbour, on 
November 20, 1620. Hegale. okt, 


THE WHITE AND COLOURED RACES.* 


Mr. OxtvieR has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject in 
this little volume. There is a freshness 
‘of view, an impartiality of treatment 
which comes as a relief after a good deal 
of special pleading on one side or the other. 
At the same time it is a hopeful book. 
Mr. Olivier’s official experience in the West 
Indies, and particularly in Jamaica, quali- 
fies him to speak with authority, which 
is all the greater because he writes through- 
out in sympathy with the position of the 
coloured races. 

The problems he discusses are many and 
various. In such a small space he is mani- 
festly unable to do more than touch the 
surface of the greater ones. ‘‘ What makes 
race ¢’’ heasks. Itis no reproach to him 
that he has no complete answer to the 
question ; it would have been a manifest im- 
possibility in the few pages he devotes to it. 
What he does say is, however, eminently 
suggestive. ‘*‘ Hach pure race, so far as 
it works by the light of its own formulated 
conscious knowledge and critical and logical 
habits, is constitutionally unfitted for 
understanding or even imagining the exist- 
ence of much that enters into the life of 
each of all other races, and may be either 
the most sacred or the most commonplace 
thing in that life.’’ 

‘* It is noticeable that more than one of 
the races of which we habitually speak as 
inferior, and which appears to be decaying, 
are far in advance of the commercial Cau- 
casian, who is our own type and standard, 
not only in some of the most desirable and 
pleasant human qualities, but in artistic, 
poetical, and others of the higher spiritual 
forms of genius or faculty.’’ Readers of 
the ‘Soul of a People,’’ and of Miss 
Noble’s ‘‘ Web of Indian Life,’’ will be 
quite prepared to endorse the judgment 
here expressed: 

The chief need in dealing with the prob- 
lem seems to us to be a recognition that 
in the qualities the majority of the white 
races acknowledge as the highest possible 
to humanity — unselfishness, devotion, 
humility, kindliness, mercy, chastity,— 
some of our brethren of the coloured races 
can teach us lessons we greatly need to 
learn ; and that those qualities and powers 
in which the white races palpably excel 
are often of a lower and much more material 
order. 

We have no space here to discuss the 
‘many problems raised in this book—that of 
the negro in the Southern United States, 
the various forms of indentured coloured 
labour, the relations between white and 
By Sidney Olivier, C.M.G. (Socialist Library 
No. 4. LLP, 1s. 6d, net, In paper, 1s.) 


black in South, West and Central Africa, 
and the great problem rapidly becoming 
more and more urgent, as Mr. Olivier sees, 
of Indian self-government. The real posi- 
tion, stripped of the wordy excuses which 
are rife in speeches and essays upon the 
Mission of the White Races, is stated here 
very cleary. When the European colo- 
nises or annexes tropical countries the force 
that sets him in motion is a desire for com- 
mercial or industrial profit, and not a 
desire to take up the ‘‘ White Man’s 
Burden.”’ 

‘* He has an undeniable right to go and 
peacefully seek his fortune in any part of 
the world without molestation. He only 


becomes distasteful when be begins to 


condemn and coerce uncivilised peoples 


into the mould of his personal interests, 
under the pretext of doing them good.”’ 


Mr. Olivier here evidently uses the word 


uncivilised in its conventional sense, which 


elsewhere he scems to repudiate. 


We must refer the reader to the excellent 
review of the question of the labour supply, 
as it is called, in the Transvaal and South 


Africa generally. On the question of 


native reservations Mr. Olivier is not so 


clear, and the long extracts from the Report 
of the Native Affairs Commission of 1903-5, 
would have-been much clearer if the con- 
clusions of the majority and of the minority 


of the Commission had been separated, so 


that the contrasts between the varying 
recommendations would have been plainer. 
In this, however, Mr. Olivier follows the 
report itself. 

The most interesting portion of the book 
will probably be found to be»the deserip- 
tion of the way in which the problem of the 
living together of the white and coloured 
races is being peacefully and happily 
solved in Jamaica. 

‘* In the matter of natural good manners 
and civil disposition,’’? says Mr. Olivier, 
‘‘the black people of Jamaica are very 
far superior to the members of the corres- 
ponding classes in England, America, or 
North Germany. In the British West 
Indies assaults by black or coloured men 
on white women or children are practically 
altogether unknown.’’ 

Professor Royce, in confirmation of this 
testimony, is quoted as saying, in a recent 
article (International Journal of Ethics, 
April, 1906): ‘‘ In Jamaica there is no 
public controversy about social race in- 
feriority or equality.’’ And Mr. Olivier 
goes on: ‘‘ The negro in Jamaica has 
been so far raised, so much freedom of civil 
mixture between the races has been made 
tolerable by the continuous application to 
the race of the theory of humanity and 


equality, that it is in the essential sense of 


endowment in the Infinite, a share, however 
obscure and undeveloped, in the inheritance 
of what we call the Soul.’’ 

It is eminently satisfactory to read this 
sane, hopeful, rational. discussion of the 
relations between the races which during 
the past centuries, and especially in the 
last thirty years, have seemed to lead to so 
much demoralisation or character on the 
part of both white and black men. Their 
very contact seemed in all but the rarest 
individuals to produce evil effects on both 
sides. . 

The long view, as our author calls it, 
which trusts in the essential unity of human 
nature, and in the victory in the long run 


of absolute justice and fair dealing carried 


out with sympathy and kindliness, is 


already winning, as it always has won, 
when it has been given a fair chance. 


R. R. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


In this month’s Nineteenth Century and 
After, Sir James Knowles renews the 
strong protest which he made twenty-five 
years ago against the revived Channel 
Tunnel Project, and at the same time re- 


prints as a supplement the pamphlet of 
1883, in which the original protest pub-— 


lished in the Nineteenth Century was re- 
issued, together with articles from the 
reviews and a large amount of adverse 
public opinion gathered from leading 
journals. In the present renewal of the 
protest, the editor has the support of 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, Mr. 
Herbert Paul, M.P., Mr. George W. E. 
Russell, Sir John Macdonell, and Sir John 
Wolfe Barry. The vital importance of 


maintaining unquestioned the sccurity of © 


our island position is the great argument 
against the tunnel, for which Sir J. W. 
Barry offers a railway ferry, originally 
proposed in 1872 by Sir John Fowler, as 
a feasible alternative. Among the other 
articles this month we note Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker’s on “ Germany at the Parting of 
the Ways,’’ and‘‘ Women ara Politics,” 
by Miss Caroline E. Stephen, who is 
widely known as the author of that 
beautiful book, ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds.’’ 
Miss Stephen writes, as she says, ‘ on 
behalf of a great though silens multitude 
of women,’’ and urges that at least the 
real wish of English women in this 
matter should be ascertained, bsfore the 
change, which many of them fear may 
have disastrous results, is forced upon 
them. What Miss Stephen’s ideal is may 
be gathered from the following passage :— 

‘*The sanctuary which every rightly 
ordered home must be is not a mere 


school of housekeeping and ornament, but — 


a centre of calmness and peace, from 
which the greatest and deepest as well as 
the minutest things of life wear an 
aspect not less but more impressive than 
they can have in the market. or the 
street. I would have women, to the extent 
of their ability, study and form a deliberate 
judgment upon the concerns of their 
country and of the world at large. If 
their sheltered position as home-builders 
naturally prevents their becoming fami- 
liar with the precise working of political 
machinery, their view of the goal to be 
arrived at.may be all the more distinct. 
From their bird’s-eye point of view the 
end may be kept well in sight, while the 
means by which it is to be worked out 
are chiefly left to the men who are in 
the thick of the battle. From ‘such a 
central but retired position—‘ true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home’— 
may radiate influences far stronger as 
well as purer than could ever be exer- 
cised by comrades in the field. Where 
all are striving, none can be umpire. 
I would have an Egeria in every house, 
to act not only as inspirer, but as 
moderator and guide of the patriotic 
zeal of the men whose hearts, after all, 
she holds in her hands,’* But why should 
the possession, of the effectiye power of a 
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vote, with the consequent deepened sense 
of responsibility, interfere with that lofty 
influence? Some of the noblest women 
we have known, the truest mothers and 
inspirers of a beautiful home life, have 
been among the keenest of politicians and 
eager In the advocacy of women’s rights. 
In the Independent Review Canon Hens- 
ley Henson writes on ‘‘The National 
Church and the Education Bill,’ dep!oring 
the calamitous result, the chief blame for 
which he charges to the Bishops. ‘‘ The 
Kpiscopate,’’ he says, “emerges from this 
year of agitation with a maximum of dis- 
eredit,’’ and gives good ground for the 
severity of that judgment. Yet he will 
not despaiz of the Church of England. 
The too prevalent anti-Protestant feeling 
of the clergy is not shared by the great 
body of the laity, and Canon Henson’s 
hope is that the secular solution of the 
religious difficulty may be avoided by a 
ceneral agreement to accept undenomina- 
tional religious teachiag, on broad lines, 
which the great majority of people desire 
for their children, while the extreme de- 
nominational schools, of the Roman 
Catholic and kindred type, should stand 
outside the national system as exceptions 
to the general rule, and be specially pro- 
vided for. The article on ‘‘ Local 
Veto,’ by Mr. C. H. Roberts, M.P., 
should be noted, and especially the dis- 
tinction he draws, in speaking of American 
experience, between Prohibition States 
and local veto arrears. The experience 
of Massachusetts, with a population almost 
exactly the same as ours in density to 
the square mile, is of the greatest interest, 
and should be a great encouragement to 
temperance reformers. Thus Cambridge, 
with a population of 97,434, across the 
river Charles, over against the city of 
Boston (as Birkenhead is across the 
Mersey from Liverpool), is a No Licence 
city, and has steadily voted so at twenty 
successive annual polls, with an average 
majority for the last four years of 3,901, 
while last year 87 per cent. of the people 
voted. It is a battle which has to be 
constantly fought, but it. proves to be 
worth while. The article on ‘‘ A Common 
Occurrence’’ tells of the miseries of 
Macedonia, and the failure of Kurope to 
cope with Turkish misrule; the present 
condition of things cannot be maintained ; 
either Bulgaria must be left with a free 
hand, so the writer concludes, or a 
governor must be appointed, responsible 
not to the Sultan, but to the Powers. 
Dr. Hastings Rashdall, in an article on 
‘*A Medieval Herodotus,’’ gives an 
interesting account of Mr. G. G. Coul- 
ton’s “From St. Francis to Dante: a 
Translation of all that is of Primary 
Interest in the Chronicle of the Fran- 
ciscan Salimbene,’’ and strongly recom- 
mends the reading of this book as a useful 
corrective of too ideal pictures of that 
age. ‘‘The whole of the Middle Ages,”’ 
says Mr. Coulton, “cry out to us from 
Dante’s great poem, ‘Who shall deliver 
us from the body of this death!’ and I 
have chosen Salimbene’s chronicle as my 
main theme, because he shows us more 
clearly than any other what was the body 
of that Death.’’ How quickly the salt 
of the Franciscans lost its savour after the 
death of their leader, and how terribly the 
moral level sank is well known. ‘‘It is} 


difficult,” Mr. Coulton writes, ‘‘to wish 
anything away from St. Francis’s own 
life, as it is difficult for an Englishman 
to regret the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade. But, when our present age is 
taunted for its alleged soullessness by 
reactionaries whose eyes are too weak to 
face the growing slight of the times in 
which they live, it may be profitable to 
point out that in the Holy War, as in all 
other wars, we need not only courage 
and sudden self-sacr fice, but also calm 
judgment and even a certain amount of 
routine work.”’ 

_ The Contemporary also, in the person of 
Lt.-Col. Walter H. James, is strongly 
against the Channel Tunnel. Mr. Edwin 
Pears writes on ‘‘ Macedonia and the 
Neutralisation of Constantinople,’’ urging 
that an independent governor must be 
appointed to make an end of the slow 
bleeding to death of Macedonia, while the 
latter proposal would be most conducive 
to peace and the future prosperity of the 
Balkan States. Mr. Harold Spender, 
writing on ‘‘ Lords v. Commons,” recalls 
the issue of past conflicts to show what 
may now be done to make the will of the 
people effective,and Mr. W. J. F. Wilkin- 
son writes on “ Governmentand Discipline 
in the Church of England.’’ 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Sermons in Accents: Studies in the 
Hebrew Text, by the Rev. J. A. Adams, 
B.D., is intended to show how a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew accents may suggest 
to the preacher religious'lessons for use 
in the pulpit. It will suggest, for instance, 
the suitable division of a text into heads for 
a sermon. From the position of the 
accent Zarga in Exod. xx. 8; 9, the autkor 
draws a very excellent lesson as to the duty 
of really working on the six days and not 
merely resting on the Sabbath: He gives 
a whole page (p. 104) to this theme, and the 
reader, wondering whether the Hebrew 
accentuator really intended all that, calls 
to mind Lisbeth Bede’s remark about 
the people who ‘‘ make a peck of their own 
words out of a pint of the Bible.’’ 
Preachers whose object is strictly to 
expound the text of Scripture may perhaps 
find this little book helpful, at least if they 
are extremely good Hebraists; Some of 
them are not. The author, however, 
is, and one can see how deeply interested 
he has been in his subject, and can acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the zeal which 
prompted him to put at the disposal of 
other preachers his own technical method, 
even if they cannot use it, ‘or grudge the 
time needed for the learning of it. (T. & T. 
Clark. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Reason in Belief, by Frank Sewall, M.A., 
D.D., is a blend of Kantian philosophy, 
Swedenborgian mysticism, and _ ultra- 
orthodox theology. The author’s style of 
argumentation is not always very clear or 
convincing. It may be true, as he main- 
tains, that the miraculous birth and resur- 
rection of Jesus are reconcilable with cer- 
tain first principles of reasoning. They 
are matters, however, that need to be 
approached rather by the way of historical 
criticism than by that of a priorz deduction ; 
and of such criticism Dr. Sewall shows little 
or no appreciation. (Elliot Stock, 5s.) 


OBITUARY. 


MISS EMMA SHAEN. 


WE recorded last week the death, in 
her 85th year, of Emma Shaen, the eighth 
child of the late Samuel and Rebecca 
Shaen, of Crix, Hatfield Peveril, Essex. 
She was the last survivor but one of their 
nine children. Her father was a J.P. for 
the county, and a deputy-lieutenant, a 
strong Liberal in politics, and a sturdy 
Nonconformist in religion. Reared under 
these influences Miss Shaen adhered 
through life to Liberalism in its best and 
widest sense. 

After the death of her parents, Crix 
was sold, and Miss Shaen resided the last 
half of her life at Weybridge and Wimble- 
don. From an intellectual and cultivated 
home ‘she inherited keen literary and 
artistic tastes and interests combined 
with stern Puritan principles. Hers was 
a strong character, and she was a gifted 
and accomplished woman. 

Occasionally some of her writings 
appeared in print without her name. 
Among these may be mentioned a 
‘Theistic Catechism,’’ which she hoped 
would be of use to those who are of the 
Church Universal. She had a fervent 
admiration for Mazzini and his doctrines, 
and did all in her power to spread among 
English working men his creed, that the 
true aim of Democracy is the recognition 
and performance of Duty—not the asser- 
tion of Rights. She maintained un- 
diminished interest to the end of her long 
life in the progress of thought, and pro- 
moted it by her sympathy. Feeble 
health, and the student’s love of retire- 
ment, prevented her being widely known, 
but to her family and her intimate 
friends she leaves a noble and inspiring 
memory, 


———_. 


MR. JOSEPH BROOME, J.P. 


By the death, on January 25, of Mr. 
Joseph Broome, at his house at Llandudno, 
Manchester has lost one of the oldest and 
mosthighly respected of her citizens; For 
nearly the whole of his long life Mr. 
Broome was an extremely hard-working 
business man, but he always found time 
to devote himself to a great deal of public 
work. Much of it was of a kind that is 
not always recognised most prominently 
—quiet, but useful, movements in various 
directions for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of life. Such was the tribute paid 
to this good man’s memory by the 
Manchester Guardian at the beginning of 
its obituary notice. We are glad to be 
able to add some further particulars from 
that notice. Mr, Broome was born on 
May 1, 1825, at Reston Brook, near 
Frodsham. His family removed in 1834 to 
Manchester, and he, when sixteen years 
old, entered the service of Messrs: Pem- 
berton & Savage, who were then engaged in 
the dyed goods trade. A little later he 
took a situation with Messrs. Samson & 
Leppoc, merchants and _ shippers, and 
eventually was admitted a partner of that 
firm. From this time onward his career 
illustrated the truth of the old saying that 
nobody will so well discharge new duties 
as.an already busy man. He added con- 
tinually engagements of a public character 


to the absorbing occupations of a Man- 
chester merchant who had business trans- 
actions with every quarter of the world. 
One of the earliest, as well as afterwards 
the most constant, of his solicitudes was 
for the progress and welfare of the Model 
Free School established by Richard Cobden 
and others in Jackson’s-row. He was the 
treasurer of this up to the time of its 
closing in 1887: Practical work in educa- 
tion, indeed, always delighted him. He 
joined energetically in the establish- 
ment of the Manchester Warehouse- 
men and Clerks’ Provident Association 
in 1854, and he spared neither time 
nor means in helping the Orphan Schools 
at’ Cheadle Hulme. In 1862 he joined 
the Committee, was elected its chairman 
in 1864, and held that office for nearly 
forty years. In the organisation of this 
fine institution his business aptitude 
helped him greatly, but it must also be 
said that his heart was in the work. He 
regarded the great family at Cheadle 
Hulme with a quite paternal care. His 
services were recogn'sed publicly at the 
annual prize distribution of the schools 
held in September, 1883, when an address 
was presentcd to him, and his portrait, 
and it was determined to raise a fund of 
£3,000, to provide scholarships, to be 
called by his name, to be held at the 
Victoria University by pupils of the Ware- 
housemen and Clerks’ Schools. Another 
fund, called “The Broome Fund,’’ was 
raised, and invested in trustees. Its 
income is applied to aid poor and 
deserving children who, when they leave, 
have been not less than three years at the 
schools, and for whom help may be useful 
in assisting them in their future career. 

For many years Mr. Broome was closely 
associated with the Manchester Botanical 
and Horticultural Society. He had a 
great love of flowers, and both when he 
lived at Didsbury and afterwards at 
Llandudno his garden was the chief of 
his pleasures, which he delighted to share 
with others. 

In 1881 Mr. Broome was one cf the 
representatives of the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the French Treaty 
Inquiry, and in the same year was made 
a magistrate. In 1891, when he had 
lived for a few years at Llandudno, he 
was nominated High Sheriff ot Carnarvon- 
shire. He held other public offices, and 
the high esteem in which he was held was 
marked on his eightieth birthday, when a 
deputation from Manchester waited upon 
him at Llandudno to present an address 
of congratulation and gratetul recoguition, 
signed by the Lord Mayor and a large 
number of..other friends. 

Mr. Broome went to live at Llandudno 
about seventeen years ago, for reasons of 
health, and did not take any part in 
the public life of the town. He was, 
however, widely known for his generous 
beneficence, and the funeral on Tuesday, 
January 29, took place amid signs of 
general mourning. The service was held 
in St. George’s Church, and the interment 
was in the St. Tudno Churchyard, on 
the Great Orme’s Head. At the same 
time a memorial service was held in Cross- 
street Chapel, Manchester, conducted by 
the Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury. 
There was a large and representative 
gathering of friends. 
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Mr. Street spoke of Mr. Broome as aj] THE REV. WILLIAM ROBINSON, 
F.G.S8. 


very old friend. He did not wonder, he 
said, that so many people should have 
gathered together to express their appre- 
ciation of their fellow-citizen. The story 
of Joseph Broom: was verv simple, but, he 
thought, very wonderful. He entered 
the commercial life of the city as a 
servant, and he won his way step by step 
to a position in the partnership of the 
firm in whose service he was. He after- 
wards founded the great firm whose head 
he was at the time of his death. During 
his long career he went in and about the 
city, going on the Exchange and mingling 
with his fellow-merchants, and he won 
the distinction of being called ‘‘ Honest 
Joseph Broome.’’? Onthe Exchange his 
word was his bond. In all the trans- 
actions with which he was connected his 
spoken “yes” or ‘“no’’ was quite 
sufficient security. All through his 
carcer honesty was stamped upon him. 
It was no wonder that the merchants 
and manufacturers appreciated him 
as they did. He had been. one of 
those merchants who gave tone and 
constancy to the life of the city and 
held it up for great reputation among the 
cities of the world. He illustrated the 
well-known fact that it was the busy man 
who would undertake extra work for the 
well-being of the community. 
God was a present reality, religion a real 
thing. In the Free Churches Joseph 
Broome showed his appreciation of what 
was highest and best, and he gave not 
only of his substance, but of his services 
to make the Church purer and stronger. 
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MR. D.C. BETTS. 


A WELL-KNOWN Norwich citizen and 
life-long worshipper at the Octagon Chapel, 
Mr. David Carter Betts, passed away on 
Friday, February 1, after a comparatively 
brief illness. He was born on April 9, 
1829, and remembered incidents in the 
ministry of W. J. Bakewell, which ter- 
minated in 1838. For more than 40 years 
he held responsible positions in the firm 
of Bolingbroke, Jones & Co., makers of 
the famous Norwich shawls and other 
fabrics, but he had leng been living in 
retirement. He was an ardent musician, 
and for just over 30 years was a member 
of the Norwich Festival. Chorus, and for 
the greater part of his life a member of 
the Octagon choir. He acted as secretary 
to the Trustees of the Rosary Cemetery 
for 54 years. Few men loved flowers 


To him. 


A Lone career of laborious usefulness 
was closed on Friday, February 1, by 


the death, at Altrincham, of the Rev. 


William Robinson, in the first hour of 
that day. Mr, Robinson was born at 
Padiham, February 24, 1828. Though 
his early opportunities of education were 
meagre in the extreme, his was a deter- 
mined diligence, and he showed great 
power both as a learner and teacher; 
already as a young man he used to hold 
week-evening classes, history and geo- 
graphy being among his favourite sub- 
jects; and for 20 years he was attached 
to the Nazareth Chapel Sunday-school, 
first as scholar and then as teacher and 
superintendent. He also preached occa- 
sionally in the chapel, being encouraged 
thereto by his father-in-law, John Rush- 
worth, and for about two years he shared 
with the Rev. Robert Wilkinson the 
services of alternate Sundays, the others 
being supplied by students of the newly 
established Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board. 

In 1857 Mr. Robinson became a student 
of the Board, and after three years’ train- 
ing for the ministry took up missionary 
work at Accrington, Blackburn, and 
Burnley. For two years he was minister 
at Newbury, and then, in 1865, he 
entered on a congenial and happy 
pastorate of eighteen years at Crewkerne. 
He entered into the social and educational 
interests of the town, becoming an active 
member of the local Literary and Scientific 
Institute, for which he lectured. On the 
occasion of the formation of the first 
School Board he was elected a member, 
serving on the Board for a period of six 
years, during which he had to fight many 
a battle for undenominational religious 
teaching. The interesting local geological 
formation near Crewkerne attracted Mr. 
Robirson to geological studies, and in 
December, 1891, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Geological Society of London, being 
welcomed therein by the President, Sir 
Archibald Geikie. 

Brief pastorates at Tamworth, Nant- 
wich, and Torquay followed the years at 
Crewkerne, until failure of health 
enjoined his retirement. His home 
latterly had been with his son, the Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, at Altrincham, and it 
was there that he passed away. 

The funeral was at Padiham on Tuss- 
day, the service in Nazareth Chapel being 
conducted by the Rev. J. E. Jenkins, in 
the presence of a large number of relatives 
and friends, and a'so at the grave in the 


more than he, and he spent the latter part} Padiham Church Cemetery, where Mrs. 


of his life in his garden, cultivating, among 
other things,a great variety of English wild 
flowers. Not many men of his years were 
so popular with the young, and though he 
had passed through much sorrow in life, 
he retained his brightness and cheerfulness 
to the last. He is almost the last of a fine 
generation of men which gathered round 
the Octagon and John Withers Dowson, 
and which included Mark Wade, Frederic 
Stevens, and Charles Cochrane. The 
funeral, which took place on Tuesday, 
February 5, was largely attended. The 
first part was taken at the Octagon, and 
the choir rendered the anthem ‘‘ Crossing 
the Bar.’’ - 


Robinson had been buried in the summer 
of 1885. 


See re hee 
MR. J. L. EVANS. 


Tue Hastings congregation has suffered 
a severe lossthrough the death, on January 
26, of Mr. John Lane Evans, for many years 
the chairman of the Church Committee, 
and for many morea generous contributor 
to its funds. Born in 1828, son of John 
Kivans, barrister, grandson of the Rev: 
Dr. John Evans (author of “The Sketch 
of all Denominations of Religion,’’ and for 
many years minister of Worship-street 


; Chapel, London), the late Mr. Evans — 
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attended the school and afterwards the 
college of the University of London, 
graduating about the year 1846. Enter- 
ing the Pay Office of the Supreme Courts 
of Justice, he attained eventually the 
position of Principal Clerk, and here he 
remained until his health failed in 1887, 
when he retired, choosing Hastings as his 
place of residence. 

From 1852 until his removal to Hastings, 
Mr. Evans attended Rosslyn Hill Chapel 
during the late Dr. Sadler’s ministry, and 
both he and his brother Caleb took great 
interest in the church and school, helping 
in every way they could. Tor some years 
Mr. Evans served the church as 
chapel warden. For the last twenty years 
he was one of the main supporters, 
through good and evil times, of the Has- 
tings church. Unobstrusive, shy, and of 
a very retiring disposition, he yet took 
a keen interest in everything connected 
with the church, freely placing his ser- 
vices and his money at the disposal of 
church and individuals whenever there 
was need. He was a man of high and 
honourable character, thoughtful, well 
read, and interesting in many ways. 
Above all, he was unswerving in his love 
‘for and devotion to the faith of his 
fathers. The funeral service at the 
Hastings Cemetery on January 31 was 
conducted by the Rev. Gardner Preston. 


Tue little book, ‘‘ Modern Develop- 
ments in Methodism,’’ in the series ‘‘ Eras 
of Nonconformity,’’ is perhaps not per- 
fectly happy in its title, for it is really the 
history of the origin of the minor Methodist 
bodies: It is an eminently readable little 
book. The state of matters in the Metho- 
dist societies immediately after the death of 
Wesley is described in such a plain, matter- 
of fact style that here, as elsewhere, the 
reader fully realises the complexities which 
the author had to disentangle for himself 
before he could be ready to state his results. 
The results of his investigations are given 
in a fearless manner, but with no ostenta- 
tious courage ; even as the writer’s tributes 
to the greater Methodist reformers, and 
workers, and sufferers are paid very quietly 
as just their due and no more. Any reader 
of this brief record will understand 
the inevitableness of the rival Methodist 
churches ; will see clearly the impossibility 
of a perfectly democratic version of the 
Gospel together with an oligarchic polity, 
going on together without producing at 
first rebellious scenes and then attempts at 
revolution: Let the story of these scenes 
and these attempts be read. Mr. Redfern’s 
unvarnished tale has interest for others than 
Methodists. It is a drama, in which we see 
the play of opposing principles and the 
characters of determined men. 


Carrain JoHN Brown, the hero of 
Kansas, said to me in conversation, that 
“ for a settler in a new country, one good, 
believing, strong-minded man is worth a 
hundred, nay a thousand, men without 
character; and that the mght men will 
give a permanent direction to the fortunes 
of a state.’’—Hmerson: 


To CorRESPONDENTS :—Letters,  &c:, 
_teceived from A. W.B., H.C., W. 
od. Di. D.D..F: W.-K, F. A: 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE games of make-believe that we 
enjoy so much as children are only just 
the beginning of all the happiness we may 
enjoy through our imagination—our power 
of making images, pictures in our minds: 

Do you remember the old fairy tale of 
the magic carpet ? If I remember rightly, 
its happy possessor had only to sit on it 
and wish himself somewhere else, and, one ! 
two! three! there he was at once, without 
the trouble of a journey. We have, each 
of us, an even more wonderful magic carpet 


in our minds, only we give it another name. |- 
1 It will not only take us anywhere, but also 


into other times, back into our own 
yesterdays and forward into our own 
to-morrows, and also into the yesterdays 
and to-morrows of other people. It gives 
us ideals of our own and also a share in 
the ideals of others, as well as glimpses into 
their ordinary every-day thoughts and 
feelings. Next time you are in a crowded 
tram, just try to realise for a moment that, 
in that crowd of people sitting and standing 
side by side, each may be, in imagination, 
somewhere else. Imagine your surprise, 
if, instead of saying ‘‘ fares please !’’ and 
offering tickets for pennies, the conductor 
were to say to each one ‘‘ a penny for your 
thoughts !’? What a queer mixture of 
pennyworths he would get! Perhaps a 
sudden jerk, a stop, and the entrance of 
another passenger brings all thoughts 
back for a momert to the here and now. 
On goes the tram, and away go the thoughts 
again on their various journeys. 

Sometimes, as at school or in church, 
the thoughts of a number of people all 
travel in the same direction, and their 
imaginations make pictures of the same 
thing. A preacher may be telling us one 
of the parables of Jesus, and describe the 
country between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
and the journey of a certain traveller who 
fell among thieves on the way: 

All wish to be like the Good Samaritan in 
readiness to help, whilst probably each 
of us thinks of a different way of being 
more kind. And when the last hymn 
comes we sing together with good-will and 
new resolves for the future A hymn, 
like other poetry, may give us word pictures 
for our imaginations. Poetry stirs our 
sympathy for others, and suggests an ideal. 
When we sing hymns together, we make 
the same sort of picture in our minds, and 
have the same sort of happy thought of 
what might be. 

In our trying to be good, we often use 
the pictures of poetry. In our efforts to 
choose the right, to follow the ideal, we 
even find it helps us to think of ourselves 
as if we were somebody else. We use a 
sort of picture language, or imagery, as it is 
called, and thus find once more the old 
delight in using ovr imagination, with a 
new happiness of earnest purpose. 

How often in our singing of hymns do we 
imagine ourselves as travellers on a long 
journey, as sailors sailing o’er the ocean of 
life to a distant haven, as soldiers’ fighting 
the good fight of faith, as sowers scattering 
the seed for a harvest by and by, as 
gardeners making the best of our own 
little plot of ground, pulling up the weeds, 
and tending the flowers, plants, and trees. 

The Bible is very rich in this picture 
language of poetry. A simple picture 
often tells us far more than we could 


say otherwise, even with a great many 
words. Sometimes we are told that one 
thing not so easy to understand is lke 
another which is better known to us, and 
which we can see in our minds as a picture. 
‘* The Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain 
of mustard seed which a man planteth.’’ 
‘* Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.’’ 

‘“ The Kingdom of Heaven,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd ’’ means so much to 
us that we almost forget we are using pic- 
ture language. We all love this imagery, 
and we find that it helps us to try and 
fit ourselves better into the picture, as it 
were—to be mote truly at home there. 
When we say ‘‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,’’ we try to give up our own self-will, 
and yield ourselves to the guidance within: 
It is not enough to call the Lord our 
Shepherd, unless we try to follow his 
leading and trust ourselves to his care. 

Jesus taught us to think of God as our 
Father, and to pray to him as our Father. 
He so often shows us the way, leads us 
to our Father, that Jesus himself is often 
called the Good Shepherd too, and is 
shown in pictures as the shepherd leading 
the sheep, or with a lamb in his arms: 

Perhaps some of you know the hymn 
for children beginning: ‘‘ Jesus, tender 
Shepherd, hear me.’’ A little girl was 
accustomed to say it at bed-time as her 
evening prayer. She is usually a good 
child, but for some reason or other, or no 
reason at all, she had been tiresome for the 
whole of one day—cross and disagreeable— 
really naughty for once. At bed-time she 
began her hymn as usual, 

** Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless thy little lamb to night.’’ 
She was a truthful child and must have felt 
that the words did not fit. She knew 
she had not been like a lamb that day. 
So she changed the word, “* Bless thy little 
bear—it should be!’’ ‘‘ Bear’’ fitted 
her state of mind, but it spoilt the picture ! 

There was another way of making the 
picture fit. She would find it out for 
herself before she went to sleep that night, 
and you will see it for yourselves too. 

Another story—from a book this time— 
tells of a boy, David. He was a good 
boy, and a happy boy, and we are not 
told of any real naughtiness at all. But 
one evening at bed-time, he must have 
felt restless, for when he began his hymn— 
the same hymn—he looked up and said 
‘*Can I say colt ?’’? Then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, he decided for himself: 
‘* No, colts don’t have shepherds, it has 
to be lamb.”’ 

Colts don’t have shepherds any more 
than bears. If we want to be at home in 
the shepherd picture, we must be ready to 
be led, ready to trust. 

And you know that, after all. the picture 
is only a picture of what is beyond the 
pictureitself. You know that our heavenly 
Father cares for the real tears and colts 
too, evenwhen they are cross and wild: 
Whilst they are naughty, they cannot feel 
this tenderness in their hearts. But it is 
there, waiting for them—waiting for them 
to put away their naughtiness and be still. 
When the cross little bear or wild little 
colt is quiet once more and ready to be 
led, it will feel ready also to receive the 
evening blessing and make a new begin- 
ning next day: Litran HAL: 
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MR. CAMPBELL’S POSITION. 

THOSE were noble words, to be taken to 
heart, in Dr. Horton’s letter, which we 
quoted last week :—‘‘ Weare not going to 
preclude our new light and truth by the 
ignorant prejudice and clamour which 
always try to silence or to persecute the 
original voices, the fresh truths which are 
Gop’s new Messiahs. If Mr. CAMPBELL 
is wrong, free ventilation of his views, 
brotherly sympathy with him, and affec- 
tionate prayer for him will bring him right, 
Ii he is right, if he is coming, like Amos 
from the fields andthe herds, untrammelled 
with the theology of the schools, to speak 
the new truth which Christendom is failing 
and fainting for, what more terrible mistake 
could Christian men make than to dis- 
courage, wound, and perhaps kill, this 
man of Gop, as the Pharisces killed Our 
Lorp ?”’ 

The clamour in the newspapers has not 
yet subsided, and the searching fire of 
the dogmatic theologians, notably in the 
British Weekly and the British Congrega- 
Nonalist, is being directed against Mr. 
CAMPBELL’S positions, or supposed posi- 
tions. Meanwhile, for the present month, 
he is down in Cornwall, enjoying, as we 
trust, a much-needed rest; and he is 
said to be writing a book, which will set 
forth his actual teaching, and the new 
faith and hope of his religious life, in a 
more Clear and definite form than has yet 
been available, except for those who have 
habitually attended his ministry. 

What we propose at the present 
moment is to illustrate by another very 
striking example the far-reaching nature 
of this new retigious movement, in which 
Mr. CampsBeLt has a part. He believes 
that the old doctrines of the Evangelical 
** scheme of salvation’’ must be re-inter- 
preted in the lght of present-day know- 
ledge and religious experience, if they are 
still to express the profoundest truth and 
maintain their power of inspiration in our 
life with Gop. Here is another voice of 
our own day, which expresses the larger 
and more universal conception of reli- 
gious truth:—‘*Thus understood, faith 
and love and hope are three factors into 
which the life of religion, of union with 
Gop through humanity, with humanity 
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through Gop, may be resolved. This is a 
religion which is logically (not histori- 
cally) older than all the creeds that have 
struggled so variously to give it expres- 
sion; just as every kind of life is older 
than its intellectual analysis. So far as 
you live with this life you are in spiritual 
communion, not only with Catholic Chris- 
tians, but with the men of faith of every 
creed or no creed through the length and 
breadth of the world.’? And again :— 
‘* We do not worship Humanity, with the 
Comtists, but we worship the Power that 
is revealed in' human goodness of every 
sort. In this sense Humanity, so far as 
it stands for the just, the noble, the brave, 
and the true, for those whoin any way have 
crucified, sacrificed, limited themselves 
for the love of Gop and for the sake of His 
kingdom and of their fellow men, is a 
mystical Christ, a collective Logos, a 
Word or Manifestation of the Father; 
and every member of that society is in 
his measure a Christ or revea'er in 
whom Gop is made flesh and dwells in 
our midst.” 

This is not Mr. CampBe.t who is speak- 
ing, but a Jesuit Father, writing to a 
friend, a professor of anthropology in a 
continental university, who had confessed 
that he could no longer reconcile his own 
convictions of truth with the doctrines and 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Father TyRreiu’s letter in reply to his 
friend is an claborate and very frank 
justification of his revolt from the dog- 
matic teaching of the Church, but at the 
same time an earnest plea that the Church 
as a religious fellowship and an organ 
of Divine revelation and redemption 
in the world was something much greater 
than the narrowness of the theologians 
and, the tyranny of the hierarchy. 
Passages from this letter, having appeared 
in translation in an Italian newspaper, 
Father TYRRELL was called to account by 
the authorities, and as he would not re- 
nounce his convictions, he was promptly 
expelled from the Order of Jesuits. That 
was last year, and in self-justification, he 
publishcd his letter as a whole, with an 
explanatory introduction and notes.* 

There are those in this country who 
would like to treat Mr. CaMpBELL as the 
Jesuits have treated Father TyRRext, but 
Dr. Horron has far better expressed the 
true genius of English Congregationalism. 
The two cases appear to us very closely 
parallel, and we commend to all who are 
exercised over the CAMPBELL controversy 
a close study of the ‘‘Much-Abused 
Letter.”’ 

Father Tyrreii, though admitting 
into the field of his religion all the results 
of modern science and historical criticism, 
and in revolt, as his friend was, against 
the ecclesiastical and theological tyranny 


* «A  Much-Abused Letter.” By George 
Tyrrell, Author of “ Lex Credendi,” &c, (Long- 
mans & Co. 2s, Gd. net.) : 
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of the present rulers of the Church, holds 
to the Catholic ideal as the most perfect 
embodiment of religion in the world, — 
‘The Roman Communion,’’ he says, 
“may be no more than the charred 
stump of a tree torn to pieces by gales, 
and rent by thunderbolts; she may be, 
and probably is, more responsible for all 
the schisms than the schismatics them- 
selves; yet, unlike them all, she stands 
for the principle of Catholicity, for the 
ideal of a spiritually united humanity 
centred round Curist in one divine society 
—of the Kingdom of Gop governed by 
the Son of Gop; she is at least an 
abortive essay towards that pe fect 
all-embracing religious association which 
as a mediating instrument should 
secure the fullest and freest commerce 
between its several members and the 
Whole; that is, between the soul and 
Gop.’’ And again: “ For as the Roman 
Communion is not co-extensive with the 
whole of the spiritual world, with the 
Invisible Church, so neither is her creed, 
her collective mind and teaching, co- 
extensive with the mind of the whole, 
with that Vision of which faith is a 
sharing—a vision that includes the creed 
as the vision of a single expanse of 
country might be said to include that of 
its military chart with all its divisions 
and sub - divisions and complexities. 
Faith is not a sharing in the common 
creed of the visible Church, but in the 
common vision of the invisible Church, 
which is, in a measure, that of Gop Him- 
self.” 
There ate other passages in this remark- 
able letter which we should have been glad 
to quote, but must be content with one 
more sentence from a long passage (pp. 
62-4), to which we would call special 
attention :—‘‘ Again, I think you agree 
with me, that though the one thing needful 
is communion with the invisible Church 
(t.e., with Gop as presented to us in CarisT 
and in all Curist-like men past, present 
and future; with all those who, whatever 
their professed creed, in any way or degree 
suffer and forsake themselves for Gop’s 
cause and Gop’s will), yet communion 
with the visible Church, with those, namely; 
who profess to be Curist-like, is a great 
desideratum, is a condition of more fruitful 
communion with the invisible.’’ 
- One must rejoice that within the com- 
munion of the Roman Church, as else- 
where throughout Christendom, there is 
such stirring of new life as is here mani- 
fested. What we have to do in this case, 
as in Mr. CAMPBELL’S, is to get, as far as 
possible, at the heart of the truth here 
struggling for more perfect expression, 
and to see to it that in our own religious, 
life, and our own immediate fellowship of 
churches, we are making as full a contri- 
bution as we can to that greater com- 


munion of the invisible Church, in which 
we all are called to have a part. 
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TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


———— 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP—ITS 
ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Wiru Mr. Solly’s protest against ‘‘ these 
constant girdings against trade’’ I cor- 
dially agree, but not with his acceptance of 
Mr. Edwards’ reply to Mr. Simon as con- 
clusive. Indeed, it seems to me that Mr. 
Edwards has failed to grasp the meaning of 
Mr. Simon’s argument. It is surprising 
how prone Socialists are to make use of the 
advantages gained under our present sys- 
tem as arguments in support of Socialism, 
and this is what Mr. Edwards does; He 
says: ‘* To contradict the bald assertion 
of the sterility of municipal and national 
servants, one has but to point to the multi- 
tude of improvements in telegraphy made 
by the operators in the Government ser- 
vice; and to the numerous devices for 
safety in the municipal tramway service 
adopted during the last year or two, 
mainly invented by municipal officials.”’ 
Mr. Simon does not contend that public 
servants under our present system were 
' **sterile.’’ They live and invent ‘‘ in the 
tree air of individual competition,’’ where, 
under our patent law, defective though it 
be, they can secure the value of their 
inventions, while not withholding their 
benefits from the public. Under universal 
Collectivism an inventor could not do this. 
The incentive of personal gain would be 
taken away, and human nature would say, 
‘* What is the use of bothering about in- 
venting when I shall get little or nothing 
by it?’’ Do not most inventions now 
come from the countries where the 
patent laws are most advantageous to 
inventors? It is no argument to say that 
Socialism would alter human nature, 
though it is often both said and implied by 
Socialists. It is one of those ‘‘ unsup- 
ported assertions’? with. which Mr. 
Edwards finds fault, and from which his 
article is not entirely free, eg., ‘‘ tho 
atmosphere of ‘free competition’ is the 
atmosphere of the shambles and the battle- 
field,’’ ef seg. But, supposing that Social- 
ism would prevent some of the evils which 
are abuses of, but not inherent to, our so- 
called Individualism, there are many grave 
reasons for believing that, by its adoption, 
we should only ‘‘ fly from ills we know to 
those we know not.’? I am not alone in 
saying that Socialists start from a totally 
mistaken assumption, namely, that the 
individual exists for the good of society, 
and must, therefore, sacrifice himself to it. 
On the contrary, society is the creation of 
individuals, and exists for them. The 
individual was before society, and he lives 
in it because he ean therein find the highest 
expression? of his own individuality. So- 
cialism (which includes Collectivism) would, 
of necessity, prevent this realisation. For, 
what is this Collectivism? It complains 
that, under our present system, many work- 
men are workmen only, and work under 
great disadvantages: Materials, instru- 
ments and capital used in connection with 
their work all belong to others. They have 
little or no voice in the direction of their 
work, and get but a small proportion of its 
products, besides being constantly liable to 
dismissal and consequent poverty. This 
may be a reason for co-operation, for 
making workmen capitalists as well as 


workmen; but not for Collectivism, which 
assumes it would cure the evils of which it 
complains by making them universal. It 
would deprive a workman of all pro- 
perty; not a tool or a shilling of capital 
could he ever call his own; all the means 
of production and distribution would be 
the property of the State; and the work- 
man would have no voice in its direction 
except the feeble one of his vote in the 


! choice of his director, to whom he would 


have to yield implicit, absolute obedience. 
He would be in a position of mere slavery. 
He would have to live on what the State 
chose to give him. The law of supply and 
idemand would be reversed ;, and, instead 
of demand governing supply, supply would 
control demand. Whether the effect or 
ultimate end of Collectivism has been care- 
fully thought out by Socialists is open to 
doubt. There is not wanting evidence 
that, with them, ‘‘ the wish is father to 
the thought ’’ ; but however this may be, 
they do not hesitate to advocate measures 
which could lead to nothing but national 
ruin; They recognise that their system 
would demand the elimination of all com- 
petition, and that, consequently and for 
other reasons, foreign trade must be ex- 
cluded. The needs of the country would 
have to be supplied by itself. The growth 
of population would be regulated: Labour 
would be economised by the suppression 
of luxury. Money would be abolished and 
coupons take its place: And they have 
the boldness to promise the proletariat that 
these sweeping but wholly untried changes, 
with all their ramifications and far-reaching 
effects, would bring a fabulous increase in 
production, national revenue, and labour 
returns. It is a wild and utterly unsup- 
ported assertion. It assumes that every 
worker would be inspired with the highest 
interest in increasing production and dimin- 
ishing its cost; that the administrators 
would exercise a perfectly just and firm 
control over the collective production ; 
and, in short, that human nature would not 
be what itis, but what it would be necessary 
to be if Socialism were to have the slightest 
chance of avoiding ruin. The only evidence 
we have of the results of Socialism is 
not reassuring: The various French and 
American Socialist colonies that have been 
tried were established to abolish the de- 
clared injustice of the many workers having 
to support the few idlers ; but most of these 
colonies failed because the few workers 
found themselves having to support the 
many idlers. 1 need not labour the ques- 
tion. It seems to me beyond dispute that, 
in any effort we make to overcome the 
evils which all deplore in our present order, 
human nature as it is must be taken into 
account. To convert us into a nation of 
slaves, and assume that’ we shall be a 
community of angels, is the height of 
absurdity, 

But, are we proceeding along the lines 
of Socialism ? With much that Mr. Solly 
says I heartily agree; but on this point I 
differ both from him and Mr, Edwards. 
The Post Office, the municipalisation of 
gas and water supply, and trams are not 
Socialistic undertakings any more than 
streets are. They are essentially natural 
monopolies. Gas, water, and trams all run 
along our highways. Water and gas are 
not offered in different qualities; and, if 


they could be, it would never do to have ! 


competing companies laying their several 
pipes along our streets. Nor could more 
than one set of trams conveniently run 
aleng them. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that both gas and trams are only 
monopolies in their special kind: Trams, 
for example, are open to competition from 
motor-’buses; and, in all these under- 
takings, the labour necessary to work them 
has to be obtained under competition: 
The employees are free agents, and can 
seek other work if they choose. Professor 
Henry Jones contends with much force 
that the municipalisation of such under- 
takings as the above has done much to 
counteract any tendency to Socialism ; 
that it has set free an enormous amount of 
capital for investment in undertakings 
which private enterprise can do better: 
But even municipalities have to borrow 
money for their undertakings, and this 
borrowing opens up investments for private 
capital. The tendency, indeed, is not 
towards Socialism, but towards the diffu- 
sion of wealth and the increase of capitalists. 
For a municipality to work a natural 
monopoly in an age of competition is a 
very different thing from Collectivism, 
which allows of no competition. If a 
municipality were to take over all the 
grocers’ shops, or the supply and distri- 
bution of all the bread, and prohibit any 
individual doing likewise, that would indeed 
be a step towards Collectivism, because it 
would be an enforced, and not a naturla 
monopoly. The condition of the workers 
in municipal enterprises to-day is very 
different from, and far superior to, what 
it would be under Collectivism: In the 
former they have the power to improve 
their position; in the latter they would 
have no such power. Now they are free 
men, free to choose’their occupation and 
their locality of work, free to emigrate if 
they prefer to seek employment in other 
countries; but, under Socialism, they 
would have no such freedom. 

I may be accused of making ‘‘ bald 
assertions,’’ but when one has to deal with 
an untried proposal, both proposer and 
objector can depend only upon their own 
reasoning powers. Socialists, however, are 
silent on many points that to deep 
thinkers appear logical and fatal results: 
Socialists harp upon present abuses, and 
many people, agreeing with their accusa- 
tions, seem to think they are something new, 
and straightway call themselves Socialists: 
But the recognition of abuses is not Social- 
ism. Thestrongest Individualist would not 
dispute that riches are not always distri- 
buted according to merit; ‘‘that the 
moral law should control the relations of 
business and the whole field of human 
action ’’; that the rich and the State have 
responsibilities to. the poor; and that the 
law ought to enforce, if necessary, the 
reasonable claims of the poor, Socialism 
is the scheme which its advocates assert 
would cure the evils of which they com- 
plain. It is true that some of their claims 
are not endorsed by men who, neverthe- 
less, loosely call themselves Socialists, e.g., 
that the workman is entitled to the whole 
value of the things he produces, without 
any deductions for rent, interest, or profit ; 
or, as they term it, “‘the nght of the 
labourer to the whole produce of his 
labour.’’ This is a claim which has, un- 
doubtedly, captivated hundreds of working 
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men, yet it would be easy to show that it 
offends against right and justice, and could 
not be realised under Socialism. 

Nor can I quite agree with the statement 
that, where it has been tried, the municipal 
management of the undertakings akove 
mentioned has been an unmixed good. 
Experience has not been the same in all 
places; but it must not be forgotten that 
municipal control is not State control. In 
one case it is the management of things of 
general requirement under the direct control 
of those who want them, and thus come 
under direct public criticism. Under State 
Collectivism this criticism would lose all its 
force, and be lost in the interests of the 
whole nation. 

It is the duty of the Socialist to show, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that his theories 
are sound and practicable. This he has, 
so far, failed to do; but, until he does, 
Socialism js not likely to come within the 
region of practical politics: That we are 
moving on to a more equitable state of 
things is undoubted. The opportunities 
of the working classes have vastly im- 
proved. They are better paid, better fed, 
better housed, and have ketter and cheaper 
education than they had a generation ago ; 
but it will be a vast mistake if they are 
taught to look to the State for every benefit. 
Their elevation should be wrought by their 
own well-guided efforts, otherwise their 
manhood and independence will be under- 
mined and enervated, 

W: C. Raw.ins; 

Waterloo, Liverpool. 


ROBERT BURNS AND THE ‘‘ NEW 
THEOLOGY ”’ OF HIS TIME.* 


Tis congregation has all along been 
intimately associated with the one which 
now meets in the Octagon Chapel, Norwich. 
Both apparently originated in the same 
year, 1672, though their present places of 
worship are of later date, our chapel 
having been built in 1711 and the Norwich 
one in 1756. Both were Presbyterian and 
quite orthodox by birth, but, having no 
doctrinal articles in their trust deeds, 
their thought was free to develop, and so 
in the natural course of things they emerged 
from their original Calvinism, passing 
through Arianism to Unitarianism. 

During the nearly 240 years of their 
existence, then, the sister congregations at 
Bury and Norwich have gone on, ever 
seeking for new and better light on divine 
things, and taking an interest in each 
other’s work and welfare; and that in- 
terest happily still exists in unabated 
measure. 

James Martineau, you know, was born 
at Norwich, and the Octagon Chapel was 
his early religious home. For his sake, 
therefore, as for much else, we are very 
proud of that relationship of sympathy 
and good-will, which has so long subsisted 
between us and the congregation there. 

Now, I daresay some of you may be 
asking yourselves what all this has to do 
-with Robert Burns and the New Theology 
of his time. Well, I will show you. 

The Octagon Chapel at Norwich was, 
as I have said, built in 1756—that is, just 
three years before Burns was born. Its 


* Notes of a discourse delivered in Churchgate- 
street Chapel, Bury St. Edmund’s, Sunday even- 
ing, Jan. 27, 1907. 


minister then was Dr. John Taylor,* a very 
distinguished scholar and theologian: At 
the opening of the chapel he preached a 
sermon, in the course of which he said: 
‘* We are Christians, and only Christians. 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, Calvinists, Arminians, Arians, 
Trinitarians, and others, are names of 
religious distinctions. But, however we 
may be commonly ranked under any of 
these divisions, we reject them all. We 
disown all connection, excepting that of 


love and good-will with any sect or party*} 


whatsoever.’’ That statement anticipates 
by a century and a half what Mr. R. J. 
Campbell said the other day, when re- 
pudiating the names Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian, ‘‘ The name Christian 1s enough.”’ 
Dr. Taylor was the author, among other 
works, of a celebrated treatise on the 
Doctrine of Original Sin—a book which 
gave rise to almost as much controversy 
then as Mr. Campbell’s sermons are doing 
now. Its object was to show that human 
nature is not so corrupt as Calvinism 
represented. Jonathan Edwards, in New 
England, declared that no one book did 
‘*so much towards rooting out’’ the 
underlying ideas of the Westminster 
Standards ; and we are told of a minister 
in the north of Ireland who, in addressing 
his flock, referred to it in these terms : 
‘** T must warn you, my brethren, against a 
book called ‘The Scripture Doctrine of 
Original Sin,’ written by one, John Taylor, 
of Norwich, and which has lately been 
printed at Belfast and sent all round the 
country to pervert the people from their 
good old faith. I desire that none of you 
will read it; for it is a bad_book and a 
dangerous book, and an heretical book, 
and, what is worse, the book is unanswer- 
able.’’ 

Well, this ‘‘ unanswerable’’ book was 
widely read in the west of Scotland, and 
among those who possessed a copy of it 
was William Burness, the poet’s father, 
who agreed with its opinions and sought 
to train his family in that truer.and better 
view of religion which it set forth, even 
composing a catechism for their use to 
take the place of the Westminster one. 
The home in which the poet grew up, 
with its atmosphere of simple piety and 
affection, is beautifully suggested for us 
in *‘ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’’ and 
in ‘‘the saint, the husband, and the 
father,’’ so vividly and lovingly described 
in that poem, we recognise the portrait of 
William Burness; a God-fearing and 
upright man, yet, as his neighbours 
whispered (and as we have seen not with- 
out reason) something of a heretic. Robert, 
who deeply loved and revered his father, 
adopted his religious opinions; and when 
the great theological controversy broke out, 
he naturally put himself on the side of the 
““ New Light.’’ In a note to one of his 
poems he says that ‘‘ ‘New Light’ is a 
cant phrase in the west of Scotland for 
those religious opinions which Dr. Taylor, 
of Norwich, so strenuously defended,’’ 
just as we might speak of ‘‘ New Theology ” 
as a cant phrase for the opinions advocated 
by the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
‘* Epistle to John Goudie’’ Burns refers 
to Dr. Taylor. Goudie was a Kilmarnock 
tradesman who wrote a book of theological 


*The best portrait of him is in Manchester 
College, Oxford, 
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essays which vindicated the liberal views 

and added fuel to the fire of controversy. 

So Burns writes to him: 

‘Tis you and Taylor are. the chief ~ 
Wha are to blame for this mischief.’’ 
At the time when the controversy began, 

Burns was about twenty-five, and was 

occupying with his brother the farm of 

Mossgiel, in the parish of Mauchline, 

Ayrshire. He had already become con- 

scious of his powers as a poet, and his 

productions had astonished and delighted 
such of his relatives and friends as had 
read or heard them. He had also been 
guilty of a grave misdemeanour, and for 
this, in accordance with the custom of the 
time, he was publicly rebuked in the 

Mauchline Church—a proceeding which 

he resented most intensely: Mr. Auld, 

the minister, and his kirk session were, of 
course, but doing what by the law of the 
church was their duty; and we must 
remember this in our judgment of them ; 
yet it is easy to understand how their 
action must have offended a_ proud, 
sensitive soul ike Burns. Other and wiser 
treatment, or the same treatment ad- 
ministered by wiser men, might have 
made all the difference in his after character 
and. career. : 

The ‘‘ New Light ’’ controversy marked 
an important epoch in the poet’s life. 

The part he played init matured his powers, 

bringing out especially his wonderful gift 

of satire; and it brought him a wider and 
more influential circle of friends and 
admirers. It also afforded him, it must 
be said, the welcome opportunity of aveng- 
ing himself on the minister and kirk 
session of Mauchline: It is difficult in- 
deed to say how much his championship of 
the New Light party was inspired by pure 
love of truth, and how much was due to 
the desire to pay back Mr. Auld and his 
elders (including ‘‘ Holy Willie’’) for 
the affront* they had put upon him. 

That even without this personal animus 

he would have taken sides in the con- 

troversy is beyond a doubt. ‘‘ Being a 

Scot,’’ says Mr. Henley, ‘‘ he was instinc- 

tively a theologian,’’ and therefore could 

not remain neutral in such a dispute ; and 

‘*being himself,’’ continues that writer, 

‘“ he was inevitably liberal-minded.’’ But 

if the desire to clear off old scores against 

some leaders of the Old Light or Orthodox 
party gave point to his satire, it caused 
some coarseness and misrepresentation 
also. In reading his satirical poems, 
therefore, we have to allow for the personal 
resentment which colours his portraits of 
the men from whom he differed, which 
makes the shadows darker than they really 
were, and leaves out all—and there was a 


bie 
By 


‘good deal—that was amiable and excellent 


in the characters and lives of these men. 
Perhaps even ‘‘ Holy Willie ’’ was not 
quite so bad as Burns pictures him— 
though by all accounts he was bad enough. 
It was, however, against the whole system 
of religion, the old hard Calvinism which 
had so long held Scotland, and especially 
the west of it, in its grip, that Burns re- 
volted;. his personal quarrel with some 
of its exponents was after all a matter of 
accident and detail. He was a child of 
nature and joy and love; and between 
him and the grim gospel of Calvinism 
there was no sort of congruity what- 
soever. He who had such a passionate - 
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delight in all natural things, such a keen 
eye for the beauty of the world, and such 
a quick ear for its music, could not see 
that this earth is so dismal and doleful a 
place as the orthodox theology represented 
it to be. He who loved his fellow men so 
intensely and sang of the dignity of honest 
labour and of the time when 
** Man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that,’” 
could not believe that man is such a poor 
miserable rascal as Calvinism held him 
to be, destined, with few exceptions, to 
eternal damnation. . . . Scottish Cal- 
vinism is, even yet, not dead, though it is 
now more dead than alive; but of a truth 
Buras signed its death warrant when he 
wrote ‘* Holy Willie’s Prayer,’’ beginning 
‘“O Thou wha in the heavens dost dwell 
Wha as it pleases best thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell 
A’ for thy glory ; 
And no for onie guid or ill 
They’ve done afore thee.”’ 
The doctrinal pre-suppositions of that 
‘* prayer ’’—that some are elected to sal- 
vation and others fore-ordained to eternal 
damnation, that all mankind are guilty 
acause of Adam’s transgression, that there 
are babss suffering torments in hell—have 
all their basis in the ‘‘ Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith,’’ which, as everybody is 
being reminded, is incorporated in the 
Trust Deed of the City Temple, London ; 
and there are many people, forsooth, who 
are calling on Mr. Campbell to resign for 
not preaching in accordance with that Con- 
fession ! 


The first of the New Light pooms seems 


to have been ‘‘ The Twa Herds,’’ occa- 

sioned by a quarrel which had taken place 

between two ministers of the Orthodox 
arty :— 

‘* The twa best herds in a’ the wast 

That e’er ga’e gospel horn a blast 

These five and twenty simmers past 

O! dool to tell, 
Ha’e had a bitter black out-cast 
Atween themsel’ ! 
And so on through lines in which the 
humour is as boisterous as the satire is 
keen, The same can be said of ‘‘ The 
Ordination,’ and also, and above all, of 
““The Holy Fair.’’ For the wonderful 
descriptive power which, in fewest words, 
hits off men and manners, there is probably 
nothing comparable to these poems in all 
literature, 

The only other satirical poem which, as 
produced during the New Light controversy, 
calls for notice, is ‘‘ The Kirk’s Alarm.”’ 
A hue and cry had been raised against two 
New Light divines at Ayr, Drs. McGill 
and Dalrymple. So great was the_op- 
position to their teaching that they were 
summoned to appear before the Church 
courts and answer to the charge of heresy ; 
the particular doctrines on which they were 
considered ‘‘unsound’’ being those of 
original sin and the Trinity. Apparently 
_they had been reading Dr. Taylor of 
Norwich! The consternation which their 
heresy caused in the Kirk or, at anyrate in 
the Old Light section of it, finds humorous 
expression in the poem, of which I quote 
‘a few verses : 

‘* Orthodox, orthodox, wha believe in 

John Knox, 

Let me sound an alarm to your con- 

acience, 


There’s a heretic blast has been blawn 
in the Wast Se el 5 

‘That what is not sense must be non- 
sense.’ 


Dr. Mac, Dr. Mac, you! should stretch 
on a rack, 

To strike evil-doers wi’ terror, 

To join faith and sense upon onie pre- 
tence 

Is heretic damnable error. 

D’rymple mild, D’rymple mild, though 
your heart’s like a child 

And your life like the new-driven snaw, 

Yet that winna save ye, auld Satan must 
have ye 

For preaching that three’s ane an’ twa.’’ 


‘* To join faith and sense upon any pre- 
tence ’’ is still unfortunately very wrong, 
in the opinion of some theologians, as the 
present controversy is showing. Yet we 
doubt not that for multitudes at this time 
a reasonable faith is at last emerging, like 
the sun from behind the clouds. What has 
long been regarded as a heresy is now being 
recognised by many as the very. truth of 
God, which for years they have been feeling 
after, if haply they might find it. It is 
being widely realised that Christianity is 
something very different, something simpler, 
grander, more rational and more helpful 
than orthodox theology has made of it. 
For this discovery, which many in all the 
churches are making, we must needs rejoice 
and be thankful; for verily it seems as 
if a new era in the history of liberal 
Christianity has now begun: 

Burns’ revolt against Calvinism was 
merely one phase of his revolt against 
everything that is artificial, inhuman, out 
of touch with the realities of life and the 
finer instincts of the heart. It was through 
this revolt of his against all things un- 
natural that he initiated what is known 
as the romantic movement in English 
poetry—the movement of which Words- 
worth became the great high priest. In 
several of his poems Wordsworth ac- 
knowledged his debt to Burns. Thus he 
wrote of him: he 

“* Showed my youth 
How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.’’ 


And, indeed, it is on ‘‘ humble truth ’’ 
that all great things are built, whether in 
life or literature or religion. Theology 
has been called the Queen of the Sciences ; 
and her throne must needs be built on 
humble truth. Creeds and systems of 
doctrine which have any other foundation 
are destined to be swept away and cease 
to be. 
J. M. Conne Lt. 


THe Jowett Lectures for this year at 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavi- 
stock-place, W.C., are being given by Dr. 
James Moffatt, author of ‘ The Historical 
New Testament.’” There are to be ten 
lectures in all, on “ The Conception of the 
Spirit in Early Christianity,’’ and we are 
very sorry we did not hear of the lectures 
bofore the course had begun. The first 
lecture was on Jan. 30, and the course, 
which is freely open to the public, con- 
tinues on Wednesdays until Feb. 20, and 
then is continued on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays for three more weeks, ending with 
a Summary on Wednesday, March 13. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS GANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME 


and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 
BANDS OF HEALTH: 

Srr,—I. do not agree with Miss Edith 
Gittins that the duty of work for health in 
our churches ‘‘is so manifest that there 
seems little need to urge it.’’ To Miss 
Gittins herself, indeed, who is in this as in 
other fields, an active, devoted and suc- 
cessful worker, it is no doubt manifest 
enough ; and there is an increasing number 
of people who recognise it as urgent, and 
wait for somebody else to do it. Mr. 
Perry seems to me to hit the nail on the 
head. We need what I have asked for, 
namely, organisation. The sentiment of 
our congregations is more or less prepared 
for this work, but it needs raising, inform- 
ing, encouraging to work, and providing 
with tools. 

The immense body of work to be done 
cannot be disposed of by sporadic, hap- 
hazard effort. We need a widely distri- 
buted and strongly federated society of 
workers. There is work to do in our own 
households. We must ventilate, drain, 
and otherwise render worthy of their object 
our own churches and Sunday-schools. 
Buildings of this sort ought to be subjected 
to as stringent an inspection and public 
sanitary control as factories and dwelling- 
houses. There is a vast teaching work to 
be done, such as cannot be attempted 
without special organisation, and cannot 
be well done unless that organisation is 
both locally strong and centrally united: 
In every town there is need of civic reform 
in hygiene and sanitation, and a keen 
vigilance committee of people to whom 
the maintenance of public health is a 
religious duty is required to guide it. 
There is, lastly, a national work to be done: 
For instance, the air space requirements 
in public elementary schools are. scan- 
dalously inadequate. Whose business isit 
to redress this wrong to the race, if not 
ours? And much of what is really 
needed in towns and villages cannot be 
obtained without Parliamentary action. 

If we begin, the other denominations 
will soon follow: They may not federate 
with us, but they will federate among 
themselves, and the work will get done. 
I am quite ready to do what I have been 
asked to do, and submit a plan of cam- 
paign; but I would rather delegate this 
task to a more experienced and competent 
worker: There is, however, no need .to 
wait for this before setting to work locally. 
It is never too soon to respond to.a holy 
call, and those who need guidance are no 
longer ignorant where it may be obtained. 

E, W. Lummis. 
a 
SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Srr,—Mr. Graham thinks that in 1904 
the sum of £30 would have saved Kilmar- 
nock. In 1904 the 8.U.A. spent £105 on 
that church. If the Committee had 
thought that another £30 would save the 
church, the amount would have been 
voted. We are all sorry for what has 
taken place, but the §.U.A. has done its 
best and is not to blame. Kilmarnock 
has been a failing church for years; Each 
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year the congregation has seemed to get 
smaller, and its ability to contribute to 
the funds to diminish. The building has 
sitting accommodation for about 600 
people. Of late the congregation has 
numbered possibly between 30 and 40. 
There are bonds on the property amounting 
to £609. The building needs £300 spent 
on it. For a few years large grants have 
been mad2 by the McQuaker Trustees and 
the Committee of the 8.U.A. to support 


purpose. I do not know him. 
Blackley, W. HoimsHaw. 
Manchester, February 6. 


THE WORLD.”’ : 


the man may apply for help that he has 
no authority to use my name for any 


‘““HERE AT THE QUIET LIMIT OF 


WELL, it is not so quiet now; on the 
contrary, rather inclined to be noisy, if not 
rowdy, owing to the number of people who 


the minister and to pay other expenses. 
In 1905 it seemed to my Committee that 
it would be wise to sell the present building, 
and to advise the congregation to take a 
small hall. At the annual meeting of the 
Association held in October, 1905, Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Webster both declared 
that the Committee had made a mistake. 
A heated discussion took place. At 6 p.m. 
the meeting adjourned for tea: Imme- 
diately after tea I moved: ‘‘ That we 
approve of the Report as submitted, but 
seeing that a new offer has been made by 
the friends of the Kilmarnock Church to 
pay all the burdens on that church for 
one year, that we ask the Committee to 
take no further steps for the sale of the 
building during this period.’’ Mr. 
Graham seconded, and this motion was 
carried. But during that year the con- 
gregation still seemed to dwindle. In 
December, 1906, the Committee decided 
to put the building into the market. The 
Congregation had ceased to meet because 
of this decision: Until the building is 
sold the people were to have the free use 
of it, were to have all the preachers found 
for them quite free, and were only to pay 
the incidental expenses of carrying on 
the servic:s: I offered to find a hall and 
to get the rent of it for a time after the 
building was sold if the people would 
continue meeting. Now, sir, supposing 
my Committee were to issue an appeal to 
the Unitarian public for £900 to pay off 
the bonds and to put the church in good 
repair, do you think the money would be 
forthcoming? Mr. Webster thinks the 
appeal would be successful: My Com- 
mittee take another view, and think the 
congregation ought to be willing to worship 
in a smaller place. Mr. Graham thinks 
the church ought to be retained because 
of its history. I do not believe that its 
history would bring a single penny out 
of Unitarian pockets. If the money were 
raised and the bonds cleared off and the 
repairs done, there would still be the need 
of a guarantee fund of about £200 an- 
nually to pay the minister’s salary and 
to keep the services going. Until Decem- 
ber 1, 1906, I have always voted against 
selling the church, but on that date I voted 
with the majority, but I was sorry there 
was no other prospect. I think your 
readers will agree with me that the 8.U.A. 
is not to blame: KE. T. Russxtt, 
Hon. Sec. S.U.A. 
. 61, Cadder Street, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow, February 4, 1907; 


A WARNING. 
S1r,—During the past few days I have 
received several inquiries from London 
with reference to a man who gives the 
name, Frank Challis, and who says that 
he is known to me. I shall be glad if 
you will permit me to warn all to whom 


are all talking at once in about all possible 


keys and on a vast variety of subjects. A 


General Election, run along ‘‘ sectarian ”’ 
lines for the most part, a strike of brick- 
layers, and sensational disclosures relative 
to the morality of one or more of our lead- 
ing citizens, with a number of small inci- 
dents thrown in, leave one but little leisure 
to be quiet. I will try, however, to forget 
all about these topics, which could hardly 
keep their freshness across a long sea voyage, 
whilst I tell a simple story of one or two 
events that are of more than private inter- 
pretation. 

As to the season, it is late spring; this 
year we have had no spring, but continuous 
winter down to the time of writing. This 
is the time appointed for the gathering 
of the ecclesiastical clans; these have not 
failed us if the spring has. As a matter of 
fact, they have been more abundant than 
usual owing to the ‘‘ Church Congress ”’ 
holding its meetings in the ‘* Queen City 
of the South.’’ These past, we were ex- 
cited by the announcement of a parley 
between the Anglicans and Presbyterians 
as to a possible basis of union of the two 
bodies. The gatherings of the Baptists 
falling at the same time were quite dwarfed 
by the side of the larger assemblies and the 
more far-reaching questions touched upon. 

Yet my first word must be about these. 
The one point of special interest in their 
meetings was a personal incident, which, 
however, goes beyond a merely personal 
issue. <A few weeks ago a Baptist minister 
had the courage to declare that he did not 
believe in everlasting punishment, no 
startling announcement in the twentieth 
century, perhaps, but for the Baptists of 
Victoria it was both novel and startling, if 
not positively outrageous. But the issue 
of the incident is the curious part over 
which I do not know whether I ought to 
laugh or ery. Once or twice before, let 
me explain, this same minister has been in 
trouble for being a little ahead of his de- 
nomination, but he has never before had to 
appear as a ‘‘martyr.’’ Now, however, 
he describes himself as ‘‘a_ sufferer,’’ 
inasmuch as he is unsound as to the blessed 
hope of an eternal hell. The ‘‘ suffering ”’ 
involved the resignation of his theo- 
logical chair, as one who could only teach 
so maimed a theology was obviously not 
fit to instruct students for the ministry. 
This amount of ‘‘suffering’’ was, appa- 
rently, sufficient ‘‘ satisfaction ’’ for his 
personal offence, and was accepted as such 
by the Union, which decided not even to 
discuss the merits of the question in view 
of the resignation. Evidently it is a much 
less serious matter to mislead a congrega- 
tion than to instil poison into the minds of 
the students. In this way peace was estab- 
lished. The incident shows as well as 
anything else where some of the churches 
of Victoria stand. 
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By a sheer coincidence the Presby- 
terians also had a field day about a theo- 
logical chair, only their trouble arose from 
no desire to empty one, but from an exces- 
sive anxiety to fill a chair that was vacant 
with a man who would fit it exactly. There 
seems to have been some doubt as to the 
shape of the said chair, whether it was 
round or square, or elliptical, or of some 
other shape that is not easily described: 
Hence it was not so simple a matter as 
might appear to a mere outsider to find a 
man who would fill it perfectly. The local 
candidates were promptly excluded, their 
shape was correctly known—the anxiety 


‘began over the two candidates in Scotland, 


about whose form diverse opinions soon 
manifested themselves. In favour of a 
certain Mr. Cairns, it was contended that 
his figure was of the strictly traditional 
order, as became the chair he had to fill. 
Unfortunately the other candidate, one 
Dr. Ferries, had written a book, and so his 
opponents had a great advantage over him. 
The divines proved to their own satisfac- 
tion that the good doctor bulged a little, if ~ 
the expression may be allowed, and this 
unfortunate tendency in him might disturb 
the centre of gravity of the chair itself, 
which required a faultless anatomy to 
poise it easily and gracefully. Neither side 
convinced the other, and the vote was a tie. 
The Moderator was alarmed, and dare not 
make the appointment by his own casting 
vote. The matter was referred back to 
the Assembly. Then the unexpected hap- 
pened, as it will sometimes, even in an 
ecclesiastical gathering. Part of the clergy 
had gone back for Sunday duty, and in 
their absence a second vote was taken, and 
Mr. Cairns was elected: by a considerable © 
majority, but the total of his vote was much 
less than it was the day before, whilst Dr. 
Ferries, who ran neck to neck on the pre- 
vious day had only a few supporters. The 
liberals tried to recover on another motion, 
viz., that if Mr. Cairns declined the post, 
Dr. Ferries should be declared elected. 
The disguise was too thin; the Assembly 
would not have an unorthodox man on 
any account. Some bitter things were said 
about ‘‘ a mean advantage ’’ and the like, 
and there was a good deal of feeling. 
The incident leaves an unpleasant im- 
pression on the mind. Yet probably the 
matter is not settled. Mr. Cairns may de- 
cline to accept a position won on such terms ; 
if so, the result may be different a year 
hence. In the meantime it is important to 
realise the significance of the incident. The 
supporters of Dr. Ferries knew that his 
opinions were not ‘‘ sound ’’ on one point, 
as the Presbyterian Church of Victoria 
understands ‘‘ soundness,’’ but they wished 


“to vindicate the principle that it was neither 


necessary nor wise to institute an inquisi- 
torial inquisition into the personal views 
of a candidate who was in every way fitted 
to fill the post with advantage to the church: 
That is a great step forward, and the fact 
that the attempt has been made and so 
nearly successfully leads one to hope for 
better things in no distant future. 

The Church Congress was notable for 
two things, (1) The persistent way in which 
it harked back to ‘‘ tradition,’’ and (2) 
a daring proposal to establish one great 
« Australian Church.’’ Of course, it was 
only an academical discussion, but the 
amount of support the suggestion received 
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indicates better than anything else the 
objective of the Church of England in these 
southern lands. And it must be remem- 
bered that the proposal proceeded from a 
bishop. First, he asserted that ‘‘the 
Church in Australia is autonomous, and 
must not be bound to English rules. 
Any Australian province, and much more 
the General Synod, has undoubted power 
to adopt, say, a local name, a local code 
of canons, a local standard of ritual, a 
common trustees and vestries Act, and a 
local code of discipline suited to the require- 
ments of the church in Australia; all of 


which in the opinion of not a few of us are |. 


things greatly to be desired.’’ The bishop 
assumes that the Australian church will 
not depart from the faith, sacraments, or 
orders of the church, ‘‘as these have been 
handed down to us from time immemorial.”’ 
‘* The great aim is,’’ he goes on, ‘* to form 
so comprehensive a body as to be able to 
include all the rest.’’ The bishop would 
embrace everybody save the Roman Catho- 
lics, the Unitarians, the ‘‘ Australian ”’ 
church, and other heretics; that is, he 
would do this on certain conditions, which 
when looked into are a little disappointing. 
Here they are: “ (1) The Scriptures, (2) the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, (3) the two 
sacraments, and (4) the historic episco- 
pate.’’ These are, of course, the four 
Lambeth Articles, and the bishop rightly 
feels that the crux is in the fourth—the 
“*historic episcopate.’’ He proposes to 
surmount it by not insisting on the re- 
ordination of the present generation of 
Methodist and Presbyterian clergymen, 
but in some way which is not explained 
** episcopal orders ’’ are to be given them, 


and lo! the Australian Church is in 
existence ! 
Criticism is not necessary; the con- 


ditions areimpossible. Itis only necessary 
to glance over the report, the “‘ interim 
report’? of the Committee on Church 
Union, composed of representatives of 
the Anglicans and the Presbyterians, to 
see that the bishop’s thought and that of 
the committee do not coincide so far as 
they have gone. But it need only be 
said that the main issue is carefully 
avoided. My own impression is that the 
question will be very decorously buried 
by this committee, though there is not a 
mman upon it that does not desire union if 
some really practical scheme could be 
devised: I cannot doubt that at the pre- 
sent stage, and along the lines suggested, 
union would be a national misfortune. 
There is something higher and more holy 
than mere conformity. 

The whole question of union has been 


under consideration for a long time as, 


between the Presbyterians and Methodists 
and Congregationalists, but interest seems 
to be going out of the subject as the hope 
of any solid achievement declines. Con- 
sequently it is difficult to say how the 
matter stands to-day. It is not dead, 
certainly, but I have not met any who can 
say how much life there is in it. 

The fact we have to face is that it is 
not proposed to include Unitarians in 
either of the schemes ; it will still be their 
painful duty to stand for that ideal of a 
church which is ‘‘ Lofty as the love of God, 
and ample as the wants of man.’’ 

R. H. LAMBLEyY. 

Melbourne, December 5, 1996. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


ANNUAL MEETING: 


Tue annual meeting of the Unitarian 

Home Missionary College was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, last week. 
The chair was occupied by Col. Pilcher, and 
there was a fair attendance of subscribers 
and friends. Apologies were announced 
on behalf of the treasurer, Mr. J. R. Beard, 
the deputy treasurer, Mr. G. Hadfield, the 
clerical secretary, Rev. E. L. H: Thomas, 
and others. 
Mr, E. Tauzot, the lay secretary, read 
the annual report. The report had special 
interest in that it covered the first com- 
plete year under the new conditions in- 
augurated by the establishment of the 
college in the new residential Hall at 
Summerville. The new arrangements, the 
report stated, had worked with remarkable 
smoothness and efficiency. For this result 
they were indebted to the Principal and 
the matron, Miss Panton Ham, whose 
capacity and devotion demanded the 
warmest recognition. During the session 
1905-6 there had been eleven students in 
residence: In addition there had been in 
residence two former students of the college, 
who were studying for their B.D. degree in 
the University of Manchester, and two 
Indian students. At the close of the ses- 
sion Mr. E. Morgan took his B.A. degree 
and Mr. H. McLachlan, M.A., his B.D. 
degree. The committee felt they could not 
but rejoice that amongst the first batch 
of B.D.’s of the Victoria University of Man- 
chester should be numbered an alumnus 
of their, college. Not only had Mr. 
McLachlan taken his degree of B.D. with 
honours in Old Testament and History of 
Doctrine, but two other past students of 
the college, the Rev. H. J. Rossington, 
M.A., and Mr. E. Thackray, M.A., had 
only to pass in one further subject in order 
to complete the B.D. degree, Mr. Rossing- 
ton having gained distinction in Compara- 
tive Religion and Mr. Thackray a prize in 
Ecclesiastical History. 

The committee feel that they have much 
reason to be gratified at the nature of the 
careful and valuable joint report on the 
examinations presented by the Visitors to 
the college, the Rev. P. Moore, B.A., and 
Dr. 8S. H. Mellone. After many detailed 
and encouraging comments the Visitors 
remark :— 

‘©The arrangement of the college courses, 
so as to provide at once for at least three 
classes of students—namely, the ‘ Special 
Aptitude ’ men, and those taking the ordin- 
ary course beginning at Owens College, and 
those whose capacities make it desirable 
that they should read for the B.D. degree, 
is not an easy thing: perhaps the great 
difficulty lies in meeting at once the needs 
of the first and third of the classes named. 
It is absolutely essential, however, that 
this should be done; and, in the opinion 
of the Visitors, the committee and tutors of 
the college are to be congratulated on the 
way in which it has so far been done: It 
is earnestly to be hoped that the class of 
student coming under the ‘ Special Apti- 
tude ’ regulations, and the class of student 
qualified to work for the Divinity degree, 
will both be represented at the college in 
the future asin the past. It is well known 
that the results, as regards the degree 


students, have been remarkably gratifying 
and creditable to all concerned. It is 
also unquestioned that the usefulness of 
the students admitted, as having special 
aptitude for the ministry, will (by their 
college work) be greatly enhanced for the 
churches in which they may pe called 
upon to minister. We have made a sug- 
gestion by which it seems possikle that the 
advantages offered to this class of student 
may be still further increased.”’ 

The students of the college now number 
fifteen, of whom fourteen are in residence 
at Summerville and one is studying at 
Oxford. The committee have received 
many gifts during the year, for which they 
express their thanks. Among them are 
many books, ornaments, &c., for the Hall, 
and plants for the grounds; but the most 
important is the gift by Mr. J. R. Beard, of 
a copy of the portrait of the first Principal 
and one of the founders of the college, the 
late Dr. J. R. Beard. There is to be a 
public presentation of the portrait. 

In the absence of the treasurer, the 
financial statement was read by Mr. G. H. 
Lawton. There was a net deficiency on the 
year’s working of £286 5s: lld. This 
included an item of £245 deficiency on the 
house account. It was subsequently 
pointed out that as soon as the promises 
to the Jubilee Memorial Fund had been 
paid, and the balance subscribed, the house 
account would on the present basis be celf- 
supporting. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, Col. Pilcher spoke of the 
great satisfaction which all the committee 
felt with the results which had accrued from 
the establishment of the college at Summer- 
ville. The committee and tutors now 
knew the students in a way they never did 
before, and they were able to help them in 
ways impossible under the old conditions. 
While they were all proud of the high dis- 
tinctions which their students were gaining 
at the University, they were even more 
pleased with the faithful way in which they 
found all the men striving to fit themselves 
for their life’s work. He had the greatest 
possible faith in the principles for which the 
college stood and in the services which it 
was rendering to the churches in whose 
service it was established. 

Principal Gorpon, who seconded -the 
motion, read a letter conveying the greet- 
ings of the Chief Consistory in Hungary, 
expressing thanks for the reception given 
to the Hungarian student now in residence 
at Summerville, and he added the expres- 
sion of his personal interest in the pre- 
sence among them of a representative of 
the oldest organised Unitarian church in 
the world. 

The reports having been adoptéd, the 
thanks of the subscribers were accorded to 
the Visitors, the Examiners, and the 
Medical Officers for their various valuable 
services, on the motion of Mr. R. Robinson, 
seconded by the Rev. G. Evans. 

The Rev. Denpy AGATE moved the 
election of the new officers and committee. 
In doing so he expressed the deep sense 
of gratitude felt by all the committee and 
subscribers to the retiring president, the 
Rev. Charles C. Coe. Mr. Coe’s presidency 
had, he said, covered the period of the most 
important development in the history of 
the college, and he would be remembered 
for his wise counsel and generous support im 
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all the stages of that undertaking. In Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, of Leeds, they would 
have a president worthy to succeed Mr. 
Coe, than which he could offer no higher 
praise. The Rev. W. Harrison seconded, 
and it was adopted. The Rev: W. E. 
George moved the reappointment of the 
Jubilee Committee. As an alumnus of 
another college, he said he could not help 
feeling a little friendly envy of the present 
opportunities of the college with a Free 
Faculty of Theology at their doors, where- 
as in Oxford they had to conform to the 
Established Church if they wanted to take 
a theological degree. 

The meeting closed with thanks to the 
chairman. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


eG 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


woes 


Dent m.—The annual congregational party 
was held at Wilton-street, last Saturday. After 
tea, the Rev. H. E Perry took the chair, and 
was supported by the Rev. A. R. Andree, of 
Gee Cross, and HE. G. Evans, of Dukinfield. 
Addresses were given by the three ministers, and 
there were also pleasant music and other 
entertainments. 

Dover.—For many years the work of the 
Sunday-school has suffered for want of a more 
suitable meeting-place than the vestries, Years 
ago agenerous lady, Mrs. Fordham, gave a build- 
ing, but for a long period th's was let as a cottage. 
Recently the upper floor has been brought for. 
ward on pillars until it joins the chapel, and 
numerous alterations have been made; the result 
is @ lofty, well-lighted hall, communicating with 
the top vestry, with two capital class-rooms and 
a vestry below. The original doner would 
hardly recognise her gift, but it would have 
gladdened her heart te see the happy party 
that filled up every nook of the new hall. for 
the opening tea. On all sides were congratula- 
tions. If anyone felt criticisms he did not look 
them, still less utter them. The hall is seated 
for 100, but by careful packing another score 
were stowed away for the opening meeting 
And, indeed, it was natural that all should 
look pleased, for did not the treasurer announce 
that over £300 of the total cost of £360 had 
already been received? ‘The choir surpassed 
themselvcs, the speakers had an easy time. 
Mr. John Harrison, treasurer of the Provincial 
Assembly, declared the building open in a 
genial speech. The Rev. T. E. M. Edwards 
pointed out that a year ago he had truly 
prophesied that. progress would be made under 
the pastorate of the Rev. C. A. Ginever. Mr. 
George Chitty spoke of the need of Sunday- 
school work. The Rey. J. H. Smith offered 
Deal’s congratulations. Mrs, Ginever told how 
the members of the girls’ club are to learn to 
manage a home, from Irish stew to scrubbing 
the floors, And Mr. Ginever made an ideal 
chairman, full of wit and erthusiasm.- A 
pleasing incident was the presentation of a 
book of Bach’s works to Mr. Alfred Dixon, who 
has recently relinquished the post of organist 
on his appointment as organist to the Garrison 
Church. Wednesday, January 30, was in sooth 
a red-letter day for the Adrian-street congrega- 
tion, and the success of the gathering augurs 
well for the advancement of the cause of liberal 
religion in Dover.’ s 

Edinburgh.—St. Mark’s Literary Society 
resumed its meetings on Monday evening last, 
when Rey. R. B. Drummond gave a reading of 
Euripides’ beautiful drama of ‘ Alkestis,’”” with 
the assistance of Miss Netta Young. who read 
the part of Alkestis. The version of the play 
used was adapted from Browning’s ‘‘tran- 
script.” The reading, which may be suspected 
of being guite a unique performance, was attene 
tively listened to by a fairly numerous audience, 
and was evidently highly appreciated. 

Great Yarmouth.—The annual meeting of 
the congregation was: held on Sunday last-after 
evening service. The Rev. John Birks pre- 
sided, and Councillor James Milliment, J.P., 


presented the report and balance-sheet, which 
were unanimously adopted, being the best for 
many years. Great loss had been sustained by 
the death of Mr. Bruce Leach. Still, steady 
improvement could be reported in numbers, 
subscriptions, and offertories. Two courses of 
lectures on ‘‘ The Unitarianism of To-day”’ had 
been given by the minister, the cost of printing 
and advertising being borne by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The social 
union was popular and successful, and made a 
grant of £5 to the church funds. The Ladies’ 
Society had done much useful work in connec- 
tion with the church, and their sale of work 
was well carried through, with the result that 
they were. able to devote £20 to the church 
funds. <A resolution of thanks to the minister 
was heartily carried, and the meeting closed 
with the Doxology and Benediction. 

London: Bermondsey. — The annual 
Sunday-school tea and prize distribution of the 
Fort-road Unitarian Sunday-school took place 
on Tuesday, January 29, During the evening 
Mr. John Harrison presented the prize books 
for attendance and good conduet to forty-seven 
of the scholars, Mr. Jesse Hipperson, in asking 
Mr. Harrison to accept the vote of thanks 
which had been proposed by Mr. Marks and 
seconded by Mr. Harris, spoke gratefully of his 
constant kindness to Bermondsey, and his un- 
failing interest in church and. school. Mr. 
Harrison responded with warm expressions of 
goodwill. 

London: Mansford-street.—The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held on Sunday, 
February 3, after evening service. The report 
and balance-sheet were adopted, and a vote of 
confidence in and thanks to the Rey. Gordon 
Cooper was unanimously passed. A yote of 
thanks to the cha‘rman, Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
concluded the meeting. 

London: Peckam.—The annual entertain- 
ment by the children of the Band of Hope and 
Sunday-school Guild was given on Saturday 
last, and the evening resulted in a welcome 
addition to the funds of the ‘Children’s 
Church.” 

London: Stoke Newington-green.—The 
annual mecting of the congregation was held 
on Saturday last, Mr. Young in the chair. The 
report of the committee showed that the ser- 
vices had been well attended during the year, 
and that the work of the Sunday-school and 
allied institutions had been efficiently carried 
on. During the winter two courses of free 
lecturcs to mothers and youag women on 
“Infant Care’’ and ‘‘ Home Nursing ’’ had been 
provided by the London County Council. The 
main interest in the report was its reference to 
the retirement of the Rev. Wm, Wooding, on 
his completion of 25 years of devoted service. 
The chairman, while recognising that advancing 
yoars and strain of work made the step neces- 
saty, expressed the regret and warm affection of 
the congregation for their minister, and was 
glad to say that he was remaining amongst 
them as a friend, exchanging the pulpit for the 
pew. He added that a testimonial had been 
subscribed, and would be presented by a depu- 
tation of the church. Ona the following Mon- 
day, Mr. Jon Pritchard and Mr. Arthur Titford 
waited on Mr. Wooding at his residence, and 
presented to him an address expressing“ the 
personal affection of the congregation and grate- 
ful thanks for all the work done by him on be- 
half of the church, and asked his acceptance 
of a cheque for 120 guineas contributed by 
115 members and friends of Newington-green 
churcb. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—A 
course of sermons on the New Theology is being 
preached on the Sundays {in February by the 
Revs. C. Peach, G. Evans, and W. EH. George. 
In the opening sermon Mr, Peach said they had 
no desire to claim Mr. Campbell and his friends 
as Unitarians. But they cid claim them as 
children of the same spirit—the spirit of free 
inquiry. 

Saffron Walden.—On Tuesday cvening a 
social tea was held in the General Baptist 
Chapel, followed by the annual financial meeting. 
Report was made of healthy activity in the 
various departments of work, The Trust of 
this chapel has suffered much recently through 
the depreciation of land values, 

Southport (Resignation).—The Rev. F. B. 
Mott has resigned the ministry of the Portland- 
street Church, and intends, according to the 
Christian World, to reside in the neighbourhood 
of London and devote himself to literary work. 


Stockport.—The annual parents’ party, tea, 
and prize distribution was held on Thursday, 
Jan. 31. In the absence of the Rey. B.C. 
Constable, through illness, the chair was taken 
by Mr. W. Humphreys. An operetta, enti‘led 
‘The Wishing Cap,” was played by the children, 
and was most successful. ; 

Stockton-on-Tees.—The Guild opened its 
winter session with a public lecture by Rev. R. 
H. Maister on ‘ Dickens.” There was a large 
audience, who thoroughly enjoyed a most 
interesting and entertaining lecture. Informa- 
tion has been received from the executors of the 
late Mr. Edwin Clephan, of Leicester, of a 
bequest to the church of £200. Mr. Clephan in 
his earlier years was a worshipper in this chapel, 
and took a life-long interest in its welfare, con- 
tinuing his membership and subszribiug liberally 
to its funds. 

Walsall (Appointment).—The Rey. Philip 
E. Richards, B.A., formerly assi-tant,{minister 
at Halifax, has accepted the invitation of the 
congregation to become the minister at the 
Church of Our Saviour. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Ciub.—Tho first 
meeting of the Club in Bradford was held last 
Saturday. Ata general meeting in the after- 
noon the rules were adopted. Subsequently, 
the Rev. T. P. Spedding, E. Ceredig Jones, W. 
R. Shanks, and H. McLachlan, were elected to 
be honorary members of the club. In the 
evening a joint meeting of the Chapel-lane 
congregation and the Club was held in the 
Channing Hall, when the Rev. T. P. Spedding, 
Field Agent of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, delivered a Van Lecture, 
“The Story of a Summer Mission in 1906,” 
with lantern illustrations. Mr. John Har- 
greaves, vice-president of the Cinb, cccupied 


the chair. It should be noted that ‘any 
person of either sex, connected with any 
Unitarian organisation, congregation, or 


Sunday-schoo] in Yorkshire may be a member 
of the Club,’”? on payment of the minimum 
annual subscription of 1s. Dither the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. G. Jackson, 8, Park-lane, 
Leeds, or the Hon. Secretary, wiil be glad to 
enrol members. Farther, ‘Any Unitarian 
Minister may be elected as an? hon. member of 
the Club.” Will ministers desiring membership 
kindly communicate with the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. A. Simpson, 17, Parkfield Mount, Beeston, 
Leeds. There are now 53 members of thse Club. 


The Fath of a Free Church and other 
Essays is another little volume gathering 
together the new issue of Tracts by the 
British and Foreign Unitazian Association, 
in very pleasant bandy form (2s. net). 
The title will be recognised as that of the 
valuable essay by Dr. Crothers, which 
holds the first place, and the volume con- 
tains also Dr. Crosskey’s McQuaker lec- 
ture on “ What isa Unitarian Christian? ’’ 
Dr. Charles Beard’s ‘‘ The Church, the 


Bible, and Free Thought,’’ Pundit Sastri’s 


address on “ Theism in India,’’ Dr. J. E. 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ The Jesus of the Gospels 
and of History,’ &c. Very apt, in con- 
nection with the present interest in the 
‘‘New Theology,’ is the quotation from 
the President of the American Unitarian 
Association, added as a motto to the 
volume: “ Unitarianism is not a body of 
opinion, it isa habit of mind and a prin- 
cipal of conduct. There is no such thing 
asa Unitarian sect. We speak accurately 
only when we speak of a Unitarian move- 
ment. It is the movement away from 
dogmatic Christianity towards spiritual 
Christianity. Its effort is to realise for 
humanity a freer and richer life. It 
endeavours not to destroy, but to fulfil.’’ 
Whatever dogmatists, friendly, or other- 
Wise, may say as to the name, that is the 
kind of religion which, broadly speaking, 
the people called Unitarians now strive 
to promote. And others, under other 


! names, in their own way, do the same. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, February te. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Huey. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jesse HirPErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucxsmr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Efira-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Freesron, and 6.30, Rey. A. 
Goan, M.A. 

Forest Gete, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxiryas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15.and 6.30, 
Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. G. WARD. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. F. HanKInson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 

oprr, B.A, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pore. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pacu Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoN CooPEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.80, Rev. 
Grorce CriroHLey, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 

# and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. . 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frvrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 

: EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, F. W. G. 
Foat, M.A., D.Litt. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Epgar Nort, 

~and 6.30, Dr. J. Stenson HooKeEn. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Woopinc, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
Marrurw R. Scorr. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 

; Mummery. 


— a 


PROVINCIAL, 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDower tu. 

BuacKpeoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert MoGeEr. 

Buackroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road,11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrepia Jonzs, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizstLey Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. GEORGE STREET. 


Bethnal 


” The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nonrish- 
ment to e owiin ehiiacane Pail the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Billy wholes om 
ee oe 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY ; LONDON, W.C, 


Campriper, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street» 
11.30, Rev. KE. D. Prizstrry Evans. 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrrn. 
CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lrzps, Mill Hill, 
MacLacunan, M.A. 
Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON Prerzoup, M.A. 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
_ 6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
LivEerPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rozperts. 
LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpceErs, B.A. 
Maipstoneg, Harl-strect Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. : 
Neweroert, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30,Rev.SToproRD 
Brooxe, M.A., LL.D. 
Porrsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
Porrsmovutu, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 
ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 
Rev. OTTWELL Buns. 
Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLte REEp. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
SipmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiL~1am AGar. 
SouruenpD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans. 
Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11, 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. A. E. 
O’Connor, B.D. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 


J. WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, ‘‘Accepting Onrselves”; 6.30, 
Rey. W. W. Cuynowetu Pope. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


Se ee 
IRELAND. 


DuBLin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
VANoE, B.D. 


SE 


WALES. 


AsrrystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6,30. 

Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. Burrows. 


— SN eas 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


CaPEetown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALMFortTH. 


rISS DREWRY’S Evening Meetings. 
—Wednesday, February 13th, at 7.45, 
Browning’s “Rephan,” &c. A class will pro- 
bably meet on Thursday, February 14th, or 
Friday, February 15th, at 11.30a.m., for the 
study of Modern English Literature. Miss 
Drewry wishes to read with private pupils. — 
143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


DEATRS. 


Bucxron.—On February 4th, at 27, Ladbroke- 
square, London, W., Annie Buckton, aged 51. 

Cops.—On February 3rd, at Sandacres Lodge, 
Parkstone-on-Sea, Henry Hawtyn, second 
son of the late Edward Cobb and of Mrs. 
Edward Cobb, of Calthorpe, Reading, aged 59. 

Evans.—On January 26th, at his residence, 
The Cottage, Hastings, John Lane Evans, 
B.A., in his 79th year. 

Rogrnson.— On the 1st inst., at Caswell, 
Albert-road, Altrincham, the Rev. William 
Robinson, in his 79th year. No cards, 


10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H.- 
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Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—¢-——— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
J CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


dee desires post as COMPANION 

or HOUSEKEEPER. Thoroughly 
domesticated, good needlewoman; middle- 
aged.—Address A., INquiRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


ANTED. — A Situation as COM- 

' PANION HOUSEKEEPER or ex- 

perienced LADY-HELP, where one or two 

maids are kept.—F., c/o Mrs. Coprock, Daisy 
Bank, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


VRAINED TEACHER, five and a half 
years’ experience with young cbildren, 
DESIRES POST, family or school. Higher 
Froebel and Government Certificates. — H. 
Saree INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex - strect, 
rand. 


5 acta desires post as COMPANION 
or LADY-HELP where maid is kept. 
Domesticated ; good needlewoman ; willing to 
assist with little child.—C. S., 110, Markhouse- 
road, Walthamstow, E. 


ADY, not above 40, abstainer, to reside 

4 with lady and her daughter, of liberal 
religious views, as COMPANION, and to 
assist in housekeeping and needlework. Two 
servants and man kept.— Apply by letter, 
stating how previously occupied, age, salary 
required, and other particulars, to Mrs. 
FREDERIC SMITH, Elmleigh, Hendon, N.W. 


Bees thoroughly recommends COOK 

HOUSEKEEPER or good plain Cook 
(37) for light situation. Hampstead or neigh- 
bourhood. Wages, £26—Apply Mrs. Juvons, 
19, Chesterford Gardens, Hampstead. 


ANTED by February 20th, Trained 

Lady HOUSE-PARLOURMAID, to 

work with lady cook in a quiet situation, 

near Dublin. Help given.— Address, Mrs. 
Hoae, Stratford, Rathgar, Dublin. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
iS Shae ger aoe LONDON BRIDGE 
sO 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. dupes, A.R.LBA, 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HarRpdcastin, RENCD. 
Hes. Ls Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 


Premium, and Interest for each £100. ik 
10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years, 
Gee 018 4/05 6/0u2/02n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


“PYHE UNIT Y.”— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—I1s. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epirox, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 
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JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. Board and Residence. 


TH E COM | NG DAY. PouRNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 


a ee Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. §&0 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO,, 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-OR-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Contents for FEBRUARY. 
Little Portland Street Discourses :— 


J. Concerning the Work of Life. 
Il. Knowledge and Sorrow and the 


ods. 

III. Stand Firm for God. 

The Religious Value of the Unitarian 
Faith. 

The Incarnatian. 

The next Hague Conference. 

The Sorrows of Civilisation. 

The Enfranchisement of Women. 

The Atrophy of the Church. 

Thoughts for To-Day. Notes by the 
Way. Notes on Books. Gems, &c. 


A. C. Firiecp, 44, Flect-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM CF SWEBENBORG’S 
THECLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-strect 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“ The College adkeres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knouledge, 
without.insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 


PRINCIPAL ! 


Rey. J, ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
D.D., D.Lité, 


Session 1907—1908. 

Candidates for admission are requested to 
forward their. -Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for Competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary undergraduate period at 
any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable at 
the College, for Students for the Ministry, 


The Dr. Daniel Jones Trustees offer to 
Ministers who have shown themselves efficient 
in active service, and desire to deyote a year to 
further study, one or two Bursaries, tenable for 
one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply to the Prixcipat, 
or to— 

A. H. WortHINGToN, 
1, St. James-square, 


Manchester | 
Rev, Hunry Gow, Secs. 
8, John-street, “ 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W., 


~USTENTATION FUND FOR THE 
AUGMENTATION OF MINIS- 
TERS’ STIPENDS. 


= Fi 

Tre ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Contributors and Friends will be held at Dr, 
Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, London, 
W.C., at 12.30 p.m. on Wednesday, the 13th 
February, 1907, to receive the Report and 
Accounts, elect Four Managers, appoint 

Officers, and transact other business. 

A. W. WORTHINGTON, } 
The Hill, Stourbridge, + Hon. Secs. 

FRANK Preston, London, 


HESHAM UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATION, BURY. 


BAZAAR in Bavk Street School, Bury, 
February 20th to 23rd, 1907, to raise £2,000 to 
vipe out accumulated deficits, capitalise the 
keavy ground rent, &c. Dorations of money 
or goods will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Bazaar Sceretary, Rey. J. M. Bass, M.A., 
15, Maivern-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 


billiard an 
—Mr. and Mrs. SIpNEy P. Potter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
and 
Beautiful winter 
I picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 


HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp 
ResmDence for Ledies. 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, 


guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
highly 
recommended ; wccerate terms.— Mrs, CHAM- 


Apariments facing the sea; 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent cr otherwise ; 
near sea ard station; terms moderate—Mrs. 


WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


SOUTHPORT. 
fires 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan. 


On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 
how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 


Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


OAST OF NORMANDY.—To be 


Let for the summer months, pleasant 


FURNISHED HOUSE close to the shore. 


Containing dining, drawing, and seven bed- 


rooms, kitchen, &e.—Apply, Madame LENorr, 
43 rue Duplessis, Versailles, France. 


(TEMPERANCE), 2 
HART ST, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. & 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel & 
kj bas passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; & 
S& Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
wd Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard — 
Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
@ Night Perter, Telephone. Bedrooms from # 
hi Ss. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for & 
Ra Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
™ and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. # 
2s Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. ; 
si Telegraphic Address: craft,” London. 


PE IS Ne BON mS RN ES 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 

Invalid Children’s Convalescent Hospital Home, 
Wray Crescent, TolJirgton Park, 
London, N. 
ae Home receives poor children, after 

illness or surgical treatment, in order, by 
good air, good food, and good nursing, to assist 
them to regain their health and strength. 

Girls admitted from 3 to 12 years old; boys, 
from 3 to 10 years. Application to be made 
to Miss M. Prircuarp, Hon. Sec., 11, High- 
bury-crescent, London, N. 

Subscriptions and donations will be grate- 
fully received, and may be sent either to the 
Hon. Treasurer, W. M. Buyru, Esq., or to 
Miss M. Prircnarp. <A report of the work 
done during the last year can be had on 
application to the Hon. Secretary. 


“Book 


HV. W. LINDSAY lectures on Sun- 
day School work and takes Supply duty. 
—Address, 25, Waverley-street, Nottingham. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

ay HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or without attendarce; or Apartments. 
Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. CO. J. 


SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


Schools, etc, 


—<+— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiguHGate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Tazot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
fer delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PrincipaL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKE, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated Teacher, holds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for ail advanced examinations. Many years 

experience in public schools -and_ privats 
families. 


ERMAN Y.—HOME FOR GIRL 
STUDENTS, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Conservatorium of Music. Good German. 
Every home comfort. Next Term at Con- 
servatorium begins March Ist.—Prospectus on 
application to Miss PALMER; Schwindstrasse 4. 


EW. GRAVEL PIt UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, CHATHAM PLACE, 
HACKNEY. 

The Rev. Henry Rawutneos, M.A., will 
deliver a Course of Four Sermons on Sunday 
evenings in February, at 7 p.m.: 

THE WEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF NATIONS, 
Feb. 3. Wealth and weil-being—Theirrelation. 

» 10. Why so much poverty ?—Economic 

causes. 

,, 17. Why so much poverty ’—Moral causes. 

5, 24. Our oe and duties, individual and 

social. 
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THE response to our request for sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of sending 
copies of THE InQuIRER to free libraries 
throughout the country has this year been 
prompt and generous; but there are still 
twenty-four of such copies, which we 
have been sending out, unprovided for. 
We should be grateful for further sub- 
scriptions to cover these, and, of course, 
still more, if possible, for we are assured 
that this effort to reach a wider circle of 
readers 1s thoroughly worth while. 

WE called attention last year to the 
movement promoted by an influential 
committee for the erection of a Statue of 

‘Servetus at Vienne, where that eager 
scientist and theologian had been living 
for some time, when he was seized by 
the Inquisition, before his final betrayal into 
the hands of Calvin: Among those who 
have given their names in approval of 
the effort are Principal Gordon of Man- 
chester, and tke Rev: C. W. Wendte, of 
Boston, Mass. We note that Professor 
William Osler, of Oxford, has contributed 
100 francs, and Sir John Brunner and 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, 1,000 francs 
each. The Secretary of the Committee is 
M. Albert Monot, to be addressed at the 
Hotel de Ville, Vienne (Isére), France. 
The Treasurer is M. J. Brenier, Maire 
de Vienne, ; ss 


Tur new Session of Parliament was 


opened by the King on Tuesday, the 
Speech from the Throne dwelling upon 
the ‘‘ unfortunate differences ’’ which have 
arisen between the two Houses, for which 
a solution must be found, and promising 
measures of licensing reform, of better 
administration of local affairs in Ireland, 
and for the reform of University educa- 
tion in that country, for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal, for 
enabling Women to serve on Local 
Bodies, for the better Housing of the 
People, and other reforms. 

Last Saturday witnessed an impressive 
procession of women from Hyde Park to 
Tixeter Hall, followed by a meeting at 
which the right of women to the fran- 
chise was powertully advocated: Wednes- 
day brought a very different demonstra- 
tion. There were meetings of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union afternoon and 
evening at the Caxton Hail, and twice an 
attempted march on Parliament was frus- 
trated by the police. It is lamentable 
that if women will use such tactics in pro- 
motion of their cause the police cannot 
devise a more effectual and gentler 
strategy to prevent breaches of public 
order. 

Mr. JAMES Bryce, on whom the King 
conferred the high honour of the Order 
of Merit on Monday, sailed with Mrs. 
Bryce on Wednesday from Liverpool on 
his mission to America as the new British 
Ambassador. It is felt on both sides of 
the Atlantic that no happier choice 
could have been madg, and it is very 
pleasant for us, in the connection of liberal 
religious thought and life, to feel that in 
this year. when the International Council 
is to meet in Boston, our country will 
be represented at Washington by such a 
man. 

We understand that a full statement 
as to the proposed Society for the 
Encouragement of Progressive Liberal 
Thought will be made by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell in the April number of the 
Hibbert Journal. 


Ar Cambridge the office of Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England (vacant 
by the death of Dr. F, W. Maitland) has 
been conferred upon Dr, Courtney Kenny. 
Dr. Kenny is a Trustee of Manchester 
College, in which, in 1871; he, as an 
“* Occasional Student,’ attended the lec- 
tures of Dr. Martineau. An interesting 
illustration of the historical continuity of 
the old English Presbyterian congregations 
is afforded by the fact that Dr. Kenny is 


a registered member of our Halifax con- 


gregation, of which his ancestor, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Priestley, was (in 1696) the 
founder and the first minister; and in 
which, moreover, cach of the intervening 
links in the chain of ancestry was, either 
throughout life, or at least for some period, 
a habitual worshipper—one of them, the 
Rev. John Ralph, also serving, from 1767 
to 1795, as its minister. 


Dr. Kenny, who will be sixty next 
month, went up to Cambridge in 1871, and 
was senior in the Law and History Tripos 
in 1874. He gained the Chancellor’s 
medal for law in 1875, and other univer- 
sity distinctions. Downing is Dr, Kenny’s 
College, and he has been for some time 
Reader in English Law. He was in 
Parliament as Liberal member for the 
Barnsley Division of Yorkshire, 1885-86, 
and has taken great interest in town 
affairs in Cambridge. 


Tue January Quarterly Review contains 
a noteworthy article on the Charity 
Organisation Society, and this is followed 
by an article by Dr. C. H. Herford of Man- 
chester on ‘‘ Ruskin and the Gothic 
Revival.’’ That revival, Dr. Herford says, 
is commonly dated from the building of 
Horace Walpole’s famous temple of bric-a- 
brac at Strawberry Hill in 1750, and he 
adds: ‘‘ Certainly in that case, no new- 
born child ever presented in its puckered 
features a more grotesque travesty of the 
future countenance of the ‘man’ it was 
to father.’? What Goethe did for the 
Gothic revival is here noted, and finally 
the great work of Ruskin who disclosed 
the ethical quality and mission of art. 

‘** Ruskin, by shattering that old prosaic 
antithesis of the beautiful and the useful, 
gave a higher consecration both to labour 
and to art,’’ and the Gothic revival came 
finally to bear the stamp, ‘‘in the ideas 
which it embodied or in the enthusiasms 
which it quickened and diffused, of the 
most vital intellectual energies of our time 
—the revolutionary passion for liberty, 
the scientific quest for organic law, the 
artists’ worship of Nature, the poet’s 
recovery.of wonder, the democratic fervour 
of brotherhood, and that ideal upon which 
all our fragmentary aims seem tending to 
converge, the promotion of manifold, yet 
ordered, devout, but constructive human 


life.’” 
a EE 


TuERE is no separate organ for the 
apprehension of divine truth, independent 
of will, feeling, and thought. Our know- 
ledge of God comes to us in the interplay 
of those faculties. —W. R. Inge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,—The question between Mr. Russell 
and myself is the broad issue—Is the 
S.U.A. to blame for the present condi- 
tion of the Kilmarnock Church? I 
maintain that it is, and have given four 
distinct reasons for so thinking, only one 
of which, I am sorry to say, has Mr. 
Russell really faced, and that one he has 
admitted. The first of these reasons is 
the refusal of the Association to sanction 
an urgent supplementary grant of £30— 
one, indeed, on which the existence of the 
church depended—and the cause for such 
refusal. By way of reply Mr. Russell 
tells us: ‘‘In 1904 the §.U.A. spent 
£105 on the church. If the committee 
had thought that another £30 would 
save the church the amount would have 
been voted.’’ I accept the statement 
that owing to special circumstances at 
the close of the previous ministry £105 
was spent on Kilmarnock during 1904, 
and this proves that upto acertain period 
the Association was generous, but Mrr 
Russell forgets that the grant that I refe, 
to, although discussed at the end of 1904. 
was really for the year 1905, and when it 
came up for decision the era of generosity 
was past, and that of severity had begun. 
They would not grant £30 even to save 
the church, and the funds had to be 
raised elsewhere. The first part of Mr. 
Russell’s statement only makes the 
case worse against the local com- 
mittee, Notwithstanding the fact that 
they sent a special deputation to 
London in order to secure a grant 
of £150 for Kilmarnock with the full 
intention of carrying on the work there, 
and although it had been their custom to 
make considerable grants to that Church, 
they suddenly changed their policy when 
it was found that the MacQuaker Trustees 
positively declined to give more than £120. 
They then utterly refused to assist by 
making any grant themselves, and a strong 
effort was made to pass a resolution 
exposing the Church building for sale. 
Why this sudden change? In the interest 
of truth I am compelled to answer the 
question according to my convictions. 
The cause, in my opinion, was exaspera- 
tion at the action of the MacQuaker 
Trustees in refusing the request of the 
deputation. In short, the matter developed 
into a quarrel, and the object of a large 
section of the committee now seemed to 
be to demonstrate to the MacQuaker 
Trustees that they, by their refusal, had 
created an impossible situation. 

(2.) That I am not exaggeratin g is con- 
clusively proved by the official letters of 
the late secretary, Mr. J. G. Davidson. 
He writes thus to the secretary of the 
Kilmarnock Church :—‘‘ I think the time 
has come when you must be made aware 
that the immediate stumbling block to your 
present success is the MacQuaker Trustees 
themselves.’’ ‘“« The MacQuaker 
Trustees, anxious to save themselves from 
open disaster, seized on the opportunity 
given them by the defection of Messrs. 
Graham and Wilson, and they have used 
this for their own ends to destroy you 
all the same, but at the same time get the 
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S.U.A: blamed for the misfortune.’’ These 
words were written by the proposer of 
the original motion to sell the church, 
and I ask—Am I wrong in believing that 
the animus revealed in such absurd and 
reckless accusations gives us the key to 
the situation? The so-called ‘ defection ”’ 
referred to consisted in voting against 
Mr. Davidson’s motion to sell the build- 
ing, and, as the motion was defeated, the 
“defection ’’ had become the finding of 
his own committee, which he, as secretary, 
was in duty bound to see carried out. 
Further comment is unnecessary. 

(3) The statement that at the close of 
1905 the further use of the churchvbuild- 
ing was granted on condition that the 
Association was relieved of all financial 
responsibility is admitted by Mr. Russell. 
The terms were the best that could be 
got, and I referred to it in order to show 
how little encouragement was given to 
the congregation. 

(4) I maintain that the decision to sell 
the building has been arrived at without 
first exhausting every means to retain it. 
The main difficulty, as I gather from Mr. 
Russell, is that there is a bond upon it of 
£600, and, further, that it requires repairs, 
which he estimates would cost £300. 
The bond does not need to -be disturbed 
meantime: It represents but a small 
rent, and I understand that against it 


there is an income from property. But. 


what hinders the raising of £300 to make 
the necessary repairs? Has any effort 
been made in this direction ?—and, if not, 
why not? Until that is done, the resolu- 
tion to sell is premature: 

Mr. Russell says the congregation at 
Kilmarnock has been dwindling. Is it a 
wonder? Fortwo years they have been 
living with the threat of expulsion held 
overthem. The Scottish Association has 
not only refused them financial support, 
but it has, I fear, made the congregation 
feel that their moral support was with- 
drawn also, while the knowledge of the 
dissensions existing between the Scottish 
and London Associations must have had 
a most depressing effect. The climax is 
reached when, the decision to sell having 
been arrived at, Mr. Russell, entirely 
unconscious of the bitterirony of his words, 
intimates the fact, and tells the faithful 
**30 or 40” (can we afford to depise that 
number ?) that they may have the free use 
of the building ‘‘ till it is sold.’’ Is it a 
marvel that, tired and disgusted, they 
resolve to disband ? There isa ray of hope 
in the fact that Mr. Russell only fell in 
with the resolution to sell because ‘he was 
sorry there was no other prospect.’’? I 
urge him respectfully to consider how he 
can be sure that there is no other prospect 
until an effort is made to raise sufficient 
funds for the necessary repairs. Let him 
make the attempt: 

JAMES GRAHAM 
Ex-President, 8.U.A. 
Hazelwood, Bridge-of-Weir, Feb: 12. 


Sir, — May I join my voice in the 
appeal made by Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Webster for the retention of this vener- 
able and historical building, and for a 
further attempt to continue the congre- 
gation here ? 
church that the revolt from the United 
Secession Calvinism took {place, which 


remain as 


It was in Clerk’s-lane 
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resulted, in 1843, in the formation of 
the Evangelical Union denomination, 
since merged into the Congregationalist 
body; and the church itself, with the 
congregation, was taken over into the 
new connection by its minister, the Rev. 
Dr. Morison, the leader of the reform 
movement: 

A further step forward was made when, 
in 1885, while I held the missionary 
lectureship for the Scottish Unitarian 
Association, and largely in consequence 
of our meetings in Kilmarnock, the reins 
of the Evangelical Union were drawn so 
tight that the then minister of Clerk’s- 
lane, the Rev. James Forrest, M.A. (now 
of St. Vincent-street Unitarian Church, 
Glasgow) withdrew from that denomina- 
tion. In this he was supported by his 
congregation, who persuaded him to 
minister of the ‘‘ Clerk’s- 
lane Free Christian Church,’’ which 
henceforth became associated with the 
Unitarian body. 

Such a history of progressive evolution 
of a church is worth some effort at pre- 
servation, and I cannot think that Unit- 
arians, if they understand the facts, will 
lightly let such a connection go. If they 
do, and if those who grudged its alliance 
with liberal heresy regain possession of 
the property and make the church a 
living one again, it will be a reproach to 
us, and give good reason for exultation 
to the Evangelicals, who will naturally say 
that alliance with Unitarianism means 
death. 

It may be too late to save the situation 
and I have no knowlege of the facts in 
recent years beyond what has been 
expressed in the correspondence. But if 
anything can be done to avoid this 
stigma of reproach, I trust the Scottish 
Unitarian Association, or the British and 
Foreign, will, even at the eleventh hour, 
take the needful step: C. J. SrREEt. 

Sheffield, February 13. 


THERE is no end to the volumes written 
in defence of this or that church which 
sets itself forth as the only true church, 
and claims exclusive acceptance with God. 
But the unlettered Christian has an answer 
to them all. He cannot and need not seek 
it in libraries. He finds it, almost without 
seeking, in plain passages of the New Testa- 
ment and in his own heart. He reads and 
he feels that religion is an Inward Life. 
This he knows, not by report, but by con- 
sciousness, by the prostration of his sonl 
in penitence, by the surrender of his will 
to the Divine, by overflowing gratitude, 
by calm trust, and by a new love to his 
fellow-creatures. Will it do to tell such 
a man that the promises of Christianity 
do not belong to him, that access to God 
is denied him, because he is not joined with 
this or that exclusive church? Has not 
this access been granted to him already ? 
Has he not prayed in his griefs, and been 
consoled ? in his temptations, and been 
strengthened ? Has he not found God 
near in his solitudes and in the great con- 
gregation? Does he thirst for anything 
so fervently as for perfect assimilation to the 
Divine purity? And can he question 
God’s readiness to help him, because he 
is unable to find in Scripture a command 
to bind himself to this or another self- 
magnifying church ?—Channing. 
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THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THe twenty-fourth annual general 
meeting of the contributors and friends of 
the Sustentation Fund for the Augmenta- 
tion of Ministers’ Stipends was held at 
Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon-square, 
London, on Wednesday, February 13, the 
Rev. Dr. Carpenter in the chair. There 
were also present Mr. Hdgar Chatfeild 
Clarke, treasurer, Mr. John Dendy, Mr. 
Edward J. Blake, and the Revs. F. 
Summers and V. D. Davis. There has 
never been so small an attendance since 
the foundation of thefund.. Illness kept 
the president, the Rey. $. A. Steinthal, and 
the senior secretary, Mr. A. W. Worth- 
ington, away, and Mr. Frank Preston is in 
the West Indies. Messages of regret for 
absence were also received from the Rev. 
C. C. Coe and Messrs. Edwin Ellis, W. 
Byng Kenrick, and William Long. One 
may take it that the absence of contri- 
butors was not altogether due to illness 
and inclement weather, but in large 
measure also to complete confidence in 
the managers of the Fund. 

In the absence of the secretaries, Mr. H. 
CHATFEILD CLARKE read the report as 
follows :— 

THE Report. 


Your managers feel increasing confi- 
dence from year to year in the wisdom 
which led to the establishment of the 
Sustentation Fund, and the advantages 
attendant on its operations. There are 
many Free Christian congregations in 
large towns, the number and means of 
whose members enable them to maintain 
an independent and often a prosperous 
position, There is, on the other hand, 
a constant effort to establish new con- 
gregations with open trusts, and these 
find encouragement and aid from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and from the many District Associa- 
tions whose organisation practically covers 
the whole country. Besides these two 
classes of congregations, a large number 
are sufficiently established to be beyond 
what might be termed the missionary 
stage, but yet have not the means to 
provide an adequate stipend for an 
efficient minister. Many of these con- 
gregations have existed for long periods, 
reaching in some cases to upwards of 2C0 
years; have held during that time 
a position of local respect, and have 
exercised considerable influence beyond 
their walls; indeed, it may sometimes 
be observed that the existence of such 
a congregation in a small town leavens 
its atmosphere and curbs the rampant 


force of bigotry. It is especially 
important that such congregations 
should be able to procure the ser- 


vices of the ‘faithful and efficient 
ministers ’’ whom it is the aim of your 
Fund to assist in providing. Such 
congregations may often be very earnest 
and self-sacrificing, yet be neither numerous 
nor weal:hy enough to provide an ade- 
quate stipend for a competent minister. 
Without such a minister they-may rapidly 
deteriorate in numbers and activity, and 
may evenrun the risk of extinction. In 
such cases the aid granted by your Fund 
is of great benefit; and, though the 
stipends secured by its help are often still 
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very inadequate, your managers have 
reason to believe that the effect of the 
Fund is often felt, not only in increasing 
the vitality of congregations, but in aid- 
ing them to secure the: services of more 
tried and able ministers than might 
otherwise have been possible. The 
managers are, however, well aware of the 
necessity of constant vigilance in order 
to be assured that the grants made by 
them are not operating to discourage 
local effort, and they are keeping this in 
view in making their grants from time to 
time. 

The managers have received; as usual, 
numerous letters expressing the grati- 
tude of congregations and ministers for 
the aid granted by the Fund, with occa- 
sional expressions as to its special accepta- 
bility under circumstances of difficulty or 
ill health. 

In making the year’s grants the 
manazers often attach conditions, urging 
increased local c-ntributions, the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools, &c., where it 
appeared desirable. In many cases such 
conditions have been cheerfully complied 
with ; but in some instances local difficul- 
ties have been reported of such a character 
as to satisiy the Board that compliance 
with their conditions should not be pressed 
at present. 

In this connection, they have great 
pleasure in reporting that the circum- 
stances of the congregation at Birkenhead 
have become sufficiently prosperous to 
enable it to dispense with the grant made 
them for many years past. Another grant, 
they are sorry to say, has not been 
renewed owing to the discontinuance of 
services at the Colyton Chapel. 

Several applications have been referred 
to the Augmentation Fund from congre- 
gations situated in its area; and a few 
applications have been deferred for future 
consideration. 


The grants for the year are as follows : 
Ls. 
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February 14, 1906: Exauanp— 
London (Kilburn), forhalf-year 12 10 
June 20, 1906: es 


0 

Bedford 207-050 
Bessel’s Green 25, O:.0 
Billingshurst 252 0-20 
Boston be he ee ar Oa) 
Brighton .. a Be ase): 
Chatham ; ae oe 20 OeeO 
Cheltenham 25-0 0 
Chichester .. 25°00 
Cirencester Hs Osa OE0) 
Crewkerne are ae o- 00.0 0 
Cullompton 3800: 0 
Deptford . ER) 
Dover ‘ 20 0 0 
Gloucester. . 39 0 0 
Godalming 38020240 
Hastings ae ae Sow sO) 
Tpswich .. 3 sé ee 30L20=.0 
Kingswood as as Seg eA A) 
Lewes 58 ee On 
London GKsiburay: a reclar (Ady oad adh) 
A (Wood Grecn) .. erst) wat nC) 
Moretonhamstcad os OD) 
Newbury 25.00 
Newport 30 0 0 
Richmond .. or on se abe020 
Saffron Walden .. a we t0) a0) 
Stepton Mallet : APA eK (4) 
Sidmouth .. 25> 0-0 
Tavistock .. 250020 
Torquay 30 0 0 
Trowbridge 25 0 0 
0 
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June 20, 1906: WaLtEs— 
Aberdare (Old Meeting) 
Brondeifi and Caeronen 30.9 -0 
Capel-y-Bryn and Allt-y -placa 30 0 0 


OO 
s. d. 
Capel-y-Fadfa ene Liwypray- 
owen os . 30. 0 0 
Cefn Coed.. ree ou 0220) 
Cribyn and Capel. y- Groes net OO OGa0 
Cwmbach: «. 5 oan 0) 
Dowlais . 2 One O 
Ulandyssul and Pantdefaid 30 0 0 
Rhydygwin and Ciliau Aeron 30 0 0 
£290 0 0 
1 0. 
June 20, 1906: IRELAND— 
Ball yearry «» 20 0 0 
Belfast (Mount Pottinger) 20 0 0 
»  (York- sirecl) sag 20. 0 0 
Killinchy oe 20.0 0 
Moira 5G 20 0 0 
Newry : ea es “eZ: 200 
Newtownards oe oe ve 0 ORO 
£140 0 0 
Crossed 
SUMMARY ep palend 
(February). - eel O20) 
England (Sune (955-0220) 
Wales (June) aes 0) 20) 
Ireland ,, el 407.070 
£1,387 10 0. 


Last year’s report recorded the prepara- 
tion of a scheme for 4 Consultation Board 
of the Trustees for funds in aid of 
ministers and students for the ministry, 
and the resolution of your managers ex- ~ 
pressing a modified approval of the scheme. 
The Board appointed representatives to 
attend the proposed Consultation Com- 
mittee representing the Trusts in question, 
which was held at Oxford on April 17, 
1906. Various resolutions were passed 
nem. con., of which the first only needs to 
be reported, viz. :— 

- “That this meeting, in view of the 
replies received trom the various 
Trusts, is of opinion that the scheme 
for a proposed Consultation Board 
is not at present practicable; but 
it earnestly urges that the various 
Trusts shall, as far as possible, 
consider their methods of admini- 
stration from the point of view of 
the common work of the Churches ; 
and it recommends that occasional 
joint meetings should be held for 
purposes of mutual co-operation 
in connection with the triennial 
gatherings of the National Con- 
ference.’’ 

It may be well to add that your 
managers have always endeavoured, and 
with some measure of success, to exchange 
information with the representatives of 
funds which aid congregations or ministers 
within the area of your work; and that, 
in the applications made to them for aid, 
they have always been confidentially in- 
formed as to grants received by congre- 
gations and their ministers, and have 
been helped thereby in fixing the amount 
to be granted by your Fund in each case 
where further aid appeared necessary or 
desirable. 

The Conference Committee requested 
your Board to submit to the National 
Conference, held at Oxford last April, a 
report as to the work of the Sustentation 
Fund. Such a statement was duly pre- 
pared, approved by your managers, and 
presented to the Conference. 

Your managers have also made some 
formal amendments in their bye-laws, 
which have been reprinted. 

Your thanks are again due to the 
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Honorary Treasurer for his successful 
effort to recover the repayment of income 
tax to the amount of £44 16s. Od. He 
has invested, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion the Board, a sum of £300 in the 
purchase of Cape of Good Hope Three per 
Cent. Consolidated Stock to the amount 
of £351 17s. 1d. 

He has also received, in addition to 
some new subscriptions, a second donation 
from Mr. Charles Thomas, of Bristol, 
amounting to £100; and one of £50 from 
the Rev. Dr. Drummond, of Oxford. 

The Contributors have to lament the 
death of the late Mr. David Ainsworth, 
who showed his interest in the Fund by a 
generous donation on its establishment, 
and also by continued services on the 
Board of Management from its commence- 
ment to tne time of his decease. His 
genial presence and sound judgment will 
be missed at the Board, as it will be on 
many other committees, where his attend- 
ance and advice were ever welcome. 

The Managers are pleased to say that 
Mr. T. A. Colfox, of Bridport, is willing 
to accept the seat thus rendered vacant 
on the Board, and has been duly nomi- 
nated for election, They are especially 
pleased by his consent, as he will repre- 
sent the great interest which his deceased 
father, Mr. William Colfox, manifested in 
the object of the Fund, to which he con- 
tributed a donation of £250 on its estab- 
lishment, and also subscribed £50 a year 
till his death in the year just expired. 

The loss of Mr. Edwin Clephan, of 
Leicester, is also a source cf much 
regret, as he was warmly interested in 
the work of the Fund, was a generous 
subscriber, and served for many years on 
the Board of Management, and has be- 
queathed the handsome sum of £500 to 
the Fund by his will. 

To this melancholy list of departed 
friends and supporters must also be added 
the names of Mr. A: Currer Briggs, of 
Leeds; Mr. J. Howard Brooks, of Wilm- 
slow; Mrs. George Buckton, of Oxford; 
Mr. G. C. Thompson, of Cardiff; and Mr. 
Joseph Broome, of Llandudno. 

The TREasURER also presented the 
accounts, and in‘doing so pointed out that 
the investments, if realised on the previous 
day at the current prices, would have pro- 
duced £320 18s. 9d. more than the total 
of their cost, which was £24,794 4s. 3d. 
The total was £300 more than last year. 
The accounts, with a balance of 
£251 11s. 10d. from 1905, and £44 16s. 

of income-tax recovered, showed an in- 
come of £1,744 8s. 6d., donations (£80 
more than last year), being £160 19s. 9d., 
annusl subscriptions £431 14s. 8d., and 
interest on investments £855 6s. 3d. Grants 
amounting to £1,220 8s. 4d. were paid, 
and £300 went into Cape of Good Hope 
stock. A balance of £186 16s. 2d. was 
carried forward. 

The CuaiRMAN in proposing the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said that the 
managers were never more convinced of 
the value of the Fund. Its growth meant 
an increase of usefulness. They had 
recently been making careful inquiry into 
the general effect of the Fund, and had 
now under consideration the statistics 
which had been obtained, but did not 
feel able at that meeting to take any 
definite action, because the attendance 
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was unusually small. The matter, how- 
ever, Was seriously engaging their atten- 
tion, and it opened up large questions of 
administration. The losses by death 
during the past year had been unusually 
numerous and grave. The friends who 
were gone were so well known, so well 
beloved, such earnest supporters of the 
Fund, that they could not contemplate 
the record without feelings of sorrow 
and affection. They trusted that the 
approved usefulness of the Fund would 
draw to it fresh supporters, and they 
commended the efforts of their devoted 
Treasurer as of great importance to the 
community of their churches. 

Mr. Joun Denpy seconded the resolu- 
tion, and it was passed. 

The PresipENt then moved the re- 
election of the three retiring managers, the 
Rev: 8S. A. Steinthal, the Rev. W. James, 
and Mr, A. W. Worthington, with special 
thanks to Mr. Steinthal for his services as 
president during the past three years. 

This was seconded by Mr, E. J. Blake, 
and agreed to. Mr. T. A. Colfox was elected 
a manager in the place of the late David 
Ainsworth, and Mr. Edwin Hillis, J.P., 
was elected President. The other officers 
were re-elected, with warm acknowledg- 
ment of the value of their services. The 
whole. of the resolutions passed will be 
found advertised in another column. The 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 

{1.—New PiymovutH anp Irs First 

4 CHURCH. ‘ 

Tue English pilgrims to the Boston 
Congress will sight Cape Cod in seven or 
eight days; the Mayffower Pilgrims had 
to wait ten weeks. From the Barbican 
in old Plymouth town the little ship set 
sail for the open ocean, and the spot is 


now marked by a plain, flat stone, bearing | 


the one word only ‘‘ Mayflower, 1620.’ 
Let into an adjacent wall is a memorial 
tablet of metal recording the small event 
which was yet to make so great a mark on 
the North American continent. ‘On the 
6th of September, 1620, in the Mayoralty 
of Thomas Fownes, after being ‘kindly 
entertained and courteously used by 
divers friends there dwelling,’ the Pil- 
grim Fathers sa‘led from Plymouth in the 
Mayflower, in the Providence of God to 
settle in New Plymouth, and to lay the 
foundation of the New England States.’’ 

Whilst the Pilgrims still waited their 
departure, letters arrived from John 
Robinson, their pastor. In these he re- 
peats his intention to join them across 
the ocean so soon as he can; he bids them 
think of him as one being with them in 
best affection and most earnest longing, 
for God knows how willingly he would 
have borne his partwith them. Solemnly 
enjoining many things upon their care and 
conscience, he finally charges them in 
farewell words, that as they are now to 
become a body politic setting up civil 
government, they must show their 
wisdom and godliness in choosing such 
governors as will promote the common 
good, and thence yield to them all honour 
and obedience as God’s ordinance. 

It was a cruel irony of fate which would 


' not let John Robinson embark with his 


beloved and devoted flock. His spirit 
presided over the venture, and he still 
remained their pastor, for they would 
choose no other; but he was never to gain 
his heart’s desire and rejoin them over the 
great water. Difficulties, not of his own 
making, kept him with the church in 
Leyden until he died, in five years’ time, 
at the age of forty-nine. <If either 
prayers, tears, or means would have saved 
his life, he had not gone hence.’? John 
Robinson is not a high-sounding name, 
but he was undoubtedly the outstanding 
personality of this noble struggle for 
religious liberty which founded the New 
Plymouth colony. It is said that we read 
too much into his prophetic utterances, 
and that his faith in more Light and 
Truth was too limited to include him in 
the ranks of Religious Liberalism. Be 
that as it may, he was most certainly the 
religious liberal of his day, a controver- 
sialist but nota sectary, an early apostle of 
comprehension, toleration, and charity. 
He was a man of devout spirit and large 
heart, of broad judgment and scholarly 
habit; he was a hero, a prophet, and a 
saint. No portrait is known of him, and 
hence no statue embodies his memory in 
the Leyden of to-day; but in recent 
years a memorial tablet has been placed 
on the site of his church and house, con- 
taining this inscription :— 
The Mayflower, 1620, 


In Memory of 
: Rev. Joun Rosinson, M A., 
Pastor of the English Church Worshipping 
Over Against 
This Spot A.p, 1609-1625. Whence at His 
Prompting Went Forth, 
Tue Pincriw Farurrs 
To Settle New England 
In 1620, 


Buried under this House of Worship 4 Mar. 1625. 
Astat XLIX. Years, 


In Memoria Aterna Erit Justus. 


John Robinson ‘had not to meet the 
dangers of the deep. Ten weeks of peril 
and discomfort on ‘‘ the fast and furious 
ocean ’’ brought the Mayflower her first 
sight of land at Cape Cod, and thence, 
two days later, into Princetown Harbour 
on November 22. Six more anxiou3 
weeks spent in shore expeditions in search 
ofa landing and settling place resulted 
in the choice of Patuxet, twenty-five 
miles distant, which they now renamed 
New Plymouth. After remaining uatil 
the following April, the Mayflower re- 
turned to England, and the Pilgrims were 
left to their lot across the Atlantic on the 
wild New England shore. 

Now came the test of their courage and 
faith. How would they proceed in this 
strange, rough land with neither laws nor 
safeguards, and roving Indian warriors as 
their only neighbours! Their pastor’s 
sage counsels were not forgotten, and they 
practised constitutional wisdom no less 
than religious freedom. Finding them- 
selves without warrant in a region beyond 
their patent, whether through storm 
or the captain’s trick, they met in the 
ship’s cabin the night before landing, and 
drew up a compact, or covenant, which 
each male adult had to sign. The opera- 
tive part of this covenant must be given 
in its own form; 

«In the name of God, Amen. 
whose names are 


We 


underwritten. .. 5 


mh 
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having undertaken for the glory of God, 
and advancement of the Christian faith, 
and honour of our King and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virgina, do, by these 
presents, solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God, and one of another, 
covenant and combine ourselves: together 
into a civil body politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation, and further- 
ance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and 


frame such just and equal laws, ordi- 


nances, acts, constitutions, and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenicnt for the 
general gcod of the Colony; unto which 
we promise all due submission and 
obedience. In witness whereof we have 
hereunder subscribed our names.’’ 

Of the forty-one signatures, the first 
seven gained much prominence and merit 
lasting remembrance: — John Carver, 
William Bradford, Edward Winslow, 
William Brewster, Isaac Allerton, Myles 
Standish, John Alden. Are they all 
names of swee’ savour and entitled to 
honour 2? Carver was chosen governor ; 
Bradford succeeded him later; Winslow 
held the office for three years; Brewster 
remaincd ruling elder; Standish became 
captain and military commander ; Ailer- 
tonjwas Winslow’s assistant; Alden, a 
cooper, rose to a position of great honour, 
and proved the last survivor of all those 
who signed on the Mayflower. These 
men were the mainstay of the colony ; 
this covenant was its charter of order 
and liberty. 

Yet only through much suffering and 
affliction was the day to be won, for the 
heaviest trials had nowto begin. Within 
the first three months no less than twenty- 
one of the signatories died from the effects 
of the winter cold, scarce food, 0: disease. 
Dangers from the Indians, the ruin of 
their first buildings by fire, drought, and 
harvest failure, and the death of 
Governor Carver, made their lot still 
heavier during the first year. But with 
dauntless faith and endurance they slowly 
overcame their difficulties, made a treaty 
with the Indians, built their fort and 
meeting-house, organised their church, 
commenced a Book of Records, instituted 
trial by jury, appointed a Governor’s 
Council of seven to administer the colony, 
and by firm but tolerant action laid a 
deep and strong foundation during the 
first seven years of the Plymouth Plan- 
tation. They thus served as pioneers and 
forerunners, of the second and more 
extended Puritan exodus which took 
place during the next twelve years, and 
formed larger colonies in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, But the intolerance and 
narrowness of these later Puritans must 
never, in fairness, be laid to the charge 
of the broad-mindcd Pilgrim Fathers. 
When the three colonies at length feder- 
ated into ‘‘The United Colonies of New 
England,’’ the Pilgrim movement became 
merged and almost lost in the larger march 
of events. 

But tkose who love its memory should 
visit Plymouth to-day. With no ordinary 
sensation does one stand by the Plymouth 
Rock, or stone, on which the brave 
Pilgrims first stepped when landing, and 

afterwards knelt down in thanksgiving. 
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It is not a rock of offence, nor a stone of 
stumbling, but a world-witness to religious 
freedom. Along'the banks of the Toun 
Brook they built their first plain dwellings; 
Leyden-street was their first street, and it 
leads up to Burial-hill, where the first 
winter victims were laid, and where a 
conspicuous marble obelisk marks the 
grave of Governor Bradford. High above 
the town towers the national monument 
of granite, in which a colossal figure of 
Faith is supported by fcur seated figures 
representing Morality, Law, Iducation, 
and Freedom. On the sides of the base 
are representations of the. four famous 
scenes—the Departure from’ Delft Haven, 
the Signing of the Compact, the Landing 
at Plymouth, and the Treaty with the 
Indians. 

But yet the building of most interest is 
the First Church, for was it not to get 
freedom of worship that the Pilgrims 
crossed the Atlantic? The history of the 
congregation ~has been written by its 
present minister, the Rev. John Cuckson, 
and with this as your guide, or, better 
still, the author himself, one may get to 
the heart of the Pilgrim movement. 
The present fine building is the fifth in 
turn, and a bronze tablet on its front 
bears the following proud inscription :— 
‘*The Church of Scrooby, Leyden, and 
the Mayflower gathered on this hill-side 
in 1620, has ever since preserved un- 
broken records and maintained a con- 
tinuous ministry, its first covenant being 
still the basis of its fellowship. In 
reverent memory of its Pilgrim Founders 
this Fifth Meeting-House was erected 
a.pv. MDCCCXCVII.’’ In its interior 
are memorial windows representing 
“John Robinson addressing the depart- 
ing Pilgrims’’ and ‘‘ The Signing of the 
Compact.’’ On its walls are memorials 
to its long succession of ministers— 
Brewster, Smith, Roger Williams, Reyner, 
Chauncey, Cotton, Little, Leonard, 
Robbins, Kendall, Briggs, Hall, Knapp, 
Osgood, and Lombard. In its tower 
hangs the bell, cast by Paul Revere, 
which for three generations, rang the 
Curfew at nine o’clock every night. 
Long may it stand, this First Church in 
Plymouth, not alone as a witness to the 
brave deeds of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
America, but as a testimony to civil and 
religious liberty all the world over. 

PoK.xB: 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


THE night works enchantment upon our 
forests. At dawn the frosted pines gleam 
like belated ghosts, and in the full sunshine 
they tower, rank behind rank, like glorified 
spirits of trees. One can gaze upon them, 
with entire self-surrender to their un- 
imaginable beauty, until all sense of time is 
lost. Moments may pass, or hours: sud- 
denly one flees back into himself, almost 
with terror ; so strange, so remote, and yet 
so certainly a part of the gazer’s own soul are 
the faculties and instincts that begin to 
stir. It is easy to understand how the 
fakir sits, unconscious of cold and hunger, 
unkempt, ragged, unwashed, passively fed 
by his chela, lost in contemplation. 

The sense of time is so easily lost. Our 
emotions are always playing tricks with it. 
‘* Pl tell you who Time ambles withal, 


who Time trots withal, who Time gallops 
withal, and who he stands still withal.’’ 
To lose it seems like paying toll at the gate 
of a wonderland of cosmic emotion. And 
yet we always—we Westerns—start back 
in panic, and cling to our sense of time, 
for without it, whatever else we can do, 
we cannot really think. And in spite of 
the divers paces of time, in spite of our 
Langweile and Kurzweile, our need of pas- 
time, our weeks that pass like days, and 
minutes that seem hours, in spite of our 
reputation for quickness or slowness, our 
standard of time must be, on the whole, 
a very stable thing. 

Suppose it suddenly changed; became, 
let us say, a coarser instrument, so as to 
make larger quantities, to take account 
only of longer processes. Let the clock 
tick minutes instead of seconds, Nature 
would begin to rush past our poor. slow- 
witted race like a runaway colt ; the cosmos 
would spin about us like the sails of a 
windinill. Every twelve minutes or so 
we should have a sunrise or a sunset, whose 
splendours would bloom and fade with mag- 
nificent swiftness ; but their colours would 
not be those which we see now. Some of 
our spectrum would be utterly lost, and 
those tints of a lower vibration, which our 
eye cannot now perceive, would paint them- 
selves on the sky and the whole face of 
earth. 

Nature would speak, too, with a new 
voice—and so should we, if we wished to be 
heard—and all our musical instruments 
would be obsolete. Our electric lights 
would be set to switch themselves on and 
off automatically every twelve minutes ; 
if anything went wrong with them, we 
should, only have to wait a hand-washing 
while for the next daylight. We should 
see the sun rushing across the firmament, 
and the constellations hurrying in stately 
procession after him. The planets would 
bore their way visibly through the signs 
of the zodiac. The life of a moon would be 
less than twelve hours. If we still called a 
stretch of twenty-four hours a day, we 
should plough on Monday, sow on Tuesday, 
reap on Thursday. Fruit would ripen 
before our eyes as we sat in the orchard. 
‘These apples are hard and green,’’ we 
should say; ‘‘ they had better not be 
gathered for two hours at least.’’ For a 
few hours every week we should have to 
avoid these mountain passes, for what 
chance would anybody have of dodging 
an avalanche? And where tigers and 
snakes abound man would soon cease to 
abound under these new conditions. 

What would happen if we slowed down 
another sixty-fold in our time perception ? 
There would be no more day or night, but 
an eternal alternation of twelve seconds’ 
light and darkness, to which the eye would 
have to accommodate itself. The sun 
would be a golden band right across the sky, 
the stars would all be shooting stars, with 
the wild planets shooting across their paral- 
lels, and the moon would flash in and out 
like a zoetrope picture. Think of the tides 
ebbing and flowing five times a minute, 
the nosing glaciers, the sudden flowers and 
herbage, the orchards clad for ten minutes 
with blossom, the forests burgeoning and 
withering within an hour! 

And now, suppose we could make the 
converse experiment, and quicken our 
time-sense, so that it marked shorter in- 
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tervals and processes. Let us divide the 
second into sixty parts, and give each of 
them the duration, for our minds, of a 
whole second. Once again the world of 
sound and colour would change, but in a 
direction clean contrary to that formerly 
imagined. We should all be able to hear 
the cry of the bat, which is too shrill for 
many ears, and much that is now unheard 
would be perceptible to all of us ; while the 
lower tones of our present existence would 
soundnomore. The high-vibration colours 
would come into our visible spectrum, and 
linger for fifteen or twenty hours on the 
sunset sky. When we had lost our sun we 
should have to wait a month before he 
rose again: Our wheat harvest would be 
reaped once in sixty years. 

Turn the screw once more to the same 
extent, multiply our time sensibility yet 
again sixty-fold, and lo! our daylight lasts 
five years, and about five years of night 
come after it. And you will not need to 
go on long in this ratio before you have the 
whole life of man passed, in one town, at 
an everlasting nine o’clock in the morning. 
The sun has ceased to climb the sky: 
there he hangs, above unchanging fields 
and woods, and a tideless sea. 

The imaginative reader can work out 
these little fancies in detail, if it list him. 
It is already clear that our time-sense and 
time-standard is much the same for all 
men, and must needs be so, and that man’s 
place in Nature is fixed by his fixed sense of 
time: And yet time, it seems, is not and 
cannot be real. Our sense of time corres- 
ponds exactly to no real character in the 
cosmos. It is a form under which our 
cosmos—the only universe which matters to 
us, that of which we can ourselves be 

' cognisant—must needs be apprehended. 

We are petting used to the New Year, 
and no longer blunder in dating our letters. 
Some of our intentions and hopes are a 
little worn already. But let us keep them 
as fresh as we can. It is quite true that 
intentions fail, and hopes are disappointed, 
but there is no reason in this for damning 
our own intentions, and clouding our own 
hopes before their time: The only real hell 
is a place where, as Dante knew, no more 
good inteations can be formed, and, as 
Milton knew, hope never comes. So long 
as hope lives, the happiness to which hope 
points is alive too. Do you think the 
realisation, the retrospect on hope trium- 
phant, is a greater joy? I am not sure. 
Our trickish friend Timeis perhaps kindest 
to us when we look forward; in the back- 
ward glance there is always something sad 
—amid however much joy, something 
sad—which we have no longer any power to 
alter: But the future is the playground of 
our faculties; that we can alter; some of 
the sadness which, but for us, would be, 
can be abolished by our hope, and its 
daughter, our energy. 

Like most of mankind, I have looked 
both ways. Lost for long hours, in a 
deserted mine, I blew out my last inch of 
candle, that I might rest without wasting 
my chances, and with eyes that grew used 
to the black darkness, divined rather than 
saw, a faint, far-off gleam of reflected light. 
And I have gazed through the Spring, leap- 
ing to life along quivering boughs, upon 
the death of a sun that had brought me 
joy. There is room in life for both out- 
‘looks, through death towards resurrection, 


through resurrection upon death con- 
quered; but the last is fitted only for 
moments of rest, before the new darkness 
is breasted, the new gleam divined and 
followed. 

* Carry all other joys to the money- 
changers, and take them back in hope; 
that 1s the currency that carries you best 
through hfe. ‘‘ To be fooled at last ?’’ 
someone asks; ‘‘ what do you know of 
the afterwards? What resurrection can 
you demonstrate that shall give you the 
fruition of your hope? To be fooled ? 
How so, when my hope has been my joy 
throughout ?’Hope must needs, in its very 
nature, outstrip knowledge. But what 
could be than better this, to hope bravely 
to the end, and then lie down in hope ? 
I have leave to sleep ; my Father, if He 
needs me, will wake me. 

Celerina. KE. W. Lumnts. 
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ALDERMAN THOMAS HOLT. 


® Iv is with great regret ‘that we record 
the death, on February 7, of Alderman 
Thomas Holt, of Bury, at his residence, 
Stoneholme, Walshaw, in his seventy-fifth 
year. Mr. Holt was a man of fine cha- 
racter, one of the stalwarts, most trusted 
and honoured in the fellowship. of our 
churches, and he will be sorely missed. 

Mr. Holt came of a long line of sturdy 
Nonconformists, connected for generations 
with the old Presbyterian Chapel in Bury. 
John Holt, of whom he was a direct 
descendant, was one of the subscribers 
to the building of the Silver-street Chapel 
in 1719, now represented by Bank-street 
Chapel, of which Mr. Holt was a life-long 
member. Born September 16, 1832, 
Thomas Holt as a boy was a hand-loom 
weaver. He entered the business of his 
father, Mr. William Holt, on leaving school, 
and soon after, power looms were introduced 
In 1856 he and his brother were taken into 
partnership, and the firm is still known as 
William Holt & Sons. ‘‘One might 
search Lancashire through,’’ says the 
Bury Times, ‘‘and fail to find a firm 
which to the same extent united the sim- 
plicity of the old order with the pro- 
gressiveness of the rew.’’ 

Mr. Holt’s activities were by no means 
confined to his business. For ten years 
he served on the Bury Board of Guar- 
dians, and then in 1890 entered the Town 
Council. He was Mayor in 1900-1. To 
him fell the duty in January, 1901, of 
proclaiming the King in the market 
square, and he presided at the opening of 
the Art Gallery and Free Library by. the 
Earl of Derby in the following October. 
He was a man of tried wisdom and 
sagacity, whose influence was felt in all 
the work of administration, and he held 
other offices of trust. He was a strong 
Liberal, and a recognised leader in the 
district. 

Mr. Holt had been a magistrate for 
fourteen years, and the Magistrate’s 
Clerk, speaking of him in the Court on 
the morning after his death, said :—‘‘ He 
served the borough extremely well as 
Mayor, and he believed he was also known 
in the local village as the Mayor of 
Walshaw. He thought Mr. Holt, more 


than any other man, was endowed with 
common sense, and was a typical Lanca- 
shire man. None of them would forget 
the incident which occurred in that Court 
some time ago when a well-known resident 
of Walshaw, named Squire Rostron, ad- 
dressed Mr. Holt, who was then acting as 
Chairman, in the words ‘Now, Tummas,’ 
showing the very friendly feeling which 
existed between Mr. Holt and the resi- 
dents of Walshaw.’’ 

To Bank-street Chapel, and its tradi- 
tion of a liberal Nonconformity, his 
whole heart was given. He entered the 
Sunday-school in 1844, and from 1862 
for more than forty years he was one 
of the superintendents. At the meet- 
ings of the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire his was a 
familiar figure, and in all matters con- 
nected with the church life of the district 
he was a trusted counsellor. We. shall 
hope to publish next week some further 
tributes from friends who have had a 
long and intimate knowledge of Mr. 
Holt’s character. 

The funeral on Tuesday was the occa- 
sion of a remarkable demonstration of 
respect: From Walshaw to the Hole- 
bottom Cemetery the hearse was followed 
by more than fifty carriages, and there 
were manifestations of sorrow on every 
side. The service was conducted by the 
Rev. E. D. Priestley Evans. To-morrow 
(Sunday) Mr. Evans will preach a 
memorial sermon in Bank-street Chapel, 
Bury. 

i ele Sea 
COUNCILLOR J: W. GROWCOTT. 
Our congregation at Oldbury has lost a 

valued member through the death of 
Councillor J. W. Gzowcott, which occurred | 
on Jan. 30 in a private hospital at Bir- 
mingham after a severe operation. Mr. 
Growcott, who was 63 years of age, was a 
native of Kingswinford, and as a young 
man had many difficulties to face; he 
became, however, a successful mining 
engineer, and for ten years had been a 
member of the Oldbury District Council. 
He was brought up among the Primitive 
Methodists, and for some time was a local 
preacher, until he became a Unitarian, 
and joined the chapel first at Dudley and 
on his removal to Rounds Green, at 
Oldbury. 


——_——__>——____ 


THE LATE MR. J. W. PRESTON, J.P. 


As one who had the privilege of much 
correspondence and some personal inter- 
course with the late Mr. J. W. Preston, I 
may be permitted to give the readers of 
Tue Inquirer, a few notes about him. 
For further.details they may turn to last 
week’s issue of the Christian Life, where 
our friend ‘‘T, L. M.,’’ with the vigour 
that defies his eighty years, contributes a 
longer account. In that account Mr. 
Preston’s birth (1825) and education for 
the Church, are set forth, as well as the 
curacies held by him before his theological 
opinions led him outside the establish- 
ment, His last curacy was at Bower- 
chalk, Wilts., where he became a warm 
friend of the celebrated Dr. Rowland 
Williams, the Broad Churchman, and cons 
tributor to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’’ In- 
heriting a competent fortune he retired 
into private life, residing first at Park- 
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stone, whence he attended the Unitarian 
Church at Poole; later he made his home 
in Lyme Regis, and there spent the last 
thirty years of his life. 

Mr. Preston (says a local newspaper) 
‘‘had endeared himself to all classes 
during his residence amongst us.’’ As a 
Guardian of the poor, and as a county 
magistrate, he faithfully served the com- 
munity, but his obvious bent was towards 
the study, and his scholarship was deep, 
wide, and varied. He frequently sent 
letters or other contributions to 
this journal, and, as a specimen of his 
offerings, there now lics before me a copy 
of some fifty Greek hexameters, which 
he chiefly fashioned out of quotations 
from Homer, the Psalms, Isaiah, Micah, 
Cleanthes, the Stoic, St. Paul, :&c. 
This cento, however, did not appear in 
these columns. I remember another of 
his notes dealing with the epitaph on the 
Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, at Cheshunt, 
where Mr. Preston lived as a boy. Per- 
haps even good Unitarians exist who do 
not know who Joyce was, but his name is 
honoured still by some who owe their 
first taste of stience to his “‘ Dialogues.” 
Mr. Prestonihad, amongst other treasures, 
many interesting documents in his li- 
brary at Cliff House, Lyme Regis, among 
them, I believe, the manuscript of the 
very first of Macaulay’s Essays, which 
was written by the future historian 
when he was a boy under the tutorship 
of the Rev. Matthew Morris Preston, the 
father of my old friend. Of his own 
MSS. there was abundance, for he was a 
facile and ingenious verse writer, and 
some of his compositions showed a 
tender grace, more of them a kindly yet 
little volume of 
‘Lyme Lyrics,’’ very badly printed, is 
all, I believe, that he ever published. 

Gentle, shrewd, devout and cultured, 
he has passed to restamid the tender 
regrets cf many friends; 


We Gals 


Ir is no man’s business whether he has 
genius or not: work he must, whatever 


he is, but quietly and steadily; and the 


natural and unforced results of such work 
will always be the things that God meant 
him to do, and will be his best. If he be 
a great man, they will be great things; if 
a small man, small things; but always, 
if thus peacefully done, good and right. 
Ruskin. 
Every loyal obedience to the inner call 
of duty, every attempt at speaking 
bravely the thing that is within one’s 
heart, every attempt to utter kindness 
and gocdwill, brings us into connection 
with the whole history of the upward 
movement of the world. So have good 
men and women been doing from the 
beginning, and all our heritage is but 
the result of their effort. If to us there 
comes the need of meeting a new situa- 
tion, speaking in a new accent, making 
for the time a new emphasis, we are 
simply following out that universal law 
through which the world grows more and 
more, though men die and fail. A new 
commandment speaks to us. When we 
obey it, we find that it is the old com- 
mandment which we have heard from the 
beginning.—§. M. Crothers. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Tv was the Christmas holidays, and there 
was bright, cold winter weather. The 
garden was covered with snow, and Tommy 
thought the distant hills looked like 
frosted sugar cakes. The earth under the 
snow was frozen hard, and there was ice 
on the streams and ponds in the valley 
below. 

Tommy and Lilian were very busy and 
very happy. 

Tommy was making a snow Father 
Christmas, and Lilian was making a birds’ 
Christmas tree, which was supposed to be 
Father Christmas’s present. to the poor 
little starving birds. 

The snow Father Christmas looked very 
fine when he was finished: He had a 
peaked cap, and a long white beard and 
coal black eyes (for indeed they were made 
of two bits of coal), and a long white robe, 
and his right arm was stretched out 
pointing to his Christmas tree. He seemed 
to say, ‘‘ I am Father Christmas. I wish 
well to everybody, and I will not let the 
little birds starve: See what I have done 
for them !’’ 

Truly it was a wonderful Christmas tree 
that stood on the lawn not far from the 
house. 

It was hung with bones dangling on 
strings, and there were two half cocoanut 
shells hanging there with pieces of fat 
inside for the tits. 

Lilian was very proud of her work, and 
stood smiling at it, not minding in the 
least the coldness of her little rosy fingers. 
Next she begged pieces of stale bread from 
the cook, and soaked them and spread 
them on the ground round the tree; Then 
it was dinner-time, and both children came 
indoors, and had a great deal to say during 
dinner: F 

‘You see, mummy,’’ said Lilian, 
‘* Dicky Specklebreast may be hungry now 
that he can’t get any worms, and 1 
shouldn’t like him to die, nor any other of 
our garden birds, so I shall feed them every 
day while it’s so cold.’’ 

Dicky Specklebreast was a littie thrush 
that the children had reared in the spring 
and then allowed to go free. For many 
days after that, Tommy and Lilian fed 
their feathered friends, and would stand 
at the window and watch them eat: The 
dear little grey tits and blue tits would 
sit on the cocoanuts and dip their little 
beaks inside, nibbling at the food. Some- 
times it was all gone, and then they would 
sit on the edge of the cocoanut shell and 
peep into it, and then look at the children 
in the window as much as to say, ‘‘ It’s 
empty; give me some more nice fat, 
please!’’ They liked the meat bones, 
too, and would hang upon them, often 
topsy-turvy, and peck and eat as they 
swung about ; for the tits are little acrobats. 

Sometimes a robin would come to the 


cocoanut, too; but never if a tit was there, 


for the robin is shy of other birds. 

‘* Shall I tell you the legend of the 
robins ?’’ said Mrs. Weldon one day to 
the children. 

‘“'Yes, do mummy—look, there are 
two on the lawn now !’”’ 

““ Tt is said that when our Saviour was 
left hanging on the cross, lonely and de- 
serted, a little robin came to him, and 
perched upon the crown of thorns upon his 


head, and a thorn pierced the little robin’s 
breast, and it bled, and the feathers were 
stained red ; and ever since the robin has 
had a red breast, and been the friend of 
man. 

‘Gardeners think the robin -lucky, and 
like to have one hopping round while they 
dig. Indeed, our gardener says it is un- 
lucky to dig without a robin near.’’ 

‘* Mother,’’ said Tommy one day, as he 
and Lilian stood atthe window watching the 
birds feed, ‘‘ the birds are not one bit 
nice to each other; there’s a big thrush 
who has frightened away a little sparrow 
and seized his piece of baked potato skin: 
Oh! and there’s another thrush looking 
so hungrily at him while he eats it, and he 
won't give him a bit! He’s just horrid, 
and now a big starling has come and seized 
it, and frightened him away, and it serves 
him right !’’ 

** And what do sou think I saw yester- 
day,’’ chimed in Lilian? ‘‘I saw a lot 
of starlings quarrelling over a piece of 
bread: They wouldn’t let each other 
get it, and there was a little hungry sparrow 
looking on a little way off: He waited till 
the starlings were so busy fighting each 
other away that they forgot to guard the 
bread, and then he popped in and seized 
it, and flew away with it! I did laugh! 
But I wonder why the birds are so unkind 
to one another, mummy ? ”’ 

‘* Dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ Nature’s 
ways are hard to understand, but there is 
always a reason for them. Wise men tell 
us that in nature, only the strong survive, 
while the weak perish, and so the race is 
carried on by the best birds and the best 
animals, and all are strong because the 
feeble disappear; It used to be so with 
men in savage times too. The weak were 
killed in war or died of hunger, and only 
the strong survived.’’ 

‘* Tt seems very cruel, mummy.”’ 

‘* Yes, dear, it is cruel, and so Christ 
came to show us a still higher law, to tell 
us that the strong must protect the weak, 
the rich must help the poor, that the life 
of love is the highest life of all, and that 
everybody,evenlittle children like you, can 
try and lead it.’’ 

Mrs. Weldon laid a hand gently on each 
young head, and the children turned 
thoughtfully away from the window: 

VIoLET SOLLY, 


Tue Rev. F. B. Mott, whose resigna- 
tion of the Southport pulpit we reported 
last week, informs us that he has no 
intention of giving up the regular 
ministry, and that what we repeated 
from the Christian World on that sub- 
ject was purely newspaper gossip, due to 
complete m:sapprehens‘on. ; 

‘* PsALMS OF THE West,’’ though still 
issued anonymously, is now known to be 
the work of the Hon. Rollo Russell. 
First published in 1889, a third and 
revised edition was brought out in 1897 
by Messrs. Longmans, and a fourth im- 
pression two years later. This is now 
re-issued in paper cover for sixpence net, 
an effort to reach a wider public which 
we very warmly welcome. Friends should 
do all they can to make this beautiful 
book of modern devotion more generally 
known: Copies may be had at Hssex 
Hall, 
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FOR THE CONGREGATION. 

Amip the urgent interests of the world 
one returns always to the thought of the 
congregation as the natural home and 
centre of religious life, at any rate in its 
social aspect, to be kept pure and strong, 
as the appointed place of refuge, of rest 
and refreshment for those engaged in the 
strife of daily work and all earnest efforts 
of progress in the world. And not this 
alone, but it must be also a centre of 
kindling force, from which inspiration may 
be gathered, and a driving power for 
better life be obtained. 

This must be our constant care, to pre- 
serve the congregation from deterioration, 
to maintain the home feeling, its power 
of ministering to peace and gladness in 
all who are gathered into its fellowship, 
and any who may chance to come in; 
and with such power of quiet ministry 
must go the deeper convictions of spiritual 
truth and communion with the Unszzn, 
that the power of Gop in truth and 
righteousness may be there convincingly 
felt, and a pure searching light illumine 
the whole range of daily life, and in all 
and through all its ideal of perfect love. 

The church, which is the living congre- 
gation of faithful men, must always be 
ready to teach and to learn, there must 
be the kindling of living impulse in every 
heart, and through sympathy and common 
aspiration, a kindling of him who is 
appointed especially to minister, to 
stronger effort, more perfect consecra- 
tion, clearer vision, and more confident, 
rejoicing, and convincing speech. 

It is well when a congregation is earnestly 
set to equip itself more porfectly for that 
closer fellowship, both in worship and in 
work, and the opening of the Preston 
Memorial Buildings for Unity Church, here 
recorded, is a welcome instance of what 
is repeatedly being done by our churches, 
of which the effort to complete the 
Martineau Memorial at Norwich is 
another. Again, the report of the Susten- 
tation Fund, also published this week, 
bears witness to another cffort for the 
strengthening of the lifeand work of our 
chu’ches, which is to be earnestly com- 
mended to all who wish them well. — 


PRESTON MEMORIAL AT 
ISLINGTON. 

THE Preston Memorial Buildings, which 
are a greatly needed addition to the old 
schoolroom of Unity Church, Islington, 
were opened by Miss Preston on Tuesday 
evening, in the presence of a large gather- 
ing of friends. The buildings are a 
memorial to ker brother, the late Joseph 
T. Preston, erected by the congregation of 
which he was throughout his life a de- 
voted member. 

A door leads out of the old schoolroom 
into a fine new class-room, which con- 
tinues the line of ‘he church buildings to 
Florence-street at the back, where there 
is a new entrance, together with a 
kitchen and cloak-room, and a staircase 
leading to three upper stories; on the first 
floor are two smaller class-rooms, and the 
rest of the building forms an admirable 
little house for the caretaker. The best 
use has been made of the space available, 
by the architect, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
and cordial tribute was paid at the 
meeting to the excellent manner in which 
the work had been carried out by the 
builder, Mr. C. P. Roberts, who is a 
member of the congregation. The contract 
for the building was £1,208, including 
£148 for a system of heating by radiators 


;and hot-water pipes, of which the old 


school-room also has the benefit. There 
are, of course, other expenses of furnish- 
ing, &c., but the treasurer of the building 
fund announced that the whole amount 
had been raised except for £20. Dona- 
tions from 125 friends, near and distant, 
amounted to £1,160, the recent bazaar 
produced. £240, and the Sunday-school 
raised £50. The new rooms will be a great 
gain to the Sunday-school, and furnish an 
enlarged opportunity not only for its 
work, but for all the sccial activities 
which centre in the church. 

Before the actual opening of the new 
buildings a meeting was held in the old 


school-room. Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, 
president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, was in the 


chair, supported by Miss Preston, Mr, 
Stanton W. Preston, Mr. J. Classon 
Preston, Dr. Drummond, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., the Revs. W. Copeland 
Bowie, C. Roper, and E. Savell Hicks, 
Messrs. H. Chatfeild Clarke (architect), 
C. P. Roberts (builder), A. Wilson, F. 
Creak, and Ronald Bartram. There were 
altogether between fifteen and twenty 
members of the Preston family present, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Percy Preston, 
Mrs. Classon Preston, Mrs. Frank Preston, 
Mrs. Sydney Preston, and Mrs. Bar- 
tram. 

The CaarrMAN, expressing his pleasure 
at being there that evening, recalled his 
early memories of Carter-lane Chapel, the 
predecessor of Unity Church, when as a 
boy at University College School he used 
to walk across from Gower-street on 
Sundays, down Holborn-hill (for there 
was no viaduct then), past Newgate, 
to Carter-lane. He remembered Dr. 
Hutton preaching in the old chapel, 
and in those days also there was 
no name in the congregation more 
honoured than that of Preston. Carter-lane 
Chapel had now disappeared among the 
great warehouses about St. Paul’s Church- 


| yard, and the congregation had moved on 


to Unity Church; and in the same way- 


their Unitarianism had gone forward. The 
old principles were as true and strong as 
ever, but their religious life, as Unitar- 
ians, had made progress, following the 
truth. With the old enthusiasm and 
reverence he believed they held now a 
better and higher faith: Their orthodox 
brethren had also gone forward, but they 

ere still trying to make their new thought 
fit into the old creeds and dogmas. The 
way of complete freedom was better, and 
they had to maintain the essential need 
of truth, building on that foundation both 
in life and in religion. As to the ‘‘ New 
Theology,”’ it had- better keep to its own 
denomination. They were not anxious 
for thes: men to come over to them. The 
‘New Theology ’’ and ‘“ Unitarianism ’” 
might work onside byside. In conclusion, 
he congratulated Miss Preston and her 
family on what they had done for Unity 
Church, and on those memorial buildings. 
They were the fruit of effort on the part 
of the congregation, effort not for self, 
but for others, which was the secret of 
true life; and he hoped those buildings 
would be the centre of much good work 


for the uplifting of the people round 


about. 

Mr. Ronatp Barrram, having read 
letters of regret, for absence from Sir E. 
Durning-Lawrence and the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, and announced further lette:s 
of regret from Mr. C. F. Pearson and 
other friends, read a statement as to the 
new buildings, in which the congregation 
warmly acknowledged how much they 
had owed in that matter to the enthu- 
siasm of their minister, the Rev. HE. 
Savell Hicks. Mr. F. Creak, treasurer of 
the building fund, also read a statement, 
giving particulars as above noted. 

Dr. Drummonp said that he had come 
there that evening not expecting to speak, 
but simply to show his sympathy and 
honour for the memory of the man whom 
those new buildings were to commemorate. 
He was glad of the opportunity to bear 
testimony to the admirable and consistent 
character of the man whose whole life’s 
interest was centred in the congregation 
at Carter-lane first and th>n there. Mr: 
Preston was a firm and _ consistent 
Unitarian, ready to devote what powers 
and means he had to the furtherance of 
the cause of Unitarianism, and his whole 
interest was given to the welfare of that 
congregation. It was right that such a 
man should be remembered. His religion 
was deep, earnest, and sincere. He had 
the reserve rather characteristic of Unit- 
arians. Perhaps they carried it some- 
times too far; but, of the two extremes; 
reserve and great freedom of expres- 
sion, reserve was the less objection- 
able. Surface emotions were easily ex- 
hibited, but the deep emotions that 
never changed, true and faithful through 
all the life did not easily express them- 
selves. His was the most powerful 
eloquence, that of a true, honourable, 
manly life. He was a man of business, 
and a man of business could preach 
sermons, not from the lips, but from the 
honourable nature of his dealings, the 
high tone of his commercial morality. No 
man of such character could mingle in the 
world’s affairs without making his quiet 
influence unconsciously felt, Their dear 
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friend preached many a sermon of which 
he was quite unconscious, impressing on 
others the value of what was high and 
good, making them ashamed, at least in 
his presence, ot anything mean or dis- 
honourable. It was right to remember 
such men, Their saints were not known 
by asceticism, special forms, or withdrawal 
from the world, but by mingling with it, 
while keeping from its evil. He rejoiced 
to think that among Unitarians there had 
been numbers of such, and that a high 
and noble ideal of life pervaded their 
ranks more than among some others, 
while their people were on the 
whole truer to their ideal and more 
absolutely sincere in what they professed. 
He prayed that they might long cherish 
that spirit there, and that the high ex- 
ample of faithfulness, sincerity and sim- 
ple courage might remain to hold on high 
the banner of righteousness in that neigh- 
bourhood; and that in due time the 
sincerity of their faith. might be more 
clearly recognised, and they might receive 
a larger share of the world’s charitable 
judgment than ever fell to their friend. 
He was glad, he said in conclusion, to 
bear his humble testimony to the worth 
of a man of pure, refined, and noble 
character. 


The Rev. E. Savert Hicxs, who fol- 
lowed, expressed his gratitude. for Dr. 
Drummond’s presence. Mr. Preston stood 
for all that was best and noblest in their 
Unitarian belief and life. He made his 
religion his business, and his business his 
religion. No better name could be asso- 
ciated with that building, and their hope 
was to make theiz work in it worthy of 
the ideal set before them. He expressed 
his delight also at Miss Preston’s presence, 
and that she was able to be there to open 
the new building. 


Mr. CLasson Preston then gave an in- 
teresting account of the old Carter-lane 
chapel, the walls of which were still there, 
though engulfed in a great block of ware- 
houses. He mentioned the names of 
Nettlefold, Warren, Chamberlain, as well 
as Preston, as closely connected with the 
congregation in those early days, and he 
told of the succession of their ministers, 
and,’ as Mr. Preston’s eldest son, ex- 
pressed his gratitude at the presence of 
so many friends on that occasion. 


The Rev. W. CopELAND Bowlr proposed, 
and Mr. ALFRED Witson seconded a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Talbot and to Miss Preston 
for the service she was about to render. 
This was carried by acclamation, and 
Miss Preston then spoke a few words, 
with deep feeling, of what that occasion 
meant to her, and what they hoped from 
the new buildings, both for the Sunday- 
school and the various agencies connected 
with the church. They must all heartily 
thank Mr. Hicks, she said, for all that he 
had done to obtain that building, and 
concluded with an expression of very 
earnest hope for the future of their 
work. 


Mr. Hicks then led Miss Preston down 
the room, to the door into the new build- 
ings, which she unlocked, and showed the 
way into the large class-room. The 
buildings were afterwards inspected by 
the company, and general satisfaction 
was warmly expressed. 


THE MOOD OF IMMANENCE: 


In fastening upon the idea of the Divine 
Immanence, and making that the fountain 
conception of all his other teachings, Mr. 
R. J. Campbell has drawn to himself the 
sympathy of many minds. If we wish to 
overcome and put behind us whatever is 
erroneous and imperfect in his view, we 
must first be able to appreciate the attrac- 
tive truth and value which it embodies. 

There is a well-marked attitude of thought 
on the deepest matters of religion, which 
we may call the mocd of Immanence. It 
is not confined to any period of history, 
but it has always exercised special attrac- 
tion whenever men have been strongly 
under the impulse to unify their concep- 
tions of the universe and rise by a bold flight 
toa comprehensive vision of the All. It is 
the characteristic attitude of all mystics, 
for they are impatient of all conflict, ofall 
that belongs to the detailed and the par- 
ticular, and they wish to see all things only 
as subordinate elements cor moments in 
the hfe of God. The whole revelation of 
God to their souls must have the stamp of 
immediacy ; the mediated faith, the trans- 
mitted fellowship, the experience that is 
construed and constructed out of the jostle 
and play of our human relationships—all 
this is nothing. Yor these ‘‘ God-intoxi- 
cated ’’ men the world practically does not 
count ; neither does man as such, nor self, 
except as an evanescent phase in the “‘ life 
of the whole.’’ The total process is every- 
thing, the details have no reality of their 
own ; and the total process is as nearly as 
may be tantamount to God. We can bring 
this out more strongly by contrasting it 
with the opposite point of view—that of 
‘“ transcendence.’ Transcendence takes 
the world as a hard and fast, static reality, 
which is objective to the Transcendent God. 
Immanence, on the other hand, takes the 
world as a developing, growing, living 
reality, which only comes into view as the 
mode or medium by which God is known 
to us. When men are strongly impressed 
by the idea of immanence, all facts and 
events and things and persons lose their 
contours in a golden haze of divinity ; 
whereas “‘transcendence’’ insists on things 
being regarded strictly as what they are, 
and without such enthusiastic heightening. 
A parallel case, which will help us to under- 
stand “‘ immanence,’’ is the Rousseauite and 
Wordsworthian notion of ‘‘ Nature ’’—the 
exalted and rarified Nature which stood for 
Shelley as the very soul of the All, and 
which had the same kind of attraction for 
poetic young men in the revolutionary era 
that ‘‘ Immanence ’’ has for Mr: Campbell 
and others to-day. In Meredith, again, 
the same idea is represented by ‘‘Earth.’’ 

It is not difficult, when the matter is 
stated in this way, to see that, in a healthy 
condition of mind, the mood of immanence 
easily and quickly supplies its own anti- 
dote. For it is not, and cannot be, on 
terms with our normal and permanent ex- 
perience of actuallife. It results in setting 
up the most terrible distinction between 
secular and religious life (although it began 
by promising and professing to do just the 
opposite—to merge them). All attempts 
to reduce the world either to ‘‘ Nature,’’ 
on the one hand, or to God, on the other, 
are sure to be revenged in this very manner. 
For if we are bent on this particular way of 
‘* sceing all things in God, and God in all 


things,’’ nothing will serve but we must 
say that there is but one Reality—God— 
and that all else is but show and illusion: 
But, as soon as we have arrived at this 
desolating result, we discover that what we 
have really asserted is just the opposite of 
Immanence. The One Reality absolutely 
transcends all its mere appearances. We 
have passed from bald immanence to bald 
transcendence. 

There is, in fact, no way of escaping 
transcendence. It cannot be merged into, 
or reduced to, or explained as immanence: 
The thought of immanence is indeed a 
noble and valuable thought. But it is 
utterly one-sided and cannot stand by itself. 
It holds good only while we deliberately 
keep our minds fixed in one tone of experi- 
ence. As soon as we insist on the reality 
of self, or events, or the world, as soon as we 
admit conflict, immanence ceases to be our 
dominant feeling, and is seen to be a kind 
of Buddhist Nirvana: Admit the real sub- 
stantial reality of men, and things, and 
sin, @.e., admit that God is transcendent, 
and then you have to think of God as over- 
ruling as well as unifying. He not only 
permeates the world, but also redeems and 
regenerates it. Now it is just these latter 
ideas that are most foreign to a theory of 
mere immanence. An Immanent who 
should strive to redeem the All of which He 
is actually the perfect sublimation, would 
be an absurdity. 

It appears, therefore, that the foundation 
upon which Mr. Campbell builds his entire 
theory (including his views of the Person of 
Christ, prayers to Jesus, and sin) is quite 
insufficient. Accordingly, we find that he 
can only get his results in an illegitimate 
manner. Thus, e.g., it seems to be thought 
by the ‘‘ new’ theologians, that the idea 
of Incarnation has some special connection 
with Immanence: Jesus is regarded as an 
Incarnation of God, and sois any other man, 
because Godis immanent inall beings. But 
this is a confusion. He who says Incarna- 
tion says Transcendence. The Reality that 
incarnates Itself, now in this, now in that 
form, does so by coming forth out of its 
unrevealed, inaccessible, incognisable exis- 
tence ; by the very fact of Incarnation it 
proves how infinitely It transcends its 
Incarnations. And this shows that it is 
impossible to say that Jesus, or any other 
Incarnation, 7s God: How important this 
consideration 1s, we may see from a recent 
attempt of one of the ‘‘ new ’’ theologians 
to rebut the charge that the Immanence 
theology is only a kind of Pantheism: He 
does so by showing that Pantheism over- 
looks the fact that God is not only imma- 
nent in the world, but also transcends it, 
and he claims for the New Theology that 
it avoids this error. Now, we have only 
to apply the same argument to the ‘‘ new ”’ 
statements about Jesus,in order to reveal 
the hollowness of the assertion that He is 
God. To say that he is God is exactly 
parallel to the Pantheist’s statement that 
the world is God. Tosay that God tran- 
scends the world upsets Pantheism ; to say 
that God ‘ranscends Jesus disposes of the 
New Theology. 

We cannot help admiring, while we 
dissent from, Mr. Campbell’s heroic 
attempts to save the Christian atmosphere, 
and the feeling about Jesus, by means of 
his immanence theology. But it avails 
nothing to insist that God is revealed in 
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Jesus, if He is revealed in the same 
sense in the All, Jor the revelation 
of Jesus has a different substance from the 
revelation of the All. You cannot lose 
yourself in the transport of the All, the 
mood of immanence, and at the same time 
drink in the spirit of the Cross. ‘‘ Cosmic 
emotion ’’ can never be identified with the 
specific experience we call Christian. ‘‘In 
him we live and move and have our being,’’ 
is not the transport of the All, ‘f the chant 
of the whole,’’ but a definite view of God’s 
moral relation to man and the world. 
Mr. Campbell vainly imagines that the 
antagonism of goodness and evil can be 
transformed into the antithesis of ‘‘life in 
the whole ’’ versus ‘‘ life for self.” But 
Christianity insists on the self. It is Omar 
Khayyam, as Mr. Chesterton has well 
pointed out, and not Christianity, that 
blots out man in the interests of an over- 
whelming God. 

Omar Khayyam, the passion of modern 
science for unification, various monistic 
philosophies—these are the trends and 
stresses of modern thought that have had 
an influence with those who emphasise 
Tmmanence. They have a legitimate in- 
fluence, and our contention is that they 
find their justification and meet with their 
proper response in a view of Christianity 
to which Mr. Campbell sometimes approxi- 
mates, but too often lets slip from his grasp. 
If we want to satisfy the mood of imma- 
nence, if we want to get away from the 
magnified non-natural man which Deism 
set up for God, if God is to be for us not a 
potentate holding quasi-regal relations 
with a world from which He is widely 
separated, but the very Life of the world, 
the interpretation of its struggles, the in- 
forming principle of its evolution, we can 
have what we seek in an organic view of the 
Christian revelation: On that view, the 
whole work of redemption, in other words, 
the whole process of evolution from lower 
to higher humanity, is wrought by man, 
in the normal pursuit of his own human 
ends. Man’s free will, man’s struggle 
against sin, man’s love and suffering for his 
weaker brother—these are the cardinal 
facts of the great human manifestation that 
we call the Christian revelation. The 
effort of it is man’s, and the exceeding 
great joy of it is man’s also. The failure 
and sin also are man’s (for there is often 
disastrous failure), and so is the suffering 
from failure: And no amount of argument 
can rob man of the conviction that it is 
his own affair; that he is no mere puppet 
of cosmic power, and that he chooses his 
fate with open eyes. This is the truth of 
Transcendence—that God is not man, and 
man is not God. And yet it is equally 
true (and this is the truth of Immanence) 
that it is just through this human evolution 
that God manifests Himself. The more 
truly human it is the more truly does it 
achieve the Divine purpose. It is all done 
by man; yet in doing it man becomes one 
with God. And this is, as yet, an ideal, 
not an accomplished fact ; an achievement 
hardly to be won, not a foregone conclu- 
sion. The incarnation of God in manis not 
yet as true of us as we pray that it may 
become. We are not yet as much one with 
God as Jesus was. Any theory of imma- 
nence that says we are (‘‘ Jesus is God and 
so are you ’’) misses its aim. 


W; WHITAKERS 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP—ITS 
ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


A FEw yeats ago one of the Bishops 
created a mild sensation by bluntly 
declaring his belief, the precise terms of 
which I forget, but which was to the 
effect that a Social system framed on 
the lines of the Sermon on the Mount 
would break down in a week. Many 
good people were rather shocked, but 
everybody of practical common sense 
admitted that it was true. Let us 
assume that the Bishop was right, and 
that it would be impossible to rule the 
British Empire, and conduct our social 
affairs absolutely on the lines of Chris- 
tianity ; must we therefore repudiate the 
principles and sentiments of Christ, and 
refuse to consider any practicable reform 
in our imperial and social system on 
Christian lines? I feel sure that Mr. 
Rawlins would emphatically reject any 
such conclusion. He would probably say 
that all government and all social sys- 
tems are outcomes of the moral and 
mental conditions of the people concerned, 
and that a perfectly Christian social 
system can be attained only as the people 
gradually approximate to the Christian 
life. 

Attempt suddenly to establish a uni- 
versal system of Christian Government, 
and you will inevitably find your govern- 
ment beset by all sorts of difficulties and 
embarrassments arising out of the condi- 
tion of the people, and it will certainly 
break down. That does not prove that 
Christian principles are all wrong, or that 
Christian sentiments are inapplicable to 
social life and public government. It only 
proves that the great mass of the people 
are as yet a long way off any real and 
effective acceptance of Christianity, and 
are unfit for such government. lt does 
not show that we are wrong in trying 
to bring Christianity to bear on social 
problems whenever and wherever it is 
practicable, and it does not preclude the 
anticipation of the time when the splendid 
beneficence of the Christian ideal shall 
permeate every institution and animate 
every life. It maybe a long way off, but 
when we pray “Thy Kingdom Come”’ 
all our failure and difficulties do not for- 
bid or prevent the more hopeful and 
optimistic among us believing that even 
within their own limited range of observa- 
tion that “Kingdom’’ has made sub- 
stantial advance. 

But Mr. Rawlins first assumes a sudden 
and universal subversion of our present 
social and commercial fabric, and. then, 
without the least allowance for any 
change in the circumstances and motives 
and ideals of the whole body of the 
people, he conjures up all sorts of disas- 
ters and complications, and condemns the 
whole thing, principle and_ practice, 
arguing for individualism and free com- 
petition as though they involved no 
difficulties and were beset by no troubles 
and disadvantages. He doubts whether 
Collectivists have really thought out 
results so obvious to ‘deep thinkers,”’ 


attributes to them the most asinine pro- 


posals, and implies that they are seeking 
to ‘“‘ convert us into a nation of slaves 


while assuming that we shall be a com- 
mnnity of angels.’’ 

It is really amazing to observe how 
ready many good people are to assume 
that the most selfish motives are, and 
always must be, the mainsprings of all 
social life and activity. They themselves 
do good deeds and lead lives of exem- 
plary self-sacrifice, and find ample reward 
in the delight of doing good and in the 
promotion of the altruism in which they 
fervently believe; but from what they 
sometimes say one might suppose they 
haven’t the least faith in the possibility 
of kindling the same public spirit in 
other people.’ Here is Mr. Rawlins, a 
man of ideas and beneficent enthusiasm, 
who would, I have no doubt, freely spend 
himself in any cause likely to promote 
the general well-being and, if possible, 
quite apart from any pecuniary adyan- 
tages to himself. Yet he cannot believe 
it possible that under any social system 
anybody would make an invention, how- 
ever beneficial to their fellow-men if they 
personally got nothing out of it. Take 
away the incentive of personal gain, says 
Mr. Rawlins, and “human nature would 
say, ‘ What is the use of bothering about 
inventing when I shall get little or 
nothing by it?’’* Seemingly, the possi- 
bility of a man of inventive ability 
exercising his faculty for the love of the 
thing, for the good of his fellow-men, 
and for the honour and delight of being a 
general benefactor never enters into hig 
wildest imaginations. 

But another curious thing is that a 
man so able’ and so desirous of promoting 
whatever is for the public good should 
sit down to write upon a subject of such 
momentous public importance without 
taking every care to be well informed 
upon it. Of course, collectivists do not 
propose to take away from inventors all 
the incentive of personal gain. On the con- 
trary, they believe that they could make 
this incentive move certain and effective. 
They recognise in the inventive talent a 
faculty of the greatest possible value to 
society, and they would develop and 
encourage and assist it in every possible 
way. Under existing conditions they 
complain that more often than not the 
man whose inventive brain is a beehive 
of ideas only by sheer luck gets a chance 
of showing what he can do, and not in- 
frequently ends a life of struggle and dis- 
appointment in poverty and obscurity. 
Where luck favours such a man, and he 1s 
able to bring his invention to market, 
capital snaps it up for its own benefit. 
The man of inventive genius gives all the 
time and study, makes all the experi- 
ments, takes all the anxiety and the cost 
of working out the idea, and the man 
with the money steps in and makes a 
fortune out of it, often giving the actual 
inventor barely enough to enable him to 
go on to his next idea. This is no matter 
of opinion. The history of inventions 
is full of facts showing—no doubt, with 
many exceptions—that this is the com- 
monest course of things. Social reformers 
contend that such a ‘‘system’” of re- 
wards involves lamentable waste of most 
valuable talent and often the grossest 
injustice. From the moral point of view 
it is often scandalously wrong, and from 
the economic point it is not politic; 
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Every real inventor should have all the 
assistance the community can afford him, 
and should be sure of a reasonable reward 
for success. It would be easy to devise a 
system by which this could be done, and 
though it would not encourage men to 
take such gambling risks as inventors 
often do take, and would never inveigle 
a man to his ruin by lying hopes of 
fabulous fortune, it would do more for 
progress, and do it more wholesomely 
than the present savage scramble. 
The collectionist who should gravely 
contemplate any changes that would 
ignore inventive talent and fail to make 
due provision for its encouragement and 
reward would be a very shallow-pated 
noodle, and his Socialistic ideas would not 
be worth considering. 

There is another point in this article of 
Mr. Rawlins which betrays a lack of in- 
formation and observation very curious in 
aman soable. He does, indeed, dimly 
discern ‘“‘that we are moving on to a 
more cquitable state of things,’’ but he 
seems to have no idea how far we have 
actually got, or what is the real secret of 
the social advances we have made. He 
does not perceive that practically every 
movement forward has been essentially a 
collectivist movement, and some of the 
most obvious of these he entirely mis- 
understands. He looks abroad to France 
and America, and finds that some rather 
cranky Socialist experiments out there 
have failed; but he actually seems to be 
unaware that the public roadway in front 
of his own house affords the most com- 
plete of all possible illustrations of a 
Socialist success. “The Post Office,’’ he 
says, “the municipalisation of gas and 
water supply and trams are not Socialist 
undertakings any more than the streets 
are!’’ This is really extraordinary; The 
Post Office has been set up and is main- 
tained by public capital, it is organised 
and worked by public servants, and the 
whole thing is run entirely for the 
public benefit. That is Socialism. Is it 
possible that Mr. Rawlins does not under- 
stand this? It is Socialism, and, what 
seems to be worse still in Mr. Raw- 
lins’s opinion, it is State Socialism; 
but, notwithstanding all the  vati- 
cinations of slavery and _ corruption, 
in which Mr. Rawlins indulges, if we are 
ignorant and short-sighted enough to 
be beguiled into other enterprises of a 
similar kind—it cannot be denied that 
upon the whole it works splendidly. And 
so do the tramways and water and gas 
supplies of our municipalities, though 
neither the officials nor the rank and file 
of these organisations are angels, but only 
very human men. These services, Mr. 
Rawlins will perhaps be surprised to learn, 
are ‘also Socialistic or Collectivist, and 
they have not thus far resulted in slavery 
or ruin to anybody. Hverv Londoner 
ought by this time to know that the 
municipal tramway employees have had 
their week reduced to six days instead of 
generally seven, and their working day to 
ten hours instead of thirteen or fourteen. 
This has necessitated the employment of 
800 more men at comfortable wages, 
while the service has been greatly 
improved, fares reduced, and a consider- 
able profit carried to the relief of the 
rates. 


‘It has everywhere been pretty 4 


much the same with the gas and water 
supply ; and as to the roads —it is really 
very funny to hear it gravely asserted 
that the modern postal, tram, gas and 
water service “are no more Socialistic 
than the roads are!’? How could they 
possibly be ? There was, I suppose, a time 
when cverv Britain made his own path to 
the door of his own wigwam, and one of 
the earliest of all Socialistic movements 
was no doubt taken when some long- 
headed radical reformer in woad and 
sheepskin suggested that it would be a 
good idea to make right through the 
hamlet a common road in which each 
man’s pathway might terminate. , This 
would, of course, be done at the common 
expense of labour and for the common 
good; That would have been the germinal 
ideal of all travelling developments— 
purely Socialistic—and from that time to 
this that germinal idea has propagated 
until the whole kinsedom has been 
covered by a network of magnificent roads 
all created and maintained, and in the 
towns drained, swept, watered, paved, 
lighted, and patrolled by police—all at 
the public expense, ail done by public 
servants, and all simply and solely for 
the common good. And yet Mr. Rawlins 
is unaware that our roads are Social- 
istic. 

The fact is that he has conjured up a 
fearsome bogey that is to come upon us 
with chains and every attribute of tyranny 
and oppression, extravagance and corrup- 
tion, and, when the bogey appears, bring- 
ing nothing but social order and har- 
mony, comfort, efficiency, and economy, 
Mr. Rawlins quite fails to recognise the 
creation of his own brain. ‘‘ This thing 
Socialism! Of course it cannot bs. 
Postal service, trams, gas, water, roads— 
why such things come quite naturally in 
the inevitable and beneficent unfolding 
of society.’ Of course they do. They 
are part and parcel of social solidarity 


and human brotherhood, and are abso- | 


lutely in harmony with the Christian ideal 
of mutual helpfulness and beneficent co- 
operation, as opposed to mere selfish 
greed and scramble: Mr, Rawlins is 
evidently himself a little perplexed, and 
has something rather feeble to say about 
the width of roads and quality of gas by 
way of explaining what is and what is not 
Socialism. But it really won’t do, It is 
ridiculous to grant that water may be 
supplied by public capital and organisa- 
tion, and at the samé time to pretend to 
believe that we should be going the way 
of slavery and ruin if we were to attempt 
to do the game thing by milk. KHvery- 
body knows that the milk we get is often 
filthy and adulterated, and dearer than it 
need be, and that the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of supply constitute one main 
cause of the excessive mortality of infant 
life, But if to-morrow it was proposed in 
Parliament to take over and thoroughly 
reorganise the milk supply of London 
either by the Government or through the’ 
municipal councils, the proposals would be 
bitterly opposed by some of the best and 
most beneficent people living. It is really 
high time that our Chrisrian teachers 
showed a better lead. 


GEorgE FY. Minx. 
Brizton, February. 


THE RELIGION OF AMERICA: 


By Dr. Epwarp Evrerrrt HALE, UNDER 
THE HEADING ‘‘ Goop Nrews’’ IN THE 
** CHRISTIAN REGISTER.’’ 


SupPosE a new town on the frontier; 
The wounds are not yet time-worn which 
the axes left when they made their first 
marks upon the trees. 

If any ‘‘ Minister of good tidings ’’ 
arrives there, if he is worth his salt, he is 
not there an hour before he sees the leaders 
of the town, and arranges that he will 
‘‘hold a meeting ’’ there, perhaps, the 
game night, certainly in a day or two. 

What is more, half the people come to 
his meeting. He holds his meeting. He 
proclaims his glad tidings, if he has any: 
He stays or he goes away as it may be 
ordered. And these people have avowed 
their interest, whatever it is, in God and 
heaven and duty. 

More than half of these people who come 
to his meetings have never been connected 
with any organised ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion: But all of them have more or less 
faith, and that faith has brought them to 
this elder’s meeting: 

In the average newspaper, particularly 
on Saturday, there is a column more or 
less, devoted to ‘“‘ religious intelligence.”’ 
Every word of this intelligence is devoted 
to the Roman Catholic Church, or to the 
Episcopal Church, to the Presbyterian 
Church or to the United Presbyterian 
Church, or to the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, or to the Second Secession from 
the Original Covenanters, or to some other 
of the various organisations. No word 
in the ‘‘ religious intelligence ’’ is ever 
given by any accident to that part of the 
people of America who, while they believe 
in God and heaven and duty, have never 
connected themselves with any of the 
denominations. (For some reason not 
known to me there is virtue in throwing the 
emphasis on the first two letters of this 
word.) 

Now, in a city lik: Boston, there will 
arrive next Saturday, for the first time, 
twice as many people as will enter that 
frontier town in the next five years: Has 
the reader ever happened to ask himself 
just what provision is made for the un- 
formed, unwritten aspirations, hopes, and 
fears of such people? Just what welcome 
will they have on their first Sunday in 
Boston ? 

In the last sermon which I preached in 
Boston, and in the first sermon which I 
preached in Washington this fall, I stated 
my theory of what every large city ought 
to do for these people. I am going to 
print this passage now, in the hope that it 
may reach the eye of some thoughtful and 
religious person in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. 


The American System. 


The first, and so far the most imposing 
exposition of what I like to call the American 
System—the system of the Free Church of 
America—was a step forward and upward 
made by Harvard College five-and-twenty 
years ago. The college then divided the 
duties which are specially devotional, or 
what people call religious, between minis- 
ters of five religious communions: It was 
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no fault of the college that the Roman 
Catholic Church would not condescend 
to beasixth: The object-lesson thus given 
has since been accepted by the largest 
universities—by Yale University, by Cor- 
nell University, and the University of 
Chicago. 

In this magnificent object-lesson the 
oldest college in the country showed what 
is meant by its motto ‘‘ for Christ and the 
Church.’’ It was no accident that her 
original motto was ‘‘ Veritas’’ the truth. 
Every boy or man, every girl or woman 
under her training knows now, or may 
know that religion is the relationship of 
God with man, of man with God, of the 
Father with the child, or the child with the 
Father. Religion is not a matter of syllo- 
gism or of recollection of articles, of Orders 
in Council or of the multiplication table. 
Religion has to deal with the Eternities, 
with faith and hope, and, above all, with 
love. On these lines the Christian religion, 
which is absolute religion, will assert itself. 
The men of faith, of hope, and of love are in 
this matter in advance of the men of mere 
intellect, the men of historical creed, of 
statutes. Liberty is in advance of 
slavery: ‘ 

I look to see very soon such agreement 
between the real leaders of religious life 
in America that every large city will 
maintain one religious centre, where not 
one preacher only, or ten, shall teach or 
persuade, but where in turn, as at your 
Lowell Institute or at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, twenty, thirty, forty religious men 
from all parts of the nation may tell what 
they know and what they have seen. They 
shall tell men how to live. And the beggar 
from the street shall be free to hear all that 
this central church of the people can offer, 
its music, its appeals, its instruction. In 
every large city the Christian men and 
women, wholly outside of their separate 
churches, might add to their ministrations 
one such central metropolitan church. 
So the Christian men of Boston might gain 
possession of the Old South Meeting-house, 
where the people of Boston used to assemble 
with lesser duties, where the committee in 
charge should secure the service of men 
most devout, most eloquent, most convinc- 
ing: As the Lowell Institute listens to 
Agassiz, to Walker, to Lyman Abbott, to 
Percival Lowell, this metropolitan central 
church, open to all sorts and conditions of 
worshippers, will meet to join in worship 
with the religious men of every school, from 
the Roman Catholic at one end to General 
Booth at the other, so only those men tell us 
what they know is true. 

I look forward with absolute confidence 
on such restoration of the simplicity in 
worship in all the larger cities, especially 
in Chicago, where. Dr. Swing made his 
adventure, in New York, and in Washing- 
ton. As a university has its Latin profes- 
sor to teach Latin, its electrical professor 
to tell of electricity, as it permits its 
German professor to say that German is 
th2 best language conceivable, andits Greek 
professor to say that Greek is the best ; 
but as the university, first, second, and last, 
proclaims the Truth, so will the Church of 
Christ, in his own words and with his own 
authority, proclaim the kingdom of God 
and the righteousness of God. When men 
do seek these first, the things will be added 
unto them: 
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To be all One 

When on the earth the will of Heaven is 
done ; 

As in their courses stars and planets run, 
As sun with earth, and earth with sun, 
Ruled by one loving God 

United into One: 
So all men with our Father live as one, 
Loving and living in the perfect day, 
Love with his love 
And walking in his way, 

Perfected into One. 

Epwarp K. Hats. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


THE storm around the ‘‘ New Theology’ 
is heard only very faintly here in. Man- 
chester. The ministers of our own 
churches have done their best to explain 
the significance of the movement, and a 
few of our ‘‘ orthodox ’’ brethren have 
also entered the fray. But there is no 
present hope of any wide expression of 
opinion or general movement here in 
Manchester. We are severely handicapped 
in these matters by the attitude of the 
Manchester Guardian. This paper, ex- 
cellent in so many other respects, has a 
morbid fear of theological controversy. 
It cannot trust its readers in these highly 
charged fields of human interest. Con- 
sequently, it ruthlessly represses all 
letters bearing on theological questions, 
and, while we get columns of letters every 
day on the education controversy, there 
is nothing in this department about the 
““‘New Theology.’’ Ina the ‘«news’? 
columns of the Manchester Guardian we 
are allowed to catch a few feeble echoes 
of the storm. There was apparently a 
lively meeting at the Central Hall last 
Sunday, when a valiant defender of the 
faith closured his critic by the suggestion 
that he was drunk. In this, at least, he 
was quite primitive in his methods, but 
the precedent in Acts 1i. 13 was hardly 
one a Christian apologist should follow. 
Another report gives us a few sentences 
from the sermon of the Rev. J. E. 
Roberts, the successor of Dr. McLaren. 


> 


Mr. Roberts was speaking on ‘‘the 
Virgin Birth.’’ His conclusion was 
that the story was not generally 


known to the first Christiansand Apostles, 
and therefo e it could not be essential to 
the Christian faith. I wonder how far 
Mr. Roberts will follow ‘this principle ? 
Were not the Apostles, for instance, able 
to live as Christians without any know- 
ledge of the doctrine of the Trinity? 
Meanwhile the Lancashire Congregational 
Union has confirmed its invitation to Mr. 
Campbell to preach the official sermon in 
March next, in spite of the protests of the 
more timid brethren. 

The searchings of heart aroused over 
the «New Theology ’’ will hardly incline 
our friends of the Evangelical Council 
perhaps to listen sympathetically to our 
appeal on the Cemeteries question. The 
matter has been raisedin the City Council, 
we have held our Protest Meeting, l:tters 
have appeared in the papers; but our 
opponents make no sign. They are 
following a policy of studious silence. 
Whether it will be effective remains to be 
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seen. At least it seems an admission that 
they have no case, The case has, how- 
ever attracted widespread ° attention, 
Letters have appeared in the London Press, 
and the matter has servid to point the 
argument of a former Prime Minister, It 
is impossible that the matter can rest 
where it is, and steps willbe taken to 
again bring it before the City Council. 

Joint missionary meetings and pulpit 
exchanges are now being carried out all 
over the Manchester district. The plan 
followed is to group the churches in fours 
and to hold a Saturday evening tea and 
public meeting; special Sunday services 
and a Monday evening lecture at the 
different churches in turn. I have been 
to several of these gatherings, and, with 
a few exceptions, the attendance has been 
disappointing. Still, they have formed 
pleasant r2-unions of our friends, and they 
have enabled us to get to know each other 
better. 

It has been decided to postpone our 
united bazaar until Haster week in 1908, 
when it is hoped the Lower Mosley-street 
friends will be able to give us the use of 
their fine premises for it. Work is already 
well in progress in many of the congrega- 
tions; still, in view of their local claims, 
the slight postponement will be very 
welcome. Meanwhile, the appeal for the 
Association Fund is to be immediately 
proceeded with. It is hoped it will meet 
with a generous response. There is much 
good work going on in our aided churches 
which the failure of the appeal would 
bring to an untimely end. That, how- 
ever, is a catastrophe we dare not con- 
template, and I hope soon to be able to 
report a substantial beginning for the 
fund. — 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College was a very 
pleasant gathering. Not only was there 
rejoicing over the University distinctions 
obtained, but the fact that there are now 
more students under instruction than for 
many years past was also noted with 
pleasure. It was further allowed to 
leak out that a large number of ex- 
ceptionally good candidates are inter- 
viewing the Committee next week with a 
view to admission in the coming session. 
The finances of the Celleg> still need 
strengthening, and it is earnestly hoped 
that the present year may see the com- 
pletion of the Jubilee Fund, when the 
income will nearly overtake the ex- 
penditure. 

During the past two or three weeks I 
have enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of getting to see the actual state of some 
of our local congregations. If I may be 
pardoned the seeming intrusion of my 
own personality, I should like to record 
my experiences. I visited Willert-street 
first on a Sunday afternoon, in company 
with Councillor Pritchard. We found it 
a perfect hive, every room and corner 
being filled with teachers and scholars, 
In the chapel a fair audience of men 
gave an intelligent hearing to my address 
on ‘‘Some Social Problems.’’? ~The 
Tuesday following I was there again 
addressing the guild. About fifty young 
men and women, bearing the signs of 
the strenuous life in mill and factory, were 
there, spending a quiet hour in simple 
devotional exercises and listening to my 
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address on the ‘‘Moral Teaching of 
Shakespeare.’’ At Longsight, on the 
Sunday evening, I found a good congre- 
gation largely made up of young men 
and women, andon the Monday evening 
at the same place I met quite a large crowd 
of children to whom I showed the pictures 
and told the story of our Holiday Home. 
Last Sunday evening I preached at Gorton, 
and I found our beautiful Chapel there 
well filled in every part. On the evening 
following I was in the equally beautiful 
schoolroom at Gorton. There also I found 
a good audience, who joined heartily in 
the discussion of my lecture on “ Religion 
and the Labour Movement.’? In the 
afternoon of last Sunday I was at Lower 
Mosley-street, lecturing to the senior class 
on the Supernatural element in Shake- 
peare.”” There were nearlygz100 adults in 
attendance, with a well known City 
Councillor in the chair. Finally, I visited 
Renshaw-street, to tell my well-worn 
tale of the Holiday Home, and to show 
the pictures of the lovely Derbyshire 
country in which it is situated. The story 
is an old one at Renshaw-street, its late 
minister, the Rev. 8. Street, having been 
one of its founders; still I was delighted 
to find the large school crowded with 
children and adults. If there is any 
seeming egotism in this recital let it be 
discounted by its revelation of my neglect 
ofmy own congregation. But my object 
is just this: In all the places visited I 
found undoubted signs of vigorous life and 
energy. The same is equally true, I 
believe, of the remainder of our local 
Churches. We may not be making much 
noise in the world, but we are doing steady 
work which must tell on the life of 
Manchester. CHARLES Pracu. 


: THE FABLE OF THE SUN 
WORSHIPPERS. 

THERE was once a wild tribesman who 
went out into the forest every day to get 
wood for the fires of his tribe. It was his 
allotted work, as his brothers were stronger 
than he; for early in his youth he had 
slipped from a high tree and hurt himself 
very seriously, indeed, at the time it 
happened no one thought that he would 
ever get well again. 

His name was Thekko, and because he 
was a silent person, they called him ‘‘ The 
Thinker.”’ 

One summer, when the days and nights 
were warm and there were few fires 
needed in the camp, he thought that he 
would like to sleep out all alone in the 
woods ; for he had never really been just 
by himself with the stars and trees at night 
time. When he told his brothers what he 
was going to do, they laughed at him and 
told him that it was quite enough to 
dream foolishness, without doing it. 

‘* For,’ said they, ‘‘ has not our tribe 
always slept near the wood fire, where the 
wolves come not for fear of the little red 
god who burns ?”’ 

However, Thekko went. He was not 
afraid of the wolves for he had made 
friends with them a long time before, and 
though they were ever so hungry, they 
would never have thought of hurting 
him any more than they would have at- 
tacked one of their own pack. 

Tt must be said, all the same, that Thekko 


went to the turfy bank he had chosen for 
a bed with some nervousness. The 
trees looked so very big, and the stars were 
so far away that he did not feel as though 
they were so much his friends as they 


used to ke when he was not so alone with - 


them. <A long. long while he lay awake, 
until the fear which he had felt was 
lost in sleep, and he did not open his eyes 
again until after the sun had warmed 
the world for nearly two hours. 

The next night he went out to the same 
place and soon went to sleep. When he 
awoke the sky had just the flush on it 
which means that the sun is coming soon, 
so he looked to the east, and there was a 
more wonderful light still which made 
him sit up expecting he knew not what, 
but something made him want to sing the 
most beautiful music he had ever imegined, 
and he felt like a lover who meets his 
lass on his wedding day. So he looked 
through the dark trunks of the pine trees 
to the brilliant yellow of the coming day, 
and he thought that the light which seemed 
caught up by the sun when he went to rest 
in the west was made purer during his 
nightly passage underneath the world, 
until it should be loosed again in the 
morning from the east. As he looked 
the red ball of the sun peeped over the 
distant hills and it was another real day 
again. 

When he told his brothers how beautiful 
it was to see the dawn they laughed at him. 

‘* It does not make us any better,’’ said 
they, “to know that the sun Jooks over 
the world like that; we should be just as 
strong and want as much to eat if it only 
came up like a rabbit out of his burrow.”’ 

But Thekko thought otherwise. 

Every morning he watched the new 
day coming, and every morning he thought 
how wonderful and splendid it was. But 
his brothers wouldn’t come to look with 
him and the tribe smiled when he talked 
of it. 

At last he could not keep this glory to 
himself any longer and he decided to paint 
it. No one had ever painted anything 
but their bodies and buts before, and he had 
often made strange shapes with his brush 
on the doors of his neighbours’ houses, for 
they liked to have a picture better than 
bare wood to look at ; but now he thought, 
‘* If I can only paint the dawn and show it 
to them they will believe and be glad.’’ 

So he tried. It was many mornings 
before he could make a picture which 
pleased him, but at last it came. No one 
could be more surprised at its coming 
than he, for he felt as though some great 
power were doing it for him, using his hands 
and his paints and, in part, his mind. As 
he painted he became very hot and excited, 
and in half an hour it was all done and a 
picture of the dawn such as he had 
dreamed of. He lay down flat on the 
ground and cried like a little child, he had 
never known what happiness could be until 
that moment. 

Well, he went home and showed the 
picture to his brothers. They did not 
say much and Thekko was rather disap- 
pointed, but they kept on coming to take 
a look at the painting throughout the day. 

When evening came two of the tribe 
said they would sleep with Thekko that 
night; 

% * % * # 


Many years afterwards a traveller in 
those parts came across a tribe of natives 
whose mark was a circle of gold, barred in 
red. hey were friendly. He put. his 
tent up in their camp. Before it was 
quite light he was surprised to hear a boll 
ring and to sce all the tribe go out of their 
huts and sit silently looking towards the 
east. When the sun came, they bowed 
down to the earth for a few minutes. 
That was all, then the day’s work began. 

‘* For,’ said they, ‘‘ Father Sun Lkos 
his children to work when he works and 
sleep when he sleeps, and we love the Sun.”’ 

And the traveller could not understand 
all that they meant, not even when they 
showed him a beautiful picture of tree 
trunks and yellow light as a dream of 
Heaven scen through the gates of Hell. 

H. D.C. Primer. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
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Colne.—The report for the year 1903 records 
many activities and steady progress. Twenty- 
nine new members were enrolled during the year. 
A beautiful christening font of Bolton Woods 
stone was placed in the church to the memory 
of; Mr. James Hartley, who was church secretary 
and Sunday-school superintendent for over 
twenty-five years. The font was dedicated ata 
special service held on October 21, the second 
anniversary of Mr. MHartley’s death. The 
thirtieth anniversary of the formation of the con- 
gregation was celebrated in December, when the 
Rey. Douglas Walmsley was the special preacher. 
(Ihe regular services were commenced on 
October 15, 1876.) A series of ** At Homes” 
was held on January 24, 25, and 26, and proved 
a great success, both socially and financially. 
Many friends from the other churches of the 
town were present on each occasion, The total 
income amounted to £83. 

Crewkerne.—The schvlars’ annual entertain- 
ment ab the Town Hall last week was most 
successful, upwards of 1,500 persons paying for 
admission, among whom were representatives 
from ,nearly all the churches in the town, in- 
cluding two clergymen of the Church of England, 
‘Robin Hood” and ‘ An Artist’s Studio’’ were 
the plavs given, and the acting of the scholare 
was sjlmndid, the whole performance giving 
great delight. About £35 was realised, 

Croydon.—A series of Sunday afternoon 
open conferences is being held at the Free 
Christian Church during February and March. 
The series opened on February 3 with “A 
Theosophist’s Confession of Faith’; then, on 
February 10, came ‘‘ Chris‘ianity and Socialism.” 
To-morrow (Sunday) Mr. Maurice Adams is to 
be the opener, On February 24 the subject is, 
“Competition as a Moral Force.” 

~Hincktey.—To reduce the heavy debt of 
more than £400 incurred last autumn by the 
installation of a new heating apparatus and 
considerable repairs to the chapel, the young 
ladies’ sewing class organised a sale of work, 
which was held in the schoolroom on Saturday, 
Feb, 2. Concerts were given by the little girls 
in the lower class-rooms, and were well 
patronised. Although the sale was an unpre- 
tious ene the effort realised about £47. 

Hull (Welcome Meeting).—On Friday, 
February 8, Park-street Church was en féte to 
welcome its new minister, Rev. W. Whitaker, 
B.A., and Mrs. Whitaker. Councillor E. 
Hanger, J.P., presided over a large and 
enthusiastic gathering. After tea the pro- 
ceedings commenced with the hymn ‘“O God, 
our help in ages past,’’ and prayer by the Rev. 
J.G Patton (Congregational). Mr. S. Harris, 
on behalf of the congregation, and Mr. W. 
Bailey Holmes representing the Sunday-school, 
institute, library, social, and other societies, 
welcomed the new minister warmly and 
sincerely. Rev. J. G. Patton, Mr. W. Cass 
(Congregational), Mr. Henry Best (Sweden- 
borgian), all of Hull, each gave a cordial 
welcome to the town, and promised the right- 

‘hand of fellowship to Mr. Whittaker, their 
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speeches being remarkable for the kindly, 
generous, and sympathetic tone displayed. 
Rey. W. Lindsay, who has occupied the pulpit 
for two months, welcomed on behalf of brother 
ministers, Letters were read from Rovs. C, 
Hargrove, F. H. Vaughan (the late minister), 
T. Sykes (Primitive Methodist), Nicholas 
Knight (Congregational), regretting inability to 
attend, also a congratulatory telegram from 
Rev, E. W. Lummis, The Orpheus quartette 
puty interspersed the proceedings with 
quartettes and songs. Mr. Whitaker replied, 
thanking all warmly for the welcome accorded, 
and Mrs. Whitaker added a few graceful words 
of appreciation and thanks. The meeting 
closed with the “ Doxology.”’ 

London: Forest Gate.—The Literary and 
Social Union began the latter half of the present 
session With a social evening on Jan. 16. Ono 
of the most interesting meetings of the socioty 
was held on Jan. 24, when Mr. A. A. Gomme 
give a paper on “* Women’s Suffrage,” and the 
presence in the chair of Mrs. Macdougall, one 
of the recent prisoners in connection with the 
movement, gave the subject a further interest. 
Mrs. Macdougall, at the close, dealt largely with 
the interesting discussion which followed the 
paper, and related some of her experiences as 
one who had lived and voted in the colonies. 
The Rev. H. W. Perris, speaking as one who 
had taken an active part for many years in the 
movement which still had his sympathy, could 
not help feeling that the way of those eager 
spirits who were trying to rush the question to 
an issue lay through troubled waters; and in 
this most of the audience appeared to think 
with him. At the close, a resolution in favour 
of political rights for women was carried unani- 
mously. 

London: Peckham.—On Tuesday, February 
12, at a meeting of the Avondale Guild, Mr. Harry 
Quelch delivered a lectureon ‘Socialism’ to an 
audience containing a large proportion of 
strangers. After an extremely lucid address the 
lecturer answered several questious put by Rev. 
Geo..Critchley and others, who expressed some 
misgivings as to the practical working of a 
Socialist system. A hearty vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Quelch for his address. 

Liverpool Postal Mission.—The annual 
meeting was held on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 
9, in the Meeting room of the Ancient Chapel, 
when there was an attendance of about 80 pco- 
ple. Tea and conversation occupied the first 
half-hour, after which the chair was taken by 
the Rev. Charles Craddock. The report of the 
year’s work shows continued increase in the 
number of those applying for literature, the new 
applications amounting to 223. Of previous 
inquirers there are still 489, making a total of 
712, to whom 607 parcels were sent during the 
year. These contained 349 bocks, and 2,189 
tracts; of the former, 39 were by correspon- 
dents. The balance-sheet shows a satisfactory 
decrease,in the adverse balance of last year. Miss 
E. K. McConnell read some well-chosen ex tracts 
from letters, after whichthe Rey. Charles Hargrove 
gave an interosting address on the object and 
methods of Postal Mission work. A vote of 
thanks to hostess, chairman, and speaker, pro- 
posed bys Mr. Harvey-Cook, and seconded by 
Mr. A. W. Hall, brought to a close a very 
pleasant and successful meeting. 

Middlesbrough.—The sixth anniversary of 
the Guild was held on Thursday, February 7, 
1907. After tea, at which about sixty were 
present, a public meeting was held in the church, 
and the Rev. W. R. Shanks, of Leeds, gave a 
most interesting address. The meeting was also 
addressed by the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, Messrs. 
W. Harrison, T. Falconer, H. Lowe, and F., 
Elliott. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held on 
Wednesday, 6th inst., and successfully associated 
for the first time for several years with a 
soirce. Over 100 sat down to tea; after which 
an organ recital was given in the chapel. 
At the business meeting Mr. M. J. Hunter, 
chairman of trustees, presided. The annual 
report, presented by the hon. secretaries, 
Messrs. Edward Bramley and 4H. R. 
Bramley, showed that the past year had been 
one of steady progress in all the institutions, 
and it was gratifying to record a continued in- 
crease in the average attendance at the services, 
Reference was made to the opening of the 
Attercliffe School-church, free of debt, at a cost 
of over £1,850; the appointment of Mr, Arnold 
Bagshaw as organist, and the consequent im- 


provement, with an enlarged choir, of the choral 
part of the services; the settlement of Mr. J. W. 
Cock as assistant minister; the successful in- 
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and the general appreciation of the new service- 
book, which had now had a year’s trial. The 
statement of the treasurer (Mr. A. J. Hobson, 
J.P.) showed that, in his own words, ‘ we 
have just about paid our way, but there is 
no room for extravagances.” Mrs. Kirke, 
Mr. Richard Fisher, and Mr. W. G. Turner 
were added to the committee. A cordial 
vote of thanks to, and coafidence in, the 
ministers. was passed, to which the Rev. C. J. 
Street suitably responded. Thanks were also 
voted to the trustees, officers, and committee 
for their services; and a very enjoyable pro- 
gramme of music by the choir brought to a 
close what everyone felt was a record meeting. 

Southend-on-Sea.—Last Sunday evening 
there was a larger congregation than has been 
seen for many months in the Darnley-road 
church, the preacher being Professor Bhai Par- 
manand, M.A., a missionary of the Arya Somaj, 
of India. The minister, Mr. Delta Evans, led 
the service, and read as a second lesson some 
appropriate verses from Max Miiller’s version 
of the ‘‘ Upanishads.” Professor Parmanand, 
whose subject was ‘‘The Great Religions of the 
World,” gave an eloquent and impressive dis- 
course, which he commenced with the proposition 
that the greatest religion in the world is Truth, 
He proceeded to show, by apt quotation from 
various scriptures, that the central thought in 
all the great religious systems is, ‘‘ Do to others 
as you would have others do unto you.” He 
pleaded for sincerity, for loving forbearance, for 
large charity, and for liberty of thought for all, 
and concluded by telling a striking Eastern story 
illustrating the pith of the sermon. This was 
the Professor’s first public appearance in 
England, andit is believed, also, that it was the 
first time a minister of the Arya Somaj has ever 
preached in an English church. 

Southport.—The report as to the Rev. F. B. 
Mott’s intentions for the future, which we took 
from the Christian World Jast week, was a 
mistake, and we are sorry to have given 
further currency to it. He has no intention of 
giving up the regular ministry. 

Walmsley.—the first congregational tea and 
concert after the opening of the new school took 
place on Saturday, February 9. About 300 
sat down t» tea, which was followed by a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music and 
the domestic drama, ‘‘ The Lancashire Weaver 
Lad.” There was a very large attendance. The 
past year has been a very prosperous one for this 
congregation, and the number of young people 
full of enthusiasm for the good work prophesies 
well for the future. 


Tue February number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit is on “ The Incarnation of God,”’ 
the third of the Rev. C. Hargrove’s 
course on ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Changes of 
Religious Thought.’’ 


Mind, which was formerly for so many 
years published by Messrs. Willams & 
Norgate, appears with the January 
number under new conditions, and will 
be for the future published by Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co. Professor G. F. Stout 
is still the Editor, and ,the price of this 
“Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy ’’ is 4s. a number. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 


used in ma! 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


CapLey* 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.c, 


the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jussi HippErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucksr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey. - 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30;Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1], Rev. Marrazw R. Scott, “ Beautyzin 
Religion”; 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp, ‘* Divine 
Immanence and Human Guilt.” 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. JoHN Hunter, D.D., and 6.30, Rev. 
Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest Gete, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawutinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. Cuarnuswortu. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rey. T. E. M. 
EDWARDs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savetnt Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rov. W. CoprLanp Bowin. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rormr, B.A. ; 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
J. Pag Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon CoopEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrorGck CritcHuEy, B.A. : 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, <‘Is the Bible the 
Word of God’’; 7, ‘‘Does the Bible teach 
Morals,” F. W. G. Foat, M.A., D.Litt. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, Anniversary Services, 
11, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.20, Rey. 
F. HANKINSON. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
Matrunw R. Scott. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MoumMnEry. 
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Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowerEtt. 

Buacxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropurt McGur. 

Bracxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovgnrmoutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road,ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. ; 

BraDForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Crrepia Jonss, M.A. 
Bricutron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prixstitey PRIME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Grorar STREET, 

Campripar, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.39, Rev. Danpy AGatTo. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Suir. 

CuxzstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Guvevnr, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lzxrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A, 
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IN 
BANK STREET SCHOOL, BURY, 


ON 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 


FEBRUARY 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, 1907. 


OBJECTS: 


THE BAZAAR 
On WEDNESDAY, at 2.30, by 
LADY TALSOT. 
Chairman: Cul. Pitcugr, V.D., J.P. 
On THURSDAY, at 2.30, by 
Rev. J. G ODGERS, B.A. 


Chairman : Tos. Harwoop, Eeq. 


To wipe out Debt on Ordinary Account. 
To capitalise the heavy Ground Rent, &c. 


B2,C0009D3 HPEQSVINADLD. 
WILL BE OPENED 


On FRIDAY, at 2.30, by 
RICHARD D. HGLT, Esq., J.P. 


Chairman: Wm. TayLor Jonss, Hsq. 
On SATURDAY, at 2.30, by 


THE MAYOR OF HEYWOOD. 


(DAVID HEALEY, Esq., J.P.) 
Chairman: JOHN W. Bariow, Esq. 


WILL READERS OF “THE INQUIRER” PLEASE HELP? 


Gifts of Money or Goods will be gratefully acknowledged by the Bazaar Secretary, 
Rev. J. M. Bass, M.A., 15, Malvern-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


Lericrstrer, Free Christian Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rey. Gertrup von Prtzoxtp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
Mortry Mus, and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 

LivErPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpauRs, B.A. 

Mainstonn, Eazl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQuHARSON. 

Neweosrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Lives. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30,Rev.SToproRD 
Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmovutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 
Rev. OrrwELi Bruns. 

Srevunoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEaspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Mr.§J. Warrmr 
Cocx, and 6.30, Rev. C. J. Srruntr, M.A. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wini~rAM Acar. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Young 
Service; 6.30, Mr. DettTa Evans. 

SoutuHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 

J. WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, M.A., ‘* Art 
and Religion” ; 6.30, Rev. D. F. Srewarr. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxezs. 


——__—a—____. 


IRELAND. : 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. R. 
TRAVERS Herrorp, B.A., of Stand. 


10.45. and _ 6:30, 


People’s 


ee 


WALES. 
ApERystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
. Newport, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Artuur GoLuAnD, M.A. 
w WANSEA, High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 
———<$<<p~—___—. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carztown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramspzen BaLMFoRTH. 


i TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 


UU. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawr=nce, Bart., J P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H. Jupen, A.R.1.B A. 
Miss CrecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, Harpcastiz, RENCE. 
F.8.1. Miss Orme. . 
SrpPpHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTERHST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


IIt 


Board and Residence, 
—— 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. snd Mr. Pococgr. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SipnEy P. Porter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
ResipENcE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. -— Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; bighly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
SrreeEr, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 

near sea and station; terms moderate—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan. 
On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 


how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


OAST OF NORMAND Y.—To be 

Let for the summer months, pleasant 
FURNISHED HOUSE close to the shore. 
Containing dining, drawing, and seven bed- 
rooms, kitchen, &¢.—Apply, Madame LENOIR, 
43 rue Duplessis, Versailles, France. 


| 10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 41 years. 
Lod 018 4 015 6 014 2 01211 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their” own occupation. 
Prospectus free, 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


“MAYHE UNITY.’—Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 1$d.—1s. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


A BAZAAR will be held by the 
LX Congregation of the Hamond Hill 
Unitarian Christian Church, Chatham, on 
Wednesday, March 20th, 1907, to raise funds 
to clear off the deficit on church accounts, and 
to meet current expenses’ Contributions in 
articles for Sale, or money, will be thankfully 
received by the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Woon, 
Westfield, 10, Borstal-road, Rochester. 


MARRIAGES. 
FAIRFIELD—NETTLEFOLD.—On the 8th inst., 
Percy Fairfield, son of Frank Greenway 
Fairfield, of Weatheroak-road, Birmingham, 
to Christine Mina Nettlefold, second 
daughter of Frederick Nettlefold, of 
Streatham Grove, Norwood. Service con- 
ducted by the Rev. F. W, Stanley, of Brixton. 
SMITH—ATKINS.—On Feb. 12th, A. Vere Smith 
to Sylvia Kate, daughter of Mrs. A. Atkins, 
Middlefield, Hinckley. 
DEATH. : 
Houir.—On the 7th inst., at Stoneholme, 
Walshaw, Bury, Lancashire, Thomas Holt, 
J.P., aged 75 years, 


, C. J. StREET, Hon. Secretary 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, x 
= TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. Bs 
| This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
m HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light a 
4 throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious f& 
B Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and By 
& Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
fF] rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Gd. Full Tariff and Be 
fi Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge Bs 
fe) for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast B& 
% and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s.€d.perday. 
“Thackeray,” London. 


Ses 


= Telegraphic Address: 


pS 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON DON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Fouadling Institution 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 60, 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CROWTHER Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 

J. EstLin CARPENTER, President of the 

Fellowship, 


Ee Ie STAT 


E. NORMAN REED 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYKE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 


—— pe 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

HIGHGATE, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian TazotT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prerar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
Coliege, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistrees. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, Hamit- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master. Mr. H..T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKE, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated Teacher, holds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for all.advanced examinations. Many years 

experience in public schools and _ private 
families, 


ERMAN Y.—HOME FOR GIRL 
STUDENTS, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Conservatorium of Music. Good German. 
Every heme comfort. Next Term at Con- 
servatorium begins March 1st.—Prospectus on 
application to Miss PALMER, Schwindstrasse 4. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
An Unsectarian Public School. 


The next ENTRANCE and FOUNDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will be held on March 19th and 20th:—For 
particulars apply to the Heap MAsrer. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 

SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at Essex Hall-on Saturday, Feb. 
23rd. Tea and Reception at 6.30. Chair to 
be taken at 7 o’clock by the President, Rev. 
JouN Tore. The Meeting will be followed 
by a Conference on “Thmft in the Sunday 
School,” to be opened by the President. All 
Sunday €chool teachers and workers will be 
welcomed. No tickets required. 


OR SALE, CHEAP, the late Rev: 

T. Leyland’s STAND CAMERA (5 plate), 
with Wray lenses; Hand Camera (Beck’s, of 
Frena pattern); Mariiott Tricycle; Spring 
Candle Lamp Type Cases and Rack ; Oxygen 
Cylinder ; Phonograph.—Apply, Rev. C, J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


& Co., 


THE: INQUTRER. 


TATION 


FOR THE 


Augmentation of Ministers’ £tipends. 


T the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

of CONTRIBUTORS and FRIENDS, 

held in Dr. WiiLiAms’s Liprary, London, on 

Wednesday, February 13, 1907, at 12.30 p.m., 
the Rev. Dr. CARPENTER in the Chair, 

The ANNUAL REporRT and BALANCE SHEET 
were presented, and the following Resolutions 
passed, viz. :— 

That the Report and Acccunts, as now 
read, be adopted and printed for circula- 
tion among the Contributors and Friends 
of the Fund. 

That the retiring Managers, the Rev. S. 
A. Steinthal, the Rev. W. James and 
Mr. A. W. Worthington, whose term of 
office has expired, having been nomina- 
ted, and the requisite number of voting 

apers having been produced, be and are 
hefeby re-elected as Managers of the 
Fund ; and that special thanks be given 
to the Rev. S. A. Steinthal for his ser- 
vices as President for the past tkree 


years. 

That Mr. T. A. Colfox, having been duly 
nominated, be and is hereby elected a 
Manager of the Fund for the next three 
years, in place of Mr. David Ainsworth 
(deceascd). m 

That Mr. Edwin Ellis, J.P, be elected 
President for the year 1907. 

That the cordial thanks of the Contribu- 
tors be given to Mr, Edgar Chatfeild 
Carke for his services as Honorary 
Treasurer during the past year, and that 
he be re-appointed to the office for the 
coming year. 

That Mr. A. W. Worthington and Mr. 
Frank Preston be thanked for their 
labours as Secretaries, and re-elected as 
Honorary Secretaries for the year 1907. 

That the services of Mr. Edwin W. Mar- 
shall, as Honorary Auditor, be gratefully 
acknowledged, and that he be requested 
to accept the office for the year 1907. 

That the Contributors heartily thank the 
Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library, who 
have generously granted the use of 
rooms for the Meetings of the Fund 
during the past year. 

That the thanks of the Meeting be given 

* 10 the Chairman for his services in the 
Chair. 

A. W. WoRTHINGTON, 
FRANK PRESTON, | 


EW GRAVEL PIT UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, CHATHAM PLACE, 
HACKNEY. 


LUA eset aes OO TE 


SUSTEN FUND 


} Hon. Secs. 


The Rev. Henry Rawuines, M.A., will 
deliver a Course of Four Sermons on Sunday 
evenings in February, at 7 p.m. : 

Ture WEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF NATIONS. 
Feb. 3. Wealth and well-being—Their relation. 

» 10. Why so much poverty ?—Hconomic 

causes. 

», 17. Why so much poverty ?—Moral causes. 

+124, Our shies and daties, individual and 

social. 


ae 
LIQUID 
FOOR 


FEBRUARY 16, 1907. 


A Genuine high-class y 


beverage of absolute 
purity, having the 
greatest strength and 
finest flavour. Made 
under ideal conditions 
of labour in an English 
Factory amidst pure 
and healthful surround- 
ings, where the health 
and well-being of the 
workers receive the 
constant care of the — 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—»~—— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ADY> desires post as COMPANION 

or HOUSEKEEPER. Thoroughly 

domesticated, good needlewoman; wmiddle- 

aged.—Address A., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


ANTED. — A Situation as COM- 
PANION HOUSEKEEPER or ex- 
perienced LADY-HELP, where one or two 
maids are kept.—F., c/o Mrs. Coprock, Daisy 
Bank, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


RAINED TEACHER, five and a half 
years’ experience with young cbildren 
DESIRES POST, family or schoo!. Higher 
Froebel and Government Certificates. — H. 
BEARD, INQuirRER Office, 3, Essex - street, 
trand. 


i Geses desires post as COMPANION 
or LADY-HELP where maid is kept. 
Domesticated ; good needlewoman ; willing to 
assist with little child.—C. S., 110, Markhoure- 
road, Walthamstow, E. 


OTEL MANAGHERESS. — House- 

keeper, thoroughly experienced in first- 

class routine, desires re appointment. Excellent 

caterer, accountant, and organiser. Disen- 

gaged. Distance no object.—A. Z., Clovelly, 
Shaftesbury-road, Bournemouth. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
— 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should te 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssea-strcet, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach theofice 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— Se 
PER PaGE .. ane a OS O0> O 
HALr-PAGE ... 52:32 020 
Per CoLumn... ae Rene So OREO 
IncH IN COLUMN ... setae 0 oO ee 


Special Terms for a Seriex 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marriages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, Is. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 

Y 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER 10 
be made to EK, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance shoula 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C., and Published for thePro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale) JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
February 16, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A LETTER from Mrs: Mottram as to the 
Martineau Memorial at Norwich, will be 
found in our present issue, and also a 
Provincial Letter from the Rev. Alfred 
Hall, minister of the Octagon Chapel, 
which contains a further reference to that 
subject: We are delighted to hear that 
Miss Gertrude Martineau has consented to 
lay the foundation-stone of the Memorial 
buildings, and that the ceremony is fixed 
for Saturday, April 20, to be followed by 
epecial Sunday services on the 2lst, 
which is Dr. Martinean’s birthday. 


Ir omens might be trusted, the unop- 
posed return of Mr. McKenna, the new 
_ Minister for Education, should promise 
well for his administration. No official 
statement has been made as to the in- 
tentions of the Government in his depart- 
ment, but rumours are rife and some action 
is as generally expected as it is certainly 
necessary. The notion is widespread that 
a period of rigour will set in, during which 
the lenient policy exercised hitherto in 
regard to defective ‘‘ non-provided ”’ 
schools will be given up. Whips of scor- 
pions are spoken of. We cannot think 
that those responsible will succumb to the 
temptation to be other than reasonable ; 
within such a limit there is plenty to be 
done, The latest rumours point to a 
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short Bill to rectify some of the more glar- 
ing mistakes of the Act of 1902. De- 
nominational managers, it is said, will 
have to refund the cost of sectarian teach- 
ing to the local education authority, who 
will be responsible for the full salary of 
teachers. 


THE Rev. R. J. Campbell is irrepres- 
sible. He was supposed to be down in 
Cornwall for a holiday, though it was 
to be largely occupied in writing a book 
on the “New Theology.’* Andon Tues- 
aay, as he had engaged to address a 
series of meetings at Bodmin, he took the 
opportunity in the morning of reading 
passages from his new book, in the course 
of which he says :—‘‘ The New Theology 
is anuntrammelled return to the Christian 
sources in the light of modern thought. 
The New Theology is not primarily theo- 
logical at all. Incidentally it is theologi- 
cal, but it is primarily a moral and 
spiritual movement which will send civil- 
isation back to God: Jesus never con- 
ceived of salvation as the fleeing from the 
City of Destruction. The Church has 
nothing to do with getting men into 
heaven. Her business is to get heaven 
into them: Many Unitarians are preach- 
ing the New Theology, but the New 
Theology is no surrender to Unitarianism. 
The New Theology is the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God, and the churches exist 
for the realisation of this kingdom, and 
they exist for that alone.”’ 

Tuis week’s Christian Werld, giving an 
account of the Bodmin meetings, reports 
among the answers to questions, after 
this reading, one as to the place of Christ. 

‘*Mr. Campbell said the Church thinks 
of Christ as the second person of the 
Trinity. The Eternal Son, co-equal with 
God, the other self, so to speak, of God. 
This, he said, he also believed, although 
it might be a surprise to some of his 
liberal-minded friends. But he did not 
believe in Jesus in any way that would 
separate Him from humanity a a 
whole;’” 

Then, at an afternoon meeting, giving an 
account of the chief points of the ‘‘ New 
Theology,’’? he is thus reported in the 
Christian World on the ‘‘ Divinity of 
Christ’’ :—‘* Turning to the term Deity, 
he defined it as the all-controlling con- 
sciousness of the universe, the infinite 
reality from whence all things proceeded. 
Did Jesus possess this all-controlling con- 
ciousness ? No, he did not, and if they 
meant that it was necessary to possess 
that in order to have God manifest in 
the flesh, then they had dethroned their 
God: But this is not necessary to 
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Divinity: By Divinity we mean the inner- 
most quality of God. Jesus was the 
expression of that quality in God, which 
is love. The life of Jesus was the life of 
perfect love. That life is the life of the 
Father, and that life is love, and that is 
what I mean by divinity.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Campbell de- 
clared, ‘‘ If I think of God: I think in 
terms of Jesus, I pray constantly to 
Jesus. He is on the throne.’ Then 
someone asked him a rather idle 
question as to the difference between 
the New Theology and the Old Unit- 
arianism. It would be more to the 
point if people would ask asto the re- 
lation of his new thought to present-day 
Unitarianism, as it is represented by our 
own people, not by prejudiced critics. On 
Tuesday in Mr. Campbell’s answer the 
notorious ‘‘gulf’’ appeared again, in 
which it should be remembered Trinit- 
arians as well as Unitarians are con- 
cerned. But perhaps in this matter it is 
better not to trust even to the best of re- 
porters, but to wait until Mr. Campbell’s 
book appears. It might even be better if 
he himself would rest a little more com- 
pletely, and then let the book fully speak 
his mind. 


A NEw case of exhibits of quite fascinat- 
ing interest has just been placed in the 
British Museum. Gazing into it we find 
ourselves back among the child-life of 
anything from fifteen to more than twenty 
centuries ago. Here are dolls, not of all 
sizes for they are small, some of them very 
small. There is, by way of compensa- 
tion, much skill in the finishing of a hair 
dressing or the expression of a face. One 
of them might be the very original for 
Cinderella’s bad sister. They are terra- 
cotta dolls, bone dolls, and one at least a 
Roman rag doll from Egypt ; stiff-necked 
dolls and flexible jointed ones. They do 
not lack their furniture, tables, chairs 
from the long perished dolls’ houses of 
antiquity. Nor are these the only kinds of 
toys, for we find animals bearing panniers 
—‘‘ animals,’’? we say advisedly, for the 
species is not always beyond a doubt. A 
boy with quite bewitching blue and red 
clothes is riding on a swan. Indeed, one 
feels that these children of long ago had 
their precious possessions. 


Bur it is not all toys for mere children. 
There are knuckle bones and imitations of 
the same in bronze or crystal to witness to 
the perennial love of gaming and the cast 
of chance. Besides these, again, the dice 
of various sizes and colours. A graver 
snterest is suggested by the tubes of colours 
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from a religion based on the idea of a 
special revelation to a religion based upon 
faith in a universal revelation, which 
comes slowly through the spiritual educa- 
tion of the race, 1s a greatone. The 
transition is not yet fully accomplished, 
but we may see the direction in which 
the religious world is moving. It is some- 
thing more than a new form of orthodoxy 
which is demanded. A free religion allows 
no standard of orthodoxy to hamper it in 
its untrammelled search for truth. 
Nothing short of perfect intellectual and 
spiritual liberty will satisfy. Not only 
must the mind be allowed to go freely to 
the facts of human experience, but it 
must treat these facts, not as an advocate, 
but as an impartial judge. But those 
who believe that man i; essentially a 
religious being, and that God is in the 
world, not as an accident, but as the ever- 
present power moving all, will not fear the 
result. They find a hunger for righteous- 
ness, a love of perfection, an ideal of 
divine humanity. As light to the eye, so 
is goodness to the soul. There is a moral 
law that affirms itself: There is a 
spiritual life thatjustifies itself. By these 
elements the religion of freedom is being 
nourished: Recognising them, a great 
hope comes, and we speak with new 
courage as we turn from the glory that 
fades to the greater glory that dawns,”’ 


and the palettes of the old-world artists. 
But we return in thought to the toys. 
There is an unexpected appropriateness in 
them as in the words of Stevenson’s sen- 
tences. They jump out and surprise you. 
Instinctively we think of learned, serious, 
dignified things, when we think of Greece 
or Rome. These are simply the most 
trivial trifles of the day, and yet for all 
that they touch our senses with a crisp, 
cool feeling of the real life which was lived 
then as now among babies. There is 
something, too, to satisfy our sense of 
humour. So many notable works of art 
have perished, and linger only in some 
obscure fragment of a perished author. 
These things live. Such is the impar- 
tiality of the tutelary guardian of children’s 
toys. And now these trifles of children are 
safe kept in a glass case under lock and key 
in the British Museum, gravely catalogued, 
and learnedly described. We turn away 
from them, and as we turn catch a half 
glimpse of the Spirit of Fun vanishing 
through the doorway with a British pro- 
fessor in one hand and a Greek baby in the 
other. 


A sERMOoN by Dr. Crothers on ‘ The 
Old Orthodoxy and the New’’ appears 
in this month’s Seed Sower. Having 
spoken of characteristics of the old 
orthodoxy which have obscured the self- 
evidencing power of religion, he goes 
on :—‘‘ What I have said applies to that 
type of orthodox Christianity which rested 
avowedly on the belief that the revela- 
tion of God had been given exclusively 
in the past, and that to it nothing is to 
be added, But to-day this is giving way 
to what is called the ‘new orthodoxy,’ 
which is something altogether different, 
and which appeals not to the past, but to 
the present, or rather to those elements 
which are eternal. The new orthodoxy is 
not interested in documentary evidence, 
but appeals to the experience of living 
men. God is to it not a far-off 
power, who in the past interfered 
with the order of nature, but He mani- 
fests his power in nature and in the 
human soul continually. This faith finds 
its illustrations in science and its strongest 
confirmation in the lives which good men 
everywhere are living. It is so noble, so 
inspiring, that one hailsit as the har- 
binger of anew day. And yet I confess 
that when I listen to the representatives 
of this type of religion, I am dis. 


‘“ BRowninG out Wesr”’”’ is the title 
of a most interesting article in this month’s 
Cornhill, in which Dr. Padelford, of the 
State University of Washington (in the 
extreme North-West of the States), de- 
scribes the keen interest taken by his 
students in Browning’s poems, and accounts 
for his general popularity in America. 
The first reason given is that Americans are 
intensely interested in men and women, and 
then that they have a passion for studying 
character. ‘* Of all English poets, Brown- 
ing is the one who most satisfies this craving 
for character unravelling.” Browning’s love 
of action also recommends him toAmericans: 
“The life of action may not be the highest 
ideal; Browning’s philosophy may be 
more pagan than Dante’s, but it is the 
philosophy of Americans. - : : The 
ideal of the English University, broadly 
speaking, is culture; of the German 
University, scholarship ; but of the Ameri- 
can University, public service, the better- 
ment of society. This may be called the 
working principle of our universities. 


appointed at the outcome of their| In fact, as our economists have for some 
thought. It seems to me that they stop | time recognised, it is becoming the new 


ideal of the American people as a people. 
The ambition of the younger generation is 
to be men who do things, rather than men 
who have things: They find their creed 
beautifully formulated in Browning.’’ 
Finauiy Dr. Padelford notes the recog- 
nition of spiritual conflict in Browning, a 
conflict in which there must be eventual 
triumph, as ground of his popularity with 
young Americans. ‘‘ To many acquain- 
tance with Browning means the revival of 
faith through the glad discovery that 
the spiritual life can be led without com- 
promising the intellectual—indeed, can 
only be adequately lived when co-operating 
with the intellectual: I could tell of many 
students who, having come to confound 
religion with harsh categories, artificial 


short of a perfectly free and luminous 
religion. With great boldness of speech 
they appeal from tradition to reason, but 
they do not stop with perfect docility to 
listen to all that reason has to say. In 
their eagerness, they snatch the words 
out of her mouth and force them into 
harmony with their preconceived opinions. 
The old arbitrariness which has been the 
bane of theological reasoning reappears, 
though often in such charming form that 
we do not recognise it as the sheer dog- 
matism that it is.’’ 


In contrast to this attitude Dr. 
Crothers describes, in conclusion, the more 
consistent method in present-day religion, 
which allows no outgrown ideas to 
obscure the new faith:—“«The change 
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standards, and hollow cant, have recovered 
their joy and their faith through learning 


= 


from Browning that the spiritual life is — 


- 
: 


not a thing of words, and not a thing 
apart, but the very essence of all living. 
Every thoughtful student must reconstruct 
the grounds of his faith, in fact, must be 
constantly re-adjusting, and’ to such 
students Browning proves of inestimable 
help.”’ 

In the same line of thought was the 
confession of a Rhodes’ scholar to Dr: ~ 
Padelford at Oxford recently (an old pupil 
of his) who took down a much-worn volume 
of Browning, and said: ‘‘ To that man 
I owe everything. He taught me the 
dignity and the worth of life by demonstrat- 
ing that nothing is trivial or meaningless ; 
he revitalised my faith at a time when it 
was becoming dead, by showing me that. 
Spiritual progress 1s the very essence of 
living, and that for one who so wills it, 
there can be no defeat.’’ 

To a new edition of ‘*‘ The Dream and 
the Business,’’ the last novel of the late 
‘* John Oliver Hobbes,’’ Mr. Fisher Unwin 
is adding a letter addressed by Mr. Choate — 
last September to the American publisher 
of that book, a very warm tribute to 
Mrs. Craigie’s memory. Her career as an 
authoress began at nineteen, and she was 
only thirty-eight when she died. Towards 
the conclusion of his letter Mr. Choate 
writes as follows: ‘‘ We can only con- 
jecture how much more broadly she would 
have developed, how much greater work 
she would have produced, and how much 
higher her place in the world of letters 
would have grown to be, had her brief 
life been lengthened out. But in view of 
the growth and development of her intel- 
lectual scope, and the great advances she 
had already made, I cannot but think that 
a future awaited her more brilliant and 
secure than her past had been. It is not 
to be forgotten that if George Hliot had died 
at thirty-eight the world would hardly have 
heard of her as a novelist at all, for when she 
published her first great work, ‘‘ Scenes 
from Clerical Life,’’ she was already older 
than Mrs. Craigie was when she died, and it 
was in the next twenty years that she con- 
tinued to create those masterpieces of fic- 
tion which have made her name immortal. 
It is sufficient to say of Mrs. Craigie that 
in her brief day and generation she con- 
tributed much by her charming intellectual 
productions to the entertamment and 
enjoyment of hosts of English and Ameri- 
can readers, who deeply lament her early 
death, and in whose affections she will hold 
a permanent place, and that had she lived 
longer she would have achieved a still — 
greater name and fame.”’ 


WE are very glad to see the announce- 
ment of a new book by the Rev. J. L. 
Haigh, of Liverpool, which is to be ready 
next month, or early in April, It isa 
story of Liverpool life entitled ‘‘ Sir 
Galahad of the Slums,’’ and is to be 
published by the Liverpool Booksellers’ 
Company. Price 6s. 


We can only know what is akin to 


ourselves, but there is that in us which — 
is akin to God Himself;—W. R. Inge. 
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TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. Lanetion and distribution; to each indi- 


—_—— 
COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP : 
ITS ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 

Srr,—If I may be allowed a word or two 
in reply to Mr. Millin, I should like to point 
out some errors into which he has fallen. 
With his first two paragraphs I quite agree, 
but his third one shows a complete mis- 
reading of my article in your issue of 9th 
inst. I nowhere assumed ‘‘ a sudden and 
universal subversion of our present social and 
commercial fabric.’’ It is true that many 
Socialists believe that Socialism can only 
be established by a violent revolution, and 
therefore more or less suddenly; but it 
was no part of my object to touch upon 
that question. There is much truth in the 
sarcasm that there are as many Socialisms 
as Socialists, and it 1s quite clear that Mr. 
Millin does not belong to the majority. I 
took for my text the Socialism of Marx 
and Lassalle, which embraces Collectivism, 
and is the only kind of Socialism at all 
formidable. It is known as ‘‘ Democratic 
Socialism,’’ and Marx’s book, ‘‘ Capital,”’ 
is its ‘‘ Koran.’ It is true that Marx 
was an avowed Communist, but Col- 
lectivism is only a mitigated Communism 
to the extent that it promises to permit 
of private property in those things destined 
only for consumption: Does Mr: Millin 
contend that an invention comes under that 
head? I simply took this Socialism as it 
is presented to us by its advocates, and 
pointed out what abler pens than mine have 
declared, that it would convert us into a 
nation of slaves while it assumed we should 
be a community of angels. If, as Mr. 
Millin seems to imply, we are to wait till we 
are angels before adopting Socialism, we 
shall not only have to wait a long time, but 
there will then be no excuse for urging it. 
Mr. Millin accuses me of not taking care 
to be well informed upon a subject of such 
importance before writing about it; and 
he glibly asserts that ‘* of course, Col- 
lectivists do not propose to take away all 
the incentive of personal gain. On the 
contrary, they believe they could make 
this incentive more certain and effective 
¢ z 2 and they would develop and en- 
courage and assist it in every possible way.” 
Mr. Millin, like all Socialists, is prolific in 
promises, but silent in explanation of ways 
and means; but he is at variance with all 
the exponents that I have read on Demo- 
cratic Socialism, and he contradicts Mr. 
Edwards, whose article you published on 
26th ult. Mr. Edwards says: ‘‘ The 


ethical basis of Collectivism regards the 


personal gain of the individual as an inci- 
dental and secondary good. It aims only 
indirectly at the benefit of the individual.”’ 
He is to be benefited only as society, for 
which he exists, is benefited. Social 
Democrats scoff at the notion of a mere 
atom of society working for personal gain. 
He will have to work solely for the good of 
society, and will be rewarded in the same 
proportion, and no more, as every other 


atom. Marx lays down the law that the 


sole measure of value is the amount of 
manual labour expended upon production. 
Manual labour he could measure, but the 
value of headwork by its duration was 
beyond him, and he therefore chose not to 
see that it had any. Hence, the Collectiy- 
ism of Democratic Socialism means the 
national ownership of all means of pro- 


vidual, equal and by turns, all kinds of 
productive labour ; all products to be the 
property of the whole community, “‘ seeing 
that it has, as a whole, made their produc- 
tion possible,’’ and «“ outside that portion 
of the entire result of production which 
society requires for its collective needs, 
distribution by the community accord- 
ing to the reasonable needs of each 
individual.”’ 

But, I take it, the object of these articles 
was not to discuss Socialism, but to examine 
the road along which we are travelling 
‘* towards social reform,’’ and see whither 
it was leading us; and my reference to 
Socialism was only made with the object 
of showing that it was not leading in that 
direction: Mr. Millin, however, having 
doubted my knowledge of the subject, I 
have taken the liberty of referring him to 
the leading lights of Democratic Socialism. 
Let me now follow him into his criticism 
of my opinion as to the way we are going. 
He again ventures to accuse me of “‘ lack 
of information’ ; contradicts my state- 
ment that municipal undertakings, as we 
have them, are not Socialistic (in the sense 
of Democratic Socialism); and boldly 
asserts that the roadway in front of me 
‘‘ affords the most complete of all possible 
illustrations of a Socialistic success,’’ quite 
ignoring the fact that that roadway was 
made by private enterprise and capital, and 
was only taken over by the municipal 
authority at the request of those who made 
it at their individual cost. Mr. Millin not 
only confuses Social Reform with Socialism, 
but also Collective Management with Col- 
lectivism; I will again refer him to head- 
quarters for information: When Dr. 
Shaffle published his book on the ‘‘ Quint- 
essence of Socialism ’’ he was hailed by 
Socialists with a pean of praise as a man 
who thoroughly understood and could 
clearly explain what Socialism really was. 
He says: ‘‘ One cannot be too careful to 
avoid calling any and every development 
of the public management of industrial or 
social functions Socialism ; in other words, 
confusing Social Democracy with systems 
of public management.’’ And again, 
‘“ The development of collective manage- 
ment with the object of best realising 
certain definite common ends under a suffi- 
ciently stable and authoritative guidance 
is not Social Democracy.’’ I also refer 
Mr. Millin to the ‘‘ Manifesto of the Joint 
Committee of Socialist Bodies,’’ which 
says: ‘‘ Municipalisation can only be 
accepted as Socialism on the condition of its 
forming a part of national, and at last of 
international, Socialism.’’ I will only add 
that to accuse one’s opponent of ignorance 
is not argument, is not legitimate debate, 
and it is frequently dangerous to the 
accuser: W. C. Rawlins. 


Wuar Mr. Millin says about public roads 
seems to me very much to the point, but it 
is an example not of Socialism, but of 
Communism. That is to say, the State 
confers the right to use the highways on 
everyone, without payment or conditions. 
The other great example of Communism in 
this country is the right of the destitute 
to claim Poor Law relief, irrespective of 
merit or other conditions. These are big 
facts, with far-reaching consequences, and 
they show that it is now some centuries too, 


late to object even to Communism; The 
only practical question is how far we shall 
carry it. Surely it is equally obvious that 
the only practical question is how far we 
are to carry State and Municipal Socialism, 
and Mr. Millin puts a most pertinent ques- 
tion when he asks, ‘‘ Why not to milk as 
well as to water ?”’ 

Another aspect of the subject on which 
a few more words may be said relates. to 
service, its joy and contentment as well as 
stimulus under satisfactory conditions, 
and the question what is required to make 
its conditions satisfactory. I have known 
a good many instances of young men freeing 
themselves from the service of an employer, 
and setting up for themselves in business: 
In nearly every case they have done well, 
and prospered after they took their part in 
the competitive struggle. I have no reason 
and no wish to disparage such a mode of life. 
But I have also a vivid recollection of 
words spoken to me more than thirty years 
ago by a man who seemed a prosperous 
shopkeeper, but who said that the worries 
of his situation were so great that he would 
gladly exchange it for a fixed salary of 20s. 
a week and clearly defined duties. It is 
obvious that the tendency of industrial 
progress is to narrow the opportunities 
for finding openings for carrying on a suc- 
cessful independent business, and to in- 
crease the demand for those who work for 
salaries. The only point at issue seems to 
be whether the employer, paying the salary, 
shall be a private company, ultimately a 
monopoly trust, run for private profit, or a 
Socialistic body, such as the State and the 
Municipality, working for the public good. 
Does Mr. Simon really prefer the former 
to the latter alternative? We have two 
magnificent examples of the worth of ser- 
vice under the State in our Army and Navy. 
Ts it too much to hope that its best charac- 
teristics may be transferred from war to 
peace, from destruction to industry? We 
may not have achieved everything that 1s 
desired in our Civil Service, but has not 
enough been done to show the way to fur- 
ther improvement ? In the Indian Forest 
Service have we not the same high tone 
and the same strenuous activity, which 
accord with the best traditions of our 
soldiers and sailors? In England is not 
the inspection of factories and schools 
carried on under conditions of which we 
have a right to be proud? May not the 
same be said, with rare exceptions, of the 
collection of our Customs and Inland 
Revenue? Coming to Municipalities, 
are they not served well by their Town 
Clerks; and for an example of the service 
of the rank and file, need we go farther 
than regard the enormous improvement 
in the conditions of the tramway men since 
the London County Council took over 
the working of the tram lines ? 

It is natural that young men should 
wish to quit service and set up for them- 
selves when their employer holds out little 
prospect of advance, or even of permanency 
of employment, or, again, if the conditions 
of their service are in any way harsh or 
tyrannical. But these things need not 
happen, and as a rule would not happen, 
in Socialistic service. Hardly any em- 
ployment would be less like slavery. The 
work, the hours, and the remuneration 
would be reasonable, and the leisure would 
be absolutely free. Under such conditions 
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it ought not to be impossible to keep up 
the high standard which service inspires. 

For the thought of service is an inspira- 
tion, and should be one to all the followers 
of him who came not to be served but to 
serve, and declared that the greatest should 
be the servant of all. Service has been the 
inspiration of every branch of Christ’s 
Church which has achieved the true success. 
Every ecclesiastical organisation which has 
succeeded has done so by utilising the 
devoted service of those who were willing 
and eager to serve. Cannot the State do 
something on the same lines for the 
common good? It is essential that the 
direction shall be wise. A South German 
Colonel said that during the war of 1866 
against Prussia he never made a useful 
march, and that during the war of 1870 
against France he never made a useless 
one. We should want the direction of our 
best-trained and wisest men and women, 
who had risen to rule after learning all that 
obedience could teach them, and then they 
might command the services of earnest 
and well-contented followers. 

H. Swaen Soiry. 


THE CHURCH CATHOLIC. 

Tux conception of a Catholic communion 
which shall know no schism, of a Church 
comprehension which shall be all-including, 
has laid its spell in turn on the two great 
divisions of Christendom: The Roman 
Catholic believes in his ‘‘ Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church’’ as the only Church 
founded by Christ himself; but he claims 
for its every decree an impossible infalli- 
bility. The Anglican Catholic prays, and 
so do we all, for the good estate of the 
Church Universal; but then he bars its 
doors with creed and article which make 
its entry inadmissible. 

But the average Nonconformist, not 
unnaturally perhaps, ejected from his 
national Church, has indulged in no 
dreams of being taken back into its arms. 
The Act of Uniformity he regards as a 
blessing, not a calamity ; he is a separatist, 
and not reluctantly ; he believes in sects, 
and denominations, and party loyalty. 
And when he calls his churches ‘‘ Free ”’ 
he means free from state control, and free 
for each to go its own way. Hence, the 
number of sects in England alone is ever to 
the foreigner a source of surprise and 
derision: 

Is this state of our church polity to be 
deemed eminently satisfactory? If un- 
satisfactory, is it inevitably and perman- 
ently necessary? Would the religious 
life of the nation, would the spiritual con- 
dition of each man be made weaker or 
more strong, if union took the place of 
division, and the many Churches became 
the one ? 

These questions may seem academic, 
for there is manifestly no immediate 
prospect of this union being brought about. 
But if there should be even a distant future 
for some one constructive idea, which 
shall place this desirable union on a possible 
foundation, surely it is a theme with a 
present claim on our attention. Then our 
replies will depend, of course, upon the 
basis of union which is suggested, and 
the terms of comprehension proposed. 

There are signs on many sides that a 
longing for larger communion 1s spreading 
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and deepening. The traditionalist is 
holding more loosely his dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, whilst the rationalist is perceiving 
hidden truths in the doctrines he has 
despised. The old terms no longer carry 
the same meanings, the old divisions are 
becoming blurred in many directions, a 
new vocabulary is found necessary for the 
‘* New Theology.’? Some reconstruction, 
some reconciliation, is bound to come out 
of the present disintegration and confusion. 
Devout spirits join hands across the sects 
and amidst the sundered churches, realising 
that differences have been exaggerated 
and agreements ignored. Despite the 
recent religious controversy, there is a 
growing willingness to see that amid 
doctrinal diversity there may be spiritual 
unity. Doctrine has its place admittedly 
in the various schools of theology, and 
theology must continue to be above 
any need of apology; but is the Church 
a lecture room for the defence of doctrine, 
or is it a place of worship, a home of 
Religion? Religion in itself, in its life 
and experience, in its essential meaning, 
is always a bond of union ; it is a catholic 
affection. 

We therefore welcome with especial 
gladness, a book by J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
entitled ‘‘ A Free Catholic Church.’’ * 
Although comprised within small compass, 
it raises one of the greatest of all issues ; 
though but a plea, and an appeal, it touches 
an ultimate ideal. Its main thesis, perhaps, 
may be summed up in few words. Reli- 
gion is the basis of the Church, but religion 
ig an emotion, an attitude, a mood, too 
elusive to be captured, too profound to be 
defined. Even the term Christian has no 
one accepted meaning, and there is much 
in high-minded agnosticism, also in some 
so-called atheism, which religion cannot 
disdain. Therefore, the Church may not 
be limited or enclosed, but must be 
allowed the fullest latitude for its sym- 
pathy and brotherhood. This. religious 
catholicity is the fulfilling of Christianity, 
for it is the recognition of the divine 
in all humanity, of the universal incarnation 
of God in men. It is evident, hence, at 
once that no Church which imposes dog- 
matic tests, whether ecclesiastical or theo- 
logical, can be sufficiently wide or liberal 
to include this catholic ideal. The only 
church possible is one which surrenders 
the dogmatic principle, and surrenders it, 
not grudgingly, but wholly and uncondi- 
tionally. Such churches do exist, it is 
admitted, but they are few indeed, and 
some of these, alas! have fallen into the 
usages which have arrested their progress 
and disguised their free basis. The Free 
Catholic Church will arise from the catholic 
spirits in all the churches, and in greater 
numbers outside all the churches, who will 
be drawn together more intimately by 
their common catholicity into a communion 
of devotion, of life, of religion. ‘‘ This 
Church of the Spirit is indeed the apostolic 
and truly Catholic Church, the Church of 
Faith, Hope, Love, wherein the greatest 
of these 1s Love.’’ 

No one, we think, will object that this 
argument is not sufficiently frank or 
optimistic. Its frankness is a rebuke in 
advance to any hypercritical retort; 
its optimism puts new hope into an oft- 


*A ‘Free Catholic Church.” By J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, Williams & Norgate. Price 1s. 6d, net. 


debated project. It is certain that this 
little volume will awaken a responsive 
attention, and that the thoughts of many 
hearts will be revealed in its reading. 


But from whom, and in what form, 
will objections come ? It will be said that 
this open religious basis is too colourless, too’ 
nebulous, to constitute a church: More- 
over, theology cannot be kept away, and 
doctrine is a sheer necessity. The volume 
anticipates this objection, and devotes a 
chapter to ‘‘ The Importance of Doctrine.’’ 
We unhesitatingly accept its contention 
that theology and religion, although not to 
be divorced, can be distinguished and can 
be assigned respective precedence according 
to their time and place. In the realm of 
speculation and definition, it is theology 
which holds first claim, but in the realm of 
worship and communion it is religion. 
Surely the longing for love and rightcous- 
ness, the offering of prayer and praise, the 
spiritual affinities of all devout souls, the 
beatitudes of Jesus, the hymns from every 
church, together constitute, or create, a 
sufficient bond of fellowship. But we 
think there is a further argument. The 
acceptance of the open religious basis 
carries with it, so it seems to us, not only the 
absence of dogmatic limitations, but also 
the knowledge that truth must be left free 
to advance, and cannot be tied down to any 
stationary position. This conviction with- 
in the heart of devotion keeps the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual at one; it leaves 
room for individual flexible doctrine, but 
it does not dictate its essential form, 
neither does it make that doctrine the 
ground of Church communion. A general 
correspondence of thought will commingle 
with this common sympathy of heart, unit- 
ing to make as its natural result that true 


‘worship which is both in spirit and in truth. 


It may be urged again, and even by those 
who fall in with the foregoing position, 
that since public worship to be common 
must adopt some specific order and form, 
the inevitable disparities of taste and 
inclination will render it a difficult, if 
not impracticable matter, for all ‘* Free 
Catholics ’’ to worship together. Between 
the simple silence of the Friends and the 
richness of a cathedral service — there 
are various grades and shades of difference, 
and each counts for so much that its 
absence would mean loss. But should 
not these varicties have ample space for 
exercise, and be left to arrange themselves 
at the wish of the worshippers? So 
long as they are not compulsory but per- 
fectly voluntary, they need not, and do 
not, contradict the principle of the Church 
Catholic. Our author, however, makes 
bold to maintain in a most suggestive 
chapter on ‘‘ The Need of Symbolism ”’ 
that ritual and symbel are indispensable, 
and nowhere more so than in a religious 
gathering which does not assume cither 
doctrinal definition or dogmatic precision. 
We entirely agree with him that the heights 
and depths of religion transcend definition, 
and can only find expression in symbolic 
suggestion, and also that this symbolic 
expression offers a legitimate medium 
for common worship and devotion; but 
we could also point out that many of the 
most cherished symbols of music and art, 
of liturgy and ancient rite only make their 


full appeal aright to a duly cultivated | 


spirit; The old Puritan suspicion of all 
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beauty of form is still a very live tradition: 
and we fear that the adoption of mere 
symbolism will remain with some a stone 
of stumbling for a long time to come. 
Again, it may be asked whether this 
broad Church fellowship would not tend to 
produce a rather loose type of membership. 
Would the fidelity and the loyalty which are 
so freely given to a definite denomination, 
be equally spontaneous, and not less 
vigorous, in a church in which all denomin- 
ational bonds are relaxed? The answer 
seems obvious. For those in whom the 
catholic faith has found a home, the lower 
denominational zeal must rise to a loftier 
and holier ideal, to an impelling sense of 
brotherhood and undivided fellowship no 
longer bounded or sundered by doctrine 
or sect. It is the glow of that prophecy, 
the imagination of this realised communion, 
the historic sense of the unbroken church of 
the past which will create ‘‘ The Higher 
Churchmanship ’’ for which Mr. Thomas 
pleads in the closing chapter of his book. 
We accept this book as the convincing 
statement of a position, not a plan. Yet 
it involves more than one quite definite 
conclusion which, though negatively 
stated, has its very positive side. A Free 
Catholic Church will only come in propor- 
tion as a deep Catholic yearning prays and 
works for its coming; this longing must 
find expression and spread its contagion 
before any concrete scheme can be offered 
for acceptation. The idealists must first 
convert the denominationalists: No 
Catholic Church can be expected, further, 
on any basis of common dogma, whether of 
an infallible hierarchy, or a credal uniform- 
ity. Neither can it be brought into being 
by any process of uniting on a common 
residuum of doctrine after all other variant 
tenets have been conveniently withdrawn. 
There is no hope for this dream of a 
patched-up reunion of Christendom. 
Neither compromise, nor _ strategies, 
neither an armed truce, nor an easy 
indifference, have any place, or give any 
assistance, in a truly Catholic Church. 
The unity of the spirit is something far more 
deep than an affable amiability toward 
each and every theology., It is reached 
only by descending into that inner region 
ot thought, of emotion, wherein conflicting 
opinion finds a centre of union, by trusting 
in ‘‘ the under truth that feeds the roots of 
every faith,’ by relying upon some 
principle of comprehension which embraces 
both disputant and doctrine in one wider 
‘reconciliation. ; 
That principle of comprehension de- 
mands as its first condition that the basis 
of a congregation and the trust of its 
church building, shall be free and open. 
That is the issue which the ‘‘ New Theo- 
logy ’’ is forcing into the light of day. Let 
the existing Free Trust Churches cherish 
and publish their precious heritage; let 
the Evangelical Free Churches become Free 
Trust -uildings, and their ministers free 
from stipulations ; let the broad churchmen 
come out, if any are left, and demand 
further modification of the terms of sub- 
scription ; let the excommunicated Father 
Tyrell bring out with him a following from 
Rome, and a Free Catholic Church, in 
essence, if not in name, will start on its 
way toward realisation. And it will not 
be another sect, but the waiting refutation 
of allsectarianism; It is at least something 


to feel you are on the right line, and heeding 
the future’s beckoning. We are grateful 
to Mr. Thomas for his eloquent little 
treatise, and most heartily commend it to 
every thoughtful spirit: F. K, F. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON A 
MIDSUMMER CHRISTMAS AND AN 
AUTUMN EASTER: 


Ir is Christmas Day beneath the South- 
ern Cross, and, as I write, the day will be 
beginning to dawn in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, on which the Birth of Christ is 
observed. The memory of former years, 
of the customs and gatherings then in the 
homeand in the Sunday-school, bringstomy 
mind a strong sense of difference, caused 
chiefly by change of place, and the conse- 
quent alteration of season. Here it is 
mid-summer, and for Australia a cool and 
calm evening of rare beauty, such as is 
seldom seen in less sunny lands; the chil- 
dren are playing in the parks; the elders 
are lounging about the gardens, or reclining 
on the verandahs, as the swift evening 
comes on. That is to say, those who are 
left behind are so occupied; but the great 
majority have fled into the country or to 
the sea, and are now beginning to crowd 
into the trains, in which there is a fine 
jumble of picnic baskets, laughing children, 
and somewhat boisterous young men and 
maidens returning from their Christmas 
pic-nic. In England your Sunday-schools 
will soon be crowded for the Christmas 
festivals, and most. homes full of welcome 
guests who will enjoy their feast of good 
things in rooms made warm and comfort- 
able by a bright blazing fire: With you, 
if it is a feast of the Church, it is still more 
a feast of the home; with us, also, it isa 
feast of the Church, nominally at least, 
but in reality a feast of Pan, whose special 
ritual is the pic-nic. 

This difference in custom points to some- 
thing else, which goes deeper, and must 
tell its tale in the coming years: This 
‘* something ’? may perhaps be shortly 
described as a breach made in the tradi- 
tions associated with the chief ecclesias- 
tical feasts, Christmas and Easter: The 
sentiment associated with both, quite apart 
from any theological interpretation, is re- 
inforced by well-recognised elements that 
have survived from a remote Nature 
worship. The ‘“natalis solis invicti” goes 
with the winter solstice, and means length- 
ening days and the remote promise of new 
life. Here the symbolism is exactly re- 
versed, and points forward to autumn and 
winter, to death and decay. An autumnal 
Easter seems not merely to reverse a tra- 
dition, but positively to be contrary to the 
nature of things. In Europe the appro- 
priateness and joyousness of the Feast of 
Easter are heightened, more than is at 
once easily realised, by the spring in the 
blood, and in tree and flower. The observ- 
ance appears to carry to a logical and spirit- 
ual conclusion the ever renewed parable of 
spring, and to be an appropriate continua- 
tion of the parables of the Master—the 
leaven, the sower, the mustard seed. 
These, as spring itself, hint at a truth that 
goes beyond the procession of the seasons 
which ever return upon themselves, and 
speak of a life emancipated from the pains 
of birth and death. The parable carries 
us beyond themselves, 


In Australia Easter falls in Autumn, and 
it is difficult to escape the sentiment of the 
season ; and, though the same hymns and 
anthemsare sung as in Northern lands,they 
do not carry with them the same note of 
joy, largely because the season is against 
such a mood. Even where the faith in 
the spiritual reality is present, it cannot 
assert itself easily and naturally in the face 
of an adverse symbolism: This is true, 
though the transition to winter is not so 
clearly marked as it is in the colder lands: 
The native trees are not deciduous, but 
the ‘‘ signs ’’ of autumn are not less cer- 
tainly in evidence on that account: So 
were there no European trees, which do not 
forget their habit, and faithfully remind us 
of the *‘ Fall,’’ we should know by the 
visibly shortening days, the increasing cold; 
and the touch of keenness in the air, that 
winter is at hand: Hence the Feast of 
Kaster,in these Southern lands,not merely 
lacks the re-inforcement of natural sym- 
bolism, but finds such symbolism turned 
against it: Nature speaks of decay and 
death—these are her first notes—resur- 
rection and a new life are in the distance: 
In a word, though we do not say it to our- 
selves, we miss those elements of Nature 
worship which the Christian Church, in- 
corporated when she made the festival of 
Christmas coincide with the ancient ‘‘natalis 
solis invicti.” It is too much to hope—it 
would be breaking another tradition— 
that we shall ever return to the natural 
order, and keep Easter in October and 
Christmas in June: Then Christmas might 
become once more a festival of the home, 
and the hymns, on an Easter morning, 
would sound all the sweeter and much 
more joyful, for the quickened sense of 
life in the creation around. What is so 
fair as a beautiful fine spring day in Aus- 
tralia? But that is too sensible a thing 
to suggest to ecclesiastics: As it is Christ- 
mas and Kaster are secure in the popular 
regard, but not as Church festivals, but 
solely as the great holiday seasons of the 
year. The religious aspect of the cele- 
bration is quite subordinate to this its 
social use. It is probable that the holiday 
will become more and more, and the reli- 
gious function less and less. Services are, 
indeed, held in several churches, but they 
are very thinly attended ; the people are 
scattered near and far in search of rest or 
change or a little shade. It is a little 
startling to think what may overtake a 
religious festival when dissociated from a 
public holiday: In the ‘‘ Old Land’’ 
Whitsuntide is the most popular, because it 
falls at a very appropriate season; but 
here there is no holiday, and, though the 
day yet stands in the list of feasts of the 
church, ithas passed out of popular regard. 

These changes are bound to have conse- 
quences of some kind or other, but it is 
too soon, as yet, to say exactly what they 
will be. The bare facts to which alone I 
have so far referred merely indicate a 
breach with the ancient tradition that still 
is a living thing in the older civilisations 
ofthe North ; but here, for obvious reasons, 
it is weakened every year, because we our- 
selves have no tradition, and are not in 
love with any other: There can, however, 
be no doubt that one of the most consider- 
able factors in the change is climate: 
There is a sort of magic about this word 
and one hears it used in every conceivable 
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connection, and in excuse or in justifica- 
tion of most omissionsandcommissions too. 
The weakening force of family life, the 
emergence of the larrikin, the disappear- 
ance of child life, the prevalence of divorce 
—one hears them all explained by this 
magic word ‘‘climate.’? But quite apart 
from this degraded employment of the 
term, which renders it the mere equivalent 
of ‘* excuse,’ itis a very subtle and inde- 
finable ‘* something ’’ that inheres in the 
weather, in the soil, or the combined effect 
of bothupon character. Thatitisa reality 
admits of no dispute, and one that is on 
the whole adverse to religion. Why, it is 
almost impossible to say. The climate is 
bright, and so are -the people, but with 
rapidly alternating ‘‘ moods.’’ The pro- 
verbial fickleness of the weather has its 
reflection in the national character: But 
most important of all is the fact that a hot 
climate seems to make for a purely secular 
view of life, much more than a cold or 
moderately cold one does. Cold, if it be 
not too cold, is a stimulus to action, whilst 
heat has a most depressing effect upon 
mind and spirits alike. There is a pitiless- 
ness about a brazen sky and scorching sun 
that none realise save those who have 
suffered from it. Every green thing is 
burnt up, and energy oozes out of every 
pore, till the strong man becomes quite 
limp. Desolation in Nature, exhaustion in 
man produce a certain note of sadness 
often heard in the Australian poets 


‘* The very dreariness seems rife 
With low and stealthy undertones ”’ 


that are predominently sad: Then, again, 
life in a new country is much nearer the 
bare realities of existence than in older 
lands, and consequently there is less inclina- 
tion to idealise. But here, as in the case of 
Christmas and Easter, the influence of 
Nature on the human spirit is very marked. 
Shall religion prevail by becoming intensely 
supernatural ? There are some who think 
so, not entirely without reason, but, on the 
other hand, the indifference of the people 
towards the religious aspect of Christmas 
and Haster searcefy justifies that hope. 

Why more? It is Christmas Day in the 
year of grace 1905. He whose birth is 
celebrated to-day has become a living 
spirit: The historical event may mean 
much or little, but the spiritual reality 
cannot well be exaggerated: Jesus has 
been born into immortality, eternal life, 
and we follow him thither. 

Now it is Christmas night. The hum of 
voices has slowly died away; the light 
breeze has ceased to stir the foliage; a 
silence thatcan beheard reigns over Nature ; 
the world rests in the arms of God; men 
sink into slumber and dream— of what ? 

R. H. LamMBiey. 

Melbourne, 

Christmas Day, 1906. 


CHRISTIANITY is not a religion ag religion 
‘has usually been understood. A system of 
worship abstracted from the common. 
life of men: It came to bind men together 
in just and true relations, to infuse into 
their societies the Divine Spirit, to trans- 
figure the coarse vesture of humanity with 
that divinity which is love, till it shall be- 
come a temple in which He dwells—W. H. 
- Fremantle. 
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ALDERMAN THOMAS HOLT, J.P. 
Memorial SERVICE AT BANK STREET, Bury. 


On Sunday last, in spite of drenching 
rain and a heavy gale blowing, there was 
a large congregation assembled at Bank- 
street Chapel, Bury, to show respect to the 
memory of Alderman Thomas Holt, J.P. 
Almost every seat in the chapel was occu- 
pied; but it is safe to say that the chapel 
would have been overcrowded had the 
weather been favourable. Very many 
friends were prevented from coming, es- 
pecially his workpeople from Walshaw, on 
account of the rough weather. It was 
similar on the day of his funeral, as the 
procession had to pass along three miles of 
slush andsnow. The Rev. Priestley Evans 
conducted the whole of the service, and 
preached from the texts, Job xxxvu. 21, 
‘* And now men see not the light which is 
bright in the skies: but the wind passeth 
and cleanseth them ’’ ; and Hebrews xi. 1, 
‘“ Now faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for, the test of things not seen.’’ And he 
concluded with the words: ‘‘ Let some 
such faith as this be ours to-day. Let us 
never distrust our God, never lose our faith 
in Him that He is good, wise, loving, but 
believe that whatever He does He does it for 
the best. Without such a faith as this 
life will soon lose all meaning for us. It 
will become the darkest of riddles, the 
blackest of tzagedies, and men will lose 
their nobihty and become violent and 
reckless. But we never do lose our faith 
completely. It may get weak at times, 
but if never vanishes altogether. And we 
pray God to strengthen it now in our hearts. 
Let it be a firm foundation for our life now 
as we mourn the loss of one who was 
beloved of all of us connected with this 
church, honoured by all his fellow towns- 
men, respected by all who were acquainted 
or had any connection withhim. His was 
a personality that made itself felt where- 
ever he went, and his influence was always 
exerted for high and noble ends. He had 
some of the chief qualities that goto make 
greatness. He was in the best sense of the 
word a good man. But he was not only 
good ; he also possessed the power of making 
that goodness effective His was not merely 
a high character, but it was a strenuous 
character, actively interested in _life’s 
highest purposes, inspired with a spirit of 
generosity and self-denial, and ever ready 
to further the abiding welfare of his fellow- 
creatures. There is no need for me to 
enumerate the various activities with 
which he had been connected for many 
years in this town, and in the district gener- 
ally. With many of these you are already 
acquainted, either from personal know- 
ledge or from the accounts given in the 
local papers for this last week. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in all of them he 
will be missed—by some he will be sorely 
missed. But outside the circle of his own 
nearest and dearest ones he will be missed, 
most of all, by the church and_ schools, 
that were so dear and close to his heart. 
We all know how he loved them, and how 
he devoted his best energies to them. Of 
all the honours conferred upon him, per- 
haps there were none of which he was more 
proud than those of being warden of this 
church, chairman of its trustees, and 


superintendent of its Sunday-school. And 
perhaps his greatest wish, in connection 
with church and schools, was that the 


young people of our schools should attach 


themselves to our church. And if they 
sincerely wish to keep his memory more 


than in mere name, if they wish to make ~ 


it a living influence, they will not do better 
than by remembering this wish of his and 
doing all they can to fulfil it. His pres- 


ence here could always be depended upon - 


unless there was very serious reason for 
his absence ; and it was always strength- 
ening, helpful, and cheering. His presence 
in our deliberations always meant wisdom 
tactfulness and safe guidance. But it is 
needless for me to recount his good and 
great qualities ; they are all so well known 
to most of us assembled here to-day to do 
his memory honour. They only make us 
keenly conscious of our great loss, and it 
will bé difficult for some time yet to realise 
that we have him no longer to look to 

We have sustained a severe blow, as the 
loss has been grievous to those who were 
most closely bound up in his life. There 
is, however, one consolation left to us, and 

that is the fact that he was spared to us 
so long. In the natural course of events 
we could not expect to have him with us 
for many more years. He was not cut 
down in the prime of life. His departure 

has been the dropping of the ripe fruit. 

And our chief concern now should be, if 

we had any real respect and affection for 
him, that his life shall not be of no account 

in our lives, that it shall not go for nought 

as though he had never lived; but we will 

try and think of him still as a presence in 

our midst—remember the pious dead, so 

that their spirit, like a living torch, shall be 

handed on, and never become extinguished. 

We will yield him back to God, therefore, 

not with the feeling of bitter regret, but with 
gratitude inour hearts for the gift He 

has given usin him. His brave and noble 

spirit has pushed off, and has sailed beyond 

the sunset, to touch the Happy Isles, and 

there to receive in ‘‘ the joy of his Lord ”’ 

the ‘‘ well done ’’ of a ‘‘ good and faithful 

servant.’? God prosper him in his new 

opportunities ; and may He grant to those 

who knew him best and loved him most 

the faith that made him strong and trust-_ 
ful—the faith that will prove a light to 

them in the hour of darkness, and which 

will be bright in the skies of their in- 

ward life: God grant them His love where- 

on to rest, and wait in patience until the 

days shall come which shall unite them 

once more in God’s Hternity. 

ANOTHER veteran Sunday-school worker, 
Mr. John Chadwick, of Manchester, sends 
us the following tribute to the memory of 
his friend :— 

It is hardly possible to allow a singularly 
useful and painstaking servant to pass out 
of the ranks of our Sunday-school system 
without bearing witness, as a humble tri- 
bute, to the worth of an honourable career 
in that department of labour. With the 
late Alderman that sphere of useful- 
ness was cultivated with zeal and dili- 
gence Ina very quiet and orderly way. With 
him there was no fuss or demonstration of 
power, no inattention to the needs of a 
big school, but rather more a growing 
awakening to its influence, with a firm 
resolve to be faithful in his post; Hence a 
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connection of over forty years as a superin® 
tendent is a sufficient signal of a good and 
honest intention which places him in our 
foremost ranks with high reputation, 
making it impossible to give an exact 
portrait of steady, unassuming consistency 
to be pictured or fully displayed. Though 
not a man of many finely polished words, 
or of graceful utterance in speech, he was 
ever ready to enlarge his mind with exact 
knowledge, though it might not be after 
the fashion of modern days or the practice 
of our age. 

Pomt, precision, and exactness were to 
him necessary, and all that appertained to 
sincerity of service was also a delight. He 
had the good fortune of being cast into a big 
school of distinguished worth, where in 
early life he came under the influence of 
the Revs: Franklin Howorth and John 
Wright, and with the help of a sound 
scheme of home-discipline and example he 
grew up to great vigour of mind and heart, 
which had an influence upon the lives of 
others. And thus to the beauty and noble- 
ness of character of such good men he gave 
an additional lustre, with an inspiration 
to teachers who worked along with him. 
Whatever weakness he may have found in 
school he pronounced against it with the 
firmness of an upright judge, as he *him- 
self practised the virtue which he com- 
mended to others. Strong and reliable in 
his attachments, he became a sincere friend 
to the present writer, offering to him a 
hospitable home to save him from a long 
walk whenever he visited his school. 

Though exercised in the commerce of the 
world, he found time for long-continued 
labour at Bank-street, Bury, and I am 
inclined to think that the example of the 


- Grundys and the Wrigleys (men diligent 


in business) gave an added impetus to his 
work of love on Sunday, nor did his business 
place him beyond the duties of civic life. 

He thus became a man of enlarged under- 
standing, with experience in public affairs ; 
active, useful, and industrious; with the 
good sense. to wean himself from the 
frivolity of our times and ,the ingenious 
pursuit of ease and pleasure: 

This is merely a short sketch in minia- 
ture of our departed friend, who to all was 
so constant, reliable, and sincere, and who, 
even now, is felt to be acting, speaking, 
pleading. Can a more interesting per- 
sonality be presented to our imagination, or 
a more pathetic force felt by those who 
wish to go and do lkewise? I pen my 
poor and imperfect words in loving admira- 
tion to a spirit so pure, devout, and strong. 

“Sale: J.C. 


The Welsh Church Commission scems 
to have experienced some rough weather, 
but is supposed now to have sailed into 
smoother waters, or at any rate to have 
arrived at some understanding on the 
part of its constituent members, which 
will render its future course easier. Last 
week the Rev. W. James, J.P., and the 
Rey. J. Arthur Thomas, of Llandyssul, 
gave further evidence as to the Unitarians 
in Wales, and apparently fared better 
with the Chairman than the Rev. R. J. 
Jones had done. Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams was interested in the Model 
Trust-deed, and its entirely undogmatic 
character, as it appears in the Hssex 
Hall Year Book. 
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Next Wednesday, February 27, it will 
be just a hundred years since Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow was born at Portland, a 
town on the coast of the State of Maine in 
America. He was one of the best known 
and most popular of American poets, but 
I think we all feel that he belongs to us 
here in England just as much; I expect 
you all know some of his poems, and I 
think you will like to read what follows 
here, from an article in the Christian 
Register, of February 7, on ‘* The Child- 
hood of Longfellow.’’ It is written by a 
lady who was paying a visit to Cambridge, 
in Massachusetts, which was Longfellow’s 
home for so many years. 

One afternoon, she says, walking through 
Brattle-street, I passed Craigie House: 
Before it, as often happens, stood a group 
of visitors, come to see for themselves, as 
they had doubtless often scen in pictures, 
the stately mansion that sheltered Wash- 
ington and became the home of Longfellow. 
These visitors, were not, however, the 
tourists with whose like I was familiar, but 
children, unwearied by much sight-seeing, 
and showing plainly in their eager faces the 
excitement of genuine interest. A lady, 
perhaps their hostess for the day, asked 
them, as I was about to pass: 

‘**T suppose you all know by heart some 
poem of Longfellow’s ? ”’ 

The instincts of an old teacher led me to 
linger for the quick response of assent: 

‘*T can say four poems,’’ shouted one of 
the older boys, ‘“ besides a long piece out of 
‘ Hiawatha.’ ”’ 

‘* We can all say ‘ The Children’s Hour,’ 
I guess,’ declared a girl, whose brown 
braids were tied with a broad white ribbon. 
‘* Tivery class in school learns that, and we 
read some of the others, too.’’ 

‘*T can say the whole of the Village 
Blacksmith,’’ murmured one of the little 
ones, keeping tight hold of the lady’s dress 
as if to maintain the place by her side. 

‘“Why, of course,’ concluded another. 
‘* Hivery child knows Longfellow’s poetry, 
more or less,’ he added, thoughtfully. 

That is probably true. Every child 
knows Longfellow’s poetry, more or less. 
That is true, too, not only in America, but 
in other countries. When I was a student 
in Germany, I was surprised to find that 
one of the Longfellow poems, which I had 
then never heard nor read, although I had 
been familiar with them ever since I spoke. 
‘*The Old Clock on the Stairs,’ on 
exhibition day in the little red school-house 
down in Maine, was given to my German 
mates to be learnt by heart. 


I remember how kindly the poet him- 
self once received a little girl who came 
from distant India to bring him greetings 
and a package from an admirer in that far- 
away country, and how he sent her away 
happy in his friendliness and in the gifts 
of his own books that he had pressed upon 
her. Many and many a story might be told 
of children, who, born far from America, 
have yet known and loved America’s poet. 

Children, then, have an especial interest 
in this year’s centennial anniversary of 
Longfellow’s birth: The main facts of his 
life are already familiar to them, They 
know that he was born in the pleasant town 
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of Portland on the twenty-seventh day 
of February, 1807, 

He grew up with four brothers and four 
sisters, showing even in childhood. the 
traits that kept him serene and gracious 
into old age: 

Little Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
was neither saint nor prig: When he was 
eight months old, his mother wrote of him : 
‘* T think you would like my little Henry 
W. He is an active rogue, and wishes for 
nothing so muchas singing and dancing.”’ 

When he was five years old, people were 
talking about an invasion of Canada, and 
his aunt wrote : ‘‘ Our little Henry is ready 
to march: He had his tin gun prepared 
and his head powdered a week ago.’ 

Not long before his seventh birthday he 
sent this message in a letter written to his 
father: ‘‘ Oh, tell papa I am writing at 
school, a, b,c; and send my love to him, 
and I hope he will bring me a drum.”’ 
You see that he was not different from other 
boys, either in his duties or his desires: 

This is the first letter he ever wrote, sent 
perhaps to back up and emphasise the 
message in his mother’s letter -— 

Portland: 

Dear Para,—Ann wants a little Bible 
like little Betsey’s. Will you please buy 
her one, if you can find any in Boston? If 
have been to school all the week, and got 
only seven marks: I shall have a billet on 


Monday. I wish you to buy me a drum: 
Henry W: LonGFELLOW. 
His brother Samuel, afterward his 


biographer, wrote of him in his childhood : 
‘““Henry is remembered as a lively boy, 
with brown or chestnut hair, blue eyes, a 
delicate complexion, and rosy cheeks ; 
sensitive, impressionable; active, eager, 
impetuous, often impatient; quick-tem- 
pered, but as quickly appeased; kind- 
hearted and affectionate,—the sunlight of 
the house: He had great neatness and 
love of order. He was always extremely 
conscientious, — ‘remarkably solicitous 
always to do right,’ his mother wrote: 
‘True, high-minded, and noble; never a 
mean thought or act,’ says his sister, * in- 
justice in any shape he could not brook.’ ”’ 
Yet he always‘disliked rough play and loud 
noises, and he is said to have begged that 
cotton might be put in his ears to deaden, 
the sound of the Fourth of July cannon: 
But he was as fond as anybody of jolly 
good play, and he liked hearty outdoor 
exercise. His brother mentions particu- 
larly kite-flying, ball and swimming in 
summer, snowballing, skating, and coast- 
ing in winter. But his love of sports did 
not include the love of what is miscalled 
‘‘sport.’’ He grieved so much over the 
first and last robin he shot that he never 

tried to shoot again: 


To CorREsponDENTS :—Letters, &c., 
receivedfrom H. J: B., J:M. C., J. L. H:, 
W: H. LP; J... 8 HM. J. O., J. 2.8. 
R.c8.,; CLT IML T. 


In the discussion ‘‘ Towards Social 
Reform,’’ in addition to what appears to- 
day, we have received a further contri- 
bution from Mr. Richard Simon, of 
Nottingham, but too late for inclusion 
in this week’s issue. We propose to 
publish this next week, and then to ask 
Mr. Richard Robinson, who opened the 
discussion, to have a final word: 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago LONGFELLOW’S 
blameless life came to a peaceful close, 
and Wednesday next is the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. In his old home 
in Cambridge, Mass., and in Boston, there 
will doubtless be worthy centenary cele- 
brations, which will find a cordial response 
in this country also: LoNGFELLOW spent a 
great deal of time in Europe in the study 
of romantic literature, and seems to us 
naturally to belong to old England almost 
as much as to New. He has been one of 
the strongest links between the people of 
the two countries, convincing them cf 
their intimate kinship. 

Professor WENDELL, in his “ Literary 
History of America,’ quotes a passage 
from Mr. E. C. Srmpman, in which he 
says, “A new generation may be at a loss 
to conceive the effect of LonarELLow’s 
work when it first began to appear.’’ Its 
influence was like that of a beautiful 
Gothic church on a people accustomed to 
the barest meeting- house in a decaying 
Puritan village, where Sunday was a 
colourless day of restraint. 
relief hitherto afforded them, that of 
nature’s picturesqueness — which even 
Calvinism endured without compunction 
—was added a new joy, a glimpse of the 
beauty and sanctity of human art. A 
similar delight awaited the first readers 
of LoNG¥FELLOW’s prose and verse. Here 
was a painter and a romancer indeed, 
who had journeyed far and returned with 
gifts for all at home, and who promised 
often and again to— 


‘Sing a more wonderlul song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale.’ ’’ 


So we also have found true pleasure in 
some of his “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,’’ 
his «‘ Evangeline,’’ ‘“‘ Miles Standish,’’ and 
‘‘Hiawatha,’’® and many of his shorter 
poems; and there are verses of his that 
will be cherished when many more 
ambitious works have long since been 
forgotten. 

We do not propose in these lines of 
grateful remembrance to dwell on Lona- 
FELLOW’S limitations as a poet. Neither 
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he nor WHITTIER can be reckoned among 
the great ones in the world of song, but 
they are both undoubtedly in the hearts 
of the people, and they help the children 
to see and to love things beautiful and 
good. Lonerettow did a great work for 
his people as chief among the poets of the 
New England Renaissance in the earlier 
half of last century, kindling imagination, 
touching true hnaman sympathies, and 
giving a strong impulse to the love of good 
literature. 

It is pleasant to recall at this time the 
cordial friendship which subsisted between 
LonereLLow and Tennyson, to whom the 
elder poet, when he was seventy, sent as 
Christmas greeting, the sonnet ‘‘ Wapen- 
take to ALFRED TENNYSON, ’” 

“in sign 
Of homage to the mastery which is thine 
In English song.’’ 
To which Tennyson replied: ‘My dear 
LonGFELLow, you havesent me a Christ- 
mas greeting: more than that, a Christ- 
mas gift in the shape of a very perfect 
flower from your own spacious garden : 
wherefore I exult and stick it in my cap, 
and defy my foes.”* 

Some of the most beautiful things that 
LONGFELLOW wrote are verses in the 
shorter poems, where his own personal 
affections and sympathies have been most 
deeply stirred, and his words, simple 
though they be, go straight to the heart. 

Such are his lines of ‘ Resignation,”’ on 
the death of a little girl, 

“There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! ”’ 
with the verses of calm and tender faith 
which follow: — 
“There is no Death! 
transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call Death. 
She is not dead, —the child 
affection — 
But gone into that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor 
protection, 
And Curisr himself doth rule.” 

And these other verses, in which the 
poet reveals himself in what he so truly 
admires :— 

‘‘Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise: 
The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 


What seems so is 


of our 


Honour to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low!’’ 
Then ha pictures the misery of the 
Crimean hospitals, and FLoRENcE NigHtTIN- 
GALE, on her errand of mercy, passing from , 
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room to room as “ Santa Filomena,’’ ‘A 
. : 
Lady with a Lamp.”’ ay 


‘© On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, , 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood.’’ 


Then there is the birthday greeting, when 
they both were fifty, to AGassiz, the 
Swiss naturalist, whose home was in New 
England, with the charming verses :— 


‘* And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’ 


‘Come, wander with me,’ she said, 
Into regions yet untrod ! 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe.” 


LoNGFELLOw’s tribute to Dr. CHANNING 
remains as a memorial, not only of his 
reverence for that great tcacher, but of his 
own life-long connection with the Unitarian 
fellowship, the religious ideal of which he 
has so happily expressed in his description 
of one of the company at his ‘‘ Wayside 
Inn’? :— 


‘“A Theologian, from the school 

Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there ; 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 

He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, — 
But studied still with deep research 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of Gon, 

And ample as the wants of man.’’ 


With this we remember also the ordi- 
nation hymn, which he wrote for his 
youngest brother, SamuEL, who was a 
Unitarian minister, when he entered on 
his first charge at Fall River, in 1848 :— ; 


‘*Curisr to the young man said: <‘ Yet 
one thing more: 


If thou wouldst perfect be, 
Sell all thou hast and give it to the 
poor, 
And come and follow me!’ 


Within this temple Curisr again, unseen, 
Those sacred words hath said, 

And his invisible hands to-day have been 
Laid on a young man’s head. 


And evermore beside him on his way | 
The unseen Curist shall move, 

That he may lean upon his arm and say, 
‘Dost thou, dear Lorn, approve 2 * 


Beside him at the marriage-feast shall be, 
To make the scene more fair; 

Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 
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O holy trust! O endless sense of rest ! 
Like the beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour’s 
breast, 
And thus to journey on!”’ 


Some of the elder brother’s verses have 
found a place in our hymn-books, but in 
that connection we owe much more to 
SaMUEL LONGFELLOw, who was twelve 
years his junior, and became one of the 
chief singers of the Liberal Faith. Few 
modern hymns are as perfect as that one 


of his which begins— 


“*T look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain ; 

I feel thy strong and tender love, 
And all is well again: 

The thought of Thee is mightier far 

Than sin and pain and sorrow are.’’ 


The memory of the two bro hers will 
be always closely linked together through 
the Biography which Samuel wrote, and 
by his gift of sacred song we are glad 
also to remember in this centenary cele- 
bration how worthy his name is to stand 
beside that of his elder brother. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all privateinformation should be accom- 
pinied by the name and address of the senders. | 


THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL. 

Srr,—So much kindly interest, over a 
wide area, is being shown in the Norwich 
Martineau Memorial, and especially by 
readers of THE Inquirer, that I venture 
to ask you to find room for a little infor- 
mation up to date. 

First, the £877 which I was able to 
report in your issue of January 26 as 
having been sent by outsiders towards the 
£1,300 appealed for on December 1, 1906, 
has now become £977 163s. This addition 
includes 50 guineas from Sir Edwin and 
Lady Durning-Lawrence, and 20 guineas 
from Dr. Crothers’ Church at Cambridge, 
Mass.; as well as several smaller gifts. 
For all of these the Octagon Chapel Com- 
mittee are deeply grateful. At the same 
‘time, it is impossible for them as yet to 
feel f ce from very grave anxiety as to 
the completion of the Fund, not only 
because, as was feared, the contractors 
have required an advance of about £60 
in the price of the contract on ac- 
count of the rise in the price of certain 
building materials, but much more on 
account of the undoubted fact that, in 
proportion as such a Fund as ours nears 
completion, a feeling is apt to get abroad 
amongst those who would otherwise send 
or increase their help that the congrega- 
tion concerned may be left to finish it 
themselves. That feeling, should it gain 
ground in the present case, would simply 
spell disaster for us. The second £500 
undertaken by the congregation (making 
their total contribution to the memorial 
up to £1,000) will tax their energies to 
the utmost for some time to come; and 
it has to be borne in mind that the 
architect’s fees have not yet been in- 
cluded in any estimate of total cost, It 


is therefore only by continued generosity 


on the part of outsiders that the me- 
morial can become that boon to the 
congregation and schools for their present 
and future work that they have so 
long hoped for—a boon whose value 
would be incalculably increased could 
they be open free of debt. Next, the 
work of demolition of that portion of 
the site required for the buildings has 
begun, and it is expected that the ground 
will be cleared this week. This progress 
has made it possible to commence arrange- 
ments for the laying of the foundation 
stone; and although full details of these 
must be left till later, it is with the very 
greatest pleasure and gratification that 
we are able to announce that Miss Ger- 
trude Martineau hes most kindly acceded 
to cur earnest request that she would per- 
form that ceremony. The date fixed is 
April 20. 

We are glad that it can be so near to 
Dr. Martineau’s birthday, which falls on 
Sunday, April 21, when we hope to 
arrange for special services and preachers, 
and also trust that not a few of those 
who, in all parts of the country, have so 
sympathetically watched with and helped 
us through our three years of planning, 
will feel drawn to come and share the 
spirit of quiet hope and fervent aspira- 
tion which, on such an occasion, we may 
surely expect to be abundantly outs. 

F. A. Morrram (Hon. Sec. to the 
Martineau Memorial Fund). 

21, Bracondale, Norwich. 

P.S.—We should be grateful if you 
could make the following correction as to 
a donation of £20 which appeared in the 
list published on Jan. 26. It should 
read—‘‘ From the bequest of Mrs. M. KE. 
Tayler and Miss M. E. Martineau, £20.”’ 


> 


THE PRESTON MEMORIAL AT 
ISLINGTON. 


Sir,—In your full report of the opening 
of the Preston Memorial Rooms in last 
week’s Inquirer, I regret that, in conse- 
quence of the matter not being alluded to 
in any of the speeches, no mention is made 
of the excellent portrait of my late brother, 
generously presented by Mrs. Sidney Tit- 
ford. She did not feel the rooms were 
complete without one, and all the family 
are very grateful to her for the trouble she 
took about it, and highly appreciate the 
kind thought which prompted the gift. 
The family would also like to take the 
opportunity of thanking the number of 
old friends who attended the meeting out 
of respect to my late brother. 

Stanton W. Preston. 

7, Eldon-road, Feb. 19. 


—_———_—__.______- 


COLYTON. 


Sir,—In the annual report of the 
Sustentation Fund, as given in your issue 
of last week, the following passage occurs : 
‘* Another grant, they are sorry to say, 
has not been renewed owing to the dis- 
continuance of services at the Colyton 
Chapel.’’ I shall be glad if you will 
kindly allow me to correct this erroneous 
statement. Service is held every Sunday 
at the Colyton Chapel, nor has a Sunday 
gone by for nearly a quarter of a century 
without service. What the managers 


I2T 


meant to say, I imagine, was that the con- 
gregation at Colyton was at present with- 
out the services of a settled minister. 
ALFRED SUTCLIFFE. 
Crewkerne, Feb. 16. 


OBSOLETE CREEDS AND THEIR 
REMEDY. 


WHILE we in the southern part of Great 
Britain have been interested, or even 
excited, by the ‘“New Theology,’’ a 
notable discussion has been, and still is, in 
progress in Scotland. Apparently, there 
is no connection between the two centres 
of disturbance, and their independence of 
each other serves to heighten their sig- 
nificance. That similar causes are at work 
is obvious, and, indeed, evidence might 
easily be presented of a concurrent move- 
ment in religious thought far and wide. 
What is specially remarkable in the Scot- 
tish discussion is the remedy suggested 
for the difficulty involved in the obsoles- 
cence of the creeds and confessions hitherto 
held to be binding. Our readers will hail 
that remedy with satisfaction. 

The discussion we refer to has found 
expression in a series of articles under the 
general title ‘‘ Creed Revision in Scot- 
land,’’ contributed to the Glasgow Herall. 
This ably-conducted and justly-influential 
journal is now edited, we understand, by 
Dr. Wi1Lt1AM Wa.uacg, brother of the late 
Rev. Dr. Ropert Watiacr, M.P., who 
at one time was minister of the Old 
Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, and after- 
wards Editor of the Scotsman. 

It is evidently by the Editor’s own wish 
that the series of articleshas appeared, and 
the writers, without exception, are ordained 
ministers of the Established or the United 
Free Church of Scotland. There can be 
no suggestion, in this case, of extreme 
views, or personal vagary ; doubtless there 
are many of the rank and file who might 
shrink from the candid expressions of 
their leaders, but after all it is a lead and 
not a revolt that is offered, and the results 
cannot but be far-reaching. In all the 
articles, of which the eighth appeared last 
Saturday, the admission is clear that the 
Westminster Confession is quite out of 
touch with modern thought and modern 
scholarship. For instance, the Rev. Dr; 
D. Macmitian, of Kelvinhaugh Parish 
Church, the writer of the seventh article, 
says: ‘‘It is notorious that the present 
age has witnessed a quickening of intel- 
lectual life no less striking than that which 
animated the times of the Reformation. 
It is not too much to say that modern 
science has in a sense created a new 
heaven and a new earth. A generation 
ago the religious world felt that the dis- 
coveries of science were of so fundamental 
and far-reaching a nature that, if the old 
faith was to live with the new, science 
must either be proved to be wrong or the 
ereeds of Christendom must be torn to 
pieces. Science was found in the right, 
and the creeds still remain unchanged ; 
hence the doubts and difficulties with 
which the faith of many is distressed and 
the distrust which is felt with the teaching 
and position of the Protestant Church.”’ 
The same writer speaks of the demand for 
a reconstruction of the Church’s faith as 
‘¢clamant.’’ While he characterises the 
confession as ‘‘a noble document, of 
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owhieh any church might well be proud,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ But in many of its features 
it has been left far behind.’’ It is proper 
to say, however, that this writer, who is 
typical of the rest, believes the “‘ citadel ”? 
of the Christian faith to remain untouched 
by science and criticism. 

It is when we turn to his successor in 
the series that we come upon the sugges- 
tion which has rendered the whole most 
noteworthy. This writer, the Rev. KE. F. 
Scorr, is the minister of Prestwick South 
United Free Church. He points to the 
extreme urgency of the question of creed 
revision. Doubtless, some relief has been 
given to consciences by such measures as 
the Declaratory Act of the United Free 
Church, and the change in the formula 
now adopted in the Established Church of 
Scotland. Such loopholes, however, by 
which, while ostensibly accepting the con- 
fession, a man is allowed the escape ot 
indefinfte mental reservations, are regarded 
by this writer as “‘not altogether in- 
genuous.’’ There is, he says—and plain men 
willagree with him—“ something repugnant 
to a candid mind in the whole idea of 
subscribing to articles of faith under reser- 
vation. A-solemn promise ought to be 
absolutely binding, if it is made at all.”’ 
Well, what is to be done? Can the 
Confession be so revised as to come abreast 
of present-day thought and knowledge, 
while still remaining substantially the old 
historic creed? But clearly, ‘‘such a 
revision would only result in patchwork 
which would leave matters in worse con- 
fusion than ever.’’? The old creed is a 
‘“-coherent: whole—the precipitate of the 
religious life of a given age. ‘To modernise 
it would change it into a hybrid creed, 
which could not be held consistently by 
any man.’’ Then, secondly, can a new 
creed be drawn up to replace the oid one, 
anew statement of belief ‘‘ consonant with 
the religious thought of our time and wide 
enough to include many types of opinion ?”’ 
The writer doubts it. A few fundamentals 
might be agreed upon, but they would 
necessarily exclude much that seems.most 
vital to many people. Some new forms 
of creed have been tentatively © offered 
already, so ‘‘ simple and comprehensive ”’ 
that ‘‘ one can hardly imagine any man, 
short of a downright atheist, who would 
not cheerfully subscribe to these vague 
commonplaces.’? ‘‘ But it would be 
equally difficult,’’ he continues, ‘‘ to find 
a single Christian, of any definite belief 
whatever, who would accept them for a 
moment as an expression of his faith. 
This is the rock on which all modern 
attempts at creed-making must necessarily 
come to shipwreck: They represent a 
compromise and nothing more: They 
endeavour to state, in language entirely 
colourless, the irreducible minimum of 
belief; This is unavoidable, in view of 
the growing diversity of religious opinion ; 
but a ereed made up of compromises is 
a contradiction in terms. It would give 
expression to no man’s true belief, and, 
would appear, to the most earnest minds 
to be little else than a betrayal and a 
mockery.’* Reading these lines, we 
eannot but recall the impression produced 
by the study of the Free Church Catechism 
issued some years ago. Obviously couched 
in language capable of a double sense, 


that document was a very feeble imitation, 


alternative. 


indeed, of the old style of theological 
statement, which, whether it were wrong 
or right in regard to the truth, was at least 
straightforward, and meant to express one 
view, not to cover half-a-dozen ! 


But we return to Mr. Scorr’s third 
It is simply—‘‘to dispense 
altogether with any written and formal 
creed.” ‘“The time appears to have 
come when we have to consider not merely 
the question of creed-revision, but the 
wider question—whether the Church ought 
to impose any form of prescribed belief.’’ 
Appealing to the example of the Founder 
of Christianity, this writer declares :—‘‘ It 
is a simple fact of history that the necessity 
for a creed was never felt till the original 
message of Christ has been,in great measure, 
forgotten. Christian ideas had become 
xternalised ; the Church, as an outward 
authority, had taken the place of the 
living spirit. It was then that the indivi- 
dual Christian gave up his freedom and 
responsibility and took refuge in a formal 
creed.’’ He claims, therefore, that to 
dispense with the creed is to revert to the 
true idea of Christianity. ‘‘ The truth 
must needs reveal uself differently to every 
honest seeker, and the Church can have no 
right to dictate to him what he rs bound to 
belveve. It can assist him in his seeking ; 
ut can bring him wnio fellowship with others 
who are also strwing in their different ways 
to reach a knowledge of the truth. But tt 
oversteps its rights when it imposes its own 
formula im place of the personal creed, 
which each man must discover for himself.’’ 
We welcome these words. They express 
convictions not new, but dear, to us and to 
our fathers. At last, it would seem, the 
dawn of true Christian liberty is breaking, 
and if the full day is not yet, we have sure 
grounds of confidence. To convince his 
brethren, even those who are profoundly 
dissatisfied with the present position, may 
be a difficult one for such a bold adventurer 
as Mr. Soorr. Yet the stars in their 
courses are on his side: We commend 
the whole of his ably-reasoned argument 
to the notice of all lovers of religious free- 
dom, and we shall look with renewed 

interest for the sequel to his appeal. 

We Go Ps 


THE supreme happiness of life is the con- 
viction that we are loved,—loved for our- 
selves,—say, rather, loved in spite of our- 
selves.— Victor Hugo: 

FREE institutions contribute in nosmall 
degree to freedom and force of mind, by 
teaching the essential quality of men, and 
their right and duty to govern themselves ; 
and I cannot but consider the superiority 
of an elective government as consisting very 
much in the testimony which it bears to 
these ennobling truths. It has often been 
said that a good code of laws, and not the 
form of government, is what determines 
a people’s happiness. But good laws, if 
not springing from the community, if 
imposed by a master, would lose much of 
their value. The best code is that which 
has its origin in the will of the people who 
obey it; which, whilst it speaks with 
authority, still recognises self-government 
as the primary right and duty of a rational 
being; and which thus cherishes in the 
individual, be his condition what it may, 
a just self- “respect, — Channing. 


EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the East Cheshire 
Christian Union for Missionary Purposes 
was held at Styal on Saturday, February 16. 
Not all the eighteen churches included in 
the Union were represented, and unfor- 
tunately illness and absence from home 
accounted for several vacant places. The 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson is still abroad 
as a convalescent, and the secretary, the 
Rey. B. C. Constable, was also away 
through illness, and the Rev. W. F. Tur- 
land. The ministers present were the Revs. 
A. R. Andreae, K. G. Evans, W. Harrison, 
H. E. Perry, W. G. Price; H. B. Smith, 
and K. L. H. Thomas. The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was repre- 
sented by the President, Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot, and the Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Service was held in the Norcliffe Chapel 
in the afternoon, conducted by the Rev. 
E. Gwilym Evans, of Dukinfield, whose 
sermon was from the text, John viii. 13, 
14. It was an eloquent vindication of the 
ultimate authority in religion, which must 
be found in the testimony of the human 
soul. The controversy, he said, went on 
from century to century. Always, there 
was time-honoured tradition and brave 
innovation. In face of tradition and 
formulas of faith and the power of eccle- 
siasticism, the freedom of the spirit asserted 
itself, and the witness of the individual soul 
was borne. That was its inalienable right, 
and all sincere religious men had to bear 
witness of themselves. There were those 
who now claimed that Christ was the one 
authority in religion, but it was from 
Christ himself they learnt the higher truth: 
The secret of his faith and strength they 
saw when they contemplated the praying 
Christ, who sought for guidance, and in 
his own heart heard the voice of the 
Kternal :— 

£°O Sabbath rest by Gali ee ! 

O calm of hills above ! 
Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love ! ** 
There they saw the truth. That was an 
all-sufficient vision. Nothing must come 
between God and the soul, the Father and 
His child, the Infinite Love and their finite 
trust. They must be free from the old 
dogmas and the authority of creeds, and 
have room to grow; there must be room 
for new thought and fresh revelation. For 
their ideal they looked not to the churches, 
but to Christ, and found it in his spirit of 
comprehensiveness and charity, and in the 
soul-value which they learnt of him. 

A collection for the funds of the Union 
was taken after the sermon. 

The annual meeting was held imme- 
diately after the service the Rev. E. L. H. 
Thomas, minister of Styal and Dean-row, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary’s illness had somewhat 
disorganised the business arrangements, 
and the Treasurer was also unable to be 
present, but Mr. Albert Slater, of Hyde, 
had thrown himself with great energy into 
the breach, and brought up the annual 
report and accounts, which had been 
printed, and were taken as read. He also 
reada letter from Mr. Constable, regretting 
that illness kept him away: 

The report offered a welcome to the 
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Revs. E. Gwilym Evans, H. E. Perry, and 
Jenkyn Thomas, who in the course of the 
year had settled at Dukinfield, Denton and 
Glossop respectively, and sorrowfully re- 
corded the death of the Rev. H. Kelsey 
White, of Ashton, and Mr. James Howard 
Brooks, a staunch friend and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Union. The most notable work 
of the year had been the special mission 
services held in February and March at 
Ashton, Mossley, Mottram and _—Staly- 
bridge ; and later in the year, in October 
and November, united services and meet- 
ings at nearly all the churches in the 
Union: A special report as to these, by 
the Rev. H. Bodell Smith, who acted as 
Mission Secretary, concluded as follows :— 

“*TIn good done, in interest aroused, in 
increase of intercourse between'the Churches 
in the Union, in the development of a 
warmth and zeal on behalf of our religion, 
in strengthening the attachment of the 
Churches to the Union, and in the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of our people, the 
effort has been most satisfactory, and as 
an experiment has succeeded beyond all 
anticipations.”’ 

The foundation stone of the new church 
at Ashton was laid in April, and the build- 
ing was only waiting the settlement of a 
new minister to be opened, but £900 of the 
£3,000 of the cost had still to be found. 
During the year Flowery Field, Stockport, 
Knutsford, Gee Cross and Styal had all 
made successful efforts to raise money by 
sales of work or other social means: The 
report noted that as the Union was founded 
on February 22, 1859, the time would soon 
come for a clebration of its Jubilee, and 
concluded :— 

‘* May we all work together with hand 
and heart, and make this Union more and 
more a real bond of union, bringing light 
and strength and encouragement to every 
corner of its domains; and may we also 
bear in mind that many of the things herein 
chronicled are simply means to an end, 
the great end being the development of the 
religious and moral life of all our Churches 
and their ever-increasing power for doing 
good in the world.’’ 

Reports of the four aided churches, 
Ashton, Congleton, Crewe and Mottram, 
followed the general report. Denton is 
now independent of a grant from the Union. 

The accounts showed a legacy of £200 
from the late Joseph Greenwood, of Staly- 
bridge, added to the Endowment Fund, 
which now stands at £1,487. Annual sub- 
scriptions amounted to £58 9s., congrega- 
tional collections to £61 14s., grants from 
the B. & F.U.A. £114 3s. 4d., the total 
income being £335 13s. 7d., and the expen- 
diture £283 9s. 10d. The adverse balance 
from 1905 was £8 17s. 7d.:, and the account 
closed with £43 6s. 2d. in hand. 

The CHairMaN, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, expressed the 
general regret at Mr. Dowson’s absence, 
and their sense of loss in the death of Mr. 
Kelsey White and Mr. Howard Brooks. 
With reference to the former he quoted 
an old saying concerning the things of 
God, that they were like snow, which man 
could not touch without leaving on them 
the print of his hand. In his work among 
them, Mr. Kelsey White had left a mark, 
but no stain. Of Mr. Brooks he spoke 
as one of the most steadfast of men in 


all departments of life, whose loss they 


deeply felt. As to the coming jubilee of 
their Union, he thought they should begin 
to think of it in good time, so that it might 
be worthily celebrated. 

The President, Mr. E. B. Broapricx, 
seconded the resolution, which was unani- 
mously passed, 

Mr. H. P. Gree moved a vote of thanks 
to the out-going officers and committee. 
The Rev. Lawrence Scott was elected 
President, and the other officers were 
re-elected, a vote of sympathy with Mr. 
Constable in his illness being coupled with 
his re-election as secretary. March 10 was 
fixed for the annual collections for the 
Union. On the motion of the Rey. W. G. 
Price, a cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to the Rey. E. G. Evans for his sermon, 
and the meeting terminated. 


Eventne MrEetine. 


After tea in the adjoining schoolroom, 
and an inspection of the new Council Room, 
which has been built on to the chapel, at 
right angles to the chancel, communicating 
with it through the vestry, a public 
meeting, which was well attended, was 
held in the chapel. 

Mr. H. P. Gree presided, and after an 
opening hymn, offered a hearty welcome 
to the members of the Union to Styal. 


They had there, he said, a living congre-- 


gation, though only small in numbers, and 
there were eighteen of such congregations 
belonging to the Hast Cheshire Christian 
Union. Union was supposed to be a sign 
of strength, and that was so, if the units 
were strong; but if the units were weak, 
so must the Union be. They were strong, 
he thought, in their mission, but weak 
in their means: No church, no school of 
thought, had a more glorious gospel, a 
more glorious message, simple, honest, 
straightforward, creedless, progressive, re- 
ceptive of truth—the gospel preached by 
Christ, the sublime message of the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man. 
Was that a message for the few or the 
many ? 
experience might have led them to think 
it was only for the few. 
great and blessed change had taken place. 
A little experiment had been made, a 
tremendous object lesson. 
of Rochdale, had bravely tested the 
situation. He-started a van mission, and 
proved that their message was for the 
many, not for the few. It was a great 
achievement, for which they humbly 
thanked God. Speaking further of their 
method of appeal, Mr. Greg said that the 
ordinary course was to urge the indi- 
vidual to conform to a type; but 
for the sake of truth, for honesty of 
thought, they must rather urge upon him 
nonconformity.. To save the individual 
they must develop and not conform him. 
He believed the development of the indi- 
vidual to be the supreme need of the present 
hour. Unity was strength only if the 
units were strong, and the units of their 
churches were the individuals. Individuals 
were dwarfed, starved, made negative by 
conformity, strengthened, developed, made 
positive by nonconformity. Let each 
individual be helped to think on the deep 
problems of life honestly on his own lines, 
fearless of authority, however hoary, freely 
on subjects however sacred, and they 
might rest assured that in the conflict of 


Until twelve months ago, their 


But since then a 


Mr. Spedding, 


opinion thus nurtured, the movement was 
furthered by which the many approach 
the One, as the editor of the Hibbert Journal 
so finely expressed it, or in more homely. 
language, by which the children approach 
the Father. That was their mission, to 
urge the pursuit of truth, wherever it 
might lead, and to encourage individual 
development. They had much reserve to 
throw off, to give expression to the deepest 
thoughts they had on the problems of life. 
He might, perhaps, be misunderstood, as 
anxious for the development of the 
individual, as against that of the com- 
munity; but if they developed the indi-. 
vidual, truly they need not trouble about 
the community. 

Mr. Grosvenor Tarpot, President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, spoke of the great pleasure it was to 
him to be there,and at a meeting over which 
their chairman was presiding, for he repre: 
sented the third generation of Gregs whom 
he had known: He had been at school 
with Mr. Greg’s father, and knew his 
grandfather, who was remembered as one 
of the first to take up the crusade against 
the Corn Laws, before either Bright or 
Cobden were in the field. Referring to the 
Association, which he repre ented as its 
President, Mr. Talbot spoke of the intense 
interest they took in all the mission stations, 
and the sympathy they felt with all the 
workers, a sympathy that was a desire to 
help. It was no light work, and they 
must not think it was a small thing, in 
which they were engaged. Ifnumbers were 
few, their influence was not small in the 
upbuilding of a high ideal of religious 
thought and feeling. During the past 
fifty years a great work had been done in 
the study of the Bible, to give them a new. 
understanding of it and a truer reverence 
for God and Jesus Christ. They were 
thankful for that work, but it was not the 
end of what they hadtodo. They had now 
to go on and live the lives which their new 
reading of the Bible taught them they ought 
to live. Christianity would never reach 
the people unless those who professed to be 
Christians acted up to their high ideal. 
He rejoiced in Unitarianism, because by 
teaching the love of truth it made people, 
think, and carried that truth into actual 
life. He urged them to have faith in their 
Unitarianism, belief in the one God and 
the good Christ; and concluded with 
another reference to his memories of fifty 
years ago, and congratulated them on the 
work they were doing there. 

The Rev. H. H. Perry spoke of the need 
there was for them to go forward, and to 
take their message out into the world. 
They must take the spiritual truth which 
possessed them out to the people, to resist 
the growing power of secularism; and he 
referred especially to the power of help- 
fulness there was in Mr. Armstrong’s 
‘*God and the Soul,’’? which he would 
gladly see distributed among all their 
churches and by them among the people. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis also spoke as, with 
the President, representing the British and 
forcign Unitarian Association. They who 
had the duty of administering the funds. 
entrusted to the National Association, 
welcomed such opportunities of coming 
into close touch with workers in different 
parts of the country, and he congratu- 
lated them on the success of the United, 
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Missions, 
churches in that district. It was an en- 
couraging sign of what might be done, and 
still more so was the experience of the Van 
Mission, which undoubtedly must react 
upon their congregational life and on the 
preaching power of ministers. In con- 
clusion he pleaded for more practical 
interest in the publications of the Associa- 
tion, and especially urged a wide distribu- 
tion of the new sixpenny edition of Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘ Endeavours,’’ the first volume 
of which was now published, and the second 
would very soon be out. For the strength- 
ening of the lives of individuals in their 
churches, of which Mr. Greg had spoken, 
there could be no better means than the 
earnest study of those books, with their 
fine moral stimulus and religious inspira- 
tion. 

The Rev. W. Harrison moved and the 
Rev. H. B. SuirH seconded, a vote of thanks 
to thespeakers. The Rev. A. R. ANDREAE 
moved, and Mr. LEonarD Newseconded, a 
vote of thanks to the Styal friends, and a 
vote of thanks to’ the chairman, moved 
by Mr. E. B. Broaprick, and seconded by 
Mr. R. T. Heys, brought the meeting to 
a close. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON 
AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


MEETING AT MANSFORD-STREET. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Assembly, 
held at Lewes, last October, the President 
and others spoke of the desirability of 
drawing the various congregations, which 
compose the Assembly, into closer union 
and co-operation. These congregations are 
scattered far and wide over a large area, 
and for the most part, it is to be regretted, 
see and know little of one another. Some 
of them are not even represented at all at 
the annual meetings, which are held at 
various places, alternately in London and 
the country ; and many others are repre- 
sented only by the minister and perhaps 
one delegate. It would of course, be 
impossible, and perhaps undesirable, to 
hold the annual meeting of the Assembly at 
some of the chapels in small country towns, 
or at some of the struggling mission-centres 
in the East End of London, and yet it is 
just these very churches and chapels which 
need most of all the sympathy and en- 
couragement of the Assembly, the enthu- 
siasm that is born of largely-attended 
meetings, the joy of knowing and feeling 
that they are not fighting the battle of reli- 
gious freedom alone, but are closely asso- 
ciated with others, who are of one mind and 
one spirit with them. 

So it was decided that a beginning should 
be made in this direction, and last Satur- 
day a meeting of the Assembly was held at 
Mansford-street, Bethnal Green, and another 
gathering is to be held at Effra-road, 
Brixton, for South London, on March 14. 
But will the Commttee of the Assembly 
take into consideration the desirability 
of holding these meetings at regular 
intervals at different centres: during the 
summer, for instance, in the country, and 
during the winter at some of the churches 
in London ? Why should not we in 
the London district follow the example of 
our friends in Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
visit some of our interesting and delightful 


which had been held by the 


country chapels on Saturday afternoons in 


the summer? The success of last Satur- 
day’s meeting should encourage the Com- 
mitteee to go forward with this side of their 
work. 

It was at the invitation of the Mansford- 
street Chapel Committee that this meeting 
was arranged, and it was attended by some 
250 or perhaps 300 people. These were 
mostly connected with one or other of the 
congregations in the East of London, for 
whom, of course, the meeting was specially 
intended. In addition to Mansford-strcet, 
the congregations at George’s-row, Stepney, 
Limehouse, Stratford, Walthamstow, and 
Ilford were well represented, and in addi- 
tion there were several friends present 
from Essex Chu ch, Rosslyn-hiill, Little 
Portland-street, Hackney, and Stoke New- 
ington-geeen. The large number of young 
people present, who seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy the meeting, is a hopeful sign for the 
future of our churches. 

The proceedings began with an organ 
recital in the church by Mr. John Harri- 
son, who presided at the organ during the 
service. At 7.30 the opening hymn, ‘‘ We 
come unto our father’s God,’’ was sung 
very heartily by the congregation. A 
short lesson was read by the Rev. Gordon 
Cooper, the minister of the chapel, after 
which prayer was offered by the Rev: T. E. 
M. Edwards, the minister of the Assembly. 
The Mansford-street choir then sang the 
anthem ‘‘ The strain upraise of joy and 
praise.”’ After this simple service four 
short addresses were given, dealing with the 
work of the Assembly. 

The Rev. F. K. Freesron, of Essex 
Church, was the first speaker, and he 
gave an interesting historical address on 
‘* What the Assembly Is.’’ But first he 
explained the object of that gathering. 
They had come, he said, that they might 
feel the joy of meeting together, and might, 
at the same time, arouse fresh interest in 
the Provincial Assembly. It was most 
fitting to begin, as they had done, with a 
service of praise and prayer. The Assembly 
was an organisation of the churches and 
congregations in London and South-Hast- 
ern counties, which were on the roll ofthe 
National Conference; and its formation 
was the outcome of the paper read by 
Dr. Martineau at the Leeds Conference in 
1888. In that paper Dr. Martineau had 
pleaded earnestly for a better organisation 
of the churches. His suggestions gave rise 
to considerable discussion, and were warmly 
taken up by the leaders of the London 
churches. Dr. Sadler presided over a 
meeting called to consider the question of 
co-operation among the scattered churches 
in the London district; and a resolution 
was carried to the effect that ‘‘itis expe- 
dient that a Provincial Assembly be formed 
as in the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire.’ It was further*agreed 
that the body of Presbyterian Ministers 
should be asked to carry out the resolution. 
A meeting of this body was called, Dr. 
Martineau presided, and again spoke 
strongly of the need for more co-operation 
among the scattered congregations. And a 
resolution was carried that a Provincial 
Assembly be formed. A gencral meeting 
of the congregations was called together, 
and Dr. Drummond moved a. resolution 
that ‘‘ with a view to closer union and co- 
operation among the churches,-a Provin- 


| gregations closer together. 


cial Assembly be constituted.’’ This was 
on October 23, 1889. The Assembly is 
thus a representative organisation. con- 
sisting of the ministers of the churches on 
the roll, and of two delegates duly ap- 
pointed by the congregations. Its object 
has already been made sufficiently clear : 
it is to bring the churches and congrega- 
tions into closer union and co-operation, 
that the strong may help the weak, the 
rich, the poor. The Provincial Assembly 
brings them all together into one organisa- 
tion, and helps them to realise that they 
are one church in many places. In con- 
nection with the Assembly there was a 
Sunday School Union, an Advisory Com- 
mittee, and a Ministers’ Pension and In- 
surance Auxiliary Fund ; all of which helped 
to create a sense of common life among the 
churches. In conclusion Mr. Freeston ex- 
pressed his conviction that the Assembly 
was, in a small way, meeting the needs of 
the churches, and preparing the way for a 
larger future. It had been started under 
the happiest auspices, and all the leaders 
of thought and life in the London churches 
had worked for it—Martineau, Drummond, 
Carpenter, Nettlefold, and Wicksteed. The 
question of open trust-deeds was one that 
was coming prominently forward, and our 
principles were gaining ground; and he 
appealed to those who believed in these 
principles ‘‘ to count it a pride, an honour, 
and a joy’’ to work for the Provincial 
Assembly. 

The Rev. F. H. Jones, President of the 
Assembly, was the next speaker. The 
subject of his address was: ‘*What the 
Assembly hopes to do,’’ and he empha- 
sised the remarks made by the previous. 
speaker, explaining more fully the meaning 
of the term ‘‘ non-subscribing,’’ which he 
thought was perhaps not understood by 
some of the younger people. To subscribe 
meant literally ‘* to write one’s name under,”’ 
and was the word used when men signed 
a declaration of faith, or series of articles 
of belief ; by writing his name under them 
a man showed he believed in them. Almost 
all the churches to-day required their 
ministers, if not their members as well, 
to ‘‘subscribe’’ in this way to certain 
doctrines ; but in our churches membership 
was perfectly free and open. He told of a 
Jesuit father, who had been expelled from 
his Order because his preaching was not 
in accordance with the creed of the Catholic 
Church; such a thing could not happen 
among us; we were free to teach and to 
live our highest and our best. Mr. Jones 
then spoke of the earnest desire of the 
Assembly to bring the churches and con-. 
Many of them 
were small in numbers, some were very 
isolated, and felt they were almost power- 
less. By every means in its power the 
Assembly wanted to unite them, so that the 
few members of one congregation, meeting 
perhaps in one room, might feel that they 
were part of a larger church, working in 
the same spirit for the same principles. 

Mr. Joun Harrison gave expression to 
the regret which all felt at the unavoidable 
absence of Rev. Henry Gow, who was to 
have spoken on: ‘‘A Free Church.’’ 
He would not attempt, he said, to take 
Mr. Gow’s place, but would say a few 
words on what he thought ‘‘The Assembly 
ought to do.’? He maintained that it was 
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welfare of its ministers: He had attended 
meetings to consider the question of the 
supply of students for the ministry, and 
had asked what prospect they held out to 
young men of earning a decent living. 
As President of the Assembly he had in- 
quired into the position of the ministers on 
the roll, and had been shocked to find that 
some were working for stipends which a 
merchant would be ashamed to offer to a 
clerk! This was a matter for the Assembly 
rather than for individual churches: they 
expected many things of their ministers; 
and the duty of caring for their welfare 
was one they must not neglect. 

Mr. AtrreD THOMPSON, the treasurer 
of the Mansford-street congregation, was 
the last speaker. He gave an earnest 
address on: ‘‘ What the young people 
can do for the Church.’’ He thought the 
young people should fully understand the 
principles for which their church stood 
before they joined it; but having joined it 
they should live for it, and be ready to sacri- 
fice a great deal for it. They did not mect 
together merely to worship; they must 
prove their love to God in the service of 
man. And so the young people must be 
ready to enter into the larger life of the 
churches—into the larger life of the com- 
munity. Thus would they become leaders 
of men. Happy is the church that is rich 
in young life that looks forward in that 
spirit! Ifthe spirit of the young people is 
right—if they understand the power they 
will have in the future, and fully realise 
what it means—the work they can doin the 
church is endless. If they do their best 
they will be living members of a living 
church, with a living faith in the living 
God! 

At the conclusion of Mr. Thompson’s 
address, Ebenezer Eliot’s hymn, ‘* When 
wilt thou save the people ? ’’ was sung, and 
the benediction brought this part of the 
meeting to an end. 

An adjournment was then made to the 
schoolroom, where refreshments were 
served, and a delightful hour was spent in 
social intercourse. Lveryone had_ thor- 
oughly enjoyed the meeting in the church, 
and a fine spirit of enthusiasm pervaded 
the whole gathering, which was a great 
SUCCESS. 


Tus tale of the Divine Pity was never yet 
believed from lips that were not felt to 
be moved by human pity.—George Eliot. 

Preacu the Truth, and for this end you 
must seek and get it; and this is among the 
hardest labours of life. To see things as 
they are, to see them through a clear, 
uncoloured medium, to strip them of every 
disguise, to put to silence our own passions 
and prejudices, to resist the intolerance, 
the servility, the established errors and 
earthly modes of thought, the arrogant 
pretensions and the nervous fears of the 
multitude around us, and, amidst all these 
hindrances and obscurations, to discern the 
truth in its simplicity and majesty; this 
is a labour which turns to sport the toil of 
the hands and the sweat of the brow; and 
to hold fast this truth openly, fearlessly, 
amidst outcry, scorn, desertion, persecution, 
is a heroism before which the exploits of 
conquerors grow vulgar and tame.—- 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. 


Tue ‘‘New Theology’’ has created 
some excitement in the Eastern Counties. 
The correspondence in the newspapers 
has been exceedingly poor, but ministers 
of most denominations have had some- 
thing to say about it, including preachers 
in the Cathedral. The orthodox sermons 
have been somewhat apologetic in tone ; 
they have not revealed any strenuous 
effort to grapple with the subject, and 
they have not condemned the movement 
in the old, spirited, confident way. Some 
preachers have dealt with the fall of man 
as though they had never heard of Darwin. 
Others, like the old aristocrat who declined 
combat with the expert swordsman on 
the ground that his challenger was ‘‘ too 
little of a gentleman,’’ have avoided the 
issue by asserting that one combatant 
is ‘“‘too little of a theologian.’’ The 
local papers have given full reports of 
our ministers’ sermons, and some people 
outside our churches have recognised 
that our ministers are the best authorities 
on the subject. Good congregations have 
gathered to hear them, despite the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

There is generally some theological 
discussion being carried on in the Hastern 
Daily Press. This week the topics are 
‘*Tnfant Baptism ’’ and ‘‘ Our Common 
Christianity.’’ Startling ideas are occa- 
sionally expressed. A plea for more 
union was recently put forward by one of 
our ministers, who pointed out that in 
the early Christian Church the Lord’s 
Prayer was an adequate devotional bond 
and, as Dean Stanley said, ‘‘ the whole 
Liturgy.’’ This brought from a High 
Churchman the reply: ‘‘If one may 
just speak for oneself, to me, personally, 
the Lord’s Prayer is utterly meaningless 
apart from the sacramental worship of 
the Church, and the implied faith in 
the Divinity of Christ and the truth of 
the Blessed Trinity.’’ Statements of 
this nature lessen one’s hope of union on 
the things we have in common, but, in 
spite of them, we find signs that the general 
outlook is becoming broader. 

The other churches of the district will 
pardon me if I mention Norwich first. 
Friends will be glad to know that the 
house on the right of the chapel is being 
pulled down, and that by the end of this 
weck the site for the Martineau Memorial 
will be cleared. The contract for the 
building, according to the plan which 
appeared as aninset to THE Inquirer, 
was signed a few days ago by Mr. Stevens, 
the chapel secretary, on behalf of the 
congregation. Naturally, there is some 
excitement over the event; the young 
people are already talking over special 
work ior next winter. But the feeling 
that is deepest in some of us is the desire 
that this memorial, which will perpetuate 
a noble name in the district, may be opencd 
free of debt. It would be unfortunate 
if, after having received generous subscrip- 
tions to the fund, we were to fall short 
of the required amount by a few hundred 
pounds. It will be seen from the next 
published list of subscriptions that the 
appeal outside the congregation is now 
for £300. The congregation are doing 


their best; they have raised the £500 to 
which they originally pledged themselves, 
and are on the way towards their second 
£500. 

Some of us would not have been so bold 
in our appeal, if we had not felt that there 
is the possibility of building up a strong 
Institutional Church here, which will be 
a great moral influence in the immediate 
neighbbourhood, and. a source of strength 
to the other churches of Hast Anglia. We 
have lost heavily through the deaths of 
old and respected members, the last to be 
taken being Mr. D. C. Betts. The minister 
has officiated during the last six years at 
the gravesides of a quarter of the con- 
gregation, but for every old member who 
has passed away two young ones have 
stepped forward to take his place. There 
are eighty-two subscribers on the present 
list whose names were not there six years 
ago, The sums subscribed are smaller 
than those of the older members, but the 
amount now being raised is larger than it 
has been for some years. There are about 
300 children and over 30 teachers in the 
Sunday-school; 50 young people over the 
age of sixteen in the minister’s class. It 
was the possibility that such facts implied, 
as well as the desire to erect a worthy 
memorial to Dr. Martineau, that strength- 
ened us to make the appeal we did. We 
cannot fully express our appreciation of 
the earnestness and ability which Mrs. 
Mottram has brought to this work. 

Her letter, which will be found in this 
week’s InQuIRER, gives further informa- 
tion as to the progress of the Memorial 
Fund, and makes a most welcome 
announcement as to the stone-laying on 
April 20, the day before Dr. Martineau’s 
birthday, on which, being a Sunday, 
special services of commemoration and 
thanksgiving will be also held. Then we 
shall look forward with good hope to the 
autumn, for the opening of the building. 

The Rev. W. J. Pond is leaving Long 
Sutton to take up the ministry at Whit- 
church at the beginning of March. It 
is now sixteen years since he re-opened 
the chapel at Long Sutton, spending the 
first Sunday waiting in vain for someones 
to join him. He has been settled in Hast 
Angha longer than any other minister 
now in the Eastern Union, and has had a 
good and religious influence upon the long, 
straggling village, having done all that 
could be done, and kept a congregation 
together under peculiar difficulties. We 
trust the change to Whitchurch will give 
him the larger opportunity he merits. 

The Rev. Richard Newell lives in the 
sleepiest town in the sleepiest part of 
England. Even his natural enthusiasm 
cannot rouse the people of Framlingham 
from their drowsiness. His chief work 
is done at Bedfield and Monk Soham, 
where he acts not only as minister, but 
as business agent to the villagers, and so 
prevents the middle man from getting 
much profit out of their produce. He 
must be one of the few ministers in Eng- 
land who finds the best market for his 
congregation’s eggs. 

At Hapton, for the first time in the 
history of the chapel, which dates back 
to Cromwell’s time, an evening. service 


the attendance at the afterng 
has been larger. 
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a member of the Local Board of Guardians. 
He writes: ‘‘In the country, perhaps 
more than in the city, a great effort is 
always being made to raise the moral 
tone of the people; overcrowding and 
the want of proper cottage accommoda- 
tion opening a wide door for lapses into 
a state which does not bring credit on a 
Christian community. The cry, ‘ Back 
to the land,’ is not repeated here, the 
minister and his wife having been almost 
eompelled to help the overplus population 
in migrating to districts where they can be 
useful. Cottage property is not in favour 
with the landlords, a new cottage is nearly 
a miracle, and the walls of some of the old 
ones let in both daylight and plentiful 
wind.’’ Yet this district strikes one as 
most under-populated. Here is a problem 
for social reformers. ; 

A course of Sunday evening addresses 
has been delivered at Braintree. On 
some occasions people have not been 
able to find room in the iron building, 
and have gone away. Mr. Fuller is 
arranging another course. The interest 
in the ‘‘ New Theology ’’ has been keen 
at Yarmouth, and Mr. Birks has not 
been backward in seizing the opportunity 
thus afforded of making our beliefs more 
widely known. Some new members have 
been added, and it ssems probable that 
within a few years Yarmouth and Filby 
will be lifted out of the difficulties which 
have hampered them during the last 
few decades. Mr. Connell has made a 
good start at Bury St. Edmunds. We 
are looking forward to his welcome meeting, 
which will be held, we suppose, during 
next month. That may draw some of 
the Bury people away from the thought 
ef the forthcoming pageant. The special 
sarvices at Ipswich have been well attended. 
Some years ago an attempt was made to 
exclude Mr. Tavener from the Ipswich 
Social Settlement, on the ground that he 
was not a Christian. He has successfully 
fought this prejudice, and is lecturing at 
the Settlement again next month. ; 

There are certain difficulties in the Hast. 
Fhe chapel at Lynn is closed. That is 
eur chief problem. But on the whole, 
despite heavy losses, we are moving for- 
ward. ALFRED Hatt. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and bs sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
eee 
Brighton.—A distinctly cheering and opti- 
mistic tone rang through the proceedings at the 
annual meeting of the congregation which was 
held on Wednesday, Feb. 13, with the Rev. 
Priestley Prime in the chair. The only draw- 
baek was the announcement that Miss Boys, who 
has been connected with the Sunday-school for 
so many years, felt compelled to give up the 
greater part of her duties. Anadmirable super- 
intendent, however, has been found in Mr. 
Dallaway. The Treasurer, Mrs. Brown, pre- 
sented a financial report very favourable on 
the whole, and other members of the congrega- 
tion who undertake the management of the 
various institutions affiliated to the church, 
such as the Monthly Calendar, the Ladies’ 
Working Party, the Reading Circle, &c,, spoke 
very hopefully of their different sections, and 
“\ the Rey, Priestly Prime, proposing the vote of 
“thanks to the various officers, expressed the 
conviction thab/if all the members of the con- 
en” ~~~ > pulled well together, he would in 
“to-~-e “ing to a well filled 
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church at every service. 


taking up his duties at Brighton. 


Clifton.—At a Lenten service at Oakfield- 
road, Church, on Friday evening, February 15, 
the Rey. John Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, was 
The Rev. E. I. Fripp, Minister 
of the Church, and the Rey. Donald B. Fraser, 
of the David Thomas Memorial Church, also 
«Are we forgetting 
God?” was the subject of Dr. Hunter’s sermon, 
The man to 
whom God was a real presence, he said, was 
the truly religious man, and towards the close 
of a very earnest appeal he said that the duty 
of the churches was to arouse in the hearts of 
the people the sense of Gcd and their responsi- 
He felt more and more that the 
great and critical battle was not between forms 
of religion, not between the old theology and 
the new, but between religion andindifference. Let 
them pray and work for a revival in the churches‘ 
for a realfsith in God, that would manifest 


the preacher. 


took part in the service. 


the text Deuter. viil. 11. 


from 


bility to Him. 


itself in the world around. Instead of vexing 


and hindering one another, instead of giving 
themselves up to smail problems and sectarian 
issues, let them do their utmost to turn the 


thoughts of men to the reality of the living 
God. They must not forget God in the educa- 
tion of the children. It would be a pity if 
denominational rivalries and strong party feel- 
ings should drive them to exclude religion from 
the schools. ( 
themselves to habits of meditation and prayer. 
In his concluding remarks the preachcr ap- 
pealed especially to the young people not to 
forget God, to rob their life of its greatest need. 
Let them come face to face with God, and take 
up all that faith in Him meant, {t would 
mean illumination and strength to them, joy, 
and cternal life. 

Dover.—Mrs. Ginever gave a lecture on 
Hungary at the Town Hall, on Monday evening. 
There was an andience of nearly 1,000 persons, 
who listened with rapt attention to the thrilling 
story of Hungary's trials and heroic achieve- 
ments, as told in the <loquent language of the 
lecturer. Excellent music was provided at 
intervals by M. Géza de Kresz, the distinguished 
Hungarian violinist, to the accompaniment of 
Mr. Aylmer. 

Dundee.—The forty-first anniversary of the 
revival of the Unitarian Society in Dundee was 
celebrated last Sunday, the Rey. H. William- 
son taking both services. On the following 
evening the event was further celebrated by a 
pleasant social gathering. 

Halstead.—_The Rev. T, E. M. Edwards 
preachedat the Free Christian Church on Sunday, 
February 10, and afterwards presided at the 
annual busiaess meeting represeuting the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, from which society the 
congregation has supplies. The secretary re- 
ported the same number’ of members as last 
year, and a very slight increase of the average 
attendance ; and the treasurer’s balance in hand 
compared favourably with last year. The usual 
officers were elected, and votes of thanks passed 
tothe Provincial Assembly ; the voluntary band, 
and the chairman. 

Knutsford (Opening of New Roomis).— 
A tea-meeting was held on Wednesday, Feb. 20, 
to celebrate the opening of a Ladies’ Room, 
which has been added to the schoolrcom, and 
which can bo used for committee and other 
small, meetings. Beneath this a most com- 
modious kitchen has been arranged and also a 
heating chamber, while the whole building has 
been supplied with a hot water apparatus. 
Nearly 90 sat down to tea, and at 7 o’clock the 
chair was taken by Mr. Travers Hadfield, who 
was supported by the Revs. A. Gordon, D. 
Agate, and G. A. Payne, and Mr. M, Allen. 
Letters of apology for absence were received 
from Mr. Alfred Holt aud Mr. George Holt. An 
excellent concert followed, consisting of songs, 
pianoforte duets, banjo and violin solos. The 
alterations and additions have cost nearly 
£600, towards which £442 has been raised 
during the past year by donations and sales of 
work. ° 

Leeds: Hunslet—The second conference 
of the session of the Yorkshire Sunday School 
Union was held on Saturday last, when represen- 
tatives from Leeds (Mill Hill, Holbeck, Hunslet), 
Bradford, Pudsey, and Wakefield, to the num- 
ber of seventy, were present, After tea, the 


Altogether, it was a 
very encouraging and hopeful meeting. There 
was also a very gratifying attendance of mem- 
bers and friends at the services on Sunday, 
Feb. 17, the second anniversary of Mr. Prime’s 


Then they needed to discipline 


president, Mr, E. O. Dodgson, called upon Mr. 
Charles Stainer to read a paper on “Childhood 
and Theology.’ The paper was a thoughtful 
plea for a return to the serious teaching of 
religion based upon definite doctrine. The 
reader advocated the grouping of the scholars 
into three sections according to age; the first, 
including scholars under ten, second, under six- 
teen, with subjects and class books graded to 
suit those ages. An interesting discussion eu- 
sued, in which Messrs. Dodgson, Brook, Jackson, 
Clayton, Hill, the Revs. C. Hargrove, H. Mac- 
Lachlan, and W. R..Shanks complimented the 
reader, and generally approved the plea of the 
paper. Votes of thanks followed. : 

London: Bermondsey.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Fort-road congregation was held on 
Thursday, Feb. 14. The chair was taken by 
Mr. George Callow, in the place of Mr. John 
Harrison, who wes prevented fiom being present. 
Satisfactory reports of progress were presented, 
and a resolution of thanks to the Provincial 
Assembly and to Mr. John Harrison, for his 
constant interest was moved by Mr. Seymour 
Marks and seconded by Mr, J. Jeffreys. Rev. 
T. E. M. Edwards replicd on behalf of the Assem- 
bly, and said they had been greatly cheered by 
the report of improvement that had lately come 
to them. It was then moved by Mr. John 
Jones, and seconded by Mr. A. Crocker, “That 
the congregation congratulate the minister, Rev. 
Jesse Hipperson, onthe improvements shown in 
the attendance avd the interest taken by the 
young people,” Mr. Hipperson replied, express- 
ing his gratitude for the kindness shown to him 
and his wife, and for the help of faithful workers 
attached to the church. A further resolution of 
thanks to those workers concluded the business, 
and an enthusiastic meeting was brought to a 
elcse. 

Londen: Stamford-street.—(Visit of the 
Rt. Hon. R. K. Causton, M.P.)—On Monday, 
Feb. 18, the Rt. Hon. R. K. Causton, M.P., paid 
a visit to Blackfrairs Mission and Stamford. 
street Chapel, and occupied the chair at the 
Ballad Concert given under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hudson. In the course of 
a short racy speech, Mr. Causton spoke of the 
pleasure it gave him to come once azain 
amongst his old friends at Stamford-street 
Chapel, where he was quite sure a splendid 
work was carried on under the supervision of 
the Rev. W. Lyddon Tucker. Mr. Causton 
alluded to the increasing interest which was 
being taken in mission work by th» ladies, 
and remarked, that for many duties they 
were much better fitted than gentlemen. 
He regretted that it was impossible for 
him to stay till the conclusion of the pro- 
gramme, as he bad to get back to the House of 
Commons to be present at an important 
division, but he assured his audience that should 
he again be asked to take the chair he would 
endeavour to remain with them throughout the 
whole evening. The Rey. W. L. Tucker, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Causton for 
his kindness in being present that evening, 
remarked that the keen interest shown by him 
in all matters connected with the welfare of the 
Borough of Southwark, had endeared him to 
the hearts of all his constituents, to whatever 
political party they belonged. They all con- 
gzatulated Mr. Causton on the honour con- 
ferred on him by the Prime Minister in select- 
ing him for the important post of His Majesty’s 
P.ymaster-General, and they all hoped that he 
would live long to fill the office. The concert 
then proceeded, and was greatly enjoyed, as the 
Popular Concerts at Stamford-street always 
are. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Mr. John Henry 
Slater, who, after a long and painful illness, 
passed away on Friday, Feb. 15, in his thirtieth 
year, was in his boyhood a scholar in the 
Sunday-schoo! of the Church of the Divine 
Unity, and afterwards became a teacher. For 
some time he acted astreasurer, while his father, 
Mr. Charles M. Slater, was superintendent. The 
funeral service at Jesmund Old Cemetery on 
Monday was conducted by the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle, an old friend of the family, in tho 
presence of a large number of friends. 

Preston.—The annual congregational party 
was held on Monday evening, February 11, and 
about 130 sat down to tea. At the subsequent 
meeting, Councillor Parkinson took the chair, and 
said it was the largest meeting he had known at 
the church. he Rev. Charles Travers, in a 
review of the past year, spoke with much satis- 
faction of the healthy condition of the congrega- 
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tionfand urged the importance of the Sunday 
School. Councillor Rawsthorn dwelt upon the 
great end of religion as the deepening and 
strengthening of their moral and _ spiritual life, 
and Mr. Crookall spoke on behalf of the school. 
Mr. W. Haslam, J.P., moved, and Mr. F. 
Chadderton seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. In the annual report the committee 
stated that the year 1906 had been one of 
persistent and harmonious effort, with very 
gratifying results. Mention was made of the 
fact that the alterations had cost over £900, of 
which sum £200 had been berrowed. ‘The total 
income for the year was £612, including £272 on 
the building fund. As compared with 1903, 
there had been an increase on chapel income 
account of over £60. The number of members 
was 123. 

Southend-on-Sea.—The annual meeting of 
the congregation was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 13. In the unavoidable absence 
through indisposition of Mr. John Harrison, of 
London, the chair was taken by Rev. T. E. M. 
Edwards, who was supported by Rey. Frederic 


Allen, Rey. F. Summers, Professor P. N. 
Chatterjee, M.A., Mr. Delta Evans, Mr. T. 


Sloman (treasurer), and Mr. M. J. Frankland 
(secretary). The secretary’s report stated, that 
at the end of October last, Mr. Evans having 
completed his twelve months’ engagement as 
their minister, the committee had passed a 
unanimous resolution of thanks to him for his 
services, and esrnestly requesting him to con- 
tinue his oversight of the church for another 
year. Mr. Evans had replied that, as he felt 
the strain of the work almost too much for him 
in addition to his ordinary business, he did not 
think he could tie himself down for a whole 
year, but was willing to stay on for a time. 
Hearty thanks were accorded to Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart., Miss Emily Sharpe, 
Mr. John Harrison, and the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
others, for financial help to carry on the work; 
also for lectures and pulpit service during the 
year to Principal Gorden, Professor Sen, Dr. 
Ghosh, Revs. Dr. Mummery, I. E. M. Edwards, 
John Page Hopps, L. Jenkins Jones, Messrs. 
H. G. Chancellor, W. J. Clarke, and George 
Ward. The financial statement, which was con- 
sidered eminently satisfactory, showed that 
whereas twelve months ago there was an old 
debt of £20 owing to the treasurer, that had 
now been wiped off; £50 had been paid for a 
new pipe organ: all the gencral expenses had 
been met, and there was a balance in hand of 
£4 14s. 2d, The treasurer added that never had 
they had such a prosperous year before. Of 
course this was mainly due to the success of the 
bazaar held last spring, and the generosity of 
outside friends. The officers end committee 
were re-elected. Capital speeches were made 
by the chairman, Revs. F. Allen, F. Summers, 
and Professor Chatterjee, A programme of 
music was then gone through, under the genial 
chairmanship of Mr. Summers, Mr. Edwards 
having had to leave to catch a train. On the 
motion of the minister, cordial thanks were 
passed to th e friends from London and those 
who had contributed to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

Torquay.—tThe visit of the Rey. W. G. 
Tarrant, who took the morning service on 
Sunday, Feb. 10, and spoke on ‘The Bible 
To-day,”’ was much appreciated. There was a 
large and attentive congregation. 


F To understand any man, we must have 
sympathy for him, even affection. No 
intellectual acuteness, no amount even of 
pity for hiserrors, will enable us to sce the 
man from within, and put our own souls 
into the place of his soul. To do that, 
one must have passed more or less through 
his temptations, doubts, hunger of heart 
and brain.—Charles Kingsley. 

SLEEP rests and restores the body to a 
fuller and fresher hfe. Christ would not 
have called death sleep merely because of its 
exterral lkeness. His thought struck 


deeper than that; he meant that death 
does for us what sleep does for the body ; 


repairs, invigorates, and repeats for us 
the morning of life—TZ. 7, Munger; 
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SUNDAY, February 24. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jussr Hrpperson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Woonrne, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 1L15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar Daptyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FrREEsTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuryas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. E. W. 
SmitH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M:A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rey. F. Hanxkinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Horps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rey. Gorpon Coopmr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Frnix Tayior, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, “Is the Bible 
for the Child?” ; 7, «‘ Hducation—Secular 
or Religious,’’ F, W. G. Foat, M.A., D.Litt. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, Anniversary Services, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
C. E. Prez. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MumMERY. 
PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEzt. 


BiacKkpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt MoGer. 

BuacKeroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurNEMoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road,11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BraDrForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerupic Jonus, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
streot, 11 and 7, Rev. PriwsttEy Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. GrorGE STREET. . 
CamBRIDGE, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. F. W. Staniey. 


The Children’s: 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to gro children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Cailard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Gralby whobbon 
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Every Packet bears 
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CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surru. 

CuzsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvrever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LerrorstrR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PrtTzoup, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Livurpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LiveRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opeers, B.A. 

Marpstong, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FarquHaRson. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Joun 
Hunter, D.D. 

PorrsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn: 

ScarsorovueH, Westborough, 
Rev. OTrwxrLu Bins. 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLue REep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.80, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WitLiaM AGar. 

SoutuEnD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Drtra Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TROWBRIDGH, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 
J. WaIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley: 
road, 11 and.6.30, 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G: 
H. Vance, B.D. 


WALES. 
New Street Meeting House, 11 


10.45 and 6.30, 


ABERYSTWITH, 
and 6.30. 

Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev, S. Burrows. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carntown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEn Baumrortu. 


19% CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


; DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnencg, Bart., J P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jungs, A.R.1.B A. 
Miss Cxrcrt GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. Hagpcastiz, RENCE. 
E.S.1. Miss Ornmez. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. : 

| 10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 


110/018 4/01 6|014 2 | 011i 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
puree houses for their own occupation. 
rospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICK, Manager. 


DEATHS. 

Harrison.—On February 19th, very suddenly, 
of pneumonia, Thomas Robert Harrison, 
509, Coveutry-road, Birmingham, in his 74th 
year; 54 years with Messrs. Peyton-a 
Peyton, Bordesley Works. 

Herrorp.—On February 11th, 
North Devon, John Hr 
son of William a 
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"NEW AND RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 


A FREE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


By J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 

THE CATHOLICITY OF RELIGION. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF DOCTRINE. 
SYMBOLISM. THE HIGHER CHURCHMANSHIP. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS :—INTRODUCTION. 
AN UNDOGMATIC CHURCH. 


READY. Maps and 62 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, net. 


TENT AND TESTAMENT. 
A Camping Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on 
Scripture Sites. 

By H. RIX, B.A., 

Late Sec. Royal Society of London. 

“Nothing so interesting has been written on Pales- 


§ tine asit wasin the time of Christ and as it is in the 
& present day.’—Daily Mail. 


FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 28. 9d. post free. 


LIFE AND MATTER. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


How To 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Price SEXPENCE net. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
59, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpoy, E.C. 


Schools, etc, 
OE 
HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 


AND Boarpina SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
HAicHeaTe, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tazo, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Oricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministera. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
: ABERYSTIWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
_ PrincipaL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKE, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated Teacher, holds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for all advanced examinations, Many years 

experience in public schools and private 
families. 


ERMAN Y.—HOME FOR GIRL 
STUDENTS, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Conservatorium of Music. Good German. 
Every home comfert. Next Term at Con- 
servatorium begins March ist.—Prospecius on 
application to Miss Parmer. Schwindstrasse 4. 


\ \ FILLASTONSCHOOL, NANTWICH 
An Unsectarian Public School. 

The next ENTRANCE and FOUNDA- 

TION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


will be held on March 19th and 20th—For 
particulars apply to the Heap MasrTer. 


EW GRAVEL PIT UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, CHATHAM PLACE, 
HACKNEY. 


The Rev, Henry RAwuines, M.A., will 
deliver a Course of Four Sermons on Sunday 
evenings in February, at 7 p.m. : 

THe WEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF NATIONS. 
Feb. 3. Wea'thand well-being—Their relation. 


vegans wR 10 Why so much poverty ?—Economic 


Causes. 
17. Why so pe Pore ty ?—Moral causes. 
Seeds and duties, individual and 


Crown 870, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 28. 9d. post free. 


ACH 
By A. F. MITCHELL, of Sheffield. 


Fa nS 
f WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE FULFILLING OF 
TRE NEED OF 


ADY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RE 
NATURALISM & RELIGION. 
By RUDOLPH OTTO. 
Translated by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. | ; 

“The coolness with which the naturalist position is 
set forth, and the final calm exhibition of the religious 
sense as the only one which interprets for us the 
ultimate meaning of the world, combine to make the 
book one of the class entirely apart from the 
erdinary run of apologetics.”—Christian World. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net ; 1s. 8d. post free. 


THE COMING CHURCH. 
By Rey. Dr. JOHN HUNTER. 


BIBLE. 


Board and Residence, 
emaGneesy 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the Higk- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococs. 


sr LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—‘‘ Cran- 
KD tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Porter. 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Beautiful winter 
resort. Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, 
music, home comforts and genial companion- 
ship. Responsible charge taken of the younger 
guests. Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate termsa.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

-V HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or witbout attendanee; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 

near sea and station; terms moderate —Mres. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street, 


SOUTHPORT. 


MVHE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan. 

On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 
how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 

OAST OF NORMAND Y.—To be 

Let for the summer months, pleasant 
FURNISHED HOUSE close to tke shore. 
Containing dining, drawing, and seven bed- 
rooms, kitchen, &c.—Apply, Madame Lexoir, 
43 rae Duplessis, Versailles, France. 


2 (TEMPERANCE), 
s HART ST., BLOOHSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. & 


Near the British Museum. 


gq This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
i bas passenger Lift; Electric Light in all Rooms; @ 
tj Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
te Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard § 
By Rooms ; All }looys Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; & 
pa Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from § 
8s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for & 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast im 
# and Dinner, from 8s. Gd. to 19s. 6d. per day. 
2 Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Bockcraft,’ London. 
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E. NORMAN REED ® CO,, 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


eee! 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their CommercialDepartments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
uired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Linited, Witton, Birmingham, 


OTEL MANAGERESS. — House- 

keeper, thoroughly experienced in first- 

class routine, desires re appointment. Excellent 

caterer, accountant, and organiser. Disen- 

gised. Distance no object.—A. Z., Clovelly, 
haftesbury-road, Bournemouth. 


AN TED .—Capable NURSE for 
three children, 6 months, 24 years, and 

boy of 7} going to school.—Mrs. JosErH 
WICKSTEED, Letchworth (Garden City), Herts. 


ANTED by February 20th, Trained 

Lady HOUSH-PARLOURMAID, to 

work with lady cook in a quiet situation, near 

Dublin. Help given.—Address, Mrs. Hoag, 
Stratford, Rathgar, Dublin. 


“MMHE UNITY.” — Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
Ons copy post free, 14d.—is, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
age.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
otiram, Manchester, 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 
Invalid Children’s Convalescent Hospital Home, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, 
London, 
HIS Home receives poor children, after 
illness cr surgical treatment, in order, by 
good air, good food, and good nursing, to assist 
them to regain their health and strength. 

Girls admitted from:3 to 12 years old; boys, 
from 3 to 10 years. Application to be mads 
to Miss M. Prircuarp, Hon. Sec., 11, High- 
bury-crescent, London, N. 

Subscriptions and donations will be grate- 
fully received, and may be sent either to the 
Hon. Treasurer, W. M. Biytu, Esq., or to 
Miss M. Pritcuarp. A report of the work 
done during the last year can be had on 
application to the Hon. Secretary. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ees 


Saturpay this week, that is to-day, is 
the decisive day of battle for London, in 
the County Council election. It will be 
most lamentable if, through any neglect 
to vote, the forces of progress should 
suffer even a partial defeat. Calumny 
has been busily at work. The more 
determined must every citizen be, who 
desires to promote the well-being of this 
vast community, to do his duty at the 
poll. : 


The terrible catastrophe which befell 
the G.E.R. steamer Berlin on the morn- 
ing of Thursday week, at the Hook of 
Holland, actually at the entrance to the 
harbour, comes very close home to those 
who have frequently cross by that route. 
Profound sympathy with those who are 
. mourning for the victims of the wreck, 
both passengers ‘and crew, mingles with 
admiration for the endurance of the little 
Temnant that was ultimately saved, and 
especially of the three women who passed 
two nights in that dreadful plight, and no 
less for the noble courage and persistence 
of the men who at last effected the 
rescue; : 


Mr. McKenna’s Education Bill dealing 
with ‘‘ Special Religious Instruction’ is 
‘now before us. Its intention is to relieve 
the scruples of Passive Resisters, and it 


attempts this by directing that, while the 
local authority shall pay in full the 
salaries of teachers in non-provided 
schools who have given this special 
religious instruction, the managers of 
these schools shall repay one-fifteenth of 
the salary to the local authority. The 
proportion named is considered roughly 
equivalent, on the average, to the time 
time taken for direct denominational edu- 
cation. Those who favour the Bill do so 
because it will prevent the use of the rates 
to ‘support Sectarian teaching; and 
though other grievances remain unre- 
dressed, such as the continuance of tests 
for teachers and the denial of full public 
control, the removal of one gr.evance is 
better than the removal of none. 

On the other hand, the Bill is regarded 
as unsatisfactory by others besides the 
clergy and their friends, whether Anglican 
or Roman Catholic. These latter, of course, 
protest against being made to pay for 
special denominational teaching, while the 
**Cowper-Temple’’, Bible teaching, which 
they say is equivalent to Nonconformist 
teaching, is to be given freely in provided 
schools. But strong criticism has been 
already expressed by such Liberal educa- 
tionists as Mr. Hirst Hollowell and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. Lord Stanley urges 
that the crux of the situation is public 
management. The lccal authority should 
not be called upon to pay for what it does 
not control. In his opinion the intention 
of the Bill can easily be evaded, should 
it be passed ; and it is clear that, simple 
as it looks, the measure will undergo 
stormy discussion. 

Mr. G. CursteRTon devoted a column 
of Monday’s Daily News, under the head- 
ing ‘‘ ABook of the Day,’’ toa character- 
istic notice of the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas’s little book on ‘‘ A Free Catholic 
Church,” concerning which Mr. Freeston 
wrote in these columns last week. 
‘*Tf the men of the New Theology,”’ says 
Mr. Chesterton, ‘‘desire a clear and 
intelligent book, a book maintaining much 
of their position, but maintaining it with 
an almost antiquated clarity and courage, 
they could g:t nothing better than this 
book. With much of the-ultimate drift 
of it I cannot myself agree: but 
differences from its matter are almost 
swallowed up in my primary approval of 
its manner. Mr. Lloyd Thomas has all 
the real scholarly independence and the 
real spiritua] sense of honour which was 
the glory of the great Unitarians.’’ 


A sprigs of articles by Mr. G. R. Sims, 
in the Tribune has been attracting a good 


deal of attention, and the subject is cer- 
tainly one of the gravest importance, 
namely, the ruin and destruction of young 
children, due to the haunting of the public- 
house by their mothers. When, as is so 
often the case, they are accompanied by 
their offspring, the evilis manifold. Often 
the children are given poison to drink, or, 
at any rate, they are accustomed to the bad 
surroundings, and as is well known the air 
of the public-house is itself a menace to 
health. The question is to be followed up 
in a conference at the Tribune Rendezvous 
next Monday evening, to be presided over 
by Sir Thomas Barlow. The subject is 
strictly limited to the one point, and it is 
proposed to get an expression of opinion 
in favour of a Bill in Parliament to abate 
the evil. Among the responses to the 
Tribune’s invitation was one from Dr. 
Carpenter, Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxtford, who wrote: ‘‘ I am convinced of 
the urgent need of raising the age at which 
young persons shall be served with intoxi- 
cating drink in ordinary public-houses or 
beer-houses. The question must be kept 
constantly before public attention, and 
every effort made to support an effective 
demand for further legislation.’” 


EXeTeR Hatt is no longer to be the 
familiar temple of ‘‘May Meetings.’” 
Whether its name will continue is uncertain, 
but its function as a place of secular enter- 
tainment will take from it the peculiar 
interest so long attached to the big and 
dingy meeting-place of innumerable phil- 
anthropic and religious associations. The 
announcement comes almost as a shock to 
our sense of security and permanence. It 
sounds like the closing of an era. But, 
perhaps, to our readers there is no shock ; 
if so, that only the more emphasises the 
change. People, chapel folks as well as 
others, now flock to London in the evening 
for varied places of amusement. Time was 
not very long ago when, for large circles of 
the religious public, a concert hall, to say 
nothing of a theatre, was taboo; while a 
music hall was a term of vague reproach 
for an unimagined worldliness. Then 
Exeter Hall was an excitement as well as 
a pilgrimage, to which people resorted early 
in the morning provided with crochet 
materials and sandwiches. The long, long 
mectings were an event in many lives. 


We do not forget the Sacred Harmonic 
Concerts. These were also held at Exeter 
Hall, and many middle-class families from 
the suburban chapels attended these con- 
certs because they were given in that Exeter 
Hall, which was to them a place of quasi- 
sacred memory. There they might go 
without offence—there, but there only. 


; : i 
Then an cxception was made in favour of | 
sacred oratorio at Albert Hall, and so the | 
process continued. 


Luavine Exeter Hall the Y.M.C.A, is to 
have a magnificent new building in Totten- 
ham Court-road:. It is to be a. memorial 
to the late Siz George Williams, with whose 
name the Association has been .so very 
intimately connected. One feature of the 
new building is to be the provision of about 
300 bedrooms to be let at 5s. a week. 
They are intended to serve the use of some 
of the 15,000 lads who every year come up 
from the country and find a difficulty in 
obtaining lodgings. The George Williams 
Memorial will be quite near to the reno- 
vated Whitefield’s Tabornacle, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether its competition 
will be adversely felt by Mr. Sylvester 
Horne and his colleagues. We know that 
the institutional work carried on at White- 
field’s has seriously affected similar efforts 
made in at least one neighbouring church. 


Tus following interesting note, under 
the heading ‘‘ Rehgion in Business,’’ 
appears in the Chicago Unity of January 
31. It is the substance of a leaflet. which 
gives the matter in four languages, for 
the employees of the Bourne Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., and is issued by the treasurer : 

‘** You will receive herewith the thirty- 
fourth semi-annual dividend upon wages. 
Profit sharing will be continued another 
six months. I feel myself happy to con- 
gratulate you upon the recent advance in 
wages, which placed Fall River again upon 
record as paying the highest wages known 
to the cotton industry in all the world. 
I sincerely hope there may never be 
another reduction of wages here. There 
ought not to be. The business should be 
adjusted to this schedule. 

** T trust this may be the merriest Cheist- 
mas ever known here. May all try to- 
gether, manufacturers and operatives, to 
make Fall River the most attractive spot 
on earth for textile wage-earners. Having 
this thought in mind, the board of direc- 
tors of the Bourne Mills have unanimously 
authorised me to announce to you the 
experiment of a vacation week in August, 
1907. While I have not made it a habit 
to take vacations myself (except a short 
trip to Hurope in 1900), I can see that in 
these strenuous days it is becoming more 
and more a wholesome practice. 

‘‘The mills will close Saturday noon, 
August 24, and reopen Tuesday morning, 
September 3, allowing you ten days of rest 
and recreation. 

‘*TIn lieu of regular pay, the directors 
have also unanimously authorised me to 
offer’ you an extra dividend upon your 
wages, payable just before the vacation, to 
the amount of 50’per cent. of average week- 
ly wages earned by éach one of you, cém- 
puted from the record of your wages during 
the present profit-sharing term closing next 
June. 

‘* Like all our dividends upon wages, the 
August vacation dividend will be paid to 
you upon the single condition of continu- 
ous faithful service. It will be in addition 
to the regular Fourth of July dvidend.’” © 


THERE is no service like his that’serves 
because he loves.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


THE “INOQOTRER: 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 
——— ee 
COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP : 
ITS ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


Tur point I indicated, rather than 


laboured, in my previous letter was that, 


as municipal management inevitably driits 


into the hands of autocratic officials, im- 
periectly supervised by elected representa- 
tives of increasingly restricted capacity, 
the supposition that such control would 
be better than that of private enterprise is 
manifestly unsound. Mr. Edwards fails to 
understand this, but Mr. Solly has found 
that private benevolence is killed by State 
action. It follows that, if the field of 
State or Municipal enterprise be widened, 
similar causes will multiply officials and 
still further limit ability in positions of 
control until the whole nation is divided 
into two classes—the more or less in- 
efficient Governors and the Governed ; and, 
before long, the latter would find that they 
toiled only for the benefit of the former. 
That this is so follows from the ordinary 
workings of human nature, and may be 
seen exemplified in the pages of history, a 
sadly neglected study. Ancient Peru af- 
forded, I believe, the most perfect example 
of a State entirely organised on socialistic 
lines. Regulations, meant f6r the good of 
all, resulted in the officials becoming 
tyrants, so that the enslaved people 
despairingly welcomed Cortes as a deliverer. 
Hqually, when I said that the bureaucrat is 
necessarily sterile, [ expressed what is 
historically true, and what also follows 
from the situation. Given a man ap- 
pointed to administer certain duties in a 
prescribed way, obliged to please those set 
over him, and equally obliged to keep 
those below him to their defined tasks, a 
mere link in a chain, he must soon become 
merely a part of a machine whose wheels 
run in the grooves of routine, and, if he is 
proud of his work (as Mr. Edwards trium- 
phantly quotes) he comes to believe that 
that work, his office, and he the official, are 
the main objects of the State, and the 
people whose affairs he can influence mere 
pawns in the game. This, again, is the 
inevitable sequence of the working of 
human nature. We find it in history, and 
can see it in those countries where the 
bureaucratic system is more firmly estab- 
lished than in England; but even in 
England those who have had business with 
municipal committees or officials, or 
Government Departments, will have often 
noticed tendencies in that direction. 

That Mr. Edwards adduces minor im- 
provements made by Government em- 
ployees to show that bureaucrats are not 
sterile, shows only that he has no sense of 
proportion. It would be more to the 
purpose if 1 told him how Sir W. Preece, 
the eminent electrician in the service of the 
Post Office, years ago sent messages across 
the Bristol Channel by induced currents 
(without wires), and no practical advan- 
tages resulted. It was reserved for Mar- 
coni, youthful” and unaided, to invent 
wireless telegraphy and make it generally 
useful. Mr. Edwards proposed to disprove 
my view of iree competition, but, instead, 
of doing so, presents only lurid assertions 


| of his own which are entirely arbitrary and 


unprovable. In his letter, declamation 
takes the place of reasoning and facts 
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wear new faces. He speaks of private 


employers discharging their workmen when 


they have no work for them, but forgets 
that the State must at times do the same, 
as at Woolwich recently. Yet> even the 
most advanced socialist would-not argue 
that the South African war-should have 
been kept going indefinitely in order to 
provide work for artisans at Woolwich. 
The conditions of employment vary, 
and must vary everywhere and always, 
with the ever-varying requirements of 
mankind, the seasons and the harvests. 
No officials can be wise or capable enough 
to forecast these or to evade their effects. 
On the contrary, rash interference only 
aggravates unavoidable evils. This also 
we may learn from the pages of history. 


“Socialism,” quotes Mr. Edwards, “ main- ~ 
tains that industrial operation should be- 


made subservient to human good.” Pre- 


cisely. The individualists say that that is _ 


what takes place now, so far as the arena 
is left. open to the free play of competitive 


influences, which words are the economic . 


expression of the law which runs through 


the world—‘‘ the survival of the fittest.’’ 


Given a fair field and no favour, those 
things which are not subservient to human 
good must disappear. Only, people must 
be left free to Judge for themselves what 
they consider to be to their own human good. 
No official can do it half so well tor them. 


If, aiter reading Mr. Edwards’ letter, we - 


look round and see that there is far more 
generally diffused wealth, comfort, health, 
ease, morality, and of all else that 1s good 
everywhere, and far less crime, poverty, 
suffering, disease and other evil things 
than ever before, we must conclude that 
Mr. Edwards has made a mistake, and 
that Individualism is not a ghastly failure 
aiter all, but a well-tried friend, worth 
keeping. 

One difficulty in arguing on Socialism is 
that so many call themselves Collectivists 
or Socialists only because they would like 
to see social conditions better than they 
are, withont having realised all that 
Socialism implies, and without having 
studied serious works on the subject; 
hence their views are vague and shifting. 
A really Socialistic State would be 
an organisation covering, directing, and 
limiting all the most trivial as well as the 


most important details and events in the - 
daily life of all men and women, and ~ 
inevitably reducing all things to a dead - 


level of drab monotony. Ii any doubt 
this, it can only be because they have not 
thought the matter out. 
made clear easily enough. If, for instance, 
the State is to find employment and 


subsistence for every man and woman, it _ 


must necessarily appoint to each his 
particular place and function in the social 
organism. No individual preferences could, 


be allowed to interfere with the smooth — 


working of the whole scheme. But, as 


places and functions are not unlimited, it _ 


follows that the State must be able to 
regulate the number, character, and posi- 
tionof its citizens. 


Mr. Solly’s remarks on competition show | 
how great is the influence which words _ 


have even on the best minds. Since 
Carlyle presented it in ugly guise, well- 
intentioned reformers have always spoken 
of competition as the evil thing; yet, as 


I have said, it is but the equivalent of — 


Yet it can be - 
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Nature’s law, and, if we postulate a 
beneficent Deity, that law must be good. 
If there were no competition, all progress 
could only be at the pace of the slowest. 
Mr. Solly has the remedy in his own hands 
—let him persuade people to become 
Christians. When they are that, they will 
hold all things in common, as of old, and 
there will not be any need for legislation. 
But the reform must come from within, not 
from without. It is precisely because our 
spiritual guides, clerical and lay, have, on 
the whole, been unsuccessful, that so many 
oi them look longingly to the State to 
come and heip. It was the same feeling 
which drove the Church in the fiiteenth 
century to appeal to the Secular arm. In 
those days it was thought that soundness 
of theological opinions was essential, and 
the heretics were burned for the good of 
their souls and those of others. 

As opinions became less important, 
morality advanced to the front. Preachers 
preached it, and turned to Parliament to 
enforce it. They do so still. But a later 
school has arisen which preaches comfort, 
and, too, calls for State help. Men are 
losing their hold on the next world, so, 
not unnaturally, try to make the most of 
this one; and, therefore, our guides tell 
us that environment is a necessary ndus 
for moral growth. Their thoughts turn to 
ease and comfort, which they want the 
Municipality or State to provide. Work 
is spoken of as if it were an evil instead of 
being, as it is, the salt of life. They no 
longer tell us that we are weak, selfish, 
indolent, and the rest, but they pat us— 
that is to say, the greater number of us, 
tho so-called working classes—on the back, 
and tell us how gentle, good, and patient 
we are, and how wicked landlords and 
capitalists wrong us, and that all we need 
to be happy is to have municipal tramways 
and the rest. 

Kingsley tells of a rustic to whom 
some one left a pound a week for life. He 
passed the twenty more years he had of it 
sitting on a gate smoking. That is not the 
ideal which has helped the old world 
along, and most men will prefer to believe 
that é 

‘“ life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the strokes of doom.’’ 
Tf life were all ease, all certainty, all 
arranged jor us, such as Socialists would 
have it, what need for souls? We should 
be as happy as are the beasts of the field. 

Mr. Millin speaks scathingly of Socialists 
who would deprive an inventor of en- 
couragement cr reward, which he thinks 
could be easily devised. He forgets that 
under Socialism all wealth would belong to 
the State, and that no man could have 
material advantages over another. It is 
but another instance of how little Socialists 
know about Socialism. This. is apparent 
also from the illustrations which they 
adduce to prove its practicability. With- 
out any exception, they rest their case 
on the success of the post office and 
municipal gas, water, and tram schemes ; 
but it does not follow that a Government 
department could work cotton mills or 
engineering shops equally well. Indeed, it 
is known that Government shipyards and 

the like are surpassed by private enter- 


& 
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prise; and the experience of the Whole- 
sale Co-operative Society has shown tbat 
success in administration and success in 
production are not equally at command. 


Whether the postal service is a boon for 
which we owe admiring gratitude to the 
State, and whether it does more for us 
than private enterprise would have done, 
may be learned from history. 

Firstly, no State has ever originated an 
inland postal service. That has always 
had to be done by private enterprise. 

In 1606 Lord Stanhope obtained a patent 
—that is, a monopoly—for that purpose. 
In 1626 the Company of Merchant Ad- 
venturers received one, and in 1638 Thos. 
Withering improved the service and ex- 
tended it to the Continent by contracts 
with the Count of Thurn and Taxis, 
whose family started a postal service there 
in 1560, and maintained it until it was 


taken over by the Prussian Government in 


1867. Stamp collectors will remember 
the Thurn and Taxis Stamps. 
It was not until 1657 that the Govern- 


ment undertook the monopoly, charging 
twopence for a letter conveyed eighty 


miles. 


Meantime, J. Hill, a York attorney, had 
placed post horses between York and 
London, and attempted to introduce a 
penny post for all England, but the State 
!) had stopped him, as it stopped, in 
who established a 
penny post for London, with seven sorting 


1688, T. Dockwra, 


and four or five hundred collecting offices, 


and ten deliveries a day; and Thomas 


Povey, who established a halfpenny post in 
London in 1697. When, in 1782, Thos. 
Palmer started mail coaches for the safer 
and speedier conveyance of letters, the 
State officials pertinaciously opposed him, 
maintaining that the existing system was 
all but perfect (which is characteristic of 
the attitude of officials towards all change, 
then and now, as it. always must be). The 
Post Office was finally constituted a 


Government department in the reign of 


Queen Anne, but the public did not get a 
penny postage until two hundred years 
after Hill attempted it, at his own msk, 
and Londoners have not got a halfpenny 
letter post yet, more than two hundred years 


after Thos. Povey established it and was 


stopped by the State. Even now the 
|mucb-vaunted State Post Office depends 
almost wholly on private enterprise rail- 
ways to carry its letters, and ceald do 
nothing without them. Water supply also 


owes its birth and development to private 


enterprise. A Dutchman—Peter Moris— 
started the first waterworks in London in 
1582; and when Hugh Myddelton, in 
1612, had spent his. means in bringing 
water from the New River, King James 
had to come to his aid, tor the City Corpora- 
tion considered the scheme unnecessary. 
Gas lighting was, of course, invented by 
a mere individual, who got no State aid, 
but much hindrance. The marvellous 
profits which municipalities are supposed 
to derive from gas manufacture are 
produced by the sale of gas tar to 
German aniline manutacturers. When, 
under Socialism, the demand for bright 


colours and other tar products ceases, the | 


profits on gas making will cease also. 
Corporations which owned gasworks 

hindered the introduction of electric light- 

ing, and the State hindered that and the 
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introduction of electric trams by penalising 
private enterprise to favour municipalisa- 
tion. Thus, knowing the past, we may 
forecast the future. 

RicHarp Srmon. 

Nottingham, Feb. 19, 1907, 

Sir,—I am sorry if I hurt Mr. Rawlins by 
what he refers to as an ‘‘ accusation of 
ignorance,’ but I cannct think that in 
pointing out what he seemed to be unaware 
of 1 exceeded the bounds of “legitimate 
debate.’’? I said that he assumed a 
sudden and universal subversion of our 
social and commercial fabric because he 
urged objections to any Socialist advance 
that could not possibly arise apart from 
such subversion. When he reterred to 
Socialist failures in France and America, 
surely there was nothing illegitimate in 
pointing out that there was a splendid 
Socialist success in front of his own house 
of which he seemed all unaware. Even now 
he apparently cannot see that roads are a 
development of Socialism. He says that I 
quite ignore the fact that roads are origin- 
ally made by private enterprise and capital. 
Well, they generally are. But the reason 
of it is, of course, that at present nearly 
all houses are built by private enterprise, 
and some sort of road must necessarily 
be made before the building can be com- 
menced. Society has already made 
advances in the Socialist direction by regu- 
lating the width of roads and controlling 
many oi the details in the building of 
houses, and it has begun to build them 
outright. When the community builds 
whole streets—as it has actually begun to 
do in London—it will, of course, make the 
roadways from the outset; but they will 
be no more Socialistic than they are now 
when tbey are taken over, as they prac- 
tically always are. The pomt Mr. Raw- 
lins says I ignore does not in the least 
afiect the matter. 

Mr. Shaen Solly says that the public road 
is an example, not of Socialism, but of 
Communism. It is astonishing that there 
should be so much confusion of thought 
on the distinction between ‘‘ Collectivism,” 
and ‘‘ Socialism,’’ and ‘‘ Communism,”’ 
or what is supposed to be the distinction. _ 
** Collectivism’’ and ‘‘ Socialism ’’ are 
merely two words for the same thing— 
working together, by common means, for 
the common good. ‘‘ Communism ’’ is 
Socialism in its fullest development. How 
far we can attain to that ultimate develop- 
ynent or how far it Is desirable to do so, is, 
and always must he, a matter for, con- 
sideration as we advance. It depends on 
circumstances. Jn our roadways we have _ 
pushed our Socialism to the point of abso-- 
lute Communism. They are maintained 
at the common expense and are iree to 
everybody without any direct payment. 
There are many reasons why our water 
supply should be placed on the same foot- 
ing, and some day there can be no doubt 
everybody will be as free to useawater as 
everybody is now to walk in-the strect.. 
Our present system is an intermediate one. 
lt d mands payment calculated on a rough 
estimation of supply. That is. Socialism 
that has not yet advanced to the Com- 
munisiic stage, though there would be na° © 


‘difficulty in making the advance  to- 


morrow if we cared to do it. Municipal 


tramways ac in the same intermediate 
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stage, and perhaps when people live in a| AT THE FEET OF THE CHRIST | ness. I have sometimes thought I saw 


less feverish condition of hurry and worry 
and come to a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the conditions of health and the 
value of walking as a means of promoting 
it, it may be possible to communise the 
tram services and to add free rides to irce 
roads. In the gradual reduction of fares 
we are clearly approaching this, but as 
long as everybody is in a hurry and every- 
body is tired, and everybody will eagerly 
take everything he can get for nothing, it 
will be impracticable to abolish fares, 
because the existing tram service would be 
simply swamped and overwhelmed. 

Mr. Rawlins quotes from Mr. Edwards’s 
article of the 26th ult., and says 1 contra- 
dict him. ‘‘ The ethical basis of Col- 
lectivism,’’ says Mr. Edwards, ‘‘ regards 
the personal gain of the individual as an 
incidental and secondary good. It aims 
only indirectly at the benefit of the indi- 
vidual.’* Well, we sball never attain to 
that ethical altitude by the mad scramble 
of competition; but it wculd be down- 
right good Christianity it we could get to it, 
and as the far-away ultimate issue of a 
well-ordered social system it looks to me 
to be far more probable than the slavery 
with which Mr. Rawlins threatens us. We 
may hope that society will attain to that 
in the end—every man ior the public 
good first, and for his own interests only 
secondarily and indirectly; but I still 
maintain that under existing conditions no 
rational Socialist would think of so apply- 
ing his principles as to deprive the inventor 
of all personal motive for inventing. It 
is not necessary, and it would not be 
common sense, and if any ‘‘ Joint Com- 
mittee of Socialist Bodies ’’ — whoever 
they may be—say that ‘‘ municipalisation 
can be accepted as Socialism only on con- 
dition of its forming a part of national and 
international Socialism,’’ all 1 can say is 
that they are talking nonsense. Why 
should so acute and clever a man as Mr. 
Rawlins allow his thinking and wniting 
on social reform to be infiuenced by such 
utterances? This pronouncement should 
to him be obviously untrue. Why should 
he be the one to urge it against social 
principles which—however impracticable 
he may think them—are essentially Chris- 
tian ? G. F. Mirun. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES. 

Sir,—I am anxious to learn of any of our 
schools and missions up and down the 
country, in which there exist Boys’ Bri- 
gades for physical drill and training in 
first aid, or similar instruction, other than 
distinctly military exercise; and I shall 
deem it a great favour if any of my brother 
ministers, or school superintendents, who 
have had experience of such, will kindly 
communicate with me.—CHARLES Roper. 

16, Westbere-road, Cricklewood 

London, N.W. 


WuaATe’ER "tis good to wish, ask that of 
Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope 
to see; 
Pray tobe perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be: 
But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
—RHartley Coleridge; 
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EXTRACT FROM THE ‘‘ WEISSNICHTWO 
ANZEIGER’” OF JAN. 2, 1907. 

YESTERDAY our representative was per- 
mitted the honour of an interview with 
our venerable chief magistrate, whose long 
life has witnessed the transformation of 
our city from what was little better than 
an unenlightened medizval town to a 
prosperous commercial centre of modern 
life. Remembering how much of this 
beneficial change has been due to his 
activity and example, we thought our 
readers would be interested in any particu- 
lars of his career which he might be willing 
to offer for publication. It is with some 
hesitation that we have decided to publish 
the results of this interview, but we have 
been influenced by the fact that it shows 
how much superstition and prejudice had 
to be overcome, even in the case of so 
enlightened a man, before we could enter 
on our present path of progress and 
prosperity. Moreover, from an antiquarian 
point of view, there is much interest in 
what he said. Our representative found 
him alone, as is his custom when not 
engaged in business or public work, in a 
well-furnished but somewhat gloomy apart- 
ment, on the tables of which lay many 
statistical and official papers. On the 
wall hung a single picture, understood to 
be the portrait of his deceased wife. He 
seemed to be in his usual remarkable 
health both of body and of mind. He 
said :— 

‘* You ask for some details of my life. 
There is only one that has any real interest. 
I have always doubted whether it would 
be wise to say more of it than became 
public at the time. Now I fear the time 
has gone by when it could be of any use 
todo so. Iam well aware that my fellow- 
citizens regard me with much respect on 
account of my success in business and my 
public services. They are about to erect 
a statue of me in the Dom Platz, so that, 
when the end comes, as it must soon do, 
my memory may, as they say, be per- 
petuated as an example to younger men. 
jt is this which decides me to speak now. 
It may be they will, perhaps wisely, 
countermand the statue. But no, I think 
not; they will not sufficiently understand. 

“T am,as you know, a Protestant, yet I 
have always had much sympathy with our 
Roman Catholic brethren. If we are right 
in some things, they seem to be so in others. 
And are we not agreed about the great 
things, agreed, alas! to profess, not 
always to perform? I have specially 
loved our great Cathedral and its solemn 
services: The great churches beyond the 
Alps I have not seen; but Koln, Strass- 
burg, Mainz—they are larger, yes, but not 
more beautiful than ours; and they have 
no such statue of the Christ: You know 
it, how it stands by the great pillar at 
the junction of the north transept and 
the chancel? A sitting figure, the idea 
taken, they tell me, from a great picture 
by Michael Angelo in a chapel in the 
Vatican, I forget its name—Christ in 
judgment, stern, threatening. But in our 
statue, so they say, is something which 
suggests a tenderness behind, ready to 
break forth upon him who will submit, 
which is not in the picture: It may be so. 
I do not know the picture; but I know 
our Christ; I know his majesty and stern- 


his tenderness, but that was long ago. 

‘“In my younger days ‘ Our Christ’ 
played a great part in the life of the city. 
Not often, it is true; but now and again 
his presence was felt with strange power 
among us. That is long ago, forty years 
since the last time. You will not remem- 
ber; most men have forgotten. 

““ Always the great west door stood 
open day and night. It is so still. They 
would have closed it at nights long ago, 
but that I have prevented: Why, Ihardly 
know, for surely it is all past history now. 
Such things have ceased to happen. 

** © An ancient superstition which cost 
the lives of many unfortunate people,’ so 
writes the latest historian of our city. We 
did not think so in my youth. You will 
know the story. How from time to time 
in the early morning hours one would be 
found lying dead at the feet of the Christ 
—sometimes of the poor and humble, 
sometimes of the rich or distinguished 
classes, more often women than men. 
Yet always we deemed it well with such, 
for we believed of them these two things, 
that they had been sinners (in that not 
greatly differing from the rest of us), and 
that they had submitted and found peace. 
For, even as the cold form was lifted from 
the marble floor, there was upon the face 
a look of youth and peace. 

‘* Death came not to all who lay at the 
feet of the Christ. Now and again a great 
and sudden change would come over one of 
the citizens. His manner of life would be 
altered. He no longer sought wealth or 
honours. Content with what he had, he 
would devote himself to some manner of 
quiet service of his fellow men. On his 
face would come something of the look of 
those who had died at the feet of the Christ. 
None ever told, but we knew that such 
also had lain there. To Catholic and 
Protestant alike it might come, and when 
it had come, behold! he seemed to be 
neither Catholic nor Protestant any more, 
but to have passed out of himself and 
beyond both. Such was our ancient 
superstition. No doubt, no doubt, we are 
wiser now. 

‘* Forty years ago I was already a rich 
man. I was also a public man, and had 
filled many offices in the city. Into 
business I had put my strength and wits, 
and had reaped a large reward. It is not 
difficult if you will have it so and are not a 
fool. Yet non2 has accused me of dis- 
honesty. They could not. Who more 
than I has been the cause of our extended 
commerce, our new industries, our growing 
wealth? In that and in my growing 
honours I was almost wholly absorbed: 
Yes, they will do well to erect the statue. 
Have I not given my life? I grew steadily 
to a point. What should come next ? 
They say you must either continue to grow 
or begin to decline, grow better or worse: 
I doubt it. It seems to me that where I 
was then, there I am now. I was rich; 
powerful, respected, not much loved, I 
think. Now I am indeed richer, more 
powerful, more respected—not more lovedz 
But in all this is no growth, I think. 

‘* Did I say not much loved? Let me 
qualify that. By one I was tenderly 
loved. The world has forgotten my wife: 
She left no children to keep her memory 

;green; That is her portrait, but you do 
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not see the soul in the face, and she kept 
her soul alive. To her the growing wealth 
and dignity brought little satisfaction. 
She would say that it was taking possession 
of us and would strangle our life—that we 
must move on to higher planes of life. 
Ever she tried to win me to some change, 
but always sweetly and tenderly. I could 
not then understand her—can only dimly 
dosonow. Slowly we grew more and more 
apart, notwithstanding our love, which no 
quarrel ever defaced. I thank God for 
that. He knows I loved her to the end, 
and do so still. Yet I knew she was in- 
evitably moving from me, in spite of all 
her wish to help and cherish me. I think 
we shall scarcely meet again, the distance 
is too great. Yet the door still stands 
open: 

Ba ‘“ So it was forty years ago: On the 
last day of the year I had been chosen for 
the chief magistracy; in the morning I 
was to be formally installed in that office 
which I have ever since held. All day my 
mind had been full of affairs. When night 
came I felt myself too fatigued and excited 
to rest. I scarcely noticed the absence of 
my wife. It was so common for her to be 
summoned away on some errand of mercy 
while I was occupied in business details. 
I went out into the night, and soon found 
myself in the Dom Platz. 

‘*That was before the days of electricity 
and tramears. In winter time the Platz 
would often at a quite early hour be very 
dark and still. Soit was then. The snow 
lay deep upon the ground. It whitened the 
gabled roofs and cornices of the old houses, 
and picked out the buttresses and corbels 
of the great towers ofthe Cathedral. The 
frost was keen: A full moon shone brightly 
in the south. Now and then an occasional 
wind moaned rather sadly among the 
spires and pinnacles overhead. 

‘* The great west door stood, as usual, 
wide open, looking like the entrance to a 
gloomy vault, save that far away up the 
nave a shaft of moonlight, piercing the 
window of the south transept, lay aslant 
the darkness: 

‘*Tt was not any doubt about my life 
or the wisdom or rightness of it that drew 
me within; little more, I think, than a 
vague curiosity. Yet, as I passed up the 
long nave, a sense of something about to 
happen, of an impending crisis, grew upon 
me: Was I to witness one of those strange 
events? Was I perhaps to be myself 
summoned by the Christ ? But no, there 
I felt secure: My path was too clearly 
marked out for me, notwithstanding what 
she felt about it. Then I fell to musing 
about my future. I would do more to win 
her sympathy, more to make her happy in 
this life which opened so full of promise 
before me: It could not really be incom- 
patible with hers: More money to do 
good with should be hers, in my new 
position more opportunities of doing it. I 
had much faith in money: Yes, she 
would come to see the wisdom of it all yet. 
So thinking, I reached the last pillar in the 
nave on the south, and stood looking across 
~the moonlit space beneath the open 
lantern, which rose high into the darkness 
_above my head. 

‘*There was the Christ, and, as I gazed 
upon the figure, a feeling of relief came 
upon me, for no impulse drew me to its 
feet: The call was not to me: I, at any 
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rate, stood free from this delusion: Why, 
I thought, should such a call come to 
anyone? Should I not use my new 
influence to prevent the possibility of it in 
the future ? Even as I thought thus there 
returned upon me a sense of oppression 
and fear. From above my head in the 
great darkness there seemed to come low 
sounds as of birds moving softly to and 
fro; and, looking up, faint flashes of light 
seemed to break the gloom: Presences of 
some kind were surely there: With an 
effort 1 turned to go, and then stopped 
suddenly, for far down near the open door 
I saw the faint outlines of a figure moving 
slowly up the central aisle. Nearer and 
nearer it came, until, just as I had resolved 
to remain and deliver this poor victim 
from the impending fate, it moved forward 
into the moonlight, and I beheld my wife. 
Ah, God! my wife! 

‘*T started forward, and at the sound 
she turned towards me with a look of 
infinite tenderness and yearning: Then, 
with a look J knew so well, she held out to 
me one hand, just as in the early days 
when we wandered among the mountains 
it had been her habit by a gesture to invite 
me to clasp her hand in mine and run 
lightly side by side down some flowery 
slope. It was not necessary she should 
speak; only too well I knew that now she 
would have me join her at the feet of the 
Christ, and my choice was already, was 
irrevocably, made. For a minute she 
stood mutely pleading, while I, frozen into 
silence, made no sign or movement. Then 
slowly she let fall her hand, turned away 
her sweet face, surely none has ever been 
so sweet ! and moved on. 

‘*Then I moved also, determined to 
draw her away; but again she stopped and 
turned towards me with a different look. 
TI saw that she knew my purpose and 
forbade it, and I dared not disobey. That 
strange power, too weak to draw myself, 
was strong enough to hold me from her. I 
knew that already she had passed beyond 
my reach, that the irrevocable had come 
to pass: Slowly she knelt before that 
awful figure, bowing her gracious head. 
Then, as she knelt and I stood powerless, 
the moon passed behind a cloud, darkness 
filled the place, and out of it I heard for 
the last time her beloved voice: ‘O my 
love, farewell! and now, go!’ And, 
blind and stumbling, I made my way out 
of the great west door. 

‘* The next day she was found dead at 
the feet of the Christ, and I became chief 
magistrate of this city: Forty years have 
passed, and none have died there since; 
Yet the door still stands open. 

‘* That is the event of my life; there is 
nothing else that matters: Tell it, if you 
will.”’ 

Such was the strange story of our 
venerable chief, on which we do not think 
it well to offer any further comments of 
our own. 


From THE ‘‘ WEISSNICHTWO ANZEIGER ”’ 
or JAN. 3, 1907: 


It is with the deepest regret that we have 
to record the recrudescence amongst us of 
a most painful form of superstition, and 
that in a most unexpected quarter. Harly 
this morning our much respected chief 
magistrate was found dead in the Cathe- 


dral at the feet of the well-known image of 
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Christ. Dressed in his official robes; he 
was found lying full length on the marble 
pavement, with his arms extended, and 
his long white hair flowing on the ground: 
In one hand was clasped a small minia- 
ture portrait of a remarkably beautiful 
woman. His face, save for the white hair, 
seemed to have become singularly young, 
and to have lost much of the sternness 
which was so characteristic of it; 

We forbear all personal comments, 
especially in view of the singular interview 
with him reported by us yesterday. But 
we shall, we are sure, b2 only voicing the 
general feeling of the city in demanding 
that something be done to prevent such 
occurrences in future. It is, we suppose, 
too much to expect that the Cathedral 
authorities will remove this painful statue, 
which is so completely out of harmony with 
modern sentiment ; but at least steps may 
be taken to prevent access to it except at 
stated hours, and under proper supervision. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM.*—I, 

Proressor Praker’s book grows out of 
a controversy with which we have no 
immediate concern, since it is of the 
nature of a family disagreement next door: 
Rather more than a year since, Mr. Peake 
addressed to the Primitive Methodist 
Leader a series of articles criticising the 
International Lessons so largely used in 
orthodox Nonconformist Sunday-schools: 
Correspondence followed, and ‘‘ Reform in 
Sunday-school Teaching,’’ which contains 
the Leader articles in an expanded 
and revised form, is the result. The 
criticism of the International Lessons—a 
criticism directed mainly against their 
snippety character and the ‘‘ incoherent 
knowledge ’’ which they foster—is inter- 
esting and suggestive even to those, like 
ourselves, who do not use them; and 
something may be said later on of these 
Lessons; But the opening chapter of the 
book on ‘“‘The Task of the Sunday- 
school,’’ and the three closing chapters, 
take a wider range, and are of real value 
to all Sunday-school teachers; 

Mr. Peake says he writes the book ‘‘from 
an urgent conviction that the intelligent 
hold of the next generation on Christianity 
depends largely on the reform of our 
Sunday-school teaching.’? He touches on 
the deficiencies in secular teaching with 
the remark: ‘‘ The test of successful 
education is that, after a boy has been 
working at a subject for several years, he 
should be able to show some adequate 
result for it: After all the years spent 
in the Sunday-school, to say nothing of 
the numerous sermons they have been 
forced to hear, what have our young people 
to show for wt?’’ What ought to be 
the outcome is summarised under three 
heads :-— se 

(1) A clear and definite apprehension 
of what Christianity means. 

(2) Areason for the faith that is in them: 

(3) Instruction in the Bible; 

On all these points the writer has things 
brief but wise to say, Thus, on (1): “‘I 
am not, of course, pleading for such a 
training as is given to the ministry, but 

** Reform in Sunday-school;, Teaching.” By 
A. S. Peake, M.A., B.D., Dean of the Faculty 


of Theology in the University of Manchester 
(James Clarke & Oo. 1s. 6d.) 
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I do plead for something that shall be 
systematic and precise. It is undesirable 
that the fundamental tenets of religion 
should be learnt at haphazard, out of 
connection with each other, and in a very 
crude and undigested form.: We should 
consider it the primary duty incumbent 
upon us to instruct our children in Chris- 
tianity as we understand it. Let us see 
that they are able to give an intelligent 
account of the leading principles of the 
Gospel, instead of a bald caricature, 
marked alike by inaccuracy and dispro- 
portion.’’ And on (2): ‘‘ Let them see 
that their religion can be defended on 
grounds of reason, and is not merely to 
be based on authority or the prescription 
conferred by long possession. If a man 
fails to understand the Gospel, he cannot 
enter into the fulness of its enjoyment; 
and if he does not know how to defend it, 
there is a peril that it may be wrested from 
‘him.’’ As to Biblical instruction, ‘‘ The 
Bible is a vast literature, and at best only 
a beginning can be made.’’ There are 
““ essential things that ought not to be 
neglected. . . . Assured results ought not 
to be ignored. It is not the latest 
novelties, but well-tested conclusions which 
have been accepted by the vast majority of 
scholars, that ought to be set before our 
young people. We pay too high a price 
for traditional views when we make our 
children bankrupt in faith.’’ But, ‘‘ while 
Biblical criticism is important ... we 
should not overrate its importance or 
put our emphasis in the wrong placc.’’ 
Another point insisted on is that ‘‘ the 
children should have an outline of the 
leading events in Hebrew history arranged 
in chronological order and dated’’; so 
that they may be saved from ‘‘ a confused 
jumble in their minds,’’ of which jumble 
pathetic instances are given. 

Our author goes on to remark that it 
seems to him ‘‘ a matter of great moment 
that our young people should be familiar, 
in its main outlines, with the growth of 
the religion of Israel, and it is still more 
necessary that they should understand 
the various types of teaching in the New 
Testament. :.: A sense of the Bible 
as a whole ought to be given to our chil- 
dren, and,’’ says Professor Peake, ‘‘ I rank 
that as second only to the importance of 
the understanding of Christianity and a 
knowledge of the lines on which its defence 
should be conducted. But there is one 
thing more which IJ feel sure that we 
should aim at in the religious teaching of 
our young people. We ought so to teach 
the Bible as to create an enthusiasm for 
it. . . : Viewed simply as literature, it must 
always rank as one of the world’s great 
‘classics, and many may be won to love 
it through a feeling for its literary qualities 
who would not be attracted by its religious 
and moral teaching. It is a great thing 
to get them to love the Bible for any 
reason; if they begin with appreciation 
of it as literature, we may trust that by- 
and-by they will be aroused to a sense 
of its value for religion. To make it 
distasteful to them is the worst service 
that the Sunday-school can render.’ 

Starting from these principles, Professor 
Peake—one of the gentlest and most 
courteous of men, as well as one of the 
most accomplished of modern Biblical 
scholars of the broad orthodox type—pro- 
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cceds to criticise very effectively in his 
three following chapters the method and 
the details of the International Lessons. 
The general schemes for successive years 
seem to him badly chosen in their relation 
to each other, and the detailed working 
out is open to constant objection. Some 
of the selected passages are too long for 
one lesson, others are too short; for no 
obvious reason, some fine passages are 
excluded altogether. And the result is 
confusion in the mind of the scholar, while 
he misses the sense of unity. If he learnt 
English history on the same principles, 
‘* he would begin with the story of Julius 
Ceesar’s landing in Britain: In all proba- 
bility he would not learn whether the 
invasion had any consequence or not, 
because the next lesson he would have 
would be on King Alfred and the cakes. 
From this he would pass to the story of 
the Norman Conquest, and the next 
thing he would learn would be the story 
of Henry I., who ‘never smiled again.’ 
From this he would skip to the story of 
Richard and Blondel, and then to King 
John’s treatment of Arthur, though prob- 
ably he would learn nothing of Magna 
Charta. . ; . We cannot, indeed, be sure 
that he would get to know anything about 
the English Reformation, but he would 
probably learn that Mary expected that 
after she was dead Calais would be found 
written on her heart. But what kind of 
knowledge of English history would such 
a course give? The sense of it as a great 
connected movement, as a mighty develop- 
ment, would be absolutely wanting, and 
even the very stories the boy was supposed 
to learn would lose half their meaning 
from his ignorance of their historical 
setting. Moreover, to make the parallel 
complete, we should have to assume that 
not merely were the stories chosen quite 
disconnected, but that many of them were 
only half told.’’ Yet with all these faults, 
Mr. Peake regards ‘‘the International] 
system as, on the whole, a large improve- 
ment on older methods,’’ although ‘‘ these 
methods, in the hands of a judicious 
teacher, had this advantage, that the 
amount of text read was very much 
greater.’’ There is much more of detailed 
criticism of the International Lessons into 
which we must not enter. The interest for 
us of all this earlier part of the book lies 
in the questions which it suggests as to our 
own Sunday-school methods. Probably 
not many of our schools have ever had for 
any length of time anything half as 
systematic as the International Lessons of 
our orthodox friends, and it is not dis- 
respectful to say that in many of our 
scholars we might find instances of frag- 
mentary and incoherent knowledge. The 
reasons why we should desire our young 
people to be well grounded in Bible 
history and Christian doctrine are not, 


perhaps, exactly the same as those which’ 


Professor Peake sets forth; but do we not 
feel that our young people would gain 
immensely alike in sympathetic under- 
standing of religious and doctrinal truths, 
and in personal religion, if we could 
steadily set ourselves to teach them on 
different lines from those which we usually 
adopt ? I, who write these things, have 
by no means always done what, as I have 
read Professor Peake’s book, I feel I 
ought to have done. In a second paper 
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I hope to gather some further wise counsel 


from his pages, and to suggest some 


matters for our practical consideration. 
Dmnpy AGaATD. 


SHORT NOTICES. x 


The Schoolmasters’ Year Book and 
Directory, 1907, is the fitth annual edition 
of this admirable reference book of second- 
ary education in England and Wales. 
‘* The hubbub of our sterile politics con- 
tinued . . . our secondary instruction 
is still the chaos it was,’’ is an apt quotation 
from Matthew Arnold at the beginning of 
the Introduction, referring to the educa- 
tional history of 1906, and the summary of 
the Parliamentary year, having given an 
elaborate account of the progress of the 
Education Bill, closes with a significant note 
of its rejection by the House of Lords on 
December 19. At the end of the first part 
of general information there is an interest- 
ing list of Foreign Holiday Courses, with 
particulars as to cost, &c. Then follows 
the Schoolmasters’ Directory, and the list 
of Secondary Schools, in which, under 
Nantwich, we find Willaston School duly 
chronicled. ‘‘ Boys, 25 (all boarders).’’ 
(Sonnenschein & Co., 6s. net.) 

The Proneer Biographies 
Reformers.—The advertised list of these 
brief biographies contains six names— 
Holyoake, Kingsley, Mazzini, Owen, Toyn- 
bee, J. S. Mill. The idea is a good one, 
for handy and cheap little summaries of 
this kind serve a purpose. Elder classes in 
Sunday-schools, for example, might use 
them; each scholar having a copy of 
his own, reading it at home, and coming 
prepared with thoughts about it. Mr. W. 
Henry Brown, however, the writer of the 
first four, should not say that ‘‘ Robert 
Owen was the founder of social science in 
this country ’’ (Socialism would be correct); 
nor ‘‘ The atmosphere of the years follow- 
ing Waterloo was sultry (!) with a desire 
for knowledge and an anxiety for liberty.”’ 
But he writes with real enthusiasm for his 
subject, and that is what beginners most 
need. (C. W. Daniel, 11, Cursitor-street, 
E.C. Jd. each.) 

Synthetica : being Meditations Epistemo- 
logical and Ontological. By S. 8. Laurie, 
Emeritus Professor of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh.—These volumes 
are based on the author’s Gifford Lectures, 
given at the University of Edinburgh. Their 
main object is to set forth belicf in God, 
Freedom, and Immortality, on the basis ofa 
philosophy true to the traditions of common 
sense. Unfortunately, Professor Laurie 
has chosen to clothe his argument in a 
terminology calculated to ‘‘ startle even 
the elect ’’ in the world of metaphysics. 
The first volume traces the development 
of knowledge. The second volume unfolds 
a doctrine of God as the Absolute Being and 
Infinite Mind ‘‘ externalising’’ himself 
in finite beings, and appearing as the ruling 
ideal within finite beings. Among the 
almost innumerable points that might be 
selected for comment, we can mention only 
one, arising out of the author’s mode of 
dealing with the problem of evil. ‘‘I 
seem forced,’’ he says, ‘‘ to the conclusion 
that God is a Spirit, but a Spirit in diffi- 
culties. God Himself, I repeat, 
is in a difficulty from which He is slowly 
extricating Himself and us. His life is, 
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in truth, a strenuous life. Every victory 
We register is a victory for Him. This is 
not rhetoric. If the One of Being was-to 
pass into the Many of Existence, there was 
no other way that we can see.’’ The idea 
seems to be that the ‘‘ difficulties ’’ are 
involved in the creative movement as such, 
not purposed; but that they are not 
equally eternal with the Divine Being 
(otherwise there would to all intents and 
purposes be two gods) ; they are at length 
to be swallowed up in victory and ultimate 
achievement. “‘ If we are not only fellow- 
workers, but fellow sufferers with God, 
we then become reconciled with the Uni- 
verse: We gather ourselves together, and 
fortify ourselves with a great faith, a 
generous trust, and a resolute will.’’ This 
is chiefly interesting as another symptom 
of the growing recognition that the omni- 
potence of God, understood as a theological 
dogma, and taken literally, is of no religious 
value whatever; it has no place in reli- 
gious thought. As long as the dogma of 
creation out of nothing was supposed to 
have a meaning, the omnipotence of God 
was a possible conception ; but it would 
seem that the one conception must go 
along with the other. It has been justly 
said that ‘The Almighty ’’ is one of the 
great words of religion ; but its greatness 
does not lie in its being a precise metaphy- 
sical. dogma. The ‘‘ problem of evil,”’ 
however, is not in any way lessened by 
this line of thought; it only rises again 
in another shape. (Longmans & Co., 
2 vols., 21s.) 
rae 8. H. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsitie for the opinion 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all private information should be accom- 
punied by the name and address of the senders. | 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


Appointment of the Rev. T. P. Spedding. 

Str,—The experiment made by the 
Unitarian Van in the North of England 
during the summer months of 1906 showed 
that there exists a great opportunity for 
helpful missionary work in towns and 
villages where at present there is no 
Unitarian Church. There are evidently 
large numbers of men and women all over 
the country prepared to listen to ministers 
who will speak about the deep things of 
religion in a reasonable and reverent spirit. 
*% The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association felt impelled to 
respond to this new call for missionary 
work. In order that the work might be 
energetically and efficiently carried on, 
the Rev. T. P. Spedding has been appointed 
** Wield) Agent,’’ or Missionary of the 
Association; and his engagement will 
begin on March 1. 

Three new Vans will shortly be built, 
making four in all. It is proposed that 
during the present summer two Vans will 
be engaged in Lancashire, Cheshire, York- 
shire, and the North Midlands ; one in the 
district surrounding London; the fourth 
in the South of Scotland and the extreme 
North of England. Other districts will 
receive attention later. 

_ The Committee would bespeak the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the District 
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Societies, ministers, members of congre- 
gations, and others in this important work. 
Mr. Spedding will be pleased to give care- 
ful consideration to suggestions that are 
made to him; and he will be ready at all 
times to render any service in his power 
in connection with Unitarian Missionary 
work in any part of the country. On 
Sundays he will preach as opportunity 
offers, especially at churches and mission- 
ary stations where there is no settled 
minister, 

Mr. Spedding will reside in the Man- 
chester district; for the present his ad- 
dress is 91, Tweedale-street, Rochdale ; 
and it will save time if communications 
resp»*ting Van Mission work are forwarded 
to Lin direct. 

W. CopELAND Bow3E, 
Secretary. 
Essex Hall. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ee a 
THE TREE. 


** Ou !mummy, mummy, do come out!’’ 
cried Tommy and Lilian, rushing into the 
room where their mother sat; ‘‘ they are 
felling a tree inthe kitchen garden—such 
font? 

Mrs.’ Weldon rose, smiling, and the 
children hurried her down the garden, each 
holding one of her hands, and dancing 
along in great excitement. Smutty, the 
black kitten, ran after them, for she 
dearly loved a game in the garden. 

Kitson the gardener was aloft in the 
tree sawing off branches, while another 
man stood below holding a ladder. A 
rope was tied near the top of the tree to 
guide it when it should fall, and Mr. 
Weldon stood by directing the operations. 

Tommy shouted with glee as the great 
branches fell slowly one by one from the 
beautiful tree. 

“* Doesn’t Kitson look like a great black 
rook up there in the tree ?’’ cried he. 
‘* Do let me go up and cut off boughs too ! ” 

** You would look like a little robin red- 
breast up there,’’ said Lilian, in allusion 
to Tommy’s favourite red tie, which, as 
usual, he had on. 

‘No, dear,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ you 
would only get in Kitson’s way. We will 
just stand here and look on.’ 

Presently Kitson came down and both 
men began to saw at the root of the tree. 
Further and further in went the saw, and 
the children almost held their breath as 
they watched their father pull at the 
rope. At length the great tree began to 
sway slightly, then more and more, until 
suddenly, with a great crash, it fell heavily 
to the ground. 

‘* Hurrah! hurrah!’’ shouted Tommy, 
but Lilian held fast to her mother’s hand 
and was silent as they went back into the 
house. 

That evening the family party was, as 
usual, gathered round the fire, on which a 
log, big enough for yuletime, burned 
cheerily. 

Mr. Weldon was deep in his newspaper, 
and Tommy lay upon the rug reading 
‘* Dog Crusoe,’’ which was one of his 
Christmas presents, happily fingering, at 
the same time, some bits of string, marbles, 
and other treasures which he had in his 
pocket: 


Lilian saton a little stool by her mother’s 
knee, the firelight glinting on her fair 
long hair and thoughtful face. 

‘What makes my Lilian so quiet to- 
night?’ asked Mrs. Weldon. 

‘* Pm so sorry for that poor tree. This 
morning it was so beautiful, and now it 
lies there on the ground just an ugly dead 
log.” There was a ttle catch in Lilian’s 
voice as she spoke. ‘‘ Mummy, why did 
they cut it down ?”’ 

‘* Dear,’’ said her mother, stroking the 
soft hair, ‘‘it was a very beautiful tree, 
but it isn’t enough to be beautiful; we 
have to try to be useful and helpful too 
to those around us. ‘But this poor tree was 
injuring those around it. It threw its 
shadow, and dropped the moisture from 
its branches down upon the ‘fruit bushes 
beneath so that they could not grow and 
flourish and bear good fruit. So the 
gardener said it must come down, and father 
said, we will sell the trunk to the coach- 
‘builder, and he will use it in making his 
carriages, and we will burn the big branches 
as logs in our parlour grate. 

«Yousee, dear, the tree is going to have 
a new life now. It will carry the people 
about the beautiful country as part of a 
carriage, and it will make a bright blazing 
fire evening after evening for us, and we 
shall sit round it and watch the red blue 
flames leaping over it, and it will make us 
feel warm and happy. 

“It was beautiful before, but it was 
doing harm, not good. Nowit willbe doing 
good, it will be useful and helpful. Is not 
that the better part?’’ And Lihan 
answered softly, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

VioLeT SoLty. 


A MeETING will be held on the premises 
of the Home Missionary College, Summer- 
ville, Victoria Park, Manchester, on Thurs- 
day next, for the purpose of unveiling a 
portrait of Dr. J. R. Beard, the first 
Principal, and one of the founders of the 
College. The portrait is a copy of one 
painted in 1851 by George Patten, A.R.A., 
and it has been made by Mr. J. Binny Gibbs. 
All friends of the College are invited to 
attend the unveiling, which will take place 
at 4.30. Tea will be served at 4. 

Dury is our ladder to the skies ; 

And, climbing not, we fall. 

—Robert Leighton: 

You must accustom yourself to concen- 
trate thought on the truth which youhave 
gained; you must cultivate the hard but 
necessary art of meditation; and must 
exalt meditation into prayer to the Father 
of Light for His quickening spirit. Noris 
this all. You must inwardly and out- 
wardly live up to the truth. You must 
strive against those appetites and passions 
which cloud the inward eye and shut the 
inward ear. You must be true without 
compromise to your convictions of duty. 
You must cherish and express disinterested 
affection. It is only by this joint and 
vigorous action of the moral and intellec- 
tual nature, that spiritual vision becomes 
clear; that the spiritual world is opened to 
us; that God, and duty, and immortality 
come forth from the clouds which ordin- 
arily envelop them, into clear and beautiful 
light; that God’s spirit becomes a distinct 
voice in the soul.—Channing, 
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post,’? to which we desire here to call 
special attention, is chiefly concerned. It 
appears to have been originally an address 
given to young workers preparing to 
devote themselves to social service as 
members of a Women’s Settlement in 
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A. SEWELL, formerly head of the Women’s 
University Settlement in Southwark, The 
greater part of this address deals with 
general principles in such a way as to be 
very helpful to all those who feel the im- 
pulse to service, and desire more fully to 


realise the meaning of their life, 
LONDON, MARCH 2, 1907. not in ‘self-centred interests, but as 
members of a community in the 
THE IMPULSE TO SERVICE. largest sense of human fellowship. 


There is truth in what Miss SewE Lt says, 
which it is good for us all to ponder, 
whatever be our place in Soc‘ety, and 
whatever kind of work we have to do. 
And we wéll add, that in the special 
interest of a living religious faith, we are 
bound to attend to these things, and by 
this way most surely shall find deliverance 
into a more strenuous and confident life 
and a larger vision of Divine truth. 

Miss SEWELL notes at the outset a 
slackening of readiness in educated people 


A SUBSTANTIAL volume has recently been 
issued by the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women (9, Southampton- 
street, Holborn, W.C.), entitled, ‘ The 
Fingerpost. A Guide to Professions for 
Educated Women, with Information es to 
Necessary Training.” The priceis 1s. 6d., 
post free. Of the book as a whole we 
shall have more to say in a further 
notice, and simply mention it here for 
the sake of referring to one special article 
which it contains. There are altogether 
more than seventy articles, telling of 
what educated women may do in various 
kinds of public work, in teaching, in 
‘medicine and nursing, in various kinds of 
business, in lecturing, in secretarial work, 
in gardening, &c.; and always the stress 
is laid on proper training and the need for 
systematic and steady work. Whether it 
isa public, professional, or business career 
that is described, there is one constant 
purpose kept in view, to show to educated 
women in how many ways there are open- 
ings by which, with capable diligence, they 
may secure for themselves a place of hon- 
ourable and independent service in the 
world. But with this seeking for an in- 
dependent carecr, especially in connection 
with the public work, there goes the 
further thought of unselfish contribution 
to the general well-being of the community. 
It is a question not only of a career for 
oneself, but of doing something for the 
common good. This may certainly be a 
strong motive power and an inspiration 
to the doctor and the nurse, and the 
teacher even of gymnastics, as much as 
to the sanitary inspector, or the rent- 
collector or hospital almoner; but also to 
those who go in for business of a hum- 
bler kind, even in laundry work, or gar- 
dening, or cookery. All such work, 
honourably done, with unselfish thought 
for its wider aims, may have the secret 
of inspiration, no less than work which 
has a more directly charitable aim, and 
does not furnish income for the worker. 
And it is with this larger thought that 
the one contribution to the ‘* Finger- 


social work, while yet the interest in 
the problems of society is as keen as ever. 
It is not, she says, “that less money is 
forthcoming, or less desire for happier 
social conditions expressed or even felt ; 
on the contrary, perhaps there never was 
a iime when people were more willing 
to give largely for social ends, whether 
in the shape of rates and taxes or of 
voluntary offerings.’? What is lacking 
appears to be just the impulse of self- 
consecra‘ion to actual work in personal 
service. The reasons for this are by no 
means all blameworthy. Miss SewEii 
notes the growing passion for self-develop- 
ment, which takes hold of many educated 
people, to which the larger opportunities 
for education and general culture and for 
travel give so much more score than 
formerly, and carry interests away from 
the immediate calls to service. When 
this implies a serious desire for greater 
knowledge and better trained capacity 
for the sake of service, and the hesita- 
tion is simply as to whether one is yet fit 
to begin to work, it is altogether admir- 
able; and yet there is a danger of. carry- 
ing this too far; and often it will be 
found that to begin to work in simple 
ways is the best training for a larger 
capacity. 

*Ttis right,’’ Miss SEwELL says, “‘ that 
the immense interest in one’s own life 
with which one begins it should find its 
natural development in self-culture and in 
as wide as possible an experience, and it 
is surely a true instinct that teaches us 
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that the better we are and the more we 
know, the better and the more we may 
hope to do. But sooner or later the 
moment comes to each of us when we 
should realise that the time has arrived 
to take up ourshare of the world’s burden, 
that we must apply what we have learnt, 
must turn to account for the service of 
others the knowledge and experience we 
have acquired. ‘Service is our destiny * 
—if we miss it, life turns out to be a 
barren thing—all the eager self-absorption; 
the grasp at life’s treasure, once so all- 
sufficing, ceases by and by to satisfy ; 
whether we know it or not, if we develop 
as we should we need stronger meat, 
namely the food of a soul’s self-sacrifice: 
But it sometimes seems to happen that 
the healthy transition to the life of service 
is missed—some never seem to know 
where to stop, or how to combine self- 
culture with constructive work—like 
misers who have got such a habit of 
hoarding that they never know the joys 
of spending. Then the very means which 
were at first the instruments of expansion 
of mind and soul become the means by 
which life is contracted and_ belittled, 
and those who started by meaning to be, 
and who one might have expected would 
be, enthusiastic pioncers and leaders never 
enter the ranks,’” 

Such < entanglement in self-develop- 
ment’’ is, then, one of the dangers to be: 
guarded against, and another is allowing 
oneself to be daunted by the greatness of 
the problems to be faced and the immense 
forces at work in the making of society. 
Little and insignificant enough we may 
each one of us be, but we have each to 
do our own part, and to keep in living 
touch with the community to which we 
belong, and that is most surely done 
through the work of unselfish service. 
We have no right to stand aside and wait 
until large measures of reform have pro- 
duced (as we hope) better social condi- 
tions. We are all members of the one 
body, and it is a wicked and selfish thing, 
as Miss SrwELu earnestly pleads, ‘‘ for the 
favoured ones, so to speak, of society to 
stand aside and leave the rest alone to 
fight out their own deliverance;*’ She 


‘adds wise words as to the need for train- 


ing—-training by steady practice and per- 
sistent faithfulness under wise guidance— 
and for the discipline of loyal co-opera- 
tion and the happy spirit of comradeship: 
‘* Social service,’’ she says, “‘has been 
cursed, is cursed still, by its irresponsi- 
bility, its poor estimate of its own 
importance, its lack of ideal. Training 
implies all the contraries of these.”’ 

The ideal grows clearer as we begin to 
do the simple things of immediate duty— 
and among these in our common life is any | 
act of kindness, any outgoing of helpful 
sympathy for which we find an oppor- 
tunity—anything by which we can practi- 
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cally acknowledge our sense of brother- 
hood and good-will: Amid all the con- 
fusions of our crowded world, and its 
many conflicting interests, and the in- 
sistent claims of a gross selfishness, the 
Divine Spirit is moving in the appeal of 
all that is implied by social service, in 
the going out from self in mutual help- 
fulness. We shall find our surest 
strength and quictness of heart in that 
thought, and in surrender to its appeal. 
And if any reader of these lines asks 
where to make a beginning in some defi- 
nite work of helpfulness, that shall give 
anew reality to life, we would say, go 
down to one of the Domestic Missions, 
and make the offer to teach a class on 
Sunday or on a week evening, or to help 
in a boys’ or girls’ club, or in the house- 
to-house collections of a Provident Society, 
or in any other of the many efforts ot 
sympathy and brotherly kindness which 
centre there: Nowhere will you realise 
more fully the deep need, and the power 
there is in the simplest helpful effort, both 
to quicken faith and the love which hopeth 
and endureth all things, and to train 
insight and capacity for much Jarger 
service. 


Tue National Testimonial to Dr. Clif- 
ford was presented at a great meeting in 
the Whitefield Tabernacle on Tuesday 
evening. The amount was £6,100, the 
greater part of which is to provide an 
annuity for Dr. and Mrs. Clifford. Dr. 
Horton, who could not. stay for the pre- 
sentation, had an opportunity of speaking 
earlier in the evening, and compared the 
two Dr. Cliffords, the fighting man, the 
Malleus Episcopo: um, as he appeared to 
those who only knew him in his pablic 

- work, and the man whom his friends 
knew in private friendship and in his 
home life as one of the tenderest, most 
gentle and sympathetic of human hearts. 
There were many other warm tributes of 
honour and affection, and Dr. Clifford 
was deeply moved when he made acknow- 
ledgment of the gift. He concluded cha- 
racteristically by saying he was not sure 
that they ought not to be out canvassing 
for the Progressives. He was taking a 
holiday on Sunday that he might put in 
his whole time till Saturday night helping 
them. 


Tue death cf Mr. Hodgson Pratt takes 
from us not only a great apostle of peace 
amongst nations, but also a man of a 
truly liberal religious spirit. He was in 
earlier years closely in touch with Uni- 
tarians, and his voice has not seldom 
been heard from our pulpits and _plat- 
forms: Not long ago he gave an address 
to the London Unitarian Ministers’ Meet- 


ing, in which he pleaded for renewed | 


devotion to great ideals. Originally in 
the service of the Hast India Company, 
he had a mind quickly responsive to the 
varieties of national and racial sentiment, 
and sensitive to their underlying unity of 
needs and spiritual aspirations. The 
little company of pioneers of peace will 
greatly miss him, 


PSALMS OF THE WEST 


We noted a fortnight ago the re-issue 
of the last edition of ‘‘ Psalims of the 
West,’ in a cheaper form. (Longmans, 
6d. net.) Lo many of our readers it has 
been a cherished possession. In services 
of devotion, where lessons are read from 
other books besides the Bible, this one 
bas furnished beautiful and helpful pas- 
sages. One of these we printed last year 
in the IngurrER of January 20, as part 
of the article on ‘‘ An Enlarged Lection- 
ary.’’ Friends who do not yet know the 
book we would strongly urge not to lose 
this opportunity of getting it. Copies 
may be had at Essex Hall, and many who 
know and value it will be glad of this 
sixpenny edition, that they may make it 
more widely known. Here are two more 
of the ‘‘Psalms’’ as further examples 
of what the book contains :— 


The Unseen “alone hath Power. 


' Rejoice, ye children of the divine ; lift 
up your voices, ye sons of the everlasting 
spirit. 

Live in the joy of bis countenance, O my 
people, and delight in the wisdom of his 
creation, the glory that encircleth the 
heavens, and the kindness of his infinite 
love. 

He resteth not from hour to hour; he 
ofiereth salvation trom the beginning to 
the end of the world. 

Every soul doth he call to his labour, 
every conscience doth he bless with per- 
ception. 

He looketh for the guileless to protect 
them from evil; he longeth for the poor 
to seek righteous knowledge, that they may 
rise from their heavy distress. 

He remindeth the prosperous ot imperish- 
able things; he calleth them again and 
again to forsake vanity, and to animate 
the multitude with reason. 

He rewardeth the worker with peace, 
the temperate judgment with security, and 
the self-denying with the pleasure of be- 
stowal. 

Full of beauty and aspiration are the 
thoughts of the righteous, the strong souls 
whose wings are lustrous with touches of 
hope. 

Great is the power of man to love thee, 
to worship thee, to glorify the High Unseen. 

Lovely is the sacrifice of the saints, who 
gave every sweet comfort to the fire, and 
died that we might better believe thy will. 

Round about thy throne is everlasting 
strength, and irom thy kingdom shall the 
kingdoms of the earth be nourished. 

Thou shalt found justice where oppres- 
sion was strong, and equality where the 
guilty were princes. 

Thou shalt pour freedom on the nations 
that groaned, and healthful intelligence on 
the people that trembled in darkness. 

The cruel shall be turned to mercy, and 
in the spring of graciousness the unthank- 
iul shall open his heart. 

The mean shall be hited up in the zeal of 
the noble, and the weary ones shall sing 
unto thee in the worship of thy courts. 

Mighty shall be the will of the least of 
the children of faith, exalted the honour 
of the humblest among the loving. 

Love hath naught to lose, for loss of all 
is gain, and in perfect sacrifice the world 
hath been redeemed. 

Surely the seen is an image, and the 


unseen alone hath power; the invisible 
hath created, and remaineth for ever, 
though the fixed stars be melted and 
moulded anew. 

We will not mourn for death, we will 
pass to thy presence with thanksgiving, 
and our lives shall be hymns of gladness 
ascending to the home of souls. 


. The Great Nation. 


Methought I saw a nation arise in the 
world, and the strength thereof was the 
strength of God ; 

And her bulwarks were noble spirits and 
ready arms, and her war was in the cause 
ol all mankind ; 

And the living flame of purification 
illumined land and sea, and her light was a 
beacon to the coasts afar off. 

And against all the ills of heart and body 
her power went forth, and consoled the 
weak in the extremity of their need ; 

The chains fell off from the oppressed, 
and comfort came to the toilers im their 
misery, and the bondsmen of iniquity felt 
the breath of freedom on their brows ; 

In the remote desert the children cried 
for joy, and the mother returned to her 
loved ones, and the curse of the robber was 
heard no more ; 

And instead of war there came amity 
over all the earth, and the energies of man 
were turned against the foes of all. 

And the captains were captains of in- 
dustry, and of noble skill in all manner of 
work, and of high thought for the good 
of brethren under every star. 

And that people sought the truth, and 
cast the idols of superstition into the 
oblivion of error, and their souls were set 
free from the corruption of imposition. 

And they cast forth out of the land 
plagues and diseases of every sort, for they 
were strenuous in science and in hatred o 
every foul thing ; 

And every child was trained in the 
beauty of a clear spirit and an open mind, 
and in the use of reason rightly, and in 
living for the ideal good ; 

And the sad crowds oi cities were dis- 
persed over the fields, and new generations 
grew up to a fairer life, and every ma 
rejoiced in his garden and in the kindly 
fruits of the earth ; 

And the rich and poor laboured together, 
and foresaw evil, and armed themselves 
with care and temperance and frugal plea- 
sure, and trouble gave place to merry and 
worthy days ; 

And the harvest of the mind was es- 
teemed a higher care than the harvest of 
the earth, and the getting of riches was 
less than the spending of instruction. 

And factions and parties were turned to 
one cause, the transformation of evil to 
good, the first duty of every man, the great 
reform, the regeneration of himself ; 

And bitter words and bad words, the 
utterance of hate and shameful despair, 
and envy and false conceit, were heard no 
more in the land, for all the people devoted 
themselves to the supreme good, and 
strove in humility towards the divine 
example. 

And all opinions were free and gently 
heard ; there was neither scorn nor unkind. 
displeasure, but in charity every fabric of 
reason was judged, and the noblest minds 
were the statesmen, the leaders in sublime 
thought, the teachers of saving knowledge. 
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And creeds and heresies of all thinkers 
and all epochs were refined in the furnace 
of truth, and there came forth the beauty 
of each, so that upon all the world shone 
the message of heaven to man. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS DANTE. 


Last year saw the completion of a 
notable work, greater than one might 
think from the modest appearance of six 
little volumes of the ‘‘ Temple Classics ”’ 
(J.M. Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. a volume, net). It 
is, Says a note at the end of the last volume, 
‘‘the only complete edition of Dante’s 
works in any modern language’’; and it 
is more than that, for the works are 
edited with notes by scholars of the first 
eminence, and in the three volumes of the 
Divina Commedia, as in that of the Vita 
Nuova and the Canzonere the Italian text 
is given face to face with the Hnglish 
translation on corresponding pages. Only 
the Convivio and the Latin works appear 
in the English translation alone. 

The name of Dante stands alone on the 
title-page of each volume, and so modest 
are the editors and translators that it is a 
matter of some search to discover who 
they are ; but, having made this search, we 
find that chief among them is the Rev. P. 
H. Wicksteed, whose Dante lectures have 
long been an inspiration to his University 
Extension students in many parts of the 
country. Fully a half of the work in these 
six volumes is due to Mr. Wicksteed, and 
we have little doubt that his hand has 
been upon the whole. Dr. H. Oelsner 
edited the Italian text of the three parts 
of the Commedia, and of the Paradiso, 
which was the first volume to be published, 
in 1899, Mr. Wicksteed was the translator. 
The Arguments also are his, while for the 
notes the two editors are jointly responsible. 
The translation of the Inferno, published 
in 1900, is a revision of Dr. J. A. Carlyle’s 
classic work, and that of the Purgatorio, 
published in 1901, is by Mr. Thomas Okey. 
To both of these volumes Mr. Wicksteed 
contributed special notes at the end, and 
he alone is responsible for the next volume, 
a translation of the Convwio (1903). In 
the volume of the Latin works (1904) the 
De Vulgari Eloquentia is translated by Mr. 
Ferrers Howell, the rest by Mr. Wicksteed 
—the De Monarchia, the Episiolae, the 
Helogues, and the Quaestio de Aqua et 
Terra, a good deal more than two-thirds of 
the volume. Last year, as we have said, 
saw the completion of this work, by the 
publication of the sixth volume, containing 
the Vita Nuova, together with a translation 
by Mr. Thomas Okey, and the Canzoniere, 
tranlsated by Mr. Wicksteed, and forming 
the larger half of the volume. Only 
trained scholars and students of Dante can 
fully realise how much this means, but the 
ordinary person who wishes he knew more 
of the great things of literature, can rejoice 
in the accomplishment of such a work, 
and may be permitted warmly to con- 
gratulate those who have had part in it on 
their achievement. We, who know and 
honour Mr. Wicksteed, not for his Dante 
work alone, have special reasons to be 
glad, both on account of this work, now 
happily finished, and for our hope of fresh 
gifts from him of things that are of the 
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LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting was held at Essex 
Hall on Saturday evening, February 23. 
From 6.30 to 7 the teachers and members 
were received by the President, the Rev. 


John Toye, and there was a very good 
attendance when he took the chair at 


7 o'clock. 

Mr. lon PrrrcHarn, 
presented the balance sheets. 
account disclosed a much more satisfac- 
tory state of affairs than a year ago. The 
subscriptions had increased by £4 15s., and 
the receipts from meetings by £4 Is. 1d., 


the Treasurer, 


a total increase of £9 6s. 1d. On the other 
hand, the expenses showed a decrease of 
£5 2s. 9d., and the balance due to the 


Treasurer had been reduced from £7 17s. 3d. 
to £2108)" 2d— The 


meet the cost of renewing flooring, crockery, 
kitchen utensils, &c. 


In Miss Pearson’s absence Mr. Pritchard 
Holiday 


also presented the Country 
Movement account. This showed sub- 
scriptions amounting to £120 13s. 6d., 
grants to schools amounting to £94 12s. 6d., 
and a balance carried forward of £27 16s. 

Mr. R. Asguira Woopine, the hon. 
secretary, then read the committee’s 
report for the year, which had been one 
of quiet and uneventful progress. It had 
only been found possible to visit nine 
schools but these were typical of all the 
24. There were 3,786 scholars on the 
books of the affiliated schools, as against 
3,647 a year ago. The scholars over 16 
numbered 290, as against 295; and the 
teachers 348, as against 552. From the 
visitors’ reports it appeared that the dis- 
cipline and order in the schools were good, 
and the singing hearty and of good quality, 
especially in those schools which had regu- 
larly taken part in the Society’s Musical 
Festival. The character of the teaching 
continued to show the improvement noticed 
during the past few years. Many of the 
schools still suffered from the lack of suffi- 
cient teachers, and more help from those 
who had both leisure and culture was 
urgently needed if the schools were to be 
ready for such increased responsibilities 
as the future migbt hold in store ior them. 
It was very much to be regretted that only 
at Newington Green was there a regular 
morning school, and the teachers at other 
schools were urged to consider whether 
they could not have their schools open 
and well filled twice on Sunday. The Com- 
mittee recorded with great pleasure the 
success which had attended the resuming 
of the Society’s Country Holiday Move- 
ment. Grants had been made to 11 schools, 
to enable 255 scholars to be sent away 
for a fortnighte ach. As it was probable 
that more schools would apply for grants 
next summer an even larger fund than that 
collected last year would probably be 
required. The Southend Home had been 
fully utilised by elder scholars during the 


summer months, and altogether 125 guests. 


had been received during the year, a 
number well up to the average, but more 
visitors could be received during the spring 
and autumn months. The meetings of the 


Society during the year (the annual meet- 


The general 


Southend Home 
accounts showed a decrease in subscrip- 
tions of £6 11s. 6d., and a reduction from 
£15 2s. to £13 10s. 9d. in the balance due 
to the Treasurer. A special fund, amount- 
ing to £12 15s., had also been raised to 
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ing, the musical festival, the aggregate 
service, and the autumn social meeting) 
had been well attended, and had proved 
successful. The Musical Festival bad pro- 
duced a thoroughly interesting competition 
between the eleven competing choirs, and 
the banner had been awarded to Highgate. 
Dr. Little, the adjudicator, had warmly 
praised all the choirs between whom, he 
stated, there was but little to choose. 
The report concluded with an appeal by 
the committee for as liberal support in the 
future as had been accorded to them during 
the past year, so that they might be able 
to carry on efficiently the important and 
increasing work which had been placed in 
their charge. 

In moving the adoption of the reports, 
the Presippenr spoke of the pleasure 
which it gave him to meet with so many 
friends and colleagues. He referred to 
the great debt of gratitude which the 
Society owed its Treasurer for his un- 
flagging work on their behalf, and con- 
gratulated the Society on the work which 
was being carried on in London by the 
Society and its affiliated schools. The 
Rev. F. Summers briefly seconded the 
motion, which was adopted unanimously. 

On the motion of the Rnv. W. CopeLanp 
Bowir, Mr. Ion Pritchard was elected 
President for the ensuing year, and the 
officers and committee were then re-elected. 

Miss Marian Prircwarp expressed the 
general feeling when she rose to offer the 
President the loving thanks of all for his 
work for the Society during the past year, 
and for his many years of quiet and devoted 
though unseen labour inthe Kast of London: 

At the close of the business meeting a 
conference on ‘‘ Thrift in the Sunday 
School,’’ was opened by the President, who 
trusted that his few words might quicken 
his young friends to a greater desire to 
possess, to get, and to give all that was 
wisest and best to the children they were 
trying to help and to guide. Thrift, in its 
widest sense, signified much more than 
mere saving, it meant the state of prosper- 
ing. Teachers should try to enter into the 
lives of their scholars, and fit them for the 
life that was before them. They would do 
well to ask themselves, were they thrifty 
with their time, making the best use of 
the hour they had with their scholars each 
Sunday, so as to train them up into geod 
citizens, and to equip them for that rude 
awakening which would come to them when 
they were first brought face to face with 
the work-a-day world, and the real battle 
of life would begin. Coming to the prac- 
tical, he urged that each school should 
deliberately set itself the task of teaching. 
the children true thrift. Savings banks 
and provident and benefit societies should 
find a place in every school, and all scholars 
should be taught the value of life insur- 
ance. In these and in all other ways pos- 
sible to them the teachers should train the 
scholars in the ways of thrift, so that they 


might grow up into men and women re- 


sourcetul, thrifty, honest, and, above all, 
God-fearing, with the knowledge that the 
kingdom of God was written within them. 

Mr. TuRNER spoke on the subject of school 
savings banks and also on “‘ thrift ’’ in the 
wider sense in which the word had been 
used by Mr. Toye. Mr. Barnes said a few 
words on thriftlessness in matters intellec- 
tual, urging that the scholars should be 
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‘taught how to use their leisure time to its 
fullest advantage. The Hon. Szcrerary 
described the working of a society for pro- 
viding medical attendance and sick pay in 
cases of illness which had been in successful 
operation for many years at Newington 

_ Green; and the Rev. F'. Summers endorsed. 
the President’s remarks as to the desirabil- 
ity of the schools making the teaching oi 
thrift a real part of their work. 

A successiul meeting was then brought 
toa close with the Benediction, pronounced 
by the President. 


BIRMINGHAM: HURST STREET 
MISSION. 


AnnuaL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends of this Mission was held on 
Monday evening under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Mr. 
Councillor Sayer. The report of the 
committee and the treasurer’s statement 
were read by the secretary. 

The Missionary, Mr. W. J. Clarke, in 
presenting his twenty-second annual report, 
stated that the separate Mission agencies 
now numbered forty-two, and jncluded : 
Religious services every Sunday morning, 
afternoon, and-evening, Sunday-schools, 
chapel and Sunday-school choirs, classes 
for Biblical study, vocal music and dress- 
making, recreation room, cricket club, 
pierrot troupe, magazine circulation, flower 
distribution, senior and junior Bands of 
Hope, girls’ social club, gymnasium, drama- 
tic society, socials gatherings, mothers’ 
meetings, advice bureau, Guild of Sym- 
pathy, aged people’s and poor children’s 
summer and winter parties, rambling and 
cycling club, window gardening association, 
holiday home, sick, savings’, and benevo- 
lent clubs (numbering fourteen), ladies’ 
committee, &c. It would thus be seen 
that the mission endeavoured to come into 
direct contact with the lives of those whom 
it was sought to influence for their good at 
every available point, by striving to get 
the life itself dominated and guided by 
religious aims and hopes, by placing 
educational facilities within their reach, by 
affording them opportunities for healthy 
and innocent recreation and amusement, 
by encouraging them to cultivate the love 
of the beautiful in their homes, by gladly 
offermmg them counsel whenever the need 
arose; by extending not merely sym- 
pathising words, but practical material 
help to such as might need and deserve it, 
and in these and all other possible ways 
striving to give practical exemplification to 
the Apostle’s declaration that we are all 
members one of another, and that the 
mightiest power, the divinest thing known 
either to angels or to men is that love 
which ‘‘ beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.’? He mentioned how great was 
the happiness, how real the inspiration, he 
derived from the religious sezvices which 
were held every Sunday morning, after- 
noon, and evening, attended throughout 
the year by a total weekly average of about 
eight hundred worshippers. With respect 
to the directly philanthropic work of the 
Mission, he reported that during the year 
3,770 medical notes and 2,571 garments 
had been distributed, that 11,355 visits 
had been paid to and received from the 
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poor (the help given in these ways and in 
weekly pensions, occasional money ad- 
vances, food, &c., involving a total outlay 
of not less than £1,750), and that by the 
agency of the Police-Aided Association for 
Clothing Destitute Children 3,410 children 
received among them 12,261 garments and 
3,333 pairs of boots. By the agency of the 
Court and Alley Open-Air Concerts Associ- 
ation 25 open-air concerts were given in 
courts situated in the most poverty-stricken 
districts in the city, and attended in the 
aggregate by not fewer than 20,000 people, 
the greater part of them belonging to that 
unhappy class of the population known as 
‘‘the submerged tenth.’’ By the agency 
of the Walliker Society some 36 garden 
parties were organised for poor aged men 
and women, 1,611 of whom were, for the 
time being, treated as the guests of some of 
our well-to-do citizens, and provided with a 
pleasant drive, a bountiful tea, and a brief 
companionship with the blessed sights and 
sounds of the country. By the agency of 
the Military Veterans’ Association a sum of 
£510 was raised and distributed in relief 
and various ways among 65 men who, in 
the prime of their manhood, had served 
their country in the Crimean campaign or 
the Indian mutiny, or both, and who, in 
their helpless old age, are experiencing the 
cruel and relentless pinch of poverty, in 
addition to which 11 pensions, chiefly of 
9d. per day, were obtained. Reckoning 
the number of people attending the Sunday 
services and the various week-day agencies, 
and making reasonable deduction for those 
who would be attending two or more of 
the agencies, he calculated that there were 
not fewer than 2,000 human beings whose 
lives were in one way or another directly 
affected by the Mission week by week the 
whole year through. Gratifying evidence 
of the measure of public confidence reposed 
in the Mission was supplied by the circum- 
stance that towards the close of the year, 
and in less than five weeks’ time, he had 
the satisfaction of receiving over £1,200 in 
response to two personal appeals made by 
himselfi—upwards of £700 for the Mission, 
and upwards of £500 for the Police-Aided 
Association for Clothing Destitute Children. 

The report concluded as follows :— 

‘* And now, before concluding, may I 
say how fervently I trust that the longer 
we are permitted to join in the work of the 
Mission together the more firmly we may 
get rooted in our minds the truth which 
Carlyle, with such passionate depth of 
conviction, and such powerful and rugged 
eloquence, strove to bring home to us— 
that ‘ life is for none of us a gift, but rather 
an invaluable loan, of which we must all 
take heed, which we must in all carefulness 
employ, and which will, with high recom- 
pense, or else with heavy penalty, one day 
be required back.’ 

‘* Those who note and endeavour to 
grasp the real significance of the signs of 
the times cannot: fail to be aware that 
views of human life, and of the duties we 
owe, and the obligations we are under to 
each other, are surely finding their way 
into the minds of the people generally, 
which must inevitably bear fruit in vast 
and sweeping changes in our present social 
system. With a force and a measure of 
unanimity never previously known, it is 
being urged throughout the whole civilised 


| world that the rights and the privileges of 
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wealth are small matters indeed compared 
witl its duties ana responsibilities. States- 
men are being given to understand that 
the noblest task to which statesmansbip 
can put its hand is that of promoting the 
happiness, the material and the moral 
well-being of the great majority of the 
people. ecclesiastics are being warned 
that the religion which concerns itself very 
much with tbe future life, but which 
troubles itself very little about hastening 
the reign of justice, peace, and righteous- 
ness in this, which will waste precious 
time, and squander vast resources in 
wrangling over disputed points of belief, 
and with respect to which, so long as 


| human nature remains what it is, absolute 


unanimity is impossible; while innocent 
children are perishing with cold and hunger, 
while vast numbers of the people are 
forced to drag-on existence under. con- 
ditions which make comfort, health, and 
even common decency impossible, while a 
positively appalling proportion of the 
population have nothing to look forward 
to in their old age but the workhouse or 
semi-starvation outside it, and a pauper’s 
grave at last. LHcclesiastics are. being 
warned, and in no uncertain tones, that 
the religion which acts thus stands self- 
condemned, and has now to choose between 
espousing the cause of the people or 
forfeiting the allegiance of the people. 

** For my own part, | am among those 
who believe that a better day is dawning, 
that the time when juster laws and truer 
equality shall prevail, when wealth incal- 
culable shall no longer abound in one 
direction, and poverty indescribable in 
another, when each shall be for each and 
all for all. Iam one of those who believe 
that this blessed, this long-hoped-for time 
is nearer to practical realisation than ever 
it has been in this world’s history before. 

‘* Having regard to the colossal, the 
firmly rooted character of the evils which 
need to be conquered, and the wrongs which 
have to be righted, it is perhaps but little 
that one single institution such as ours can 
do in quickening this coming of the hour 
when the divine petition taught by the 
Master—‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is done is heaven ’— 
shall no longer be the burden of man’s 
prayer, but the actual realisation of his 
hope ; but great indeed will be our responsi- 
bility in the Eye of the All-Seeing if that 
little be withheld. Nor do I know of any 
surer way in which we may earn for our- 
selves the loving welcome, ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord,’ and escape the dread 
condemnation, ‘ Depart from me, I never 
knew you,’ than by readily and cheerfully 
extending to those who need it, as far as 
means and opportunity may permit, kindly 
sympathy, friendly counsel, and practical 
help; and endeavouring to inspire the 
souls of all whom we are able to influence 
at all with that passion for the loving, 
unselfish, compassionate service of man, 
which is ever and always the truest love, 
the noblest worship of God.’’ 

The Lord Mayor, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, paid a high tribute to the 
Missionary, Mr. W. J. Clarke, and his co- 
workers, expressing his conviction that 
they were doing a truly Christian work in 
a truly Christian spirit, on a scale which he 
described ag stupendous. ‘The resolution 
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was seconded by Mr. G. Smith, and carried 
by acclamation. The attendance was a 
very large one, the chapel being crowded, 
and the proceedings from first to last 
being of the most enthusiastic character. 


downs of these happy years I think that in 
your hearts you were good enough to say, 
‘“He means well.’? And I thank you. 
To-day is the day of my sorrow, but that 
is only another name for gratitude. 

IT received my office from no ecclesiastical 
authority : it came of your goodwill, and 
that has never failed. I restore now to 
your hands that charge which has been my 
pride and my delight. In so far as I have 
failed I am sorry, and for what little mea- 
sure of success has been ours I would share 
in your satisfaction. I have done my 
utmost to serve the faith that the men who 
have ministered here, and all their fellow- 
labourers, toiled for and lived for; and I 
shall have my reward if, out of the good- 
ness of your hearts, you can say of me, “ He 
was not less faithful than the least of these.”” 

‘*And so farewell ! 
A word that must be and hath been; 
A sound which makes us linger; yet— 
Farewell! ’’ 

The closing hymn was ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,’’? and then Mr. Spedding pro- 
nounced the Benediction : ‘‘ And may the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of His Holy 
Spirit bless and abide with you and your 
church now and for ever.’” 


on to the fulfilment of those dreams and as- 
pirations they could not-realise under the 
old conditions, which his hands were not 
strong enough to help them to grasp for 
themselves. 


FAREWELL SERMON. 


The Blackwater -street Church was 
crowded on Sunday evening, when Mr. 
Spedding preached his farewell sermon. 
The text was from Phil. i. 5. Thank- 
fulness ‘‘ for your fellowship in the Gospel 
from the first day until now.’’ He knew 
no better guide, Mr. Spedding said, on 
such an occasion of farewell, than the 
spirit and intention of that letter of Paul’s 
to the church at Philippi ; and in the course 
of his sermon he said :— 

I am thankful for your fellowship in 
every sense of the term : the strengthening 
of my weak hands, the willing co-operation 
in the work that needed to be done, the 
tolerance of some futile efforts I have 
made. And now that I have come to the 
end of a ministry to which I owe practically 
allthat Iam, I cannot put aside the thought 
that, as the years roll by and life takes on 
its deeper hues, a fellowship like this has 
been counts for more than all the prospects 
of success that lie in front. There ought, 
I suppose, to be no sadness of farewell in any 
word I say if one could only take the proper 
view of things ; for it ought to be a source of 
gladness to a man that his time has been 
long and good. And, in the main, that is 
my feeling. Sorrow might be legitimate 
if a man were prevented by some untoward 
event from continuing a work that pro- 
mised well, but when there has been no such 
interference there should be only gratifica- 
tion that he has been permitted, weak and 
unworthy though he was, to serve in any 
noble cause his fellow-man. But, after all, 
we are only human, and one needs to be 
made of cast iron if he is to be unmoved 
and passionless at a time like this. And, 
however I find myself at the moment, an 
hour ago I was weak ; and I make no pre- 
tensions of that kind. 

I want to take a further view also: to 
think of the day when another man will 
stand here and call you together for happy 
hours of work and worship; one who will 
remind you of the traditions of this place, 
and urge you, in the spirit of the men and 
women who loved it long ago and of those 
who love it now, to gird yourselves for the 
coming day. It will be a better time 
because of the good spirit that is in your 
hearts, and the strength that is in your 
hands when you are ready to exert it. 

These are the memories and the anticipa- 
tions that I would cherish, and I pray that 
the dearest hopes of all of us for this cause 
may be realised to the full. For myself I 
cannot lose what I have enjoyed of that 
fellowship until now ; it is the half of one’s 
life, and it can never be effaced. 

‘* We let the years go; wash them clean 
with tears... .~. 
Or lock them carefully by, like dead friends’ 


ROCHDALE FAREWELL TO MR. 
SPEDDING. 


Tue Rev. T. P. Spepprne, having ac- 
cepted the office of Field Agent to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
bade farewell to his congregation at Black- 
water-street, Rochdale, on Saturday and 
Sunday last, after a ministry of twenty 
years. 

A joint soiree of the members of church 
and school was held on Saturday evening 
in Clover-street school, and the occasion 
was taken to present Mr. and Mrs. Spedding 
with a handsome silver rose bowl and a 
purse of gold as some recognition of their 
enthusiastic and successful efforts in Roch- 
dale during the past twenty years. There 
was a very large attendance, the large room 
being packed. 

Mr. F. Hatt, superintendent of the 
school, presided, and spoke very warmly of 
what the congregation had owed both to 
Mr. and Mrs. Spedding. 

The Rev. Cuartes Prac, as a college 
chum of Mr. Spedding’s, revived some 
pleasant memories of their unbroken 
friendship of twenty-five years, and hoped 
the church would obtain a successor of the 
same high public spirit, and of the same 
unflagging energy, and that Mr. Spedding 
might realise the high hopes they all had 
of the great work to which he had been 
called. 

The Rey. D. O. Davrss (Baptist) and the 
Rev. T. B. Evans having joined in the 
expressions of high regard for Mr. Sped- 
ding, the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell (Con- 
gregationalist) said Mr. Spedding had been 
a worthy minister, a staunch friend, an 
able thinker, a prodigious worker, a fearless 
reformer, a genial presence, a kind-hearted 
and lovable man. 

Other friends having spoken, Mr. W. W. 
Hapuiey, chairman of the church com- 
mittee, made the presentation on behalf of 
the church and school. He doubted, .he 
said, if any other Rochdale minister had 
done as much work as Mr. Spedding in the 
Sunday-school. In the pulpit he was an 
honest and faithful preacher of the truth. 
At all times they found him sympathetic 
and helpful, and he was unselfish to a rare 
degree. Mr. Spedding left the church 
united and prosperous, and this great 
gathering showed that whoever took his 
place would have a bright and glowing 
prospect. They remembered also Mrs. 
Spedding’s work for the church and 
school, and trusted that she would soon be 
completely restored to health. In making 
the presentation, Mr. Hadley said they 
would all follow Mr. Spedding’s career with 
affectionate interest. Thke inscription on 
the bowl was: ‘‘ 1886-1907. Presented 
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In reporting from time to time on the 
condition and doings of the group of 
churches and mission stations peculiarly 
‘* ours,’’ there is a possible danger of over- 
looking that larger area of religious activity 
in which we are but a fractional item. 
Whatever, and however wide, are the gulfs 
which separate us trom other groups of 
churches, they are but crevasses on the 
side of the one mountain slope of the 
Ascent ot man to God. 

Liverpool has just lost one of its great 
preachers, and is losing another in a few 
weeks. This fact concerns us all, for great 
preachers are rare. Nobody denies the 
title to Dr. John Watson, the Presbyterian, 
although his fame as a novelist is even 
more widely spread. Ian Maclaren is a 
household. word; Dr. Watson an eccle- 
siastical. 

The time is not yet, nor am I the man, 
to fully weigh him up as preacher: At 
one time he was looked on as a progressive 
and liberal thinker. He preached sermons 
some Sundays which would have been ac- 
claimed in our pulpits, and which made 
the ‘‘ Auld lichts’’ look askance. But, 
if I have been rightly informed, the fol- 
lowing Sundays reconciled the elders and 
deacons by the smack of ‘‘ sound doctrine,’’ 
and a balance was preserved. As years 
advanced, however, the tendency they so 
often bring towards conservatism has 
become manifest, and only recently the 
Doctor exorcised all lingering doubts as 


to the Rev. T. P. and Mrs. Spedding by clothes, to his perfect orthodoxy by a full- 
the Rochdale Unitarian Church and Sunday | Till we shall dare unfold them without] blooded confession of faith in the old 
School as a token of esteem and goodwill. pain, positions. He leaves us in the full odour 


of sanctity, and with the respect and 
admiration of men of all denominations. 
All the world knows, also, that the 
shining light of Pembroke Chapel is being 
transferred to a new lamp-stand in New 
York. Probably no man in Liverpool has 


But we forget not, never can forget.’’ 
Another word and duty and 1 have done. 
You entrusted me with this work long ago ; 
you dared to call me here as an untried 
youth; you bore with my inexperience 
and rashness ; and through all the ups and 


Feb. 23rd, 1907.”’ 

Mr. Spedding acknowledged the gifts 
with much feeling, and, looking to the 
future of the congregation, said he hoped 
they would feel it was the dawning of a 
bright, glad day, and that they were going 
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been more talked oi, abused, denounced, 
canonised, be-laurelled, depreciated, sneered 
at and run after, than Charles F. Aked. 
How he has retained any balance at all is a 
marvel. At first aniconoclast, attacking fu- 
ricusly all kinds of popular prejudices, given 
to extravagant utterances and whirling 
rhetoric, be nevertheless established himself 
as a real power in politics, sociology and 
religion. At one time hand and glove 
with the late R. A. Armstrong, co-editor 
with bim of the Liver pool Pulpit, and even 
exchanging pulpits with him, until he was 
denounced as no better than a covert 
Unitarian, he has of late returned to his 
first love and announced that he is going 
to make the ‘‘ evangelical’? note the 
centre of his teaching. 1 well remember a 
saying of, I think, Mr. Armstrong’s, con- 
cerning these ‘‘ liberal’? orthodox men, 
that they are like bathers who always 
keep hold a rope by which they can pull 
themselves back to the shore when they 
have swum outa little into the deep. I need 
not debate Mr. Aked’s wisdom or motives 
in going to a church of millionaires when, 
not so long ago, be thanked God publicly 
that he had no millionaires in his congre- 
gation. Possibly he has realised that even 
they have souls to be saved, and that he 
may be the man to save them. We wish 
him God-speed in the attempt. 

The Christian Conference in Liverpool, 
which I think I once before alluded to, 
retains its vitality. It admits any and all 
who ‘‘ profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,’’ and boldly faces just the questions 
that divide the churches. At the last 
meeting the question of the relationship 
between the State and religion was 
operied up by a Jesuit priest and a Non- 
conformist minister and frankly discussed. 
This is better than the old metbods of 
controversy. 

Turning at last to our own nearer inter- 
ests, there is really nothing much to report. 
I wrote last just at the start of the busy 
winter season, and every congregation has 
been kept fully alive ever since, and, 1 
believe, successfully interested in many 
objects—sccial, educational, philanthropic 
and religious. 

The Social Problem Circle, at Hope- 
street Church, has done fine work, and its 
interest is growing. It has been the means, 
under the Rev. H. D. Roberts, of focussing 
public attention on the sweating of women’s 
work. 

At Bootle, a Sunday afternoon meeting 
for the study of social questions, with our 
friend the Rev. J. Morley Mulls as presi- 
dent, has drawn in quite a number, still 
growing, of thoughtlul men and women, 
over forty being frequently present. A 
cheering feature, also, is that many men 
who have joined the Circle have begun 
attending evening service. It 1s a good 

work begun, and I hope it will steadily 
grow in numbers and usefulness. 

At Gateacre, where there is a large non- 
church-going population, the Rev. J. 
Crowther Hirst tried the experiment of a 
more popular type of evening services, 
with hymns from a book compiled by 
myself years ago for mission use. Several 
ladies also visited houses with invitations, 
and a good many responded. While no 
great work was achieved the attendance of 
villagers was larger than in any previous 
year. 


<1 noted in my last the appointment of an 

assistant missionary, Mr. Douglas Hoole, 
to take charge of the mission at Garston. 
This step has been fully justified by a steady 
growth cf life and enthusiasm, and also in 
numbers, so that the prospects of this 
small but faithful church were never so 
bright as now. Indeed, such confidence 
is felt in its stability that it is under con- 
sideration to buy a site on a large area 
now being sold for building lots, with a 
view to erecting some day a permanent 
structure. I understand that good hopes 
are entertained of this project being carried 
through. 

As a sign ef the recognition ot the great 
value of our Domestic Missions it is worthy 
of note that, a week or two ago, the Lord 
Mayor, and many leading men of the city, 
attended. a special service at the Domestic 
Mission, Mill-street, when the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove preached what one of the ortho- 
dox visitors called ‘‘ a fine Gospel sermon,” 
and a good collection was taken in aid oi 
the funds of the Mission. 

Our two other Domestic Missions thrive, 
and are doing fine work, each on its own 
lines. Mr. Haigh, of Hamulton-road, by-the- 
bye, who is already known by his poetry, 
is now about to appear as the writer of 
‘* Sir Galahad of the Slums,’”’ which will 
certainly prove interesting and inspiring. 

What the head of King Charles was to 
Mr. Dick’s Memorial, the New Theology 
is to the churches. it crops up or creeps 
in everywhere. We may all heartily rejoice 
in the fact that millions are being interested 
in the bases of religious thought who never 
before troubled themselves to think at all. 
Nothing but good can come out of this 
assertion of the necessity of a theology in 
harmony with modern knowledge. 

Our preachers have, of course, taken the 
opportunity, and have dealt faithfully with 
the various points raised by Mr. Campbell. 

What more remains to be said, but that, 
taken all in all, we in this province are 
alive and active, and full of hope and 
brotherly love. 

H. W. Hawkes. 
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should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Atherton,—In view of the Longfellow Cea- 
tenary, the Rev. J. J. Wright and his congre- 
gation devoted last Sunday’s services, morning 
and evening, to the life, and more especially to 
the teachings of Longfellow as expressed in his 
poems. Music and hymns were appropriate to 
the occasion. Mr. Wright, also,in the afternoon, 
after questioning the whole school as to their 
knowledge of Longfellow’s poems, and while 
giving the children and young people certain 
incidents in the poet’s life, got them to repeat 
with him some of the poet’s more memorable 
verses. It was an interestiug and helpful 
‘“« Longfellow Sunday ” to old and young. 

Bolton: Bank-street.—The annual meeting 
of the congregation was held on Tuesday, 
February 26, when the reports and accounts in 
connection with the chapel and its various 
institutions were presented. Mr. A. T, Crook 
presided in the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee (Mr. John Harwood). The report 
indicated steady progress in every direction, and 
membersbip is increasing. In 1904 it was 409, 
the following year 426, and in 1906 it was 450. 
In view of the general tendency of family 
removal to the out districts, the increase is an 
indication that even yet the town church may 
maintain its position as a congregational centre. 
The church is still continuing its support of, and 
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interest in, the Halliwell-road Mission, which 
continues to do good work in both chapel and 
school in a populous district. Recognition is 
made in thereport of the earnest and affectionate + 
Christian spirit which has marked the ministra- 
tions of the Rev. J, H. Weatherall during the 
past year, and the result is apparent in the 
constantly improving attendance at service. 
In the evening especially, the numbers are in- 
creasing steadily, 300 or more often being 
present, At the meeting a resolution of thanks, 
moyed by Mr. J. B. Gass and seconded by Mr. 
A. Pilling, was unanimously passed to the mem- 
bers of the family of the late Mrs. John Haslam 
for the generous offer to defray the cost of 
completely modernising the present organ. The 
organ was the gift, in 1877, of Mrs. Haslam and 
her family in memory of her husband and her 
daughter Ellen, and has always been a treasured 
possession. The cost of the alteration is expec- 
ted to be about £600. The usual delegates to 
various associations were appointed. Member- 
ship of the congregation has hitherto implied an 
cbligation to take at least one sitting, but it 
was unanimously resolved that the qualification 
be extended so as to include any who may not 
take a sitting, but who make a voluntary con- 
tribution of not less than 5s. per annum, this 
being tho minimum seat rent. The meeting 
closed with the usual vote of thanks. 

Bury: Chesham.—Tke four-days’ bazaar 
keld in the Bank-street School, Feb. 20-23, for 
the Chesham congregation, was a great success. 
The object was to raise £2,000 to wipe out a 
debt of £250, to capitalise the ground.-rent, and 
to replace the income lost since the Education 
Act of 1902. The total receipts at the close of 
the bazaar, including donations, were £2,415 10s. 
53d., so that even if the expenses are something 
over £250, with the old debt also to be paid, the 
congregation is not far from attaining the £2,000 
required for investment, to secure their position, 
and the maintenance of church and scho 1. 
Lady Talbot, of Manchester, opened the bazaar ° 
on the first day, Colonel Pilcher presiding. 
On the second day the Rey. J. Collins 
sOdgers was the opener, and Mr. Thomas 
Harwood chairman. On the third day Mr. 
Richard D. Holt, of Liverpool, was to have 
been the opener, but his selection as Liberal 
candidate for the Hexham division prevented 
him from being present, and his place was taken 
by Mr. W. T. Jones, of Prestwich, Mr. Thomas 
Rigby being in the chair. On the last day 
Mr. J. W. Barlow took the chair, and the Mayor 
of Heywood, Councillor D. Healey, opened the 
bazaar. Reference was frequentiy made to the 
loss sustained through the death of Mr. Thomas 
Holt, who took a deep interest in Chesham, as 
in the other congregations of the district. The 
Rey. J. M. Bass and his congregation are to be 
warmly congratulated on the result of their 
effort, and the generous help received from many 
friends, 

Dean Row (Presentation).—An illuminated 
address, together witha purse containing twenty 
guineas, was recently presented to Mr. James O. 
Hammond, an cJ]d and staunch member and 
helper of the Dean Row Chapel and _ its 
institution during a term of over fiffy years. 
The address, in the form of a letter, signed 
by the chairman, Mr. Thomas Worthington, 
and 156 other friends, runs as follows :— 
‘‘Dear Mr. Hammond, on the occasion of our 
Christmas party, 1906, some of your old friends, 
whose signatures you will find inseribed on this 
address, have been reminded that for more than 
fifty years you have been connected in various 
capacities with the chapel and Sunday-schoo] at 
Dean Row, to which we are allattached. Sunday 
after Sunday, for all these years, you have 
hardly ever failed to take your part in the choir; 
the Sunday-schocl has rarely been opened 
without finding you at your post, either ag 
scholar, teacher, or superintendent; while as 
chapel warden, member of the Congregational 
Committee, member of the Entcrtainments 
Committee, and foremost helper at the Christmas 
parties, your time and services have been 
uvgrudgingly given. We, your old friends, very 
few of whom can go back the whole of the fifty 
years, fecl that while we hope you will continue 
for many years to take part in all that concerns 
the interest of the chapel and school, we should 
like to mark our respect for you and our arpre- 
ciation of all you have done during this half 
century, by asking you to accept this address 
and a purse, with our best wishes, as a slight 
recognition of all the services you have ren- 
dered.” The presentation was made on behalf 
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of the congregation and friends who had con- 
tributed towards it by Mrs. Thomas Worthington, 
of Broomfield, Alderley Edge. ; ; 

Dover.—Four new members were formally 
admitted at the Adrian-street Church on Sunday 
evening last. They were heartily weleomed by 
the Rev. GC. A. Ginever on behalf of the congre- 
gation, and inscribed their names on the member- 
ship roll. 

Glasgow: (M‘Quaker Trust Lectures).— 
The Rev. E. IT. Russell, of Ross-street Unitarian 
Church, has just completed the second series 
of Thursday evening leetures at Govan, the 
populous shipbuilding suburb of Glasgow. The 
M Quaker Trust have held lectures at Govan 
for some years now, and itis gratifying to state 
that they are becoming increasingly successful. 
The attendance at the first four lectures delivered 
during November last reached an average of 
170, and the series of six lectures just concluded 
on Thursday, February 28, averaged 100. Mr. 
Russell chose for his subjects, among others, 
such titles as ‘‘Commonsense and the Bible,” 
«The Agnostic’s Difficulties,’ ‘The Bible a 
Humaa Book, and what follows,’ ‘ The Story 
of Jonah,” and ‘‘The Unitarian Gospel.’’ The 
response was most gratifying. Several members 
fromGovan have joined Mr. Russell’s congrega- 
tion at Ross-street, although the distance is 
over four miles. 

Halifax.—A three days’ sale of work, &o., 
was held at Northgate-end, Feb. 20, 21, and 23, 
opened on the various days by Mrs. Ceredig 
Jones, of Bradford, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, of 
Leeds, and Miss Dora Farrar respectively ; enter- 
tainments, music, &c., were provided, and a 
very good business was done at the stalls, the 
takings for the three days being over £162. The 
available balance goes towards repairs to the 
organ, re lighting and decorating the chapel, &c. 

Liverpool: Ullet-read.—At the meeting of 
the Ratbhone Literary Club on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 21, Professor McCunn, of the 
University of Liverpool, gave a lecture on 
‘Stoicism,’’ which was greatly appreciated. At 
the conclusion a vote of thanks was moved by 
the president, Mr. H. R. Rathbone, and sup- 
ported by the Rey. J. C. Odgers, Mr, Miller, and 
the secretary, Mr. A. W. Blundell. There were 
thirty-six present. In the Sunday-school. the 
prizes for the past year were distributed on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 24, by Mr. Philip H. 
Holt. 

London: Hackney.—The course of sermons 
on “The Wealth and Well-being of Nations” 
delivered by Rev. H. Rawlings at the New 
Gravel Pit Church on the Sunday evenings of 
February have aroused considerable interest. 
Full summaries of the first. three sermons have 
appeared in the Hackney and Kingsland Gazette, 
and the fourth is to follow. This kind of 
publicity seems to have more influence than 
any other. For, in spite of a good deal of 
advertising in the ordinary ways, the attendance 
on the first Sunday of the month was little 
more than usual, but since the first report 
appeared _(7.e., from the second Sunday onwards) 
the numbers have been much higher. A notice- 
able feature was the large proportion of young 
men. On the third evening the answering of 
the written questions, which had been _pre- 
viously handed in, occupied twenty minutes. 
Last Sunday evening there was au open con- 
ference after the service, Speakers being allowed 
five minutes each. The result was entirely 
good. Some speakers had special knowledge, as 
a Relieving Officer and a School Attendance 
Officer. Naturally there was difference of 
opinion. on some points, but there was no 
embarrassing heat. 

London Laymen’s Club.—-The meeting of 
the Club held on Monday last was a ladies’ 
evening, and more than a hundred members and 
friends dined together at the Inns of Court 
Hotel. The President of the Club, Mr. Harold 
Wade, presided, and offered a very cordial wel- 
come to the guests. The Revs. A. A. Charlesworth, 
A. Hurn, and Charles Roper were.also welcomed 
as new clerical members, making the number of 
such members up to ten, which is the limit by 
rule. The President announced that the Chal- 
lenge Shield offered by the club for an annual 
competition between the various lads’ clubs con- 
nected with our churches and missions, had been 
furnished by the Birmingham Guild, and that the 
first competition would beheld at Essex Church 
on Thursday evening, March 21, when Stamford- 
street, Mansford-street, Limehouse, and Hssex 
Church would take part in the compotition. 
The time was 8 o’clock, and visitors would be 
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welcome. Mr. H. B. Lawford, reporting on the 
Boston Conference Fund, said that the Com- 
mittee now had £900 available for grants to help 
ministers to attend the Conference next Sep- 
teneber, and some 35 had already accepted 
invitations to go. Replying to the toast of the 
guess. Mr. Blake Odgers, speaking on behalf of 
the ladies, said that the Women’s Social Club 
had now 143 members. Mr. C. F. Pearson also 
responded. A very pleasant concert by mem- 
bers and friends concluded the entertainment of 
the evening. 

London : Stratford.—The anniversary ser- 
vices at West Ham-lane were held on Sunday, 
February 17, conducted in the morning by the 
Rey. T. E. M. Edwards, and in the evening by 
the Rev. F. Hankinson. The annual meeting of 
the congregation and friends was held on the 
following day. The chair was taken by Mr. 
E. F. Grundy, who was supported by the Revs. 
T. E. M. Edwards, F. H. Jones, H. W. Perris, 
W. H. Rose, H. Rawlings, and others. The 
Committee's report stated that good work was 
still being carried on by the church and the 
institutions in connection therewith. The ser- 
vices were fairly attended. The school has an 
afternoon attendance now averaging 64, with a 
good staff of teachers. Great regret was ex- 
pressed at the retirement of Mr. A. Pharaoh 
from the post of superintendent, which he had 
held for five years. The Young People’s Guild, 
which was under the able direction of the Rev. 
W. H. Rose, had a roll of 50 members, the 
average attendance each Wednesday being 
about 25. The Temperance Guild and Band 
of Hope each had about 40 members. Meetings 
were held every Monday evening. Appreciation 
was expressed of the valuable help given by 
the Rev, T. E. M. Edwards in providing supplies 
for the pulpit and in other ways helping the 
church. A fund was raised last year for repair- 
ing and decorating the inside of the church, and 
arrangements were now being made for thoroughly 
repairing the outside. During the evening the 
following resolution waa proposed by Miss 
Emily Sharpe, seconded by Mr. G. B. Shute, 
and supported by the Rev. F. H. Jones, who 
stated that his first sermon was preached in the 
church at Bow :—“ That the members and friends 
of the West Ham-lane Unitarian Church, at 
their annual meeting held this 18th February, 
1907, desire to place on record their appreciation 
of the excellent work commenced fifty years ago 
by the late Rev. Thomas Rix at the meeting 
house in Bow, which resulted in the foundation 
of the present church. Mr. Rix acted gratuit- 
ously as minister to the congregation for 21 years. 
This meeting {offers to Mrs. Thomas Rix most 
hearty congratulations on the congregation having 
reached its jubilee.” 

Manchester: Broughton.—On March 20 
the annual meeting of the congregation was 
held in the church, Bury New-road, there being 
an excellent attendance. The report of the 
year’s work was most encouraging. ‘The chair- 
man expressed his gratification at being able to 
announce that they had on the new membership 
roll thirty-five new members, and spoke with 
enthusiastic hope for the future. He compli- 
mented the new minister, the Rev. H. Dawtrey, 
on his arduous work and the excellent results 
shown in the few months he had been amongst 
them. The tone of the whole meeting was 
marked with hopeful anticipation. 

Midland Ministers’ Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the Protestant Dissenting Miuisters 
of Warwickshire and neighbouring Counties’ 
Monthly Meeting was held at the Old Meeting 
Church, Birmingham, on Wednesday, Feb. 20, 
the Rey. Joseph Wood being in the chair. 
After the singing of a hymn and prayer the 
annual report and balance-sheet were read. 
The Rev. I. Wrigley was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, and Rev: A. Thompson was 
reappointed auditor. The first part of the 
meeting having been brought to a close, the 
Rev. J. M. Lioyd Thomas, of Nottingham, 
read a paper on ‘‘A Free Catholic Church.” 
The Revs. J. A: Shaw, W. ©. Hall, J. W. Austin, 
W. Lloyd, T. Paxton, J.C, Street, and J. Wood 
took part in the discussion. At the tea, kindly 
provided by the wardens of the Old Meeting, 
Mr. Wood expressed the thanks of the meeting 
to Mr. Lloyd Thomas, and the Rev. E. A. 
Voysey offered the thanks of the members to 
the wardens and their wives. : 

Oxford.—The annual meeting of the Charles- 
street Institute took place on Feb. 22, Dr. 
Carpenter in the chair. The report which was 
presented shows that good work is being done, 
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and states: ‘‘ Although much opposition is met 
with from the Church party in the neighbour- 
hood, those who actively take part in the work 
meet with sufficient response and sympathy to 
encourage the earnest hope that seeds sown by 
them will continue to bear good fruit that may 
yield an increase.’’ During the week evening 
classes are conducted for instruction in various 
things and for recreation. On Sunday evening 
there is a religious service, and in the afternoon 
of each Sunday over 70 children assemble for 
class teaching. Recently a ‘Children’s Morn- 
ing Service” has been started. There are 30 
names entered, and it is expected that this 
number will soon increase.. All interested in 
the work of the Institute feel that for the doing 
of what is waiting to be done two things are 
necessary, viz.,a missionary and suitable accom- 
modation; but at present want of funds pre- 
clude these advantages, so the workers must 
continue, as Dr. Carpenter said at the meeting, 
to do their best under existing circumstances. 

Styal.—Norcliffe Chapel was well filled on 
Sunday evening, when the Rey. EH. L. H. Thomas 
gave the first of a series of special sermcns on 
“The Religious Convictions held by Unitarians,”’ 
Many strangers were present, and much interest 
was evinced. 

Yorkshire Unitariaa Ciub.:—At the next 
meeting, to be held at Hunslet, Leeds, on 
Saturday, March 16th., the Rey. Chas. Hargrove 
is to lecture on ‘‘Unitarianism: -Its failure and 
its Success.’ Intending members of the Club 
may obtain all particulars from the Hon. - 
Secretary, Mr. A. Simpson, 17, Parkfield Mount, 
Beeston, Leeds. 


Let every citizen be taught bis respon- 
sibility for every talent, and become pes- 
sessed with the spirit of faitbiul steward- 
ship in the trust of life for the work, oppor- 
tunity, and abilities which have come to 
him. If equal zeal were given tor human 
advancement to what is now given for. 
personal profit, what a glorious change 
would come over the world. The first 
thing to be learnt is to live, not basely to 
the earth, but amply to God.—R. Russell. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, March 3. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR ~ 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jrssr Hipprrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Mr. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 7, Rev. J. 
C. BatuaNntyNeE, of M.C.O. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. F. W. Stantey, and 7, Rev. Farrx 
Taytor, B.A. : 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Wecch-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DaPiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 

_ 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxtnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. M. Lioyp THomas. : 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford: Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rev. T. E. 
M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and ‘7, Rev. Cranes 
Roprsr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- . 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 33 
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~ Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paar Hopes. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 

_ Green, 7, Rey. Gorpon CoorEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrorGE Critcuiry, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
‘and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. Fevrx Taytor, B.A., and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooprna, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. F. B. 
Morr. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, Anniversary Services, 
11, Mr. A. Psaraos; 6.30, Rev. G. Cantrr. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7, 
Rey. F. W. STANLEY. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery. 


Hall, 7, Rev. 


ee 


PROVINCIAL, 
Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE:t. 
Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert MoGern. 
Buacxkpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 
BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 
BravDrorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. EK. Cerepie Jonzs, M.A. 
BrigutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prrestiry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. j 

CampBripcE, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. CaaRites Pracn. 

Cantersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smira. 

Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D, JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A. Gmynver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 

_ 6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Luzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rey. GERTRUD VON Prrzoup, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnust Parry. 

Liverroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.80, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Livrrroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rozerrs. 

LivrerPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opgers, B.A. 

Maipstone, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Lrvens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.20, Rev. Joun 
Hunter, D.D. 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 

PortsmoutH, St: Thomas-street, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarsporoucH, Westborough, 
Rev. OTTWELL Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe REED. 

SHurrrinLp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. - 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WintttamM Agar. 


1l and 6.45, 
ll and 6.45, 


10.45 and 6.30, 


The Children’s 
Treat — 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- — 
ment oo ii ciildten: Pall the ingredients - 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. — 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


~ MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Souruenp, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Dutra Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 
J. Wary. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. W. HawKEs. 


SS 


IRELAND. 
Douexin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
H. Vanor, B.D. 
—— a 
WALES. 
ABERYsTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 
Rey. 8. Burrows. 


a 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Caretown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramspren Batmrortu, 


11 and 6.30, 


1 aTH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
id ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £162,606. 


DiRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. LAWRENCE, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jup@x, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Cucri GRADWELL, | ALmKANDER W. Law- 
FP, H. A. Harpcastyy, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Oxnmn. 
STEPHEN SHAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST. 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

10 years. | 1¥ years. 18 years. | 21 yeura, 


1710 | 018 4 014 2/0Lnn. 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, hailf-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


15 years, 


“0.15.6 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


OTEL MANAGERESS. — House- 

keeper, thoroughly experienced in first- 

class routine, desires re appointment. Excellent 

eaterer, accountant, and organiser. — Disen- 

gaged. Distance no object—A. Z., Clovelly, 
Shaftesbury-road, Bournemouth. 


AN TED —Capable NURSE for 
three children, 6 months, 24 years, and 

boy of 7$ going to school. —Mrs. JosperH 
WICKSTEED, Letchworth (Garden City), Herts. 


ANTED by February 20th, Trained 

Lady HOUSE-PARLOURMAID, to 

work with lady cook in a quiet situation, near 

Dublin. Help given.—Add¢ress, Mrs. Hoac, 
Stratford, Rathgar, Dublin. 


A MIDDLH-AGED, capable, educated 
tk womar seeks engagement as HOUSE- 
KEEPER to gentleman. References ex- 
changed. Write E., InQuirER Office, 3, Essex 
street, W.C. 


AS HOUSEKEEPER or Useful Help 
in small family. Experienced, middle- 
aged. A Vegetarian. Salary, £20—F. E., 
40, Kerr-street, Norshampton. 
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Board and Residence, 


pee 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Hlustrated 
TVariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


XT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PorTeEr. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSH, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

) HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LNT, Furnished, 
with or without attendance; or Apartments. 
Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 

menis to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 

near sea ard station; terms moderate.—Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


SOUTHPORT. 


(DER SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY ROAD. 

On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 
how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS: PERFECT SANITATION. fe 
= TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. = 
me ‘This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
B_ HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
= throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious By 
a Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and & 
fj Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- B 
= rooms from 2s. 6a.to5s.6d. Full Tariff and & 
ea Testimovials on application. Inclusive charge gm 
a for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast Ba 

and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s.6d. perday. & 
“ Thackeray,’ 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


’ London. z 


LON PRON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. ~ 
Central. Homelike. Beds from Is. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronizéed re- 
peatediy by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


Or Sh 
NEW LAID EGGS, COOKING EGGS. 
TABLE POULTRY, DUCKLINGS, 
GEESE AND TURKEYS 
Apply for particulars to 
Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 


in Season. 


DEATH. 


Virtub.—On February 16th, at 21, Keir-street, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow, John Virtue, in his 
73rd year. 
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TO-DAY is published the First Number of 


THE NEW LIBERAL AND PROGRESSIVE WEEKLY REVIEW 
(with which is incorporated ‘The Speaker”’). 


Edited by Mr. H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


“The Nation ” will stand as the exponent of Liberal and Progressive thought, embodying many of 
the best features of “ The Speaker,” while transforming it into a thoroughly representative and powerful 


organ of Liberal opinion. 


Arrangements have been made for full and well-informed treatment of 


Continental and American politics and affairs,and home matters will bediscussed from a broad stand- 


point. 


The first issue will contain articles by the Rt. Hon. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and 


Mr. Winston Churchill, and a poem by Mr, Thos. Hardy. 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, price 6d. 


Annual Subscription, 26s. 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


READY 


MARCH 19th. 


A STORY OF LIVERPOOL LIFE, ENTITLED 


SIR GALAHAD OF THE SLUMS. 


By J. L. HAIGH. 5€0 pp. Price Six Shillings. 


London: SimpkKin, MArsHaLy, Haminton, Kent & Co., Lrp. 


Liverpool: THE LivERPoon BooxsELuERs’ Co., Lrp. 


And all Booksellers. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


Price SEXPENCE net. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
39, PaTERNOSTER Row, Lonpoy, E.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE 


Contents for MARCH. 

Evolution and Spiritualism: The Story of a 

Response. 
The Religious Value of the Unitarian Faith. 
Curious Resemblances: An Anerley Study. 
Spiritualism and Roman Catholics. 
India’s Bitter Cry. 
Notes by the Way, and Notes on Books. 
Gems “of purest ray serene.” 


A. C. FIv1£xp, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Bookselers. 


= a4 4 s , 
Burnley Lace Unitarian Mission, 
NORTH STREET. 
THE ABOVE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND MISSION CHURCH 
WILL HOLD A 
SALE OF Woh 
AT TRAFALGAR STREDT UNITARIAN SCHOOL, 
In Aid of Extension Fund. 


On March 14th, 15th, and 16th, 
ExdELLENT ENTERTAINMENTS AT INTERVALS, 
Season Tickets, 1s. 6d. each. 
Thursday before 6 p.m., 1s. each ; after, 6d. each. 
Friday and Saturday, 6d. each. 

All Gifts of either money or goods, however 
small, will be gratefully acknowledged if sent 
to JESSE JUDSON, 287, Briercliffe-rd., Burnley. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


(AND NO UNITARIANITY.) 


JESUS SAID 
(THE GREATEST WORDS EVER SPOKEN !): 
Believe me, the hour cometh when neither in 
this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father. ... 


Ye worship that which ye know not : 

We worship that which we know : for Sal- 
vation is from the Jews. 

But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
Spirit and Truth; for such doth the Father 
seek to be His worshippers. 

God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship in Spirit and truth, 


The (Samaritan) woman saith unto him, I 
know that the Messiah cometh (which is called 
Christ): when He is come, He will deciare 
unto us all things, 


JESUS SAITH UNTO HER: 
I that speak unto thee am He. 


For : 
OPEN BROTHERHOOD OF ONE BLOOD, 
AND 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF JESUS, 
AND HIS CROSS. 
AND 
FOR THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 


WITHIN EVERY HEART. 


MEMORANDUM: 


“ Where either individuals or states are fettered 
“ together, their movement must be that of the 
“ slowest, and the slowest is apt to be the colleague 
“ that reguses to meve at all, unless backward. 
“The more free individuals, whether men or 
“ communities, the more chances for those variations 
“ from which higher forms are developed. The old 
“shout of ‘‘ Liberty and Union, one and insepara- 
ble,” has a fine sound, but so has the prophecy of 
“ the lion and the lamb lying down together. “The 
“Tamb will be inside the lion, and Liberty be 
“ devoured by over-centralization,” 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 


— a 


(ae HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoARDING ScHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

Hiaueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Liuian Taxzor, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ADEMOISELLE RYKE, 8, Well- 

walk, Hampstead, Trained and Certifi- 

cated Teacher, holds classes for French 

Conversation and Literature. Prepares pupils 

for all advanced examinations, Many years 

experience in public schools and private 
families, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
An Unsectarian Public School. 


The next ENTRANCE and FOUNDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will be held on March 19th and 20th.—For 
particulars apply to the Heap Master. 


Unitarian Home Missionary College. 


A MEETING WILL BE HELD AT 
SUMMERVILLE, VICTORIA PARK, 
MANCHESTER, 

On Thursday next, March 7th, 


For the unveiling of a Portrait 
OF THE 


Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D., 
the first Principal of the College. 


Tea will be served at 4 o'clock, and the Chair 
will be taken by the President, 
GROSVENOR TALBOT, Esq., J.P. 
at 4.30. All friends are invited to attend. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowrTHerR Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, ct of the 
C. J. STREET, Hon. Secretary Fellowship. 


| 6 HE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for . 


; Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Mauchester. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EB. KnNNEDY, 3, E'ssex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance shoula 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisémente. 
SD SE I EE SE SE 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, B.C., and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.O. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
March 2, 1907, 
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een ee 
WE have delayed making the an- 


nouncement that the Rev. R.J. Camp- 
bell has withdrawn from his undertaking 
to deliver this year’s Essex Hall lecture, 
in the hope that better counsels might 
prevail. We have been glad to think of 
Mr. Campbell as a man of generous 
courage, and do not care now to ask what 
influences have been at work to persuade 
him to this withdrawal. 
reason given, that the publication of his 
book on the “New Theology’’ rendered a 
lecture by him superfluous, is not sufficient. 
However, the matter is now settled, and 
we hope very soon to be able to make 
another announcement as to this year’s 
lecture. 


TuEsDAY next, March 12, is the 300th 
anniversary of the birth of Paul Gerhardt, 
the greatest of Lutheran hymn-writers of the 
seventeenth century. We know him best 
in the free translation of his ‘‘Befiehl du 
deine Wege ’’ by John Wesley: 

“Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands,’’ 
and from the second part, ‘‘ Give to the 
winds thy fears.’’ The original has twelve 
verses of eight lines each, being in fact an 
acrostic on the words of Psalm xxxvii. 5: 
“* Befiehl dem Herrn deine Wege und hoffe 
auf ihn, er wird’s wohl machen.’’ The 


artificial construction does not, however, 


interfere with the symplicity and depth of 
feeling in this most beautiful hymn: 
There are altogether more than 120 of 
Gerhardt’s hymns, 23 of which are trans- 


The ostensible 


lated in Miss Winkworth’s ‘‘ Lyra Ger- 
manica.’’ A most admirable study of 
Paul Gerhardt and his hymns by Professor 
Wernle, of Basle, has just been published by 
Messrs. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) of 
Tiibingen in Schiele’s series cf Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbticher (50 Pf., or in a 
finely bound edition M. 1.50). We shall 
have more to say of this next week. 


ProressoR WERNLE is already well 
known to English readers by the translation 
of his masterly work on ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of Christianity,’’ in Williams & Norgate’s 
Theological Translation Library. He also 
contributed the first number of the New 
Testament division in the serics of Relt- 
gionsgeschichtliche Volksbticher on ‘‘ The 
Sources of the Life of Jesus,’’ of which 
20,000 copies have been issued in Germany. 
We are very glad to announce that an 
English translation of this little book, by 
the Rev. Edward Lummis, is in the press, 
and will shortly be published by Mr. Philip 
Green, for the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association. This will be followed 
by the late Professor Wrede’s ‘‘ Paul,’’ 
in the same series, by the same translator, 
which is also in the press, the translation 
having been completed some time ago. 

Lonpon elected last Saturday, by 
an overwhelming majority, to have a 
Moderate County Council. Since the 
first election of the Council in 1889 the 
Progressives have had majorities ranging 
from 22 to 53, except in 1895, when the 
parties were equally divided. Now there 
is a clear Moderate majority of 40. What 
this may mean, in the administration of 
Education, and other: matters, vital to 
the well-being of the people, we shall 
know better at the end of three years, 
when the time for the next election has 
arrived. In the interest of Education it 
is greatly to be regretted that Mr. A. J. 
Shepheard, Chairman of the Hducation 
Committee, and Mr; Graham Wallas, are 
among the defeated, as are also Mr. W. 
Wallace Bruce, whose special service has 
been in the matter of Housing, and the 
Rey. L. Jenkins Jones, of Woolwich. 
Among the defeated we had also a 
special interest in the candidature of 
Mr. A: J. Mundella and Mr. H: G. 
Chancellor. Their constituents in Isling- 
ton polled more Progressive votes than 
at the last election, when they carried 
the seats, but it was of no avail against 
the astonishing influx of voters on the 
other side. 


Tue new German Reichstag has not yet 
settled down to its routine work, and the 
leaders of its numerous groups have been 


defining their position: It is too soon to 
determine what support the Kaiser’s 
Government will receive from the warring 
sections, although it is quite clear that, be 
its majority in the chamber larger orsmaller, 
it is, and will, remain a minority Govern- 
ment so far as the electorate is concerned: 
That is a permanent state of things, and 
Prince von Bilow is, doubtless, more con- 
cerned to know how many votes he can 
count on in a division: Now this depends 
on the extent to which the Radicals are 
content to play the game of the Conserva- 
tives: In this connection it is interesting 
to note the declaration of Herr Schrader, 
the Radical spokesman, as reported in the 
Times of March 1. Herr Schader holds out 
the prospect of his party’s acting according 
to democratic (not, of course, social demo- 
cratic) principles: If the whole group acts 
up to that the Prince may well find himself 
in difficulties before long. 


GENERAL Borua, the first Prime Minister 
of the Transvaal, under the new constitu- 
tion, with a strong ministry of Dutch and 
English combined at his back, stands 
before the world as a noble representative 
of the best hope for South Africa. In the 
old days he was a leader of reform, and if 
affairs had been allowed to take their 
course in peaceful development he would 
in all probability have succeeded President 
Kruger as head of the Republic. The 
thought brings back bitter memories of 
the war; and yet we must rejoice, with 
great thankfulness, that General Botha has 
accepted the trust of Government, and 
now stands where he does, 


THE unostentatious quiet with which 
the second Duma began its sittings on 
Tuesday was in striking contrast with the 
splendid State ceremonial which signalised 
the opening of the first in the spring last 
year. Yet it may be doubted whether 
there is not a deeper significance in this 
second assembly than even in the previous 
one. That was the first and must for 
ever be memorable on that account. It 
was dissolved because the Tsar and his 
entourage could not tolerate its freedom 
of speech. The ruling class has no reason 
to love the name of the Duma; it could 
not have anticipated a more obsequious 
assembly this year than last; it does, in 
fact, stand face to face with one which 
is more preponderatingly hostile. Never- 
theless, the Tsar has felt himself under the 
necessity of calling it together, and it cer- 
tainly looks as though even his most 
reactionary advisers are conscious of 
their inability to carry on the financial 
and other business of the country without 
its concurrence. Therein lies the Duma’s 
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strength, although rumour is already at 
work foretelling its early dissolution. 
Meanwhile the members seem bent on 
avoiding such a crisis so long as possible. 
The Constitutional Democrats again form 
the strongest group, but they are less 
numerous than before. Their strength 
has not, however, gone to the Right, for 
the Government groups are both smaller 
and less influential. It is the Socialists 
who have gained. So much stronger ave 
the groups of Socialist Revolutionaries, 
Social Democrats, and Toil party that 
they might have bid for the Presidency. 


Tuis, however,they have not done, and 
the new President, Mr. Golovin, is a Con- 
stitutional Democrat, He also is a man 
practised in affairs, chairman of the 
Moscow Zemstve; and holder of other 
posts of justice and administration. Heis 
described further as having a much closer 
resemblance to an English politician than 
his fellow members possess. This election 
of a man who though bold and determined, 
is wary and alert, 1s an indication of the 
mood of the majcrity. The members are 
almost entirely new, less than thirty of 
them having satin the Duma. They are 
also largely drawn from the educated 
classes, strikingly so in the case of the 
Left. The peasant deputies are less 
numerous. The assembly thus composed 
chooses a President reputed ,to be strong, 
but one who is bent on avoiding or at 
least on not forcing a quarrel. Hven the 
Revolutionary Socialists have resolved to 
refrain from terrorism during the sitting of 
the Duma, unless the Government forces 
their hands by continued outrages. They 
resolve, moreover, to keep strictly within 
Parliamentary lines. Everything is to be 
done by the parties of freedom to give 
this second tentative effort after Constitu- 
tional Government a chance of success. 

SURELY no stranger spectacle has ever 
been afforded to the capital city of a Chris- 
tian and civilised community than the 
festal decorations by which the Royal 
opening of the Central Criminal Court 
was celebrated last week. The lines of 
bunting flaunted across the streets in the 
manner familiar when a foreign potentate 
is to be féted at the Guildhall. There is 
something alarmingly incoherent in the 
thought or lack of thought which allows 
such an occasion to be signalised in such a 
manner. It is open to one who would look 
out upon the world and take heart again to 
contrast the new with the Old Bailey. We 
have outlived the callousness of the age 
in which gaol fever was endemic in the 
cells and not unknown in the court itself. 
By the self-sacrificing and persistent efforts 
of a Howard, a Fry, and others less famous, 
the humane spirit has gained its tardy 
triumphs. No one regards the present 
penal prison as perfect, or even as satis- 
factory, although the experiment at Borstal, 
to mention no other, reminds us that the 
present prison Commissioners are addres- 
sing themselves vigorously to some of the 
more obstinate problems. 

THERE is room for thankfulness at the 
fact of progress in our treatment of crim- 
inals: We rightly congratulate ourselves 
ona diminution of serious crime. But, not- 
withstanding these opportunities for a 


somewhat chastened gratitude, the section 
of that vast edifice, the Central Criminal 
Court, is a fact to suggest the saddest 
reflections, full of humiliation if not of 
foreboding, and in no wise a fit occasion for a 
flutter of flags symbolic of a popular merry- 
making. Was drapery needed, should it 
not be sable; or if flags, were they not 
fitter flown half-mast high as on a day of 
national mourning? It is.a bitter com- 
ment on our social ideals to have to bulld 
this costly and solid-seeming court, built 
as it appears for all time. Perhaps it was 
necessary, for although thinkers are not 
wanting, such as Edward Carpenter, to 
challenge the necessity, yet to unprophetic 
minds no prospect opens of any final cessa- 
tion of crime in the near future. Butitisa 
long stride from the fact to the comfortable 
acceptance of the fact as a thing of course ; 
and, indeed, there is something in this 
popular faith which goes far to create or 
perpetuate the necessity. Society is too 
complacent on this subject, and the appro- 
priate thought in connection with this newly 
erected Central Criminal Court should be 
a great searching of heart. The question 
the non-criminal section of the nation ought 
to be asking is this: Whether society is 
truly doing its best, by education, or by 
providing fair opportunities of livelihood 
and life, to develop its children into good 
citizens. Whether the early Christian 
Father spoke not truly when he said: «If 
the neighbour of the elect man sins the 
elect man has sinned.”’ 

Tue National Evangelical Free Church 
Council has held its annual gathering in 
Leeds during the present week. The 
retiring President, the Rev. J. Scott 
Lidgett, the new editor of the Methodist 
Times, was not well enough to be present, 


| and his sermon on ‘‘Catholicity the Mark 


was read on Tuesday 
morning by a friend. (The sermon is in 
this week’s Christian World Pulpit.) Dr, 
J. Rendell Harris delivered his address as 
President, on ‘* Free Churchmen in the 
Life and Hope of To-day.’’ Referring to 
the loss of the Education Bill, he spoke 
with warm admiration of Mr. Birrell’s 
conduct of it, and then went on to say 
that he was satisfied that no solution 
was at the present moment  practic- 
able except that of secular education, 
supplemented, if possible, by the activi- 
ties of the Churches, and without an 
offensively negative attitude towards the 
Bible or religion. It was sufficient for his 
purpose, however, to remark that if a 
secular solution be proposed elsewhere it 
would not be possibie to carry a resolution 
in that Council against it, and he was 
content to leave the matter forthe present 
in that state. 


of Spirituality,’’ 


On Tuesday afternoon the Rev. Thomas 
Law presented the annual report, and its 
adoption was moved by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, whose reception by the great 
meeting is characterised by the Christian 
World as “chivalrous,” for there was a 
great deal of cheering, and none of the 
hisses which some had feared. (It is 
noted, however, that Mr. Campbell’s name 
is dropped from the Committee.) In 
moving the report Mr. Campbell said :— 
The great work of the Church of Christ 
in the immediate future should be to 
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get rid of the sectarian spirit, and realise 
the unity of Christendom through the 
operation of the Christian law of love. 


And he went on to propose the holding 


of a larger Conference, in which all the 
Churches could meet together, which must 


clear away many misunderstandings, and 


bring them all nearer together. 

Wirn this week’s issue the Methodist 
Times makes a fresh start with a new 
editor, and with an increased number of 
pages. For the good name of Methodism 
generally, and for the sake of those young 
souls whose piety has not yet known cor- 
ruption, one little corner might well be 
cleared away. 
this astonishing offer is made: ‘‘ A five- 
pound prize is offered for the best contri- 
bution of ‘ Class Meeting Talk,’ for which 
leaders and members are invited to com- 
pete. In all cases the experiences must be 
genuine and not imaginary.’’ If any gocd 


old Methodist who has not seen the adver- 


tisement refuses to believes that it is there, 
it 1s a scepticism that well becomes him. 
Five pounds for the best panting of the 
hart after the water brooks, or the best 
confession of beast-like ignorance, or the 
clearest and purest note of thanksgiving ! 
May, perhaps, a word of violent indignation 
count as an experience, and be eligible for 
the prize ? 


THE new Nation, edited by Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, last Saturday took the place 
of the Speaker, and appeared in admirable 
form. The first article, on ‘‘ The Hague 
Conference and the Limitation of Arma- 
ments,’’ is by the Prime Minister, and it 
is characteristic of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s fearless generosity. We 
quote the concluding passage: “* Let me, 
in conclusion, say a word as to the 
part of Great Britain: We have already 
Fgiven earnest of our sincerity by the 
considerable reductions that have been 
effected in our naval and military expendi- 
ture, as well as by the undertaking that 
we are prepared to go further, if we find 
a similar disposition in other quar rters. 
Our delegates, therefore, will not go into 
the Conference empty-handed. It has, 
however, been suggested that our example 
will count for nothing, because our pre- 


ponderant naval position will still remain 


unimpaired. I do not believe it. The 
sea power of this country implies no chal- 
lenge to any single State or group of States. 
I am persuaded that throughout the world 
that power is recognised as non-aggressive, 
and innocent of designs against the in- 
dependence, the commercial freedom, and 
the legitimate development of other States, 
and that it is, therefore, a mistake to 


imagine that the naval Powers will be dis-~ 


posed to regard our position on the sea as 
a bar to any proposal for the arrest of, 
armaments, or to the calling of a tem- 
porary truce. The truth appears to me 
to lie in the opposite direction. Our 
known adhesion to those two dominant 
principles—the independence of nationali- 
ties and the freedom of trade—entitles us 
of itself to claim that if our fleets be invul- 
nerable, they carry with them no menace 
across the waters of the world, but a 
message of the most cordial goodwill, 


In the issue for February 28 


based on a belief in the community of aie 


interests between the nations,’ 
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Mr: THomas Harpy wishes the Nation 
well, by allowing ‘* A Latter-Day Chorus ”’ 
from the third part of his Dynasts to appear 
in the first number. ‘There ave five stanzas, 
of which this is the last: 

‘* But—a stirring thrills the air, 

As *twere sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the Ages 

Time shall cancel, and deliverance offer 

from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will expanding, till It 

fashion all things fair!’ 
Dr: Fairbairn contributes to this number 
a long notice of Dale’s ‘* History of English 
Congregationalism,’’ and there is another 
striking review article on ‘‘ Modern Ten- 
dencies of Religious Thought.’’ Four 
selected books are noticed, and _ this 
is the writer’s own conviction :—‘‘ The 
deepest and most penetrating note in 
the religious movement of to-day, not 
only in England but all over Europe and 
America, is a note proclaiming the auto- 
nomy of the religious consciousness: The 
religious idea, in its Christian form, is 
every day making more and emphatic 
demands to be liberated from the tram- 
mels of all forms of authority external 
and alien to itself.’’ And he concludes: 
‘* Historical criticism has deprived us of 
some cherished traditional ideas; it has 
shown that these ideas are not essential 
elements of the Christian faith. But it 
has done much by way of compensation. 
It has made it plain that the mighty figure 
who stands in the centre of Christian his- 
tory is not a myth, nor a metaphysical 
abstraction, but 2 living historic person, 
composed of flesh and blood. It has also 
shown that the life of the religious senti- 
ment is not dependent on infallibilities of 
any kind, whether in the shape of books, in- 
stitutions, or creeds. In these fundamental 
respects it is at one with the deepest pre- 
sentiments of our age. In these presenti- 
ments we see religion walking in freedom, 
without the crutches of authority; we 
see it as an autonomous sentiment, like 
the love of beauty or the thirst for truth ; 
as an indestructible belief, in spite of all 
appearances, in a Divine purpose at the 
heart of things.’’ 


THERE is to be a Scottish Education Bill, 
but as it is to deal with questions of tood 
and hygiene we may hope to escape a fresh 
sectarian battle. There is room for differ- 
ence of opinion on the points named, but 
somehow it ssems always easier to decide 
what to do for the bodies of the bairns 
than for their souls. The proposals ot Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill ior England and Wales, 
to which we referred last week, are evidentiy 
going to be debated keenly. The Evangel- 
ical Free Church Council at Leeds recited 
again the grievances inflicted by Mr. Bal- 
four’s Education Acts, and although many 
Nonconformists, we imagine, will be dis- 
posed to welcome the new measure as 


: affording some little relief, and especially 


as establishing the principle that distinct 
denominationalism must not be taught at 
public expense, there will still be matter for 
reform when next the Government thinks 
well to attempt it. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS: 
TII.—PRAIsE on DiIspRAISE 2 


THE most interesting thing in the State 
House at Boston is Bradford’s ‘‘ History 
of Plymouth Plantation.’’? It les open 
at the portion wherein is written in quaint 
character the famous compact signed on 
the Mayflower. When this manuscript 
was taken back across the Atlantic from 
its strange refuge in Fulham Palace, it 
was received with much ceremony as an 
act of international courtesy, and it was 
honoured very rightly as the first document 
of New England history. Senator Hoar, 
in his enthusiasm, declared on this occasion, 
‘“There is nothing like it in human 
annals since the story of Bethlehem. 
This is the original record by the hand 
of our beloved father and founder. 
Massachusetts will preserve it until the 
time shall come that her children are 
unworthy of it; and that time shall come 
never.’’ 

A photo fac-simile of this manuscript 
history keeps it within reach of English 
readers. It is a history in fact as in 
name, written with personal inside know- 
ledge by the man who governed the 
colony for over thirty years, and who 
speaks of it as it actually was under his 
own eyes. He nothing extenuates, nor 
sets down aught in malice. And, hence, 
this chronicle of Bradford’s reads not 
unlike the books of the Pentateuch ; 
it is the Genesis, Exodus, and Judges 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Good and evil, 
saints and sinners, jostle each other at 
close quarters as in the world at large. 
To therefore treat the Pilgrims as plaster 
figures, or to scatter rose-water eulogies 
over all their deeds, would be to condemn 
them with empty praise, and to do them 
On the other hand, 
to paint them all black because some 
were not white, would be to make an 
equal mistake, and to dispraise conspicuous 
merit. The historic student must dis- 
criminate. 

To arrive on New England shores and 
find everyone taking sides as to the merits 
or demerits of the Pilgrim Fathers was 
a very unexpected experience. Mr. 
John D. Long had been delivermg an 
oration on the Three Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Church at Scrooby in the 
Pilgrim First Church at Plymouth. In 
the course of his address, which was 
appreciative otherwise, he used these words : 
‘* Even in this Pilgrim colony the Saints, 
as I have said, can be counted on the 
fingers. We are apt to think of it as a 
little kingdom of heaven on earth. But 
Bradford’s journal shows that its interests 
were more of this world than of the next, 
and that its main concern was in beaver 
skins and clapboards, and in counter- 
acting the impositions in trade of the 
partners of his business ventures. It is 
amusing to read cf the loving and scrip- 
tural phraseology under guise of which 
the knife of shrewd dicker was stuck into 
each other’s ribs. Some of the very elect 
entrusted with its affairs were false to 
the trust, and used their positions to 
feather their own nests. The first minister 
sent to it in 1624 was a factious hypocrite, 
who stirred up strife and was shown to 
have been a libertine: The second was 
a cross between a crank and an idiot, 
and was shipped off in short order, One 


of the original number was hanged for 
wilful murder.’ 

If this was spoken seriously and not in 

““jaunty irony,’’ it is surely an over: 
statement, and in some particulars quite 
incorrect: If the Saints could be counted 
on the fingers, they could never have 
kept the rest in obedience, or so con- 
sistently carried out their ideals; the 
leaders must have had loyal followers, 


‘and their united faith did make a little 


kingdom of heaven on earth. More- 
over, is it not quite unfair, seeing there 
were material needs to consider, to allege 
that their interests were more of this 
world than the next, and that their main 
concern was money getting? Is it, 
again, matter for blame, or for credit, 
that they summarily shipped off back 
first the hypocrite, and then the crank, 
who had been sent to stir up strife? As 
for the wilful murderer, he docs not 
appear to have been one cf the original 
number. 

The Pilgrim Fathers will survive 
triumphantly the revelations of Brad- 
ford’s History. These neither harm nor 
wrong their memory, but only bring out 
more boldly into the light of day. their 
indomitable heroism, undeviating ccn- 
viction, and practical wisdom in face of 
the greatest difficulty. ‘“‘It was no 
mad crusade,’’ as the speaker admitted, 
‘“no pilgrimage made on bare feet, or 
in shoes sprinkled with pebbles.’’ And 
chiefly because of later comers, uninspired 
by the same pure ideals, the new colony 
became no easy Eden, or dreamy Elysium, 
or mystic New Jerusalem. No pretty 
sentimentalism, no paper constitution, 
could charm into subiection the alien 
clements of opposition; nothing less 
than the unswerving righteous discipline 
of the Puritan who feared Ged and hated 
sin. Throughout this heroic under- 
taking good government prevailed and 
conquered, so prevailed that Religious 
Liberty maintained its high faith, so 
conquered that the Free Church created 
a Free Commonwealth. The Pilgrim 
Fathers crossed the sea to seek Civil 
and Religious Liberty. They sought 
both; they gained both: That is praise 
enough. 

F. KF. 


WHEREVER a people long persists in 
living a pure life, with heartfelt worship 
and reverence for all good, there begin to 
show themselves great qualities and ¢reat 
loveliness, and through lives well attuned 
with righteousness both of beart and mind 
a glorious music as of some heavenly Avi- 
lion descends upon quiet mountain valleys 
and fruitful plains ; and prophets and poets 
arise and shine, and noble womanhood 
raises heroes both for war and tranquillity, 
bestowing grace upon every good work. 
Without religion man cannot raise bis heed ; 
with religion he begins to live indeed ; he 


; enters the element of vitality, the envizon- 


went of health. And a nation becomes 
creater and sounder according to the im- 
trinsic truthiulness of the religion which 
animates it. The spring of religion, like 
genius, comes forth from the meuntains 
of rectitude. The ‘‘ought’’ of each 
responds to eternal verity, and leads to the 


highest good of the whole race. 
R. Russell. 
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fear it is true that it is those who most 3 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM.*—II. 


THE last three chapters of Professor 
Peake’s book deal with constructive sugges- 
tions for junior and senior classes, and 
With 


the teacher and the curriculum. 
regard to the “‘ less abstract ’’ teaching, 
which should be given to the younger 
children, 1t is remarked that ‘‘if we are 
to have a connected system we ought to 
select the facts taught in the earlier stages 
with a view to the ideas that we hope 
to teach in the later.’’ The ‘‘ large his- 
torical element . . . makes certain parts of 
the Old Testament peculiarly suited to the 
capacities of children. And instruction 
here supplies an excellent basis for what 
definitely theological teaching is to be given 
at a later stage. And what is true of the 
Old Testament is true also of the New. 
Here, too, religion is inseparably associated 
with history.’? When we follow our 
author into his discussions of the best way 
of teaching the New Testament, we find 
differences of theological outlook; but we 
are certainly with him when he gays, 
e.g., that ‘‘ Propositions about God and 
Christ may be unintelligible or misleading 
to children who have not learnt what 
definite ideas should be attached to the 
names’? ; that, ‘‘it is quite possible to 
have a theological Jesus, who has little in 
common with the historical Jesus but the 
name’’; that ‘‘ the vital matter in the 
construction of a theology is to gain a 
true conception of God’’; and that ‘‘ it 
is very necessary for the practice of 
the Christian life that the standard of 
Christian character should be studied 
in its classical expression in the life of 
Christ.” Very wisely, too, is it remarked 
that, ‘‘ It is more important that famihar- 
ity with the story should be attained than 
that much time should be spent in expound- 
ing it. With many teachers, exposition 
is likely to mean simply an extravagant 
dilution of the milk of the Word. Effort 
should not be expended in saying over 
again in ten weak sentences what the 
evangelist contrives to pack into one 
terse and forcible sentence.’’ The writer 
suggests ways in which the teacher can 
make the Gospels, the Acts, and St. Paul’s 
Epistles interesting to his scholars by giving 
them work to do in searching out, e.7., 
all that is said about the Apostle. Peter 
in Matthew’s Gospel, or Christ’s utterances 
on prayer in Luke, or Paul’s account of 
the dangers and persecutions he had en- 
countered in his ministry, and how many 
of these are recorded in the Acts. ‘* Phe 
teacher,’’ says Mr. Peake, ‘‘ should con- 
tinually be prec tising ingenious devices 
of this kind.’’ He also urges for young 
children ‘‘ the committing to memory of 
verses or short passages of Scripture 
selected with extreme care. To store the 
memory with the choicest and best passages 
ot Scripture, with those that will mean most 
to the child later, and be most useful to him 
in times of stress, this is an acquisition of 
the most valuable kind.’’ Further, Mr. 
Peake thinks is desirable ‘‘to drill the 
children in the order of books of the Bible.’’ 
(The word ‘‘ drill,’’? applied to Sunday- 
school teaching, turns up more than once 
in the book, and suggests a rather too 


*« Reform in Sunday School Teaching.”” By 
A. 8. Peake, M,A., B.D., Dean of the Faculty 
of Theology in the University of Manchester, 
James Clarke & Oo. 1s. 6d.) 
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method of instruction.) 


military 


to find his way about the Bible.’’? Mr. 
Peake is emphatic in condemnation of a cer- 


tain type of children’s hymns, to be found, no 


doubt, more in orthodox schools than in our 
own, though even we know something of the 
type. ‘‘1 look back,’’ he says, ‘* with 
resentment at the Sunday afternoons that 
used to be spent in learning and practising 
jingling trash for anniversaries and other 
functions, the sheer incapacity tre hymns 
betrayed in their authors being matched by 
the lack of judgment in those who selected 
them for us to learn.’’? He questions 
whetber the constant reference to heaven 
in children’s hymns ‘‘ is quite natural, and 
whether it is not likely to introduce a 
morbid hot-house quality mto religion.’’ 
In all the teaching of young children, 
‘great care should be taken that the 
child-like type of piety 1s preserved. It 
should be natural and spontaneous, not 
forced and artificial. There is nothing so 
beautiful as the piety of a little child, and 
Jesus never said that little children were 
to become like us, but that we were to 


become like little children.”’ 


The chapter dealing with senior classes 
is chiefly remarkable for a rapid but 
brilliant sketch of the prophetic literature 
of the Old Testament ; ‘‘ to leave out the 
prophets,’’ says Professor Peake, ‘‘is 
to miss the heart of the religion of Israel” ; 
and for a further vivid sketch of the spiritual 
expericnce of St. Paul. Any attempt at 
further condensation here would be imprac- 
ticable ; Sunday-school teachers must be re- 
ferred to the book itself for suggestions as to 
the way in which difficult parts of the Bible 
may be dealt with, and their abiding lessons 
deduced. In this chapter, as elsewhere, 
one comes across sentences which abide in 
the memory. Thus, ‘‘the chaos of im- 
pressions that Bible reading too olten 
produces, would be largely reduced to 
cosmos by a little attention to cbrono- 
logy.’’ Again, ‘‘ Paul was a suspected 
person in the Christian Church, and much 
ci bis teaching was cordially dishked by 
many ot his fellow-Christians. He cannot 
therefore have left himself open to the 
serious charge that his teaching funda- 
mentally diverged from the teaching of 
Jesus.’’ And Professor Peake pleads once 
more very earnestly tbat a boy ‘‘ should 
not be turned defenceless on the world, and 
unable to give a reason for the faith that 
is m him.’’ 

In his last chapter, our author argues 
that the Sunday-schools in which he is 
interested ought not to wait until they 
have trained teachers before revising their 
course of instruction. ‘‘ A bad curriculum 
remains bad, even when the teacher’s 
efficiency is at its highest point, and when 
he exerts the healthiest moral and reli- 
On the ‘‘ very difficult ” 
question whether those who are at present 
Sunday-school teachers are ‘‘ incom- 
petent,’’ Professor Peake remarks, ‘‘ Pro- 
bably the number of professionally trained 
teachers constitutes a rather small propor- 
tion of the total number of those that re- 
main; there are many who give themselves 
zealously to the task of self-equipment, and 
take, with due seriousness, the responsible 
position in which they are placed. But I 


This 
order of the books ‘‘ is a little matter, but 
it is ridiculous for any one who has passed 
through the Sunday-school not to be able 
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need training who are least willing to accept 
it, or are ready to give themselves the 
labour needed to attain it. It is not to be 
wondered at if parents often shrink from 
entrusting the souls of their children to 
the tender mercies of theological amateurs. 
Moreover, children who are accustomed to 


be taught in the day-school by trained ~ 


teachers are very sensible of the difference 
when they come into the hands of those 
whose well-meaning devotion 1 is their only 
qualification for the work.’ : 

The author urges as ‘‘ another point of 
importance, the training of theological 
students, so that when they become minis- 
ters they may be prepared to guide the 
schools that come under their care along 
right lines. Jt is important to draw 


closer the relations between the theological — 
When ~ 


colleges and the Sunday-schools. 
the fact bas been grasped by the church 
that the Sunday-school demands from 
the minister his most assiduous attention 
and his most watchful care, it will be 
seen that training in the principles of 
teaching should constitute an important 
part of the college curriculum.’’ Teachers’ 
preparation classes, Professor Peake thinks, 
‘“are generally conducted on wrong prin- 
ciples.’ The teacher should not ‘‘ be 
crammed for the next Sunday’s lesson; 
what he needs is a basis of general Biblica. 
and theological knowledge.’? On the 
questions of children’s libraries, it is 
remarked that everything of the goody- 
goody type ‘‘ should be sternly excluded, 
and all books ’’ (not found, I think in many 
of our school libraries) ‘‘ constructed on the 
principle that good little boys go to heaven 
at the age of twelve, and that a bad boy’s 
career begins with breaking the Sabbath, 
and ends with breaking his neck. It is an 
insult to any intelligent child to ofter him 
such trashy unreality as this.’’ ‘* On the 
teachers’ library,’’ it is urged that ‘‘ it is 
worth while to spend generously, always 
provided that the teachers are willing to 
use the books.’’ And in a vigorous final 
paragraph, Mr. Peake points out that ‘‘ we 
have in our own hands in a plastic form 
the material of the church that is to be, 
easily moulded and quick to take indelible 
impressions’’; and he asks, ‘‘ Are we 
content that the training should be per- 
functory, inefficient, and altogether inade- 
quate, or is the church prepared to realise 
what is indeed a fact, that the Sunday- 
school is its most important institution, 
calling for enthusiastic service from the 
best equipped of its members, and for a 
training planned on the broadest lines and 
carefully thought out in all its parts ? ’’ 
Now it may certainly be said that in 
many, if not most, of our Sunday-schools, 
we need more systematic teaching, 
either on such lines as those which com- 
mend themselves to Professor Peake, or 
on other lines, more in accordance with 
our different theological position. A 
glance at old volumes of ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Notes,’’ ‘‘ The Sunday School Helper ”’ 
and ‘‘The Helper,’ to say nothing of 
‘‘ Monthly Notes,’’ makes it clear that 
there is abundant material available for 
the teacher who desires more consecution 
in his lessons. From various quarters, 
indeed, a scheme could probably be made 


out, carrying an intelligent and responsive — 


class of big boys or girls over a period 
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of three or four years with advantage 
both to themselves and the teacher; and 
such a scheme might lead on to a system- 
atic use of some of those manuals published 
by the Sunday School Association, which 
are at present too little known and used. 
Do we need more and newer manuals 
and helps than those which we already 
possess but do not always use?  Per- 
haps there are experts who could give 
hints on this and kindred themes to some 
of us who teel that even now we are not 
too old to learn. 
Denpy AGATE. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. | 


Tur Independent Review announces a 
_ change of name next month to the 
Albany Review, with no reason given for 
the change, but a note that the pro- 
prietors and editor will be as ‘heretofore. 
We have turned with special interest to 
the article by the Rev. Arthur Galton on 
‘The New Theology of the City Temple,” 
which is, however, more concerned with 
the larger question of the reasons for 
theological change than with Mr. Camp- 
bell’s particular views. Changing views 
of the universe necessitate changes in 
theology, and we want to get behind all 
traditional forms of thought to the 
realities of life. Thus, with regard to 
Christ, Mr; Galton says :—‘‘ We desire to 
know above all things what he said and 
what he thought. We ponder the recorded 
words, and try to reconstruct the original, 
the personal, message. We examine the 
age in which he lived, and try to recon- 
struct his mind. All this seems to us 
far more important than the canons 
of Nica and the clauses of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. By following these 
clues; we have fcund a Christ who 
is very real and living; a Christ who, in 
Renan’s phrase, has the divine ironie, 
whose piercing and flaming word illu- 
minates everything it touches. If we go 
straight back to his recorded history, we 
find the opponent of sacerdotalism, of 
formalism, of ceremonial and organised 
religion, of social conventions. We find 
the Master who spoke always to the 
individual, and who accomplished his 
work by teaching and perfecting the 
individual. For witnessing to these truths, 
in this manner, he was martyred; but, 
‘if we keep to the synoptic Gospels, we do 
not find in that martyr the conventional 
Saviour of;Augustine, of Calvin, of later 
Protestant theology. Neither do we find 
the metaphysical Christ of the early 
councils, nor the hierarchical Christ of the 
medieval church. These notions are not 
only absent from the primary documents, 
but cannot easily be reconciled with them. 
The Christ of the Gospels is the freshest 
and most original of teachers. He 
is wholly unlike the metaphysical 
abstraction of the councils and the 
_ theological convention of many treatises 
of grace. As we read the Gospels we 
can understand how Christ is the 
_Tedeemer of human nature, and the 
tevealer of the Father; but we do not 
find in the synoptic Gospels the conven- 
tional soteriology of later theologians, 
That soteriology, we must confess, does 
not seem to us either original or exclu- 
sively Christian; In some of its aspects, 


—— 


and in many of its traditional expres- 
sions, it is connected with the worship 
of Osiris, of Adonis, of Mithra; These 
worships may bear witness to the desires 
and needs of human nature, but they do 
not of themselves guarantee the historical 
truth of the personages worshipped.’’ 
Note also in this number Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s article on ‘‘A Puritan Henry 
George,’’ referring to the Digger Move- 
ment, and that remarkable mystic and 
rationalist, Gerrard Winstanley. 

In the Contemporary there is a curious 
article by Mr. T. H. Weir, on “ Higher 
Criticism and the Koran,” and what 
appears to us a more valuable contribu- 
tion to knowledge, an article by the Rev. 
C. Delisle Burns on “The Use of Names 
in the Gospel of St. Mark.’’ Miss Edith 
Sellers contributes one of her most 
interesting social study articles, on “¢ The 
State Children of Hungary.’’ Whatever 
one may think of the system as a whole, 
by which the State undertakes the charge 
of all children not adequately provided 
for and protected at home, and enforces 
payment from parents when they have 
anything to pay, the description of the 
method of collection, and the boarding 
out of the childrenin village communities 
appears certainly in favourable contrast, 
not in the matter of economy alone, to 
our own method. 

In the Nineteenth Century and Alter 
the Harl of Cardigan makes a strong 
plea for Reform of the Church of England, 
Miss Eva Gore-Booth replies to Miss 
Stephen on the subject of ‘‘ Women and 
Politics,’’ and there is a very curious and 
suggestive article on “English Oral 
Tradition,’’ by the Rev. G. Monroe 
Royce, who shows, among other things, 
how literally true it is that Tenterden 
steeple was the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands ! 

The World’s Work has for frontispiece 
this month a striking portrait of President 
Roosevelt. An article on ‘‘ Roosevelt : 
A Force for Righteousness,’’ is followed 
by another, fully illustrated, with some 
fascinating pictures, on ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century for Canada.’’ Note also the 
article on “The Triumphs of the Tunnel 
Builders,’ and that on ‘‘ The Manchester 
Charlottenburg.’” 

In the March Connoisseur will be found 
some interesting pictures of Norwich 
Corporation plate and other treasures of 
that ancient city. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
sepressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all privateinformation should be accom- 
vanied by the name and address of the senders. | 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Sir,—I have waited for some time hoping 
that other and abler pens than mine might 
take some notice of the late unconstitu- 
tional conduct of the ladies who now, I 
understand, call themselves the pioneers 
of the Women’s Suffrage movement. 

T have, from the beginning of that move- 
ment, felt in strong sympathy with it, 
but I am constrained to say that recent 
events have shaken my mind not a little 
as to the fitness of a good many women to be 


trusted with responsibilities which, at the 
very outset, rest on respect tor the laws of 
the country. I have yet to learn that law- 
breaking is a qualification for claiming a 
share in law-making, and I am amazed and 
greatly disappointed at the marked absence 
ot that general, whole-hearted, vigorous 
protest which I confidently expected the 
original and real pioneers of the cause to 
make, and which I think ought to have been 
made. ; 

The defiant attitude of the so-called 
“* Suifragettes ’’ has certainly given a good 
handle to those who hold that the suffrage 
movement is sure to unsex women. 

J am surprised that, in the eagerness to 
obtain the franchise, the privileges and 
duties of educational government, and the 
fact that these have been withdrawn from 
women, in spite of their having fulfilled 
them with admittedly exceptional ability, 
seem to have been quite lost sight of. 
Surely the municipal and educational area 
supplies the preparation for and the key 
to the’ larger responsibility ; and it seems 
te me that much more good would be done 
by making an earnest effort to regain the 
position lost there, than by demanding in 
this defiant and lawless spirit the imme- 
diate grant of the suffrage to women, in 
spite of the evident fact that Society in 
general, and women in particular, are not 
ripe for the event. 


Feb. 27, 1907. Exien B. Drewrey. 
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THE BOSTON CONFERENCE 
FUND. 

Srr,—The fund for rendering assistance 
to ministers towards the travelling ex- 
penses in attending the meeting of the 
International Council at Boston, U.S.A., 
now amounts to about £900. Grants of 
£20 have already been allocated to forty 
ministers, and there are several names 
awaiting decision. 

The Committee of Selection have en- 
deavoured to give the first chance to min- 
isters who have been at work a certain 
number of years, especially those who have 
rendered service to the denomination in 
their respective districts. Some well-to-do 
congregations will probably wish to contri- 
bute to the expenses of sending their own 
ministers, apart from the fund. 

There are a few more ministers who have 
expressed a desire to attend the meetings 
at Boston, to whom the Committee would 
be pleased to make a grant if additional 
resources were placed at their disposal. 
Owing to the regretted illness of Dr. C. 
Herbert Smith, donations to the fund 
should be forwarded to me as Hon. Secre- 
tary. H. B. LawForp. 

12, New Court, Carey Street, W.C. 

March 5, 1907. 

We are asked to state that there has 
been unexpected delay in issuing the 
booklet giving particulars of sailings, but 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son will supply 
copies this week. All who have already 
sent their names and addresses to the 
Secretary at Essex Hall will receive a copy 
by post. The booklet will be forwarded 
on application to anyone who thinks of 
making the journey across the Atlantic 
with the object of attending the meetings 
of the International Council at Boston in 
September. 
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MR. HODGSON PRATT. 

THERE was a large gathering at Highgate 
Cemetery on Monday afternoon for the 
funeral of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, including 
representatives of the International Peace 
and Arbitration Society and the Working- 
men’s Club and Institute Union, with 
which Mr. Hodgson Pratt was very closely 
associated. At the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, Mr. Green, secretary of the former 
Association, at the request of Mrs. Hodg- 
son Pratt, added a few words of tribute, 
and said that the dominant characteristic 
of Mr. Hodgson Pratt’s nature had been 
that of repression of self. Never had there 
been a man who had thrown himself into 
the cause of humanity and progress with 
more unselfishness and greater purity of 
purpose. Be 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. Page Hopps, who gave the following 
address :—‘‘ Once more we stand before the 
hiding veil, and think of one who has just 
passed beyond it. To him, at the moment 
of his passing, it might truly have been 
said :— 

‘ Spirit nearing yon dark portal at the limit 
of thy human state, 
Fear not thou the hidden purpose of that 

Power which alone is great; — 

Nor the myriad world, His shadow; nor 
the silent Opener of the Gate.’ 

‘¢ He, of all men, had no need to fear ‘ the 
silent Opener of the Gate ’—silent, perhaps, 
but pleasant for him: and surely his wel- 
come was the great beatitude, ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God,’ and ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 
Our friend was one of those who carried 
forward into ovr day the beautiful simple 
religiousness of a past generation; and 
there was something both winsome and 
touching in his childlike faith ; something 
winsome and touching also in his wonder 
that all men did not see the light as he did. 
That sometimes made him a little unhappy, 
and there were times when his wonder 
deepened into pain, but he never lost the 
exquisite gentleness of his own beautiful 
and radiant trust. During his last illness 
he said: ‘The whole cause of my work, 
its mainspring and source, has been that 
T always loved God. I cannot understand 
how people can live without Him.’ When 
he knew that he should not recover, and 
after completing a little business, he said, 
‘ And now we need think of nothing but 
the goodness, the great goodness, of God.’ 
There was something very tender and gentle 
in all this, but his courage was as remark- 
able as his gentleness; Whoever flinched 
he stood firm ; whoever doubted he hoped ; 
whoever went back he ‘ still bore up and 
steered right onward.’ A good soldier he ! 
Indeed there are some features of Words- 
_ worth’s ‘ Happy Warrior’ which are quite 
as true of this splendid fighter for peace :— 
‘Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform is diligent: to 

learn ; 
Abides by this resolve and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his chief care. 
Who comprehends his trust, and, to the 
same, ‘ 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in 
wait 


For wealth or honours or for wordly state. 
Whose powers shed round him in the com- 
mon strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has 
joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
ls happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired, 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the 
law 
In calmness made, and sees what he fore- 
Saw ; 
Or, if an unexpected call succeed, 
Come when it will is equal to the need: 
Who, not content that former worth stand 
fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
From well to better, daily self-surpast.’ 
‘“So we may say, with another ‘ Happy 
Warrior’; ‘‘ We do not commiserate, we 
congratulate him.’’ Happy indeed is he who 
is associated in men’s minds with the Prince 
of Peace and the Sermon on the Mount !—a 
true Christ-man. He also sympathised 
with the poor in spirit, the unaggressive 
souls. He was sorry for the mourners. 
He saw the future triumph of the gentlo 
spirits. He consorted with those who 
hungered and thirsted after righteousness. 
He loved and blessed the merciful. He 
saw God, with all the pure in heart. His 
gracious sou was always happy with the 
peacemakers. He sorrowed and suffered 
with the persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
In all this he was Christ’s man to the full; 
and the advance-guard seems to be so much 
the poorer to-day for the loss of him. Isay 
‘seems,’ because we really have not lost 
him. It would be almost unbearable to 
think that this is the end of such a spirit 
and the finish of such a life ; almost unbear- 
able if we were only mourners to-day ; but 
that is not so. Ours is not a heartless 
Mother Nature, or a wasteful God. This 
good man lives, and he will get what Tenny- 
son called his ‘ Wages,’ not the selfish bliss 
of an isolated Heaven, but ‘ The glory of 
going on and still to be.’ So, from that 
inner world, of finer forces, and brighter 
light, and deeper knowledge, and fuller 
power, he will work still and will help us. 
May we follow in his footsteps, carry on the 
work he loved, and be mindful of his pres- 
ence; and press on, as he did, through 
good or evil report, faithful to the end! ”’ 


ee 


MR. HENRY BLESSLEY. 


On Friday, March 1, in his seventy-sixth 
year, there passed away one of the active, 
earnest Unitarian workers in the south of 
England. Mr. Henry Blessley held an 
appointment in the dockyards at Ports- 
mouth, and on his retirement, now many 
years ago, he started business as a piano- 
forte and music seller at Landport. He 
took a keen interest in public affairs, and 
served on the School Board and the Town 
Council of Portsmouth. In connection 
with the Unitarian Chapel in High-street, he 
rendered devoted service as secretary of the 
congregation, and his interest in Sunday- 
school work was deep and keen: He taught 
a group of boys in John Pounds’ old boot 
shop on Sunday afternoons for a number 
of years; 

The Southern Unitarian Association re- 


ceived from Mr. Blessley long and able 
service. 
many years, and was always ready to go 
anywhere or do anything for the pro- 
motion of the faith he held so dear, 
recent years his health had failed him, 
but those who remember him at his best 
know how diligently he laboured, and with 
what whole-hearted eagerness he gave 
himself to missionary work in the south of 
England. He was a member of the council 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and regularly attended its 
meetings. Henry Blessley was one of 
those earnest, eager, practical workers, 
whose devotion and unselfishness make 
for progress in religion, strengthening the 
good, and overcoming the evil of the 
world: 
——- - 
ALDERMAN JAMES BIBBY. 

WE greatly regret to record the death of 
Alderman James Bibby, of Burnley, which 
occurred suddenly, from heart failure, at 
the Barracks Station, on Wednesday 
morning, Feb. 27. There had been some 
warnings of failing health, but Mr. Bibby 
was about his business as usual that 
morning, and the call came to him 
swiftly, as he had hoped. He was in his 
sixty-eigthth year. A native of Padi- 
ham, he began life as a weaver boy, and 
early became a loom overlooker, and in 
that capacity went out, asa young man, 
to Bombay. On his return, for reasons of 
health, he and his father began 
business at Burnley, and in time built 
up an extensive bus ness as paper bag 


manufacturers. He was also engaged 
in the cotton trade. He leaves a 
fine record of public work in the 


town, having served for fifteen years 
with great ability and devotion as a 
guardian, and since 1888 in the Town 
Council. James Bibby was one of the 
first boys in the Unitarian Sunday-school 


at Burnley, his father and uncle having | 


been chief among those who helped to 
establish the congregation, and throughout 
life he was devoted to its interests. At 
the time of his death he was chairman 
of the congregation, and its representative 
on the committee of the North and Hast 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission. 

At the funeral, on Saturday, there was a 
large and representative gathering. The 
service was conducted in the Trafalgar- 
street chapel by the Rev. J. M. White- 
man, who paid a warm tribute to the 
memory of their friend, and spoke of the 
high position he held in the town. The 


He was the hon: secretary for — 


Ines 


loss of such a man both to the public _ 


life of Burnley and to his church is very 

great. ‘ 
a eee 

THE LATE MISS LEWIN: 

Tue March Calendar of the Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool, contains the following 
note. A memorial notice of Miss Lewin 
appeared in the Lyquirer of February 2. 
The note is headed: ‘‘ The Death of the 


oldest Member of Hope-street Church— _ : 


Mr. Roberts, taking as his subject, 
‘ Ninety Years of Life,’ on Sunday morn- 
ing, February 3, spoke of the long life of 
usefulness of Mary Ann Lewin, who died 
on January 27; and of the changes in 
the national life, and in the congregational 


life, which she had seen, since her birth © 
the year after the Battle of Waterloo; — 
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The great inspiration of her life was James 
Martineau, the evolution of whose religious 
thinking she witnessed, and heard pro- 


claimed from the pulpit of Hope-street | 


Church. Equipped by his breadth of out- 
look and the example of his beautiful 
spirituality, she in her turn became a 
teacher. She appears in the Sunday 
school annals as a teacher for the first time 
in 1852, while Martineau’s inspiring in- 
fluence was still around her; and in 1858 
she became superintendent at both morn- 
ing and afternoon school. ‘Those who 
_ knew her can picture her, devoted in her 
self-imposed duty; walking down on 
Sunday morning from Oxton to Wood- 
side Ferry ; crossing the river; ascending 
the hill to this building ; arriving for school 
at a quarter-past nine; never missing; 
and never late. Service in church fol- 
lowed. Then a meal, in company with 
one or two other faithful adherents, was 
partaken of in the lecture-room. Then 
came afternoon school. Thus, for a period 
measured in decades, this devoted servant 
of this Church went in and out, week by 
week, year by year, without a thought of 
praise, or acknowledgment, or self, or 
fatigue, or of aught but the sacred duty 
she had taken it m her hand to do. And 
it is good to think that it is not only we 
who come after her, who recall her vaguely 
to-day. Her example of steadfast loyalty 
and’ earnestness has inspired several men 
and women with the like; who are proud 
to call themselves her pupils; and who 
to this day are staunch lovers of this 
Church and of its cause. We give God 
thanks for her and for them. So shines 


a devoted life in men’s hearts and in the. 


world.’ ”’ 


Mussrs. Macmititan & Co. announce a 
new novel by Mr. Arthur Paterson, ‘‘ John 
Glynn: a Story of Social Work,’’ to be 
ready in the course of a few weeks. It is 
concerned with life in the Hast-End of 
London, and is dedicated by permission 
to the Princess of Wales, whose interest in 
social problems is well known. Mr. Pater- 
son has had twenty years’ experience as 
an official of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and has therefore a first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions of life in 
which the characters of his new story are 
cast. 


Tre recent meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the South- 
Eastern Counties at Mansford-street was 
thoroughly successful, and we trust that 
the same may be said oi the meeting to 
be held at Eilra-road, Brixton, next 
Thursday evening. The President, the 
Rev. F. H. Jones, and the Revs. F. K. 
Freeston, W. C. Pope, and W. J. Jupp 
are the announced speakers. 


THE gymnastic competition, to which 
we referred last week in the report of the 
Laymen’s Club dinner, is to be held, we 
understand, at Essex Hall, not at Hssex 
Church, on Thursday evening, March 21. 
On the previous evening, Wednesday, 
March 20, is the annual meeting of the 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, and 
on Tuesday evening, March 19, the annual 
meeting of the Blackfriars Mission and 
Stamford-street Chapel. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—————EE 

How difficult we find it to sit still, and 
how we all enjoy movement / The sitting 
still is often the hardest part of school, and 
we welcome any change of lessons that 
gives us a chance of moving about, or any 
game that gives us exercise all together. 
Besides moving about, we enjoy moving 
forward, going on and on without having 
to turn back. How delightful were our 
early rides ot any sort, in a cart, or a trap, 
an omnibus, tram or train. And what an 
event our first real jowrney to a new place ! 

Our delight in movement, in going on, 
makes part of our deligkt in music. You 
will understand what I mean by a good 
going-on tune. In hymn-singing there 
is the movement in the music itself, and the 
delight also in going on to better things 
beyond—on towards the ideal. The going- 
on in the music helps the wish to go on in 
our lives too. We begin so early our 
games of riding, and driving, and travelling, 
that it seems quite natural in hymns to 
think of ourselves as travellers, and to use 
the picture language of a journey. 

In the days when our chairs were turned 
into an omnibus or train on week-days 
and into pulpit and pews on Sundays, 
our favourite hymn pictured life as a 
journey. 

** Children of the heavenly king, 

As ye journey, sweetly sing.’’ 

There were no hymns specially for chil- 
dren in our old hymn-book, and I remember 
singing only one other. 

‘* God is love, his mercy brightens 

All the path in which we rove.’’ 

We knew those two hymns by heart and 
never tired of them. The words were so 
familiar, and we were so at home in the 
picture of life as a journey, that I fancy 
we scarcely noticed at all that there was any 
picture language. Indeed, in the second 
hymn, I don’t remember noticing until now 
the picture of our wandering along the path 
of life. The first words of the hymn mean 
so much that they spread away beyond 
any picture im our minds, and before the 
end of the verse any faint picture we 
imazined, is forgotten—wiped out in the 
brightness of the last line. 

Now, that is just what should happen 
with all the picture language in our 
hymns. We make the pictures with our 
imaginations to suggest something beyond 
the picture. In some ways life is hke a 
journey, but it is more than a journey, and 
we cannot fill in many details, particulars 
in our picture, without finding that the 
picture is too small. ‘‘ God is love”’ 
is the beginning and the end of this hymn, 
just as it is the beginning and the end of the 
first verse, and we may say, too, that it is 
the beginning and the end of all our hymn 
singing. 

These words God is love hold more of the 
beyond than can any of our picture lan- 
guage. Itisso with our picture of the good 
shepherd, and we shall find it so again, 
with our picture of travellers on life’s 
journey. ; 

Picture language in hymns is like a 
picture on a stained glass window—it is 
bright and beautiful because we look 
through the picture towards the light be- 
yond. Unless the light is beyond the 
picture, we can see nothing of its meaning. 

Some of you may know the old story of 


the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ which used 
to be such a favourite with all children. 
I fancy it does not mean so much to us now 
as 16 did to our grandparents long ago. 
For us the picture of the pilgrims is too 
dark. It does not let through enough of 
the light beyond—ths light of God’s love. 
We find other pictures help us more. 

Now in what ways is life like a journey ? 
Are we all really travellers? Some folk 
travel much and others very little or not 
at all. Can a bed-ridden person be a 
traveller? We saw how imagination can 
take us to other places and also to other 
tumes. We can use our picture language of 
‘“ travelling ’’ for the way we move in 
our lives from one time to another, {rom 
yesterday to to-day, from to-day to to- 
morrow. We all travel forward through 
our to-days into our to-morrows, and we 
cannot turn back, except in memory. And 
at last we each come to the end of our days 
—to the end of our life journey here. And 
what is beyond we call eternity. 

Do you know the poem beginning 
‘* Where do you come from, baby dear ? 

Out of the everywhere into here.’’ 

It would also be true, though it does not 
make a good rhyme, if we said, 
‘* Where do you come from, baby mine ? 

Out of eternity into time !’”’ 

We all travel out of the everywhere into 
here, out of eternity into time. 

We are all fellow-travellers on that 
journey back into eternity. As you sing 
in the hymn, 

‘* Ye are travelling home to God, 
In the way the fathers trod.”’ 

Some folk who travel on foot grow 
footsore with much walking, whilst even 
those who -ride sometimes find long 
journeys tiring. Some—though not young 
folk—get very tired of life, and look forward 
to the end of the long journey when they 
may find rest, and more than rest, as our 
hymn says: 

‘* All journeys end in welcomes to the 
weary, 

And heaven, the heart’s true home, 

will come at last.”’ 

Young people mostly enjoy life as they 
enjoy travelling. For them, and for us all, 
beaven is not only a long way off at the 
end of the journey, but is also here, and now 
—Jesus taught us that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within. If we are faithful and 
follow our inward guide, and choose the 
right path in life, we may fee! at home with 
God. during our life’s journey, even whilst, 
we look forward to a better life in the 
beyond. : 

Amongst the hymns containing pictures 
of life as a journey with God as our guide 
are : 

‘* Courage, brother, do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night.”’ 
and 
« He leads us on by paths we did not know.” 

Last of all, will you try to remember 
always that we are all fellow-travellers on 
the same journey. It is not only the 
owners of carts and traps, of horses and 
carriages, that can give ‘‘a lift on the 
way’? to their fellow-travellers. The 
picture of a ‘‘lift on the way’’ may 
mean much, like ‘‘ a cup of cold water.”’ 
As the song says, we may “‘ lay the dust 
with kindness.’’ ‘‘ And a friendly word 
can sometimes give a lift on the way.’’ 

Livan Hat, 
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LONDON, MARCH 9, 1907. 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP. 
Many of our readers, we trust, have 
been interested, as we have been, in the 
discussion on the ethical significance of 
collective ownership, which has _ been 
going on for some weeks in these columns. 
It began with Mr. Ricwarp Roginson’s 
article on Jan. 12, and he and two 
other friends add some final words this 
week. For the discussion, we think, has 
now been going on long enough. Not that 
it is concluded, or that either side has con- 
vinced the other. We do not for a moment 
suppose that to be the case. A discussion 
of this kind never is really concluded, for 
-it 1s concerned with life, which is in the 
process of growth, and the conclusion can 
only be arrived at when, after the testing 
of conflicting theories through the experi- 
ence of many generations it is seen what 
has actually taken place. But this dis- 
cussion has served its | purpose if it has 
quickened interest in the vital questions 
touched upon, and led earnest minds to 
further investigation and study. It has set 
before us the ideal aspirations of convinced 
Socialists after juster and happier condi- 
tions for our common life, in which the 
nobler qualities of human nature may 
have fuller play than is possible under 
present conditions except to the favoured 
few, and it has set us thinking, amid the 
large promise of that happier state, how 
things would really work out in the great 
movements of production and commerce, 
by what steps in the commity of nations 
approaches might be made to such a 
state, or whether, perhaps, the fears ex- 
pressed on the other side may not have 
some ground in them, that the attempt 
might lead to national disaster. But 
with gceat skill we have been reminded 
of steps already taken towards collective 
owne ship and management, and the 
significance of the contrast between a 
huge trast held and manipulated in the 
interest of a number of wealthy owners 
and another in the interest of a whole 
community has been pressed on our 
attention, The question of the supply of 
electricity to London may well serve as a 
case in point, 
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T po not think that Mr. Simon’s position 
We have but emphatically 


is a sound one. 
to deny that ‘‘ municipal management 
inevitably drifts into the hands of auto- 
cratic officials imperfectly supervised by 
elected representatives of increasingly 
limited capacity,’’ and the whole of his 
argument that follows falls te the ground, 
until he proves that such results ‘‘ in- 
evitably ’’ or even usually follow. 

If his economical premises are wrong, 
what about his historical illustrations ? 
Ancient Peru was not a Socialist State. 
‘<The Government cf Peru,’’ says Pres- 
cott, ‘* was a despotism, mild in its charac- 
ter, but in its form a pure and unmitigated 
despotism.’’ ‘‘ The sovereign was placed 
at an immeasurable distance above his 
subjects; he was, in short, in the well- 
known phrase of the European despot, 
himself the State.’’? (Mr. Simon mentions 
Cortes, the Mexican conqueror, but he, no 
doubt, means Pizarro.) 

It seems to me that Mr. Simon, and Mr. 
Rawlins too, conjure up before their minds 
a figure of the State as a Government 
Office given up to officialism and red tape 
—‘‘a director,’’ says Mr. Rawlins, ‘‘ to 
whom we must yield implicit, absolute 
obedience ’’*?; in which ‘‘a man,’’ says 
Mr. Simon, ‘‘ is obliged to please those set 
over him, and equally obliged to keep 
thos below him to thair appointed tasks.’’ 

It must be said at once that Socialists 
consider this sort of thing to be the pro- 
duct of modern party Government, but 
repudiate it as Impossible under a regime 
of their own. For what is the State? It 
is the entire community, ‘ourselves and 
fellow men and women, and when we 
become sufficiently enlightened to choose 
by a majority entire and absolute seli- 
government, we shall surely also be in a 
position and in the mind to see to it that 
such a government and such an industrial 
organisation shall be carried on for the 
public benefit, and subject to the influence 
of a healthy public opinion. I quote 
Professor Henry Jones, who has been 
appealed to already in this correspondence 
—‘‘ I do not doubt tor a moment who our 
ruler is about to be in State and City. It 
is public opinion.’ 

‘* A really Socialistic State,’’ Mr. Simon 
goes on to say, “* would be an organisation 
covering, directing, and limiting all the 
most trivial as well as the most important 
details and events in the daily lite of all 
men and women, and inevitably reducing 
all things to a dead level of drab 
monotony.’’ Mr. Simon may be surprised 
to hear that this dire conclusion is the very 
thing that Socialism would save us from. 
Tt is the effect which the present organisa- 
tion of industry is producing for a very 
large number of our fellow men and 
fellow women. Ceaseless, monotonous toil 
through day, and restless sleep in bad air 
at night, ‘‘ a dead level of drab monotony”’ 
indeed. 

What, as briefly as possible, is the ideal 
towards which we strive, which we believe 
ig eminently practical and feasible ? It is, 
in the words describing the objects of the 
three Socialist organisations of this country 


| (with very slight alteration or additions), 
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‘*an industrial Commonwealth founded 
upon the socialisation of Land and 
Capital.’’ By this means we believe it to 
be possible, by a moderate exercise’ of 
power and faculty in the common service, 
to be earning our own livelihood, and at 
the same time assisting the community to 
provide a sufficiency for all; while the 
individual would be set free to develop his 
own giits and faculties in the best possible 
way—not, indeed, that he may gain 
material advantage over another, not so as 
to enable him to obtain any power over 
that other’s livelihood or equal liberty, but 
that he may more efficiently devote himself 
to the welfare and the enjoyment of his 
fellows. 

One thing is certain to my mind, and I 
do not believe that in stating it I am 
** girding against trade.’’? The individual 
competition of man against man as pro- 
ducer, transporter, distributor, is rapidly 
disappearing, the competition is fast 
becoming one between difierent masses of 
capital, driven together for mutual pro- 
tection and aggression; we are in the 
hands of the ‘‘ trusts’’ and the limited 
companies, whether we like it or not, much 
more than the majority of people know, 
and are destined to be so still more as 
time goes on. And why? Because the 
Combination is a more efiective, efficient 
industrial organisation. The guess-work 
production and haphazard distribution of 
individual competition does become by the 
combination a little more intelligently 
directed and carefully organised. Against 
these combinations the individual trader 
cannot live ; he has to seek a company of 
his own, and preserve his position in that 
way. 

The question is, Has this mevement any 
ethical significance for us? and which of 
the forms of industrial organisation are we 
to favour? I ventured to express the 
opinion that, while I saw reason for hope, 
from an ethical point of view, in the transi- 
tion of trade from individual competition 
to combinations of capital, I saw still more 
promise of better things in the public 
ownership of industry, tried, tested, and 
approved already, and advancing, I believe, 
despite temporary ebbs and flows of public 
opinion, to triumph in the future. 

T reserve my final word for a phrase 
which is frequently used in this connection, 
and more than once in this correspondence, 
the.“ survival’-ot= the fittest, ““ the 
law which runs through the world,’’ Mr. 
Simon says. What Mr. Simon and most 
of those who use it in common argument 
apparently mean is the survival of those 
who are best and strongest, morally and 
spiritually, the most complete specimens 
of humanity. But the phrase first found 
its meaning in a different way, did it not ? 
It was applied, I think, to those creatures 
who most readily adapted themselves to 
their environment, who “‘ fitted ’’ into the 
particular niche in which they found them- 
selves—chose, in fact, the line of least 
resistance. But this is surely a very 
different thing. As a matter of history 
the ‘‘ fittest ’’ do not, as a rule, survive ; 
they fling their lives away against some 
gigantic wrong or abuse in the world, and 
wear themselves out before their time. Do 
we admire those who wish to survive at 
the cost of the lives of other men and 
women ? Who would not rather be strong 
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enough to perish that others may live 2 
To such an appeal the common heart of 
humanity seldom fails to respond in 


admiration it not in action. 


The great ethical significance of the 
movement towards public ownership lies 
in the recognition of the scientific tact of 
the superiority of mutual aid over de- 
structive competition for the preservation 
of the finer types of humanity, and the 
adoption of the Christian ideal of the 
perfect joy and happiness to be found in 
the self-forgetting, self-denying service of 


all for the common good. 
RicHarp Rosinson. 


Srr,—Like all strong individualists, Mr. 


Simon is great on the subject of our social 


improvements, and, like most of them too, 
he seems quite unconscicus of any cause 


for the improvement but the operation of 


‘“ Nature’s law ’’—competitive antagon- 
ism, and the survival of the fittest. He 
says that if we look round we find far 
more generally diffused wealth, comfort, 
health, ease, morality, and all else that is 
good everywhere. 

Now, take any one of these improve- 
ments and just look at the facts. Take 
the first on the list—the better diffusion 
of wealth. Nobody questions that the 
average wages for all workers has very 
materially advanced of late years. But 
what is the cause of that? Why, simply 
that all the elvte of British workmen have 
had the sense to perceive that by grappling 
with each other in competitive strife they 
were continually keeping down their wages 
and tending to lower them. They there- 
fore dropped their competition among 
themselves and bonded themselves to- 
gether in unions. They abandoned the 
very principle to which-Mr. Simon attri- 
butes all the improvement, and, while 
practically all disumited workers have 
found competition keener and wages 
always tending downwards, the trade- 
unionists alone have made such advance as 
very materially to raise the average earning 
power of the whole mass, united and dis- 
united. All the skilled workmen in Eng- 
land give up their individualism and 
consolidate themselves in great organised 
bodies, and it enables them so to increase 
their wealth that Mr. Simon is able to trot 
them out in evidence that ‘‘ individualism is 
not a ghastly failure, but a well-tried friend 
worth keeping ’’! I would undertake to 
go through Mr. Simon’s list of improve- 
ments—health, comfort, ease, morality, 
and so on—and show in the same way that 
every step oi advance has been taken by 
some similar abandonment or curtailment 
of individualism and by some extension of 
that social solidity which is the essence of 
Socialism. 

In referring to what I said in my last 
article about inventors and their rewards, 


Mr. Simon says that I forget that under 


Socialism ‘‘all wealth would belong to 
ho State , and that no man could have 
material advantages over another.’’ We 
have here just what [ complained of in 
Mr. Rawlins’s article. He assumes that we 
are all ‘‘ under Socialism ’’ to the very 
uttermost extent. All wealth is in the 


hands of ‘‘ the State,’’? and everybody is 


on a dead level with everybody else. And 
when in this Ultima Thule of social develop- 
ment some brilliant inventor appears and 


doubles the productive power of some 
important industry, all the resources oi 
‘“the State ’’ cannot provide a suitable 
reward for him! ‘‘ And this,’’ says Mr. 
Simon, ‘‘ is another instance of how little 
Socialists know about Socialism.’’ The 
fact is, Sir, 1 am a modest man, and do not 
pretend to be able to see more than about 
five hundred years or so ahead. All the 
bogies conjured up by our Individualist 
friends are just of this same kind. They 
imagine a completely realised Socialism, and 
then confuse themselves and their readers 
by introducing the problems and difficulties 
of the old selfish scramble. 
- Georce F. Mizu. 

Brixton, March 3. 

We have also received another long 
communication on this subject from Mr. 
John Edwards (President of the Liverpool 
Fabian Society), but from this we can only 
afford space for a few passages. Mr: 
Edwards, referring, as Mr. Robinson dces, 
to Mr. Simon’s apparent confusion of 
Cortes with Pizarro, quotes Prescott as 
to the actual condition of Peru :— 

‘*The Spaniards who first visited the 
country are emphatic in their testimony 
that no government could have been better 
suited to the genius of the people, and 
no people could have appeared more con- 
tented with their lot or more devoted to 
their Government.’’ And, again: ‘* When 
Pizarro obtained possession of Cuzco, he 
found a country well advanced in the arts 
of civilisation, institutions under which 
the people lived in tranquility and per- 
sonal safety; the mountains and the 
uplands whitened with flocks ; the valleys 
teeming with the fruits of a scientific 
husbandry; the granaries and ware- 
houses filled to overflowing; the whole 
land rejoicing in its abundance; and the 
character of the nation, softened under the 
influence of the mildest and most innocent 
form of superstition, well prepared for the 
reception of a higher and a Christian 
civilisation.’? ‘‘ No man could be rich, 
no man could be poor, in Peru; but all 
might enjoy, and did enjoy, a compe- 
tence.”’ 

And Mr. Edwards continues: Mr. 
Simon proclaims Peru the most perfect 
example of State Socialism. If it was so, 
it refutes all that he has argued respect- 
ing the ‘‘ sterility ’’ of the public service. 
Here in Peru, cut off from European 
civilisation, the Incas devised the most 
wonderful inventions: They had mag- 
nificent roads, while those of Europe were 
quagmires. Their post was in operation 
centuries before 1606, when ‘‘ Lord Stan- 
hope obtained a patent’’ for a monopo- 
listic postal service. 

Mr. Simon complains that my simple 
instances quoted in refutation of his ill- 
considered generalisation, ‘‘all bureau- 
crats are necessarily sterile,’’ are not of 
sufficient importance: The smallest off- 
spring, however, is sufficient to disprove 
the charge of barrenness. But there are 
larger matters which have originated in 
ihe enterprise of public service: The 
docks of Liverpool, already mentioned 
in this controversy, were conceived by 
the municipality: When the first dock 
in the world was opened at Liverpool, in 
1715, it was a bold and original scheme, 


but its projectors could hardly have then 
foreseen the enormous stimulus which 
their conception was to give to the world’s 
commerce, 

In this connection, and in view of what 
has been said upon the necessity of stimu- 
lating invention by special monetary 
reward, it is well to remember that the 
evidence we have does not show that love 
of gain is the motive in the great steps in 
industrial progress. ‘‘ The love of science, 
the pure delight of mechanical invention, 
the attainment of some slight personal 
convenience in labour, and mere chance, 
play the largest part in the history of in- 
dustrial improvements. ‘These motives 
would be as equally operative under 
State-control as under private enter- 
prise’? (Hobson’s ‘‘ Evolution of Modern 
Capital,’’ page 363). 

Our discussion has wandered far from 
its original purpose, which was to ascertain 
the ethical significance of collective owner- 
ship. Mr. Rawlins and Mr. Simon have 
given free play to imagination in depict- 
ing consequences which do not necessarily 
follow from public ownership of the great 
means of industry. It may, therefore, 
be permitted to cne who is not afraid of 
change to offer another view. This may 
be as far from realisation as theirs, but it 
is at least as possible. 

The zest for individual gain, which is said 
to animate human beings to-day, being 
eliminated under Socialism, a man may 
be expected to lock upon his neighbour in 
a new light: At present every man is a 
‘“competitor,’? an ‘‘employer,’’? or a 
‘customer.’ The human characteristics 
are hidden under these economic disguises. 
In the future he will see only brethren. 
If there is work to be done, all hands will 


-be ready to help: They will not stop to 


ask how much money someone will give 
them for it; they will rejoice in the work 
and its accomplishment. Sweating, the 
degradation of women, the premature toil 
of little children, the cheating of the Ex- 
change, the adulteration of food, will be 
unknown under Socialism, because they 
would bring damage and loss to the com- 
munity and gain to no one. Human life 
will rise in the scale of values, and property 
fall to its appropriate subordinate position: 
When men die, their worth will be esti- 
mated, not in figures under the heading of 
‘*yecent wills,’ but in the good deeds 
they have wrought for their fellows. Men 
will smile at the quaint conceit of a former 
time which supposed people to be animated 
in industrial production, not by the joy of 
creation and the enjoyment of the produce, 
but by the struggle for private possession— 
the desire to hold something for self as 
against the world. What monstrous egoists 
this old system makes of us! The foolish- 
ness and extravagance of it all are only to 
be paralleled by the international wars and 
fears of attack which cause nations to 
waste lives and treasure in battle and 
preparations for battle. 

It is said that life would be monotonous, 
that progress would cease, that humanity 
would degenerate! It is an axiom that 
the satisfaction of one want breeds 
another. So long as the struggle for 
existence is intense it occupies the whole 
of life. Literature, science, art, and re- 
ligion are avenues trodden by a select few. 
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To the bulk of the population they are an 
unexplored territory. In the Socialist 
state the necessary duties of material 
production would take a secondary place 
in our daily life. These things would 
appear not as the chief business of life, 
but as a preliminary to the enjoyment of 
life. We should not live to labour, but 
labour to live. So the old antagonisms 
would slip out of view ; profit-making and 
selling would become as dishonourable 
as pocket-picking; our customers whom 
we now cheat, our employers whom we now 
hate, and our neighbours whom we now 
fight with savagely in the economic prize- 
ring, would become our friends and com- 
panions. Competition of a sort we should 
still have, but it would have none of the 
bite and sting of the older kind. When 
there was a bit of work to be done, there 
would be a good deal of emulation amongst 
the craftsmen in the fashion and quality 
of the thing. There would be pride of 
skill and joy in distinction. Almost for 
the first time since the Middle Ages a man 
would be able to express his own indi- 
viduality in his work. Those who oppose 
the new scheme of things call themselves 
individualists ; but if they could rid them- 
selves of economic prejudice they would 
see that Socialism offers them all they really 
long for: freedom, individuality, variety, 
the guarantee of continued progress. No 
words could more fitly describe the hope 
that wells up in the heart of the Socialist 
than those of John Milton, typical indi- 
vidualist and strenuous lover of freedom : 
Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 
Shall bud and blossom then ; 
And Justice from her heavenly bower 
Look down on mortal men. 
Joun Epwarps. 


SOME LONGFELLOW NOTES. 


Tue Longfellow Centenary celebration 
last week called forth some very genuine 
tributes of gratitude and admiration, 

One of the pleasantest of these was irom 
the Bishop of Durham, in a letter to the 
Spectator. Having referred to the criti- 
cism and somewhat patronising apprecia- 
tion of Longfellow in one of the February 
reviews, Dr. Moule wrote :— 

‘* I must confess, for my part, to a recent 
access of delight in his thought and diction, 
during a short time of enforced leisure, and 
of that sort of fatigue which asks for litera- 
ture at once charming in form and gentle 
with the gentleness which comes not of 
the weakness, but the sweetness, ot the 
mind. 1 went over much of his verse 
long familiar, some of it familiar through 
my whole life, and also over certain 
poems, ‘The Hanging of the Crane’ 
among them, which I had nct happened to 
know before. The tranquil but penetrat- 
ing charm, quite of its own kind, laid a new 
hold on me. He ‘ found me,’ in the very 
spirit of his own beautiful poem of long ago, 
“The Day is Done.’ And continually I 
was struck, not only with the sweet fulness 
of the poetry, but with its frequent bril- 
liancy and perfection of diction. The 
reviewer referred to above is pitiless on the 
hexameters of ‘ Evangeline,’ which ‘ can 
hardly be read by anyone with an ear.’ 1 
ought to be humiliated in finding that to 
me the metre seems to be handled by Long- 
fellow quite as well as by Goethe ; both 
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write it in a style no doubt totally different 
from the magic of Latin and of Virgil ; 
but with both it is the living vehicle of per- 
fect narrative and reflection. Only a true 
master of verse could have written the 
‘ Atchafalaya ’ scene and the last few pages. 
And then, what a man he must have been 
—-son, husband, father, friend, and helper 
of the helpless! Take the poet and the 
poems together, and I do not know where to 
look in the English literature of the whole 
nineteenth century for quite so beautiful an 
ensemble.”’ 

To this appreciation the Editor of the 
Spectator added the following note :— 

‘*Tt is a great pleasure to publish the 
Bishop of Durham’s appreciation of Long- 
fellow. Though there is a monotony ot 
cadence in the ‘ Evangeline ’ hexameters, 
which, in our opinion, places them metric- 
ally below those of Clough and of Kingsley, 
they have many beauties; and if we con- 
sider them in connection with the trochaics 
of ‘ Hiawatha,’ it must be admitted that 
Longfellow was a master of unrhymed 
verse. We are confident that the Bishop’s 
letter will give keen satisfaction to thou- 
sands of readers, not only here, but in 
America.’’ , 

The first article in the Literary Supple- 
ment to the first number of the Nation last 
Saturday is devoted to Longfellow, and we 
will quote here the opening of this article 
and its concluding passages :— 

‘©The centenary of Longfellow’s birth 
draws our attention to a poet whose suc- 
cess has told most against his true reputa- 
tion. That success, indeed, has been great ; 
to this day he sells more treely than any 
poet but Tennyson. The question which 
most people who care for poetry will ask is, 
how did he come by this enormous popu- 
larity? But there is another question, 
much more difficult to answer, the question 
how the author of ‘ Excelsior,’ and ‘ The 
Psalm of Life,’ and ‘The Wreck of the 
Hesperus’ also wrote poetry like this :— 


‘ And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low.” 
* * * * 


‘* Ho could tell a tale in verse, when it 
was a good tale, as well as any modern poet 
except William Morris. ‘* King Robert of 
Sicily,’ for imstance, is a fine piece of 
straightforward narrative. Then as he 
grew old the thought of death became real 
to him, and all the disabilities of old age ; 
and he wrote about them with a quiet 
courage and simplicity that are very mov- 
ing. That he was a true poet is proved by 
the fact that life did not lose its romance for 
him with years. Indeed, he saw the true 
romance of life more clearly than in his 
youth. The poem on ‘ The Village Black- 
smith ’ is a pretty thing, but not so good as 
the poem which he wrote long afterwards 
on an armchair made out of the black- 
smith’s chestnut tree. 


‘There by the blacksmith’s forge, beside 
the street, 

Its blossoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 

And murmured like a hive.’ 


This is like Cowper, but tree from his 
sickness of mind. Then there is the poem 
on Burns, with its expression of the tender 
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gratitude of an old man to one whose 
music had enchanted his youth :— 


* His presence haunts this room to-night 
A form of mingled mist and light, 
From that far coast. 
Welcome beneath this roof of mine : 
Welcome, this vacant chair is thine 
Dear guest and ghost.’ 
But of all the poems of his last years the 
most moving is ‘ Autumn Within,’ with its 
quiet submission to the ebb of life :— 
‘ There is silence : the dead leaves 
Fall and rustle, and are still ; 
Beats no flail upon the sheaves, 
Comes no murmur from the mill.’ 


3 


” 


This kind of experience comes to most poets, 
if not all, when they have lost the power of 
expressing it. We have but little poetry 
ot old age written by the aged. Few have 
kept the heart of youth long enough to be 
lyrical about their own grey hairs. Landor 
was one of them and Longfellow another, 
and for this reason alone both should keep a 
sure place among our poets.’’ 

The Christian Register of February 21 is 
largely a Longfellow number. One edi- 
torial concludes as follows :— 

‘*To the students in Harvard College 
forty years ago the mere presence of Lowell 
and Longfellow in the streets of the town, 
in the recitation rooms of the college, and 
in the thoughts of men were of themselves a 
liberal education. They suggested possi- 
bilities never to be forgotten. Their calm- 
ness and serenity, their enjoyment of all 
that in human life and thought was clean, 
pure, strong, and exhilarating, made many 
ordinary pursuits seem tame and many of 
the prizes of what is called success con- 
temptible. When Longfellow was trans- 
lating the Divina Commedia, and Lowell on 
Thursday morning told his class what he 
and Parsons and Longfellow thought and 
said the night before concerning the canto 
in Dante which was the lesson for the day, 
the thoughtless boys, and the thoughtful 
ones, assembled there learned something 
of the meaning of the higher life never to 
be forgotten. Through them as well as 
through the readers of their works a world- 
wide influence has been exerted, and one 
that will not cease so long as on its circuit 
round the sun the earth bears its burden of 
human hopes and fears, of love and long- 
ing, with aspirations towards a realm of 
life in which the dreams of earth have their 
fruition.”’ : 

Another article on ‘‘ Longfellow, the 
Poet of the Young ’’ opens with a descrip- 
tion of a young girl sitting at work with a 
volume of the poet on her knee, learning 
passages from ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ by heart. 


The greater poets do not appeal to her, she | 


says: ‘* But my dear Longfellow just 
suits my little, commonplace soul. Not 
that he is commonplace any more than 
the blue sky, the daisy meadow, sweet- 
smelling grass, white sailing clouds, or 
chirping young birds. He is like these to 
me: he rests and refreshes me. He has 
no awful problems for me to solve, no 
knotty philosophy, no pessimistic wails, 
but is just like out-of-doors with its brooks 
and waving trees and fresh breezes.”’ 

And the article gocs on. 

‘* Here is a youthful estimate of Long- 
fellow that pretends to no wisdom, no 
deep critical acumen, no profound insight: 
It comes from a young heart that breathes 
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a modest appreciation, that gives a simple, 
honest point of view. It seems to indicate, 
in spite of its marked limitation, or perhaps 
by reason of them, the position in this 
world of letters, among the great choir of 
singers, that Longfellow himself would have 
preferred to fill, as the beloved poet of the 
young, as the happy inspirer of the early 
formative hours of life, when admiration 
is fresh and spontaneous, and it is good and 
glorious to have an idol to worship, a hero 
to dream of, an ideal that is well within 
the horizon of the expanding mind so 
flooded with generous sentiments, so posi- 
tive and well judging as to the things that 
are worth while.”’ 

The conclusion of this article is :—‘‘ If 
Longfellow is not tremendously great, he 
has a little temple of his own built by those 
who love harmonious utteranee, pure 
aspiration, faith in man and God, tender 
words for the afflicted and stricken, gentle 
lessons of love, hope, and courage, uttered 
in melodious breath that clings to the 
memory, and becomes part of the common 
life.’’ 

An article by the Rev. George F. Piper, 
of Bedford, Mass., concludes as follows :— 

‘* That the belief Longfellow expresses in 
his poems was exemplified in his life is the 
testimony of all in any degree qualified 
to speak, and never stronger than when 
given by those who knew him best. Let 
four of them testify briefly. Dean Everett 
says : ‘ That little volume, the Vovces of the 
Night, 3 . breathed his whole spirit, 
his energy, his courage, his tenderness, his 
trust.’ Norton says : ‘ The accord between 
the character and life of Mr. Longfellow 
and his poems was complete: His poetry 
touched the heart of his readers because 
the sincere expression of his own.’ Lowell, 
his almost lifelong neighbour and friend, 
says: ‘ Never have I known a more beau- 
tiful character. I was familiar with it 
daily, with the constant charity of his 
hand and of his mind. His nature was 
consecrated ground, into which no unclean 
spirit could ever enter.’ Howells, who 
for some years lived near him and saw 
much of him, says: ‘ All men that I have 
known besides have had some foible (it 
often endeared them the more), or some 
mannerisms, or pettiness, or bitterness ; but 
Longfellow had none, nor the suggestion 
of any. No breath of evil ever touched 
his name. He went in and out among 
his fellow-men without the reproach that 
follows wrong.’ ’’ 

And finally, here is a passage from an 
article on ‘‘ Longfellow’s Religion,’’ by 
Mr. George Willis Cooke :— 

‘* His view of life was sound, whole- 
some, inspiring. It quickened the 
mind, it invigorated the conscience, it 
satisfied the emotional demands of the 
simplest and the wisest. He was not a 
didactic poet, however,—no advocate of 
merely ethical requirements, no teacher of 
morals in precept andadmonition. He had 
a large imagination, his esthetic apprecia- 
tions were generous and truly artistic, and 
he had the gift divine which only makes 
the true poet. He was not a great poet, 
was not of the first rank, perhaps not of the 
second; but the poetical temperament was 
really his, and sometimes genuine creative 
power, His limitations as well as his 
gifts made him a true inspirer of men and 
women and children; He broadened their 


vision of life, he enlarged their ideals, he 
aroused in them whatever poetic qualities 
they possessed toward making life truly 
beautiful. In this sense he was an ethical 
teacher, and his influence has been wide- 
spread and most helpful. His greatest 
poems, therefore, have been written in the 
lives he has touched and inspired.’’ 


NEEDS OF OUR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


A Paper sy Miss Evia SHarrr, or 
NotrincHaM. 

In speaking of “‘ elder scholars ’’ I have 
in mind those between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-one ; and since my experience 
has been gained almost entirely among 
girls for many years past, I shall speak with 
special reference to them and their needs. 

As far as my own Sunday-school ex- 
perience is concerned, I have found that 
the majority of the girls have attended the 
ordinary council schools. Only one now 
and then has attended even a higher grade 
school. Occasionally—but very occasion- 
ally—I have had a girl better circumstanced 
than the rest, who has continued her studies 
as a pupil teacher, preparatory to a college 
training. In such cases the girl has, all too 
soon, left me, to teach a Sunday-school 
class herself. By far the greater number 
of our Sunday-school girls have finished 
their schooling at the age of thirteen. 
Employment in shop, factory, or warehouse, 
as a rule, has followed immediately upon 
the close of school life. What amount of 
education do these children possess when 
they pass from the schoolroom to their 
factories and warehouses? In all proba- 
bility they have been taught conscien- 
tiously the three R’s, some history, some 
geography, drawing, a smattering of science, 
a little household management. Only 
those who have laboured at this work— 
observed time-tables, been required to 
satisfy various authorities, striven to reach 
an average standard of work with a class 
of filty—can ever realise how difficult it 
is to reach the individual soul, to awaken 
any real love of knowledge or of the 
beautiful, to help even one child to develop 
along its own most obvious lines. Yet 
for the girls of whom | am speaking, the 
day-school teacher is often the only source 
of light. From her has come all they know 
—all some of them will ever know; for 
these girls are generally from the ‘‘ mean 
streets,’’ and their parents are more ignor- 
ant than they themselves. 

At thirteen begins the eight or ten hours’ 
uninspiring toil. The school songs com- 
prise their world of music, the school 
pictures their world of art, the school 
readers their world of literature; and, 
however one may advocate a _ secular 
system, all of religion that some of these 
girls really know has been learnt from 
the day-school teacher. At thirteen, they 
are cut off from even these sources ot light. 
At first they rejoice in thew freedom ; 
but long hours of toil, scant leisure, added 
years, teach their own lessons. Who shall 
blame them if by many that scant leisure 
is spent in silly and frivolous pursuits ? 
Who but the thoughtless will condemn 
them for want of thought? How should 
they be lovers of books and simple plea- 
sures when they have no inward life at all, 
and none have shown them how to attain 
it 2? How should they dress with taste and 


refinement ? It would seem as though 
extravagance and crude colour were a kind 
of revolt against the general poverty and 
greyness of existence. 

But they learn much in a few years. 
Those who have knowledge of this class 
of girl will bear me out when I say that 
by the age oi seventeen many of them wish 
they were back at school. They have be- 
come conscious of ignorance. They have 
become aware of the great gulf fixed, not 
only between rich and poor, but between 
learned and unlearned. I do not say it 
aifects all, but it affects many. To some, 
the knowledge brings a dull resentment ; 
some bridge the gulf; but 1 believe to the 
hearts of quiet girls of this class this awaken- 
ing to knowledge brings pain. It is an 
awakening to the fact that there is a world 
of fair and beautiful things trom which 
they are cut off. Their ignorance, too, 
is the very reason why they are cut off irom 
those who are not. I have often of late, 
because of my more certain knowledge of 
these things, tried in imagination to close up 
one by one those avenues through which 
knowledge, and hope, arid help come, 
yet to leave behind a longing for a fuller 
life so impossible and so far removed, that 
1 might realise how it is with these gurls. 
Oh, we are wrong, pitiably wrong, and 
miserably shortsighted, when we soothe 
ourselves by thinking that they are neces- 
sarily less sensitive and less susceptible 
than we are. 

We all know so well the crudenesses 
and ingolence of some of the youths, the 
shallow artificiality of some of the girls, 
but these are the aggressive types we can- 
not fail to see. It is so easy to generalise. 
How many of the silent and sensitive ones 
do we also see? One learns in time to 
look for evidences of capacity for real 
thought and deep appreciation from the 
least expected quarters. ‘‘ No,’’ wrote 
one girl to me not long ago, ‘‘ no, 1 shall 
never have a garden of my own, I know; 
but no one can prevent my looking at the 
green fields; and then there is the sky, 
no one can fence that in.’’ Another day 
there came a surprise in the shape of a 
thick exercise book thrust into my bands. 
It was filled with snatches of really beauti- 
ful verse, gathered from books and papers 
the girl had read. The selections revealed 
her, and she has been understood since. A 
letter received on a summer holiday begs 
for ‘‘a word of comfort,’’ as 1t was ex- 
pressed, to be sent to a friend in bereave- 
ment. It revealed a young soul trying 
desperately to meet bravely the mystery 
ot pain. lt was a quiet, good little servant 
girl who lately asked me for another book 
like Robert Elsmere, since she had thought 
that so beautitul. These are incidents 
that occurred within a few weeks, in connec- 
with a most ordinary Sunday-school class. 

To me it is one ot the most melancholy 
and pathetic things in life that so many 
of these girls in a few years are lost to us, 
the finer susceptibilities blunted, the hidden 
coarsenesses developed, their lives no 
sweeter than those around them, and 
simply because those who bave the know- 
ledge and the power have not loved them 
into better ways. Whatever duty of giving 
definite religious instruction may devolve 
upon the Sunday-school in the future, this 
work of saving souls from mental and spiri- 
tual blindness is theirs now. It seems 
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to me a work that the Sunday-school alone 
can carry out. These girls are difficult to 
reach. Sunday services in our Unitarian 
chapels, where the sense» of fellowship 
is rarely a thing to be felt and warmed by, 
are not an attraction. They cannot possi- 
bly be so until the girls have cultivated 
some kind: ot inward life, or have learnt 
to love their surroundings. It they do the 
latter then they may hold on until their 
minds can follow the minister’s thought, 
and their souls love the sacredness of wor- 
ship; but they must begin somewhere, 
and it is in the Sunday-school, and through 
the Sunday-school teacher, that this 
beginning is most fittingly made. 

Where shall we begin? What is the 
most crying need of these girls? I do 
not think it to be, in the first place, any 
course of rigid and definite instruction, 
necessary and usefulasthat may be. ‘They 
need to have their belief in God’s existence 
warmed into lie. That is the greatest 
need. By every way possible the reality 
of God’s existence must be brought home 
to their minds and consciences. They 
must be convinced that they have immortal 
souls; that the soul grows upon holy and 
beautiful things; that happiness here and 
hereafter depends upon loyalty to what is 
known to be right and true. Any possible 
progress in the future for these girls depends 
upon the cultivation of the inward life 
of religion. Many of the means of culture 
we could not give them if we would; but 
the effects of spiritual culture may be theirs, 
without which all other is but vanity. 
There is no better way of fostering this 
inward life than by reading and talking 
about the words of Christ. The Bible is the 
best text-book, and the girls grow to love 
it more and more, as they use it and realise 
how it may help them. 

The necessities of daily life must be kept 
always in wind. A belief in God’s father- 
hood is a belief in one’s self as His child. It 
means that ‘‘I’’ matter. It means that 
my work, be it scrubbing of floors or wash- 
ing of dishes, gains a new dignity. It 
matters now how it is done. 1 must not 
be ashamed of it in my Fatber’s sight. 
By such means it is possible for all life 
to be uplifted tor them on to a higher 
plane, for them to feel that ‘‘ the way their 
feet must go’’ has been 
by God’s presence. So shall there come 
to them a new and sweet seriousness that 
no other culture could impart in so short 
atime. Not only can we do this by direct 
teaching, but we must let them see that 
we ourselves honour all toil—that we con- 
sider nothing common or unclean. Then 
little by little we must make them under- 
stand that no part of life must be lived 
apart from God if we wish our lives to be 
beautiful unities. Work, pleasure, home- 
life, all must be lived through in a spirit 
that God will approve. And here I would 
mention one other point in connection with 
girls especially. Sooner or later, a teacher 
of elder girls is bound to lose them as regu- 
lar scholars, because the demands of their 
‘* young men’’ become urgent. It is so 
easy to receive their little confidences, or if 
not actual confidences, yet shy looks of 
eratitude if they feel they are understood. 
And it is so easy, too, to lift it all for them 
out of the realm of the commonplace and 
the vulgar. They will be grateful and 
happy for the suggestion that love is a 
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to possess, and when the time arrives, 
more beautiful homes. So will life become 
fuller and completer, without generating 
a harmful discontent, or making them 
‘“ desire too earnestly that the path shall 
be more smooth or more wide.’’ They 
will learn that the best and most beautiful 
things may be theirs, that they are, in- 
deed, ‘‘ close about their feet.’’ 

What kind of teachers do these girls 
need? The work calls for women of 
leisure, women of talent, women of wide 
sympathies and great hearts. One halt- 
hour lesson a week is not sufficient to 
accomplish much real and definite good. 
1 beheve such a woman, without any 
great self-sacrifice, without any undue 
intrusion into these girls’ homes, could 
brighten their lives, uplift their ideals, 
and encourage them to all good ends; 
and her reward would be reverence, and 
gratitude, and abundant affection. Is 
this work too prosaic, too humble? It 
seems so strange that men and women 
who desire work should go abroad to find 
it, when in our midst it cries aloud to be 
done. Work in the slums of our cities 
is imperative ; but, oh! why not win and 
keep these souls that are here under our 
very influence? Why not strain every 
nerve not to let these drift away? If 
we will, we can behold with our very eyes 
the rise of the “‘loftier race.’’ The 
redeeming of humanity is a great ideal ; 
but no eloquence and no statecralt will 
ever bring the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. The only way the miracle can be 
wrought is by the slow winning of souls 
to beauty of life and sincerity of belief. 

So this work is fittest in the hands of 
the gifted and the good-hearted. But 
were the work left to such alone, there 
would be less accomplisped than there 
is even at present. How can we, with 
the few talents, few means, and little 
leisure achieve ? Much can be done even 
so, under certain conditions. There must 
be sincerity. There must be sincerity, 
even of motive. li Sunday-school work 
be undertaken through a real desire to be 
helpful, some success must result; but 
any teacher is doomed to failure who 
looks upon the work as a disagreeable 
duty, or as a means of passing the time. 
When it becomes a boring thing it should 
be left alone. There must be sincerity in 
teaching. Only a live personal belief in 
God will ever quicken the faith of another. 
lf we are feeble, slack, and unconvinced, 
we cannot hope to help others to be 
purposeful. Let us not attempt to teach- 
Christ’s parables and remain ourselves 
aloof, unsympathetic, and chilling. If 
we do the teaching will be vain. How- 
ever dull we may deem our scholars, 
they will be quick enough to detect our 
inconsistencies. If we teach the gospel 
of Christ’s brotherhood, and yet week 
after week no word of the joy and sorrows 
of this little band reach us, we are failing. 
Tf, when such word does reach us, it leave 
us unmoved and we have nothing to 
say—no solace, no warning word, it is 
we who are failing, we who have not yet 
learned to love the common heart of 
humanity that Christ so loved, and for 
which he lived and died. 

Humility must accompany this sincerity. 
The consciously ‘‘ superior ’’ person fails 
in this work. Some seem to approach 


sacred thing, and that happiness depends 

upon those who love being true to the right. 

This, then is their great need—the 
realisation that religion is a real thing, 
and then the careful fostering of the 
inward life of religion. Much ot the crude- 
ness, the roughness, must give way when 
it is believed that the meck inherit the 
earth, that Christ commended the poor 
in spirit, and that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. And so, of course, their 
first great need is ours; for problems of 
many kinds rise and pass away, but the 
problem of living remains. The inward 
struggles still wage—the evil against the 
good, and we grow old ere we believe 
tully enough to practise the will of God 
as revealed by Christ. Perchance in 
helping our weaker and younger brethren 
we may be helped to the solution of our 
own difficulties, and our lives may become 
sweeter and nobler since there are others 
looking to us for guidance. 

The second great need of these elder 
scholars is such help as will lead them 
to find new permanent interests and 
simple joys. We should indeed be of 
use if only one now and then could say 
of us :— 

‘* She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And bumble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love, and thought, and joy.’’ 

The great world of Nature to some extent 

may be theirs. They are learning quickly 

when they can say with exultation, ‘‘ No 
one can fence in the sky.’’? They must be 
encouraged to catch the beauty of the 
passing days, even though the only oppor- 
tunity be the walk to and from the place 
of work. It is wonderful how quick 
they are to do this, and how soon, to put 
it as I heard a girl say, ‘‘ flowers, and 

sunsets, and things’’ become really a 

part of lite. Many of these girls delight 

in country walks, and they will be encour- 
aged in a healthful habit if the teacher 
be even moderately interested in their 

Saturday rambles. They will soon talk 

of what they bave seen, and how it has 

affected them, if there is a sympathetic 
listener. 

Good literature is almost unknown to 
them, at least first hand ; yet it is so cheap, 
and might be so great a source of interest 
and joy. A Sunday-school teacher can 
at least try to awaken a curiosity. She 
can read the right poems and tell the 
fitting story. She can direct to the nght 
books those who are anrious for them. 
The attitude of the teacher could be such 
that those who have any taste for reading 
would make their desires known. Great 
incidents in history, beautiful legends, 
stories that appeal to noble instincts, 
all these are sources upon which the teacher 
can draw. If they do not awaken a thirst 
for actual knowledge, they are in them- 
selves of that stuff whereby ‘* the mind ’’ 
becomes 
‘¢ . a mansion for all lovely forms, 

The memory a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies.’’ 
Then there are pictures. It is impossible 
to please elder girls more than by showing 
good pictures to them. Add to this show- 
ing a simple interpretation, and any teacher 
will be amply rewarded. The matter 
will not end there: it means for many 
a new and purer pleasure, for some a desire 
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these boys and girls as though they were 
curiosities, strange creatures from another 
sphere, possessing possibly some points 
of resemblance to themselves, but very 
iew. They adopt the attitude of confer- 
ring a favour in coming to read to them. 
T am afraid such teachers sadly waste 
tbeir time. I am quite sure that even 
the girls we are speaking about will fail 
to recognise the superiority. No, we must 
go to them with just one longing to be 
helpful, conscious always of our own great 
need of help, knowing how little, in His 
clear sight, we are in advance of them. 
These boys and girls will be quick enough 
to benefit by the superior wisdom there is 
in us; and if we are sincere, and humble, 
and straightforward, they will be taught 
by us, and indeed ere long credit us with 
a knowledge that will embarrass us, and 
which we would fain disclaim. 

With sincerity and humility must go 
imagination. Imagination is the teacher’s 
best friend. It saves her from many wrong 
conclusions and from many despairs. It 
saves her from the idea that what she sees 
is the all ot a person. Judgment is not 
passed. because the aggressive faults are so 
intensely disagreeable, uncouth manners, 
discordant voice, inertia. It shows as dull 
and unimaginative a mind to be misled by 
these, as to be misled by a melodious 
voice, charming manners, and ‘‘ good 
style.’’ There are virtues—and in this 
particular class of girl the splendid, virtues 
—of unswerving truthfulness, and gener- 
osity that demands self-sacrifice, even if we 
are too dull to find them out. Imagina- 
tion may help us. Imagination will help 
us to realise their lives. We shall generalise 
less and individualise more. Occasionally, 
in Imagination, we shall work a day of eight 
hours in a laundry or pattern room, and 
return home to help in domestic duties ; 
and if in mind we imagine six days ot this 
congenial toil, we shall be more ‘fitted for 
our task, and have more understanding 
of the material with which we have to 
work. Imagination will keep us from 
despairs. 

The response to our appeals will not come 
at once, or even soon; but despair is the 
last thing a sincere teacher will give way to. 
From elder scholars, at least, there will 
come in time evidences of the conquest ; 
little appeals for help, confidences, sudden 
and unlooked for appreciations of lessons— 
these are ample encouragements. We 
shall indeed, if we faint not, find ‘‘ all, 
from beginning to end,’’ in the hearts of 
some of these girls. Nor shall we expect 
all to respond. Some must always remain 
unresponsive to our touch. Others may 
have the power, but not we. That will 
not discourage us, nor will it prevent our 
giving of the best that we know; even of 
the seed which the sower went forth to 
sow, some fell by the wayside and some 
among thorns. 

““ Will you not go down among them ? 
among those sweet living things, whose 
new courage, sprung from the earth with 
the deep colour of heaven upon it, is start- 
ing up in strength of goodly spire; and 
whose purity, washed from the dust, is 
opening, bud by bud, into the flower 
of promise; and still they turn to you, 
and for you. ‘The Larkspur listens—I 
hear, 1 hear! And the Lily whispers—l 
wait,” ?* 


ASSISTED CHURCHES AND MISSION 
CHURCHES. 


CAREFUL readers of the InquirEeR must 
have frequently noticed how ‘‘ assisted 
churches ’’ and ‘‘ mission churches ’’ are 
referred to, alternatively, as one and the 
same thing; how narrow, moreover, 
the use of the term ‘‘assisted’’ has 
become, to the utter exclusion of broad and 
palpable facts, on the one hand, in regard 
to other churches, and to the great injustice, 
on the other hand, done to the so- -called 
assisted churches themselves ; how, corres- 
pondingly, the word mission has bzen 
belittled, dishonoured, perverted in all 
ways; and how, therefore, it behoves us, 
as a body of churches, to revise our terms, 
so as to thereby get a little nearer to the 
facts, to alter our methods of procedure 
to such an extent as to save us from 
glaring injustice in our mutual dealings, and 
to enable us to much more fully co-operate 
in the great work that concerns all of us 
equally whether as ministers or as churches. 

I. Looking at the case of our ‘‘ assisted 
churches,’’ as such, the technical meaning 
of the word has long since come to signify 
churches that receive grants either from 
their local unions or from the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, or from 


both. The antithesis to ‘‘ assistéed,’’ 
in this technical sense, is ‘‘ independent,” 
so that, just as the word ‘‘ assisted ”’ 


has come to mean grant-receiving from 
scme union or other, so the word ‘‘ inde- 
pendent ’’ has come to mean, with equal 
narrowness, not grapvt-receiving from any 
such union. Meanwhile it is almost 
entirely forgotten that there are at Jeast 
two other senses in which our churches 
are ‘‘assisted’’ often to a far greater 
extent than the technically assisted churches 
dare even to imagine for themselves. I 
am myself acquainted more or less, for in- 
stance, with two Yorkshire churches, each of 
which has received help from a neighbour- 
ing wealthy church to the extent of £100 a 
year for many years now past, and yet 
neither of which is ever classed as an 
“* assisted ’’ church. No doubt the readers 
of the JIn@urrER can recall to mind 
many other cases of the same kind. But, 
besides the churches thus helped finan- 
cially by some neighbour church far better 
off than themselves, without the official 
brand of ‘‘ assisted,’’ there are our 
endowed churches to be considered in 
this connecton. Jt is curious what pitiable 
delusions some otherwise intelligent men 
and women can fall into, more especially 
where and when their own interests are 
concerned. Here, for example, is a church 
endowed by more or less pious or politic 
ancestors, to the extent of three or four, 
or even five hundred a year, while here, 
ou the other hand, is a church that receives 
sixty or a hundred pounds only from some 
contemporaneous association, and yet we 


go on, year after year, calling the one 
church an ‘‘independent church’’ and 
the other an ‘‘assisted church!’’ If, 
indeed, it were a question of the mere 


confusion or abuse of terms it would 
be bad enough; but it is a far graver 
question than that. For one thing, the 
mere technicalities and consequent abuses 
now indicated have long been made the 
basis of an interference with the govern- 
ment of the technically assisted churches, 


\ which is never dreamed of either in the 


case of the less formally assisted churches, 
or in the case of the endowed churches. On 
the mere plea of « the grants” made to them, 
the assisted churches are subjected to all 
sorts of limitations in regard to the appoint- 
ment of their ministers, for instance, so 
much so that the very smallest part of 
such appointments has fallen to the 
congregations themselves. For another 
and even worse thing, these assisted con- 
gregations are reported, or are expected to 
report themselves, almost unto death: 
Quarterly reports, yearly reports, special 
reports, have gone on to such an extent 
and have been dealt with in such ways as 
have reduced our assisted churches in 
relation to their loca] untons and the cen- 
tral association for grants to a position I 
hardly care to describe. Meanwhile, these 
same assisted churches are a sad dis- 
appointment to those who have assisted 
them. The disappointment, however, is 
gratuitous. On what ground is it, or has 
it ever been, that these technically assisted 
churches alone should have been expected 
to become independent in a given time, or 


in what is rather vaguely called ‘* a reascn- 
abletime?’’ ‘‘ Tn fifty years,’’ says one in 
reference to these assisted churches, 


within the area of a certain union, ‘‘ we 
have not raised a single independent 
church.’’ Other complaints of the same sort 
abound on all hands. But why? It is a 
curious illustration of how entirely onc- 
sided we have become in such vain expec- 
tations that the very brother who complains 
that from among the technically assisted 
churches in his union we have not raised 
‘a single independent church in fifty 
years,’’ should himself have been for twenty 
years the minister of a church that has 
received from a neighbouring church 
far more financial he Ip and for a longer 
time than some of the assisted churches 
he complains of, have received from the 
local union, and that, too, without be- 
coming a bit more independe nt than they 
are. Who, again, expects our endowed 
churches to kecome “independent ”” of 
their endowments? No one. Neverthe- 
less it would not be a bit more unreasonable 
to expect them to become independent of 
their endowments or to expect the inform- 
ally assisted churches to become independ- 
ent of the wealthy churches that are so kind 
to them than it is to expect technically 
assisted churckes to become independent 
of the grants-in-aid by which they are 
distinguished. We know perfectly well 
that the churches aided by sister churches, 
apart trom local or general unions, could 
not go on without such aid. Nor is it any 
more a secret that if it were not for their 
endowments many of the endowed 
churches would be even in a worse financial 
position than are many of the technically 
assisted churches, and would, indeed, 
find themselves unable to go on at all. 
Why, then, should it be expected that the 
technically assisted churches son should 
become independent ? The truth is, the ex- 
pectation is unreasonable and unjust, an. 
quite impossible of realisation. If we could 
get someone to adequately endow these 
assisted churches, we could make them 
independent at once, in the technical 
sense, though, perhaps, we should thus 
make them “really less independent than 
ever. Or if, again, we could secure for , 
each one of them some half dozen well-to-do 
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members both able and willing to finance 
them, we should be enabled to make them 
independent at once in the narrow sense 
intended. Neither of these plans is at all 
likely, however, for while, on the one hand, 
it gets harder and harder to imagine a 
regular succession of church endowments 
in these days, the whole trend of modern 
society is, on the other hand, for the well-to- 
do members of our churches to get further 
and further from the towns and so to 
make it more and more impossible for 
‘* working-class congregations’’ to be 
financed by richer members. Failing to 
get such churches adequately endowed, 
and failing to secure for each of them a 
sufficient number of wealthy and generous 
members, we might, indeed, secure their 
independence, if we could make them 
some five times more numerous than our 
average congregations; but no sane man 
would venture to look for any such removal 
of a long-standing difficulty. It is thus, 
as in other ways, clear beyond doubt that 
the baseless presumption that the assisted 
churches, in the technical sense, ought, 
as a matter of course, to become indepen- 
dent will itself have to be abandoned 
absolutely. 


II. Passing on now to the fact that 
these same ‘‘ assisted churches’’ are, 
alternatively, spoken of as ‘‘ mission 
churches ’’ in some distinctive sense, the 
issues raised are equally curious, suggestive, 
and contradictory. It is not, of course, 
strange that the assisted churches should be 
regarded as mission churches, also, for there 
is a sense in which all churches are mission 
churches. The strangeness comes in when 
we see that ‘‘ assisted ’’ and ‘‘ mission ’’ 
are regarded as simple alternatives for the 
same thing, and still more, when ‘‘ inde- 
pendent’’ is taken to mean not the anti- 
thesis of ‘‘assisted’’ only, but, none the less, 
the antithesis of “‘ mission.’’ This singular 
confusion of terms has gone so far, in some 
of our local unions, as to have led to the 
very singular notion that for a church to 
receive a grant is ‘‘ to go on the mission,”’ 
while to become independent of a grant is 
‘to go off the mission.’ Ministers and 
members of our churches who write or 
speak thus cannot surely be taken to mean 
that only the technically assisted churches 
are mission churches; that, for instance, 
the endowed churches and the churches 
helped in other ways than by grants from 
their local or central unions, are neither 
mission churches nor in the least expected 
tobeso. Tosay the least of it, all churches 
whether independent or not, endowed 
or not, assisted or not, informally, are 
mission churches, or ought to be, and woe 
be to them if they are not or do not seek 
to be. Moreover, the more distinctively 
the assisted churches do actually become 
mission churches, the more unreasonable 
does it become to expect them to become 
independent also. Mission churches are 
supposed to be churches for ‘‘ the lapsed 
masses,’’ though Heaven knows that the 
““lapsed’’ classes need mission churches 
still more. The whole economic and 
social trend of things being, as we have 
seen, for the ‘‘ lapsed classes’’ to get 
as far away from the homes and the 
churches of the ‘‘lapsed masses’’ as 
they can, anyone who so looks at these 
well-known phenomena as to look into them 
will not need to be told that to‘expect 
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churches to be at once specially mission 
churches and yet financially independent 
is to expect flat contradictions to work well 
together. 

lII. Bringing all these matters toa head, 
and putting them into the shape of fruitful 
reflections and helpful lessons, there are 
three things that suggest themselves at 
once. In the first place, it has thus been 
made clear that we shall have to revise 
and reform our nomenclature in this as in 
some other respects. The confusion of 


terms which differ has gone almost as far 


as it can, and the loose, reckless process of 
misnaming should end as swiftly as possible. 
Let ‘‘ assisted ’’ mean assisted, let ‘‘ mis- 
sion ’’ mean mission, let ‘‘ independent ”’ 
mean independent, neither more nor less. 
Care in speech implies care in thought, 


and correct naming is the sign of correct 
named. Still 
more important is the lesson that we shall 
have to change our whole method of 
procedure with regard to the assisted 
The arbitrary 
treatment dealt out to such churches and 
for many years past, 
should cease forthwith. All churches that 
need assistance from their sister-churches 
should receive it as a matter of course, 
without the smallest assumption or pre- 
sumption of general superiority on the part 
of the churches that help, and with no 
thought of general inferiority on the part 
of the churches that are helped. If one 
church is called upon to report itself, let all 
the churches be equally so called upon, and 
if those who help are not so called upon, so 
neither let those be who receive the help. 
Perfect equality, both as respects churches 
and ministers, is the only right order, 
and no paltry finance should be allowed 
With a revised 
nomenclature resting on fact and not on 
fiction, and with perfect equality in our 
ecclesiastical procedure, the difficulties in 
the way of our common mission will be far 
fewer in number and far less grave in 
diviner 
mission than ours no body of churches 
ever had, and no year within my recollec- 
tion ever opened with so much promise 
as this for our Free Churches and for the 
Liberal faith for which they stand, have 


thinking on the things 
churches, more especially. 


their ministers, 


to adversely intervene. 


character. A greater, grander, 


stood, and will stand. W. MELLor. 
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Bridport (Resignation).— The 
Shaen Solly, M.A., has resigned the pulpit, 
which he has held since 1888, as successor to 
the late Russell Carpenter. At a congrega- 
tional meeting held on Wednesday, Feb. 20, the 
resignation was accepted with great regret, and 
a resolution passed recording the congregation’s 
desire ‘‘to convey to Mr. Solly theic warm 
appreciation of his work amongst them, of his 
earnest endeavour to inculcate high principles 
and ideals, and of his constant efforts in the 
service of the larger community of which they 
are a part. They sincerely hope that many 

ears of health and happiness lie before Mr. 
and Mrs. Solly.” A note in the Western Union 
Chronicle adds :—*‘ Mr. Solly has always brought 
to the minds of his congregation all the latest 
and newest phases of thought in the world of 
theology. He will be remembered for his ripe 
scholarship and for the generally iuforming 
nature of his sermons. His kindly ministrations 
among the sick and sorrowing in the congrega- 
tion will be remembered by many. In the 
work of the town of Bridport he will be much 
missed, as he has been on the committees con- 
nected with educational matters, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, as also of the Literary 
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institute and the Ramblers’ Club. Of the 
Dorset Field Club he has been an active 
member, frequently reading papers on the 
geology of the district, &c. He is much 
esteemed in temperance circles for his intelligent 
zeal in that cause, and his work in connection 
with the chapel Band of Hope will be long 
remembered. ”’ 

Dover.—The new schoolroom was quite un- 
able to accommodate all who wished to attend 
the entertainment given a fortnight ago by the 
Sunday-school young people, and arranged by 
Mrs. Igglesden and Miss Martindale. The enter-- 
tainment was accordingly repeated on Wednesday 
evening to a large and very appreciativ. 
audience, 

Ipswich.—Readers will remember the dis- 
cussions in the Ipswich local press arising out of 
the refusal to admit the Rev. Lucking Tavener 
to the Brotherhood of the Social Settlement, on 
the ground that he was not a Christian. . 
This was seven years ago. During the years 
which have elapsed, the opposition has been 
lived down, and on Saturday evening last he 
gave his lecture ‘Among the Dutchmen” to a 
crowded audience, consisting of 1,200 persons. 
His reception was most enthusiastic, the audi- 
ence listening most attentively for two hours, 
while be described his experiences in H«lland 
during the Iaternational Congress of 1903. 

Kidderminster.—On Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 27, a very successful sccial meeting of the 
congregation was held in the schools and church, 
when the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie was the guest 
of the evening. After tea in the schoolroom a 
meeting was held in the church, which was 
completely filled. Colonel W. H. Talbot, 
J.P., presided, and Mr. Bowie gave an 
address, in which, after referring to the 
“New Theology,” he gave an able exposi- 
tion of Unitarianism. Speaking on _ the 
100th anniversary of Longfellow’s birth, 
he said it was interesting for Unitarians to be* 
reminded that the father of Longfellow was ore 
of the founders of the American Unitarian. 
Association, and its first vice-president. Long- 
fellow himself regularly attended from a boy 
onwards the Unitarian Church, at Cambridge, _ 
near Boston. They saw in Longfellow a brave, 
noble, simple, pure life; and in his poetry 
beautiful, simple, pure, a very fine example of 
Unitarian religion. No one could say how 
many lives had been elevated, ennobled, 
sweetened by the poetry of Longfellow, and in 
the life of Longfellow and his brother, who 
wrote many hymns, they had noble examples 
of what a reasonable, simple. and beautiful 
Christian faith could produce. The Rev. J. E. 
Stronge, who also spoke, said they had already 
raised £1,000 towards the cost of the Congre- 
gational Hall, which they hoped to open in 
October. 

Manchester: Dob Lane (Resignation).— 
The Rev. George Knight, who has been settled 
at Dob Lane since 1885, has been compelled to 
resign the pulpit, on account of ill-health, and to 
take a prolonged rest. 

Manchester: Oldham-road (Appoint- 
ment).—The Rev. W. Griffiths, Ph.D., B.D., 
has accepted an invitation to the m inistry of 
this church, and has already entered upon his 
duties. 

Stalybridge.—A sale of work, to raise £100 
for the Guild Building Fund, was opened on 
Friday, February 22, by Mr. Elias Wild, J.P.; 
Mr. William Thompson, president of the Guild, 
in the chair, and supported by the Revs. W. G. 
Price, “°G. Evans, and others. On Saturday 
afternoon the sale was re-opened hy Mr. J. 0. 
Kerfoot, J.P., the Rev. W. G. Price in the chair. 
The net proceeds of the sale are expected to 
reach £120. 
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A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. Ali the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
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are pure and wholesome. 
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SUNDAY, March ro. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. JussE HirPErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

; 11 and 7. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll, Rev. F. W. Srantey, and 7, Rev. W. 
Wooprne, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapyyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Dr. Lawson Dopp, and 7, Rev. W. J. 
JUPP. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630, Rev. 
A. J. MaRcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PERRIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15, Rev. H. Rawtinas, M.A.; and 7, 
Rey. A. A. CuaRLESWOoRTH. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. STREET. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, and 7. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. HE. Savetnt Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rovzr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rey. H. 8. 

Perris, B.A.; and 7, Rey. J. Paan Hopes. 

Mansford-strect Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Gétorcr Critcuigy, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Crmond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. Ferrx Taytor, B.A., and 7, Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Stepney Green, Coilege Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHaty, and 7, Mr. Epwarp CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. 
6.30, Mr. G. Sxett, 


. HAMER ; 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7, 
Rey. Frirx Tayzox, B.A. 


Wimbledon, Collegiate Hall, 7, Rev. F. W. 
STANLEY. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Moumnmry. 
———— <P 
PROVINCIAL, 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowsE Lu. 


Brackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGze. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. °C. C. Cox. 

BraD¥ForpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerrpic Jonss, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Parustiry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. GrorGE STREET. 

CampripeE, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.39, Rev. A. Copenannd Bowler. 

Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smita. 

CuxsstreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Gryever, B.A. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lrrps, Mill Will, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C, 
Harerove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 1]. Rev. J. 
CrowTHER Hirst; and 6.30, Rev. H. D. 
RoBERTs. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OparRs, B.A. 

Marpston#, EHarl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FaRQUHARSON. 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Jozn 
Hounvrer, D.D. 

PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarBorovuen, Westborough, 
Rey. OTrwELL Bryns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rey. F. Traspate REEp. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


€ 
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SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Strent, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmoutn, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witt1AmM Acar. 

SoutuenpD, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Detra Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
Trowsriper, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 
J. WAIN. 

TunBRipGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.20, 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


io EE 


. IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
H. Vance, B.D. 


pA Ra ae 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 


Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. 8. Burrows. 
SAS eee 
SOUTH ABRICA. 


Caprtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramspren BaLMrorTx, 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION OF PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, 
1l6Tn MARCH. 


3.30 p.m.--"SER VICE in @ross-street Chapel 
Preacher, Rev. J. -H. WEATHERALL 
M.A., of Bolton. Collection in aid of the 
Funds of the A+sociation. 


5.0 p.m.—TEA at Lower Mosley-street Schools 
Sixpence each. 


6.0p.m.—EVENING MEETING in_ tho 
Memorial Hall. The President, T. 
Fletcher Robinson, Esq., in the Chair. 
Speakers : Grosvenor Talbot, Hsq., J.P. ; 
David Healey, Esq., J.P.; A. Slater 
Esq.; Rev. A. Cunliffe Fox, B.A.; an 
Rev. H. Dawtrey, B.A. 


NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A.,\ Hon. 
OLIVER H,. Heys, J Seca. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE 
_ UNITARIAN MISSION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT BLACKPOOL 


SATURDAY, 9TH MARCH. 


SERVICE in Bank-street Chapel, 3.15 p.m., 
conducted by Rev. J. Istan Jones, of Accring- 
ton. Preacher, Rev. Joserpu Woop, of Bi:- 
mingham. 

BUSINESS MEETING, 4.30 p.m. 

TEA,5p.m. Tickets, Sixpence each, 

PUBLIC MEETING, 6 p.m. Chairman, 
Mr. John Chew, President of the Mission. 
Addresses by Rev. T. P. Spedding, Rev. H. D. 
Roberts, Mr. T. F. Robinson, and others. 


R. T. Hervrorn, | Hon. 
J. Moore, Secs. 


DEATHS. 


BLEssLEY.—On March 1st, at Mile End, Poris- 
mouth, Henry Blessley, in his 76th year. 

Roscor.—On February 26th, at Grassendale, 
Liverpool, Martha, daughter of Robert 
Roscoe, in her 82nd year. 

Srack.—On March 4th, at Anderida, 91, Park- 
lane, Croydon, Charlotte Mary, widow of 
the late H. J. Slack, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., for- 
merly of Ashdowa Cottage, Forest row, in 
her 87th year. 

VANcE-SMITH.—On March 5th, at Normans, 
Bowdon, Elizabeth Anne Todd Vance - 
Smith, the widow of the Rev. George Vance- 
Smith, D.D., aged 59 years. 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Price SIXPENCE net. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
39, ParerNnosteR Row, Lonpoyn, E.C. 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8yo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENDIUM CF SWEBENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITENGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


Burnley Lace Unitarian Mission, 


NORTH STREET. 


THE ABOVE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND MISSION CHURCH 
WILL HOLD A 
SAREE OF WW Oz 
Av TRAFALGAR STREET UNITARIAN SCHOOL, 
In Aid of Extension Fund. 
On March 14th, 15th, and 16th, 
EXCELLENT ENTERTAINMENTS AT INTERVALS. 
Season Tickets, 1s. 6d. each. 


MANSFORD STREET CHURCH AND 


MISSION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Maasford- 
street Church and Mission will be held at 
Mansford-street oa Wednesday, the 20th 
March, when the Chair will be taken by Dr. 
W. Buake Oncers, K.C., at 8 o'clock p.m. 
Tea and Coffee at 7 o'clock. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND STAM- 


FORD STREET CHAPEL. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
Stamford Street Chapel, 8.E., on Tuesday, 
19th March, 1907, when Sir E. DurRNING- 
LAWRENCE, Bart., will preside. Friends are 
cordially invited. 

TEA will be provided at 7 p.m. 

MEETING, 7.45 p.m. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_»— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departmentt 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


AN TED .—Capable NURSE for 
three children, 6 months, 2} years, and 

boy of 74 going to school. —Mrs. Juseru 
WICKSTEED, Letchworth (Garden City), Herts. 


ADY NURSE or Mother’s Help 

WANTED. Four children, aged 10 to 3, 

Salary £22. — Mrs. GARNETT, 26, West-hill, 
Highgate. 


ECRETARYSHIP Wanted by Young 

Lady. Shorthand, typist; five years 

with district surveyor.—D., care of INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


EOR SALE. 


NEW LAID EGGS, COOKING EGGS. 
TABLE POULTRY, DUCKLINGS, 
GEESE AND TURKEYS in Season. 


Apply for particulars to 
Miss GRUNDY, Roysron, HERts. 
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Board and Residence, 


a 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


S?. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Oran- 

tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY P. PoTTER. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs,. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


| egg ree Ses COLWYN BAY.— 
\v HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 
with or-witbout attendance; or Apartments. 
Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


OUTHPORT.— Comfortable Apart- 


ments to Let, permanent or otherwise ; 
near sea ard station; terms moderate —Mrs. 
WINNING, 3, Church-street. 


SOU PHPORRE 
Be SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roap. 
On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 


how ‘to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


64 This well - appointed and commodious Hotel Bi 
fy has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; & 
3 Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, & 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard @ 
# Rooms ; All lloors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
fy Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrcoms from — 
by Ss. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for — 
=, Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast B 
&] and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. & 
: Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. = 
“Boo! 


Fs Telegraphic Address: Keraft,” London. 


] O78 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
EC, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrIREcroRs. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss CrcIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HArRpDcastyy, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Ornmn. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD T'AYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARKS £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. + 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a ; 

Dr: CHANNING’S “well-known volume 
on ‘*'The Perfect Life,’’ has been added 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association to its series of popular Six- 
p2uny reprints, and is a most valuable 
addition to’ this series: The book, on 
-better paper, bound in cloth, and with a 
portrait for frontispiece, is also to be had 
for elghteenpence. 


We have already called attention to the 
forthcoming novel by the Rev: J: L. 
Haigh, “‘Sir Galahad of the Slums ”’ 
(Liverpool Booksellers’ Co-, net cash price 
4s. 6d., by post 4s. 10d.), and are interested 
to find a note on the book in the March 
Calendar of Hope-street Church, by a 
writer whose initials we recognise as those 
of a very competent judge of good litera- 
ture, the minister’s wife: “‘ Those among 
us—and we know there are many—to 
whom ‘ Brotherhood’ is no empty word, 
will delight in the spirit in which this book 
is written, and the loving interest which 
penetrates to the essential man beneath all 
external accidents and conditions: The 
local colour is of course strong; and some 
of the most pressing problems of our day 
are presented in such a vivid manner as 
must surely help to force them into recog- 
nition: Very many of the incidents are 
within the range of Mr: Haigh’s personal 
experience, and -most of the * characters ’ 
personally known to him: But the story, 
as a story, never flags; there is no undue 
exaggeration or emphasis ; and the danger 


of luridness on the one side and mawkish- 
ness on the other is carefully avoided: 
Certain personalities familiar to most of us 
are admirably portrayed under a thin 
disguise: We heartily recommend the 
new ‘ Sir Galahad.’ ’’ 


Dr. James Morrarr concluded his 
course of Jowett Lectures at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, Tavistock- 
place, on Wednesday evening. It was a 
course of ten lectures on ‘‘ The Conception 
of the Spirit in Early Christianity,’’ and 
the last lecture was a most able summary 
of the conclusions of the study; but out 
of all London only a handful of eighteen, 
mostly grey heads, were there to hear. 
We cannot help thinking that there is 
some fault in the method of making these 
lectures known. That only such a mere 
handful should have been found to hear 
the author of “The Historical New 
Testament,’ cn such a_ subiect, is 
greatly to be regretted. The lectures, 
when published, will certainly command 
a much wider public. 


Rererrine to Mr. Roper’s recent letter 
asking for information as to Boys’ Brigades 
for physical drill and training in first aid, 
or similar instruction, other than distinctly 
military exercise, Dr: J. B: Paton wrote 
from Nottingham, ‘‘ that the Boys’ Life 
Brigade has been formed distinctly for 
this very purpose; that there are some 
three or four hundred companies of the 
Life Brigade established in different parts 
of the country, and that there has been 
no work for boys that I know of which 
has been more useful than this.’’ 


Ir appears that there are now com- 
panies of the Brigades, both for boys and 
girls, organised on this principle, and par- 
ticulars as to the forming of a company 
(code of rules and regulations, post free, 
4d.) may be had from the Brigade Secre- 
tary, 56, Old Bailey, H.C: From an inter- 
esting account of the Girls’ Life Brigade, 
we take the following :— 

‘*The Girls’ Life Brigade had its origin 
in the Boys’ Life Brigade, being really a 
product of the earlier organisation for 
boys. The Boys’ Life Brigade had its 
origin in an idea of Dr. Paton’s, and was 
formed with these splendid aims: The 
objects of the Brigade are to lead our 
boys to the service of Christ; to train them 
for an active, disciplined, and useful man- 
hood;. and to promote habits of self- 
respect, obedience, courtesy, and_help- 
fulness to others, and of all that makes for 
a manly Christian character; It is sought 
to attain these objects within the Brigade 


chiefly by means of drill, which ts not 
associated with the use of arms, but with 
mstruction and exercises in the saving of 
life trom fire, from drowning, and from 
accident. ‘The physical training given in 
the different kinds of drill is intended to 
fit the members for rendering helpful 
service to others, while imparting health- 
ful vigour to the body, and giving the 
moral discipline which results from the 
obedience, self-regard, and mutual trust 
necessary where drill is practised in a way 
which fulfils the true idea of the term: 
In short, the principle of the Brigade is 
life-saving ; and the pursuits, operations, 
and tone of the Brigade are in harmony 
with that principle: 

“The Boys’ Life Brigade being formed 
and launched on a useful career, the next 
step was to form the completing half of 
the organisation—the Girls’ Life Brigade: 
‘What avast scope there is for the Girls’ 
Life Brigade! Every home, every work- 
room, every day-school, every Sunday- 
school, every playground, every holiday 
trip, one might almost say everywhere, 
presents scope for practising the useful 
knowledge gained in the duties of the 
Girls’ Life Brigade: The life-saving 
lessons, whether in regard to fire or water, 
should impress girls with a desire to be 
of service to others, and teach them in 
times of danger to care for the weak and 
helpless: The confidence fostered by 
knowing what to do in cases of emergency 
will stimulate the needful quality called 
presence of mind: Teach girls to develop 
their muscles, their lungs, their general 
condition, and it will help you who venture 
to undertake the training of their souls 
in your strenuous endeavours to instil 
into their minds and hearts a noble ideal 
of life.” So Mrs: Cadbury wrote when 
commending the Gurls’ Life Brigade to 
those who are engaged in Sunday-school 
and kindred work. Wide as is the scope 
for the Boys’ Life Brigade, when one 
thinks of the world of women’s lie, of 
the home, of tending the young, of nursing 
the sick, and of the many ministrations 
which naturally fall to the gentle touch 
and loving care of women, it is seen that 
the scope for the Girls’ Life Brigade is still 
wider, and that the opportunities for ser- 
vice are more numerous and of daily and 
even hourly occurrence.”’ 


Tue Captain of a Company of the Boys’ 
Life Brigade, in the Midlands, commends 
it as specially useful for boys in mining 
villages and manufacturing towns, and 
describes what may be done, as follows :— 

**Tn the first place, the members of 
this Brigade get all the valuable physical 
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and ‘foot’ drill common to the other 
brigades, but in place of the absolutely 
useless drill with ‘dummy’ rifles they 
learn ambulance ‘ first aid,’ and, what is’ 
more to the point, they learn it thoroughly. 
Life saving from water, from fire, and 
from accident, form the basis of the Life 
Brigade drill: Those who are acquainted 
with the excellent work done by the St. 
John Ambulance Association in mining 
and manufacturing centres where accidents 
are common, will at once see the value 
of training boys in this work: Last year 
a member of my Company saved a life 
from drowning; and this year another 
member saved the life of a man by prevent- 
ing his bleeding to death: That the drill 
is quite as attractive as ‘ dummy ‘ rifles is 
proved by the fact that since my Company 
was formed it has absorbed a ‘rifle’ 
corps: In colliery districts. particularly 
the Life Brigade, properly conducted, 
has been proved to be an invaluable insti- 
tution, especially when associated with 
a St. John Corps: If a Company has good 
officers and a moderate amount of capital, 
a very great deal besides ambulance instruc- 
tion can be done for the benefit of the 
members: A Club Room will be much 
appreciated during the winter: Gymuastic 
Classes will be found a great attraction. 
A Brass Band will ‘ go lke hot cakes.’ 
By means of such attractions members 
may be induced to do other things of 
greater benefit to themselves: Attend- 
ance at some religious service or Bible 
Class on Sunday may be compulsory, 
Attendance at Night School may be 
counted towards promotion and prizes. 
Last winter the whole of my Company, 
over 100 strong, attended Continuation 
Classes.”’ 
4 

| Tur remarkable series of articles on 
creed revision, to which attention has been 
called in our pages, continue to appear in 
the Glasgow Herald. <A local poet declares 
the problem to be that of finding out how 
to say one thing and mean another, or to 
express belief and doubt at the same time. 
In the Herald of March 2, in a separate 
article on the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Outlook in 
Scotland,’’ a ‘‘ Wee Free’* writer. en- 
deavoured to stem the tide by maintain- 
ing that the only spirit in which to effect 
urgent modern social reforms is that of 
adherence to ‘‘ the whole doctrine of our 
historic Confession.’* This writer appears, 
however, to be very much alone ; and as to 
the weight of the arguments his article 
is nowhere in comparison with those he 
criticises. The movement for greater free- 
dom of teaching is not confined to one 
journal. We observe that another Scot- 
tish clergyman, who has been writing some 
articles in the Weekly Scotsman on ‘* What 
it Means to be a Minister,’’ concludes his 
series with a severe rebuke to the people 
inthe pews. He declares that ‘‘ the clergy 
would often be willing to lead if the people 
would permit them.’’ He quotes Martineau 
respecting the average church-goer : 
** Thought chills him with doubt and fear,”’ 
und says himself, ‘‘ Instead of the imag- 
inary demand for light of which we read, 
he (the minister) is conscious of being sur- 
rounded by good and worthy people, who 
intensely desire to be let alene.’’ But 
that is a very old story, and has its parallels 
outside of Scotland, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
Srr,—As a constant reader of your paper, 
may I ask for a small portion of your space 
to make a few remarks on the letter con- 
cerning the above in your last issue ? 
I feel somewhat diffident in entering the 
lists against such a doughty champion as 


is so well known, and whose work isso highly 
appreciated in scholastic and literary circles; 
IT am not authorised to write on behalf 
of the Central Society for Women’s Suffrage, 
but I should like to point out that as a 
society it has taken up an absolutely 
neutral position in regard to the action of 
the so-called (and foolishly nicknamed 
by the Press) ‘‘ Sufiragettes.’? Among 
the numerous members of the Society it 
would be stupidity indeed if there were not 
diversity of opinion, some approving in 
their individual capacity and others dis- 
approving of the tactics of the ‘‘ fighting 
contingent.’’ However, the society, as a 
corporate body, continues its work of propo- 
gandism on the old constitutional lines, 
neither opposing the Social and Political 
Union, nor upholding it, considering there 
is room for both organisations. 

As a veteran in the cause, and having 
worked for many long weary years without 
any appreciable result, I personally sym- 
thise with the younger members of our sex, 
who, realising that forty years of ‘‘ lady- 
like ’’ methods have completely failed to 
secure the Parliamentary franchise, have 
thought it right and expedient to have 
recourse to more stirring tactics, and are 
prepared to make great sacrifices to gain 
their end. It is not to be wondered at 
that after the many rebufis these young 
enthusiasts have encountered, some of 
them should have lost the ‘‘ patience ’’ 
the Prime Minister so kindly: counselled, 
and, as their opponents would say, their 
heads also: I would remind your corre- 
spondent that few great causes have been 
won without the breaking of laws and the 
use of physical force. I need only mention 
two with which your readers above all 
must have the most intense sympathy, viz., 
the emancipation of the slaves in America 
and the abolition of compulsory Church 
rates: 

Your correspondent is surprised ‘‘ that. 
in the eagerness. to obtain the franchise. 
the privileges and duties of educational 
government, and the fact that these have 
been withdrawn from women, in spite of 
their having fulfilled them with admittedly 
exceptional ability, seem to have been 
quite lost sight of.’’ 

Surely, Miss Drewry cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that the ‘‘ Women’s Local 
Government Society ’’- has been working 
steadily for many years trying to induce 
Parliament to bring in a Bill to make 
women eligible to serve on all local govern- 
ing bodies; and its persistent efforts have 
been rewarded by the promise of the Goy- 
ernment, made in the King’s Speech, that 
such a measure is in prospect, so that we 
may reasonably hope that, at no very 
distant date, women will recover their lost 
position, and once more take their part in 
educational government. 

But:many of us want more than this. As 
taxpayers we think we have a right to have 


your correspondent Ellen B. Drewry, who 


Fsubject, but these two must suffice. 


a voice in how our money is spent; as! 
, 


workers, we consider we should be able to 
decide on hours and conditions of labour 
and rate of wages; as women we claim to 
be consulted in the making or alteration 
of divorce, intestacy, and other laws which 
specially affect our sex: The responsibility 


of having a vote and a stake in the country — 


would have an educational and steadying 
influence, and ‘‘ the deficient and lawless 
spirit ’’ your correspondent so much de- 
plores would, in happier circumstances, die 
a natural death: The determined oppo- 
sition of so many members of the Liberal 
party has been a great disappointment. to 
many true and life-long Liberals, and 
must have strained the loyalty of its ardent 
women supporters almost to the breaking 
pomt; and they must now, I should 
think, fully and painfully realise that they 
have given up to party what would have 
been better used for womankind: : 
Eien C. McKee: 
March 12, 1907; . 


Sir,—Opinions may differ about the 
tactics of the militant section of the 
Women’s Suffrage party, but there is no 
doubt that they are in earnest, standing 
the test of ridicule which is often harder 
to bear than imprisonment, and have 
made the question a live one, so that 
the movement, in .conseguence of their 
action, has made more progress in a 
couple of years than the older societies 
were able to achieve. For over forty years 
the constitutional party have been work- 
ing by meetings, by petitions, by  inter- 
viewing members of Parliament, and 
helping them in their candidatures, in 
the hope that gratitude for past services 
would make them give the desired boon, 
and itis no wonder that now the younger 
and more active of the Suffrage party 
are determined to bring the question 
more forward. 

Many women worked hard at the last 
General Election to return the Liberals 
to power, and it is with a bitter feeling 
of disappointment that they now realise 
that after last Friday’s “talk out,’’? the 
party whose motto is ‘‘ No taxation with- 
out representation,’’ will not give this 
elementary right to their women fellow 
citizens. 

AxicE Bartram. 
- Highbury, March 13, 1907. 

[We have received other letters on this 
Cor- 
respondents should remember that matter 
received only on Thursday has often the 
poorest chance of publication.—Ep. Inq.] 


aoe een ee ee 


‘“ ASSISTED CHURCHES. AND MIS- 
SION CHURCHES.”’ 

Siz,—With your permission, I should like 
to offer a few observations on Mr. Mellor’s 
article on the above subject. It is not my 
purpose to give an exhaustive answer to it, 
for that, I think, is rather a matter for the 
officials of the local mission than for myself: 
But he quotes a sentence from a former 
letter of mine, and I desire to remove a 
misconception from his mind under which 
he is evidently labouring. The sentence 
he quotes is to the effect that ‘‘in fifty 
years we have not raised one independent 
church,’’ that is, in Yorkshire. This he 
calls a ‘‘ complaint,’’ and then points to 
my inconsistency in making this ‘‘ com- 
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plaint ’’ by saying that I have been minis- 
ter of a church for twenty years which 
receives more financial aid from a neigh- 
bouring church than many of the so-called 
‘* assisted’? churches, and yet has not 
become a bit more independent. This I 
regard as a gratuitous attack upon me; I 
should think Mr. Mellor is the only person 
who has construed the sentence in question 
into a ““ complaint.’’ Such an idea never 
entered my mind, and, indeed, I had no 
right to make any such ‘‘ complaint.”’ I 
simply stated a plain and palpable fact, and 
I did this for the purpose of showing the 
advisability of adopting a different policy 
from that which has hitherto been pur- 
sued; I search Mr. Mellor’s article in vain 
for any such policy, and it does not appear 
to help matters forward over much. LEvi- 
dently he regards me in the unenviable 
light of trying to pluck a mote from my 
brother’s eye when there is a beam in my 
own. If he cherishes that conviction he is 
welcome toit. I plead guilty to not having 
made my late congregation independent, 
and no one regrets that more thanI All 
fie. 3 are not equally profitable to till: A 
farmer cannot get the same results from 
a piece of barren moor or bog as he can from 
a fertile plan. It is the same with con- 
gregations. But I can inform Mr. Mellor 
that I was the first minister of the first 
_‘“mission ’’ congregation in the North of 
England, and that in half the time I was 
with my last congregation I lifted it off 
the shoulders of the local mission, and that 
it became one of the most flourishing 
congregations in Lancashire. 

I am not personally concerned in the 
other matters of Mr. Mellor’s article: I 
think he makes more .ado about our 
nomenclature than is needful or helpful. 

We cannot get beyond the fact that 
churches are ‘‘ aided ’’ when they receive 
grants from outside. Nor need there be 
any confusion between “‘aided’’ and 
** mission ’’ churches. I should call that 
a “‘ mission ’’ church which is started by 

a missionary organisation, and that an 
“* aided’? church which has not been so 
started, but which such a body rescues, or 
seeks to rescue, from decay or death: 

Mr. Mellor complains of the restrictions 
put upon these congregations in the matter 
of reports and the election of ministers. I 
agree with him that there is more report- 
ing than is needful. I have never believed 
that the quarterly reports do any good, and 
they always reminded me of John Sterling’s 
youthful gardening, when he was in the 
habit of pulling up his plants every morn- 
ing to see whether they were growing. 
There were no quarterly reports in the 
first mission I served under. There was a 

short and simple statement sent each year 
from the churches.concerned for the annual 
report, and a visit paid to them by a repre- 
sentative of the committee, who also made 
a short statement for the report, and that 
was deemed sufficient, and that mission 
has been as successful as any in the land, 

On the question of the election of 
ministers it has never seemed to me there 
were any undue restrictions:. The con- 
gregations concerned make their own 
choice, as a rule, and unless there is some- 
thing decidedly objectionable in the man of 
their choice, it has been sanctioned by the 

“mmission committee: I have known in- 
stances, indeed, when the judgment of the 


committee has been overridden by the 
mission congregation in the choice it had 
made: 

On the question of endowments Mr. 
Mellor seems to me to display considerable 
confusion of thought: He asks, ‘‘ Who 
expects our endowed churches to become 
independent of their endowments ?’’ He 
further says, ‘* It would not be a bit more 
unreasonable to expect them to become 
independent of their endowment 3 7: 3: 
than to expect technically assisted churches 
to become independent of the grants in aid 
by which they are distinguished.’’ But 
what need is there for endowed churches to 
become independent of their endowments ? 
And how are they to do this except by 
throwing their endowments away ? Such 
an idea is absurd: As well expect the 
well-to-do to impoverish themselves in 
order to become independent. The case is 
totally different with grant-aided churches, 
andit would certainly be a benefit to them if 
they could rise above such necessity and 
become self-contained; We cannot change 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ independence,”’ 
whether it applies financially to churches 
or individuals, and by the common usage 
of language we regard all as being in that 
condition who have an assured: income 
which enables them to live and pay their 
way. Would that all our churches were in 
this happy condition ! 

Leeds, March 11, 1907; 


_ OO 


THE REV. J. R. BEARD, D.D: 

Smr,—I am preparing a Memoir of my 
father, the Rev. John Relly Beard, D.D., 
and find the difficulty of the work increased 
by the lapse of time since his death, a 
period of nearly 30 years, during which 
all of those with whom he was on terms 
of special intimacy have also departed. 
I have a considerable quantity of interest- 
ing correspondence addressed to him by 
other people, which would imply that he 
must have reciprocated in a similar degree, 
but his letters to members of his own 
family were those of a very busy man, and 
afford little insight into his mind or his 
projects: May I through your valuable 
paper ask that any of your readers, who 
have letters written by Dr. Beard or any 
documents likely to be of use to me in the 
work I have in hand, will kindly lend 
them to me: I shall gladly pay any 
expenses incurred in sending them to my 
address at Hazlefield, Knutsford, and will 
return them in due course. I am aware 
that a favourable response to this request 
must entail considerable trouble in search- 
ing for the material I ask for: I can only 
say that I shall feel greatly indebted to 
anyone who will take this trouble: 

JAMES BEARD: 
Beluidere Hotel, Bordighera, Italy, 
March 9, 1907: 


Joun Fox: 


“‘TuE Bible: Its Inspiration and its 
Authority ’’ is the subject of the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove’s sermon in this month’s 
Mill Hill Pulpit, No. 4 of the series on 
“* Thirty Years’ Changes of Religious 
Thought.’’ : 


To CorREsPONDENTS :—Letters, &c., 
received from D.A., J.M.B.. 1.A.C., 
JeM. Ce. J. T.D. od. B.,..A.H,,: A. Li 
K.W.L.,G. F.M.,T.M., G. von P.,A.H.S., 


E.T., W.G.T., A. W., L. W. 


THE WAY OUT OF DOGMA: 


Ir anyone could win our consent to the 
necessity of dogma; it would be Mr: Ches- 
terton ; but failing this, he has contributed 
not a little to the illumination of the 
subject by a parallel, which he put forward 
in his review of Mr; Lloyd Thomas’s book 
in the Daily News; Just as society at 
large finds it necessary to be dogmatic on. 
the subject of morality, and lay down 
strict rules, e.g.; on the marriage relation; 
so the Church must issue its decrees or 
dogmas of theology; The parallel really 
hides more in itself than Mr; Chesterton 
would be willing to accept, and, to use a 
characteristic saying of Henry Sidgwick’s; 
‘*T think we are on the way of finding a 
right method for forming a sound theory 
on the subject.’? Both in morals and in 
religion the voice of -society, of collective 
man, must be heard; that is what the 
parallel means: Social constraint and 
collective direction there must be: Unfor- 
tunately, however, Mr. Chesterton’s views 
would, in the long run (and he runs a long 
way), hand us over to the Inquisition or 
the Wee Kirk. How is social constraint 
exercised in morals? In the first place 
by the Law: But the Law dictates only 
the minimum of what the best mind of the 
community considers desirable: It pre- 
scribes, In marriage, monogamy; It cannot 
prescribe tenderness: It cannot even pre- 
scribe fidelity: These other higher and 
weightier matters are nevertheless pre- 
scribed, and largely enforced; by society 
and public opinion; And society and 
public opinion have any number of 
graduated varieties, from that which forbids 
downright physical cruelty up to the very 
finest ideals that have entered into the 
marriage relation: The law can, indeed, 
safely refrain from insisting on these 
higher ideals because they are securely 
contained, as in germ, in the monogamy 
which Law decrees; The Law leaves them 
to the development of the human spirit, 
for the Law itself is the fruit of that develop- 
ment. Moreover, we can see how at 
every successive stage there is a degree of 
emancipation from one sort of constraint; 
and at the same time an increase in con- 
straint of another kind: Where the Law 
ceases to dictate, the dictation of the col- 
lective conscience becomes more pene- 
trating, in a sense more exacting even, 
than Law: The Law is too external, too 
mechanical, to deal with the finer issues 
and delicate relationships which marriage, 
in its higher development, implies: But 
in order to get more liberty and elasticity 
for the spirit’s play, the moral imperative, 
no longer depending on legal sanctions, must 
be made all the more absolute: You must 
screw the spring down tightly somewhere 
in order that you may have free play 
anywhere. 

Further, all progress in morality has 
depended on making the social constraint 
less and less like that of the Law, and more 
and more that of the Spirit, z.e., of con- 
science, inwardness, affection: But, we 
are to observe, this has not meant a move- 
ment towards individualism—that is the 
error of Protestantism: Differentiation 
from the law-status has not meant depart- 
ture from the collective status: That was 
the error of Maine, with his formula that 
society in its progressive development 


moves from status to contract; or, one 
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It has meant rather the deeper interpre- 
tation of the collective principle: Any 
other conclusion leads straight to the 
morass of the antinomians: for on any 
other conclusion law and liberty are 
antagonistic: 

Is now this same deeper interpretation 
possible in religion, as in morals? Mr. 
Lloyd Thomas says, Yes; His book means, 
I take it, that while hitherto the rational- 
istic advance towards a liberal faith has 
usually assumed that we must replace 
collective authority by individual judg- 
ment, we are coming to see that this 
assumption is an error: Rationalising 
theologians have generally gone a little 
mad on this point. ‘‘What?’’ they 
have said, ‘‘is truth a social matter to 
be decided by counting heads ?’’ for- 
getting that the moral ought is just as 
much a matter of the individual soul as 
truth itself, and yet, as we have seen, 
morals are collective as well as individual. 
We are reminded of Loisy’s jest about the 
singular case of a religion which seemed 
made for the angelic hosts of which every 
individual constituted a species, rather 
than for men living together on earth. 
We are coming to see that the consensus 
and the individual judgment are not, and 
cannot, be rivals or substitutes one for 
the other. Learning from the parallel to 
which Mr. Chesterton has directed our 
attention, we can understand that the 
stronger individual judgment becomes, the 
stronger becomes also the consensus, the 
constraining collective consciousness: And 
if we ask: Js dogma the right and natural 
form for the expression of this collective 
consciousness of religious man? the 
parallel will once more come to our aid. 
ft is not the most nobly moral men who 
need the sanctions of the Law to induce 
them to be good. And so, in the case of 
religion, in proportion as men are truly 
religious they will not need the support 
of dogma: They need the consensus. 
But the consensus tends ever to be of the 
kind that we call unity of spirit: At a 
former, less developed stage of the Church’s 
life, the consensus took the form of dogma, 
and said, “‘ Thus shall ye think.’’ The 
new consensus comes ever nearer now to 
saying, ‘‘ Ye shall be of this spirit, this 
loyalty, this fellowship.’’ It need not now 
be doctrine at all that the constraint is 
directed towards. It may be something 
that holds doctrine in solution, as it were, 
just as (to refer again to our parallel) the 
higher tendencies and more ideal relations 
of modern marriage hold in solution the 
elemental facts of human nature, only 
transformed and socialised, 7.e., moralised. 
It is thus an indispensable condition of any 
progress to a higher Church life that the 
Church shall leave the law-, or decree-, or 
dogma-status: But (once more), this must 
not mean departure from the collective 
status: In what way, then, can such pro- 
gress take place? Where can the spring be 
screwed down? The thing must be very 
difficult to understand, judging by Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll’s remarks in the British 
Weekly on the free trust deeds of Presby- 
terian chapels a few weeks ago: He 
thinks that while the evangelical churches 
insisted on the Christian faith, our English 
Presbyterians left these matters to trustees, 
subscribers, or seat-holders; the contrast 


might say, from collectivism to anarchy: 
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intended being that between a great, com- 
mon united legacy of conviction, and a 
poor abstract residuum of theological 
opinion: For often, indeed, the advocates 
of the ‘‘free and open trust’ have 
spoken in a way to justify the supposition 
that they only differed from the dogmatic 
churches in requiring that the doctrines 
taught should be in the temporary fashion, 
and that their only business with Christian- 
ty was what Loisy calls la recherche 
dune quintessence: Mr. Thomas, however, 
will enlighten Dr. Nicoll as to the true aim 
of our ‘‘ free and open’’ tradition: That 
tradition has, it may be obscurely and 
dimly, but truly, been groping its way 
towards the new deliverance of the 
Christian consciousness which is now at 
hand. We are witnessing a real develop- 
ment of the Church idea into a fuller realisa- 
tion of its own presuppositions. There 
is only one possible result of such a develop- 
ment: The consensus must insist at 
last upon itself, and upon the actual 
reality of the Christian religion as being 
contained within itself, and no longer upon 
the incidents of a bygone stage of. its 
history: Not the Church doctrine, but the 
Church itself, will be the central point and 
hold-fast. For an abstract idea we must 
substitute a concrete object, for a proposi- 
tion an organic life. Instead of doctrinal 
agreement we must have historical 
affiliation and affectionate attachment. In 
the place of an -ism (Theism, Unitarianism, 
andthe like), we must put the Church—the 
spiritual Church: Whereas, on the one 
hand, dogmas coerced men, and, on the 
other, individualism sundered them, love 
for a Person will unite them: And if the 
Church means Christ writ large in the world’s 
history, ‘* filling up that which is lacking 
in his sufferings,’’ and carrying out the 
redeeming purpose of Love that worked 
through him, then belonging to the Church 
will mean believing in Christ, and fellow- 
ship will be equivalent to faith. The 
Christian consciousness, the Christian 
spirit, this is the true inheritance of the 
ages, at once more comprehensive than 
dogma and more powerlul: And so we 
overcome Mr. Chesterton’s dualism: He 
sees the necessity of the social constraint 
to correct the waywardness of human 
fatuity: So do we: But we need not seek 
it, as he does, on the lower levels of human 
nature, and by setting up afresh the gaping 
antithesis between intellectual liberty and 
religion: ‘There is no such opposition in 
real life, but only im obsolete theory. 
Real, human religion, religion held in 
social solution, religion in church fellowship, 
that is the very climax of what human 
liberty means: Spirituality through soli- 
darity, is our true line. Preach Christ 
crucified (not only on Calvary, but all 
through the Church’s life), and the 
intellectual difficulty is transcended. 

. And this suggests a final consideration 
which ought to be felt as cogent even for a 
purely intellectual view of the matter. 
Any truly spiritual faith ought to be able 
to comprehend and synthesise, as it were 
at one cast, all the great leading convictions 
of Christianity, so that they would be seen 
to play into one another as so many aspects 
of the one undivided truth, and in such a 
way that any one of them might be felt to 
contain or imply in itself the whole Gospel. 
Now it is just the Christian spirit, or 
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consciousness, aS that expresses itself 
in the Church fellowship, that thus finds 
itself at home in any of the great dogmas 
of the past, when they are spiritually 
interpreted: ‘The Lordship of Christ, 
the Redemption by Man, the Love of 
God, the vicarious travail of the saints, 
the mediating value of the Church—any of 
these, and such as these, is at once felt to 
stand for all the rest; as soon as it is 
approached, not as a mere intellectual 
proposition, but as the glowing deliverance 
of Christian faith: It will surely be granted 
that when we have reached such a point of 
view, we have obtained a method of treat- 
ing Christian doctrine which carries in 
itself the proof of its own validity. As 
soon as we can see how the great principles 
for which the respective Christian dogmas 
stood, can be taken out of their fragmen- 
tariness and arbitrariness, and _ trans- 
formed into glancing lights of the one 
all-sufficing spirit, as soon as the spirit 
of religious life in Christians finds that it 
can pass indifferently from one to another 
of these dogmas and find in any one of 
them the expression (although an imper- 
fect expression) of its own aim, then 
we have secured two things: (1) we know 
that we have at last transcended the 
dogmas without losing their truth; and 
(2) we have a proof (on the method of 
solvitur ambulando) that the transition 
thereby effected is the genuine, natural, 
and inevitable development of religion, 
and no mere tour de force of dialectics. 
Whatever religion does justice to every 
element in the Christian consciousness and 
does violence to none, 1s surely the highest 
we can attain: And this is the religion of 
solidarity, of redemption, of the communion 
of saints. 
W. WHITAKER: 


THE ETHICS OF INTERNATIONAL- 
ISM AND INDUSTRIALISM. 


Jue International Journal of Ethics for 
October last contains a noteworthy 


address on ‘‘ The Ethics of Internation- | 


alism ’’ given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of Philadelphia by Mr. John A. 
Hobson of London. Mr. Hebson vividly 
points out the many influences which are 
now working together to break down the 
barriers which disscciate nations, and to 
extend the conviction that ethical rela- 
tions and obligations are authoritative net 
only between the several members of one 
political state, but also between the states 
themselves. In olden times nations were 
so little conscious of common interests and 
sympathies that they generally regarded 
each other as ‘‘ hard, separate and an- 
tagonistic entities’’?; and even in the 
present day there are many persons who, 
when the relations between nations are 
brought up as a subject of thought, im- 
mediately picture antagonistic powers. 
Nations seem to them natural competitors 
and not co-operators: Among the material 
influences which are tending to dissolve this 
conception of nations as isolated unities per- 


haps the most important is the growth of - 


commercial intercourse between all coun- 
tries, and the rapidly increasing freedom 
with which the productive powers of man- 
kind, capital and labour, are flowing over 
the whole world. Richard Cobden and his 
friends were so impressed by this tendency 
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of commerce to create a consciousness of 
community of interests among nations, 
that they imagined that if free-trade were 
universal this would so link the nations 
together that it would be impossible 
for war to be maintained in the future. 
Experience, however, has now taught us 
that commerce alone is not competent to 
realise this conception of a world-wide 
harmony. As Mr. Hobson truly says :— 
** Those who see to-day that the fiercest 
struggles between members of the different 
nations are for the markets of the world,smile 
scornfully on this dream of Richard Cobden. 
What Cobden and his friends failed to 
’ take account of was the continued power of 
certain classes of interests within the nation, 
as distinguished from the national interests 
conceived as a whole—the power of certain 
people to misrepresent the people. The 
identity of commercial interests which he 
saw between different nations is real and 
substantial, and commerce might have been 
made the great peace-maker if the antagon- 
ism of groups within the nations had not 
been so powerful as to override the com- 
munity of interests between peoples. 
Cobden, of course, and his friends, and the 
spirit of his time, made overmuch of com- 
merce. We now understand that nations, 
like individuals, cannot live by bread alone, 
but by every sound feeling that comes forth 
from the heart of humanity.”’ 
But while the dream that commerce 
alone can bring in the reign of universal 
peace is now seen to be unrealisable, there 
has arisen another dream which is deluding 
“many minds at the present time. While 
the Cobdenites imagined that a community 
of material interests would link nations 
together, what we may call the new 
Imperialists cherish to-day the dream 
that mutual fear will finally hold in check 
all combative impulses. Their dream is 
** that the world is destined by absorption 
on the part of the stronger nations to pass 
into a smaller number of vast estates, so 
large and so strong that they will find it 
necessary to come into closer union with 
each other because the shock of arms 
and the waste of competition will prove 
too disastrous. When the lions have 
swallowed up all the lambs, then with 
glutted appetites a certain torpor will 
come, and from that torpor they pre- 
dict a world peace. ; : : But this 
equilibrium of mutual fear is as far from 
_ true attainment as the Cobdenite dream— 
perhaps it is farther, if we look upon the 
actual condition of the world to-day. 
It is not true that the whole world has 
been absorbed or digested by a few great 
nations, or is on the point of being so 
digested. The seven great western powers 
of the world have already before them the 
absorption and the assimilation of nearly 
half the world which remains undivided,’’ 
Further, there is no reason to think that 
there could be anything like stable equili- 
brium in any such combinations of states. 
And hence Mr. Hobson concludes that the 
dream of a few empires dividing among 
them the power of the world and existing in 
amicable relations with each other, pro- 
ceeding upon the line of national self- 
development purely, is less warranted 
than even the dream of Cobden: 
_ If, then, neither the appeal to mutual 
selfish interests nor the appeal to mutual 
fears is of a nature to bring in the era 
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of perpetual peace, where can we hopefully 
look for the influences which will finally 
make wars impossible and cause all nations 
to refer all their disputes to friendly arbitra- 
tion? It is to be noted that both of the 
above-mentioned theories rest upon the 
philosophical assumption of Hobbes that 
every man by nature is at war with his 
fellows, and that society is a contract 
by which mutual concessions are made, 
because it is supposed that in this way 
each person secures the greatest possible 
gratification of his own selfish desires. 
As Mr. Hobson elaborately explains, 
a deeper psychology has shown that this ac- 
count of human nature is wholly erroneous. 
It is now proved that men in the early 
stages of society, and even animals before 
the human stage was reached, are gregari- 
ous and sociable, concerned not only with 
their own interests, but with the interests of 
one another. We have, so far as the 
relations between individuals are con- 
cerned discarded the notion of pure 
selfishness as a basis of development, 
yet when we regard the society of nations 
we still, too often, fall back into Hobbes’ 
exploded fallacy and assume that the 
social feclings cannot pass the limits of 
nationality. But throughout all the 
civilised world the conviction is growing 
that ‘‘ this hard-shell nationalism is false 
in, the same way and to the same degree 
as the hard-shell individualism of the 
older times.’’ It is by the development 
of this parallelism that Mr; Hobson 
eloquently shows how, with the fuller awak- 
enment of cosmopolitan sympathies and 
ideas of international justice, wars will 
be seen to be as needless and immoral 
as duels are now scen to be, and thus 
by degrees will be realised the condition 
of a society of nations animated and 
united by the true spirit of humanity. 
Mr. Hobson does not dwell on the important 
function which religion will ultimately 
perform in this unifying process; and to 
what is so admirably urged in his address 
we should be inclined to add, that what- 
ever influences help to bring into clear 
consciousness the universal, z.e., the Divine, 
element in humanity, such as philosophy, 
poetry, art and religion, all conspire to 
transcend political barriers and to make 
the principles of righteousness and love 
dominant in all international relations. 
Closely akin to Mr. Hobson’s able 
address is a very interesting and original 
paper by Mr, B. Kirkman Gray in the 
present (January) number of the same 
journal, Its title is ‘‘ The Ethical Problem 
in an Industrial Community.’* While 
Mr. Hobson discusses the ethics which 
should obtain between nations, Mr. Gray 
attacks the problem of the growth of 
ethical and emotional sentiments towards 
the vast number of persons with whom, in 
the present complex conditions of society, 
we are brought into relation, but of whom 
we cannot possibly have any personal 
knowledge. Such a simple transaction as 
the purchase of an article of clothing 
illustrates the dependence of the individual 
upon many complex groups of persons who 
to him must remain anonymous and 
unknown. And so with regard to our 
fellow citizens and fellow countrymen: In 
small cities such as ancient Athens, it was 
possible for civic enthusiasm to inspire and 


{unite all the inhabitants, but, says Mr. 
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Gray, ‘‘ it is less easy to see how a citizen 
can apply this enthusiasm to a population- 
mass of forty millions.’’ Yet this has to 
be done ; and how it may come about Mr. 
Gray thus admirably explains:— ~ 

‘“In some form or other the social 
morality which will disregard and so 
triumph over the lion form of the anony- 
mous must crystallise round the idea of 
justice and that not as an abstract con- 
ception but as an immediate and per- 
suasive force; The contemporary phrase 
which most adequately expresses the idea 
is the love of humanity. Only it must be 
recognised that love of humanity is not 
necessarily love of the individuals; These 
last, so far as they are unknown, cannot be 
objects of affection and even when they 
are known are not necessarily loved. 
Justice, or a love of humanity, is predispo- 
sition to love and act rightly towards 
individuals. It is an attitude of emotional 
preparedness, and I wish to inquire how 
this emotional predisposition 1s to be 
cultivated and rendered available for units 
who must till the end remain anonymous 
units in a crowd: I suggest a two-fold 
inquiry into the function of social know- 
ledge and of social imagination respec- 
tively.’’ 

Our space will allow us only to glance at 
Mr. Gray’s most instructive and suggestive 
exposition of these two functions which 
combine in the moralisation of society. 
As regards the intellectual function, it 
would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of the sociological study which 
has yielded so much information as to the 
conditions of social life. The grand econo- 
mic truth of social solidarity has brought 
in its train ethical insight of far-reaching 
influence. The perceived physical inter- 
dependence necessarily awakens some con- 
sciousness of social responsibility. But 
Mr. Gray well reminds us that though the 
sociologist may be impelled to his study 
in the first place by the pull of human 
sympathy, as sociologist he is concerned 
with conditions; and persons are not his 
immediate goal. Knowledge leads away 
from personal considerations, 

To reach, then, the ‘‘ emotional pre- 
paredness ’’ which is needed to vitalise the 
study of statistics, we must turn to the 
function of the poetic and_ philosophic 
imagination, with its marvellous mystic 
potencies: ‘‘ Through the imagination,”’ 
writes Mr; Gray, ‘‘the obstinate dis- 
tinction between the known and_ the 
unknown is found to be malleable; Even 
those who are dear to us because of their 
idiosyncrasies (7.e., our friends) are in- 
adequately known till they are discerned 
also in their representative character: So 
far as this operates, the mind is able to 
reach forth to the crowd without an over- 
whelming feeling for its unknown indi- 
viduals.’’ 

Mr. Gray proceeds to illustrate this by 
showing that it was the characteristic of 
Walt Whitman’s work to evoke this kind 
of interest. Almost all his portraits are of 
deliberate purpose portraits of nameless 
men. ‘‘ The passing stranger to whom he 
does not speak has power to sound in his 
mind the call of a common humanity.”’ 
In another part of the paper Mr. Gray 
finely says that the deeper experience we 
have of love for a particular individual, 
the more we are able to realise our ethical 
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relation to the unknown crowd; ‘“‘ for 
every deep affection reveals something of 
cosmic meaning to the lover. He finds the 
universal Human in the particular person.’’ 
CuarLes B; Upron 


THE CLEANSING OF LONDON.* 


In following Mr. Jephson’s account of 
the Sanitary Evolution of London, the 
reader will not forget that a similar evolu- 
tion has been going on in other towns and in 
many countries, so that while he studies 
the movement in London, he may feel 
that the history of immense effort and 
slowly won improvement there is not 
merely a local history, but is representative 
of the whole great toil by which the human 
mind has striven to fit the city, this and 
every city, to the requirements of urbane 
human life. Mr. Jephson’s book, while 
in many respects excellent, is not parti- 
cularly easy reading, and it may be 
useful, therefore, by way of introduction 
to its pages, to bring into prominence 
a few of the architectural lines on which 
it is constructed: In the first place, we 
may mark a chronological interest. The 
successive chapters begin (after the second) 
with reference to the decennial census 
results from that of 1861 onwards. And 
from a comparison of these, we obtain a 
graphic conspectus of the growth of 
London, precisely that unprecedented 
increase and crowding which determines 
the most unmanageable of its sanitary 
problems. The difficulty was constantly 
emerging in a fresh place. For while the 
total population was multiplying, certain 
districts were emptying. The centre (the 
*“ City ’’ of the book) was becoming more 
and more like the void vortex of the 
whirlpool. Other districts (the ‘‘ inner 
ring ’’) were reaching “* saturation point ’’ 
and could hold no more. The outer 
districts were and are still filling up. 
But within the period of our history, there 
was no adequate power to provide before- 
hand for the needs of the morrow, and 
accordingly the same disgraceful and 
dangerous conditions are repeated from 
centre. and inner ring to outer ring and to 
the outermost areas of extra metropolitan 
London. 

The subjects to be treated in a history 
of sanitation are definite and prosaic. 
In themselves, they lack that interest 
rising to a kind of excitement which so 
materially facilitates the absorbing of a 
narrative: This must be drawn, if it is to 
be gained at all, from a consideration of the 
transcendent problems of human fate which 
are involved. The origin of tramways will 
always appeal to people who have to ride in 
them; for water we may, if we love 
St. Francis, create some sense of sister- 
hood. The measures for checking adul- 
teration of food, or for establishing a 
Port Sanitary Authority, are interesting, 
because they affect us so nearly. But 
the keen duel which always goes on 
between analyst and adulterator might 
have been utilised to give more dramatic 
appeal to these sections of the ‘work, 
We will not linger over the graveyards, 
only noticing that while here as elsewhere, 
Mr. Jephson, so far from exaggerating, 


***The Sanitary Evolution of London.’’ 
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rather sheers off from the most graphic 
details, his description will prove gruesome 
enough for most tastes: We read also 
of streets, slum clearances, houses, work- 
shops, bake-houses, mortuaries, 
drainage, though in connection with this 


last, we miss the impetuous controversy. 


connected with the name of Chadwick. 
Mr. Jephson was, until the recent election, 
a member of the London County Council, 
and it is needless to add that he gives some 
account of the development of open spaces. 
In a word, he records a comprehensive and 
instructive history, which should — be 
familiar to all Londoners: It may be asked 
what impulse led to these vast efforts to 
overtake the abuses and remove the filth 
and poison which distinguished London 
at the time of the Great Exhibition ? 
The answer would be manifold and is 
partly suggested by Mr. Jephson. 
Amongst other reasons he adduces the fear 
of epidemics, and here he is, of course, in 
agreement with other inquirers in the same 
field. The cholera of 1832, 1848, 1853, 
1866, became progressively alarming, and 
perhaps more fear was occassioned by the 
rumour of cholera in Egypt in 1888 than 
by its actual devastations at home half a 
century before. 

Who were the protagonists in this 
Titanie struggle ? For struggle there has 
been and is, a fight, stern, stubborn, 
and not always successful, against ‘‘ vested 
interests in filth and dirt.’? The men 
whose labours find the deep touch of 
human indignation, and who conduct the 
long drawn-out struggle with seemingly 
immovable opponents, which on _ the 
battlefield or in the senate we call heroism, 
are for the most part unknown to fame. 
They are only salaried officials, whose 
business it has been to expose nuisances 
and to draw reports, but for all that the 
medical officers of health are the real cap- 
tains in sixty campaigns against dirt 
and the ‘‘rights of property ’’ in dirt. 
The medical officers, I say, have it for 
their yearly business to present a report, 
There is unfortunately no corresponding 
compulsion on vestry men to heed or even 
to peruse the documents which, for the 
most part, pass out of sight, and if they 
were ever remembered, are yet quickly 
forgotten. But there is a large collection 
of them in the Council Library, and Mr. 
Jephson has read them. I had almost 
said unfortunately has read them, but that 
would be untrue, since, had he not studied 
the now dusty pamphlets, we should have 
missed,a book for which we ought to be 
erateful. But the temptation simply to 
lift solid blocks of these reports into the 
‘Sanitary Evolution’’ was evidently 
a sore one. Extracts are rightly given. 
Facts, invaluable facts and opinions, which 
still merit close attention, are thus brought 
before the eye of the reader. But in places, 
the catena of extracts introduced by the 


formula ‘‘ And the Medical Officer of 
Health for ——— says,’’ does become 
monotonous. So much must be confessed: 


The narrative tends to be featureless and it 
is difficult to retain the proper attitude of at- 
tention: A little more skill in arrangement 
might have made the book more generally 
interesting without impairing its really 
great value as the record of a very important 
branch of our recent history, One thing 


these voluminous excerpts achieve: They. 
i 


and 


enforce one of the main lessons of sanitary 


history. There is no more important 
public personage in a town community than 
the Medical Officer of Health. His fune- 
tion is a high one, and we might even adapt 


a famous sentence of Bishop Butler’s and — 


say, had it might as it has right, had it 
power as it has manifest authority, it would 
altogether transform the outward aspect 
of the town and enhance the physical well- 
being of the city crowd. B. K. G.- 


BOSTON CONFERENCE. 


Siz, —Will you permit me to offer a few 
suggestions to those of your readers who 
hope to attend the Conference ? 

I have in mind especially those who 
will need to return immediately after the 
meetings are over. 

There is much to be seen, and much 
will be heard, at the ‘‘ Hub of the Uni- 
verse,” but there are a few.charming scenes 
between the hub and the circumference. 
Apart from any sentiment of patriotism, 
as one who has sailed to the United 
States and also to Quebec twice, I 
strongly advise all who can arrange to do 
so to sail to Quebec, and return from 
New York. The three days’ trip inside 
of Belle Isle is a glorious experience. 
Land at Quebec. See old Quebec, the 
Plains of Abraham, and then go to Mon- 
treal by train. If circumstances press, go 
by train from Montreal to Boston, about 
340 miles. There is a choice of routes. 
If there is no such pressure go up the St. 
Lawrence by boat, passing Lachine 
Rapids, and through the Thousand 
Islands to Toronto, ‘‘ very English, you 
know.’’ Toronto is delightfully situated 
on Lake Ontario, and deserves more than 
a flying visit. Go by train to Buffalo, 
staying at Niagara Falls en route. 

This seems to be a natural turning 
point, and I recommend intending tra- 
vellers to consult Messrs. Cook & Son’s 
booklet and literature as to further move- 
ments. What I wish to emphasise is 
this. Everyone who goes should get a 
glimpse of the great Dominion, the largest 
part of the British Empire, with a bound- 
less future. The warmer days should be 
spent near the water. Canada becomes 
chilly in October. There is much to be 
gained by sailing to one port and from 
another. 

Ample literature can be had free at 
the ©.P.R. offices, Charing Cross, and 
from any of the shipping agents. 

W. W. CHyNowETH Pops, 

March 13, 1907. 


How sure it is, 
That if we say a true word, instantly 
We feel ’tis God’s, not ours, and pass it on 
As bread at Sacrament. 
—E. B. Browning: 

Fortodeny God in my own beingis to 
cease to behold Himin any. God and man 
can only meet by the man’s becoming that 
which God meant him to be.—George 
MacDonald. 

Lera man breathe out but one hour of the 
charity of God, and feel but one true 
emotion of the reconciled heart, and then 
he knows forever what is meant by im- 
mortality, and he can understand the 


reality of his own.—F; W; Robertson; -_ 


\ 
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rapt attention. 
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i > THE REV; R: J: CAMPBELL 
Be IN MANCHESTER: 


THE much debated visit of the Rev. 
R; J. Campbell to Manchester took place 
on Tuesday. It was in connection with 
the centenary meetings of the Lancashire 
Congregational Union: Mr. Campbell had 
been engaged for many months past 
to preach the official sermon. When, 
however, the storm began to hurtle around 
the ‘‘new theology,’? many timid souls, 
and some very bitter ones, were stirred 
to write to the papers suggesting re-con- 
sideration of the matter. There have 
been many letters, pro and con., and 
eventually the committee solved the 
difficulty by confirming the engagement, 
while changmg the place where the sermon 
should be preached: Instead, therefore, 
of one of the many fine old Independent 
churches which exist in the city, the Free 
Trade Hall was fixed upon as a meeting 
place, and the expenses involved were 
paid by a very wide sale of tickets of 
admission at ls; and 2s. each; The hall 
was packed to the utmost of its enormous 
capacity. Rarely indeed, even at great 
political meetings, is it so crowded. The 
audience was made up of all classes, and men 
were easily in the majority. The service 
was simple in the extreme, and showed 
the skill of our Congregational friends in 
managing large assemblies; There was 
no ornate music, no anthem whatever, 
only well-known hymns to immemorial 
tunes, all of which went with a roar. 
The hymn from our . own | Bowring, 
**In_ the - Cross: of Christ I glory,”’ 
seemed as familiar as all the rest, and, 
curiously, this was the only one with any 
‘* Christology ’’ in it, all the rest being 
fine old general hymns familiar in all our 
services. A local minister conducted the 
first part of the service, after which Mr. 
Campbell offered prayer, addressed almost 
entirely to Christ. The sermon was on 
the ‘‘ Gospel of Reconciliation,’’ and to the 
surprise of some was read from manuscript 


in a. quiet, even voice, with very little 


attempt at oratorical effect. At times 
it reached points of real passion, but there 
were long level, quiet passages, and it 
closed quietly, almost abruptly. All the 
same, it was listened to throughout with 
Frequently the audience 
broke in with storms of cheers, sometimes 
again and again renewed: A few words 
will suffice to summarise the sermon itself. 
It was bold im spirit, beautiful in form, 
and wonderfully simple and clear in its 
arrangement. It showed how Paul’s con- 
ception that death, physical death, was the 
consequence of sin, was a belief which no 
cultured person could now hold: It de- 
fined sin as selfishness, and reconciliation 
as-turning to love: Christ did not die to 
satisfy God’s anger. His death was the 
seal of his unselfish love. Love would 
redeem the world, love was the true Gospel, 
its real power, and mere talk about 
‘* belief’? in an atmosphere of suspicion 


and mistrust was ‘‘ nauseating.’’ 
- It had all been said before by Mr, 
Campbell, and it sounded familiar, but 


none the less true and beautiful in our ears, 


‘Indeed, it was- good to hear our real 
good tidings proclaimed with such power, 
‘and. followed with such sympathy. For, 


if. possible, the audience and its attitude 
was more remarkable than the preacher, 
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It seized upon. and cheered every point 
in the argument, and never once. was 
there the least sign of dissent; As a 
bit of oratory, the sermon rather failed 
in that it somewhat dragged after its 
real climax; Consequently, the real storm 
of cheering was in the middle, and not at the 
end, but the cheers, if not the spontaneous 
tribute of feeling deeply stirred by an 
eloquent peroration, were the mark of 
deep sympathy and warm admiration; 
nor could there, one felt, have been a 
single soul in all the vast audience who did 
not pray that the preacher might live to 
make his gospel of love a real power in 
men’s lives. CP. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

One of our happiest games in childhood 
is sailing boats; At first anything that 
will float on the water will serve as a boat— 
a cork, a chip, a nutshell, a clothes-peg, a 
piece of stiff paper twisted into shape. If 
only our boat will float we can imagine the 
rest. After a time we want our boats to be 
more like realones: Besides just not sinking 
in the water, they must keep right side up 
and front foremost, without turning round 
and round in the moving water: 

Do you remember, after buying a real 
boat at a toy-shop, perhaps for a penny, the 
excitement of first trying it in water—in a 
bath or a pond—to see if it would behave as 
a boat should ?. Many of our toy boats 
would behave beautifully as long as the 
water was quite still, but as soon as we 
made the least attempt at a storm, or even 
a ripple, our boat would fill with water 
and go down to the bottom: The new toy 
might be very pretty, and look like a boat, 
but it was no good except to look at; Even 
a clumsy cork that would float in our storm 
was better than such a mere show-boat. — 

How proud we were, however, if our new 
boat would ride properly on our toy waves, 
and even keep afloat when it had shipped 
just a little water, giving us the chance to 
bale out—as if for our lives! If our ship 
would keep front foremost in a current of 
moving water it was a still greater triumph. 

To move along, driven by the moving 
water, is called drifting. Most of us had to 
be content with toy boats that would keep 
afloat and would drift right side up and 
front foremost. And we called it sailing our 
boats when we just put them in the water 
and watched them drift. But perhaps some 
of you have had or watched toy boats with 
real sails to catch the wind, or with some 
machinery inside to make them move 
through the water. Such toy boats can 
be started in a certain direction across a 
pond or lake, and they may reach the other 
side in safety: But there is always much 
uncertainty about the voyage. The wind 


may rise, the sail prove too big, and the} 


boat be capsized; or the machinery may 
go wrong, or the wind or current may 
prove stronger than we expected when we 
started our boat, aud it may be driven 
ashore in the wrong place; As long as 
there is no one on board to manage the 
boat, moving through the water is not much 
better than drifting with the water: In- 


deed, to be driven through the water by }. 


the wind without guidance is also called 
drifting: 

<A real boat must be managed not by 
someone on shore, but by someone on 


board: It is not enough to start the boat } 
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from shore in the right direction; It must 
be steered during the voyage; It is not 
enough for a sailor to keep his ship afloat 
and to move forward wherever wind or 
wave may take him: He must be able 
to manage his ship so that it will go where 
he wants: His voyage must be no mere 
drifting. He must be able to steer: 

You will understand the difference 
between drifting and steering in our own 
lives. Only a few of us can ever have a 
boat to manage: But we have each one of 
us to live our own life, to steer our own 
course: To do as others do without any 
will of our own is mere drifting. 

I once heard of a small boy who refused 
to walk through a muddy puddle as his 
schoolfellows were doing: They laughed 
at him as a ‘‘ baby,’’ but still he refused: 
At last he told them that his mother would 
clean his boots, and it would be a shame to 
dirty them more than he need. Then they 
left off teasing him, and I expect they felt 
ashamed of themselves: That boy would 
not drift. He was learning to steer: 

I wonder how many of you love the sea ? 
**'The sea, the sea, the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free,’’ 

What happiness it is to spend long hours 
on the shore, busy with our digging, and 
making holes and ditches for the water to fill 
as the tide rises, or castles to be surrounded 
by the water! You know how, now and 
then, you have stood upright to straighten 
your back after digging, and have let your 
eyes wander off to the distant horizon, 
where the sea seems to stop and the sky 
to begin. How interesting it is to watch 
the sails of a ship or the smoke of a steamer 
gradually disappearing in the distance, 
and how wonderful it is to see a vessel 
coming up over the edge, as it seems, out of 
the beyond, and gradually coming nearer 
and nearer. 

Have you realised that from the seashore 
anywhere we have an open road, as it were, 
to sail away to any other part of the great 
ocean 2 

Have you ever wished to sail away 
toward the distant horizon—right into the 
sunset perhaps—into the beyond? Ima- 
gine the wonder of setting out across the 
unknown ocean to a distant shore out. of 
sight. It is a strange sensation to be on 
the open sea quite out of sight of land: 

Perhaps it 1s the mystery of that dis- 
tant horizon, with its suggestion of a dis- 
tant shore out of sight, that suggests to us 
the picture of life as a voyage: We start 
on our life’s voyage and sail on into the 
unknown future. We believe in a harbour 
beyond, but we do not see it. 

I expect you all know the hymn— 

“* We are sailing o’er an ocean, 
To a far and distant shore.’’ 
Words and tune together express for us the 
delight of going on—in spite of difficulty 
and danger, with glad faith in the beacon 
light of God’s love: And there is another 
mariner’s hymn, which you will like for its 
picture language :— 
‘** Launch thy bark, mariner ! 
' Christian, God speed thee ! 
Let loose the rudder-bands ; 
Good angels lead thee: 
Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come } 
Steer thy course steadily: 
Christian, steer home ! ”? 


Lintan Hatt, 
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RELIGION IN ETHICS. 

Our Manchester correspondent sends 
us an account of the remarkable gather- 
ing which crowded the Free Trade Hall on 
Tuesday evening, when the Rev. R. J. 
CAMPBELL preached the commemorative 
sermon in connection with the centenary 
of the Lancashire Congregational Union. 
The Manchester Guardian next day pub- 
lished the sermon in full, and it is a 
great thing that Mr. CamMpprii’s appeal 
should have such impressive and wide 
publicity. There was another gathering, 
in its way no less remarkable, though of 
much smaller numbers, in London on 
Thursday week, when Mr. CAampBenp 
addressed the Union of Ethical Societies 
in the Caxton Tall. In both addresses he 
went straight to the heart of religion. In 
Manchester he dealt with the ‘ ministry 
of reconciliation,’’ declaring it to be the 
life of unselfishness, of self-sacrifice, which 
reveals perfect love, the only power that 
can overcome sin, and that so Gop is 
revealed, and man reconciled to Gop, for 
love is Gop; In the life and the per- 
fected self-sacrifice of the death of JEsus, 
that perfect love was manifested to the 
world; therein was Gop reconciling the 
world to Himself. And now we know, as 
Pau. knew, that nothing else will avail, 
and that is the only true life for us, the 
life of love revealed in sacrifice. During 
the hundred years of the Union’s exist- 
ence Mr, CaMpBELL said, in conclusion, 
‘*The forces of Gop have been clearing 
many hoary evils out of the way, and 
making this part of Gop’s carth a little 
healthier, a little happier, and fuller of 
life and love: By the part you and yours 
have taken in this work is your real worth 
to be judged in Gon’s heaven. This is 
the work of reconciliation—the destruction 
of everything that makes for selfishness 
and materialism in thought and deed, and 
the increase of everything that makes for 
more abundant life and love: Thank Gop 
for a ministry of reconciliation, and for 
the high privilege of being called upon to 
take a part in it. We are ministers of 
Curist and stewards of the mysteries of 
Gop just in so far as our lives are abla 
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to reveal the love of Gop, and not other- 
wise. The truth could not be simpler, and 
it is all the sad world needs, It is the 
glorious gospel of the ever-blessed Gop.”’ 

And to the Union of Ethical Societies 
Mr. CaMPBELL said the same essential thing, 
that religion is life, the true life, which 
gives of self for the well-being of the whole; 
and they, who believed in the absolute 
supremacy of the moral law, and the 
master power of love, whether they knew 
it or not, actually believed in Gop. 

Self-sacrifice, he said, did not necessarily 
mean self-immolation: there was a duty 
of self-formation, to make the most of 
one’s life, that it might be the completest 
possible gift to the life of the whole; that 
desire to give oneself for the good of the 
whole was the secret of morality ; the 
happiest life was that of noble self- 
sacrifice. 

Life in this universe they must recognise 
to be compassed about: by a mysterious, 
unfathomable power, of which Stevenson 
had spoken as ‘‘ something which means 
intensely, and means good.’’ And his 
own plea was. that such a Power, the 
primal source of all, could not be less than 
that which it produced. Love and seli- 
sacrifice, which they found in humanity, 
and knew to be the best and highest things 
in life, must be recognised as an ex- 
pression of that primal reality in the 
universe for which only one name would 
suffice, that of Gop. 

Therefore he beheved in the love of 
Gop, which was most perfectly manifestcd 
in Jesus Curist. And their own life in 
that universe, true to the- moral ideal, 
they must feel to be an accomplishing cf 
the same Divine purpose, in the self- 
realisation of the Infinite. 

Thus for orthodox and most unorthodox 
alike, Mr. Camppett had one appeal. 
The one essential thing for true progress, 
and the perfecting of life—the life with 
Gop, both for the individual and the 
community, is surrender to the highest 
claims of love and unselfish service. So, 
he said in Manchester, they would fulfil 
the reconciling ministry of Crist; so, he 
declared to the ethicals, they would 
realise their completest manhood for the 
common good, and find that they were 
actually living the true life with Gop. 


Ar the Rochdale Reform Club on 
Friday evening, March 8, two presentations 
were made to the Rev. T. P. Spedding, 
the newly appointed Field Agent of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
in recognition of his loyal services to the 
cause of progress during the past twenty 
years: The ‘‘ Liberal Forwards’ gave 
him Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone’’ and 
other books by the same writer, while 
other Liberals presented a handsome silver 
tea service, inscribed to ‘A valiant fighter 
in freedom’s cause,’’ together with some 
articles of library furniture. 
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PAUL GERHARDT. 
1607—1676; 
Born March 12, 1607 (according to the 


generally accepted date), Paul Gerhardt, 


the greatest of Lutheran hymn writers of 
the seventeenth century, was a year and 
a half older than John Milton, and he 
lived two years longer. When Milton, in 
1648, made his second attempt to put some 
of the psalms into English verse, from 
which we have our two well-known hymns, 
‘*The Lord will come and not be slow,’’ 
and ‘‘ How lovely are thy dwellings, 
Lord,’’ Gerhardt, who appears to have 
been living at that time in Berlin, and 
had not yet received his first pastoral 
charge, had already proved himself a hymn- 
writer of great power and depth of feeling, 
and in particular celebrated that year of 
the close of the terrible Thirty Years’ war, 
which had desolated Germany, in a hymn 
of thanksgiving for the peace. 

He is best known to us, as we said in a 
note last week, through John Wesley’s 
free but fine translation of his ‘‘ Befiehl du 
deine wege,”’ 

** Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands,’’ 
and we have also some verses of another 
of his hymns, translated by Richard 
Massie, as 
** Evening and morning ; 
Sunset and dawning, gf 
Wealth, peace and gladness, 
Comfort in sadness, 
These are Thy works, all the glory be 
Thine ’’ ; 
with the third verse beginning : 
‘* Griefs of God’s sending 
All have an ending.”’ 
But the great power and beauty of Paul 
Gerhardt’s hymns can only be fully realised 
by those who are familiar with them in their 
native German. More would, perhaps, 
have found their way into our hymn-books 
if it had not been for their elaborate metre 
and the great length of the hymns. There 
are about 120 of Gerhardt’s hymns, and 
the average length is 15 stanzas, with some- 
times ten or even more lines to a stanza. 
One of his finest hymns, ‘* Was Gott 
gefallt, mein frommes Kind,’’ has 20 
stanzas. The best English representation 
of Paul Gerhardt, on the whole, is in the 
twenty-three translations in Miss Wink- 
worth’s ‘‘ Lyra Germanica.”’ 

Lovers of hymnody, who are also readers 
of German, should by all means procure 
Professor Wernle’s masterly study of 
Gerhardt,* to which we referred last week: 
It presents, first of all, a picture of the 
religious condition of Germany in the 
seventeenth century, and tells what little 
is known of Gerhardt’s life, and then 
proceeds to a study of the hymns. 

It was a miserable time in which he grew 
up to manhood: Born at Grafenhainichen, 
about ten miles from Wittenberg, where 
his father was a man of some position, he 
was a boy of eleven when the Thirty Years’ 
war broke out, and ten years later he went 
to Wittenberg, to Luther’s university, to 
study theology. When peace was con- 
cluded in 1648 he appears to have been in 
Berlin, but what he had been doing through 


* « Paulus Gerhardt.” Von Professor Dr. Paul 
Wernle, Basel. Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher, herausgegeben von F, M. Schiele. IV., 2. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). Price 
50 Pf. Finely bound, M, 1.50 
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all those years is not known; nor how it 
was he came to Berlin; but from certain 
festive poems of his, and the fact that he 
‘found his wife there, it is concluded that 
he was for some years a tutor in that city, 
and no doubt preached on occasion. In 
1651 he was appointed to the pastorate of 
Mittenwalde, a little town a few miles south 
of Berlin, and thither four years later he 
took his wife. In 1657 he was recalled to 
Berlin as one of the ministers of the Church 
of St. Nicholas, and it is of the next few 
years of his Berlin ministry alone that 
anything in detail is known of Gerhardt’s 
career. ’ 

He made for himself a position of great 
influence, and was much beloved by his 
people; but he was brought into sharp 
conflict with the Klector of Brandenburg, 
and finally had to relinquish his post. The 
Klector was earnest in his efforts of con- 
ciliation between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches, but Gerhardt held to 
the strictest Lutheran dogmatism, and 
made an uncompromising strictness in that 
respect matter of conscience. In that 
troubled time his wife died, and in 1669 
he accepted a charge at Liibben, fifty miles 
away from Berlin, but among a rude and 
unsympathetic people, and there, in 1676 
he died, 

It appears to have been a life largely 
shadowed by tragic circumstances, and yet 
in Gerhardt’s hymns we see how com- 
pletely faith had triumphed, in the 
simplicity of his surrender and the joy of 
his trust in the perfect love of God. He 
had much to suffer, but he had learnt to 
suffer asa child of God, and even all the 
misery of the Thirty Years’ war, as Pro- 
fessor Wernle remarks, could not silence 
the rejoicing of the Lutheran hymns. 

Paul Gerhardt expressed in his hymns 
all that was most beautiful and profound 
in Christian faith, as Luther understood it, 
faith ctanding fearless against the whole 
world, and rejoicing in the possession of 
perfect love. He refused to compromise 
his strict orthodoxy, but often as he sings, 
mindful only of the things of the spirit, 

the barriers of creed fall away, and he is 

found in the greater company of all 
devout souls in the one Household of 
God. Gerhardt, says Professor Wernle, is 
the most natural of all religious poets. 
. There is in hig hymns a simplicity and 
sincerity of language which remind one 
of Goethe. He does not strive after effect ; 
often he; simply paraphrases a psalm or 
other passage of Scripture, and speaks out 
quite naturally what is in his heart; but 
however unassuming his manner, the true 
poet cannot be mistaken. 

Let us recall here some of his verses, 
as they are given to us in the translations 
of “ Lyra Germanica.”’ 

One of the happiest notes in Gerhardt 
is in the opening verses of this hymn of 
thanksgiving :— 


** Geh aus, mein Herz, und suche Freud 
In dieser heben Sommerzeit 
An deines Gottes Gaben !’’ 


Go forth, my heart, and seek delight 
Tn all the gifts of God’s great might, 
_ These pleasant summer hours ; 
Look how the plains for thee and me 
Have deck’d themselves most fair to see, 
All bright and sweet with flowers. 
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The trees stand thick and dark with leaves, 
And earth o’er all her dust now weaves 
A robe of living green ; 
Nor silks of Solomon compare 
With glories that the tulips wear, 
Or lihes’ spotless sheen. 


The lark soars singing into space, 

The dove forsakes her hiding-place, 
And coos the woods among ; 

The richly gifted nightingale 

Pours forth her voice o’er hill and dale, 
And floods the fields with song, 


* * * * 


The corn springs up, a wealth untold, 

A sight to gladden young and old, 
Who now their voices lift 

To Him who gives such plenteous store 

And makes the cup of life run o’er 
With many a noble gift. 


? 


Thy mighty workmg, mighty God, 

Wakes all my powers; I look abroad 
And can no longer rest : 

I too must sing when all things sing, 

And from my heart the praises ring 
The Highest loveth best. 


Other verses follow, picturing the more 
perfect joy of heaven, but these in the 
pure gladness of their natural rejoicing 
may quite well stand alone. Another of 
the best known hymns begins :— 


‘* Sollt ich memem Gott nicht singen 
Und in ihm nicht frohklich sein ¢”’ 
with the constant refrain through eleven 

of the twelve verses :— 
‘“ Alles Ding wahrt seine Zeit, 
Gottes Lieb in Ewigkeit,’’ 


Shall I not sing praises to Thee, 
Shall I not give thanks, O Lord ? 
Since for us in all I see 
How Thou keepest watch and ward ; 
How the truest, tenderest love 
Ever fills Thy heart, my God, 
Helping, cheering, on their read, 
All who in Thy service move. 
All things else have but their day, 
Cod’s love only lasts for aye: 


When I sleep my guardian wakes, 
And revives my wearied mind ; 
Every morning on me breaks 
With some mark of love most kind ; 
Had my God not stood my friend, 
Had His countenance not been 
Here my guide, I had not seen 
Many a trial reach its end. 
All things else have but their day, 
God’s love only lasts for aye. 


As a father ne’er withdraws 
From a child his all of love, 
Though it often break his laws, 
Though it careless, wilful, prove : 
Even so my loving Lord 
Doth my faults with pity see, 
With His rod He chasteneth me, 
Not avenging with His sword. 
All things else have but their day, 
God’s love only lasts for aye. 


When His strokes upon me light, 
Bitterly I feel their smart, 

Yet they are, if seen aright, 
Tokens that my Father’s heart 

Yearns to bring me back again 
Through these crosses to His fold, 
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From the world that fain would hold 
Soul and body in its chain. 
All things else have but their day, 
God’s love only lasts for aye. 


All my life T still have found, 
And I will forget it never, 
Every sorrow hath its bound, 
And no cross endures for ever. 
After all the winter’s snows 
Comes sweet summer back again, 
Patient souls ne’er wait in vain, 
Joy is given for all their woes. 
All things else have but their day, 
x00’s love only lasts for aye. 


Since then neither change nor end, 

In Thy love can e’er have place, 

Hather! I beseech Thee send 

_ Unto me Thy loving grace. 

Help Thy feeble child, and give 
Strength to serve Thee day and night, 
Loving Thee with all my might, 

While on earth I yet must live ; 

So shall I when time is o’er, 
Praise and love Thee evermore: 


The conclusion of this hymn is thus 
rendered by Mr. Richard Massie :-— 

Grant me grace, O God, I pray Thee, 

That I may with all my might 

Love, and trust Thee, and obey Thee, 

All the day and all the night ; 

And when this brief life is o’er, 

Love and praise Thee evermore: 


This other hymn Professor Wernle 
mentions, as perhaps the most character- 
istic of the man himself, of all that 
Gerhardt wrote :— 


‘*Gieb dich zufrieden und sei stille 
In dem Gotte deines Lebens! ’’ 


Be thou content; be still before 
His face, at whose right hand doth reign 
Fulness of joy for evermore, 
Without whom all thy toil is vain. 
He is thy living spring, thy sun, whose rays 
Make glad with life and light thy dreary 
days. Be thou content. 


Tn Him is comfort, light and grace, 
And changeless love beyond our thought ; 
The sorest pang, the worst disgrace, 
Tf He is there, shall harm thee not. 
He can lift off thy cross, and loose thy 
bands, 
And calm thy fears; nay, death is in His 
hands. Be thou content. 


Art thou all friendless and alone, 
Hast none in whom thou canst confide ? 
God careth for thee, lonely one, 
Comfort and help will He provide: 
He sees thy sorrow and thy hidden grief, 
He knoweth when to send thee quick rehef. 
Be thou content. 


And so through fifteen verses, twelve 
of which Miss Winkworth has translated, 
with the one refrain, ‘‘ Be thou content,’’ 
closing with a final thought of the heavenly 
home at last, in which, for the redeemed, 


y 


‘* The Everlasting is their joy and stay, 
The Eternal Word Himself to them doth 
say, Be thou content !’’ 


We have already mentioned as one of 
Gerhardt’s finest hymns, ‘‘ Was Gott 
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gefallt, mein frommes Kind.’’ These are 


some of the verses in Miss Winkworth’s 


translation :— 
The best will is our Father’s will, 
And we may rest there calm and still, 
Oh, make it hour by hour thine own, 
And wish for nought but that alone 
Which pleases God. 


What most would profit us He knows, 
And ne’er denies aught good to those 
Who with their utmost strength puruse 
The right, and only care to do 


What pleases God. 


Tf this be so, then, World, from me 
Keep, if thou w ilt, what pleases thee ; 
But thou, my soul! be well content 
With God, and all things He hath sent ; 
As pleases God: 


And must thou suffer here and there, 
Cling but the firmer to His care, 
For all things are beneath His sway, 
And must in very truth obey 

What pleases God. 


True faith will grasp His mercy fast, 
And hope bring patience at the last. 
‘hen both within thy heart enshrine, 

So shall the heritage be thine 
That pleases God: 


This hymn is also translated by Mrs. 
Findlater, the younger of the Borthwick 
sisters, in ‘‘ Hymns from the Land of 
Luther ’’ :-— 
** What God decrees, child of His love,’’ 
of which the second verse may be com- 
pared with Miss Winkworth’s as given 
above :— 

The wisest will is God’s own will, 

Rest on this anchor and be still; 

For peace around thy path shall flow, 

When only wishing here below 

What pleases God. 


There are other hymns we might have 
quoted, and other verses of some of these, 
with much more of the language of ortho- 
doxy in them: There is, for instance, the 
well-known hymn, ‘‘O Haupt voll Blut 
und Wunden,’’ after St. Bernhardt’s 
« Salve caput cruentatum,’’ which is often 
found in English orthodox books. But 
we have preferred to dwell upon those 
hymns which are the possession of all 
alike. <‘ Gerhardt’s hymmns,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Wernle at the end of his little book, 
‘are the classic work of Lutheranism, 
clearly and concisely showing what it has 
signified for the world. Yet undoubtedly 
they are more than that; in the simplest 
of them, they belong to Christendom, nay, 
to humanity itself, as an expression of 
that which men, the most joyous, but 
also the most tried in suffering, have 
experienced with their God, comprehensible 
to every other human heart,’’ 

Is igs interesting to note, in the great 
company of singers, not only that Gerhardt 
was a contemporary of Milton, but that 
he was born just a hundred years before 
Charles. Wesley, and two hundred years 
before Whittier. 


Tur best kind of religion is the religion 
of being kind. One’s form of faith is 
worth nothing if it does not inspire one to 
deeds of kindness, —C, W, Casson; 
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THE WAY OF THE IDEALIST: 


OFTEN in these changing times of ours, 
when even the denizens of the ‘‘ Abyss ”’ 
are beginning to see visions and dream 
dreams, one is tempted to think that a day 
will soon dawn when the way of the idealist 
will no longer be difficult, nor his end 
devoid of peace: Such optimism may be 
doomed tochastisement by the world, which 
still regards people of imagination very 
largely with suspicion, if no longer with 
actual hostility ; but one is justified, at 
least, in looking to the future with more 
definite expectations of a better state of 
things being prepared for our descendants 
than we should have dared to entertain 
so confidently even a decade ago. The 
philosophical plead for caution, even 
in regard to our aspirations ; and many 
of us are imbued with such an innate dread 
of being ranked with the ‘‘ visionaries 
who live a thousand years in advance of 
their time ’’ that we dare not, as a rule, 
confess to more thansuch expectations, But 
these receive more encouragement day by 
day, and certainly offer great advantages as 
a basis for action; When a man has no 
faith either in his own generation or the 
next, his outlook takes on a colourless 
aspect, and it is not to be wondered at if 
the day’s work seems doubly tedious, and 
the object of it all increasingly futile. 

Idealism is often reinforced in unsus- 
pected ways, and nurtured in comfortless 
cradles. The most rationalistic thinkers 
are not guiltless of it; and our leading 
satirist, whose gibes are in everybody's 
mouth, is plainly in its thrall—though 
he himself would be the last to admit the 
truth of this. The pessimism of noble 
minds is actually the child of idealism ; for 
it is only when a great soul is most keenly 
awake to the contrast between what life is, 
and what it might be, that despair has any 
chance of finding entrance to his thoughts. 
An idealist of the rarest kind was lost— 
barely lost—in Leshe Stephen, who, as his 
biographer tells us, became an agnostic 
only as a result of a poignant consciousness 
of the pain in the world; and in Matthew 
Arnold’s lyric wistfulness, what a straining 
there is towards the ‘‘ world above man’s 
head,’’ where it were ** good to live,’’ and 
‘*breathe free!’’ Yet the natural home of 
idealism is in the fervent, prophetic mind, 
which is lit by a glow of inspiration not 
comprehended by the multitude, and sup- 
ported by a courage men may underrate, 
but not deny. 

The time of martyrdom has not yet gone 
past, and in some European countries to- 
day—notably in Russia—the way of ideal- 
ism is still the way of bloodshed and death. 
But with us things are different ; and, al- 
though ‘‘ the friend of the people,’’ or the 

‘prophet of the future,’’ has to suffer 
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'a good deal of adverse criticism, and face 


a considerable amount of prejudice and 
misunderstanding, he is not refused a hear- 
ing. Neither does he find loyal adherents 
only among the poor and unlettered. 


Men and women of all classes are becoming: 


more and more susceptible to the influence 
of ideas, and practical minds are com- 
mitted to schemes which would have been 
regarded as visionary and Utopian twenty 
years ago. hen one hears a Secretary for 
War speaking hopefully of a time when, 
as he believes, all the nations of the world 
will recognise the futility of armaments ; 


poetic eloquence on the future of the 
Garden-city movement, or a famous 
scientist reconciling his logic with the 
teaching of the dreamer of Nazareth; 
or a courageous Presfdent putting forth a 
scheme for curtailing the fortunes of 
millionaires ; or one of these said million- 
aires publicly confessing that he would 
consider it a disgrace to die rich, one cannot 
help feeling that a new spirit is waking in 
the world, to which the coming generation 
will inevitably kindle when a few more 
fetters of tradition and prejudice have 
been snapped asunder; 

It is impossible even to read one’s 
daily paper without gleaning further 
proofs of the activity of this new spirit. 
Amid the records of Court and Society 
functions, Parliamentary doings, law 
reports, and the world’s disasters, one 
finds column after column devoted to such 
subjects as the founding of associations 
to promote amity between the nations, 
the claims of the new democracy, the 
ethical solution of the problem of the un- 
employed and unemployable, the socialist 
ideal and its relations to art and life, 
the comfort and health of the people, the 
pageant of Nature, the ‘‘ new theology,’’ 
and the duties of citizenship. The best 
intellects of our time are devotedly working 
to create better conditions for the men and 
women that are to be, whether by writing 
books, speaking in Parliament, beautifying 
our cities, brightening the lives of the 
little ones, exposing abuses, or caring for 
those who have begun their lives hampered 
by mental and _ physical disabilities. 
Wealth may dominate the world with more 
shameless effrontery than it has even done 
before; but the greater its extravagances 
the more pungent is the criticism to which 
it lends itself on the part of the once- 
submerged classes, who are advocating 
their claims to the best opportunities: for 
human development with no uncertain 
voice, and who represent a formidable 
enemy that capitalism will have to reckon 
with. Everywhere, men and women, 
dissatisfied with the old creeds and formu- 
las, yet finding no rest in the cold negations 
of ultra-rationalism, are striving to build 
up the fabric of a Universal Church in 
human hearts. Books explaining and 
defending the ethical ideal are widely read 
among the ‘‘ self-educated’’; the slum 
children are now taught to find a meaning 
even in their games, while the order and 
beauty of the physical world are explained 
to them in classes for nature-study. What 
does all this mean, but that idealism is 
establishing itself anew on the foundations 
laid by freer thought, scientific know- 
ledge, and a more imaginative gonceplion 
of the destiny of man ? 


Much can be said, and much 7s said, by 
those who take a hopeless view of their 
age and race, as to modern influences 
which tend in quite an opposite direction: 
One tries, occasionally, to see things 
through their coldly critical eyes, if only to 
balance what these sceptics call, with a 
bitter inflection, our ‘‘ enthusiasm ’’ ; 
and lest we should forget, in dwelling too 
much on the ‘‘ bright side,’’ that humanity 
has yet a long way to go in darkness 
and pain before its highest hopes are 
achieved: But when the spirit of youth 
and freedom is in the air, it is impossible 


or an eminent judge discoursing with almost 
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not to be infected by its glow and courage ; 
indeed, it is nothing less than morbid 


to insist only on that brutal realism | 


which deals with the plague-spots of 
modern civilisation, as if the fact that they 
exist 1s an indisputable proof that we shall 
never be without, them. 

In a recent. poem entitled ‘‘ New Year’s 
Eve,’’ Thomas Hardy arraigns God for 
making ‘‘ another year’’ when there 
were ‘‘nine-and-ninety’’ reasons why 
He should not have done so. God replies 
in two stanzas that the cause of his prodi- 
gality is as inexplicable to Him as to his 


questioner. 


“* Sense-sealed I have wrought without 
& guess : 
‘That Ievolwda consciousness 
To ask for reasons. why,”’ 
He says, adding— 
‘* Strange, that ephemeral creatures who 
By my own order are, 
Should see the shortness of my view, 
Use ethic tests I never knew, 
Or made provision for.’’ 

Well, one remembers noting with amuse- 
ment the patronising way in which a young 
‘ssayist, In a ‘‘ composition ’’ on ‘* Win- 
wer,’’ alluded to the Creator’s foresight in 
making the cycle of the year so varied. 
*“Tt was a good idea of God’s,’’ said this 
schoolboy critic (in the profoundest spirit, 
of reverence, one feels convinced), ‘‘ to 
divide the seasons into four, so that we 
can appreciate each in turn without being 
wearied.’? As a commentary on the pur- 
poses of the Eternal this is a crude state- 
ment; but even cruder, to some minds, 
will seem the theory of the distinguished 
writer we have quoted, that God not only 
labours without a plan, but without the 
slightest notion as to what His thought is 
likely to produce! Such a doctrine to-day 
will scarcely seem alluring even to the prac- 
tical man, who often has so much more of 
the visionary in him than he will admit ! ) ; 
while, to the idealist, the ‘‘ light that 
never was on land or sea’’ discovers, even 
in the darkest abysses of human suffering, 
motives, efforts, aspirations, and victories 
which are as complete a refutation of this 
soulless creed as the sunlight gleaming on a 
butterfly’s wing is a refutation of the 
limited idea that the darkness in which 

the chrysalis abides is the only manifesta- 
tion of life. 

There has always been a charm about 
idealism which has appealed even to its 
enemies, who have had to admit that it 
“was something roore than the art of looking 
through rose-coloured spectacles that gave 
men, in erueller times than our own, the 
courage to ascend the scaffold, or burn 
at the stake, for their opinions. It has, 
however, been left for the twentieth cen- 
tury to demonstrate that the way of the 
idealist is also the way of economy and 
common sense, the way of logic, of 
eLeoADIeY, and of truth. 

Laura G. Ackroyp, 


* THERE is no work so small, no art so 
mean, but it all comes from God, and is 
a special gift from Him. If, when at thy 
work, thou feel thy. spirit stirred within 
thee, receive it with solemn joy, and thus 
learn to do thy work in God, instead of 
straightway fleeing” from thy | ‘task, 
Tauler. 
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UNITARIAN HOME. MISSIONARY 


COLLEGE. 


PRESENTATION OF Portrait oF Dr. 
Brarp. 


A MEETING was held at Summerville, on 
Thursday, March 7, for the purpose of 
unveiling a portrait of the first Principal, 
the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D., presented by 
his son. The portrait is a copy of the one 
in the possession of Mr. J, R. Beard, pamted 
by George Patten, A.R.A., in 1851. The 
copy, made by Mr. J. Binney Gibbs, is an 
excellent piece of work, and a most faithful 
reproduction of the original. In conveying 
his wish to present the portrait, Mr. Beard 
said, in a letter to the committee last 
December, that the portrait represents his 
father as he was in 1851, when he was 
already meditating the plan of the College, 
eventually established in May, 1854. 

‘* And this picture,’’ Mr. Beard added, 
‘“T wish’ to present to the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, that its students 
may learn to know the outward semblance of 
the man even as they are daily becoming 
imbued with his spirit of strenuous loving 
service of God and ofman; And, while the 
men educated at the College have ever 
shown themselves to be his spiritual chil- 
dren in their work as pastors, as preachers, 
and as missionaries, it is with a special plea- 
sure that I present this portrait to the 
College at this juncture, when they have 
distinguished themselves in the initiation 
and successful conduct of the Van Mission, 
than which nothing could be more con- 
sonant with his ideals: I was at the recep- 
tive age of boyhood when the College was 
established in 1854, and its inception and 
development were so integral a part of the 
interests of our family, that every suc- 
cessive step in its progress was graven on 
my mind: It grew with my growth until I 
almost came to regard it as a younger child 
of the family. The names of its chief sup- 
porters were held in reverence, and our 
Lares were called Gaskell, Yates, Sharpe, 
and Mackie. The earlier students received 
instruction in my father’s hbrary; they 
taught in the Sunday-school at Bridge- 
street; they formed -part of our family 
circle at Christmas or New Year, and my 
sister and I were constant guests at the 
annual soirées, held by them at the old 
rooms in Marsden-street. When they 
entered the ministry their missionary enter- 
prises and pastoral labours engaged the 
sympathies of our household, and were 
habitual topics of comment and conversa- 
tion. 

* br * oo 

‘* As President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, of the Triennial 
Conference, and of our District Association, 
I have found the men trained at your Col- 
lege among the foremost all over the 
country in missionary enterprise, in pastoral 
devotion, in organising ability, in preach- 
ing power, ln social effort, in wrestling with 
sin, lgnorance, and misery, and in personal 
piety. Each has laboured to the glory of 
God according to his gifts. And especially 
has it seemed to me that amongst these 
men has been found the enthusiasm for that 
measure of God’s truth which has been 
entrusted to Unitarians, which enthusiasm 
and zeal can alone make it of redeeming 
efficacy to the souls of men. Their cry has 
been, 
Gospel,’’ and in public halls, in back streets, 


** Woe unto me if I preach not the | 
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in market places, and fair grounds, as well 
as in churches sanctified by holy memories 
of communion with the Divine, they have 
delivered the message which has been given 
them to speak. This is the same spirit 
which urged my father in his student days 
to initiate religious services at Malton, 22 
miles from York, the scene of his daily 
labours—the same spirit which moved him 
in the formation of the Manchester District 
Unitarian Asseciation, of the Unitarian 
Herald, and of this College. The Rev. 
Wm. Binns once said of him, ‘ Crusading 
was as necessary to him as ‘to Péter the 
Hermit, Popular appeals were the breath 
of his life, and nothing more rejoiced him 
than that the common people should hear 
him gladly. He was a Radical among 
Whigs, an enthusiastic among men of 
judicious common sense—a free-will fighter 
on the side of providence among pious 
Necessarians who were contented with 
trusting in Providence. He went into 
the market-place, he enlisted lay preachers 
into the Christian army.’ Such was the 
man who founded your College, and such 
are they who have been trained in it. Long 
may it exist to send forth men Unitarian in 
faith and missionary in spirit. I trust 
that this portrait on the College walls may 
alway be to the students an incentive to 
imitate the strenuous and _self-denying 
activity of its founder, and to follow his 
example of love and service to Ged and 
man.’’ 

The unveiling ceremony took place in the 
libraries, which were crowded. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, took the 
chair, and the Rev. C. Peach read some 
letters of apology. The Rev. C. T. Poynt- 
ing wrote regretting his absence. ‘* As 
one of those,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ who can well 
remember the founding of the Home Mis- 
sionary College, who has for many years 
been one of its committee, and for some 
years counted it one of the greatest privi- 
leges of life to be one of the tutors, it would 
have been a source of great pleasure to be 
present when all the old friends of the Col- 
lege are gathered together to do honour 
to the memory of its founder.” 

Professor Upron wrote from Littlemore 
expressing his great regret that the state 
of his health prevented him from being pre- 
sent, as he had special reasons fer cherish- 
ing with warm affection and gratitude the 
memory of his uncle, Dr. Beard. ‘‘ When 
a youth (Mr. Upton wrote), I spent some 
years under his roof in Higher and in Lower 
Broughton, and I can vividly recall not 
only countless instances of his kindness to 
me and others, but also the warm admira- 
tion which I felt for his upright and truly 
religious character. While most strenu- 
ously and faithfully discharging his cnerous 
duties as schoolmaster, writer, and minister, 
he yet found time to conceive and execute 
many a plan for the good of the public, and 
ef that Christian denomination to which he 
felt proud to belong. Of these noble efforts 
of his, the foundation of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College was the most 
important and the most successful. 2 =: . 
It was his happy fortune to see his 
anticipations of the great good which the 
College was to perform to a large extent 
realised during his own lifetime ; and it is 
our great privilege now to see in the good 
work that is being done in Summerville 
a-verification of the founder’s firm faith that 
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in the future the College was destined 
to perform an ever-enlarging service to 
the cause of sound theological education 
and of true religion.’’ 

The CHarrMAN said that the meeting was 
an evidence of the interest taken in the 
college and a recognition of the need and 
value of the work it is doing. He was 
not fortunate enough to remember Dr. 
J. R. Beard, but they all had vivid recollec- 
tions of his son Dr: Charles Beard, while 
another son, Mr. James R. Beard, was, 
as long as health allowed, a leader in all 
good movements. He could not help think- 
ing how the founder of the college would 
have rejoiced to see the position it occupied 
to-day. It had advanced, not by leaps and 
bounds, but steadily and persistently, 
and from a great present it was fitting 
itself for a greater future. He was glad to 
see the portrait of the founder placed on 
its walls now that the college had a home 
of its own: As in their private homes, 
they preserved portraits of their ancestors 
and so cultivated a tradition of family 
honour, so in great public institutions, 
they should honour and reverence their 
founders in order to preserve their spirit. 
He hoped to see, in time, all the stages in 
the history of the college represented on its 
walls, a complete gallery of all who had 
taught or studied under the auspices of the 
college: Meanwhile it was good in days 
when too”*many gave out an uncertain 
sound that they should have before them 
the portrait of a man who never denied his 
Unitarianism ; but who, while honouring 
‘it, made it also to be honoured by others. 
The Chairman concluded by expressing 
his great pleasure in visiting Summerville 
for the first time: He was immensely 
struck by the beauty and dignity of the 
grounds and the house, and he congratu- 
lated the committee on the excellent pro- 
perty they had acquired. 

Col: ProcuEr, chairman of the College 
committee, then unveiled the portrait. It 
would, he said, always be an inspiration 
to them to look on the features of Dr. 
Beard, for he was one of the most strenuous 
workers Manchester had ever known. 

Principal Gorpon, in accepting the 
portrait on behalf of the College, said 
Dr. Beard was a man who could inspire 
enthusiasm and_ filial reverence. One 
proof of the latter was the touching 
letter from Mr. J. R- Beard, which 
accompanied the portrait. By the former 
they had indelible evidences in the history 
of Manchester. As a pioneer of popular 
and progressive education, Dr. Beard 
did a great work for Manchester. As an 
inspirer of missionary enthusiasm he did 
a great work for his own denomination. 
A scholar by mind and taste, he might have 
gained fame in the ranks of scholarship, 
but he preferred the practical paths of 
public service because he believed in that 
way he could do most good. 

The Rev. J. C. Srreet, one of Dr. Beard’s 
earliest students, told in eloquent and pic- 
turesque terms the story of how he came 
under the influence of Dr. Beard, and the 
manner of man he found him to be. . After 
fifty years those early impressions were as 
vivid as ever, and he still felt the old inspira- 
tion to missionary enterprise which it was 
the special genius of Dr. Beard to develop, 
mature, and direct in every man; That 
genius Dr, Beard had stamped on the Col- 


lege: It must ever be a Missionary College, 
and the present Unitarian Van Mission, 
born in the hearts of alumni of the College 
was the true child of Dr. Beard—the prince 
of missionaries, 

Mr. F. W. Monks moved and Mr. A. E. 
PATERSON seconded a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and speakers: Mr. A. DuGpAtr, 
in supporting it, recalled old memories of 
Dr. Beard, by whom, he said, he had been 
christened and married. Mr. F, Monxs 
suggested that an effort should be made to 
secure portraits of men like the late Ald. 
Rawson, who had been so closely associated 
with the College. The resolution was 
carried, and the meeting dispersed: 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION; 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual meeting of the Midland 
Christian Union of Presbyterian, Unitarian, 
and other non-subscribing churches, was 
held at the Newhall Hill Church, Birming- 
harm, on Monday. 

The President, Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, 
took the chair at the business meeting, and 
there was a fair attendance of delegates. 
The report of the committee stated that 
progress was being made by the aided 
churches. The committee had reason to 
believe that the churches in the Union 
were in a more prosperous condition than 
had been the case in recent years: The 
generous support which enabled it to ex- 
tend and enlarge the work of the union 
would, it was believed, eventually result 
in greater improvement, and in helping 
forward the objects for which the union 
was established—namely, the establishing 
and fostering of churches which imposed 
no creedal bonds on their own or succeeding 
generations, but existed to promote the 
the knowledge and practice of that religion 
which regarded God alone as Lord of the 
conscience, and refused to circumscribe 
the thoughts of men concerning the 
Divine: 

The financial statement showed an excess 
of expenditure over income for the year 
of £78 16s. 7d: 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, spoke hopefully 
of Unitarian prospects; After congratu- 
lating the Rev. Joseph Wood on his appoint 
ment to the presidency of the National 
Triennial Conference, he said he felt san- 
guine as to the future. He did not say that 
throughout the district every church that 
was at present not self-supporting was going 
to become a vigorous and independent 
church, He did not think that came 
within the limits of human possibility. 
It was idle to suppose that they were going 
to sweep the district ; yet there were those 
who rightly contended that where this 
message was brought home to people in a 
clear, intelligible, and hopeful spirit, it 
would appeal strongly to numbers: He 
believed that many abstentions from 
religious observance were due to the fact 
that numerous people felt they could not 
honestly associate themselves with the 
forms of religious worship largely pre- 
predominant throughout England at the 
present time: It they could reach that 
class of person with their message of free 
worship in a free church without creed or 
dogma, their future would be very satis- 
factory; 


The Rev. JosepH Woop seconded the 
resolution, and acknowledged the chair- 
man’s congratulations. He went on to say 
that one of the ways to increase their 
numbers was by those who already be- 
longed to the church attending the services 
regularly. He believed the question of 
church attendance lay at the root of their 
failure. If they could quicken a revival 
of interest in public worship he had no 
doubt as to the result. He could not but 
believe that many of the tendencies of 
modern life were against Sunday observance 
and public worship: The week-end holiday, 
Sunday golf, billiards, tennis, and dinner 
parties—how many things there were 
tending to break down the observance 
of public worship! He believed these 
tendencies were all fatal to the vitality 
of religion, and they were more fatal to the 
liberal faith than any other. Unitarianism 
now had its finest and greatest opportunity: 
He did not speak of the New Theology 
with any desire that they should exploit 
it for denominational purposes, but he did 
say that the public attention which had 
been roused by the controversy gave them 
an opportunity—he would not say for 
denominational purposes—but it gave 
them an opportunity for making known 
the liberal faith and for getting the ear of 
men and women such as they had not had 
in their lifetime: He trusted they would 
all be on the alert to seize the opportunity, 
to make the most, speaking reverently, of 
the chance which Providence seemcd to 
have offered them in the present position of 
religious thought and enquiry and excite- 
ment in this country: Let them be men 
of the time in which they lived, eager to 
seize its opportunities, and then he believed 
a great future was before them: 

Mr. W. Bnyg Kenrick was unanimously 
re-elected president of the union, and the 
following officers were also re-appointed : 
hon. treasurer, Dr. J. W.: Russell; joint 
hon. secretaries, the Rev. A. H: Shelley 
and Mr. E, Elhs Townley; 


Tur CHURCHES AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


iter lunch, the Rev; B. Kirxwam Gray, 
gave an address on the work of the National 
Conference Union for Social Service: 
It was essential, he said, in the effort to 
solve the social problem, that the moral 
and religious principle should not be lost 
sight of. Hthey were to leave social reform 
to the men whose only concern was scien- 
tific legislation and efficient administra- 
tion they would be making a great mistake. 
There was in the present day a more acute 
conflict between their faith in humanity and 
the actual facts of life than there had ever 
been. Public life was consequently in 
a condition of dangerous unrest. They 
had cither to deny their faith in a common 
citizenship and human brotherhood, or 
they must alter the facts of life. They 
had to consider by what means they could 
alter the facts of life. What they wanted 
to see was not only members of the church 
acting individually as members of political 
parties and local governing bodies, but they 
also wanted religious societies to recognise 
in this question an integral part of their 
duty as religious communities: Their 
union proposed social study as an introduc- 
tion to social service; There should be a 
more adequate conception of the conditions 
under which the poor lived, and they pro- 
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posed to hold a summer school at Oxford 


for social study. 

In the course of the discussion that 
followed the Rev: JoserH Woop said that 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times 
was that people were no longer content to 
sit at ease and let those social problems 
alone, simply alleviating their most 
miserable features. They must strike 
at the roots of the social problem, and first 
find out the causes of the distress which 
prevailed. There was sufficient sociology 
in the New Testament, and the union’s 
real work was to call attention to the un- 
realised ideals of the gospel. ; 

The Rev. T: P. Spepprne afterwards 
delivered an address on ‘‘ The Unitarian 
Van Mission,’’ and votes of thanks were 
accorded the speakers, 

In the evening the Rev. H. D. Roserrs 
of Liverpool, preached to a large congre- 
gation. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MBETING. 


Tue annual meeting of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission was held in the Lord 
Mayor’s parlour of the Town Hall, on 
Wednesday. The report, which had been 
circulated before the meeting, bears clo- 
quent testimony to the range and effi- 
ciency of the work carried on at the two 
mission stations. The outstanding feature 
of the year is the completion of the exten- 
sion scheme. The Renshaw-street exten- 
sions were carried out two years ago, and 
last year it was the turn of Willert-street. 
A report appeared in our columns recently 
of the re-opening ceremony, with an 
it only needs, 
therefore, to note now that the annual 
report shows that the fullest use has been 
made of the extensions, and that the 
various institutions show considerable 
progress as a result of their enlarged oppor- 
tunities. On turning to the detailed 
reports it is seen that the missions have 
worked on the lines which long experience 
has approved. Definite religious work 
occupies a prominent place at both centres. 
There are over 800 scholars under instruc- 
tion in the two Sunday-schools, morning 
and evening services are well attended on 


the Sunday, and there are week-evening 


meetings for worship also. Temperance 
work is carried on at both centres, and due 
care is given to the sick, the poor, and the 
lonely. Of the recreative work it is im- 
possible to speak in detail. Clubs of all 
kinds there are, apparently for all ages 
and both sexes; while a very prominent 
place is given to summer holidays, both for 
the mothers and the scholars, well over 
three hundred from the two missions 
having spent a weck at the Holiday Home 
at Great Hucklow, in addition to tlie ordin- 
ary Whit-week trips and many other special 
day excursions. The one unsatisfactory 
feature of the report is the financial situa- 
tion which it reveals. There has been a 
lamentable falling-off in subscriptions, and 
the balance-sheet shows a deficit of nearly 
£200 for last year, which, added to previous 
deficits, brings up the total deficicney to 
over £700. The work is conceived and 
carried out, as the reports show, on broad, 
unsectarian lines. It is making its per- 
manent impress on the lives and characters 
of the people, as witness, for example, the 


fact thata great number of the teachers 


and workers at both missions were for- 
merly scholars in the schools: When the 
urgent and very pressing need is realised, 
surely Manchester will not allow such 
work to be crippled for want of the necessary 
funds: 

-Mr. G. H. Letcu, who, in the absence 
of the Lord Mayor and the Rev. 8. A. 
Steinthal, presided, in moving that the 
reports be taken as read, referred to the 
extensions at Willert-street, which had 
realised their hopes and justified their 
efforts. He commended to the meeting 
the perusal of a book iecently published 
entitled ‘‘The Next Street But One.’’ 
In it would be found a study of certain 
social questions of the very first im- 
portance to all workers among the poor. 

The LApy MayorgEss, who seconded the 
resolution, conveyed the apologies and 
regrets of the Lord Mayor. She was her- 
self, she said, glad to be present. She 
had been struck since becoming Lady 
Mayoress by the great number of good 
societies at work in the City, and it had 
given her a higher opinion of Manchester 
people. All these people were working 
for noble and charitable ends in the name 
and love of the Master. They represented 
that religion of love, and fought against 
that sin of selfishness of which Mr. Camp- 
bell had been preaching. She confessed 


she went to hear Mr. Campbell 
the previous night with something 
resentful in her heart towards him; 


but her feeling was quite changed by what 
she heard. It was a beautiful plea for 
real Christian love, and it had deepened 
her love for God and man. It was the 
Gospel they needed; it was the Gospel 
for the homes and lives of the people ; 
the Gospel of charity and love. In this 
spirit the Domestic Mission. she believed, 
did its work, and she wished it God speed. 

Mrs. Manyinc, who moved the adoption 
of the report, contrasted the enlightened 
activities of to-day in missions, settle- 
ments, municipalities, and Parliament on 
behalf of the education, feeding, training, 
and housing of the children of the poor, 
with the nezlect against which the Society 
was one of the earliest protests when it 
was established 70 years ago. All these 
activities to-day gave them good hope, 
although as yet they brought no release 
from the labour. They must work on as 
ever before, except that with the increased 
care of the community for the physical 
needs of the poor the missious could give 
more care to their moral,social and spiritual 
needs. From her own first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the work at both missions, 
Mrs. Manning spoke in glowing terms of 
the devotion of both missionaries, but 
even they, she said, could not have 
achieved the results they had if they had 
not had the aid, in the one case, of the 
initiative and enthusiasm of Mrs. Timmis, 


and in the other of the constant, devoted, 


and untiring service of Miss Bishop, who 
was in all but name a curate to her 
father. In appealing for more workers at 
the Missions, Mrs, Manning emphasised 
the joy that comradeship in a good work 
would bring into their own lives. While 
they would feel the pity of the narrow, 
squalid, monotonous lives of many of the 
poor, and the real tragedy of the sacrifice 
of the childhood cof many mere children 


compelled to work for their living, they 
would also feel the joy of helping them to 
a little brightness in life. Girls in happy 
cultured homes did not know how the 
poor lived, did not know that the touch 
of children’s tired fingers was on many of 
the things they wore: But they should 
know, because only in that way could 
they fulfil the obligations of their own 
happier state. 

The Rev. Denby Acatr, who seconded 
the {resolution, spoke of the conditions 
under which the missionaries worked and 
the evils against which they strove. 
Referring to the visit of the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell to Manchester, he said they 
must all be thankful that he had been 
able to pass below all the divisions of the 
churches, and to reaffirm the truth that 
it is love as opposed to selfishness which 
is to save the world. 

The Revs. J. W. BisHor and A. W;: 
Timmis spoke upon some of the more 
personal aspects of their work, after 
which the meeting closed with various 
votes of thanks spoken to by Mr. E: 
Steithal and the Revs. J. E. Manning, 
i. L. H. Thomas, and W. Holmshaw, 


FROM HUNGARY: 

Tur Kditor’s friendly warning came when 
we were yet very near the new year. 
Kven without that, I had in mind to say a 
few words of our country and this dean 
old Church, in which we live and move 
and have our being. But, alas! we here 
are very few, and the work is much and 
absorbing. 

Inasmuch as Hungary has been playing 
lately an important part in politics, I am 
tempted to speak first of politics: A year 
ago we were all out on the battle-fields 
in order to break down an old system, 
which was simply poisonous to the whole 
nation. The most simple men, and even 
those who had nothing to do with politics, 
began to feel that a political system, which 
was created under the most unsettled cir- 
cumstances, as you know was the case after 
the great German-Austrian war in 1866— 
could not be good for ever. The victory 
of the national party was complete, and, 
as I told you last year, a new Government 
was formed with the strongest men of the 
country. Picture the sons of the great 
minister Andrassy and the great leader 
Kossuth, sitting in the same cabinet, 
assisted by equally grand politicians! 
The work they began was uplifting and 
fructifying in every direction, since their 
aim was: equal rights to every man in 
this country, and progress, side by side with 
the great Western nations: We knew 
full well that the inner and outer enemies 
of the country would not wait long to show 
that they are not dead yet, and their power 
is not cxtinguished. Recently a special 
attack has been directed against the Minis- 
ter of Justice, Mr. Polonyi,who was formerly 
a lawyer, and as such was often entrusted 
with delicate matters. Everybody is already 
convinced that be is a man of rare talent, 
and one who is able to do a great service 
to the country, but his former opponents 
and present cnemics are doing their best 
to secure his fall. We hope that whatever 
his fate may be, the Weherle ministry will 
not have to resign: This would lead ‘to 
such quarrels as have not yet been known 


74 
See eee 
here:. The peace of Europe, and especially 
that of the East, depends to a great extent 
upon the integrity and power of Hungary. 

Count Andrassy, the Minister for the 
Interior, in his excellent work on the politi- 
cal history of Hungary, points out most 
forcibly the position which Hungary had 
in the past and must have in the future. 
The book contains most interesting chap- 
ters on the history of the English Constitu- 
tion, the only one which has a thousand 
years history and which was close by that 
of Hungary. It would be a great pity that 
English readers should not have the chance 
of reading this most valuable work, and I 
hope that a translator and a publisher will 
soon be found. 

It is encouraging to know thas most 
competent men, such as the members of the 
Eighty Club, come over here to see, face to 
face, what Hungary is like, and what she is 
to be. 

Tn our own circle we have had some very 
anxious days, because our beloved bishop 
was dangerously ill some weeks before 
Christmas. The illness lasted long, but 
ended well, for he is now quite strong and 
well again, and able to do his work as before. 
Our old men are getting rather scarce, and 
many of the younger generation have also 
fallen: In December, we lost Professor 
Gregory Benezédi, the second Hungarian stu- 
dent in Manchester College: Very few men 
have left a deeper gap behind them in the 
Hungarian Unitarian Church: Mr. Benezédi 
was 66 years old, but still quite strong and 
vigorous: Some years ago he retired from 
his professorial chair, and became treasurer 
of the Unitarian Church: The confidence 
and trust of the Unitarians in Mr. Benezédi 
as a treasurer was, I may say, extraordin- 
ary. Everybody knew that he was heart 
and soul a most zealous Unitarian, who 
was ready to do any service for his church. 
All his life long he was studying the history 
of the church and schools: He wrote 
several accounts on the most occult his- 
torical questions: Like a good shepherd, 
he cared for everybody, poor and rich, who 
belonged to his household of faith: Our 
history, and those tremendous sufferings 
and drawbacks which every Unitarian had 
to endure, made Mr. Benezédi, I may al- 
almost say, a Unitarian hero worshipper: 
Hz wanted to make everybody feel exactly 
as he did: As professor, he was influential 
and appreciated by his pupils. 

I am glad to inform you that we are 
publishing the book of the Geneva Confer- 
ence addresses, and expect a good effect 
from it. 

Our life and activity is going on as usual, 
and, I may say, with an increasing hope 
for the future. Just lately we had the plea- 
sure of a visit from the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Religion, Count Apponyi, in our 
college: He was quite satisfied with what 
he saw and experienced. Though a strong 
Roman Catholic, he shows a great sym- 
pathy to us, and proved it by raising the 
State’s aid for the college and the church. 
We hope that perhaps we shall very soon 
get aid even for our theological college, 
which needs it very badly: The teaching 
staff continues to be always too small; 

Our social life is also sufficiently active. 
Our social organisation, the Francis David 
association, is carrying on its work with 
much zeal. Last month I had the pleasure 
of reading a paper at Budapest before this 
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Association on the “‘ Messiah.’? Iam glad 
to say that our liberal ideas were fully 
appreciated by th large audience, which 
consisted in the greatest part of strangers. 
Perhaps the time is not very far distant 
when we shall be able to send out mission- 
aries to propagate our ideas far and wide. 


G. Boros. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reporis for this Department 
should be aa brief as poserble, and be sent in by 
Wednesday. or Thursday Morning at latest, | 

ae 


Aberdare: Highiand-place.—The Rev. J. 
Page Hopps lectured on Wednesday evening, 
March 6, on‘‘The Ultimate Authority in 
matters pertaining to Religion.’’ The Rey. 
M. Evans presided, and there was a large con- 
gregation. The ultimate authority Mr. Hopps 
found to be not Church or Bible, but the 
voice of God in the living soul. Tho lecture 
made a deep impression. 

Aberdare: Old Meeting.—A very successful 
Children’s Musical Festival was held at tho 
O.M.M. en Monday. Miss Gwenellian George 
was the leader, Miss Constanco Evans was 
accompanist, The chair in the first meeting 
was occupied by the Rey. M. Evans, of High 
Court Place, and in the evening by Mr. D. R. 
Llewelyn, M.E. ng 

Accrington.—The Oxford-street Unitarian 
Church has lost a faithful and highly esteemed 
supporter and trustee through the death, on the 
11th inst., of Mr. John Taylor, Lemon Grove, 
after several weeks’ illness. Mr, Taylor wasin 
his sixty-sixth year, and up till lately had en- 
joyed remarkably good health. Being an 
Accrington boy, not fayoured by circumstances of 
birth, he steadily worked his way up to the 
respect and confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
whom he served for many years on the Town 
Council. The funeral service at the Accrington 
Cemetery, on Thursday, the 14th, was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Islan Jones. 

Cardiff.—The Rev. J. Page Hopps preached 
at the West Grove Church on Sunday, March 10, 
to crowded congregations both morning and 
evening. The subject for the morning being: 
“The Longing for God and the Response,” 
and in the evening: ‘‘The Working Together 
of God and Man.” On the following evening he 
lectured to avery Jarge audience on: ‘‘The 
Rev. R. J. Campbell’s Theology and Ours.” 
The annual general meeting of the congregation 
was held on Tuesday, March 5, in the school- 
room, Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson, presiding. 
A general survey of the work of the past year 
was made and the report and accounts passed. 
The meeting agreed to send a message of cordial 
gcodwill to the church at Swansea on the wel- 
come of their new minister, and to offer to the 
Rey. Simon Jones their best wishes for a suc- 
cessful ministry. 

Holtywood.—The proposals for the better 
organisation of the Irish congregation were con- 
sidered at a largely attended meeting on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 27. Dr. S. H. 
Mellone presided, and Dr. John Campbell read 
& paper in exposition of the scheme. It is pro- 
posed that the congregations of Unitarians 
should be grouped under the name of the Free 
Presbyterian Churches. An interesting dis- 
cussion, generally fayourable to the proposals, 
followed, in the course of which the name 
“Unitarian” naturally came in for discussion. 
Dr. Mellone said that to bind themselves to a 
doctrinal name would be a great mistake. 

Newport (Mon.).—The Charles-street church 
was crowded to overflowing on Tuesday evening, 
when the Rev. Jobn Page Hopps lectured on 
“The Teachings of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A., and Ours.” In spite of having spent a 
laborious week among the churches of South 
Wales, the veteran lecturer showed no signs 
of fatigue, and gave an addross which was 
remarkable for its vigour and directness. He 
took up Mr. Campbell’s declarations upon 
various points, and, after welcoming his cou- 
rageous advocacy of a more reasonable and 
chligtitened faith, showed that all that is best 
in the New Theology has been the everyday 
teaching of Unitarians for generations past. 
The lecturer looked forward to the time when 
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all churches would be one at heart in these 
larger truths, and the need for sectarian names 
would have passed away. The audience in- 
cluded several ministers of other denomina- 
tions, and at the close a very hearty vote of 
thanks was unanimously accorded to the 
lecturer. 

Pontypridd.—On Friday, March 8, though 
an inconvenient night for public meetings in the 
town, about 100 people came to hear the Rev. 
J. Page Hopps,whose address on ‘' The Faith of 
the Church of the Future will be the Faith of 
the Unitarian Church of To-day” was greatly 
appreciated, and listened to with evident atten- 
tion and pleasure. 

Sheffield: Attercliffe.—A most successful 
sale of work was held at the School Church, on 
Thursday, March 7, opened by Mr. Simon Ryan, 
Mr. J. K. Lister presiding. The object of the 
sale was to raise some money for several de- 
sirable improvements in the church. £31 was 
the net amount realised. Attercliffe members 
had been working hard for several months. 
Friends from Upper Chapel, Upperthorpe, 
Rotherham, and Stannington came in to help by 
their presence and purchases. 

Sunderland.—On March 3, the Rev. E. T, 
Russell, of Glasgow, preached at the Unitarian 
Free Church, his subject being «‘What I Mean 
by Serving God.” The following evening Mr. 
Russell delivered a lecture on ‘‘Recasting Re- 
ligious Belief,” which was very much appre- 
ciated by a fairly good audience. : 

Swansea (Welcome Meeting).—The Rev.J. 


E. Manning, formerly minister of the Unitarian — 


Church, -preached morning and evening last 
Sunday, in connection with the welcoming of the 
new minister, who succeeds Dr. Tudor Jones, 
the Rey. Simon Jones, of Pontypridd. On 
Monday evening the welcome mecting was held. 
After ten the chair was taken by Councillor Moy 
Evans, and Mr. C. H. Perkins read a number of 
letters, one from Dr. Tudor Jones, ‘14,000 
miles away,’’ with his congratulation, and another 
from a local Congregational minister. Mr. John 
Lewis, of Pontypridd, spoke highly of the good 
work Mr. Simon Jones had done during his three 
years’ ministry there; the Rev. J. E. Manning, 
as one of his college tutors, also bore his 
testimony, and there were other speeches, after 
which Mr. Simon Jones acknowledged the 


welcome, and spoke with modest hope of the — 


work he was called upon to undertake. 

Treorchy (S. Wales).—On Thursday eyen- 
ing, March 7, quite a crowd of interested people 
gathered together to hear the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps lecture on “A Scientific Basis of Belief 
in a Future Life.’ The Rev. J. Lewis, congre- 
gation minister, Tou Uptrad, presided, and the 
lecture was greatly appreciated. 


Ir would be interesting to know who 
the special correspondent is who sends to 
this week’s Christian World an account of 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s sermon at the 
Congregational Centenary in Manchester, 
of which we also have an account this 
week. The correspondent describes Mr. 
Campbell’s prayer in the following terms : 
—-‘‘It was a prayer addressed direct to 
the} Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom he ap- 
pealed as the ‘Eternal Majesty.’ In 
this prayer he spoke of our coming ‘to 
God the Father through God the Son.’ 
It concluded with specific and piercing 
confessions of sin and petitions for for- 
giveness. In this prayer, and throughout 
the great sermon that followed, there was 
reverential, devout recognition of the 
unique divinity of our Lord. The lan- 
guage could mean nothing lessy I never 
heard utterances more entirely inconsis- 
tent with Unitarianism, more completely 
loyal to Christ. It was an immense 
relicf to those who had been expecting 
something very different.’” The sermon 
may be read in full in Wednesday’s 
Manchester Guardian. 

None can love freedom heartily but good 
men; the rest love not freedom, but 
license.— Milton: 


ay 
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the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterzoon. 
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SUNDAY, March 17. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jussz HrerErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. J. Jurr, and 7, Mrs. King 
Lewis. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630. 

Essex Church, Tho Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. FreeEston, and 6.30, Rev. 
A. Gotianp, M.A. 

Forest. Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawtrnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. H. WEATHITRALL. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Rey. T. 
E. M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rorer, B.A. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nonrish- 
ment to Pow ltie chi acenee Pail the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 
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“The kelp which a good weokly paper can give to Liberal work is most valuable, 
and I very cordially wish THE NATION all success.” 


“JT think the whole of your first number admirable—a far higher level than has 
et been touched since the days of the old ‘Saturday ’—full of life as well as of 
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‘A message of goodwill and good wisbes to Mr. Massingham and THE NATION. 
From his brilliant pen the Liberal Party will receive the criticism which stimulates 
and helps and does net discourage. My congratulations on the first number.” 


“My warmest congratulations on the very admirablo and powerful paper you have 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
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Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hopres. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon CoorEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins Jones. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Ferrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. RB. 
Marsyaty, and 7, Mr. Epwarp CaPLEToN. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, H and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 1] and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery. 


Sects 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

BracKpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGzr. 

Biacxpoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurneMouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. BE. Crrupig Jones, M.A. 
Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Priustitry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorGE STREET. : 

Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrru. 

Cuustrer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D, JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginnvnr, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 

‘Lezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rey. GERTRUD von Prrzoyp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.36, 
Rey. H. D. Ropzrts. 


LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opgurs, B.A. 

Maripsrone, Harl-street Chapel, 1) and 6.30, Rev. 
A, FarQuHARSoN, 

Newprort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A, 

Portsmoutn, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Scarzorovuen, Westborough, 10.45, Mr. Tom B. 
KeTrTue, and 6.30, Rev. OrrwxLt Binns. 
Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 

House, 11, Rev. F. Teaspate RrEep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rey. Dr. 
CarPENTer, and 6.30, Rev. C. J. STREET. 

SipmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witiram Acar. 

SourHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service; 6.30, Mr. Dextra Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church? 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 

J. Warn. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, ll, ‘ Self-deception,” and 6.30, 
“The Reconciliation of Man to God, How 
Obtained,” Mr. F, Aten, B.A. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


——~— fa ____ 


IRELAND. 


Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
H. Vance, B.D: 


—_ 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 


’ 


Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30 
Rev, 8. Burrows. 


eS ge 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


CaprTowN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamsprEn BALMFORTH, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. FRANCIS 
WOOD, 16, Eidna-street, Crumpsal], Man- 
chester. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND STAM- 
FORD STREET CHAPEL. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
Stamford Street Chapel, 8.E., on Tuesday, 
19th March, 1907, when Sir BE. Durning- 
LAWRENCE, Bart., will preside. Friends aro 
cordially invited, 

THA will be provided at 7 p.m. 

MEETING, 7.45 p.m. 


EAR 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together - Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge, The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rey. J. Crowrner Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpcol, the Hon. Sec. of the 

Bureau. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, encom) of the 

Ve 


C. J. STREET, Hon. Secretary llowship, 


BIRTH. 

TuORNELY.—On March 8th, at Thistle Villa, 
Columbo, Ceylon, to Mr. and Mrs. 8. RB. 
Thornely, a son.—By cable. 


DEATHS. 
Netruerotp.—On March 2nd, Robert Francis, 
youngest son of John Sutton and Margaret 
Nettlefold, of Winterbourne, Edgbaston 
Park-road, Birmingham, aged 9 months. 


WaAINwnricHT.—On March 7th, at Elmhurst, 
Clive Avenue, Hastings, Henrietta, widow 
of the late George James Wainwright, of 
Dukinfield, aged 75 years, : 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Perfect Life 


TWELVE DISCOURSES 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. 


Printed from new type (278 pages), with a 
brief Introduction. Paper Covers, 6d. net ; 
Cloth, superior paper, with Portrait, 1s. 6d. 
Postage 3d, for each edition. 


net. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 
Carriage savel by ordering through Bookseller, 
Trade supplicd by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., L'd. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Price SIXPENCE net. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
39, PaTERNOSTER Row, Lonpoy, EC. 


Civerpool District Dyissionary 


ASSOCIATION, 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 


SATURBAY, 1Gth MARCH, 1807, 
AT 
Hope Street Church Hall. 


Rev. J, COLLINS ODGERS, B.A., in the Chair 


Reports will be given of work at Crewe, 
Beotle, Hamilton Road, St. Helens, Garston, 
and West Kirby. 


SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


in support of the work of the Association will 
be held next day, Sunday, 17th March, at 
all the Churches and Chapels in the District. 


19% CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Ghairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupes, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELE, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE, 
F.S.1. Miss Onmu. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
osnt. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. Zi years. 
FE 101/01 4/01H61l0u2/]0nn 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
urchase houses for their own occupation. 
Picsnectis free, 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


MANSFORD STREET CHURCH AND 


MISSION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Mansford- 
street Church and Mission will be held at 
Maneford-street on Wednesday, the 20th 
March, when the Chair will be taken by Dr. 
W. Buaxe Oncers, K.C., at 8 o’clock p.m. 
Tea and Coffee at 7 o'clock, 


THE INQUIRER. 


MARCH 16, 1907. 


Board and Residence, 


ee) 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Potrer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

.V HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


SOUTHPORT. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME 
View), 3, ALBANY Roap. 
On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles, 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 
how to avoid them. Most comfortable home, 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


(TEMPERANCE), : 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. i 
Opposite the British Museum. 2 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
5 TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. be 
This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
fy Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and & 
= Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-& 
m rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. J ull Tariff and 
mt ‘Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge m& 
ey for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast Ba 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s.6d.perday, & 
Thackeray,” London. 


(Sea 


= Telegraphic Addre: 


ERTONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from Is. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
oun ee 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
ADY NURSE or Mother’s Help 
WANTED. Four children, aged 10 to 3, 


Salary £22. — Mrs. GARNETT, 26, West-hill, 
Highgate. 


AN ANY LADY RECOMMEND a 

thoroughly reliable HOUSE PARLOUR 

MAID? Wanted after Easter.—The Misses 
Bruce, 2, Talbot-square, Sussex-gardens, 


E. NORMAN REED & CO, 


Artists in Stained &Ceaded Glass — 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 


——_—— 


HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Hicgueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Tazo, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmit- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH . 


An Unsectarian Public School. 


The next ENTRANCE and FOUNDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will be held on March 19th and 20th—For 
pirticulars apply to the Heap MAsrer. 


FOR THE | 
Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


Secretaries of Congregations desiring Grants — 


from this Fund may obtain the needfal forms 
of application by writing, before 31st March 
next, to Mr. Worthington, The Hill, Stour- 
bridge. 
A. W. WortTuINGTON, ) Hon. 
FRANK PRESTON, J Secs. 


“MVHE UNIT Y.”— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 


One copy post free, 14d.—I1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 


per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
poe Beers to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
ottram, Manchester. 


ILBERT WAKEFIELD.—Some of 
his descendants are anxious to OBTAIN 
COPIES of the “ MEMOIRS of the LIFE of 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD, B.A.” Anyone 
having the same for disposal is requested to 
communicate with Mrs. C. H. Tatzor, 86, 
Cromwell-avenue, Highgate. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


ee eB 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-strect, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
isasfollows:—~ ~~ =a 

PER PAGE ... ae vee 


HAuF-Page ... vas Me OOO 
Per CoLumn... a can ero 
INcH IN CoLUMN ... eae Oarrb ce 


Special Terms for a Serieg 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,]/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, Tondon, E.C.,and Published for thePro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, atthe Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. _Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
March 16, 1907. 
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NOTICE. 


Next week, on account of Easter, ‘‘ The 
Inquirer ’”’ will be published on Thursday. 
Editorial Matter and Advertisements 
should be sent in as early as possibie. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue annual meetings of several im- 
portant societies are reported in our 
present issue. - Friends of the London 
Domestic Mission are requested to note 
that the annual meeting is to be held at 
Unity Caurch, Islington, on Tuesday 
evening, May 14, when the chair is to be 
taken “by Mr. Charles W. Jones, of 
Liverpool. 


Aw exchange for three months has been 
arranged between the Rev. Hobart Clark, 
of New Brighton, N.Y., and the Rev. 
G. L. Phelps, of Evesham. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark have many friends in this country, 
he having been minister at Cardiff, 
1882-88. They will be at Evesham until 
the end of July, Mr. Clark being due 
there for Sunday, May 12, and will be 
returning to the States early in September. 

THE publication of the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s book, “ The New Theology,’’ 
has been the literary as well as the theo- 
logical excitement of the week, and full 
reviews appeared on Wednesday, the day 
of publication, in most papers of any con- 
sequence; The Manchester Guardian had 


“| attention. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1907. 


a two-column review, by ‘“‘W. H. D.’’ 
(initials very familiar to our readers), 
which concluded as follows: — 

“ Undoubtedly Mr: Campbell’s book 
will be read widely and discussed eagerly, 
and it will penetrate into quarters where 
theology of a more formal and scholastic 
type would never obtain a hearing. Let 
it be counted to him for righteousness if 
he stirs stagnant waters and compels men 
to think. It is the book of a preacher, 
written evidently with great rapidity, 
with a large and expectant congregation 
rather than a quiet and meditative reader 
in view. Hence its repetitions and its 
tricks of popular emphasis, both quite 
legitimate in an author who never forgets 
that he is first and foremost a speaker. 
It is hardly literature at all, and it is not 
as such that it makes its claim upon our 
Its strength lies, where we are 
sure Mr. Campbell meant it to lie, in its 
incisive clearness of statement, its pas- 
sionate moral fervour, the breadth of its 
religious sympathies, and the optimism of 
its social vision.”’ 

Dr. Horton, in the Christian World, 
surely with someexaggeration inthe fervour 
of his affection and admiration for his 
friend, speaks of Mr. Campbell as the 
George Fox of the twentieth century, and 
of his book (if its system of thought 
should prove to be true) as likely to rank 
with such religious classics as Augustine’s 
“City of God,’’ Anselm’s ‘‘Cur Deus 
Homo,’ and Calvin’s “ Institutes.’’ 

CERTAINLY one of the most capable, 
and to our mind most discerning notices, 
was that in the Westminster Gazette, 
which says of the book :—‘“‘ It is an able 
and interesting attempt to re-state 
Christian doctrine in terms of philosophy. 
It is not, perhaps, so original as Mr. 
Campbell thinks, for any reader who is 
acquainted with recent philosophical 
writing will be able to trace a good deal 
of it to its sources—to Hegel, Thomas 
Hill Green, Caird, Harnack, Pfleiderer, 
and so forth. The application of ‘mo- 
nistic idealism’ to the philosophy of the 
Christian religion is at least as old as 
Hegel, and, if we get past the phrase to 
the ideas behind it, as old as the Chris- 
tian religion itself. The essential idea at 
the back of it is supremely expressed in 
the first and second cantos of the ‘‘ Para- 
diso”’ of Dante. The dogmatic questions 
which Mr. Campbell raises arc, in essence, 
the questions which were debated by 
Church councils from the fourth century 
onwards, and earlier, in the disputes 
between the Jewish- Christians and the 
Gentile-Christian gnostics.’ ** There 
must he somewhere a real revival of 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


[ONE PENNY. 


thought,’* this reviewer concludes, 
‘* when a preacher can cause this stir by 
an attempt to combine Hegelianism with 
Christianity.”’ 

TuE March Atlantic Monthly contains 
a memorial poem on ‘‘ Longfellow, 1807- 
1907,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, beau- 
tiful in itself, and speaking to us with a 
touch of deeper feeling, as we receive the 
news of the writer’s death. Mr. Aldrich’s 
name will be always associated with the 
Atlantic Monthly, for he succeeded W. D. 
Howells as Editor, and was the friend of 
Lowell and Holmes. Thus he wrote of 
Longfellow :— 

‘“ They do not die who leave their thought 

Imprinted on some deathless page: 
Themselves may pass, the spell 

wrought 

Endures on earth from age to age: 
And thou, whose voice but yesterday 

Fell upon charmed listening ears, 

Thou shalt not know the touch of years ; 
Thou holdest time and chance at bay. 

Thou livest in thy living word 

As when its cadence first was heard: 

O gracious Poet and benign, 

Beloved presence! now as then 

Thou standest by the hearths of men. 
Their fireside joys and griefs are thine ; 

Thou speakest to them of their dead, 

They listen and are comforted. 

They break the bread and pour the wine 
Of life with thee, as in those days 

Men saw thee passing on the street 

Beneath the elms—O reverend f eet 
That walk in far celestial ways.” 


they 


same number of the Atlantic 
Monthly (Boston .and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. Ils. net. 
Postage 4d.) contains an article on ‘ The 
Centenary of Longfellow ’’ by Bliss Perry, 
who remarks, in passing, that ‘‘ there is but 
too much truth in Mr. Oliver Herford’s 
witty description of the present-day New 
England as the abandoned farm of litera- 
ture. Apparently the soil mustlie fallow 
for a while. . But while the old 
orchard was bearing; what bloom and 
fruitage was hers!’’ And of Longfellow, 
he says, in conclusion: ‘ Until simplicity 
and reverence go wholly out of fashion he 
will continue to be read.’’ 


Tuts 


THERE were some Wesleyan revival ser- 
vices recently at Rawtenstall. They in- 
cluded a men’s meeting, at which nearly a 
thousand persons are said to have been 
present. A curious item of the programme 
was the singing of the hymn, ‘‘I heard the 
voice of Jesus say,’ to the tune of Auld 
Lang Syne. That is not a case to illus: 
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trate Rowland Hill’s (or some other man’s) 
protest against the devil having all the 
pretty tunes, for surely the Prince of Dark- 
ness never owned the copyright of Auld 
Lang Syne. But it is a curious transfer- 
ence nevertheless—the story of a soul told 
to the tune which has been associated from 
times beyond memory with the meetings 
and partings of convivial friends. It is the 
social glass suddenly confiscated and ex- 
temporised into a communion cup. 


So it is said that at some similar meeting 
held a long time ago, and not at Rawsten- 
stall, the hymn ‘‘ Come, O thou traveller 
unknown,’’ was sung to the tune of “‘ Rule 
Britannia.’’ No profanity could have been 
intended. It was the outcome of a sudden 
desire to crown Jesus Lord of all; patriot- 
ism, sociality, all times, tunes, and tempers, 
must belong to Christ. At times we have 
shared that feeling. By and by we dis- 
cover that certain of the current coins of 
this world are not stamped with the linea- 
ments of Jesus at all, and yet are not, 
on that account, to be deemed base metal. 
They are an excellent medium of exchange, 
and would be none the better for a sacred 
inscription and a saintly figure. They have 
their use in this world. The king of our 
spirits claimed no proprietorship in them. 
Render them to Cesar he said. It is as well 
to know that in the realms of thought, in 
pictorial art, in music, there are also terri- 
tories over which Christianity has no special 
claim. As John Wesley devoted one hour 
to the preaching of the cross, and the next 
one to reading Homer’s Ihad, or the 
latest whimsicality of Laurence Sterne, 
so we shall be none the worse Christians 
if we give our various faculties due exer- 
cise; to each hour its duty or pleasure, 
to each function its own tune. It is not 
written of Jesus, but only of Jehovah, 
‘“the Lord thy God is a jealous God.’’ 


TE concluding part of the second 
yolume of ‘‘Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments neu iibersetzt und fiir die 
Gegenwart erklart’’ is promised by 
Messrs, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, of Gét- 
tingen, the publishers, for Haster. The 
seventh part of this most admirable work, 
which, when completed, will form two 
large volumes, with a full index, was 
issued early last year, and only the 
illness of one of the writers has delayed 


its completion so long: But, meanwhile, 


a second edition has been in progress 
(the first volume is already complete), 
making an issue of 20,000 copies in all, 


which, for a work of this kind, is most. 


remarkable. The subscription price for 


this second edition is only M.12 up to 


the end of the present month, and we 


strongly recommend readers of the New 


Testament, who can use such a German 
book, not to miss this opportunity of 
securing it. Professor Johannes Weiss, 


of Marburg, is the general editor, and 


among the contributors are Professors 
Baumgarten, Bousset, Gunkel, and 
J licher. 


1906. 


‘<The wagon of Socialism needs to be 
hitched to the star of religious faith.’’?— 


R. J. Campbell, 


A notice of the first volume 
appeared in Tue Inquirer of April 7, 


THE INQUIRER. 


A RECENT memoir of La Musée Sociale 
(Paris, February 2) is of especial interest 
to English people: It consists of a com- 
parison between the Popular University 
movement as it exists in France and in this 
country. The writer draws on his personal 
knowledge of Ruskin College at Oxford for 
his description of the working of the idea 
among us: French perceptions of our 
national character and institutions are 
often true and always ingenious and sug- 
gestive: The address now before us does 
not lack the best qualities of rapid but not 
superficial appreciation, and its judgment 
will come to the members and friends of 
Ruskin. Hall as a shrewd and kindly 
greeting from their French comrades. In 


one point only does the comparative study 
seem to be less than just to the popular 
Universities of Paris and its sister towns. 
They are mainly or entirely for working 
people after their day’s work. Ruskin 


College, on the other hand, is a body of 


students whose business for the shorter 
or longer time being is primarily to study. 
That difference should account for the more 
strenuous nature of its curriculum with- 


out calling in the racial distinction of the 


two national characters: 


Ir is not possible to transcribe the spirit 
and verve of this sketch, but a few points 
may be noted. The spirit of Ruskin Col- 
lege is both civic and religious, religious, 
that is, m the English sense: And the 
writer’s definition of English religion is 
worth pondering. The students may be 
of any ‘‘faith’’ or none, the religious 
influence consists in'a ‘‘ discipline of the 
conscience.’’ The civic direction of the 
college leads to careful scientific study 
of the great social and political problems 
of life: In place of this religious citizen- 
ship the end of the French study is found 
in intellectual idealism. Oxford is con- 
cerned with what its students will have 
to do, Paris with what they should know ; 
Oxford seeks to control the will, Paris to 
guide the thought; Oxford would create 
citizens, Paris men: The memoir, it will 
be seen, is an essay towards disentangling 
the national psychology of the two groups 
of working men: To this we may add one 
physical aspect of the Ruskin students. 
The writer has been impressed with the 
rugged strength and force of the masons 
and other hand workers, as compared with 
bourgeois undergraduates. It is the pick 
of our wage earners who go to Oxford, 
but it is none the less a subject of gratifica- 
tion that to the eye of an observer from 
France they appear as men of power and 
promise. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, &c., 
received from A.W. B., J.M.C.; EH. G., 
A. M.A: W. OH G.S., P.J.;R Mc.Gs, 
S, BH. MSP HP. MOR S., BSE. LAT, 
A.W., T.S. W. 


Impressions of a Wanderer, by Manmath 
C., Mallik, is a surprisingly dull — book, 
considering that its contents have been 
suggested by experience of travel in many 
lands. The author’s style has no charm, 
and his ‘‘impressions’’ of national char- 
acter are not, as a rule, very discriminating. 
He devotes special chapters to Norway and 
Japan. [Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.] 
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SPIRITUS DEI: 


Keren blows the breath of Spring o’er land 
and sea, 
Mountain and mere, 
Country and town, wholesome and strong 
and free ; 
New life draws near. 


There is a breath of God, a spirit pure, 
Cleansing the heart, : 

Stagnation and corruption it can cure, 
Sweet health impart. 


Blow shrewdly, wind from Heav’n—still, if 
we shrink 
From thy rough breath, 
Destroy to save; for more than mortals 
think 
Life springs from death: 
The wither’d leaf and process of decay 
Precedes the birth 
Of Spring’s fresh beauty ; help it on its way = 
Up from dark earth: At 
The lower life, with morbid zest for sin : 
And sloth, must die, RS "i 
If God’s good Spirit may our spirits win 
To soar on high: a 
R: Bruce Boswe.t: oa 


THE CROWN. 


I soucut a crown without a thorn, 
If such a crown might be, 

A wreath of glory, won and worn 
In easy victory. f 


‘Thro’ all the world from east to west 


I sought, but sought in vain, 
For never soul was truly blest 
Without the touch of pain. 


Nay, when the victor’s wreath is won, we 
His glory seemeth loss ; 2 = 

Hath God a well-belovéd Son— : 
Behold him, on the cross! 


The crown I sought I never found, 


A nobler crown sought me— oa 
Twas that with which my Lord was Ee 
crown’d e 
For all eternity. ' a 
W. G. Tarrant. e 

2 

Ber 

THERE is a story which we have read a 
somewhere of the searching examination of ing 
a young ambitious man by an evangelical : = 
minister. The young man was going ag 
abroad, where he expected to gain a lucra- 2 
tive employment. ‘‘ And then ?’’ said 2 


the minister. ‘‘ Then I shall stay there so 4 
many years, and be able to save so much.’’ es 
‘*Andthen?’’ ‘* Then I shall come home 


and rest.’ ‘‘Andthen ?’’ ‘‘ Well, then, a 
then I shall die.”? ‘‘ And then?’’ The ks 
young man considered it. Unitarians and eo 
Liberals will have to consider. By and by Si 


they will see the old harsh dogmas given up, 
the Fatherhood of God everywhere ac- 
knowledged (in words at least); the pre- 
eminence of Christ very widely confessed ; 
the Old Testament rationally interpreted, 
asitis by Professor Peake ; the fellowship 
of the Saints made to include not only 
Unitarians, but men whose heresies were 
much graver (a kindly lecture on Voltaire 
was given the other day by a Methodist 
minister). And then rational Christianity 
will have to die and be judged, or it will 
justify its life by transforming modern 
civilisation and making it worthy of the 
great teacher whose name is now too often 
taken in vain. 
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LITERATURE. 


SIR GALAHAD OF THE SLUMS.* 

Tue author of this book has been for 
twenty-five years a devoted minister 
to the poor in the North End of Liverpool, 
and before that he was an elementary 
school teacher in the same district, the 
poorest. and most neglected of the city. 
He knows the district and its people through 
and through, and his story is woven of a 
succession of vivid pictures of their life. 

The structure of the story is very simple: 
It tells of a young minister, an Oxford 
man, who has come straight from the 
University to devote himself to Missionary 
work in the poorest quarter of Liverpool, 
and of an old school friend of his who has 
taken up the management of slum property 
as a business. These two. find common 
interests In the courts bordering upon 
Vauxhall-road, in the sanitary renovation 
of the property, and in the lives of the 
people. With these two, there is also an 
educated woman, a hospital nurse, and 
another, a student away at Oxford, until 
she comes to Liverpool on a visit, while 


her relatives also have a part to play in the 


fortunes of the story: But it is not from 
this circle that the hero is drawn; he is 
simply a dock-labourer, Jim Stephens, a 
man of men, physically and morally, essen- 
tially noble-in his generous humanity and 
ereat unselfishness, one who felt that to 
wrong a woman was the supreme infamy ; 
to him it was that the Oxford professor, 
from whom the young minister had gained 
his first inspiration, gave the name of ‘‘ Sir 
Galahad of the Slums.’* His story fur- 


nishes the deepest interest and the most 


pathetic incident in the book, with that of 
his sister and a younger brother, who brings 
disgrace upon them, and upon a young 
gitl, whom they thereupon receive into their 
home. 

We shall not tell the story here, it 
must be read in Mr. Haigh’s pages. And 
there, we can promise our readers that they 
will meet a variety of characters pictured 
with abundant humour and penetrating 
sympathy; the rough lads of the street 
corner, and among them plenty of good 
material going to waste and worse than 
waste for lack of honest and interesting 
occupation; the stalwart policeman, the 
steady workman ; the victim of drink, who 
in a dramatic episode signs the pledge in 
the minister’s blood, and yet that same 
evening makes a dash for a glass of whisky, 
but finally regains his manhood; those 
egregious frauds, the men from Middleton, 
‘* Spouty,’? and ‘‘ Dummy,’’ so_ nick- 
named -of their familiars in the common 
lodging house ; poor old Mother Flannagan, 
** Boots and Basket,’? whom the hospital 
nurse in time introduces to a new world 
‘of cleanliness and comfort, and in whose 
heart a deep well of tenderness is finally 
disclosed. These and others we find living 
in the story, as we are confident they have 
lived in the Liverpool which Mr. Haigh 
knows so well. He shows us the dark side 
‘of the city life, the disgraceful filth of the 


slums, the cruelty of the degraded life. 


harboured there, the coarseness and the 
_ hopeless apathy, but at the same time the 
nobler side of poverty, homes that are kept 
-*Sir Galahad of the Slums.” By J. L. 
Haigh. (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 
Liverpool: The Liverpool Booksellers’ Co. 6s.) 


sweet and clean, lives that are true and 
brave and pure amid the most distressing 
We see the 
minister and his friend working at relief 
through a winter of terrible distress, and 
what gymnastics and music can do even for 
There is much in the 
book which workers among the poor will do 
well to study ; but it is never didactic, it all 
comes in amid the constant interest of the 
story. One of the most beautiful things 
in the book is the opening of the new world 
for Jim Stephens in the little garden he 
makes, when they move from the Vauxhall- 
road court to a house up in Everton, and 
his growing delight in all the glory of nature. 
Something of this is told towards the end 
of the book by an enthusiastic girl, the 
student, who is engaged to the minister, and 
afterwards writes to him, recalling a day 
they all had together in the open country : 

‘““T want to tell you the effect your Jim 
produced upon me that day we walked 
It was just 


and discouraging conditions. 


the roughest lads. 


together towards Bidston Hill. 
as if I had found a worthy brother in him. 


He has ‘ the face of a man in the morning 
of the world,’ and the purpose of a man 


who relies upon his own strength. There 
is the quiet dignity of certainty about him, 
and the clean unconscious majesty of the 
child—a calm, irresistible force, not self- 
assertion ; one must accept it on account 
of its very selflessness. Not mere negation 
of colour, but the blending of all in a grand 
affirmative. ... For instance, when I 
was showing your Jim the beauty of a 
wayside flower, with which he was enrap- 
tured, he simply said: ‘ It’s very good of 
you to tell me this,’ and I was at one with 
the goodness of the sunlight, the clouds, and 
the breeze. Can you understand me, 
Vernon? JI simply told him; I had a 
right to tell him, he had a right to know. 
All things were his, and all things were 
mine. I] think he is one of Nature’s 
mystics. 
The soul 
of the man was there, silent, sacred, 
strong, and by its presence made me see 
as I never saw before. Oh, Vernon, how 
clean and pure the sunlight was that day ; 
how stately and majestically the clouds 
went sailing by; how deep the blue 
expanse beyond the clouds; how zntimate 
the joy and praise that came from field 
and hill, from gorse and tender floweret. 
Your friend enriched them all for me. 
when we stood on the hill, gazing into the 
crimson west, he added to the benediction 
of the day. I have met noble scholars 
and large-souled philosophers here in 
Oxford, the chosen representatives of their 
class. Their power and intensity and 
beauty of expression have made me 
wonder, and lifted me into the seventh 
heaven of delight. I now know a maguifi- 
cently simple man.”’ 

And then read further what Vernon 
Carruthers, the minister, said about this 
man, a plain dock labourer, after he was 
dead (pp. 540-549). 

While Jim Stephens, the ‘‘ Sir Galahad 
of the Slums,” is hero of this book, Car- 
ruthers himself has a. special interest for 
us in the record of his work, his growing 
experience of life, and the manner in which 
he makes his way into the affections of the 
people; and it is only here that we feel 
seriously inclined to dissent from Mr. 
Haigh’s. representation, and that in one 


And- 
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particular. We cannot believe that a 
man so essentially natural, so happy in 
his relations with the people, a friend in 
their homes, a comrade of the men, could 
have been so long in discovering that 
academical sermons, most carefully pre- 
pared and read at Sunday service, were 
of no use at his mission. Surely, he would 
not have waited for Eva King’s exhor- 
tation, but must have seen for himself, 
after very few weeks of preaching, that 
the only way was to speak simply and 
face to face with his people, and so have 
found his sermons out of the life they were 
living together. 

There may be other minor points in this 
story open to criticism, in the details of 
conversation and other matters, but. 
taken altogether, it is a very genuine 
book, and a true record of life and work 
among the poor. It is warmly to be 
commended as of special interest to all 
Liverpool people, and not only of living 
interest as a story, but of serious value to 
those who are facing the problems of city 
life, and desire to grapple with them in 
the spirit of a true Christian brotherhood 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIFE.* 


Tue. designation of this treatise by a 
Professor of the Faculty of Sciences at the 
Sorbonne raises expectations which are 
doomed to disappointment, for we are left 
at the conclusion of the book in the same 
darkness as at the beginning. 

‘¢ The anthropomorphic error,’’ coni- 
plains our author, “locates a human 
mental quality in all bodies considered to 
be living, and one of the consequences is 
the belief that an abyss separates living 
from not-living bodies.’’ So far is this 
from being the case that the most notorious 
anthropomorphists, like the Hindu Rishis, 
insisted upon the continuity of life in the 
mineral and the mammal, and believed in 
the language of Schelling: “‘ What sleeps 
in the crystal and slumbers in the flower 
dreams in the animal and wakes in man.”’ 
Anthropologists ascribe to lower forms of 
life not a human mental quality, but a 
mental quality of less developed order but 
of the same kind as in themselves ; and in 
this ‘‘ error ’’ scientists ike Romanes and 
Francis Darwin are ready to confirm them. 

Like the unscientific world, the world of 
men of science is divided into two sections, 
one of which, by constitutional tempera- 
ment, will insist upon pointing out that, 
after all, roses are only transformed 
mould growing on very prickly thorns ; 
while the other will utter glad surprise 
that the guiding life, through the instru- 
mentality of so savage a medium as the 
briar, has been able to create so delicate 
and fragrantly beautiful a thing of joy as 
the rose. 

Professor le Dantee belongs to the 
former category. So he has no scruples in 
saying: ‘‘ Life is only a surface accident 
in the history of the thermic evolution of 
the globe’’ (p. 22). “*To our vital 
phenomena we have applied language 
adapted to the description of all chemical 
phenomena; and the fact that such 
language is sufficient to characterise life 


*«The Nature and Origin of Life. In the 
light of new knowledge,” By Felix Je Danteo. 
With Introductory Preface by Prof. Robert K. 
Duncan. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) - 
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goes to prove that the particular essence of 
life is of chemical order ’’ (p. 55). ‘* Vital 
phenomena are at once colloid and chemi- 
cal’’ (p. 82). ‘‘ Give me a living proto- 
plasm, and I will re-make the whole animal 
and vegetable kingdoms ’’ (p. 249). 

Therefore he believes that the attempt 
will be successful in creating life in a 
laboratory one fine day. ‘‘ Our acquaint- 
ance with colloids is still so recent and 
rudimentary that we ought not to count 
on any speedy success in the efforts to 
fabricate a living cell. But the time will 
come when methodic analysis will allow of 
a reasoned synthesis.’’ 

That, then, is what modern materialism 
in the light of new knowledge promises, that 
is the confidence of the new science; but an 
old science said of this life, “* It is not born, 
nor doth it die; nor, having been, ceaseth 
it to be; perpetual and eternal, it is not 
slain when the body is slaughtered ’’ 
(Bhagavad Gita, ii. 20). 

To our author, who is sure that ‘‘ be- 
tween life and death the difference is of the 
same order as that which exists between a 
phenol and a sulphate,’’ and, in spite of 
Blake and Dante, and on the strength of 
the limitations of the vivisector’s dissecting- 
chamber, has the boldness to affirm that 
‘* we shall never see a man functioning 
without heat or oxygen,’’ the passage 
from the Gita is an instance of his abhor- 
rence : ‘‘ Old mystic ideas which preceded 
the advent of the scientific period.’’ But 
the suggestive articles upon the nature of 
life from the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge 
would seem to indicate that the old 
mystic ideas are coming back and are 
destined to lead the science of the future 
into more fertile fields than the arid plains 
of the past. What the Principal of 
Birmingham University has said by way of 
criticism of Haeckel applies equally to M. 
le Dantec. Both regard the total value of 
life as consisting in the material organism 
and the reaction upon it of the environ- 
ment ; both emphasise the least important 
manifestations of vitality, and define it in 
its narrowest meaning. Thus, to the 
French professor, man is a complex 
mechanism comprising several trillion cells 
co-ordinated by a highly perfected nervous 
system. Is this aspect of human life the 
chief aspect of man in the eyes of the 
biologist? Does not the very name 
‘* man,’’ the thinker, suggest a higher ? 

. Or is the biologist content to be reckoned 

among those who— 

‘* Not grieving that their greatest are so 
small, 

Do judge all Nature from her feet of clay, 

Without the will to lift their eyes and see 

Her godlike head crown’d with spiritual 

fire, 

And touching other worlds.”’ 

One would suppose that such books as 
the present, so lacking in a sense of wonder, 
so deficient in consciousness of the greatness 
and sublimity and mystery of life, so bare 
of reverence and humility, would have 
long ago consigned the mechanical theory 
of life to its place in the limbo of insufficient 
hypotheses. But facts are facts, and have 
their interest as facts, quite apart from the 
theories they are intended to establish. So 
M. le Dantec’s book, written in a concise 
and succinct style, and with thorough 
acquaintance with a large number of 
sciences, has a value apart from its general 
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purpose. The analogies he establishes 
between the lower biological operations 
and chemical or physical phenomena are 
particularly engaging. Thus, under the 
general function of bipolarity, he ranges 
chemical affinity, the electricities, biologic 
assimilation, and sexuality. Hibernation 
and perfect chemical repose furnish another 
parallel. The same instances which he 
relates have, however, been used to uphold 
quite contrary theories; for example, the 
behaviour of the antherozoids of ferns in 
malic acid, which is only a lower form of 
misled intelligence manifested by the fly 
laying eggs upon an orchid emitting odour 
like decayed meat, or shall we say, a 
human pilgrim of the infinite taking false 
for true, and illusion for reality ? 
J. Tyssut Davis. 
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DR. BRIGGS ON THE PSALMS.* 


Tuis second volume completes Dr. 
Briggs’s Commentary on the Psalms, and is 
marked by the same qualities which were 
conspicuous in the former half of the work. 
We still think that much space is occupied 
by matters which the student may be ex- 
pected to know already, and which, in any 
case, he could easily discover for himself 
by the help of grammar, lexicon, and Bible 
dictionary. Dr. Briggs is a great deal too 
bold in his emendations of the text, and 
his corrections are scarcely ever felicitous. 
They are not of such a kind that, whether 
right or wrong, they restore sense where it 
had ceased to exist in the Massoretic text, 
are effected by sparing alteration, and 
enable us to see how its corrupt reading 
arose. In other words, Dr. Briggs is not 
a critic of the same rank, or anything like 
the same rank, as Bickell, Wellhausen, or 
Duhm. Itisalsoa very great defect in such 
a bulky work that it gives the reader no 
account of the best emendations due to other 
Hebrew scholars. Indeed, the same thing 
is true even of the interpretations previously 
advanced. Take, for example, Psalm 
Ixxxiv. Dr. Briggs may be right in his 
view of the meaning inv. 4: ‘‘ Yea, the bird 
doth find a home for herself, and the 
swallow a nest for herself where she may 
lay her young. At Thy altars they praise 
Thee ever, my King and my God.’’ We 
say this may be right, though we doubt 
whether either the textual correction or the 
exegesis will commend itself to many. Dr. 
Briggs sees that the Massoretic text, accord- 
ing to which the birds find their nest on or 
at the altars, cannot be maintained. The 
altar, with its smoke and fire, would never 
have tempted a bird to build its nest 
there. But where all is uncertain, a choice 
of emendations and renderings should have 
been given, e.g., that of Hupfeld: ‘‘ The 
sparrow hath found a house, and the swal- 
low a nest where she hath laid her young: 
[But I] Thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my 
King and my God.’’ Or, again, the still 

(more ancient and widely supported view 
that the birds and the nestlings are meta- 
phors for the Israelites, or, it may be, the 
Levites. At the same time we must not, 
for a moment, forget that Dr. Briggs, besides, 
his acknowledged learning and ability, is a 


* “A Critical and Exegotical Commentary on 
the Psalms.” By C. A. Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Professor of Theological Hncyclopedia, &c., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; and 
Emilis Grace Briggs, B,D, (Edinburgh; T, & T. 

Clark, 10s, 6d.) j 
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man of independent judgment who forms 
his opinions after exhaustive investigation, 
and without the least inclination to follow 
one school rather than another. For him 
a view is never antiquated till it has been 
proved untrue. Sometimes, also, his re- 
marks are singularly illuminative. What, 
for example, could be better than the 
following criticism of Psalm exix. ? ‘‘ The 
law has become to him (?.e., the psalmist) 
the representative of his God. Through- 
out the psalm he ascribes to the law the 
attributes older writers ascribe to God ; 
looks to the law for the help and salvation 
that ordinarily come from God alone. 
The law is to him almost hypostatical, 
almost what the Memra became to later 
Judaism. It was eternal in heaven before 
it came to the earth and to man to remain 
everlastingly. Upon its observation de- 
pend life, salvation, knowledge, wisdom, 
happiness, and every joy. It is not true 
that this author has the Deuteronomic 
spirit. The personal allegiance to Yah- 
weh of D. has become a legal allegiance. 
The psalmist is far in advance of the 
priestly attitude of P. He is a scribe, an 
carly Pharisee of the highest and noblest 
type.’’? The student of the New Testa - 
ment as well as of the old will be thankful 
for a statement such as this. 
Wm. AvpIs. 


$< 
WOMAN’S POSITION LONG AGO.* 


Dr. Donatpson has brought to his 
study of woman’s position in ancient times 


the historian’s sineleness of purpose, and ~ 
oD > 


we have to thank him for a most delightful 
and informing book. Woman, in the 
times of which he tells, did not dream of 
claiming political equahty with man, even 
under the most democratic régimes. Never- 
theless, she was often the power behind the 
Government, whatever its form or com- 
plexion, and the principle of the ‘‘ Career 
to the talents ’’ received many a startling 
illustration and application at her hands. 
Readers of Homer are aware of the fine 
spirit of chivalry that characterises the 
two great poems. It is not merely that 
the story in both Iliad and Odyssey turns 
on affection for women, but that nearly 
every reference to them throughout these 
poems is pervaded by an almost tearful 
tenderness of love and admiration. As 
for the women themselves, they seem fully 
conscious of the love that protects them, 
and, though troubled at times by the 
thought of the uncertainty of Destiny, 
their days, as a rule, are serene and bright. 
Homer, doubtless, idealises to some extent 
the life which he depicts, but, as our 
author observes, ‘‘ even his idealisations 
are indicative of the current of his age.’’ 
For his illustrations of woman’s life in the 
Homeric period, Dr. Donaldson does not 
go beyond the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
though we could wish that for once he had 
done so in order to include that glimpse of 
fair women keeping holiday amid the 
happy throng described in the Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo. Coming to more 
historical times, and to Sparta and Athens, 
Dr. Donaldson gives an excellent account 
of the political situation in so far as it 


*«¢ Woman: Her Position and Iufluence in 
Ancient Greece and Rome and among the Karly 
Christians.’? By James Donaldson, M.A., LL.D., 
Principal of St. Andrews University. (Long. 
mans. 63, net.) : 
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affected woman’s life and lot. This is 
particularly necessary in the case of 
Athens, for a true understanding of the 
position of the stranger-women, the 
Hetairai or Companions. From __ these 
women, as a class, Dr. Donaldson seeks to 
remove the moral reproach which they 
have so long borne ; and, indeed, through- 
out the volume his effort is to judge of 
men and women by the ethical standards 
and ideas of their time rather than by 
those of our own. Of Roman maids and 
matrons he has naturally much to say, 
and specially interesting is his account of 
that gradual extension of the right of 
intermarriage which finally made it lawful 
for any man to marry any woman—a 
consummation that would have astonished 
the early patricians had they lived to see 
it. 

It is generally maintained that woman 
owes much to Christianity, and, in the 
long run, this is doubtless true. But.the 
obligation is not very apparent in what 
we learn of her condition in early Christen- 
dom. The first three ‘ centuries were, 
perhaps, the most unchivalrous age in 
history. For such vilification of woman 
as we find in the writings of Tertullian and 
other Fathers there is hardly a parallel in 
Pagan literature. The exaltation of celi- 
bacy and the general absence of real 
home-life in these three centuries “* may 
account in some degree,’’ says Dr. Donald- 
son, ‘‘for the striking features of the 
next century, and especially the prevalent 
hardness of heart. Then men disputed 
with the utmost bitterness and ferocity 
about minute points of doctrine which are 
now incomprehensible almost to everyone, 
and matters of absolute indifference to this 
generation, and they pronounced sentence 
of eternal damnation without the slightest 
compunction on all who differed from them. 
Then treatises were written the show why 
every heretic should be put to death in 
this life and tortured eternally in the life 
tocome. And there is scarcely a champion 
of the faith, orthodox or heterodox, who 
was not accused of fearful crimes.’’ This 
explanation of the odiwm theologicum has, 
no doubt, a great deal of truth in it, and 
it suggests that charity, in more senses 
than one, must begin in the home. 

J. M. Conney. 


> 
SHORT NOTICES. 

Selections from Dr. Johnson’s “* Rambler.” 
Edited with Preface and Notes by W. Hale 
White. One day, having read over one of 
his ‘‘ Ramblers,’’? Mr. Langton asked him 
(Johnson), how he liked that paper; he 
shook his head, and answered, “‘ Too 
wordy.’? Those whom this bright little 
volume of selections has again attracted 
to Johnson’s ‘‘ Ramblers ’’ will probably 
be inclined to endorse that verdict. 
Every Tuesday and Saturday, for the space 
of two years, Johnson so far overcame 
his constitutional indolence as to have a 
‘* Rambler ’’ ready for the public. ‘* This 
is a strong confirmation,’’ says Boswell, 
“* of the truth of a remark of his, that a 
man may write at any time, if he will set 
himself doggedly to it.’? Very true! 
But the doggedness which helped the writer 
may somewhat bore the reader. Perhaps 
that is one reason why the circulation of 
the paper only averaged about 500 copies. 
When after ‘‘ having supported for two 


years the anxious employment of a periodi- 


cal writer, and multiplied essays to upwards 
of two hundred ’—Johnson—‘“‘ determined 
to desist,” he confessed that he had ‘‘ never 


been much a favourite with the public.’’ 
He who has not the art to command popu- 


larity is very ready to scorn it, and Johnson 
posed as the instructor rather than the en- 
‘*T shall never 
envy the honours which wit and learning 
obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
numbered among the writers who have 
given ardour to virtue, and confidence to 
truth.’’ In this high endeavour, it must be 
confessed, Johnson is not seldom exceed- 
ingly dull and excessively wordy. No 
man could make a platitude look more 


tertainer of his readers. 


momentous. And to cut the ‘‘ Rambler ’’ 


up into extracts does not improve matters. 
A work of art should never be mutilated ; 
art, 
though by no means, the best of their genre. 
The felicities of Addison, the easy good 
humour of Goldsmith, were unattainable by 
Unsatis- 
factory as such ‘‘ Extracts’? are, Mr. 
Tf it does not 
incite us to take down the volumes of the 
‘* Rambler ’’ from their dusty seclusion, 
it may furnish a good excuse for again 
dipping into that masterpiece for all time— 
(H. Frowde. 


and Johnson’s ‘‘ Ramblers’’ are 


the author of the ‘‘ Rambler.’’ 


White’s book is welcome. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


TWO HISTORIANS. 
Tse late eminent historian, 


Written,’’ and concluded it by a story. 


‘“ At the end of this long and dismal 


discourse, let me tell a story. It is said 


that long ago a certain professor of English 
Law was also the Chief Justice of an 
One of his 
rulings was cited in the court presided over 


ancient episcopal franchise. 


by a Chief Justice of a more august kind, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
he rule that ?’ said my lord. 


is only fit to rule a copy-book.’ Well,’’ 


concluded Maitland, ‘‘ I will not say that 
this pedagogic function is all that should 


be expected of a professor of law, but still, 


copy-books there ought to be, and I would 
gladly spend much time in ruling them, if 
I thought they were to be filled to the 
greater glory of the history of English 


Law.’’ 


And very much of his time was spent, if 


not in ruling copy-books, in smoothing the 
way for future historians. According to 
Maitland, the time of the future historian 
‘* should not be wasted over bad texts, 
ill-arranged material, or assertions for 
which no warrantor is vouched.’’ To 
prevent this he gave himself heartily to 
what is usually regarded as the very 
drudgery of research. That recondite 
branch of history, diplomatics, was a 
delight to him, and he succeeded in 
inoculating his pupils with something of 
his own enthusiasm. 
** And yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay,”’ 
said Wordsworth of Milton. Why of 
Milton I could never understand ; but the 
words are true of Maitland. Some of 
‘« the lowliest duties ’’ in historical investi- 
gation he laid upon himself. In the 
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Maitland, some years ago, read a paper 
before a legal society on ‘‘ Why the 
History of English Law has not’ been 


‘ Did 
‘Why, he 


i8t 


thick, obscure jungle of legal history he 
did the work of a pioneer, making straight 
in the desert a highway for the future 
historian. As Sir Frederick Pollock put it, 
in speaking of the work of his late friend 
and colleague (I quote from memory only), 
‘* Whereas a former great authority on 
the history of institutions,’’? who shall be 
nameless, *‘ on demolishing a false position 
would leave the rubbish about, Maitland 
made such a clean sweep of it that no stone 
of stumbling—in other words, no unex- 
ploded fallacy—was left to embarrass the 
later investigator.’? Those who would 
examine his work in this particular might 
well consult his edition of Bracton’s Note 
Book, or some of the texts he so well 
edited for the Camden Society. He also 
contributed to the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ”’ the life of Henry de Bracton, 
the man who compiled the most important 
law-book of medieval England. Though 
a laborious, painstaking, and always in- 
teresting editor, Maitland was something 
much more. That history of English Law 
alluded to in the paper from which I have 
quoted was at last to be written, and 
written by Maitland in co-operation with 
Sir Frederick Pollock. Its two bulky 
volumes are a-monument of learning and 
lucidity. For masterly condensation of a 
vast subject, what can match Maitland’s 
brilhant introduction? But though law 
is a thing so intimate and universal, its 
disinterested study has few attractions for 
the average man, hence one of our greatest 
historians was known to few before the 
untimely end of his career. But one book 
outside the range of his legal studies will 
appeal, and not in vain, to a somewhat 
larger audience; I mean his beautifu 
record of the life of his friend Leslie 
Stephen. 

While Cambridge is still mourning the 
death of her Downing Professor of the Laws 
of England, Oxford has more recently 
suffered a somewhat similar loss by the 
death of Professor H. F. Pelham, Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, and President 
of Trinity College. 

On a dull March aiternoon, barely a year 
ago, the present writer found himself in 
the quaint old Hall of Serjeants’ Inn, then 
the temporary home of the Royal Historical 
Society, listening to a lecturer who, with 
the aid of a big map, was interpreting for 
us ‘* A Chapter in Roman Frontier His- 
tory.’ The bustle of Chancery-lane and 
Fleet-street was hushed, the feverish rush 
of modern life—what was it? The mind 
had gone back into the great past. The 
policy of the Flavian Emperors, the 
powerful tribe of the Chatti, the great 
Roman barrier 300 miles long, so recently 
and so thoroughly explored by the German 
Imperial Frontier Commission—these were 
the things that held our attention as we 
listened to the quiet conversational tone of 
Professor Pelham’s voice. 

The late professor of ancient history 
was by no means a prolific author. Like 
another great historian, the late Lord 
Acton, he left very little in print. He 
might be called a one-book man, and that 
one book is the valuable ‘‘ Outlines of 
Roman History,’’ a reprint, with additions 
and alterations, of his article on ‘* Roman 
History’ which appeared in the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


The work attained its fourth edition in the 
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latter part of 1905. It is an admirable 
example of clear, condensed narration, 
entirely free from the scrappiness and 
superficiality which so often mark the 
attempts to tell in one small volume the 
history of a long period. We feel, as we 
read, that the sure touch is derived from 
a reserve of deep and accurate scholarship. 

‘¢ A Chapter of Roman Frontier His- 
tory,’* to which allusion has been made, 
forms part of the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society for 1906. It 
shows how exhaustively the writer of the 
‘* Outlines of Roman History ’’ could deal 
with a detail of the great story, and 
intensifies our sense of the loss which 
historical science has suffered by the death 
of Henry Francis Pelham. 

Crpment EH. Pir. 


THE SPIRITUAL ENDEAVOURS OF 
THE BRAHMO SAMAJ. 


AN ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 


BY HEM CHANDRA SARKAR, M.A: 

On a thoughtful consideration of the 
religious history of the world one is in- 
clined to believé that all modern religious 
movements are shallow. When we think 
of the faith, devotion, and sacrifice of 
ancient times we cannot but be moved. 
The hunger and thirst atter religion 
which we find in people of those days 
seem to be altogether missing in modern 
times. In India, Buddhism, in spite 
of its stern, austere, and lofty ideal was 
enthusiastically embraced by men and 
women of all classes and ranks. Thou- 
sands of people became monks, who carried 
the gospel not only to the distant parts 
of India, but throughout the Continent 
of Asia. Even the son and daughter of 
Kmperor Asoka became Brhikshus and 
went as missionaries to Ceylon, such 
was the enthusiasm of the age. The 
faith and sacrifice of early Christianity 
are well-known. Hven in the middle 
ages thousands of men and women com- 
pletely effaced themselves for religion. 
They might have been mistaken, we are 
not considering their doctrines and views ; 
but what grand faith, devotion, and sacri- 
fice were in them. When we compare 
our age with these epochs of human 
history, a suspicion creeps into our mind 
that perhaps religion is losing its hold 
on the minds of men. We do not find 
the same devotion and sacrifice for religion ; 
at least, not in the same proportion. This 
barrenness is visible in all religions and 
denominations. At the present day the 
several religious denominations are making 
various provisions for the present and 
future comfort of their missionaries ; 
there are Provident Funds, Sustentation 
Funds, Pension Funds, and so many 
sorts of facilities and attractions. Yet 
they do not get men for religious work 
in sufficient numbers. In ancient times 
there were no board of directors for Mission 
Societies, no provision for the families of 
the missionaries, nor even for themselves. 
The only prospect before them was that 
of hardship, poverty, persecution and 
death. Yet people flocked in large num- 
bers in order that they might devote them- 
selves to the service of God. These signs 
point unmistakably to a falling-off in the 
religious earnestness of the age. Hmerson 
says a man’s highest is his God. We 
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can hardly say that our age has God for 
its highest concern. ede 

Many thoughtful people have been 
pained in noticing the shallowness of the 
religious spirit of the modern age. Amiel, 
a retired but deeply thoughtful Professor 
of Geneva wrote in his journal :—‘*‘ The 
great defect of liberal Christianity is that 
its conception of holiness is a frivolous 
one, or, what comes to the same thing, 
its conception of sin is a superficial one. 
The defects of the baser sort of political 
liberalism recur in liberal Christianity, 
it is only half serious, and its theology is 
too much mixed with worldliness.’* There 
is a deep meaning in Amiel’s remark. 
Roughly, the religions and their founders 
can be divided into two classes. One 
class is inspired by the intellectual needs 
of men. They noticed some grave error 
or superstition in the current beliefs ot 
men; their religion sprang in protest 
of these errors. The second class of 
religious teachers were impelled by the 
spiritual needs of humanity. They were 
deeply smitten by the sight of the sorrow 
and suffering of men. The gin and degra- 
dation of humanity appealed strongly 
to their hearts and in religion they found 
the solace and salvation of the human 
race; hence their cry was ‘‘ come unto 
me ye that are weary and heavy laden.’’ 
All the old religions were of this second 
class, that is, were based on a deep con- 
sciousness of sins and suffermgs of men, 
whereas the modern religious movements 
mostly sprang from an intellectual protest 
against current theological error and 
superstition. In them the consciousness 
of human sin and suffering is not so keen ; 
at their bottom was not that deep com- 
passion ior suffermg humanity. This is 
what Amiel means when he says ‘“‘ the 
great defect of liberal Christianity is that 
its conception of holiness is a frivolous 
one, or, what comes to the same thing, its 
conception of sin is a superficial one.’’ 
A religion which has its main emphasis 
on the intellect, which is not perennially 
ted from the living fountain of the heart, 
is found to be;somewhat barren and weak. 
Conscience is criticalnot dynamic. Recog- 
nition of truth or righteousness does not 
necessarily bring with it an enthusiasm 
for and devotion to truth or righteous- 
ness; enthusiasm and devotion are the 
contributions of the heart. The secret 
of the devotion and earnestness of the 
great religious teachers like Jesus and 
Buddha was an agonising compassion 
for human suffering. It is not meant 
that the distinction between truth and 
untruth, right knowledge and superstition 
is to be made light in any the slightest 
measure. The defect of what is called 
rationalism is not that it lays too much 
emphasis on intellect, but it dissociates 
itself too much from’ the sin and suffering 
of men. There was no religion which 
was in its effect more rational and destruc- 
tive than Buddhism. In a country like 
India, so thoroughly under the influence 
of priest and scripture, it did away with 
all traditional authorities. But it did 
this not so much by an appeal to intellect 
as to the heart. Buddha and his followers 
were inspired almost entirely by love for 
humanity. Similarly the unique success 
of Jesus’s ministry has been traced by a 
thoughtful writer of the last century to 
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what he calls his “‘enthusiasm for 
humanity.’* The same thing is proved 
by a fact of the present day religious 
world. Of the various religious move- 
ments of the present, all of which are — 
working with commendable zeal and 
energy, the most successfulis the Salvation 
Army; and this in spite of the fact that 
the Salvation Army cannot boast of the 
presence in its ranks of men of such high 
eminence, talent, learnig or scholarship 
as of other denominations. The secret 


of the success of the Salvation Army les e 
in the fact that it is inspired by deep = 
compassion for the sorrow and suffering — a 
of men, that it draws its inspiration from a 
and appeals to the heart. = 

Of course it is easily understood how 
modern religious movements came to be _ 
pre-eminently rationalistic; it cannot a 
also be doubted that this rationalistic 
protest was needed. But it has its dangers. =a 


It Often leads to an indifference to or 
partial slackening of the importance of 
life and character. It makes religion an 
object of confession not of culture. Religion 
does not consist in intellectual assent-to 
certain doctrines; religion is primarily 
a spiritual culture, a never-ending pro- 
gress towards periection. All the com- 
plaints of religious denominations of the 
present day spring from this fundamental 
evil of a wrong conception of religion. 
We have forgotten the spiritual ideal of 
religion and brought in what Amiel calls 
‘‘ the baser sort of political liberalism ’” 
in religious societies. The religious organ- 
isations of the present day have been too 
much influenced by the political model. 
The great task before the Brahmo Samaj 
is the establishment of the supremacy of 
spirituality in the midst of the material- 
istic and secularistic tendencies of the 
present day. Religion has been made too 
much light of in this modern age. People 
do not stand in awe and reverence before 
it. There is not a sufficiently deep rever- 
ence in the human heart for things spiritual: 
The words sin and salvation have lost 
their meanings. There is not that yearn- 
ing of the soul which says ‘‘as the hart 
panteth after the waterbrook so panteth 
my soul for thee, my God, living God.’” 
That impassioned love for God, which 
is the highest state of religious life, is the 
fruit of much prayer and meditation, of 
life-long spiritual endeavours. In modern 
times men have forgotten this ideal of 
religion; they have forgotten that 
spiritual life can be attained only after 
arduous spiritual combat. Ht was this 
spiritual combat, their spiritual exercizes, 
which generated such lovely characters, 
saintly lives among the religious sects like 
the Roman Catholics, the Vaishnavas 
and Sufis. Modern religions have much to 
learn fromthem. Can we not in this modern 
age attain to that faith, that hankerimg 
after God, that devotion and _ self-sacri- 
fice which characterised the lives of so 
many men in ancient religious societies ? 
Will not the Brahmo Samaj inspire a 
hunger and thirst for spirituality like 
those of the ancient days? The difficult 
task of spiritual revival in India rests on 
the shoulders of the Brahmo Sama). 
The Brahmo Samaj alone exists as a body 
for spiritual awakening. It is not a 
shallow, — half-political —_half-reforming 
association, with a sprinkling of spirituality, 
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It is a profoundly spiritual movement. 
Its object is to bring back a new faith, 
a deeper faith, a higher love in this age 
of materialism and secularism: In order 
to realise this object the Brahmo Samaj 
needs a living spiritual culture, an earnest, 
steady, impassioned seeking after God; 
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MRS. VANCE SMITH. 

ANNOUNCEMENT was. made in _ these 
columns a fortnight since of the death of 
the widow of the Rev. Dr. George Vance 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth Ann Todd, younger 
daughter of the late Mr. Edward Todd, 
formerly of Tadcaster, and later of Altrinc- 
ham, was the second wife of Dr. Vance 
Smith, to whom she was married in 1894. 
She was an active and devoted member 
of the Dunham-road congregation, and a 
generous helper of much denominational 
and social work. She was specially kind 
and thoughtful in her sympathy with those 
in trouble. With a cultured mind and 
many interests she was particularly fond 
of foreign travel, and often made. others 
share in her enjoyment of it. In the course 
of a memorial sermon preached on Sunday 
morning, March 10, the Rev. Dendy Agate 
said :— 

** That which she seemed to be in out- 
ward graciousness and kindly ways that 
was she inherinnersoul. She had strength 
as well as sweetness; she could take her 
own line and keep it in all things which 
appeared to her right and just. But the 
sources of true and upright and generous 
life were seated deep within. Some of us 
feel especially grateful to her for her strong 
devotion to the religious principles iden- 
tified with this house of prayer, for her 
interest in all that went om here, and in 
the Sunday school. And the impression 
she made on us, who knew her well, she 
made also on others beyond our little 
circle of. fellowship. The day after her 
death I was struck by spontaneous evidence 
of this, given by one belonging to another 
denomination, who knew her just as a 
customer in his place of business. I had 
said something of what we felt we had 
lost, and how good and sympathetic she 
was, and he answered: ‘ Yes, I knew her 
only by her coming in sometimes on 
business, but it always seemed to me that 
she was one of God’s people.’ It was 
simply and naturally said. I felt how true 
it was, and I rejoiced at the testimony 
thus offered. ..< : To be truly ‘of 
God’s people,’ in childlike trust, in faithful 
service, in brotherly sympathy, what more 
can any of us desire ?”’ 

Rather more than two years ago Mrs. 
Vance Smith presented to Chapel Lane 
Chapel, Bradford, a beautiful stained glass 
window in memory of her husband, who 
began there his career as a minister. The 
Rev. EH. Ceredig Jones also made reference 
to her on March 10. Mr. Jones said :— 

‘* She united in herself the widest culture 
and the guilelessness and simplicity of a 
child. No good cause in the neighbourhood 
which had for its aim the alleviation of 
suffering or the uplifting of humanity 
appealed to her in vain, Among the poor 
and friendless she went about doing good, 
like the great Master whom she loved to 
follow.”’ , 
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Having referred to the memorial window 
and Dr. Vance Smith’s long and fruitful 
labours, Mr. Jones concluded :— 

‘* The donor’s memory, as well as that of 
her husband, will be perpetuated here for 
centuries, and successive generations of 
worshippers within these walls will feel 
grateful to her for her beautiful gift. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


———————— 

I exprcr we have all of us at one time 
or another played at soldiers, and I know 
that one of our favourite hymns is, ‘‘ On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers.’’ Have you ever 
wondered what sort of soldiers ‘‘ Chris- 
tian soldiers ’’ should be? What’ sort of 
battles they should fight? What sort of 
victories they should seek to win ? 

_ Can we all be ‘‘ Christian soldiers ’’ I 
wonder? Can we picture life as a battle 
for each one of us, as we picture life as a 
journey or voyage? We are taught not 
to quarrel, not to hurt anybody, not to 
fight. Then how can we. be soldiers ? 

I have been reading a story about a 
small boy who wanted to bea soldier. It 
is a sad story, for he has a bad accident 
and does not live to grow up. But it is 
also a happy story, for though he has a 
hard battle to fight, he wins. 

Near Leonard’s home was a large camp, 
and the little boy was of course much 
interested in the soldiers and all their 
doings, in their talk and their ways of 
living. He made friends with an old Irish 
soldier, and soon declared that when he grew 
up, he was ‘* going to grow into an owld, 
owld soldier.’’ 

One day Leonard was taken in a carriage 
to see the regiments march past out of 
the camp with their bands of music, and 
if was then the accident happened. Some- 
how, in his excitement, as he stood up with 
his puppy dog in his arms, they both fell 
from the carriage into the road. The dog 
Sweep was none the worse, but poor little 
Leonard’s back was hurt so much that he 
could never run about again. 

He had been rather a spoilt child, 
not accustomed to obedience and expecting 
to get just what he wanted. Now that he 
was a little invalid he expected more than 
ever to have just what he wanted. It was 
difficult to refuse him anything, and still 
more difficult to please him. For some- 
times the pain was very hard to bear, and as 
he did not even try to be patient and brave, 
he grew more and more peevish and cross. 

Leonard had a wheel-chair and sometimes 
could walk a very little with the help of 
crutches. These crutches were generally 
near at hand, and unhappily he found 
them convenient for thumping on the 
ground when he was cross, and even for 
striking anyone who displeased him. 

One day, after he had been very im- 
patient and naughty, his mother had a 
long talk with him about soldiers. It had 
been a terrible disappointment to him that 
now he could never be a soldier. He had 
meant to be such a brave soldier! Now 
instead of a sword he had to have a crutch 
and he was using it to hurt, not enemies, but 
friends—friends who were doing their 
very best for him. To hit his nurse be- 
cause he was cross was to be a coward, 

His mother helped him to see that there 
are different sorts of courage and cowardice, 
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different sorts of battles to be fought and 
won. He could, if he tried, put the soldier 
spirit into his life as a cripple. 

Leonard was only a very little chap—not 
more than eight years old—he was only 
six when the accident happened, but he was 
quite old enough to understand what his 
mother meant. He understood that even 
if he could never be a real soldier, he could 
still try to be like one. He could still 
** obey orders ’’ like a soldier, he could 
bear pain patiently and bravely as a. 
soldier should bear his wounds. Leonard 
knew that he had been a coward to his nurse 
Jemima, and he made a brave beginning by 
telling her how sorry he was. 

‘* | beg your pardon, Jemima, I am verv 
sorry, and I’ll never do so any more. I 
didn’t want to beg your pardon before, 
because I was naughty, and because you 
trod on my Sweep’s foot. But I beg 
your pardon now, because I am good— 
at least I am better, and I am going to 
try to be good.’’ : 

And he did try very hard. But he found 
it hard to believe that courage in bearing 
pain and disappointment could count for 
as much as courage in battle. He could 
not believe at first that conquering his 
own crossness and impatience could count 
as much as conquering the enemies of 
his country. So he thought he would 
ask the bravest man he knew. This was 
a young officer who, for some special deed 
of courage in battle, had received the Vic- 
toria Cross—the greatest honour a soldier 
can win. 

This V.C., as Leonard called him, was 
coming the next evening, and Leonard 
was very good all the next day that he 
might be allowed to see him. When they 
meet, the boy tells the soldier all about 
it and asks his opinion. 

‘* How do you do, V.C.? I am very 
glad to see you. I wanted to see you more 
than anything in the world. I hope you 
don’t mind seeing me, because I have been 
a coward, for I mean to be brave now; 
and that is why I wanted to see you so 
much, because you are a very brave man. 
The reason I was a coward was partly 
with being so cross when my back hurts, 
but particularly with hitting Jemima 
with my crutches, for no one but a coward 
strikes a woman. She trod on my dog’s 
toes. This is my dog. Please pat him ; 
he would like to be patted bya V.C. He is 
called the Sweep because he is black. He 
lives with me all along. I have hit him, but 
I hope I shall not be naughty again any 
more. I wanted to grow up into a brave 
soldier, but I don’t think perhaps that I 
ever can now ; but Mother says I can be a 
brave cripple. I would rather be a brave 
soldier, but I’m going to try to be a brave 
cripple. Jemima says there’s no saying 
what you can do till youtry. Please show 
me your Victoria Cross.’? So they made 
friends, and the soldier carried the little 
cripple away into a quiet corner, to have a 
long talk. The V.C. was quite sure that it 
would count as much to be a really brave 
cripple as to be a brave soldier, and as a 
soldier who was a V.C. ought to know, 
Leonard was satisfied. 

He did go on trying. The story tells 
how brave and patient he was, in spite 
of his pain. You should read it all. It 
is Mrs. Ewine’s ‘‘ Story of a Short Life.’’ 

Linian Haun, 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY. 

Tus Rey. R. J. CAMPBELL’s much expected 
book on ‘* The New Theology ”’ is pub- 
lished this week. It is to be taken, as he 
himself says both in the Introduction and 
the Conclusion of the book, simply as an 
outline or summary of the teaching which 
he has been giving from the pulpit of the 
City Temple ever since he went there. It 
is not an Apologia. There is no word as 
to his own position as minister ofa church 
with an uncompromising dogmatic trust, 
nor as to his position in the fellowship of 
Congregational churches. It is rather a 
manifesto which gathers up into a con- 
venient form the teaching which has 
recently been scattered broadcast, and 
has been the subject of a great deal 
of loose journalistic discussion. It gives 
to the public, interested in progressive 
religious thought, a welcome opportunity 
of considering Mr. CamMpBeLt’s teaching 
asa whole. 

* “Where or when the name New 
Theology arose I do not kneow,’’ says 
Mr. CamMpBeLL, “but it has been in 
existence for at least one generation. It 
is neither of my invention nor of my 
choice. It has long been in use, both in 
this country and in America, to indicate 
the attitude of those who believe that the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith need 
to be rearticulated in terms of the im- 
manence of Gop. . : Creeds or no 
creeds, we hold that the religious experi- 
ence which came to mankind in JEsus of 
NAZARETH 18 enough for all our needs, and 
only requires to be freed from limiting 
statements in order to lay firm hold once 
more upon the civilised world. The New 
Theology is an untrammelled return to 
the Christian sources in the light -of 
modern thought. Its starting-point is a 
re-emphasis of the Christian belief in the 

Divine immanence in the universe and in 
mankind.’* 

And after all it is not theology as such 
that is the fundamental interest. That is 
only the necessary accompaniment of a 
deeper movement. What Mr. CAMPBELL 
is bent upon isnot so much are-statement 
of truth as the renovation of life. This 
he affirms at the outset and again at the 
conclusion of the book :—* It only remains 
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to reiterate my conviction that the 
movement represented by the New The- 
ology is only incidentally theological at 
all; it is primarily a moral and spiritual 
movement. It is one symptom of a 
great religious awakening which in the 
end will re-inspire civilisation with a living 
faith in Gop and the spiritual meaning of 
life. If what I am trying to do can con- 
tribute in any way towards this grand 
result, I shall be humbly thankful to the 
Giver of all good.’’ 

We have already pointed out on a 
previous occasion, what indeed Mr. 
CampseELL fully acknowledges in this 
book, that the movement in which he is 
engaged has about it nothing sectional or 
sectarian. He did not originate it, and 
does not claim to be its leader; It is 
going on among liberal Catholics in Italy 
and France, and in the Protestant 
churches of the Continent, and, of 
course, in America, while in this country 
Churchmen and Unitarians alike have a 
share in it. Indeed, Unitarians, while 
they must now rejoice to find themselves 
in the midst of a much larger movement 
of thought and Jife, cannot forget that 
their leaders have been for two genera- 
tions at least pioneers and prophets of 
the spiritual freedom, the ethical awaken- 
ing, the scientific loyalty to truth, which 
furnish the essential elements, by means 
of which the new victory of faith is to 
be achieved. Mr. CAMPBELL’s distinction 
is that he holds the attention of a great 
public, and has compelled men to listen and 
to think. In this book he offers a fearless 
challenge, and we honour him for it. We 
are with him heart and soul in the desire 
that truth may prevail, and that in all 
the churches there may be a new sincerity 
of religious life, with a firm hold upon 
the real things of human need and aspira- 
tion, and an overmastering power to 
mould the world to nobler issues; for 
‘“the New Theology is the gospel of the 
kingdom of God.’* 

This book, however, apart from the 
deeper purpose, is chiefly occupied w:th a 
theological restatement, and we naturally 
turn with the keenest interest to its 
doctrine of Gop and of Curis. 

‘* Tt is the immanent Gop with whom 
we have to do,’’ says Mr, CaMPBELL. 
How does he present this great truth to 
us? And will his statement stand the 
test of the deepest spiritual experience of 
our religious life? We hope very soon to 
have from Professor Upton an examina- 
ton of the religious philosophy of Mr. 
CAMPBELL’s position, but may say here at 
once that there are aspects of his inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of Divine Im- 
manence which we find entirely uncon- 
vincing, 

‘“When I say Gop,’’? we read in the 
chapter on ‘‘Gop and the Universe,’’ 
‘““T mean the mysterious Power which 
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is finding expression in the universe 
and which is present in every 
tiniest atom of the wondrous whole. 
I find that this Power is the one reality 
I cannot get away from, for whatever 
else it may be, it is myself. ... What 
infinity may be we have no means of 
knowing . . . The real Gop is the Gop 
expressed in the universe and in yourself. 
The question is not whether. you shall 
believe in Gop, but how much you can 
believe about Him? You may think with 
Haeckel that this universe is the out- 
come of the fortuitous interaction of 
material forces, without consciottsness 
and definite purpose behind them ; or 
you may believe that the cosmos is the 
product of intelligence, ard ‘means 
intensely and means good,’ but you 
cannot help believing in Gop—the 
Power revealed in it. 
* * * 

My Gop calls always -to my deeper 
soul, and tells me I must read Him by 
mine own highest and best, and by the 
highest and best that the universe has 
yet produccd. Thusthe last word about 
Gop becomes the last word about man: 
it is Jesus. Materialists may tell me 
that the universe does not know what it 
is doing, that it goes on clanking and 
banging, age after age, without end or 
aim; but I shall continue to feel com- 
pelled to believe that the Power which 
produced JEsus must at least be equal to 
Jrsus. So Jesus becomes my gateway 
to the innermost of Gop. When I look at 
Him I say to myself, Gop is that, and, if 
I can only get down to the truth about 
myself, I shall find Iam that too. 

* * * 

To all eternity Gop is what He is, and 
never can be other; but it will take Him 
to all eternity to live out all that He is. 
In order to manifest even to Himseli the 
possibilities of His being, Gop must limit 
that being. There is no other way in 
which the fullest self-realisation can be 


attained. 
a * * 


To put itin homely, everyday phrase- 
ology, Gop is getting at something, and 
we must help Him. We must be His eyes, 
and hands, and feet ; we must be labourers 
together with! Him.”’ 

There appears to us, we must confess, 
a strange presumption in such a declara- 
tion of what Gop must do. Mr. CaMpBeL 
has said that “ what infinity may be we 
have no means of knowing.’’ But may 
we not with perfect truthfulness say that 
we are in our own life, in this present 
world, in the presence of Gop, who is the 
Infinite? And when we use the term 
infinite, it does have an actual meaning 
for us, as that which is for ever and 
immeasurably beyond all our infinite 
powers. Gop is not only immanent, but 
transcends the whole order of this uni- 
verse, and our experiencs as spiritual 
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beings simply is that we find ourselves 


with God in this world, compassed by His 
presence, held in His care. But from the 
declaration ‘‘I also am Gop’’ we turn 
with utter repugnance, and distrust the 
religious philosophy that can draw such a 
conclusion. It appears to us false to the 
whole range of religious experience. 

Mr. CampsBent finds in Jesus ‘the 
innermost of God.’’ But then again we 
stumble, ‘Jesus was God, but so are 
we.’ ‘Jesus expressed fully and com- 
pletely, in so far as a finite consciousness 
ever could, that aspect of the nature of 
God, which we have called the eternal 
Son, or Christ, or ideal Man, who is the 
Soul of the universe.’’ “It is quite a 
false idea to think of Jesus and no one 
else as the Son of God mearnate. :: . 
Let us go on thinking of Jesus as Christ, 
the very Christ of glory, but let us realise 
that that same Christ is seeking expression 
through every human soul. He is incarnate 
in the race in order that by means of 
limitation He may manifest the inner- 
most of God, the life and love eternal. 
To say this does not dethrone Jesus; it 
lends significance to His life and work. 
He is on the throne, and the sceptre is in 
His hand. We can rise towards Him by 
trusting, loving and serving Him; and 
by so doing we shall demonstrate that we 
too are Curist, the eternal Son.’’ And 
we are told that in Manchester recently 
nearly the whole of Mr. CampBEL.’s 
prayer was addressed to CHRIST. 

We do not find the exposition either 
lucid or spiritually convincing, and we 
cannot help notmg throughout this book 
that of the FaruEer, in whom ” Jesus 
trusted, and to whom he prayed and 
taught us to pray, we hear very little. 
Yet we have found Mr. Camppain saying 
that ‘‘the religious experience which 
came to mankind in Jesus of Nazareth 
is enough for all our needs.’’ There we 
should say, rather than in much of Mr. 
CAMPBELL’s speculation, is the true 
guidance, by which the simple-minded 
and the simple-hearted will be led into 
the profounder truth of our life with Gop. 
JEsUs with the Farner, our life with Gon; 
but neither he nor we ourselves Gop: 
that is the thought in which we rest. 


Ir is proposed to issue a memorial 
volume of “Essays and Poems’’ by the 
late Rev. H. Kelsey White, with a brief 
memoir by Lionel 8. Birch. The volume is 
to contain Mr. Kelsey White’s essays on 
“Shakespeare as a Religious Teacher,”’ 
‘* Woman in Shakespeare,’’ ‘* The Super- 
natural in Shakespeare,’’ and “ Litera- 
ture and Social Progress,’’ and there will 
be a portrait. The issue depends ona suffi- 
cient number of subscribers being secured 
at 2s. net a copy, the price afterwards to 
be 2s. 6d. net. Orders may be sent to 
Mr. J. R. Tutin, 189, Albert-avenue, 
Hull, to be paid on delivery of the book; 
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‘*A PIECE OF SPRING.’’ 


A child? A fragment of the morn, 
A piece of Spring! 

Av the beginning of the poem in which 
these lines occur, William Watson describes 
himself in the act of looking at a yellow 
curl, cut from the head of a five-year-old 
laddie living in a land of sunshine where 
‘* vineyards, steeped in ardent hours,”’ 
slope to the shores of a beautiful Swiss 
lake. The soft little tress of gleaming 
gold, as it lies in his hand, reminds him of 
many things—of birds, of sunlight ‘‘ scam- 
pering over corn,’’ of the fuller radiance 
that fills those foreign skies, of the joyous 
spring-ecstasy which one must always 
associate with extreme youthfulness. But 
then his thought deepens,’and he speaks of 
those in whom ‘‘ the spirit waxes numb,”’ 
because the glow and ardour has gone out 
of their lives; so that for them even 
the sun in heaven is no concern of theirs, 
nor the day anything more than the witness 
of labours which they perform hke captives 
‘* chained to their task in sightless mine.’’ 

‘* How is it,’? some might say, who 
object to thinking on the ground that it 
makes one serious, ‘* how. is it that this 
lyrist cannot even allude to a little boy’s 
curls without dragging in the sadness of 
humanity ?’? The poet would probably 
answer, if the question were addressed to 
him, ‘‘ Because all things are linked 
together in this strange world—happiness 
and sorrow, truth and error, peace and 
strife, beauty and ugliness, so that unless 
one’s vision is narrowed one cannot even 
look on a child’s gleaming hair without 
thinking how life’s tedium may one day 
turn its sunny gleam to ashen grey.’’ 
And indeed, to the man who has really 
lived, and suffered, and loved at all, not 
even the primrose (as Wordsworth knew), 
can be just a primrose and—nothing 
more! He will feel as humble before it as 
Tennyson did when he marvelled at the 
flower in the crannied wall, realising that 
if he could but understand what that was, 
‘*yoot and all, and all in all,’’ he would 
understand ‘* what God and man is.’’ 

‘* A child a piece of Spring!” 
How much we should like to think that 
every little one in the land did, in its own 
small body, bear about the living spirit 
of that vigour and beauty we associate 
with the months of April and May! How 
happy one might be if, in spite of all other 
ills that human flesh is heir to, one knew 
that childhood, at least, was everywhere 
protected from the sordid horrors of life! 
The glory of the summer, and the fruits 
of autumn, are dependent upon the simple 
flowering, in sunlight and showers of all 
growing things in spring; and how much 
more are the welfare of the human race, and 
the development of the soul in man, 
dependent on the love and wisdom which, 
like fairies, should hover round every 
cradle in the land? If one looks in certain 
directions one finds the work of these 
fairies noticeably shown in bright eyes, and 
velvet-soft cheeks—in sturdy limbs and 
tossing curls—in bright laughter and the 
sweet baby chatter which is so irresponsible 
and joyous; and it is quite possible to 
draw from these a feeling of pride in the 
nation which can produce such beautiful 
realities. 

But what of the preternaturally shrewd 


eyes that peer out at one from under matted ' 


listlessly against the toil-worn 
mother’s shoulder, of the unkempt heads 
which are cuffed when they should be 
caressed, and the crippled and stunted 
forms into which the full tide of health 
has never yet been poured? These also 
belong to our country, and are the very 
real products of one knows not how 
much misery and wrong, crime and 
despair, in the past ; and when one realises 
their utter pathos, one can only feel that 
the poet’s words must be, indeed, almost a 
mockery to any but men and women living 
in a fool’s paradise of selfish prosperity. 

The articles recently written by George 
R. Sims on the subject of child-demoralisa- 
tion, and the effects of drink, ignorance, and 
sheer stupidity on infant mortality, have 
opened many peoples’ eyes to the appalling 
state of things which exists in the ‘‘ Babes’ 
Inferno.’’ The writer makes no attempt 
at pretentiousness of style. He is neither 
a poet nor a philosopher, dealing pictur- 
esquely, in the literary manner, with cer- 
tain interesting phases of human life. 
He is merely a journalist (it is all he claims 
to be) describing in plain language the 
facts he has seen with his own eyes; and 
sometimes the very baldness of his phraseo- 
logy fills one with a keener sense of horror 
than a vibrating line out of Dante. H 
less than half of his statements were true, 
the pains he has taken to bring such facts 
before the public would have been justified ; 
but not only is sincerity stamped on every 
word in his sparse, curt narrative, but (as 
the writer himself hints) there is more, 
a thousandfold, behind. And indeed one 
has only to remember what harm a little 
inattention to cleanliness, a little neglect 
of precautionary measures in regard to 
disease or contaminating influences, a 
little too-much self-indulgence, or too 
scant a knowledge of the purposes of life, 
can accomplish, even in a ‘** comfortable ”’ 
household, in order to dimly realise what 
unspeakable and irreparable mischief is 
done to the human race in sordid slums 
where every law of health and morality 
is violated hour by hour. Of all the ills 
done by men or women who had their 
birth in the veritable abysses of modern 
England, there is nobody living who, if 
he knew all the circumstances which have 
combined to bring about such evil deeds, 
would dare to speak of ‘‘ punishment ”’ 
in connection with these miserable beings, 
except as a necessary process of restraint 
and reformation. 

One remembers how, in that memorxable 
book, ‘‘ No. 5, John Street,’’ the author 
speaks of the terrible struggle that goes 
on in so many places for just enough food 
to satisfy the animal craving for an 
hour or two. That craving, so im- 
perious and unconquerable, which has 
in it no idealism, no ethical purpose, 
no humanity, when it becomes—as it 
must become with thousands—the one 
absorbing aim of life, has stamped its 
terror on the faces of the children of our 
poorer brethren ineradicably. But on 
those wolfish little countenances there 
is the shadow of a worse thing than this, 
the shadow of positive viciousness, bred 
from the squalor amid which their eyes first; 
opened. Cruelty, crime, , passion—these 
are words which remind us unpleasantly 
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of the crudities of life. We would rather 
talk about the hawthorn-blossom, and the 
flower by the river’s brink! But truths 
must be faced, and ideals made practical ; 
and every would-be helper in the work of 
reformation must go through the inferno 
before he knows what those ideals are 
worth, 

That was a true saying of Mr. Campbell’s 
that a church ‘‘ has nothing to do with 
getting man into heaven, but with getting 
heaven into man.’’ Religion, which is 
the highest idealism of all, does not consist 
in setting up the vision of a. far-off and 
impossible Kingdom of God which people 
will climb to ‘‘ when the time is ripe.’’ It 
consists rather in bringing the vision of good- 
ness right down into the beating heart of our 
own generation, so that it may daily become 
less possible for sane, healthy people to 
witness the sordid sights in our midst, and 
turn from them with a mere spasm of futile 
pity. It shows us, on the one hand, the 
beautiful human entity which is joyous 
and fragrant as the dawn or the spring- 
time; on the other hand, it shows us the 
wretched, unfledged soul of a child, robbed 
of its heritage of light, air, love, and nur- 
ture, and sternly proclaims that man must 
never rest until the last is even as the first. 


Haunting eyes follow us from those | 


dens of savagery where the hope of the 
future lies trampled, like a fair flower, in 
filth and grime. Piteous voices call to us 
from wretched homes where little ones 
are dying in misery and pain, whose 
mothers, even, do not know what love 
and decency are. Shall one put these 
out of mind, and pass on happily to our 
enjoyment of merry April, in cowslip 
meadows where laughing children play 
whose lives are veritably a part of the 
springtime of the world? Or shall we 
respond to that within us which calls on 
every human soul to do its share, however 
small, in the battle against evil; and so 
lend voice or hand, as we are best able, to 
support causes which shall ultimately make 
childhood in every land ‘‘ a fragment of the 
morn’? $ Laura G. AcKRoyYD. 


.IN THE CROW’S NEST. 

Tan first stroke awakened Corvus, who 
counted one—two—three—four. ‘‘ Ah,’’ 
said he with relief, ‘‘I have still a few 
min—,’’ when he was interrupted by the 
alarum at a quarter to five. Before long 
he was hastening under the frosty stars 
to the station, and anon speeding down the 
dark Engadin, up the dim Val Bever, 
through the long tunnel beneath the Rhine- 
Danube watershed, and down the erey 
Albulatal. It was at first too dark to read 
‘* Jiirg Jenatsch,’’ so Corvus opened at 
random the book of memory—not his own 
autobiography, but a more pleasing volume. 
The page he hit on, prompted no doubt 
by the purpose of his journey, was that of 
England in April. 


‘*Whan that Aprille with his shoures 


swoote 

The drought of Marche hath perced to the 
roote, 

And baythed every veyne in swich 
liquour 


Of which virtu engendred is the flour ; 
Whan Zephyrus eek with his swoote 
breathe 
Enspired hath 
heathe 


in’ everiche holte and 
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The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne | basket—the red-bearded miller roaring at 


Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne, 
And smale foules maken melodie 
That slepen all the night with open eye, 
So priketh hem Nature in her corages, 
Then longen folk to gon on pilgrimages,’ 


] 


some doubtful jest of the cherubic somp- 
neur; the pardoner crying his wares, and, 
last of all, that vile sneak the reeve.— 

At Alvaneu a change must be made from 
train to mail-coach, and Corvus climbs 


especially to return thanks for recovery | up the long slope to Wiesen, dashes down to 
from sickness; and Corvus hopes, when | the Barentritt, and travels through the 


April arrives, to travel on a similar errand. 
To-day shall decide. 

The early birds in the carriage are chat- 
tering Ladin, and what glimmers through 
the window is snowy mountain and pine 
forest; but against this background 
a many-coloured troop starts out, riding 
through the green lanes and copses, and 
the budding hop-gardens of Kent, and 
Corvus can hear their quaint old English 
speech. There goes the Knight who 

“ never yit no vilanye ne said 

{n all his life, unto no maner. wight,”’ 
and his accomplished gallant of a son, with 
‘‘lockes crulle, as they were laid in presse.” 
Behind them rides the nut-headed yeoman, 
and not far off the gentle Prioress, whose 
French and manners were so unexception- 
able; for indeed she 
“*peyned hir to countrefete cheere 
Of court, and ben estatlich of manere.’’ 

The solid merchant 

(‘‘ There wiste no man that he was in 

dette ’’) 

chatted with the Serjeante-atte-lawe, whose 

face was a closed volume of important 

affairs. 

‘* Nowhere so besy a man as he there nas; 
And yet he seemed besier than he was.’’ 
Here at Preda we are in the Rhine 

basin. Three children get in, going to 

school at Bergiin, and beguile the time 
with a gameof Jas. When the conductor 


-comes round for tickets they proffer him 


an ace of spades; he laughs, and stops 
awhile to watch and criticise their game, 


|The train plunges into a mountain, turns 


on itself and bores beneath its own tracks, 
swings across the Albula, back and forth, 
over a couple of viaducts, and threads 
another spiral tunnel underneath the 
first, Now it sees Bergiin far beneath it, 
and in two long zig-zags, each ending in a 
spiral tunnel, it climbs down to the village ; 
and to there, on the tip of Piz d’Aela, 
suddenly the golden sunlight ! 


The snow grows deeper and deeper, the | 


opening valley gives us ever more romantic 
glimpses. It is upon a background of 
sheer walls of rock, groups of glistening 
peaks, frozen torrents, hoary pine-clad hills, 
that the pilgrims paint their old-world 
procession. The horsy monk rides well 
ahead of the bare-footed friar; both are 
rogues, but the monk is the manlier one. 
Neither takes any note of a poor parson of 
a town, that kindly, simple, hardworking 
type we have still with us : 
‘* Christe’s lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but firste he followed it 
himselve ”’ ; 
nor of the poor clerk of Oxenford, who was 
so glad to learn, and glad to teach. That is 
the mighty Tinzenhorn, there, visible for 
a moment through that cleft! and there 
beneath it is the group of liverymen, and 
their cook, langhing loud with the wife of 
Bath; there is the honest Franklin dis- 
coursing with the Doctour of Physike, whose 
“study was but little in the Bible’’; 
there is the Manciple colloguing with the 
Shipman—two strange fish to lie in one 


‘beautiful Ziigenstrasse to Davos. The 
Ziigenstrasse is, next to the Viamala, 
the most romantic pass in Switzerland ; but 
Corvus has seen its perfect beauty for the 
last time. Beneath the snow le huge 
heaps of debris, flung out of tunnels which 
are being pierced for the new railway. Ah, 
civilisation, what crimes are committed 
in thy name! ; 
All literature is one. Open the bock 
where you will, you will find links with 
all the rest. The traveller through these 
majestic wintry scenes is not only at the 
same time in Chaucer’s England, but in 
many another age and place. In Verona— 
‘* Tt was the nightingale and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine 
ear gis 
In the camp before Angiers— 
** And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant 
limbs ! ”’ 
In Cyprus— 
‘““T look down towards his feet—but that’s 
a fable.’’ : 
In Egypt— 
‘* Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? ’’ 
In Thebes—~* 
ovroe ovvexOey &AG OvpoireELy Epuy 
In Mycensee— 
ourde tori "Ayapeprory, Emde 
mote, rexpdc € THOdE debrac KEpoc 
and thence by some strange gust of fancy 
in Sakkingen— 
‘« Was ist das fiir ein Trompeten ? ’’ 
But here he is actually in Davos Platz. 
To balance a personal disappointment, 
Corvus learns from the Chaplain that the 
bazaar for the Queen Alexandra Sanator- 
ium realised £1,700, and that £80 more 
were obtained by a Gymkhana. Both of 
these were suggested by the Chaplain and 
his wife, and they may well be satisfied 
with the result. But about £12,000 is still 
needed, so that there is ample opportunity 
for Unitarians to eclipse this performance, 
if they will. 


Celerina: EH. W. Luis. 


/PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON e 


AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 

A UNION meeting for South London, 
similar to that held recently for the North 
at Mansford-street, was held at Effra-road, 
Brixton, on Thursday evening, March 14, 
but was only scantily attended, about 
seventy in all being present. After a short 
organ recital by Mr. John Harrison, there 
was religious service, conducted by the Revs. 
| F. Allen and F. W. Stanley, and followed 
by four addresses. 

The Rev. F. H. Jonus, President of the 
Assembly, spoke of its foundation and 
the religious principles it embodies, espe- 
cially the principle of non-subscription. 
The Rey. F. K. Frerston spoke of the 
work the Assembly does, making for 
closer union and more effective co-opera- 
tion on the part of the congregations, and 
more efficient ministry. It was for them 
still a day of small things, he said, but they 
were on the right lines. 
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The Rev. W. C. Pore spoke of the pur- 
pose of a church, to cultivate reverence 
and the true atmosphere of the soul, and to 
uplift hfe. They must have a Church, he 
said, with a door as wide as the gate of 
A heaven, that would give to all the‘chance 
of going in. Z 

The Rev. W. J. Jupp, spoke of the appeal 
a . of free religion, and asked why there was not 
4 more enthusiasm and passionate devotion. 
e: Partly, he thought, it was because they 
: lacked inwardness; and they needed 
greater heroism of faith, swiftly and fear- 
ee lessly to obey the call of the spirit, so that 
ee they might be able to say with profound 
x truth: ‘‘ 1 must work the works of Him 
> that sent me; the words that I speak are 
not of myself, the Father who dwelleth 
in me, He doeth the works.’’ That had 
ever been the secret of the power of great 
souls—of Jesus, and Paul, and Francis, 
of Hox, Emerson, and Whitman. The 
secret of their power lay in hearing and 
obeying the Divine voice ; with their great 
confidence went the truest humility. They 
must aim at that intimate fellowship of the 
human personality with the Divine pur- 
pose, the eternal life and love focussed in 
each one, as earthen vessels, yet charged 
with heavenly treasure. 

A closing hymn and the benediction con- 
cluded the service, after which refreshments 
were served in the school-room, and there 
was a pleasant opportunity for meeting 
friends. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 

ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
' Tae annual meeting was held in the Hope- 
street Church lecture hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, the 16th inst., when there 
was a fair attendance. The PRmsiIDENT, 
the Rev. J. C. Opcrrs, gave an interesting 
account of the year’s work; pointing out 
that, owing to the generosity of friends 
who had met their needs, they had wiped 
out the deficit of £180; and, m addition, 
were enabled to guarantee the missionary’s 
stipend at Garston for another year. The 
Committee had felt that to desert the de- 
voted friends at Garston would be very 
sad, and he was glad to bear personal 
witness to the good work accomplished 
by Mr. Hoole. He was glad to hear oi the 
Social Problem Circles lately formed at 
Bootle and Birkenhead, and referred to the 
Temperance Report of the Social Questions 
Sub-Committee of the Association. He 
proposed the adoption of the Report and 
accounts. 

Mr. Purtre H. Hott, in seconding, said 
they had all laboured during the year in 
advancing their views, and were delighted 
to hear from other voices something of 
what they had fought for in the past. It 

might be that Mr. Campbell would retract 

from what he had said, and he admitted 

the difficulty of the position. But the 

ee stone had begun to move, and the questions 
3 started must be faced. Whilst it was 
interesting to read the Bishop of Birming- 
B= ham’s lecture on the ‘‘ New Theology,’’ 
z and the Unitarian position, and whilst 
much might be hoped from the Congre- 
gationalists, as being freest in their organi- 
sation, he was convinced there was much 

work still to be done by the members of the 
Liverpool District Missionary Association. 

. The second resolution, proposed by 


the 


Mr. Cuartes W.* Jones, and seconded by 
the Rev. H. D. Ropers, was as follows :-— 


‘* That on receiving the reports of the Revs. 
J. Morley !Mills, H. W. Hawkes, R. P. 
Farley, and Mr. Douglas Hoole, the mem- 
bers of the Association record their sense 
of the great importance of the work for the 
support of which they are largely respons- 
ible, and their earnest sympathy with those 
who are practically engaged in these 
efforts to extend the influence of a liberal 
religious faith and life; and are pleased 
to note the work accomplished at Hamil- 
ton-road and at Crewe.”’ 

Mr. Cuartes Jonus testified to the 
quiet, earnest work of the missionaries. To 
Mr. Hawkes they were specially indebted 
for taking up the work at West Kirby; 
the experiment of planting Mr. Farley 
at St. Helen’s was quite justified, and he 
confessed he saw reason to change his 
mind concerning Garston. It was note- 
worthy to see that the Sunday-school at 
Bootle was largely composed of children 
of members of the congregation, and that 
Bootle church, under Mr. Mills, 
flourished, notwithstanding the perennial 
*“moving ’’ difficulty. 

The resolution being carried with accla- 
mation, the missionaries responded, each 
narrating the special features of his work. 
The Rev. J. L. Haigh also spoke. 

The Rev. J. Fisher Short (Crewe) and 
Mr. Llewellyn Rowlands (Liscard) pro- 
posed and seconded the twelve members 
of the General Council appointed by the 
subscribers, and a cordial vote of thanks 
to the President, proposed by Rev. C. 
Craddock and seconded by the Rev. D. 
Jenkin Evans (Chester), brought a hope- 
ful and hearty meeting to a close. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION. 
Annvuat Menrine. 

THE annual meeting of the Manchester 
District Association of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Churches was held on Saturday 
last. There was afternoon service in 
Cross-street Chapel, conducted by the Rev. 
J. H. Weatherall, who preached an earnest 
sermon of encouragement and inspiration 
on the essential things of religion to which 
the churches must be devoted. Mr. O. 
H. Heys and the Longsight Chapel choir 
had charge of the musical arrangements. 
After tea mm the Lower Mosley-street 


School, the annual meeting was held in the 


Memorial Hall. The chair was taken by 
the president, Mr. T. Fletcher-Robinson, 
and there was a good attendance of 
ministers and delegates of the local 
churches. 
Chairman moved the adoption of the 
Annual Report. It recorded the arrange- 
ments up to date for the holding of a 
ereat bazaar in aid of the Association’s 
funds in 1908, and looked forward hope- 
fully to a successful result. It noted with 
satisfaction the increased usefulness of 
the lay preachers’ union, whose members 
had conducted 311 services during the 
year. While recording the excellent work 
done by the Social Questions Committee, 
the Report sought to dispel the erroneous 
idea that the Committee was unduly 
leaning towards Socialism as a solution of 
social evils. The Committee was in no 


way pledged to any particular theory, and 


After an opening hymn, the, 
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it examined all questions with an open 
mind. Th: Report took note of the 
protest made by the Association against 
the action of the City Council in recognising 
the exclusion of the ministers of the 
associated churches from the rota of 
ministers appointed to officiate at Non- 
conformist funerals, and promised further 
action. After detailed reference to the 
various churches, the Report concluded as 
follows :— 

““The present time is one of great 
unrest among the churches, and the 
movement described as ‘ The New Theo- 
logy ’ illustrates once again the disturbing 
opposition between stationary dogma and 
advancing thought. The new movement, 
as did also the Scotch Church case, brings 
into prominence the value of the principle 
of non-subscription in religion. The logic 
of events is making clear the need for 
religious association and fellowship, apart 
from theological agreement, and we may 
rejoice that our principles are in_har- 
mony with this tendency. But, with all 
humility, let us confess that we do not 
yet show, as we might, the fruits of the 
freedom that we enjoy. Our churches, 
in their life, their worship, their power, 
do not as yet witness triumphantly to 
the principles for which they stand. And 
if we are to encourage others to join us in 
the path along which we move, we shall 
have to be born again of the spirit, and 
feel in our work, whether as individual 
churches or as an Association, a new life 
of earnestness, devotion, and joy.’’ 

The CHarrMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the Report, after commenting on its 
various items, tumed_ his attention to the 
interest aroused by the visit of the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell to Manchester... He had 
been struck by the frank, free, and open 
manner of Mr. Campbell, and he urged 
them not to be too critical in seeking for 
inconsistencies in Mr. Campbell’s position. 
The next twenty years would, he believed, 
be a period of rapid theological change, 
and Mr. Campbell would be one of the 
great leaders in the movement. At the 
end we should, he believed, find ourselves 
on the common platform of free religious 
fellowship. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. 
GrirritTas, supported by Mr. J. Parrina- 
TON, and carried. 

The financial statement, which showed 
a serious deficit, was likewise adopted on 
the motion of the Presiprnr and Mr. H. 
J. BROADBENT. 

The Rev. A. Lestie Sire said they 
needed to drive out the demon of. in- 
effectiveness which was crippling all their 
work, and the only way to do so was by 
realising the power of prayer. Only by 
going down to,the roots of life could they 
find life, and religious life apart from 
constant private prayer was impossible. 

Mr. Grosvenor TALBOT, as representing 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, of which he is the President, 
delivered a rousing and cheering speech. In 
a meeting marked by too mucli of the 
pessimistic mood, his was the one bright, 
optimistic speech. He had, he said, seen 
the world growing better. He had seen the 
part in the process played by our churches. 
He refused, therefore, to despond, and he 
looked forward with hope. 

Mr, D, Heatry, Mayor of Heywood, as 


representing the North-East Lancashire 
Mission, gave a racy speech, telling how, 
in the early days of his own church, he 
used to take his coat off and take his turn 
with others in sweeping the school and 
dusting the chapel. Now they could 
afford to keep a chapel-keeper, but he still 
found plenty of work to do, if of a some- 
what different kind. 

Mr. A. Suater spoke for the Hast 
Cheshire Association, claiming to be the 
one happy man present, as his Association 
seemed to be the only one with a good 
cash balance in hand. 

The Rev. A. C. Fox expressed his indig- 
nation at the shameful attack made upon 
Unitarians by some unknown person in 
the advertisement columns of the Man- 
chester Guardian. The advertisement pur- 
ported to contrast Christianity and Unit- 
arianity. What the latter was he did not 
know, but Unitarianism was true to the 
spirit of Christianity, and especially to its 
genius of freedom. 

The Rev. H. Dawrrey spoke hopefully 
of his experiences since settling in Man- 
chester, and the meeting closed with hymn 
and prayer. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL: 


: ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting was held in Stam- 
ford-street Chapel on Tuesday evening, 
Sir E. Durning Lawrence; Bart., in the 
chair. After an opening hymn the Com- 
mittce’s report was read by Mr. A. A. 
Tayler, and the ‘T'reasurer’s statement 
by Mr. W.S. Tayler. The Rev. W. L. 
Tucker also read his report, and the 
reports of various societies followed. 

The Committee’s report, which spoke 
with satisfaction of the year’s steady 
work on the accustomed lines, concluded 
with the following announcement :— 

“Your Committee regret to report that 
the Rev. W. Lyddon Tucker, finding the 
strain of his double duties as Minister 
and Missionary too severe, has tendered 
his resignation. Mr. and Mrs. Tucker, 
during the three years they have been 
among us have won the esteem and affec- 
tion of all with whom they have come 
in contact, and will take with them the 
hearty thanks and good wishes of all 
their Stamford-street friends. It is satis- 
factory to know that Mr. Tucker’s 
successor will find all our institutions 
working smoothly and well, and doing 
good service, as will be seen from the 
detailed reports which follow.” 

The Treasurer’s statemen*‘, with a total 
of £427 9s. 5$d., showed the balance of 
£6 3s. 6d., with which the year began, 
converted into an adverse balance of 
£12 6s. 6d. 

The minister’s report bore witness to 
the large amount of vigorous and success- 
ful work carried out during the year, and 
recorded the retirement of Mr. S. S. 
Tayler from the office of Sunday-school 
secretary after thirty-two years of service, 
and the address presented to him on that 
occasion. His three years’ experience of 
the Mission, Mr: Tucker said, left him 
more convinced than ever of the prime 
importance of the directly religious work 
in the Sunday-school and public worship. 
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One of the strongest of the many con-| MANSFORD STREET CHURCH AND 


nected societies was the Provident Bank, 
for which £907 17s. 7d. had been collected 
during the year, an amount only once 
before exceeded. Particulars were also 
given of the country cottage at Mitcham, 
the Flower Show and Industrial Hxhibi- 
tion, Children’s Happy Evenings, Monday 
Popular Concerts, the Band of Hope and 
Mercy, the Adult Temperance Society, the 
Mothers’ Meeting, various clubs, and, of 
course, the Sunday-school, with 216 
scholars on the books, and thirty-one 
over sixteen years of age. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, spoke of the 
enlarging and uplifting influence of asso- 
ciation with such work in its many forms 
as centred in that Mission, and its high 
religious significance. He paid a tribute 
to the excellence of the temperance work 
carried on there, and said it was a great 
pleasure to come down to Stamford-street 
and recognise the good work that was 
being carried on in that place, which was 
dear to so many of them. He trusted 
that the appeal of the Treasurer would 
receive ample response. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant seconded the 
motion, and referred with sympathy and 
appreciation to Mr. Tucker’s work at the 
Mission. In bidding him farewell, after 
his three years of service, they could 
assure Mr. Tucker that he carried away 
with him the affection of his fellow- 
workers. 

On the motion of the Rev. T. E; M. 
Epwarps, seconded by Mr. W. H. 
BALLANTYNE, the committee and officers 
were then appcinted, Mr. A. A: Tayler 
being re-appointed hon. secretary, and 
Mr. W. S. Tayler treasurer. 

On the motion of Mr. Percy Preston, 
seconded by the Rev. W. -CopELAND 
Bowrr, the following resolution was then 
unanimously passed :— 

**That this meeting hears with much 
regret of the Rev. W. L. Tucker’s resig- 
nation of the office of minister and 
missionary, tenders to him its thanks for his 
earnest and successful work on behalf of 
the Mission, and wishes him and Mrs. 
Tucker all possible success and happiness 
in the future.’’ 

The Rev. W. L. Tucker acknowledged 
the resolution with expressions of gratitude 
for the kindness he had received, and 
spoke with much feeling of the help he 
had received from his wile in the work of 
the Mission. 

Lady Durning LAwRENCcE proposed a 
resolution of thanks to all the workers at 
the Mission, and noted with pleasure the 
presence among them of many who had 
passed through the school. 

This was seconded by the Rey. F. W. 
STANLEY, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, proposed by Mr. C. F. Prarson 
and seconded by Mr. W. H: ApBranam, 
followed by another hymn and the Bene- 
diction, brought the meeting to a close. 


I catithat mind free which, through con- 
fidence in God and in the power of virtue, 
has cast off all fear but that of wrong-doing, 
which no menace or peril can enthral, which 
is calm in the midst of tumults, and 
possesses itself though all else be lost,— 
Channing. 


MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual meeting was held at Mans- 
ford-street on Wednesday evening, when 
there was a fair attendance of friends 
and supporters of the Mission. Tea and 
coflee were served in one of the lower 
rooms of the Blythe-street Hall, and the 
meeting was subsequently held in the 


church, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., 
presiding. 
Mr. W. Stanton Preston read the 


committee’s report, which bore witness to 
the untiring energy and self-devotion of 
the Rev. Gordon Cooper, and the very 
satisfactory nature of the work carried on 
at the Mission’ ‘The need of a larger 


‘subscription list was strongly urged, and 


it was noted that the Working Men’s Club, 
which was a cause of considerable 
additional expense, but also of advantage 
to the Mission, had agreed to contribute 
£25 a year to the funds. To meet the 
cost of extensive repairs and the deficit 
of the Blythe-street Hall building account 
£163 3s. of India stock had been sold, 
and special donations, chiefly from old 
subscribers, amounting to £83 5s. 6d, had 
been received, and to that extent had 
diminished the expected deficit on the 
year’s working. Mrs. Classon Drummond 
had succeeded Mr. Lee as treasurer of the 
Provident Fund, and gratitude was ex- 
pressed to him for his fourteen years’ 
service. Mr. Classon Drummond had been 
obliged by pressure of business to resiga 
his position as co-secretary with Mr. 
Preston, and Mr. Ronald Jones had 
consented, temporarily, to take his place. 

Miss Lovursa Jones presented the 
accounts, and drew attention to serious 
additions to the expenses, including 
£36 19s. 4d. for the borough rate for the 
hall and schools. Subscriptions up to the 
time of the November appeal amounted 
to £271 6s. 6d. The expenditure for the 
present year she estimated at £490, and 
reckoning all available sources of income 
there would remain about £60 to be made 
up, for which they must obtain fresh 
subscriptions. 

The Rev. Gorpon Cooper read his 
report, which chronicled steady progress 
in the work, and dwelt upon the great 
value of the schools and clubs which 
were in full activity, and other useful 
operations connected with the Mission. 
In the provident work, £550 had been 
collected from 798 depositors, £68 more 
than in the previous year. Much good 
had also been done by the Country Holi- 
day Fund. Mr. Cooper expressed his 
great pleasure in the visits of students 
from Manchester College, Oxford, for each 
week-end during term, and mentioned that 
Mr. R. K. Davis had spent three weeks at 
the Mission at Christmas. 

Mr. Ciarx read the Chapel Committee’s 
report, which told of a great variety of 
activity in the church, including the work 
of the Window Gardening Society and the 
“ Model Guild.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, dwelt upon 
the matters of chief interest in the work, 
and congratulated Mr. Cooper and the 
members on its admirable nature. It was 
well that they should come together, as 
they had done that night, from all parts of 
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London, to show their interest in that 
work, and appreciation of it. Londoners 
had been too prone in the past to 
parochialisim, and needed to realise more 
the greatness of their city andits mighty 
problems. Towards the solving of those 
problems such quiet, steady work as was 
done at such a Mission as theirs was 
certainly making in the right direction. 

The Rev. W. CopELanp Bowrs seconded 
the resolution, and bore testimony to the 
value of that work, far beyond that of the 
sensational schemes which were periodi- 
cally brougat forward to overcome the 
evils of their city life. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Rev. F. K. Frersron moved a 
resolution strongly appealing, in view of 
the very satisfactory nature of the work 
and influence of the Mission, for a large 
amount of additional subscriptions. He 
repeated the treasurer’s appeal for an 
additional £60 of income, and, referring to 
the great difficulty of finding new sources 
of income, suggested that perhaps if it 
were understood that small amounts 
would be welcome, their young people, 
members of the Guilds, and others would 
take the matter up, and help to strengthen 
the good work. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
V. D. Davis, and adopted. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. G. 
TARRANT, seconded by the Rev. W. 
Woonb1nG, the committee and « fficers were 
elected; and Mr. Sranron Preston, in 
acknowledging the vote, recalled what he 
and Mr: David Martineau had done, as 
secretary and treasurer of the London 
District Unitarian Society, twenty years 
ago, to sccure the establishment of that 
Mission, as successor to the original 
Spicer-street Mission. The work, he said, 
had been a success from the first, and 
was better now than ever. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved 
by Mr. R. P. Jones, and seconded by Mr. 
HK. B. Squire, brought the meeting to a 
close; 


SprrituaL freedom is the attribute of a 
mind in which reason and conscience have 
begun toact, and which isfree through its 
own energy, through fidelity to the truth, 
through resistance of temptation. I can- 
not therefore better give my views of spiri- 
tual freedom than by saying that it is 
moral energy or force of holy purpose 
put forth against the senses, against the 
passions, against the world, and thus liber- 
ating the intellect, conscience, and will, 
so that they may act with strength and 
unfold themselves for ever. The essence 
of spiritual freedom is power. A man 
liberated from sensual lusts by a palsy 
would not therefore be inwardly free. 
He only is free who, through self-conflict 
and moral resolution, sustained - by trust 
in God, subdues the passions which have 
debased him, and, escaping the thraldom 
of low objects, binds himself to pure and 
lofty ones. That mind alone is free which, 
looking to God as the Inspirer and Rewarder 
of virtue, adopts His law, written on the 
heart and in His word, as its supreme rule, 
and which, in obedience to this, governs 
itself, reveres itself, exerts faithfully its 
best powers, and unfolds itself by well- 
doing in whatever sphere God’s providence 
assigns,— Channing. 
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AMERICAN ‘‘ RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION.’’ 

In the Christian Register of February 21, 
Dr. 8. A. Elliot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, gives the following 
interesting account of a meeting of the 
above-named association :— 


I am just returned from the impressive 
gathering of the Religious Education 
Association at Rochester. This is one 
of the most significant of our national 
organisations at work for the highest 
welfare of America, and it contains great 
possibilities of effective service. The 
Rochester meeting brought together College 
presidents like Faunce of Brown, King 
of Oberlin, Schurman of Cornell, Rhees 
of Rochester, Luther of Trinity, Swain of 
Swarthmore, McLean of Iowa ; Theological 
School presidents and deans like McKenzie 
of Hartford, Stewart of Auburn, Strong of 
Rochester, Hodges of Cambridge, and 
Southworth of Meadville; experts in 
religious orgarisation like Sanders of the 
Congregational Sunday School Society, 
Brown of the Presbyterian Board, Hodge 
of the Teachers’ College, Messer of the 
Young. Men’s Christian Association ; 
teachers like Taylor, Burton, and Hender- 
son of Chicago, Coe of North-Western, 
Brown of Union, DeGarmo of Cornell, 
Street of Syracuse. These are men of 
diverse traditions and connections, but 
united in the purpose to ‘‘ inspire the 
religious forces of the country with the 
educational ideal and the educational 
forces of the country with the religious 
ideal.”’ 

If these men cherish any important 
differences in their convictions, they are 
well tempered with charity. They may not 
agree about some historical facts, but they 
agree in the use of the historical method. 
All alike are trying to bring in the kingdom 
of God; all have a passion for humanity ; 
all are appealing to moral and spiritual 
motives and ideals; all want to make our 
churches and schools and colleges fit 
instruments for the formation of character, 
the development of civic righteousness, 
and the upbuilding of the ethical efficiency 
and spiritual vitality of Americans: The 
opening address of the president admirably 
stated this unity of spirit: ‘‘It is not 
essential that all of us should interpret 
truth and duty in precisely the same way, 
but it is essential that we should all carry 
the open mind: The great difference 
among men is not the difference between 
rich and poor, between the learned and the 
ignorant. It is the difference between 
men of the open mind and men of the 
closed mind, and men for whom all truth 
and duty are fixed and fossilised, and the 
men who believe that God’s to-morrow 
is greater than his yesterday, and that more 
lightis to break out of His word. All men 
of all creeds who believe in the open mind, 
this convention is for you.’ 

I was proud of the exhibit of our Sunday- 
school publications sent by Mr. Horton, 
and carefully arranged and tended by Mr. 
Gannett. Scores of interested people 
examined these books and manuals, and 
some Sunday-school workers, to whom 
such material was absolutely novel, spent 
hours in absorbed reading or with note- 
book and pencil. Many said to me, “‘ If 
it were not for the imprint, how gladly 
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we should” use these books and how 
thoroughly acceptable they would be.’’ 

I would not imply that all the world is 
becoming liberal. The vast majority of 
Americans is still either absolutely in- 
different to all religious influences, or else 
bound to cruel superstitions and delusive 
fallacies. But the leaders are emancipated 
alike from apathy and bigotry. It is aston- 
ishing to see how such a company of 
reputedly orthodox theologians and minis- 
ters will not only gladly listen to the most 
heterodox utterances and apparently 
heartily assent to them, but will vie with 
each other to express the most radical con- 
clusions about the higher criticism of the 
Bible or the incompetency of the old 
methods of church and Sunday-school 
administration, or the complete change 
of front that is needed in foreign mission 
work, or the need of the application of 
religious teaching in social service. Of 
all the addresses which I heard, I think 
I may safely say that my own was the 
most conservative. 

Samvuet A, Ensor. 


NORTH WALES RE-VISITED: 
AYTER THE PASSING OF A GENERATION, 
TuE old bitterness between dissent end 
establishment continues. The heart of 
the Welsh people is alien to the Church of 
England, though most of the upper middle 
class belong to it and the whole of the 
classes above do; and the Church amply 
repays the aversion. 

The Establishment scems to have slightly 


‘gained in its proportional number of ad- 


herents. One explanation is curious: The 
Welsh language is rapidly losing ground: 
In the little village near which I was 
brought up (five miles from the nearest 
butcher’s shop) the school children now 
talk English to each other; formerly 
they could not understand it. 

The young people, in the towns at least, 
understand English much as though they 
were English: They also speak Welsh, 
but only such as is required for the most 
ordinary daily use, and that is mixed with 
English. The parents taking these to a 
Welsh chapel, when children, take them 
to a service in a language which they do 
not really understand. When these chil- 
dren become their own masters, many of 
them, glad to escape the weariness of these 
services, cease to attend anywhere. 

The higher classes being now, as formerly, 
less Welsh speaking than the lower, the 
church services are oftener English, and 
these can be intelligently joined in by 
these young people, so they become church 
attendants. 

Two things I am struck with m the 
chapel services. One, the great pre- 
dominance of Jesus Christ throughout the 
service: Every hymn may be addressed 
to him, both lessons taken out of the New 
Testament; the prayers also addressed 
to Christ, and the sermon an exhortation 
to work for him: 

The other is the change in the music. 
Instead of the old swinging tunes, the 
hymns are now usually sung to musical 
arrangements, which are often not really 
tunes. The change 1s, of course, not 
peculiar to Wales. 

An advantage of this change was brought 
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home to me: I attended a service where 
we had the old swinging tunes: A child or 
two near me sang discordantly so loud 
that during the second hymn I made my 
escape, and going elsewhere, found myself 
near a voice which it was such a joy to 
hear as it is the thrushes’ dawn song in 
spring. Here the music to the hymns 
could hardly be sung by anyone who was 
not more or less of a trained musician, 
nor did it tempt others to try. Conse- 
quently, only those few sang who could 
sing well. 

The attendance at places of worship 
has fallen off in proportion to the inhabi- 
tants, much in some towns, little or possibly 
not at all in some villages. 

The adult Sunday-schools are still an 
important feature. The children usually 
take the schoolroom; the adults—and there 
may be two or three hundred of them— 
the chapel. 

There has been a good deal of rebuilding 
of chapels, the old plain meeting-house 
giving place to a more expensive and 
ecclesiastical-looking building. It is one 
of the many signs of the increased wealth 
of the people. 

The Bible was universally known for- 
merly. <A quotation or illustration from it 
would be made in the harvest field and 
understood. Now it is comparatively an 
unknown book. 

Tuos. §. WICKSTEED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME 
and all private information should be accom- 
9 tnied by the name and address of the sendcrs. | 


ASSISTED CHURCHES AND MISSION 
CHURCHES. 


Sir,—It was with great surprise not 


to say deep pain, that I found the Rev. | 


John Fox had taken one portion of my 
article on the above subject as a personal 
reflection or ‘‘ attack’’ upon himself or 
his work. 
any such thing, that I did not even mention 
his name in the quotation I made from 
his letter to the Inquirer of months ago, 
and I only made the quotation itself as 
““a curious illustration of how entirely 
one-sided we have become in such 
vain expectations ’’ as those into which 
we have fallen in regard to the ‘‘ tech- 
nically assisted ’’ churches. I had, assu- 
redly, no thought whatever that Mr. Fox 
needed to defend either himself or his 
work, and, after all-he has said on that 
question, the one sentence I quoted from 
him remains intact for my original purpose, 
which contained in itself no personal 
implication at all. 

In the other remarks which Mr. Fox has 
made upon my article, he has fallen into 
other mistakes equally baseless. When, 
for instance, he says that he has looked 
““in vain’’ through my article for any 
alternative policy ‘‘to the one hitherto 
pursued,’’ he makes it clear to me that 
he has not looked quite carefully. If 
he will re-read the latter portion of the 
second paragraph of my article, he will 
find a discussion on certain hypothetical 
alternative policies, which I delibefate set 
aside as impossible, or, at least, improbable. 
If, again, he will re-read the third and 
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last part. of the article, he will find a clear 
and explicit statement of what I take to 
be the remedy for every evil I have speci- 
fically mentioned. When, further, Mr. 
Fox tries to show how unreasonable it 
would be to expect our endowed churches 
to become independent of their endow- 
ments, he does but confirm, rather than } 
refute, my own argument; for, if it 
would be unreasonable, as he himself 
shows, to expect all our endowed churches 
to become financially strong enough to 
do without their endowments, it surely is, 
as I contended, just as unreasonable, to say 
the least of it, to expect ‘‘ assisted churches 
to become, as a matter of course, indepen- 
dent of their grants in aid, or to expect 
all such churches as are directly helped by 
wealthy sister-churches, to become inde- 
pendent of such help. Meanwhile, it seems 
to me quite natural and logical to think 
that, where and when otherwise well-to-do 
churches have the greater part of their 
“own expenditure provided for by endow- 
ments, they should be all the more willing 
and glad to help their poorer neighbours 
without the least thought of consequent 
lordship over them. 

In anticipation of his own mistaken 
comments upon my article, Mr. Fox sug- 
gests that the full reply to it is “* rather a 
matter for the authorities of the local 
mission,’’ than for himself. It is a singular 
suggestion, and I can only understand it 
at all on the presumption that having 
first fallen into the error of supposing 
that part of my article was a reflection 
upon himself or his work, Mr. Tox 
then fell into the equally great error of 
supposing that all that I had written, when 
not. wholly personal, was purely local in 
its bearings. My article, from first to 
last, had reference not to a locality here or 
there, but to the whole body of our 
churches. All I have written is an unpre- 
judiced and impersonal discussion, as far 
as limits in the InquirER allowed, of part 
of that great question of church rule and 
church order as a whole which has been 
before us so long, which is just now engag- 
‘ing the earnest attention both of the 
National Conference Committee and the 
Committee of the Ministerial Fellowship, 
not to mention the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, with whom, like 
the poor, it is always present. 

W. MELLor. 

Huddersfield. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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{Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at iateat, | 
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Bridgend,—After service last Sunday even- 
ing, a resolution was passed congratulating Mr. 
G. B. Murray, B.A,, an officer of the excise, on 
his promotion to a first-class station in Man- 
chester. Mr. Murray has been accustomed to 
walk from his home at Brynmenyn, a distance 
of four miles, to the service at Bridgend on most 
Sundays, He did excellent service on the com- 
mittee and in other directions, and leaves a 
vacancy hard to be filled. A resolution was 
also passed expressing regret at the departure of 
Mr. W. J. Haines, late manager of the local 
branch of Eastman’s Co., Ltd., for Winnipeg, and 
wishing him and his family happiness and pros- 
perity in North-West Canada. Mr. Haines was 
also a faithful member of the congregation and 
of the committee, 
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Colne.—Mr. J. W. Hird, secretary of the 
Unitarian Church, has been elected to fill a 
vacancy on the Town Council. — Councillor 
Hird was a member of the Colne School Board 
during the six years of its existence, and at the 
first election he was returned at the head of the 
poll. He is a lay preacher and a Sunday-school 
teacher. Last year he was President of the 
North-East Lancashire Sunday School Union. 

Ki_Lecaid,;.—On Sunday last the services 
were conducted by Mr. R.!N. Cross, M.A., of 
Manchester College, Oxford, who is to continue 
the Sunday services during the Easter vacation. 

London: Forest Gate.—Mr. Brant gave a 
lecture of strong local interest at the last meet- 
ing of the present session of the Literary and 
Social Union. It was entitled, ‘‘ Woden Wor- 
ship at Old Wanstead.” Councillor Saunders 
Jacobs, who was in the chair, and the Rey. H. 
W. Perris spoke in warm terms of the paper, 
and a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
lecturer and chairman. 

London, Islington.—On Tuesday evening, 
in ccnnection with Unity Church Literary 
Society, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., delivered 
a most interesting lecture on ‘Shakespeare’s 
Mother,” on behalf of the Preston Memorial 
Building Fund. Touches of wit sparkled 
throughout the lecture, which was listened to 
with the closest interest, and warmly applauded 
by the audience. The Memorial Buildings are 
now occupied, and constantly used by the many 
social and educational activities connected with 
the church. Mothers’ meetings have been 
started, andthe ladies’ working party assembles 
weekly to make garments for distribution by the 
Benevolent Society, after personal investigation. 
As some expenses for furnishing the new rooms 
will have to be met, and as the reserve and the 
church treasurer’s funds have become reduced, 
it has been decided to hold a sale of work in 
the school-room, probably in October, in order 
to replenish the coffers. During the last 
few weeks, the Rev. E. Savell Hicks has 
been delivering a course of Sunday evening 
sermons on “‘ The Birth of Christianity,” which 
attracted much interest in the district, and 
were published in the local press. He has now 
commenced a short series on ‘* Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
Catechism,” which is proving equally attractive. 
The annual meeting of the London Domestic 
Mission will be held this year, in Unity Church 
Schoolroom, on Tuesday, May 14, when it is 
hoped there will be a large attendance. Friends 
who were unable to be present at the opening 
ceremony might avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to view the new buildings, erected to the 
memory of the late Mr.’ Joseph I’, Preston. 

London: Limehouse.—The annual mecting 
of the Unitarian Christian Church, Durning 
Hall, was beld on March'14, reports of the twenty- 
second year of work being presented. Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence, who was accompanied 
by Lady Durning-Lawrence, took the ~ chair. 
There were 160 present, either members of the 
congregation or associated with the Durning 
Hali institutions. Several of the workers came 
originally as children to the Sunday-school, and 
many members of the congregation have be- 
longed to it since the foundation of the Mission. 
'There are 69 names on the roll of membership. 
After refreshments had been served, some good 
music was provided by the singing class and 
choir and tae Stepney Borough Band, which, 
joined: to the Elsa-street Band, has its, head- 
quarters at Durning Hall. The heads. of the 
various societies read their reports of the work 
for the year. These show that progress is being 
made, and that the-Mission continues to be the 
centre of much good work and enterprise. The 
gymnasium, a new institution, hasan average at- 
tendance of 50 boys, who go through series of drill 
and other exercises. Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence 


commented on the able way in which the reports - 


were presented, and Lady Durning-Lawrence 
encouraged the workers to continue their efforts. 
The Rey. J. S. Toye and his devoted band of 
helpers are to be warmly congratulated on their 
good work, 

London: Peckham.—Toe ‘annual mecting 
of the Sunday-school and Band of Hope was 
held on March 13, the Rev. G. Critchley pre- 
siding, One hundred scholars and thirty adults 
were present at the tea, the number‘of parents 
increasing during the evening. The children 
contributed .a short programme of music, &c. 
The chairman distributed the prizes to tho suc- 
cessful Sunday-school children, the members 
of the Band of Hope receiving theirs from Mr. 
Bredall, who founded it over twenty years ago, 
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Maidstone.—During the past winter, under 


the ministry of the Rey. A. Farquharson, the 
chapel has every Sunday been filled, generally 
crowded, and on occasions friends have been 
unable to find room. New members have been 
enrolled, and there has been a large increase in 
the regular income. 

Manchester: Urmston.—The congregation 
has lost one of its first members and most stead- 
fast workers through;the death, on the 14th inst., 
of Mr. Frederick Matley, at the age of fifty-nine. 
He was secretary cf the congregation, having 
held that office, except for an interval of two 
years, since 1897, and represented the congrega- 
tion on the governing body of the District 
Association. _ Unobtrusively and faithfully he did 
his work, and those who knew him well will long 
hold in affectionate remembrance the tall, quiet 
man whose judgment of his fellows was always 
kindly, and whose speech was always straight- 
forward, simple, and sivcere. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—On Sunday even- 
ing last the Rev. G. Pegler conducted the 
re-opening services in the Old Meeting House, 
the oldest Nonconformist chapel in North Staf- 
fordshire, which has just been thoroughly 
renovated. The subject of his sermon was 
‘‘ Wisdom hath built herself a house.” There 
was a large congregation. 

Park Lane, near Wigan.—On Wednesday, 
March 13, a most successful sale of work was 
held in the Shaw Memorial Schools, opened by 
Mr. J. Perey Taylor, of Bolton, Mr. R. H. 
Edmondson, J.P., of Windermere, presiding. 
The object was to raise £50 for repairs to church 
and school heating apparatus and tea room. 
The result was the handsome sum of £100, 
The Rev. J. B. Higham, the minister, was un- 
fortunately prevented by indisposition from 
being present, 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel and Attercliffe. 
—On Sunday morning last at Upper Chapel, in 
place of the usual service, the induction service 
to mark the entrance of Mr. J. Walter Cock, of 
Oxford, into the ministry as assistant, was 
celebrated. The charge was given by the Rev, 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, the welcome into the ministry 
by the senior minister, the Rev. C. J. Street, and 
a suitable response was made by Mr. Cock. 
There was a large congregation, which was also 
the case in the evening at the Attercliffe Unit- 
arian School Church, where the service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. W. Cock, and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Carpenter. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Club.—The president, 
Mr. Wm, Skelton, took the chair at a meeting 
held at Hunslet, Leeds, last Saturday, when the 
Rev. C. Hargrove gave a lecture on ‘‘Unit- 
arianism, Its Failure and Success.’ In the course 
of his lecture Mr. Hargrove advocated a liturgy 
as an aid to worship, and spoke with warm 
appreciation of the Van Mission. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, most of the speakers 
approved of a liturgy in our services. The 
membership of the club is now sixty. There 
will be an excursion to Ingleton for members 
and friends on Saturday, June 22 next. The 
Revs. A. Amey, John Ellis, and John Fox (lato 
minister at Hunslet), were elected as hon. mem- 
bers. Application for membership should be 
addressed to the hon. secretary, Mr. A. Simpson, 
17, Parkfield-mount, Beeston, Leeds. 


Tue life of the hardest toiler who tries 
to do some good in the world is infinitely 
a more cheerful one than the life of the 
richest of useless men with every luxury 
at his command.—H. W. Crosskey. 


y The Children’s 
Treat 


APure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Gall wholesome, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDOR, W.C. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Wednesday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, March 24. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jussm Hirperson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon TucKknr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1], Rev. F. W. Stanuey, B.A., and 7, Rey. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epear Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, 3.15, Rey. Joun 
Torr, and 6.30, Choral Service. Collec- 
tions for School Funds. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrrzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15, Rev. H. Rawires, M.A., and 7, Rey. 
CuakLres Roper, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. Epcar Frirp, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 
George CaRTreER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savern Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. CHartus Roper, 
B.A., and 7. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
streot, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Grorcr Critcuiey, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. Frurx Taytor, B.A., and 7, Rev. 
FF, W. Stanzey, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsuHabn, and 7, Mr. Epwarp OaPLEeron, 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr, 
F. W. G. Foar, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. PHARAOH, 
and 6.30, Mr. EK. Wivkxs-SmitH. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7, 
Rev. W. Woopinea, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMERY. 


7, Rev. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lt. 

Buackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McoGen. 

BuacKpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BourNEMoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BraDForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Crrepia Jonzs, M.A. 
Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Priustiey Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CanTrRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CunsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1l 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A. Grvnver, B.A. 

Hasrinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lexeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. ©. 


x HareGRove, M.A. 


Luicrester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.3 0 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETzoLD, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK: 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roperts. 

LiIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 

Marpsron#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 


PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL Bryns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEASDALE REED. 

SHErrizerp, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. 
Cock, and 6.30, Rey. C. J. Srrerr. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintiam Acar. 

SourneNnD, Darnley-road, 11, 
Burton, M.A. 

Soururont, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E, O’Connor, B.D. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 
J. WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. W. Hawxas. 
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IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G, 
H. Vancz, B.D. 
poe 


WALES. 


AspEeRystwirh, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 

Newerort, Mon., Charles-street, 
Rev. 8. Burrows. 


meen Rein anata 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carntown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BaLMFoRTH 


Rev. Jamis 


11 and 6.30, 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill, 11.15, Rey. V. D. 
Davis, B.A. 
Liverpool, Ullet-road, 11. 
Leeds, Mill Hill Chapel, 11, Rev. H. McLacuuan, 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rev. FRANCIS 
WOOD, 16, Edna-street, Crumpsal], Man- 
chester. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, WEST HILL ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


Aa SARE OF Wo k= 
WILL TAKE PLACE IN THE 
BECTURE HALL, 

IN AID OF, THE CHURCH FUNDS, on 
TUESDAY, APRIE 2nd, commencing at 3 o'clock, 

Contributions of goods or money will be thankfully 
received, and should be sent to Mrs, COE, Whinsbridge, 
Grosvenor Road, Bournemonth. 


MARRIAGE. 


Noar—Noar.—On the 20th inst., at Cross- 
street Chapel, Manchester, by the Rev. P. 
M. Higginson, M.A., Frederick Charles Noar, 
of Ashton-on-Mersey, to Winifred, youngest 
daughter of the late Alexander Noar, and 
of Mrs. Noar, of Carrington. At home, New 
stead, Ashton-on-Mersey, May 9th and 10th. 


DEATH. 

Hopason Prart.—On February 26th, at 
Le Pecq, Seine-et-Oisi, France, Hodgson 
Pratt, aged 83. A most staunch and faithful 
Unitarian during his whole life. 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Price SIXPENCE net. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,, 
39, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
Price Sixpence net. Postage One Penny. 


ASPIRATIONS 
A 
USED IN FLOWERGATE OLD CHAPEL, WHITBY. 


Compiled by 
FRANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS. 


HENDERSONS, 16, Paternoster-row, Londen, 
1.C. ; or of the Compiler, 
177, Church-street, Whitby, Yorks. 


f Just Publisted, Price 1/- net. 


Broken Shells 


GATHERED ON THE SHORES OF THOUCHT. 
By F. T. MOTT, 
Author of “ Corona,” ‘ Benscliff Ballads,” &c. 


Gay & Birp, London, and all Booksellers. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


MHE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING of the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association will be held at 
on ee on Goop Fripay, March 29th, 
0 
11.0 am.—Revicious SeRvick in the Con- 
gregational Church, Dearden-sireet. 
Preacher: Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., Tood- 
morden. 
A Collection will be made in aid of the 
Funds of the Association. 


12.15 p.m.) Dinner in the Hob Hill Schools. 
1.0 p.m. f Tickets, Yd. each. 
2.0 p.m—BusinEss MEETING in the Unitaria 
Church, Canal-street, - 
Chairman: J. Hatt Brooks, Haq. 


4.15 p.m.\ Tea in the Hobb Hill Schools. 
4.45 p.m.f Tickets, 6d. each. 


5.39 p.m.—Pusiic Mrxtine in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Dearden-street. 
Chairman: JAMES OLIVER, Esq. 
Short Addresses on Selected Topics. 

A Collection will be taken at the Evening 
Meeting in aid of the Children’s Convalescent 
Home, South Shore, Blackpool. 

The Book Stail, under the care of Mr. Joun 
CHADWICK, will be located in the Vestibule, 
Hobb Hill Schools. 


19°: CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
eaicamoabe kee oe LONDON BRIDGE, 
CO, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Ghairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—MarK H. dupes, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss CrciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, 
F.§.1. 


RENCE. 
Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARKS £10, Interest 4 per 
ent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
ithdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 

Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


E years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 
T10]o0~4/!0n6lou2/o0nu 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Rocieties. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


THE INQUIRER: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Council will be keld a 
Esspx HALu, Essex STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
on Tuesday, March 26ih, 1907. The Chair will 
be taken by the President, Mr. Grosyrnor 
Tazot, at four o’clock. 

NOMINATIONS for the Counci. and the 
ExecutivE CommMirrer for election at the 
Annual Meeting should reach me at Mssex 
Hall not later than March 31st. 

W. CorEeLAanpd Bowlsz, Secretary. 


Board and Restdence, 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Dus south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, batbing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.— Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
Street, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


SOUTHPORT. 
A ita SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roap. 
On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 


how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


BERYSTWYTH: SEASON 1907.— 

A APARTMENTS found. Assistance 

given visitors. Stamped envelope early.— 
SECRETARY, New Street Meeting House. 


USSELDORF-ON-THE- RHINE.— 
A COMFORTABLE HOME offered to 
students and others by a German Lady and 
daughter. Excelleut schools and every oppor- 
tunity for music and art. Englishireferences 
exchanged. Very reasonable terms.—-Address, 
Miss LANGE, c/o Rev. 8. H. Street, 4, Avenue 
Villas, Cricklewood, N.W. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.— Mrs. Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


S (TEMPERANCE), ; 
e HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. jf 


Near the British Museum, 


i This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
= bas passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; B 
& Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
i Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard § 
& Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; & 
# Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrsoms from 
my 25. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for & 
% Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast ff 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. & 

Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcraft,” London. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO.,, 


Artists in Stained Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 


— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarRpInG SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 

HigHeatE, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livan Tazor, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
£ ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excelient results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of gocd 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

uired. T'erm of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, . 


ADY NURSE or Mother’s Help 

WANTED. Four children, aged 10 to 3, 

Salary £22. — Mis. GARNETT, 26, West-hill, 
Highgate. 


SITUATION WANTED as HOUSE- 
KEEPER cr COMPANION HELP. 
Good references ; experienced and reliable.— 
= a INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, 


“MIHE UNIT Y.”— Magazine for 

’ Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 13d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local. 
page.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 
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WastTER comes to us ee year a fortnight 
earlier than last year, but with as fine a 
promise of clear, sunny days. Two years 
ago, Good Friday fell on April 21, and 
brought with it the Martineau Centenary. 
Friends will remember that this year, 
on Saturday April 20, the foundation stone 
of the Martineau Memorial at Norwich is to 
be laid by Miss Gertrude Martineau. 


~Proressor Rupoitr Hvcxken, of Jena, 

has very cordially accepted the invitation 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association to deliver the Essex Hall 
Lecture, but his engagements do not 
permit of his coming to England this year. 
He will therefore lecture in 1908. It will 
be seen from the report of the Council 
meeting that as to the present year no 
announcement could then be made, but 
we imagine that the Committee will now 
be wise to abandon the lecture, and to 
use the Tuesday evening in Whit-week, 
say, for the Public Meeting, and leave 
Wednesday free for some other purpose. 


Monpay, March 25, was the hundredth 
anniversary of the abolition of the slave 
trade by the British Parliament, the Bill 
promoted by Wilberforce and his friends 
having on that day received the Royal 
assent. The complete abolition of slavery 
in British Dominions was only completed 
some thirty years later. And still there 
is need for watchfulness that it shall not 
be tolerated under any specious form. 
In the matter of the Congo infamy, the 
responsibility of this country remains, to 
demand and to secure measures of effective 
reform. 
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Toe Right Hon. James Bryce, the 
British Ambassador, was entertained last 
week by the Pilgrims in New York. The 
welcome was offered by Mr. Choate, and 
in his reply Mr. Bryce, speaking of inter- 
national amity, said: ‘‘ The more inter- 
national friendship rises to the sense of 
human brotherhood, the more it feels 
how much better is peace than strife, and 
love than hatred, the wider will it extend 
the range of its beneficent influence. All 
great States are now at peace, and seem 
likely to continue so. Not one has any- 
thing to gain from a disturbance. There 
is not one of the great peoples but desires 
to keep the peace.”’ 

Tue work of the first Transvaal Parlia- 
ment, which was opened last week in 
Pretoria, is certain to be signalised by keen 
conflicts of opinion. The Progressive, or 
mineowners’ party, is in a decided minority, 
but it is well organised and determined 
evidently to be a fighting minority. But, 
however this may be, the very ceremony 
of inaugurating a popular assembly in a 
country which is now a British Colony, 
and which so recently was a nation in arms 
against us, is a fact for which we may be 
proud as well as thankful. That has hap- 
pened which few expected, and thus 
quickly Great Britain has made good its 
promise, and the Boers have magnani- 
mously accepted the changed situation. 
It is a triumph of sincerity and a happy 
augury of the future. 


Nor that all is to be easy work. On the 
contrary, there are many difficult and dan- 
gerous entanglements to be cleared. There 
is the Chinese question, which, however, 
we hope is only to be a temporary mis- 
chief. But even when the last of the inden- 
tured yellow labourers has returned to his 
native land there will remain the much 
larger problem of the attitude of the whites 
to. the indigenous races. The African 
record in this matter is not one for boasting, 
and although the Boers seem to have been 
more successful in their dealings with the 
blacks than the English, there has always 
been much unnecessary harshness and an 
assumption of superiority beyond warrant 
or reason. In this business of the policy 
towards black labour the people of this 
country have only .a modified voice and 
veto. But we would dare to hope that the 
dawning of the new day for the white may 
bring some fresh growth of wisdom and 
humanity in the treatment of the black 
people. 


WuitE the Lancashire Congregational 
Union has been celebrating its centenary, 
many of the churches are, of course, much 


older than that, although the growth 
within the last hundred years has been 
great. In 1807, we learn from The British 
Congregationalist, there were 36 churches, 
with 14,000 sittings and 3,600 church 
members; there are now 343 churches, 
170,000 sittings, and 45,000 members. But 
while in the beginning of the 18th century 
the churches were independent and isolated, 
they are now welded together in the con- 
sciousness of-a corporate unity. In this 
respect they symbolise a change which is to 
be traced in all phases of the national life. 
The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s sermon on ‘‘ The 
Ministry of Reconciliation,’’? in the Free 
Trade Hall, it will be remembered, was 
preached in connection with that cen-— 
tenary. 


Tue Laymen’s Club has done a good 
thing in the gift of a Challenge Shield for 
annual gymnastic competition among teams 
from the London churches and missions. 
The first competition took place on Thurs- 
day evening, March 21, at Essex Hall, Mr. 
Harold Wade, President of the Club, pre- 
siding, and the judge being Mr. R. Castel- 
lotte, formerly of University College School. 
Four teams entered for the competition, 
from Essex Church, Limehouse, Mansford- 
street, and Stamford-street, and all showed 
capital promise, and did some admirable 
work. ‘The exercises were on parallel bars 
and vaulting-horse, the set exercises being 
followed in each case with two voluntary 
ones, and then drill with dumbbells and 
Indian clubs, and simple physical drill. 
One had the opportunity of seeing how 
great a heip it is when music accompanies 
the drill. The highest marks in any single 
section were gained by Mansford-street, but 
in the competition as a whole Essex Church 
was easily first, and at the close the Chal- 
lenge Shield, which is a handsome piece of 
work in bronze and silver (by the Bir- 
mingham Guild of MHandicraft), was 
handed to the leader of the team, to be 
held for the present year. Mansford-street 
was second, then Limehouse and Stamford- 
street. Both the President and Mr. 
Castellotte congratulated all the teams 
on their performace. 


ErratumM.—In last week’s leader on 
‘* The New Theology,’’ at the bottom of 
Col. 3, read: ‘*‘ When we use the term 
infinite, it does have an actual meaning 
for us, as that which is for ever and im- 
measurably beyond all our finite powers. 
God is not only immanent, but transcends 
the whole order of this universe, and our 
experience as spiritual beings simply 
is that we find ourselves with God in this 
world, compassed by His presence, held 
in His care.’’ 
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THE RENEWAL OF LIFE. 
AN EASTER MESSAGE. 


‘‘ Benotp, I make all things new.’’ 
This is one of the imperishable words of 
God written in all the bibles of the world. 
The seers, thinkers, and prophets of every 
race saw, and then they told to others 
what it was they had seen—that the work 
of God was a work of perpetual renewal. 
“* Behold, I make all things new’’ was 
not a fiction shaped by them, it was a fact 
discovered; it was not a thing made or 
invented, it was a revelation given. To 
understand that revelation we want some- 
thing more than the scholarship which can 
go back to the original text; we want the 
depth and sensitiveness of soul which can 
go back to the original experience out. of 
which the text was born. Having such a 
soul, we look out to-day on the fields and 
hedgerows, and the word which came 
to Hastern sages comes to us: ‘‘ Behold, 
I make all things new.’’ The winter is 
over and gone, the night of snow and frost 
is far spent, and the resurrection dawn of 
nature spreads about us wherever we go. 
The trees feel the sap of spring stirring in 
their giant limbs, the grass takes on a 
brighter hue, the days rise on tip-toe full 
of expectation, and the miracle of Haster 
is upon us. 

What a miracle it is! We do not need 
to go back through long weary years and 
vex our souls over ancient controversies, 
or force them to believe the thoughts of 
others. We need only stand where we are, 
and keep eye, hand, heart, and soul awake 
to see the resurrection. We see it now, 
and what we see is not what men have once 
imagined ; but what God is now creating. 
The life which maketh all things new is 
the life of these days of early spring. There 
is, indeed, a resurrection speaking to us of 
the impossibility of death. There is 
winter, there is rest, there is sleep, but there 
is, and can be, no death. The opening buds 
. of beech and hawthorn rebuke our faith- 
lessness. The winter was not a grave, but 
a resting-place ; the snow was not a shroud, 
but the mantle of the living God, and forth 
irom skies of promise bursts the resurrec- 
tion angel: ‘‘ Behold, I make all things 
new.’’ 

There are men living among us, who 
sigh over the decay of ancient faiths, and 
weep because they are believed no longer. 
‘* Tf only,’’ they say, ‘‘ if only God would 
perform a miracle and disprove science once 
and forever, and shatter disbelief beyond 
all hope of recovery, all would be well.’’ 
They see no miracle to-day, and so they 
cling with a fierce tenacity to the written 
miracles of by-gone centuries. It is, indeed, 
a pitiful spectacle. They want other men 
to believe in God, and the first thing they 
themselves do is to deny God’s method 
and order. ‘‘ Behold,’’ says the Eternal, 
‘*T make all things new’’; “‘ but,’’ 
they answer, ‘“ that is Just the trouble, we 
don’t want all things new, we want the old 
things, and the old thoughts, and the old 
ways.’ They have so strained their eyes 
to see the miracle that never was that they 
are blind to the miracle that now and 
forever is. Yet, how can they miss it ? 
We look out this day on a world which has 
existed for millions of years, and there is 
not an old thing in it. The buds are new 
buds, the leaves are new leaves, the emerald 
garment that covereth the earth is a new 
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garment, last year’s birds’ songs are not 
served up to us again—they are new songs ; 
this spring day is utterly and completely 


new; it never was in the world before. 


The sod beneath our feet, the leaves that 
glisten to our right and left, the lark 


showering its notes over our head pro- 
claim the gospel of Him that ever liveth. 
The marvel is that we can see it all with an 
eye so accustomed as to be quite unmoved. 
We are actually beholding the creation of 


the world. The creation is not yonder 


yesterday, it is here to-day. Nothing 
happened of which the first chapters of 
Genesis speak which is not taking place now 
before our very eyes. In the bosom of the 
meadow, in the heart of the bird, in the 
freshness of the breeze, there is the thrill 
and palpitation of life that is new. The 
poets are not mad when their feeling and 
imagination take wing and soar and sing ; 
it is we who are insensible. We say it is 
Spring-time, and that is all; but they 
hear the morning stars singing together 
and the first-born of the sons of God 
shouting for joy. To our busyness and 
faithlessness, our blindness and pre-occupa- 
tion, these deeper souls make their appeal: 
** Listen, listen, O children of earth, for it 
is God Himself who speaks: ‘ Behold, 
I make all things new.’ ”’ 

The renewal of life is God’s answer to our 
pessimism and despair. Hljah has done 
his work and now he must go on ‘‘ to 
other heights in other lives ’’’ ; but Elisha, 
striken to the soul, follows as best he may, 
knowing full well the time is nigh. How 
gladly would he delay it, if he could; but 
that cannot be. There comes a point 
beyond which even Elisha cannot go. 
He can only look from afar and see the de- 


| parting presence, while from his heart there 


breaks the intolerable cry, ‘‘ O my father, 
my father, the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof!’’ The church or the 
nation loses its leader, his place is empty ; 
and there is none to fill it. ‘‘ Where,’’ 
ask men in despair, *‘ where can we find 
such another? ’’ And they answer their 
own question: ‘‘ It is impossible.’’ They 
speak more truly than they know. Ofsuch, 
indeed, there is no other. Special men are 
for special purposes: when the purpose is 
served, the men pass on. ‘Their place 
never can be filled just in the same way 
as they filled it, and the glorious truth is, 
it was never meant to be. The order of 
God is not stale, stereotyped, conservative ; 
other and quite different men shall arise 
with other ways, and other methods. 
‘* Behold, I make all things new.”’ 

The renewal of life is man’s greatest 
and most imperious need. Our _ bodies 
are perpetually renewed, and no man can 
keep his body alive on the food of last 
week or last year. Much of our inner pain 
and sickness and suffering is because we 
try to do that with our higher life. We try 
to keep our souls alive on the thoughts 
of other men of other times, and the trial 
always ends in failure. Such thoughts 
were good and nourishing for those men in 
those times, but only living thoughts can 
feed and satisfy a living soul. The soul 
cannot live by proxy. LHaster’s deepest 
message is the renewal of our own inner 
life. If the stump in the hedge puts forth 
new buds and new shoots, shall the soul 
of man put forth no new energy, no new 
endeavour, no new aspiration? The 
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obedient to the renewing life of God. 

The renewal of life is of special signifi- 
cance to the church. Here, in the North, 
we are beginning at this season to hold the 
anniversaries of our Sunday-schools. They 
are the anniversaries of the children 
who come into the home, the school, the 
church, the world, renewing and revitalising 
asthey come. There is little danger of our 
over-emphasising the place and the impor- 
tance of the children in our church-life. 
It is true, they do not vote at our public 
meetings, nor do they add to the financial 
strength of our institutions. But they 
are the ever freshening current of all public 
life, the very life-blood of every living 
society. We can put into our yearly 
reports what we try to do for them; but 
can we ever tabulate in figures all that they 
actually do forus ? In them we not merely 


live our own life over again, they give to us" 


a totally new life, a life which, without 
them, we should never know. They give 
to us, as Wordsworth says, ‘‘ forward 
looking thoughts ’’ ; they lift our eyes from 
the narrowness and the nearness of our 
own individual life to the larger, wider 
horizon of the future and the race. 
‘* Sing to me,’’ said a great Scotch preacher 
as he lay dying, ‘‘ sing to me a bairnie’s 
hymn.’’ It was a natural wish at such a 
moment. There is no death for the 
man who is born again and yet again, 
because at heart he is ever a child with a 
year or two of his life behind him, but with 
all of his life before. An ancient writer 
speaks of a city without a church, and that 
is possible, but a church without the child 
is simply unthinkable. However old the 
walls may be, let but the child be within 
them, and the church itself is very young. 
He enters its portals as his natural inherit- 
ance, and at his coming all things’are new ! 
‘* The old order changeth,’’ sang Tenny- 
son, ‘‘ giving place to new, and God fulfils 
Himself in many ways.’’ Childhood is a new 
life, so is youth, so is manhood and woman} 
but there we stop, as though of a sudden 
the order of God was arrested or reversed, 
Why have we not the courage and the dar- 
ing to say ‘‘ And old age is also a new life,”’ 
for is it not? Its ripened wisdom, its 
deepened experience, its sanity and its calm, 
these the youth never had, and never could 
have. ‘‘Come,’’ says Browning, “‘ grow 
old along with me, the best is yet to be.”’ 
The seed is good and right, and fitting in its 
time, but so also ig the ripened fruit, 
When men and women are in the atheistic 
mood, they speak of old age as “* going 
down the hill.’’ Now, that is impossible. 
The hills of God have all their summits 
pointing the one way, and that way is not 
downward, but upward. They who reach 
the top do not go down again, because 
they have been down there already, 
and God does not repeat Himself : ‘‘ Behold, 
I make all things new.’’ Rather, they go. 
up higher, and what we call the shadow is 
the shadow of the Hternal as He stoops to 
kiss His child. The child after life’s 
fitful fever, sleeps well, and there on the 
heights, he is awakened by the kiss of God, 


and to his astonished eyes ‘‘ Behold, all. 


things are new.’’ Marruew R. Scorr, | 


soul cries out for God, the living God, the — 

present God. Life, life, more life; newer, 
fresher, fuller life—this is our deepest need. 
Our souls can only live, as the stump in 
the hedge can only live, when faithful and 
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LENT, SPRING-TIME, & EASTER. 


Aux through the later weeks of Lent the 
earth-folk and the air-folk have been 
telling of spring; while the good church- 
folk were fasting and doing penance, the 
out-of-door creatures have been making 
merry and making love. It is so every 
year; in the midst of Lent—the time of 
repenting, we are on the threshold of 
spring—the time of rejoicing. Every day 
the church bell has been tolling for prayers, 
and every day more birds have begun to 
build, more buds to break, more seeds to 
stir in the ground, while fields and wood- 
lands glow with warmer tints of purple 
and brown and green. 

Curious, and of deep significance, this 
contrast between the ceremonies of the 
Church and the ‘‘ goings-on ’’ of Nature— 
the one calling to penitence and confession, 
the other kindling with joy, and plunging 
into Haster festivities as if winter’s fasting 
and freezing were penance enough. The 
difference seems to define itself somewhat 
sharply thus: The Church turns her 
thoughts to the past, recalling the sins of 
her children and the sufferings of her Lord ; 
Nature is alive to the present, her face is 
toward the days to be and the work of 
creation still unaccomplished. 

Yet the difference may be more apparent 
than real. For us, at any rate, whom no 
bondage of ecclesiastical custom holds, 
Lent may have been full of religious 
significance, albeit a time of promise and 
renewal, rather than of penance and con- 
fession. We cannot resist the contagion of 
Nature’s wild joy, as she wakes from her 
winter’s sleep and begins to weave again 
her wedding garments, and to sing the old 
love-songs with a new sweetness of phrasing 
and romance. We must needs take heart 
of hope with her, and, without waiting for 
Haster day, at once resolve to be better 
and. happier than we have ever been 
before. if 

And, after all, this is what Lent really 
means to the serious and devout mind. 
It may have its anguish of reeret for 
wrong that has been, its litanies of con- 
fession, its tears of repentant grief, but it 
means that we believe in being wiser and 
nobler than we ever were, that we wish 
and expect to be, that we demand this of 
ourselves and of one another. We know 
that regrets cannot alter that which was, 
that no tears can wash out the old. follies 
and the old misdoings. But we believe 


that the irrevocable past need not doom or 
_ dominate the coming days, or prevent the 


good which is waiting to be achieved. 
Nay, it is just this good—this finer wisdom 
and nobleness, discerned as possible now— 
which shames the old bad past and makes 
us turn from i” and leave it to bury its dead 
as best it may. It is that lovelier new life 
which now we mean to live, that makes the 
old look ugly and base, and worthy only 
of burial and the oblivion of the grave. In 
these Lenten days just gone, a child at 
school, hearing that it was usual, in the 
weeks before Master, to give up something 
(to fast a little), and take pains to be better, 
resolved “‘not to buy so many sweets, 
and to write home more regularly.’’ That, 
doubtless, was a piece of wise and whole- 
some penitence, not without promise of 
real reform. I suppose most people who 
abstain from meat on Fridays through the 
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six weeks of Lent, and go to church every 
day, saying the old familiar prayers, are 
really turning away from the old follies, 
even while confessing them or fasting 
because of them! They have some vital 
fellowship with Nature thus, who is 
turning her back on the cold barrenness of 
winter and facing the delight and exuber- 
ance of spring. 

And we who, perhaps, don’t go to con- 
fession, nor fast religiously, are not there- 
fore less disgusted with ourselves for 
being, thus far, such poor specimens of 
humanity. We are only taking the more 
cheerful view of things, and promising 
ourselves better success in the good life 
than any we have yet achieved. We are 
as serious as the most devout Catholic in 
our hatred of the spirit of evil which 
crucified the Christ of old and crucifies him 
afresh in our own bad hearts. Only we 
believe that he has risen again, and ever 


rises again, from the grave to which the | 


world consigns him. We lay the emphasis 
there, and give to hope its right of appeal 
against the demand of the past to hold and 
enslave us by our own sins. And in this 
we are not only following the example of 
Nature, we are recovering that cheerful 
faith of Jesus, who said, ‘‘ There is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
(that changes his mind for the better), 
more than over ninety-and-nine just (self- 
righteous) persons who need no repent- 
ance.’ 

It was springtime in the moral world when 
those brave words were spoken. The 
young prophet of Nazareth, with love 
triumphant in his heart, was opening the 
gates of new life to men. He was calling 
them away from the ‘‘ winter of their 
discontent ’’ into the sweet resurrection- 
time—the Easter days of renewal and 
rejoicing. ‘The poor have glad tidings 
preached to them,’’ he said. The outcast 
and forlorn were bidden to the feast of 
life. Sinners were invited to the Father’s 
house to join in the music and dancing 
there. 

I saw the red stars on the hazel boughs 
the other day, and heard, from a moss- 
erown stump, the melody of the wren; 
and all the hope and promise, both of 
natural beauty and divine grace, were 
symbolised there, so that no longer to hope 
for myself and all my brothers seemed just 
a wilful waste of time. 

Of course, there is no more reason for 
courage and hope in spring than in any 
other season. The world, which is our 
home, is not more truly alive then than 
during the rest of the year. On a clear 
cold winter’s night the air will sometimes 
tingle with intense life; the stars pulsate 
with cosmic emotion, and beneath the 
frost, which is really very thin and all on 
the surface of things, the earth keeps warm 
her myriads of sleeping children—the 
seeds of flowers, the roots of trees, the eggs 
of beautiful insect life. The great energies 
of spirit, all the vital forces of God, are 
present and effective in the universe at all 
seasons and under all the moods of Nature 
and of human life. But here, in England, 
now, and for us, there is regeneration, and 
the visible outgoings of creative power. 
As the sun enters Aries, and spring really 
begins, a wave of new life seems to sweep 
over the land. It answers to the time 
when Love, which is so like the warm, 
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great sun in the heavens, stirs in the 
human heart, and a surge of holy passion 
carries one out of oneself. We claim the 
right of sympathy with all that lives, and 
the soul radiates feeling on all sides, 
warming the whole world with the glow of 
its central fire. 

For love, after all, is real life. The sun 
burns with love as his beams shoot forth 
through the wide circle of the heavens. 
Venus, the planct of love, the morning 
star of March and April, shines in the 
East at.every dawn. The Christ, of every 
age, proclaims anew the gospel of love, 
and by its power triumphs over death and 
the grave. The great prophets of the soul 
have ever come with love’s glad tidings in 
their heart, and love’s music of hope on 
their lips. They denounce our evil-doing 
and spare us not, but they drown its terrors 
in the stream of their lovingkindness and 
tender grace. St. Francis puts off his 
gay apparel and clothes himself in a 
coarse robe, only to fall in love with every 
creature and proclaim love’s joy to lords in 
their castles, to lepers in their dens, to 
birds and beasts in the wild woods. Love 
burns in the heart of Dante, as he carries 
you up from hell and purgatory, through 
all the regions of heaven, till you gaze 
with him on the ‘‘ Light intellectual full 
of love.’’ 

Spring, then, like Easter, comes ‘to 
remind us that life and love and joy are 
perennial and indestructible—to bid us 
chase away the glooms of fear and the 
squalor of selfishness—to thaw the frost of 
our callous, cold despair. All things are 
born again, as the great emotions stir in 
seed and flower and bird and. beast, and 
the soul of man is thrilled with the wonder 
and passion of immortal dreams. The 
great Mother who gave him life, and 
nourishes him from her own breast, makes 
him feel anew the pulse of her mighty 
heart, till his own beats high with hope, 
and he turns to his fellow with a smile that 
has no bittenress and no disdain. Perse- 
phone comes back from the shades of the 
under-world, and Demeter meets the pale 
queen, her daughter, and brings again the 
colour to her cheek, as they wander hand- 
in-hand over the earth, and flowers spring 
up at the tread of their feet, and the 
children of men rejoice together. 


*¢ This is the time when bit by bit 
The days begin to lengthen sweet, 
And every minute gained is joy, 
And love stirs in the heart of a boy. 


This is the time the sun, of late 
Content to lie abed till eight, 

Lifts up betimes his sleepy head— 
And love stirs in the heart of a maid. 


This is the time we dock the night 

Of a whole hour of candle-light ; 

When song of linnet and thrush is 
heard— 

And love stirs in the heart of a bird. 


This is the time when sword-blades green, 
With gold and purple damascene, 
Pierce the brown crocus-bed a-row— 
And love stirs in a heart I know.’’* 
And when, at close of Lent, Easter 
dawns, on the first day of the week, we 
know what it means. It is not a fiction of 
the mind, or a myth of the ancient days. 
It is the miracle of life’s immortal energy. 


* Katherine Tynan Hinkson, 
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It reminds us that, as the frost cannot kill 
the seeds or wither the green grass, so 
neither can the powers of hate and cruelty 
destroy the spirit of love in our human 
world. For Love is God, and cannot die. 
And the cry will go forth again, from age 
to age, and the sons of men shall hear it : 
** Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee life.’’ 
For the Christ of history, and the Christ in 
our own hearts, is the imperishable power 
of love in the universe of God. Love is 
ever the lord of life, and whoso believeth 
in him and serveth him shall never die. 
Wad. Jd. 


VITA NUOVA. 


‘‘ THE tides of Blossom have begun to 
flow,’’ as Fiona Macleod says in an unfor- 
gettable passage; ‘‘ and with them,’’ we 
may add, ‘‘the Easter-joy has come.’’ 
The two things are associated with each 
other, for ever since the time when the 
Pagan festival in honour of the Goddess of 
Light and Spring was first instituted, on 
through the ages in which it became closely 
linked with a more mystical form of wor- 
ship, the awakening of the woodlands has 
approximated to some divine impulse in 
the heart of man which has taken its place 
in the orthodox calendar of his religious 
emotions. ‘‘ At Rome,’’ says Professor 
Frazer in the Golden Bough, ‘‘ the sacred 
fire in the temple of Vesta was kindled 
anew on the first of March, which used to 
be the beginning of the Roman year. 
Bonfires, lit from the flames thus originated 
by the priest on Easter eve, are still burned 
in many parts of Hurope, notably in Ger- 
many.’ Later on, the heathen anni- 
versary was incorporated among the 
‘‘holy days’’ of the Christian Church ; 
and now itis forgotten by many of those who 
associate Haster entirely with the doctrine 
of the physical resurrection of their Master, 
that the authority for the passion of 
rejoicing with which, at this time, the 
departure of winter is signalised, is not 
enshrined in any articles of belief what- 
soever. Itis found, rather, in the primitive 
instinct of man, which is the root from 
which his spiritual ideas have sprung; 
and its application is as universal as the 
operations of Nature herself. It thrilled 
the ancient Celt, when, awed by the mystery 
of sun and fire, he tremblingly named 
his god, Beltane, no less than it inspires 
the modern Catholic, who veils his natural 
belief in the indestructibility of life under 
the dogma of Christ’s ascension from the 
dead. The ancient Greeks obeyed it when 
they wove their legends of Pan and Apollo, 
of Demeter and Proserpine; just as the 
Buddhist’ who to-day catches the rose- 
flush on the distant Himalayas responds 
to it, dreaming of that holy light which 
filled the world when Maya’s son was born. 
And the most unlettered city toiler, who 
feels a sudden catch at the heart as he 
breathes the fragrance of violets heaped 
on a flower-stall in some crowded street— 
he, too, is kindled with the authentic spirit, 
the vita nuova, which we openly worship 
at Haster. 

The doctrines of Divine Incarnation and 
Resurrection are eternally true, but in a 
sense which, even now, men are only 
dimly beginning to understand. And yet, 
year by year, in countries remote from 
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each other, a wonderful uprising of life 
from the dead can be witnessed—the fern 
unfolding in decaying leaf-drifts, the bud 
disclosing its heart on the gnarled bough, 
the foam of snow-white bloom breaking 
along tangled hedgerows, the young grass 
waving its myriad blades of green in 
meadows that not long ago were rigid with 
frost. From the delicately-veined petals 
of the wood-sorrel, to the wand-like poplars 
with their golden leafage (which would 
seem, but for its freshness and trans- 
parency, to belong more to autumn than to 
spring), all the countless forms of life 
appear to be developing before men’s eyes 
in order to stamp upon our thought the 
gospel of immortality. The cuckoo’s clear, 
sharp call punctuates this glad evangel, 
and the blackbird’s fluting notes give it 
rhythm and melody; while even the tiny 
gnats, weaving their dance with indes- 
cribably swift motions in the sunlit air, 
contribute their testimony to the faith 
that is in us. The fact that these 
things are not new in our experience, 
that thousands of artists have sought 
to paint the loveliness of April, that singers, 
ever since there were poets at all, have 
tried to enshrine it in hymns to Nature, 
makes no difference to the gladness with 
which we greet the first primrose and 
welcome the first swallow. The world, if 
we have eyes to see it, becomes more 
beautiful to us with every return of spring; 
and chiefly, one must think, because our 
hearts are always desiring fresh tokens 
of the life that cannot fail, and the beauty 
that doth not perish. The praise we give 
to health and vigour, cheerfulness and 
courage, is part of the same longing; for, 
in spite of the unearthly glamour which 
love and pity have thrown around sorrow 
and pain, zi : 

«’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 

Oh, life, not death, for which we pant, 

More life, and fuller, that we want.’ 
More opportunities for endeavour, more 
freshness and frankness in our relations 
with men, more of the inner heat and 
radiant vitality which seem to be exhaled 
even from the little celandine, as she 
raises her starry crown to the sun. 

There is something in the purity of the 
blossom on the thorn, in the satin-like 
texture of the petal of a buttercup, that 
abashes, and yet at the same time 
strengthens, the soul which is unenthralled 
by the triumphs of ‘‘ material progress.’ 
So perfect are they, that no handiwork 
of man can ever rival them; and yet 
there is an impulse in our hearts allied to 
the passion of beauty that flows through 
these exquisite manifestations of life. It 
is said that even Robespierre was fond of 
wild flowers, and there is undoubtedly 
some moral hope for the meanest of God’s 
creatures who is always touched by the 
sight of woodland blossoms, however fleet- 
ingly. The disillusioned remind us in 
vain that roses fade, and that leaves must 
wither; for ere that sorrowful ending, 
something, we feel, is born of both that 
does not and cannot pass away. And 
this ‘‘ something ’’ is not only the germ 
of life, the seed of fire, which the soil or 
the branch prudently withdraws from 
them to harvest for their successors next 
spring. It is, rather, an emotion, a 
thrill, that passes into the blood and brain, 
and helps to infuse our dormant energies 


with creative vitality. But for this, our 
hearts would fail us in the welter of selfish 
ambition that fills the world with pain, 
and we might be ‘‘ even as those who have 
no hope,’’ because they have looked only 
on the faces of sin and death. This is the 
secret of Haster-joy; and if,it is objected 
by any that ‘‘ instinctive nature-worship ”’ 
is not enough to ensure man’s spiritual 
evolution, one frankly admits that religion 
means much more than that. But, as 
Tolstoy says, ‘‘ From whatever side I 
approach God, it will always be the same. 
The origin of my thoughts, my reason, is 


God. The origin of my love is also He. 


The origin of matter is He too.”’ 
Laura G. ACKROYD. 


LIFE, MORE ABUNDANT. 
JOHN xix. 41. 


In the place where he was. crucified 
there was a garden. Right within sight of 
the tragic hill Nature assumed her loveliest 
garb. As Christ bravely faced his doom, 
the fragrance of the flowers greeted him, 
and their beauty presented a fair sight, 
on which his slowly closing eyes could rest, 
and find escape from the flushed un- 
friendly faces of those who had cruelly 
compassed his end. And-in this garden 
fair there was a sepulchre. The abode 
of death was surrounded by budding, 
blossoming life. A sombre tomb in a sun 
kissed garden. It is possible, however, 
to be so impressed by the presence of the 
former as to overlook the latter. Our eyes 
may be so tear dimmed by a sight of the 
sad symbol of death, as to be blind 
to the abounding life that encircles it. 
The radiant beauty may be overshadowed 
by .the suggestion of decay. Laster 
comes to rescue us from this, by reminding 
us, not of the sepulchre only, but also of 
the garden. It says to us, in songs of 
hope, and words of glad inspiration, not 
‘“ there is a sepulchre in the garden,” as 
though that were the chief and one engross- 
ing object, but “‘ there is a garden round 
the tomb.” The garden is vaster than the 
grave. And in it there is only one object 
that speaks of death, but many radiant 
evidences of life. The significance of 
this conjunction of life so fair and death 
so sombre, is that both are the result of 
laws that emanate from the same divine 
source. It is by the operation of the 
Creato ’s laws that the earth arrays herself 
in her flower-bedecked garment of living 
green. And death, whose presence darkens 
every sunrise, and saddens every sunset, is 
likewise a law established by the Creator. 
Death is not an abnormal thing. It is not 
a fortuitous calamity that befalls life. Nor 
is it a penalty due to the sin of a primitive 
ancestry. It is a universal law. It is as 
natural as birth. It is so in the garden. 
Death is no strange thing there, but the 
preparation for constant renewal, persist- 
ently eclipsed, forgotten, in the more 
abundant life that evermore springs out of 
it. ‘‘ Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by itsel 
alone; but if it die it bearcth much 
fruit.’’ Does not the law, whose issue3 
are so gracious in the garden disclose 
to us the meaning and ministry of the law 
that dominates the grave? Is not one the 
divine prophecy of the other? Law 
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makes for life ‘‘ more life and fuller.’’ It 
Is a minister of good. There is not a 
single natural law in all the Universe, so 
far as we know, whose normal working 
is not beneficent. All order, beauty and 
progress in the universe, are the outcome 
of law. All good is law obeyed. All evil 
is law unknown or ignored. To perceive 
and pursue the trend of law is to find and 
follow the path, the light of which in- 
creaseth more and more, and conducts to 

‘* The shining table lands, 

Where God is both moon and sun.’’ 

Do not the grand results of the laws 
which have transformed a ball of fire into a 
world of consummate beauty, and evolved 
man with all his noble achievements 
and glorious possibilities from the beast, 
interpret for us the benign purpose of the 
law of death? Law cannot be less 
a minister of gracious progress here. 
What is so normal and universal as death 
must be good, cannot be evil. 

** All’s law, yet all’s love.’’ 

As to the grain of wheat, so to the soul 
of man, it ministers to an ampler life. 
It will raise, not reverse life, emancipate and 
not annihilate. 

** Death’s truer name 

Is onward, no discordance in the roll, 

And march in that eternal harmony 

Whereto the Worlds beat time.’’ 

It has a place assigned to it, in the 
consummation of the ‘‘one increasing 
purpose that through the ages runs,”’ 
by him who conceived that purpose. It 
can, therefore, be ‘‘ but a stage in that 
long ascent of life that shall ascend through 
the ages of the ages.’’ Life, therefore, 
is our glorious destiny; life, greatening 
and refining, evermore towards the divine 
ideal. And how immense the possibilities 
of all in whom the divine dwells. Vast are 
the issues} the ‘‘immanence of God’’ 
carries, boundless the hope it awakens, 
inspiriting the assurance it gives. For He 
who has begun the good work by putting 
His spirit in man will perfect it. 

‘* There shall never be one lost good— 

On earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven, 

a perfect round.”’ 

It is this joy-giving thought that Easter 
bids us consider. It calls us to behold the 
flowers the radiant prophets of death’s 
gracious ministry surrounding the sepul- 
chre. Death, the opener of the door to 
** more life and fuller’ not the destroyer 
of life’s aspirations, achievements and loves, 
that is the evangel of Easter. This is 
the form death has assumed to multi- 
tudes of noble souls. As they stood on the 
borderland ‘‘ sudden the worst turned to 
the best.’? The clouds dispersed before 
the on-coming light. They saw the flowers 
that eclipsed the tomb. They realised that 
seeming loss was certain gain. They 
perceived that departure led to discovery. 
That as the issues of the laws that have 
enriched the life that now is, were not 
disclosed by heaven, but were discovered 
by man, so the glorious issues of the law 
of death are not revealed, but await 
the discoverer, and with the joyous ex- 
pectancy of those who see hidden truths 
and treasures dawning upon them, they 
have passed hence. May something of the 
meaning and beneficence of this great 
law, suffuse our hearts this Eastertide, 
giving to our hopes new brightness, our 
spirits greater gladness, and to the eye of 


our faith that discernment that will enabl 


us to see that the sepulchre is not in a 
desert drear, but in a garden fair and 
fragrant. 

Ropert McGee. 


EASTER MEDITATIONS. 


WE rejoice at the arrival of Easter, 
and we have enough at that time to remind 
us of a reason for gladness in religious 
sentiment ; yet for many of us, Christians 
though we be, it is a case of being reminded 
of it, rather than of feeling for ourselves, 
the religious gladness proper to the season. 
The Christian sentiment is sufficiently 
universal to make us all glad that for some 
at least there is the definitely Christian 
ground for rejoicing; and all rejoice 
with those who do rejoice on that account ; 
and all would feel their own loss 
if these were deprived of it. Yet itis the 
old pagan gladness at return of spring 
that occupies our hearts, more than the 
glad commemoration of the larger hope 
through Christ. The day may be earlier 
or later in different years to the extent 
of more than a month, and spring may 
actually come in advance of it, yet we 
commonly speak as if we recognised in 
Easter the gay beginning of the year’s 
procession. The description of our glad- 
ness as ‘‘ pagan,’’ does not connote its 
unreligiousness; simply the limitation 
of ‘our religioug feeling. Delight in the 
restoration of Nature’s vital energy might 
be merely instinctive; arising from con- 
sciousness, awakened by the sight of it, 
of restoration of the human soul. But 
Haster gladness even of the pagan kind, 
was more than that; it was religiously 
reflective. he return of spring was 
attributed to the action of a goddess, 
Eastre; so that the divine source of the 
season’s happiness was duly recognised. 
Cheered by evidence of life renewed 
throughout external nature, exhilarated 
by the sympathetic sense of power to 
abide themselves, men thanked and praised 
the unseen Providence. But there the 
pagan hope and gladness stayed; whilst 
they should have a deeper and a broader 
happiness, who verily believe in Christ, see- 
ing he came that they might have life 
more abundantly. 

There is no gainsaying that the borders 
of Christendom have sometimes been 
extended by un-Christlike means, resulting 
in un-Christian consequences ; but where, 
and whensoever, the Christian faith has 
made a rightful way, and gained sincere 
adherents, it has been by reason of its 
promise of the more abundant life; 
the way it has instantly opened to those 
who received it, for an expansion and 
enrichment of existence. The sense of life 
being filled to the full, and of the deepening 
of its significance to the uttermost, results 
in the hope of its eternity. That is a hope, 
which, strange to say, maketh some 
ashamed; it is almost needless to add, 
however, that with such it is but a narrow 
hope, or a hope not firmly held. In 
reality, it is but the inevitable conclusion 
from the conception of the importance 
in Divine judgment, as distinguished from 
the mere enjoyment according to human 
appreciation, of the course of the present 
life. It is the hope especially associated 
with Easter in the Christian mind, because 
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it is by that festival that we commemorate 


the revelation to the apostles of the resur- 
rection of their Lord. For veritable 
disciples of that Lord, there is the true 
reason for Easter joy, grounded in their 
faith. Nevertheless, their joyousness can- 
not but be touched with sadness, that the 
world is still so much, merely pagan, and 
not Christian. ‘‘ We hoped that it was 
he that should redeem Israel,’’ said two 
of the disciples mournfully on the first 
Easter day; they were contemplating 
the littleness of the visible effect of his 
life. ‘‘ We hoped that it was he that 
should redeem the world,’’ despondent 
disciples might say in like manner to-day, 
regarding the shallowness of the Christian 
influence upon the ranks of Christendom at 
large. Yet, if we thought it our possibility 
and duty to rouse ourselves from the 
lethargy of Christendom, how would 
we bring about the triumph of our Christ ? 
How did Saint Patrick, the most fruitful 
of Christian missionaries, proceed? It 
was at the very season of Haster that he 
began his mission among the heathen of 
Tara. We are told that it was in ignor- 
ance rather than in defiance of the royal 
interdict of Laoghaire that he lit the paschal 
fire on the hill of Slane; but when we 
read, how he met the opposition of the royal 
pagan and his druids with imprecatory 
prayer and with citation of the impre- 
catory psalms, as magic incantations, 
we discern how unreal is the description 
of the secret of his success, and how far it 
was beyond the capacity of the chronicler 
to recount the true mysterious manner of 
Divine working through the human agent. 
The fruits of his labour may have appeared 
copiously and speedily, but save that they 
were due, in a general way, to the goodness 
of the man and the graciousness of God, 
who could have told the precise reasons 
why that fruit was borne where it was, 
and in such abundance; and who could 
have foretold it would be borne at all ? 
It may be that even now the Kingdom of 
God is about to be realised on earth more 
completely than it ever has been hitherto, 
and we may at least rest assured, that, 
however insignificant our own past may be, 
its consummation will be advanced in pro- 
portion to the sincerity and constancy of our 
own prayers to that end, and the degree 
of our own fidelity in adhering to the 
ideal of conduct presented to our minds by 
Christ. The child who has often admired and 
marvelled at the massive clouds that cling to 
the crest of a mountain, is allured by the 
prospect of ascending for the first time to 
the height at which he has seen them, where 
he expects, when he has attained it, he will 
find himself in contact with a dense bank 
of cloud, itself appearing like a mobile 
mountain. Accordingly he begins the 
ascent; higher and higher he climbs; 
at length he thinks he must be within 
easy reach of the summit; though for a 
long while yet, another terrace comes into 
sight as soon as he has scaled the last ; and 
now, of a sudden, the whole view, even of 
the near foreground is entirely hidden by 
something resembling steam, but of a 
milder temperature, hurrying past him 
at a great pace in the swift, driving breeze. 
He asks what it is, and is surprised to learn 
that it is the fine particles of the substance 
of the cloud itself. Now that he is in the 
midst of it, his admiration has gone; 
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though he needs only to descend again 
and gaze at it from below to recognise its 
wonted majesty. In like manner if we 
could discern it from a distance with a 
seraph’s eye, the prospect of Christendom, 
as it is at present, would appear more fair, 
than seen from within it as we see it now. 
Hence at this Hastertide, let us partake 
of natural, or of pagan gladness in sweet 
returning spring; but let us deepen 
it with Christian faith. God’s fingers have 
the wondrous skill to bring bright verdure 
out of dingy twigs, and brilliant flowerets 
from the dismal soil. He likewise has the 
power from dismal souls to bring forth 
golden deeds, and out of those long lost 
or seeming dead in sin, to bring forth life 
and good. Eustace THOMPSON. 


CHRIST AND THE GREAT HOPE. 


Accorpine to a Christology which is 
now tending to pass away, our common 
human hope of immortality is based 
upon the bodily resurrection of Jesus. 
Let that be disproved, and lo! hope lies 
withered at its root. But the truth is 
quite otherwise. Our belief in the resurrec- 
of Jesus, whether we regard it as physical or 
psychical, has its primal foundations in 
our common, almost universal, hope in our 
own immortality. The first glimmer of the 
hope comes not from without, but from 
within. It shines primarily, not from 
another’s experiences, another’s actions, 
but from the instinctive feeling out after 
life in one’s own nature. It is often 
found in the heart of the veriest savage in 
whom thought and reflection have but 
just awakened. It was present in those 
disciple-chroniclers of the master’s resur- 
rection while yet they watched by their 
fishing nets or sat at the receipt of custom, 
in ignorance of his existence. The natural 
instinct of the heart of man is for life. 
And while in this lies man’s grand testimony 
to the mherent goodness of the life that 
now is—a goodness often obscured—it is 
also no weak link in the chain of evidence 
for the reality of a life to come. 

-But though the immortal hope has its 
strong foundation within, it may be 
weakened or strengthened by circumstances 
without. Of the things that strengthen 
and confirm none are greater than the 
death of the good, whose days have been 
filled with usefulness, who have passed 
beyond ‘the veil in the very heyday of 
their service for humanity, and when— 
their minds stored with great thoughts, 
glowing with noble ideas—they have been 
most ripe for moral and spiritual con- 
quests. As one of our hymnists sings, 

‘*T cannot think of them as dead 

- Who walk with me no more.”’ 

And if they have truly walked with us, 
their lives in harmony with all that makes 
life sweet and desirable, then their utter 
destruction is an unthinkable thing. Both 
reason and affection now join forces to 
strengthen our natural desire for life 
into a sure and certain hope. ‘‘I know 
transplanted human worth will bloom to 
profit otherwhere.’’ 

And, in a supreme measure, Jesus in his 
death—the final sacrifice of a sacrificing life 
—gives that confirmation to our hope. In 
a real, deep sense, in him is our hope of 
immortality. During his active ministry, 
he gaye the world confidence in. its instinc- 
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tive desire for life eternal by his teaching. 
More than most men, he trusted this 
deeper longing of the heart; trusted it as 
God’s revealing of the things prepared 
for his children, and while he lived his own 
life as under the light of eternity, he taught 
his -brethren, with no uncertain voice, 
the truth of immortality, leaving them 
with the message ‘‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions, if it were not 
so I would have told you. Igo to prepare a 


place for you.’’ But more than his teaching 


it is the death of Jesus—following on a life 
so purposeful and noble—that strengthens 
the hope that isin us. Dying with a faith 
so deep, a heart so full of goodness, a mind 


so. pregnant with unspoken thoughts of 


truth and beauty, he impels belief in 
the life to come as the only possible key to 
the mystery. Never before had his dis- 
ciples been so convinced of the future life 
as when they could no longer see the 
master they loved and who loved them. 
Love wrought with their natural leaning 


toward the immortal hope, and out of the 


union arose that conviction of the risen 
Lord, the intensity of which—rather than 
the character—is seen in the material 
accounts of the resurrection handed down 
to us. Small wonder that the disciples 
spoke of the stone being rolled away from 
the tomb. 
own hearts. Small wonder, too, that they 
spoke of the empty sepulchre. The body 
that lay there was not their master, whose 
living spirit had passed out into the world 
of light and service. And if they spoke of 
meeting him in the garden, was it not the 


expression of that new-found conviction of 


their hearts that he was the living master, 
whose presence might be met with in every 
duty, in every path of their feet ? 


Such is the relationship of Jesus to our 


hope in the life immortal. With its base 
deep in our own nature, so that no changing 
theories of the method of resurrection can 
shake it, our hope is strengthened as 
we look upon the cross, where youth and 
promise, and unrealised possibilities of 
good, and spiritual vitality are crucified. 
Before this scene we are less able to think 
of the grave as the end of all, more ready 
to trust the longings after life in our-own 
hearts. Though the tragedy of the Cross 
and all the sin of the world, may oppress us, 
and cloud the immortal hope, the Christ 
that hangs upon the Cross, and the inno- 
cence which persists in the world, despite 
the sin, is the ‘‘ shape of beauty ’’ which 
‘*moves away the pall from our dark 
spirits.’’? Good Friday, with its gloomy 
memories, is naturally followed by Easter 
thoughts of resurrection into life. The 
note of the tragic day is that ‘‘In the 
midst of life we are in death.’’ But that 
note changes at this time to one of joyful 
hope ‘‘ In the midst of death we are in life,’’ 
and the vision of the. Crucified is replaced 
with that of the Risen Lord. 
W. G. Price. 


THE RISEN LIFE. 


‘* Wu hoped that it was he which should 
redeem Israel’? may be taken as the 
natural expression of dejection and dis- 
appointment among the disciples of Jesus, 
when he was removed from them—dead 
and buried—and they, as sheep without 

‘a shepherd, were scattered. But soon the 


It had rolled away from their 
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consciousness arose among them that ee 
Jesus was not dead, whatever had been E 
done with his mortal body, that he 


was still alive, and their leader. 

The more powerful and beneficent we 
find any personality, the less can we 
realise any idea of its extinction. Not 
only is such a conception contrary to all 
our modern ideas of 


who had not these ideas as we have them, a 
supremely good, and loving and beautiful 
character promised life more abundant 
and life unending. 

Jesus could not be dead; Jesus was not 
dead; whatever outward changes and 
failures must be recognised. 

And then they felt the love and power 
of his continued presence with them, and 
went on their way doing the work and 
saying the words that the Holy Spirit 
taught them, in the confidence that their 
loved master was with them. 

However valuable arguments for im- 
mortality may be, founded on science and 
logical inference—and they are valuable— 
to satisfy the God-given reason of man and 
show us the unity of man with himself and 
man with God, yet the confidence in 
personal immortality rests on our exper- 
ience of personality. 

A little child may lead us into the 
unseen reality, into the kingdom that is 
spiritually discerned. I look into the face 
of an old man, heavenly wise through his 
life-long effort to do good in charity with 
all men, and I feel that he is fading 
away from the body, but living for ever. 
I see the vigorous and chivalric warrior 
of peaceful reform in the meridian strength 
of his unselfish devotion and feel that here 
is a power in the universe not to be 
quenched by the germs of a disease or the 
wearing out of his body. I hear of the 
heroic deeds of sea-faring men or other 
workers in the hour of sudden and terrible 
danger, and feel that these men are greater 
than the accidents that may drown or 
starve them, and shall live on. 

All strong human affection has in it 
the promise of its own continuance, 
purification, and fuller realisation, and 
therewith of immortality. The intense 
love of Jesus in his followers of old time and 
now, assures them that they will live with 
him ; and above all, and in all, the feeling 
of God’s presence with us is immortality, 
eternal life, now and here, and for ever. 

The leader and teacher who showed men 
and women the way to the Father, and 
awakened in them the consciousness of his 
presence while as a man he lived with 
them, cannot be less than he was then in 
the power of the spirit. Whatever other 
worlds there may be, he loved and served 
the people of this world, and came to 
establish here a kmgdom of God. That 
work is not finished, though the earthly 
life-time came to a close. Is he not still 
among us, continuing the salvation of the 
world 2? It is the liwimg Christ in whom 
we believe if our Christian belief has 
power. Not merely a good life lived and 
ended by an execution followed by a 
burial. He is not there. He is risen. 
But he is not risen above the love and 
sympathy with which he sorrowed and 
yearned over the foolishness and oppression 
and blindness of men, pitied their suffering 


conservation of — 
energy and persistence of force, but to us, 
-and to the people of nineteen centuries ago, 
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and shared it, loved the whole of humanity, 
the worst and least and wisest, and the 
ordinary mortals, none common-place 
to him, each and all. There is no rising 
above such love and sympathy unless by 
banishing the need for any part of them. 

The divine soul, the man of human 
sorrows and immortal joys, is still needed, 
and. with the great crowd. of witnesses 
who have fought the good fight, can hardly 
be indifferent spectator of our efforts. It 
may be that the saints are at. rest, resting 
in the assurance of the love of God, and 
the beneficence of the providence by 
which, in a measure, men work out their 
own salvation, and so develope real 
virtue and character not mere empty inno- 
cence that has done nothing. Activity 
of the kind we know may not be theirs. 
But, in the life of the spirit, watchful 
affection and the raising of godly ideals are 
the greatest help. God’s unseen angels 
may be the men and women and children 
who served him on earth. Discernment of 
them and comradeship with them for us 
may be impossible, unless we so enter 
into the life of the spirit that the world is 
seen as the shadow of reality, and is sub- 
dued and held only for its significance to 
eternal life. But though unseen and un- 
recognised by us, the influence of Jesus and 
the communion of saints is not, therefore, 
non-existent in the great world movements 
and the regenerated lives of individuals. 

Jesus lives. This means that the divin- 
ity in men is real and lasting, that no 
good effort fails, that no kind thoughts 
and beautiful imaginations are in, vain, 
that love is not lost, that ‘‘ we always 
may be what we might have been,’’ and 
that far off unrealised ideals of human 
brotherhood and goodwill are stronger 
than all the opposition of covetousness, 
dignorance, and pride. Herein, is ‘‘ the 
power of his resurrection.”’ 

PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


AN HASTER CAROL. 
Far on the hills of Galilee 
f saw a wondrous thing— 
The burning red anemone, 
The jewel-flower of spring ; 
Upon the hills of Galilee 
My heart began to sing. 


I smiled to see the lilies grow 

» So beautiful and free, 

Afar shone Hermon, crown’d with snow, 
Afar the azure sea; 

I smiled to see the hlies grow, 
The lilies smiled with me. 


T walk’d the fields where Jesus trod, 
Where Jesus used to pray, 

The beauty of the living God 
Lay on the land that day ; 

I walk’d the fields where Jesus trod— 
He seem’d not far away. 


So lovely were the flowers of spring 
They could not smile in vain, 

They brought me love, the loveliest thing, 
O’ershining death and pain ; 

So lovely were the flowers of spring 
I sang for joy again. 

And now before the roses blow 
To crown the perfect year, 

A happy pilgrim forth I go 
The songs of heaven to hear, 

For e’en before the roses blow 

i: I know that they are near. 

5 ~W, G. Tarrant, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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_ BLUE CAPS. 

ONE afternoon late in March, near the 
time of sunset, two tiny birds perched on 
the garden wall. They were weary with 
the long, long journey from their winter 
home, but oh, how glad to have arrived at 
the old garden, and to see all looking as 
peaceful and pleasant as when they left it. 

‘* Zit, zit, tzitee, 
Chica, chica, chee!’ 
they sang as soon as they had got their 
breath. It was their way of talking, you 
know, and letting the world know they 
were there. Their pretty, bright blue caps 
gleamed in the sunshine. 

As they preened and arranged their 
feathers, a rook flew near, with a stick in 
his beak for the house repairing. He had 
sufficient presence of mind to give them no 
greeting, but as soon as the stick was laid 
in its place, he spread the news that the 
chicas were come back, and led the ‘‘ Caw- 
rus ’’—‘‘ Caw caw, caw!’’ A fine noise 
there was in the elm-tree tops. 

** Chica, chee, 

Thank ye! 

Glad are we 

Home to be.’’ 
chirruped the blue caps, who by this time 
were finding supper among the black cur- 
rant bushes, and feeling livelier every 
minute. ‘* Now let us go and see our old 
house.’’ And they flew up to the crevice 
in the tree trunk, which had been their 
front door, year after year, for ever so 
long. ‘‘ All right,’’ sang Chicapa, ‘‘ here 
we are again.’ ‘“‘It wants a lot of 
mending,’’ sighed Chicama, as she crept 
into the ante-chamber, and saw how its 
walls had fallen in. Those smooth walls 
had been so perfect last summer. ‘* Oh, 
we'll soon get it right ; it is no worse than 
it has often been before, Chicama. We 
have flown far and are tired; you will 
feel quite cheerful after a night’s rest.’’ 
So the travellers cuddled together in their 
little round room and were soon fast asleep. 

The sun was high when they awoke, 
popped out of doors, and flew to the stone 
basin in the middle of the grass plot for 
a bath. Robin Redbreast, gay and jaunty, 
was singing in his cheery fashion from the 
top of the old hawthorn tree, and he told 
Chicapa and Chicama how the winter had 
passed in the old garden. How cold it 
had been when the snow came, and the 
icicles hung from the eaves in long glittering 
spears; how he and his family must have 
died if the people who lived in the house 
had not given them food on a table, lifted 
high above the white ground, but now— 
‘* Forget, forget, the sad days past, 

Springtime, sweet, is drawing nearer, 

An end to sorrow comes at last, 

After showers the sky is clearer.’’ 
and he shook out his feathers, and lifted 
up his voice and faced the sunshine. 

‘© You have not seen anything yet of 
our friends the Chees, I suppose ? ’’ asked 
Chicapa. ‘‘ Poor things!” sighed Chicaima. 
The Chees were another pair of tomtits 
about whom there is a sad story to tell. 
They had built their nest in a crack in 
the wall of the shed. Cheema had laid 
eight wee eggs, and the eight wee eggs had 
turned into eight wee birdlings. Food 
was scarce that May, and Cheema and 


Cheepa had to go far to get enough fot 
their hungry brood. Alas! returning 
from one of their journeys, what did they 
see? The old white cat stealing away, 
the nest half pulled out of the crack, four 
miserable baby birdies entangled in the 
ruins, and the other four gone! The cat 
only could have told what had become of 
them. Cheema and Cheepa did what they 
could. They dragged the nest back to 
its place, extricated their little ones, and 
restored order in some degree; but it 
was a sad sunimer for them all, and no 
wonder kind Chicama said ‘* Poor things! ”’ 
as she thought of them. ‘‘I wonder 
whether they will come back, Chicapa.’’ 
It was a strange thing, but they did come 
back that very day. The Chicas were 
laying their blue heads together, and con- 
sidering their plans for the summer, 
when suddenly through the orchard boughs 
flashed two other blue heads—Cheepa and 
Cheema themselves. Where had they 
come from? Where had they been? 
What could they do for them? Much 
more, I ween, did these little birds say, in 
their own patent way. 

Where should they build this time ? 
That was the important question. Care- 
fully did they survey the ground, and 
weigh advantages and disadvantages ; 
and first they thought of a snug hole in the 
roof tiles, and then Cheema fancied the 
hollow at the top of the pump, ora corner 
under the eaves close by the untenanted 
house of a swallow. But at last they 
agreed on a quite safe situation, though 
neither they nor the Chicas had ever heard 
of the like of it being chosen before for a 
house. This was it:—On the top of the 
garden wall, nearly hidden by ivy they 
found it; a ready-made, beautiful house. 
A narrow passage, only just wide enough 
for entrance, led to a long chamber, dimly 
visible in the golden brown light that 
came through its walls. A few threads 
of hair and bits of moss had been blown 
in by some lucky wind, ‘* quite a good 
beginning for our nest, and almost enough’’ 
and the little wanderers took possession 
that very night. It was well they did, 
for with the darkness came the rain. It 
splashed in among the ivy leaves, but 
there, safe, without a wet feather, in their 
bottle house, lay the wise little pair of 
tomtits. 

of x 

And presently, after a few weeks of the 
sweet spring weather—sunshine and shower 
and blowing airs—above the blue forget- 
me-nots, and under the blue skies, happy 
blue-cap birdlings flitted and flashed like 
winged blossoms, and added their share of 
gladness to the glad old world. 


*%* 8 


K. G. 


A NOTE OF EXPLANATION. 


Sir,—Will you allow me, though rather 
late in the day, to correct a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of your correspondent, 
Ellen C. McKee, who mistakes me for my 
sister, Louisa Drewry ? 

Allow me also to thank your corre- 
spondent for setting me right as to the 
work being done towards regaining the 
municipal and educational vote for women, 
which I imagined to be of much more 
recent date than she indicates. 

Eiten B, DRrewry, 

March 24, 1907. : 
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LONDON, MARCH 30, 1907. 
la ES © Fe OR REY 
AN EASTER PARABLE, 

Our Haster number is enriched by words 
of faith and gladness in the great festival] 
of the renewal of life and the abiding things 
of the spirit. To what our friends have 
written we propose here to add a further 
word, gathered from that story of Liverpool 
life, ‘‘ Sir Galahad of the Slums,’’ by the 
Rev. J. L. Hatcu, of which we wrote last 
week. Both from the experience of the 
young minister who gave himself to the 
service of the poor in the most neglected 
quarter of the great city and from the life 
of the dock-labourer, who is the “‘ Sir 
Galahad ’’ of the story, we may gather 
lessons which go to the heart of the 
Christian Gospel and its great word of 
triumph over death. 

We read, at the beginning of the story, 
of how the young minister, while still a 
student at Oxford, was led to that special 
dedication of his life to the service of the 
poor. He had found there a friend, who, 
as he relates, ‘‘ compelled me to turn with 
him to the beginning of Christianity, and 
made me see the Son or Man—the peasant- 
poet, as he called him—walking about the 
streets and hills of Nazareth, talking to the 
children and the youths and maidens, and 
going about doing good, because in that he 
found the very ecstasy of his being. And 
so he led me to understand that it is the 
love of life, as we have it is Curisr, which 
is the secret of all true reformation. ; 
This good man made me alter my hfe. I 
now believe in Curist, and Curist only, as 
the means of our salvation. The secret of 
Crist is the strength of scholarship. And 
so I gave myself up to his service, and have 
taken the preaching of his Gospel among 
the poor as my life-task.”’ 

» Then, as we follow the experience of his 
ministry, we see the growing insight and 
the stronger hold upon a definite purpose 
of helpful service :—‘‘ As the lives of the 
people to whom he gave himself with 
increasing consecration and _ devotion, 
opened out day by day before Vernon 
CARRUTHERS, he came to the conclusion 
that the secret of success in making the 
highest influence effective was that which 
compelled a man to thrust himself forward 
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with all his force of character, made strong 
with the righteous intention of Curist, into 
the turbid stream of the people’s existence. 
To catch these stagnant souls as in a 
mighty flood of health and purity, and 
sweep them on beneath the glorious 
gladness of the Gospel of salvation—that 
was the wonder and the miracle of life. 
The prerogative of the Sons of Light was 


the commanding ‘Thou shalt.’ The 
autocracy: of the Spirit made life an 
ecstasy.’ 


A parable of the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Arve below Geneva serves 
to emphasise that truth of the resistless 
power of the Spirit of Gop, which must 
conquer in the end, and then we are told 
of letters which CaRRUTHERS wrote at that 
time to his friend, Professor CARTER, at 
Oxford, ‘* which indicated the growth of 
the young pastor’s mind in charity, grace, 
and sympathy. The warmth of intimate 
contact and appreciation was taking the 
place of cold external criticism. VERNON 
was seen by the Professor seated by the 
poor man’s fireside, laughing and playing 
with his children, talking with the elder 
sons in open-hearted comradeship, listening 
to the father as he took his evening meal 
and spoke about the river, docks, ships, 
cotton, oil, fruit, horses and waggons, men 
and masters. VERNON made some wonder- 
ful homelike pictures, in which the Pro- 
fessor was brought into imaginary contact 
with the habits and customs, the fashions, 
the work and interests and pleasures of 
the people. He saw the men, the dockers, 
carters, warehousemen, boiler-makers, salt- 
sellers, and rag-men. He saw the women, 
the wives, shop-girls, cigar-makers, fish- 
girls, chip-girls, the basket-women with 
the heavy burden of skirts upon their hips 
and the great load of firewood on their 
heads; and he felt that his favourite 
student had entered into a new and strange 
world in which he found the human heart 
as ready to respond to the “‘ categorical 
imperative ’’ of righteousness as it was in 
the world of culture, cleanliness, and 
peace.”’ ; 


One urgent need of the people he saw to 
be cleanliness, not only of personal habit, 
but cleanliness in the food, provided alike 
for body and mind. The cheap literature 
which was most popular was. grossly 
vulgar. There was no wholesome atmo- 
sphere. ‘‘ Manliness was held in scorn, 
and innocence was trampled in the mire.’’ 

«Spiritually, as he had pointed out before, 
a grand, joyful renaissance of power and 
purity was needed. Religion required the 
simple living touch of the Curist to make 
it move and prove acceptable. People 
could not be saved in the mass, the force 
must run on from individual to individual, 
When a man met a worthy friend, he met 
a spiritual saviour. The secret seemed to 
be for the strong, happy, determined ones 
to come inte the lives of the weaker and 
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more unfortunate, with the charm and 
authority of an embodied conscience. 
‘The word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us,’ attractive and warm as the 
sun, severe and sharp as frost, impetuous 
as a mighty wind. In these and similar 
strains Vernon frequently wrote to his 
Oxford friend, who wondered and philoso- 
phised, and asked for more.”’ 

And then, much later in the story, 
through the eyes of love, CARRUTHERS sees 
further into the meaning of his work :— 


‘* She refreshed him even when she told 
him that he was needlessly weary and 
discouraged in his work—she could feel it 
in his letters. And then, through her 
sweet eyes of faith, he would again see the 
glorious end of his labours shining like a 
bright light far down the avenue of common 
efforts, ways, and means. The reward in 
promise never reached its high fulfilment 
in this world. The mysterious charm of 
love was his through her swift skill in 
speech ; her subtlety of thought revealed 
more clearly her transparency of heart. 
Her love was suffused and alive with 
woman’s wisdom and quick sympathy— 
deep, true, and all-embracing. 

‘* Through her the spirit of Oxford 
entered more and more into his life; the 
spirit of fearless research, calm investiga- 
tion, and high culture, the desire to 
acknowledge the best and readjust the 
worst, the feeling that every aspect of life 
has its own peculiar value, and that every 
man possesses the noblesse oblige of honour 
and truth, which, in its very essence, its 
justice and mercy, is the call of the Curis. 
This manifests itself in that self-discipline 
and delight which make the joy of the day, 
so that the laws of Gop are shown in the 
ways of the world, compelling pride to free 


-itself by the exercise of that generous 


piety which finds its home wherever it 
abounds. The earth is not for the few, 
but for the family. Ruskin at his best 
and Pater at the heart of him both mean 
the same; their message is fitness made 
fine by service, and service made wise 
through love. The call of the sinner, the 
demand of the miserable, is for the saint 
and the Saviour, for the strongest, wisest, 
and holiest Son of Gop; and civilisation 
will always be selfish, brutal, and chaotic 
until that cry is answered. ‘ To seek and 
save that which is lost,’ lost in body, mind, 
and heart, that is the cry to which Oxford 
must respond.’’ 

And their ideal they found in Jim 
STEPHENS, the dock-labourer, with ‘‘ the 
touch of absolute simplicity, strength, 
purity, which commands the hearts of 
men.’’ He was not a religious man in any 
conventional sense, and had no church con- 
nection; but he was the truest man, the 
most honourable, the most unselfish that 
CARRUTHERS met with in the whole range 
of his work, and when he. died—swept into 


the dock on the morning of a fearful 
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storm—there was only one text which the 
young minister could take as the most 
fitting for his memorial sermon—‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
Gop.’’ And before that we read of the 
last scene in the man’s home and at the 
funeral :— 

‘* How noble he looked! How serene 
and certain in his quietness! The majesty 
of life was there with the solemnity of 
death. A knight of labour was lying in 
state. All was well! Hundreds of work- 
men from the docks came to see him during 
the Saturday afternoon and evening, while 
VeRNoN and poor Mother Fiannacan 
were in charge. The men passed in and 
out speechless. Many of them placed their 
hands on the dead man’s forehead and 
broke into irrepressible sobs, and then left 
suddenly, ashamed and yet not ashamed 
that others witnessed their unaccustomed 
grief. Hour after hour this continued, and 
no one was denied his last look at the man 
who had been so strong and so true. 

‘*In the chapel he read the solemn 
words slowly, and with many pauses 
between the sentences, during which his 
heart cried for strength and self-command. 
The silence and expectancy almost over- 
powered him. He felt that every man was 
waiting for the word of eternal life and 
hope. He must utter it with certainty, 
with the calm, triumphant ring of personal 
conviction. In prayer he found the assur- 
ance of his faith. Gop was the Gop of the 
living ; all souls were His for ever. The 
heart of man poured itself forth in grati- 
tude to the Farner for the great blessing 
bestowed upon mankind in the lives of the 
true, the brave, and tender, in all ages, and 
in our present day. Strength and peace 
came to VERNON, and at the graveside, 
amid the hush of the multitude, he felt he 
had touched the hope of immortality in 
every heart around him.’’ 

At night the mission-room was crowded, 
when he spoke again of his friend, 
describing his simplicity and nobleness— 
‘* a common working man,’’ but one to be 
remembered with Jesus of Nazareth, one 
whose character was an inspiration. 

‘* You know him, and I know him, a 
prince among men, who lived his life in 
dark and lowly places, unrecognised, un- 
known. We are of his family, and so I 
dare to speak of him in honour, praise, and 
reverence. 

* His strength was as the strength of ten, 

Because his heart was pure.’ 

Take those words as the sum total of all 
I have to tell.’’ 

[‘‘ Sir Galahad of the Slums.’’ By J. 
L. Haigh. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co.; Liverpool: The Liverpool Book- 
sellers’ Co. 6s.] 


A Curistran should never plead spiritua- 
lity for being a sloven. If he be but a shoe- 
cleaner, he should be the best in the parish. 
—John Newton, 
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THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


WuEN Christ said, ‘‘ There shall not be 
left one stone upon another, that shall not 
be cast down,’’ his words were not intended 
to carry with them any reproach against 
those who had built the Temple and 
adorned it with goodly stones and oiferings. 
it was but a little while since Christ had 
spoken of it as the house of prayer, and had 
driven from its courts those who were pro- 
faning the sacred precincts by a dishonest 
traffic. He had commended ths widow 
who cast into the treasury all the living 
that she had ; and we may be sure he would 
have no hard thoughts of those who sought 
to make the house of God beautiful with 
wealth of ornament and periection of 
workmanship. It was in sadness, not in 
condemnation, that he looked at the stately 
courts and beautiful gates as he passed 
through the wide outer precincts; the 
thought in his mind was not the human folly 
in rearing so stately an edifice, so sure to 
perish, but he thought of the certain fate 
that waits on all human eifort to confine 
the spirit of worship to one spot, however 
sacred that spot may be. ‘* The hour 
cometh, and even now is, when neither in 
this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, shall 
ye worship the Father.’ Even of this 
great building, though its walls were of 
raassive stone, and its foundations dug 
deep in the rock, there should not be left one 
stone upon another. 

These words of Christ were haunting me 
once in Ireland, as I looked at a group of 
ruins whose walls had once held worshipping 
throngs. It was on the Rock of Cashel, 
that great mass of limestone rising from 
the fair green plain of Tipperary. All that 
green and fertile country is dotted with the 
ruins of what were once houses of prayer, 
but there is nothing, even in Ireland, the 
Isl2 of Saints, to compare with the ruins 
which crown the Rock of Cashel. But that 
day, my thoughts were not on the beauty 
of the ssene, when I looked over the Golden 
Vale, as they call this valley, nor on the ages 
of storm and discord to which these 
erey walls bore silent witness. It was 
rather the lines in the Adonais, where the 
poet tells us how the one Spirit’s plastic 
stress sweeps through the world, compelling 
each succeeding age to shape the dull dense 
dross into forms of beauty, expressing as 
best they may, that Divine beauty of 
which all earthly beauty is but the fore- 
shadowing. 

No historian can tell for how many cen- 
turies men have worshipped on the Rock of 
Cashal. The oldest monument on it is a 
rough mass of stone on which strange 
carvings can still be traced. It. was a 
Druid altar. H>re, as in ancient Israel, men 
resorted for worship to the ‘‘ high places,”’ 
perhaps with the childish thought that 
these few hundred feet of rock would bring 
him nearer to that sky whose blue depths 
hid the glory of the Divine abode. Childish 
thoughts were natural in that far-off child- 
hood of the world, and we need hardly 
wonder at the instinct which prompted 
humanity to build its altar on the mountain 
or on the lofty rock, making Nature itself 
supply the pedestal for the altar, the first 
step in the stairway which should reach 
to the gates of Heaven. All over the 
Western world are to be found these altars, 
on mountain side or on wild moor, raised 
no one knows when or how, but all bearing 


witness to the truth of that saying, ‘‘ He 
hath made every nation of men that they 
should seek after God, if haply they 
might find Him.’’ Somehow, the men of 
this forgotten age raised this mass of stone 
on the Rock, carved on it strange symbols 
of circles and squares whose meaning we 
cannot guess, and then passed away, 
leaving only this stone as a testimony that 
they, too, believed in a God who had made 
the world and all things that dwell therein. 
A new worship came to the vale of Tipper- 
ary which was destined to transform the 
wild tribes who had knelt round the Druid 
stone on the Rock, though, in truth, it 
was many ages before the new message of 
peace and goodwill began to work its way 
into the hearts of the people. Christianity 
supplanted the old pagan worship, and 
characteristically raised its first monument 
on the very stone which had served the 
Druid priest as an altar. We rise on step- 
ping stones of our dead salves to higher 
things, Tennyson said; perhaps it is 
also true that the religions of the world 
form a great stairway, one rising on another 
each forming a foundation for something 
higher than itself, so that at last, humanity 
shall climb, though with lame bands and 
bleeding feet, up the great world’s altar 
stairs, which lead through darkness up 
to God. So the first Christian teachers 
who came to the Rock of Cashel planted the 
crucifix on what had been the pagan altar, 
and a little later carved roughly a statue 
of their loved teacher Patrick on the other, 
side of the crucifix. The figures of the 
Crucified. One and of the shepherd lad 
who had brought the good tidings to a 
heathen land looked down on the first 
Christian worshippers for many a year, 
until the growing strength of the new 
faith made men think it possible to raise 
a hous3 of prayer to the God whom 
Christ had revealed and whom Patrick 
had preached. So the first tiny church was 
built, a quaint edifice with high pitched 
stone roof and adorned with all manner of 
curious carvings, telling of an age when 
time and labour as well as money were 
lavished on the house of God. Very per- 
fect is the little chapel still, and if King 
Cormac of Munster, who built it 1,100 years 
ago, could see it now, he would rejoice that 
he had builded better than he knew. But 
though the quaint and richly carved arches 
of the door, and the many curious and 
beautiful carvings that adorn the walls, 
may interest the antiquarian, the little 
church is dwarfed by the proud building 
against which it stands. For three hundred 
years alter the King who built the first 
little chapel, another King of Munster, 
bearing the same name, and belonging to 
the same race, built a beautiful and stately 
cathedral, which is still the crowning glory 
of the Reck. It stands roofless now; 
the only organ note is sounded by the wind, 
as it blows through ruined window and 
lofty aisle, the throng of reverent wor- 
shippers 1s represented by wondering or 
careless tourists. No sufferer comes now 
to gaze through the little window pierced 
in the solid wall, so that any whom sickness 
kept outside the building might yet gaze 
upon the mystic ceremony of the Mass. 
‘* Behold, your house is lett unto you 
desolate,’’? that might be the text writ 
large upon the bare walls of the Cathedral 
of Cashel. 
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And yet is there only sadness in this 
group of ruins, which in their time were 
revered as holy places? Should we not 
rather think of another saying, ‘‘ Build 
thee more lofty mansions, O my soul! ”’ 
Each age builds its temple to the God 
whom it ignorantly worships; the temple 
may be as that of Jerusalem, beautiful 
with all manner of precious stones and rich 
adornments, or it may be like those on the 
Acropolis wonders of the world for beauty 
of design and perfection of workmanship ; 
or it may be like the little chapel on the 
Rock of Casbel, beautiful only through 
the love and labour lavished on it, but in 
any case, it represents a human striving 
after the Divine,.a human effort to honour 
the Highest of which it can conceive. The 
altar raised by one generation may not 
serve the need of another, for the forms 
of worship change from age to age. Christ 
could not be worshipped at the altar where 
the Druid priest had sacrificed to his gods ; 
but though the new wine must. ever be 
poured into new wine skins, this change 
should have no sadness in it. True it is 
that the temple raised by man’s hand may 
be destroyed, but there is a living spirit 
of worship in the human beart which 
will surely build another and a loftier house 
of prayer. 

One of our modern poets in an Indian 
legend tells how the single human soul 
passes through many incarnations, in one 
life being in the body of a savage, in another 
in that of a street beggar, in another in 
that of a prince, and so on. In each life 
the soul makes an image of the unknown 
God whom some instinct bids bim worship, 
and raises an altar in His honour. At 
last the soul, being delivered from the round 
of changing incarnations, passes into the 
state of final blessedness, and attains to 
full knowledge of the Divine. Then the 
Lord whom he has ever worshipped in all 
his different lives shows to him all the 
imageshbehasmade. Some are strange and 
hideous, some as fair as human skill could 
make them, but all seem now grotesque 
monsters to the soul which has seen the 
Beatific Vision of the Lord in His beauty. 
The soul is ashamed to see under what 
strange disguises he had represented the 
Lord of Life, but the Lord bids him feel 
no shame. Had he not raised these altars, 
he would never have attained to his present 
state of blessedness, for it was the spirit 
of worship which kept the soul alive, 
and guided it through life after life, until 
at last perfection was reached. 

. There is a meaning in this legend for 
ourselves. I feel no sadness in the thought 
that the altar which served the need cf an 
earlier generation does not help us to-day, 

and is left to fall into ruin. Religion is 
not made for the altar, but the altar is 
raised as an expression of the religion; and 
as the human spirit grows in knowledge and 
in wisdom, it must raise altars of nobler 
and nobler proportions, until to the 
rough hewn stone succeeds the lofty cathe- 
dral. And even the cathedral will surely 
fall into ruin, as we slowly outgrow that 
need for elaborate form and ceremony 
and ritual, which once drew thousands to 
these precincts. God is a spirit, and those 
who worship Him must do so in spirit 
and in truth, and with the growth of 
this spiritual worship must needs come the 
decay of the idea which regarded Mass 
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and ritual as the only way of approach to 
the Divine. But woe be unto us, if with 
increasing knowledge comes no increase of 
reverence, and if we content ourselves 
with amused wonder at the quaint altars of 
earlier ages, while we build none of our 
own. Let us take beed, lest on us come 
the curse, 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigher ; 

When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer, 

But the arch. fiend Pride 

Mounts at her side, 

Changing the pure emotion 

Of her high devotion 

To a skin-deep sense 

Of her own eloquence ; 

Strong to deceive, strong to enslave. 
- This was the fate which had overtaken the 
Scribes and Pharisees in the days of Christ. 
They could conceive of no revelation 
higher than that which had been granted to 
them, of no knowledge greater than that 
to which they held the key. They could 
have no clearer vision of God, or nearer 
approach to Him, because they were too 
proud of the position which they held, 
and the height of tighteousness which 
they thought was theirs. It is the fate 
which will overtake ourselves unless we 
feed the altar-fires of worship in our own 
souls. Browning speaks of the ‘‘ stoop 
of the sow which in bending upraises it,”’ 
and unless we can stoop in reverence 
before a great ideal we can never rise to any 
high thought or noble. action. Perhaps 
this may be part of the meaning hidden in 
those wonderful words of Christ ‘‘ he who 
would find bis soul must lose it.’’ Perhaps 
be meant that unless we can lose all thought 
of ourselves in reverence and worship we 
shall never reach the highest possibilities 
of our own nature. If we simply gaze with 
calm self-satisiaction at the ruined temples 
of former ages, thanking God that we are 
not as those benighted souls who bent 
before carven crucifix or sacred wafer, then 
we might ask ourselves whether indeed we 
have done as wellas they. That mistake 
by which the translators of the Authorised 
Version made St. Paul tell the Athenians 
they were ‘‘ too superstitious,’’? may be 
responsible for some of this self-satisfaction. 
The true rendering is that of the margin 
of the Revised Version, ‘‘ I see that in all 
things ye are very religious.’’ It is not 
superstition to raise an altar to that 
God whom we can never fully know, but in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being. We know that in time the altar 
may be cast down, so that not one stone be 
left upon another, but what does that 
matter if it has truly been a stone of sacri- 


-fice, a step in the ladder reaching trom 


earth to heaven? It is not sadness, nor 
self-satisfaction, that should be uppermost 
in our mind as we leave the ruins of what 
were once shrines of prayer, but a great 
hope, a calm trust. We trust in the God 
who made all generations of men to seek 
after Him, it haply they might find Him. 
The Druid priest sacrificed to Him on 
that rough stone; the great Apostle of 
Catholicism perhaps stood on that very 
stone to preach the glad tidings to the 
people crowding round on the green level 
grass. Hach worshipped God in their own 
way. The lesson for us is to take heed that 
we worship, too, though in differing manner, 
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and with other forms, but with as sincere 
a heart. The God who inspired them in 
their dumb blind seeking after Him is in 
our hearts, too, and if we have a wider 
knowledge and a higher faith than theirs, 
the greater is our responsibility. Much 
bas been given to us in these latter days ; let 
us take heed that we give at least as much 
in our measure as did the faithful souls of 
a by-gone time and a forgotten past. 
Dora MELLONE. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


A MEETING was held last week by invita- 
tion of Mrs. F. W. Kitson in her drawing- 
room at Burley Hill, Leeds. There was a 
good attendance, including the Revs. J. 
Fox, J. Ellis, W. R.-Shanks, and the 
speakers named below. The chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot. The deputation from the College 
consisted of the Principal (Rev. A. Gordon), 
the Chairman (Col. Pilcher), and the Rey. 
C. Peach. The Chairman explained that 
the object of the meeting was to enlarge 
the active interest of the friends of the 
Home Missionary College in its affairs, and 
particularly in its recent developments at 
Summerville. The members of the depu- 
tation also spoke of various aspects of the 
work of the College, and appealed for help 
in the completion of the Jubilee Memorial 
Fund, which is still £3,000 short of the 
£20,000 asked for. 

The Rev. P. H. WicksTEED gave a short 
address, in the course of which he said 
that he had been acquainted with the 
College in various ways for some time. 
Its two last Principals were also friends of 
his of long standing, and he often thought 
what a good place the College must be, for 
it had got the best work out of two of the 
most brilliant scholars and able men he 
had ever known—Dr. Odgers and Mr. 
Gordon. An institution must have some 
vitality of its own when it could get the - 
highest quality of work out of men. 
There was also something touching about 
the extraordinary devotion of the old 
students of the College to their Alma 
Mater. It was very seldom indeed that 
appeals for money came backed by such 
absolute proofs of sincerity as was supphed 
by the old students of the College. 

The Rey. C. Harcrove said that Leeds 
people should support the College, for it 
had done much for Leeds. At that 
moment there were three ministers in 
Leeds, and two of them were from the 
Home Missionary College. Their county 
missionary was also from the same College, © 
as was the Rey. John Fox, who had 
worked for twenty years in Leeds. It was 
hard to see how they could have done 
without the College, as the other College 
could not supply all their needs. Some 
people had urged amalgamation of the two 
Colleges, but that was impossible, and at 
present both must be supported, as both 
were being carried on with credit to the 
denomination. 

The Rev. H. McLacuian pointed out 
the great possibilities before the College 
with the new Faculty at the University, 
and urged that the committee should aot 
be hampered for want of funds. The 
meeting then closed with thanks to Mrs. 
Kitson, who invited the company present 


! to partake of tea, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


—p__—. 
COUNCIL MEETING. 


A mertine of the Council was held at 
Essex Hall on Tuesday afternoon, the 
President, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, in the 
chair. The other members present were : 

Mr. C. Ff. Pearson (ex-president), Mrs. 
Aspland, Mrs. Bartram, Miss Brock, Miss 
Burkitt, Miss Clephan, Miss Pritchard, 
Mrs. Rutt, Miss E. Sharp, Miss Tayler, 
Mrs. Wooding, Rev. F. Allen, Mr. R. 
Bartram, Mr. W. W. Bruce, Mr. E. Caple- 
ton, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, Rev. J. Harwood, Mr. I. S. 
Lister, Rev. Walter Lloyd, Mr. David 
Martineau, Rev. H. W. Perris, Mr. J. G. 
Pinnock, Mr. S. W. Preston, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, Rev. H. Rawlings, Rev. C. 
Roper, Rev. F. W. Stanley, Mr. Hugh 
Stannus, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Rev. W. 
Wooding, and the Secretary (Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie). 

Letters of regret for absence were sub- 
mitted from Miss Hall, Miss Preston, Mr. 
E. H. Coysh, Mr. H. Epps, Rev. J. A. 
Kelly, and others. 

The minutes of the meeting held October 
30, 1906, were read and confirmed, and 
the secretary then read the report of the 
committee, as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Since the meeting of the Council in 
October the executive committee have 
held five meetings, and there have been 
twenty-seven meetings of the various 
sub-committees. On many occasions the 
detailed business occupies sub-committees 
several hours, and at an ordinary monthly 
meeting the executive committee have 
usually more than a hundred separate 
questions placed before them for decision. 
The number of congregations, ministers, 
and private individuals that look to the 
Association for advice and help grows 
steadily. The office and book-room corres- 
pondence reached a total of 5,931 letters 
received, and 9,529 letters and parcels 
sent out for the five months (October 25 
to March 25) which have elapsed since the 
Council last met. 


FINANCE. 


The income for the year 1906, including 
a balance of £46 from the previous year, 
amounted to £8,319. It was made up as 
follows :—Subscriptions, £4,478; collec- 
tions, £574; investments, £1,275; book- 
room, £1,772; donations, &c., £76 ; trans- 
ferred from investment account, £98. 
The expenditure for the year 1906 was 
£8,309. It was made up as follows :— 
Home Missionary work, including grants 
of books and tracts, £4,156; Foreign 
missionary work, £1,038; book depart- 
ment, £1,949; salaries and wages, office 
and book-room staff, £827; anniversary 
and deputations, £117 ; maintenance, and 
expenses of postages, stationery, &c., £222. 
A balance of £10 was carried over to 1907, 
being £36 less than the balance of the 
previous year. It will be seen that it was 
necessary also to transfer £98 from the 
investment account. 

‘The losses by death, and of subscrip- 
tions promised for a specified time, 
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amounted in 1906 to £282. Although the 
present year is not three months old, the 
treasurer has already to face additional 
losses by death of subscriptions amounting 
to £370, and from subscriptions promised 
for a few years, £265. The losses thus 
reach the large total of £917. Towards 
meeting these losses, new and increased 
subscriptions of £157 have been paid or 
promised. It will be necessary to raise, 
somehow, during 1907, £760, if the anony- 
mous subscription of £1,000 is to be 
retained. 

Collections on behalf of the funds 
of the Association were made by 234 
congregations—an increase of eight on 
the previous year; the total sum collected, 
probably owing to other societies appealing 
to the same people at the same time, was 
less by £45. It is important that the 
members of our churches should have an 
opportunity once a year of learning some- 
thing of the varied missionary work 
which the Association is doing at home 
and abroad. It is, however, to the 
subscription list that the treasurer and 
committee look for their chief means of 
financial support, and it is gratifying to 
report that several new appointments have 
been made of local treasurers, already with 
good results. It is hoped that before long 
the Association will have an active repre- 
sentative in every one of our congregations, 
so that the number of subscribing members 
may be greatly enlarged. The generosity 
of a few well-known Unitarian families is 
unbounded, but the committee would 
rejoice to see the names of many others in 
the list of subscribers to the Association, 
and in response to the appeals which our 
churches and district societies are com- 
pelled to make from time to time. 

A legacy of £500 from the late Mr. 
William Colfox, of Bridport, has been 
received, and intimation of one of a like 
amount from the late Mr. Edwin Clephan, 
of Leicester. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


It will be observed that in connection 
with its publication department the Asso- 
ciation expended nearly £2,000 during 
1906. Fifty-two numbers of the New 
Series of Unitarian tracts have been 
issued, and already several of them have 
had to be reprinted. Bound up in volumes, 
under separate titles, the tracts have 
attracted attention and produced a very 
favourable impression upon people pre- 
viously unacquainted with the principles 
and religious teachings of Unitarians. To 
the series of Sixpenny Reprints have been 
added, since the last meeting of the 


Council: ‘‘ Endeavours After the Chris- 
tian Life,’’ by Dr. Martineau; ‘‘ The 
Perfect Life,’’ by Dr. Channing; ‘‘ Ma- 


terialism and Atheism Hxamined,’’ by 
Dr. Freeman Clarke, with an introduction 
by Dr. §. H. Mellone. There will-also be 
published shortly the second volume of 
the ‘‘Endeavours’’ and a series of 
lectures by William Johnson Fox, formerly 
M.P. for Oldham, and minister of South 
Place Chapel, on ‘‘ Religious Ideas.’’? In 
a few days Professor Paul Wernle’s 
‘‘Harly Sources of the Life of Jesus,’’ 
translated by Rev. E. W. Lummis, will be 
published; to be followed by the late 
Professor Wrede’s important book dealing 
with the life and teachings of Paul, The 
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committee trust that they may rely upon 
the sympathy and co-operation of ministers 
and secretaries of congregations in making 
these books widely known, so that the 
sales may cover the cost of production. 
The remaining sheets of the Rev. C. B. 
Upton’s able exposition of the Philosophy 
of Dr. Martineau have been purchased, 
and this excellent volume may now be 
had at a cheap price. The purchase of 
the sheets of Theodore Parker’s ‘‘ Ex- 
periences as a Christian Minister’’ has 
enabled the committee to make a grant of 
this admirable little volume to a large 
number of ministers. There is also in 
course of publication a series of two-page 
and four-page Unitarian leaflets for gratui- 
tous circulation among inquirers desirous 
of an introduction to Unitarianism. Six 
of these ‘‘ Leaflets’’ have been issued ; 
others will be prepared, with the assistance 
of Rey. T. P. Spedding, for use in con- 
nection with Van Mission work. The 
Essex Hall Year Book and the Unitarian 
Pocket Almanac have been issued as 
heretofore. As fewer complaints and criti- 
cisms, and more letters of commendation, 
have been received than usual, the com- 
mittee are satisfied that they are perform- 
ing an important and useful service to 
congregations, ministers, and societies in 
publishing these annuals. 

From October, 1906, to March, 1907, 
grants of 3,321 books and 68,214 tracts to 
the value of £417 have been made to 
ministers, congregations, postal missions, 
and individual inquirers. Among the ap- 
plicants for grants of books by Unitarian 
writers there were sixty-two ministers of 
so-called orthodox churches. There has 
been an epidemic of theological con- 
troversy, more particularly in England, 
during the last few months, with the 
result that the book-room and office staff 
have had their labours considerably in- 
creased. It would be a revelation to 
some Unitarians if they knew how grateful 
many people are for the inspiration and 
guidance received from the literature they 
obtain from Essex Hall. ‘‘I feel that 
you have given me a new conception of 
religion, free from dogmatic bias and 
artificial creeds,’’ writes an artisan living 
in the North of England. An orthodox 
minister writes: ‘*‘ One cannot but ac- 
knowledge the crying need to-day for such 
practical teaching as is found in the book 
sent. » Until recently I altogether failed to 
understand your position, but literature 
received has helped me much in this 
respect.”’ ; 

For many years a library containing a 
large collection of theological books was 
maintained by the Association for the 
benefit of members. In recent years little 
use was made of it, and the committee, 
desiring that some larger and wider use 
should, if possible, be made of the books, 
offered to hand them over to the trustees 
of Dr. Williams’s Library, with the excep- 
tion of books of reference, and a selection 
of historical and theological works of special 
interest to Unitarians. The offer was 
gratefully accepted, and readers not only 
in London, but all over the country, will 
be able to obtain the loan of books by 
complying with the simple conditions 
imposed upon those who desire to make 
use of Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon: 
square, London, 
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Home Mission Work. 


Grants for the year 1907, amounting in 
all to £2,490, have been voted, with certain 
conditions as to the settlement of ministers 
and local contributions, to the following 
congregations :—Aberdare, Ansdell, Ash- 
ton, Banbury, Barnard Castle, Bedfield, 
Birmingham (Small Heath), Blackburn, 
Boston, Bournemouth, Bradford (West 
Bowling), Bridgend, Bridgwater, Burnley, 
Bury (Chesham), Canterbury, Cardiff, Car- 
lisle, Clydach Vale, Congleton, Crewe, 
Crewkerne, Darlington, Deal, Framling- 
ham, Gateshead, Hastings, Huddersfield, 
Ilkeston, Leicester (Narborough-road), 
Llwynrhydowen, London (Acton, Forest 
Gate, Ilford, Kentish Town, Lewisham, 
Mansford-street, Peckham, Plumstead, 
Walthamstow, Wimbledon), Loughborough 
Lydgate, Manchester (Bradford, Brough- 
ton, Chorlton, Oldham-road, Pendleton, 
Urmston), Middlesbrough, Mottram, Nel- 
son, Newbury, Newton Abbot, Nottage, 
Nottingham (Christ Church), Panteg, Pen- 
rhiw, Plymouth, Pontypridd, Poole, Read- 
ing, Ringwood, Southampton, South 
Shields, Stockton, St. Helens, Sunderland, 
Sychbant, Torquay, Walsall, Whitchurch, 
Wick, Wolverhampton, Yarmouth. Grants 
in aid of the salaries of District Ministers 
have been made to the following :—Liver- 
pool District Missionary Association, Lon- 
don and South-Eastern Counties Provincial 
Assembly, Western Union, and Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union. 

‘ There have been a great many applica- 

tions for assistance in the building of new 
chapels and rooms, and for alterations and 
repairs to old chapels. Since the last 
meeting of the Council grants amounting 
to £450 have been made to twelve congre- 
gations—two in Ireland, four in Wales, 
and six in England. For special services 
on Sundays, and expenses of week-evening 
lectures, grants have been made to fourteen 
congregations amounting to upwards of 
£150. Special preachers, whose fees and 
travelling expenses have been paid by the 
Association, have visited twenty-five con- 
gregations. Rev. John Page Hopps has 
recently lectured to large and most ap- 
preciative audiences on week-evenings at 
five places in South Wales. Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant delivered week-evening Biblical 
and theological lectures at Bridport, Exe- 
ter, Taunton, and Trowbridge. Rev. Ru- 
dolf Davis, District Minister of the Western 
Union, who organised the lectures, reports 
that Mr. Tarrant’s visits gave great pleasure 
to the people, and his valuable lectures 
were highly appreciated. E 

The Sunday-morning services at Cam- 
bridge have been continued during the 
University terms; the hall in Downing- 
street, where the services are now held, is 
well adapted for the purpose. The at- 
tendances of students and others remains 
about the same. Many of those who 
assisted in starting the services have left 
Cambridge, but their places have happily 
been taken by newcomers. 

The new missionary movements at 
Ansdell, Blackburn, Ilford, Newport 
(Mon.), and Wimbledon are making good 
progress. There is hope that ministers will 
shortly be settled at two or three of these 
places; at others, in common with not a 
few congregations in different parts of the 
country, the services will continue to be 
conducted by visiting ministers and lay- 
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men. 


ministers in the ranks of the unemployed. 


Tur UNITARIAN VAN. 


The great opportunity for missionary 
work among the people, opened out by the 
experiment made last summer by the 
Unitarian Van, deeply impressed the Com- 
The members of the Council, at 
the meeting held in October, urged that 
the question was one requiring careful con- 
It is with sincere pleasure that 
the Committee now report that the Rev. 
T. P. Spedding has been appointed Mis- 
sionary Agent of the Association, with the 
organisation and special oversight of the 
The van and the balance 
of cash amounting to £327, have been trans- 
ferred by the Missionary Conference to the 
treasurer of the Association ; the financial 
responsibility, which will be considerable, 
now rests entirely upon the British and 
Three new 
vans are in course of construction, and 
It is intended 
that one van shall be employed in districts 
within easy reach of London, another in 
the South-west of Scotland, while two 
other will traverse the North Midlands, 
new 
enterprise will make large demands not 
only for financial support, but for mis- | 
It will be no light task to 
find a sufficient number of men of apostolic 
fervour able and willing to go into the 
highways and byeways to proclaim the 
message of a reasonable, reverent, up- 
lifting religious faith. “The opportunity 
will be a test of the power of the Unitarian 
denomination, its ministers, and its laity, 
to undertake missionary work on popular 
lines among the people, especially among 
those who seldom or never frequent churches 
The District Ministers in 
the localities which will be visited by the 
vans have undertaken to co-operate with 
Mr. Spedding in finding preachers and 


mittee. 


sideration. 


Van Mission. 


Foreign Unitarian Association. 


will be ready early in May. 


Lancashire, and Yorkshire. This 


sionary zeal. 


and chapels. 


workers. 
Foreicn Mission Work. 
Grants for the year 1907 amounting to 


£760 have been made as follows :—Brussels 
£10, Budapest and its affiliated churches 
£50, Christiania £50, Khasi Hills Unitarian 


Mission stations £75, New Zealand £175. 


For postal mission work at various centres 


in India £60; for similar work in Canada, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Norway, Japan, £65 ; 


grants to students studying at Manchester 


College, Oxford, from India, Japan, Hun- 
gary, and New Zealand, £275. 
Liberal religious thought on the Conti- 


nent, especially in Germany, is making great 


progress, and is no longer confined to 
university professors and learned experts. 
In France the reorganisation of the churches, 
consequent on the accomplished separation, 


is steadily proceeding. The National Synod | 


of the Liberal Churches is to assemble on 
April 10. The separation, happily, has 
not proved to be such a crushing blow to 
the French Protestant Churches as was at 
first feared by many. Two years ago it 
was commonly thought that some 200 
churches would have to be given up, or at 
least would lose their separate existence. 


As a matter of fact, it has only been found 


There are several churches in want 
of ministers, and it appears to be very 
difficult for them to discover the men they 
want, although there are a few Unitarian 
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needful so far to join 17 churches to neigh- 
bouring parishes, so great have been the 
efforts made by the Protestant population 
to maintain their churches now that they 
are no longer subsidised by the State. 

s The religious services and work in Den- 
mark, Norway, Hungary, and New Zealand, 
aided by the Association, show signs of 
helpful progress. Rev. H. Haugerud, of 
Christiania, writes: ‘‘ I was never more 


‘ busy than at the present time in this field, 


which is so large and full of promise, 
although a difficult one to work in for a 
Unitarian pioneer. The encouragement 
you give me is valuable indeed ; the feeling 
that I am in league with a host of fearless, 
progressive spirits in your land and other 
lands gives me strength in the struggle for 
truth.’? Rev. W. Tudor Jones, of Well- 
ington, writes:—‘‘ Tell your Council 
meeting in March that the good work is 
succeeding here, and I have abundant 
reasons for believing that Mr. Jellie’s work 
has been and is of great importance at 
Auckland. The congregations have kept 
up well throughout the summer, and the 
Unitarian gospel is being spread all over 
these islands.’’ The Rey. R. H. Lambley 
has decided, after nine years of faithful 
service, to resign his charge of the Unitarian 
Church at Melbourne, and to return to 
England this summer. 

The Committee were pleased to show 
their appreciation of the faithful services 
of the Rev. Ramsden Balmforth, of Cape 
Town, by making a contribution towards 
the expenses of Rev. J. T. Davis, who 
very kindly occupied the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church at Cape Town during 
Mr. Balmforth’s enforced absence through 
illness. The services rendered by Mr. 
Davis were highly appreciated by the con- 
gregation. 

The work in India has been carried on 
with energy and faithfulness. Mr. G. W. 
Brown, an active member of the Executive 
Committee, in a visit to India recently, had 
opportunities of meeting Mr. Chakrabarti, 
of the Khasi Hills, Mr. Sarkar of Calcutta, 
Mr. Shinde of Bombay, and other Brahmo 
Samaj leaders and workers. Mr. Brown was 
satisfied that the Association had done and 
was doing valuable service on behalf of 
a liberal and progressive religious faith 
in India. The Committee would earnestly 
urge Unitarians in England to pay no heed 
to appeals made for missionary work at the 
Khasi Hills or Madras, without first care- 
fully assuring themselves that the appeals 
are really worthy of support. Mr. V. R. 
Shinde reports: ‘‘I am glad our Postal 
Mission shows a very great increase in its 
work. The total number of books and 
pamphlets sold and distributed in 1906 
was 5,719, as against 1,739 in the previous 
year. The increase is partly due to the 
distribution of 1,708 Indian tracts which 
we were enabled to issue by the aid of the 
Association, and to the circulation of 580 
tracts received from America, but it is 
mainly due to the fact that the work is 
now well organised, and carried on with 
zeal and love by the assistance of Mr. 8. 


Abdul Kadir.’’ 


Work IN SCOTLAND. 
Grants towards the salaries of the 


ministers for the year 1907 at Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Glasgow (Ross-street), have 
been made as in previous years. The pro- 
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gress towards self-support is slow, but the 
contributions of the three congregations 
named, it is believed, compare favourably 
with those of similar congregations in Eng- 
land. The week-evening theological lectures 
by the Rev. E. T. Russell at Coatbridge and 
Govan, have been well atended, especially 
at the latter place. The lectures and 
special services at Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Kirkcaldy by the Revs. Henry Gow, H. D. 
Roberts, and C. J. Street, were held in 
November last, and although the attend- 
ances were smaller than the Committee 
anticipated, interest was aroused and 
quickened by the excellent services ren- 
dered by the three visiting ministers. 
A series of Sunday lectures expository of 
the principles and faith of Unitarians is 
now in course of delivery at Edinburgh, 
towards the expenses of which the McQuaker 
Trustees were pleased to contribute. 

The. Rev. Charles Sneddon terminated 
‘his brief ministry at Kirkcaldy, December 
31, 1906. The congregation are at present 
carrying on the services among themselves, 
with the occasional aid of preachers from a 
distance. The congregation at Kilmarnock 
decided to discontinue the services there 
in January of this year. The McQuaker 
Trustees had made arrangements through 
Rev. E. T. Russell, secretary of the Scottish 
Unitarian Association, to provide pulpit 
supplies pending the decision of the Scottish 
Association as to the disposal or otherwise 
of the property in Clerk’s-lane. The 
McQuaker Trustees have liberally sup- 
ported the religious services at Kilmar- 
nock, but they have always refrained from 
accepting any responsibility in respect to 
the ownership of the property. There 
has been a continuous decline in local 
interest and self-support for several years, 
and it is with regret that the Committee 
report the discontinuance of the services. 

A large number of Unitarian books and 
tracts have been circulated in Scotland 
through the agency of the Postal Mission, 
which is under the supervision of Rev. 
Alex. Webster, and direct from Essex Hall. 
Nearly 200 copies of the Rey. C. B. Upton’s 
treatise on the philosophy of Dr. Martineau 
have been presented by the McQuaker 
Trustees to public, university, and other 
libraries in Scotland. 

The Rev. T. P. Spedding is making 
arrangements, in co-operation. with the 
Revs. James Forrest and EK. T. Russell, 
for one of the new Missionary Vans to be 
placed at the service of the Scottish 
Unitarian Association. It is proposed 
that, among other places, Ayr, Mr. Mc- 
Quaker’s native county, should be visited 
and meetings held at various centres. It 
is proposed that the Unitarian Van will 
be at work in Scotland from the beginning 
of June until the end of September. 


OBITUARY. 

The Committee deeply regret to report 
the death of Mr. Edwin Clephan of 
Leicester, a former president of the Asso- 
ciation, and for several years past an 
active and devoted member of the Executive 
Committee. The Council have also lost 
by death, since its last meeting, Mr. Henry 
Blessley of Landport, and Mr. H. Doughty- 

- Browne of London. Of members of 
the Association, death has removed Mr. J. 
Howard Brooks of Alderley, Rev. T. W. 
Chignell of Exeter, Mr. J. L. Evans of 


Hastings, Mrs. Frederick Nettlefold of 
Streatham, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the devoted 
friend of peace and other philanthropic 
movements, Rev. William Robinson, 
formerly minister of Crewkerne, and Mrs. 
Vance Smith, widow of Rey. Dr. Vance 
Smith. To the relatives and friends of 
the deceased, the Committee would tender 
their respectful sympathy. 


QUESTIONS ON THE REPORT. 


In reply to Mr. Srannus the Srcrerary 
stated that the decrease in subscriptions 
of a special character was in accordance 
with the conditions of the original promises. 

The Rev. H. Rawuryes having asked 
what was the state of affairs in the Khasi 
Hills Mission, the Rev. J. Harwoop said it 
would be remembered that the mission 
began some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
and that at first, under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Kissor Singh, the several 
branches had progressed satisfactorily. 
In later years, he regretted to say, the 
Committee had lost confidence in that 
gentleman. He (the speaker) had found 
things beginning to go wrong, when he had 
visited India ; they had gone worse since. 
In the difficult circumstances that had 
arisen, the Committee had found a trust- 
worthy agent in Mr. Chakrabarti, the mis- 
sionary of the Brahmo Samaj, who distrib- 
uted their grant and reported to them. Mr. 
G. W. Brown, an active member of the 
Committee, who lately visited India, had 
been impressed with the trustworthiness 
of Mr. Chakrabarti, and they were quite 
satisfied with his devotion, discretion, and 
integrity. Mr. Harwood earnestly warned 
the benevolent against appeals made by 
persons who could not be trusted. 

The SzncretTary, in reply to further 
inquiries, said that at Wellington, New 
Zealand, the congregation was still looking 
for a suitable site, and in regard to the 
demand for Unitarian literature, it appeared 
to arise spontaneously among the ministers 
and others of different denominations, who 
constantly applied for grants. 

The PRESIDENT, in a few words, ex- 
pressed the deep sense of loss sustained in 
the death of Mr. Edwin Clephan, and the 
other friends named in the report. 

The Rev. J. HArwoop begged to be 
allowed to add a word with regard to Mr. 
Clephan, whom he had known well for 
thirty years, and always as a true friend. 
Mr. Clephan’s life, he said, was a striking 
refutation of the notion that a warm 
attachment to their religious faith meant 
a narrowing of other sympathies. On the 
contrary, he had been a staunch supporter 
of political and philanthropical efforts, and 
a generous patron of art. Instead of 
being dwarfed or crippled, his life had been 
a singularly full one; and they must hope 
that the younger Unitarians would arise 
to take the place of these fathers of the 
faith. 

The PresipENT then moved the adoption 
of the report. It showed amply, he main- 
tained, that the Association was far trom 
being decadent or moribund. Its work was 
immense, as the large correspondence and 
diffusion of literature showed; and they 
must remember that one book had more 
than one reader. He hoped the ministers 
of orthodox bodies who got their books 
would read, digest, and preach them. He 


wished it could be arranged for some of the 


active members of the Committee to visit the 
large towns of the north and acquaint the 
people there with the great work done by 
the Association. Their work was sure to 
increase, especially through the renewed 
interest evoked by the utterances of the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell. They did not ask 
him to join them, though all who felt with 
them were welcome when they did come. 
But he wished well to all those who sought 
to do good in their own way, and to serve 
what they felt to be the highest truth. 
The Van Mission, he hoped, would stir up 
other churches to renewed activity upon 
similar lines, so that the people of the land 
might really be reached and brought into 
Christian ways of living. He commended 
the cause in Scotland to warm sympathy 
and support; and with respect to their 
foreign work he felt it was broad-minded 
and inclusive, not insisting on names, but 
sympathising with freethoughted and earn- 
est religious men on the Continent and 
elsewhere. Progress was evident all round ; 
their report was a healthy one, and he only 
wished that the Association might continue 
to extend its work on behalf of a religious 
faith which he was confident was by no” 
means a dying-out or decadent religion. 
The Rev. C. Roper, who seconded the 
report, said (in reply to an observation by 
Miss E. Suarps) that open-air preaching 
had been formerly attempted in one of the 
London parks. For his own part he had 
the utmost confidence in the Van move- 
ment. There was no fear of lack of men 
when such veterans as J. Page Hopps, J. 
C. Street, and H. Enfield Dowson volun- 
teered! He looked forward to the forma- 
tion of reading circles next winter, and 
special work by the missionary when results 
seemed to warrant it. Their object was 
not to provoke controversy, but to bring 
to the people religious teaching from the 
Unitarian point of view. 
The report was adopted unanimously. 
The SecRETARY announced several nomi- 
nated changes in the roll of the Committee 
and Council, and stated that Mr. Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke would be nominated to 
succeed Mr. Oswald Nettlefold as hon. 
treasurer. The Whit Week arrangements 
were not yet complete; Professor Rudolf 
Eucken, of Jena, would give the Essex 
Hall lecture next year—as to this year, no 
announcement could be made as yet. The 
Rev. A. Webster would be the preacher, 
and the Revs. W. G. Tarrant and J. H. 
Weatherall would read papers at the con- 
ference on the ‘‘ New Theology.’’ The 
Boston Congress, September next, pro- 
mised to be a very important event. A 
large attendance is expected from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
and twelve foreign countries had already 
appointed delegates. The Association 
would be officially represented by leading 
laymen and by the Revs. V. D. Davis, W. 
G. Tarrant, C. J. Street, and the secretary. 
Upwards of forty Unitarian ministers from 
Great Britain and Ireland have already 
intimated their intention of attending, and 
it is expected that at least filty of the 
laity from this country will also be present. 
Following this statement some observa- 
tions were made by members on the various 
topics. Mr. E. CapLeton asked if it were 
possible at the Whit Week meeting to 
make a declaration of what Unitarians 
stand for, so as to prevent misrepresenta- 
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tions now rampant. The PrEsIDENT was 
doubtful as to the practicability of the sug- 
gestion. The Rev. W. Caynowntu Pore 
strongly commended, first, the Van Mis- 
sion, and, secondly, the Boston Conference ; 
he specially urged British visitors to go va 
Canada. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant said 
arrangements were being made for a visit 
to the chief Canadian Unitarian churches 
by representatives of the Association, and 
it was hoped that a strong muster of British 
friends would attend one or other of the 
meetings and services proposed. It was 
evident, he said, that our friends in the 
States were making very great preparations 
for the Congress, and he strongly urged all 
who could to seize the opportunity to be 
present. Mr. Srannus suggested that the 
Van Mission should be the subject of con- 
sideration at Essex Hall, under Mr. Sped- 
ding’s guidance, before the campaign 
opened, and that young lay speakers might 
thus be prepared for the work. 
This concluded the proceedings. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held in London last week. 
The officers were re-elected as follows: 
Chairman, Rey. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter ; 
treasurer, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke ; 
secretary, Rev. C. J. Street. Eighteen 
congregations were reported as having 
promised annual subscriptions to the fund, 
amounting to £22 18s. 6d. The annual 
report and statement of accounts were 
presented, adopted, and ordered to be 
printed for circulation. The accounts 
showed the value of the fund to be £25,185 
16s, 4d., but the subscription list had 
steadily fallen from £317 15s. in 1903 
to £271 9s. in 1906. The total expenditure 
for the year, almost all of which was paid 
in reduction of ministers’ premiums on 
insurance policies, amounted to £926 13s. 5d. 
The report referred to the regrettable death 
of one of the younger beneficiary members, 
Rey. R. C. Moore, to whose representative, 
the insurance company had paid £306 
ls. 4d., though only four premiums had 
been received. The number of beneficiary 
members was 85 at the end of the year 
(three other ministers’ applications 
have also been approved). The report 
appeals for new subscribers to supplement 
the income from the capital fund, so as to 
meet the constantly increasing claims upon 
its resources. The managers, being em- 
powered to do so by a recent bye-law, and 
fortified by Mr. Philip H. Holt’s generous 
donation of £2,000, which enabled them to 
deal with such cases, express their readiness 
to consider sympathetically any case of a 
minister otherwise unprovided for, and 
contemplating retirement, whose age had 
prevented him from taking advantage of the 
insurance scheme. They had already 
dealt with two such cases. But they re- 
peat the warning that, until some fund 
is placed at their disposal specifically for 
this purpose, they are unable to promise 
help to any minister after he has actually 
retired, although they are regretfully aware 
that this tells hardly against some aged 
ministers. 


Gop did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign.— #, B, Browning. 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. J. MISKIMMIN. 

Tur Rev. John Miskimmin, who passed 
away on March 13 at the Manse, Grey- 
abbey, co. Down, in his sixty-eighth year, 
was an early student of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board, and had been 
minister at Glenarm for thirty years. 
Previously, from 1869 to 1876, he was at 
Banbridge. In 1896-7 he was President 
of the Non-Subseribing Association and 
was held in high respect in the ministry 
and in the county. His son, the Rev. J. 
A. Miskimmin, is minister at Glenarm. 

The funeral was on Saturday, March 16. 
There was service first in the Manse, 
conducted by the Rey. J. J. Magill, and 
in the Meeting House, conducted by the 
Revs. R. J. Orr and A. Ashworth, the Rev. 
R. M. King being at the organ, and then 
at the place of burial, Ballylinney, Bally- 
clare, co. Antrim, where the Rev. James 
Kennedy officiated. That was Mr. Mis- 
kimmin’s native district. 

le eS 
MR. R. W. MANNING. 

Mr. Richarp Wuitrk Mannine, who 
passed away on Friday, March 22, at the 
age of eighty, though a native of Bristol, 
had spent most of his working life in 
Liverpool. He was a nephew of William 
Patterson, the builder of the Grea: Western, 
the Royal Charter, and other notable ships. 
In Liverpool, where he settled in 1844, 
he became well-known as a_ political 
worker, and was associated with the estab- 
lishment of the Reform Club, of which, 
from 1897 he acted for some years as 
secretary. In 1873 he had accepted the 
post of Registration Agent for Liverpool 
South Wards, and in 1878 gave evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Election of Guardians, 
Burial Boards, &c. He was a capable 
organiser, always ready to take an un- 
obtrusive place, and any good cause 
(says the Liverpool Daily Post), social or 
philanthropic, could rely on his devoted 
assistance. 

‘‘ He was an omnivorous reader. He 
searched the Scriptures diligently, and on 
some of the books of the Old Testament 
he spoke with the authority of a learned 
student. Ancient and modern philo- 
sophies and religious systems also had 
a fascination to him, and he perused with 
avidity histories and works of travel. 
In this way he stored up a large amount 
of interesting knowledge, and this, coupled 
with his many reminiscences, made him 
a very acceptable lecturer. He lectured 
in many towns for the relief of the families 
of the soldiers and sailors killed, wounded, 
and disabled during the Egyptian War. 
In manner he was mild and quiet, and 
had the instincts of a gentleman.’’ 

Mr. Manning was an enthusiastic Unit- 
arian. He had, indeed, in his room a 
framed certificate, bearing the signature 
of the late Bishop Ryle, authorising him 
to act as a Seripture-reader in the diocese 
of Livepool, but he was attracted to Ren- 
shaw-street Chapel by the late Charles 
Beard, and latterly, while his health per- 
mitted, had been a faithful attendant at 
Ullet-road Church. 

The funeral service on Monday at 
Smithdown-road Cemetery was conducted 
by the Rev, J. Collins Odgers, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for thie Depariment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Belfast: First Church.—The beautifu 
new organ, the gift of the Misses Riddel ~of 
Beechmount, ,built by Messrs. Lewis &_Co., of 
London, to the specification of Mr. Alfred 
Hollins, F.R.C.O., the blind organist of St. 
George’s U.F. Church, Edinburgh, was" [opened 
on Sunday, when Mr. Holling presided at the 
organ, and the Rev. H. J. Rossington was the 
preacher morning and evening. On Monday 
evening Mr. Hollins also gave a recital on the 
organ. 

Bristol: Lewins Mead.—F¥ollowing a good 
custom jnaugurated some years since, an in- 
teresting service of Recognition washeld in the 
chapel last Sunday afternoon, on the occasion 
of the association of five of the elder scholars 
from the Sunday-schools, with the congregation. 
The children both of the gicls’ and of the boys’ 
Sunday-school attended with their teachers; 
and three of the senior girls, with two seniors 
from the boys, came to signify their desire 
publicly to identify themselves with Lewins 
Mead. ‘The service was conducted by the Rey. 
A. N. Blatchford. the hymns being hearti'y 
rendered by the assembled children. The young 
people were addressed by their minister on the 
subject of ‘‘ Home, its affections, its delights, 
and the beautiful responsibilities entailed upon 
every one of its members.”” They were reminded 
that men needed a religious home also; that 
by their own free and sincere choice they had 
solemnly adopted as such the old house of 
prayer in which they weregathered, and that as 
they would guard the good name and fame of 
the home that had lovingly sheltered them in 
their childhood, so they should walk worthy of 
the venerable congregation with which they had 
associated themselyes. On behalf of the con- 
gregation, Mr. W. Channing Watkins, himself - 
an old superintendent in the boys’ school, gave 
the young friends joining Lewins Mead a hearty 
welcome. He urged them one and all to live 
out their own individual life by the aid of those 
same teachings and principles, which, from his 
earliest years he had jmbibed under tho 
healthy religious influence of Lewins Mead 
worship and experience. Mr. Watkins, then, 
on behalf of the Committee presented the five 
new young members of the congregation with a 
copy of the Hymn Book at present used in the 
Sunday Services. ‘The proceedings closed with 
the Benediction, and were marked throughout 
with warmth and earnestness. ; 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mis- 
sion.—The annual meeting was heldon Monday 
evening, March 25, at the Mission, Lower 
Montague-street. Mrs. Broadrick, at the close 
of her report stated that she did not feel able to 
undertake another winter’s work at the Missicn, 
and therefore wished to resign her charge at 
the end of June. A further report of the meet- - 
ing wil! appear next week. 

Capel-y-Groes.—On the 22nd instant, there 
passed away very suddenly Mr. Thomas Jenkins , 
of Blaenwaunganol, Cardiganshire, in the 52nd 
year of his age. He was a brother of the Revs. 
K. E. Jenkins, of Walmsley, and J. E. Jenkins, 
of Padiham, and belonged to a family that for 
generations has been a tower of strength to our 
churches in Cardiganshire, especially to. the 
Capel-y-Groes Church, of which he was a faithful 
member. 

Chatham.—A successful sale of work was 
held at the Queen’s Hall, on March 20.- The 
opening ceremony was performed by the 
Mayoress of Rochester, who is niece of Mrs. 
Humphry Wood and Miss ‘Tribe, who ercetfed 
Hamond Hill Church, and are its most generous 
supporters, In the course of the afterncon the 
Sunday-school girls performed a floral operetta, 
having been efficiently trained by Mrs. Tyssul 
Davis. ‘he sale was well attended by those of 
our own fold as well as of other Christian de- 
nominations. A number of industrious ladies 
and gentlemen have laboured to bring about the 
desired result, and the weather was perfect. 

Halifax.—The nett balance from the recent 
Northgate-end Chapel Bazaar is £162 10s. 106d., 
which will go to helping to meet the extra ex- 
penditure to be incurred in improving the organ, 
electric-light installation, and re-decorating the 
chapel, 
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Union.—The eleventh annual meeting was held 
at Walthamstow on Saturday, March 23, twenty- 
five being present. The chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. Al’red Thompson. In the absence 
of the Secretary through sickness, the annual 
report was read by the Rev. Gordon Cooper, and 
was adopted. Meetings have been held during 
the session at Mansford-street, Forest Gate, 
Stratford, Stepney, and Walthamstow, the 
annual excursion took placeon June 23 last year 
to Higham’s Park, and the annual aggregate 
service at Hackney, Sept. 23. After some dis- 
cussion a recommendation from the committee 
that, having regard to the difficulty apparently 
experienced by the schools in attending the 
mectings, it would be advisable to reduce the 
number of meetings in the next Session, was 
carried. It was decided to hold only a Conference 
and an Aggregate Service, and to endeavour to 
make these thoroughly hearty and successful. 
The Rev. Gordon Cooper was elected President, 
and Mr. EH. Capleton, Vice-President. The 
Treasurer, Mrs. Wood, and the Secretary, Mr. G. 
H. Verztage, were both re-elected. A hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to the retiring officers. 
Refreshments were then served, and a concert 
given by local talent enjoyed, the kindness of 
the Walthamstow friends being much appre- 
ciated, 

Liverpool: Ullet-road.—At a meeting of the 
Rathbone Club on March 21 in the Church Hall, 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone. gave an address on 
Women’s Suffrage, strongly urging the ad- 
mission of women to the franchise up2n the 
same conditions as men. Women, she urged, 
ought to have a voice in legislation, regulating 
the hours and conditions of female labour. The 
ealousy which existed against women’s work 
only increased the need for women to have 
direct representation. ‘Then again taxation and 
representation should go together. The exclusion 
of women from the franchise had a bad effect 
upon national life. Many members joined inthe 
discussion which followed the paper. Finally Miss 
Rathbone proposed, and Rey. J. Collins Odgers 
seconded, a resolution in favour of the Bill now. 
before Parliament. This was carried unani- 
mously, and the secretary was directed to 
forward a copy of the resolution to Mr. Austen 
Taylor, M.P. (East Toxteth). Mr. John Edwards 
presided. There were fifty-two members 
present. The last lecture of the session (by 
Dr. S. H. Mellone) is postponed until next session. 

London: Hampstead.—Twovery successful 
performances of ‘* Gentlemen Boarders,” and 
another amusing play, were given in the Rosslyn 
Hill School-room last Saturday, by a company 
of friends, members of the congregation and 
others, in aid of the Boston Conference Fund, 
Music by an excellent amateur orchestra during 
the intervals, greatly enhanced the enjoyment. 
There were large audiences, which nearly filled 
the room at both performances. About £35 was 
the net result for the Fund. 

Manchester: Pendleton. — The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held on Satur- 
day, March 23, Mr. J. Wigley, Chairman of the 
Church Committee, presiding. The report 
showed that the past year had been one of 
steady progress, and recorded a continued 
increase in the attendances at the services. It 
also bore high testimony to the earnest and 
successful work of the Rev. N. Anderton in the 
church and all the connected activities. The 
financial position was improved. A very cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. Anderton and 
the Ladies’ Sewing Society for valuable services 
rendered during the past year, and also to the 
choir and organist. During the evening a hand- 
some timepiece was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Macdonald, who have been actively connected 
with the church for the past twelve years, and 
have recently removed to Sheffield, as a mark of 
sincere appreciation of their services. 

Saffron Walden.—On Sunday, March 24,the 
Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, completed the 32nd 
year of his ministry at the General Baptist 
Chapel. Appropriate sermons were preached; 
and Mr. Brinkworth was warmly congratulated 
upon his labours during all these years for the 
church and in the town. He has remained 
“Hider” of this Church Jonger than any 
previous pastor since it was founded in 1711. 


You must, for wisdom, for sanity, have 
some access to the mind and heart of the 
common humanity. The exclusive ex- 
cludes himself.—Hmerson, 


Fine Art Gallery (148, New Bond-street), 
during March and April, furnishes a 
welcome opportunity, not only of seeing 
a large number of his water-colours and 
drawings, but of inspecting the splendid 
library edition of his works, which is in 
course of publication in 388 volumes. 
The exhibition, which includes also some 
sketch-books and manuscripts shown in 
cases, begins with a map of France, made 
by the boy of ten, and numbers altogether 
227 items, manyfof them very beautiful 
drawings. Of the library edition of ‘‘ The 
Life, Letters, andjComplete Works of John 
Ruskin” (George Allen, subscription price, 
£42), twenty-seven volumes have now 
been issued. Vols. 28 and 29, to be issued 
this month, and in April, complete ‘‘ Fors 
Clavigera.’’ Vol. 38 is to contain Ruskin- 
liana, and a complete index to all the works. 
In the exhibition there are fifteen bound 
volumes of plates which appear in the 
works. The set, when completed, will 
contain a number of plates, and about 100 
of Ruskin’s drawings, which have not 
before been published. There will be, 
altogether, about 2,000 illustrations. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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itis requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher sot 
later than Thursday Aftergoon. 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rey. A. Gotnanp, M.A. : 


eee Gee 
SUNDAY, March 31. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Jussz HippERson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucxnur, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuey, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epagar Dariyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6 30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Gorpon Coorsr, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. 
A. Gonuann, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawurvas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Pagn Hopps. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. G. 
SKELT. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. BE. Savetn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. F. Hanxrnson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7,* Rev. Cuaruzs 
Roprur, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDoN CooPEn. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Grorce CritcouLey, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxixs Jones. : 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 

and 7, Rev. Frirx Tayuor, B.A. i 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
Marsuaty, and 7, Mr. Epwarp CaPLEeron. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Mr. 
D. BatsiLtiie. * 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
GEorGE .WarD. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
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Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rey. W. 
Wooptine, B.A. : 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMERY. 


—__—»—_—_— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J 
McDoweE tt. 

BuiacKkeoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert MoGzs. 

Buacxpoou, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemouty, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BraDForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepic Jonss, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrrusTLEY PRimeE. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. GrorcE STREET. 

CanTEerpury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Sura. 

CuzstEr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Gryever, B.A. Z 

Hastrnes, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and - 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. J. J. MaRreEn. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. C. Harcrovez, 
M.A., and 6.30, Rev. H. McLacnnan. 

Lrtcrester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LiverrooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropenrts. 

LivreRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opanrs, B.A. 

MarpstTong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.80, Rey. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarporovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL Buns. 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. I’. TeaspaLt RExEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Strent, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutTu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLttamM AGAR. 

SourHEND, Darnley-road, 11, Mr. Derra Evans; 
Young People’s Service, 6.30, Mr. Dutra 
EVANS. |. 

Sovuturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.80, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. 
J. Warn. 

TunBRipGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirgy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


DEATH. 

Harris.—On March 25th, at 53, Lowden-road, 
Herne Hill, S.E., Harriett, widow of the 
late George Harris, and only daughter of the 
late John Winder, of Stratford, in her 79th 
year. 


The Children’s * 
Treat 


mre Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
a to eed chil@ren. All the ingredients 
used in ma. 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


ja 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark, 


MANUFACTORY : LONDOR, W.C. 
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Dus, Stephen’s Groen West, 12, Rey. G. 
H. Vance, B.D. 


+ - 
WALES. 
New Street Meeting House, 11 


11 and 6.30, 


ABEBRYSTWITH, 
and 6.30. 

Newport, Mon., Charles-street, 
Rey. 8. Burrows. 


—— OS 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH- 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


Tee Treasurer begs to acknowledge with 
many thanks the following subscriptions 
from congregations, and trusts that the con- 
gregations who have not yet responded to the 
Managers’ recent appeal to them will give the 
same their earnest consideration and support. 


£s.d. 

Belfast, First Presbyterian Church.. 1 0 0 
i Mount: Pottinger’. =... 1.0.0 
Dublin scree cctwar seus etn 
Dunmurry Be hate op iaectestemn seed asa) 
Swansea BiG Ou) 
Brightoni-en —.rues Ika ba 
Halifax Sa ars ZOaa0) 
Tiniinster -f0 see DusOaO) 
Liverpool : Hope-street 1 bia boned 
London: Brixton .. 1B NG) 
Essex Church .. eon) 
Stoke Newington .. 132050 
Manchester : Dean Row 010 6 
Ringwood cee cece an 010 6 
Sheffield: Upper Chapel TALEO 
POULHPOLU ew coe eee lars i Were Bees 
Sunderland 010 6 
Todmorden FE ..0°-0 


Howarpb CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
Treasurer. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chatrman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H. dupex, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CrcrL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. As HaRpcastLn, | RDNCE. 
F.S.L Miss Orme. 
StnPHEN SHPAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARKS £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. ne 

BORROWHER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 
| 10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years, 

110/0~4lo0n6l0u2]0Bn 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, balf-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
brin together Congregations needing 
Ministers ard Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Memberskip Roll of the Fellow- 
chip includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowrHYr Higst, 
Gatoacre, Liverpoo!, the Hen. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, ee of the 
C. J. SrREET, Hon. Secretary Fellowship. 


ISS DREWRY’S present Lectures 

on Robert Browning’s Poems take place 

on Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m. and Thursdays at 
11.15 a.m. Fee for the course of five lectures, 
half-a-guinea ; for a single lecture, half-a-crown. 


143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


THE INQUIRER. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Price SIXPENCE net. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
39, PareRNosTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


Board and Residence, 


PR OURN EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on eea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Teriff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococg. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PoTTeER. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
ReEsIWeENcE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, batbing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

HOUSE (7 rooms) TO LET, Furnished, 

with or without attendance; or Apartments. 

Moderate Winter terms.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


SOU THPFORT. 
fee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap. 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 
how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.— Mis. VickERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 


THACKERAY # 


(ZEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & 
Opposite the British Museum, = 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 

4 This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
H HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Flectric Light 
s throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spaciows § 
# Dining, Drawing, Writing, Beading, Billiard and & 
m Smoking Rooms. Heated throvghout. Bed- 
y vrocms from 2s. 6d. to 5s.€d_ Ivll Tariff and § 
3 Testimovials on application. Inclusive charge 
¢ for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
and Dinner, from &s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, 
phic Address: 


Ame ae 


4 Telegra 


“ch T 


“ Thackeray,” Londcn. = 


EATONS TEMPERANCE ROTEL, 


22, Guilferd Street, Russell Square, 
LON DOR. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from Is. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Bo: eR ME 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—Rey. FRANCIS 
WOOD, 16, Edna-street, Crumpsal], Man- 
chester. 


MARCH 30, 1907. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaced Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction cf Geo. @. LAIDLER. 


Schools, etc, 


—_o@— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Hicgueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Tavsot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Asscciated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, Hamit- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 


Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 


tho Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


SITUATION WANTED as HOUSE- 
KEEPER cr COMPANION HELP. 
Good references ; experienced and reliable.— 
te ay Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


ADY desires post as COMPANION 

or LADY-HELP. Domesticated and 

good neediewoman.--C. S., 110, Markhouse- 
road, Walthamstow, H. 


“PMYHE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with cr without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in egch previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge loca! 
pake. 7 Bodrons to Eprror, The Parsonage, 

ottram, Manchester, 4 


Cerms for Adueriisemenis. 
——— 
Advertisemexts for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, HMssex-strcet, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scaie of charg: s 


is as follows :— 8. d 
PERK PAGE ~... ove eee 
HALF-PAGE ... 0 we 


Prr CoLumy... ss 
Incu iN COLUMN ... ass 
Special Terms for a Seriex 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaihs,6d. per line. Minimum charge,l/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, Is. ; every 6 werds after, 4d, 
3 insertions charged as 2. 


Crowak 
WoDo 
ROO 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK. KENNEDY, 3, Hssen-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C.,and Published for thePre- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.O. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturdary, 
March 30, 1907. ‘ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


——~o—— 

THE promise of beautiful Haster weather, 

which we welcomed last week, was amply 
fulfilled, and the whole country enjoyed 
perfect days until after the Monday holiday. 
Such an Easter might have dropped out 
of sunny June. 
- A LETTER from Mrs. Mottram this week 
tells of the arrangements for the Mar- 
tineau Memorial stone-laying at Norwich 
on Saturday week, April 20. 


Many of our readers, we feel sure, will 
welcome the translation of M. Sabatier’s 
valuable Hibbert Journal article on the 
Religious Crisis in France and Italy, which 
we are glad to be allowed to publish in these 
columns. The first part of the article 
appears this week. The remainder will 
follow next week. 


A PUBLIC meeting is to be held at Essex 
Hall on Saturday next, April 13, to consider 
the question, ‘‘ Shall the Drink Trade 
Govern England?’’ The Earl of Car- 
lisle, President of the National Unitarian 
Temperance Association, is to take the 
chair at 7.30, and the announced speakers 
are Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., Mr. Fred 
Maddison, M.P., the Rev. L. Jenkins Jones 
(Ex-Mayor of Woolwich), and Mr. H. G. 
Chancellor. f 


We must claim the pleasure of congratu- 
lating Mr. Richard Durning Holt on his 
return to Parliament as member for the 
Hexham Division of Northumberland. 
Mr. Holt inherits from his father and grand- 
father a noble tradition of good citizenship 
in Liverpool, and other members of his 
family have been great benefactors of their 
native city. He has himself given proof 
of high capacity as a man of business and 


public spirit, and we rejoice in the honour 
he has now achieved, and the career of 
wider usefulness thus opened to him. 

Easter brings its crop of conferences. 
The postmen and men of other occupations 
have met to consider the interests of their 
calling. The I.L.P. had had its festival. 
But among the political or professional 
groups which meet in conference at Easter 
none is more indissolubly connected with 
the welfare of the nation than the National 
Union of Teachers, which assembled this 
year at Oxford. Mr. Pickles, of Burnley, 
in his presidential address, referred to the 
attitude of the Board of Education to 
secondary and higher elementary educa- 
tion, and severely criticised the policy of 
the Board as trying to maintain class 
distinction in secondary education. The 
contention of the teachers is that all children 
from elementary schools who can _ profit 
thereby should receive a higher education. 
The policy of the Board is said to be to 
throw obstacles in the way of this very desi- 
rable end, and to restrict the benefits as 
much as possible to the children of the 
middle classes. Significantly enough, the 
same complaint was made on the same day 
from the platform of the I.L.P. at Derby. 
This discussion brings us to the real educa- 
tion problem which has been so long ob- 
scured by the so-called religious difficulty 
—how to get the best teaching and the 
highest education for the children of the 
people. As soon as this ambition seriously 
begins to operate, the teaching staff will 
be doubled. That is a first step, and 
without it nothing really great can be 
achieved. What is sought for is to render 
the common schools so good that they will 
be good enough for the children of all classes, 
When that is achieved we shall be creating 
for the boys and girls of the country a 
mighty tradition of life lived side by side 
in the school, and the influence of that 
memory will be incalculably great in crea- 
ting a sense of common citizenship in the 
great concerns of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Tur Peace Committee of the Society of 
Friends has issued in pamphlet form a 
vigorous paper by the Rev. H. 8S. Perris, 
on “ Rifles and Education: A Record and 
Appeal,’’ which appeared originally in two 
numbers of the Friend. Mr. Perris shows 
how persistently the effort is being made 
to introduce rifle shooting and military 
drill into public schools, and how in im- 
portant schools the cadet corps has 
already been made compulsory. The 
effort is extending to preparatory schools, 
and is aimed also at elementary schools. 
Mr. Perris pleads earnestly that a false 


ideal is thus encouraged, and concludes 
with suggestions as to “ Peace ’’ educa- 
tion, which will make a far more valuable 
contribution to national character and 
true patriotism. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be had at Essex Hall. 


Tue first article in the new number of 
the Hibbert Journal is by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, on ‘* The New Theology Move- 
ment.’’ As to the ‘* League ’’ of which there 
was some talk in the papers at the beginning 
of this excitement, we are told that this 
little society ‘‘ will no doubt continue 
in a quiet way, providing a means for 
fraternal intercourse among its founders 
and their friends,’’ but Mr. Campbell 
wants something on wider lines, to bring 
together the men who in various religious 
communions are in sympathy with the 
movement. He cannot, however, under- 
take to organise such a society. ‘‘ What 
is wanted more than anything else, is 
some means whereby liberal-minded Catho- 
lics, Anglicans, Evangelical Free Church- 
men, Unitarians, men of science like Sir 
Oliver Lodge, ethical teachers like Dr. 
Stanton Cort, and pioneers of social reform 
like Professor Henry Jones and Mr. Keir 
Hardie can get together on a common 
platform, and understand more fully their 
common aims.’ 


Tue Rev. Joseph Wood has published an 
admirable address he gave in the Old 
Meeting Church, Birmingham, on Sunday, 
March 24, on ‘‘ The New Theology and the 
Old Religion,’’ a title which he takes from 
the Bishop of Birmingham’s Lenten 
addresses, to protest against their implica- 
tion and controvert Dr. Gore’s onslaught 
on the New Theology. With as good reason, 
Mr. Wood says, a churchman in the time 
of Copernicus might have lectured on 
‘* The New Astronomy and the Old Stars,”’ 
or in the time of Linneus, a naturalist 
might have lectured on “ The New Botany 
and the Old Flowers,’’ to assert the old 
against the new theory. There are many 
theologies, but one religion. Forgetfulness 
of this fact, Mr. Wood affirms, vitiated 
nearly the whole of the Bishop’s argument. 


Tur Bishop in his addresses seemed to 
forget, said Mr. Wood, that we live in an 
entirely different world from that of the 
Nicene Fathers, and assumed an untenable 
theory of revelation. ‘* Lastly,’’ said the 
preacher, ‘‘ I feel bound to raise my most 
earnest protest once again against the 
Bishop’s oft-repeated, monstrous and 
horrible assertion that Jesus was either 
God or not a good man. It is monstrous 
and horrible because it is an attempt to 
rob men of Christ and his leadership, of 
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their reverence and love for him, of their 
loyalty to him, unless they believe a 
certain dogma about his person. It is an 
attempt to frighten the ignorant and un- 
wary into orthodoxy by an assertion that 
on no other terms can they have a Christ 
to trust and love and follow. As a serious 
argument the Bishop’s dilemma, like 
most other dilemmas, is scarcely worth 
discussing, since if obviously * begs es 
all the questions that are in dispute, and 
is-based on assumptions which no one 
not already committed to the dogma 
would admit. That, however, may stand 
over. What I want to know is, whether 
the Bishop thinks he is doing any service 
to religion by forcing that choice upon men ? 
whether it is a good thing for any human 
soul to say, ‘‘i cannot believe Jesus 1s 
God, therefore I have no choice but to 
think of him as a bad man, and therefore 
Christianity is a lie, a cheat, and an offence 
against both intellect. and conscience ? ”’ 
Is it serving religion if you tell men they 
cannot be disciples of Christ unless they 
accept your particular theological expres- 
sion? Can you imagine Jesus saying to a 
troubled soul, ‘‘ Unless you believe that 
T am God you must treat me as one of the 
wicked.’’ It is an impossible imagination ! 
There are and have been thousands of 
loyal, loving, devoted disciples of Christ 
who could not speak of him as God. Men, 
the equals of any of the saints and scholars, 
and dignitaries of the Church, whether for 
learning, or philosophical power, or beauty 
of character, or Christ-like sacrifice of self, 
have not hesitated to call him Lord and 
Master, who could not assent to the doc- 
trine of his Deity. 

It is not possible to impale men like 
Isaac Newton, Channing, Martineau, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, O. W. Holmes, women 
like Mary Carpenter, Miss Cobbe, and 
Florence Nightingale, on the horns of the 
Bishop’s dilemma. They have found a 
better way for weary, sorrowing souls than 
that—the way of the Master himself when 
he gave as the one bond of union and the 
one test of discipleship, his new command- 
ment of love, ‘‘ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples.’’? ‘‘ Now 
abideth ’’—what ? The theological systems 
articulated in the fourth century? Not 
so. ‘‘ Now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity : 
and the greatest of these is Charity.’’ 


At Camsarpa Puitiprr.—The Jordan, 
with its unique features—its isolated 
course, sinking deeper and deeper into the 
earth’s crust till it lost itself at last in the 
Dead Sea, hundreds of feet below the level 
of the oceans, cut off from all power of 
communication with the great world 
beyond—was strangely typical of the 
unique people through whose land it 
flowed. Judaism, like the river, began on 
the height, but sank lower and lower into 
the crust of custom and tradition till it was 
finally lost in the dead trammels of the 
law. Strange and suggestive, too, is the 
thought that it was in the hill country, 
about the sources of this same stream, that 
the full consciousness of his divine mission 
came to.one who showed the Jews that the 
pure springs of their religion had flowed 
into wrong channels, and. who led men to 
that living water whereof who drinketh 
shall never thirst. I las id 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tue first number of the Albany Review, 
which is the old Independent in new and 
cheerful dress, edited by Mr. Charles 
Roden Buxton, has two articles on Land 
Reform, the first urging it strongly as 
‘¢The Need of the Moment,’ the other, 
by Edward Carpenter, describing the 
conditions which determine ‘‘ The Land 
Question in a Country Parish.’? Mr. 
Thomas Hardy marks his goodwill to the 
new departure by contributing some 
verses: ‘‘ Wagtail and Baby: an Incident 
of Civilisation ’’ :— 

‘* A baby watched a ford whereto x 

A wagtail came for drinking; 

A blaring bull went wading through ; 

The wagtail showed no shrinking.”’ 
Nor did he, when a horse and dog came 
by; but then, alack for our humanity :— 
“* A perfect gentleman then neared : 

The wagtail in a winking, 

Rose terrified, and disappeared 

The baby fell a-thinking.”’ 
Mr. G. W. H. Russell writes on “ Ritual- 
ism and Disestablishment’’ in view of the 
Royal Commission Report on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline ; and there is a valuable article 
by Mr. G. F. McCleary, Medical Officer 
of Health, Hampstead, on “The Work of 
the Health Visitor.’ The pioneer work 
of the Manchester and_ Salford Ladies’ 
Health Society is described, and also the 
good work organised by the Huddersfield 
Corporation for the better care of infants. 
Very vivid and painful is the “ Personal 
Narrative of a Russian Mother ’’ (1897- 
1905), by Mme. Savinkov, the first part 
of which appears in this number. 

In the Contemporary we are very glad 
to see a valuable artic.e by Dr. 8S. H. 
Mellone, on ‘‘ The Present Crisis in Chris- 
tian Morals,’’ in which he shows very 
elearly what is the true principle for the 
application of Christ’s teaching to present 
conditions of life as opposed to such literal- 
ism as Tolstoy’s. Christ’s own ideal of 
selj-preparation for the Kingdom requires, 
in the modern world, a new application. 
“The truth is, that Jesus presented to 
the world ideal principles which must be 
re-interpreted from age toage; and in the 
New Testament books we see several 
stages of this re-interpretation actually 


taking place, as required by the 
changing conditions of the world. : 
This is our final answer to the 
question regarding the applicability 


of the Christian ideal to present-day 
life.’ Dr. Fairbairn contributes an 
interesting chapter from a forthcoming 
book, ‘‘Hxperience in Theolcgy: a 
Chapter of Autobiography,’’ telling of 
his early experiences as a student both 
in Scotland and Germany ; and Professor 
A. 8S. Peake writes on “The Problem of 
the Old Testament,”’ vindicating the con- 
clusion of the higher criticism, with 
special reference to Dr. Orr’s recent book 
on the subject. This is Professor Peake’s 
conclusion :— 

“Our conservative friends are to be 
congratulated that they have a scholar 
and a theologian of Dr. Orr’s standing 
on their side. I believe, however, that 
his adhesion, while it will no doubt 
encourage a large number of waverers, to 
say nothing of those who are immovably 
entrenched in traditionalism, will make 
no difference whatever to the confidence 
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with which critics affirm the validity of 


their main contentions. And I would 
remind those who may be tempted to 


overrate the importance of Dr. Orr’s — 


dissent that the critical view is accepted 


by the vast majority of those scholars 


whose main business in life it is to study 
and teach the Old Testament, and that 
their conviction is only deepened by more 
intimate .acquaintances with the text. 
How urgent the evidence is, may be 
judged from the critical career of Dr. A. 
B. Davidson. Cons'itutionally cautious 


and reluctant to move from old positions,. 


he yet advanced from the conservatism 
which marked his first book on Job 
to an acceptance of the Grafian theory, 
driven in spite of himself by the sheer 
weight of the facts. He was a scholar 
of rare independence, he had no fear of man 
before his eyes, no desire to bein the critical 
fashion. He knew his Old Testament as few 
have known it, and no one prized it more 
highly. It is more significant that Dr. 
Davidson surrendered to the Grafians than 
that Dr. Orr, whose main work has been 
in other fields, should hold a rectified 
traditional view.’’ 

In the Nineteenth Century and After, 
Miss Caroline Stephen makes a_bricf 
rejoinder on the subject of “ Women and 
Politics,’’ and is vigorously reinforced in 
her view by the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
‘‘Some London Children at Play,’’ by 
Rose M. Bradley, should not be over- 
looked; and Canon Vaughan contributes 
a pleasant article on “The Literary Asso- 
ciations of Hampshire.’’ Mr, Prothero 
notices the late Professor Maitland’s 
“Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen.” 
Like his friend, Henry Sidgwick, when the 
time was come, he waited calmly for the 
end. And Mr. Prothero quotes from the 
biography : ; 

‘“As his bodily strength ebbed apace 
his faults vanished. The dross was con- 
sumed, the gold shone; there was no 
impaticnce or restiveness; the clear, 
strong intellect, and the affectionate heart 
were tranquil, and the humour, the good 


humour, played round men and books, ~ 


and life and death.”’ 

The World’s Work opens with seven 
full-page portraits of members of the 
coming Colonial Conference, General 
Louis Botha holding the first place. One 
cf the fully illustrated articles is on “‘ The 
Regeneration of Refuse.’’ 
on women’s work Elizabeth S. Chesser, 
M.B., writes on ‘‘ Life Bebind the 
Counter,’’ and another notable article is 
on ‘‘ Better Grain and More of It: 
How John Garton Bred New Food 
Plants,’’ continued from last month. 


ProvinciaL ASSEMBLY oF NOon-suB- 
SCRIBING MINISTERS AND CoNGREGATIONS 
or Lonpon anp THE SourTH-HAasTEeRN 
Countins.—The Rev. Edward Walker 
Sealy, M.A. (Oxon.), who desires to enter 
the ministry, has satisfied the Advisory 
Committee of this Assembly as to his 
character and personal fitness.—(Signed) 
W. Buake Onpeers, Chairman; James 
Harwoop, Secretary. More.—All matters 
other than character and personal fitness 
are left for the sole consideration of each 
individual congregation.—London, April 3, 
1907. 
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_ THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
‘“ THE NEW THEOLOGY.’’ 


Tue words ‘‘ the New Theology’’ in 
the above title indicate simply Mr. Camp- 
bell’s new book. As to the party called 
the New Theologians, they appear to have 
at present no common philosophical basis, 
to be, in fact,not one party, but two parties, 
separated from each other philosophically 
by a quite impassable chasm. Whether 
Mr. Campbell, now that he has given an 
explicit statement of his theological posi- 
tion, will still remain the recognised head 
of the whole movement appears to be some- 
what doubtful. . 

Among the prominent leaders of the 
movement are a few men of quite excep- 
tional power ; men who, though they may 
not be equal to Mr. Campbell in oratorical 
ability and personal magnetism, are cer- 
tainly not his inferiors in clear philosophical 
insight. One of the ablest of these is the 
Rev. Herbert Brook, M.A., who, at a 
conference on the New Theology heid in 
the Congregational Church, Accrington, 
recently, said :—‘‘ Dr. John Clifford has 
clearly shown that if you adopt the position 
of the Oxford Idealists, certain things 
follow. The real personality of man dis- 
appears, free-will becomes a fiction, and 
no man is personally liable for his sin. 
It is the tragedy of the Neo-Hegelian 
philosophy that, if you once start travelling 
on its fascinating high road, you will 
never logically stop until with great 
violence you have crashed into and 
destroyed most of the real things—human 
freedom, the distinction between right and 
wrong, personal immortality—on which 
the Bible literature is built. ... The 
point is not whether the whole of the 
preachers of the New Theology accept the 
identification of God and man, but whether, 
for my purposes, Mr. Campbell accepts it. 
I hope against hope that he does not, but 
T confess that I am continually dreading 
the discovery that he does. If he does 
accept it, there can be no doubt that he 
is a ‘ lost leader,’ not merely of theologians, 
but of thousands of doubt-filled, sin-bur- 
dened men and women who are looking to 
him for hght.’’ 

in the book before me, Mr. Brook’s 
gloomy anticipations appear to find full 
realisation; for, early in the volume Mr. 
Campbell says :—‘‘ What I have to say 
leads back through Hegeljanism to the old 
Greek thinkers, and beyond them again 
to the wise men who lived and taught in 
the Hast, ages before Jesus was born.’’ 
In reference to the criticisms which have 
been passed on his philosophy of religion 
in the InourpeR and elsewhere, he 
writes :—‘‘Some of my critics have con- 
tended that my view of the relationship 
of man to God hails not from Palestine, 
but from Oxford, and is an outcome of the 
philosophy of T. H. Green. But 1! think 
it can be shown that its pedigree is con- 
siderably longer than that. Whether it 
hails from Palestine or not, it is explicitly 
stated in the fourth Gospel: ‘He that 
hath scen me hath seen the Father; and 
how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ? 
Believest thou not that I am in the Father 
and the Father in me? The words that 
I speak unto you, I speak not of myself, 
but the Father that dwelleth in me, He 
doeth the works. Believe me that I am 
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in the Father, and the Father in me.’ 
Those who object to my statement of the 
fundamental identity of God and man, 
will have to explain away such passages 
as this, and there are plenty of them.’’ 

Now I venture to maintain that the 
above passages, and others like them, 
afford no justification for the doctrine of 
‘“the fundamental identity ’’ of God and 
man. Mr. Campbell is no doubt quite 
right when he says that the composer 
of the fourth Gospel was ‘‘ an exceedingly 
able writer’’; and I quite admit that in 
these passages this writer probably puts 
into the mouth of Jesus language which is 
coloured by Alexandrian — speculations 
concerning the relation of the Logos to 
God ; but with all his eminent ability, I see 
no reason for crediting this anonymous reli- 
gious genius with having at all anticipated 
Hegel and Oxiord idealism. However 
close be the union between God and Christ 
in the Johannine conception, there is not 
the shghtest indication that it was a 
union which merged the will of God and 
the will of Christ in a fundamental identity. 
The Johannine Christ is represented as 
praying that his disciples might become 
one, even as he and his Father were one; 
but if he had been philosophically in 
agreement with monistic idealism, it would 
never have occurred to him to utter such 
a prayer, for he would have been fully 
aware that the identity between God and 
them already existed in virtue of their 
original metaphysical constitution, which no 
will of theirs could either make or unmake. 
Hence it appears to me clear that the 
oneness with God, of which the fourth 
Gospel speaks, is not conceived by the 
writer as a fundamental or metaphysical 
identity, but as a very intimate moral and 
spiritual unity, a unity which is dependent 
on will and character, and not on philoso- 
phical necessity. 

To what extent there is truth in the 
homoousian relation to God, which later 
theologians ascribed to Christ, and which 
Mr. Campbell would fain extend to all 
mankind, it is not, I think, difficult to sce. 
We all have experiences in which we seem 
to participate in God’s own life. The 
intuitions which enable us to think of self- 
existence, of eternity and infinity; the 
ideals which take us out of and beyond 
our finite selves, and make us co-workers 
with God, seem, while we experience them, 
to be our own, and yet we are aware that 
their source is not in us, but in the in- 
dwelling God. Hence we are led to truly 
think that our spirits are fashioned out of 
God’s own substance, that, as great 
philosophers have taught, we are portions 
of God’s own being, which He has partially 


differentiated from Himself so that we 


may be His genuine offspring; offspring 
in whom He may progressively reveal 
His infinite perfections, and who may 
enjoy the highest bliss of real and in- 
creasing persona] communion with Him. 
But that this supreme end of creation 
should be realised it is absolutely indis- 
pensable that the Eternal should delegate 
to each of those portions that He has 
differentiated from Himself a certain 
measure of true individuality, of free 
initiative. Were our spirits really iden- 
tical with God Himself, the Divine purpose 
of evolution would he entirely frustrated ; 


— 
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God would see everywhere nothing but 


monotonous reflections of Himself; for, 
as has been well said, ‘‘ the free-will view 
of human nature is the only view which 
makes the world a real place; which 
makes the whole labour of history more 
than a shadow fight or aimless phantas- 
magoria.”’ 

In a few sentences in the book Mr. 
Campbell deals in an ambiguous and sel!- 
contradictory way with the question of 
free-will. He admits in one passage that 
though he cannot logically find a place 
for the freedom of the will, ‘‘ we are, 
nevertheless, so,constituted that we cannot 
avoid taking some measure of free-wiil 
for granted.’’ Having made this con- 
fession, he at once proceeds to render it 
morally valueless by asserting that ‘‘ what- 
ever our moral freedom may be, it must 
consist with the all-directing universal 
will.”’ 

Many persons appear to think that the 
free-will controversy is a merely academic 
question which has little or no bearing 
on the practical ethics of everyday life. 
A careful reading of Mr. Campbell’s book 
will, I believe, disabuse them of this error. 
When they follow the author into his 
treatment of sin, they will be startled to 
find to what results his monistic idealism 
necessarily leads him. If have heard that 
some of his admirers hoped and expected 
that he would omit from his book the 
doctrine of that remarkable passage in 
one of his sermons, in which he describes 
the vilest sinners as blundering seekers 
after God. Mr. Campbell, however, not 
only repeats the passage in question, but 
with the view of justifying it, reprints a 
large portion of the sermon in which it 
occurs. Sin, he says, is selfishness, and 
he certainly depicts selfishness in a vivid 
way, which would help to deter his hearers 
from indulging in it. But having done 
this, he proceeds to explain that in all 
forms of vice the perpetrators are aiming 
to secure what they mistakenly conceive 
to be a larger and more abundant life. 
They are seeking what they regard as a 
real good, and therefore are engaged in a 
‘“blundering quest for God.’’? Having 
learned by experience that they have 
taken a wrong road to the good they seek 
to obtain, they will, in the future, alter 
their line of action. So far as I can see, 
the only judgment which Mr. Campbell’s 
philosophy authorises them to pass on the 
sins they have committed is, that these 
so-called sins are simply necessary stages 
in the beneficent process whereby the 
individual soul gradually learns its true 
relation to the Whole of which it is. a 
part. 

It does not take long to discover the 
quarter where Mr. Campbell hghted on a 
doctrine which seems so well calculated to 
act as an unwholescome enodyne on the 
conscience-stricken sinner. In the third 
book of Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, we 
read that ‘‘ every moral agent, the volup- 
tuary no less than the saint, is seeking 
self-satisfaction, or more explicitly, pre- 
sents to himself some possible state or 
achievement of his own as for the time his 
greatest good.”’ 

Now I have not the slightest hesitation 
in expressing my conviction that this 
statement is entircly at variance with 
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psychological fact. Green himself was 
compelled to make it by the exigencies of 
his fundamental principle, for in that 
fundamental principle he has so insepara- 
ably blended together God and man in all 
human volitions that he cannot say that 
the sinner in a time of temptation often 
takes a course which promises him the 
intensest immediate pleasure, but which, 
at the same time, he cannot help feeling 
is leading him not towards, but away from 
his greatest good. And yet this, I believe, 
is the true statement of the case. The 
voluptuary, I contend, is perfectly aware 
that he is not engaged in a‘quest for God, 
and that what he is engaged in is a quest 
for direct self-gratification. 

We can conceive cases to which the 
expression ‘‘a blundering quest of God,’ 
may be appropriately applied. The 
philanthropist gwho is seeking to give 
effect to the promptings of Divine love, 
but is provided with too limited a store of 
sociological wisdom, may be said to blunder 
at times in his quest for God. He is 
seeking to realise the ideal, though he 
does not always know the best way to 
reach the goal. But to put in the same 
category with this the case of the libertine, 
who is deliberately scheming to find 
coarse pleasure for himself by corrupting 
innocence, is to confuse together things 
which are wide as the poles asunder; and 
the fact that Mr. Campbell’s doctrine of 
the identity of man and God leads to this 
morally repulsive result, appears to me to 
show conclusively that some of the passages 
in the present volume are themselves 
notable illustrations of a well-meaning but 
blundering quest for God. 

The root of the whole matter is to be 
sought in the too exclusive intellectualism 
of the philosophers from whom Mr. Camp- 
bell traces his theological pedigree. He 
seeks ultimate guidance only from the 
intellect and the heart, and ignores the 
illumination which flashes forth from the 
experiences of the moral consciousness and 
the will. It is the especial function of the 
Hebrew literature to correct this excessive 
worship of the reason by revealing the com- 
plementary truths involved in man’s ethieal 
and spiritual experiences. Hence it comes 
about that it is to the supreme religious 
teacher, in whom Hebrew prophecy reaches 
its culmination, that the most advanced 
portions of the religious world naturally 
look as to ‘‘ the light, the truth, and the 
way.’ 

From the point of view of the conscience 
and the will, sin is seen to be something 
incomparably deeper than an intellectual 


blunder. It is a perversion of the will, 
a corruption of the character. Nor is 
there any fundamental truth in the 


Emersonian dogma, which Mr. Campbell 
endorses, that sin is no positive reality, 
but only negative and privative. As each 
sinful act is an instance of direct resistance 
to the will of the immanent God, so in its 
effect upon the character does it create 
a positive element in society, which is 
always warring against the realisation of 
the kingdom of God. As Dr. Warschauer 
well says, ‘‘in sin man is not expressing, 
but deliberately suppressing the divine 
within him. Sin is not good in the making, 
or a mere falling short. It is not the 
absence of good, but the presence of evil ; 
it is rebellion against the will of God, and 


its confession always instinctively takes 
the form: ‘ Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned.’ ”’ 

Iconclude, then, that brilliantly written 
asis Mr. Campbell’s book, and noble as is the 
enthusiasm for humanity which animates 
it, Dr. Clifford is right in saying that 
its estimate of sin betrays a serious defeat 
in its philosophical basis. It is not, I 
believe, to Mr. Campbell’s intellectual. pro- 
genitors that the religious world will most 
confidently look for light and guidance, 
but rather to those master-minds who have 
most faithfully interpreted God’s self- 
revelation in the Conscience as well as in 
the Intellect and the Heart —to such 
men as Dante, Kant, and Lotze, and the 
preachers and teachers whom these great 
thinkers have inspired. 

CuarLes B. Upton. 

Littlemore, near Oxford. 


THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN.* 


THE impression made by the first half 
of this book is not an agreeable one. The 
author rightly anticipates this, and be- 
speaks patience. ‘‘ The portrait which I 
have lovingly traced in the fourth part 
corrects and completes these first sketches,’ 
he says. It would be unfair and very 
unprofitable to lay the book down before 
the ‘‘ corrective’’ pages are reached ; 
whatever their ultimate value, they cer- 
tainly evoke feelings less unpleasant to 
entertain. And yet, when all is done, 
the reader is sensible of difficulty almost 
amounting to distress. What may be the 
feelings of a devout Roman Catholic 
we can partly judge from the apologetic 
tone of the introduction, in which Father 
Tyrrell does his best, a clever best, to 
reconcile reverent admiration with great 
plainness of speech. He says :— 

‘“ With M. Bremond’s psychological 
biography the study of Newman, both as 
a man and as a teacher, seems to have 
entered into its critical and synthetic 
phase. The main interest which guides 
his pen is-an artistic interest. . . . His 
interest is neither that of a Newmanite 
nor an anti-Newmanite, but it is none the 
less keen for being in some loose sense 
disinterested and objective. Jike every 
interest, it entails some bias of its own; 
but it is free from party bias.... M. 
Bremond’s work is neither infallible nor 
final; it must be judged as the first essay 
in a new line. Not only will each con- 
tending faction forget what it concedes 
to it in its annoyance at what it concedes 
to its opponent, but his fellow psychologists 
and artists may grip the subject very 
differently, whether for better or for 
worse. Perhaps ten years hence even his 
own apprehension and expression of the 
same theme might be somewhat different.”’ 

In these lines the reader perceives the 
evidently mingled feelings created by 
the book in the mind of a man of excep- 
tionally high intelligence and an expert 
in Catholic controversy. The average 
non-Catholic may be pardoned if he must 
confess at the close that, in spite of all 
the biographer’s loving zeal, the prevailing 
thought is one of pity and regret. 


* «<The Mystery of Newman,’ by Henri 
Bremond. Translated by H. C. Corrance ; 
with an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell. 
(Williams & Norgate, 10s, 6d. net.) 


To illustrate the foregoing remarks we 
may take a few examples from the opening 
sections. Here the author has, for pur- 
poses of criticism, very closely followed 
Dr. Abbott, whose trenchant works on 
the subject are well known. Now, Dr. 
Abbott may have been unfairly emphatic, 
and to that extent in error, but no impor- 
tant correction of his statements of fact: 
or quotations from Newman’s writings 
appears to be forthcoming. Admitting 
the charges, they are no less, which Dr. 
Abbott brings against Newman as a writer 
and thinker, the author accepts so fully 
what we may call ‘‘ the negative,’’ that 
the effect of his arguments for ‘‘ the 
positive’? cannot but be very seriously 
impaired, Newman’s “‘ extraordinary 
ease’ in identifying himself ‘‘ with the 
thought and mind of someone else,’’ is 
pointed out. ‘‘I know no one who 
possessed in a greater degree than he the 
gift of these metamorphoses.’’? Thus, 
in his case, we are dealing with a Protean, 
who at one stage of thought is formed on 
one striking model, and shortly is trans- — 
formed into the likeness of another. ‘‘ At 
any time of his life it is always easy to 
tell what saint he wishes to be like.’’ 
‘* He borrows largely,’’ we are told, but 
it is with the assurance, if it were needed, 
that ‘‘ he chooses instinctively in each of 
his models that which the normal develop- 
ment of his own nature imperiously 
demands.’’ In addition to this disposi- 
tion, which in another might lead to 
mere plagiarism or to a quasi-histrionic 
display, Newman exhibits, we are told, 
‘“a wise ‘economy,’’’ which ‘‘ shades 
and tempers every part of his work.”’ 
M. Bremond thinks Canon Kingsley’s 
question, ‘‘ What, then, does Dr. Newman 
mean ?’’ was ‘‘ not so foolish ’’ after all. 
What was foolish, he says, was to confuse 
‘* economy ”’ with ‘‘ lying.’’ ‘‘ In truth,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘ almost always, and even 
in the works which followed his conver- 
sion ’’’ (Sc. to Romanism) ‘‘ it is as well 
to consider whether Newman is not keeping 
something back, whether the play of ad- 
verbs or of adjectives does not cover some 
reserve or contain some innuendo, whether 
there is nothing to be read between the 
lines, whether the printed text, retouched, 
repolished twenty times, is anything else 
than a passage of discovery or a temporary 
expedient. In this delicate art of saying 
a thing without appearing to say it he is 
a past master.’’ Farther on in the same 
paragraph (page 6) the author says, ‘‘ Let 
it be understood, then, that I am very 
far from reproaching Newman with his 
powers in ‘ economy.’ ’’ Now, the author 
has been introduced to us as-an artist, and 
it must be as an artist that he judges this 
matter. Inartistic people, call them rude 
and blunt if he will, have a way of regarding 
this so-called ‘‘economy’’ as tending 
toward the culpably deceitful, and though 
the training of the theological controver- 
sialist may lead him to think differently 
of the matter, he usually finds the plain 
man’s verdict very hard to change. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, we remember, declared that 
after dabbling in arguments with exponents 
of this type, he felt his own mind weakened 
by contact so that he was ‘‘ unclean till 
the evening’’ in consequence of their 
verbal tricks, evasions, and reserves, ' 
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Well, this sort of admission ‘‘ against’ 
does serious harm to the case ‘‘ for.’’ 
Nevertheless, the author valiantly addresses 
himself to the task, and evidently enjoys 
the study. Browning must be a congenial 
poet to him. He leads us to consider by 
turns Newman’s ‘‘ emotional,’’ ‘‘ intel- 
lectual,’’ and ‘‘inner life,’’ interposing 
between the last two a very interesting and 
suggestive chapter on Newman as ‘‘ The 
Writer and the Preacher.’’ By way of ap- 
pendix we have a short statement of ‘‘ The 
- Religious Philosophy of Newman.’’ The 
thesis which the book is intended to prove 
is that Newman’s was before all things 
and continually an ‘‘ autocentric’’’ mind. 
The author quotes with emphasis Newman’s 
often iterated saying, ‘‘ There are for me 
but two beings who count, God and 
myself.’ He who constantly and coolly 
avows so much may well prove a mystery 
to his neighbours and contemporaries. 
He is “‘ solitary by choice.’ ‘‘ He returns 
incessantly to the idea that every individual 
soul is a closed world, and that the most 
intimate friendship does not succeed in 
penetrating the solid wall behind which 
each of us, in spite of himself, is hiding.’’ 
Aloofness, the dwelling apart of starry 
souls, is not unknown to us. He whom 
M. Bremond calls ‘‘ that admirable Mar- 
tineau,’’ had (his biographers tell us) 
his share in this mood of isolation. But 
Newman’s biographer has to confess that, 
in his case, aloofness from the world bore 
with it too often the aspect of inexplicable 
coldness to those who had either shared 
_or seemed to share his friendship. In his 
intellectual life, also, Newman appears 
- strangely circumscribed. In a_ glowing 
passage (page 79) M. Bremond sketches 
the amazing vitality of English thought in 
Newman’s lifetime. The great scientists, 
the great poets and novelists, the great 
theologians, the great critics, were pre- 
paring the ‘‘ veritable revolution ’’ which, 
says the author, has been accomplished 
ten years after the death of the Cardinal, 
** He seems to take no interest in all this 
movement of thought.’’ Nor, despite 
evidence of intimate study of periods and 
phases, such as that of Arianism, can he 
be credited with a profound knowledge 
of antiquity. Throughout it is a really 
personal note that predominates, the 
result of the egotism (though not ignoble) 
which shaped the utterance quoted above. 

Into the delineation of Newman’s reli- 
gious life, given with sympathetic touch 
by M. Bremond, this notice need not follow 
him. If one could have read it all without 
the preceding matter, more edification 
would surely have resulted. Even as it 
is, there are pages that bear deep meditation, 
for they touch on the secrets of the soul. 
Occasionally, there is a trick of rhetoric in 
the biographer that rather tends to destroy 
the meditative mood than to foster it; 
but on the whole he loyally strives to 
redeem for reverence the picture which 
had perforce to include such unwelcome 
features. Many of us have, long since, 
made our own study of Newman; more, 
probably, have been content to hear the 
results of other people’s study. To those 
who are already fairly versed in the facts 
and the writings, this book will be a 
useful provocative to new thought on the 

subject. 
W. G. Tarrant. 


BURKITT'S JOWETT LECTURES.* 


Tuis volume alone affords ample justi- 
fication for the bold step which has been 
taken by the University of Cambridge in 
appointing a layman to the Norrisian 
chair of divinity. Professor Burkitt's 
qualifications as a scholar of exceptional 
brilliance were well known, but he reveals 
himself here as endowed with spiritual 
insight into the religious significance of the 
Gospels, and with a power of making his 
meaning clear in language which is free 
from conventionality or the restraint of 
received opinions. The Gospels are to 
him first of all intensely interesting human 
documents, and therefore he is able to 
make them exceptionally interesting to 
other people. We shall be grateful for a 
great deal more lay theology of the same 
quality. 

The aim of these lectures is to trace the 
growth of a literature of biography and 
interpretation round the person of Jesus 
Christ, and to explain the motives which 
guided the literary process. But we are 
warned at the beginning to take a very 
modest estimate of the possible results of 
our attempts at analysis or reconstruction. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark is 
not the only source used by Matthew and 
Luke, but it is the only source which has 
survived. We see, clearly enough, that we 
could not have reconstructed the Gospel 
according to St. Mark out of the other two 
Synoptic Gospels, although between them 
nearly all Mark has been incorporated by 
Matthew and Luke. How futile, therefore, 
it is to attempt to reconstruct those other 
literary sources which seem to have been 
used by Matthew and Luke, but have not 
been independently preserved.”’ 

In regard to the defects of the Gospels 
from the strictly biographical point of view, 
Professor Burkitt is equally explicit :-— 

‘* Even apart from the results of the 
‘higher criticism,’ we do not possess 
enough information to enable us to write 
a biography of our Lord after the modern 
pattern. But this is not all loss. The 
real question is not whether we have as 
much as we should like, but whether we 
have as much as we need. The craving for 
elaboration is really a kind of covetousness ; 
and a man’s life, as our Lord himself tells 
us, does not consist in the abundance and 
superfluity of things connected with him.”’ 

The Gospel of Mark is not only the 
earliest of the Gospels, but it is also, from 
the point of view of straightforward 
historical narrative, the least confused. 
In a long and very suggestive analysis of 
its contents, Professor Burkitt shows how 
it is possible to reconstruct the outward 
career of Jesus of Nazareth ‘‘ as it might 
have appeared to a rather unsympathetic 
observer.’’ He lays special stress upon 
the motives of hostility which led to a 
considerable period of the very short 
ministry being spent beyond the reach of 
the Pharisees and the jurisdiction of 
Herod. As a result of this, the ministry 
itself assumes more and more a private 
and intensive quality ; instruction of the 
chosen disciples takes the place of speech 
to the multitude. All this we see much 
more clearly in the pages of Mark than in 


_* “The Gospel History and its Transmission.” 
By F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A., F.B.A, (T. & T. 
Clark, 6s. net.) 


Matthew and Luke. 
Mark fits much more easily into a frame- 
work of secular history, and gives us 
adequate materials for a plain narrative. 
Professor Burkitt draws the interesting 
conclusion :— 


needs. 


In other words, 


‘“ That it is possible to do this at all 


from the details furnished by the second 
Gospel is a very strong argument for 
regarding that Gospel to be a trustworthy 
historical record. 
myth 
becoming absurd.”’ 


A wholly unhistorical 
cannot be rationalised without 

But the chief concern of the primitive 
church was not historical reminiscence. It 


lived its life in the power of the Son of 


God, and it only attempted to interpret 
that life in obedience to strong practical 
There is no evidence that the 
earlest preachers of the Gospel were 
particularly interested in repeating the 
words of Christ. ‘‘ It was necessary that 
the disciples should reverence and love 
their Master; far more necessary than 
that they should remember his phrases.’’ 
This is a point which Professor Burkitt 
reiterates, and, in face of our pedantic 
dependence upon literary sources, it is 
hardly possible to lay too much stress 
upon it, for it is of capital importance for 
any proper estimate of the motives of the 
evangelists and of the abiding religious 
value of their work for the Christian mind. 

‘* The Gospel morality,’’ he says, ‘‘ is 
not the Gospel, any more than the 
Didache is the Gospel. Christianity stands 
or falls, lives or dies, with the personality 
of Jesus Christ; and the Gospel is our 
introduction to Jesus Christ. From the 
Gospel according to Mark we may learn 
who Jesus Christ was, and what part he 
played on earth in human history. From 
the Gospels according to Luke and Matthew 
we may learn something of what Jesus 
Christ taught. From the Gospel according 
to John we may learn what his followers 
declare to be the real significance of his 
life. Itis the great charm of Christianity 
that its innermost doctrine is incarnate in 
the person of its Founder, rather than 
crystallised into a set of propositions or 
ordinances.”’ 

In regard to one passage in his last 
lecture, we should like to break a lance 
with Professor Burkitt. He tells us that 
‘our belief or disbelief in most of the 
Articles in the Apostles’ Creed does not 
ultimately rest on historical criticism of 
the Gospels, but upon the general view of 
the universe, of the order of things, which 
our training and environment, or our inner 
experience has led us severally to take. 
The birth of our Lord from a virgin and 
his resurrection from the dead—to name 
the most obvious Articles of the Creed— 
are not matters which historical criticism 
can establish.’’ Now, the Apostles’ Creed 
is, in the main, a summary of historical 
events which are supposed to have a 
dogmatic value. Professor Burkitt ac- 
knowledges that in its statements about 
the crucifixion, the death, and burial, it 
enters the arena of ordinary history. He 
has even reminded us at the beginning of 
his book that ‘‘ the course of events is a 
fixed objective series; things happen once 
for all, and the determination of the course 
of past events is a wholly definite task, 
difficult, indeed, yet perfectly mechanical. 

The story of Jesus Christ’s life on 
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earth, it cannot be too often repeated, 
happened in one way, and one way only.”’ 
Now, on what plea can he exempt the 
birth and the resurrection from the opera- 
tion of these principles? They cannot be 
taken out of the course of events. How- 
_ ever high their dogmatic value may be, in 
one respect they belong to the domain of 
history as strictly as the trial before Pilate 
or the crucifixion. Hither they happened 
or they did not happen as events or 
processes in the physical world, and 
therefore they must be submitted to the 
impartial scrutiny of the historian. How- 
ever fitting it may appear to us that they 
should be true, however congruous they 
may seem with the character and mission 
of the Saviour of men—and we have heard 
them defended frequently on precisely 
these grounds—our feeling can make no 
difference to their reality. As events in 
time they are part of the story of-Christ’s 
life, and that hfe ‘‘ happened in one way, 
and one way only.’’? Our dogma must 
interpret the facts; we must not make 
the facts conform to our dogma. We 
regret this brief lapse into inconsistency 
and vagueness in a book which is marked 
elsewhere by a singular clearness of 
judgment in its application of critical and 
historical principles. But we could forgive 
much more than this in an author who has 
done so much to illustrate the Gospel 
history and to reaffirm this cardinal truth 
of its interpretation that it was Jesus 
Christ himself who inspired the Gospels, 
‘“ made the evangelists write as they did, 
made the Gospels what they are.’’ 
W... HD. 


NATURALISM AND RELIGION,* 


Tue translators of Dr. Otto’s work on 
“* Naturalism and Religion,’’ have con- 
ferred a benefit on the English speaking 
and reading world. The book stands out 
in the. very front rank of the body of 
literature to which it belongs. Dr. Rudolf 
Otto has won a place among the foremost 
thinkers on the Continent, and is one who, 
as Dr. Morrison states in the preface, 
“* possesses the rare merit of combining a 
high philosophic discipline with an accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of the 
science of organic nature.’’ The reader 
feels at once that he is wnder the 
guidance of a master mind, competent 
as few are, even in this age, to lead in an 
inquiry into the fundamental principles of 
science and religion, to separate the proved 
from the unproved, and warrantable 
theory from vain imaginings. 

The object of the book is, in the first 
place, to define the relation, or rather the 
antithesis between the naturalistic and 
the religious interpretation of the world ; 
and, secondly, to endeavour to reconcile 
the contradictions, and to vindicate against 
the counter claims of naturalism, the 
vulidity and freedom of the religious out- 
look. Thus, in substance, the author sums 
up his object, but as a matter of fact, little 
attempt is made to reconcile the contra- 
diction in the two modes of regarding the 
world. The book is almost wholly devoted 
to a searching criticism of naturalistic 
~ * “Naturalism and Religion.’’ By Dr. 
Rudolf Otto, Professor of Theology. in the Uni- 
versity of Gittingen ; translated by J. Arthur 
Thomson and Margaret R. Thomson. (Williams 
& Norgate. Crown Library, 6s.) 
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principles, and the results as regards 
fundamental truths to which they have 
led, and to a vindication of the validity 
of the religious outlook. 

But what is naturalism ? It is not easy 
to define, but Dr. Otto has in several pages 
summed up its essential meaning. It is 
that method of thought which proceeds on 
the assumption that all the phenomena of 
the world ‘‘ may be traced back to simple, 
unequivocal, and easily understood pro- 
cesses, the actual why and how of all 
things perceived, so that, in short, every- 
thing may be seen to come about by 
natural means.’ Against this stands the 
method of the religious intrepretation of 
the world. The source of this is not to 
be found in any consideration of external 
nature or history, but in the inner neces- 
sities of the human spirit. From the 
impulses of its own life, the spirit builds 
up ideas and conclusions, which a con- 
sideration of outward facts may be held 
to corroborate or not, but which are not 
drawn from such a consideration. Dr. 
Otto pushes the contrast even to this 
point: ‘* No single one of them (i.e., these 
ideas and conclusions) can be really proved 
from a study of nature, because they are 
nuch too deep to be reached by ordinary 
reasoning, and much too peculiar in their 
character and content to be discovered 
by any scientific consideration of nature 
or interpretation of the world.’’ 

The first three chapters of the book are 


. devoted to clearing the ground and showing 


that, though the utmost be conceded to 
naturalism, it inevitably does and always 
must stop short of an ultimate explanation 
of the world, and so finally leaves the 
religious spirit free to formulate its thought. 
This object is gained by a® brilliant expo- 
sition of the contingency of all material 
within reach of the naturalistic method. 
Let natural explanation be carried to its 
furthest bound, the world, existence, 
remains a mystery and contingent. All 
naturalistic inquiry leads in the end to 
the problem to which it can give no 
answer: ‘‘ Why does anything exist at 
all, and why do these characters exist, 
and not quite different ones?’’ The 
essential thing in the religious interpreta- 
tion of the world is the perception that the 
phenomena of time and space do not con- 
stitute the abiding reality. To all these 
there is ‘‘ another side’’; and the world 
which we see and know is ‘‘ only an image, 
only transiently real, in contrast with 
the real world of true being which is 
believed in ; time and space, and this world 
of time and space do not comprise the 
whole of existence nor existence as it 
really is, but are only a manifestation of 
it to our finite and limited knowledge.’’ 

A religious interpretation of the world, as 
Professor Otto shows, 1s necessarily teleo- 
logical. Its abiding characteristic is a 
recognition of purpose. To such a belief, 
Naturalism, it is often asserted or as- 
sumed, gives no colour. 

This question leads us into the most 
interesting portion of the book, in which 
the author discusses the outcome (a) of 
the Darwinian theory, and (b) of the 
mechanical theory of life on the problem 
of purpose in the natural world. 

The enormous developments that have 
taken place in the theory of organic evo- 
lution during recent years are largely 
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unknown except to specialists. Dr. Otto 
has set these forth as clearly and compre- ; 
hensively as can be done ina comparatively 
small: space. He traces the development 
of Darwinism, details the points in which — 
it began to fail in affording satisfaction, 
and shows up with startling emphasis the 
fact that expert theory is now largely 
in opposition to its fundamental theses. 
Much of the work that has produced this -— 
reversal of scientific opinion has been done ~ 
during the last decade, and the world in 
general is ignorant of it. Whilst men are 
talking of ‘‘ the struggle for existence’’ — 
and the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,’’ as the — 
controlling factors of organic evolution, — 
science has thrown them over as inadequate, 
and is solving the problem of Darwin along 
other lines. This section of Dr. Otto’s 
book is full of surprises for the ordinary | 
scientific layman interested in the Dar- 
winian Theory of Descent, and probably — 
regarding it as certain as the law of 
gravitation. : 

A summary of the new views that have 
arisen in contrast to Darwinian theory 
cannot be attempted here. But one or 
two points may be noticed. The Darwinian 
theory rested on the hypothesis that 
everything organic is capable of variations. 
These variations are, to begin with, slight 
inconspicuous individual differences which 
have been produced by various causes, and 
which are combined, increased, and fixed 
through the struggle for existence, which 
eliminates whatever is useless, and builds 
up what is useful. All the characters of a 
finished species are the results of a long- 
continued process of selection on this 
method. 

The mode:n prevailing view in contrast 
is that these chance individual variations 
play but a minor part in the production of 
new species. New species spring from 
old species through a disturbance of 
general vital equilibrium, from which a new 
state results immediately. It is at first 
insecure and fluctuating, and only gradually 
become stable. The struggle for existence 
is an unfavourable, not an advantageous 
factor, since it operates to prevent new 
developments, and the new arises not 
where the struggle is severe, but where it 
is weak. The theory of the building up - 
of sporadic variations is thus giving place 
to the theory of the development of 
inherent organic tendencies and characters, 
which are neither produced by nor depen- 
dent upon environment, but often assert 
themselves against it. And now to quote 
Dr. Otto: ‘‘ All this implies an admission 
of evolution and of descent, but a setting 
aside of Darwinism proper as an unsuccess- 
ful hypothesis, and a positive recognition 
of an endeavour after an aim, internal 
causes, and teleology in nature, as against 
fortuitous and superficial factors.’’? The 
new views are in line with the postulate 
of the religious consciousness In a way 
the old were not, and show that ‘‘ nature 
does not contradict, in fact, that it allows 
room and validity to, belief in the highest 
wisdom as the cause and guide of all 
things natural.”’ 

This section of the book leads into a 
consideration and criticism of the mechani- 
cal theory of life. The naturalistic aspira- a 
tion here has been to find an ultimate 
explanation of life in terms of chemical 
and physical processes. It is not long 
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‘ago that the assumption that this could 
be done, and, in fact, was a goal of scientific 
inquiry almost in sight, was enthusiastically 
made. Further investigation has shown 
it to be more and more remote. To-day 
we are further away than ever from a 
mechanical theory of life that will fit the 
facts. The problem has been pushed back 
and has been debated in connection with 
simpler structures, but remains in essence 
the same. Organisms have been reduced 
to simpler organisms—cells, protoplasm, 
nucleus, nucleolus, centrosomes, and so on 
—according to the power of the microscope. 
But these structures, instead of explaining 
the vital functions of growth, develop- 
‘ment, multiplication, by division and the 
rest, simply repeat them on a smaller 
scale. The mystery of life remains, and 
‘ali the work that has been done in this 
“connection leads towards ‘‘ a deeper con- 
ception and interpretation of reality in 
general, and towards a religious conception 
in particular.’’ 

Sufficient has now been said to indicate 

the lines along which Dr. Otto vindicates 
the right and the demand of the religious 
consciousness to interpret the world in 
“its own way, to reach the eternal in the 
‘temporary, the infinite in the finite. A 
true estimate of what science has accom- 
plished finds nothing to check, much to 
confirm and stimulate the religious spirit 
‘as it works towards its goals. Dr. Otto 
defends no particular theological thesis. 
In so far as one may formulate the results 
that at present have their guarantee in 
the religious consciousness, they would be, 
according to him, the existence of God, 
and of a divine purpose running through 
all things, the supremacy of spirit over 
matter, the immortality of the soul. To 
the latter question he devotes a short but 
‘powerful and inspiring section. 

‘*T¥t is in a faith in a Beyond, and in 
the immortality of our true being, that 
what lies finely distributed through all 
religion, sums itself up and comes to full 
blossoming ; the certainty that world and 
existence are insufficient, and the strong 
desire to break through into the true 
being, of which at the best we have here 
only a foretaste and intuition. The doc- 
trine of immortality stands by itself as a 
matter of great solemnity and deep 
rapture. It is the conviction which, of 
all religious convictions, can be least striven 
for consciously ; it must well forth from 
devotional personal experience of the 
spirit and its dignity. ... To educate 
and cultivate it in us requires a discipline 

of meditation, of concentration, and of 
spiritual self-culture from within outwards. 
If we understood better what it meant 
**to live in the spirit,’’ to develop the 
receptivity, fineness and depth of our inner 
life, to listen to and cultivate what belongs 
to the spirit, to inform it with the worth 
and content of religion and morality, and 
to integrate it in the unity and complete- 
ness of a true personality, we should attain 
to the certainty that personal spirit is 
the fundamental value and meaning of all 
‘the confused play of evolution, and is to 
be estimated on quite a different scale 
from all other being which is driven hither 
and thither in the stream of Becoming and 
Passing away, having no meaning or value 
because of which it must endure.”’ 

J. Worstey AUSTIN. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


He 
CLIMBING. 


A FEW weeks ago I wrote to you about 
the pleasure of movement—the delight of 
going on, in walking, running, marching, 
travelling, and also in the journey of life. 

Perhaps even more delightful than going 
on is going wp; from the very first we like 
to get up high, and we like the climbing. 

The small child likes to be put up on 
father’s shoulder, to climb up on to anything 
that is above the level of the floor—a foot- 
stool, a box, a bench, a chair. Better still 
is it to crawl up the stairs. Do you remember 
how much better you liked to get up high 
anywhere by yourself than to be lifted ; 
and how you objected to being lifted when 
you thought you could manage alone ? 

Of course, you always preferred the top 
of an omnibus or a tram to the inside; 
and, of course, even the youngest would 
prefer to climb up alone, even if the whole 
tramful of people had to be kept waiting ! 
But we cannot keep trams waiting, and 
some of us have to be helped. 

The little ones have often to be lifted, 
whether they like it or not, and that is 
one of the ways in which elder brothers 
and sisters are generally very kind. To 
be able to lift instead of being lifted is one 
of the privileges of growing up, and in 
climbing of all sorts there are plenty of 
chances of giving a lift or a helping hand 
to each other. - 

The youngest climber I ever knew-was a 
girl. Even before she could walk she was 
eager to climb. As soon as she could crawl 
at all she learned to crawl upstairs, and 
she learned also to make stairs up to many 
a desired height that at first seemed beyond 
her reach. She would push along a box 
until it was close to a chair, and so climb 
up one step higher. Then, by pushing and 
turning a footstool and a chair to a table 
she would arrange them as steps in order 
to clamber up and get for herself what 
she could not reach from the floor. Thus, 
whilst still almost a baby she would build her 
own. staircase and then clamber up it. 

One of the most loving and lovable of 
heroines in English poetry, whose story 
was a sad one, enjoyed a happy childhood 
in the country, and was remembered after- 
wards for ‘‘ her venturous climbings, and 
tumbles and childish escapes.’’ We all 
know how many tumbles come from an 
early love of climbing. 

They say that ‘‘a burnt child dreads 


the fire,’’ but falls and bruises do not seem 


to cure us of our love of climbing. As 
long as there are no bones broken. we are 
eager to try again—-to climb again—next 
time, we hope, without stumbling or 
tumbling. 

Our tumbles make us more careful. 
Perhaps we learn not to be in such a hurry 
over the climbing, to take heed where we 
put each foot, and what we take hold of 
to pull ourselves up higher. 

The sort of climbing we can do depends 
upon the sort of place we live in. An 
ideal place for learning to climb and for 
enjoying climbing is a farm in the country, 
especially if it happens to be just at the 
foot of a hill with an old ruined abbey or 
castle near. Gates and walls, trees, hay- 
stacks and carts carrying hay or corn, and 
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best of all perhaps a barn with a ladder and 
a loft—a ladder to climb and soft hay to 
fall on—all this makes a paradise for ad- 
venturous folk who can learn. 

Now what is it that makes us enjoy 
climbing more than just walking on and 
on along the level? Besides the desire to 
get higher there is the attraction of trying 
to do what is not quite easy. It is easy to 
go on, it is not so easy to go on and up at 
the same time. 

Don’t you all like to do what is difficult, 
especially if you are told it is too difficult 
for you yet ? Some of us won’t believe in 
difficulty until we have tried and failed. 
If we are true climbers we shall want to go 
on trying, in spite of the failures. We shall 
take a grim satisfaction in learning from 
our own stumbles and tumbles. Instead of 
bemoaning bruises a true climber considers 
them experience. 

Sometimes a bruise is the result of an 
accident. But it is more often the mark of 
a mistake or blunder—a slip. And if we 
are wise enough to learn, a bruised shin 
will remind us of a blundering step. The 
bruise will be better soon, and we shall 
climb better next time. 

Besides the pleasure of attempting the 
difficult, another advantage of getting 
higher is that we can then see further. 

We were brought up to consider a hill 
something to walk up that we might see 
the view from the top. And we learned to 
find so much pleasure in seeing further, 
seeing beyond, that the view was worth the 
climb. 

There is a poem about a little boy who 
climbed into a cherry tree and looked down 
into the neighbour’s garden and beyond, 
as if it were ‘‘ foreign lands ’’—over many 
pleasant places that he had never seen 
before. It is so pleasant that he wishes to 
climb higher and see farther. 


“* If I could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther I should see.’’ 


In many ways we use picture language 
about going upwards, climbing up to what 
is higher. When we feel. brighter and 
happier on a sunny spring day we say our 
spirits go up. To get on, to hold the most 
important position in any station of life 
in any trade or profession, is called getting 
to the top of the tree. At school you move 
up to the top of the class and on to a higher 
class till you reach the top class—the top 
of the school. Higher means also better. 
And in many ways, when going on and on 
means effort, doing what is difficult, over- 
coming difficulties, we think of it as climb- 
ing. 

“Many hundred years ago the famous 
Saint Augustine said that we might each 
overcome our faults and turn them into a 


ladder by which to rise higher, and Long- 


fellow made a poem about this ladder of 
Saint Augustine. 

You might learn by heart these two 
verses :— 


‘“All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end ; 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


‘‘We have no wings, we cannot soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time.’’ 
‘Lintan HA. 
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THE RELIGION OF UNITARIANS. 

‘* PRESENT-DAY Unitarianism is preach- 
ing with fervour and clearness the 
foundation truth of the New Theology, the 
fundamental unity of Gop and man. But 
it does not belong to it exclusively, and I 
decline to be labelled Unitarian because I 
preach it too.’’? So writes the Rev. R. J. 
CAMPBELL in the chapter of his “New 
Theology ’’ book on “Jesus the Divine 
Man.’’ We have not the least desire to 
label Mr. CampsBety Unitarian, but only to 
understand what he really means, and to 
take our own share, if it may be so, in 
establishing the truth. To this end we are 
grateful to Professor Upton for his article 
this week. It is of the utmost importance 
for the practical progress of religion, that 
we should be clear as to the actual mean- 
ing of the ‘‘fundamental unity of Gop 
and man.’” 

In that sam2 chapter, again, Mr. 
CAMPBELL writes :—‘ The New Theology 
does not belong to any one Church, 
but to all; : ; Let every man stay 
in the Church whose sp‘ritual atmosphere 
and modes of worship best accord with 
his temperament, but let him recognise 
the deeper unity that lies below the 
formal creeds. The old issue between 
Unitarianism and Trinitarianism vanishes 
in the New Theology—the bottom is 
knocked out of the controversy. Unit- 
arianism used to declare that Jesus was 
man, not GoD; Trinitarianism maintained 
that He was Gop and man; the oldest 
Christian thought, as well as the 
youngest, regards Him as GoD in man 
—Gop manifest in the flesh. But here 
emerges a great point of diff2rence be- 
tween the New Theology on the one hand, 
and traditional orthodoxy on the other. 
Ths latter would restrict the description 
“Gop manifest in the flesh’ to JxEsus 
alone; the New Theology would extend it 
in a lesser degree to all humanity, and 
would maintain that in the end it will be 
as true of every individual soul asever it 
was of Jesus. Indeed, it is this belief 
that gives value and significance to the 
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earthly mission of Jesus. He came to 
show us what we potentially are.”’ 

It appears, then, that in Mr. CAMPBELL’s 
view, he and modern Unitarians are at 
one in regarding Jesus as belonging 
essentially to the human race, and in his 
own nature bearing the same relation to 
Gop as we do ourselves; the difference 
being that Jesus was already from birth 
or had perfectly attained to be that which 
we are all destined to become; and that, 
if it is true to say that Jesus is Gop, it 
is true to say the same potentially of 
ourselves. 


But when we come to Mr. CAMPBELL’S 
next chapter on ‘‘ The Eternal Crrist,”’ 
we find that the Gop whom Jzsus was 
and is, and which we are potentially and 
are destined actually to become, is 
“the archetypal eternal Divine Man, the 
source and sustenance of the universe, and 
yet transcending the universe’’; for 
“Gop is essentially man, that is, He is 
the fount of humanity.’’ ‘‘ With what 
Gop have we to do except the Gop who 
is eternally man?’’ And again, in the 
next chapter, on “ The Incarnation of the 
Son of Gon,’’ we read, in a passage part 
of which we quoted a fortnight ago: 
“ Jesus was Gop, but so arewe. He was 
Gop because His life was the expression 
of Divine love; we, too, are one with Gop 
in so far as our lives express the same 
thing. Jesus was not Gop in the sense 
that he possessed an infinite conscious- 
ness; no more are we. JESUS expressed 
fully and completely, in so far as finite 
consciousness ever could, that aspect of 
the nature of Gop which we have called 
the eternal Son, or Carist, or ideal Man 
who is the Soul of the universe, and ‘ the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world’; we are expressions of 
the same primordial being. Fundamentally, 
we are all one in this eternal CaRisv.”’ 

Now, it still appears to us simply and 
entirely true to say that “Jesus was 
man, not Gop,’ and that the Eternal, 
who is the source of our life, in whom we 
as living, spiritual beings must for ever 
rest, is to be described not as the eternal 
Son, or archetypal Man, but as the Father. 
To say that we ‘* are one with Gop,’’ 
and that ‘‘we are Gop,’’ is not the 
same thing; nor is it the same to say 
‘‘ Jesus manifests Gop,” and ‘‘ Jesus is 
Gop.” The essential unity of Gop and 
man, as Professor Upton very clearly 
shows, as a spiritual fact, does not imply 
identity. To whatever height of spiritual 
being we attain, we must for ever remain 
children of the Eternal, finite beings, for 
there can be but the one Infinite and 
Eternal Source of all, the Father Ever- 
lasting. And we, even in the ultimate 
perfecting of our life must remain simply 
children, with Jesus, in communion with 
the Father. That appears to us to be the 
fundamental truth of religion. 
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The interest in this question is so 
great that we propose to illustrate it 
further, ina series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Religion of Unitarians,’’ as it may be 
studied in some of our chief teachers, 
The series will begin next week with an 
articleon JosEpH PrirstTLEy, to be fol- 
lowed by others on CHANNING, MARTINEAU, 
PARKER, JOHN Hamitton THom, and 
ARMSTRONG. 


THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL, 
NORWICH. 


Srr,—We shall be grateful if you can 
giveus space foran outline of the arrange- 
ments which we have so far been able to 
make for the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the Martineau Memorial Build- 
ings here. 

On Saturday, April 20, friends will meet 
in the Octagon Chapel, to which the new 
buildings are adjacent, at 3.30 o’clock in 
the afternoon. ‘this day and time have 
been fixed largely in the hope of meeting 
the convenience of friends from London 
in particular, as it admits of their return- 
ing to town the same evening at 5 p.m. 
But we earnestly hope that many will 
stay over Sunday, and share in our quiet 
services of rejoicing; and we most cordi+ 
ally invite all who can possibly do so to 
be present with us on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

The ceremony itself will come midway 
in the progress of a short service in the 
chapel, at which we trust that Miss 
Gertrude Martineau will be supported by 
many friends from far and” near, and_of 
various denominations, including repre- 
sentatives of Manchester College and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Immediately following this service, we 
shall proceed to the Octagon Institute 
(about two minutes’ walk from the chapel), 
where tea will be served, and a social hour 
or so spent. 

On Sunday, April 21, the Rev. V. D. 
Davis and Rev. Alfred Hall will conduct 
special services in the Octagon Chapel. 
A complete programme of the proceed- 
ings will be ready immediately, and will 
be gladly sent on application to me. 
Further particulars will be advertised in 
next week’s issue. 

We confess’ that deep anxiety mingles 
with our satisfaction at having reached 
this point in our great enterprise. Nearly 
£1,000 is still required to complete the 
fund. The prospect of having to borrow 
even a portion of that sum in the near 
future is one that we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity, however much courage 
and hope we may bring to the process, 
But we think that the fact of these build- 
ings being a memorial to Dr. Martineau, 
and a provision for the carrying on of 
work inaugurated by him, must surely stir 
the generosity of all who can send us 
further help, so that the foundation- 
stone may be laid with no debt in view. 

On behalf of the Octagon Chapel Com- 
mittee, 

F, A, Morrram 


(Hon. Sec. to the Fund). 
The Birches, Bracondale, Norwich: 
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THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE 
AND ITALY: 


Its Inrenstry—Irs Oricin—Irs Mant- 
FESTATIONS IN FrRANcE—In~ Iraty — 
CoNncLUSION. 


By PAUL SABATIER. 
Translation of the Article in the 
“ Hibbert Journal” of January, 1907. 
By E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 


Ir is much to be desired that the inci- 
dents in the struggle between the Church 
and the State should not be allowed too 
much to monopolise public opinion. It is 
a duel, and, like all duels, possesses an 
element of simplicity that, involuntarily, 
captures the imagination. But important 
though it is, it must not be permitted so 
entirely to engross attention as to exclude 
from our observation a much profounder 
crisis. I refer to the religious crisis, of 
which the politico-ecclesiastical events are 
but consequences and episodes. 

Clericalism and anti-clericalism, in this 
agreed—a no uncommon circumstance— 
are blind to this immense movement, which, 
as is the case with all great transforma- 
tions, is, obscurely and mysteriously, 
in process of accomplishment. And hence, 
it is that they look for diametrically oppo- 
site, and equally erroneous results from the 
Law of Separation: Having no eyes for 
the religious crisis, they are under the 
impression that the conflict between Rome 
and France will be settled as other conflicts 
have been settled. And whilst one side is 
already conjuring up fancy pictures and 
caricatures, in which the Government of 
the Republic will be depicted at Canossa, 
barefooted, and with a rope about its neck, 
seeking pardon from a Papacy in its apothe- 
osis, the other side already sees a France 
rid of her religious reveries, like one awak- 


ing in the morning, and glad to shake off 


the visions of a long and painful, but 
quickly forgotten nightmare. 

They are equally mistaken, inasmuch as 
they only see the external and material 
aspect of religion, and take cognisance 
only of its institutions: For the former, 
religion is a revelation dropped from 
the skies; for the latter, it is little better 
than a sickly excrescence: It is the 
same error under two antithetic shapes. 

If the sons of the “ Fille ainée de 
lEglise ’’ (the Church of France) feel some 
discomfort in the cramping institutions, 
within which, hitherto, their efforts to- 
wards advancing justice and love were 
confined, does that imply that they are 
about to discard those efforts, or does it 
not mean, on the contrary, that they are 
striving to impart to those efforts a greater 
vigour and somewhat more of truth and 
method? This, as it seems to me, is the 
truth of the situation. We are no more 
aiming at the overthrow of the State than 
at the overthrow of the Church. We are 
traversing one of the stages in the religious 
history of mankind. . 

Turning away then, from this exciting 
and impassioned conflict between Rome 
and the French Republic, I would rather 
attempt to expound the broad lines of the 
religious crisis which is stirring the eltte 
of Catholicism to its depths. 

That I shall make little reference here to 
Protestantism, arises from no lack of 
sympathy, but simply from the circum- 


to say about it: The activity of Protestant- 
ism in France, in theology, in science, 
in literature, in politics, and in missionary 
enterprise, is altogether remarkable. A 
host of civic and moral causes that other- 
wise would have come to grief, find in 
Protestantism an ever persistent and 
efficient co-operation. But if I recognise 
in their case, an ecclesiastical crisis, I do 
not perceive any profound religious crisis 
amongst them. The French Protestants 
labour fervently, discuss under conditions 
of perfect freedom, but obviously they are 
at the end of their religious development. 

They have built a house on the rock, and 
they vary its furniture with delightful 
frequency. But they seem nowise greatly 
concerned as to the solidity and duration 
of the structure itself. If profound crises 
are experienced within its borders, they are 
individual crises, which in no way aflect 
the general aspect of Protestantism. 
Famous as it is for its variations, posterity 
will find it—if it does find it—deviating 
much less from itself than Catholicism. 

French Protestantism suffers from the 
defects of its qualities. Essentially indi- 
vidualistic, it constitutes a great school 
of intellectual and moral energy. Thete is 
no scepticism amongst them, but only too 
much faith in themselves. There is no lack 
amongst them of love and devotion, but 
only alack of the kind of love and devotion 
which pours itself out haphazard, and is 
not merely kept in reserve for the family 
circle or for the little group to which 
you belong. To this circumstance, doubt- 
less; is owing the isolation of Protestantism. 
The contact between it and the rest 
of France has failed to be established. be- 
cause, obviously, in its case the head 
dominates the heart, whereas in our country 
the heart dominates the head. And our 
country is right. If swarming sects indi- 
cate strength, when they are a sign of 
intellectual activity, they become symp- 
toms of the sins, par excellence, of egotism 
and pride, when they become the parcelling 
out of endless divisions: Chapels are good 
things, so long as they are, as in our old 
cathedrals, wide open in the direction of the 
central nave. Our age is assuredly not 
anti-individualistic, but it has a feeling 
that individualism is only a method, only 
a preliminary to solidarity, only a prepar- 
ation for converting all men everywhere, 
into intelligent and voluntary members of 
that human family, which of old was 
greeted by the prophets, and is daily be- 
coming a more concrete reality. 

It is then of Catholicism only that I 
shall venture to speak, and only, even 
then, of the crisis as it affects France and 
Italy. It exists, of course, in other coun- 
tries, and is in process of development 
there, being part and parcel of the general 
movement elsewhere—suffice it to point 
to England, for example, and the deep 
impression made by Father Tyrrell*—but 
we must draw the line somewhere. 

*Father Tyrrells letter to a Professor of 
Anthropology was, towards the end of 1905, ad- 
mirably translated into Italian. ‘These brief 
pages overflowing with thought and spiritual 
experience, read in religious circles, have exerted 
a profound influence, by defining in particular, 
for many seminarists, the preoccupations by 
which they were assailed, It was this publica- 
tion which led the society of Jesus to separate 
from Father Tyrrell. The original Nnglish text, 


with a preface, has just been published by 
Longmans under the title, ““A Much Abused 


stance that I find nothing in this connection + Tetter.” Through the same Publishers may be 


That which first of all strikes us in 
studying the present Catholic crisis, is 
its intensity. It is of an entirely different 
nature from that of the sixteenth century: 
The Reformation did not change the con- 
ception of authority itself, but merely 
changed its seat. Instead of recognising 
it in the Church, the Reformation recog- 
nised it in the Bible. The name, and 
indeed the features of the master were 
changed, but the emotions of the Protestant 
in relation to the Bible were very similar 
to those of the Catholic in relation to 
the Church. No doubt, in declining to 
obey the mastership of the Church, and in 
submitting to the authority of the Bible, 
the reformers had created a charter of 
absolute independence: Luther, uttering 
his famous words, ‘‘ Here I stand, I 
can no  other,’’ j like Calvin, 
in the admirable pages in which he 
studies the inward and individual testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, made an attempt 
to completely transform the problem of 
authority. But, whether it was that the 
time was not ripe, or that Protestantism 
still stood in need of a more external and 
one-sided point of view, it is clear that 
the Reformation in our,country merited 
its purely negative appellation of Protes- 
tantism: 

Doubtless, there have been here and 
there, and there still are amongst Protes- 
tants, thinkers, who have felt that the 
conception itself of authority—be it that 
of the Church, of the Bible, or of the State— 
stands in need of transformation and 
renewal, and who feel that it is not a 
question of passing from one authority 
to another, nor of overthrowing them all, 
but of passing on to a profounder, com- 
pleter, and more spiritual obedience, 
before which the old antinomies will dis- 
appear. It is not a question of overthrow- 
ing such and such a dogma, and of super- 
ciliously passing by on the other side, 
exclaiming, ‘‘It 3s an error,’’ but it is a 
question of doing with it what Christ 
did with the Law of Moses, it is a question of 
fulfilling it. A given dogma was like a little 
rill of water, at which many generations 
came to slake their thirst. Scarcely, now- 
adays, can we perceive, however closely 
we may look for it, the faintest oozings of 
this once trickling stream. Shall we 
exclaim, ‘‘ there is no more water!’’ 
Yes, provided we speedily set to work 
to dig deeper for it. 

But the men amongst the Protestants, 
who not only felt, but appreciated, these 
needs of modern times, were as voices 
crying in the wilderness. Ariste Viguié,* 
to go no further, had profoundly seized 
upon what was true, true at once in its 
deep nature as well as in its provisional 
aspect, in the theology of St. Paul, and in 
that of the Middle Ages. With a rare 
historical sense, a poetic gift, and a gener- 
osity that made him at home in all epochs, 
he had seized upon whatever was strong, 
kind, sweet and true in tradition. He 
was misunderstood. This all-embracing 
love was regarded as eclecticism and 
syncretism, whenever it was not regarded 


had all the works of this celebrated Father: 
“ Nova et Vera,” ‘ Hard Sayings,” ‘‘ The Faith of 
the Millions,” ‘‘ Lex Orandi,” “ Lex Credendi,”’ 
‘“« Wxternal Religion,” ‘The Soul’s Orbit.” 

* Sometime Pastor at Nimes; afterwards Pro. 
fessor at the Faculty of Protestant Theology, in 
Paris. 
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as a native incapacity for solving great 
problems, or as an evidence of theological 
impotence, or even aS a pandering to 


popularity. 


The present Catholic crisis is throughout 


an attempt to find one’s bearings towards 


a new conception of the function of 


authority. Those whom [ shall call the 
young Catholics, are in no sense revolters. 
Nay, they are just the contrary. To 


spectators too far away to be able to judge, § 


or too ill-informed, or it may be even 
to ecclesiastical authority itself, which 
like so many other authorities, is accus- 
tomed to receive immediate, docile, and 
unreasoning obedience, these young people, 
with their peremptory ways, and disregard 
for the formal hours of audience, and the 
ceremonies of the Roman Curia, may 
appear intractable. In reality, however, 
if they do not ask questions under their 
breath, but loudly, it is not to sell their 
obedience dearly, but, on the contrary, to 
substitute for the bondage of the letter, 
the joyful and intelligent obedience of the 
spirit. 

In their case all is strength, pride and 
youthful vigour. They never cease plying 
their mother with questions, and perhaps 
wearying her with them. But there is no 
thought in the background of their mind 
of putting her in the wrong. They yearn 
to understand her better, and to be in a 
position to act, as they say in Italy, con 
inteletto Pamore. In other words, they are 
no longer children ; they are sons, sons for 
whom the time has come to co-operate with 
their mother. 

Such is the great novelty of the present 
Catholic crisis. It does not concern such 
and such detail; it probes, at the very 
outset, to the fundamental conception of 
authority; and it is’ going to transform 
it from within, for it is much the same with 
the Church as it is with a family; A father 
does not speak to his son of twenty, as to 
a little one of four, or to a youth of fifteen. 
To the jurists paternal authority is a mas- 
Sive conception, and regarded all of a piece, 
and such to the theologians is ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Well, let us leave jurists and theologians 
and look at things in their concrete reality. 
Tis Origin. 

Before proceeding further, perhaps, we 
ought to ask ourselves, whence did the 
crisis arise ? It arose in the Church itself, 
and since it is a crisis of growth, it is 
immanent, natural, and profound. It 
makes for life and development, and not for 
decay and death. Doubtless there will 

2 ruins scattered, here and there, along the 
way, but they will be not unlike the cast- 
off shells which the chick leaves behind 
it in its path, 

Nevertheless, although this crisis has been 
inward and immanent, it has been favoured 
by circumstances, much as the chick, mov- 
ing restlessly within its shell is discreetly 
helped by a few taps of the hen’s beak. 

Now the philosophy of evolution has 
altered everything around us. It has acted 
like the rays of the spring sun, which 
awake nature, simuitaneously, everywhere. 
The soil of religion, being the furthest from 
the surface, was the last to feel the touch 
of these rays, but nothing can give an idea 
of the effect which their mighty influences 
will henceforth exert as they reach and 
affect it. 
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churchman to explain his personal views, 
or the grounds of his faith, he would an- 
swer—if he deigned to answer and did 
not turn his back on you as an ill-bred 
individual—with a few scraps from the 
handbooks which he was taught at the 
seminary. The young Catholics, on the 
other hand, are only too eager to meet your 
questions, to invite them, and to provoke 
them, not because they imagine them- 
selves equal to supplying answers to 


Whether. we like it or not, people are 
finding it impossible to speak of dogmas as 
they did for centuries, almest, that is, in the 
precise language of mathematicians study- 
ing geometrical theorems. A dogma has 
become a living thing with a history, and 
which cannot be separated from its history. 
And this simple statement is sufficient 
to show how equally weak are the judg- 
ments of those who, on the one hand, see 
in a dogma a final truth, and of those, 
on the other hand, who see in it a pure and 
simple absurdity. 

In the present crisis, the vanguard of 
Catholicism is gradually assimilating the 
evolutionary thought, as of old it had 
assimilated the philosophy of Alexandria, 
and as in the thirteenth century it assimi- 
lated with Thomas Aquinas the Philosophy 
of Aristotle. 

It is this evelutionary thought which 
penetrates, at times unawares, the works 
of history, literature, exegesis, philosophy, 
politics, and sociology of the young 
Catholics. And M. Fogazzaro, one of the 
most authoritative representatives of the 
new tendencies in Italy, was able, a few 


lead them to reflection and constrain them 
to effort. Far from being scared by 
contradiction, it appears to them the 
natural means for attaining to a clearer 
vision of the truth, and for a more thorough 
training for the apostolate. 

At this stage we may now likewise see 
how erroneous is the judgment of those 
who have regarded the present Catholic 
crisis as a Protestant infiltration, If 
those, who by this description, have sought 
to stir up Catholic opinion against the 
modernists,* were a little more attentive 
and not so blinded by fear, they would have 
seen that the young Catholic school, far 


years ago, to devote an entire volume, 
Le Ascensioni Umane—which was not 
placed on the Index—to the study of reli- 
gious philosophy from the standpoint of 


the doctrine of evolution. 


But I hasten to return to the Catholic 
Like all crises, it is difficult to 
Tt is a mysterious battle between 
life and. death,*but one in which the pain of 
it is accompanied by an indefinable thrill 
Of all this spring-like labour, 
we can but catch a glimpse, we can but 
seize, here and there, a few indications 
of it—the grass turning green, the almond 
trees bursting into blossom, and the little 
child at the threshold of the house, merrily 
singing a song to Nature, a song of which, 


crisis. 
describe. 


of delight. 


but yesterday, she knew nothing. 


Erroneous Views about the Crisis. 


If I have succeeded in making myself 
understood, there ought to be no difficulty 
now in comprehending the force of the 
crisis, and how, without in the least 
degree jeopardising the existence of the 
Church, it may be taken as the preliminary 


condition to fruitful transformations. 


And it can be readily perceived what it is 
that differentiates this crisis. from the 
efforts that have preceded it, such as the 
effort of the sixteenth century, and of the 
uninterrupted series, may we not say, of the 
attempts of liberalism, that under the most 


varied guises has striven ingeniously to 
unite faith and reason. God forbid that 
I should speak ill of the well-meaning am- 
bassadors, who, with a strange patience, 
have again and again opened negotiations 
that were doomed to failure. Why should 
faith yield to reason, or reason yield to 
faith ? The problem so stated is insoluble, 
and no one has ever succeeded in offering 
answers that were anything but make-shift 
expedients. 

The young Catholics are the very opposite 
of the type of the easy-gomg curé, wide- 
spread enough in Italy, who enters on an 
ecclesiastical career, because his brothers 
are military men, Government officials, 
or landed proprietors, and because he 
thinks that the various social avocations 
should be allocated to difierent members 
of the family. If you were to ask this 


from being a Protestant infiltration, has 
been the first since Bossuet completely 
to revive a Christian Apologetic. M. 
Fogazzaro and M. Loisy, Pére Semeria and 
Pere Laberthonniére, the Archbishop of 
Albi, and M. Klein are the most formidable 
adversaries that Protestantism has ever 
encountered. Others are persuaded that 
the crisis is due to the influence of Newman 
or of Americanism. Assuredly the pres- 
tige of Newman over the thought of the 
young is at present immense, and fer 
some years they have stoutly turned 
their attention in the direction of America, 
reckoning on the Episcopate of the United 
States to urge on the Church to enter moze 
rapidly into the trend of modern times. 
But suppose that Newman had never 
existed, and that North America had 
resembled South America, the crisis would 
none the less have broken out and exerted 
no less a force. As a matter of fact, the 
young Catholics look upon Newman as a 
combatant who has endured tests analogous 
to their own. It is not association with the 
American clergy that has created in them 
this irresistible need for a new type ot 
obedience, less literal, less external, and less 
servile, yet more spiritual, more joyful, 
and more efficient, and for an activity more 
thorough-going and human. Nay, it was 
when they experienced this need, that 
they looked in all directions, far and 
near, to see whether others had experienced 
the same crisis. 


(To be concluded.) 


A Memorrat Volume of Sermons and 
Addresses by Herbert Rix, with portraits 
of him and his wife, and an appreciation 
written by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, is in 
preparation. Any surplus, after paying 
necessary expenses, it is proposed to devote 
to the formation of a Prize Fund for the 
children of the Limpsfield village schools, 
in which both Herbert and Alice Rix 
took a deep interest. The book will be 
issued to subscribers at 3s. 6d. a volume, 
post. free. Orders should be sent at 
once to Mr. H. Carter, 28, Addiscombe- 
grove, Croydon. 

*Megr. Servonnet; Mgr, Turinaz; le P. Fon- 
taine, l’abbé Maignen. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


AnnuAL Mentine av STALYBRIDGE. 


GranTED fine weather, the Good Friday 
meeting of the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association is the most popular of 
all our annual gatherings held in the 
North of England. And this year the 
weather was perfect; it was as if a July: 
day had strayed from its place in the 
calendar. When the well-filled special 
train from Hindley and_ intermediate 
stations arrived at Stalybridge, the busy 
hittle manufacturing town was bathed in 
‘sunshine, and in place of the usual pall of 
smoke there was an unbroken stretch of 
blue sky overhead. Work seemed to be 
everywhere suspended for the time being, 
and the town was in a bustle of mild 
holiday excitement. Our arrival was not 
unexpected. At the station and all along 
our route nice little boys were posted, 
wearing white rosettes, so that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, might not err 
as to the road. 

The day opened, as usual, with a religious 
service, and for this purpose the deacons 
and congregation had kindly given the use 
of the Congregational Church—a repetition 
of a similar courtesy extended to us on 
the occasion of the last visit of the Associa- 
tion to Stalybridge, thirteen years ago. 
The chapel is a very fine one, capable of 
seating some eight hundred or so people. 
All through the opening hymn _ people 
streamed in, and by the time all the late 
arrivals were seated it was not far from 
full. The preacher for the day was the 
Rey. A. W. Fox, of Todmorden, a northern 
hillside man, as he described himself, native 
to the soil, and aware of the native 
reticence of the northern character. The 
sermon was earnest and inspiring, a quaint 
mixture of good, sound, practical advice 
and homely counsel, and yet moving at 
times with a real eloquence. It was the 
‘direct talk of a teacher to teachers. It 
was anecdotal, reminiscent, and didactic 
‘by turns, 
cheery. It contained many 
phrases. ‘‘ Prepare your lessons, but, 
above all, prepare your hearts.’’ Thus 
practical experience and imagination were 
blended again and again. Do not despair 


striking 


of the value of the work, the preacher: 


urged, or of the want of appreciation. If 
their hearts were right they would find 
the children’s hearts and their appreciation 
as well. ‘‘ Complaints of ingratitude 
usually come from the selfish and nig- 
gardly; the truly generous know the 
response of grateful hearts.’’ And so, 
with a scathing reference to some fathers 
who divide their time between the turf 
and the tap-room, who regard their 
children only as possible wage-earners, and 
leave the whole home burden on the 
mothers, the preacher closed his earnest 
and uplifting address with a plea for 
patience. ‘‘ Work and wait in unshaken 
trust and invincible faith.’ All through 
it was the kindly sympathetic counsel of 
a teacher to his fellow-teachers ; a serious 
and earnest address, but lit up with many 
flashes of quiet humour. Probably nothing 
better suited to the audience and the occa- 
sion could have been desired. 

After the service the large company was 
piloted on its way, like so many Cook’s 


‘from many kindred Associations. 


but always optimistic and- 


tourists, to the Hob Hill Schools. Here a 
small army of over a hundred attendants 
had been mobilised—young men and 
maidens from our local school and congre- 
gation. Working with remarkable ease 
and smoothness, they quickly served 
dinner to about five hundred guests, 
including a fair company which assembled 
at the vegetarian table—now a recognised 
feature in all our big Northern gatherings. 

It is the immemorial tradition of these 
gatherings that the younger people may 
go off for a ramble in the afternoon, while 
the sober elder folk stay and discuss the 
business of the Association. On such a 
day as we were favoured with this custom 
was like to -be well honoured. Still, a 
large number assembled for the business 
meeting, and our pretty little chapel, 
where it was held, was moderately well 
filled. The President of the Association, 
Mr. J. Hall Brooks. took the chair, and 
was supported by a large number of his 
colleagues in office, as well as by delegates 
In the 
audience there were representatives of 
Unitarian and Liberal Religious move- 
ments: in Hungary, India, and Japan. 
The chairman conducted the proceedings 
with the briskness which has characterised 
his presidency of the Committee during the 
year. A member of his town council, 
chairman of the Education Authority, and 
head of a large business office, Mr. Brooks 
knows the value of time and method, and 
evidently appreciates the motto that 
‘* silence is golden.’’ It was, he said, 
because he resisted the temptation to 
make long speeches that he was to be 
honoured with a second term of office. 
However, on this occasion he ventured a 
few observations. Commenting on the 
Annual Report, he testified to the high 
estimate he had formed during his year 
of office of the organisation and work of 
the Association. He had been struck both 
by its wide range and efficiency, and paid 
a high tribute to the different honorary 
officers of the Association, especially the 
senior secretary, Mr. D. A. Little. Passing 
on to more general matters, he emphasised 
the urgency of efficiency in Sunday-school 
work in view of the certain abolition, 
sooner or later, of religious teaching from 
the day-schools, at the same time pointing 
to signs of encouragement in the wide 
interest aroused by the ‘‘ new theology ”’ 
movement. He concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

This was a substantial document of 
about fifty pages. It gave full details of 
the many branches of the Association’s 
work—Lectures, with and without the 
lantern; Sunday afternoon, temperance, 
and anti-gambling addresses: rambles, 
and microscopical work had been carried 
on with efficiency and success, although, 
curiously, the demand hardly seems to 
equal the supply. The fine microscope 
belonging to the Association had been 
used over sixty times in audiences aggrega- 
ting over 2,000. The Sea-side Home had 
had between sixty and seventy guests 
during the year, some of whom had stayed 
considerable periods. The visitors to the 
Holiday Home had numbered over 1,100. 
The statistics showed that there were 
80 schools on the roll of the Association, 


as compared with 78 in the previous year. 
There were in the 72 schools which had 
made returns, 1,480 teachers and 14,306 
scholars, of whom 5,166 were over sixteen 
years of age. The finances of the Associa- 
tion are in an excellent condition, with 
substantial balances in hand on all the 
different accounts, and a large sum in- 
vested in Manchester Corporation stock 
for the enlargement of the Sea-side Home 
when the need arises. The commercial 
department had been equally successful, 
and in addition to the sale of 10,000 copies 
of the last number of ‘‘ Hymns and Choral 
Songs,’’ good business had been done in 
the other publications of the Association. 

The Rev. A. Coppen Smrra seconded 
the adoption of the Report. Its one 
unsatisfactory feature was the decline of 
the Sunday-morning school. He urged 
that renewed attention should be given to 
what he regarded as the best opportunity 
of the day. On the other hand, the 
temperance work of the Association was 
very flourishing, and most of the ministers 
were on the right side. 

Mr. J. WigLny spoke in support of the 
motion, and it was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Barrow (Hindley) 
and Rev. W. T. Bushrod (Chorley), the 
committee was appointed, and the appoint- 
ment of officers followed on the motion of 
Mr. T. Holt (Manchester) and Rev. J. 
Morley Mills (Bootle). 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson was called upon 
to give a welcome to the delegates of 
kindred Associations. Before he could do 
so, however, he had to receive a great 
ringing welcome himself. For Mr. Dowson 
had been invalided away the greater part 
of the winter, and this was his first public 
appearance since his return. When he 
was allowed to do so, Mr. Dowson spoke 
with all his old fervour and enthusiasm, 
giving the delegates the most cordial of 
greetings, and particularly commending 
the work of their various societies in view 
of the new responsibility which would 
come upon the Sunday-schools in the 
future by the closing of the day-schools 
against religious instruction. Mr. Dow- 
son’s welcome having been seconded by 
the hearty cheers of the gathering, inter- 
esting replies were given by the various 
delegates, dealing mainly with the work 
of their various societies—viz., the Sunday 
School Association, Mr. Ion Pritchard ; 
Yorkshire, Rev. W. R. Shanks ; Liverpool, 
Rev. J. M. Mills; Midlands, Mr. J. 
Kimberly ; London and South-Hastern 
Provincial Assembly, Rev. F. Allen; and 
North Midland, Mr. Limmin. This con- 
cluded the afternoon meeting, and the 
company adjourned to the schools for tea, 
where they were joined by those who had 
been exploring the beauty-spots which, 
happily, are not far from even our smokiest 
of Northern towns. There were nearly 
seven hundred persons for tea, including 
helpers, but bountiful provision had been 
made, and all the arrangements worked 
with great smoothness, 


Evening ME®TING. 


After tea a Public Meeting was held in 
the Congregational Church, and again the 
spacious building was well filled. The 
meeting was full of life, and responsive to 
the appeals from the platform, while the 
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singing of the hymns was hearty in the 
oxtreme. 

The chair was taken by Mr. James 
Oliver, who explained that he presided in 
the place of his father, the appointed 
chairman. He had a friendly word of 
introduction for all the speakers, and 
opened with a word of warm welcome home 
to the Rev. H. E. Dowson, and of gratitude 
for the kind courtesy shown by their 
Congregationalist brethren on that occa- 
sion. He said Stalybridge might be passed 
over as of little importance in the world, 
but for his own part he gloried in the fact 
that they had held the record for examina- 
tion successes for many years. 

The Rev. H. E. Perry (Denton) moved 
the thanks of the Association to the Staly- 
bridge friends for the way in which they 
had carried out all the arrangements. It 
was, he said, his first experience of a Good 
Friday gathering, and he should never 
forget it. He could not compare with 
previous years, but he could not conceive 
anything better than the arrangements he 
had witnessed there. 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson seconded the 
vote, and in doing so especially emphasised 
the general feeling of indebtedness for the 
loan of the Congregational Church. A 
former minister of the same church had 
once exchanged with him, and he hailed 
this broader spirit as the death of narrow- 
ness and bigotry and the birth of true 


religion. The vote was carried with ac- 
clamation, and the Rev. W. G. Price 
replied. 


Mrs. H. E. Dowson was the first of the 
appointed speakers, and her subject was 
“The Sunday School Atmosphere.” When 
she was asked to speak at the meeting, she 
was away spending some weeks in the pure, 
sunny, health-giving air of the Swiss 
mountains. Unseen, yet full of power to 
restore and invigorate the life of the body, 
it was, she felt, a physical type of what 
the religious, moral, and mental atmo- 
sphere ought to be in which the young 
people were brought up. First, the school 
should be clean, bright, and wholesome. 
Then teaching should be attractive and 
cheerful. But beyond these there should 
be the kindly spirit of the teacher. Disci- 
pline should not be obtrusive; it should 
grow out of the spirit of the school. The 
school should have the atmosphere of a 
good home by securing the affection and 
interest of the scholars. 

The Rev. Drenpy Acate had for his 
subject ‘* the appeal of the Scholar to the 
Teacher.’’ He recalled the familiar picture 
associated with Cassell’s Popular Educator, 
‘The child: what will he become ?”’ 
There were always the two ways open, 
the way of sin and shame and failure, 
and the way of honour and respect. And 
the mute and unconscious appeal which 
the scholar made to the teacher was, Help 
me to love learning, to be just, true and 
kind, help me to understand and avoid 
evil, and, as I grow up, teach me to be 
consistent and honourable in my profession 
and conduct. There was often a great 
waste of energy in the school. The teacher 
must strive to impart good and helpful 
knowledge, to form and build up character, 
and himself to set the example he would 
have his scholars emulate. He com- 
mended to his hearers the study of Mrs. 


Southwood Hill’s book, entitled ‘‘ Notes 
on Education.’’ 

The Rev. E. G. Evans spoke on the 
subject of our elder scholars. He proceeded 
to argue that whereas the Education Act 
of 1870 relieved the Sunday-schools of 
the duty of imparting secular knowledge, 
the legislation of the near future would 
relieve the day schools of the duty of im- 
parting religious knowledge. Would their 
Sunday-schools be prepared for and com- 
petent to meet the new situation? The 
test of our schools, as they now are, is the 
elder scholar. He is their finished product. 
The future supply of both teachers and 
congregations depended on him. He is 
the centre of all our problems. But how 
indifferent he is to his own importance— 
how careless of his great possibilities ! 
The prime defect of the elder scholar is the 
absence of any definite consciousness of 
his theological and religious position. Mr. 
Evans proceeded to urge that the Unit- 
arian Sunday-school should have a definite 
theological as_ well as religious and ethical 
atmosphere. The Bible should be the 
text book in all classes; amateur science 
should be given up; there should be more 
flexibility, especially in dealing with elder 
scholars. Mr. Evans closed on a note of 
hope and faith—provided the elder scholar 
were properly instructed, he would come 
to the relief of all our problems. 

The Rev. Cuartes Prac spoke on the 
momentum of character. He cordially 
supported and emphasised the appeal of 
Mr. Evans. The Sunday-school existed 
to build up character. It was a mistake 
to submit the results of its teaching to 
competitive examination. The only ade- 
quate examination and test of its efficiency 
was life. Did it make good men and 
women ? Examinations must be directed 
to knowledge, but that did not necessarily 
mean that the scholars had been made 
better, truer children of God. Examina- 
tions were not loved of the natural boy, 
and the Sunday-school should be loved. 
It should teach by example, sympathy, 
and association. It should discipline by 
love. Every kind of teaching might be 
legitimate and useful, but only as a means 
to the great end, which was character. He 
had seen Sunday-school classes cramming 
up for an examination in political economy. 
How would that help a passionate lad, 
set in the glare of a great town, to fight his 
battles and mect his temptations ? Know- 
ledge must pass away. In the hour of 
moral conflict it is character which saves. 

The papers and addresses were discussed 
by the Revs. W. R. Shanks, W. Harrison, 
W. T. Bushrod, W. G. Price, H. Dawtrey, 
and Messrs. J. Wigley and O. H. Heys, 
and the meeting closed with hymn and 
prayer. The collections during the day 
amounted to nearly £20. 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. © 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tuer annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Mansfield on Haster Monday, 
and there was a good attendance. The 
Rev. Walter Burgess, of Loughborough, 
preached the annual sermon in the place 
of the Rey. H. M. Livens, who was un- 
fortunately prevented by illness. His dis- 


course was based on the text: ‘‘ Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter the kingdom of God,’’ and it 
was listened to with keen attention and 
much appreciation by a sympathetic 
audience. The devotional part of the 
service was conducted by the Rev. Chas. 
Sneddon, the new minister of Christ 
Church, Nottingham. 

A hearty welcome was extended to the 
delegates of the S.S.A., the Manchester 
District, the Midland, and the Yorkshire 
Associations. The Committee’s Report 
was received with satisfaction, and the 
officers for the ensuing year were re- 
elected, with the substitution of Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins for Mr. Timmans as President. 

In the afternoon Miss Emmeline Davy, 
of the Free Christian Church, Leicester, 
read a most interesting and stimulating 
paper on ‘‘ Modern Methods in our Junior 
Sunday-schools,’’ in which she dwelt 
especially on the importance of early life as 
the time of the foundation-laying of 
character. To a large extent, she said, a 
child’s tastes, inclinations, and habits are 
formed before he is seven, and can only 
with difficulty be altered later; therefore 
the work in the infants’ school is of vital 
importance. It should aim at forming 
habits of truthfulness, obedience, and 
courtesy ; at developing trust in parents 
into trust in the unseen Father; and at 
creating respect for all forms of life as His 
children. It should unconsciously create 
love of the Bible, and should be a training- 
school for young teachers. In order to 
secure these results, the infants’ room 
should be bright and airy, with suitable, 
comfortable seats and tables, and with 
provision for removing outdoor clothes, 
and with a musical instrument of some 
kind. Children must be approached by 
Eye-gate as well as Har-gate, by means of 
pictures, objects to illustrate Eastern life, 
and especially by rough chalk sketches on 
blackboard or brown paper. As little 
children cannot give voluntary attention, 
the subject must be presented in such a 
way as to secure involuntary attention. 
There must be provision for the child to 
express his conception of the lesson, so 
strengthening the impression made by the 
teacher by his own self-activity. He 
should be allowed to reproduce the lesson 
or some part of it by drawing (with crayon 
on brown paper), by acting it, or by some 
Kindergarten occupation. All must be 
under the direction of an experienced, 
trained teacher, with a staff of senior boys 
and girls to help him or her, and to learn 
gradually to take part in the teaching 
proper. Miss Davy called special attention 
to the excellent books on this subject by 
Mr. Hamilton Archibald and others, pub- 
lished by the Sunday School Union. 

There was no time left for discussion, 
but the audience was deeply impressed, 
and gave Miss Davy very hearty applause. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote 
of thanks to the kind friends in Mansfield 
for their hospitality. eckaae 


Gon’s gifts a soul may selfishly ‘appro- 
priate ; but God Himself, the more truly a 
soul possesses Him, \the more truly it will 
long and try to share Him.— Phillips 
Brooks: 
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- most useful and beneficial. 
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LEWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC MISSION: 
BRISTOL. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting was held at the 
Mission, Lower Montague-street, on Mon- 
day evening, March 25. In the absence 
of the President, Mr. P. J. Worsley, 
through indisposition, the chair was taken 
by Mr. William Hall, and there was a good 
attendance of friends of the mission, includ- 
ing the Revs. T. Pipe, of Birmingham, and 
J. Wain, of Trowbridge, who, on the pre- 
vious day, together with the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, had preached on behalf of the 
mission. (Mr. Blatchford was kept from 
attending the meeting by a bad cold.) 

The CHarrman, having expressed sym- 
pathy with the friends who, ina spirit of self- 
sacrifice, were doing such good work in 
connection with the mission, spoke of the 
obligations of citizens to their poorer friends 
and of the responsibility of Parliament and 
municipalities to make the conditions of 
life in the large cities as favourable as 
possible to the poorer people. Temper- 
ance legislation was needed ; there must be 
less overcrowding, and there must be 
more education. The cost of education, 
he felt, was the best investment they could 
make. But they could not dispense with 
personal help and influence in the uplifting 
of weaker brothers and sisters, and that 
work must be done intelligently as well as 
lovingly. The best way to help the people 


was to show them how to help themselves. 


Mrs. Broaprick, the missionary, read 
her report, in the course of which she 
stated that quiet, patient work had been 
carried on, and deep and heartfelt gratitude 
had been shown by those helped. There 
was still a great deal of sickness and suffer- 
ing in the district, the winter having been 
long, hard, and trying, and many had been 
out of work. On the other hand, it was 
pleasant to report that the penny bank 
had done well, considering the state of 
trade; £177 being deposited during the 
year, and over £172 withdrawn, and the 
good results accruing from the weekly 
visits of the ladies as collectors, and the 
kindly suggestions they were able to 
make to the depositors had been found 
The practice 
of lending small sums of money had been 
much appreciated, and not abused, and had 
proved a great benefit in several cases, 
where otherwise it would have been im- 
possible to pay rent and taxes when 
demanded. The helpful work done by the 
aid of the Poor’s Purse could not be put 
into words—the sum of £61 15s. 5d. had 
been received and £58 19s. 8d. expended. 
The country visiting fund, by which the 
sick, as well as the convalescent, were sent 
into the country for a few weeks at a time, 
and the Mary Carpenter Guild for Christ- 
mas gifts, clothing, &c., had also done 
good and needful service. 

The junior and senior girls’ clubs must 
also be credited with useful and faithful 
work. The mother’s meeting had been 
most successful during the year, with an 
average attendance of 33 members. In 
the autumn, by arrangement with the 
Bristol Educational Committee, a course 
of ‘‘ Talks on Hygiene,’’ ‘‘ Management 
of Babies,’’ ‘‘ Food and Cooking,’’ was 
given to the mothers by one of its lady 
teachers, which evoked much interest 


among the women, and it is earnestly hoped 
may result in some permanent benefit in 
their home life. 

The Monday evening lectures, concerts, 
and socials had been a source of instruction 
and pleasure. The attendance at the 
chapel service showed an increase, the 
average number present during the year 
being 48 persons. The Sunday-school 
had maintained its efficiency with its faith- 
ful band of 12 teachers, the average atten- 
dance being 87 scholars. Mrs. Broadrick 
mentioned at the end of her report that she 
wished to resign at the end of June. 
Owing to the state of her health she felt 
it would not be good for the mission or 
herself to attempt another winter’s work. 
She thanked all for the cordial support 
given her in the work. 

Professor SisregE read the committee’s 
report, which offered thanks to all who had 
helped during the year in the work of the 
various agencies of the mission, and ex- 
pressed regret at the resignation of Mrs. 
Broadrick, and especially on account of 
the cause which had led her to send in the 
resignation, for the committee recognised 
the valuable work she had done and the 
good effect of her influence upon the people. 

Mr. J. K. Coampton, hon. treasurer, read 
the financial statement, which showed that 
the year was commenced with an adverse 
balance of £71 16s. 2d. That sum was 
wiped off by donations, and the year 
ended with a balance in hand of £3 3s. 5d. 

The reports and statement of accounts 
were adopted on the proposition of the 
CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Rev. EH. I. 
Fripp, who remarked that no one could 
have heard the reports without realising 
that an important work was being carried 
on at the mission. The work had steadily 
increased and shown vitality since Mrs. 
Broadrick became the missionary, and that 
in spite of her recent poor health. 

The following resolution was then pro- 
posed by the Cuarrman, and seconded by 
Mr. T. Gaytarp: ‘‘ That this meeting 
receives with much regret the announce- 
ment of Mrs. Broadrick’s resignation, and 
while expressing its cordial thanks and sym- 
pathy to her for her zealous and loyal 
service to the mission during the past year, 
trusts that a change of occupation may 
enable her to regain better health.”’ 

Mr. GayLarp said that he was very 
sorry to be asked to second that resolution 
for he felt strongly that in losing Mrs. 
Broadrick they were losing a true friend 
and helper, and speaking on behalf of the 
Sunday-school, he would lke to say how 
much Mrs. Broadrick’s work had been 
appreciated. They had better discipline 
than ever, and yet it was a rule of love 
and not of fear, and he deeply deplored 
the loss it would be to the Sunday-school as 
well as to the mission. 

The CuairMAN, in putting the resolution, 

to the meeting, also expressed his deep re- 
gret on behalf of himself and the Oakfield- 
road church. 
In reply, Mrs. Broaprick thanked all 
who had spoken in such kindly words of her 
work and service, and of her deep regret 
that she felt compelled to give up such 
a noble calling. 

A resolution was proposed, offering the 
best thanks to the Revs. Thomas Pipe, 
Joseph Wain, and A, N, Blatchford, for 


their support of the mission as its preachers 
on the previous Sunday, to which Mr. Pipe 
and Mr. Wain replied, giving interesting 
accounts of mission work and words of 
encouragement to the workers. 

The committee and officers for the ensu- 
ing year were then appointed, and the 
meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 


PRESENTATION TO COLONEL 
PILCHER. 


Lr.-CoLongeL Jesse Piicner, V.D., J.P., 
received many congratulations on Tues- 
day last on the attainment of his seventieth 
birthday. Colonel Pilcher has occupied 
a prominent place in the commercial and 
public life of Manchester, but our Free 
Churches and their connected institutions 
have always had the first place in his 
affections. As Colonel of the 2nd Vol. 
Batt. Manchester Reg., and as chairman 
of the Stretford Liberal Association, he 
has‘ come most prominently before the 
public, but those who have been privileged 
to know him best have felt that he always 
courted publicity with reluctance, and that 
he preferred the quieter paths of religious 
fellowship and service. There are very 
few of our Manchester institutions to 
which Colonel Pilcher has not rendered 
conspicuous service. He was for sixteen 
years hon. sec. of the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association, and for a 
lesser period he held the similar office in 
the Sunday School Union. For more 
than half his life he has been associated 
with Lower Mosley-street Schools, where, 
among the names most venerated are 
those of the three brothers—Richard, 
Albert and Jesse Pilcher. At present 
Colonel Pilcher is chairman of the Cross- 
street Chapel Committee. 

During the last few years the energies 
of Colonel Pilcher have been almost 
entirely absorbed by the Home Missionary 
College. He was one of the first to recog- 
nise the far-reaching consequence of the 
Jubilee proposals brought forward by the 
old students of the college, and to hin 
more than to anyone else credit is due 
for their realisation. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that his colleagues on the staff and 
committee of the college should be fore- 
most in their congratulations. A deputa- 
tion from the- College Committee, con- 
sisting of Principal Gordon and the Revs. 
E. L. H. Thomas and C. Peach, accordingly 
waited upon Colonel Pilcher at breakfast- 
time and presented him with the draft 
of the following address. It is to be 
illuminated and bound in book form. 
Colonel Pilcher consented to sit for his 
portrait and the commission has been 
given to Mr. T. C. Dugdale, whose portrait 
work exhibited in the Royal Academy 
and the Manchester local exhibitions has 
attracted very considerable attention. 
The address was as follows :— 

** April 2, 1907. 

“ Dear CoLoneL PrrcHEeR,—We, whose 
names are here inscribed, your colleagues 
in the General and Jubilee Committees, 
the Principal and Tutor of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, Summerville, 
greet you on the occasion of what, it has 
much surprised us all to learn, is your 
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seventieth birthday. We trust that it 
may be long indeed before we realise, by 
any marks of age, that you have attained 
to three score years and ten. Half of 
this great number of -years you have 
spent in the service of the College as a 
member of its Committee. That you 
have retained the Presidency of the 
Committee for so long a term as twenty 
years is evidence of the possession by 
you of qualities of character and of 
business capacity that have been in- 
valuable to your colleagues and to the 
cause of the College. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the value of those 
qualities at any time during your long 
service, but during no period were they 
so much needed, so much noted, and so 
much valued as when, at the time of its 
Jubilee, the College entered upon a new 
and ampler life with a larger outlook and 
with increased responsibilities. Only 
those of us who shared with you the 
experience of these latter years of 
anxiety and joy can fully appreciate all 
that you have been to them. Nothing 
but your steady patience and firmness, 
calmness and courtesy, and, perhaps 
above all, your unwavering faith, could 
have helped your grateful colleagues to 
enter upon so arduous a voyage, to 
steer so straight and speedy a course, to 
weather the sudden storm that overtook 
them, and to arrive safe and sound into 
the haven where they would be. In 
days to come, when men review the 
events of these days in the history of the 
College, they will perceive that it was no 
scanty triumph that then was won, and 
that it must have been no common faith 
that was then rewarded; and they will 
feel assured that there was somewhere 
an influence, however modest and unob- 
rusive, that was able to unite and guide 
the scattered forces to such a victory. 
In any retrospect in years to come the 
quiet but hopeful and persevering part 
you played will not escape the grateful 
notice of those who will value their 
heritage and understand how it came to 
be. Your friendliness to all concerned 
in the work of the College, and your 
interest in the successive generations of 
students, have perhaps exerted a greater 
influence for good relationships than we 
can any of us properly estimate, making 
many a crooked path straight and many 
a rough place smooth, and tending, by a 
natural and simple human touch, in the 
midst of routine affairs, to lighten every 
task. 

“Some little portion of the gratitude 
we have felt towards you we take this 
occasion—very sincerely, however inade- 
quately—to express, and should esteem 
it an honour if you would consent to sit 
for a portrait which we might have the 
privilege of placing upon the walls of the 
College. 

“ And most earnestly we wish you, in 
the time-honoured phrase, Many Happy 
Returns of the Day.” 


THE sweet sincerity of joy and peace which 
I draw from this alliance with my brother’s 
soul is the nut itself, whereof all nature 
and all thought is but the husk and shell. 
Happy is the house that shelters a friend.— 
Emerson: 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


ae 


Banbridge, Co. Down.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Presbyterian (non-subscribing) 
church, held on March 28, the Rev. Edgar 
Lockett in the chair, the hon. secretary, Mr. §. 
Bell, read a satisfactory report, which states 
that Mr. Lockett accepted a unanimous call to 
the church early in June, and was installed on 
July 20. There had since been increased 
attendance at public worship, and at the Novem- 
ber Communion service almost double the number 
of communicants for some years past came for- 
ward. Mr. Lockett had a successful Bible class 
on Sunday mornings, and had organised a Band 
of Hope at the beginning of the winter, in 
which much interest was taken. The re- 
port of the Sunday-school was also encouraging, 
and ghowed that the school had practically 
doubled iteelf during the year. The head 
master of the Dunbar Memorial day schoois 
submitted the inspector’s report which was 
very satisfactory to all concerned. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. W. Weatherall, of 
Moira, and the chairman, who said there were 
thirty-four members in his Bible class, and the 
attendance were very encouraging. 


Banbury.—The Rev. Geo. St. Clair, who has 
resided in Banbury and discharged all the 
duties of preacher and pastor at Christ Church 
Chapel during the past twelve months, preachrd 
farewell sermons on Easter Sunday. The 
attendance in the evening was the largest of the 
whole year, and included many persons from 
other places of worship. During Mr. St. 


Clair’s sojourn the ordinary attendance has 
increased, and the general position and 
prospects of the congregation have much 
improved. The membeis were unanimous in 


wishing Mr. St. Clair to settle down among 
them, and the trustees offered him the appoint- 
ment, but he has not seen his way to accept it. 
Regret is general, and on Sunday night the com- 
mittee, in thanking Mr. St. Clair for all that he 
had done, expressed the hope that he would 
often come among them again. 


Belfast: First Presbyterian Church.— 
The Rev. H. J. Rossington, M.A., who has been 
for the past six years minister of the Longsight 
Free Christian Caurch, Manchester, has accepted 
the pulpit of the First Church, Rosemary-street, 
Belfast. 


Boston.—The anniversary services of Spain 
Lane Chapel were conducted on Easter Sunday by 
the Rey. Thos. P. Spedding, the newly ap- 
pointed Field Agent of the B. and F. Unitarian 
Association. The evening discourse was on 
«The Atonement and the New Theology,” in 
which Mr. Spedding criticised the views of the 
nee R. J. Campbell, as set forth in his new 
book. - 


Ipswich.—A special course of lectures in the 
Friar-street Chapel during the past six weeks 
on questions raised by the ‘‘New Theology” 
discussion wakened an unusual amount of 
interest in the town, and was attended by con- 
gregations numbering from 200 to 300. Many 
members of other churches and non-churchgoers 
were present. ‘The first lecture was by the Rev. 
A. A. Charlesworth on ‘‘ What is Unitarianism,’’ 
followed by the Rev. A. Hall on ‘ Miracles,” 
the Rev. R. H. Fuller on “Judgment, Heaven 
and Hell,” and the Rev. L. Tavener on “ In- 
carnation,” ‘Inspiration of the Bible,’ and 
«« Atonement.” Literature provided by the 
B, and F.U.A, was placed in the vestibule of 
the chapel and was much appreciated. 


London: Peckham.—For many years prior 
to: her death on March 25 (as recorded last 
week), Mrs.- Harriett Harris had been debarred 
by infirmity from the active Unitarian work in 
which she engaged in the days of health and 
strength; but her keen interest in it was mani- 
fested in various ways to the last. Born at 
Stratford in 1828, she was in her childhood 
taken occasionally by her parents (Mr. and Mrs. 
John Winder) to Hackney Unitarian Church, 
three miles distant from her home. She was 
trained as a teacher in the Borough-road 
College, and was engaged first at Chapel-street, 
Cripplegate, and afterwards at ffra-road 
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(Brixton) Day School, retaining the latter 
position for some years after her marriage to 
Mr. George Harris of Deptford. At different 
periods, according to abode, she attended public 
worship at Unity Church, Islington, and Port- 
land-street Chapel, taking up membership 
finally at Avondale-road Church. Both Mrs. 
Harris and her husband (whom she outlived by 
nearly three years) were ardent temperance 
advocates, and took akeen interest in the work 
of their son, Mr. A. W. Harris. Mrs. Harris 
was buried in Nunhead Cemetery on March 28, 
the funeral service being conducted by the Rev. 
George Carter. : 


Manchester: Longsight (Resignation). — 
At the annual meeting of the Longsight Free 
Christian Church, held last week, the Rev. H. J. 
Rossington, M.A., announced his resignation, 
consequent on his acceptance of a cali to the 
First Presbyterian Church, Rosemary-street, 
Belfast, in succession to the Rev. D. Walmsiey, 


B.A 


Newcastie-on-Tyne (Presentation).—On 
Wednesday, March 27, the members of the 
Literary and Debating Society met in the 
library of the Church of the Divine Unity to 
present the president, the Rev. Frank Walters, 
with a parting token of their affection and 
esteem. The gift, consisting of a set of valuable 
philosophical books and a silver-mounted paper- 
knife, was presented by the secretary, Miss 


Nelly Elliott, who referred to the fact that Mr. - 


Walters had been president of that society since 
its formation in 1904, and spoke of the deep 
debt of gratitude they owed to him for what he 
had done for the education of the young pecple, 
and above all by his personal influence. They 
deeply regretted the severance of that tie, and 
very earnestly wished him well. In reply, Mr 
Walters expressed his’ deep gratitude, and said 
that the love and loyalty of his young members 
had been a chief source of strength through a 
ministry of twenty-two years, 


Newport, Mon.—The annual church meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday evening, March 27, 
there being a very good attendance. The 
report for the first year of the church’s history 
as an organised body showed an encouraging 
degree“of progress. Not only has there been a 
substantial increase of membership, but the 
fact that the congregation, who were almost 
strangers twelve months ago, have become 
much better known to each other, is bound to 
be a useful factor in future development. 
During the past winter classes, lectures, social 
gatherings, &c., have been regularly held and 
well supported. ‘The financial report showed 
that the estimated income had been realised, 


with a few pounds to spare, and that asmall — 
balance remains in hand. The Rev. S. Burrows. 


was cordially thanked for his valued ministry 
during the past six months, from which the 
church has derived much benefit. The followiag 
officers were elected for the coming year :—Mr. 
W. Pritchard, president; Mr. G. H. Llewellyn, 
vice-president ; Mr. J. N. Bell, treasurer; Xr. 
W. Sutherland, secretary; also a representative 
committee. The “grand old man” of the con- 
gregation, Mr. W. Banks, was elected an honorary 


vice-president as a mark of the esteem in which 


he is held. 


Saffron Walden.—The 70th annual tea was 
held in the General Baptist Chapel on Good 
Friday, and in the evening (for the third year) 


divine service was held, the Rev. J. A. Brink-. 


worth preaching from John xiv. 28, ‘I go to the 
Father.’? On Easter Sunday Mr. Brinkworth 
commenced the 38rd year of his ministry at 
Saffron Walden. . 


‘The Children’s 
Treat 


APure Sweet pices net only pieasure but nourish- 
ment to gro’ children. All the ingredients 
used in making : 


Caliard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Grally wholes 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY: LONDON, W.c. 
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li is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, April 7. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jzssz Hieperson, 
Young People’s Induction Service. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucxmrr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Daryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630. 


and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Prirston. 
Porest Gete, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1! and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, | e 
11.15, Rev. E. Savery Hiroxs, M.A., and 7, | § 
Rev. H. Rawrries, M.A. i i 


tampstead. Rosslyn-hil! Chapel, 11.15 and 6.50, 
Rev, Henry Gow, B.A. 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 iF 


and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savert Hicxs,. M.A. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. | E 


A. Gotuann, M.A., and7, Rev. W. Wooptxe, 
B.A, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHaRLEs 
Rorgr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pork. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

J. Page Hopps. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. 8S. A. Metior. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 
GroRGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxrys JoNEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormeond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Fetrx Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHaLL, and 7, Mr. EpwarD CaPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Mr. 
. D..Batsriurs. * 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. J. C. Pary, 
and 6.30, Dr. J. Stznson Hooker. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. H.G. 
CHANCELLOR. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMERY. 
BR URE oma 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu,.Trim-street. Chapel, il and 6.30, Rev. J 
McDoweE tt. 

Bracxpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGuz. 

Brackroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurnNeMovutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Con. 

Brap¥rorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 

< Rev. EH. CEREDIG JONES, M.A. 

Bricuron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 

“= street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prrustiry Prine. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorcE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrru. 

Curster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Gryever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6:30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
ll and 6.30. Rev. J. J. Martan. 

Lens, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Haracrove, M.A. 

Lutonsrre, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. B. Lister, B.A., of Manchester College. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ennust Parry. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOOK. 

LrvERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. H. Waatuenaty, M.A, j 


11.15 


| é Between Life and Death. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 | 


ll and 6.30, Rev.‘} § 


E to the topography of the New Testament, cannot fail either to entertain or instruct readers specially interested 
B in this subject. ’—Scotsman. : 


d A FREE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By J.M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


B position, but maintaining it with an almost antiquated clarity and courage, they could get nothing better than i 
A this book.’—G. K, CHESTERTON in Daily News, 


J ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Dr. Aporr Harnack and Dr. WILHELM i 


| NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rupoir Orro, Professor of Theology in 


H sense as the only one which interprets for us the ultimate meaning of the world, combine to make the book 4 
& one of the class entirely apart from the ordinary run of apologetics.” —Christian World, 


: HEBREW RELIGION to the establishment of Judaism under Ezra. By W.E. ; 


a WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, 
LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Marpstone, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Jamzs 


PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
PortsmMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 


ScaRBoRoUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and _ 6.39, 


SzvEenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


7Q@ OBTAIN A CORIPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 
PRESENT MOQVEMENT [Hi THE GHURGCHES READ 


(THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.) 
: CHIEF CONTENTS APRIL ISSUE. : 
) THE AIM OF THE NEW THEOLOGY MOVEMENT. Rev. R. J.Camppett, M.A. 9 
;§ THE AIM OF THE NEW CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. By Larinvs. f 
} A REFORMED CHURCH AS AN ENGINE OF PROGRESS. Sir Oxiver Lonau. § 
fFHE LIVING CHURCH. Rev. FranxK Itstey PARADISE. 5 
| THE NEW STOICISM.. Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
F Other Articles are: 
The Christ of the Fourth Gospel. 4 
H Personality in God, Christ, Man. Rey. FREDERIC PALMER. H 
F ALFRED H. Garvin, M.A., D.D. | The Theology of “ The Average Man.” 3 
— The Neurotic Theory of the Miracles Rev. BENJAMIN A. MILLARD. : 
E of Healing. R.J.Ryiz,M.A..M.D. | What Do Religious Thinkers Owe tof 
&§ fhe Sinlessness of Jesus. Epwin A. Kant? Rev. GEORGE GALLOWAY, ¥ 
RUMBALL. B.D., D.Phil. 
5 A number of Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Bibliography of Recent Literature. 
« Each issue comprises 240 pp., 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post free. Yearly Subscriptions, § 
which may commence with any number, 10s., post free. é 
i 380 pages, cloth, 10s. Gd. net, 10s. 11d. post free. 
ETHE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. By Henri Bremonp, 
: CoRRANCE. With an Introduction by Rev. GEorGE TYRRELL. : 
“The handsome and well-finished volume before us is one that everyone interested in Newman will feel § 
& bound to read, and will read to the end with unfiagging attention. It is far away the best criticism on & 


& Newmen that has yet appeared, full of cordial appreciation, and yet no unreasoning panegyric.” 
SI Westminster Gazelte. 


Translated by H. C.E 


3 Just Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. net. i 
FINTRODUCTION TC THE CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTA- 4 
F MENT. By Cari CorniL1, Professor of Olid Testament Theology at the University 
of Breslau. Translated by the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A. H 

Being the New Volume in the Theological T'ransiation Library, subscribers to which § 
g obtain 3 vole. for 22s. 6d., post free. Full particulars and Complete List of Volumes post free, § 


2 Now Ready, with Maps, and 62 Lilustratiens. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. net, 8s. 11d. post free. 
TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camping Tour in Palestine, with Notes on§ 
Scripture Sites. By Hrrbuxr Rix, B.A., late Secretary to the Royal Society § 

of London. E 

“A work so well founded on direct observation and so well fortified by learning in the literature devoted 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. Gd. net, 1s. 8d. post free. 


“If the men of the New Theology desireaclear and intelligent book, a book containing much of their § 


CROWN THECLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HERRMANN, Translated by G. M. Craix, and Edited by Maurice A. Canney, M.A. 


Now Rezdy, crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


University of Gottingen. Translated by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON and MARGARET § 
R. THOMSON. E 
“The coolness with which the naturalist position is set forth, and the final calm exhibition of the religious § 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo.; cloth, Ss. 


Appis, M.A. 


“Tt is soser and moderate in tone, and is written in a deeply reverent spirit.” —Guardian. 
Complete list of Volumes issued in this Library post free upon application. 


enrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. E 


Torquay, Unity Hali, Lower Union-street, 
and 6,30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TrRowsrivgs, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. 
J. WAIN. : 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hail, oppesite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


il 
Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 


A. FARQUHARSON. 
M. Livens. 


Harwoop, B.A. 


11 and 6.45, IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. 
H. Vanct, B.D. 
a alga ee a 
WALES. 
New Street Meeting House, 11 


Mr. T. Bonn. rn 


Ue 


Rev. OTT WELL-BINNS. 


House, 11, Rey. F. TraspaLr Rexp. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
J. Strest, M,A., LL.B. 
SipmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
- 6.30, Rev. WiLLIaM Acar. 
SourHzND, Darnley-road, 11, Young People’s 
Service, 6.30, Mr. Darra Evans. 
Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.20, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 


ABERYSTWITH, 
and 6.30. 
Newport, Mon., Charles-street, 
Rey. 8. Burrows. 
tee ea RAE Rw EU. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Baumrortu. 


11 and 6.39, 
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NOW READY FOR APRIL. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Iiustrated 
Magazine. 32nd Year. 
Edited by Rey. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
One Copy post free fira year from the Publishers fcr 1s. 64. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


DEATHS. 

Hinp.—On March 27th, at Bordighera, Italy, 
Eliza, the dearly beloved wife of Jesse Hind, 
of Edwalton, Nottingham. 

Kepnrick.—On March 30th, at Berrow Court, 
Edgbaston, Clara, wife of J. Arthur 
Kenrick. 

SrarRLinG.—On April 3rd, ai 744, Marlborough- 
road, Bowes Park, N., Caroline, beloved wife 
of ©. G. Starling, formerly of Norwich and 
Bradford, in her 72nd year. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIKS in their Commercial Departmente 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


SITUATION WANTED as HOUSE- 
KEEPER or COMPANION HELP. 
Good references ; experienced and reliable.— 
ae a INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


ieee desires post as COMPANION 
or LADY-HELP. Domesticated and 
good needlewoman.—C. S., 110, Markhouse- 
road, Walthamstow, E. 


ANTED, Young Refined GENTLE- 
WOMAN for Two Boys, 3 and 5. 
Good disciplinarian. Good salary. — Mrs. 
GARDNER, 13, Esplanade, Waterloo, Liverpool, 


ADY COMPANION wanted for 


about five weeks from April 26, for lame 
lady. Experienced in nursing, strong, anda 
good reader.—Brathay, Thornton-road, Clap- 
ham Park, S.W. 


ONORARY ORGANIST required 

for Acton Unitarian Church. Allowance 

for expepses.—Apply to A. BARNES, Raven- 
head, Creffield-road, Acton, W 


Schools, etc. 


——— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

AliGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Mise 
LiztiAn TausBot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar 
ation for London Mairiculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local, Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

Principat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Pubiie Schools, 
Head Master. Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins on Thursday, April 25th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K, Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W, 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Ceaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, 


Board and Restdence, 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoocx. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. : 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp aud 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, batbing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIFTOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance; or 
Apartments.—Apply, Rev. C. J. SrRzEtT, 
64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


SOUTHPORT. 
wale SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roap. 
On Promenade, near Park. Special diet 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Digestive Troubles. 
Visitors suffering from such ailments taught 


how to avoid them. Most comfortable home. 
Large Library. Fee: 25s. a week. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ORTH LONDON.—Two or three 

large rooms, unfurnished, in quiet house. 

No children. Use of bathroom. Gas if re- 

quired. On high ground. South aspect.— 
A. E., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


\ A J ANTED for young gentleman, board 


}Y with a gentleman’s family in or near 
Birmingham, North Side.— Apply, stating 
wae G., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 


I KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


e HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. § 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue order of proceedings at the stone- 
laying of the Martineau Memorial, at 
Norwich next Saturday, will be found 
advertised this week. Visitors from 
London who can only spare the one day 
can leave Liverpool-street Station at 
10 am., reaching Norwich (Thorpe 
Station) at 1.15, Then, if they want to 
get lunch in town, they will find the old 
Maid’s Head Hotel pleasant and con- 
venient, and will have abundant time to 
be at the Octagon Chapel before 3.30. 
And for the return journey there is the 
train at 5 p.m. from the Thorpe Station 
(Saturdays only) reaching Liverpool-street, 
eid Cambridge, at 8.25, and another 
at 6.22, vid Colchester, due at Liverpool- 
street, 9.25 p.m. 


__Frienps who can stay over the Sunday 
also will, of course, be even more heartily 
welcome, And is it quite useless to say 
any more about money? It would be a 
happy thing, indeed, if for the Martineau 
Memorial that stons might be laid with 
no.burden of debt resting upon it, It 
would be a happy thing, worthily done, 
and a golden memory in after years for 
the gencrous friend or friends who had 
made it possible! 


Prorressorn JEAN Re&vILLE, of Paris, 
has been appointed to the chair of the 
History of Religion in the Collége de 
France, which was held with so much 
-distinction by his father, the late Albert 
Réville. We congratulate Professor Ré- 
ville very cordially upon his appointment, 
and yet must regret that it involves his 
retirement from the. Sh hyo Faculty 
of Paris. 


faith in God, who is truth itself. 


A GenErRaL Synop of the Liberal 
Churches of France has been held this 
week at Mazamet, not far from Montauban. 
We hope very soon to receive from 
Professor Réville an article on the position 
of the Liberal Protestants in France. 
We are very glad to learn that he is to be 
one of the delegates at the International 
meetings at Boston in September. 

HEARTIEST congatulations to the 
Christian World, which this week com- 
pletes fifty years of remarkable service to 
the cause of liberal religion. Friends 
should by all means secure a copy of the 
jubilee number, if it were only for the 
sake of buying such a penny-worth! 
But, of course, there are other and better 
reasons than that. In addition to forty 
pages of the usual size, there is a further 
supplement, reproducing the first number 
of the paper, dated Thursday, April 9, 
1857; eight more modest pages, and in 
one corner of p. 3 some verses by 
‘“ Marianne Farmingham’”’ (was it so 
spelt fifty years ago, or only by mistake 
in this facsimile?), who is still writing 
verses as fresh as ever, and in this jubilee 
number gratefully commemorates the 
fifty years, with a concluding exhortation 
to the young :— 

“ Face life with trust, and not with fears, 
God rules the years.’’ 

The history of the Christian World, as 

recorded in this jubilee number, is of the 

greatest interest, but we shall not tell 

any of it here. Get the paper and read 

it all. 

Mr. Lummis’s translation of Professor 
Wernle’s ‘‘ Sources of our Knowledge of 
the Life of Jesus,’’ the first of the New 
Testament series of the Religionsge- 
schichtliche Volksbiicher (J. C. B. Mohr: 
Paul Siebeck, Tiibingen) is published this 
week by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, as a well-printed two-shilling 
beok. Professor Wernle has written a 
special preface to the English translation, 
which contains a fitting reference to Dr. 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ First Three Gospels,’’ and 
concludes :— 

‘““ Tf many features in the old picture of 
Jesus are destroyed by this criticism, 
that is good: it exhibited so much that 
was lacking in love, so much narrowness 
of heart, which deserved to be destroyed ; 
and Jesus will gain by its destruction. 
If, on the other hand, there is in the new 
image of Jesus—which is indeed, in our 
view, the oldest of all—much that remains 
fragmentary and doubtful, there is no harm 
in that. We trust that all knowledge 
and all recognition of truth makes for 
But 


the reader cannot be too often reminded 
of one thing, that Jesus was not given us 
to satisfy our desire for knowledge, but to 
actuate our will; and that the soul which 
best understands the picture of Jesus, 
be it the old or the new, is that soul into 
whose life the being whom it there sees 
is most deeply and earnestly admitted.”’ 

We have been very glad to receive 
from Messrs. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, of 
Géttingen, a new work by Professor H. 
H. Wendt, of Jena, ‘‘ System der Christ- 
lichen Lehre,’’ an elaborate treatise on 
Christian Doctrine. It is in two parts, 
making together a large volume of 676 
pages (M. 15, or bound, M. 17).  Pro- 
fessor Wendt, it will be remembered, was 
our Essex Hall lecturer in 1904. His 
well-known work on the ‘‘ Teaching of 
Jesus’? (Die Lehre Jesu), first published 
in 1886-90, reached a second edition in 
1901. Both thisand his ‘‘Johannesevange- 
lium ’’ have been translated into English 
(the latter by Mr. Lummis). This new 
book, after an introduction and statement 
of principles, deals with the Christian 
doctrine of God and of the World and 
Man, and then in the second part with 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ as bringer of 
salvation; the revealer, atoning for sin, 
and the Son of God; these subjects and 
the resurrection and ascension, as, indeed, 
the whole of the work, being treated in 
the light of the history of religion. 
Further sections deal with the work of 
Christianity and the Church, and with the 
doctrine of human Sonship to God, with 
a concluding chapter on Christianity as a 
whole, its character, truth, and value. 
We shall look forward with the keenest 
interest to the study of this work, and 
shall hope to give our readers some 
further account of it. 

THE Scottish Congregational Union some 
time ago instructed its general committee 
to draw up a new code for the admission 
of ministers into its ranks. The Com- 
mittee has now presented a draft of 
certain rules, the effect of which, if 
adopted, will be to establish a new sym- 
bol of orthodoxy, all the more danger- 
ous because ‘of its indefiniteness. The 
amount of testing that a man’s creed 4s to 
undergo depends, curiously enough, upon 
his academic attainments. At the present 
time all ministers in the Union are expected 
to ‘‘ confess their faith in Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour and Lord.’’ But the inter- 
pretation of this belief is left to private 
judgment, and it is expressly provided that 
the Union, as such, does not require ‘‘for- 
mal subscription or assent to any doctrinal 
creed.’’ Now it is proposed to alter this, 
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and a candidate must (according to his] you as the minister of the City Temple 
with the greatest possible gratification, 
and it would have been a real happiness to 
me to have done anything in my power to 
have helped you in your great enterprise. I 
can only wish you all possible success,— 


scholastic proficiency) either submit in 
writing a statement of his theological 
opinions or must answer a set of doctrinal 


questions set before him by the Union. 
What the questions shall be we are not told. 
They may include a whole corpus of effete 
theology, and apparently may be arbi- 
trarily changed from time to time. This is 
bad enough; but then the answers are to 
be considered and judgment passed upon 
them; and although the assessors of 
another man’s faith may be both compe- 
tent and fair, there is and can be no cer- 
tainty that they will be either the one or 
the other, 


We are witnessing, in fact, another 
struggle of the retrograde spirit. It is 
strangely out of tune with the spirit of the 
age. Unhappily it is not an isolated spurt 
of dogmatic orthodoxy among our Congre- 
gational brethren, although it is a sad 
departure from every tradition of freedom 
which in the past the churches have held 
dear. They would seem to be tired of 
Christian liberty and to long again to be 
enslaved by the letter. Perhaps it is in- 
evitable. There has been in recent years 
a strong tendency towards more liberal 
beliefs, and against every new tendency a 
reaction is manifested. But it is none the 
less deplorable, and we trust that these new 
rules will not be adopted in their present 
form. 

THE income of Trinity Church, Glasgow 
(Dr. Hunter’s), for the year 1906 amounted 
to £3,028 12s. 6d. Of this amount the 
sum of £1,200 was raised for philanthropic 
purposes, including £487 for the Children’s 
Convalescent Home, Ravenscraig, which 
was started by Dr. Hunter in connection 
with the church seventeen years ago, and 
£458 15s. for home mission work. The 
stipend of the minister is £1,000. 

Dr. Farrpairn’s attack on Mr. Camp- 
bell in the Manchester Guardian, in a notice 
of the ‘‘ New Theology,’’ has naturally 
called forth indignant protests. In last 
Saturday’s Guardian Mr. Campbell wrote 
himself, deprecating any further reference 
to the incident. In the course of the letter 
he says :— 

‘* Dr. Fairbairn’s article I am unable to 
account for; it is utterly unlike him, and 
could only have been written in a moment 
of deep annoyance caused by something of 
which I have no knowledge. I owe him 
too much to wish to retaliate, or to see any- 
one else retaliate. I have known him more 
or less intimately for about fifteen years. 
During the latter part of my time at 
Oxford he was exceedingly kind to me, and, 
although I was not one of his own men, 
gave me a great deal of his time and much 
valuable advice, by which I have since 
profited in no small degree. 

* * * * 

‘* Somehow I cannot feel that he really 
means the personal attack he has recently 
made. A perusal of the following letter 
read at my induction when I came to 
London in 1903, is, I think, better evidence 
of Dr. Fairbairn’s real attitude towards me 
than his article in your columns :— 

“* « Mansfield College, Oxford, 30-4-1903. 

«My Dear CamMpBELL,—If I could have 
come to your recognition I would, I see 
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Believe me, ever sincerely yours, 
A. M. Farrparrn.’ 
Fairbairn’s strictures 


a4 Dr 


facts.’’ 


Mr. Campbell was at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and when -he took his degree was 
seriously ill during the final honours 
But notwithstanding that 
fact, on the record of his work as a student, 
he obtained a second class in the Honour 
School of History and Political Science. 
Having told of this and quoted the cordial 
testimony of the Bishop of Oxford, at that 
time Dean of Christ Church, Mr. Campbell 
‘* The comparison drawn 
between my academic qualifications and 
those of the average Congregational min- 


examination. 


naturally adds : 


ister is somewhat difficult to understand.’’ 


A Leaping article in the Liverpool Daily 
Post and Mercury of April 3 welcomed 


Mr. Haigh’s ‘‘ Sir Galahad of the Slums,”’ 


as a book which in spite of obvious faults 
and in its hero 
reveals ‘‘one character of which any 
‘SIt is 
some achievement to have presented in 


““ throbs with reality,’’ 
novelist might well be proud.’’ 
the environment of slumdom such a pure, 


strong, and spiritually inspired man. 
There is his hidden romance deftly indi- 


cated; there is also his constant readiness 


to help those who have fallen by the way ; 


above all there is the inspiration of his fine 
life on the lives of those around him, who 


need inspiration truly enough. He has not 
an atom of the prig. He is good gold all 


‘through, and in fashioning him for our 


affection Mr. Haigh has put the lover of 
fiction and the lover of fine human ideals 
under a deep obligation.’’ 


‘“*Sir GatsnaD of the Slums,’’ the 
writer of this article concludes, ‘‘ is a book 
for the thinker to read, and for the reader 
to think over.’’ And two days later a letter 
appeared in the Post and Mercury from 
Principal Dale of the Liverpool University, 
with the following warm appreciation of 
the book :— 

‘*May I express my gratitude for your 
leading article on Mr. Haigh’s ‘ Sir Gala- 
had’? While in full agreement with your 
kindly criticism, and recognising not only 
the limitations but the defects of the book, 
I feel that the author has made us his debtor 
by writing it. For though the book is not 
a oreat work of art itis alive ; not machine- 
made, but heart-made; telling us what a 
true man has seen, known, felt, hoped, and 
dreamed. It could have been written only 
by one who was both a man of experience 
and a man of ideals. 

‘« The book is helpful in more than one 
way. It makes a distinct addition to our 
knowledge of social conditions in Liverpool ; 
and though it is not always possible, even 
when we know what is amiss, to find the 
right remedy and to apply it, without such 
knowledge we shall not only fail to cure, 
but in the attempt to cure may do more 
harm than good. Mr. Haigh also reminds 


on my 
academical qualifications would scarcely be 
approved by my own college, and will not 
be taken seriously by those who know the 


us of a fact that is too often forgotten— 


that social redemption is not a one-sided _ 


“" 


work, but that among the very people 


whom we seek to uplift (of them as wellags 


in them) there are men and women ready _ 
to take their part in the work, and eager 


to grasp the hands stretched out to them in — * 
service and in sympathy. rex 


‘“ Tt does not surprise me that Mr. Haigh 
lays little stress upon distinctive theological 
convictions. They haye their place; but 
their place is not here. The subtleties of 
metaphysics, the elaborations of creeds, and 
theories of church government, will serve 
us little in saving men. At close grips with 
human sin, and ignorance, and need, in 
the effort to change the conditions of life 
so as to lessen the difficulties of right 
living and to give human virtue a fair 


chance, two things come first—a profound — - 


faith in God, and a passionate love of Man, 
When society is converted—turned right 
side up—then speculation and philosophy 
may come in; but not before. In great 
religious movements men have grasped 
this principle by instinct. When the flame 
lit by Whitefield and Wesley caught the 
Churches rigid Calvinists forgot their creed 
and preached as if every man to whom 
they appealed might be saved if he would. 
And in the ethical revival of later years, 
those who held the sacrifice of the Cross to 
be the only ground of salvation, and that 
‘ faith ’ is the beginning and the end, pro- 
claimed with an equal fervour the gospel 
of ‘ works.’ 

‘Mr. Haigh’s book, I trust, will give a 
fresh impetus to the social work now carried 
on in Liverpool, and bring new workers 
into the field.”’ 

Tue April Mill Hill Pulpit contains a 
sermon by the Rev. C. Hargrove, on “ The 
Son of Man ; His Prerogatives and Lordship 
according to Jesus.’’ It is a most inter- 
esting study of the question what Jesus 
actually meant by the words “Son of 
Man,’’ concluding that, as he used the 
phrase, it did not refer to himself as 
Messiah, but simply to man, and that herein 
he made great claims for humanity, not 
for himself in any separate sense. 


Tue Annual Choral Competition and 
United Concert of our London Sunday 
Schools is to be held at Essex Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, April 20, beginning 
at 3.30, Concert at 6.0. It is always a 
very pleasant occasion. The annual com- 
petition has done great service to the 
singing in the schools, 


VeRY great is the peace of obedience. 
When a man has his lot fixed and his mind 
made up, and his destiny before him, and 


he quietly acquiesces in that, his spirit 1s at 
rest.—F. W. Robertson. 


Let us often repeat the beautiful words, 
‘* Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and 


there is none on earth that I desire in ~ 
‘comparison with thee.”’ 


There is no need 
to wait for a time of leisure, in order that we 
may shut our door and be alone; the 
moment in which we long for devotion 
may be also the moment in which we prac- 
tise it. We have but to turn towards God 


dence.—Fénelon. 


ae 


wat, 
TE 


within our hearts, in simple loving confi. 
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LITERATURE. 


.£. LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 


-‘ Tue chief literary event of the past 
month for a great many readers has been 
the expiration of the copyright of Ruskin’s 
earlier works. Messrs. Dent and Routledge, 
with characteristic enterprise, have pub- 
lished rival popular editions. Either is a 
desirable possession for those best lovers of 

.good literature, the people with short 
purses. Messrs. Dent’s issue of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters’* has an interesting preface by 
Mr. Lionel Cust, in the course of which 
he speaks of the book as consecrated by 

. the dignity of age, and expresses the hope 
that its presentation in this cheap form 

_to the makers and toilers of industry 

will help to spread the gospel of hope, 
truth, and purity. The edition of ‘‘ Unto 
this Last,’’ by the same firm, has a preface 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, who thus gives 
welcome evidence that he is able to steal 
some time from. theology and science, 
and the interests of the Commercial Uni- 
versity, for the pursuit of humane letters. 

. “Sir Oliver has also published recently 

-a book on Electrons and a ‘‘ Catechism of 

Faith allied with Science.’’ It is needless 
to say that it is the latter book which has 

hit the mood of the moment. It has 
passed already through several large 

editions, and is the only rival to Mr. 

-Campbell’s ‘‘ New Theology ’’ in popular 
esteem. From all accounts the sale of 
Mr. Campbell’s volume has been enormous. 
There can be no doubt that it is its fresh- 

ness and outspokenness, its freedom from 
technicality, and its blunt criticism of 
conventional religion, and its methods, 
which have won for it such a wide popular 
welcome. These are the very qualities 

‘which have aroused at the same time the 
strong opposition of the theologians. 

jee ee 


_In this connection we must describe 
Dr. Fairbairn’s bitter attack in the Man- 
chester Guardian as the most. regrettable 
literary incident of the past month. Mr. 
Campbell and his friends will only be 
helped to wider popularity by such abusive 
methods. It is the interests which Dr. 
Fairbairn himself represents, the cause 
of sound learning and patient investiga- 
tion, which suffer seriously in the hands 
of such a champion. Certainly we are 
not attracted by this latest exhibition of 
the tactics of trade-unionism in theology. 
Pee ae 

'. Other theological publications, in them- 
selves of importance, have been almost 
eclipsed by these showy meteors. Messrs, 
Williams & Norgate have published 
Cornill’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Canon- 
ical Books of the Old Testament’’ as a 
new volume in the Theological Trans- 
‘ation Library. A small volume on ‘‘ The 
Social Gospel’’ by Harnack and Herr- 
mann, in the Crown Theological Library, 
is sure of a wide circulation. We are also 
glad to welcome the second volume of 
Lindsay’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation,”’ 
which completes the work. Its style 
makes it attractive to the general reader, 
and its close dependence upon original 
authorities gives it value for the student. 
It may find its place in such good company 
as the Reformation volume of the Cam- 
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bridge Modern History, and Brand’s fascin- 
ating Hibbert Lectures. The latter, by 
some freak of forgetfulness, Professor 
Lindsay does, not mention. 
ae et ae 
We are glad to see that Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton announce for early publi- 
cation ‘‘ The Man of the World,’’ by 
Fogazzaro. It deals with the worldly 
career of Piero Maironi, the hero of I] 
Santo. Possibly it will diminish its in- 
terest slightly for English readers that 
they are thus invited to study the de- 
velopment of character backwards. No 
doubt ‘‘ the Saint’’ was given first place 
on account of its psychological interest, and 
the significance it possesses for liberal 
Italian Catholics, as a manifesto of their 
attitude in face of the dominant claims 
of criticism and science, and modern 
political and social theory. 
* eager 
It is just this quality of the religious 
manifesto which weakens the appeal of the 
Saint as a book of strong human interest 
and artistic imagination. It contains 
powerful scenes but it is lacking in dramatic 
coherence. The characters are not con- 
vincing; they conform far too easily to 
necessary types. Anyone who will com- 
pare its clerical figures with the clear-cut 
portraiture of L’ Abbé Tigrane will see this 
at once. A book by an English novelist 
which depicts the same clash between the 
modern mind and _ traditional catholic 
loyalties is ‘‘ Out of Due Time,’’ by Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward. It has not had the favour- 
ing trade winds of advertisement, but the 
delicacy of its artistic treatment and the 
sincerity of its human passion should com- 
mend it to a wide circle of readers. 
Her eet be Sia 
The Athenewm of March 30 devoted a long 
article to Mr. Lethaby’s book on West- 
minster Abbey. It is the kind of book 
which makes the past live again, and offers 
the reader a delightful combination of his- 
torical research and artistic enthusiasm. 
By the way, Mr. Lethaby is the first to dis- 
inter the reputation of the crowd of crafts- 
men and artificers who erected the Abbey. 
Speaking of his careful study of those for- 
gotten workers in stone and metal, the 
writer in the Atheneum says: “‘ It is no 
exaggeration to say that the work opens 
a new chapter in national biography.’’ 
But the best tribute to the worth and 
beauty of Mr. Lethaby’s book is his appoint- 
ment by the Dean and Chapter as “‘ Sur- 
veyor of the Fabric,’’ whereat all lovers of 
the Abbey will rejoice. 
eek Be ee OK 
Messrs. Macmillan’ will publish very 
shortly the biography of William Alling- 
ham. It will consist chiefly of letters and 
diaries, the work of a man who had not only 
an original vein as a writer, but also an 
unusual gift for drawing the greatest of his 
contemporaries into the circle of his friend- 
ship. The same firm announce for publi- 
cation in April Professor Raleigh’s ‘* Shake- 
speare,” in the “ English Men of Letters.” 
Shakespeare has been one of the chief 
sufferers from the modern fashion for small 
monographs and popular lectures. When 
the lecturers are silent and the professional 
critic ceases to trouble, we shall perhaps 
discover that Shakespeare and the Bible, 
and sundry other books of mark, are meant 
to be read, § But every rule has its excep- 
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tion, anid Professor Raleigh is one of the 
authors who can write about great things 
with reality and distinction. His books on 
Milton and Wordsworth make us grateful 
in anticipation. Moreover, he has the 
saving grace that he does not publish too 
much. Unlike some writers of more noisy 
pretensions, he does not bombard us with a 
book every season, but gives us time to be 
expectant ! Wee He 1): 
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DR. DALE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONALISM.* 


We well remember, many years ago, 
reading for the first time a volume of 
sermons by Dr. R. W. Dale, and receiving 
the impression of a man of very noble 
spirit, instinct with moral ardour, strong 
and fearless, a preacher of Christ and his 
spiritual law as the only rule in all the 
concerns of daily life. Dale of Bir- 
mingham was a great power in his own 
day (he died in 1895) among the Non- 
conformists of this country, and as a 
theologian he was recognised in a still 
wider circle. As a public man in his own 
city he was a trusted leader, and in the 
great work of its municipal regeneration was 
closely associated with his friend, the late 
Dr. Crosskey, and with Mr. Chamberlain, 
as also in the work of educational adminis- 
tration and reform, and in an ardent. 
liberalism. Now we meet him in another 
capacity, and with no less remarkable 
gifts, as the historian of Congregationalism 
in England. This was a work very near to . 
his heart, to which he had devoted much 
labour. He had a whole-hearted ‘enthu- 
siasm for the ideal of the Congregational 
churches, to which the service of his life 
was given, and their history had been his 
constant study. But death overtook him 
before the work was complete. Indeed, 
although the greater part of it was written 
(and it makes a large volume of over 700 
pages), the whole needed very careful 
revision, while the final chapters had still 
to be added. He had spoken of this to his 
son, Mr. A. W. W. Dale, who is now Vice- 
Chancellor of the Liverpool University, and 
asked him to write the chapter on the 
Institutions and Enterprises of Modern 
Congregationalism, even while he himself 
still hoped to finish the book; and it has 
now been completed by his son with 
reverent care, leaving it essentially his 
father’s book, except for the last two chap- 
ters, the last giving an account of the 
International Congregational Council of 
1891. It is a fine work, conceived in the 
spirit of the true historian and executed 
with great skill, impartial in judgment and 
restrained in manner, yet touched through- 
out by the fire of the author’s faith and 
enthusiasm. 
$ For his ideal of the Church, as a society 
of which Christ is the founder, and the con- 
stant living Head and Lord, Dr. Dale goes 
back to apostolic times, but very quickly 
launches out into the story of English Con- 
gregationalism, telling of the struggles of 
the early pioneers under Klizabeth. It 
is a story of fascinating interest, traced 
by a master hand. The picture of the 
Statesman-Queen is admirably presented, 

* «History of English Congregationalism.’’ 
By R. W. Dale, D.D.,. LL.D. Completed and 
Edited by A. W. W. Dale. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
12s, net.) iat : Peat 


and what she did for her people in keeping 


the peace in those troubled times of reli- 
gious conflict. Elizabeth could not compel 
all her Protestant subjects to uniformity, 
and this is how Dr. Dale writes of them and 
of others who did submit :— 

‘* Jewell and Grindal and Sandys and 
Parkhurst, who shared the scruples of the 
Puritans, but who, in obedience to the 
Queen, and for the sake of order, submitted 
to wear copes and surplices, and what was 
worse, took part in imposing them on 
others, were good and able men; their 
submission may be defended on strong 
grounds. It has been already conceded 
that the policy of the Queen to which they 
submitted may have saved the nation from 
those religious wars which inflicted per- 
manent and immeasurable evils on Ger- 
many and France. They doubtless be- 
lieved that in submitting to it, they were 
rendering what, in the long run, would be 
the truest service to the cause of Protes- 
tantism, and were averting immediate 
political troubles. To them, a calm and 
impartial historical criticism may concede 
the honours of practical wisdom. To the 
extreme Puritans must be conceded honours 
of another kind. To them must be attri- 
buted an immovable resolution to be loyal 
to conscience and to Christ at all hazards ; 
a deeply rooted faith that no compro- 
mise with error can be necessary to secure 
the ultimate victory of truth ; a vehement 
abhorrence of superstition and idolatry ; 
a relentless hatred of priestly pretensions 
and priestly tyranny—and these are virtues 
which are more necessary to the life of 
nations and of churches than the profound- 
est sagacity ; and they are more acceptable 
to God.’’? (P. 100.) 

Then comes the story of the martyrs, 
and after that, the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
the long conflict of the Civil War, with 
the triumph and failure of Puritanism, and 
then the last Act of Uniformity, and the 
ejection of the Nonconformist clergy. 
Of this Dr. Dale says :— 

‘“The ejection was a great act of 
baseness. Charles was solemnly pledged 
to protect the men who gave him the 
throne, and his pledge imposed on the whole 
of the Royalist and Episcopalian party the 
most solemn obligations. It was a crime— 
less barbarous, less cruel, less tragic, 
than the massacre of the Huguenots in 
Paris ninety years before, but hardly less 
treacherous. There is, however, one great 
contrast between the French Bartholomew’s 
Day and ourown. The crime of the Guises 
almost crushed Protestantism, and by 
crushing French Protestantism, it ren- 
dered possible those enormous political and 
social wrongs which had to be swept 
away by the volcanic forces of the great 
revolution. But the English ejectment 
was the salvation of the religious life of the 
nation, and of its religious and civil 
liberties.’’ (P. 420.) 

The eighteenth century, except for the 
rise of Methodism, is not a heroic period 
in the history of religion in England, but 
the story of the Nonconformist Churches is 
still full of interest. Here we come upon 
the Salters’ Hall controversy, and the 
growing separation between the Presby- 
terian and the Congregational interests, 
as many of the former, both ministers and 
congregations, moved away from a strict 
orthodoxy towards their later Unitarian- 
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ism. Dr, Dale writes with impartiality of 
Unitarians, as of Roman Catholics, in his 
history, but not always with complete 
comprehension of their position. Thus, 
when he comes to the Lady Hewley case 
and the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, he seems 
to us to present the case too exclusively 
from the point of view of the orthodox 
opponents, as though it were his own. In 
connection with the Manchester Socinian 
controversy he says: ‘‘ In the four coun- 
ties of Lancaster, Chester, Derby, and 
Nottingham it was asserted the Unitarians 
possessed but six chapels by legal and 
equitable means; and to the remaining 
fifty-six chapels, with all their endowments, 
they had no legal or equitable right or 
title whatever.”’ 

So with regard to the Lady Hewley case : 
‘* Tt was also asserted that they had ob- 
tained possession of funds left by Lady 
Hewley to which they had no claim,”’ 
which reads as though ‘‘ the Unitarians,”’ 
as a separate party or sect, had managed 
to get hold of property which did not 
belong to them and wrest it from the right- 
ful owners. But that by no means repre- 
sents the facts of the case. For ‘‘ the 
Unitarians’’ as a people worshipping in 
those old chapels, and holding the trust 
funds, had been there all the time in un- 
broken possession from generation to gener- 
ation ; what had happened was, that they, 
holding chapels unbound by dogmatic trusts, 
had moved on from the old orthodoxy of 
the earlier generations, by gradual steps, 
until they reached the Unitarianism of the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It is true that it was 
still a penal offence to be a Unitarian (until 
1813) and therefore they could not legally 
hold such property, though it was their own 
natural inheritance; but when the cases 
arose it was generally felt, except by the 
ultra-orthodox, that a cruel wrong would 
have been done if they had been dispos- 
sessed; and, therefore, the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act of 1844 was passed to legalise 
their rightful possession. The purpose of the 
Act is not correctly described by Dr. Dale 
(p. 642) as though it secured possession 
to any congregation on the basis of a 
twenty-five years’ usage. Where there 
was an orthodox trust no such usage could 
justify heterodox possession; the Act was 
to justify such possession only where there 
was an open trust. 

Dr. Dale’s chapter on ‘‘ Congregation- 
alists and National Education ’’ will be 
read with special interest, and in the rest of 
the story we cannot forget how the writer 
himself was active in the making of the 
history. The chapter added by his son on 
‘*The Institutions and Enterprises of 
Modern Congregationalism ’’ tells, among 
other things, of the establishment of 
Mansfield College at Oxford, in which Dr. 
Dale had a very influential part. (We note 
on p. 733 that the ‘* New ’’ should be omit- 
ted from the title of Manchester College 
at Oxford.) The last chapter, on ‘‘ The 
International Council,’’ forms a fitting con- 
clusion to the history. Over that remark- 
able gathering in London in 1891, though 
it is not mentioned in this book, Dr. Dale 
himself presided. We cannot better con- 
elude this notice of a work, which will rank 
as a standard history of Congregationalism, 
than with these words of his son’s as to 
the men who united in that Council — < 
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‘In loyalty to the principles of the Con- 
gregational polity, in conviction that 
Congregational Churches embodied a truth 
that they were called to maintain before 
the world, in consciousness that the trae 
ditions of their past determined the measure 
of their debt to the present, the men who 
met in Council were of one mind and of one 
heart. 
freedom—for freedom to obey the will of 
God as it might be revealed to them. It 
was for them to use the freedom so dearly 
won for the regeneration of mankind. The 
Divine Life in man, the Divine Presence in 
the Church, were the sources from which 
they drew their faith and their hope, their 
strength and their peace. The glorious 
ideal of the Christian Church as a society 
and communion of saints they too believed 
that they might—that they must—make 
real in the life of their own days. ~ 

P * * * 

‘* Meeting where they met, while reach- 
ing out in aspiration to the things which 
were before, it was not for them to forget 
the things that were behind. The martyrs 
who perished in the flames of Smithfield, 
the men and women who withered in the 
Fleet prison—they could not forget these. 
For it was those who thought Congrega- 
tionalism worth dying for that had made 
Congregationalism a living power; and it 
was through the faith, the courage, and the 
obedience of those obscure believers and 
humble societies that ‘ the little one had 
become a thousand, and the small one a 
strong nation.’ ”’ 


eee 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ATONEMENT.* 


WE can easily overlook the slightness 
of treatment and much repetition in this 
American book for the sake of its earnest 
directness and freshness in dealing with 
the essentials of its subject. The author 
holds that ‘‘ every great theory of the 
atonement can be matched by a story of 
reconciliation embodied in some drama, 
poem, or work of fiction. Over against 
every prominent expounder of the atone- 
ment is a poet or a novelist who caught 
the same vision and proclaimed the same 
essential verity.’’ And this proves “‘ that 
the chief expositions of reconcilement. be- 
tween God and man have come out of the 
burning heart of humanity, and are not 
unwarranted conclusions of minds still in 
the twilight of religious knowledge.’’ 
Thus, he selects his illustrations of the 
working of the human mind in this matter 
of forgiveness and reconciliation from 
Homer, schylus, Sophocles, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, George Khot, Haw- 
thorne, Hosea, and Tennyson (an interest- 
ing parallel being drawn here between 
Gomer and Guinevere); and lessons are 
learnt from Job, Symonds, Whittier, and 
Walt Whitman. The manner of the 
writing is pleasant, and as far as possible 
from most theological styles, and the 
attempt is made to reach divinity by way 
of humanism. Perhaps some people would 
consider the parallels drawn between 
certain theological systems and certain 
works of literature a little fanciful; but 
a clear resemblance, at least, is made out 
between Anselm’s theory, that the atone- 


* « Atonement in Literature and Life.’’ By C, 
A, Dinsmore. (Constable, 6s. net.) 
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ment of Christ was necessary in order to 
cancel the sinner’s debt and remove the 
dishonour due to God’s majesty, and the 
ideas expressed in the Greek poets. The 
further history of the doctrine in Thomas 
Aquinas and the Schoolmen is also parallel 
to Dante’s insistence on ‘‘ perfect justice ”’ 
being done, even in the matter of forgive- 
ness. The comparison between McLeod 
Campbell’s teaching and Hawthorne’s 
“* Scarlet Letter’’ is most suggestive. 
Not least instructive is the remark that 
it is in the non-Christian story of George 
Eliot that Adam Bede, while showing a 
noble willingness to forgive Arthur Donni- 
thorne, is unable to go beyond a certain 
point, for he says ‘‘ There’s a sort of wrong 
that can never be made up for.’’ (We 
are reminded of the similar limitation in 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Wilham Ashe,”’ 


in withstanding the Dean’s plea on behalf 
To Adam, forgiveness was 


of his wife.) 
possible, but not ‘‘ reconciliation.’? This 
brings us to the very illuminating distine- 
tion which our author draws between 
_forgiveness and reconciliation. 
the common mistake of reducing atone- 
-ment to mere at-one-ment. Atonement in- 
cludes two allied but often separate things. 


Prospero, e.g., in ‘‘ The Tempest,’” ‘‘ could 
_forgive freely and righteously, if his foes 


recognised the true nature of their crimes, 


were genuinely contrite, and brought forth 
But the more 


fruits meet for repentance. 
difficult task of reconciliation is accom- 


plished only when goodness has wrought 
when, that is, we are 
able to feel a glad acquiescence in the total 


jee 


its perfect work, 
result of all that has happened (as Job, 


Whitman and Whittier are able, and as 
Adam Bede was not). 


to notice that Mr. Dinsmore will have 


nothing to do with such explanations of 
the existence of evil as Emerson’s (that 


evil is good in the making), or the Neo- 
platonists’ (evil the necessary foil of good, 
a mere negative thing). 


triumph of good over evil. ‘‘ Reconcilia- 
tion is forgiveness plus that repose of the 
mind which can only come through an un- 


alterable conviction that evil is either 


restrained or in God’s wise providence 
ministers to the final good.’’ The ‘‘ recon- 
ciliation ’’ that cannot take place in con- 
nection with Arthur Donnithorne is made 
possible in the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter’’ by 
Hester’s triumphant goodness. 

How, then, is atonement made, and 
what are its conditions? We are glad to 
note that the author does not put us off 
with any popular version of the ‘‘ moral 
influence’’ theory of atonement, which 
often ‘‘ amounts to little more than this: 
God, in the life, sufferings, and death of 
Jesus Christ, so revealed his fatherly love 
and pity that men are persuaded to 
repentance and won to a life of rectitude. 

-This makes Christ an actor and Calvary 
a spectacular performance.’’ One of our 
author’s strongest points is this: the 
moral influence theory fails because it is 
the calamitous consequences of sin that 
awaken conscience ; it is not the spectacle 
of forgiving love that does this. Forgiv- 
ing love only comforts and consoles the 
sinner after he is awake to the nature of 


He avoids 


It is the possibility 
of reconciliation, in this sense, even more 
than forgiveness, that the modern mind 
feels difficult; and here it is interesting 


And so nothing 
will meet the case except the complete 
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his sin. (This point is proved by many 
references to literature.) And, therefore, 
in order that forgiveness of any sort may 
take place in a moral universe, ‘‘ it must 
be so in accord with righteousness that 
the sanctity of the moral law shall receive 
no diminution.’’? ‘* The principle of pro- 
pitiation to conscience, to the holiness of 
love, as a condition of forgiveness, is clearly 
recognised by George Eliot,’? &c. ‘‘ In- 
variably, also, both in literature and in 
hfe, the austerity and authority of the 
moral law are revealed by the sufferings 
which the infraction of moral relationships 
entails.’’ It is the sight of these woes 
entailed by sin that awakens the conscience 
in Guinevere, &c. But it is the sacrifice 
and suffering unto death of Jesus that has 
most powerfully had this effect; and it 
is in this way that he has ‘‘ mediated the 
pardon of sin.” It will be readily seen 
that this is no ‘‘ substitution ’’ theory. 
But it could be wished that the writer had 
universalised his explanation in such a 
way as to show the organic connection 
of all sufferers for the good, who are actu- 
ally taking part in the world-atonement 
exactly in the sense (although in varying 
degrees) in which the word is used of Jesus. 
Unfortunately, the writer does not seem 
to know the good recent books such as 
Moberly’s, or Rufus Jones’s ‘‘ Social 
Law in the Spiritual World.’’ 

Coming to the treatment of reconcilia- 
tion, in the sense explained, the writer 
shows that what is wanted is, that we 
should be shown “‘ immortal love out- 
wearing mortal sin,’’ and the world a 
redemptive process. This is_ possible 
because of the ‘‘ indwelling God’’ who 
brings good out of evil. In this book He 
is called the ‘‘ Eternal Christ,’’? but the 
author does not mean by this the historical 
Jesus, and he admits that the ** indwelling 
God ’’ would be a better term. The con- 
ception of an ‘‘ Eternal Christ’’ is a 
gratuitious difficulty. It seems to he 
brought in in the interests of ‘‘ Christo- 
logy’’; and ‘‘ Christological ’’ notions 
are gnostical pitfalls for Christian faith. 
But it is pleasant to see that this illumi- 
nating little work is strongly averse to 
that pernicious emphasis on ‘‘ Incar- 
nation,’? which was in fashion twenty 
years ago (Allen’s ‘* Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought,’ &c.) and still has its 
back-wash in some ideas of the ‘* New 
Theology.’’ ‘* Christianity’s symbol is 
not to become the manger instead of the 
cross. Not what man is by nature, but 
what he can become by grace, is Chris- 
tianity’s enduring message.’’ 

W. WHITAKER. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.* 


Tus is a student’s book, and the general 
reader will probably find it extremely dry. 
The word ‘‘ Introduction ’’ is a technical 
term, and denotes the treatment of the 
two questions, ‘‘How did the several books 
of the Old Testament come to be written ?”’ 
and ‘‘ How did they come to be collected 
together into that group which is called the 


* « Tntroduction to the Canonical Books of the 
Old Testament.” By Professor Cornill of Breslau, 
Translated by the Rey. G. H. Box, M.A. (Williams 
& Norgate, Theological Translation Library. 
10s. 6d, net). : 
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Old Testament, as a body of Holy Serip- 
ture?’’ The first question is dealt with 
under ‘‘ Special Introduction,’’ the second 
under *‘ General Introduction.’ The ques- 
tions are answered under the first head by 


investigations of date and authorship, the 


analysis of texts into earlier and later 
components, and under the second head, 
by comparison of evidence drawn from 
references to collections of O.T, books, or 
to the entire canon. [very book on Intro- 
duction, whether to the Old Testament or 
the New, deals with such problems, and 
thus there is no great scope for variety 
between one book on Introduction and 
another—at all events if the writers of 
them are masters of their subject. Hach 
successive book that appears ought to 
mark in some way the points in which the 
author has carried the subject a little fur- 
ther than his predecessors, since there is 
no reason for writing a fresh Introduction 
unless there is something new to say that 
was worth saying. In the volume before 
us Professor Cornill appears to have aimed 
chiefly at giving a sketch of the present 
state of opinion amongst scholars on the 
general subject of O.T. Introduction, with- 
out, however, drawing special attention to 
what is new. That the treatment is schol- 
arly is vouched for by the reputation of the 
author. The reader can, therefore, feel 
safe in the hands of a guide who knows his 
way through the tangled paths which the 
student of Introduction has to tread. 
But unless the reader be prepared to face 
a severe discipline, which necessarily ex- 
cludes from its scope all the beauty and 
grandeur of the O.T., all for which it is 
supremely worth reading, he will leave 
“¢ Introduction ’’ alone, or look for some 
brief summary of the generally accepted 
results. It seems only fair to say this; 
because it may well happen that some one 
desiring to read the O.T. literature with 
more thorough appreciation of what is 
great in it, should suppose that he would 
find in an ‘‘ Introduction ’’ especially by 
a first-rate authority, just what he needs. 
And such a reader would probably be 
greatly disappointed, and wonder whether 
he must plough through that maze of J and 
E, of Rd. and Px., in order to get what he 
really wants. This is said not at all in 
disparagement of Cornill’s book, but by 
way of caution to the general reader. The 
book is excellent, just as a good edition of 
Euclid is excellent, and nearly as dry. 
And, in consequence, the duty of reviewing 
it is not easy, especially in a journal like 
the Inquirer, which is not intended solely 
for scholars. The author devotes some 
few pages to a discussion on preliminary 
questions, including a short discussion of 
the art of writing amongst the Hebrews ; 
and also a brief summary of the present 
state of the question of metre in Hebrew 
poetry. This would, perhaps, be more in 
place in the section devoted to the poetical 
books of the O.T. It is true, of course, 
that poetry does occur in well-nigh all the 
O.T. books; but not surely in sufficient 
quantity to make it needful to treat of 
metre in the general prolegomena. The 
subject is one on which scarcely anything 
is as yet established and accepted among 
scholars ; and, for the English reader who 
does not read Hebrew, it is unmeaning. 
Cornill himself does not add anything to 


the knowledge of the subject except a 
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refreshing scepticism as to the value of pro- 
posed solutions of the problem which tear 
the Hebrew text into small pieces and 
read the mangled remains~«by fantastic 
rules. Following on the prolegomena, the 
‘books of the O.T. are dealt with in the order 
in which they stand in our Bibles. This, 

of course, is not the order in which they 
were actually written, as the subsequent 
investigation shows. But it is, as Cornill 
points ‘out, the better order for a treatise 
on Introduction because the student starts 
with what is familiar, viz., a book known 
by such and such a name and ascribed to 
such and such a writer ; and then he learns 
what is to be learnt concerning the contents 
of that book. If the contrary order were 
followed, the student would begin with the 
song of Deborah, and make his way down 
through the centuries, stepping from one 
passage In one book to another in another, 

in a manner likely to -be very confusing. 

Cornil{ gives at the end of his book a 
useful chronological table of the O.T. 

literat ure, arranged according to the order 
which, in his opinion, critical research has 
established. (p. 537 fol.). 

The general impression made on the 
present writer by Cornill’s book is that of 
moderation and sanity. There is no ten- 
dency to drag everything down to a post- 
exilic date, or to deny historical value 
to an admittedly ancient tradition. Of 
course, a great deal of the O.T. literature 
is post-exilic, and in its present form all of 
it is. But critics have seemed sometimes 
unwilling to admit that anything authen- 
tic goes back to an earlier period than that 
ereat cleavage in the history of Israel. 
And I take Cornill to be a fair representa- 
tive of the sounder criticism of the present 
day, whose results may be accepted with- 
out much fear of their being set aside here- 
after, except to be corrected in detail. 
That Cornill shows here and there the usual 
bias against the Pharisees, or rather the 
usual want of comprehension of them, 
does not affect to any important extent 
the value of his work on the O.T. 

As to the translation it is rather dull; 
and sometimes so clumsy that one wishes 
to refer to the German original in the hope 
that the author did not write so badly as 
he is made to do in English. Also, there 
are far too many misprints, especially in 
proper names. A misprint even in the 
table of errata leaves something to be 
desired in the proof reading. We would ad- 
vise those who can read German to read the 
book in the original. They will better 
understand (for various reasons) the sub- 
stantial excellence of Cornill’s work. 


R. T. Herrorp. 
—— 


SHORT NOTICES 


~The Fourfold Portrait of the Heavenly 
King as Presented in the Gospels, by ‘‘ Inter- 
preter,’’ is described as ‘‘ a new transla- 
tion of the Gospels side by side with the 
Authorised and Revised Versions, quotations 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
Parallel Passages arranged to facilitate 
uae of the Gospel narratives.’’ As 

a matter of fact it is the author’s new trans- 
igton which occupies the right hand page, 
throughout, in large type, while the Author- 
ised Version, in smaller type, is on the left, 
with the variations of the Revised Version 


simply added as notes, and parallel passages ° 
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from other Gospels in still smaller type 
below. The work traces out the author’s 
attempted harmony, a scheme of which 
may be seen in the concluding index. It is 
a work of earnest purpose, presented in 
an interesting manner, which may have 
some value even for those who can least 
accept the author’s view of the records. 
(Elliot Stock. Crown 4to. £1 11s. 6d. net.) 
The Testimony of the. Four Gospels con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, by the Rev. Charles 
Voysey, B.A., originally published in 1896, 
ig now re- -isgued, the only addition, appa- 
rently, being a postscript to the preface 
referring to Dr. Martineav’s ‘‘ Five Points 
of Christian Faith,’’ criticised in these 
lectures, which he afterwards told Mr. 
Voysey had been omitted from his own 
‘* Hssays, Reviews and Addresses ’’ as out 
of date. ‘‘I am morally with you, and 
only historically against you,’’ he wrote to 
Mr. Voysey, and referred to his ‘‘ Seat of 
Authority ’’ as more accurately describing 
his present position. The entire inade- 
quacy of Mr. Voysey’s criticism in these 
lectures was noted in a review of the book. 
which appeared in the Inquirer of October 
(Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
MEETINGS. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to inform those 
of your readers who propose attending the 
meetings of the International Council at 
Boston, in September, that the Hospitality 
Committee will issue a circular in the 
course of a few weeks giving information 
about hotels and lodging-houses in Boston. 
Ministers, delegates, and visitors are each 
requested to pay a fee of $1 for registration 


so as to entitle them to participate in the 


proceedings, 

Hospitality will bar provided for all 
ministers, and for the officially appointed 
delegates of national, district, and local 
societies. The guests will be received on 
Saturday evening, September 21, and hos- 
pitality will be extended until noon on 
Friday, September 27. Ministers and 
official delegates will receive, free of charge, 
tickets for excursions and receptions, also 
for the banquet. 

As one of the English members of the 
Executive Committee of the International 
Council, I have undertaken to receive and 
transmit the names of ministers, official 
delegates, and visitors from Great Britain 
and Ireland to the Rev. C. W. Wendte, and 
I shall be glad to hear from those who have 
not already informed me of their intention 
to attend the meetings. Copies of the 
booklet, giving particulars of the sailings 
and fares by steamer and of trains in 
Canada and the United States, will be for- 
warded on application to me at Essex Hall. 

April9, 1907. | W. CopsLanp Bowir. 

TEE Se ee 
TOWARDS CATHOLICISM. 


Str,—Those of your readers who have 
read the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s article on 
“The Aim of the New Theology Move- 
ment’’ in the current number of the 
Hibbert Journal will have rejoiced at the 
liberal tone and fine spirit of catholicity 
it exhibits. Dissatisfaction is general 
among the earnest-minded: the influence 
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of the churches is not what it should be. a 


Is the time ripe for collective action, g 
Are the present leaders of the various 
churches _generous enough to so unite? 


Can we take the initiative in discovering = 


whether a more charitable combination of 
forces is practicable ? Is it folly to suggest 
that such men as the Editor of the Hrbbert 
Journal, Dr. Edward Caird, the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, Sir Oliver Lodge, the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, the Rev. Henry Gow, and 
the Rey. Philip H. Wicksteed be asked to 
unite, with others they may deem desirable, 
for the purpose of an exhaustive inquiry 
into the matter? The new reformation 
will not come without wise and combined 
effort; mere drifting will not give us that 
true catholicism for lack of which religion 
perishes. ALFRED THOMPSON: 
139, Gosseit-street, Bethnal Green, EB. 
x sept 
ST. PHILIP NERI. . 
Sir,—The anecdote in this week's 
Inquirer (March 24) seems a reminiscence 
of a story told of St. Philip Neri. It was 
put into verse by our good old Manchester 
poet and mystic, John Byrom, who ‘1s 
chiefly known to fame as the author 
of ‘‘ Christians, Awake.’’ The narrative, 
as he gives it, runs :— SS ee 
‘Saint Philip Neri, as old readings say, 
Met a young stranger in Rome’s streets 
one day ; 
And being ever courteously inclin’d 
To give young folks a sober turn of mind, 
He fell into discourse with him ;—and this 
The dialogue they held comes down to us, 
“Tell me what brings you, gentle shy 
to Rome ? ’ 
To make myself a scholar, Sur, I come. 
‘And when you are one, what do you 
intend 2’ 
To be a Priest, I hope, Sir, in the end. 
“Suppose it so,—what have you ose, in 
view 2’ 
That I may get to be a Canon, too. 
“Well ;—and how then ?’—Why, ee, 
for aught I know, : 
I may be made a Bishop.—‘ Be it so ;— © 
“What then ?’—Why, Cardinal’s a hagh 
degree ; 
And yet my lot i possibly may be. 
‘Suppose it was ;—what then ? "Why, 
who can say 
But Pve a chance of being Pope one day ? - 


“Well; having worri the mitre, the ted 
hat, 

“And triple crown,—what follows after 
that 2’ 


Nay, there is nothing further, to tes sure, 
Upon this earth that wishing can procure. 
When Pve enjoy'd a dignity so high 
As long as God shail please, then I M UST 
DIE. 
‘What! must you die, fond youth '—and 
at the best 
‘But wish, and hope, and may be all ‘the 
rest ? 
‘Take my advice;—whatever may beta, 
‘ For that which must be first of all provide, 
‘Then think of that which may be ; —and 
indeed, 
‘When well prepar’d ah knows what aiey 
succeed ? 
* You yet may be, as you are pleas’d to HOS, 
‘Priest, Canon, Bishop, Cardinal, 
; Pope, 27) 
It is a fine homily on the futility of selfish 
and ill-directed ambition, 
South port. 


and . 


Wrrtam BE. A. Axon. Eo 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— EE 
BUILDING. 


Iy our early games of pretending, some 
like best pretending to be somebody else, 
some enjoy most the doing part that comes 
first, arranging the place for the game, 
building the shop, or the hut, or the house, 
or the ship, or the castle. 

In playing horses, half the fun igs in 
making the harness and in building the 
stables, making the best of what we have 
within reach, adapting things for the pur- 
pose of the moment, putting old things 
together in new ways. With nothing more 
than cardboard, gum, string, scissors— 
and ingenuity—a summer-house, with a 
long bench, can be turned into a stable, 
having partitions between the stalls, and 
a manger for the fodder. And perhaps a 
little more imagination would even manage 
without the summer-house ! 


turn anything into building material! 


And what wonderful things can be built 
You have perhaps 
seen a toy shop, or a toy stable, that you 
Some 
children have wonderful toys bought for 
them, but I do not think that the possession 


with a box of bricks! 


have wished to have for your own. 


-of such toys gives half so much pleasure 
as a shop, or a stable, or a station con- 
structed with bricks. It is not the having, 
but the planning and making that gives 
most pleasure. 

We do not need toys to make us happy, 
but to be able to make our own games, 
to make the most of our materials and 
tools, and to be able to do our own building. 

To begin with, a child likes bricks 
because they can be upset, piled up, and 
thrown down again. It is the upsetting 
and the noise that pleases the baby. 

Do you remember wanting to upset what 
the older ones were building ? 

Do you remember the disappointment 
of having your tower upset by a younger 
child, and having to begin all over again ? 

Bach one of us: in turn learns to find 
more pleasure in the building than in the 
upsetting—in the quiet, gradual building, 
than in the noisy upsetting that is done all 
in a moment. 

At first we generally like just to build 
something high—a tower, perhaps—the 
higher the better, whether we are building 
with bricks, or stones, or sand. 

« But we soon find that it is not only 
height that counts. We can show as much 
skill in the plan as in the height of our 
buildings. It is more interesting to make 
a model of a railway, perhaps, with rail- 
way lines, embankments, bridges, tunnels, 
stations, and junctions. » We may make the 
model of a city, with houses, roads, parks, 
river, docks, churches, and schools, or such 
a city as Stevenson describes in his ‘* Block 
City’? :— ; 

** Let the sofa be mountains, the carpet be 


sea, 
There I'll establish a city for me: 
A kirk, and a mill, and a palace beside, 
And a harbour as well where my vessels 
may ride.”’ 

. And for girls, it is much more fun to build 
your own doll’s house with boxes or bricks 
than it is to buy a ready-made one. 

A boy and girl who liked to make up their 
osyn games once built a model farm. Not 


When we are 
quite sure what we want to build we can 
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having any live pets, they collected toy 


animals, and began by just playing with 


them in their little garden. Then one or 
two that would not spoil with rain, were 


left out at night, as if they were wild. 
There was a china cat like a tiger in a jungle 
of wallflowers and hollyhocks, and a tiny 
cow with a bit of sod for its field. 

After a time the big cat disappeared, 
and some of the jungle was cleared to make 
room for sheds for more cows. Then a 
stable was built for horses, a pigstye, a 
fowlhouse, a dovecot, a pond for ducks and 
geese. Other farm buildings were added— 
a cart shed, a harness-room, a Dutch barn 
and granary. 

All such buildings can be done quickly. 
But have you ever watched real building or 
helped in any way during the building of a 
hut or shed, a summer-house, a green- 
house, or a real house? If so, you will 
know what slow work it is, and how much 
work has to be done that does not show. 
The ground has to be prepared that the 
floor may be dry, and foundations have to 
be laid on which to build up the walls, 
that the whole may be steady and strong. 

Only a very simple sort of house can be 
built entirely by one person. Generally 
many different sets of men work in turn at 
each house—stonemasons, bricklayers, car- 
penters, and so on. 

One man, called the architect, plans the 
building, and others carry out his plan, 
some one part and some another. 

Much of the work of the world consists in 
making and building—putiting things to- 
gether to make something else, building up 
by slow degrees from the ground. 

Besides building houses to live in and 
work in, to play in or to buy and sell in, 
there is the building of roads and railways to 
travel on and of vehicles to travel in. 

We all begin by liking building, and some 
grow up to be architects or builders or 
engineers. 

Do the rest of us give up building when 
we outgrow our bricks and our games of 
building ? 

Or do we go on building as we may go on 
climbing ? 

Can we make pictures of life from build- 
ing as we have done about travelling and 
sailing, and fighting and climbing ? 

Ts there not something that we have each 
to build for ourselves, bit by bit, and day 
by day? -. 

We build up our own tempers, our habits, 
our characters, our minds, and our hearts. 
We are building day by day, whether we 
think of it of not. Some people build 
without any plan, but you can see how 
much better it is to have a clear plan in 
your mind, and to try to build up day by 
day something as near that plan as pos- 
sible. 

Is it not something like following an 
ideal and trying to make it real ? 

The thought of building—with the slow, 
patient work it needs—may help us when 
we seem to be making but slow progress. 

In this inward building each one is his 
own architect and his own builder. Hach 
one builds up his own self. 

And we can each do something towards 
the silent building that goes on all around 
us in our homes, and in our neighbourhood, 
be it town or country. 

In Hymns for Heart and Voice (No. 137) 


is one about ‘‘ The Golden City,’’ the 


city of God, and it tells how we are al 
builders of that ideal city— 

‘* Some can do but humblest service, 
Hew rough stones, or break the soil.’’ 
And there is also Longfellow’s poem about 
‘“ The Builders’ (No. 282), which I hope 

you will read for yourselves— 


** All are architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time; — , 


For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled ; “4 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place.’’ 
Lintan Hatt. 


CHILDREN’S FLOWER FUND. 


Some of you will remember that last 
spring I told you about this Flower Fund, 
and the good work its many helpers do in 
sending boxes of wild flowers reeularly 
to the children in the London schools. 

It is very pleasant to hear that what I 
then told you led several of you to take up 
the work, and become very excellent flower 
senders, who sent boxes regularly last year, 
and are doing so again this spring. But 
other helpers have fallen off, so that 
there are now about a dozen schools on 
the list unsupplied, and others are asking 
to have a share in the benefits of the fund. 

That means that more helpers are needed. 
Think what pleasant work it is, and what 
great pleasure you will give to the children 
in London schools. It means getting the 
flowers and sending them off once a fort- 
night regularly. Think whether you could 
not do that, and would not like to help. 

Let me repeat here part of what I said 
about this last year :— 

It is very nice when the children in a 
country school agree to do this, and they 
enjoy doing it, I expect, quite as much as 
the London children enjoy having the 
flowers. But the children in any of our 
country Sunday-schools might very well 
take up the work (or shall we call it play, 
or pleasure ?) if one of the teachers would 
see to the arrangements ; or the children of 
two or three families who live near together 
might do it, or even the children of one 
family living in the country. It would be 
a good piece of guild work, too. But they 
ought not to undertake it do it unless they 
feel that they can keep up sending the 
boxes regularly during the school terms. 

Anyone who would like to do this, or 
wants to know about the work, should 
write to Miss M.S. Beard, 20, Christ Church- 
road, Hampstead, London, N.W., who will 
be glad to tell you all about it, and send 
a paper of directions as to the packing 
and sending of the flowers. 

Tin boxes are best, and biscuit tins 
(7 lb. to 2 lb.) do very well, and if you 
send a stamped and addressed label the 
box can be sent back each time. The 
Flower Fund will pay the expenses of 
sending the boxes, but, of course, where 
schools or families can afford the expense 
themselves it is all the better. While 
the children are asked to gather, and 
gend the flowers, those who cannot do this 
gn also help by subscribing to the fund. 
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OUR LIFE WITH GOD. 

Very different in character from Mr. 
CampBELL’s book on the ‘‘ New Theology ” 
is that which we may call the companion 
volume by Sir Otrver Lopes, ‘* The Sub- 
stance of Faith allied with Science: A 
Catechism for Parents and Teachers,’’ * 
Not written like Mr. CaMpBEeL’s manifesto 
under urgent pressure to meet an im- 
mediate need, but slowly maturcd and 
carefully revised, as we should judge, in 
every line, before it was given to the 
world,the work of the Principal of Birming- 
ham University leads us from step to 
step, in earnest converse, as it were, with 
a trusted friend, and in a calm atmosphere, 
undisturbed by the heat or stress of con- 
troversy, searching the deep things of the 
religious life. Yet it is in exactly the 
same line of religious development as 
Mr. Camppett’s beok. Its aim is 
explicitly stated to be to formulate 
“the substance of religious faith in 
terms of Divine Immanence,’’ affirm- 
ing nothing but what is ~“ consistent 
with universal Christian experience.’ It 
is an outcome of the same need of the 
modern mind in the light of science and 
history, fully recognising the progressive 
claims of knowledge, to secure to men a 
deep and happy assurance of faith. Such 
a work, from a man of Sir OLIver Lopae’s 
eminence in science, is of the highest 
significance, 

The actual Catechism appeared origin- 
ally, ina somewhat shorter form, in the 
Hibbert Journal of last July. There were 
then only sixteen questions and answers; 
in the book there are twenty, and one or 
two of the original answers have been 
revised, That, for instance, which spoke 
of strengthening our faith in the efficacy 
of prayer ‘‘ by pleading the merits of the 
Lorp Jesus Carist,’’ now conc‘udes with 
the simple statement that ‘‘ we offer peti- 
tionsin a spirit of trust and submission, and 
endeavour to realise the Divine attributes, 


with the help and example of Christ.” Then. 


in the book Sir Oniver takes the clauses 


. 


* Methuen & Co. 2s, net, - 
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of the Catechism one by one, and ‘adds | Tp RELIGION OR UNITARIANS . 


notes of explanation and illustration: 

Itis true guidance for the teaching of 
religion, when he thus begins with our 
life as it is here on earth, and points to 
our perceptions of right and wrong, and 
our recognitioft of a Divine order, and the 
power we have to set our lives in harmony 
with it. Wemustcome to the knowledge 
of Gop amid the things of daily life as 
they are, and as we are driven by inward 
impulse to strive to make them better. 
But it is to the knowledge of Gop that 
we must come, not simply to knowledge 
of the Universe, even though the uni- 
verse be described as “a part of Gop.”’ 
That does not seem to us to be a true 
implication of the doctrine of Divine 
Immanence. Gop is present in the uni- 
verse, Where power and wisdom, joy and 
goodness are manifest; but the universe, 
as the ordered world in which we live, 
manifests Gop, it is not Gop any 
more than we ourselves are Gop. 
There is a greater act of spiritual appre- 
hension to which we rise, when we 
become aware in our own deeper life, in 
moral determination, in reverence and 
love, that we are with God, and He with 
us; as also in the ordered universe, in 
the wonder and glory and perfect beauty 
of His works, we are with Gop, and He 
is present, the Unseen and Eternal. But 
they which manifest His purpose are 
not Gop Himself. We may be truly 
called “‘sons and co-workers with Gop,”’ 
as Sir Oxiver declares. But we cannot 
see the necessity or the spiritual truth of 
the sentence immediately preceding : “ We 
are a part of the universe, and the uni- 
verse is a part of Gop.’’ We cannot 
fathom or comprehend the Infinite and 
Eternal; and it appears to us that we 
should be content to receive the tokens 
He gives us as tokens in the living 
language of the Spirit, but with the abid- 
ing conviction that He is other and more 
than they. The ultimate of religion is 
simply with humble, childlike heart to be 
with Gop, and to make our life a 
prayer that our Faruer’s will may be 
done. 

Thus it is that we cannot follow Sir 
OxtveR LopaE eithe: when he says that 
our conception of Godhead is to be 
reached ‘‘through recognition of the 
extent and intricacy of the universe,’’ 
and more particularly in the lofticst 
spiritual development of man himself, and 
declares that ‘the most essential element 
in Christianity is its conception of a 
human God.’’ It is when we rise above 
the intricacy of the cosmos to the supreme 
spiritual unity of the Eternal that we 
coms to Gop, and the essential element 
in Christianity, we would say, is found 
when the human child comes to rest in 
the love which is more than human. 

But we ate none the less grateful for 
the helpful teaching of this Catechism. 


LINDSEY, PRIESTLEY, AND 
BELSHAM. { 


THEsE three names are inseparably 
linked together in the history of religion 
in England. ‘‘ Never,’’ says Priestley, 
writing of his retirement to Hackney 
after the terrible riots in Birmingham, 
when his chapel was burnt to the ground, 
his house ransacked by the mob, his 
books and papers and_ private cor- 
respondence scattered in the streets, and 
he and his family compelled to fly for their 
lives, ‘‘ Never, on this side of the grave, 
do I expect to enjoy myself so muchas I did 
by the fireside of Mr. Lindsey, conversing 
with him and Mrs. Lindsey on theological 


‘and other subjects, or in my frequent walks 


with Mr. Belsham, whose views of most 
important subjects were, like Mr. Lind- 
sey’s, the same with my own.”’ 


All three had been brought up in the 
orthodox Trinitarian belief. Theophilus 
Lindsey, the eldest of the three, had 
resioned his living of Catterick, in York- 
shire, and the certain prospect of high 
preferment in the Church if he had 
chosen to accept it. Priestley had been a 
student in the Congregational College at 
Daventry. Belsham, the youngest of the 
three, had been subsequently one of the 
tutors of the same college. 

Lindsey was not a great theologian or 
controversialist. He was a devout and 
sincere man, and, when he found he no 
longer believed the creeds of the Church 


or found in its liturgy a truthful ex- | 


pression of his own faith, he ceased 
to repeat them, and sought freedom for 
the exercise of his own thought and 
teaching. 
man of science, and a theologian. Bels- 
ham was a theologian, a clear thinker, 
and an-able controversialist, quick to see 
the weak points in an opponent’s argument, 
and to take advantage of them. 

The religion of all three consisted in an’ 
unshaken faith im ‘‘God the Father 
almighty, Maker of heaven and earth;’’ a 
recognition of the absolute and simple 
humanity of Jesus, the greatest of all reli- 
gious teachers, having a Divine mission 
and authority such as no other teacher ever 
enjoyed; and a recognition of the glory 
and beauty of the universe as a daily 
manifestation of the goodness, wisdom, 
and love of the Supreme Being that 
created it. 

To Belsham, especially, the glory and 
beauty of the natural world is itself an 
ever instant manifestation of Divine Love, 

‘*T love that philosophy,’’ he says, 
‘* which teaches us to see God at all times, 
in all places, and in all events; and I 
relish not that cold and cheerless system 
which excludes the Supreme Being from all 
agency upon and connexion with his 
works.”’ 

‘* God:is the sole Architect of this stately 
frame. And Godis Love. Infinite, immut- 
able Love: the boundless desire to com- 
municate happiness to a boundless multi- 
tude of beings, is the only conceivable 
motive which could induce an all-perfect 
and happy Being to the production of this 
magnificent effect.’’ 

And the recognition of the Divine Love 


Priestley was a philosopher, a — 
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is the key to right conduct and the seal of 
inward peace. 

““God is Love. -Whatever, therefore, he 
requires of his creatures is for their benefit ; 
and the amount of all his prohibitions is, 
do thyself no harm. His commandments 
are not grievous. The work of righteous- 
ness is peace, and the effect thereof quict- 
ness and assurance for ever. 

‘And we are explicitly and repeatedly 
assured from the highest authority, that 
love is the chief commandment, that it is 
indeed the fulfilling of the law. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. What 
precept can be more intelligible or more 
reasonable than this; or in practice more 
delightful ? Universal obedience to it 
would be a source of pure, sublime, and 
universal happiness—a happiness approxi- 
mating most nearly to that of God himself. 
For Ged is Love; and he that dwelleth in 
Love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’’ 

Lindsey, again, in his ‘‘ Conversations 
on the Divine Government,’’ says :— 

‘* These plain intimations within, and 
interwoven in our very frame, of gratitude 
and love to God, and affection to our fellow 
creatures, can be considered as none other 
than the voice of God within us; his 
secret voice, by which He calls to the sons 
and daughters of men in all ages and 
countries, and teaches them their duty 
and the road to their happiness.’’ 

At the very basis of their theology and 
their rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity 
lies the belief in the distinction between 
God and man. To them man is not and 
cannot be God, and God is not and never 
was man. But this distinction does not 
involve a separation. It allows the closest 
possible communion ; and the realisation 
ofthe communion depends upon the man. 
It is possible for the individual in a deep 
and real sense to alienate himself from 
God, or to come into the closest living 
communion with him. 

Priestley declares that a vicious and pro- 
fligate man may “‘ live without God in the 
world, entirely thoughtless of his being, 
perfections, and providence.’’ Such persons 
he calls practical atheists. With this type 
of character and attitude of mind he con- 
trasts that of the man who cherishes 
the thought of God as his father and his 
friend ; who lives, as it were, constantly 
seeing him who is invisible. ‘* He sees 
God in everything, and he sees everything 
in God. He dwells in love, and thereby 
dwells in God and God in him.”’ 

Priestley is very far from confining the 
idea of this communion to his own theology, 
or elevating any religious dogma above the 
religious life and spirit. He recognises the 
divine law, the sanctity of the divine name 
and nature, the necessity of worship as a 
means of conscious communion with God. 
But, so far from insisting upon his own 
theology, he declares ‘‘ Infinitely better 
were it for you to believe whatever the 
most stupid of mankind have believed con- 
cerning God than to disregard his laws, 
profane his name, or neglect his worship.”’ 
And, again, he inculcates above all 
‘‘that integrity of heart and life that 
genuine love of God and of mankind, with- 
out which all knowledge is but as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal ’’ ; and adds, 

‘* Better had it been for you to believe 


in three hundred gods, and those of wood 


and stone, than to believe in the one only 
living and true God, and at the same time 
live as without him in the world.’’; 

Lindsey, too, warns his hearers, in his 
sermon at the opening of Hssex-street 
Chapel that ‘‘ No transports of devotion, 
no warmth of zeal for God and his true 
worship, will justify a man in the want of 
integrity and kindness to his fellow 
creatures, or atone for wilful continuance 
in immoral practice.”’ 

These men had no misgivings as to the 
distinction between right and wrong, good 
and evil, virtue and vice. 

‘“The Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous,’’ says'Belsham. ‘‘ He knoweth 
all his sincerity, his grace, his fervent 
piety, his ardent benevolence, his love of 
truth, his desire of usefulness, his earnest 
persevering endeavour to approve himself 
a faithful, diligent servant, and to fulfil 
the duty of the part assigned to him. . . . 
He likewise knoweth the way of the 
ungodly, he discerneth all his follies and 
his crimes; his contempt of God and 
goodness, his confirmed habits, his fixed 
resolution to persevere in the paths of 
wickedness ; he knoweth all his scornful 
and biting reflections upon religion, upon 
its principles, its professors, and its 
advocates, and all the pains he takes to 
seduce the young and the unwary into 
forbidden paths, and to make them alto- 
gether like to himself. . The way 
of the ungodly shall perish, it tendeth to 
destruction.”’ 

Their religion gave them not recon- 
ciliation with sin, but the strength to pur- 
sue righteousness in the spirit of peace. | 

It gave to Priestley strength to bear up 
against persecution, and the destruction of 
all that he held most valuable in this 
world, and the violation of the sanctities 
of his private correspondence, and the 


abuse of a furious mob against his 
political aspirations and_ his religious 
faith. 


It gave to Lindsey, as Belsham says, 
‘* That deep commanding sense of piety 
towards God, which was the master-spring 
of all his actions, and the true key to 
his whole conduct in _ life that 
generous zeal for civil and_ religious 
hberty, that magnanimity of soul under 
losses and persecutions, that cheerful and 
thankful spirit which never deserted him, 
that Christian patience which no suffering 
could exhaust, that entire devotedness to 
God, that dutiful resignation to his will 
and firm confidence in his promises which 
no adversity could shake.’’ 

‘‘ During the whole of his illness,’’ 
says William Frend, in his memoir of 
Lindsey, ‘‘no complaints escaped him. 
He was ever cheerful, ever ready to enjoy 
what remained of the comfort of life with 
thankfulness to his Maker. ... . . 
Almost the last words that he uttered arti- 
culately were, ‘ Whatever God wills is 
best.’ ”” 

‘* They who possess the filial spirit of 
the Christian Religion,’’ says Belsham, 
‘“learn not only to abstain from all fret- 
fulness and murmuring under the visita- 
tions of divine Providence, but also to bear 
losses, sufferings, and bereavements with 
quiet submission, with dutiful resignation, 
with cheerful hope, and even with gratitude 
and thankfulness.’ 

Mice s aba 
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THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE 
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Translation of the Article in the 
“ Mibbert Journal” of January, 1907. 
By EK. L. H. Taomas, B.A. 
1S 


Tits Manifestations in France. 


So far, I have almost confined myself 
to statements without proofs, and have 
repeated that the crisis exists, that it is 
deep-seated, and has assumed an import- 
ance that cannot easily be exaggerated. It 
is time now to be more precise, and to 
offer names and facts. 

The religious crisis is manifesting itself 
in all directions at once, and there is not a 
thing, not even excluding the .Liturgy, 
that is not in process of being, not over- 
thrown, but quickened from the stand- 
point of evolution. Instead of seeing in 
the Liturgy a mass of formularies, criticism, 
by dint of science and love, is finding 
within them the gradual effect of the 
labour of the centuries, and the memorial 
of the paths along which peor humanity 
has wended its way towards a conception 
of religion ever more deep, efficacious and 
spiritual. Hence the need for the study 
of all those odd and repellent formularies, 
which, at first sight, might seem a tedious 
collection of the errers of the human mind, 
a study which now is invested with a new 
method, and a new importance, as dis- 
playing the history of the soul of a people, 
the ancestral soul of a people, to which 
our own soul is still inevitably bound by 
so many delicate bonds. 

Nay, more, the Pagan formularies, the 
presence of which in the Catholic Liturgy 
has so often astonished and repelled the 
Protestants are susceptible now of explana- 
tion and illumination, and assume a new 
significance and value of their own. They 
constitute a part of our heritage. To 
destroy them, to expel them, would be as 
inept as to go straightway and’ destroy 
the Coliseum or the Acropolis, under the 
pretext that these monuments no longer 
correspond to anything in the state of our 
present moral. life. 

I have spoken of the Liturgy because it 
was perhaps easier to tell of the labour of 
the reform that isin process of transforming 
and reconquering it, but, indeed, there is 
no province of religious thought or even 
of human activity that entirely escapes the 
energetic attention of the young Catholics. 
Exegesis, dogmatic, history and philosophy 
were the first to be approached, but 
politics, pedagogics, and the very concep- 
tion of the sacerdotal ministry, are like- 
wise in course of transformation under our 
very eyes. You have but to read the 
works of M. Klein, M. Fonsegrive, and of 
M. Fogazzaro, to find a type of priest, of 
which neither the Council of Trent, nor 
the Council of the Vatican, had even so 
much as dreamt. Now this conception is 
virtually victorious, and its strength lies 
in the fact that it has followed quite legiti- 
mately and naturally from the ancient con- 
ceptions, and is not a contradiction, but an 
expansion of them. 
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The Catholic Crisis was revealed to the 
general public through the agitation in 
connection with the name of M. Loisy, 
but we have just gathered that it took its 
ris? much further back, and that M. Loisy, 
far from being the originator or sole 


labourer in the field, is but one of its 


numberless expressions. But he is the 


adequate expression of it, so to speak, as 
touching the most delicate. problems, and 


as investing everything with a new spirit. 

Tn fact, the more admirable the labours 
of Protestant exegesis are, the easier it was 
to remodel them purely and simply, and 
beginning them afresh, succeed in perfect- 
ing them. Now, what M. Loisy did was 
quite anothér thing. 

Whatever external resemblances there 
may be between his exegesis and the 
exegesis of Protestantism, they are, for all 
that, completely different, because their 
methods are totally opposed to each other. 
Protestant exegesis starts out from a 
scientifically abstract conception, quite 
bare, so to speak, and unrelated. Its 
business is to discover the thought of the 
author. This effort to discover the thought 
of the author is not, it is true, for M. 
Loisy a matter of secondary importance, 
but it takes in his system a second place. 


Our exegete starts out with a concrete 


conception, with a conception of a fact, a 


conception at once past and present, the 
conception of the church, of that society, 
equally difficult to define, and yet more 
visible and more productive of energy than 
the political society. The sacred books 
are, to be sure, the expression of the 
thoughts of men, but they are, to begin 
with, and above all, the expression of the 
life of the Church which adopted these and 
no others, and discriminated them from 


others. 


M. Loisy is a marvellous exegete, second 
to none of the princes of this science, where 
study of details is concerned ; but, admir- 
able as are his works for their erudition, 


this modest, silent man, who has opened 
up new horizons to their intelligence and 


to their heart. 


A large part of the general public has 
seen little of all this except from the 


outside. M. Loisy has had, unfortunately, 


many historiographers who were not all 


endowed with the fine and plastic intelli- 


gence of M. Paul Desjardins.*' They were, |) 
in the main, keenly anxious to keep their |. 


readers rapidly posted up with information. 
The difficulties encountercd by M. Loisy 
as he proceeded, and the condemnation of 
the Index, contributed, in no small 


measure, to mislead opinion, and to]: 


represent him as a rationalistic priest, or 
in some vague way a rebel against the 
Church. 

Whilst at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
M. Loisy was reviving the science of 
Exegesis, others, whose names are less 
popular, but whose influence has been no 
less profound, were likewise labouring— 
often enough without knowing it—to 
impatt to Catholic thought a new orienta- 
tion, men like Messrs. Maurice Blondel, 
Edouard Le Roy, and Pére Laberthonniére, 
and others, again, whom it were better not 
to mention by name, so as not to expose 
them to the blind piety of their adver- 
saries, have made many disciples and sown 
seed that is springing up on all sides. 
Nothing, as a matter of fact, would be 
more mistaken than to suppose that the 
Catholic crisis is the work of a little clan 
of intellectuals, entirely out of touch with 
the mass of the people. It has penetrated 
everywhere and everybody. The cohesion 
of the movement, which betrays no evi- 
dence of being deliberately organised, is 
nevertheless perfect. And there can be no 
better proof of this than the fact that if 
you except the politico-clerical press, sunk 
as in a quagmire, in its dream of reaction, 
and magazines of good works, not to say 
business magazines, it can be maintained, 
whether people like it or not, that nearly 
all the Catholic periodicals have opened 


they could have had nothing but a scientific 
influence had they only been erudite and 
nothing more. Their importance and re- 
sounding fame in men’s minds spring from 
quite another cause. They spring from 
the circumstance that this savant, although 
suspected of heresy in certain Catholic 
quarters, is actually in the act of .con- 
structing one of the bases of the Catholicism 


their columns, at some time or other, to 
articles imbued with the new ideas. Is 
not this the evidence of a thing that is 
alive 2 

It would not be difficult to enumerate a 
whole series of reviews of which the same 
could be said—the Revue du Clergé Fi an- 
cars, the Correspondant, the Annales de 


of to-morrow. 


A time comes when the scientific appre- 
hension of the text no longer suffices, when, 
bafiled, as it were, it comes to a standstill, 
and when it waits to be completed and 
crowned by that feeling of communion 
It is our 
thought that is herein question, inasmuch 


which unites us with the past. 


as it is the thought of our ancestors. It 


belongs to us. These ideas, be they 


fetishistic or grandiose, childish or coarse, 
have been thought by men who set out on 
that pilgrimage to truth, with which we 
ourselves are now associated. It is in such 
an atmosphere as this—composed of love, 
of reverence, of liberty, and of the need 
for progress—that exegesis ceases to be a 
dead science. Now, it is this resurrection 
that M. Loisy has effected, and that is why, 
in all the seminaries of Europe, there are 
young priests whose eyes brighten with 
intense joy when they can approach any 
happy mortal who has paid a visit to 
Garnay, and who can give them news of 


Philosophie Chrétienne, the Revue @ histoire 
et de Inttérature, the Quinzaine, Demain.t 

This is a hasty enumeration, given hap- 
hazard, and I must certainly have forgotten 
some. Perhaps the janissaries of ortho- 
doxy will compass the extinction of one or 
other of them. Well, they will speedily 
reappear, the day after, under new names, 
in better fighting form by reason of their 
struggles, and rid of some portion of their 
retrograde elements. If the Roman 
authority listened to the denunciations 
daily levelled at it, it would comprise in its 
reprobation, besides the periodicals already 
enumerated, nearly all the recent produc- 
tions, and in this number would, first of all, 
be included the Semaines Sociales and the 
Silon. Hatred and fear have a strange 

* Of. ‘ Catholicesine et Critique.” By Paul 
Desjardins. 8vo, 122 pp. At the offices of the 
Union pour la Véerité, 152 rue Vaugirard, Paris, 

+ Demain, a weekly, full of a popular pre- 
sentment of facts and ideas, 12.50 per annum, 
Offices; 2 rue Simon Maupin, Lyons, 


way of sharpening men’s perceptions. 


themselves removed from Loisy or from 
Fogazzaro,are manifestations, on a different 
‘soil of the self-same stirring of the sap. _ 


In Italy. 


In Italy the same causes are producing 
the same effects, with an _ indefinable 
element intermingled. A more popular, 
plastic, eloquent, and sunny element marks 
the movement. 


venerable prelates, yet bold and optimistic 
as young combatants of twenty; names 
‘of young men who, like the saints of old, 
are renouncing luxury and light pleasures 
to delve their furrows like any labourer of 
the field ; names of shy saints with dreamy 


eyes, artless, fresh, and vigorous, close — 


kindred to those of whom Donatello was. 
thinking when he created his St. George ; 
names of women who have earned the 
signal glory of being calumniated for their 
activity and their convictions, by the 
clerical press and the virtuous Jesuits ! 


The characteristic of the religious crisis ° 


in Italy has been that it has placed in the 
same rank social and scientific concerns, 
and that it has comprehended that the 


same impulse which was leading men to ~ 


seek new scientific methods was likewise 


leading them to seek modes of new action © 


in relation to political and sociological 
questions. The publications of the Abbé 


Murri not only approach social questions © 


with entire candour, but they are likewise’ 
admirable instruments of intellectual train- 
ing.* 

In his case, as in the case of his disciples 


and friends, who are now widely scattered . 


throughout Italy, one feels the passion for 
liberty and Italianity which opens a way 
for them to all hearts. Italianity is an 
emotion so complex and so profound that 
it is well-nigh impossible to define it. 
Italianity possesses nothing visibly- in 


common with the nationalism so frequently - 


met with in other countries. It is, on one 


side, a feeling of the beauty of the Italian 


land, and of the originality of its genius ; 
and on another side, it is the clear cempre- 


hension that without Italy the eveluticn of 


humanity would lack one cf its essential 
factors. Nor does Italianity take as its 


basis a sentiment of egotism or pride, cr, ’ 


in a word, a hateful, withering, and sterile 
particularism ; but, on the contrary, it 
springs from a deep sense of the co- 
operation of all nations, and from an 
energetic instinct of love and solidarity. 
When one remembers that the Abbé 
Murri has barely attained his thirty-fifth 
year, and when one realises all that he has 
so far accomplished, and when one con- 
templates the ever increasing number of 
journals and reviews that, throughout 
the Peninsula, spread his views and his 
new methods of work, it is, indeed, a 
subject for marvel. If the results are so 
prolific and so deep-seated, it is owing to 
the fact that the Abbé Murri has been 
favoured by the best kind of co-operation— 
the co-operation, that is, of circumstances. 


* Of especially the Rivista di Cultura (bi-. 


monthly) ; 8 frs. per annum. Offices: Societi 


Nazionale di Cultura, 83 piazza Sant’ Hustachio, 


Rome. 


The denunciators are right. For assuredly 
ithe Semaines Sociales, as well as the 
| Silon, however far they may imagine 


Names crowd to our lips, names of. 
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He has had the good fortune to be able to 
sow the seed on a thoroughly prepared soil. 

His work is=not known outside ‘the 
borders of Italy so well as it deserves to be 
known. This arises, no doubt, from the 
circumstance that his work is characterised 
by thoroughness and efficiency. The 
young Italian Catholics study and act, 
and hitherto they had hardly produced a 
literature, when lo! this very year their 
voice was so raised as to be heard through- 
out Europe and beyond. 

‘In his Santo, in fact, M. Fogazzaro 
appears as the herald of the new “school. 
All the prepossessions, the ideas, and the 
aspirations of the Catholic élite find expres- 
sion through his pen, with an amplitude 
and harmony which constitute this book a 
landmark in the history of religion. Its 
beauty consists in the sincerity that 1s the 
fruit of a realised experience. 


By his past, and by temperament, My. 


Fogazzaro was, in all departments of his 
hfe, what may be called a conservative. 
But he has been not only courageous 
enough to think his thought to a logical 
conclusion, but also, ag a consequence, to 
exemplify his thought in practice, and 
become the apostle of the Catholic revival. 

His book, therefore, is the story of a 
soul, but of an eminently representative 
soul. Whilst he is narrating the story of 
an individual crisis, he is also relating the 
story of the crisis which is unfolding itself 
in ths case of the élite of the Church, and 
he has contributed to its solution. And 
with him, and with his hero, thousands 
upon thousands of consciences have passed 
out of a Catholicism of birth, or chance, or 
habit, into a personal, conscious, and 
fruitful Catholicism. 

So, then, in the case of Murri, as in the 
cas3 of Fogazzaro, the very basis of 
Catholicism, instead of being a passive 
obedience, an acceptance of a yoke, and a 
renunciation, is, on the contrary, an active, 
joyous, reasoned obedience, an affirmation, 
a fulness of life, and an ascension, 

This is the explanation of the vast 
success that has attended the new point of 
view. His adversaries, to explain these 
things, have conjured up the existence of 
some conspiracy or other and dark machina- 
tions. In reality, these ideas have an ally 
in the depths of every heart, and there 
would be no difficulty in enumerating the 
names of priests who but yesterday were 
the implacable adversaries of the young 
Catholics, but who to-day are resolute 
followers 

I mentioned just now. the seminaries, 
where the unfolding and diffusion of the 
new methods were so rapid; but nothing, 
really, escapes this influence, inasmuch as 
the same needs of work and of liberty are 
experienced by every mind, and I could 
cite a certain convent of Dominican ladies 
where the letters of Father Tyrrell were 
read with enthusiasm, and whence flowers 
were sent to the monument of Savonarola. 

And the evolution of Tommaso Scotti, 
far from being an isolated or individual 
instance, is an eminently representative 
ease: Scotti be elongs to the most aristo- 
cratic circles of Milan, but he had the good 
fortune to find amongst the clergy entrusted 
with his education a man of an incom- 
parable intellectual and moral standing. 
The pupil has been worthy of the master, 
and it is true to say that Scotti; who is 


only now about twenty-eight years of age, 
has not ceased to put into practice his 
ideas with an ever-increasing intensity and 
sincerity. The war that political and 
religious conservatism has declared against 
the young Catholics has only resulted in 
deepening his reflection and inducing him 
to strengthen his positions, and ultimately 
to write to the Abbé Murri a public letter 
of ardent sympathy, with the information 
that henceforth, in the struggle, he would 
take his stand side by side with him.* 
This letter ought to be read by all who 
would understand the movement which is 
impelling all that is best in Italy, not, I 
cannot too often repeat, towards revolt and 
doctrinal negation, but towards an intensity 
of life and thought of which the doctrinal 
affirmations of yesterday were the ground- 
work, the project and anticipation. 

Ecclesiastical authority has long been 
likened to a mother. No comparison could 
be more just or more fruitfully suggestive, 
for the authority of parents, being absolute 
in principle and absolute in fact during the 
infancy of the child, is ina state of per- 
petual change. Its true function is to 
strive to render itself unnecessary. 

-But there are occasionally to be found 
parents who do not grasp this transitional 
function that Nature has assigned to them. 
They behave as if children were made for 
them and not they for children; Their 
intentions are excellent, but they compass 
nothing but the misery of their children. 
For, whether the children revolt or simply 
submit, the result is equally deplorable: 

Now, Ecclesiastical authority is actually 
pursuing a similar course of mistaken 
actions. The good child, who does not 
make a noise, 1s her ideal. She loves her 
children, but when she sees them climbing 
up on to a stool to look through the window 
she confiscates the stool and then condemns 
the window. To all her sons eager for life 
and space and light she would like to 
reply, lke a religious lady of my ac- 
quaintance, ** Come, my darling, here are 
scissors and paper; amuse yourself in 
cutting out paper flowers.’’ 

There comes a time when we don’t want 
to cut out paper flowers, or when we can 
no longer do so. 

This tendency to coddle,; and to treat 
men as eternal minors, is the natural rock 
on which all authority threatens to go to 
wreck, but never had such a glaring 
instance of it been seen as in the case of the 
Papal Bull Pezni Panimo of July 22, 1906, 
addressed by Pius X. to all the Bishops of 
Italy. It may be truly said that the 
Pope put his whole soul into it. Here you 
can far better get at him and study him 
than in the Encyclicals on the Separation, 
or in the Papal Bulls on his accession to the 
Pontificate, which allowed far less liberty 
and originality to his pen. Not that the 
Papal Bull Poem Panimo possesses any 
originality, but its lack of it to such an 
extraordinary degree constitutes for it a 
claim to originality. 

These pages ought to be read, displaying 
as they do in every line either a defence or 
a threat, in every paragraph a sort of 
chain, wherein authority appears before 
us only in its aspect of coercion, negation, 
prohibition, where it shows itself dis- 

*<‘Tia Nostra Orisi.’ Open Letter, 0-20 


centimes, at the offices of the Societa di Cultura, 
83 piazza Sant’ Hustachio, Rome, 


couraged and discouraging, haughty and 
vanquished, bitter, *acrid, morbid, and, 
into the bargain, strange, indifferent, or 
hostile to all the causes towards which her 
children’s hearts are irresistibly escaping. 

What will be the consequences? Some 
of the Italian Catholics will find no hard- 
ship in submission. In the Church, as in 
the family, there are big fellows of eighteen 
who still love to play with dolls and cut 
out paper figures. Rickety intellects, they 
will go on making paper flowers, they will 
go on being created Papal chamberlains of 
the cloak and sword, or knights of the 
order of the golden spur. 

From others, Pius X. will exact a eal 
external loyalty, under which will be 
concealed scepticism, indifference, sarcasm, 
and, it may be, the epicureanism of the 
practical life. 

Others, finally, will break the chain, and; 
in my opinion, they will be in the wrong. 
But for the mass of the people things will 
continue to proceed as in a family. ‘* 1d 
tempo € galant ’womo,’’ says the Italian 
proverb. Time will solve many problems 
which at present seem quite insoluble. We 
must not be in too great a hurry. 

The act of Pius X. has only been enthusi? 
astically welcomed by the Voltairian Con- 
servatives, zealous to support a Church 
which they hope will repay them with 
usury. As for the true Catholics, they have 
extended to it a respectful but sorrowiul 
reception. Pius X. will not understand, 
but the successor that the future reserves 
for him is, it may be, even now taking 
account of the elements that cannot be 
coerced, in that movement which is 
drawing the young to gaze on new horizons. 
And, who knows ? perhaps the successor of 
the successor will take account of what 
in that movement is beautiful and saintly. 
I shall be reminded, no doubt, of the 
immutability of the Papacy. But that is 
a one-sided and erroneous view which we 
only ought to have accepted under the 
law of non-lability to obligations beyond 
the sufficiency of the assets. 


Conclusion. 


If I have made myself clearly under- 
stood, it should not be difficult to see that 
young Catholicism, far from constituting a 
revolt, is a revival; far from representing 
a tendency to unbelief, it is a tendency of 
faith. And it is obvious that if the inno- 
vators, as they are called, are on such 
comfortable terms with Protestants, if they 
do not morbidly fight shy of them, ag 
hitherto was the wont, that is because 
they have gone beyond them, and because 
the Protestant doctrine appears to them 
like the authentic sister of scholasticism; 
and, at once, as respectable and as 
ephemeral as her elder sister. 

Clericalism was on the point of turning 
the Church into a sect. These others (the 
young Catholics) recall her old name of 
Catholic, and intend that the reality shall 
correspond to the word. They intend to 
be the heirs of all the past, heirs who are 
turning to account their heritage, and 
whose gaze is directed to the future to 
prepare it. 

Hence that odd title, at first sight, of 
Demain (to-morrow) and of Domani (to- 
morrow), which two periodicals have, 
without collusion, simultaneously adopted, 
in France and in Italy. How many 
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journals are there which, if they divulged 
their programme, ought to be entitled 
Hier (yesterday) ? 


It is not, then, for them a question of. 


not thinking, but of thinking, in abridg- 
ment, all the thought of the centuries, not 
so as to choose from them a particular 
instant, as the eclectics might do, but so 
as to furnish this tradition with a new 
link. By reason of these prepossessions 
they find themselves on a level with 
contemporary thought and with the aspira- 
tions of the proletariat. 

These it is who also chant the song of 
emancipation, for they are preparing for 
it. As they hear their song of liberty and 
see them toiling manfully, many of the 
people will come to understand that 
genuine liberty is no mere child’s play, but 
the need to assume full responsibility for 
one’s own life, so as to work harder and 
work better. 

The unity of the Church, which, so far, 
had been above all things, disciplinary and 
doctrinal, begins to assume a_ fuller, 
intenser, and more efficacious meaning. It 
is a union of living forces, not for any one 
given efiort, but for the advancement of 
the New Heaven and the New Earth 
spoken of in the Bible. 

The young Catholics are thus more 
Catholic than their elders, for they compre- 
hend more. Ardent and generous, they 
advance to meet those who are yet un- 
known to them, and, seeing them afar offin 
the dimmest distance, they make ready to 
bless them. In all this there is no capitula- 
tion to unbelief, no make-shift oppor- 
tunism, no mere insipid religiosity. But 
there is in all this not only the feeling, but 
the realised experience, that we are all 
brothers. There is, in all this, love and 
faith, faith that in raising up before our 
eyes future realities, helps us to prepare 
them. 

_ Far indeed are we removed from the 
sectarianism and the clericalism that of 
old reigned alternately in France, Their 
power is far enough from being extinct, 
but the force that will one day extinguish 
them is already operating in our midst. 

PavuL SaBATIER. 

Chantegrillet pres Crest (Dréme), 
December 10, 1906. 


Or Mr. Haigh’s ‘“‘ Sir Galahad ot the 
Slums ’’ (Liverpool Booksellers’ Co.), the 
Publishers’ Circuiar says : 

‘‘ Many writers have in recent times 
attempted to portray slum-life in fic- 
tion, but few with so large a measure of 
success as Mr. Haigh. He avoids undue 
sentimentality, and has a picturesque and 
humorous touch, which relieves the grey 
setting of many of his incidents. He intro- 
duces us to a large number of characters, 
all racily sketched, and a few of his men 
and women are very finely drawn. Vernon 
Carruthers, the altruist and idealist, and 
Frank Heraldy, the man of the world, are 
well contrasted, and the manner in which 
they tackle many of the problems that face 
them in the grim underworld of Liverpool 
forms the greater portion of the interest of 
this sincere and earnest story. There are 
pathos and tragedy in Mr. Haigh’s work, 
and it deserves the attention of all those 
interested in social problems.’’ 
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EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM. 
‘* New Harmony.’’ 


WHEN a social reformer contends for 
co-operation, mutual helpfulness, and har- 
monious organisation of all industry for the 
common good instead of mere individual 
action, of competitive strife for personal 
gain, his contention is so obviously in 
harmony with the teaching of the New 
Testament that every professing Christian 
must at least approve of the principles he 
enunciates. And if the reformer should 
attempt to put his principles into practice 
and actually carry them out in a social 
experiment, his attempt should surely 
have the sympathy of all Christian people. 
If the experiment should succeed, it should 
be the business of the Churches to see that 
the world should know it and should never 
be allowed to forget it; and if it should 
fail, surely it should not be for Christians 
too eagerly to hold up the failure to the 
world to the discredit of their own teaching 
and the discouragement of reform. 

Of course, if their religious principles of 
brotherly helpfulness and harmony really 
do break down and prove impracticable 
when put to the test of working experience, 
the fact must be admitted, however 
sorrowlul a fact it may be; but surely, 
before admitting it as a fact, every possible 
care should be taken to ascertain whether 
it really is the principles that have failed 
or only some misapplication of them— 
some injudicious attempt to make them 
work under conditions that foredoom them 
to failure. 

Unhappily, that is not commonly the 
way of the Christian world. When some 
enthusiast—professing or non-professing 
Christian—gets some reforming bee in his 
bonnet and sets about to show the world 
how life ought to be lived, and comes to 
grief in the attempt, the Churches seem 
just as ready as others to hold the reformer 
up to scorn, and to point to the ruins of 
his scheme as a warning and a proof of the 
futility of his principles. 

Let us take one of those American 
experiments that have been recently 
alluded to in these columns, and see, if we 
can, what was the aim of the experi- 
mentalist, and why he failed. We will 
take the famous New Harmony scheme of 
Robert Owen’s. One cannot, of course, go 
very fully into the subject in a single 
article, but it may be useful to put as 
briefly as possible just the main facts of 
the story. 

Owen had the deepest sympathy with 
the sufferings of the poor, and he had a 
strong conviction that they ought to have 
shared more directly and more fully in the 
enormous increase in the world’s productive 
powers by the development of machinery. 
His study of the subject had convinced him 
—even so far back as the early part of the 
nineteenth century—that the industrial 
world had reached a point in its unfolding 
at which co-operation should replace com- 
petition. All the world knows something 
of the success of the great co-operative 
movement of which Robert Owen was a 
pioneer, but he had a great ambition to 
found an entirely new society on the new 
principle, and in 1824 what seemed a 
splendid opportunity of doing so presented 
itself. He was at the time the flourishing 
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manager and part proprietor of the new 
Lanark cotton mills, and he had the offer 
of a ready-made village of 160 buildings, 
with 30,000 acres of land, in Ohio. It was 
an estate that had been colonised by a party 
of Schismatic Lutherans from Wurtemburg 
in 1813. ‘* Harmonie,’’ as they called it, 
had been a communistic and celibate 
society entirely controlled by Pastor Rapp, 
and materially it had been so successful 
that in twenty-one years the capital of the 
settlement had increased from 25 dollars 
per head to 2,000 dollars—or somewhere 
about ten times the average for the United 
States at that time. The Germans were 
fat and flourishing, but stolid and un- 
aspiring, and Pastor Rapp seems to have 
grown weary of his flock, and was about 
to break it up. Here was a fine oppor- 
tunity for a little new world, a chance of 
showing what men could be made by 
a really healthy industrial and_ social 
system, and Robert Owen, the secularist, 
the infidel, the atheist, as the good old 
world called him, spent 150,000 dollars of 
his own money in the purchase of the 
village of ‘‘ Harmonie ’’ and 20,000 acres 
of land around it, and left his luxurious 
home and fine business to see what he 
could do to show the world a good, healthy 
lead on what were essentially the very 
principles of the New Testament. 

It was right nobly done, but it should be 
remembered that a hundred years ago 
society was not greatly perplexed by any 
multiplicity of reforming schemes, and had 
had very little practical experience such as 
Owen’s venture required. His principles 
were right if Christianity is true, but in the 
application of them he had to do his own 
thinking and beat out his own path, and 
there is no doubt he made the gravest 
mistakes. His son, Dale Owen, says that, 
to begin with, he made a mistake in buying 
that particular estate. It was a bad 
investment. ‘‘ It lay in an interior nook 
of country, off any main line of travel, 
actual or projected, and on a river navigable 
by steamers for only a few months of the 
year.’’ The colony was thus very isolated 
—and isolation is bad, and, to a large 
proportion of people, intolerable. But, 
what was more important, New Harmony 
was very remote from markets, and 
markets are, of course, absolutely essential 
to all progressive communities. It is 
ridiculous to run down trade and traders, 
though it is legitimate enough to oppose 
the present competitive system of trade. 
But trade and markets we must have; 
they represent the world’s exchange, and a 
community cut off from exchanging with 
the world around is bound to become 
stagnant and decadent. As I have before 
pointed out in these columns, where you 
have plenty of land and plenty of unem- 
ployed people it is as easy to create a 
market as it is to raise market produce, 
but of course it requires unlimited capital, 
and, even with that, some exchange with 
outside markets there must be. Owen 
had something under 1,000 people in New 
Harmony, and as they had abundance of 
pasturage, they could keep sheep and 
cattle, and they were able to make far 
more soap and candles and glue than they 
could possibly use, but they could not sell 
their surplus. If Owen could have brought 


along another 1,000 people there would 
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have been the demand for these super- 
fluities, and with every added thousand 
adjustments would have been easier and 
the establishment of outside communica- 
tion more practicable. But Owen could 
not do this. 

Then, again, he is commonly held to have 
made another fatal mistake in throwing 
open his gates to all comers without any 
discrimination whatever. He had at the 
outset unlimited faith in the . power of 
good social conditions to make good men. 
It was the faith of a good man, and though 
I cannot discuss the point, I may say that 
I am not at all sure that in this admission 
of all comers he went wrong—at all events, 
from his point of view. But of course he 
got a very miscellaneous company— 
‘* radicals, enthusiastic devotees to prin- 
ciple, honest latitudinarians, and lazy theor- 
ists, with a sprinkling of unprincipled 
sharpers.’’ Whether right or wrong in 
forming his company, he certainly made a 
yievous mistake in the governmental 
system he adopted for such a mob. He 
began with unbounded faith in liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, but he was wiser 
before he had done. He found that there 
was an element of time which he had left 
out of account. It is impossible all at 
once to make bad, or even indifferent, men 
into good ones by any combination of 
circumstances, and this seems at length to 
have dawned upon the enthusiast. He 
did, indeed, originally arrange for a 
novitiate of two or three years before any 
of his villagers should have any claim 
on land or other property or take any part 
in government; but, having planted his 
colony and stayed there a month, he had 
to return to England, and during his 
absence the ideas and ambitions of the 
motley throng developed very rapidly, and 
on his return there was a clamour for 
popular government and community of 
property, and to the astonishment of his 
two sons, who were with him, Owen drew 
up a constitution by which ‘‘ all members, 
according to their ages, not according to 
the actual! value of their services, were to 
be furnished as nearly as possible with 
similar food, clothing, and education, and 
as soon as practicable they were to live in 
similar houses and in all respects to be 
accommodated alike,’’ while the govern- 
ment was to be vested in a council con- 
sisting of all adult residents. This seems 
to have been actually tried for a time, and 
things went right merrily. They had a 
fine band of music, they played at soldiers, 
they had one evening a week for discussion, 
another for a concert, and a third for 
dancing; but over all sorts of serious 
business discord broke out and. divisions 
arose, and Owen was entreated to take 
autocratic command of the whole concern. 
This he endeavoured to do; but what was 
wanted was a little statesmanship that 
could apply principles with practical 
sagacity and discretion, and could rule 
with a firm grip. His community was in 
pretty much the position of one of our 
Crown Colonies, and it needed a colonial 
governorship for which Robert Owen was 
altogether unfit. His great trust was In 
education, but he forgot that education is 
a very slow business at the best, and when 
he tried to bring it to bear upon his scratch 
crew of all ages they would not stand it. 
In little more than twelve months he was 
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himself forced to admit that the whole 
scheme was a dismal failure, and within 
about eighteen months, I think, he gave it 
up and came back home with a loss of 
200,000 dollars—nearly all his wealth ; 
and from that time to this people have 
pointed to New Harmony as a signal 
illustration of the failure of Socialism and 
the wisdom of laissez faire. 

It really illustrates nothing of the kind. 
It would be just about as reasonable to 
talk about the failure of education, because 
Owen tried to bring its power to bear on 
the lives and characters of grown people, 
and found that that could not be done to 
any effect in the evenings of a single 
winter. In a thousand ways the Col- 
lectivist principle of social life has ad- 
vanced, and is advancing, and the attempt 
to discredit the principle by pointing to 
such a failure as Robert Owen’s on the 
Ohio is about as right and wise as it would 
be to rail against the living, vital principle 
that is ever throbbing through the forest 
because some injudicious person, out of 
due season, has taken up a tree and trans- 
planted it in another climate and another 
soil and the tree has died. 

GeorGE IF. Mituin. 


Some of the Bristol clergy are engaged 
in a piece of work which would have 
rejoiced the heart of John Ruskin or 
Wilham Morris. This is nothing less than 
digging the foundations and building the 
walls of a much-needed Church Hall at 
Fishponds. The population of the district 
is rapidly increasing, and the parish is not 
wealthy. Here we have an apt illustra- 
tion of an over-familiar experience—where 
money is most needed it is most hard to 
come by. The Bishop and Canons and 
lesser dignitaries have discovered that there 
are at least two ways of obtaining a Church 
Hall. There is the simple method of 
signing a contract, but there is also the 
more direct, if more arduous, plan of 
building it yourself. And this latter is 
the interesting resolve of the churchmen 
of Bristol. Accordingly, clergy and 
parishioners are to be seen as diggers, 
wheelbarrow wheelers, hodmen, and brick- 
layers. Artisans, architects, labourers, 
preachers toil together, each doing what he 
can. The man of skill for skilled work; 
the man who can but wield a spade and a 
pair of arms, be he the Bishop himself, just 
wields the spade. And so the work goes 
forward. The cynic might doubt,whether 
the building will be as true and strong as if 
only professional builders were engaged. But 
one thing is certain. The Hall will find 
its usefulness immensely increased by the 
fine memory of the circumstances under 
which it was erected. The parishioners 
will understand more fully how hard 
clergymen work, and the clergy will have 
a more feeling perception of the labourer’s 
life. 

Tue Seedsower this month is of special 
interest. It contains a review by Mr. 
Allanson Picton of Mr. Lloyd Thomas’s 
little book, ‘‘ A Free Catholic Church,’’ a 
sermon by the Rev. F. K. Freeston on 
“The Substance of Faith,’’ and an 
address by the Rev. Joseph Wood on 
‘¢ Tmmanence and Incarnation,’? 
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{Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as posseble, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

— 


Belfast: First Presbyterian Church.— 
It appears that our announcement last week that 
the Rev. H. J. Rossington had accepted this 
pulpit was premature, but prophetic, as the 
forms of the Presbyterian Order had not then 
been completed. A special meeting of the con- 
gregation was held last Sunday morning, after 
service conducted by tho Rev. W. S. Smith, de - 
puted by the Presbytery of Antrim to preside. 
A unanimous call was given to Mr. Rossington, 
and signed by about seventy of those present. 
It has since been accepted. 

Brighton.—The last week evening lecture of 
the season was given in the New-road Lecture 
Hall, by Alderman William Thompson, of 
Richmond, on ‘A National Housing Policy ’— 
a most interesting and practical address. 
Recently Dr. Benham lectured on ‘ Milk,” 
pointing out the importance of a pure milk 
supply and the means of securing it. The minister 
and the church committee arrange these lec- 
tures, which are, however, attended by a 
number of social reformers of various connec- 
tions. The aim is to get expert guidance on 
various phases of the social problem. : 

Edinburgh,—An interesting series of special 
services at St. Mark’s Chapel (promoted by the 
M‘Quaker Trustees) was brought to a close last 
Sunday, when the Rev. Gertrud von Petzold 
preached two eloquent sermons to large congre- 
gations,ther subjects being the ‘‘ Prophetess 
Deborah” and “Salvation Jthrough the Cross.” 
Other who took part were, besides the minister 
of the congregation, the Revs. James Forrest, 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, and W. Copeland Bowie. 

Ilford.—The experiment of two weekday 
lectures was recently tmed, but met with only 
moderate success as regards attracting the 
public, though very much enjoyed by the church 
members. ‘‘The Rey. R. J. Campbell on Sin” 
and ‘‘The New Theology,” were very ably dealt 
with by the Rev. E. Savell Hicks and the Rey. 
L, Jenkins Jones. The efforts towards the 
possession of a church, which commenced 
almost with the first service held at Seven 
Kings in January, 1906, are progressing. A 
suitable plot of land in a central and convenient 
position will in a few days be secured, thanks to 
the kind and generous donations to the land and 
building fund by Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence, 
£100; Mr. F. Nettlefold, £100; and the 
B. and F.U.A. £50, this last being conditional 
on £50 being raised locally. That responsibility 
has been undertaken after a conference between 
the General Committee and the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle. Acsale of work will take place early in 
October next, and other efforts are being made 
to augment the fund. Mr. Walter D. Welford, 
the hon. secretary, will be very glad to receive 
any useful hints from other Unitarians, who 
may have hed the same worktodo. His address 
is 61, Mansfieid-road, [lford. 

Ipswich.—The Friars’-street Social Guild 
has just consluded a very successful pro- 
gramme of interesting and profitable evenings ; 
thanks to the indefatigable efforts of the presi- 
dent, the Rev. L. Tavener, the secretary, Miss 
Pollard, and others. The object of the Guild is 
to develop the social and religious life of the 
church. There have been very pleasant social 
evenings. Lectures have been given by the 
Rev. L. Tavener (who during the session 
delivered two new lectures, ‘The Dawnof Art,” 
and ‘¢ The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood), Mr. R. 
Hamblin, Mr. T. Oliver Lee, Mr. 8. J. Hutley. 
Miss Tavener, Mrs. Manning Prentice, and 
others, ‘There were also musical evenings, and 
the teachers and elder scholars of the Sunday- 
school gave a most enjoyable evening, tableaux 
vivants from well-known pictures being much 
appreciated by a large audience. 

London: Bermondsey.—On Friday and 
Saturday, April 5 and 6, a dramatic performance 
entitled ‘Wallace: The Knight of Ellerslie,” 
was given at the Fort-road Church by the 
League of Comrades. The League is a young 
people’s society led by Mr. Seymour Marks in 
connection with the church, On Saturday 
evening especially there was a crowded and 
appreciative audience. On Sunday a young 
people’s induction service was conducted by the 
minister, the Rev. Jesse Hipperson. Ten young 
people were received into church fellowship. - 
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After a special sermon for the occasion, the 
consecration hymn, ‘Take my life and let it 
be,”’ was sung, and the minister, shaking hands 
with each of the new members, said: “In the 
name of the Fort-road Unitarian congregation 
I extend you each a hearty and sincere welcome 
into the fellowship of this church. May you 
become a bulwark of strength to us. We are 
a small church, striving to hold aloft the lamp 
of truth, and righteousness. Be earnest and 
sincere in your church life, and you will prove 
a great blessing to us aljl, and God grant that 
you may carry into your daily life the sanctify- 
ing influences which you will imbibe by your 
connection with this church.”’ The whole service 
was very impressive, and the memory of it will 
probably linger for life in the minds of those 
who took part in it. 

London: Essex Church.—An impressive 
service of self-consecration and church welcome 
was held on Sunday morning, March 24, the day 
being Palm Sunday, and also the school anni- 
versary. Three previous services of the same 
description haye been held since 1901. As in 
former cases, most of those taking part in the 
service had attended the minister’s preparation 
class. In the course of his address, the Rev. 
Frank K. Freeston told the life-story of Travers 
Madge, son of a former minister of the congre- 
gation. The first part was meant for the many 
Sunday-school scholars who were present ; the 
second part was spoken specially to the teachers, 
and the third to those who were to be received 
as church members. Travers Madge believed, 
not only in Sunday-schcols, but also in belonging 
to a church, and in making church membership 
asteal, and holy, and happy as it could possibly 
be. After going on one occasion to the church 
welcome of his friend Philip Carpenter, he de- 
scribed the service as all very beautiful and 
touching, but the giving of the right hand of 
fellowship as the most touching of all. The 
minister said: ‘<I do, indeed, hold out the right 
hand of Christian fellowship. God bless you.’ 
It was an act he could never forget. Mr. 
Freeston said, in conclusion: ‘‘ Friends, there are 
those with us;this morning who are willing, in 
the spirit of consecration, to receive this church 
welcome, and on this. Christian festal day of 
Palm Sunday. In the presence of you, their 
elders, in the presence of their parents, fellow 
teachers, Guild members and comrades, remem- 
bering the Christ-friend, and asking the blessing 
of God, you bid mo say to them in your name, 
‘The Spirit and the Church say, Come.’ ‘God 
bless you.’”’ He then came down to the 
lectern, and gave the charge and welcome into 
fellowship, as set forth in the Service Book, con- 
cluding with the words: ‘‘I now give to each 
of you the right hand of fellowship, and present 
you with our Book of Common Prayer in memory 
of this service, and invite you to enter your 
names in the Roll-book of this church.” 

London; Hampstead.—The Rev. Henry 
Gow preached again at Rosslyn Hill Chapel 
morning and evening last Sunday, and took the 
whole of the services, after an absence from his 
pulpit of three months, Owing to an accident at 
the end of last year. ; 

Maidstone.—A very successful annual meet- 
ing of the Earl-street congregation was held in 
the concert-hall on Wednesday evening, April 3. 
After tea, the Rey. A. Farquharson took 
the chair, and Mr. A. M. Ruck, the secretary, 
presented the annual report. It was, he said, 
a remerkable report for them in every way, and 
jt was due to Mr. Farquharson’s able ministry. 
The offertories had doubled during the year, and 
they were anxious that new members should 
become regular subscribers. They were very 
anxious that their minister should become resi- 
dent in Maidstone, and they had to face the 
question of building a schoolroom. Mr. F. W. 
Ruck; superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
in proposing the adoption of the report, 
said their evening congregations were now six 
times as large as eighteen months ago. Other 
speakers dwelt on the good work that was being 
done, and spoke with warm appreciation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Farquharson, and the hope that they 
would settle at Maidstone. The chairman said it 
was a great pleasure to preside over so enthu- 
siastic a meeting. The past year had been to 
him one of very hard but also of happy work, and 
his wife had also done her part. He urged the 
need ,for a schoolroom. Mr. M, A. Ruck was 
re-appointed secretary. 

Manchester District Association of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches.— 
At the annual meeting of the governing- body 


held this. week, the Rev. Charles Peach was 
elected president for the coming year, 

Manchester: Longsight.—Mr. Rossington 
informs us that our note of last week was 
inaccurate. He has, however, accepted the call 
to Belfast. 

Manchester: Oldham - road (Welcome 
Meeting).—There was a large gathering of 
ministers and other friends from neighbouring 
congregations at the Varley-street Schools on 
Saturday last, to rejoice with the Oldham-road 
congregation on the settlement of the Rev. W. 
Griffiths, Ph.D., B.D., as their new minister, 
The congregation has been without a minister 
for nearly three years, and as this year marks 
the jubilee of its foundation the new settlement 
comes at a happy time. After tea the chair 
was taken by Mr. S. Hyam, and the Rev. A. C. 
Smith offered prayer. The Chairman expressed 
the thanks of the congregation to the Home 
Missionary College, neighbouring ministers, and 
the lay preachers of the district, for helping them 
over a trying time. But even better than the 
help of friends was the discovery of preachers 
who had arisen out of the congregation, and 
spoken helpful words to their fellow members. 
Now they were happily settled, and they 
felt the choice they had made was worth the 
long period of waiting. Mr. J. R. Hill, super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, and organist, 
spoke a very earnest and eloquent word of 
welcome to Dr. Griffiths. Recalling the dedication 
of their beautiful church, he said, the late Rey. 
W. Gaske'l then repudiated the idea that their 
gospel was for the rich alone, and the late Ald. 
H. Rawson on the game occasion insisted on the 
truth. Now they were going to try once more 
to justify that faith. Oldham-road was a work- 
ing class district. Still the congregation was 
not dead, and it was not going to die. Mr. J. 
Fletcher Robinson (President of the District 
Association) joined in the welcome, and’ Dr, 
Griffiths replied. He said he felt such a spirit 
of hopefulness and faith ijn the congregation, 
he could almost imagine himself home again in 
Wales. The district with its great needs and 
its vast opportunities appealed to him. He be- 
lieved he had a message which would help it, 
and he would devote all his powers to its 
delivery. The Rev. W. G. Cadman spoke of 
his long and happy settlement at Oldham-road, 


and the Revs. Dendy Agate, George Evans, 


A. W. Fox, C. Peach, and other ministers pre- 
sent each added his word of good-will. The 


Rev. E. G. Evans, of Dukinfield, pleaded for | 


consideration for the special difficulties of a 
Welsh minister settled with an English congre- 
gation. An excel'eut meeting then closed with 
hymn and prayer. 

Manchester: Swinton.— Friends are re- 
minded of the bazaar on April 18, 19, and 20, 
to raise £300 for the Church Funds, particulars 
of which are advertised this week. 

Newport, Mon.—On Tuesday evening last, 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, President 
of the National Conference, commenced a round 
of visits to the Unitarian churches of South-East 
Wales with a service here, at which he delivered 
an impressive address on ‘‘ The New Theology 
and the Old Religion.” ‘‘ Theologies are many, 
but religion is one,” was the burden of the dis- 
course. A large audience listened intently to 
the eloquent plea for a re-statement of theology 
in harmony with modern science and religious 
experience. The reverent treatment of the 
theme, and the charitable attitude towards those 
who are working along other lines than our own, 
produced an impression which will long remain 
with everyone present, 

Norwich.—The annual business meeting of 
the Octagon Congregation was held on March 
26, Mr. G. A. King presiding. ‘The reports of 
the chapel committee and of various iustitutions 
were full of hope and promise. | During “the 
year 30 new names had been added to the list of 
subscribers, and there was every prospect of the 
good work being greatly strengthened when the 
Martineau Memorial Aall and schools were 
opened, The Rev. Alfred Hall, acknowledging 
an expression of thanks and appreciation of his 
ministry, said be had never come to an annual 
meeting with greater hopefulness than he did 
to the one they were now holding, ‘There was 
every reason to believe that the success that 
had marked the past year would be continued 
in the future. He was about to complete seven 
years of ministry in Norwich. He had. been 
with the congregation at one of the most critical 
periods of its history. During the first four 
years of his ministry, he saw friend after friend 


pass away, and the experience had been most 
depressing. He had sometimes wondered 
whether it would be possible to recover what 
had been lost by death, and three years ago he 
could not have hoped that the outlook would 
be so bright as it now was. The evening 
congregations had been larger than ever he had 
known them, and from the communications he 
had received he knew that many men in the 
city were beginning to take broader views of 
religion. He expressed the hopo that he might 
see the morning congregation improve to-the 
same extent as the evening ono had done. He 
ei them for the help they had given 
im. 

Oldbury.—The new organ andjmural tablet 
to the memory of the late Rey. Henry McKean 
were dedicated at a special service on Thursday ~ 
evening, April 4. The organ was opened by 
Mr. Herbert New, of Birmingham, with a few 
appropriate words on the power of music in 
religion, and the service then proceeded, Mr. A, 
Prince, ‘F.R.C.0. (organist uf Holy Trinity, 
Smethwick), presiding at the organ. The prayer 
of dedication was offered by the Rey. James C, 
Street, who also preached the sermon, in which 
he recalled the memory of his fellow student 
and friend of fifty years, speaking of his father 
also, Henry McKean, the elder, who was suc- 
ceeded in that pulpit by his son. Councillor W. 
Parkes, Chairman of the Oldbury Urban District 
Council, afterwards spoke, and paid a high tribute 
to Mr. McKean’s public work. Hethen unveiled 
the tablet, which bears the following iuscrip: 
tion:—“ This tablet is erected to perpetuate the 
memory of the Rev. Henry McKean, minister 
of this place of worship for over 46 years. 
During the whole of his life he devoted his great 
ability to all matters appertaining to the ‘good 
government of the town of Oldbury and the wel- 
fare of its inhabitants. Born at Alnwick, Sep- 
tember, 1835 ; died at Oldbury, June 24, 1904. 
Faithful unto death.’ Earlier in the same day 
the ministers of the district held their monthly 
meeting, when, after tea, the Rev. AH. Shelley, 
of Cradley, read a paper on “Church and 
Dissent.’* : 

# Rawtenstall.—On Gocd Friday and Saturday 
a grand art carnival was held, being opened on 
the first day by Mr. J. W.-Ramsbottom, and the 
second by Mr. William. Holden. The proceeds 
were in aid of the Church and Independence 
Funds. Hits 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

a 
SUNDAY, April 14. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. ARTHUR HurN, 
and 7, Rev. KE. Saver Hicks, M.A., ‘‘The 
Call-of the Sta:s.’’ os 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessr HirrERson, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DAPLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road. 
11, J. A. Hopson, M.A., ‘*A Point in the 
Education of Democracy”; 3.15, Young 
People’s Meeting; 7, W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 end 630. i 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Denpy Acats, B.A. ite 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. : 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H: Rawuinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7. Mr. G. J. 
ALLEN. : 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 
KE. Saver, Hicwcs, M.A., and 7, . Rev. 
Artuur Hurn. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and W. 
Woopine, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Por. — 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

' J. Pags Horrs. - ; 
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Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal | Tunsrmex WELts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


Green, 7, Mr. 8S. A. Mrtior. 
- Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
: Grorce CritcHiLey, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Ferix Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 

Marsuaty, and 7, Mr. EpwaRpD CaPLEeron, 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr, 
¥. W. G. Foar, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Dr. Brau 
Guosg, and 6.30, Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. D. 
De.ta EvVANs. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery. 
cee as rey Ca 


PROVINCIAL. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J 
McDoweE tt. 

Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGer. 

BLAcKpoo., South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BraprorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crrepia Jonus, M.A. 
BricutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Priustirry Primer. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 

Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CurstTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
StupEnt U.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30,.Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

* 11 and 6.30. Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. GertrupD von Perzoup, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. f 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivErPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LiverrPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 


11.15 


10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 


Marpsrong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newronrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Jamzs 
Harwoop, B.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarporouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrTrTwELt Bryys. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLEe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
J. Strent, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. Wint1am Aqaar. 

SovurHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. A. J. CLARKE, 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 


The Children’s ee 
Treat 


Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ae to peed a children. All the ingredients 
used in ma 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


rally, wold on 
Ses abibomk, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


~ MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C, 


road, 11, Mr. Grorar Warp, ‘‘The Truth 
that makes Free,’* and 6.30, ‘“‘The Great 
Awakening.” 
West Kirzy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 
——4 
IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, 
H. Vance, B.D. 
—_—_@ 
WALES. 
AnzRystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
Newport, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
“ Rev. 8. Burrows. 
See see 
; SOUTH AFRICA. 
Caprrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMspEN BaLMrorTs 


Rey. G. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
sumclit Sees 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years. 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


oe desires post as COMPANION 
or LADY-HELP. Domesticated and 
good needlewoman.—C, S., 110, Markhouse- 
road, Walthamstow, EH. 


ONORARY ORGANIST required 

for Acton Unitarian Church. Allowance 

for expenses.—Apply to A. BARNES, Raven- 
head, Creffield-road, Acton, W. 


ARISIAN YOUNG LADY, 19, would 

accept a six months’ engagement in family 
“au pair,” or in a school either as French 
secretary or typist. Companion for the 
girls. ‘Teacher for children.—Write, Mlle. 
MARECHAL, 5, Impasse des Prétres, Paris. 
Several references in England. 


OOD~COOK - GENERAL wanied 
beginning of May for a flat in Hamp- 
stead. Twoin family. Housemaid kept.—K., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Want ee by a Lady, with 25 years’ 

experience, care or charge of children. 
Good references.—Apply, K., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C, 


N ELDERLY LADY, living in 
Hampstead, requires COMPANION, age 
about forty. Must be cheerful, well-educated, 
a good reader, and willing to be useful.—Y,, 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


OUNG LADY seeks post as either 

of the following :—Children’s Nurse, 

Lady Help, or Domesticated Companion.—B., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, BANK 
STREET, RAWTENSTALL. 


All CANDIDATES for this pulpit are re- 
quested to communicate with JoHN R. Tayor, 
450, Bacup-road, Waterfoot, Rossendale. 


MARRIAGE, 

Hounrer—Smitu.—On April 4th, at the First 
Presbyterian (Unitarian) Church, Belfast, by 
Rev. R. J. Orr, M.A., Hugh B. Hunter, 
Clifton Park Avenue, Belfast, eldest son of 
James S. Hunter, Lakeview, Crumlin, to 
Kathleen, younger daughter of the Rev. W. 
8. Smith, Antrim. 

DEATHS. 

Happon.—On April 9th, at her residence, 
Blaby, near Leicester, Hannah, second 
daughter of the late William Haddon, of 
Leicester, in her 69th year. 

SrEeVENSON:—On April 4th, at 32, Clifton- 
gardens, Maida Vale, Joseph, eldest son of 
John Stevenson, of Sheffield, aged 52 
years. 

Wricut.—On April 3rd, at Pulteney-street, 
Bath, Elinor, youngest daughter of the late 
R. J. P. Wright, of 1, Clapton-square, N.E., 
in the 80th year of her age. R.LP. 


Board and Residence, 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Ilustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnery P. Porter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, batbing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
L Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance; or 
Apartments.—Apply, Rev. J. STREET, 
64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


TEWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

oe Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
errace. 


BERYSTWYTH: SEASON 1907.— 

APARTMENTS found. Assistance 

given visitors. Stamped envelope early.— 
SECRETARY, New Street Meeting House. 


ROFESSOR JEAN REVILLE, of 
the Collége de France (4, Villa de la 
Réunion, Paris XVI) and Mme. Réville wish 
to make arrangements with an English family, 
preferably in the country, to receive two 
girls into their home in Paris for May and 
June, and to send, in exchange, their two 


daughters to England for August and 
September. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. x 
Opposite the British Museum. Ee 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. Ee 

This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
s throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious & 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and i 
Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-& 
rooms from 2s. 6d, to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge — 
s for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s.6d. perday. 


| Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,’ London. 


& 
ERTONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


London Sunday School Society, 


HE ANNUAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
comprising a COMPETITION between 
Choirs from Sunday-schools connected with 
the above Society, to be followed by a 
CONCERT in which the United Choirs will 
take part, will be held at ESSEX HALL 
on SATURDAY, APRIL 20th. Competitions, 
3.30 p.m. Concert, 6 p.m. en ee 
Tickets : Adults, 1/6 and 1/-, and Children, 
6d, Can be obtained from the §S.A. at 


| Essex Hall. 
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Martineau Memorial Hall & Sunday Schools 


OCTAGON CHAPEL, COLEGATE ST., NORWICH. 


THE FOUNDATION STONE 


will be laid on SATURDAY, APRIL 20th, at 3.30 p.m. by 
MISS GERTRUDE MARTINEAYD. 
Afternoon Tea and Social Gathering afterwards in the Octagon Institute, 47, St. George’s Plain, 


SPECIAL SERVICES in the Octagon Chapel on SUNDAY, April 21st, 
CONDUCTED BY 
Revs. V. D. DAVIS, B.A., ALFRED HALL, M.A., and P. M. HIGGINSON, M.A. 
MORNING SERVICE at 11. EVENING SERVICE ab, 6.45. 
The Committee of the Octagon Chapel earnestly appeal for further donations that the Stone 
of this Memorial may be laid free of debt. Rather less than £1,000 is still required, of which 


the Congregation is pledged to raise one half. Gifis or promises will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Mrs. Morrram (Hon. Sec. to the Memorial Fund), 21, Bracondale, Norwich. 


“SWINTON UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH. 


PN i in ig Oi in Oi Oia i i Ui Win Oo ig a On Ug Win a in Ona a a ae ae ka 


Grand Bazaar, 


IN 
GRANVILLE STREET SCHOOLROOM, SWINTON, 
ON 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, Aprii 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1907. 
OBIECT: To raise £300 in Aid of the Church Funds. 


THE BAZAAR WILL BE OPENED 


On THURSDAY, at 3.0, by HY. E. ERMEN, Esq., Pendleton. ‘ 
Chairman: Rev. P. M. Hicainson, M.A., Eccles. 
On FRIDAY, at 3.0, by GEORGE H. LEIGH, Esq., Monton. 
Chairman: Rev. Joun Moors, Hindley. 
On SATURDAY, at 3.0, by WILLIAM HEALEY, Esq,., 1.P.C.C., Heywood. 
Chairman: RicHARD Rosinson, Esq., Bowdon. 


WILL READERS OF “THE INQUIRER” PLEASE HELP? 


Gifts of Money or Goods will be gratefully acknowledged by the Bazaar Secretary, 
Mr. T, Musker, 32, Cheetham-road, Swinton, Manchester. 


JUST PUBLISHED. NOTES ON THE 


coe ving oes MH ABTINEAU FAMILY 


The Sources of our Knowledge 


oy the Life of Jesus. | SIK SHEETS OF PEDIGREE 
Professor of Theology, Basel. AND 


ARMS EMBLAZONED, 
Will be published for private circufation very shortly. 
Price 21s. each copy. 
May be ordered from 
D. MARTINEAU, 
| 122, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W. 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
: E.C, 


Translated by EDWARD LUMMIS,{M.A. 


Paper, 6d. net ; Cloth, 1s. hot. Postage, 2d. 


Materialism a Atheism Examined 
BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
SYDNEY H. MELLONE, M.A./ D.Sc. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 
Carriage saved by ordering through a Bookseller. 
Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Lid. 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 


GOMPENDIUM OF SWEDERBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to | 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chaiman—BSir H. W. Lawrence, Bart.. J.P,, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. dupes, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELE, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss Orme. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 


bring together Congregations needing | Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

Ministers and Ministers desiring a_ fresh | /{0 years, | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years, 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- - -———— | -——— | --——_ | —__- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 110 1 018 4 {1 015 6 | O14 2 | 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowrHER Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hen. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 

J. EsTLIN CARPENTER, pce of the 
C. J. STREET, Hon. Secretary Fellowship. 


APRIL 13, 1907. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Scbools, etc. 
—».—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Higuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Litian Tavpot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools, 

Head Master, Mr, H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins on Thursday, April 25th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. : 


A SUMMER MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


WILL BE HELD IN 


OX EOF YD 
from July Sth to 13th. 


Lectures will be delivered or Conferences opened by 
PERCY ALDEN, M.P., 
Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK, 
Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 


The names of other lesturers and full infor- 
mation as to social and other arrangements will 
shortly be given by circular. 

It is desired that members and others wishing 
to attend will apply (enclosing 2s. 6d. membership 
fee) to:— 


Miss C. GITTINS, 6, falesbury Road, Leicester. 


“MVHE UNIT Y.”’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without Iccal page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy-post free, 14d.--1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
Seen Se 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should te 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-strcet, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the some week. The scale of charges 


13 as follows :— Sine 
PER PaGE «x eae an 20: O40 
HALF-PaGs.. “fe eee 


Per Couumn... uve ans 


Calendar Notices, 16s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marr tages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,\/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, ls. ; every 6 wcids after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C., and Published for thePro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale),JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate,—Saturday, 
April 13, 1907. 
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Tue stone-laying of the Martineau 


Memorial at Norwich is to take place this 
(Saturday) afternoon at 3.30. Friends in 
London, whom this note may reach on 
Friday evening are reminded that they 
will be in good time, if they leave Liver- 
pool-street at 10 a.m., and can return the 
same evening, if necessary, by the 5 p.m. 
or the 6,22 train. 


On Saturday afternoon, April 6, a 
bronz> medallion containing a portrait of 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire, and placed as a 
memorial to him in the Darley Dale 
Whitworth Institute, was unveiled by the 
Right Hon. Victor Cavandish. The 
medallion bears the inscription in~ Latin, 
‘* If you seek a monument look around,”’ 
and, the dates 1890 and 1906, ths former 
b2ing that of the erection of the Institute. 
The people of the district, grateful for all 
that Mr. Darbishire has done for them, 
subscribed for this memorial, and Mr. 
Darbishire, who was present at the un- 
veiling of the memorial, gave a most 
interesting address, in which he told 
of his long friendship with the late 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, and how the 
aged man, always anxious to put 
his great wealth to the best use, for the 
benefit of his people, finally left it in the 
hands of his wife and two other trustees, 
of whom Mr. Darbishire was one, to 
administer as they knew he would desire, 
to the best of their judgment. Mr. Darbi- 
shire is now the sole survivor of the three. 
How nobly he has fulfilled the trust both 
_ Manchester and Darley Dale bear witness. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1907. 


Tue Colonial Conference, which was 
opened’on Monday with a cordial message 

from the King, is the fourth of a series, 
the first having been held just twenty 
years ago on the occasion of the first 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The holding 
of these councils between the  self- 
governing Colonies and this country may 
now be regarded as an established insti- 
tution, and it is noticeable that whereas 
the immediate occasion of previous con- 
ferences was some national celebration, 
the present gathering has been called 
explicitly for the discharge of business. 
The opening session was attended by the 
British Prime Minister, who offered a warm 
welcome to the six Colonial Premiers who 
were present—Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Canada), 
Mr. Alfred Deakin (Australia), Sir J. G. 
Ward (New Zealand), Dr. Jameson (Cape 
Colony), Mr. R. F. Moor (Natal), and 
General Botha (Transvaal). Sir Robert 
Bond (Newfoundland) was unfortunately 
not able to be present at the opening 
ceremonial. 

Many matters of discussion, on some of 
which there is undoubtedly a considerable 
difference of opinion, will come up at the 
later sessions of the Conference. But the 
first sitting was utilised by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and the Colonial 
Premiers to express the fraternal senti- 
ment which is so real a bond between the 
widely severed members of what, for 
want of a better term, is called the British 
Empire. Sir Henry’s speech was very 
happy, and not least in the special word of 
welcome addressed to the youngest of the 
self-governing Colonies in the person of 
General Botha. It would have been rash 
to predict even two years ago that the 
Transvaal would now be holding its des- 
tinies in its own hands, that” a Boer 
majority would be in political power, that 
the most famous of the Dutch generals in 
the late war would be the Prime Minister, 
and withal that the sentiment of the Colony 
would be one of unreserved friendliness to 
those who so recently were its armed foes. 
Yet such is the actual position, and it is one 
for which we may be thankful, for it raises 
our faith in human nature and in statesmen, 
and does something to mellow into for- 
getfulness the bitter memories of dark and 
evil years. It serves also to remind us 
of the force of a bond which is not a bond of 
force. 


WE do not hold our Colonies by the 
strong hand. They are, indeed, not our 
Colonies except in so far as their people 
share the same ideals with ourselves. Their 
circumstances differ widely from our own 
and among themselves. -Their problems 


[ONE PENNY. 


are accordingly diverse. We recognise in 
some of them, in New Zealand most 
especially, a success in dealing with the 
evil antithesis between wealth and poverty 
which we find it so hard to imitate. And 
beyond any question such occasions as 
the present afford opportunity for mutual 
learning and wisdom, and remind us of 
the common heritage of tradition and of 
blood which unites us in spirit, however 
widely we are scattered to the ends of 
the earth, and in however strange sur- 
roundings our respective fortune and 
chance are placed. 

Ar the same time, it were foolish to over- 
look the fact that in each of these auto- 
nomous communities the local life is the 
most penetrating and persistent occupa- 
tion of living men and women, and the 
passages in which Mr. Deakin expressed 
this thought are worth the most careful 
remembering. ‘The representative of the 
Australian Commonwealth linked what he 
had to say on this subject with a graceful 
response to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s address. Six weeks had elapsed 
since Mr. Deakin left home, and during 
that time events had not stood still. Sir 
Henry’s remarks would be read through- 
out the Southern continent, and would 
recall the men of Australia to the thought 
of the common heritage of Australian and 
Briton as nothing else would so effectively 
have done. And ‘‘ after these proceedings 
are over five weeks will elapse before either 
of us will have an opportunity of addressing 
the people of Australia and all 
this interval requires to be bridged over 
by some such strong influence as you, Sir, 
by your address are fortunately bringing 
to bear upon them.’’ To the Australian 
the things of Australia, to the South 
African the things of South Africa (though 
united South Africa is still a dream), and to 
the people of this country the life of the 
old civilisation of Europe are and must be 
the chief and most engaging interest. We 
should the more cordially welcome all 
chances such as the present of reminding 
ourselves of the larger realm which 
includes those sister states, the Colonies, 
and of appreciating the ideal of a world- 
citizenship, which, dream though it may 
seem in this practical age, has yet the 
power of shaping a future for mankind 
more just and ample than the past. 


Tue process of the amalgamation of the 
three Methodist communities that are to 
form the United Methodist Church is still 
going on. Draft deed polls, trust deeds, 
&e., are being considered, and some of the 
many - ‘‘ alterations rendered necessary 
by consequence ”’ (to use the phrase of the 
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N.T. Revisers) are receiving attention. 
Book-room business, the question of a 
hymn-book or hymn-books, the issue of a 
monthly magazine, and, to crown all, a 
ereat Thanksgiving Fund to raise 100,000 
guineas, such are some of the matters that 
have to occupy the thoughts of the repre- 
sentatives of the churches concerned. The 
complexity and the difficulties of the work 
were, however, foreseen, and there is little 
doubt that those who have known how 
to prepare the plans and to clear the ground 
will be able also to complete the united 
structure. At half-past two on September 
18, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London 
are to visit the Uniting Conference, which, 
we believe, meets at City-road Chapel. 


In view of the agitation for the enfran- 
chisement of women the. following is in- 
teresting. The secretary of the China 
Inland Mission reports that women mis- 
sionaries are exposed to less danger than 
men. ‘‘ Men are often suspected of political 
intrigue, whereas women are not.’’ A quo- 
tation from one such worker is given thus : 
‘* When the river valley was in a state of 
rebellion against the Roman Catholics we 
were left undisturbed with the exception 
of one station, which was destroyed by the 
Roman Catholics. Even then the mis- 
sionary and the ladies who were with her on 
the station were treated with extreme 
kindness for six weeks in the mandarin’s 
official residence, where they stayed while 
the mission house was being rebuilt. The 
hatred against the French priests was so 
bitter that we, knowing the danger: to 
gentlemen just at that time, wrote request- 
ing our superintendent not to visit us. Our 
safety during the trouble seemed to be 
(under God) owing to the fact that we were 
women.”’ 

Two questions that the Wesleyan com- 
munity cannot much longer defer, but 
which are exceedingly difficult to settle, 
are the class meeting and the three years’ 
system. The two problems have this in 


common, that such freedom from a hard- |, 


and-fast rule as is now enjoyed is irregular, 
and of the nature of an evasion. The Wes- 
leyan system makes no provision for the 
good Christian man who wants to be a 
member without the necessity of attending 
class. The proper entrance to membership 
is through the class meeting. Yet the habit 
of neglecting class grows, and it is well 
known that it is not always the result of 
indifference but often of conscientious 
objection, still more often of an invincible 
distrust of that means of edification. Yet to 
seem to slight the class meeting would 
appear like inflicting a wound on Method- 
ism itself. To conserve the class meeting 
uninjured, yet to allow members full free- 
dom to use it or neglect it, would seem 
to be contrary notions. Even so, it is 
felt that the evasions of the three years’ 
limit for ministers, which.occasionally take 
place, could not be regularised and made 
more frequent without altering the general 
constitution of the Wesleyan church. An 
Act of Parliament would be required, and 
consequential changes innumerable are 
foreseen from what would seem but a 
simple proposal to allow ministers to stay 
longer than three years in one circuit when 
both they themselves and their people 
desire it. "s 


the 


“God alone? 
were exercised apart from our fellow-men. 
What, then, was sin 2 
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In a course of sermons on the “New 
Theology ’? at Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 


the Rev. C. J. Street dealt last Sunday 
evening with the question of sin. 
Mr. Campbell should call it ‘‘ a blundering 


That 


quest for God’* was, he said, due 
to the philosophical position he assumed 


of the “fundamental identity of God 


and Man’’ in his Monistic Idealism. 
Such a position was condemned by 
moral experience of mankind. 
No one knew better than the rake that 
he was alienating himself from the life of 
God and from the respect and love of good 
men and women. Sin was as real and 
positive a thing as virtue, evil as good. 
Was not hatred the opposite of love, and 
was that not positive and active? It was 
not correct to say that sin had never 
injured God, except through man. What 
then of lonely. vice, where the soul had 
relations, not with its fellows, but with 
Half our virtues and vices 


A voluntary self- 
degradation, an offence against the 
Divinity within, ‘‘ a perversion of the will, 
a corruption of character,’’ as Professor 
Upton defined it: ‘‘an estrangement of 
the inward life from the life of God,’’ 
according to Dr. Drummond—a_ very 
different thing from a quest for God. It 
involved a deliberate misuse of free will, 
for sin could not arise without free will 
and knowledge and power. As we drew 
near to God in daily rectitude, we could 
not sin as once was possible. A rightly 
directed will made the sins and vices of 
old simply contemptible, and the vision of 
purity became more and more beautiful. 
It was a truer saying of Mr. Campbell’s, 
who perpetrated many inconsistencies, that 
“‘sin is the centrifugal tendency in human 
nature, just as love is the centripetal.’’ 
Sin was the deliberate choice of the known 
lower possibility ; 1t meant a rejection of 
God for the time being. Only as we 
became free from sin could we be servants 
of God. 


Is it any use warning ministerial 
brethren against clever scoundrels who go 
about the country with very plausible 
stories of distress, whereby they manage 
to defraud the unwary ? Here is a gentle- 
man, with a Jewish cast of countenance, 
a scholar familiar with many languages, 
of most engaging address. A year ago he 
was a Russian refugee, persecuted for 
Liberal religious principles; in fact, a 
convinced Unitarian! Now he appears in 
another part of the country, in an entirely 
different character, with a new story of 
distress. But in both cases he succeeded 
in laying his hands on a quite respectable 
sum of money, and in the interval no 
doubt has played a different game else- 
where. Some day, perhaps, the police will 
lay their hands on him, But, meanwhile, 
he and his kind will continue to appear 
at study doors, by preference rather late 
on Saturday night, claiming acquaintance 
with distant ministers. But why will 
men continue to be taken in? 


To CorresponDENnTs :—Letters, &ci, 
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John’s Revelation, by floster Chamberlain, 


SHORT NOTICES, 
The Epistles of Paul the Apostle, and 


are curious little books. The wfiter appears 
to have worked in entire independence, 
possibly ignorance, of anything previously 
written on the subject ; and he reconstructs 
the documents before him to suit his 
fancy. I have not counted the number of 
interpolators and editors who are credited 
with a share in producing the Pauline 
Epistles as we have them. I have learned 
that the ‘‘ little book ’’ which the angel 
gave to John to eat (Rev. x. 8), and which 
he found at first sweet and then bitter, is 
science! (Hlhot Stock.) RL: 


The Friends’ Summer School Continua- 
tion Committee (secretary, Edward Grubb 
M.A., 3, George-street, Croydon) has issued 
a brief text-book on the Life of Christ, in 
twelve lessons. It is the third volume 
of a series of Bible Notes, the two preceding 
volumes. having covered the Prophetic 


period of Hebrew history. The book is_ 


interleaved, for further notes, and is well 


adapted for the use of adult Bible classes, 


reading circles, and private students. The 
point of view from which the lessons are 
written is that of ‘“‘ reverent but free 
inquiry, unhampered by _ prejudices, 
whether dogmatic or anti-dogmatic.’’ For 
example, we may quote the author’s 
conclusion as to the resurrection: ‘‘ The 
most reasonable theory seems to be that 
the spiritual potency of Jesus was suffi- 


ciently great to absorb, or ‘ dematerialise,’ - 


His physical body; and that this was done, 
like His other ‘ miracles,’ to quicken and 
confirm the faith of His disciples, in order 
that the work He had come to do might not 
fail of accomplishment.’’ In this view, 
the appearances were psychical, rather 
than physical; but we cannot say that 
the theory appears to us in the least 
probable. 
Gospels will find much that is helpful and 
suggestive in these notes. The book may 
be obtained from the Secretary, at the 
above address, for 1s. 3d., post free. 

The Pocket Charles Kingsley is a welcome 
addition to the series of little books edited 
by Alfred H. Hyatt, which now includes 
Stevenson, Jefferies, Macdonald, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Emerson, Hardy, and George 
Eliot. Some of the passages from Kingsley 
are pages long, others quite short, as this 
‘* Beauty is God’s handwriting—a wayside 
sacrament ; welcome it’in every fair face, 
every fair sky, every fair flower, and thank 
for it Him, the fountain of all loveliness, 
and drink it in, simply and carnestly, 
with all your eyes ; itis a charmed draught, 
a cup of blessing.’’? (Chatto & Windus, 2s. 
net in cloth, 3s. net in leather.) 

The Truth of Christranity. Compiled 
from Various Sources by Lieut.-Col. W. 
H. Turton, D.S.O. (Sixth Edition) is in 
many respects an excellent manual of apolo- 
getics. It states the case for the orthodox 
dogmas very clearly and concisely. Wher- 
ever the gallant compiler meets with a 
difficulty for which he has found no ex- 
planation that satisfies him, he does not 
hesitate to say so. Often, however, he is 
too easily satisfied. Readers of a more 
liberal school of thought than that to 
which he belongs may find much that is 
suggestive in the book. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 
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A SHAKESPEARE SERMON: 
‘“Mucw Apo Asour Norurne.”’ 
A PLEA FOR COMMONSENSE.* 
By tHE Rev. E. I. Fripp, B.A. 


“ Let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil. ’"—Matt. v. 37. 

Now that April’s here, and the trees are 
in tiny leaf, and the thrush and chaffinch 
sing upon the bough, I want to preach 
about Shakespeare. He was born and he 
died, you remember, in April, and the 
season was dear to him, as to Browning, 
and Chaucer, and all poets. The. sweet 
sights and sounds of the spring, like the 
spring-tide of his life, were no small part of 
his thought and poetry; and as that 
thought and poetry have been only second 
to the Bible in their influence on English- 
men, itis not unfitting that we should make 
them the subject of our reflection during 
the next few Sunday evenings. 

Shakespeare is for all time and for all 
times, but we understand him best when 
we see him in the midst of the surroundings 
which helped to develop his genius. I 
want to take you back to the year 1599, 
when Queen Elizabeth was on the throne 
and near the end of her illustrious reign. 
In that year.the poet was thirty-five— 
like Dante when he wrote his ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy ’’—midway through the allotted 
term of threescore years and ten. He had 
been an actor in London for a dozen years 
and more, and, after an uphill fight, was 
popular and prosperous, and at the head of 
those who wrote for the drama. He was 
in high favour with the Court and with the 
public, was earning, in our money, about 
a thousand a year, had recently purchased 
one of the two best houses in Stratford, 
and obtained a coat-of-arms which enabled 
him to sign himself ‘‘ Wiliam Shakes- 
peare, Gentleman.”’ 

Now, if there was a time in his life when 
his head was in danger of being turned, it 
was now. If ever he was exposed to the 
glamour of the world and tempted to 
forget the simple, not to say stern, environ- 
ment in which he had been brought up 
and made his way to prosperity, it was in 
the year when he produced his brilliant 
comedy, ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing.’’ 
This play is full of the spirit of success. It 
is characterised in every scene by an 
exuberant sense of power and happiness on 
the part of the writer. He laughs, romps, 
throws his wit and nonsense and kindliness 
all over the stage. His fun is simply 
infectious. He revels in words, in jokes, 
in fellowship, in all the delights and 
distinctions of society. Yet there is no 
play which has come from his pen in which 
he shows a finer restraint, a stronger self- 
mastery, or a more convincing common- 
sense. He knows exactly when he has 
gone far enough, never descends for an 
instant to the grosser tastes of his audience, 
keeps both the courtiers and the ground- 
lings to a high level of merriment. which 
Puritans would have enjoyed, and shapes 
everything in the story to give men wise 
thoughts as well as laughter. 

‘Shakespeare came of a sturdy yeoman 
stock. He was born and reared in what 
we should call ‘‘ the country.’’ His 
father, I believe, was a Puritan. His 


* A Sermon preached in Oakfield-road Church, 
Clifton, on Sunday evening, April 7. 
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writings show an early and_ intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible and with the 
Genevan version, which was chiefly read 
in Puritan families. And, whatever his 
youthful escapades, if there were such, 
there is no doubt of the 4vholesomeness 
and saneness throughout life of his princi- 
ples. The young Stratford man is inevit- 
ably lost sight of in London for a few 
years, and when he reappears, it is with the 
best of characters. When an older and 
jealous playwright attacks him in an ill- 
natured spirit, the publisher afterwards 
apologises for the words used, saying that 
he himself knows him to be as civil in 
demeanour as he is excellent in his playing, 
and that men of position have reported his 
‘‘ uprightness of dealing and honesty.’’ 
There is certainly no room for vice in 
Shakespeare’s thrifty, strenuous, and pro- 
gressive career, and all that we really 
know is in harmony with this publisher’s 
high opinion. London did not dazzle and 
confuse his moral judgment, as it might 
have done—and did—that of weaker men. 
He was still the Stratford man, enjoying 
the capital as his university and place of 
business, and the centre of his patriotic, 
loyalist sympathies, but frugal with a view 
to retirement to his native place, and 
keenly alive to the affectations and ab- 
surdities of the city. We see this in many 
of his plays. Falstaff, though a monarch 
in East Cheap, the king of the tavern, 
exercising a demoralising influence over the 
Cockney mind, is ‘‘ made an ass of’’ by 
simple people at Windsor. Jaques, with 
his reputation for experience and wisdom 
at the Court, is of little or no consequence 
in the Forest. Don Adriano, whose head 
is crammed with the silken terms and 
taffeta phrases of culture, is no match in 
the open air for the clown Costard. And 
even Touchstone is worsted by the old 
shepherd. Corin’s philosophy of life is not 
unlike that of Shakespeare himself: ‘‘ Sir, 
I am a true labourer; I earn that I eat, 
get that I wear, owe no man hate, envy 
no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s 
good, content with my harm, and the 
greatest of my pride is to see my ewes 
graze and my lambs suck.’’ Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ewes’’ and “‘lambs’’ were 
literary—that’s the only difference. 

In his artist’s fashion, the observer 
always, however, much observed, he noted 
the people of the town, and must often 
have said to himself, ‘‘ With all your 
cleverness and culture, I have seen better 
men in Stratford.’’ He had a keen eye for 
the weaknesses of those whose superior 
judgment largely made up public opinion, 
as well as for their strength of character. 
The Queen and her Court and her time had 
very marked limitations, notwithstanding 
their conspicuous and rare merits. She 
was a Tudor, and a woman of action, 
independent, and autocratic, and practical. 
Her vigorous policy of holding a middle 
course between the Catholic and the 
Puritan preserved peace for over forty 
years in a critical period of English history. 
She sternly suppressed the extremists on 
both sides. She gathered about her states- 
men and ecclesiastics and courtiers of the 
same energetic practical temper as herself. 
Eleven years before the production of 
‘* Much Ado About Nothing ’’ her sailors 
had defeated the Spanish Armada and 


made England for the first time mistress of | affection is romantic. 
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the seas and the chief coloniser of the new 
world. Wherever she was there was move- 
ment, stir, enterprise. And this marvel- 
lous activity of mind and will in herself 
and those around her atoned for their 
folhes. There has never been, perhaps, in 
England a more fantastic life than that 
which she led. We see it in Shakespeare’s 
plays, in the crowd of droll and absurd 
personages he has introduced into his 
drama, and the grotesqueness of their dress 
and speech and recreation. Could a 
woman be more whimsical or ridiculous 
than Elizabeth in her state attire, sur- 
rounded by the pomp and parade of her 
retinue, addressed in language of extrava- 
gant gallantry, bandying looks and words 
with her favourites, behaving even in her 
old age like an affected and spoilt child ? 
Indeed, she and her Court would have- 
been intolerable had it not been for the 
vigour underneath this show, the shrewd 
wisdom that more than balanced it, the 
brains, the industry, the downrightness 
which made it excusable and attractive. 
Take away the sterling good sense, and we 
know what becomes of the rest. For 
Elizabeth substitute James, for the Tudor. 
the Stuart, and all the vanity and levity 
that were enjoyable in the one lead to 
tragedy and ruin in the other. 

Shakespeare witnessed both. He lived 
in close contact with the Court, first of 
Elizabeth, then of James, and he knew well 
the difference. It was the difference 
between ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ’’ 
and ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ between a culture that 
had its weakness and danger, and one that 
led to disastrous consequences. This even- 
ing we see Shakespeare looking at the follies 
of Elizabeth and recognising the good sense 
beneath. Next Sunday we shall see him 
studying the pedantry of James with the 
lack of the hero behind it. 

Now, Froude says, and says truly, of 
Elizabeth that her ‘* nature was saturated 
with artifice. Except when speaking some 
round untruth, she never could be simple. 
Her letters and her speeches were as 
fantastic as her dress, and her meaning as 
involved as her policy.’’ Is not this the 
atmosphere of the Court of Leonato at 
Messina ? All through ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing ’’ we are in the midst of intrigue 
and strategy, guilty or innocent. By 
‘‘indirections’’ men ‘‘ find directions 
out.’’ Friends are overheard by a man 
in an orchard, and again by a man con- 
cealed behind the tapestry. A gentleman 
woos a lady disguised as another. Lovers 
learn the truth of each other by hiding 
behind a hedge in the garden. Gentlemen 
are duped into believing that they are the 
witnesses of a lady’s unfaithfulness. The 
instruments of this plot are themselves 
taken by watchmen lying in wait under a 
pent house. And finally the device of a 
friar is resorted to to make matters nght 
again. Everywhere are ingenuity and 
crookedness, often very delightful, but apt 
to mislead and bring serious trouble. 
Sallies of wit and skilful diplomacy have 
their value—life would be dull without 
them; but they are no substitute, after all, 
for ‘‘ russet yeas and honest, kersey noes.’’ 

The central thought of the comedy is, 
of course, love—love and marriage. There 


‘is one pair of lovers whose attachment is 


conventional, and another pair whose 


The love of Claudio 
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and Hero is of the ordinary fashionable 
kind. It is an affair more or less of 
arrangement among their friends. Money 
and position enter largely into it. The 
gentleman has an eye to the lady’s wealth, 
and asks the kind offices of a powerful Don 
in his suit, and partly through them 
obtains the father’s consent. The lady, on 
the other hand, is rather disappointed that 
the rich Don does not woo for himself ; but 
she is willing to do as her father decides, 
and she accepts Claudio. She likes him, 
and he likes her, but there is no passion 
between them. They do not really under- 
stand one another; and, as such alliances 
often are, and very frequently were in 
Klizabeth’s time, the betrothal is hardly 
made before it is threatened with rupture. 
If Claudio had loved Hero, it is inconceiv- 
able that he would have denounced her at 
the altar. 

Then, over against this alliance, which is 
little more than a public function, Shakes- 
speare sets the genuine thing, which has at 
first the appearance of unreality, but at 
heart is deep and true. Beatrice and 
Benedick talk in the usual society strain 
about love; they laugh at marriage, scoff 
at the very idea of becoming a wife or a 
husband. And to a certain extent they 
are sincere in their protestations. They 
both like the freedom and irresponsibility 
of their present happy lot so well that 
they have no mind to change it. It is 
obvious from the first that they are 
interested in one another, and have more 
than a fancy for each other; but the 
gladness of their single life and their 
independency of each other keep them 
apart until they have a deeper knowledge 
of each other’s character and find out 
their need of the other to complete their 
lives. And this deeper knowledge comes 
through trouble. Beatrice and Benedick 
might have thrown their witty gibes at 
one another for years and not become man 
and wife. It requires more than the 
superficial life of the drawing-room to 
reveal their essential manly and womanly 
spuit. Marriages are not made in an 
atmosphere of mere pleasantrie. Repartee 
and chaff, dress and dinner-parties, playing 
and singing to the lute, match-making and 
intriguing, do not bring hearts together and 
disclose their contents. There must be 
something to awaken the man and the 
woman, to draw forth the hfe through the 
wrappings of convention. And this came 
in the case of Benedick and Beatrice. 

The first note of sorrow is struck in 
Balthazav’s song. The artificiality, how- 
ever gay and charming, of Leonato’s Court 
exposes it to slander. Where little white 
lies live and laugh, dark and evil ones may 
enter. Nor is any very subtle villainy 
needed. Don John, the author .of the 
plot, is no cunning, plausible scoundrel. 
He carries his evil with him, in his counten- 
ance, his walk, and his speech. His charge 
against Hero, coming from such a source, 
should never have been heeded. It is 
eross, palpable falsehood, and common- 
sense would have detected it. If Iago had 
manceuvred it, and had been aided, as in 
Othello by every extraneous circumstance, 
commonsense for the moment might have 
been worsted ; but only by the absence of 
commonsense—banished by the spirit of 
perpetual holiday, of perpetual leisure for 
talk and stratagem, of perpetual disregard 
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of the stern duties and miseries of life— 
can we account for the gullibility of Don 
Pedro and Claudio, and the temporary 
Leo- 


aberration of Hero’s own father, 


nato. 


And it is just here that the true character 
of Beatrice is called forth. She is furious. 
She blazes out with righteous indignation 
against both the charge and the men who 
She jests no more. Her words 
She does 
not seem the same Beatrice, but she is the 

You 
There is no 


believed it. 
come short and quick and fierce. 


real Beatrics: ‘‘ Kill Claudio. 
all yne"to* day ib. ae 
love in you... . . Let me go. 
In: faith, T wilh go... 


woman ? OQ, that J were a man! 


uncovered slander, unmitigated rancour! 
O God, that I were a man! 
his heart in the market-place. . . 
‘ Princes,’ and ‘ counties’! 

‘ princely ’ testimony, a goodly 
confect ; a sweet gallant, surely ! 
I were a man for his sake! 
any friend would be a man for my sake! 
But manhood is melted into courtesies, 
valour into compliment, and men are only 
turned into tongue.’’ 

This moral outburst clears the air. 
Things are seen in their right proportions. 
Wronged womanhood cries out for justice. 
Benedick is aroused. He leaves his jests 
for action, and challenges Claudio in simple 
speech that contrasts with the shower of 
chaff poured upon him, and leaves no doubt 
of his meaning behind it. When he is 
gone, Don Pedro and Claudio talk seri- 
ously : 

Don P.: ‘‘ He is in earnest.’’ 
‘In most profound earnest. 
Don P.: ‘* And hath challenged thee 2”? 
Claudio: ‘‘ Most sincerely.’’ Don P.: 
‘* What a pretty thing man is when he 
goes in his doublet and hose, and leaves off 
his wit!?? Claudio: ‘“He is then a 
giant to an ape.’ 

Then, mingling with the gaiety that thus 
turns to seriousness, and in closest con- 
nection with it, is the inimitable verbiage 
of Dogberry and Verges. Their names, 
suggestive of dogwood and verjuice, leave 
a somewhat pungent flavour behind them. 
They are types of fussy and blundering 
officialdom. They muddle along in deli- 
clous incompetence, making much ado 
about trifles, and passing over matters of 
grave concern, and have no small hand in 
Hero’s defamation. <A little commonsense 
on their part would have prevented it. On 
the very morning of the wedding they wait 
on Leonato with evidence of the plot in 
their possession, but the sense of their 
importance makes them longer-winded than 
usual, and they fail to get to the point 
before Leonato is summoned to the church. 
Unspeakable mischief results from this 
waste of words. 

Then, while these do the talking—and, 
let it be noted, the drinking—their subordi- 
nates do the work—such as it is; and 
these also enact their little comedy of 

‘much ado’? about a personage who 
merely exists in their imagination—‘‘ one 
Deformed.’’ The only man of the lot who 
has any capacity for business 13 the sexton, 
old Francis Seacole, who says very lutle. It 


‘ count ’- 


Claudio : 


Me 


Is he not 
approved in the height a villain, that hath 
slandered, scorned, dishonoured my kins- 
What! 
bear her in hand until they come to take 
hands, and then, with public accusation, 


I would eat 
Surely, a 


O that 
or that I had 
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is he, in the examination of the prisoners, 
who, in a very few words, brings their 
guilt to light. Indeed, the two characters 
in the play who relatively say least are the 
two that do most—namely, the villain, 
Don John, who so easily hatches the 
conspiracy ; and the sexton, who as easily 
destroys it. 


Sir Philip Sidneyoeetne when Shake- 


speare was a youth engaged in the study 

of Latin verse—speaks “of the ‘ delightful 
teaching ’’’ which is ‘‘ the right note to 
know a “poet by,’’ and of the poet’ S power 


to ‘*‘ hold children from play and old men 


oe 


from the chimney-corner’’ and, ‘‘ pre- 
tending no more,’ to win ‘‘ the mind 
from wickedness to virtue.’’ Such a poet 
was Shakespeare. Ostensibly providing 
mere recreation, he gives his audience 
instruction and inspiration. He affords 
them pleasure, and always pleasure, but 
pleasure of a noble, uplifting kind. How 
great he is! With what masterly case he 
holds that Elizabethan world, rich and 
poor, in his hand, delighting and yet 
teaching them, making them laugh and cry 
at their follies without a touch of harshness. 
He was, indeed, the ‘‘ Gentle Shake- 
speare,’’ whom many besides Jonson 
loved ‘‘ this side idolatry.’’ 

Let me summarise the main points of 
his teaching in this beautiful picture of 
life. 

We are not to make much ado about 
nothing. The art of life is to see things in 
perspective, to see them in their true 
proportions, and not magnified or mini- 
mised by the false medium of our thought. 
Education is, to a large extent, the training 
of our minds to recognise trifles as trifles, 
and grave things as grave. How much 
energy and reflection and concern we 
sometimes waste on matters that are of no 
importance, while serious affairs excite in 
us a feeble response ! 

We are not to mistake accomplishments 
for virtues, words and wit for wisdom, 
cleverness and charm for character. It is 
not the object of a young man’s or woman’s 
life to be a brillant conversationalist. 
Those who shine in an interview do not 
always wear well at home. The test of 
manhood and womanhood is the regard we 
win in our private dealings and relation- 
ships. The world, indeed, would be a dull 
place without its play and prattle, its 
witticisms and cuphuisms, but they are 
most refreshing and only permanently 
entertaining when the good man or woman 
is underneath. 

We are not to talk lightly of morality 
and religion. To play with such things, to 
sport with love, to be frivolous about 
marriage, is to play with fire. Some can 
do it and come out unscathed, but not all. 
Many get dazzled, confused, blinded, or 
burnt. Novels and newspapers that en- 
courage it are to be avoided—they may be 
dangerous. ’ 

And, last, we are to beware in ourself of 
the evil spirit of slander, and to check it 
wherever we find it in others. How many 
unhappy stories might bear the title of a 
famous novel—‘‘ The Autobiography of a 
Slander’?! Cultivate the habit of truth- 
fulness even in small things. Be con- 
scientious enough not to exaggerate. 
Resist the temptation of playing, however 
cleverly and charmingly, with les, 
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RHODE ISLAND AND ROGER 
WILLIAMS.—I. 

Piterims to the Boston Conference vid 
New York will have an interesting choice of 
route, whether by rail or boat. If by rail, 
they will perhaps choose the Shore Line 
through Providence, because of its coast 
views ; if by boat, and for the sake of seeing 
Newport, they will prefer the Fall River 
steamer. But in either case they will cross 
or touch the smallest of the United States, 
though by no means the least in interest. 

Rhode Island is to the rest of the States 
what Rutland is to our English shires, or 
Greece to the countries of Hurope. It is 
known familiarly as ‘‘ Little Rhody,’’ 
and has its own individuality. Its greatest 
length is48 miles, and its greatest width 37 
miles. Narragansett Bay, running 30 
miles up from the open Atlantic, divides it 
into two unequal parts, and contains, 
amongst its many islands, the one which 
gives the whole State its name. 

For us its chief association is with Dr. 
Channing. He himself thanked God that 
he was born in Rhode Island, where he spent 
the first thirteen years of his boyhood ; 
and we find Newport beach, however noisy 
and changed by its shouting bathers, still 
glorious with its bounding rollers through 
Channing’s well-known words :—*‘ No spot 
on earth has helped to form me so much as 
that beach. There Ilifted up my voice in 
praise amidst the tempest. There, softened 
by beauty, I poured out my thanksgiving 
and contrite confession. There, in reveren- 
tial sympathy with the mighty power 
around me, I became conscious of power 
within. There, struggling thoughts and 
emotions broke forth, as if moved to utter- 
ance by nature’s eloquence of the winds 
and waves. There began a happiness sur- 
passing all worldly pleasures, all gifts of 
fortune, the happiness of communing with 
the works of God.’’ 

During his boyhood the little town was 
simple and unspoiled by the lordly pleasure 
houses and the garish displays of the osten- 
tatious rich. The home in which he was 
born is still standing, and is used as a Home 
for Friendless Children. His father was 
a Newport lawyer, son of a Newport mer- 
chant ; he himself, when a boy of ten, was 
present at the Rhode Island Convention, 
which tardily adopted the National Con- 
stitution of 1787, and made this little State 
one of the original thirteen. The Channing 
Memorial Church, erected at his centenary 
in 1889, stands on the south side of Touro 
Park. Immediately opposite to it is the 
fine standing statue, erected in 1893; it 
contains neither the name of the sculptor 
(W. Clarke Noble) nor of the donor (Wm. 
G. Weld, of Boston), but simply the one 
word ‘‘ Channing.”’ 

A second association with Rhode Island 
and Newport takes us yet further back, 
and is unique. Bishop Berkeley has 
assuredly his own high place in philosophy, 
but never did philosopher dare a more 
romantic and enthusiastic venture than his 
expedition to America. Berkeley had 
become possessed by the philanthropic 
purpose of establishing a missionary college 
in the Bermudas for the promotion of 
civilisation, letters, and arts in the Ameri- 
ean States, the nearest of which was distant 
over six hundred miles. He was led to 
expect that the home Government took 
an interest in his project, and would vote 
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him a large grant, not less than £20,000. On 
his own part he made great sacrifices in 
pursuance of his purpose, and spent four 
years in preparations for the great enter- 
prise. At last, in September, 1728, he 
sailed off with his new wife, having decided 
to first go to Rhode Island and await the 
erant. There he bought a farm near New- 
port, lived in studious retirement, yet made 
many friends, and was highly respected by 
the inhabitants. 
did not come, and three long years of 
waiting ultimately dispelled his dream, 
and reluctantly compelled him to abandon 
his cherished plan. So he returned to 
London, and wrote in the following year 
his Aleiphron ; or, The Minute Philosopher, 
containing an account of his life at New- 
port and the fruit of his studies in America. 
But he left behind in Rhode Island a high 
tradition and a much-loved name. The 
old. wooden church in which he sometimes 
preached still stands, his house has been 
preserved and restored, and is now a show- 
place for the curious ; the cleft in the rock 
is pointed out where he used to sit and 
meditate. Here he enshrined in rhyme his 
vision of a _ glorious. golden age for 
America, for he was a poet, or rather a 
versifier, as well as a philosopher :— 


‘« The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

shee 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay : 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay 
By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the course of empire takes its 
way ; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’’ 


Berkeley, sitting on the Newport cliffs 
and gazing across the seas towards his pro- 
spective college which is to inaugurate 
another golden age, is a picture to move us, 
and one worthy an artist’s canvas. And 
Berkeley’s beautiful character should also 
appear in that picture. Since Pope assigned 
to him ‘‘ every virtue under heaven,’’ 
neither adulation nor criticism have 
dimmed the lustre of his reputation. He 
was a Christian and a gentleman, an apostle 
of idealism alike in thought and action, 
one who humbly accepted the duties of 
his station, yet scorned all worldly ambi- 
tion. ‘‘I had rather be master of my 
time than wear a diadem.’’ His was one 
of the purest and noblest lives, truly, in 
the eighteenth century. He resigned his 
bishopric ultimately, and retired to Oxford, 
where he died in 1753, and was buried at 
Christ Church. 

But the chief name which Rhode Island 
recalls, to the American, if not to us, is its 
founder, Roger Williams. No visitor can 
stay long there without desiring to know 
more of its great pioneer. And the capital, 
Providence, has not been ungenerous in its 
memorials, though they are for the most 
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‘The Thirty Years’ War. 


part of recent date. At the south end of 
the town spreads out the Roger Williams 
Park, a hundred acres in extent, and from 
its centre rises a noble figure, an erect 
statue with a lofty pedestal, on which the 
recording angel of fame writes his name in 
enduring stone. Close by is the Betsy 
Williams House, the quaint little cottage of 
the descendant who bequeathed this park. 
The City Hall in another direction displays 
a Roger Williams medallion. On the river 
bank is the ‘‘ What Cheer Rock,’’ his 
supposed first landing, ‘‘ What cheer ?’’ 
being the welcome words of the friendly 
Indians. His recognition of the rights of the 
native Indians to their lands and his longing 
to deal fairly and live peaceably with them 
entitle him to the same commendation as 
that bestowed on William Penn. But 
other and even greater principles found 
their champion in Roger Williams, and 
have made Rhode Island historic and sacred 
ground. Thus, as Mr. Bryce truly says, 
‘Some touch of that dramatic quality 
which belongs to the cities of Greece and 
Italy recurs in this little republic on 
Narragansett Bay. . Unlike in many ways 
as were the settlers who went forth from 
England under the Stuarts to the Greeks of 
two thousand years earlier, some of the 
questions which troubled both were the 
same, and bore fruits not wholly dis- 
similar, Nor are points of likeness want- 
ing to the history of some of the older 
cantons of Switzerland.’’ Small states 
have done great things, and pionecred great 
principles, and founded great institutions. 
Such a pioneer and founder was Roger 


Williams. F. K. F. 


CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.* 


THe latest volume of the Cambridge 
History takes the reader under the best 
expert guidance through the welter of 
events which followed in the wake of the 
Reformation, The Thirty Years’ War, 
which closed with the Peace of Westphalia, 
is the central interest into whose vortex 
the conflicting forces of European politics 
and religion are drawn. The very life- 
blood of Germany was almost drained to 
its last drop in the ferocity of this conflict. 
A remark made in 1880 by Prince Hatz- 
feldt to Lord Granville is quoted in the 
preface, to the effect that ‘‘ Germany had 
not yet recovered from the efiects of the 
Thirty and the Seven Years’ Wars, and 
that a determination to prevent the 
recurrence of similar disasters ought still 
to be the keynote of German policy.’’ 
The present writer remembers asking a 
well-known German historian about the 
cause of the extreme poverty of the 
Thuringian peasantry, and receiving a 
very similar answer, that it was chiefly 
the legacy of the Thirty Years’ War. 
The devastation is said to have been so 
complete that even the most ordinary 
domestic animals were exterminated over 
large areas; and in the period of ex- 
haustion which followed the peace, material 
civilisation had to be rebuilt from its 
foundations. To the same cause may be 
attributed much of the sterility of German 
religion, its political subservience, and its 
almost instinctive subordination of 

* ‘The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. IV., 
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spiritual independence to a theory of 
territorial rights. The settlement pro- 
vided the most effective means which 
could have been devised for checking 
spiritual enthusiasm. The principle that 
a ruler determines the faith of his subjects 
may be a convenient political maxim, but 
it forces religion to abdicate its command- 
ing claims, and substitutes prudent con- 
formity for the freedom of faith. In this 
way the final Reformation settlement was 
in glaring contradiction to the fundamental 
Reformation principle. 


A series of chapters is devoted to the. 


contest between the Crown and _ the 
Parliament in the British Isles which 
culminated in the Civil War. As the 
editors are careful to point out that it ran 
its course side by side with the last years 
of the Continental conflict ‘‘ without at 
any point intersecting it,’’ it seems rather 
a pity, simply as a matter of arrangement, 
that these chapters are not presented 
consecutively to the reader instead of 
being scattered about through the volume. 
The authors chiefly responsible for them 
are Dr. G. W. Prothero, Colonel HK. M. 
Lloyd, and Dr. W. A. Shaw. We may be 
pardoned in these columns for calling 
specially attention to Dr. Shaw’s account 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
in which he dwells particularly upon the 
political motives by which it was actuated. 
As an-ecclesiastical council, he forms a 
very unfavourable estimate of its signifi- 
cance. ‘‘It had none of the freedom of 
action of an ecclesiastical council; its 
constructive proposals have, therefore, none 
of the constitutional significance attaching 
to the decisions of any of the great Councils 
of the Church; there was no doctrinal 
width or scope in its debates, so that there 
attaches to the record not a particle of 
the intense dogmatic interest attaching to 
a great doctrinal synod such as, say, the 
Synod of Dort. It is impossible 
to accord to the Assembly the respect 
which would be due to it, had it been a 
free and unfettered body with an initiative 
and programme of its own, and it is 
equally impossible to clear its memory 
from the stain of servile subjection to 
political faction.’’ This moderate lay 
judgment applies a whclesome corrective 
to the undue deference which is still paid 
to the Confession of Faith and the Shorter 
Catechism as works of constructive re- 
ligious genius. Probably the belief in 
their excellence, which is a point of honour 
with many theologians, is due chiefly to 
the religious associations of two hundred 
and fifty years. 
It is not quite obvious why the two 
concluding chapters should be ‘‘ The 
Fantastic School of English Poetry,’’ by 
Mr. A. Clutton-Brock, and ‘‘ Descartes 
and Cartesianism’’ by M. Emile Bon- 
troux, in a volume in which the interest is 
predominantly political, and literature and 
philosophy: have received practically no 
attention. Unless they are to be inter- 
woven with all the movements of the 
time, and discussed with some complete- 
ness, if seems a pity to admit them at all. 
W. H. D. 


In last week’s “Literary Notes and 
News,’’ p. 227, se:ond column, for 
‘Brand's’? read ‘* Beard’s fascinating 
Hibbert Lectures,”’ - 
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APPLIED THEOLOGY * 


’ Tue Rector of Bethnal Green has con- 
tributed to the Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology a book on Sin, written in the best 
spirit of the Church of England, sensible, 
learned, restrained, and marked by a feel- 
ing for what is weightiest in life and reli- 
It is distinctly a theological book, 
not a book of devotion or practical ethics ; 
and yet it does not profess to be an ex- 
It belongs to a special 
class of works attempting to bring the best 
learning to bear on subjects of universal 
Yet there is no catering for super- 
ficial thought, and the treatment is not 
The moral 


gion. 
haustive treatise. 


interest. 


‘* popular ’’ in the bad sense. 
tact and emphasis are so right that we can 
profit by the author’s treatment even of a 
subject such as that of ‘‘ Private Confes- 
sion,’’ where his reasons are entirely 
unconvincing. 

His position is Moderate High Church. 
The Absolution of Sins is held to be part of 
the work of the Church through its ap- 
pointed representatives, and the argument 
for Confession is strongly urged as part of 
the ‘‘ Way of Recovery ’’ by which men 
are saved from sin. But in regard both to 
Absolution and Confession, the degree in 
which they are necessary and helpful is left 
to the consciences of individual Christians ; 
and the stress is laid on Confession as such, 
while the form of Confession (7.e., whether 
Public or Private, and in the latter case 
whether to a priest or not) is not regarded 
as an appropriate matter for an absolute 
rule. ; 

There are wise and profound words on 
the Sin against the Holy Spirit ; and there 
is a careful avoidance of dogmatic declara- 
tions as to those who may incur “‘ eternal 
death.’’ The difficult passage 1 John v. 
16, 17, about not praying for a brother’s 
forgiveness who is sinning the sin unto 
death, is helpfully treated. Some old theo- 
logical positions also receive fresh applica- 
tions. The distinction between ‘‘ deadly ”’ 
and ‘‘venial’’ sins is shown to be useful if 16 
is not made into a mechanical separation of 
sins into different lists—it helps to bring 
home the real sinfulness of sm. The 
‘* seven capital sins,’’ again, are treated as 
‘* yoot sins,’’ and may be thus used as a 
basis for self-examination. We feel all 
through that the writer is ‘‘ driving at 
practice,’’ as when he throws his full force 
against the idea that sin may be ‘‘ useful ”’ 
as a means to a higher experience. We are 
not to call sin ‘‘ by names less ugly than 
those by which the Bible calls it.’ And 
the Churchman does not forget the neces- 
sity of cultivating ‘‘ the great natural or 
cardinal virtues, as they are called, tem- 
perance, justice, prudence, and fortitude.’’ 

The attempt to clear up Original Sin is 
not a success :—‘‘ Men are inclined to sin, 
but need not sin.’’ But the inclination to 
sin is, surely, sin. That means, it is true, 
that some of our sin is not of our own sole 
making. But only an individualistic theory 
of morals would deny this. The true 
explanation is that human responsibility is 
a joint affair. The Christian religion raises 
this fundamental but generally unper- 
ceived fact into clear and explicit con- 
sciousness. But our author tries to hunt 
with the Calvinist hounds and run with the 
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THE REV. F. W. STANLEY: | 


Ir is with deep regret that we record 
the death on Monday last, from diphtheria, 
of the Rev. I’. W. Stanley, of Effra Road 
Chapel, Brixton. Until about a fortnight 
ago Mr. Stanley had been in his usual 
health, but when he was struck down he 
had not strength sufficient to resist. 
Friends in London and in the West of Eng- 
land, where he ministered for twenty years, 
heard with grief of his quite unexpected 
death, and the profoundest sympathy is 
felt for his wife and daughters. 

Francis William Stanley was a native 

of Nottingham, where he was born Novem- 
ber 23, 1851. He himself told us, at the 
time of the late Richard Armstrong’s 
death, how he and Charles Perry, as 
young men, were drawn to the new 
minister of the High Pavement Chapel. 
They attended Mr. Armstrong’s Bible 
classes, and when his quicken‘ng influence 
led them to devote their lives to the 
ministry, he read classics with them to 
prepare them for college. Charles Perry 
matriculated and entered Manchester 
New College a year before Stanley, who 
went up to London in 1874. His health 
was not very robust, and though he was 
a diligent and conscientious student, he 
did not succeed in taking a degree, but 
completed his theological course without 
it. _ Faithful to every duty, and devoted 
to school and congregational work, he 
was well prepared for the pastoral charge, 
to which he gave.himself with such stead- 
fast zeal. 

On leaving college in 1880 he was in- 

vited to succeed the late Rev. John 
Wright as minister of Trim-street chapel, 
Bath. At his induction service he re- 
ceived the right hand of fellowship from 
the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, of Lewins 
Mead, Bristol], who now sends us the fol- 
lowing account of his friend’s work in the 
West :— 

« For,twenty years Mr. Stanley gave him- 
self faithfully and unselfishly to the 
pastorate of Trim-street Chapel. Entering 
upon the ministry there on leaving college, 
he commended to others the religious 
principles which he firmly held, not only 
by the conscientiousness that marked his 
public advocacy of them, but also by the 
sure persuasiveness of his gentle yet ever 
sincere spirit. Throughout this period of 
active work, he found a friend in every 
brother-minister throughout the West of 
England. The members of our western~ 
congregations, too, will long and grate- 
fully remember his devoted and untiring 
services while honorary secretary of the 
Western Union, a post which, to the 
unaffected regret of every one of his 
fellow - workers relinquished, on 
leaving Bath, some seven years. since, 
for Brixton, Few, indeed, are they who 
could have discharged the duties of such 
a post as he filled in the West with truer 
self consecration. His work was marked 
by a kindliness, a patience, and a care 
for the details of it, which never failed 
the friends whom he so admirably served. 
His influence for good was felt at. the time 
of the reorganisation of the Union, and 
no less in the satisfactory arrangements __ 
which resulted in the settlement of the. 
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first District Minister in the. West, the 
late Rey. T. B. Broadrick. He has, indeed, 
left in the hearts of those closer friends 
and colleagues who mourn his loss with 
no common sorrow, and he has left also 
in the remembrances of congregational 
life in the West; a name and a memory 


-which should inspire cach and all with 


unreserved devotion to the cause of truth 
and righteousness, which remains sacred 
amid all changes.’’ 

In addition tothe good work he did 
in his own district, Mr. Stanley served 
for some years as one of the hon. 
secretaries of the National Conference, 
and was always keenly interested in 
denominational affairs. The record of such 
a ministry as his at Bath cannot be put 
into words, it is in the hearts of his 
people. During nearly the whole of that 
time he was happy in the co-operation of 
his ,wife, for in the summer of 1882 he 
married Miss Edith Hovey, of Notting- 
ham, whose parents were connected, as he 
had been, with the High Pavement Chapel. 

In 1900 he came to London as minister 
of Efira Road Chapel, Brixton, and while 
his record of faithful ministry was fully 
maintained with his new congregation, 
he became a diligent member of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and served also on 
Dr. Williams’ Trust. 

We have lJosta true friend, one who 
used without stint the talents committed 
tohis charge. We shall miss his kindly 
presence, his ready sympathy, his sound 
judgment and practical good sense, in all 
that concerns the welfare of our Churches 
and our common work. A faithful 
servant is called, as it appears to us, 
prematurely from the field of service. 
But he was one always ready to obey. 
He would give to us an example of sub- 
mission and quiet faith. 

The funeral service on Thursday after- 
noon in Effra-road Chapel was conducted 
by the Rev. C. J. Street, a fellow-student 
of Mr. Stanley’s, and Dr. Carpenter. 
There was a large attendance of members 


of the congregation, representatives of 


the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Dr. Williams’s Trust, and 
his brother ministers and other friends. 
The service opened with the hymn ‘‘O 


_ God, our help in ages past,’’ and Mr. 


Street read the lesson, concluding with 
Hosmer’s ‘‘I cannot think of then as 
dead,’’ and offered prayer. Dr. Car- 
penter, in a memorial address, spoke of 
the single-hearted faithfulness with which 
Mr. Stanley gave himself to his work. In 
his ministry he did not seek popularity, 
but he was deeply loved. It could not be 
otherwise with a soul so candid, sincere, 
gentle, and fullof sympathy. Quietly he 
bore his responsibilities, and fulfilled his 
task as a workman who needeth not 
to be ashamed. And with experience 
power grew. He never thrust himself 
before the eyes of men, but he did what 
he undertook to do with whole-hearted 
devotion. It was the Lord’s work, and 
he lived for Him. And as he lived, so 
he dicd to Ged. The address con- 
cluded with words of hope trust and in the 
Eternal Goodness reaching forward to the 
fulness of life. After the benediction the 
Dead March in Saul was played, the con- 
gregation standing in reverent silence, 


The interment followed at Norwood 
Cemetery, where Dr: Carpenter concluded 
the service: 

There will be a memorial service in 
Effra-road Chapel on Sunday morning, 
conducted by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie. é 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


———— 

I HAVE already told you about two poems 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Garden of 
Verses.”’ 

One was about a boy who climbed up 
into a cherry tree and saw for the first time 
beyond the garden wall into what he called 
** Foreign Lands.’’? The other, ‘‘ Block 
City,’’ was about building with blocks or 
bricks. 

Now, in coming to an end of what I have 
to say to you about games of pretending 
and pictures of life, we will have another of 
Stevenson’s verses, from a poem called 
“* Good Night.’’ 

As the children sit round the fire in the 
twilight they trace pictures in the flames. 
It is easy to imagine anything in the dim 
light, and see visions and weave stories; 
then suddenly pleasant imaginings are in- 
terrupted by the summons to bed. The 
boy has to turn all at once from fiction to 
fact, from pleasant dreams to disagreeable 
reality. You all know how tiresome that 
is, and how apt we are on such an occasion 
to feel cross and impatient. * 

The httle boy of the poem manages 
better. After the warm firelight and the 
bright visions, the dark passage on the way 
to bed seems indeed uninviting and cheer- 
less. He imagines the unwelcome sum- 
mons as a call to danger, to be faced with 
courage, and he takes it like a man. It is 
a task not to be shirked or postponed, and 
he sets off as on an adventure in the spirit 
of a hero. 

‘* Must we to bed indeed ? 

Let us arise and go like men, 

And face with an undaunted tread 

The long black passage up to bed.’’ 

Is not that worth remembering next 
time we are summoned to leave our games 
of pretending and do something we do 
not like ? 

We can continue our game of being 
grown up by playing the man in little things, 
from day to day, at home and at school. 
If we are in a hurry to be grown up we can 
practise in that way ready for the time 
when, as men and women, we can take a 
share in the work of the world. 

Whatever it is that has got to be done, 
even if it is only to come down from our 
cherry tree, or to put away the bricks 
after our game, or to go off at bed-time 
‘‘ with an undaunted tread,’’ 

‘* Let us arise and go like men,”’ 

In games of pretending some children 
can never choose a part and stick to it, but 
want to try first one and then another. 
Whilst they are pretending to be the driver 
of a tram they are thinking that it would 
be nicer to be the conductor. Or perhaps 
the chairs are no sooner built up into a ship 
than the would-be sailor thinks it would be 
more fun to be a soldier in a castle. 

For any game to go well each one must 
stick to his part—at any rate for that day 
—and give his mind to it. You may or 
may not have the chance some day of 
choosing what you will really do when you 


Well, then, 


are grown up. But when it is once settled 
we have all of us to stick to our part and 
make the best of it. 

One man becomes a postman and has 
to play the part, not just when he likes, but 
day after day, from morning to night, 
year in year out, in’ fair weather and in 
wind and rain. 

Another has chosen the part of doctor, 
and has to go on and on at it, even if he 
finds that it 1s not the work he likes best. 

In each lot there is much dull work which 
we call drudgery. In games of pretend- 
ing we can skip the dull paris, in work we 
have to take the drudgery like a man. 

Next week, on Tuesday, April 23, we 
celebrate the birthday of our great English 
poct William Shakespeare. He wrote, three 
hundred years ago, the best stories we 
have for acting, and these plays of his have 
made him famous as a poet all over the 
world, 

I like to think that this famous English- 
man, this honoured poet, was more than a 
dreamer of dreams, a seer of visions. He 
also played the man as an industrious 
worker. The better we know these plays 
the more we find out how much care and 
thought went to the making of them. 
You have only to try to copy out a single 
page of his poetry and then merely to 
count up the rest, and you will begin to 
realise a little what labour went in the 
mere writing out of the plays he imagined. 

Besides being a playwright, Shakespeare 
was a play actor. He became the best 
playwright of his time, but he did not get to 
the top of the tree as an actor. 

Pretending to be somebody else, which 
to us 1s a game, was to him work. It was 
his profession, and sometimes he seems to 
have found it wearisome. Each actor has 
to take his own part in a play, just as each 
man has to do his own work in the world, 
to play his own part. 

In his poetry Shakespeare sometimes 
gives us picture language about life as a. 
play, people as actors, and the world as 

“a stage where every man must play a 
part.”’ 

Shakespeare wrote many ce about 
kings. The only one of Shakespeare’s 
kings who was really a hero was the 
one who learned to play the man both 
before he became king and afterwards too. 

Prince Hal; who was so fond of games of 
pretending, was summoned to leave his fun 
and his jokes and do his work as king’s 
son. 

Prince Hal’s part was settled for him ; he 
learned to play his part, and he plaved it 
like a man. 

I think that Shakespeare himself must 
have been a manly man, with an English- 
man’s respect for manliness in work and 
in play, and an Englishman’s ae for 
deeds rather than words. 

He was interested in men of all sorts 
—tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, rich men, 
poor men, beggar-men, and even thieves. 
And he brings them all in upon the stage 
in his plays, and lets each man play his 
part—some well, some ill. 

All through these plays we feel somehow 
that for Shakespeare the most important 
part to play on the world’s stage is just 
the part that each man can play whether 
he be prince or peasant, clown or king. 
Everyone can play the man. 


Lintan HALtt. 
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LONDON, APRIL 20, 1907. 


THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL. 

To-morrow, April 21, is Dr. Mar- 
TINEAU’s birthday, and now, two years 
after the centenary, the Memorial at 
Norwich, his birthplace, is to come 
into being. On Sunday there will be 
special services of commemoration and 


thanksgiving in the Octagon Chapel, and 


on this (Sa’urday) afternoon the founda- 
tion-stone of the Memorial building is to 
be laid by Miss GentRuDE MarrinEav. 
Many friends besides those who are able 
to be at Norwich will participate from 
afar with reverent sympathy and thank- 
fulness in that celebration, looking 
forward to the completion of a Memorial 
worthy of the great name it is to com- 
memorate. They will be glad to have 
this hymn, which has been written for 
the stone-laying by Mr. G. A. Kiya, 
chairman of the Octagon congregation :— 


Lord of all life, above, below, 
' Behold us here with hearts aglow, 
Led by one high and holy aim, 
Naming Love’s everlasting name: 


Thy hand foundations firm and strong 
Did lay, that to our earth belong ; 
And over land and mighty deep, 
A present watch Thou still dost keep. 


Here to an honoured name we raise 
A building fair, where prayer and 
praise, 
And earnest work of hand and brain, 
To noblest uses shall attain. 


Here youth and manhood brave and 
strong, 
Firm for the right and hating wrong, 
Shall, by Thy grace, for Freedom stand, 


Justice and Mercy in the land. 


This stone we here in reverence lay 
Shall witness to a coming day 

When, in a Human Brotherhood, 
Thou, Lord, art seen and understood. 


That day our eyes by faith may see, 
Day of the Christ that is to be; 
When o’er the wide earth shall hove 
grown 
Harvests from seed we, too, have sown. 
No more fitting memorial to Dr. 
Martineau than this could have been 


devised, nor one more in consonance with greatly help towards the perfecting of the } 
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his own deepest convictions and abiding 
affections, It is right that there should 
be such a memorial in the city of his 
birth, and attached to the venerable 
house of prayer in which, as he himself 
said, there came to hm some of his first 
awakenings of conscience and of spiritual 
faith. It is right that it should be 
recognised as our national memorial to 
the Teacher to whom, in the fellowship of 
our Free Churches, we owe more than to 
any other. It is a happy circumstance 
that gifts should have come from friends 
in America algo. 

In a memorable letter to the National 
Conference at its first meeting in Liver- 
pool Dr. MarTINEAU avowed his unabated 
confidence in the Christian congregation 
as the most beneficent of human insti- 
tutions. 

* When I look at any choice example 
of this institution,’’ he said, “and ask 
myself what have been the real springs of 
its power, I find them in three conditions : 
(1) That its members unite purely for 
Fellowship and Growth in the Christian 
life and mind. (2) That, in its external 
action, it bears down with Missionary 
zeal on.the Paganism and irreligion and 
neglected suffering which it sees around. 
(3) That Sn other Churches it looks as on 
confederates, moving upon different lines 
in the same sacred warfare So that 
these three —namely, Sympathies of Godli- 
ness within the congregation ; Aggression 
on sin and misery without ; Loyal affec- 
tion for comrades under ether banners— 
are the animating principles which make 
even a small Christian Society a leaven of 
moral health toa neighbourhood ten times 
its size.’’ 


Speaking further of these conditions, 
he said of the second: ‘No Christian 
society gives any adequate expression to 
its essential character, unless from its 
heart goes forth some message of healingand 
entreaty to its neighbourhood ; and it is 
but a selfish membership that looks coldly 
on such evangelising work. It ought not 
to satisfy us that we institute and equip 
Mission stations in parts of our large 
towns that need them most. Every 
visible place of worship needs a character, 
a significance, a spiritual physiognomy 
upon the spot. It should be more than 
brick and stone to the eyes that daily 
see it. Even from outside let it look 
upon the passers-by with a gaze of 
tender mercy and solemn warning and 
recovered hope.’’ To the appeal of that 
ideal the congregation of the Octagon 
Chapel is fully alive, and there is great 
hope and promise of new life in the 
earnest work of the schools and other 
beneficent efforts to which the members 
are devoted: The new buildings were 
urgently needed, and they will be a most 
welcome source of strength. They will 
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good work which Dr. MARTINEAU, in the 
first enthusiasm of his consecration to the 
ministry, helped to initiate. They will 
stand as an emblem of the faith which he 
did so much to kindle and to sustain, 
and a worthy memorial, in which he 
would himself have certainly rejoiced, of a 
life of noble inspiration, given up to self- 
forgetting, reverent service. 


It will be remembered that in Tue 
Inquirer of December 1 last year we 
published a drawing, with a ground plan 
of the proposed buildings by the architect, 
Mr. H. Caatreryp Charkes, and it will 
be of interest to add here his description 
of the buildings, which are to stand on an 
admirable site, by the entrance to the old 
chapel, “‘a site closely associated with 
liberal religious thought in Norwich, and 
eminently suitable to the needs of this 
Memorial ”’ :— 


‘* The new buildings have been designed 
externally in keeping with the Octagon 
Chapel and surroundings in the traditional 
manner of domestic English buildings 
prevalent two centuries ago. Local ma- 
terials will be used in facing the walls and 
the roofs covered with red tiles. There are 
two stories in the main building, with a 
third story over a portion facing Colegate- 
street. The ground floor contains two 
large class-rooms and entrance hall, also 
two stone fireproof staircases to the upper 
floor, and kitchen accommodation and 
lavatories. On the first floor are a large 
lecture hall with raised stage, and a large 
class-room capable of being added to the 
lecture hall, so that seating accommoda- 
tion could be provided for nearly 350 
persons. ‘There are also on this floor three 
smaller class-rooms and minister’s parlour. 


On the upper floor at the front are a large » 


recreation room and an ante-room adjoin- 
ing. Both externally and internally all 
elaboration of detail in building has been 
avoided, and any good results will be due 
only to proportion and effective use of 
material.’’ 


A Prayer or Dr. MartiInnav’s. 

ErTernat Gop, who committest to us the 
swift and solemn trust of life, since we know 
not what a day may bring forth, but only 
that the hour for serving thee is always 
present, may we wake to the instant 
claims of thy holy will, not waiting for 
to-morrow, but yielding to-day. Lay to 
rest, by the persuasion of thy Spirit, the 
resistance of our passion, indolence, or 
fear. Consecrate with thy presence the 
way our feet may go, and the humblest 
work will shine, and the roughest places ke 
made plain. Lift us above unrighteous 
anger and mistrust into faith and hope and 
charity, by a simple and steadfast reliance 
on thy sure will; and so may we be modest 


in our time of wealth, patient under 


disappointment, ready for danger, serene 
in death. In all things, draw us to the 
mind of Christ, that thy lost image may be 
traced again, and thou mayest own us ag 
at one with him and thee. Amen. 


HE RELIGION OF UNITARIANS. 


——— 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
1805-1900. 


To understand the religion of James 
Martineau, we would say to anyone who 
asks what it was, read the volumes of his 
sermons, the ‘‘ Endeavours after the 
Christian Life’’ and ‘‘ Hours of Thought 
on Sacred Things.’’ The first volume of 
the ‘‘ Endeavours ’’ can now be had for 
sixpence from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in an admirable 
edition, and the second volume will also 
very soon be out. Read in the first volume 
the sermon on ‘‘ The Besetting God,’’ andin 
view of present-day reasonings as to the 
Divine Immanence, remember that this 
was first published in 1843. ‘‘ The true, 
natural language of devotion speaks out in 
the poetry of the Psalmist and the prayers 
ot Christ ; declares the living contact of 
the Divine Spirit with the human, the 
niystic implication cf his nature with ours, 
and ours with his.’? That was what 
Martineau meant by religion—‘‘ the con- 
scious communion between the human 
soul and God,’’ “‘ a secret relation between 
the soul and God.’’ In the essay on 
‘* Personal Influences on Present Theo- 
logy,’’ published in 1856, dealing with 
Newman, Coleridge, Maurice, and Carlyle, 
he pointed out how, amid all their differ- 
ences, ‘‘ when they are interpreted by 
their inner spirit, rather than by their 
outward relations, one thought will be 
found secreted at the heart ef ail—the 
perennial Indwelling of God in Man and in 
the Universe.’ That, Martincau adds, 
‘is the distinct gain that has been won 
by the spiritual consciousness cf the time.’’ 
And that great truth was at the heart of 
his own religion. 

When, in 1857, on his removal to London 
he bade farewell to the congregation in 
Liverpool to which he had ministered for 
twenty-five years, he said ;— 

“*The one deep faith which has deter- 
mined my whole word and werk among 
you is in the Living Union of Ged with our 
Humanity. We pine as prisoners, 
till we burst into the air cf that super- 
natural life which He lives eternally ; we 
are parched with a holy thirst, till we find 
contact with the running waters of his 
quick affection. Him immediately ; Him 
an person ; Him in whispers of the day, 
and eye to eye by night; Him for a close 
refuge in temptation, not as a large thought 
of ours, but as an Almightiness in himself ; 
Him ready with his moistening dews for 
the dry heart, and His breathings of hope 
for the sorrowing; Him always and 
everywhere living for our holy trust, do we 
absolutely need for our repose, and wildly 
wander till we find. We have no need to 
go far for this centre of rest ; nay, we have 
only to return home, and ‘believe what is 
simplest in our own hearts and greatest in 
the words of Christ. . . Those simple faiths 
that come we know not whence, those dim 
suspicions of conscience that creep upon 
us with authoritative awe, that mysterious 
sense of an over-arching infinitude, pierced 
with bursts of hight when the clouds of our 
lower mind clear ofi—nay, the common 
promptings of disinterested love, the call 
to self-sacrifice, the reverence for nobleness 
and beauty, what are they but the awaken- 
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ing touch of God’s indwelling life, the 
novement of his Spirit among the trem- 
bling strings ? To the private soul he thus 
reveals himself in its highest spontaneous 
affections, ever adding another grace and 
further insight to those who will be faithful 
with the first. To our collective humanity 
he comes in that great consent of spirits 
which arises in the presence of true heroism 
or sanctity, and constitutes the tendency 
of an age and the ultimate forces of histery. 
Through all our natural life, individual and 
social, is the supernatural interfused ; and 
the ideal colours of heaven are spread 
through the substance of our experience, 
to transfigure it. In us, however, there is 
ever a strife between the two. In Christ 
alone is the reconciliation perfect between 
the human and the divine; and of the 
blended natures the lower yields as a 
captive, and is, in him, wholly taken up by 
the higher. This once was God’s idea 
purely realised. But the same two natures 
meet in us all, and he is but the exemplar 
of a perpetual incarnation—of a living and 
constant union of God with our humanity.’’ 
(Essays, vol. iv., pp. 516-519 ) 

And nearly forty years later, in the 
Nineteenth Century for April, 1895, re- 
viewing Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of 
Belief,’’ Dr. Martineau wrote :— 

**Ts not this a true conception that we 
see in the mind of Christ the very essence 
of the mind of Ged in what He loves and 
requires to see in us; not the passiveness 
of an instrument or the obedience of a 
creature, but the filial devotion, the self- 
renunciation, the enthusiasm of all right- 
eous affections which must for ever consti- 
tute the ethics of all worlds? In opening 
to us this co-essentiality with God through 
His own personality, did. He show us what 
is true of his own individuality alone? On 
the contrary, He stands, in virtue of it, as 
the spiritual head of mankind, and what 
you predicate of Him in actuality is pre- 
dicable of all in. possibility. This inter- 
pretation of His life on earth carries the 
divine essence claimed for. Him into our 
nature as His brethren. In Him as ovr 
representative we learn our summons and 
receive our adoption as children of God. 
The ‘Incarnation,’ thus extended from 
the person of Christ to the nature of man, 


may fitly be called ‘the central mystery | 
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of revealed religion. 

Dr. Martineau was ninety when he 
wrote those words. The same thought of 
the Divine revealing in the person of 
Christ may be found elaborated in the two 
sermons on ‘‘ Christ, the Divine Word ”’ 
in the second volume of the ‘‘ Hours of 
Thought,’’ published in 1879, and written, 
very likely, ten years earlier, or even 
twenty. 

One of the clearest statements of his 
position is in that address on ‘* Loss and 
Gain in Recent Theclogy,’’ which Dr. 
Martineau gave to his old students in 1881. 
In that address, in which he spoke of Jesus 
as ‘‘the Head of a Divine Humanity,”’ 
and again, as ‘‘ simply the Divine flower 
of humanity, blossoming after ages of 
spiritual growth—the realised possibility of 
life in God,’’ he made this statement :— 

‘Our attitude towards Scripture thus 
becomes the same which has long been 
familiar to the Society of Friends, simply 
assuming that the Spirit of God, which in 
the old time wrought their elements of 
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anctity into the pages of the Bible, lives 
and operates for ever in the human soul, 
renewing the light of Divine truth, and 
kindling eternal aspirations; so that the 
day of Pentecost is never past, and there is 
still a tongue of fire for every evangelist.’’ 

And again, speaking of the self-evi- 
dencing power of a spiritual faith, he said : 

‘* The closer we keep to the simplicity of 
human life, the meanings of human 
experience, the depth of human duty and 
affections, the nearer shall we stand to God 
as well as man, and the less, from our 
station on earth, feel ourselves cut off from 
heaven. In youth, if ever we receive a 
‘ Sertous Call,’ it is the most elementary 
religious truths by which the mind becomes 
entranced. Who can ever forget the 
intense and lofty years when first the real 
communion of the Living God,—the same 
God that received the cries of Gethsemane 
and Calvary,—and the Sanctity of the 
inward Law, and the sublime contents of 
life on both sides of death, broke in a flood 
of glory upon his mind, and spread the 
world before him, stripped of his surface- 
illusions, and with its diviner essence 
cleared ? The restless intellect of mid-life 
may toss these things about in speculation, 
may add to them or take from them, and 
weave them into the artificial texture of a 
system. But in old age, as the end draws 
near, we repose again on these simple 
truths and trusts, only with a fuller inward 
witness and more spiritua. calm. And so, 
the evening light is as the morning’s, and 
sheds once more the tenderest beauty on 
the world.’’ (Essays, vol. iv., pp. 330- 
331.) 

Dr. Martineau’s last great work was 
‘“The Seat of Authority in Religion,’’ 
published in 1890. As at the beginning of 
the ‘‘ Endeavours ’’ in 18438, he had said, 
‘* All that we believe without us, we first 
feel within us; and it 1. the one sufficient 
proof of the grandeur and awfulness of our 
nature that we have faith in God, for no 
merely finite being can possibly believe the 
infinite,’’ so, at the end of ‘‘ The Seat. of 
Authority,’ he wrote: ‘‘In the very 
constitution of the human soul there is 
provision for an immediate apprehension 
of God. But often in the transient lhghts 
and shades of conscience we pass on and 
“know not who it is’; and not till we see 
in another the victory which shames our 
own defeat, and are caught up by enthu- 
siasm for some real sed heroism or sanctity, 
do the authority of right and the beauty 
of holiness come home to us as an appeal 
literally Divine. The train of the con- 
spicuously righteous in their several degrees 
are for us the real angels that pass to and 
fro on the ladder that reaches from earth 
to heaven. And if Jesus of Nazareth, in 
virtue of the characteristics of his spirit, 
holds the place of Prince of Saints, and 
perfects the conditions of the pure religious 
life, he thereby reveals the highest possi- 
bilities of the human soul, and their 
dependence on habitual communion be- 
tween man and God.’ 

To these passages may be added one 
more from a letter written in 1885 to the 
Rey. J. H. Hutton, when, at eighty years 
of age, Dr. Martineau retired from active 
college work : 

‘The Divine Life in relation to us 
presents itself to me as twofold, like our 
humanity—Natural, so far as. we are 
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creatures subjected to necessary laws and 
part of a determinate order;  Super- 
natural, so far as He has endowed us with 
spiritual capacities and affections, open to 
His free appeal, and to our own responsive 
insight and direction under it. From this 
immediate communion of Spirit with spirit, 
in which the initiative is with Him and the 
answer with us, no soul is shut out; in the 
struggles of conscience, in the silent 
dawning of higher ideals, and in countless 
experiences of faithful and saintly lives, as 
well as in the awful warnings of shame and 
remozse, the pleading of the Divine Love 
is felt directly addressed to the individual’s 
need, and following all the windings of his 
will. As it is on this side of our divine 
relations that all Religion lies, all Religion 
is- supernatural, and there is a Revealing 
Presence of God in every soul that is not 
sunk in slavery to the mere ‘ Natural man.’ 
But the closeness and intensity of this 
union between the human spirit and the 
Divine may vary in indefinite degrees ; and 
the saints and prophets, in whom its higher 
measures appear, are the great instruments 
for clearing and opening the darkened 
windows of unawakened natures. Supreme 
in the hierarchy of inspiration, standing 
unique at its culminating point, identical 
in filial will with the Infinite Father’s 
Perfection, is Jesus Christ, the moral 
incarnation of the Love of God. This 
affirmation of Supernaturalism in Christian- 
ity would gain nothing by birth ‘of a 
virgin,’ and loses nothing, to my feeling, 
by an immortality that dispenses with a 
bodily ascension. Instead of stripping the 
supernatural elements away from the life 
of Christ, I make it inward instead of 
outward, and by extending it in minor 
measures to his brethren of humanity, 
render them homogenecus with him, and 
through this harmony at one with God.”’ 

And, finally, this extract from a letter to 
Professor William Knight in 1895, in which 
Dr. Martineau, acknowledging a birthday 
greeting when he was ninety, thus charac- 
terised his work as a religious teacher :— 

‘* What has been relinquished is histori- 
cal tradition which partially crumbles away 
under the skilled search for its foundation ; 
while what has been retained is the living 
and present relation witnessed by con- 
sciousness itself, between the human spirit 
and the Divine, and when once known 
there, re-found and recognised in its 
perfection under the unique personality of 
‘ Christ, our Head.’ The substitution, in 
short, of Religion at first-hand, straight out 
of the immediate interaction between the 
Soul and God, for Religion at second-hand, 
fetched, by copying, out of anonymous 
traditions of the Hastern Mediterranean 
eighteen centuries ago, has been the really 
directing, though hardly conscious, aim of 
my responsible years of life. So far as it 
is one-sided, it will doubtless be corrected 
and supplemented by teachers of wider and 
deeper vision. I thank God if it has been 
intrusted with any function serviceable for 
the needs of its day.”’ 


-Ir is possible that the distance of Heaven 
lies wholly in the veil of flesh, which we 
now want power to penetrate .A new sense, 
a new eye, might show the spiritual 
world compassing us on every side.— 
Channing. 


kindred souls nourish in you a spirit valiant 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE -GUILDS’ 
UNION. 


Tue sixth annual meeting was held at 
Chowbent Chapel, on Saturday, April 13. 

A council meeting in the afternoon was 
followed by the annual Guild Service in 
the Chapel, where a goodly company had 
assembled, composed largely of the young 
people connected with the Guilds at Chow- 
bent, Leigh, Astley, and Swinton. 

The Rev. Charles Peach conducted the 
devotional service, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rey. John Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis took for his text 1 Tim. iv. 
12—14: ‘‘ Let no man despise thy youth, 
but be thou an ensample to them that be- 
lieve, in word, in manner of life, in love, 
in faith, in purity. Till I come give heed 
to reading, to exhortation, to teaching. Neg- 
lect not the gift that is in thee.’’ That, 
he said, was the right word for young disci- 
ples to-day. Ruskin had warned his young 
friends for whom he wrote ‘‘ Sesame and 
Lilies ’’ that *‘ the happiness of your life, 
and its power and part and rank in earth 
or in heaven, depend on the way you pass 
your days now. They are not to be sad 
days ; far from that, the first duty of young 
people is to be delighted and delightful ; 
but they are in the deepest sense ‘ solemn ’ 
days.’’ And he (the preacher) wanted to 
impress his hearers with the thought that 
their young lives were wonderful; that in 
them lay tremendous forces, which, if duly 
called forth and wisely directed would go 
to the making of a better England; but 
their souls were, or might be, radiant with 
a beauty that never was on land or sea. 
He quoted T. H. Gill’s inspiring hymn: 
‘* Young souls so strong the race to run,’’ 
as giving the right note. They . were 
reminded of their Guild motto: ‘‘ For God 
and the Good Life.’’ G. F. Watts’ life- 
motto: ‘‘ The utmost for the Highest,’’ 
and Emerson’s saying : ‘‘ Hitch your wagon 
to a star,’’ were also good watchwords for 
the better life. Then their days would, 
in the best sense, be ‘‘ solemn days,’’ and 
they would have entered on a life quest 
which would assuredly end in victory. 

He urged them to fashion their lives after 
the pattern of the great, whom they could 
not but admire—great in qualities of good- 
ness, integrity, and purity. These they 
would find in the humble ranks of the toilers, 
and very likely in their own homes. What 
made them great in those admirable quali- 
ties? They did not drift, they steered. 
They kept their passions and impulses 
under control; they had an ideal always in 
view. Very likely they had a deep-seated 
and earnest trust in God and goodness 
which never failed them in all the vicis- 
situdes of their changeful career. 

If they would, therefore, be such as those 
they should begin in the ‘‘ solemn days’’ 
of youth, and be ‘‘ an ensample to them 
that believe, in word, in manner of life, in 
love, in faith, in purity.’’ And each one 
should take heed to the exhortation : 
‘* Neglect not the gift that is within thee.”’ 
In becoming members of their respective 
Guilds they had given expression to their 
wish and resolve to foster the religious life, 
and to render some personal service in 
promoting things pure, true, just, lovely, 
and of good report. 

Mr. Ellis concluded with the appeal: 
‘*May the friendship and communion of 
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for good—humble and free. Let the work 
and interests of your Guild be very dear to 
you. Honour it with your loyalty. As 
far as possible be ready to serve all its 
members. Combine in the effort to keep 
life at a high level, to free it from selfish- 
ness, to maintain in it the supremacy of 
love, to inform-it with the noble spirit of 
ministry. Through this fellowship you 
decide to ‘‘choose life,’ to pledge 
yourself to the great deep things of reli- 
gion, and to some loving labour for the 
uplifting of men. Take for your encour- 
agement another life motto, that of John 
Ruskin + 
** To-day 
Unsullied comes to thee—new born ; 
Tomorrow is not thine ; 
The sun may cease to shine 
For thee ere earth shall greet its morn. 
Be earnest, then, in thought and deed, 
Nor fear approaching night ; 
Calm comes with evening light, 

And hope and peace—thy duty heed 

To-day.’’ 

After tea came the evening meeting in 
the schoolroom, over which the Rey. Frank 
K. Freeston presided. There was a large 
and enthusiastic gathering, numbering 
nearly two hundred, including members of 
the Chowbent Guild and Congregation, and 
visitors from Leigh, Astley, Swinton, Mon- 
ton, Bolton, Hindley, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester, and other 
places. 

The proceedings opened with Robert 
Collyer’s hymn, 

“* With thankiul hearts, O God, we come 

Once more to plan our work for Thee.’* 
The Secretary (Rev. John Ellis) then pre- 
sented the annual report and Treasurer’s 
statement. : 

Annual Report. 


The report stated that the Council had 
met four times since the last annual meet-. 
ing—at Oxford, London, Manchester, and 
Chowbent. At its first meeting the Rev. 
Joseph Wood was elected vice-president, 
and the Revs. A. H. Dolphin, Gordon 
Cooper, J. E. Stronge, and Mr. W. Cheshire 
were co-opted members ef the Council. 
The Rev. Gorden Cooper, having felt 
obliged by the pressure of other work to 
relinquish the secretaryship, and the Secre~ 
tary of the National Conference not being 
able to undertake it, the Revs. John Ellis 
and Alfred Hall had joimtly undertaken 
the duties for the current year. Through 
the kindness of Mrs. Wallace Bruce the 
Council were enabled to print and circulate 
the annual report and Treasurer’s state- 
ment among all Guild members. ‘The first 
edition (2,000) of the ‘‘ Manual of Services 
and Prayers for Guild Meetings ’’ having 
been sold, a sub-committee (consisting of the 
Revs. J. Wood, F. K. Freeston, and J. 
Ellis) carefully revised the ‘‘Manual,’’ and 
a second editions improved by the addition 
of music for the responses and a selection 
of hymns for Guild meetings, was issued 
last October and is already in considerable 
demand. 

With a view to encourage habits of 
thought amongst the members of the- 
Guilds, and to provide a wider choice of 
subjects for the Prize Essay Scheme, the 
Revs. F. K. Freeston and Alfred Hall were 
requested to prepare a topic list, and to in- 
dicate the special subjects on which essays 
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might be written and for which prizes 
would be offered. This was done, and a 
carefully prepared ‘‘ Syllabus of Suggested 
Subjects for Guild Papers, Reading Circles, 
and Prize Essays ’’ was printed, and issued 
to the Guilds, in time for the autumn session. 
It is gratifying to find that several of the 
Guilds had found the ‘‘ Suggested Sub- 
jects’? useful, and that much time and 
thought had been devoted to their study. 
As, however, but a small part of this com- 
prehensive topic list could possibly be 
dealt with at the ordinary Guild meetings 
during one season, the Council suggests 
that it be used again during 1907-8. 

The special subjects for competition 
essays, under their respective sections, were 
as follows :— 

Section I.—The Roots of Religion: ‘‘The 
Witness of God in Nature: God the 
Creator.’’= 

Section II1—Some Bible Stories and 
their Meaning: ‘‘ Moses.’’ 

- Section II{.—Hebrew Prophets and their 
Message : ‘‘ Amos and Hosea.”’ 

Section 1V.—The Life of Jesus: Essay 
based on the first three Gospels. 

Section V.—The Teachings of Jesus: 
‘* The Beatitudes.”’ 

- Section VI.—Religion in History: ‘‘ The 
Wjected Clergy: What we Owe to their 
Loyalty.’’ 

Section VIJ.—Biography : ‘‘ St. Francis 
of Assisi.”’ xe 

Section VIII.—The Social History and 

Literature of England: ‘‘ The Church and 
the People.’’ 
Again the response had been far from 
satisfactory. The essays sent in had, gener- 
ally, merited high praise; but there were 
only 16 essays and only six Guilds were 
represented, and the Council had therefore 
decided that the Prize Hssay Scheme must 
be re-considered and modified. 

The Council had hoped to make a com- 
prehensive report of the condition, aims, 
and methods of the Guilds comprising the 
Union; but several secretaries had not 
replied in time giving the information 
desired. Judging, however, from the re- 
ports to hand, it appeared that the main 
objects of the Union had been duly hon- 
oured. In almost every case the regular 
meetings are opened by a brief devotional 
service, and in the majority of Guilds the 
‘* Manual of Services and Prayers ’’ pub- 
lished by the Union is used. 

Guild members have been mindful of 
others, as the following extracts from 
reports will show :— 

‘* The Guild sent 16 sick children to the 
country last summer.’’ ‘“* The Guild pro- 
moted a Sale of Work, which realised £130, 
for the improvement of the Sunday School ; 
made a collection for the lifeboat, &c. ; 
gave a concert to the inmates of the Work- 
house.’’ ‘‘ The Guild, on Christmas morn- 
ing, provided a ‘ Robin’ breakfast for 
1,000 poor children ; provides articles for 
use in sick room for any poor people who 
need them; made house to house visitation 
(25,009) with invitation to special services ; 
re-opened Chapel, which had long been 
closed, and Guild members conduct ser- 
vices.” “** The Guild entertained workers 
of the ‘Institute for the Blind.’’’ ‘‘The 
Guild, during the last two years, collected 
£50 from the members for the new schools. 
Made offering of over 400 Easter eggs, 
which were distributed among the sick and 


poor, and the orphan and children’s homes.” 
‘Guild members engage to visit the sick 
among the congregation and_ others ; 
handed over a small sum of money to the 
church.’’ ‘‘ Members, in turn, provide 
flowers for the church each Sunday. Cases 
of distress in the congregation are dealt 
with by the Guild Committee. <A yearly 
donation (in kind—books, chairs, &c.) is 
given to the Church.’’ 

A special effort was made during the year 
to interest some of the larger Sunday 
Schools in the Guild movement. Sixty- 
three superintendents were written to, and 
furnished with pamphlets on the Guild idea 
and syllabus of proposed work. Of these 
forty-three did not send any reply or 
acknowledgment of the letter. Among the 
replies received three said a Guild would be 
formed, two hope to form a Guild, and five 
would give the matter further consideration. 
Four others had Guilds but not yet con- 
nected with the Union. A larger Guilds 
Union would undoubtedly lead to more 
co-operation among the churches, and 
would be helpful to the young people, as 
in ease of removal to another town they 
might be welcomed into a Guild similar 
to the one they had left. The report con- 
cluded by commending the Guild move- 
ment to the respectful consideration of 


these who are willing to promote work 


‘* For God and the Good Life.’’ 

The Treasurer’s statement showed a 
balance of £1 6s. 7d., but a special appeal 
will have to be made to raise a sum of about 
£25 to meet the cost of the new edition of 
the Manual. 

The PrEesIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, spoke of the high aims and 
noble spirit of the Guilds. He regarded the 
Guild as a sort of bridge between the school 
and the church. In the Guild, the other 
institutions of the Church which existed 
to promote the intellectual, recreational, 
and social life of the members could be 
drawn together, and mfused with the 
religious spirit. He read a letter which he 
received from Rev. Joseph Wood, regretting 
his inability to be present, and suggesting 
that it would be well if the Guilds could be 
induced to unite in some common enterprise. 
The President, in conclusion, referred to the 
achievements of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union in America, and intimated 
that the societies forming this Union com- 
bined to promote the formation and sup- 
port of new churches of our Liberal Faith. 
- The Rev. R. 8. Reprerw seconded the 
resolution, and spoke from experience of the 
value of the Guild to the life of a church. 
He said, the old problem of how to retain 
our elder scholars was in a large measure 
solved by the Guild. 

In putting the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, the President sug- 
gested that the Secretary (Rev. John Ellis) 
be requested to convey hearty greetings 
to the Young People’s Union, U.S.A., 
during his visit to America next autumn. 

On the motion of the Rey. Prerer Hotz, 
seconded by Mr. Isaac Barrow, the Rev. 
F. K. Freeston was re-elected president ; 
and the following were elected members 
of the Council: Mrs. Wallace Bruce 
(London), Miss Edith Gittins (Leicester), 
Mr. Alf. Thompson (London), Mr. J. High- 
field (Kidderminster), Mr. W. Cheshire 
(Birmingham), Rev. C. Peach (Manchester), 
Rev. C. Hargrove (Leeds), Rev. J. J. 


Wright (Chowbent). Four others, accord- 
ing to rule, will be co-opted at the first meet- 
ing of the Council. : 

On the motion of the Rev. Joun Extis, 
seconded by Mr. Thomas Holt, hearty 
thanks were accorded to the Rev. J. J. 
Wright, and the members of the Chowbent 
Guild, for their generous hospitality. 

Brief and stimulating addresses on Guild 
work and Guild ideals were given by the 
Rev. C. Peach, Miss Redfern, and Rev. J. 
J. Wright; and members. of Chowbent 
Chapel contributed musical items. 

The meetings were full of enthusiasm, 
hope, and purpose, and should help to 
promote the Guild movement in the Man- 
chester district. 


ULSTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE annual sermons were preached on 
Sunday in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast, by the Rev. John Page Hopps, to 
large congregations ; and on Monday even- 
ing the annual meeting was held in the 
Central Hall. 

After tea the chair was taken by Prin- 
cipal Gordon, of Manchester, and the report 
of the Committee was read by the Rev. J. 
A. Kelly, the hon. secretary. 

The report stated that their agent, Miss 
M‘Caw, has been able to resume her duties, 
in improved health, at the beginning of 
May, and that the work of the Depository 
had been well maintained. There was a 
constant demand for the ‘‘ Declaration of 
the Scriptural Principles of Unitarian 
Christians,’’ and a fresh edition of 10,000 
had been ordered. The death of the fol- 
lowing friends and supporters was reported 
with great regret :—Mrs. Davidson (Wind- 
sor), William M. Kennedy, Mrs. Latimer, 
Wilham Lilburn, J.P., Mrs. Lowrie Martin, 
Mrs. Malcolm, Mrs. A. G. Malcolm, Miss 
Marshall, Rev. John Miskimmin, John 
Moore, J.P. (Dromore), James P. Orr, and 
Walter Scott, J.P. (Newry). 

The accounts, presented by the Rev. G. 
J. Shpper, showed an adverse balance of 
£57 13s. 11d. Subscriptions were less, by 
£5, than last year, and an increased in- 
come of £30 was needed. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the reports, referred to the friends they 
had lost by death, and appealed to the 
young people to come forward, not only 
with financial help but with personal ser- 
vice. 

The Rev. J. A. Knuty, who seconded, 
spoke with confidence of their principles 
and the need of their work. He welcomed 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s ‘‘New The- 
ology ’? movement. as compelling men to 
think, and deprecated the personalities 
which had been introduced into the contro- 
versy. The heads of theological colleges, 
who made hght of Mr. Campbell’s academic 
learning, were treating him just as the 
leaders of thought in Christ’s time treated 
the Master. But the people listened to 
him in spite of them. 

The report and statement of accounts 
were adopted, and on the motion of Mr. 
James Davidson, seconded by Mr. W. H. 
M‘Fadden, a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Rev. J. Page Hopps, welcoming 
him to Belfast, and thanking him for his 
services on Sunday on behalf of the Assos 
ciation, 


Mr. Hopps responded, pleading for more 
modesty and simplicity of religious faith, 
and a motion by the Rev. J. Kennedy, 
reaffirming the principle of the Association, 
followed by a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and helpers, concluded the business. 
The meeting closed with the Benediction. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SONFERENCE IN SOUTH WALES. 


We reported last week the first of the 
series of visits which the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
as President of the National Conference, 
i3 paying to the churches of South Wales. 
That first visit, on the threshold of the pro- 
vince, was to Newport, Monmouth. Notes 
of further visits are added here :— 

Carpirr.—On Wednesday, April 10, Mr. 
Wood preached in the West Grove Church, 
his subject being the question, ‘‘ Does the 
modern man need a church ¢ ”’ 

Cern-Conp.—On Thursday, April 11, he 
lectured in the Old Mecting House, on ‘‘ ‘The 
New Theology and the Old Religion.’’ 
There was a large attendance, especially of 
young men, who listened with great atten- 
tion. 

ABERDARE.—On Friday, April 12, he 
gave his lecture on ‘‘ The New Theology 
and the Old Religion.’’ In spite of a very 
wet evening the chapel was well filled, three- 
fourths of the large congregation being men. 

PontyeripD.-—On Saturday afternoon, a 
ministerial conference was held here to 
meet Mr. Wood. A paper was read by 
Professor Moore, of Carmarthen, on ‘‘ The 
Supply of Students for the Ministry,’’ and 
a second paper by the Rev. J. Hathren 
Davies, of Cefn, on ‘‘ The Minister’s 
Difficulties.’ We hope for some notes of 
these interesting papers in a subsequent 
issue. Mr. Wood embraced the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with the ministers pre- 
sent the prospects of our churches in South 
Wales. In the evening he lectured on 
‘* The New Theology and the Old Religion.” 
The new and beautiful little chapel erected 
by the friends at Pontypridd was quite 
filled. On Sunday evening, Mr. Wood 
preached on ‘‘ What think ye of Christ ?’’ 
and again the chapel was filled. 

Pentere.—On Sunday afternoon, April 14, 
Mr. Wood visited this mining centre, and 
preached to a large congregation on ‘‘ The 
Great Army of the Obscure.”’ 

SwansEea.—The meeting of the South 
East Wales Unitarian Society at Swansea 
on Monday is separately reported. Hvery- 
where Mr. Wood has met with a most 
cordial reception. 


On bravely through the sunshine and 

the showers ! 

Time hath his work to do, and we have 

ours.—HLmerson. 

Pdor and shallow as one’s own soul is, 
it is blessed to think that a sort of tran- 
substantiation is possible by which the 
greater ones can live in us. Hgotism 
apart, another’s greatness, beauty, or bliss 
i3 one’s own. And let us sing a Magni- 
ficat when we are conscious that this power 
of expansion and sympathy is growing 
just in proportion as the individual satis- 
factions are lessening. Miserable dust of 
the earth we are, but it is worth while to 
be so for the sake of the living soul—the 
breath of God within us.—George Eliot. 
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THE FUNCTION OF A FREE CHURCH. 
By Tue Rev. 8S. S. Bretreny, M.A. 


‘“True Reality,’ says Lotze in his 
‘* Microcosmus,”’ “‘ is not Matter, and still 
less Idea, but is the living Personal Spirit 
of God and the world of personal spirits 
which He has created.’’ Such I believe to 
be true doctrine: and to bring human 
spirits into conscious relationship with the 
Personal Spirit of God is the function of a 
Church. A Church must be a worshipping 
society. You may have debating clubs, 
or lecture halls, or religious discussion 
classes without worship, but a Church must 
consist of a body of worshippers. And 
what is it to worship? It is to bring our 
souls into the immediate presence of the 
Infinite One ; to measure our lives by His 
standard; to try our thoughts by His 
holiness ; to test our deeds by His pur- 
poses. tis to have the awe of the Eternal 
within us ;=to unite our souls with His; to 
enter into a holy alliance with Him; to 
feel abashed at our unworthiness before 
Him; and to resolve that henceforth our 
lives shall be consecrated to Him. It is, 
as His children, to lay before Him our 
plans, to ask whether our purposes coincide 
with His, or whether they are in collision 
with His will, This itis to worship. And 
if we are to commune with Him after this 
manner, it is necessary that all barriers 
that stand between the human and Divine 
spirit shall be removed. By individuals 
this difficulty is not felt—direct access to 
the Father is the privilege of each soul; 
each person can remove all that he deems 
hindrances to communion. But with an 
assembly of worshippers the difficulties are 
not so easily overcome. Still the essential 
problem is the same, and a Church, in its 
collective capacity, should be as free to 
throw off hindrances to a pure worship as 
the individual. Freedom is as necessary 
for the Church as for the individual. Each 
must make its own rules, in the light of 
reason, conscience, God; but, apart from 
the law of right and the sanction of the 
Holy Spirit, no external authorities must 
coerce a Church in its ritual or its doctrines. 
This is the Ideal Free Church. It will 
refuse to submit. to any and every outer 
authority, be it Pope, Bible, or Christ, 
unless the teaching receive the sanction of 
the voice within. The Church will use all 
means of enlightenment before it pro- 
nounces its decisions ; it will endeavour to 
assimilate the loftiest teachings of the 
greatest religious thinkers of all times and 
peoples; it will try to avail itself of all 
that helps the religious life in art, poetry, 
science, law, and history; and, above all, 
it will not forget that a part of its environ- 
ment is the Father of lights Himself, from 
whom every good and perfect gift cometh. 
A Free Church, then, is a self-governing, 
worshipping Society, which goes whither 
reason, conscience, and the Holy Spirit 
guide it. What seems good to the Holy 
Spirit and the Chureh—that, and that 
alone, will it regard as possessing binding 
force. 

If such a Church be true to its principles 
it will be a progressive Church. What is 
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Progress ¢ For our present purpose it may 
be defined as the advancing from a poorer 
to a richer life, intellectually, morally, 
religiously. Progress always implies the 
addition or evolution of a new and higher 
quality ; otherwise stagnation and decay 
would result. A stream cannot rise higher 
than its source. The sources of progress 
are contained in God and Man. The 
Spirit of God communicates to man fresh 
revelations as he fits himself to receive 
them; and so by man’s exertions and 
God’s inspirations the institutions of the 
world are ever acquiring new truths, and 
rising to a diviner conception of their 
duties. A Free Church, then, will be pro- 
gressive ; its function is to seek moral and 
religious truth. rd 

It must not only seek the truth, but it 
must spread the truth it finds. I have 
been dealing with the Church hitherto as 
a ‘‘ Church of the living God.’’ But all 
Churches would claim that title. In its 
progressive capacity a Church may acquire 
a new truth—one it may deem so important 
in itself and in its issues that it cannct 
remain silent about it. Different things 
require distinct names; a new religion or 
theology demands a new name. This 
proves to be no insuperable difficulty to a 
Free Church. It has a right to choose its 
name, and a right to change its name when 
that name no longer represents the truth 
for which it stands. For the new truth may 
not only change a Church’s theology, it 
may also alter the character of its religion. 
The worshipper of God as absolute sove- 
reign, who by virtue of His sovereignty has 
power, and will exercise His power, to 
predestinate some men to eyerlasting bliss 
and others to everlasting woe, without 
regard to any good or ill in them, cannot 
stand in the same spiritual relationship to 
the Supreme Being as does one who 
reveres God as a Father who will do justice 
to His every human child. The relations 
of a slave to a master are not the same as 
those of a son to a father. And hence 
with a changed religion and theology the 
Church is forced to adopt a fresh designa- 
tion. Whatever term seems to a Free 
Church to describe fittingly its religion and 
theology, that term the Church can attach 
to itself. A Free Church can call itself 
Christian if it so decide, or Trinitarian, or 
Unitarian, or Theistic, so long as the term 
chosen accurately represents it to the 
community ; but it is its imperative duty 
to modify or remove the temporarily 
adopted name the moment it becomes 
misleading to its members and the public. 

Now, this duty of the Church to be loyal 
to the truth it has acquired carries with it 
an important consequence ; it. negatives 
the idea of a Free Pulpit. The pulpit of a 
Free Church is not to be used as a channel 
for the diffusion of Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, Parseeism, and the numerous 
forms of Christianity ; it is a pulpit for the 
proclamation and defence of its own 
gospel. The Church is free to invite 4 
representative of any of those systems to 
occupy its pulpit either as a friendly act 
or in order to hear at first-hand what can 
be adduced in favour of that particular 
religion ; it is free indeed, in the sense that 
it has the power, to turn its pulpit into a 
vehicle of any and every mode of thought ; 
but to do so would show that it had lost 
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the function of a Church. To so act is as 
much as to say to pulpit and pew, “‘ Go 
to, now; let us preserve chaos.’’ 

If a Free Church has come to the con- 
clusion that Sacerdotalism carries with it 
pernicious consequences, is it justified in 
throwing its pulpit open to such teaching ? 
I affirm that it is not. If a Free Church 
has been led to the belief that Trinitarian- 
ism involves unethical teachings concerning 
God and man, will it not be disloyal to its 
own convictions if it offer its pulpit as a 
channel for the communication of these 
errors ? I assert that it will. 

A Free Church is the negation of a Free 
Pulpit.. (Parenthetically, let me avow my 
conviction that the pulpit of a Free Church 
will be the freest that can exist.) You 
cannot divide a Church into two separate 
and independent parts—minister and con- 
gregation. In a Free Church a minister is 
a part of the congregation. A Free Church 
does not necessarily imply a pulpit at all— 
in the sense of one man being set apart as 
regular preacher to the assembled members. 
We may yet have to revert to the system 
that prevailed in the primitive Christian 
Church, when all the ‘* saints’’ were 
entitled to speak the word of instruction, 
admonition, and encouragement. 

But although there can be no Tree 
Pulpit, the preacher is under a sacred 
obligation to utter his own convictions, no 
man making him afraid. 

A larger truth may be revealed to a 
Church suddenly, but ordinarily the acqui- 
sition will be the result of a slow and 
deliberate process of thought and ex- 
perience. But the constitution of a Free 
Church provides for either contingency. 
A minister, in his quest for truth, may 
discover what to him are purer and loftier 
thoughts of God and man; he may deem 
them of such supreme importance that 
necessity is laid upon him to emphasise 
them in his preaching. He may plead so 
powerfully and persuasively on behalf of 
the new thoughts as to carry the Church 
with him, and then it will take a step 
forward. But the Church may reject the 
strange doctrine. If it should do so, it 
should not surprise the minister if he 
receive an intimation that his services will 
be no longer acceptable, nor should he feel 
aggrieved at so unpleasant a consequence. 
The Church and he have a different gospel 
to advocate, and neither can be expected 
to be unfaithful to conviction. There must 
be a working agreement between minister 
and people, and if there be not, then he 
and his flock must part—in mutual respect 
and esteem. The one nor the few must 
decide the policy of the Church ; the many 
must prevail. How numerous the many 
ought to be must be left to the individual 
Jhurch to decide. But it is incumbent on 
the Church not to act without due delibera- 
tion in such crises. Calmly, patiently, and 
prayerfully, it should ‘“‘ try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.”’ 

The case, of course, may be reversed. 
The minister may be unprogressive, and 
not march with the Church. But the policy 
and action of the Church will be the same. 
Tt will deal with other members on similar 
lines. In every worshipping society there 
will usually be some laggards who will find 
the pace of the majority too rapid for their 
peace, and who will drop out of the ranks 


ene by one; or the Church itself may not: 
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move fast enough for the adventurous 
spirits enrolled on its register. In such a 
case it behoves the pioneers to remember 
that they are not the Church, and if the 
Church will not advance they must be 
content to exert their influence within its 
borders, or else withdraw from a society 
that does not meet their deepest needs. 

But the function of a Free Church does 
not end here. A Church exists not only to 
develop the religious life of its members, 
but to permeate. society with its principles. 
A Church should inspire reformers, create 
philanthropists, and give ideals to rulers 
of city and state. In proportion as it 
achieves these ends does it fulfil its purpose. 
It desires to make the laws, the institutions, 
the policies of the towns and the nation, 
organs of justice and beneficence. But the 
Church is not a political institution ; it is 
independent of all parties. It may even 
number among its members adherents of 
all political parties. How, then, can it 
influence in its corporate capacity — the 
policy of city or nation ? 

It may take action in two ways. It may 
become a centre of sociological education. 
A Church exists to remove evils from 
society. But to work effectively to this 
end it 1s necessary that it should under- 
stand civic, social, national, and inter- 
national problems, and to do this it must 
study them. Hach Church, then, can in 
its discretion establish a class or classes for 
the study of social facts. These classes 
should be open to every adult member of 
the Church, and all members should, as 
far as opportunity will allow, attend them. 
These classes will aim at discovering what, 
in the light of the Fatherhood of God, 
constitutes the brotherhood of man. The 
Church, through these agencies, will seek 
to discover the relations that should 
rightfully subsist between man and woman, 
employer and employed, nation and nation, 
between civilised nation and savage tribe. 
The inquirers will not even stop there ; 
they will endeavour to settle the attitude 
that man can justly assume to sub-human 
beings. No knowledge of the past will 
make up for ignorance of the present. 
Justice and goodness are perpetually 
gaining a richer content; what was ad- 
judged lawful and right among the ancient 
Jews, Grecks, and Romans would be 
regarded as intolerable now. Hach genera- 
tion should lift the moral standard higher. 
And we desire that our ideas of justice and 
goodness shall be still further enriched and 
expanded until these qualities are perceived 
by us, even as they appear to the mind of 
the Eternal, to the end that we may 
become co-workers with Him. 

Secondly, as occasion demands, the 
Church can turn itself into a deliberative 
assembly for considering and pronouncing 
judgment upon crucial questions of the 
times. On some subjects its verdicts will 
be unanimous; on others contradictory 
views will be expressed, and_ violent 
antagonisms evoked among the members. 
This is to be expected and allowed for. 
If the assembly favours any particular 
policy by a unanimous vote, that decision 
will go forth as the voice of the Church ; 
if a majority, large or small, agree, it will 
be announced to the world as such. There 
must be no attempt at coercive action on 
the part of the majority towards the 
minority on such disputable matters; the 
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decision of each individual must be re- 
spected, and no uncharitable aspersions 
must be cast upon the motives of opponents. 
‘“'Who art thou that judgest thy neigh- 
bour?”’ 

These remarks apply equally to the 
minister and his relations to the congrega- 
tion, and to the congregation and its 
relations to the minister. In a Free 
Church the minister is a member of the 
Church, with the same rights as any other 
member. The fact that a Free Church has 
no authoritative rulers in its ranks is seen 
now to have a most important bearing. 
It is not for the minister to decide what the 
Church’s attitude to these vexed questions 
shall be; he must speak for himself alone, 
unless the Church has authorised him to 
be its mouthpiece. 

I am not counselling timidity on the 
part of the minister. The fully conse- 
crated man allows no fear to influence his 
actions, and if he hear the Spint of God 
whispering in his soul, ‘‘ Declare ye this,”’ 
he will lift up his voice in the name of the 
Most High, in scorn of consequence. I am 
not counselling timidity, but I am pleading 
for a wise courage. 

Explanation should always precede de- 
nunciation ; the former procedure will in 
numerous cases obviate the necessity of the 
latter. And the Church, called together to 
discuss grave civic and national issues, will 
constitute a fairer auditory for his message 
than would an ordinary attendance of the 
Church; fairer, because other members 
can, in their tur, exercise their right 
of speech, and, if they differ from him, 
may challenge his facts and correct his 
inferences. In matters of civic and state 
policy he will not infrequently find in his 
congregation members who are more con- 
versant with the facts than he, and who 
have a more vivid realisation of the 
practical difficulties to be encountered and 
overcome. Intellectual and high-souled 
men desirous of discovering and adopting 
the best method of procedure in serious 
crises ofttimes arrive at the most divergent 
conclusions. Here is an instance from 
recent history which strikingly illustrates 
my present contention. I allude to the 
agitation that arose in England over the 
conduct pursued by Governor Eyre in 
preventing or suppressing an insurrection 
of the negroes in Jamaica in the year 1865. 
Rival societies were formed to denounce 
and support respectively the action of the 
Governor. The Committee opposed to 
Mr. Eyre included the following names :— 
John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Thomas 
Henry Huxley, and Goldwin Smith—a 
noble group. The association convoked 
for his defence had among its members 
Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, Alfred 
Tennyson, and Charles Kingsley — an 
equally honourable company. Who will 
have the hardihood to assert that either 
group was actuated by sordid motives ? 
Other instances nearer to our own day will 
immediately occur to you. Now, it may 
be asked, ‘‘ What is likely to be the effect 
of these collisions of opinion among the 
members on the existence and prosperity of 
the society? Will a Church be able to 
endure such shocks without scattermg 1ts 
worshippers and occasionally sacrificing 
its minister ?’’ It should be able, and 
will be able, to avoid these disagreeable 
contingencies if it be grounded on the 
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true principle of religious toleration—on 
the inalienable right of every individual to 
form and stand by his own judgment. 
Given that ideal, and a Church will have 
power to weather all storms and _ sail 
uninjured into port. 

One further remark, and I have done. 
Hach Church has its own work to do 
independently of all others. Isolated or 
federated, it has its own life to develop, 
and its own warfare to accomplish, and it 
must throw into the performance of its 
duties all the zeal and energy of which it 
is capable. 

A true Church cannot be weak and 
insignificant. It may be few in numbers, 
and may possess little material wealth, 
but if the hearts of its worshippers are 
aglow with love of God and man it will be 
a potent instrument of righteousness. 

All religions and Churches are vitalised 
by the Holy Spirit of God, but the Spirit 
is not possessed by all in the same degree. 
It is for each religion and each Church to 
be loyal to its own doctrines, and obedient 
to its own heavenly visions, trusting to the 
Heavenly Father to add knowledge to 
knowledge and grace to grace, until the 
absolute truth is seen in its pure and 
radiant whiteness by one and all. Let us 
pray and work for that consummation. 
But until that day dawns let us not forget 
that only by being faithful to our own 
trust can we promote the interests of the 
Kingdom of God. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor isnot responsible for the opinion 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME 
and all privateinformation should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. | 


OPEN CHURCHES. 

Sir,—The Committee of our Brighton 
church has under consideration a suggestion 
that the building should be left open daily 
for meditation and prayer. I should be 
glad to hear of any of our group of churches 
that have adopted this course, and espe- 
cially to learn whether it is found that the 
facilities are abused or any serious damage 
or expense results. 

PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Conway House, Harrington-road, Brighton. 


ce 
THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


Sir,—It may be of interest to the many 
friends of the Van Mission to know some- 
thing of our arrangements for the coming 
season. Operations will begin shortly 
after the middle of May, and by the first 
week in June four vans will be upon the 
road. Two vans are being built at Stam- 
ford, and the campaign will be opened in 
that ancient and interesting town. After 
the opening meetings, one van will make 
its way by Peterborough, Luton, St. 
Albans, Watford, to London, halting at 
these and intermediate places en route. 
The remainder of the season will be spent 
on the east side of the Metropolis in the 
district of the South-Eastern Counties 
Provincial Assembly. 

The other Stamford van will, after 
visiting Melton Mowbray, come into the 
district of the North Midland Association, 
assistance haying been promised at Ilkes- 
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ton, Loughborough, Coalville, Burton, and 
other places. It will then pass through 
the crowded towns of the Potteries, 
Stafford, Stoke, Newcastle, Burslem, &c. 
Passing Manchester, it will spend a few 
weeks at the end of the season in the 
district of Walkden, Tyldesley, and the 
group of towns and villages between Bolton 
and Manchester. 

The van which made the original tour 
last season will open with a mission in 
Bradford (Manchester), and then move on 
rapidly by Mossley and Marsden to Hud- 
dersfield.. Between this town and Don- 
caster there are a number of busy places 
with populations from 10,000 to 20,000— 
e.g., Mirfield, Normanton, Pontefract, &c. 
The van will next proceed by Worksop 
and Bolsover to Sheffield, returning to 
Manchester by Mexbro’, Barnsley, Glossop, 
and Mottram. In this tour the Man- 
chester Association of Churches and the 
Yorkshire Union will. co-operate. 

Another van is building at Yeadon, 
near Leeds, and on completion will be 
taken by rail to Old Cumnock, in Scotland. 
It will then travel towards Ayr, thence to 
Kilmarnock, Ardrossan, along the coast- 
line via Largs, Wemyss Bay, Greenock, 
and so forward by Port Glasgow and 
Paisley to Glasgow. This tour will be 
under the auspices of the McQuaker 
Trustees and the Scottish Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

The combined tours will occupy from 
seventy-five to eighty weeks, and a large 
staff of missioners is consequently neces- 
sary. Offers of assistance have already 
been received for considerably over half 
the time. All last season’s missioners were 
communicated with, and also a number 
of ministers who were known to be in 
sympathy with the movement. I should 
be glad to receive further offers of assistance 
from ministers who would be willing to 
travel with the van for a week. : 

It will be noticed that the vans will 
visit many towns and villages which are 
remote from existing churches, and it 
would be of great service to the Mission if 
our friends would forward the names and 
addresses of Unitarians or probable sym- 
pathisers resident in the places along the 
routes. We should be glad, also, to hear 
from ministers and churches, within reach 
of the places to be visited, who could 
render assistance with the musical arrange- 
ments, &c. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the vans have been provided through the 
generosity of private donors, and that in 
some instances the expenses of the tour 
have been covered in the same way. 
There are, however, considerable expenses 
still to meet, and it is hoped that contzri- 
butions will be forthcoming. It is im- 
portant that the Van Mission should have 
a large constituency, and it would be 
gratifying if we could start the season with 
a thousand subscribers. Last year there 
was practically no response to the appeal 
for funds until we were able to announce 
definite arrangements for the tour. When 
it was seen that the work was sure to go 
forward, subscriptions for both large and 
small amounts began to come in. We 
have arrived at this stage for the coming 
season, and may, no doubt, look forward 
confidently to a repetition of last year’s 
experience in the matter of subscriptions, | 
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which may be sent to the Treasurer of the 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, 

W.C., or to me, at my new address, 

Tos. P. SpeppING, 

Missionary Agents 
Clovercroft, Buckingham-road, 
Heaton Chapel, near Manchester: — 
April 17, 1907. 


NEWS FROM TE CHURCHES. 


——S 


{Notices and Reports for this Depariment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in Ly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning ai latest. | 

ae 


Accrington.—The fourth annual musical 
festival of the N.H. Lancashire 8.8. Union was 
held in the Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
April 18, and there was a large attendance, 
all the affiliated churches being represented. 
Mr. T. Marsden, of Padiham, conducted, and 
the Rev. J. C. Jenkins, of Padiham, president 
of the Union, presided, and gave an address on 
the helpful power of music, and the work their 
churches might accomplish. Choruses, anthems, 
and hymns were admirably rendered by the — 
choir and orchestra, and there were a number 
of solos, The Rev. J. Islan Jones read a 
scripture lesson and offered prayer. The 
festival concluded with the Lord’s Prayer and 


Benediction. After tea there was a further 
musical entertainment. 
Bradford: West Bowling. — tke first 


Sunday-schoo] anniversary at Broadway-avenue 
Church was held last Sunday, a very large con- 
gregation assembling. The preacher was the 
Rey. A. W. Fox, of Tcdmordea, In the after- 
ncon an address was given by Mrs. E. Ceredig 
Jones. ‘The services were very encoursging and ~ 
inspiring. 

Bury St. Edmunds.— At Churchgate-street 
Chapel on Thursday afternoon, April 11, a ser- 
vice in connection with the induction of the 
Rev. J. M. Connell was held. The Rey. Alfred 
Fa'l conducted the service, and the Rey. Dr. 
Drummond, cf Oxford, preached an eloquent 
and appropriate sermon. In the evening a 
public meeting was held in the ante-room of the 
Athenzum. The Rev. J. Pollard presided, and 
offercd a cordial weicome to Mr. Connell, which 
was seconded by Mr. W. Rogers, and supportid 
by Mr. W. H. Scott, president of the Eastern 
Union, the Revs. Lucking Tavener, R. H. 
Fuller, Alfred Hall, Dr. Drummond, and Mr. A- 
M. Stevens, of Norwich. Mr. Connell thanked 
all the speakers for the kind words spoken, and 
alluding to his chapel, said it came into exist- 
ence nearly 200 years ago. At one time the 
congregation played a very important part in the 
rel'gious and social life ‘of the town, but it had 
dwindled down. He wanted the number to 
increase, and he asked his congregation to help 
him all they could to get greater enthusiasm 
and fe irnest devotion. 

Chorley.— Special sermons were preached on 
Sunday last by the Rev. W. T. Bushrod, on the 
second anniversary of his settlement. The con- 
gregations, both afternoon and evening, were 
most encouraging. ; 

Govan.—The week night lectures delivered 
by the Rev. E. T. Russell in November and in 
February havirg been well attended, the 
McQuaker Trustees bave consented to a few 
evening services being held on the Sunday. On 
April 14 the first of these services was held. 
There was a large and enthusiastic congregation. 
Mr. Russeil preached on “The Salvation weneed.” 
The choir consisted of friends from Ross Street, 
and from St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. The 
Rev. J. Forrest also took part in the service. 

Manchester: Longsight.—Last Saturday, 
at a social evening arranged for the purpose, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Heys were the rocipients of 
gifts subscribed for by many members and 
friends of the Free Christian Church. The 
former was presented with a gold watch and 
chain, with monogram on the back, and the | 
following inscription within :—‘ Presented to 
Mr. O. H. Heys in recognition of twenty years’ 

devoted service as voluntary Organist and Choir- 
master to the Longsight Free Christian Church, 
April, 1907.* Mrs. Heys also received a 
pendant, set with pearls and peridots, she having 
been for many years a very loyal and efficient 
member of the choir, 
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Reading (Resignation).—Tho Rev. R. H. U. | Gellionen and Trebanos. The meetings alto- PROVINCIAL. 
Bloor has signified his intention to terminate] gether were most encouraging and full of] Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
his ministry at the end of June. This decision | enthusiasm. McDowr tu. 


has been received with very great regret. After 
the date named, Mr. Bloor will be at liberty to 
accept engagements for preaching and lecturing. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.— 


-The annual meetings of this society, representing 


fifteen churches, were held at Swansea on Monday. 
Conferences were held in the morning and 
afternoon. Mr. L. N. Williams, J.P., Aberdare, 
who presided, said he regretted the number of 
vacant pulpits—viz., Cardiff, Merthyr, Pouty- 
pridd, Clydach Vale, and Cwmbach, Mis. Lewis, 
Pontypridd, secretary postal mission, reported, 
as instructed, she had offered an advertisement 
of their periodicals in a Welsh denominational 
paper, but it had been refused. The conference 


adopted an ‘‘information form” for the use of. 


churches in sending returns to the society. A 


‘scheme embodying a proposal to alter the con- 


stitution of the society was, on the sugges'ion of 


_Professor Moore, of Carmarthen, referred to a 


committee. In the afternoon a paper was read 
by Mr. F. Taylor on ‘The Church and the 
Social Service Movement.” This we hope to 
publish next week. In the discussion the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, president of the National Con- 
ference, said the church did not only as‘ for the 
salvation of the human soul, but the salvation 
of society. If society was to be saved they 
must not only touch the individual, but insti- 
tutions. Some of the questions they were called 
upon to deal with were the housing question, 
old-age pensions, sweating, gambling, and the 
great question of a living wage, which was as 
much a question for parsons as anyone else. 
(Laughter.) The church in tho past had been a 
benevolent institution; it had been generous, 
and they must not detract from its great ser- 
vices, but after all what had been done was 
palliation, and not a cure. Mr, W. Holmes, 
Swansea; Rev. D. G. Rees, Bridgend; Mr. G. 
Thomas, Merthyr; Mr, R. E, Stone, Cardiff; 
Miss Brock, Mrs. Hutton, and others spoke, In 
the evening the annual sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Joseph Wood. 

Steckport.—On Sunday last the Rey. B. C. 
Constable completed a series of five Sunday 
evening discourses on ‘‘ The New Theology, the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell and Unitarianism.” The 
attendances at the services were much beyond 
the average, and the discourses were listened to 
with evident interest. Tho annual meeting of 
the congregation was held on Thursday, April 11, 
under the presidency of Colonel J. G. Johnson, 
V.D. The annual report was adopted, which 
showed a great deal of activity during the year 
both in church and school, nearly £200 having 
been raised by special efforts. The average 
afternoon attendance at the Sunday-school was 
reported to have been larger than it had been 
for the past twenty years or more. The election 
of the vestry and various officers and delegates 
took place, and the Rev. B. C. Constable 
delivered his pastoral address. A ‘‘jumble 
sale’? was held on the following Saturday, 
which realised about £10. The late John 
Turner, an old and respected member of the 
congregation, has left a legacy of £100 to the 
church, 

Sychbant, Cardigan (Opening of New 
Chapei).—The new chapel at Sychbant, Llan- 
wenog, is described as ahandsome building, well 
suited to the district in which it stands,and a 
greab improvement on the carpenter’s shop which 
the congregation has used for the past twenty 
years, having to clear it out every Saturday for 
Sunday’s use. There is a burial-ground attached 
to the new. chapel, and already there are some 
graves in it. Re-opening services were held 
April 8 and 9, in connection with the quarterly 
meetings of the South Wales Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The chapel was filled to overflowing, and 
there was a good muster of ministers. Ssven 
sermons altogether were preached. The special 
association sermun was preached by the Rev. E. 
Ceredig Jones, of Bradford, to whom more than 
anyone e!se the new chapel is due. On Tuesday, 
April 9, the committee met, and fixed the next 
meetings for July 3and 4, when the Rev. E. 
Gwilym Evans, of Dukinfield, is to be the 
preacher,and Captain W. Davies, president for the 
year, will deliver his address. Mr. E. J. Thomas, 
of Swansea, and the Rev. R. J. Jones, of Aber- 
dare, were recommended as trustees of the new 
chapel at Pontypridd. ‘The Rey, ‘I’. A. Thomas 
was appointed assistant secretary to the Rev: 
W. James, A hearty welcome was accorded to 
he Rey. Alva Richards, the new minister of 


Taunton (Resignatios).—The Rev. I. A. 
Homer has resigned the pastorate of this 
church, on account of ill-health, to take effect 
at the end of June next, and the resignation 
has been accepted by the congregation, who 
deeply deplore that the state of Mr. Homer’s 
health has compelled him to sever bis convec- 
tion with the church. 

Tavistock.—The Rev. J. Barron preached 
his farewell sermon to a good congregation at 
the Abbey Chapel on Sunday evyoning from the 
text, 2 Thess. ili. 16, ‘‘The Lord of p2ace him- 
self give you peace always by all means.” Mr. 
Barron goes to Ashton-under-Lyne. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{tis requested that sotice oi any siteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Pubiisher sot 
later than Thursday Afternoss. 

oe gale 
SUNDAY, April 21. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horny. 

Bermondsey, ¥ort-road, 7, Rev. Jusse Hiprerson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rey. W. Coperanp Bow1y, and 7, Rey. 
GrEoRGE Carrer. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6 30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, and 6.30, Rev. 
&. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Parris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 1J.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Iiford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7. Rev. W. 
CorrLaNnpD Bowls. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 
HE. Savenn\ Hicks, M.A:, and .7, ‘Rev. 
Frank K. FREESTON. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
. street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Page Hoprps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Mr. 8. A. Mettor. | 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

Dr. Brvat GHosH. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Ferrx Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 

MarsHaty, and 7, Mr. EpwARD CaPLETon. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
FB. W.G. Foar, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. Contecorr, 
and 6.30, Mr. T. Exizrot. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 

© Mummery. 


Bethnal 
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Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGern. 

Buiacxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurnzemourH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. J. Wrixiws. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepia Jonss, M.A. 
Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PaixesTLEY Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CantrerBuRy, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. C. A. Greaves, D.C.L. 

CuxEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Gryever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
li and 6.30. Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Leeps, Mill Will, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Hanrcrove, M.A. 

Lutcester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. Gertrup von Perzonp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHarLtzs CRADDOCK. 

LivrerPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roparts. 

LiverpooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. D. PriestLEY Evans. 

Maripstonn, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON, 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Jamzs 
Harwoop, B.A. 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

Portsmoutn, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTw=ELL Bruns. 

Srvpenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Treaspaue REEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Cuartys Preacu, School Sermons. 

SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittt1am AGAR. 

SoutuEenD, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Datta Evans. 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TunBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. 
Wurst Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


See 


IRELAND. 
Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
H, Vance, B.D. 


a ae 


WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
Newrort, Mon., Charles-street, 
Rey. 8. Burrows. 
ie pee 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
CaPEtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamMspEN BatmrortTs. 


Rev.. C. 


11 and 6.30, 


MARRIAGE. 

CHAMBERLAIN—PoynTING.—On April 16th, at 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, by 
the Rev. Charles T. Poynting, uncle of the 
bride, assisted by the Rev. J. Worsley 
Austin, John, younger son of Arthur 
Chamberlain, J.P., of Mcor Green Hall, to 
Hilda, younger daughter of Professor J. H. 
Poynting, J.P., F.R.S., of 10, Ampton-road, 
Edgbaston. 

DEATHS. 

STANLEY.—On April 15th, at his residence, 14, 
Montrell-road, Streatham Hill, S.W.,. the 
Rev. F. W. Stanley, Minister of the Effra- 
road Unitarian Christian Church, Brixton, 
aged 55 years. : 

STEVENSON.—On April 11th, at 26, Wilson- 
road, Sheffield, John Stevenson, aged 81 
years, 
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NOTES ON THE 


MARTINEAU FAMIL 


WITH 


SIX SHEETS OF PEDIGREE 


AND 


ARMS EMBLAZONED, 


Will be published for private circulation very shor‘ly. 
Price 2is. each copy. 


May be ordered from 
D. MARTINEAU, 
122, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S,W. 


LIBERATION SOGIETY’S 


ANNUAL MEETING 


(in connection with the Triennial Conference), 


Gn WEDNESDAY, MAY Ist, at the 
CITY TEMPLE, HOLBORN VIADUCT, at 7. 


Chairman: Right Hon, D. LLOYD-GEORGE, MP. 
‘Vice-President of the Society). 

Spsakers: Kev. THOMAS PHILLIPS, B.A., Rev. A, T. 
GUTTERY, FRED, MADDISON, Eso., M.P.. JOHN 
MASSIS, Keq., M.P., Sir ALFRED THOMAS, M.P., 
and others. 

Admission by Ticket at 6.15. In the issue of Tickets, preference 
is given to Subscribers to the Society's Funds. 
Organ Recital by A. J. Hawkins, Esq. 
(Organist of the City Temple). 

Tickets may be bad on application to the LIBERATION 

SOCIETY, 2, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


Scbeols, etc. 
—— > 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoARvING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

ArgHeate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Livian TavpotT, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


Wo eeeee SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins on Thursday, April 25th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Eesex House, 

Campden-bill, W. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sos, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local, Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PrincipaL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS., 
l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 

sa a LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. dupaz, A.R.I.B.A, 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A, HaRgDCASTLE, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss Onmp. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. . 
|"; years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, 21 years. 


T10]018 4101 61014 2] 01207 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
Se Sapte houses for their own occupation. 


rospectus free. : 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 
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E. NORMAN REED & CC., 


Artists in Stained &CLeaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the directien of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Board and Residence. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Aoply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocooxr. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
teck,’”’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
tble throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. aud Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer, 


EVONSHIR®.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picuics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHam- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without atiendance; or 
Apartments.—Apply, Rev. J. SVREET, 
64, Crescent-read, Sheffield. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 
ROFESSOR JEAN REVILLE, of 
the Collége de France (4, Villa de la 
Réunion, Paris XVI) and Mme. Réville wish 
to make arrangements with an English family, 
preterably in the ccuntry, to receive two 
girls into their home in Parisf or May and 
June, and to send, in exchange, their two 
daughters to England for August and 
September. 


te SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SoUTHPORT. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: ‘Imagine a house spaci- 
ously built and furnished with just those 
thiags which are needful for health, comfort, 
and the refinements of existence. Through- 
out simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort 
carefully considered.” 

Miligate Monthly : “ Refinement, and the best 


in art and literature, make it an ideal houce. 
We were amazed at the variety of food.” 


Send to WaRDEN for Prospectus. 


E HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, : 


Near the British Museum, 


fy This well - appointed and commodious Hote & 
3) has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ;§ 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, m 
4 Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Bs] Rooms ; All l'loors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ;§ 
ka Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
fm Ss. to 53. per night. Inclusive charge for fq 
fi Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast ® 
fj and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day.— 
a Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
ai Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcraft,’” London. 
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Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_e-— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN: of good 
Education and Manners. No Premiam re- 
uired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


pee YOUNG LADY, 19, would 
accept a six months’ engagement in famil 
“au pair,” or in a school either as Frenc 
secretary or typist. Companion for the 
irls. Teacher for children.—Write, Mlle. 
MARECHAL, 5, Impassa des Pxétres, Paris. 
Several references in England. 


OOD COOK -GENERAL wanted 

beginning of May for a flat in Hamp- 

stead. ‘Il'wo in family. Housemaid kept.—b., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ANTED by a Lady, with 25 years’ 
experience, care or charge of children. | 

Good referesces—Apply, K., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. : 
N ELDERLY LADY, living in 
Hampstead, requires COMPANION, age 
about ferty. Must be cheerful, well-educated, 
a good reader, and willing to be useful.—Y. 

INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


OUNG LADY seeks post as either 

of the following :—Children’s Nuree, 

Lady Help, or Domesticated Companion.—B., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-sireet, W.C. 


” 


ws TED, refined Gentlewoman, 25 
to 30, as NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
Boys 3 and 5. Good Disciplinarian essential — 
GARDNER, 13, Espianade, Wat rloo, Liverroe). 


ADY desires post as COMPANION 
or LADY-HELP where maid is kept. 
Domesticated, good neediewoman.—O©, 58,, 110, 


STREET, RAWTENSTALL. 


All CANDIDATES for this pulpit are re- — 
quested tocommunicate with Joun BR. TayLor, 
450, Bacup-road, Waterfont, Rossendale. 


“MBE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 13d.—le, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage 
Mottram, Manchester. 


Cerins for Advertisements. 
ee i 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essén-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THuRSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— 8, 
PER PaGE .. eee sen OL s0 
HAuF-PAGE .., eras ae f Yes) 
Per CoLuMn... ses sien 
IncH IN COLUMN ... ee Oran o 

Special Terms for a Seriez 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,)/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, Is. ; every 6 wesds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-sireet, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C.,and Published forthePro- © 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, atthe Office, 3, Hasex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Scle Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JOHN HEY WOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
April 20, 1907,, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Our readers will find on another page 
details of the arrangements made for 
Whit-week by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the Sunday 
School Association. It will be observed 
that instead of the Essex Hall Lecture 
there will be a public meeting on Tuesday 
evening, May: 21, when Miss Mary E. 
Richmond, from Wellington, New Zealand, 
will be among the speakers, and the 
American Unitarian Association will be 
represented by the Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton, of St. Paul’s, Minnesota. The 
topics selected by the various speakers 
give promise of a most interesting and 
inspiring evening at Essex Hall. 

The Rev. Alex. Webster, of Aberdeen, 
-will be the preacher at the Religious Service 
at Little Portland-street Chapel at 11.30 
on Wednesday morning, May 22. The 
President’s luncheon to delegates of Dis- 
trict Societies and others will be at 1.30. 
The Annual Business Meeting will begin at 
4 p.m. at Essex Hall. The conversazione, 
usually held on the Thursday, will be on 
Wednesday evening at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn, a new place of meeting this year. 
On Thursday morning, at Essex Hall, 
after a brief devotional service by the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, of Norwich, papers dealing 
with the principles and contents of ‘‘ The 
New Theology ’’ will be read by the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and the Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall, M.A. The discussion will be 
opened by the Rev. John Page Hopps. 

On Friday morning, May 24, there will 
be a meeting of the representatives of 
District Societies to consider various 


questions affecting the welfare of our 
churches. The Rev. Charles Hargrove 
will introduce the topic of the grouping 
of two or more small congregations under 
one minister. ea 

Dr. W. Blake Odgers will preside over 
the anniversary meetings of the Sunday 
School Association on Tuesday, May 21. 
The Rev. H. D. Roberts willéread{a* paper 
on ‘‘ The Right Use of Power and Know- 
ledge in the Sunday School Class.’? The 
discussion will be opened by Miss E. Davy, 
of Leicester. 

The National Unitarian Temperance 
Association will hold a public meeting, 
presided over by the Earl of Carlisle, on 
Thursday evening, when present-day as- 
pects of the temperance question will be 
discussed by various speakers. 


ost eg Be 


To-morrow, which is the first Sunday 
in term, the Principal will preach in Man- 
chester College Chapel, at Oxford, and on 
May 5, the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, who is 
home again, alter spending the winter in 
Italy. On the remaining Sundays in May 
and on June 2, Dr. Hunter will preach, and 
will also give four Sunday evening lectures 
on Maurice, Robertson of Brighton, Colenso, 
and Martineau. Professor Henry Jones 
is to lecture this term on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 5 p.m. on “‘ The Religion 
of Idealism, with special reference to 
Kant and the Post-Kantians.’’ These 
lectures are open to the public. Mr. 
Addis is lecturing this term on the Early 
History and Archeolog gy of Israel and on 
the Wisdom Literature. The Principal’s 
courses are on ‘‘ The Person and Work of 
Jesus Christ in the Johannine writings ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Life and Teaching of Jesus 
Christ according to the first three Gospels.’’ 
All lectures are open to members of the 
University. 

Ata meeting held in the Liverpool 
Town Hall on Tuesday, under the presi- 
dency of the Lord Mayor, a local branch 
of the Anti-Sweating League was formed. 
The Bishop of Liverpool and _ Bishop 
Whiteside (Roman Catholic) moved and 
seconded the first resolution, affirming 
the gravity of the social and industrial 
evils of sweating, and that efforts should 
be made to secure by legislation a mini- 
mum wage to workers in sweated indus- 
tries, and a local branch of the National 
League should be formed. The Rev. H. 
D. Roberts, of Hope street Church, moved 
the second resolution, definitely forming 
the branch, with a committee, of which 
Alderman W: B_ Bowring is chairman, 
and among the members are Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, Canon Kempthcrne, Mr: John 
Edwards, and Mr. Roberts himself. 


Ture Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, of the 
Free Christian Church, Leicester, is to 
give a short course of lectures on liberal 
religious subjects in the large hall of the 
Architektenhaus, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. 
Readers of THe Inquirer, who have 
friends in Berlin are requested to make 
this known to them. The first lecture on 
‘“ Prophecy Old and New,’’ is on May 7, 
at 8 p.m. Tickets of admission may be 
had from the leading booksellers or from 
the Frauen-Rundschau, 5 Hyke von 
Repkowplatz. 


WE congratulate: Dr. W. Blake Odgers 
on his appointment az Gresham Lecturer 
in Law. He will deliver his inaugural 
Address at Gresham College, Basinghall- 
street, London, on Tuesday next, April 30, 
at 6 p.m. His subject will be ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Gresham and the Study of the Law.’’ 
Dr. Odgers will describe the present state 
of Enelish Law and compare it with the 
time of Sir Thomas Gresham (1518 to 
1579). On the three following days, at 
the same hour, Dr. Odgers will lecture on 
‘* What Law is’’; ‘* Ownership,’’ and 
‘* Rights over the property of Another.’’ 
The lectures are free to the public, to men 
and to women. 

‘* RicHTy years a teetotallerand never a 
headache is the recordof Mr. Charles Bell, of 
Redcar, the Tees-side temperance veteran.” 
So said the Northern Echo on Saturday 
week, recording a meeting of the Stockton 
Temperance Society held in honour of Mr. 
Bell. On April 10, 1827, Mr: Bell was 
born, and he is well known among our 
churches in the North. ‘‘Dr. Diet, Dr. 
Quiet, Dr. Oxygen,’ he told the audience, 
had been the first three of the six 
physicians from whom he had profited 
most during his long hfe. 


In connection with the meetings of the 
International Council at Boston next 
September, we learn that already Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son have booked berths 
for eighty-five visitors from this country. 
The one hundred bookings necessary to 
obtain the reduced fares may now be re- 
garded as a certainty, and we trust that 
the remaining fifteen or more will make 
speed to book. 

We have called attention more than 
once to the remarkable series of articles 
on ‘‘ Creed Revision in Scotland,’’ which 
has been appearing weekly in the Saturday 
issues of the Glasgow Herald ever since 
last Christmas. The series was concluded 
last Saturday, by a final article by Dr. 
John Hunter, of which we hope to give 
some account next week. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS AND RHODE 
k ISLAND.—II. 


Roger WiiuiAMs has been until recently 
one of the misunderstood characters of 
history. A man in advance of his age, 
he has suffered injustice, not only from 
contemporary chroniclers, but also from 
the unsympathetic strictures of later bio- 
graphers. But justice is'being done at 
last, albeit with tardy steps, and for him, 

as for Cromwell, there has been a reversal 
from condemnation to approval. 

The comparison with Cromwell is indeed 
not undeserved. As Luther was the 
champion of the Protestant Reformation, 
and Cromwell of the Puritan Revolution, 
so Roger Wilhams, in his place and time, 
was the champion of Religious toleration. 
' The three chief epochs in the history of 
Religious Liberalism are represented by 
these three men. Let them all receive 
honourable mention at Boston. We are 
more familiar over here with Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor as apostles of conscience 
and tolerance. But in the very same 
year as Milton’s famous ‘‘ Areopagitica,”’ 
appeared a less-known plea from America, 
which no less fearlessly summed up the 
whole matter; and Roger Williams was 
its writer. 

Roger Williams was an Englishman, 
and most probably born in London. He 
was the friend of Milton, and of Sir Henry 
Vane, another fighter for freedom, and of 
Cromwell as well. Of his early life we 
know but little.’ He was a pensioner of 
Charterhouse and a graduate of Pembroke, 
studied law under the great Coke, gave it 
up subsequently for theology, took orders, 
and became a chaplain in Essex. But he 
soon found himself opposed to the liturgy 
and ceremonies of the Church, and was 
forced to make his choice between acquies- 
cence and conscience. ‘‘ God knows what 
gains and preferments I have refused in 
Old England,’’ he wrote afterwards ‘‘ to 
keep my soul undefiled, and not to act with 
a doubting conscience.’’ ‘‘ And truly 
it was as bitter as death to me when 
Bishop Laud pursued me out of this land.”’ 
He had already become a marked man and 
a Puritan; England allowed him no free- 
dom. So, like'the Pilgrim Fathers who had 
fled over five years before, he elected to go to 
America in the hope of finding a religious 
liberty denied him in his own country. A 
young man of six and twenty, he sailed 
away with his wife Mary on December 1, 
1630, and arrived off Nantasket on 
February 5, after a stormy voyage of 65 
days. 

But his lines did not fall in pleasant 
places, and it was well that he could not 
foresee the dangers through which he would 
have to pass. The later Massachusetts 
colonists were very different, both in 
order and temper, from the Free 
Church Independents who founded the 
Church of the Pilgrims. Winthrop and 
Cotton had not renounced the English 
Church, nor the right of the State to 
punish errors and penalise free speech. 
The Church of the Puritans claimed and 
used intolerantly both ecclesiastical and 
civil authority. It was not a State-Church 
only, but a Church-State, a theocracy. 
When, therefore, the ardent and impetuous 
young divine received an invitation to 
succeed John Wilson at Boston, he promptly 
declined on the double ground that it was 
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an unseparated church, and also claimed 
too much interference with conscience. 
For this he was denounced as contentious, 
and guilty of raising dissensions. But he 
was conscientiously contentious and could 
not do otherwise: freedom of conscience 
and speech were unheard-of claims. 

He became for a short time ‘’ Teacher ”’ 
at Salem, but on the General Court at 
Boston remonstrating, he removed to the 
freer religious life~of Plymouth and spent 
two years as assistant to Pastor Ralph 
Smith. Then he was called back again 
by the Salem congregation, who had caught 
his love of freedom, and who ignored the 
mandate of the Boston Court who sought 
to annul his appomtment. But Williams 
was summoned before the magistrates on 
the charge of maintaining dangerous 
opinions, the chief one being his contention 
that the civil power had no jurisdiction 
over conscience, and he was ordered to 
depart out of Massachusetts within six 
weeks. A sloop was even sent to Salem 
with orders to the captain to arrest him 
and ship him back to England. But when 
the officers reached the house, he had been 
gone three days. Secretly, and in haste, 
he fled into the wilderness to escape arrest, 
leaving behind his wife and children, 
until he could find them a home. The 
story of his wanderings must be given in 
his own words :— 

‘When I was unkindly and unchris- 
tianly, as I believe, driven from my house 
and land and wife and children, in midst 
of a New England winter, that ever 
honoured Governor Winthrop privately 
wrote to me to steer my course to the 
Narragansett Bay and Indians. I took 
his prudent motion as a hint and voice 
from God, and, waiving all other thoughts 
and motions, I steered my course from 
Salem unto these parts, wherein I may say 
Peniel, that is, I have seen the face of 
God. which in this respect and 
many other providences of the Most Holy 
and Only Wise, I called Providence. I 
was sorely tossed for one fourteen weeks, 
in a bitter winter season, not knowing what 
bread or bed did mean.”’ 

He probably spent these fourteen weeks 
in coasting from place to place and holding 
intercourse with the Indian tribes, Ulti- 
mately, with four companions, he found a 
spot beyond the jurisdiction of both the 
Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonies, 
and upon the sloping hill side began the 
first settlement of Rhode Island. To this 
place, in gratitude for God’s merciful 
providence to him in his distress, he gave 
the name of Providence. 

During his two years with the Plymouth 
Church he had fraternised with the Indians 
and learned their language. ‘‘ My soul’s 
desire was to do the natives good,’’ he 
explained, but the knowledge and friend- 
ship he thus gained was to save and defend 
Rhode Island. Having maintained that 
the land belonged to the native, despite 
any king’s patent, he proceeded to purchase 
from their chiefs so much as he wished, 
and they, ‘‘ in consideration of the many 
kindnesses and services he, Williams, hath 
continually done for us,’’ gave him other 
lands without charge. These he divided 
with his associates in equal shares, although, 
like Penn, he might have kept them as his 
own. In the deed of confirmation he 
thus plainly expressed his intention. ‘‘I 
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desired it might be for a shelter for persons 
distressed for conscience.’’? His wife and _ 
children now left Salem to join him. — 
During the next few years numbers of 
religious refugees from Old and New 
England fled for shelter to Rhode Island, 
among them Anne Hutchinson and her 
“* Opinionists,’’ and all found from Roger 
Williams not merely tolerance, but entire 
freedom of conscience. Rodos 
(To be concluded.) 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A uappy fortune in sunny weather ~ 
favoured the meeting of the Ministers’ 
Institute which was held at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on Monday, Tuesday and ; 
Wednesday this week. There was an 22 
attendance of from fifty to sixty ministers, fa 
and the days of quiet fellowship to gether * 
were greatly enjoyed. a 

After a common meal in’ the College » 
Hall on Monday evening, there was a 


Communion service in the chapel, con- “3 
ducted by Dr. Carpenter, the Principal, Ey 
and the Rev. V. D. Davis. On Tuesday 


morning the devotional service was con- te 
ducted by the Revs. E. L: H. Thomas 2 
and HK. A. Voysey, and, after the business 
meeting, the Rev R. Travers Herford 
read a paper on “St. Paul and Judaism.’ * 
In the afternoon the members were en- 
tertained to tea by the Principal, after 
which the Rev. J. Worsley Austin read a 
paper on ‘‘ The New Theology, Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, Sir Oliver Lodge, and the 
Bishop of Birmingham.’” In the evening 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas read a paper * 
on ‘‘ A Free Catholic Church.’ These 
papers were all followed by discussion, 
The Wednesday morning devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by the Revs. W. G. 
Tarrant and W. J. Jupp, and Professor 
Henry Jones, of Glasgow, then gave an 
address on ‘‘Immanence and Transcen- 
dence.’’ In the afternoon the business 
of the Institue was concluded, and the 
meeting closed with a devotional medita- 
tion on “The Proem of the Fourth 
Gospel’? and prayer by Dr. Drum- 
mond. The members of the Institute 
are greatly indebted to Mr. A. F. 
Kerry, . the College organist, for his 
participation in the devotional services, 
and also, as in previous years, to Mr. 
Soundy, the College steward, for his 
admirable arrangements. The members 
expressed to Professor Henry Jones their 5,7 
gratitude for his most stimulating and a 
delightful address, and also their thanks é 
to the College authorities for the great 
privilege of meeting in Oxford. To the 
Rey. F. K. Freeston, the devoted secretary 
of the Institute, they felt, if they did not 
have an opportunity fully to express, the 
sincerest gratitude for all he had done to Ps 
of the 


socure the undoubted success 

gathering. = 
To CorresponpDEnTs :—Letters, &c., 3 

received from W. B., J.M.C., B. K. G., 

HB HB, E.W.1.,¥.L., W.L., 

G.FM.,J.R,P.8,A.7.,C.1.,J. H.W. 


I am ever beyond my depth, afloat in an 
infinite sea; but the depth of the sea 
knows me, for the ocean of my being is God.” 
—Creorge MacDonald. 
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THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL. 
A Sermon PreacHEeD IN THE OcTAGON 
Cuaprt, Norwics, on Sunpay Mornina, 


APRIL 21. 
By tae Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

“The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms ’—Dzurt. xxxiii. 27. 

THOSE are words of faith which come to 
us from the olden time, but declare truth 
that is ever new for each generation. They 
bear witness to the abiding faith out of 
which has grown for us life that is strong 
and true, ruled by the hidden law of 
righteousness, with a growing hold upon 
the unseen things which are eternal. We 
have a great inheritance of faith, seeing 
what the life of our fathers has been, strong 
in the unfailing strength of righteousness, 
the strength of the Eternal; and with 
righteousness made perfect in love, resting 
in the peace of God, given to the children 
of men out of the heart of the Eternal 
Goodness. 

For this we have the witness of the 
prophets of old, the victory of faith in 
those who answered to the appeal to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God. And with them the 
supreme witness of the grace and truth of 
_ Jesus Christ. The words of life he spoke 
search the heart, and demand inward 
purity, sincerity of purpose, steadfastness 
even unto death to seek first the rule of 
God and righteousness in daily life, that so 
we may be strong in his strength. And at 
the same time we are bidden to follow in 
the way of simplicity and perfect trust, the 
humble and childlike heart, in pure un- 
selfishness and lovingkindness. It is not 
only the words of life we have, but the 
kindling presence of the Friend and 
Teacher, his personal appeal, whose hand 
was laid in blessing on the children, in 
compassionate healing on sufferers from 
the misery of mind and heart even more 
than of the body, and in pure sympathy 
upon repentant sinners, to encourage and 
uplift, Friend of the lonely and sorrowful, 
the poor and oppressed, stern only with 
deceit, hypocrisy, and hardness of heart, 
the Good Physician and Captain of a true 
salvation, the great Chief of faithful souls. 

. He in his own person was faithful unto 
death, with a great love and uttermost 
surrender to the Father’s will, holding at 
all cost to truth and right, that the better 
life of the Kingdom of God for all mankind 
might be vindicated, and not marred by 
any faithlessness of his, and the way 
opened for the humble and the faithful to 
enter in. He died, knowing only that he 
must be true, and that God was yet over 
all, and it was into the Father’s hands that 
he surrendered his spirit. But out of that 
bitterness of the Cross and the shadow of 
death arose as never before in the hearts 
of men the glorious victory of faith. To 
those who had been nearest to the Master 
- came the deep and passionate assurance of 
undying love, of truth and right as still the 
strength and security of human life, in 
spite of all that evil hearts and cruel hands 
might do. In the silence, out of the depths 
into which they had been plunged, came 
to them the conviction—the Spirit bearing 
witness with their spirit—that the Master 
was not dead, but victorious over death. 
And through them the message came to all 
mankind, for in that supreme experience, 


having been with Jesus, having seen what 


he suffered and what he was, they found 
that they also had hold upon the true 
life, and were to follow him and be his 
witnesses to the world. So it came that 
men believed, through the power of the 
love and truth of Jesus, in their great 
inheritance as children of God, and the 
new way of life was opened into which all 
might enter and learn the great joy of 
obedience and trust in the perfect will of 
God. Prophets of Israel first spoke the 
word, and in the life and death of Jesus, 
and his victory over death, simply by 
being what he was, by the grace of God, 
for his brethren’s sake, the truth was 
manifest—‘* The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

And they who followed him, in every 
generation, put that truth to the test, and 
found that it was so. It is a deep con- 
viction of life, upheld by the strength of 
the Kternal, with hidden sources of confi- 
dence and joy, of endurance and trust 
amid adversity and in conflict with evil, 
upheld and blest, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of mortal change, even to the final 
peace—trich in gifts of abiding love, as the 
Father gives them to His children, and so 
enriching not these passing years alone, 
but blending with the unseen and eternal 
in the greater fellowship of heaven. 

Shall I say this to you to-day in the 
words of that beloved teacher whose name 
we hold in reverent and thankful remem- 
brance, to whom an abiding memorial 
attached to this House of Prayer is now to 
be raised ? 

This is the birthday of James Martineau. 
A hundred and two years ago this day his 
mother, in the home in Magdalen-street, 
rejoiced in the gift of the new life, knowing 
indeed the Divine benediction, yet not 
knowing how precious it was to be to the 
world. Here the child grew up. To this 
House of Prayer the boy came with his 
parents, and experienced ‘‘ some of his 
first awakenings of conscience and of 
spiritual faith.’? Here he grew to man- 
hood, and in the fellowship of this congre- 
gation, when he had determined to conse- 
crate his life to the ministry, and came 
home for the vacations of his college years, 
he had a part in the founding of the school 
which is now to have a new home in the 
building raised as a memorial to him. 

He went forth and became a great 
teacher and inspirer of men. To him it 
was given to declare the living word of 
truth, the prophet’s word of righteousness, 
the seer’s vision of heavenly things. But 
while his life was lived and his work was 
done elsewhere, this venerable house had 
always a place in his affections. When it 
had stood for a hundred years, he came for 
its centenary celebration, and preached 
that sermon on ‘‘ One Gospel in Many 
Dialects,’’ with its beautiful vision of 
Christian unity amid all differences of 
interpretation, loyal to the one Master 
who revealed in his own spirit. the true 
blending of moral perfectness, divine com- 
munion, and free self-sacrifice. Thus the 
Octagon: witnessed the splendid ardour of 
his prime, and afterwards received from 
him messages of benediction in his old age. 

It is): rich, this. old -chapel, in 
beautiful and sacred memories, but 
none more beautiful and sacred than 
those which link the thought of James 


Martineau with its 
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communion of work 
and worship. And we rejoice that 
yesterday his daughter laid the foundation 
stone of the Memorial building which shall 
bear witness to coming generations that 
this was his native place, and here is a 
living home of the religious spirit of faith 
and self-forgetting service which was so 
nobly manifest in him. 

‘* The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.’’ 

We think of him to-day whose teaching 
gave to those great words of faith such 
profound and living meaning, whose life 
touches us now with deep and thankful 
emotion, knowing that it was the gift of 
God to us, in its splendid powers, its great 
achievements, its beautiful spirit, mellowed 
to such wonderful grace and tenderness in 
extreme old age, humble always, with a 
deep humility, trusting, resting in the 
Eternal. For him, indeed, at evening- 
time it was light, and as he passed within 
the veil of light, we seemed to hear from 
the witness of many generations of those 
who had faithfully lived and peacefully 
died, the word of confident assurance that 
all is well, for underneath are the everlasting 
arms. 

Let me recall to you on this day of 
thankful remembrance his own words, in 
which he spoke, as only he could speak, of 
our ‘‘ Rest in the Lord ’’ :— 

‘*TIn him alone, but in him for ever, 
there is Rest. In evil days, when just men 
strive in vain to beat back the hosts of 
wrong, and mad tyrannies gall the heart 
with shouts of triumph, the Sentinel of 
every world is on his sleepless watch, and 
knows how to protect it from surprise. He 
is the continuous thread of all our years, 
and his love throws in each pattern of 
beauty woven into their texture; and 
when the images of the past, the distant 
fields, the dear abode, the gracious forms, 
the vivid hopes, the earnest heroisms, of 
our young days gleam with a fairer light 
through the sorrows and failures of 
maturity, it is his breathing spirit that 
dissipates the cloud of time, and sends his 
reviving sunshine through. Only let us be 
at one with him, and our life gathers down 
upon it the strength of his infinite serenity. 
The simple thought that ‘ God is here ’— 
that the august Ordainer of our trust and 
supporter of our faithfulness is present in 
the very hiding-places of the soul—contains 
within it the most powerful agencies of 
religion. Warning, sympathy, and rest are 
treasured in it to inexhaustible amount. 
Amid the fatigues of life’s incessant 


-struggle, under the sense that we can 


never sleep or all things will go wrong, 
refreshment is instantly gained when we 
ascend to the fountain of all affection, and 
touch the parching lips with the draft of 
life. In temptations to unfaithfulness 
witnessed by no human eye, let us but say, 
‘Ah! Lord, but thou art here,’ and the 
failing purpose springs to its feet again. 
And under the encroachments of fretfulness 
or despondency from the frequent perverse- 
ness of men, what can so soon check the 
hasty thought, soothe the unquiet passion, 
and put a music of patience into the soul, 
as the look of that pure and loving eye 
from its depth of infinite calm? In the 
trembling of age and the stealthy ap- 
proaches of the last sleep, the dear presence 
of an Almighty Guardian, to whom age is 
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as childhood, and who unites the future 
with the past, fills the deepening shadows 
with a mild and holy light. Let him only 
be near, and the obscuring veil of mortal 
ill that sometimes seems to shut us in, and 
tempts us to believe in nothing but the sad 
rain, 18 soon withdrawn, like the cloud 
lifting itself from out the glen; and the 
sunshine first glorifies, then dissipates, the 
haze, leaving the mountain-range of im- 
movable goodness and beauty clear against 
the everlasting sky. So pass the storms 
away, so deepens the heavenly view, to 
the soul that will but ‘ rest in the Lord, 
and wait patiently for him.’ ”’ 

It is wonderful to us now to repeat those 
words, to recall the living tones in which 
they first were uttered, and the life of 
strenuous labours, of undaunted faith and 
deep affections, out of which they came. 
And it is with great thankfulness that we 
remember how rich is the treasure of such 
words that he has left to us, for the 
strengthening of our faith, for the moulding 
of a true spirit of devotion, for instruction, 
and a searching moral discipline, for our 
inspiration and delight. 

You, my friends, who now have the 
happiness of being at home here in the 
Octagon, have a very special part in this 
inheritance. To you such words as these 
must speak with an added force of direct 
personal appeal, because you are now the 
living representatives of that Christian 
congregation in which Dr. Martineau first 
saw his ideal of an open religious fellow- 
ship, in the freedom of the spirit, pledged 
only to truth and reverent worship and 
endeavours after the Christian life. You 
now hold in your hands the great trust to 
maintain in this House of Prayer that 
living witness of the spirit, both in the 
communion and the joy of worship and the 
steadfast purpose of unselfish work. You 
are called, and it is a very happy calling, 
and a sacred trust, to justify the confidence 
he expressed in “‘ the Christian congrega- 
tion as the most beneficent of human 
institutions—the best guardian of the 
sanctities of life and the asylum of its 
sweetest affections ’’—a fellowship in which 
there shall be found ‘‘ the conscience, the 
humanity, the purity, the nobleness, which 
are the cement of society and the backbone 
of national character.’’ 

And he went on, in that letter to the first 
National Conference of our Churches from 
which I am quoting, to speak of the three 
conditions to be maintained in such a living 
congregation: ‘‘Sympathies of godliness 
within the congregation ; aggression on sin 
and misery without: and loyal affection 
for comrades under other banners.’’ As 
to the second, he added: ‘‘ No Christian 
society can subsist upon its own internal 
relations alone, and like a monastery shut 
out the confusion and the cries of the 
world around. We acknowledge with all 
Christendom that the missionary spirit is 
inseparable from the religious life, and that 
it is impossible for a people to train 
themselves in the school of Christ, yet 
remain quiet neighbours to the victims of 
passion, ignorance, and wrong. Where 
there is no sorrow felt for hone: to whom 
God is dead and the heavens are dark, no 
pity for those whose life is a flight from 
pursuing fate into the grim arms of ‘ the 
last enemy,’ no longing to seek and to save 
the lost, how can there be either love of 


God or ‘ enthusiasm of humanity’? No 
Christian society gives any adequate ex- 
pression to its essential character, unless 
from its heart goes forth some message of 
healing and entreaty to its neighbourhood. 

. Every visible place of worship 
needs a character, a significance, a spiritual 
physiognomy upon the spot. It should be 
more than brick and stone to the eyes that 
daily see it. Even from outside, let it look 
upon the passers-by with a gaze of tender 


the ecclesiastical and the democratic 
sides of the great statesmen’s character. 
In this remarkable combination of the 
devout ecclesiastic with the man of affairs, 
he represented a clerical type which has 


English soil. 


* * * 


Like Cn MacColl, Lord Acton illus- 


ship with Gladstone, he thus touched both — 


flourished more freely on French se on 


mercy and solemn warning and recovered 


hope.’’ 


You are now adding to the manifest 
significance of this venerable House of 
Prayer new buildings, which will speak 
more fully of your faith and ready sym- 
They are to be his memorial, and 


pathies. 
you must make them speak in the quicken- 


ing and persuasive tones of his voice. It 


will be for the strengthening of your work, 
the binding more closely of the ties of 
brotherly fellowship and Christian helpful- 
ness. It is not a name only, but a spirit 
that is to be commemorated here—a spirit 
of life, strong with a divine strength in 
simple loyalty to duty, steadfast and 
earnest, humble, gracious, loving, in the 
fellowship of Christ’s disciples, in the great 
human brotherhood, in the hidden com- 
munion of earth and heaven. 

He whose name your new buildings are 
to bear has been to us a quickener of faith, 
deepening the significance of life, making 
it more beautiful, with a new radiance 
from the divine meaning in daily faithful- 
ness and common things, with the joy and 
strength given to the humble, loving, and 
surrendered spirit. We remember him, 
and it is from the hidden glory and the 
purer depths of the Divine Communion 
that he now speaks to us: ‘* The Eternal 
God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.’’ 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An announcement appeared lately in the 
Atheneum to the effect that the 225th anni- 
versary of the arrival of William Penn 
in America, his Frame of Government for 
Pennsylvania, and his treaty with the 
aborigines is to be commemorated by 
the foundation in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, of a new department 
of study, which is to bear the interesting 
and appropriate title ‘‘ Peace and Public 
Service.’’ Last Thursday, April 25, the 
date of the Frame of Government of 1682, 
was to be kept as a William Penn memorial 
day. Dr. Moncure Conway, an alumnus 
of Dickinson College in 1849, was an- 
nounced to deliver an address. We com- 
mend the suggestion to all colleges where 
military duties and strategy are subjects 
of study that they should give a place of 
equal honour to a department of ‘‘ Peace 
and Public Service.’’ 

* ee 


The death of Canon MacColl has removed 
a strenuous and interesting figure from 
the world of public affairs. His books are 
not likely to live. Even the longest of 
them were pamphlets written with incisive 
vigour for a purpose. He was equally at 
home in the intricacies of the ritual 
controversy, and in his passionate advo- 
cacy of the cause of all oppressed Christians 
living under Turkish rule. In his friend- 


trated the piquant combination of loyalty 
to Catholic dogma with devotion to popular 
liberties. The magnificent lbrary which 
he collected, and which is now, through the 
generosity of Mr. John Morley, the property 
of the University of Cambridge, was 
intended chiefly to illustrate the History of 
Liberty, which he never wrote. The loss 
to historical learning, and perhaps 
equally to contemporary political thought, 
is one which cannot be made good. No 
one can use these tools precisely as the 
master-hand who collected them intended. 
But we may hope to glean some fragments 
of Lord Acton’s thought in a volume of 
‘* Lectures and Essays on Liberty,’’ 
which Messrs. Macmillan announce for 
immediate publication. 
ee We 
Mr. Frederic Harrison will give his 
spiritual autobiography to the world 
shortly. The book is to be called ‘‘ The 
Creed of the Layman: Apologia pro 
Fide Mea.’’ He tells in its pages the 
story of his own pilgrimage through various 
phases of faith to the rest of settled 
conviction, in the hope that it may be 
useful to some other seekers in these days 
of religious unrest. 
Pee nen 
There are few writers who are more 
worthy of serious attention just now 
than the Rev. George Tyrrell. He has 
the brilliance of Loisy, with an added spiri- 
tual depth. His ‘*‘ Much-abused Letter ”’ 
is a wonderful piece of writing, as delicate 
in sympathy as it is beautiful in style. 
Messrs. Longmans have just added ‘‘ Oil 
and Wine ’’ to the uniform edition of his 
books. It was published formerly by 
Mr. Mayle of Hampstead, and in its new 
form is sure of a much wider circulation. 
eee pe 
The book is a collection of short essays or 
meditations on religious themes. Whether 
they were ever spoken does not appear ; 
but they have the candour and the pene- 
trating insight of the practised teacher, 
who knows how to deal tenderly and 
strongly with religious difficulties and 
cases of conscience. In a new preface, Mr. 
Tyrrell states that from first to last he has 
written not from on high as a teacher, 
but as an inquirer on the same platform as 
his readers. The title of the volume he 
explains as follows: ‘‘ It alludes not to 
the oil of consolation and the wine of 
spiritual stimulus, but to the unauthorised, 
irregular character of these ministrations 
of the Word.’’ 
ob) SUN cleat 
Among recent cheap re-issues we are 
specially glad to welcome Cardinal New- 
man’s Apologia, ‘‘ The Story of my Heart,” 


by Richard Jefferies, and *‘ Select Epigrams ~ 


from the Greek Anthology ’’ (text only), 
edited by J. W. Mackail, the last a feast of 
good things for the classical scholar. All 


these dainty» volumes are included in ~ 


Longmans’ excellent Pocket Library. 
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An important addition to exegetical 
literature has been made in the volume on 
St. Matthew by the Rev. W.C. Allen, in the 
** International Critical Commentary.” Mr. 
Allen’s name will be familiar to many 
readers as one of the essayists in Contentio 
Veritatis. Of much slighter texture, but 
with their own importance for the mood 
of the moment, are ‘‘ The Immanence of 
Christ in Modern Life,’’ by Frederick 
R. Swan, with an introduction by ‘‘ J. B.”’ 
of the Christian World, and ‘‘ The Unchang- 
ing Faith,” by Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. The 
former is bright with hope and eager welcome 
for the new thought ; the latter is the swan- 
song of a veteran, for whom the old is 
better. No two books could afford a better 
illustration of the two opposing tendencies, 
though neither of them is in any case the 
hasty product of the controversy of the 
hour. W-e.. D.- 


A GOSPEL COMMENTARY.* 


Ir all the other volumes of the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, are as 
good as this one on Matthew’s Gospel, 
then the whole Commentary is valuable 
indeed. The writer explains, in an ex- 
cellent preface, his conception of the 
task before him, and the means by which 
he proposes to perform it. The reader, 
who studies that preface, gains from it 
the assurance that the writer knows 
exactly what he sets out to do, and why 
he limits himself to a certain object, 
excluding others that might seem to call 
for attention. And the commentary 
‘itself confirms the impression made by 
‘the preface, because it shows everywhere 
the firm touch of one who knows his own 
mind, and writes down just what he sees 
to be necessary and no more. He does 
not make his commentary a receptacle 
into which to empty his note books, nor 
offer to the reader a mere catalogue 
of interpretations. He has recognised 
clearly that no commentary could exhaust 

_ the subject, and has therefore marked out 
one department of it for full and thorough 
treatment. The result is a book of great 
value, worthy of a scholar, a real con- 
tribution to the knowledge of its subject. 

- The purpose which the writer has kept 
in view is clearly defined by him in the 
preface. It is, to set before the reader 
the meaning which the text of the Gospel 
had for the man who wrote it. Why 
did he write what we find in his pages, 
and not something else? What was his 
conception of the facts he narrates or his 
statements he records? How did he 
come to write them? Did he take them 
from some older authority, or did he set 
them down as from himself? The com- 
mentary is a detailed answer to those 
questions; and it is hard to see in what 
way the treatment could be made more 
full and adequate than it is. Mr. Allen 
points out in the preface the successive 
stages in the process of arriving at the 
full meaning of one of the Gospels, for 
instance that of Matthew. There is first 
the work of determining the Greek text, 
the exact form of words originally written 
by the Evangelist. Next comes the work 


* « A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew.” W. C. 
Allen, M.A,, Exeter College, Oxford, (T. & T. 
Clark, 12s.) 
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of the literary critic, who investigates the 
relation of this Gospel to other Gospels, 
and to any source or sources which may 
have been embedded in it. The result 
of this process is to show what the Evan- 
gelist wrote, and what his sources of in- 
formation were. Then comes the commen- 
tator, who explains, from the standpoint 
of the Evangelist, what his Gospel contains, 
especially what was the conception of 
the person of Christ, which guided him in 
his work. The commentator has com- 
pleted his portion of the whole process 
when he can say ‘ Hereis.the book written 
by the man commonly called Matthew, 
this is what he wrote, and this is what 
he meant by it.’ Then comes the his- 
torian, who takes the Gospel as one only 
of his witnesses, and inquires whether 
the statements therein contained are his- 
torically true, whether the events hap- 
pened, whether the alleged sayings of 
Jesus were actually spoken by him, and, 
if so, what he meant by them? Mr. Allen 
recognises that this theoretical divison of 
labour cannot be fully maintained in 
practice, because the work of the textual 
critic 1s not yet finished, much less that 
of the literary critic. He has, therefore, 
not been able to exclude their special 
problems entirely from his pages; but he 
has reduced to as small an amount as he 
could the textual critical element in his 
commentary, and only in regard to literary 
criticism has felt obliged to allow it to 
take a much larger space than ought 
strictly to be given to it in a commentary. 
That is his apology for the masterly 
analysis of the relation of ‘‘ Matthew ”’ 
to ‘‘Mark’’ which is given in the in- 
troduction. At the other end of the 
process of interpretation stands the 
historian, and Mr. Allen hardly invades 
his province at all. ‘‘ Here and there ’’ 
(he says, pref. p. vili.) ‘‘ I may have been 
tempted to express some view as to the 
historical character of some incident or 
saying, as apart from the general credi- 
bility of the source of which it forms a 
part; but, generally speaking, it has been 
my aim to consider the contents of the 
Gospel always in the first place from the 
standpoint of their meaning for the editor 
of the Gospel, and only secondarily from 
the point of view of their relation to the 
historical Christ. No attempt 
has been made to discuss the question, 
whether the teaching here put into the 
mouth of Christ was as a matter of fact 
taught by him.’’ The reason is that 
such a question can only be answered by 
the historian who is dealing with all the 
sources which are available for the recon- 
struction of the life of Jesus, and not by a 
commentator who is dealing with only one 
Gospel. If, then, the reader who takes 
up Mr. Allen’s book does not find in it 
what he wants, or all that he wants, 
he cannot blame the author who has been 
at the trouble to indicate clearly what will 
and what will not be found there. Mr. 
Allen says (pref. p. xi.), ‘‘ In writing the 
following pages, I have always had chiefly 
in view the needs, not of the preacher 
nor of the general reading public, but of 
the student who desires to have some 
understanding of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Gospel literature in the first 
century A.D., and of the meaning which 
this particular Gospel had for the Evan- 
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gelist and his first readers. . . . and 
I have purposely avoided filling these 
pages with what seemed to me to be, 
needless iteration of information which is 
accessible to every student.’* I have 
thought it well to spend so much time on 
the preface, because it is, in a greater 
degree than is true of many prefaces, 
the indispensable key to the whole book, 
and is in itself an admirable exposition of 
the principles on which a commentary 
should be written. Turning now to the 
book itself, we find an introduction of 
some seventy pages, in which are discussed 
at length the questions of the sources of 
the Gospel, its plan and characteristics, 
its theology, its author, its date, its style 
and language, and its text. It is im- 
possible to summarise the contents of 
these closely packed pages, or do other 
than admire the way in which the author 
says exactly what he wants to say, with- 
out hesitating or wasting words. It is 
not that he is a mere dogmatist, laying 
down his own opinion and disregarding 
those who differ from him ; he pays care- 
ful attention to the views of other scholars, 
and shows that he is acquainted with the 
most recent literature of his subject; as 
may be seen from his list of authorities, 
(p. Ixxxix fol.), A full series of indexes 
adds greatly to the usefulness of the book, 
and deserves the gratitude of the student. 
Where such a vast number is given of 
references to particular passages in a 
variety of books, it is only to be expected 
that some will be wrong. So far as I have 
checked them, however, I have found no 
mistakes ; and anyone who has torn his 
hair over a wrong reference which he 
must hunt up and put right, will know 
what that means. The commentary 
itself (pp. 1—308) goes through the book, 
verse by verse, in order. The English 
translation of the Greek text is the author’s 
own, made not with a view to elegance, 
but for the purpose of reproducing as 
exactly as possible the shades of meaning 
of the Greek. The reader must turn 
to the Commentary for himself to judge 
of the way in which the writer has ful- 
filled his task, how he explains this or that 
passage. It is clearly out of the question 
to indicate in a sentence or two the contents 
of such a minutely detailed exposition. I 
have not been able to make out why some 
of the parables are left almost without 
comment. On xxiii. 35 the Zachariah of the 
Gospel is identified with the Zachariah of 
2 Chron. The treatment of this question 
is hardly sufficient, since no reference is 
made to the Zachariah who was killed in 
the Temple during the siege by Titus. It 
is to him that the Talmud refers in the 
passages cited in the commentary ; and the 
presumption is strong that the reference 
in the Gospel is also to him. A Talmudic 
passage, on p. 46, is called ‘‘a distorted 
reminiscence ’’ of Matt. v. 17. So it is; 
but not so distorted as the translation 
represents it. As it stands, it is almost 
unintelligible. It would, no doubt, be 
possible to pick out other small inaccu- 
racies, which are indeed almost unavoid- 
able in such a work. But I prefer to com- 
mend the book as a whole, for a thoroughly 
sound and good piece of work, and one 
worthy of a high place in English scholar- 
ship. 
R. T. HERFORD. 
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-- CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES.* 


Dr. Piummer is favourably known 
as the author of two previous volumes 
on periods of English Church History 
from 1509 to 1575, and from 1575 to 1649. 
'The present volume contains four lectures 
continuing the story through the times of 
Cromwell, the Restoration, and the Revolu- 
tion, and will find a ready welcome among 
those who appreciated his earlier work. 
He has read widely, and gives us the results 
of his reading with an attractive freshness 
and pleasant echoes of classic authors. He 
now deals with a period of special interest 
to Nonconformists, and they will be all the 
better for understanding how the facts 
appear when looked at from the point of 
view of a sound English Churchman. It is 
well to realise how intolerant and cruel 
was the Puritanism of the Commonwealth, 
how inconsistent was the practice of 
Cromwell with his professions of liberality, 
how grievous were the hardships from 
which the Church of England suffered 
when, for a short time, a rival Church was 
installed in power. But the reader must 
bear in mind that though he has here a 
printed book, it does not profess to contain 
more than lectures, and the value of good 
lectures to the student is to guide his sub- 
sequent reading and not to be a substitute 
for the study of the real works on which 
judgment should be formed. Authorities 
are freely quoted here, but there is no men- 
tion of a book that deserves a place in the 
library of every student of English religious 
history, viz., J. J. Tayler’s Retrospect 
with Martineau’s Introduction. That is a 
book ripe with wisdom, while Dr. Plummer, 
as best, showeth forth knowledge. A fairer 
comparison, perhaps, is with Brooke Her- 
ford’s Story of Religion mm England, and 
merely in the matter of impartiality and 
guidance in forming a sound judgment, 
the advantage is clearly with Dr. Herford. 
For instance, Dr. Plummer says not a word 
of appreciation. for the conscientious 
fidelity shown by the 2,000 ejected clergy 
in 1662, and no one would gather from 
his pages what a loss the English Church 
inflicted on itself by its action. He is 
-content with the view of the modern Angli- 
can that these clergy were for the most part 
unqualified for their posts. In fact, he 
regards all the sufferings of Nonconformists 
under the latter Stuarts as justifiable, or, 
at any rate, inevitable, retaliation for the 
previous persecution of the Church. Such 
a view ignores two facts: (1) the earlier 
persecution of the Puritans before they 
rose to power, and (2) the intermingling 
of religion and politics in actual civil war. 
He does, indeed, acknowledge the part 
taken by the Presbyterians in bringing 
about the Restoration, which ought to have 
introduced a new era of toleration and 
comprehension. By that time there were 
many who had shaken off the old idea that 
there could only be one true Church, which 
it was the duty of every good man to.uphold 
by every possible means, and if Charles II. 
had been true to the declaration he made at 
Breda, England might have been saved 
the loss of a century of national life. 
One final caution. Notwithstanding the 
title, the reader will find very little about 
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the history of the Church in Dr. Plummer’s 
lectures. They are almost entirely occu- 
pied with the political history of the period 
treated. We are told why it was impolitic 
as well as the crime of murder to cut off 
the head of Charles I., and much more of a 
like nature, but of what good Churchmen 
were doing during these 53 years for religion 
we hear hardly a word. Surely, available 
information is not so scanty as we are here 
led to suppose! At any rate, we should 
be sorry to believe that an adequate his- 
tory of the English Church is given us in 
these pages. But they are full of bright and 
suggestive thought, and well repay perusal. 

H. 82.8% 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
FourtTEENTH MusicaLt FESTIVAL. 


NoTWITHSTANDING a series of misfor- 
tunes which, at one time, threatened to 
mar the success of the Society’s annual 
musical festival, that held at Essex Hall 
last Saturday was as enjoyable as any of 
its predecessors. Mainly owing to the 
somewhat severe character of the test 
piece which had been set, only seven 
choirs had entered for the competition, 
as compared with eleven in 1906; and of 
these Limehouse was compelled to with- 
draw within the last fortnight owing to 
the removal from the school of several 
members of the choir; while owing to the 
death of the Rev. F. W. Stanley during 
the previous week the Brixton Choir were 
also unable to compete. The same cause 
necessitated the absence of Mr. John 
Harrison, who was to have conducted the 
United choirs at the evening festival, and 
an entirely new programme had to be 
substituted at the last moment. Not- 
withstanding these misfortunes, however, 
there can be no question as to the success 
of the festival. 

The five competing choirs were :— 

Stratford ; conductor, Mr. Harry Ma- 
guire. 

Newington 
Maud North. 

Highgate ; conductor, Miss Amy Withall 

Stepney ; conductor, Miss HE. Harris. 

George’s Row; conductor, Miss Amy 
Withall. 

The choirs sang in the above order, 
which had been determined by lot. Each 
sang, without accompaniment, the test 
piece ‘‘ Blossoming time,’’? by Francesco 
Berger; and then a piece of their own 
selection. Mr. Ion Pritchard, the presi- 
dent of the Society, presided ; and Mr. L. 
C. Venables acted as adjudicator. 

After the competition the children were 
provided with tea, to which also a certain 
number of the visitors stayed, and at six 
o'clock all assembled again for the evening 
concert, in the course of which the adjudi- 
cators’ award was to be made known. 

After the opening hymyn, ‘‘ Come, sing 
with holy gladness,’’ in which all joined, 
the President briefly welcomed the chil- 
dren and visitors, and referred to the sad 
cause which had necessitated the absence 
that day of the Brixton Choir, and their 
good. friend Mr. Harrison. At his sug- 
gestion a message was sent by the other 
choirs to the Brixton choir to sympathise 
with them in their sorrow. Mr. Venables 
then gave his award. He opened his 
remarks by apologising for the severity 


Green ; conductor, Miss 
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of the test piece, which had been set by him 
under the misapprehension that an accom- — 
paniment was allowed, and which, without _ 


an accompaniment was a very hard test 


indeed. He regretted if this had deterred | . 
any choirs from entering ; but, atany rate, 


those which had taken part deserved ali 


credit for their pluck, and in a very real _ 


sense were to be regarded as a ‘‘ survival 
of the fittest.’’ 


the choirs for their excellent singing, the 


difficult test piece having been well ren: 


dered by all. He stated that the compe- 


tition had been an unusually close one, 


and that he had been very pleased with 
all. He went through the performances of 
each choir in detail, praising their good 
points and criticising in a very friendly 
spirit where he saw points which needed 
correction. He stated that he had had 
very great difficulty in deciding between 
the two first choirs. Newington Green 
had earned the greatest number of marks 
in the test piece and Stratford in the 
‘* Selected piece.’’ Adding the two to- 
gether he found that Stratford had one 
more mark than Newington Green, 50 as 
against 49, out of a possible of 60. There- 


fore, he awarded first place to Stratford — 


and second to Newington Green, with 
Stepney a close third. A most interesting 
and helpful award was the unanimous ver- 
dict. In presenting the certificates to the 
conductors of the two winning choirs, 
Mr. Maguire and Miss Maud North, Mr. 
Pritchard congratulated the Stratford choir 
on winning the banner for the first time, and 
said that he was very glad to think of the 
way it had gone the round of the schools, 
no less than eight of whom had now had it. 
An enjoyable programme of music 
followed. Mrs. Pearce, Mr. E. J. Grutch- 
field, and Mr. W. Savage Cooper, sang; 
and Mr. Ivor James played a couple of 
’cello solos. The United Choirs, conducted 
by the Rev. John Toye, who had kindly 
taken Mr. Harrison’s place at the last 
moment, sang three part songs very well 
indeed ; one of which, the ‘‘ Sabbath Bell,”’ 
was exceedingly pretty. And the Strat 
ford Choir sang their selected piece, ‘‘ O 
wert thou in the cauld blast,’ At the 
close the banner was presented to the 
victorious choir in the person of its small- 
est member; and the festival concluded 
with the hymn, ‘‘God that madest earth 
and heaven,’’ followed by the benediction 
pronounced by the Rev. John Toye. 


FAREWELL AT NEWCASTLE. 


A MEETING of the congregation of the 
Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, was held on Wednesday evening, 
April 17, to make a farewell presentation 
to the Rev. Frank Walters, as the close 
of a ministry among them of twenty-two 
years. 2 

Sir JosupH Baxter E:xis presided, and 
spoke highly of the services Mr. Walters 
tad rendered to them: He was known 
far beyond that church as a man of rare 
literary culture, and he had done a great 
and noble work. 

A letter from the Right Hon. Sir Thomes 
Buit, M.P., which was read at the meeting, 


expressed regret that Mr. Walters was 
| It offereda warm 
personal tribute to Mr. Walters, and said 


leaving Newcastle. 


the loss was a public one, 


He warmly praised all — 
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Mr. Geo. G. Laidler then presented to 


Mr. Walters, on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, a cheque for £130. Mr. Walters, he 
said, came to them from Glasgow only 
after a good deal of pressing, and he made 
the change without bettering in any way 
his financial position. He had been their 
faithful and dear minister. He had 
rendered great service both inside and 
outside the church. He had made a 
name asa teacher of the pure and simple 
gospel of Jesus Christ, whilst he was 
equally well known outside the church not 
only as a great Shakespearian scholar, but 
as a student of literature, and especially as 
an exponent and interpreter of poetic lite- 
rature. They fervently prayed for his 
future welfare, and hoped he would find 
congenial employment. 

The Rev. Frank Wa.tTERS, who spoke 
with much emotion, said that he made no 
allusion to his resignation last Sunday 
partly because he could not trust himself 
to do so, and also because the committee 
of the church understocd the reasons of 
this separation so much better than he 
did himself that all explanations might 
be left to them, He said that in the 
very kindest spirit, because he was sure 
that any explanations they could give as 
to this separation would be given in the 
tenderest and kindest manner in relation 
to the former minister of the church. 
During the last four months, since his 
resignation, he had had proofs of the 
unswerving loyalty and devotion of the 
congregation both to his person and his 
ministry, both by word of mouth and 
also by the most tender messages, but it 
was his chief duty that evening to thank 
them for their generous parting gift. In 
that season of his deepest depression and 
profound anxiety it brought relief to his 
mind because it assured him that his con- 
victions of the affection of his people had 
not been altogether without foundation. 
Yet it would be sheer affectation to deny 
that such a gift as this was welcome to a 
poor man with a family dependent upon 
him and whose only capital consisted in 
his brains and his books. Many people 
came to; ths great city to make their 
fortune, and when they had made it, left 
to enjoy their independence elsewhere. 
He came to Newcastle twenty-two years 
ago not to earn his fortune. He came 
to discharge deeds of service “ that 
were asked of him, and after twenty- 
two years he went away as poor as he 
came—and in the evening of’ his days— 
to begin his life all over again. He bade 
farewellto many dear friends, not knowing 
what his future destiny was to be. Well, 
they had had him so many years. They 
had had him body and soul. Nerves and 
heart and brain had heen consecrated upon 
the altar of that church. There was not 
a department of church life with which 
he had not kept in the most vital touch, 
He had attended sewing meetings with the 
same regularity with which he had attended 
the Sunday services. He had trained the 
children, the children they had sent to 
him, in the principles of religion, and he 

had tried to quicken their interest in all 
that was pure and good in literature. He 
had been with them in their seasons of 
domestic grief, and performed the last 
rites over the blessed dead. He had linked 
_the hands at that altar of man and maid 


in the marriage bond, and pronounced a 
benediction ‘on the new-born babe. He 
thanked God for all the opportunities of 
sacred service He had given him in con- 
nection with that church. Twice he had 
sought relief from his incessant toil, but 
they had almost forced him back to the 
pulpit, and if he had stayed too long the 
responsibility was theirs. But at last the 
hour had come, and he was deeply grateful 
for their generous gift, not merely for its 
monetary value, but as a parting memorial 
of sacred hours. 


OBITUARY. 
MISS HANNAH BROOKS. 

Tue death of Miss Hannah Brooks, of 
Stalybridge, on Wednesday, April 10, 
brought to a close a life of strenuous 
and faithful service. For nearly forty 
years she was head mistress of Hob Hill 
School. Equipped for her work of teach- 
ing with exceptional intellectual ability, 
she also brought to it a keen desire to 
excel, and a devotion to her task that 
almost amounted to a passion. By this 
combination of qualities she succeeded in 
raising her schocl to the highest place in 
local regard, while her influenc> in the 
district during the last forty years has 
been immeasurable. Miss Brooks remained 
at her post almost to the end, and died 
at Colwyn Bay, where she had gone to 
recruit her health. Amidst many signs 
of respect and regret the body was in- 
terred at the old chapel, Dukinfield, on 
Monday, April 15, the Rey. W. G. Price 
officiating. On the following Sunday 
evening a memorial service took place at 
the Canal-street Church, Stalybridge, when 
alarge number of friends and fellow 
teachers of the deceased assembled in her 
memory. The sermon was based on 
Eccles. ix. 10, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Soe 
THE FLOWERS. 


WHEN, during the cold winter months, 

we ask sometimes : 

**O wind, 

If winter comes, can spring be far behind? ” 
how many pleasant things seem to rise up 
before us of what shall be when the 
lengthening and warm spring days have 
come—the daffodil and primrose time. 
And after these the hot summer days, sun- 
shine all day long, when there is a wealth of 
flowers in our garden borders and in the 
woods and lanes throughout this pleasant 
English land. 

What would spring and summer be 
without the flowers, do you think? Our 
friends they seem, giving us so much plea- 
sure by their beauty, their grace, their 
colour, and their fragrance. They look 


‘on us surely, in a kindly gracious way, as 


though they would say, ‘‘ To give you 
pleasure we are here.’’ - 


*“God might have made the earth bring 
forth 
Enough for great and small ; 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


guests. 
to have them with us, and we decorate our 
rooms with them; we take them to those 


brance. 


‘*Our outward life requires them not ; 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 


To minister delight to man, 


To beautify the earth. 


‘“To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 


For He who careth for the flowers 


Will much more care for him.’’ 


On our country walks, or wandering 


about in our gardens, how much of beauty, 
of graciousness, and of fragrance, do the 
flowers give away to us! 
spreading their sweet-scented bells round 
and about the stems of the trees in the 
wood, the yellow primrose banks, the 
golden daffodil fields of spring, the roses of 
summer—what rich gifts they scatter on 
passers-by, so quietly, so graciously, that 
we feel it is good to stay with them for 


The bluebells 


awhile, to be, as it were, under their sweet 


influence ! 


At all times the flowers are our welcome 
At merry happy seasons we like 


who are suffering and sorrowful because we 


know they are able to comfort and cheer ; 


and we lay their sweet blossoms upon our 
dead. 

Flowers and their scent are closely 
associated with our memories ; they recall 
to us wonderfully past times and places, 
sometimes sad memories, but more often 
glad ones. 

The thought of the glory and beauty of 
the flowers makes richer our book of remem- 
So Wordsworth wrote of the 
daffodils :— 

‘* J wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and _ hills, 


When, all at once, I saw a crowd, 


A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


‘*They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of the bay ; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


**T gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought ; 
For oft when on my couch I he, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon the inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils!’ 

Tf one of the smallest of flowers, from its 
mossy nook, and almost hidden in the 
midst of its own green leaves, can fill the air 
around it with fragrance so that each 
passer-by 1s refreshed by it, and feels glad 
to know that he is not far from the violet’s 
home, may not we, grown-up people, and 
boys and girls, make the small plot of this 
earth that is round about us beautiful and 
fragrant by kind and gracious words and 
ways, so that all who pass by may feel it 
is good to be near us ? 

Possibly, through a lifetime we may be 
called upon for no act of heroism, but kind 
and courteous words and ways are always 
required from us towards those who come 
our way, high or low, rich or poor, good or 
evil. If you try to remember this, you 
boys and girls throughout our land, like 
the flowers you will make the earth more 
beautiful and sweeter to dwell upon. 

Atice Hinoxs. 
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WELL AND TRULY LAID. 

Tse stone-laying of the Martineau 
Memorial at Norwich was happily accom- 
plished last Saturday afternoon, and the 
proceedings were very well reported in 
the Eastern Daily Press on Monday 
morning. Of that report we have been 
glad to avail ourselves largely in the fol- 
lowing account. Theattendance of friends 
from a distance was not considerable, 
though many messages of greeting and 
sympathy were received. There will 
doubtless be a much larger gathering 
when the buildings are opened, which will 
be, itis confidently expected, before the 
end of the year. 

The following note appeared in the 
leader columns of the Daily Press on 
Monday :— 

‘“ The pride which Norwich people take 
in the great thinker and philosopher to 
whose memory the congregation of the 
Octagon Chapel are raising their memorial, 
is not a pride of partisanship in dis- 
puted matters of theological controversy. 
The feature of the gathering on Saturday 
was the catholicity of its representation 
of all schools of religious thought. It 
was not association with James Mar- 
TINEAU’s point of view that brought such 
a gathering together ; but the desire to do 
honour to a great man whose work lay in the 
highest region of human thought. Under- 
lying all the religious diferences of men 
there is the unity of the Church Universal, 
a unity in which all those who seek to make 
human life bear witness to the Highest 
are linked, however diverse may be the 
forms in which their seeking manifests 
itself, It is to that universal Church that 
Martineau, like most of the greatest 
men in religious thought, belongs. He 
was concerned, not with points of de- 
nominational differences, but with the 
great affirmations of the spiritual life of 
our race; and men of all creeds can learn 
of him, It is a fitting thing that Nor- 
wich should have this permanent memorial 
of one of her most distinguished sons. 
‘ As to what I have done ina long career,’ 
he once said, “it has been the simplest 
thing in the world, simply to say precisely 
and always that which I thought and 
believed and felt to be true; to hold 
back nothing, to profess nothing, to 
measure nothing by a standard other than 


was perfectly and absolutely sincere.’ 
To get that thought into the lives of men 
would be Marringav’s best memorial,”’ 

It was avery happy circumstance in 
the commemoration that such warm 
tributes from representatives of other 
churches were received. The letters from 
Dr. Jessop and Archdeacon PELHAM, which 
will be found in the report, and the 
presence and speech of Dr. Barrett, the 
senior Nonconformist m‘nister of Norwich, 
who has just completed forty years of 
service in the chief Congregational church 
in the city, are proof, at any rate, that 
Norwich was aware of the significance of 
the occasion; and what Mr. Councillor 
CopEMAN said was a tribute only due to 
the spirit in which the congregation are 
devoted to the schools and other social 
work, Which will now soon have a fitting 
home in the Memorial buildings. 

The beautiful old Octagon Chapel, with 
its noble tradition of religious freedom, 
and its memories of generations of devout 
and honourable life and good citizenship— 
memories of Dr. Jonn TAYLOR, of ENFIELD, 
of Mapcr, and the MartineEaus, the 
Morrrams, the BOLINGBROKES, WITHERS 
Dowson, and many others— makes a great 
appeal to the living congregation of each 
new generation. Its very aspect in the 
quiet hour of worship speaks of the pure 
spirit of prayer and aspiration, and invites 
the home-feeling in the simplicity of 
brotherly communion. And now in the 
new buildings there is to be added on the 
spot the visible acknowledgment of a 
resolute_purpose to gather in the young, to 
share the good gifts of the higher life, 
to make a place of happy meeting for the 
friendless and solitary, to strengthen bonds 
of social union, to train mind and _ heart 
for social effort, and send forth willing 
helpers to take their part in various kinds 
of beneficent work in the city. All this 
is implied already in the ideal of the 
living church in its old home in the 
House of Prayer. But now the borders 
are to be enlarged, and the fuller oppor- 
tunity offered for friendship and the many 
ministrations of sympathy, encourage- 
ment, and brotherly kindness in daily life. 
This is a work to which, as we suggested 
last week, Dr: MarrinEAU would have 
given the warmest encouragement and in 
which he would have taken great delight, 
as an earnest attempt at the fulfilment of 
his own ideal of a complete congrega- 
ticnal life. The buildings which are to be 
the home of such endeavours will stand 
worthily as a memorial bearing his 
honoured name. 

We had hoped that the stone would be 
Jaid free from debt, but that was not so. 
One cannot be sure of the whole cost 
until the building is finished; but friends 
who may still be glad to have a part in 
this memorial should know that some 
£300 may certainly be given—and surely 
will be given before the opening day. 


THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL. 


STONE-LAYING AT NORWICH. 

SaTurDAY last was a fortunate day for 
Norwich, for the morning came with 
pleasant sunny weather, and in the after- 
noon the foundation-stone of the Martineau 
Memorial buildings at the Octagon Chapel, 
in Colegate-street, was happily laid by Miss 
Gertrude Martineau. It mattered less that 
on Sunday, which was the anniversary of 
Dr. Martineaw’s birth, a hundred and two 
years ago, when special services of com- 
memoration and thanksgiving were held in 
the Octagon Chapel, it rained quietly 
nearly all day. 

The buildings, of which Mr. Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke is the architect, are to be 
for congregational and schocl use, and will 
be opened, it is hoped, in November. 
Their general plan was described in last 
week’s INQUIRER. 

The proceedings on Saturday afternoon 
began in the chapel, where Mr. G, A. 
King, chairman of the congregation, pre- 
sided, and there was a large gathering of 
members and friends, including Miss Ger- 
trude Martineau, Mrs. Russell Martineau, 
Mrs. Basil Martineau (Miss Edith Martineau 
was in Italy, and was unable to be present), 
Miss Clara Martineau (Birmingham), the 
Rev. P. M.-Higginson, Miss H. E. Higgin- 
son, Miss Edith Higginson, Miss Dora 
Higginson, Mr. Charles Higginson, Mrs. 
George Webb, Mrs. Shaw Nightingale, 
Miss KE. A. Carter, Mr. I. 8. Lister, the Rev. 
Dr. Barrett, Mr. H. J. Copeman, Dr. 
Cooper Pattin, the Rev. T. Sinclair Phillips, 
the Rev. J. J. Brooker, the Rev. Alfred 
Hall (minister of the Octagon), the Rey. 
John Birks, and the Rev. V. D. Davis. 

The service opened with the hymn 
written by Mr. King for the occasion— 
‘* Lord of all life, above, below ’’—(and 
printed in last week’s InquirER), with the 
verse, 

‘* Here to an honoured name we raise 

A building fair, where prayer and praise 

And earnest work of hand and brain 

To noblest uses shall attain.”’ 

This was followed by Dr. Martineau’s 
prayer, ‘‘ O God, who art and wast and art 
to come,’’ and the lesson, from 1 Cor. ii.., 
read by the Rev. P. M. Higginson. 

The chairman then called upon Mrs. 
James Mottram to read some of the letters 
of apology for absence. She announced a 
large number, including letters from Arch- 
deacon Crosse, the Revs. W. H. Cooke, W. 
Busby, C. E. O. Griffiths, A. J. Pearse, and 
G. P. Clarke, Mr. George White, M.P., Mrs. 
James Stuart, the Misses Colman, the 
Right Hon. W. Kenrick (President of 
Manchester College, Oxford), Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot (President of the B. and F.U.A.), 
Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C. (President of the 
S.8.A.), and Mr. Ion Pritchard, Principal 
Gordon (a former minister of the Octagon), 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, Mr. David 
Martineau, Miss Constance Martineau, Mrs. 
I. M. Wade, and Miss Norton. 

The Principal of Manchester College 
wrote:— 

109, Banbury-road, Oxford, April 19, 1907. 

To the congregation of the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, on occasion of the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the 
Martineau Memorial Hall and Sunday 
schools. 

Dear Friends,—Accept my sincere con- 
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gratulations on the successful accomplish 
ment of another stage in your enterprise, 
as you gather to-morrow round the founda- 
tion stone of your new building, and witness 
that it is well and truly laid. The com- 
pletion of your purpose will need much 
courage, patience, and self-denying stead- 
fastness. May the ‘“‘ good hand’’ of 
God be upon you, to bear up through the 
labours that are to come. Dedicated to a 
revered and beloved memory, the buildings 
which you now rear will pledge you, not so 
much to a great name, as to great principles. 
Your venerable chapel had long been the 
home of high conceptions of truth and 
freedom and catholic union in religion 
before James Martineau was born, and you 
only emphasise your intention of carrying 
them forward into generations to come by 
linking your hall and schools with his word 
and work. You will never, therefore, let 
the teaching which will be given here 
degenerate into a sectarian orthodoxy ; 
you will remember that he taught us to 
find the witness of God in the spirit within, 
and this must needs express itself in divers 
forms, and shape itself anew from age to 
age. In the instruction of the young, 
and all the many forms of service to your 
congregational life, for which this place 
will be employed, you will make this 
the abiding foundation of the whole, the 
spiritual rock on which alone a living 
Church can stand. Of ,this principle 
you are the guardians in your ancient 
city. Throughout Hast Anglia many of the 
lonely and struggling will look to you for 
help and cheer. From the aid and sym- 
pathy which you have gathered may you 
be able to give strength and encourage- 
ment to others. Your beautiful edifice 
will then be reared for a wider circle than 
the young of your own homes, or the mem- 
bers of your own local fellowship. May 
it proclaim abroad the truth to which 
Dr. Martineau consecrated his life—a 
truth now, thank God, winning wider 
recognition and more emphatic utterance— 
the truth of ‘the living union of Gody 
with our humanity.’’—Believe me, faith- 
fully yours, 
J. Esttin CARPENTER. 

Mrs. Mottram also read the three follow- 
ing Tetters. Dr. Jessop was formerly for 
twenty years head master of King Edward 
VI.’s School at Norwich, to which Dr. 
Martineau went as a boy. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon Pelham is the son of the late 
Bishop of Norwich. 

Gee Cross, Hyde. 

Dear Mrs, Mottram,— It is a great dis- 
appointment to me that a previous en- 
gagement prevents my accepting your 
kind invitation to the stone-laying to- 
morrow. It would have been to me a 
pilgrimage to a shrine rendered doubly 
sacred by the memories of boyhood, and by 
their influence on my atfter-life. The 
Octagon stands for me to this day as the 
home of the earliest and strongest religious 
impressions that I have known ; and I owe 
to it more than I can tell. ‘There were 
laid the foundations of the faith which has 
been my life; and to the religious spirit 
in which I was nurtured there I had always 
ae that any call I had to the ministry was 

ue. 

When to this is added the association of 
my great teacher, Dr. Martineau, with the 
proceedings of to-morrow, I have cause to 


‘his 


lament my inability to be with you greater 
than I can express. 

Tf I found at the Octagon the first inspira- 
tion of my boyhood’s religion, I owed to 
Dr. Martineau the establishment of its 
faith upon a rock which could not be 
moved. 

I sincerely hope I may be allowed to 
attend the opening of the school, and to 
hear then the announcement that we 
shall enter its doors free from debt. If 
that is so, it will be due to your own inde- 
fatigable labours.—With kind regards, 
yours sincerely, 

H. Enrietp Dowson. 
Scarning Rectory, East Dereham. 

Dear Mrs. Mottram,—Will you do me 
the honour of accepting the enclosed 
small cheque as a subscription to the me- 
morial to Dr. Martineau, and as a token of 
my deep reverence for the memory of the 
illustrious thinker and teacher, to whom 
IT am under profound obligations ? 

AuGcustTus JESSOP. 


18, Chapel Field, April 10, 1907. 

Dear Mrs. Mottram,—I am sorry that 
absence from Norwich will prevent me 
from accepting your kind invitation to be 
present on Saturday, April 20, at the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the memorial 
to Dr. Martineau. 

I have read his Life and Letters with 
great interest. We owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude for his clear thinking, his 
high ideals, and his fervent piety.—Be- 
lieve me, yours sincerely, 

SypNey PELyAM. 


Mr. G. A. King then gave a short 
address. He said there were two events 
connected with the history of that con- 
gregation which naturally stood out as 
most memorable. One was the building 
of the first meeting house, in 1687, under 
Dr. Collings, and next the building of the 
present meeting house, under Dr. John 
Taylor, in 1756. And now, after the lapse 
of just over 150 years, they felt that another 
memorable occasion was with them. They 
were there to commence the Jaying of the 
foundation of a building that would be 
used not only as Sunday-schools, but also 
as an institution for social and recreative 
purposes, and the name that was to be 
associated with that building was the 
name of one who, a century and two years 
azo, was born yonder in Magdalen-street, 
who lived to become one of England’s 
greatest and profoundest thinkers, and a 
noble type of the influence of spiritual 
religion. For a while James Martineau 
worshipped in that place, and aided in the 
formation of the Sunday-schools they were 
continuing that day. But, beyond all this, 
his consecrated life had had its influence 
far beyond the narrow limits of his native 
city, and his ‘‘ Hours of Thought’’ and 
‘*Endeavours after the Christian 
Life’? had touched, and continued to 
touch, sympathetic chords in the hearts of 
many thousands of men and women, not 
in Great Britain alone, but the world over, 
and they, too, had been inspired to think 
and to endeavour, Those who had so 
kindly responded to the friendly invitation 
to assist them in that happy event had not 
all been able to accept the conclusions to 
which James Martineau came. They dif- 
fered profoundly, perhaps, from his posi- 
tion, but the Great Shepherd had many 


folds. They all worshipped and believed 
in the same common Father, they tried to 
shape their lives by the Divine standard 
that appeared in Jesus, and if there was 
anything of good in them it was by the 
inward moving of that Holy Spirit of love 
that enabled them to see through the 
outward thing into the inward reality, and 
to acknowledge the common brotherhood. 
In the name of the Octagon congregation, 
he welcomed them there that day. The 
stone which Miss Gertrude Martineau was 
about to lay was a memorial of something 
done, an outward and visible sien and 
testimony of foundations in the unseen, 
laid strong and deep. ‘They rightly asso- 
ciated Dr. Martineau with that work, but 
he belonged to the Church Universal. He 
once said, ‘* As to what I have done in a 
long career, it has been the simplest thing 
in the world, simply to say precisely and 
always that which I thought and believed 
and felt to be true ; to hold back nothing, 
to profess nothing, to measure nothing by 
a standard other than was perfectly and 
absolutely sincere.’’ In that same spirit 
they were now trying to do their work. 

Mr. King then led Miss Martineau out to 
the new buildings, where the memorial 
stone was to be laid, and she gave the 
following address :— 


Miss Martingeau’s AppRESS. 


Tis day brings very near to us the 
fulfilment of many ardent hopes, and 
spreads out before us many precious 
memories. And not memories only ; fora 
cloud of witnesses surrounds us of the great 
and good who lived in harder times than 
ours, and whose faith grew strong through 
troubles and warfare, such as do not fall to 
our lot in these days. I often think that 
we are now too comfortable, and that if we 
had more to suffer for our faith we might 
clasp it more firmly, and give our lives for 
it with great ardour. 

Amongst the cloud of witnesses around 
us stands out most clearly to our sight 
just now the one whom this building is to 
commemorate. And I cannot but call to 
mind now the simple gratitude and 
surprise with which my father always re- 
ceived any tribute of honour that was 
offered to him. 

Ajl through his long life he looked back 
with the tenderness of a son to this beau- 
tiful city where his childhood was spent ; 
and he used to speak of the ‘‘ dear old 
Octagon ’’ as a beautiful influence of his 
early years. Of Mr. Madge he always 
spoke with great affection ; of his ‘‘ purity 
and simplicity of heart,’’ his depth of 
conviction, his winning speech and voice. 

A few little stories survive of the little 
band of Martineau children who began to 
attend the Octagon services, which make 
them live before us. One, of Harriet, 
who watched the skylight to see an angel 
come down. Another of Rachel, who, 
being a very lively and talkative child, 
was warned by her mother before going 
to chapel for the first time, that she must 
be perfectly quiet, as 20 ove spoke in chapel, 
When the minister began his sermon, she 
turned from him to her mother with looks 
of unutterable displeasure ; and when they 
went out after service she broke forth with 
‘*Mamma! who was that naughty man 
who talked all the time ?’’ And there was 
little James, who shocked his notable 
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mother by looking at the congregation 
through the holes in his small pocket- 
handkerchief. And lastly there is the 
story often told, though not always cor- 
rectly, of the day when James did not go 
to chapel, and when his mother came home 
told her that he had read all the book of 
Isaiah whilst she was away; and when she 
reproved him for his exaggeration, he 
answered, ‘‘ But J have, mamma ; skipping 
the nonsense, you know.’’ 

I believe it was in my father’s college 
vacation, some 86 years ago or thereabouts, 
that the establishment of Sunday-schools 
for the Octagon Chapel was first talked over 
in the Magdalen-street home. What a 
special interest, therefore, would he have 
taken in the buildings which you are now 
raising here as a worthy home for your 
Sunday-school. All through his busy life 
he took an active part in the management 
and teaching of such schools, and many of 
the old teachers still live to remember the 
spirit and guidance which pervaded the 
Sunday-school of which, for years, he was 
superintendent. 

I hope these schools will also supply the 
older young people amongst you with 
opportunities for education beyond the 
school age, and for something higher than 
mere amusement. Very often, I think our 
young people are not sufficiently awake to 
the inadequacy to their future careers of the 
education with which they leave school, 
not to speak of its inadequacy ito their 
characters, which they cannot be expected 
to realise. There are places where excel- 
lent classes for improvement are almost 
neglected, and only the amusements of the 
institution are frequented. Though I 
fully sympathise in the amusements, they 
should not occupy the whole of the spare 
time. In Scotland we find much more 
desire for this sort of improvement 
of the older young people than we do 
in England. Young lads, labourer’s 
sons, who leave school to go to work 
in the summer, go back to school all the 
winter, and, even in the village schools 
learn algebra, geometry, Latin, and often 
French, sometimes staying at winter 
school till they are 20 or over, and then go 
tocollege. Inoursmall district of Aviemore 
three village boys have become ministers, 
and one of them had been reading some of 
my father’s books; two are trusted bank 
clerks, one is in the London Post Office, and 
others have passed through examinations 
into other branches of the Civil Service. 
A young man who had a very small and 
poor farm came to the village library 
and asked for some book ‘‘ by which a 
young man may improve himself’’; and 
to such good purpose did he improve him- 
self that on going out to California he got 
work on a large ranche; then taught 
himself geometry and trigonometry, and all 
that was required for surveying; wrote 
home for a theodolite and other necessary 
instruments for which he sent payment, and 
became a good surveyor, reclaiming useless 
lands for his employers and becoming in 
time the manager of two large ranches. 
All this came from his early aspiration to 
‘*improve himself.’’ I hope something 
of this spirit and desire for improvement 
may be conspicuous amongst the girls and 
lads who frequent this building, and that 
it may be a sort of home where their best 
desires can find help and satisfaction. If 


we could only find the way to open the 
eyes of our young people, whilst they are 
still young, to a glimpse of the vast 
stretches of things possible to them to 
learn, and which would open out to them 
in learning, how greatly would they increase 


not only their usefulness in life but their 
joy in living! The world would be to 
them a greater and more beautiful dwelling- 
place, and their trained minds would make 
them better fitted for dwellers in it, and 
better men and women, and _ better citizens. 
Then we should have ‘‘ gentler manners, 
purer laws.’’ 

As for the religious education which our 
children will receive in these schools, 
have we not a far simpler task than our- 
brethren in many other churches? For 
what is it in which we have to train our 
children ? It is in no theology, new or old, 
but in just the religion by which Jesus him- 
self lived and taught; which served him 
in all his joys and sorrows and sufferings, 
and brought him, as it may bring us, 
only nearer and nearer to God, through 
all the vicissitudes of life. There were no 
difficult and abstruse doctrines in his faith, 


but simple love and trust in a heavenly 
father and a loving God, in whose constant 
presence he could do all things, and bear 
faith, which 


all things needful. This 
sufficed for the holiest amongst us, may 
surely serve for all of us ; and in striving to 
be faithful to the purity, depth and univer- 


sality of that simple religion, we would all 


humbly pray to be included in Christ’s 
invitation : 
unto me, and forbid them not.”’ 


Just 51 years ago my father preached 
in the Octagon Chapel on occasion of its 


centenary. He ended with these words, 
which we may well recall now: 
believers only be true to the grace they have 
and more will be given; and enter where 


they may the many-gated sanctuary of 


the Christian life, they will tend ever 
inwards to the same centre and meet at last 
in the holiest of all. Keeping a reverent 
eye fixed on the Person and Spirit of Christ, 
they cannot but find their partial appre- 
hensions corrected and enlarged ;. for His 
divine image is complete in its revelation, 
and rebukes every narrower gospel. Moral 
perfectness, Divine communion, free self- 
sacrifice—all blend in Him—indistinguish- 
able elements of one expression. In that 
august and holy Presence our divisions sink 
abashed, and hear, as of old, the word of 
recall, ‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of.’ 
Or if, through our infirmities, that gracious 
form appearing in the midst as we dis- 
course among ourselves and are perplexed 
and sad, do not suffice to open our eyes and 
make us less slow of heart to one another, 
and to Him; at least in that higher world, 
whither our forerunners are gone, his loving 
look will perfect the communion of Saints. 
There at length, the guests of his bounty 
will find that, though at separate tables, 
they have all been fed by the ‘same bread 
of life, and their lips touched with the 
same wine of remembrance. There, the 
voices of the wise, often discordant here— 
of Taylor and Wesley, of Enfield and 
Cowper, of Heber and Channing—will blend 
in harmony; and the notes of the last age 


will not be the least in that mighty chorus’ 


which crowds the steps of eighteen 
centuries, and converging to their im- 


mortal Head, sings the solemn strain, 


‘* Suffer the children to come 


** Let 


‘Great and marvellous are thy works; Lord 
God Almighty! 
ways, thou King of Saints!’ ”’ 


Just and true are all thy | 


Tue Stone-Laying and ACKNOWLEDG- 


; MENTS. 
At the conclusion of the addiess, Mr. H. 


Chatfeild Clarke, the architect, presented 
to Miss Martineau a silver trowel, bearing 


a commemorative inscription, and Mr. B. 
E. Scarles, the builder, presented a mallet 
made of wood which was formerly in the 
Octagon. Miss Martineau then performed 
the ceremony, and declared the stone to 
be well and truly laid, after which the Rev. 
Alfred Hall offered the prayer of dedication. 

Offerings were then laid upon the stone, 
including some contributions previously 
promised, and the fresh gifts amounted to 
about £150. 

The conclusion of the proceedings fol- 
lowed in the chapel. 

The Rev. Alfred Hall, in mo ving a vote 
of thanks to Miss Martineau for her presence 
and for the kindly sympathy she and many 
other friends had shown towards the move- 
ment, said the building would be raised to 
perpetuate the name of a very revered man, 
but a greater honour fell to the Octagon 
congregation through its erection. He 
esteemed it an unspeakable privilege that 
the lofty spirit of James Martineau was 
associated with that house of prayer, that 
there his ever-aspiring soul first sought 
communion with God, whom he loved and 
served. Of the men who had never seen 
Dr. Martineau there was not one who looked 
up to him with greater reverence, or owed 
him a deeper debt of gratitude, than he 
himself. Dr. Martineau had cleared away 
many intellectual mists for him. As a 
spiritual philosopher Dr. Martineau took 
a foremost place. Assoon as he appeared 
on the scene it was recognised that there 
had appeared a champion of religion who 
was a match for all comers—and there were 
giants in those days, noble giants, de- 
servedly honoured names, who tried to re- 
move the ground of belief in God. If Dr. 
Martineau’s works were more widely read 
many of the doubts and illusions that were 
perplexing people to-day would be at once 
removed. It was becoming the custom 
to deny the immortality of the soul” No 
one had a right to do that unless he had 
first of all read those classic pages at the 
end of the ‘‘ Study of Religion.’’ As an 
ethical teacher Dr. Martineau was recog- 
nised by the oldest of our Universities. He 
noticed that Sir Oliver Lodge had given asa 
definition of sin, ‘‘ Sin is the deliberate 
and wilful act of a free agent who sees the 
better and chooses the worse.’’ Imme- 
diately he was reminded of the rule that 
resulted from Dr. Martineau’s ethical 
theory—‘‘ Every action is wrong which in 
the presence of a higher principle follows 
a lower,’’? and he wondered whether the 
scientist was indebted to the philosopher, 
or whether he, thirty years after the time 
of Martineau, after extensive research 
into the realms of spirit and matter, had 
reached the same conclusion, indepen- 
dently. As a critic Dr. Martineau took 
the first place. He knew not where they 
would find a finer example of criticism 
than in the essay in which Dr. Martineau 
dealt with Matthew Arnold’s tirade against 
Nonconformity. In the lecture, “‘ Why 
Dissent,’’ and in the ‘‘ Study of Religion,” 
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and generally in dealing with his opponents, 
Dr. Martineau showed no acrimony, no 
bitterness of spirit; conscious of the 
strength of his position, he had no occasion 
for anger or undue passion, and could 
treat the arguments brought forth from the 
opposite camp with good humour. As a 
stylist, Dr.Martineau was a worker in beauti- 
ful and delicate mosaic, aptly fitting words 
andthoughts. Asascholarhereceived recog- 
nition from the universities of five different 
countries. But he was greatest as a man 
of God, as one who worshipped the loving 
Spirit that holds relations with mankind, 
He was pained because of his dissent ; 
he was an unwilling Dissenter, and he made 
very strenuous efforts in his time to unite 
the Church on spiritual instead of doc- 
trinal foundations. The new building 
would be a testimony to the people of 
Norwich, and to those who visited the 
city, that a great prophet arose in their 
midst, a prophet who spoke boldly for the 
truth, and who carried hope to many who 
were doubting. They were grateful to Miss 
Martineau for having come down to make 
these things more widely known and to 
share the high hopes of that congregation— 
for their hopes were never higher than at 
the present time. He believed he was 
accurate when he said that one-third of the 
members of that congregation were under 
the age of thirty, so they had every reason 
for looking forward. On that day, in 
commemorating the past they were pre- 
paring for the future. 

Mrs. Mottram seconded the resolution, 
and said :—It is difficult to say with what 
deep pleasure I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity of thanking Miss Martineau for her 
presence with us to-day. It is a most 
happy thing for us, as a congregation, that 
through her visits of 1905 and that of 
to-day, and through this movement to 
raise a memorial to her father, we have 
resumed our relationship with the Mar- 
tineau family. That thought takes us a 
long way back—back to the founding of 
our Sunday-schools in 1823. In Dr. 
Martineau’s own words, ‘‘ To have had fore- 
fathers renowned for honourable deeds and 
belong by nature to those who have 
bravely borne their part in life and re- 
freshed the world with mighty thoughts 
+. . . is as a security given for us of 
old, which it were false-hearted not to 
redeem.’’ It is not to be supposed that, 
when Dr. Martineau sought to gather a few 
young lads around him on a Sunday, asking 
the help of my husband’s father amongst 
others to that end, that he, and those who 
helped him, foresaw the extent or far- 
reaching effect of what they then sought 
todo. But, to quote Dr. Martineau again: 
** A moral impulse, unlike a physical force, 
is not exhausted, but augmented by every 
effort it puts forth; not only does it part 
with no portion of its power, but it receives 
a fresh intensity.’’ Such a moral impulse 
he had when he drew those lads together, 
and one result of it has been that hundreds 
of scholars since 1823 have thanked God 
for the Octagon Sunday-schools, while 
‘another is that we stand here to-day 
finding ourselves inspired by a re-birth, 
through us, of that moral impulse. We 


stand here witnesses to the elemental, 


fact that though God buries His workers, 
His work goes on, and recognising that it is 
‘on our shoulders that the task of carrying 


it on in this place is laid. And surely there 
never was a more hopeful time for the 
worker than that which has now dawned. 
‘* The paths to nobleness, the opportunities 
of service, the calls to daily heroism open 
unendingly before each living soul. aus 
God is burning our ships behind us; He 
is destroying the old, rough instincts of 
the human race, and replacing them with 
hopes and ideals which urge us, as never 
before, toward a fuller, grander, better 
life.’’* In such faith lived and worked the 
great teacher whom we seek to honour 
by raising these school buildings- to his 
memory, and that his daughter is here with 
us, to link his work and spirit with ours, is, 
indeed a blessed omen for the future of that 
work, and a matter of the deepest satis- 
faction to us all. I have the sincerest 
pleasure in seconding the resolution of 
thanks to her for her presence to-day. 

Miss Martineau, in acknowledging the 
vote, said it was an honour to be able to 
do anything, however little, for that 
congregation, and it was a great pleasure 
to her to take up the old threads again. 

Mr. A. M. Srevens, secretary of the 
congregation, then moved, and Mr. W. H. 
Scorr seconded, a resolution of thanks to 
the visitors, coupling with it the names of 
the Rev. V. D. Davis, the Rev. Dr. Barrett, 
and Mr. H. J. Copeman. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis said they knew 
how great a pleasure it was to him to be 
there, as a child of the Octagon, though it 
was difficult for him to realise all the 
representative capacities in which Mr. 
Stevens had spoken of him. He referred 
to the practical interest the British and 
foreign Unitarian Association had shown 
in that Memorial, and THe Inquirer also, 
in its way; and he ventured also to claim 
to represent Manchester College there, for 
both his father and he had been students 
of Dr. Martineau’s in the College, and it 
was impossible to express the greatness of 
the debt they owed to him. 

The Rev. Dr. Barrerr said he desired 
to express his thanks to those who so 
kindly invited him to be present on that 
occasion, when they were met for the 
purpose of raising a memorial to one of the 
most illustrious Englishmen of the past 
century. My theological position, Dr. 
Barrett went on, differs, as you know, 
widely and profoundly from that occupied 
by the late Dr. Martineau, and he would 
have been the first to have acknowledged 
that the gulf which separates one who, like 
myself, believes the Deity of our Lord to 
be the corner-stone of the Christian Faith, 
from himself is too wide to be bridged by 
any personal regard, however deep and 
real. At the same time, it is not less a 
pleasure than it is a duty for me to say 
that amongst all the great thinkers of the 
Victorian era Dr. Martineau was one of 
the very greatest. In an age when an 
agnostic philosophy was desolating the 
human heart he vindicated that one belief 
that lies at the root of all religion—belief 
in a personal and moral God—with a 
fulness of power and earnestness seldom 
equalled and never surpassed. In an age 
when utilitarian ethics threatened to make 
morality only another name for a refined 
selfishness, he established the glory and 
supremacy of the moral nature of man, 


* From “The Way of Peace for a XXth 
Century Disciple.” 


and in his great work on Ethics traced all 
morality to its eternal source. In an age 
when materialism asserted its claim to be 
the only solution of the problems of 
existence he stood for all that is highest and 
most spiritual in thought. He was what 
the late Dr. Dale called him—the greatest 
spiritual philosopher England has ever 
possessed. My own obligations to Dr. 
Martineau as a thinker and a teacher are 
too many and too heavy to be adequately 
expressed, and on these grounds it 1s that 
I desire to join with you to-day in doing 
him honour. And yet, after all, the man 
was greater than his work. He not only 
left an imperishable mark on the thought 
of his age, but he left behind, what is even 
more precious, the memory of a life 
prolonged far beyond the usual span, 
devoted to the highest and noblest ends, a 
life of strenuous and unremitting toil, of 
pure and unselfish goodness, an example to 
all men of the dedication of life to the 
service of God and of man. Thank you 
for allowing me to offer this poor tribute 
to the memory of one of the greatest and 
the best of men. 

Mr. H. J. Copeman, to whom Mr. 
Stevens referred as a member of the City 
Council to whom they were indebted “for 
much valuable public service, said that he 
felt it an honour on that occasion, to 
represent the general body of citizens. 
They appreciated the work done by the 
pastor and people of the Octagon in their 
schools and in educational and _ social 
efforts, and on that account were glad to 
be present and take part in that com- 
memoration. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings the 
company adjourned to the Octagon Insti- 
tute, where tea was served and a very 
pleasant social hour was spent. 


Tue SunDAY SERVICES. 


On Sunday, after a communion service 
conducted by the Revs. Alfred Hall and 
V. D. Davis, the morning service was held. 
The Rev. P. M. Higginson took the first 
part of the service, and the Rev. Alfred 
Hall read the lessons. - The anthem was 
‘Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it,’’ and the Rev. 
V. D. Davis preached the sermon, which 
is printed in our present issue. 

The evening service was conducted by 
the Revs. P. M. Higginson and V. D. 
Davis, and the Rev. Alfred Hall preached 
the sermon, from the text Hebrews xii. 1, 
‘* Therefore let us also, seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin 
that doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that.is set before 
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Mancuestrer CoLitecE, Oxrorp.—The 
Rey. W. Addis, M.A., having resigned the 
headship of the College residence, the Rey. 
L. P. Jacks, M.A., has accepted the charge, 
and will enter upon it at the close of the 
present session. Mr. Addis remains 
Professor of Old Testament, and has been 
also appointed Classical Tutor. This 1s 
simply a formal recognition of work which 
Mr. Addis has hitherto done unofficially, 
with the greatest benefit to successive 
generations of students. 


a a I A SE SN ARS ESET TE 


THE RELIGION OF UNITARIANS. 


JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
1808—1894. 


‘* He who ministers here is no priest of 
any altar made with hands, but a prophet 
of Him who is a Spirit, and communes 
with those whose worship is in spirit and 
in truth.’’ So Dr. Martineau wrcte at 
the conclusion of his Memorial Preface to 
the volume of sermons “A Spiritual 
Faith,’ by his friend John Hamilton 
Thom: How true that judgment was a 
thoughtful reader of those sermons will 
quickly see, and even more profoundly 
will it be felt in a study of the two 
volumes of ‘Laws of Life after the 
Mind of Christ,’’ which Mr. Thom himself 
published in the latter years of his long 
life. Of the first of those two volumes 
(which may now be had for half-a-crown 
each: Pnilip Green, 5, LHssex-street, 
Strand), Dr. Martineau wrote in 1883, on 
its publication, to Catherine Winkworth : 
«JT know of no book of this century that 
is to be compared with it for wealth of 
spiritual wisdom and beauty.’’ And we 
say again, as we sa:d last week of 
Martineau, if anyone would understand 
the religion of John Hamilton Thom, let 
him read the two volumes of the “ Laws 
of Life after the Mind of Christ.’’ 

There was an earlier volume, ‘‘ Christ 
the Revealer,’’ in which Mr. Thom’s 
fundamental position was very clearly 
stated. ‘‘ Though the Son reveals to us 
the Father,’’ he said in the sermon on 
“ Inspiration and Miracle ’’ in that volume, 
“vet m the first place it is some portion 
of the Spirit of God in us that attracts us 
towards its fulness in His Son.”’ 

And. again:—“ Those to whom the 
snggestions of God in them come with the 
power of vealities, who have the same 
faith in their inspirations that other men 
have in their perceptions, to whom the 
voice of their conscience is the whisper of 
the Holy Spirit, and an aspiration after 
good a blessing promised of God, which 
man has but to stretch forth his hand and 
reach, working and waiting in faith—these 
are the spiritual Heroes, the Prophets and 
Saviours of the world. They speak out, 
and act out, and live in, the testimonies 
from God which they find within their 
souls. They believe that Man is the child 
of God, and that the Father is in com- 
munication with His children.’’ 

‘* Christ is the great quickener of Faith 
because it possessed himself entirely. His 
Life is the pattern of a life of Faith. The 
Christian means of strengthening Faith is 
to see its power in our Lord, Only, 
temember that even when we are drawn 
towards Christ, it is still the attraction of 
God that we obey. It is our Father’s 
Spirit that we recognise in His truer Son. 
We are drawn towards its fulness because 
in a measure it is living and moving in us 
also. Weare not mere students of the 
inspiration of another, but sharers in it: 
we ought not to be mere imitative fol- 
lowers of his manner of life, but more and 
more fed from the same fountain, growing 
from the same roots. We must have the 
living God in ourselves. Christ is our 
Mediator to show us the Father, to draw 
us personally into his own relations 


with God, that our souls may feel the’ 
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eternal Spirit with none between. He 
would be no Mediator if he arrested 
us with himself, and kept us back from 
God. Sons of God, we must have 
personal communion with our Father, 
else are we exiles from H:s presence and 
know Him only by report. This would 
be the very antithesis of Christianity, of 
the life of a Son of God,—to banish God 
from the soul and substitute a Mediator. 
‘Father, I pray that they all may be one 
as we are,—as Thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in Thee,—that they may be one 
even as we are one. Weare saved by 
Christ when he stirs the kindred life in 
ourselves, when we are ruled by God’s 
Spirit as he was, and have faith in God’s 
inspirations as he had. God Himself is 
the living Spring of our goodness, and 
true discipleship consists in a like fidelity 
to our own inspirations, that we should 
be not outward copyists, but men full of 
inward love, faith, and courage.”’ 

Similarly in ths sacond volume of the 
‘* Laws of Life,’’ in the sermon on “ The 
Fatherhood of God,’ Mr. Thom wrote :— 

“The essontial principle from which 
religious life proceeds is that God has 
given us a spiritual nature kindred to His 
own, so that our perceptions of right, our 
love and pursuit of goodness, our rever- 
enc? for holiness, are in their essence 
identical with the affections and princi- 
ples that exist and reign in Him. If this 
were not so, to call God our Father would 
be to use words meaningless or false. A 
Parent is one who imparts his own 
nature.”’ 

«J have used the word ‘Inspiration’ 
to express the communion of God’s spirit 
with ourown. We feel that He is in com- 
munication with our Conscience to prompt 
us to goodness, to filial and brotherly acts 
of service, and to impress the authority 
and sanctity of His Will upon us 
when we are inclined to shrink from 
its severity. At critical times in our 
life, under the sense of failure, weakness, 
and disappointment in tho discovery of 
some root of evil in those with whom 
we are allied, or to whom we have given 
our love, or of some dread hollowness in 
ourselves: then, when all security seems 
to be drifting away, and the foundations 
of our being to be breaking up, if we turn 
for refuge to the faithfulness of God, the 
Father and Inspirer of the nature which 
seems to be betraying us, in that moment 
of light, the light of the knowledge of the 
Holy One, all our trusts revive in the 
clear discernment of the soul that the 
faithlessness is with ourselves, that we 
have fallenaway from Him, not He from 
us. This is inspiration: when a peace 
that passeth understanding, which does 
not belong to the circumstance, but comes 
from Him who is above the circumstance, 
‘is shed abroad in our hearts.’ It is 
deplorable that even in the Christianity 
which exists amongst us, false views of 
the Mediation of Christ tend to obstruct 
personal communion with the Holy Spirit, 
to enfeeble the sense of the direct access 
of God to the spirits of His children,’’ 

A man must know for himself. The 
Spirit does bear witness with our spirit. 
That was the constant burden of Mr. 
Thom’s teaching. ‘Thus he wrote once of 
prayer and public worship :—‘‘ I do not 
come to the church for the supply of 


anything that is peculiar to my own 
sense, not even for the spiritual help 
which in my individual circumstances and 
formation I may most urgently need and 
crave: for all that is intimately and — 
intensely personal; I must look to the 
personal action of God’s Spirit, to Him 
who alone understands me, and in whom 
alone my weaknesses can be turned into 
strength. Public worship can never 
supply the place of our individual inter- 
course with God. But it gives us confi- 
dence to resort to it. . . But though 
public worship cannot pray from an 
individual’s heart, or for.an individual’s 
wants, it gives him strength to pray for 
himself. It is the witness of humanity 
that he is under no delusions in believing 
that God has secret dealings with his 
spirit—it is the witness that all men feel 
what he feels; that the most mysterious 
communication of his nature is nothing 
peculiar to him—that the fowndation 
jact of human nature is its living com- 
munion with an invisible God.’’ 

And one more passage we will give, 
from the Farewell Sermon of 1867, at the 
close of Mr. Thom’s ministry in Liver- 
poo! :— 

« Spiritual Liberty manifestly requires 
some immediate fellowship with God. 
Nothing else could protect us from man’s 
authority, and give us self-subsistence. If 
we cannot appeal to a higher witness, 
how are we to stand against the witness 
of men, speaking in the name of traditions 
and of the wisdom of the Past ? To this 
end we must have absolute reliance on the 
teachings of Godin us. God is a Spirit: 
and we are spirits: and to the spirit He 
makes Himself known. Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
These are the elements of religious Life.”’ 

Much more we might have quoted to 
show the wonderful spiritual insight and 
the heart-searching power of Mr. Thom’s 
ministry. This, we trust, may suffice to 
send many new readers to his books. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Wotices and Reporis for this Department 
srould be as brief as possible, and be sent in Ly 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Boiton: Hailiwell-road.—The Sunday- 
school anniversary services were conducted on 
Sunday last, April 21, by the Rev. C. J. Street, 
of Sheffield. In the morning and afternoon 
there were large congregations, and in the even- 
ing the chapel was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. The scholars sang very effectively 
their special hymns which, together with the 
anthems rendered by the choir, added to the 
enjoyment of the services. The collections, 
amounting to £30 13s. Id., were nearly double 
the average for this anniversary. Mr. Street’s 
visit was greatly enjoyed, and the day’s services 
were altogether inspiriting. 

Bootie.—The annual meeting of the members 
of the Free Church was held on Thursday even- 
ing, April 18. The business mecting was pre- 
ceded by areception kindly given by the chair- 
man of the church, Mr. W. J. Pidgoon. The 
treasurer, Mr. F. Firth, who is unfortunately 
unable to continue in the office owing to ill- 
health, presented a most satisfactory statement 
of accounts, and his successor, Mr. Spencer 
Yates, commences the year with an entirely 
“clean sheet.” The committee’s report dealing 
with the various institutions connected with the 
church, showed that steady progress was being 
made, and that a good average of interest and 
vitality had been maintained all round, whilst 
a new venture, a Social Problem Circle, had held 
an excellent first session. The committee 
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especially desired to congratulate their minister, 
the Rev. J. M. Mills, upon ‘the unfailing 
variety, freshness, and excellence” of his preach- 
ing. n address by the minister, followed by 
some remarks from the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, 
concluding a very interesting{meeting. 

Evesham.—On Sunday evening, April 21, 
a special dedication service was held, at which 
thirteen new members were received into the 
church. Appropriate hymns were sung, and an 
address given by, the Rev. G. H. Phelys on 
‘The Transfiguration of Life.” Mr. A. H. 
Martin, chairman of the committee, also spoke a 
few words of welcome to the new members. 
This service was the culmination of the work of 
the Guild, which was formed in the autumn, 
and in coanection with which the minister has 
conducted a series of week-night services, which 
were a sort of preparation class. On the 24th 
inst. Mr. Phelps started for America, to occupy 
the pulpit of the Rev. Hobart Clark, of New 
Brighton, N.Y. Mr. Clark takes up his duties 
here on May 12, and.is to remain to the end 
of July. 

Gateshead.—The anniversary services were 
held on Sunday, April 21, when the Rev. W. RB. 
Shanks, of Holbeck, Leeds, preached morning 
and evening to large congregations. On Monday 
evening the annual tea and meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Charles Carter, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Sir J. Baxter Ellis. The 
Revs. W. K. Shanks, W. H. Lambelle (Middles- 
borough), and G. A. Ferguson, and other speakers 
took part, and the meeting was marked by much 
enthusiasm. 

t Manchester: Longsight.—At a specially 
convened meeting of the members of the congre- 
gation of the Free Christian Church, held on 
Sunday evening, April 21, the resignation of the 
Rev. H. J. Rossington, M.A., owing to his 
having been appointed minister of the First 


Presbyterian Church, Belfast, was accepted 
with regret. 
Manchester: Pendleton.—The — church 


anniversary services were conducted on Sunday, 
April ,23, by the Rev. J. H. Weathera:l, of 
Bolton, both services were largely attended, 
especially the evening, when the church was 
crowded, Special music was rendered by the 
ct oir. 

Newchurch.—The Rev. James Shaw Brown, 
began his ministry on April 6, and the church 
secretary writes to say that his new address will 
be Thistlemount-terrace, Waterfcot, nr. Man- 
chester. Mr. Shaw Brown is an ex-Congrega- 
tional minister, at present taking a year’s fur- 
ther study at Manchester College, Oxford. He 
was for some years assistant to the Rev. Dr. 
Hunter, at Glasgow, with charge of the institu- 
tional branch church at Partick. In 1903, he 
accepted a call to Mansfield Congregational 
Church, but resigned the charge last June. He 
went up to Oxford in October, and has still the 
summer term there to complete. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday 
School Union. — The annual converzatione 
was held at Dukinfield on Saturday last, and 
was very successful. About 200 sat down to 
tea. A meeting of the Committee was held 
immediately afterwards, at which the question 
of holding a musical festival was discussed. At 
the evening meeting 300 persons were present. 
Illustrated books, photographs and pictures were 
laid upon the tables in the room for the use of 
teachers present. Almost all the 14schoo!s of the 
Union were represented. The President (Rev. 
B. C. Constable) occupied the chair at the 
opening, supported by Miss Dornan (Vice Presi- 
dent), Mr, A. Slater (Hon. Secretary), and Rev. 
W. Holmshaw, who attended as representative 
of the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association. The other ministers present 
included ‘Revs. E. Gwilym Evans, H. Bodell 
Smith, W. G. Price, J. A. Pearson, Jenkyn 
Thomas, and J. E. Stead. Miss Dornan presid«d 
over the latter part of the proceedings, and 
offered a hearty welcome to Mr. Holmshaw, 
who delivered a practical address on the joys 
and disappointments of a Sunday-school 
teacher’s work. An interesting musical and 
dramatic programme was given by the Dukin- 
field friends, each individual item being excep- 
tionally weil rendered. Hearty votes of thanks 
to all concerned were given and responded to, 
and a pleasant meeting closed with the singing 
of the evening hymn and Beaediction. 

Pontypridd. — The fifteenth anniversary 
meetings of the church were heid April 13 & 14. 
The Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, lectured 
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on Saturday night on ‘‘The New Theology and 
the Old: Religion.” The secretary of the 
English Congregational Church, Alderman W. R. 
Davies, solicitor, presided. The Rev. Simon 
Jones, of Swansea, delivered a Welsh sermou 
on Sunday afternoon, and the Rev. Joseph 
Wood preached in the evening on ‘“‘ What think 
ye of Christ?” The church was well filled both 
on Saturday and Sunday. On Thursday, 
April 18, a social meeting of the congregation 
was held, to bid farewell to the Rev. Simon 
Jones, on his removal to Swansea. Mrs. John 
Lewis, on behalf of the church, the Sunday- 
school, and the adult class, presented him with 
a number of books, including Martineau’s 
«Hours of Thought,’’ ‘‘ Essays-and Reviews,” 
Hobhouse’s ‘Evolution in Morals,’ and 
Bousset’s ‘‘ Jesus,” and in doing so stated that 
Mr. Jones would carry away with him the 
best wishes of the congregation. Mr. Simon 
Jones returned thanks, and on behalf of the 
committee and himself presented a few books 
anda sum of money to Mr. Harry Parfitt, 
secretary of the Sunday-school, who was about 
leaving the town for Canada, 

Stockport.—A very interesting service was 
held in the church list Sanday afterncon for the 
purpose of unveiling a brass tablet, erected in 
the church, and an enlarged photograph, to be 
hung in the schoolroom, in commemoration of 
the late Miss Sarah Hirst who was a faithful 
teacher and devoted worker in the school for 
55 years. The Rev. T. P. Spedding, a former 
scholar and teacher, and the Rev. B. C. Con- 
stable, the minister and superintendent, delivered 
addresses, and spoke in glowing terms of Miss 
Hirst. Mr. 0. E. Heys, of Stockport, a former 
superintendent, who had known Miss Hirst for 
many years, read the lesson; Miss Mary Lee 
and Mr. Walter Humphreys, both old scholars 
and teachers in the school, each gave out a 
hymn, and Miss Eliza Johnson, who had known 
Miss Hirst all her life, performed the ceremony 
of unveiling. The tablet is mounted on a sla» 
of black marble, and its inscription reads as 
follows:—‘‘In afiectionate memory of Sarah 
Hirst, born 18th October, 1829, died 26th Sep- 
tember, 1905. For 55 years a faithful teacher 
and devoted worker in the Sunday-school of this 
church. Erected by members of the church and 
school, 1907.’’ It is proposed to have an annual 
Miss Hirst Prize or prizes in the school. The 
collection towards the fund for this amounted to 
£4 2s. There was a large congregation. 

Yarmouth.—A sale of work organised by the 
Old Meeting ladies’ society was held in the 
school-room on Friday, April 19, in aid of the 
funds of the church. Mr. W. H. Scott, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Union, presided, and thesale 
was opened by Mrs. Scott. The chairman spoke 
of the progress of liberal religious thought, and 
the Rev. John Birks, in welcoming the visitors 
from Filby and Norwich, spoke of the pleasant 
opportunity for co-operation and friendly meet- 
ing such a sale afforded. They hoped to raise at 
least £20, as they had done last year for their 
church funds. The Rev. Alfred Hall responded 
to the resolution of welcome to the visitors. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHITWEEK MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Srr;—Will you kindly permit me the 
use of your columns in order to call the 
attention of your ministerial readers to 
the arrangements that have been made 
for the usual gathering in Whitweek ? 
The London Unitarian M nisters’ meeting 
invite all their brethren who may be in 
town for the meetings, to a conference on 
the Thursday afternoon at 4 o’clock, and 
to a friendly cup of tea at 5.30. The 
reader of the paper will be the Rev. R. W. 
Boynton, of St. Paul, Minn., who will 
speak on ‘‘ The Knowledge of God.’’ At 
the present time it should be especially 
interesting to hear how the problems we 
are all called upon to face are being met 
by one of the younger men in the far 
West of America. 

Feuix Taytor (Hon. Sec.) 


OUR CALENDAR. 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


leter than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, April 28. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. ARTHUR Hury, 
and 7, Rey. Franx K. Frenston, ‘‘ In Things 
Essential, Unity.” 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. JEssE HrPPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Efira-road, 
1f and 7, Rey. Smas FarRineTon. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGaR DaApLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

& 11, Rev. W. J. Jupp, and’7, Rey. J. Pacu 
Hopprs. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 630. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, and 6.30, Rev. 
Argraur Hurx. Twentieth Anniversary. 
Half{-Yearly Collections. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawurnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. J. M. Parmirer. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7. Rev. F. 
H. Jonus, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicss, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Popz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. 
Pace Hopes, and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethna 
Green, 7, Mr. 8S. A. MeLior. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rey. Fetrx Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MARSHALL, and 7. 
Stoke Newington Green, 

F. W. G. Foar, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Epwarp 
Carueron, and 6.30, Mr. HE. C. Hicars. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7. Mr, Epwarp 
CaPLETON. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MouMMERY. 


SS 


PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. J. 
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BEST OF ALL 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Gizan. 
Fragragmt. 
Nos-P GISONMGUSs 
Bees Not Stain Lines. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 
U/s= Pint Bottles and &/= Gallon. 
Sprays to fit the Bottles, 22/G each. 


“ SANITAS ” now enjoys gencral favour.” 
—Lancet. 
HOW TO DISINFECT. Book Free. § 


The “SANITES” Co., Ltd., 
LIMEHOUSE. LONDON, E. 
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BuLackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGuz. 

BracKkpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BRADFORD, Chapel- lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6. 30, 

fea Rey. E. Cerepic Jonss, M.A. 
Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Primstiry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEoRGE STREET. 

CamsBrincE, Assembly Hall, 11.30, Rev. J. M. 
Lioyp THomAs. 

CantrrBory, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50. 

CuxstTeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey, D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grynver, B.A. ~ 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 

Horsxam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. GERTRUD von Prerzoup, M.A. 

LascarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernust Parry. 

Livrerroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOOK. 

LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperrts. 

LivprPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C.LOpcERs, B.A. 

Marsrong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, FARQuHARSON. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsMovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Soarporoven, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe REEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Strext, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittt1am AGar. 

SoutHenD, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. 
West Kirspy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


Most servants leave because they think they have 
too much wor to do. If you wish to lighten their 
burden and save them labour buy the ‘ Dalli,” or 
“Dallinette” (a smaller “ Dalli”), because these 
irons can do double the work in half the time, and 
do it in comfort. No going to and fro from stove 
to ironing table. To use them is the best, most 
simple, and most comfortable way of ironing. 
Self-heating with non-inflammable fuel without 
therefore no risk from fire. 


noxious fumes, 
Healthier and safer than any other iron. 


The “ Dallinette” is a smaller ‘‘ Dalli.” Really 
excellent for light work and travelling. For 
general household work use-the “‘ Dalli.” Having 
a larger ironing surface and greater heating 
capacity, every description of ironing can be done 
with it. 


. Price of the ‘‘Dalli” 6/-, 
price of the ‘‘ Dallinette ” 
5/9. ‘Dalli” Fuel 9 per 
box of 128 blocks. Of all 
Ironmongers and Stores. If 
any difficulty apply to THE 
Datit SMoKELESS FuEL 
Co., 4 and 6, Moor Lane, 
London, E.C. 
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IRELAND. 


Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
H. Vance, B.D. 


ee 
WALES, 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
Newerort, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. 8. Burrows. 
———e——__ 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Capetown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 


Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramspen Bartmrorra 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 


used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as iat is decious. 


Cae. 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


“PAAMUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


Ot CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
K.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrrEctors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 


Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupax, AR.LB.A. 
Miss CrcriL GRADWELL, ALEXANDER W. Law- 
HAH as, HARDOASTLE, RENOE, 

F.8.1. Miss Ornmg. 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 


BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


21 years, 


01211 


13 years. 
014 2 


15 years. 


015 6 


12 years. 


018 4 


| 10 years. 
Ges ee 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persous desiring to 
purchaso houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


MARRIAGES. 


GruNDY—ForpHAM.—On April 20th, at St. 
Mary’s, Ashwell, Herts, by the Rev. Hugb 
A. Hodgson, M.A., rector of Beddington, 
Surrey, Arthur Frederick, sixth gon of the 
late Edmund Herbert Grundy, ot Royston, 
Herts., and formerly of Bury, Lancashire, 
and of Mrs. Grundy, of Royston, Heris, to 
Mabel Evelyn, elder daughter cf Edward 
ne Ferdham, J.P., D.L., of Ashwell, 

erts. 


W orTHINGTON—McCaLmont.—On April 23rd, 
at All Souls’ Church, Belfast, by the Rev. 
W. H. Drummond, B.A., assisted by the 
Rey. Edgar Innes Fripp, B.A., the Rev. 
Joseph Worthington, B.A., to Jane Rite! hie, 
youngest danehter of the late Robert 
McCalmont, F.C.S., and of Mrs. McCalmont, 
College Gardens, Belfas, 


DEATH. 


AvstTin.—On April 12th, at Beechdene, Mans- 
field, Elizabetb, the beloved wife of John 
Austin, and only daughter of Robert and 
Margaret Roberts, of Abergele, aged 76. 
Interred in the Cemetery, Mansfield,’ on 
April 16th. 
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MARTINEAU MEMORIAL FUND, 


Gifts and Promises received since list 
published dan. 26, 1907. 


£ 

A Friend, per Mrs. Shore ie Ae 
ingale 100 0 

Mr. ane Mrs. Charles Hawkesley .. 100 0 

Sir E. and Lady Durning-Lawrence. 52 10 

Mrs. Lewis Solly, per Miss Gertrude 
Martineau .. 25-10 

First. Church, Camb. , Mass, per Dr. 
Crothers’ ... AE 

American Friends, per Dr. Crothers el? 

Mr, Alfred Holt eis Seal jen) 

Mrs. W. E. Price ie 

Elizabeth, Lady plata 

Mrs. Reid oe 

Mrs. Flower : 

Miss Ann Norton, “ In memory of 
work done for the schools by 
the Misses Cooper and Mrs. 
Horace Bolingbroke” ... veel O 

Mr. J. 8S, Neville ne aes re ky) 

Mrs. Shore Nightinga’e Beane) 

Mrs. Bartholomew é As aut 

Mrs. Thorneiy és 205 ene) 

Miss Swaine _... 5 

Miss Joyce, Pe Mrs. - Russell Mar- 
tineau Be 

Mrs. Campbell .. 

Misa F. A. Short 

Mrs. J. M. Perry 

Miss EH. A. Carter 

Mr. B. E. Fletcher ake 

Mr. and Mrs. Hope- Finke oe 

Aiss Preston... “i 

Mr. H. J. Copeman 

Rev. Dr. Jessop 

Mr. end Mrs. H. Coventry | .. 

Mrs. C. A. eye “Th n memory of 


Mrs. S. Titford... a 

“ A Minister’s Daughter ” 

Mr. A. G. Howlett 

Mre. Cooper... 

Mr. W. H. Smith 

Mr. G. Cooper ... 

Dr. and ees Wheeler... 

Miss Jane Nuttall 

Mr. 8.8. Copeman ... iss 
The Misses Copeman .. j 
Miss Stevens 0 

Mr. Keblo 


SOSoOCOoMS. © Soo0 & 


coud sad eal ond 
NOONMNNDOOVCOF HEH KFSCONNNNNNODOOD OCOMNNnoe 
Aooooooorooocoeso coceoococococoesS coDmDoooO 


SOOCSCCSOCORHHRH HNN NNHNMDNAMo 


The Octagon Olas Committee sincerely 
thank all contributors for their generous gifts. 
They will be glad to receive all unpaid promises 
as soon as possible. .They earnestly hope 
that the Fund may be completed before the 
autumn, thatthe Memorial Buildings may be 
opened free from debt. Further gifis and 
promises will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Mrs. Mottram (Hon. See. to 
the Memorial Pune) 21, Bracondale, Norwich 


BERATION SOCIETY'S 


ANNUAL MEETING 


(In connection with the Triennial Conference), — 


On WEDNESDAY, MAY ist, at the 
CITY TEMPLE, HOLBORN VIADUCT, at 7. 


Chairman: Right Hon. D. LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P. 
(Vice-President of the Society). 
Spzakers: Rev. THOMAS PHILLIPS, B.A., Rev. A. T. 


GUTTERY, FRED. MADDISON, noni MM. P., JOHN 
MASSI#, Esq. ., M.P., Sir ALFRED THOMAS, M.P., 


and others, 

Admission by Ticket at 6.15. In the issue of Tickets, preference 
is given to Subscribers to the Society's Funds. 
Organ Recital by A. J. Hawkins, Esq. 
(Organist of the City Temple). 

Tickets may be had on application to the LIBERATION 

SOCIETY, 2, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring . tegether Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CROWTHER HIRsT, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, ey, of the 
C. J. SrREET, Hon. Secretary Fellowship 
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Board and Residence, 


a! 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea iront, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr, Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mis. Sipney P. Porrer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance; or 
Apartments.— pry, Rev. C. J. STREET, 
64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


BWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


{PRE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SourHPoRT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Ymagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence. 
Throughout simplicity and*exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “ Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


LIFF COTTAGE, LEE, nr. ILFRA- 
COMBH, beautifully situated—To Let 
furnished, shy time from now till June 15th. 
Tennis court and garden down to beach. 7 
bedrooms. Close to golf links.—Apply, Hon. 
Mrs. Gis3on, Clonlea, Sandyford, Co. Dublin. 


LONDON DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8th, 


AT 


ESSEX HALE. 


RECEPTION by the Presideat: 


at 7.30. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 8.15. 
SPEAKERS: 


MR. J. HARRISON 
(President of the Society). 


MR. W. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., LL.D. 
REY. T. P. SPEDDING, and others. 


All who are interested in the Svciety’s 
work are cordially invited to attend. 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL.— 

SCHOOL SERMONS, Sunday, May 

5th, 1907. Preacher: Rev. H. D. Roserts. 
Services, 10.45, 2.45, 6.30. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for 2 few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premiam re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 


URNISHED HOUSE TO LET.— 
Facing the Sea. Three sitting, six bed- 
rooms, baleony. Three guineas weekly now 
till end July, Hight guineas in season 
Servants can be left.—Apply, 41, Upper 
Addison Gardens, Kensington. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
Se TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 
™ This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
hy HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 

throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
a Dining, Drawing, Writivg, Reading, Biliiard and § 
= Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-# 
ey rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and& 
& Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge & 

for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 

and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s.6d. perday. & 
Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” Lond 


7x2 ra es 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE nOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 


peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


OOD COOK -GENERAL wanted 

beg ening of May for a flat in Hamp- 

stead. Two in family. Housemaid kept.—E., 
InQuirER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ANTED by a Lady, with 25 years’ 

experience, care or charge of children. 

Good referencea.—Apply, K., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. 


OUNG LADY seeks post as either 

of the following :—Children’s Nurse, 

Lady Help, or Domesticated Companion.—B., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


\ i TANTED, refined Gentlewoman, 25 

to 30, as NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
Boys 3 and 5. Good Disciplinarian essential.— 
GARDNER, 13, Esplanade, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


sees desires post as COMPANION 
or LADY-HELP where maid is kept. 
Domesticated, good needlewoman.—C, S., 110 
Markbouse-road, Walthamstow, N.E. 


? 


jae RPOOL.—Day or half-day 

engagement required by lady as COM- 
PANION or NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
Hxeaptonel references.—L. K., 66, Avondale- 
road. 


EQUIRED on June 1, ASSISTANT 
TEACHER for the Singleton School 

for Training Girls for Domestic Service, 
Dublin. Apply for all particulars to Miss H, 


M. Hurron, Wyckham, Dundrum, Co. Dublin, 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 


—»— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

HigHeaTE, LoNDON,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Liman Tarpot, B,A, Honours Lond. Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply to the Head Mistross. 


\ TAVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr, H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins on Thureday, April 25th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 


the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill. W. 


QECULAR EDUCATION. 


A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are 

The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
ideal surroundings, and by a well studied 
dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaption of methed to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply Miss CLarxk, Ccombe 
Hill School, Westerham, Kent, 


“TAYHE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 13d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
pele to Epiror, The Parsonage, 

ottram, Manchester, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


SH 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-strcet, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Per Pace .. 5 
HALF-PAGE ... 5 
PER CoLUMN... ase 
INCH IN COLUMN ... aes 
Special Terms for a Serie 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marrtages, Deaths,6d, per line. Minimum charge,1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 


20 words, Is. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 


8, d. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
Daa. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to BH, KENNEDY, 3, E'ssex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements, 
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EETINGS 


WHIT-WEEK, MIAY 21-24, 1907. 


Oe ae ed nae et ae ak ad ae) 


TUESDAY, MAY 21. 


MEETING OF DELEGATES OF DISTRICT SOCIETIES at Essex Hall at 11.30 am. 
LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant at 1.30 p.m. Ticket 2/6. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand : 
The President, W. BLAKE ODGERS, Esq., K.C., will take the chair at 3.15. 


PAPER by Rev. H. D. Roberts, on “The Right Use of Power and Knowledge in the Sunday-gchool Class.” 
The Discussion will be opened by Miss I. Davy (Leicester), and other speakers will follow. 


Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall at 4.30 p.m. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. | 


THE 
TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 21. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND: 
The President, Mr. GROSVENOR TALBOT, will take the chair at 7.30 p.m. 
SPEAKERS :— 

Rev. hk. W. Boynton (St. Paul’s, Minn.) — Greetings from the American Unitarian Association.” 

Miss Mary IX. Richmond (Wellington)—‘ The Unitarian Movement in New Zealand.” 

Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. (Leeds)—“ The Relation of Unitarians to the Churches.” 

Rey. W. H. Drummond, B.A. (Belfast) —“ Religious Atmosphere.” 

Rev. John Page Hopps (London)—“ The Silent Challenge of the Man in the Strect.” 

Rev. Charles Peach (Manchester)—“ Religion in Relation to the Thought and Life of the Nation’s Workers.” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE AT LITTLE PORTLAND STREET CHAPEL at 11.30 am. 
Preacher: Rev. ALEX. WEBSTER (Aberdeen). 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING AT ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND: 


The President will take the Chair at 4 p.m, Reception of the Report; Election of Officers and Commi ttee 
Resolutions on Education and Peace. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE KING’S HALL, HIGH HOLBORN. 
From 8 to 11 p.m. . Tickets 1/-; after May 21, 2/- Evening Dress is generally worn, but it is optional. 
Early application for Tickets is desired. 


THURSDAY, MAY 23. 
CONFERENCE AT ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
BRIEF DEVOTIONAL SERVICE at 10 a.m. by Rey. Alfred Hall, M.A. (Norwich). 


PAPERS by Rev. W. G, Tarrant, B.A. (Wandsworth) and Rev. J. H. Weatherall, M.A. (Bolton), dealing with the 
Principles and Contents of “THE NEW THEOLOGY.” Discussion opened by Rev. John Page Hopps. 


FRIDAY, MAY 24. 


MEETING OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF DISTRICT SOCIETIES to consider the Life and Work of Our 
Churches, and Principles and Methods of Administrating Grants. The question of Grouping Small 
Congregations under One Minister will be introduced by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. The Chair will 
be taken at 10.30 a.m. by the Rev. Charles Roper, B.A. (Chairman of the Home Mission Sub-Committee). 


The Committees of the two Associations extend a very cordial invitation to Congregations 
and Sunday Schools to be represented as largely as possible at the Anniversary Meetings. 
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Frienps in and about London are re- 
quested to remember the annual meeting 
at Essex Hall next Wednesday evening of 
the London District Unitarian Society, 
when the President, Mr. John Harrison, is 
to take the chair at'8.15. And also the 
annual meeting of the London Domestic 
Mission, which is at Unity Church, Isling- 
ton, this year, on Tuesday week, May 14, 
when Mr. Charles Jones, of Liverpool, is 
to preside: 

M: Jean REvILLE gave his inaugural 
lecture as Professor of the History of Re- 
ligions in the College de France, on 
Wednesday, April 17, thus succeeding to 
the Chair held with so much distinction 


by his father, the late Professor Albert. 


Réville, for twenty-six years. 


Or the Rev. L. P. Jacks, Editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, who is at present in that 
interest in America, we hear fromthe 
Christian Register of April 18, that he 
‘¢was in Boston last week, and was a 
welcome guest at various Unitarian 
festivities. He preached in the First 
Church in Cambridge on Sunday, April 7, 
and spoke at the Parish Club of that 
church on Tuesday evening together with 
Dr. §. A. Eliot and C. W. Wendte, who 
explained the plans of the International 
Council. On Monday Professor Jacks 
attended a meeting of the Boston Associa- 
tion of Ministers, and on Wednesday was 
the guest of the Unitarian Club at the 
Hotel Vendome. He preached at the 


South Congregational Church (Dr. Hale’s) 
last Sunday. On Monday, April 29, he 
will give an address to the Ministerial 
Union in Channing Hall on ‘ The New 
Idea of Catholicity.’ ’’ 


A MEETING to commemorate the life- 
work of Mrs. Josephine Butler was held in 
the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Mon- 
day, Professor James Stuart in the chair. 
The resolution, recording admiration for 
Mrs. Butler’s work, and the need for 
carrying it to completion, was moved by 
Mrs. Fawcett, and seconded by the Bishop 
of Southwark. Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who spoke asa relative of Mrs. Butler’s, 
said that he had been early taught to 
admire her, and in later life he learned to 
love her for her dauntless courage, her 
magnificent energy, seal, and devotion. 
She had to meet fierce and cruel oppposi- 
tion, but no touch of bitterness was ever 
to be noted in her speech or manner. 
She kept the same simple, loving, heroic 
human heart to the end. Other speakers 
in support of the resolution were 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth, on behalf of the 
Salvation Army, M. Henri Minod, of 
Geneva, Dr. William Carter, of Liverpool, 
Mrs. Creighton, and Mr. Percy Bunting. 


Tue Wesleyan Methodists will probably 
give us a lesson presently on how to bear 
ill-fortune. A decrease simultaneously in 
the number of full members, of members 
on trial, and of junior members, is a rare 
experience in the Wesleyan body. The 
decrease this time is not only all along the 
line, but it is very wide spread in regard 
to locality. London, South Wales, York- 
shire, Cornwall, all account for the decrease 
which affects twenty-two districts. Nine 
circuits show each a decrease of over 100; 
West London and South London heading 
the list. There will doubtless be the 
proper amount of explanations that do 
not explain, and suggested remedies that 
do not help. But the Wesleyans have 
had a long and varied experience in Church 
managing, and in missionary operations, 
and we may confidently expect that the 
fact of the decrease will be taken very 
seriously ; and that a great deal more time 
and effort will be spent in amending what 
is weak and faulty than in apportioning the 
blame. Confidence in himself and in his 
mission, the certainty that he had a great 
work to do, and must do it, nevér failed 
John Wesley ; : it carried him through 
trials without and within. His followers 
have inherited not a little of his persistency. 

ANOTHER London memorial of the great 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth century 


is in all probability shortly to dpe: 
The news comes to us in the brief announce- 
ment that the Tabernacle in Finsbury, so 
closely associated with the preaching of 
George Whitefield is to be sold by auction. 
One part of the sale price will be devoted 
to carrying on ‘‘ mission ’’ work in the old 
district, and with the balance it is hoped to 
erect a congregational church at Alexandra 
Park. There is some talk of taking White- 
field’s old pulpit to the new church. 


AT the public meeting of the Liberation 
Society in- the City Temple on Wednesday 
evening a letter was read from Mr. Lloyd- 
George, who was to have presided, in 
which he said that the Prime Minister 
had definitely promised to take up the 
question of Welsh Disestablishment at an 
early date. 


A First glance at the pictures in the 
Academy, which opens to the public on 
Monday, is enough to show that this 
year’s exhibition promises abundant 
pleasure, and perhaps Jess misery than 
usual, Our notes on the exhibition as a 
whole we must keep for next week, and 
cnly record here the special personal 
interest of pictures by artists known to 
many of our readers. Mr. Follen Bishop 
has a pleasant bit of autumn landscape 
in the Water Colour Room “ Shadow 
Dark and Sunlight Sheen’” (1040). Mr. 
Ernest Briggs has ‘‘ Evening at the Falls 
of Lochay ’’ (1010) and a striking por- 
trait of his brother, the late Arthur 
Currer Briggs, as Lord Mayor of Leeds 
(1037). There is a glimpse of Wales, 
“On the Moors Above Trefriw’ (1111) 
by Mr. Isaac Cooke, and the tower of 
‘** Magdalen College, Oxford,’’ seen from 
a garden, and appearing above the trees 
(1114) by Miss Frances Drummond. Mr. 
Savage Cooper is to be congratulated 
on his “Sweet Lavender’? (818), with 
holyhocks in a beautiful. sunny garden, 
and Mr. Wetkerbee, especially on his 
picture in the first room, “ For ever wilt 
thou love, and she be fair!’’ (16),—a bit of 
poetry ina fine setting. ‘‘ Phyllis’ (803), 
is another of his glimpses into Arcady. 
Mrs. Forster Morley’s “ Thistles ’’ (666) is 
a bit of pure nature, with the blue sea 
appearing over the long grass of the level 
shore, 


The May number of the Coming Day 
has the address recently given by the Rev. 
J. Page Hopps in Belfast, before the 
Ulster Unitarian Christian Association, and 
two Little Portland-street Discourses, on 
‘** Vicarious Suffering’’ and ‘‘ Not by 
Bread Alone.”’ 
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ROGER WILLIAMS AND RHODE 
ISLAND.—III. 


To Roger Williams belongs the praise, 
not only of. advocating a principle in 
advance, but of fearlessly putting its 
successive applications into practice. Start- 
ing with the purpose of toleration for 
difference of religious opinion, he passed 
on to the aim of taking brotherly treat- 
ment to the heathen Indian, then enlarged 
his purpose again to the founding of ‘‘a 
shelter for his distressed ‘countrymen,”’ 
and at last, ere many more years had 
passed, into the holy object of setting up 
‘*a lively experiment, that a most 
flourishing civil state may stand, and best 
be maintained, . with full lberty in 
religious concernments.’’ 

Moreover, he was soon to earn the 
blessing of the persecuted by blessing his 
very persecutors. One of the hostile 
Indian tribes had attacked some Massa- 
chusetts traders, been guilty of murders, 
and now attempted to form a league with 
other tribes and so drive out, or exter- 
minate, the English, In fright at this 
dreaded prospect, the magistrates begged 
the banished Roger Williams to mediate 
with the hostile Indians. He complied 
at once, started upon this hazardous task, 
and with such success, that he not only 
prevented the league of offence, but 
secured a league of peace in its place. 
Referring to this dangerous enterprise he 
modestly says :— 

‘The Lord helped me immediately 
to put my life into my hand, and scarce 
acquainting my wife, to ship myself alone 
in a poor canoe, and to cut through a 
stormy wind with great seas, every minute 
in hazard of my life, to the Sachem’s 
house. Three days and nights my business 
forced me to lodge and mix with the bloody 
Pequod ambassadors, whose hands and 
arms, methought, reeked with the blood 
of my countrymen, murdered and mas- 
sacred by them, and from whom I could 
not but nightly look for their bloody 
knives at my own throat. God won- 
drously preserved me, and helped me 
‘ to break to pieces the Pequod’s negotiation 
and Sdesign; and to make and finish, 
by many travels and changes, the English 
league with the Narragansetts and Mo- 
hegans.’’ If he had done nothing else 
but this he would have been entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of New England ; 
and he overcame evil with good. Yet, 
despite such anxiety, and the constant 
responsibility of the Colony, he was all 
the time working laboriously to support 
his wife and family; he earned his own 
livelihood. ‘‘ Time was spent day and 
night, at home and abroad, on land and 
water, at the hoe and at the oar, for 
bread.’’ Further immigrations from the 
intolerance of Massachusetts made it 
necessary to confirm the civil compact 
made between the original settlers. There 
was no giving way, but the same definite 
provisions concerning liberty of con- 
science. ‘‘ We agree, as formerly hath 
been the liberties of the town (Providence), 
so still to hold forth liberty of conscience.’’ 
And again: ‘‘ It is ordered that the law 
of the last court made concerning liberty 
of conscience in point of doctrine be per- 
petuated.’’ 

Thus, by degrees, the little settlement 
of refugees grew into an orgamised com- 
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munity of importance. 


of having no charter. 


Massachusetts, 
England to procure a charter. 
was favourable for him. The King had 
fled from London, and Laud was in the 
Tower. 
for toleration in the Long Parliament de- 
bates on religion, and, probably through 
their influential aid, the charter was 
granted. Milton, Baxter, and Owen also 
had intercourse with him; episcopacy 
was.at a discount, and independency in 
the ascendant. ‘‘ I regard,’’ says Masson, 
‘“ the arrival of Roger Williams in London 
as the importation into England of the very 
quintessence or last distillation of that 
notion of Church independency which 
England had originated, but Holland and 
America had worked out.’’? But the 
principles of Roger Williams were more 
comprehensive than those of the Inde- 
pendents, and, moreover, had proved 
themselves in practice. 

Six years later he had again to come to 
England, as there was danger of the charter 
being undermined. After a stay of two 
years and a half he returned with his 
mission accomplished, and in time to avert 
again a threatened Indian war. He is 
made president of the united colony, urges 
a pacific Indian policy, refuses to persecute 
the Quakers who were cruelly treated in 
the other colonies, secures a new charter 
from Charles II., remarkable for both its 
civil and religious guarantees, adopts the 
constitution of the United States, then 
passes on the governorship to Benedict 
Arnold, and takes a minor part in public 
affairs. 

One of his last acts was characteristic 
of all the rest. The town of Providence 
having proposed to divide up the common 
lands among the inhabitants, he pleaded 
with them to leave these lands common for 
future settlers who might be driven or 
come unto them to partake of their freedom, 
‘* for all experience tells us that public 
peace and love is better than abundance 
of corn and cattle. I have only- one 
motion and petition, which I earnestly 
pray the town to lay to heart, as ever they 
look for a blessing from God on the town, 
on your families, your corn and cattle, 
and your children after you. It is this, 
that after you have got’-over the black 
brook -of some soul bondage: yourselves, 
you tear not-down ‘the bridge after -you, 
-by leaving no small pittance for distressed 
souls that may come after you.’ He gave 
away his own lands and other estate to 
persons In want, and -caring nought for 
material interest, passed away in poverty. 

Roger Williams was buried in a spot 
which he had selected close by the place 
where he landed first in Providence forty- 
seven years before his decease. But his 
works do follow him. ‘Although ~not 
recognised by his contemporaries for his 
full greatness even in his own Providence, 
and albeit a prophet without honour else- 
where, later ages are doing him justice at 
last, All “great reformers make diverse 


But it was not yet 
to be a recognised colony. On the forma- 
tion of the Confederacy of ‘* The United 
Colonies of New England ’’ in 1643, Rhede 
Island was excluded on the alleged ground 
As they had, there- 
fore, no title to their lands beyond that 
obtained from the natives, and as there 
was still danger of encroachments from 
Roger Williams went to 
The time 


Cromwell and Vane were pleading 
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impressions, and deserve lenient extenua- 
Savonarola, Luther, Cromwell, for 


tions. 
example ; we pay homage to them all, yet 
how. variant, how opposite, has been the 
verdict, But the perspective of distance 
has been favourable in each case, and so 
will it be with Roger Williams. A Free 
Conscience, A Free Church, a Free State— 
for these he stood against the world, 
and these, under God, he secured. He 
suffered, but he conquered, because he 
was a man of supreme faith and courage, 
a man of ideals and principles, a humani- 
tarian of great heart and merciful spirit, 
a fearless reformer for God and the right. 
And thus, though he did not see the result 
from the start, or contemplate the end 
from the beginning, the way opened out 
wider and wider until he became a great 
pioneer and founder. Rhode Island is 
his monument for evermore. Such heroes 
and saints stir our faltermg wills to follow 
humbly in their steps. Under the spell 
of their example we take up our task afresh, 
our mission, in our time. 

‘* We take up the task eternal, and the 

burden, and the lesson, 
Pioneers !~ O Pioneers!’ 

: VK 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a little 
space to draw attention to the coming 
annual meeting of the Central Postal 
Mission on Whit Thursday afternoon, full 
particulars of which are advertised in your 
columns. ; 

After the formal business, Miss Rawlins, 
of the Liverpool Postal Mission, will give 
some account of that branch of the work, 
and the Editor of Unity will speak on 
‘** Unitarian Propagandist Work in Con- 
nection with the Press.’’ . 

The ladies of the central committee 
extend a cordial invitation to tea to all 
who can remain after the meeting, when 
there will be opportunity for friendly talk. 

Fiorence Hin1, 
(Hon. Sec., Central Postal Mission). 
14, Perrin’s-court, Hampstead, N.W. 


A GLANCE at the objects of the charitable 
bequests of the last four years enables us 
to gain an impression of the force and 
direction of the stream of charity, although, — 
of course, the gifts of the living are far 
greater and more varied than those of the 
dead. In the years 1903-6 inclusive these | 
bequests have numbered 1 148. - The 
largest class, that’ known -as ‘* relief in 
monéy or kind, *? or more shortly. as 
““ doles,’’ contaims 274 bequests. But the 
gifts to hospitals, 268 in number, are not 
far behind, and in value greatly exceed. 
Then we find 206 bequests for the Church of 
England, and 113 for other religious bodies. 
Pensions and almshouses, which were once 
the most popular of all objects except the 
doles, account for 81, and there is a small 
but interesting class of 51 bequests for 
‘“Public Purposes.’’ The -total amount 
of property thus bequeathed is above 
£2,600,000, a sum, the size of which is _ 


accounted for by the rapidity with which — vl 
millionaires have been Aying | these rest few 
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LITERATURE. 


SOURCES OF THE LIFE OF JESUS.* 


Somr references have already ap- 
peared in Tue Inquirer to the series 
of popular booklets on Religious History, 
which, under the title Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbticher fiir die deutsche christliche 
Gegenwart, and under the editorship of Lic. 
F.M. Schiele, of Tiibingen, has gained a wide 
circulation, and is making a deep impression 
in Germany. The series includes at present 
nine essays on different aspects of the New 
Testament; half-a-dozen on the Old 
Testament, and others on Comparative 
Religions, Church History, and the Philo- 
sophy of Religion. Bousset’s ‘‘Jesus,’’ a 
double number in the New Testament set, 
has already appeared in English in Williams 
& Norgate’s Crown Theological Nibrary. 
Wernle’s Die Quellen des Lebens Jesu is 
now issued in a translation from the com- 
petent pen of our friend Mr. Lummis. 
Wrede’s ‘‘ Paul,’’ by the same translator, 
will be out very soon, and English versions 
of others are in contemplation. We wish 
they could be issued in this country as 
cheaply as in Germany. The price there 
has been raised, but in paper covers the 
single numbers still cost only sixpence. 

The wonderful and encouraging revival 
of interest in theology in our own country 
has an interesting parallel in Germany. 
There, as here, the attraction is towards 
restatement and reconstruction; but there, 
as is not the case here, the impulse comes 
from trained and accomplished scholars. 
The world’s debt to German theologians is 
incalculable: in particular, their work 
on the Old and New Testaments is one of 
the most remarkable achievements in the 

-brain-work of the last century. But, 
till lately, German theological study has 
been specialist, technical, and elaborate, 
the work of experts for experts. The series 
of booklets to which we draw attention 
is one sign of a conspicuous change. The 
authors are specialists, some of them of the 
very first rank. But the specialist now 
addresses himself directly to the people, and 
subordinates his processes to the clear 
statement of the results of his laborious 
_ craft. 
+ This change is due [to the deliberate 
policy of the ‘‘ Liberal Partei,’’ which 
is now the most active and influential 
element in the religious life of Germany. 
The orthodox groups of the Confessionells 
and the Positive Unionists are more 
obscurantist than our Anglicans and 
Hvangelicals, and though the prestige 
is with them, and they hold the seats of 
the mighty in University and Church, 
in the changed conditions of things they 
have nothing to say that is not old and 
stale. The Landeskirchliche Parter is not 
unfriendly to theological reconstruction, 
but it is committed to a type of Protestant 
Evangelicalism which, though it offers 
**a feather bed for falling Christians ’’ 
has little comfort for those who have 
already fallen. On the other side are the 
Liberals and the Radicals. The Radicals 
are few and not-weighty. It is the Liberals 
who are the men -of thé moment. “Their 


_* The Sources of our Knowledge of the Life 
of Jesus.’’ By Paul Wernle, D.Theol., Professor 
of Theology, Basel. Translated by Hdward 
Lummis, M.A, (London; Philip Green, 1907. 
és. net.) = Bateh ir, 


strength is great and growing, and their 
policy is skilful and effective. The leaders 
are for the most part University professors 
and tutors ; and by lectures, publications, 
and personal influence, they are spreading 
their theological views among the students, 
preachers, ard people. The Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher, are only one 
evidence of their activity. Under Pro- 
fessor Johannes Weiss, a group of them is 
issuing a fresh translation, with intro- 
ductions and commentaries, of the New 
Testament writings. Weinel’s Lebens- 
fragen series is the product of another 
co-operative literary mission. Detached 
volumes of note and influence like the 
lives of Christ by Otto Holtzmann and P. 
W. Schmidt ; von Soden’s History of Early 
Christian Literature; and in another 
order, Frenssen’s Hilligenlei, are all to be 
credited to the same school. 

The method of the Liberals in theology 
is what, for want of an unprejudiced 
word, we must call ‘‘ scientific ’’ : that is 
to say, they approach the problems of re- 
ligion not as interpreters of an authority or 
expounders of a tradition, but as investiga- 
tors of historic fact, working by the mental 
conceptions of the modern world. Magical 
and miraculous supernaturalism drops 
out of all their results; cause and effect 
and the influence of environment are their 
governing ideas; but the significance of 
human personality, the value of the moral 
and the spiritual life, are the first and last 
concern in all their inquiries. 

English crities have described their con- 
clusions as ‘‘ frankly Unitarian.’’ A 
better clue to the correct estimation of 
them is in the remark of Dr. Sanday at 
the Church Congress eighteen months 
ago: ‘It might be said that the general 
position is lke that which we associate 
with the better Unitarianism.’’ By the 
‘‘ better Unitarianism,’’ I should suppose 
him to mean the Unitarianism which retains 
Jesus in the forefront of its teaching, as 
distinguished from a worse Unitarianism 
which, lke the German Radical Partei, 
rather prides itself on reducing Jesus to 
one among a number of the mstructors 
of a dead yesterday. But this worse type 
of Unitarianism, though it is not rare in the 
Unitarian pew, has little influence nowadays 
in the Unitarian pulpit: and most of us 
will welcome heartily the work of the 
German Liberals as a valuable and im- 
portant help in some of the things we have 
tried to say and do. 

But with a reservation. The centre of 
gravity in the German Liberal movement 
is the significance of Jesus for modern 
life. Behind all this literary activity 
there is a passionate belief that the human 
Jesus matters intensely to us: out of this 
belief springs this new endeavour to 
recover the real Jesus from the miscon- 
ceptions which warped the narratives of 
even the very earliest evangelists. ‘‘ Our 
ideal is the Christian personality,’’ writes 
one of the leaders: ‘‘ we are of the con- 
viction that our goal, the richness of our 
personal moral life, can only, or at any 
rate, best be reached through a contact 
with .the personal life of Jesus.’’ .This 
contact they hope to establish. through the 
recovery, by the processes of scholarship, 
of the veritable words of Jesus himself. 
‘“ What is crucial in those words,’’ says 
Wernle, “* is trust in God, purity of heart, 
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compassion, humility, forgiveness, aspira- 
tion—these and nothing else. This is 
the Will of God, as epitomised in the 
Sermon on the Mount; he who does it is 
Jesus’ mother and sister and’ brother, 
And if Christendom has forgotten, for 
almost two thousand years, what the 
Master desired first and before all things, 
it shines forth again out of the gospel 
to-day as bright and wonderful as if the 
sun were but now newly risen, to drive, 
away with its conquering beams all ghosts 
and shadows of the night.’? Here we 
have at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of German Liberalism. Its plea for 
the human Jesus is noble and strong; and 
much may come from its emphasis upon 
the personality and the teaching which 
are at the source of Christian history. But 
the excision of the centuries of Christian 
doctrine, worship, and aspiration is un- 
philosophical. Though, as Wernle puts 
it, ‘‘ nauseated with Christology we long 
for God,’’ it remains the fact that the 
personality of Jesus altered the texture 
of the moral consciousness of Europe. It 
is for this reason that the study of Christian 
origins is only a fragment of the task 
which les upon the modern theologian. 
Paul and John may not be dismissed 
as unimportant mythologists: Doctrine, 
Dogma, and Ritual, all in their degree, 
can provide evidence as to what Jesus 
was, and is; and only a purblind Rational- 
ism, unable to distingmsh between letter 
and spirit, will offer us a thin handful 
of sayings as the final essence of the Gospel. 
The Liberals believe in Jesus, but they do 
not believe in Christ. We think it is not 
possible, even if it were desirable, to de- 
Christianise Jesus. It is precisely because, 
through the two thousand years, Christen- 
dom has wot forgotten ‘‘ what the Master 
desired first and before all things,’’ but, 
within the Christian Church and human 
life, has ever tried afresh to embody it, 
that Jesus has conquered, and the Son of 
God still goes forth to war. 

Wernle’s essay is a clear and excellent 
presentation of the elements of the Synoptic 
problem, working towards the residuum 
which has the best authority for the words 
and works of Jesus. Wernle’s control 
of his complicated material is admirable ; 
neither pedantic nor controversial, he 
makes his successive points with the force 
and precision cf a real master; and for 
those readers who want a brief but authori- 
tative exposition of the modern results 
of the historical and literary criticism of 
the first three Gospels, this is the bcok. 

Its defect is not in its treatment, but 
in its postulate that the only significant 
sources for our knowledge of the life of 
Jesus are the historical fragments imbedded 
in the Synoptics. 

J. H. WeatTuERALt. 
Be RNS SOS 

THE NEW MORAL EDUCATION.* 

Tue function of American literature is 
the intellectual appreciation and formula- 
tion of spiritual results, as distinguished 
from the creation of them. The aptness 
and. power with which. this can be done 
are illustrated by the present work. A 
new science and-art-of moral education 
have been for some. time. slowly evolving. 
Extreme and opposing tendencies have 

* °° Moral Education.” EK. .H, Griggs. - (New 
York and London; Gay & Bird, 7s, 6d, net.) 
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been struck out, and now Mr. Griggs gives 
us a mediating view. ‘‘ In education, as 
in life, we are led astray by brilliant half- 
truths. . . . We have turned from 
duty to interest, from form to content, 
from discipline to nutrition, from in- 


struction to expression, from prescription’ 


to election. In all this is much gain, but 
only if we avoid extreme reaction and keep 
the good of the old in the new.’’ For 
example, ‘‘ the discovery of the biological 
parallel between individual and race de- 
velopment led to extreme and unwarranted 
educational applications’’; nevertheless 
‘*the parallel exists, and is of great 
educational importance.’’ (These remarks 
introduce a most suggestive essay on the 
ethical value of mythology and folklore, 
the fresh, unsophisticated material of primi- 
tive life, in which the great moral laws 
stand out more simply and moral con- 
sequences have a more obvious incidence 
than in Goethe or Ibsen.) The same 
sanity and wholesomeness of the writer 
are maintained throughout, the twofold 
principle being ever kept in view : ‘‘ every- 
thing is bad which does not make the child’s 
life as joyous as possible now, and as 
natural a step as it may be to the life that 
follows.’’ Some of the mistakes of the 
past are censured, eg., some excesses 
in kindergarten, the overdriving of 
‘* heredity ’’ notions in the old “ Elsie 
Venner days ’’ (how fast the world moves : 
O. W. Holmes an antediluvian !) Herbert 
Spencer’s draconian theory that the proper 
corrective for children is to let them 
suffer the natural consequences of their 
misdeeds, the loss of home feeling and 
mutual influence of the sexes in great 
public schools and clubs and _ other 
one-sided groups and “‘ Institutions ’’— 
‘“* Homes ’’ which are not homes; and 
even Froebel does not escape for having 
made adult logic supply the order in which 
subjects are taught to children. One 
consideration meets a difficulty put to the 
present writer by one of our own ministers : 
“* Tf I had a son, I don’t know whether I 
should send him to a Sunday-school ; 
boys want to be taught hardness—not so 
much softness, at any rate.’’ We are to 
adapt teaching to the child’s stage of 
development: ‘‘ the self-affirming tenden- 
cies of character appear before that of 
self-sacrifice. Children are strong egoists, 
and while this egoism needs to be checked 
and corrected, they can understand the 
virtues of heroism, &c., long before they 
can appreciate the sublimity of forgive- 
ness and the beauty of non-resistance.’’ 
The writer values Sunday-schools highly, 
especially as:in American day-schools 
definitely religious teaching is not allowed. 
The relation of religious to moral instruc- 
tion is dealt with. Parents and teachers 
will find themselves driven, by this compre- 
hensive book of first principles and im- 
proved methods, to think out for them- 
selves all sorts of questions: Why morals 
should be taught; and how far taught ; 
and why fairy-tales are so attractive. 
There is a splendid bibliography—but Mr. 
F. J. Gould should have been mentioned. 
W. WHITAKER. 


To love and to do the Holy Will is the 
ultimate way, not only to know the truth, 
but to lead others to know it too.—James 
Martineau. 
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A BOOK MISNAMED.* 


literature. 
Christian Religion or of its sacred books. 


thwarting science, in burning witches, in 
oppressing women, in all sorts of irrational 
and reactionary conduct, may here be 
gleaned. But, really, one would hardly be 
justified in gathering together some dozens 
of illustrations of Hallam’s remarks that 
Luther bellowed bad Latin, and then 
entitling the result ‘‘ The Contribution of 
Martin Luther to the German Language.”’ 
Something not unlike that will be found in 
Mr. McCabe’s book. The third chapter is 
all taken up with the Middle Ages. Now, 
if a man seriously desires to know the 
contribution of Christianity to the life of 
the Middle Ages, the way has been cleared 
for him. He should be directed to spend 
his days and nights with Dante, whose life 
has recently been so lovingly studied, and 
whose writings have been so carefully 
translated by English scholars. Dante is 
the man who seems in many ways the 
embodiment of what was most characteristic 
of the Middle Ages. Yet a footnote of five 
lines represents the notice here taken of 
Dante, and the object of the note is to say 
that the great poet breathes in every line 
his indebtedness to Paganism! An un- 
instructed reader who had never opened 
Dante’s pages might doubt from this note 
whether Dante was to be reckoned among 
the Christians. To talk to us about 
Christianity’s contribution to European 
progress and say nothing of Dante even 
when dealing with his very times; to talk 
to us of the Bible in Europe, and say 
nothing of the literature in which the 
Psalms and the Prophets and the patri- 
archal stories have lived and worked in the 
minds of men is in each case to leave out 
that which is essential. This work, to put 
the matter shortly, is not a history, it is 
nothing more than a sectarian tract of 
something over 200 pages. It is written, 
apparently, to show that the Pagan world 
was not as bad as many Christian writers 
have represented it to be; that some of 
the changes made by Christianity were not 
altogether changes for the better; that 
even the reforms effected by Christianity 
were not so complete as certain divines 
have liked to imagine; that in every age 
follies and cruelties have been perpetrated 
with the connivance, the active assistance, 
or the sole responsibility of the Church. 
It is fair to say that the pretence of being 
a work of history rather than a sectarian 
pamphlet goes no further than the title- 
page. The chapter on the Middle Ages is 
headed ‘‘ The Restriction of Science.’’ 


* «<The Bible in Europe.” By Joseph McCabe. 
| (Watts & Co, 2s, 6d, net.) 


Mr. McCangE has entitled his book ‘‘ The 
Bible in Europe,’’ and has further described 
it as ‘‘an inquiry into the contribution of 
the Christian Religion to civilisation.’’ 
From such a title and description the 
reader may very well expect to learn what, 
in the writer’s opinion, is the essence of 
Christianity, and how it has affected and 
is affecting European life; what are the 
main characteristics of the collection of 
scriptures known as the Bible, and how 
these writings have affected life and 
Nothing of the kind is here. 
It would be impossible from this volume 
to gain any knowledge either of the 


Something of the wickedness and stupidity 
of Christian teachers and Christian rulers in 
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As a handbook of the blemishes and 
limitations of Christianity the work is not 


may be people living somewhere who have 
taken the rhetoric of Dr. Fairbairn or Dean 


opposition. 
may be glad to leave party manifestoes 
altogether and read history. Perhaps a 
few hours with Milman will then be 
acceptable. J. BR. 


PROFESSOR RALEIGH’S 
SPEARE.’’* 


Ir must have often been a subject of 
wonder and surprise why the useful series 
of books which has become meritoriously 
famous and won the gratitude of thousands 


“* SHAKE- 


of readers, viz., the ‘‘ English Men of © 


Letters,’’ has not until the present date 
contained the foremost name amongst 
them all. The series began some thirty 
years ago; it became sufficiently com- 
prehensive to include Bentley and Crabbe ; 
it even took in several women, Fanny 
Burney and Maria Edgeworth among 
them; but the master-mind in English 
literature it left out. The reason one can 
easily surmise; so little is known of 
Shakespeare that onecouldnot conveniently 
confine one’s speculations into the space 
allotted according to the original intention 
of the series. Or those who made a special 
study of the great dramatist held their 
work of too much importance to issue it in 
any other than the form of more pon- 
derous volumes. At last, however, the 
grand title of the series has been vin- 
dicated. And no more cogent mind could 
have been chosen for the task than 
that of Professor Walter Raleigh. His 
reputation has increased with every fresh 
volume he has given to the world. It is 
thirteen years since his first publication, 
and from ‘‘ Stevenson ’’ to ‘‘ Milton ’’ to 
‘* Wordsworth ’’ has been an advance- 
ment of power and of appreciation. Few 
books have won such unstinted and wide- 
spread approbation as the volume on 
Wordsworth (1903), which by its freshness 
and vigour and interpretative insight 
raised its author to the first rank of critics, 
(A review by Mr. Jupp was published in 
the Inquirer of September 12, 1903.) 

Everybody will read Professor Raleigh’s 
Shakespeare. For though it emanates from 
Oxford it is as unacademic in temper as it 
is sane and wise and balanced in all its 
judgments. There is the sound sense, the 
vigorous diction, the palpable mother- 
wit, the sympathetic insight, the large: 
heartedness, the comprehensiveness, which 
Matthew Arnold bade us expect in the 
great critic. To say the book 1s eminently 
readable is to say the least thing. Though 
it is largely a resumé of the researches of 
specialists, everything has passed through 
the judiciously selective intellect of the 
author. 

Lovers of Shakespeare who have no time 
for a perusal of special literature will be 
glad to possess this concise eee up 
of the facts that are known, and this fear- 
less confession of whére the blanks remain 


* “ Hinglish Men of Letters. Shakespeare.” 
By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Oxford. (Macmillan, 
Qs. 6d, net.) 


ill done. For anything we know, there 


Farrer too literally, and who will be glad 
of these presentations of the case for the - 
By-and-by the same people 
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unfilled. Professor Raleigh does not 
believe that Shakespeare was a classical 
scholar, or an adept in natural history, 
or a great traveller, or any of the-many 
things accredited to him by the laudable 
desire to add to the lustre of his glory ; 
he is willing to recognise the limitations of 
his hero, but he does this only to exalt him 
the more. We have a full sense of the 
colossal nature of the man of imagination, 
the man who thought in living personali- 
ties, in human types, the man who dreamed 
a wondrous dream and awoke to find it true 
in the moving world around him. The 
humanity of Shakespeare is a greater thing 
than his other qualities; rather includes 
all qualities. His enjoyment of life, his 
love of the delights of existence, his cult 
of happiness, his utter freedom of thought, 
his sanity and comprehensiveness, his vast 
humour, his wide sympathy, his large 
manner, his ease, his self-poise—all these 
qualities are recognised and rejoiced in. 
For Professor Raleigh is no monastic 
devotee. Of yore he made a challenge 
that ‘‘ no one who is not capable of great 
happiness can be a highly moral being,”’ 
and he still adheres to it. 

He justifies his ‘‘ high priest of Baal.’’ 
** It need not be said that Shakespeare was 
a whole-hearted lover of pleasure, in him- 
self and in others. His enormous zest in life 
makes his earlier comedies a paradise of 
delight. The love of pleasure, if it be 
generous and sensitive, and quick to catch 
reflections, is hardly distinguishable from 
wisdom and tact.’’ 

As examples of the happy, homely, 
wholesome style of the book I will cite a 
few random passages :— 

‘* No book, except the Bible, has been so 
misread, so misapplied. His poetry has 
been cut into minute indigestible frag- 
ments, and used like wedding cake, not to 
eat, but to dream upon.”’ 

‘* The appreciation of Shakespeare has 
become a kind of auction, where the highest 
bidder, however extravagant, carries off the 
prize.”’ 

And, in refutation of the plea that a 
dramatist conceals himself in his works, he 
pithily answers :— 

** No man can walk abroad save on his 
own shadow.’’ 

‘*« Everyone was more himself for being 
in the company of Shakespeare.’’ 

‘* Shakespeare by revealing his whole 
mind to us, has given us just cause to com- 
plain that his mind is not small enough to 
be comprehended with ease.’’ 

‘* His dialogue is level with life.’’ 

But why multiply instances from a book 
which everyone who reads at all will read 
for himself ? 

J. Tyssut Davis, 


Jane 


SHORT NOTICE. 

Thoughts on Silence, by Jessie Coombs. 
These meditations are evidently the work 
of a devout mind. The author holds that 
** publicity, haste, restlessness are en- 
dangering our individuality and the 
sanctities of our home’ life,” and she 
reminds us of the things that belong to our 
peace. There is much in the volume that 
may be appreciated by those who cannot 
accept its orthodox theology. Copious 
quotations from Carlyle, Emerson, and 
others enforce and illustrate the lesson 

of silence, (Elliot Stock, 1s, 6d.) 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PRO- 
VIDED SCHOOLS. 
THE COWPER-TEMPLE CLAUSE. 

Sir,—A matter of serious moment has 
arisen in connection with the scheme for 
religious instruction just adopted by the 
Preston Town Council. As it is of national 
importance I ask you to insert this letter 
and one from the President of the Board of 
Education, copy enclosed. 

The scheme is the most unwieldy one 
in the country; the most doctrinal and 
dogmatic. A series of prayers from the 
Book of Common Prayer is included in it, 
and alphabets of texts are set out to be 
learned off by heart by, and explained 
word for word to, all the scholars. 

It would take up too much of your space 
to examine these texts in detail, but many 
of them have been selected, and in several 
cases without any regard for context, 
for purely doctrinal purposes. 

In the ‘‘ Course of Lessons ’’ for infants, 
one section is ‘‘ The Fall—The promise of 
a Saviour,’’ the birth of Jesus is to be 
used for teaching the doctrine of the 
Atonement ; and ‘‘ Jesus in the Temple— 
The Bible God’s Book ’’ has to carry the 
lesson ‘‘ His loving obedience to His 
mother Mary, and to Joseph the Carpenier’’; 
the miracles are to be taught as proving 
that ‘‘ Jesus shows Himself to be God by 
His works ’’ ; and the crossing of the Red 
Sea proves the power and goodness of 
God. 

For older children, each standard has a 
set of thirty verses to learn, and each set 
is introduced with John v. 39, clearly for 
the purpose of providing an illustration 
by Jesus of the applicability of each suc- 
ceeding text (O. & N.T.) to himself. Texts 
that are highly controversial, such as 
Phil. ii 5-11 are to be learned off by heart, 
‘* with intelligence.’’ 

In the detailed course of lessons for 
Standard I. the Birth stories of Matthew 
and Luke are to be taught in their entirety, 
as well as the endings of each Gospel. 
In Standard III., under the heading ‘‘ In- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper,’’ every- 
thing in Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
the Corinthians was to be taught that bears 
on it. 

The doctrinal character of this course 
develops as it passes through the stand- 
ards. This section alone covers 16 pages 
of foolscap, and its main object is to teach 
the supernatural, miraculous, and dog- 
matic elements of the New Testament. 
The ‘‘ Grace after meat ’’ is :— 

‘* We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But most of all for Jesus’ Blood.’’ 
And, finally, the Apostles’ Creed is to be 

taught to every standard. 

I immediately protested against this 
scheme, and am working with a committee 
of the Free Church Council to try to get 
it withdrawn ; but I fear in vain. 

Apart, however, from the children, there 
is the most serious question of the teachers, 
They are unprotected; the very clause 
that no teacher shall be excused from 
teaching save on conscientious grounds, 
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is turned into an implement of oppression 
by the words ‘‘ which should be specially 
laid before the School Managers.’’ I do 
not wish to take up your space unduly. 
I simply say that here at least, with this 
syllabus in force, no head teacher could be 
a Unitarian, and if a class teacher is a 
Unitarian, the sooner he finds another 
situation the better; promotion is im- 
possible. 

I enclose you copy of Mr. McKenna’s 
reply to my letter. If the law is as he 
states, the Board of Education has no 
powers to interfere whatsoever is taught, 
the only remedy lies in an action on the 
part of an aggrieved individual. For all 
practical purposes the Cowper-Temple 
clause is a dead letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. TRAVERS. 

Preston, April 22, 1907. 

[copy. | 
Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 
April 16, 1907. 

Dear Sir,—I am desired by Mr. 
McKenna to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 9th inst., and to say in 
reply that he understands your objections 
to the Syllabus of Religious Instruction 
put forward by the Preston Local Educa- 
tion Authority for use on the Council 
schools to be based on two grounds (1) 
that certain parts of the Syllabus are a 
violation of the Cowper-Temple Clause, 
and are, therefore, illegal; and (2) that 
apart from the strietly legal question, the 
Syllabus is unsuitable for the use of the 
children, both as being excessively denomi- 
national and dogmatic, and as including 
teaching which would not be acceptable 
to parents of the children who do not 
belong to the Church of England. 

With regard to the first point, I am to 
point out that the prohibition imposed 
by the Cowper-Temple Clause (Section 14 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1870) 
is extremely narrow, and extends only to 
religious catechisms and formularies dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination. 
Some years ago, for example, the Law 
officers of the Crown advised that the 
teaching of the Apostles’ Creed was not 
an infringement of that Section. But in 
any case, if the Act has been infringed, 
the remedy does not, in view of the repeal 
of Section 16 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870, rest with the Board of Education 
but with a Court of Law, and the right 
course for the objectors to adopt would be 
to apply to the High Court for a mandamus 
against the Borough Council, a course 
which Mr. McKenna does not, however, 
recommend them to adopt. 

With regard to your second point, Mr. 
McKenna desires me to remind you that 
no grant is paid by the Board of Educa- 
tion for religious instruction. Such in- 
struction is not inspected by the Board’s 
officers and the religious syllabus is not 
subject to the Board’s approval. What- 
ever opinions, therefore, he may personally 
hold as to the suitability or otherwise of 
the Syllabus proposed or adopted by the 
Local Education Authority, he would be 
powerless to interfere—I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. E. P. Murray, 


Rev. Charles Travers, 
Unitarian Chapel, Preston, 


further note from Mr. Travers :— 

Sir,—Adverting to my letter which you 
are publishing this week, I shall be glad 
if you will allow me to add to it, that in 
a letter from Mr. McKenna, of April 25, 
it is stated that Sec. 16 of the Act of 1902, 
does not enable the Board of Education to 
take action; and he corrects his letter to 
me by stating that the objectors to a 
violation of the Cowper-Temple Clause 
should proceed by Injunction or Writ of 
Quo Warranto. 

Re-stating the situation it is this: 

The Cowper-Temple Clause remains in 
the Act of 1870. 

Section 16 of Act of 1870, which 
allowed the Board of Education to inter- 
vene if Cowper-Temple Clause is violated, 
is repealed. 

Section 16 of Act of 1902 does no‘ 
take its place: If the Section is violated 
the Board of Hducation can do nothing. 

A private individual must take the 
matter up at great expense. Which 
means that the Cowper-Temple Clause is 
as dead as Queen Anne. 

Caas. TRAVERS. 

Preston, May 1, 1907. 


FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 

Many of our readers will remember the 
presence at our International Meetings 
in London, in the Spring of 1901, of 
Signor Bracciforti, of Milan, and his 
ardent address on that occasion, breathing 
undying faithin the progress and unity 
of his country, grounded on his faith in 
God. In earlier years also he had been 
present at our anniversary meetings, 
always eager im the cause of liberal 
religion, and he was one of the honoured 
foreign correspondents of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The news of his death at Milan on 
Saturday last, April 20, will waken old 
memories of loyal companionship in the 
good cause, and much sympathy with the 
members of his family. 

Signor Bracciforti’s daughter has been 
good enough to send us the following 
translation of a notice which appeared in 
the Milan papers on Monday :— 

‘« The day before yesterday died in 
Milan, at the age of eighty, after a long 
illness, Count Professor Ferdinando 
-Bracciforti. Born at Fermo in 1827, 
he was. in his youth a page to Maria 
_ Luisa at the Collegio dei Barnabiti, of 
Parma. But at the first patriotic mani- 
festations of 1848 he enlisted as a volun- 
teer and fought for the independence of 
Italy at Pastrengo and Novara. Although 
he had taken the degree of Doctor of Law, 
he preferred to the magistrate’s robe the 
cult and study of ancient and modern 

- languages, and more particularly that of 
the English language, which he taught 
for more than forty years in all the 

- principal institutes of Milan. Among the 
valuable books written by him is ‘‘ Mill- 

-house Bracciforti’s English and Italian 
Dictionary,’’ perhaps the most complete 
work of the kind. Very learned in 
philosophical and theological sciences, 
he published for several years ‘the 
‘Riforma del Secolo XIX.’ (The 
Reform of the Nineteenth Century), having 


Thinkers. 
last degree he spent his disinterested life 
for the relief of the weak and unhappy, 
personifying the Christian and Humani- 
tarian Ideal, of which he was an inde- 
fatigable apostle. He was a most exemplary 
father, and much loved by his. family and 
friends.”’ 

On the day after Signor Bracciforti’s 
death his family received the following 
message from the Editor of the Lega 
Lombarda, one of the most clerical of 
Italian papers :— 

«Emilio Zansi, Editor of the Lega Lom- 
bard, shares in the mourning of the 
Family Bracciforti with most sincere 
sorrow. The moral figure of the lamented 
Count Ferdinando that he knew in two 
memorable Christian meetings of the Lega, 


will always remain in his memory and. 


heart among the most venerable. To- 
morrow morning, if his professional duties 
allow him, he will follow the funeral of 
theincomparable man, who, having finished 
the laborious and charitable days of his 
worldly career, has entered the joy of his 
Lord.” 

Siguor Bracciforti was keenly interested 
in the diffusion of liberal religious litera- 
ture, and in addition to the work on his 
paper, translated som? of the best of our 
Unitarian tracts into Italian. We may 
recall now his active interest in the pre- 
sentation of the works of Channing and 
Martineau to the Queen of Italy twenty- 
one years ago, the gifts of the late Miss 
Durning-Smith; and also a letter which 
he received from Dr. Martineau in May, 
1895, acknowledging a greeting he had 
sent for the 90th birthday of his venerated 
friend. 


Dr. Martineau, in thanking Signor 
Bracciforti — for his remembrance, 
wrote :—‘‘ It is a privilege most cheering 


to my heart to be thus recognised by one 
who has shown such consistent loyalty to 
truth, and never shrunk from sacrifices 
for conscience sake. Such are the men 
whom I love and honour.’’ And having 
referred with gratitude to the messages of. 
recognition of his own work which he was 
recelving, Dr. Martineau added: ‘* Much 
harder has been your task, involving 
so large a clearance of obstructive and 
consolidated superstition before reaching 
the pure central Divine truths, which 
need only development and application. 


In spite of some threatenings of reaction 


in the sacerdotal direction, I am per- 
suaded that the old ecclesiastical creeds 
are paralysed, and have lost their hold of 
the modern European mind, and that the 
drift of the living piety of our coming 
time is towards the simple spiritual 
religion of Jesus Christ, which we are en-’ 
deavyouring to set f.ee from its clinging: 
adhesions of misconception and perver-' 
sion. Let us, then, bid our successors to 
be of good cheer, and persist in ths 
testimony which we have not withheld, 
but which will soon be silenced in us. I 
remain, to the end, gratefully and affec- 
tionately yours, JAMes Marrinzav.’’ 

If now we lay a tribute of respect on 
the grave of our friend in Milan, we feel 
sure that he would like best that it 
should conclude with the benediction of 
those words. 


May -4,:1907.. 
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the Memorial Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, April 25, The Rey.. 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, president, in the 
chair. 
elected, making the total number on the 


roll 154. Resolutions were passed de- 
ploring the deaths of Revs. R. C. Moore, 


T. Leyland, and F. W. Stanley, and sym- 
pathising with Revs. H. W. 


aside for awhile from active work by 
illness. 


ceipt of benefit during the year, and two 
grants had been made from the Auxillary 


Fund. Five further grants were recom 


mended to the meeting andapproved. The 
accounts showed that during the year a. 
substantial addition of £65 14s. 1d. had 
been made to the funds. 


- The Settlements Bureau report showed — 


that 56 congregations and 43 ministers 
had availed themselves of its machinery 
since the scheme was put into operation in 
1904. There were now 14 congregations 
and 20 ministers on the list. Remon- 
strance had been made in certain cases 
against public advertisement by a congre~ 
gation for a minister. A few slight altera- 
tions were made in the rules, by which the 
Settlements Secretary becomes ex-officio a 
member of Committee, and it is made 
possible for the annual meeting to be held 
next year in the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, and Missionary Conference week. 
The Rev. Charles Roper was elected presi- 
dent. The treasurer (Rev. Dendy Agate), 
secretary (Rev. C. J. Street), and settle- 
ments secretary (Rev. J. Crowther Hirst) 
were re-elected; Revs. John Ellis, W. L. 
Schroeder, and H. Bodell Smith were 
elected to fill vacancies on the Committee ; 
and Rev. W. R. Shanks and Mr. A, EE. 
Piggott, F.S.S:A. were re-elected as 
auditors. 

The Committee were requested to arrange 
for an autumnal or winter meeting of the 
fellowship in London. The National Con« 
ference Committee’s circular, re Advisory 
Committees and Ministerial Settlements, 
was then considered, and the following 
recommendations submitted by the fellow- 
ship committee were approved and 
adopted :— 

‘* Ministerial Settlements—The work of 
bringing ministers and congregations into 
touch with each other must be done by one 
man. This official should act under the 
direction of a board of ministers appointed 
by ministers. The work should be under- 
taken only as a means of communication ; 
the parties should be referred to advisory 
committees if they wish for advice, but 
the Board might well work in conjunction 
with such committees.’’ 

‘* Advisory Committees—These should. 
be five in number, viz.: One each for the 
North of England, the South of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. They 
should be appoimted by the District 
Associations within their particular area, 


and work in connection with each other ~ 


on similar lines. They should have regard 
to the educational fitness of persons desiring 
to enter the Ministry, and who seek their 
recognition, and should, as a general rule} 
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THE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP. 


Tue eighth annual meeting was held in: 
Manchester, on — 


Twenty-three new members were — 


Lummis, — 
S. H. Street, and G. Knight, in being laid 


The annual report, financial state- . 
ment, and report of Settlements Bureau, — 
were presented and adopted. The report 
showed that two members had been in re- 
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expect a period of probation either at one 
of our colleges or in actual ministerial 
work. They should warn congregations 
of the risk they run in appointing ministers 
who are not in recognised standing. If 
requested by both parties, they should 
arbitrate in cases of difficulty in congrega- 
tions or between ministers and congrega- 
tions. When requested by a minister to 
advise on his continued fitness to remain 
in the ministry, they should do so. They 
should not inquire into any other questions 
than those of character, and educational 
and personal fitness. They should, if 
requested, give advise to ministers or 
congregations about settlements. And to 
do all this work effectively, the advisory 
committees should be constituted of both 
ministers and laymen.’’ 

Tt was also resolved that, pending a 
solution of the questions about advisory 
committees, the committee be authorised to 
send a representative to confer with any 
congregation or minister that presses for 
advice, and is prepared to meet the neces- 
sary expense. The question of instituting 
a supply Bureau, or blending it with the 
Settlements Bureau, was referred to the 
Committee for consideration, with power to 
take any action they thought: desirable 
or practicable. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 

eae Re 
_ No doubt you have heard of Sir John 
Franklin,“ who in 1819 first went on an 
exploring expedition to the Polar Seas, 
from Hudson’s Bay ; and how he believed 
that there might be found a way round 
the north coast of America, and out into 
the Pacific Ocean. The accounts of his 
voyages and adventures have entranced 
and thrilled many a boy and gil, and 
when you have a chance you should read 
about them. Very little in his day was 
known about such travels, and the pro- 
vision made for those who undertook them 
was far less complete and good than it is 
now. They had terrible privations and 
sufferings to endure, but in spite of all 
this Franklin went three: times on these 
exploring expeditions, the last being in 
1845 ; but he never got through the North- 
West Passage, and from the last journey 
none of the party ever returned.. His 
wife, Lady Franklin, sent out a search 
party under Captain McClintock in the 
little ship the ‘‘ Fox’’; and they learnt 
beyond the possibility of doubt that 
Franklin and all his party had perished in 
the icy regions of cold, hunger, sickness, 
and privations—not one living to return 
and tell the sad story, the North-West 
Passage being still untraversed and un- 
discovered. 

A few weeks ago I went to hear an 
account given by a. Norwegian explorer, 
Captain Amundsen, who had lately re- 
turned from the same journey, to try if 
he could get through the same icy seas 
to the Pacific. . He had been for a long time 
preparing himself for it, for he intended 
to take observations in many ‘scientific 
subjects, partly about magnetism and the 
magnetic pole to which the needle of every 
compass points; partly about geography, 
in order to make correct maps of the coast 
and islands still unknown. He carefully 
tudied all these subjects beforehand, 


and then he collected all the scientific 
instruments that he would need. He also 
went a journey to the Arctic regions, for 
hunting, so as to prepare himself to endure 
cold and hardships: and then, last of all, 
he got a little ship built in the Hardanger 
Fjord in Norway, which he called the 
“* Gjoa.”’ She was a very little ship, 
only twenty feet wide, and drawing very 
little water ; with a little petroleum motor 
engine to help her along in calm weather. 
Amundsen then carefully chose his men, 
each one able to do his own part in scienti- 
fic exploration, in working the vessel, in 
managing the dogs and sledges needed 
for journeys across the ice, in cooking, in 
photographing, or to be doctor and surgeon 
in illness or accidents. At last all was 
ready, and at midnight on June 16, 1903, 
the little ‘‘Gjéa’’ set out from Christiania 
Fjord. There is no night in Norway at 
that time. of the year, so though it was 
midnight it would be daylight still, They 
did not know how long it might be 
before they saw their home and friends 
again ; but their hopes were high that 
they might succeed in their attempt, and 
bring home a great deal of new knowledge ; 
so they were in good spirits, and happy to 
be off. 

They were more than three weeks in 
crossing the Atlantic before they came in 
sight of the first ice on July 9, near Cape 
Farewell, the southernmost point of Green- 
land. They followed the Greenland coast 
for a very long distance; then crossed 
Baffin Bay into Lancaster Sound, to Beechy 
Island, where they stayed two days to take 
observations and decide where to go next. 
On August 24 they left Beechy Island and 
steered for Peel Sound, which they entered 
in a dense fog which hid everything; 
but presently it cleared enough for them to 
go on, and on August 28 they safely passed 
the place where a former explorer had been 
stopped by impenetrable ice. The same 
day they passed the entrance of Bellot 
Strait, where McClintock in his search 
for Franklin tried in vain to get through. 
Then they passed along the coast of Boothia 
Felix, where they had some very hard 
times. There were quantities of ice and 
snow all round, but their stout little vessel 
managed to get through; but sometimes 
the water was very shallow and they got 
aground, and there was constant fog, so 
that they could not see their way, and the 
pitch dark nights were very trying. On 
August 31 they ran aground, but got 
safely off, and anchored by a low island to 
wait for daylight. Everyone had gone 
below, and Amundsen had got out his log- 
book to enter the day’s doings, when there 
was a cry of ‘‘ Fire!’’ Instantly there 
flashed into his mind all that that meant to 
them all. A little ship with 7,000 gallons 
of petroleum on board, and a lot of gun- 
powder, and the hull saturated with tar ! 
Unless they could quickly conquer the 
fire a terrific explosion would follow, and 
the ship, with all their provisions, instru- 
ments, and all belonging would perish, 
and if they survived they would be left 
without any means of getting away, to 
die of starvation and cold! An awful 
prospect ! Everyone was on deck instantly ; 
there was an enormous column of fire 
rising out through the engine-room sky- 
light: some cotton waste soaked with 


petroleum had caught fire.. Wik, the 


for hunting bears, 


engine man, stuck bravely to his . post; 
doing all he could to put out the fire 
Somehow they did manage to subdue it 
and then put it out, and they were all 
saved. 

After some delay they got off, and after 
fighting their way amongst shoals and rocks 
for ten days, dropped anchor on September 
9 at the head of Peterson Bay in King 
William Land, naming their harbour 
Gjéahaven, after their ship. They hauled 
up their vessel close to the shore, and 
arranged everything for staying the winter 
there. They bwilt themselves’ huts. of 
snow and covered them with the ship’s sails ; 
and built an observatory where they placed 
their instruments and took observations. 
This was their home for two whole winters, 
during which they employed themselves 
in many mays; drawn by their dogs they 
made sledge journeys for exploring, and 
seals, &c., and so in- 
creased their stock. of food, and fed up 
their dogs. They also made friends with 
the Eskimo people, and though at first 
it-was almost impossible to communicate 
with them, as neither party knew the 
language of the other, they got by degrees 
to understand each other better; and 
at Christmas-time the ship party shared 
their festival with their new friends. 
We saw their photographs, life-size, in 
lantern slides; they were dressed entirely 
in skins, so that only their faces could be 
seen, and so were the little children, too. 

In April two of the party took a sledge 
journey to explore and map the coast 
of Victoria Land, finding thag what had 
always been supposed to be one piece of 
land was a group of over a hundred small 
islands. 

On June 1 the party began to prepare 
to leave their winter quarters, taking down 
their observatory, where Wik had kept 
the observations going on day and night 
for 19 months; and on August 13 they 
started westwards in the ‘‘ Gjoa,’’ on and 
on in the North-West Passage. On August 
28 they saw a sailing ship—-a wonderful 
sight to them after those lonely years ! 

On September 3, however, they got into 
ice again at King’s Point, and soon after 
that ‘they were held fast by the ice, and 
obliged to stay out their third winter. 

But all went well with them till the end 
of March, and then Wiik was taken ill 
and died. It seemed hard for him to die 
just as they were within reach of getting 
out of the ice, and home again. We saw 
a photograph of his snowy grave, with a 
little cross of sticks over it. But it was 
July before they really got out of the ice ; 
and at last the brave little ‘‘Gjoa’’ and 
her company turned southward and steered 
through Bering Strait into the Pacific 
Ocean making ‘for San Francisco. Their 
voyage had succeeded, and they had got 
through the North- West Passage. They 
had achieved what Franklin believed in 
as possible, and what he had given his life, 
with all his companions, in trying to accom- 
plish. Surely his generous spirit must have 
gloried in the triumph of his successors ! 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


LR EI TS 


Even our failures are a prophecy,— 

Even our yearnizigs and our bitter tears 

After that fair and good we could not grasp; 
George Eliot. 
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CREED REVISION IN SCOTLAND. 

Dr. Joun Hunter contributed to the 
Glasgow Herald of Saturday, Apmil 20, 
the final article in the remarkable series 
on ‘‘ Creed Revision in Scotland,’’ which 
has been appearing from week to week 
in the Saturday issues, by men of eminence 
both in the Established and the United Free 
Church. There are seventeen articles in 
the series, which was preceded by an intro- 
ductory article in the Herald of Saturday, 
December 22, by Dr. James Morrarv, 
this year’s Jowett lecturer, and author of 
‘¢The Historical New Testament.’’ Dr. 
Morratr referred to the impulse given to 
this discussion by some letters which 
appeared in the Glasgow Herald in August, 
1904, from Mr. J. S. TempieTon, a Glasgow 
carpet manufacturer, and by the book 
which he published last year, ‘‘ A Layman’s 
Mind on Creed and Church ’’ (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. net), in which he speaks very frankly 
of the Westminster Confession, and de- 
mands its abrogation by the churches, 
and at the same time offers a tentative 
creed of his own, in the language of pre- 
sent-day religious experience. 

Dr. Morratt himself urged that creed 
revision must be the common concern 
of the Established and the United Free 
Churches, and not as a professional question 
affecting ministers alone, but a vital con- 
cern of the people as a whole. ‘* Creed 
revision,’ he urged, ‘‘ must be shown 
to be a symptom of faith’s vitality, not of 
its sickness. It is not that the churches 
have outlived the Gospel, but that the 
Gospel has outlived the creed.’’ 

‘* Whether the Westminster Confession 
should be revised, or an entirely new and 
short creed drawn up, is an open question. 
At bottom there is only one creed for a 
Christian Church, ‘I believe in the Lorp 
Jesus Curist,’ or ‘I believe in Gop the 
FaTuHER through Jesus Curist our Lorp.’ 
All other creeds are merely expansions 
or adaptations of this drawn out to answer 
misrepresentations and misconceptions, 
and to meet the needs of particular churches 
and particular crises.”’ 

All the writers in the series are agreed 
that the Westminster Confession, as a 


statement of religious faith, belongs en- 
tirely to a past age; their differences of 
opinion are, as to whether the churches 
are capable of any adequate restatement, 
or whether the time has come for making | 
the attempt, or whether a creed is required 


at all. 


We quoted on February 23, one strong 
plea for the abandonment of any formal 
creed, and in the twelfth article in the 
series (March 16) the Rev. Davip Grawam, 
of St. Gilbert’s, Pollokshields, wrote :— 

‘* My conviction is, that, to promote a 
true union of souls, we must substitute for 
the doctrinal test of church membership, 
which at present obtains, the ethical test 
which Jesus Christ made conspicuous use 


of. ‘Not every one that saith unto Me, 


Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
In our 
effort to revise the creed and reform the 
church we dare not ignore the circumstance 


My Father which is in Heaven.’ 


that, hitherto, theological controversy, 
directed chiefly to peddling side-issues, 
has been fruitful, principally in strife, 
division, hatred, and persecution. 
view is, that in the reconstructed creed 
we must place in the foreground the practi- 
cal, moral, and social issues of church life 
and work, and leave the metaphysical 
side of Christanity an open question, 
on which every member should be free to 
speculate. In the reconstructed church, 
there must be room for the full and free 
exercise of scholarship. Speculation must 
be unfettered; provision must be made 
for progressiveness in life and thought. 
‘A false religion,’ as Lord Acton declared, 
‘fears the progress of all truth; a true 
religion seeks and recognises truth where- 
ever it can be found.’ Let us forget the 
things that are behind, and reach forward 
to the fuller and freer life that is to be.’’ 

Dr. Hunter, in his final article, says 
that in the interests of truth and veracity, 
and of the Church and its best influence, 
it is to be hoped that the present move- 
ment for the revision of the creed may lead 
to some large and liberal result. The issue 
is distinctly between a formal and a 
spiritual Christianity. The articles in the 
Glasgow Herald have shown that the 
Westminster Confession ‘‘ has no longer 
any vital hold upon a large number of 
those who nominally accept it and sub- 
scribe to it. It does not represent their 
attitude to things, and does not tell their 
real beliefs. It is held provisionally or for 
ecclesiastical purposes, not for personal use 
or reliance.’’ We live now in a new 
world, and knowledge demands a. re- 
construction of doctrine in accordance 
with truth. It is no longer the Fall, but 
the Rise of man which history teaches, 
and the certainties in which we rest are 
not metaphysical speculations, but things 
of the spirit, ‘‘ which are capable of spiritual 
verification, which appeal directly to the 
heart of faith, and require no other witness 
than that of the inner light.’’ 

It is not only intellectual growth, but a 
deepening of moral perceptions, which calls 
for % revision of the creeds, and also a 


My 


closer spiritual apprehension of Jxzsus 
himself. 


** The Church has also grown in grace 
and in the knowledge of its Lord and 
Saviour. It has rediscovered the secret 
of Jesus—the large and mighty trust in 
God as eternal and invincible goodness 
which he quickened in the consciousness of 
mankind. The reaffirmation of the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God in modern days 
has led to a renaissance of faith which is 
slowly reforming the theology of Christen- 
dom. We see God in Christ and know 
God by Christ as never before, and this 
Divine knowledge is making all things new. 
There is surely hope in the common 
assertion that the teaching of the Churches 
is everywhere now tending to become 
Christocentric. This can only mean— 
nothing more and nothing less—than that 
Christ himself, his mind and spirit, must 
be the final authority by which the question 
of the creed will have to be decided ; that 
the coming Christianity will be on the 
lines of the personal message of Jesus 
Christ—the proper form of a truly Christian 
theology. Now, it has been often admitted 
that the Confession of Faith rests more on 
Paulinism and its scheme of redemption 
than on the simple religion of Jesus. 
Christendom may have borrowed more of 
St. Paul’s phrases than his thought, and 
may never have done full justice to his 
universalism and his conception of Christ- 
ianity as a religion of the spirit; but the 
late Bishop Ewing revealed the thoughts 
of many hearts when he confessed his 
inability to trace in the artificial theology 
of the Epistles anything like a natural 
outcome from the teaching of Jesus in the 
Gospels. Terms like propitiation, pre- 
destination, justification, and sanctification 
make us feel that our religion has already 
left, and long left, its native Galilee. Still 
less can it be said of the theologians of 
later times that they continued and 
enlarged the main teaching of the Gospels. 

* * * % 

“* The Church of the future will have to 
make its choice between what the late Dr. 
A. B. Bruce was accustomed to call the 
Christianity of Christ and the Christianity 
of the creeds. What Cardinal Newman 
described as the doctrine of development 
in religion may be frankly admitted, but 
the ecclesiastical and theological develop- 
ments of our religion have seldom been 
normal, and have often failed to preserve 
the original ideas. The cry ‘Back to 
Christ,’ properly understood, is not a cry 
of retrogression. It is the symbol of a 
going back which is in reality a going 
forward. The religion of Jesus is still an 
unexhausted and unrealised ideal. . . . 
The historic Gospel is spiritual and time- 
less. The mind of Christ is the revelation 
of the mind of the Everlasting, and his 
words the words of Eternal Life.’’ 

So Dr. Hunter affirms that ‘‘ the mind 
of Curist’’ must be the only creed of the 
Church. ‘‘ Curist was, and is, essential 
Christianity—its sufficient creed.’’ ‘‘ The 
great cohesive power is loyalty to Jesus 
Curist—to his revelation of Gop and man 
and duty.’’ 

‘* It is Christ we are called to confess 
—his pure and simple way of faith and 
life, and not the doctrines and tradi- 
tions of men. Even the Apostles* 
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creed, though hallowed by ages of pious 
use and open to appropriation, is not 
sufficient. It both says too much and too 
little. The Beatitudes express more of the 
moral and spiritual content of the religion 
of Jesus. If it be necessary for the 
practical purposes of Christian fellowship 
and worship to have a common confession 
of faith, then it ought to be a confession 
only of those truths which relate to the 
very spirit and essence of Christianity, and 
which most directly appeal to life and 
experience.”’ 

Thus it is clear that the Church of to-day 
demands a new creed. No mere alteration 
in the terms of subscription will suffice. A 
creed truly and simply Christian, says Dr. 
Hunter, has been a long-felt want, and 
the time is more than ripe for change. 

‘* A new theology—no hasty, unripe, 
unmellowed product—has been slowly 
growing in our midst these many years. 
Prophets, thinkers, and saints like Edward 
Irving, Thomas Erskine, Macleod Camp: 
bell, C. J. Scott, Alexander Ewing, Robert 
Lee, Norman Macleod, John Tulloch, 
Principal Caird, Robertson Smith, A. B. 
Bruce, have contributed to its develop- 
ment, and their influence keeps it thorough- 
ly and profoundly Christian. It is the 
real though unwritten creed of the best 
and most thoughtful of the clergy and 
laity. It is the new thoughts of God and 
Christ and man, of life and the hereafter 
which find expression in the sermons which 
are preached from hundreds of pulpits in 
Scotland every Sunday, and not the 
thoughts which the confessional fathers 
cast Into a set of rigid forms from which it 
was expected that no future age could 
possibly escape. It is not good, however, 
that there should be this wide and ever- 
widening gulf between the living faith of 
the Church and its traditional creed. It is 
not good that its ministers should have to 
keep up a pretence of believing in formu- 
laries which do not have their innermost 
assent, and from which the reality has 
departed. The Church which has not full 
freedom to lead in the paths of Christian 
progress has abdicated its most sacred 
function as a spiritual teacher and guide. 
Liberty of prophesying is an essential 
Christian institution, and the real and 
whole power of the pulpit lies in its veracity 
and earnestness. Temporalities—secular, 
social, and ecclesiastical advantages—are 
dearly held, if the holding of them means 
the bondage and restraint of the ministry, 
the Church, and the Gospel.’’ 

In this final article of Dr. HuNTER’s—as, 
indeed, in the whole series—there is a great 
appeal. Whether the time is actually ripe, 
and the Churches of Scotland will now find 
the open way and dare to enter into the 
freedom wherewith Curist has made his 
followers free, we shall watch, with a deep 
and sympathetic interest, to see. 


Curist came to bring man’s spirit intw 
immediate contact with God’s Spirit; to 
sweep away everything intermediate. In 
lonely union, face to face, man’s spirit 
and God’s Spirit must come together. It 
is a grand thought. Aspire to this! 
Aspire to greatness, goodness! So let your 
spirit mingle with the Spirit of the Ever- 
lacting.—F, W, Robertson. 


THE RELIGION OF UNITARIANS. 


——__-¢-—___ 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
1780-1842. 


‘** By the Divine right of sanctity and 
virtue he was as a master among us. He 
did not impose upon us Ais faith, but he 
awakened and revealed our own.’’ So Dr. 
Martineau wrote of Channing at the time 
of his death. And no less emphatically, at 
the Centenary meeting m Liverpool, Mr. 
Thom acknowledged his debt to Channing. 
Speaking of the first impact of his writings 
on this side of the Atlantic, early in the 
century, Mr. Thom said : ‘‘ I remember it. 
I remember a sense as of being new-born. 
. . . Others had taught me much; no 
one before had unsealed the fountain in 
myself. He was the first to touch the 
spring of living water, which made me 
independent even of himself.’ 

‘* What did Channing do for us? He 
lifted Religion out of the region of con- 
troversy ;, 9. . out of the disputable 
and limited letter to the self-manifesting 
and inexhaustible light of the glory of God 
shining in the face of Jesus Christ. 4 
He rose from the dead word to living 
persons. He emancipated us from external 
and traditional methods, from the cere- 
ments of the creeds that embalmed bodies 
of divinity from which the life was gone, 
to be taught afresh by the Father of 
Spirits, and by his living Word.’’ 

And at the conclusion of that memorable 
address Mr. Thom said that if those were to 
be his last words to the younger minds 
among his hearers, he was content that 
they should be these: ‘‘ That, next to 


the New Testament, of all the writings I- 


know, I think the writings of Channing are 
most likely to keep them in the line of 
spiritual advancement, humble, progres- 
sive, free, open to every light that comes 
from God, constrained by love to be of 
Christ’s spirit towards the least of his 
brethren.’’ 

How Channing regarded his own teaching 
he told in the following passage of a letter 
written from Boston in April, 1837 :— 

‘*T feel that among Liberal Christians 
the preaching has been too vague, has 
wanted unity, has scattered attention too 
much. In my own labours there has been 
more unity, perhaps in consequence of the 
strong hold which one sublime idea has 
taken of my mind. This is the greatness 
of the soul, its divinity, its union with God 
—not by passive dependence, but by 
spiritual likeness—its receptiveness of his 
spirit, its self-forming power, its destination 
to ineffable glory, its immortality. This 
great view binds together all other truth. 
I think of God as the Father and Inspirer 
of the soul; of Christ as its redeemer and 
model; of Christianity as given to en- 
lighten, perfect, and glorify it; of the 
universe as its school, nutriment, teacher; 
of all outward beauty as its emblem ; 
life as appointed for its discipline, and 
death for its passage to a higher being; of 
heaven as its perfection ; of hell as its ruin. 
I understand the love which passeth 
knowledge, when I consider that God 
looks, as none other can do, into the soul, 
and comprehends its greatness, perils, and 
destiny. Love to God seems to me to be 
founded not on His outward benefits, but 
in regard to Him as the Father of the 


of | on 


spirit, present to it, dwelling in it, calling 
it by conscience and by His providence to 
perfection, to Himself. Love to man has 
no foundation but in the comprehension of 
his spiritual nature, and of his spiritual 
connection with God. To awaken men to 
what is within them, to help them to 
understand the infinite treasure of their 
own souls—such seems to me the object 
which is ever to be kept in sight.’’ 

Similarly, in the ‘‘ Introductory Re- 
marks ’’ to his collected works, Channing 
gave an admirable summary of his teaching. 
One of the finest statements of his doctrine 
of God as the Father of all living souls, ever 
present,with His children, is in the following 
passages from the sermon on “‘ Christian 
Worship,’’ preached at the dedication of 
the Newport Church on Rhode Island, 
July 27, 1836 :— 

“*He pervades, penetrates our souls, 
All other beings, our nearest friends, are 
far from us, foreign to us, strangers com- 
pared with God. Others hold intercourse 
with us through the body. He is in im- 
mediate contact with our souls. We do 
not discern Him because He is too near, 
too inward, too deep to be recognised by 
our present imperfect consciousness. And 
He is thus near, not only to discern, but to 
act, to influence, to give His spirit, to 
communicate to us divinity. This is the 
great paternal gift of God. 

x * * % 

“* In regard to the spiritual influence by 
which God brings the created spirit into 
conformity to His own, I would that I 
could speak worthily. It is gentle, that it 
may not interfere with our freedom. It 
sustains, mingles with, and moves all our 
faculties. It acts through nature, provi- 
dence, revelation, society, and experience ; 
and the Scriptures, confirmed by reason 
and the testimonies of the wisest and best 
men, teach us that it acts still more 
directly. God, being immediately present 
to the soul, holds immediate communion 
with it, in proportion as it prepares itself 
to receive and to use aright the heavenly 
inspiration. He opens the inward eye to 
Himself, communicates secret monitions of 
duty, revives and freshens our convictions 
of truth, builds up our faith in human 
immortality, unseals the deep, unfathomed 
fountains of Love within us, instils strength, 
peace, and comfort, and gives victory over 
pain, sin, and death. This influence of 
God, exerted on the soul to conform it to 
Himself, to make it worthy of its divine 
parentage, this it is which most clearly 
manifests what is meant by His being our 
Father. . . . We must have faith in 
the human soul as receptive of the divinity, 
as made for greatness, for spiritual eleva- 
tion, for likeness to God, or God’s character 
as a Father will be to us as an unrevealed 
mystery.” 

And again, in the sermon on ‘‘ The 
Father’s Love for Persons,’’ in the volume 

‘* The Perfect Life,’ we read :— 
‘*Moment by moment the living God 
sustains us; and His own life continually 
flows into us through His omnipotent 
goodwill. Moment by moment He intends 
and does us good; and no blessing comes 
to us without His immediate loving purpose. 

* * * 

** Intimate and tender, beyond our high- 
est conception, is our Heavenly Father’s 
relationship to us! He is incessantly our 
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creator and renewer, our upholder andj this end, than by manifesting, as 
The | his own excellence, disinterestedness, and 


benefactor, our witness and judge. 


connection of all other beings with us, | divine love ¢ 


he did, 


This seems to me more and 


when compared with this, is foreign and; more to be the great good which we derive 


remote. 


The nearest friend, the most; from the birth of Jesus. 


His inmost spirit 


loving parent, is but a stranger tous, when} was thus laid open to us. Nothing has 


contrasted with God. No words can 
adequately express this living alliance of the 
Creator with His creatures. Our bodies 
are less closely united with our minds, 
than is God with our inmost self. For 
the body may be severed from the soul 
without working its destruction. But 
were God to forsake this thinking principle, 
it would instantly perish. How near to 
me is my Creator! JI am not merely sur- 
rounded by his influence, as by this air 
which I breathe. I am pervaded by his 
agency. He quickens my whole being. 
Through Him am I this instant thinking, 
feeling, and speaking. And knowing thus 
the intensity and the extent of this relation- 
ship, how is it possible that I can forget 
Him ! 
2 * x oK 

‘* The light of life is a constant conscious- 
ness of Divine fellowship. But we should 
not expect a sudden manifestation of the 
Infinite One to our souls. Gradually we 
must attain to this serene trust in God’s 
all-protecting care, incessant mercy, and 
inspiring influence. The blessing will not 
be less real, because it comes upon us 
gently, according to our spiritual progress. 
There is no rest for our souls except in this 
ever-growing communion with the All- 
perfect One.’’ 

This is how the doctrine of Divine Im- 
mance appeared to Channing, and for fur- 
ther examples of his teaching, full of the 
vivid sense of our constant dependence 
upon God for all that we possess, and all 
that we are as spiritual beings, we may 
refer to that other sermon on “‘ Life, a 
Divine Gift,’’ which is also in the ‘‘ Perfect 
Life ’’ volume. Of this our readers are 
aware that a popular sixpenny edition has 
now been issued by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

The well-known sermons on ‘‘ The 
Imitableness of Christ’s Character,’’~ on 
**Love to Christ,’? and on ‘‘ Unitarian 
Christianity most favourable to Piety,”’ 
and the famous Baltimore address on 
** Unitarian Christianity,’ amply illus- 
trate the exalted conception Channing 
had of the mission and character of Jesus. 
The question of his special rank among 
spiritual beings, all ‘‘ of one Family ’’ and 
all alike dependent on the one Eternal 
Father, as also the question of the gospel 
miracles, is of secondary importance for 
religion ; the vital question is of character, 
of moral and spiritual power, for the enlight- 
enment and inspiration of men. 

On this, we may quote again from ‘‘ The 
Perfect Life,’’ a few sentences from the 
Christmas: sermon on ‘“‘ Jesus Christ— 
Brother, Friend, Saviour.’’ 

‘* Jesus, by his birth, was truly a human 
being, and in this we should rejoice. 5 
Thus he was one of us. He wasa man. JI 
see in hima brother and a friend. I feel 
the reality of that large, loving, human 
sympathy, which so gloriously distin- 
guished his whole character and life. 

x * ** * 

“To regenerate and exalt human souls was 
Christ’s ultimate end. And by what means: 
could he more effectually have ministered to: 


wrought so powerfully on the human soul, 
as the mind and character of Jesus Christ. 


Among ail means of civilisation and im- 
provement, I can find nothing to be 
compared in energy with this. The great 


impulse which is to carry forward the 


human race, is the character of Jesus, under- 
stood ever more clearly, and ever more 
deeply felt. And consequently I rejoice in 
his human and humble birth, because by 
this his character was brought out. Thus 
was he revealed as the express image of 
divine perfection.”’ 

The passion for social progress and 
moral reform was a vital part of Channing’s 
religion. His last public utterance was 
the Lennox address on the Anniversary of 
Emancipation in the British West Indies, 
and these were his closing words :— 

‘* Mighty powers are at work in the 
world. Who can stay them? God’s 
word has gone forth, and it cannot return 
to Him void. A new comprehension of 
the Christian spirit,—a new reverence for 
humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood, 
and of all men’s relation to the common 
Father—this is among the signs of our 
times. We see it; do we not feel it ? 
Before this all oppressions are to fall. 
Society, silently pervaded by this, is to 
change its aspect of universal warfare for 
peace. The power of selfishness, all- 
grasping and seemingly invincible, is to 
yield to this divine energy. The song of 
angels, ‘on earth peace,’ will not always 
sound as fiction. O come, thou kingdom 
of Heaven, for which we daily pray! 
Come, Friend and Saviour of the race, 
who didst shed thy blood on the cross to 


reconcile man to man, and earth to Heaven ! 


Come, ye predicted ages of righteousness 
and love, for which the faithful have so 
long yearned! Come, Father Almighty, 
and crown with thine omnipotence the 
humble strivings of thy children to subvert 
oppression and wrong, to spread light and 
freedom, peace and joy, the truth and 
spirit of thy Son, through the whole earth !”’ 


EXPERIMENTS IN SOCTALISM.—II. 
Brook Farm. 


THE main justification for including the 
famous Brook Farm enterprise among so- 
cialistic experiments is that the critics and 
opponents of socialism so generally number 
it among the failures of the system, and in 
this light of failure it has attracted more 
attention than almost any other scheme 
of the kind, chiefly because of the high 
and interesting character of many of those 
concerned in it. It really was not social- 
istic in any fair sense of the word. It was 
an experiment in altruistic living, based on 
ordinary joint-stock principle, so far as it 
could be said to be based on any principle 
at all. 

The idea of 1t appears to have originated 
with Dr. Channing at a time when social 
problems were being very eagerly dis- 
cussed, both in Europe and America. 


Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, and a good. 


many others had been trying to ins ugurate 


‘has been left. 


the golden age.. Channing had been greatly 
fascinated by some of the visions that 
the dreamers of the time had been con- 
juring up, and was conscious that in some 
of them, at least, there was much that 
harmonised most completely with his own 
Christian teaching. ‘‘ I have,’ he wrote 
to a friend in 1841, ‘‘ for a long time 
dreamed of an association in which mem+ 
bers, instead of preying on one another, 
and seeking to put one another down, after 
the fashion of this world, should live 
together as brothers, seeking one another’s 
elevation and spiritual growth.’’ That 
was the general idea of the Brook Farm 
project, and for;the first of the two periods 
into which the enterprise must be divided 
it was the idea which dominated everything. 
It was primarily a religious and educational 
movement, the social organisation being 
apparently quite a secondary consideration. 
Channing and a large circle of cultured 
and intellectual friends in Boston talked 
the matter over for a long time, and the 
more they talked the more enthusiastic 
some of them became. Emerson, Alcott, 
Margaret Fuller, Charles Dana, George 
Ripley, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles 
Whitmore, and a great many other leaders 
of Boston thought became deeply inter- 
ested in the discussion of which Channing 
was the prime mover. Ripley, stimulated 
and encouraged by the enthusiasm of his 
brilliant young wife, was the man who 
finally took the practical lead. He was an 
advanced religious thinker and teacher, and 
for fifteen years had been the minister of 
a Unitarian congregation of an early type, 


‘unable to keep up with him in his mental 


and religious evolution.. He and his wife 
felt strongly that a practical experiment 
in the actual living of the higher hfe would 
be -the logical completion of his pulpit 
teaching, and when all was over, when 
failure was complete, and the altruists were 
scattered to the four winds, it was the 
universal testimony that Mr. and Mrs.. 
Ripley had to the last led the enterprise 
with splendid pluck and spirit. When it 
was all over, however, and in penury and 
dejection—money, and even their books, 


-all gone—they had to begin the battle. of 


life over again, the poor wife completely 
broke down, lost heart and faith, and most 
pitifully turned for rest and shelter to the 
Roman church, her stronger husband look- 
ing sorrowfully on, entirely disapproving it, 
but unable to prevent it, and too mag- 
nanimous and sympathetic even to blame 
her. 3 


Nothing like an authoritative or com- 
plete account of this interesting experiment. 
Somebody once asked 
Ripley when he was going to write it. 
‘* When I reach my years of indiscretion,’’ 
he replied. But from a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous writing by those who had 
opportunities of knowing all about it, 
a pretty accurate idea of it may be formed, 
and it is quite easy to see that it was an 
experiment foredoomed to failure. Ten 
of the transcendental Bostonians sub-. 
seribed among them 12,000 dollars, divided’ 
into four-and-twenty shares of 500 dollars 
each. Ripley took three shares, and 
pledged his library for more if necessary. 
His wife took two, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
the novelist, took two, and Charles Dana 
three. They were to have 5 per cent.’ 


on their subscriptions, and on the strength 
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of ‘their 12,000 dollars the ten of them 
drew up articles of association and bought 
200 acres of land, and a pleasantly situated 
house, with a brook running at the bottom 
of its garden, eight or nine miles from 
Boston. This was Brook Farm. They 
settled upon the estate, I think, with twenty 
members, each with some small pecuniary 
share in the undertaking. They were none 
of them rich men, none of them knew much 
about agriculture—though some of the 
most enthusiastic had for a year previously 
been diligently at work upon the land, by 
way of getting experience and demonstrat- 
ing their resolution; and until some 
months after they took up residence no sort 
of social constitution was formulated. It 
was to be simply the Brook Farm Institute 
of Agriculture and Education. Nobody, it 
was supposed, would be likely to join them 
who was not anxious for culture and the 
higher life, and, quite irrespective of creed 
or social theories, it was determined that 
all persons who should hold one or more 
shares of the association stock should at 
least be admitted to a three months’ pro- 
bation. The general idea was to live in 
kindly brotherhood, to raise their own food, 
as far as possible to supply their own needs, 
to do their own work, and to develop a 
scientific school or college. It was quite a 
small affair. ‘They never attained to more 
than about 150 in number, and they could 


hardly be said to be an organised society at 


all. They were simply an aggregation of 
more or less spiritually minded individuals, 
without.any very clearly elaborated system 
or any very definite basis of economic 
principle. Individual property they recog- 
nised assacred. Hach member was to work 
at some physical occupation just as many 
hours as he pleased, choosing his own 
employment, and, whatever his work, he got 
paid a certain sum per hour, and was 
charged a ‘certain sum for housing and for 
food at a common table. During the 
morning hours all sorts of manual work 
would be general. The men—such men 
as Ripley and Hawthorne, like all the rest— 
would go to the plough and the pitchfork, 
the hammer and saw; the women would 
go.to the laundry, or housework, or cookery. 
In the afternoon the ploughmen would 
perhaps change their clothes and become 
teachers, and in the evening there would 
be. pleasant intellectual intercourse, or 
amusements in the form of dancing, 
tableaux, charades, acting proverbs, or 
Shakespearian readings. Hach member, 
having performed such association work 
as he thought proper, or necessary, he was 
free to employ his leisure as he chose, and, 
by literature or in other ways, was at 
liberty to make money for himself if he 
could. Apparently there were many who 
maintained business and working relations 
with the outside world while retaining 
their membership with Brook Farm as a 
pleasant and interesting hobby, while some 


of independent means were attracted to it 


by the educational advantages offered by its 
leading members and the college or univer- 
sity they were trying to develop. They 
took in pupils of all ages and all sorts, and 
the teaching department of the enterprise 
seems to have been the most successful and 
the most profitable. Itlooks to have been 
all very delightful, and even though it 
failed, a great) many of those who took part 
in it. were afterwards of opinion that it was 


well worth having made the experiment. 
They declared they had thoroughly en- 
joyed it, and thatit had brought the golden 


‘age of harmony and universal brotherhood 


appreciably nearer to them. 

But delightful and interesting as it was as 
a sort of novel educational picnic, it was 
a doleful failure financially, of course. It 
seems to have been assumed that with a 
society established on a high moral and 
spiritual level, mere material and economic 
affairs would be sure to come out all nght. 
It was a profound and a fatal mistake pre- 
cisely similar to that which good people 
are always making when they argue that 
what the world really wants to put it right 
is not social re-organisation but renovated 
character in individual men and women. 
It is a grave and mischievous statement 
of a partial truth. No sane person will 
under-estimate the value of character, of 
course; but the finest of characters and 
the highest and purest of abstract principles 
may, and often do, contend in vain against a 
vicious system of things or even the want of 
aright system. Morally, this Brook Farm 
scheme was splendidly equipped, but in 
this world at least the basis of all life is 
material, and all their fine principles were 
frustrated because they did not do—as so- 
cialists are always being abused for doing— 
they did not put bread and butter in the 
forefront of their social system. They were 
going to show the world how to live; 
they were to be a centre for education, and 
preachers were to go out from Brook 
Farm proclaiming a new social gospel far 
and. wide; but it all broke down because 
they trusted too much to the moral ele- 
ments in their scheme, and took too little 
heed of the material. 

Their estate was picturesque and beauti- 
ful, an ideal locality for an idyllic and 
transcendentalist centre, but the land was 
light and poor, and some of it rocky and 
barren, and they could not get manure. 
They were almost fanatical in their insist- 
ance on individual liberty, and their labour 
was not properly organised. With all the 
will in the world they could not put 
strength enough into their tillage. They 
soon saw that their agriculture, with all 
the science they could bring to bear on it, 
and though they engaged an expert, was a 
failure, and they brought along a number of 
craftsmen who had applied for membership 
to see what they could do in the way of 
mechanical industry. They. made shoes, 
and blinds and baskets and lamps, and then 


found they could not get orders for them. 


Meanwhile a curious and critical world was 
deeply interested in this queer colony, and 
in one year it is said that they had 4,000 
visitors, who took up their time and helped 
them at the luncheon table, and, moreover, 
were thought among them to have intro- 
duced the smallpox. 

Poor Ripley and his wife faced coming 
disaster with smiling faces and stout 
hearts, but the grim spectre of ruin was 
not to be diverted that way. While the 
Brook Farmers were slowly working their 
way to financial extremity, the Fourierists 
were making something of a boom in New 
York, and in March, 1845, the origmal 
scheme gave place to the Brook Farm 


phalanx, which ran a brief course and fiz- | 


zled out with a fire which destroyed 
their uninsured ‘‘-phalanstery,’’ a huge 
wooden: building on «which 7,000 dollars 


had ‘been spent. This, probably, only 
precipitated the final collapse, and the sum- 
ming up of the whole matter has thus been: 
stated—‘* Bad soil, manure hard to get, no 
water power, ‘railway three miles off, 
very little local industry, insufficient capi- 
tal and a still greater lack of trained skill.’’ 
With such disadvantages ‘the only thing 


that could possibly have insured success 


was the carefully adjusted organisation ‘of 
scientific socialism in its fullest develop- 
ment. This they were almost entirely 
lacking, and yet the opponents of socialism 


}are constantly including Brook: Farm as 


among the most signal instances of social. 
istic failure. 


Grorce F. Minin. 


THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO 
SOCIAL SERVICH.* 


By Mer. F. Taytor, Epiror oF THE 
““ GLAMORGAN Free Press,’’ 
PONTYPRIDD. 


THERE is a natural association of ideas 
in the minds of many persons between 
an editor and a waste paper basket. Not 
even an editor is safe from the insatiable 
maw of that all-devouring xeceptacle 
of human hopes and aspirations. Believe 
me, if you can, I am a liberal and steady 
contributor to my own waste paper basket. 
It is in the eternal fitness of things and I 
would not have it otherwise. The waste 
paper basket has consumed my original 
address on ‘‘ The Church and its Relation 
to Social Service.’’ To the preparation of 
that address much time was devoted. 
Then I was told, plainly but kindly, that 
I was expected, as far as possible, to. be 
severely practical, to deal with concrete 
facts, and not to wander off into a discussion 
of} first. principles and abstractions, but 
bluntly to get on with the business. So at 
the eleventh hour, I began all over again. 

In effect, I suppose, what one is expected 
to do, is to adopt Squeers’ utilitarian 
methods of pedagogy. Spell window,. 
W —i—n—d—e-—r, and now go and 
clean it. 

That method of treatment requires large 
assumptions. May we take it for granted 
that we are all of one wmind,. freely 
admitting the clamant demands of social 
service ; all keenly alive to the cruel, naked, 
ugly realities of the social problems of 
modern industrial and urban communities, 
and a landless people; that we are all 
consumed with the white heat of a passion 
for social justice and righteousness, and 
aglow with the self-sacrificing love of 
human brotherhood? May we take: all 
that for granted, and assume that we are all 
of one mind as to the means and methods by 
which one of the oldest and most powerful 
of human organisations—the | Christian 
Church—can direct its manifold energies 
into the varied channels of useful and 
practical social service ? BS 

While I am most anxious to get at close 
quarters with practical questions of social 
service and the relation of the Church to. 
them, I fear it is not safe or wise to take 
too much for granted. Even if we are all 
liberal Free Churchmen, common experience 
would make one very cautious in assuming 


*A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
South-East Wales Unitarian Society at Swanseags 
on Monday afternoon, April 15,7- ~~ 
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that we have all escaped the human ten- 
dency to think in water-tight compartments 
and to divide ourselves and other folks into 
sheep and goats. 

‘* My friend,’’ said the solemn man, 
‘* have you ever done aught to make the 
community in which you live the better 
for your living in it? ”’ 

‘*T have done much,’’ replied the other 
humbly, ‘‘to purify the homes of my 
fellow beings.’’ 

‘* Ah,’’ continued the solemn man, 
with a pleased and beatific look, ‘‘ You 
distribute tracts ? ’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the humble man, ‘‘I 
clean carpets.’ 

It is this broad division of all sorts and 
conditions of men into tract distributors 
and carpet sweepers, as representing two 
schools of thought and distinct diversities 
of outlook on life, that presents the initial 
difficulty when one is asked to deal prac- 
tically with the question of the Church and 
its relation to social service. It would 
be nice to take the Church for granted and 
the clamant demands for social service as 
admitted, and get on with the business. 
But are we agreed on any common idea of 
the Church, its place and function in human 
society, and the need of and call to social 
service as a personal and communal obliga- 
tion? Or must we roughly classify our- 
selves as tract distributors and carpet 
sweepers. 

Must we not recognise that the majority 
of Churches are still in the elementary, 
tract-distributing stage—concerned more 
with precept than with practice? Is not 
the common idea of a Church “‘ other 
worldly ’’? Do we regard a Church as a 
separate, distinct and self-centred organisa- 
tion or society in the world, and yet not of 
it, its chief end a personal one—the sal- 
vation of the individusl’s immortal soul, 
preparing him for another world, and pro- 
viding spiritual nurseries and sanatoria 
for the treatment of sick souls, spiritual 
maladies, and moral weaknesses and de- 
formities ? That is the tract distribution 
idea. What can we say for the humble 
carpet sweeper ? 

Have we not to take account of the 
revolution in thought created by the 
theory of evolution and the conception 
of the organic unity of life? No one 
questions the paramount value of the in- 
dividual and his immortal soul. And all 
real lasting reformative effort must begin 
with the individual. Granted that, has not 
modern thought revolutionised our con- 
ception of the place and function of a 
Church in the organic life of a community ? 
The old individualistic conception of life, 
of man as an isolated atom, self-centred, 
self-contained, has to give place to the wider, 
nobler, surer conception of the essential 
organic unity of life as expressed in the 
individual and the aggregation of indivi- 
duals that constitute the organic life of the 
community. This revolution of thought 
has given us new ideas, new conceptions of 
the place and functions of a Church in a 
community. To the old-world individual- 
ist, this world was a ‘‘ wilderness’ in which, 
for a brief sorrowful space he sojourned—a 
wanderer and a pilgrim. His conception 
of this world was static, and heaven was 
a place. We see life as kinetic, ever 
moving, ever-changing, at no one moment 
fixed and stable. The world is what men 


make it, good or evil ; heaven is not a place 
but a state of being, it is here and now, 
for the Kingdom of God is within you. 

The tract distributor is right in insisting 
upon what he will term the religious founda- 
tion and the spiritual functions of a 
Church. He is right in insisting upon the 
pre-eminent importance of conversion 
and the salvation of the individual, of sup- 
plying the need in the human heart for 
association together in common worship, 
praise and prayer, and nourishment and 
instruction in religious and ethical ideals, or 
their husks and shells, creeds and doctrines. 

Yes, grant all that, but isn’t there some- 
thing to be said for the humble carpet 
sweeper ? The two aspects of the question 
expressed in these personalities, are not 
irreconcilably opposed or mutually des- 
tructive. They are but two facets of the 
truth; they each have their value, and 
both are indispensable. The two concep- 
tions merge into a wider and a nobler 
conception of life than either alone can 
afford. 

Indeed, is not the existence of a multi- 
tude of societies and organisations, with 
social, political, and philanthropic and 
humanitarian objects, an admission on the 
part of the Churches that the religious, 
ethical, and altruistic forces generated by 
them are too great and powerful to be 
confined within the narrow limits of that 
which they claim as their particular and 
special province. J think so. 

The ideal man, and therefore the ideal 
Church, in relation to social service and our 
common humanity, is a well-balanced and 
healthy combination of the tract distribu- 
tor and the carpet sweeper, and all that 
those two representatives of distinctive 
thought and activitvimply. The tract dis- 
tributor and carpet sweeper are each in 
splendid isolation, because they persist in 
thinking in water-tight compartments and 
maintaining artificial distinctions _ be- 
tween sacred and secular. Your Union 
for social service expresses this very clearly 
in its address. The founders of your 
National Conference Union for social ser- 
vice have done well to place first in the 
objects of the union, ‘‘ The careful 
study of the social problems of modern 
civilisation,’’ as a condition precedent to 
the undertaking of definite practical work 
towards its solution. And I am devoutly 
glad to read the next sentence, ‘‘ Such 
objects are to be attained as far as possible 
by action through the Churches on the roll 
of the Conference.’’ I have spoken of the 
revolution in thought created by the theory 
of evolution and the conception of the or- 
ganic unity of life. But I am reminded 
that there is no new thing under the sun, 
and our highest achievements seem to be to 
rediscover ancient truths and restate them 
in terms of current speech. For, after all, 
Christianity began as a social gospel, pure 
and simple. There is no time, and there 
is no need, to inquire why the Church has 
apparently drifted so far away from its 
earliest ideals. Churches, like all other 
organisations are subject to the same laws 
of development and change, of progress, and 
of decay; movement, not always vertical 
or horizontal, by no means ever in one 
direction. 

Here is a plain, simple problem. The 
tormenting evidences of social evils and 
the weltering mass of human misery will 


not give thinking men rest. There has 
awakened in men a social consciousness 
that has revolutionised our outlook on life. 
We have a profound conviction of the need 
for, and the immediate possibility of a 
regeneration of humanity, the re-birth 
of society. There are many organisations 
working in their several ways to attain 
that end; but the thought will give us no 
peace that the Church (speaking of it in its 
widest-sense) ought and must be the chief 
means for the individual and social redemp- 
tion of mankind. That deep-lying convio- 
tion is responsible for such anxious: in- 
quiries, as, why has the Church lost its hold 
on the masses? Itis responsible for the eager 
cry that the Church shall jettison its cargo 
of dead values, effete formularies and out- 
worn creeds and dogmas. In other words, 
that the Church shall once again lead the 
van and comprehend within the scope 
of its activities the forces which seek the 
ultimate regeneration of mankind. The 
unkindest cut of all is the cry, uttered in 
all sincerity, for the conversion of parsons 
and ministers to Christianity. The recep- 
tion of the New Theology by the parsons 
indicates how great is the problem that 
faces us. 

The first step in bringing the Church into 
right. ‘relationship with social service is 
to convert the occupants of the pulpit and 
the pew. Begin right there. 

The Churches have already all the neces- 
sary organisation to hand to discharge all 
the social service required for the regen- 
eration of humanity, and the re-birth of 
society. The Churches only first need 
sound and saving conversion. And a next 
indispensable preliminary is, to quote the 
words of Sir Oliver Lodge, the marshalling 
of an organised body of workers and 
thinkers, imbued with the right spirit and 
informed as to the real facts, devoted to the 
cause of goodness, and trained for the 
detection of long accustomed errors, and 
for the development of human life. 

In other words, the next step after con- 
verting the pulpit and pew is education 
and organisation. Facts first. Facts, 
uncontrovertible, of the pain, misery, 
and shame caused by human stupidity and 
human selfishness. 

For that reason, I welcome the develop- 
ment of adult classes and men’s brother- 
hoods. Some of them are poor and 
inadequate in conception and aims; but 
they are a right beginning. The intention 
is there, if the expression be lacking in 
lucidity and definiteness. These agencies 
have to learn the painful lesson, like you 
and I, as individuals, that right belief is 
vastly important, but that here and now 
right action is clamorously urgent. 

Let there be less of ‘‘ Whoso will be saved 
must thus think,’’ and more of ‘* Whoso- 
ever will save others let him do.’* The will 
of God is to be done on earth, here, now, 
right away. The Kingdom of God is 
within us, and must be lived in our daily 
lives. That is the secret of true social 
service, alike for the individual and for the 
Church. 

The Church, in its relation to social 
service, may be trusted-to follow the line 
of least resistance—in obedience to-a well- 
known law of development and progress. 
What I have said respecting the artificial 
distinctions between secular and sacred, 


‘ and our propensity for thinking in water- 
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I hope in some degree answers the very 
decided and emphatic objections: on the 
part of the great army of tract distributors 
to the Institutional Church. : 

‘The ultimate ideal of regenerated human 
society is a community in which there is 
no distinction of Church and State, 
and in which every common effort of life, 
social, civic, and political, is an act of 
worship and devotion. 

The Institutional Church is one of the 
most hopeful and promising stages in the 
development of the church’s efforts to 
solve the problem of its right relation to 
social service. We are distinctly ‘‘ getting 
on.’ Knowing how deeply rooted is the 
tract distributor idea in the average Church, 
no one need fear that the Institutional 
Church is likely to forget the paramount 
importance of giving attention to the 
individual and his spiritual needs. 

Following the line of least resistance, 
the Institutional Church may be regarded 
as a clear and definite response on the part 
of the Church to the social needs of the age. 
The industrial and commercial revolution 
has vitally affected all human relations, 
and especially the home and social life of the 
the people. The Church was bound to 
adapt itself to changed and changing 
conditions of social life. The Institutional 
Church is as yet in its infancy. It has 
infinite possibilities of good, infinite possi- 
bilities of development. Consider. only 
one phase of it. The severance and isola- 
tion of thousands of young people from 
home ties and influence. Can the Church 
hope to do its duty to these thousands of 
young people by its Sunday services, 
leaving them to their own devices and 
the manifold temptations of urban life on 
the remaining six days of the week ? 

Here is a concrete problem of social 
service, and some of the Churches are 
manfully striving to meet it. The efforts 
are tentative, halting, and often blunder- 
ing; but there is evidence of an earnest 
desire to do the will of God in practical 
service. 

It ought to be possible for the whole 
social life of a young person to attain its 
fullest development under the protecting 
care and guidance of the Church.. Where 
young people enjoy the inestimable privi- 
lege of true home life this need is not so 
apparent; but it exists even in that case 
to a certain extent. 

In this connection may I remind you, 
in conclusion, that the social problem is not 
merely a problem of poverty. One cannot 
possibly exaggerate the extent and in- 
tensity of the mass of poverty in the 
modern community, but it is only a part 
—admittedly a big part—of the social 
problem. There is a tendency—I even 
noticed it in the address of the Conference 
Union for Social Service—to give over 
emphasis to the economic side of the social 
problem, especially in relation to poverty. 

The sole justification for this or any other 
civilisation is its capacity to produce as its 
ultimate object an ever-increasing number 
of healthy, happy, joyous human beings. 
That is the social problem—civilisation 
its cause and cure. And while we are 
grappling with the economic perplexities 
of the poverty problem, let us remember 
that there is a positive as well as a negative 
side to social service, a constructive as well 


tight compartments, largely meets, and 


as a destructive work to which the Churches 
are called. The Institutional Church is at 
once an example and an inspiration. 

This organisation, or aggregation of 
organisations, is on sure safe ground, when, 
concurrently with efforts to awaken 
individual consciousness of the gross evils 
of modern civilisation; to encourage 
their systematic study and the practical 
application of remedies in everyday life, 
it directly aims at the promotion of a 
wider, healthier, happier, fuller and freer 
social life amongst all classes. 

Here is another ‘‘ next step’’ in the 
Church’s contribution to practical social 
service. Let each church realise that there 
is a social meaning and interpretation, as 
well as an individual one, of the Master’s 
words, “‘I have come that ye may have 
life, and that ye may have it more abun- 
dantly.”’ 

I have spoken of the Institutional 
Church’s efforts for the young life of the 
community. It must not stop at the 
young people. Can anyone contemplate 
unmoved the drab monotony, the dull 
depressing sameness and hopeless cheerless- 
ness of the lives of the great masses of 
our population ?. Industrial conditions all 
tend to rob a man of his individuality and 
reduce him to the level of a mere cog in 
the machine that manufactures wealth. 
It is the Church’s privilege and duty to 
rescue men and women from these life 
and soul destroying influences, to encircle 
them with the sunshine and the warmth 
of true social intercourse a large, full and 
free life. Here is work that lies ready to 
hand. We may not be able to solve at 
once the problems that afflict modern 
society, but each Church, while striving 
earnestly to spread a wider and deeper and 
surer knowledge of the roots of the evils that 
afflict our common humanity, and the 
remedies for those evils, can, and ought to 
be every day of the year an oasis of true 
social life in-the’arid wastes of the common 
life of our industrial communities. 


TO EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


How richly runs life’s record on for thee, 
Rounding the goal of five and eighty 
years, 
Meeting large issues with a front that 
cheers 
Wide legions of thy fellows, setting free 
Into the sunshine of thy liberty 
How many a soul companioned else with 
fears, 
How many a heart that sate erstwhile 
in tears, 
Teaching the world the worth of man to see. 
The heavenly kingdom dost thou still 
proclaim, 
Hen Christ’s good-will and peace across 
the land, 
The dignity of service in His name 
Whose praise is wrought in many an earnest 
band. 
And so may those who later tell thy fame 
Speak best thy praises as they ‘‘ lend a 
hand.”’ 
—Benjamin Reynolds Bulkeley, in April 
‘* New England Magazine.’’ 


To CorREsSPONDENTS :—Letters, &c., 
received from G. E. D., B. D. E., T. B. E., 
AJ HBO Sas J.-S. Hn Pho Moos, 
HS: Ss P? 83. C27. B. Leeks. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.: 
New Cuurcn Openine. 


THe new Richmond Hill Church, of 
which the foundation-stone was laid about 
a year ago, during the ministry of the late 
H. Kelsey White, was opened on Thursday, 
April 25, with special services of dedica- 
tion. 

The church, which is calculated to hold 
some 400 worshippers, is described as of 
English Gothic in style, consisting of nave, 
aisles, and chancel. It is built of Accring- 
ton pressed bricks, with granite columns. 
The cost is over £3,000, of which over 
£2,100 is in hand. 

At the opening, on Thursday afternoon, 
a procession proceeded from the school- 
room, where services have hitherto been 
held, to the church door, where a key was 
presented to Mrs. Enfield Dowson, that she 
might perform the opening ceremony.’ 

Mrs. Dowson, in accepting the key, 
thanked the congregation for the honour 
they had done her in asking her to open 
their beautiful new church. That was the 
beginning ofa new era of their work in Ash- 
ton. The church, for which they had 
worked so earnestly, was dedicated simply 
to the worship of Almighty God. She 
trusted that it would become to them 
a home truly belovid, and help in many 
a good cause, and be a centre of light and 
leading in the town. 

Mrs. Dowson then opened the door and 
passed in, followed by the choir, singing 
‘Lift up your heads.’” The church was 
quickly filled, among the congregation 
being a number of neighbouring ministers 
and friends from other congregations. 

The service of dedication included tho 
hymn ‘‘ Here, Lord, in faith we gather,’’ 
written for the stone-laying by Mr. 
Kelsey White, and the lessons were read 
by the Rev. John Barron, the newly 
appointed minister, and the Rev. W. C: 
Hall, the first minister and builder-up of 
the congregation. The Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson offered the prayer of dedication, 
and preached the sermon from 1 Cor. iv. 
13, ‘‘ We also believe, and therefore also 
we speak,’’? They were going forth, he 
said towards the close, with new power in 
Ashton in that beautiful new church. 
If they were to hold their place as 
ministers of Christian churches they must 
establish new social conditions in which 
the brotherhood of man would no longer 
be a mockery. Churches were not worthy 
of the name of Christian unless they 
placed social reform among their first 
purposes. So here to-day, he said in 
conclusion, I dedicate this beautiful church 
in fulfilment of many hopes, aspirations, 
and prayers and labours of your late 
young min‘ster. A free church, dedicated 
to the truth of Ged, to a worship accord- 
ing to conscience as dear as life itself, to 
the Christian life within your own souls, 
to the gathering in of young and old into 
the embrace of your pure and beautiful 
religion, to the work of social reform in 
the very spirit. of Him who went about 
doing good; may it be not the least 
influence in this town, and may you be 
among those who bring nearer this fair 
Kingdom of God. 

After the sermon Mr. H. H. Livesey 
sang a solo, “O Thou to whom in ancient 
time,’’ composed for the occasion by Mr. 
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James Broadbent. The collection amounted 
to £67 8s. 34d. . 

After tea in the New Jerusalem School, 
a meeting was held in the schoolroom, over 
which Mr. 8. Moss presided. The secre- 
tary, Mr. S. Wilkinson, gave a brief 
account of the movement in Ashton, 
begun in 1870, then abandoned for a time, 
but taken up again with special lectures 
and Mr. Hall’s ministry (which began in 
1897). Their school chapel was opened 
in 1900. For the new church they still 
had £900 to raise, and they wanted an 
organ. For this they were contemplating 
a bazaar. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dowson was moved by Mr. 8. Smethurst, 
seconded by Mr. Slater, and supported by 
the Revs. J. Barron and W. C. Hall. 

A further service of dedication was held 
in the evening, when the Mayor and 
Mayoress (Councillor and Mrs. F. Reyner) 
were among the congregation, The second 
hymn, “ Nor heaven nor earth can Thee 
contain,’? was written for the occasion by 
the Rev. W. C. Hall. He preached the 
sermon, from Isaiah Ix. 18, “ Thou shall 
call thy walls Salvation.”? In the course 
of it he made an earnest appeal to his old 
congregation not to trust the future, but 
to make it. “ Yesterday’s work is ended ; 
do to-day’s work to-day.’’ And he con- 
cluded :— 

“You have built a church, a beautiful 
church, and you will add to its beauty as 
times goes on and as you can, you will 
bring into it the skilful work of hands that 
can enhance it; but you have sct your- 
selves to build something still richer, a life 
within it, an activity of purpose, to make 
your own lives nobler, and t) fill the lives 
of others with the truth you know. Many 
will come here, seeking truth, and you will 
give it not in a creed, not by means of any 
ritual or form of worship not through any 
pulpit pronouncement. You will give it 
in your life. Religion has called you to 
tasks of self-sacrifice, and this building is 
an evidence of your compliance and 
fidelity. It calls you again to acts of 
self-sacrifice, to give life unto the regenera- 
tion of mankind. There are souls in this 
town who expect at your hands the grace 
of God; there are souls, believe me, who 
can only find His Kingdom here. No 
man will enter heaven because he can 
bring the evidence of a multitude that his 
doctrine was sound. He will enter heaven 
as God says unto him ‘ Well done,’ for the 
saving of a soul. I ask the people of this 
town, in which I began my work as a 
Christian minister, to believe that this 
church stands not: in antagonism against 
any other, however - distinctive be the 
Specific opinions herein proclaimed, but to 
accept it into their midst as a ‘witness 
that some of their number, who generally 
call themselves Unitarians, are eager to 
save souls for God by declaring the truth 
which God: has revealed to them, and 
giving forth to their brethren ‘the strength 
and life which He has vouchsifed. “God 
lay upon this church His own hands for 
its consecration, and upon all its ~ people 
His holiness. Gcd bless you all as disciples 
and brethren of Jesus Christ.’ - = =. 

The special opening services were con- 
tinued on Sunday, when Mr. Hall was 
again the preacher. The collection on the 
two days amounted altogether to £106, 
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© Astley. —-The annual sermons were preached 
on Sunday, by the Rev. R. 8.. Redfern, of 
Leigh, whose earnest, thoughtful sermons were 
highly appreciated by large congregations. The 
singing was by an augmented choir, accom- 
panied by a string band, under the leadership, 
of Mr. A. Hunsworth, J.P. The collections 
despite the unfavourable weather, amounted to 
£21 9s. 

Heywood.—On Sunday last, the annual 
Sunday-school services were conducted by the 
Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford, who preached 
two very appropriate and inspiring sermons, 
The musical part of the services was very efi- 
ciently rendered by the choir, which was largely 
augmented by the children and the elder 
scholars of the Sunday-sehool. The chapel was 
well filled, but owing to the unfavourable 
weather on the day, which made it inconvenient 
for many friends in the neighbouring churches 
to attend, it did not present the crowded 
appearance that is customary at these times. 
The offertories amounted to £47. 

Horwich.—To the memory of their Jate 
minister, Rev. Richard C. Moore, who died 
somewhat suddenly nearly a year ago at the 
age of forty-one, the congregation have placed 
a rose~Wwindow of stained glass representing 
“Christ and the children,” in the gable behind 
the pulpit, with a brass plate underneath the 
picture bearing a suitable inscription. Rey. J. 
J. Wright, of Chowbent, conducted a special 
service on Sunday afternoon last in connection 
with thé unveiling and dedication of this 
window. Notwithstanding the very inclement 
weather there was a large attendance of members 
and friends, 

London: Bell-street.—The girls’ club gave 
their annual drill display on Wednesday even- 
ing, the senior class having heen admirably 
trained by Miss Alice Gardner, the Junior class 
by Miss C.R. Holland. The drill included a 
good deal of gymuastics, dumb bells, clubs, 
jumping, &c., as well as a fascinating Maypole 
dance for the little ones, and the whole display 
was much enjoyed, both by the audience and the 
girls themselves. At the close they presented 
their two teachers with bouquets of white roses, 
and the Rey. V. D. Davis, who presided, dis- 
tributed the badges to the four girls of the 
senior class and seven of the junior, who had 
gained their colours for regular attendance, good 
conduct, and good work. 

London: Highgate.—The Band of Hope 
held its annual meeting on-Wednesday, April 24, 
the President, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, in the 
The proceedings opened with the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, followed by the 
distribution of medals and prizes by Miss Bredall, 
who also gave a charming address. The 
members afterwards delighted their audience 
(which consisted of over two hundred people) with 
a little musical play ‘‘ Cinderella.” Thus was 
closed a most successful year’s work. 

Manchester: Broughton.—On April 28, 
the Sunday-school anniversary services were 
held, the attendances constituting a record for 
the church. The services were conducted by 
the Rev. Hy. Dawtrey, who preached in the 
evening on **The Leadership of Jesus.”. In the 
afternoon the scholars rendered a cantata, «The 
Dawn of Spring,” when the church was-crowded 
to excess, The whole of the collections ate to 
be devoted to the Sunday-school. : é 


Manchester : Upper Breok Street.— 
The Sunday School anniversary services were 
held on Sunday last, the evening preacher 
being the Rev. W. L. Schroeder, There were 
good congregations, and the collections showed 
a great improvement on recent years. On 
Saturday and Monday last the elder scholars 
gave an excellent performance of ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” The chapel report, which 
has. just. been issued, shows that the school and 
congregation are steadily: improving. -Sixty-’ 
one new members joined the Church last year, 
twenty-seven. of them elder scholars from the 
Sunday-school. The only anxiety is in regard 
to finance. The Czty News of last Saturday 
contained a good report of an address given by 
the Rev. C. Peach at the A1ts Club -on-the 
oecasion of the annual Shakespeare celebration, 
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the subject being ‘The Supernatural Element 
in Shakespeare.” : : 


Midland Sunday School Association.— 


The thirty-first annual meeting was held on 
Saturday, April 27, at the Old Meeting Church, 
Birmingham. The Rev. Thomas Paxton pre- 
sided at the business meeting, and among 
those present were Mr. Ion Pritchard, rerresent- 
ing the Sunday School Association, and Mr. 
Godfrey, the North Midland Association. 
The report gave statistics of the thirteen schools 
of the district, and recorded the great success 
of the Annual Scholars’ Service in the Birming- 
ham Town Hall. The address by Dr. Crothers 
to the teachers was also very successful. .In 
the autumn of Jast year, Mr. Worthington, of 
Stourbridge, invited the teachers to a garden 
party, about 100 accepting the invitation. The 
committee regretted that they were unable to 
open the teachers’ preparation class, but an 
effort would be madein that direction during 
the winter months Also thas the Association 
hoped to be in possession of a lantern shortly. 
The visitors reported in their visits the many 
agencies in connection with the schools, such 
as Bands of Hope, Guilds, Benevolent and Pro 
vident clubs, Savings Banks, Recreation classes, 
Cricket and Football club, Girls’ and boys’ 
clubs, &c., which were the means of keeping the 
elder scholars to the schools and churches. The 
Rev. J. W. Austin was elected president for the 
ensuing year, and the Rev. ‘I’, Paxton and Miss 
Twist, bon. secretaries. A very hearty welcome 
was given to Mr. Jon Pritchard and Mr. 
Godfrey. Mr. C. M. Stocker was thanked for his 
services a3 hon. sec. during the past three years, 
other duties having compelled his resignation. 
Tea was provided in the school-room by the 
teachers of the Old Meeting schools, and a con- 
ference was held, when the Rev. J. W. Austin 
presided, and a paper was read by the Rey. 
W. J. Clarke on ‘‘'The Aim and Qualifications of 
the? Sunday-school ‘Teacher.’? A discussion 
followed, and votes of thanks brought a success- 
ful meeting to a close. : 

Newport, Mon.—After being in temporary 
charge of this church for more than six months, 
the Rey. S. Burrows terminated his present 
visit on Sunday last, when good congregations 
assembled to hear his farewell sermons. On 
Thursday evening, Apri] 25, a very pleasant 
social gathering was held, when the opportunity 
was taken to present Mr. Burrows with a silver- 
mounted inkstand, suitably inscribed, as a mark 
of the congregation’s regard, and in recognition 
of his good and helpful work for the church. 
Mr. W. Pritchard presided, and the presentation 
was made by Mr. Banks, the oldest member of 
the church. Mr. Burrows gratefully acknow- 
ledged the gift and the kindness they had shown 
to Mrs. Burrows and himself. ; 

North East Lancs. Sunday-school Union. 
—On Saturday, April 27, the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, of Birmingham, was present at a meet- 
ing held at Trafalgar-street, Burnley, and gave 
an address. As President of the National Con- 
ference he ‘said, he would take the opportunity 
of dealing with some of the work which the- 
Conference was engaged upon. Mentioning first 
the matter of young people's guilds he advo- 
cating the formation of such societies amongst our 
churches as one of the best means of attaching 
the elder scholars to the church. The Social 
Questions committee was also doing agood work - 
in! preparing syllabuses for the adoption of the 
churches that wished to take up a systematic 
study of the various social problems which are’ 
pressing for solution. Mr. Wood pointed out 
that the church could not t:ke sides as betweea 
individualists, collectivists, socialists, and cthers, 
but he urged that it would be neglecting one of 
its chief duties if it did not see to it -that-its- 
members had the opportunity of ascertaining. 
the facts with regard to the social problems, 
leaving the individual to draw his own conclu- 
sions from those facts. Lastly, reference was 
made to the shortage of supply of students for 
the ministry. Mr. Wood urged the uecessity 
for careful wa'ch being made on the part of the 
minister and others for any young person who 
showed any desire to take up this most im- 
portant calling, and to give all the encourage-~ 
ment-possible, --An interesting discussion — fol- 
lowed, in which the Revs..A. W..Fox, J.. Islan 
Jones, J. I. Jenkihs (chairman), Messrs. Mackie, 
Lowcock, Harrison, Hird, Hargreaves, and 
others took part. 

Whitchurch, Salop (Welcome meeting). 
-—-On Tuesday, April 23, a public tea-meeting 

’ was held to welcomes the recently appointed 
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minister (Rev. W. J. Pond). The Rev. J.C. 
Street, Shrewsbury, delivered the charge to the 
minister, and in a very earnest, impressive 
address, reminded him of the sacredness of the 
position to which he was called, the grave re- 
sponsibilities that devolved upon him, and that 
he was a servant, not only of God, but of the 
people. The Rey. E. E, Lovell (Baptist), as 
the senior Nonconformist minister of the town, 
welcomed Mr. Pond to Whithurch, and ex- 
pressed a hope that he would take an active 
part in civic as wellas religious life outside his 
own church. The charge to the congregation was 
delivered by the Rey. of. A. Brinkworth, Saffron 
Walden, president of the General Baptist 
Assembly. In reply, Mr. Pond said he had 
come as a humble worker in the Master’s vine- 
yard. His aim was not to preach theology, but 
the simple practical Gospel of Christ. He re- 
cognised but one creed, the only one his Master 
taught, viz., ‘“‘the Fatherhood of Ged and 
Brotherhood of man,” and it was his aim to 
inspire them to ‘‘ Live that cieed and hold up 
to earth the torch Divine, to be what thou 
prayest to be made, and let the Victor’s step be 
thine,’ He was not going to make extravagant 
promises, but would do his best, and hoped 
that ‘to bis virtues they would-be ever kind, 
and to his faults a little blind.” Other speakers 
were the Revs. H. Fisher Short (Crewe), 
A. Thompson (Dudley), D. Davis (Nantwich), 
and E. Evans (Chester), and Mr. H. Coventry 
(New Brighton), and the chairman, Mr. G. 
Groom (Whitchurch). There were several friends 
present from Shrewsbury, Nantwich, Crewe, 
and Chester. By this very practical sympathy 
from distant sister churches Mr. Pond and his 
congregation were much encouraged. The Rev. 
J. A. Brinkworth had preached on the previous 
Sunday, both morning and evening. 

Styai.—Of presentations there are many and 
of various kinds, but it will be agreed that a 
presentation of a large carved oak mantel- 
piece to a newly built chapel room by an octo- 
genarian, who had carved it herself, is some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Such a presentation 
was made on. Saturday, April 13, to the 
Norcliffe Chapel new council room by Miss 
Hankinson, the sister-in-law of the late Dr. 
Brooke Herford. There were no two opinions 
about the solidity and beauty of the work, which 


had occupied Miss Hankinson four or five hours |. 


- a day for some ten weeks. The council room 
was filled with a great company of friends to 
receive the gift and to celebrate Miss Hankin- 
son’s long connection with the chapel and 
schools, and to record their gratitude to her for 
her untiring helpfulness in all good works. 
After a few introductory words by the minister 
and an enthusiastically acclaimed little speech 
by Miss Hankinson, Mr. H. P. Greg (the chair- 
man of the chapel) received the gift on behalf 
of.the chapel. The Rev. P. M. Higginson 
was present, and spoke of the past and of the 
period of his lengthened ministry at Styal, and 
of Miss Hankinson’s record as a worker. Old 
members of the chapel, women and men, old 
scholars and fellow members of Miss Hankinson 
arose, and in the eloquence of gratitude and 
enthusiasm called their benefactress blessed. 
There was a good programme of music. 
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SUNDAY, May 5. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Juss= Hreperson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuckrr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. H. Jonus, B.A. : 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Dr. Brat C. Guosx, 
M.A. q 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, J.M. Rozpartson, M.A., M.P., ‘The Way 
{o Utopia,” and 7, W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church - street, 11.15, Mr. JEssE 
HiprErson, and 6.30, Mr. GzEorce Warp. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Gortanp, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PrrRgis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuiyes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.20, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. © 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7. Rev. T. 
E. M. Epwarbs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F, Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHarLEs 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High. 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 


Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. | 


J. Page Hoprps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission. Bethna 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coormr, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Davin BatsILuis. : 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frtrx Tavuor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHauL, and 7, Mr. EpwarpD CAPLEToN. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
FB. W. G. Foar, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, Sundsy School 
Anniversary and Flower Services, 11, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps, 3, Mr. A. PHarAoH; 6.30, 
Mr. T. Evvior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. Gnorce 
CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MumMERY. 
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PROVINCIAL. 
Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowELt. A 
Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGze. 
BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 
BourNemMoutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane-Chapel, 10.30 and 6,30, 
Rev. E. Cerepic Jonus, M.A. ~ 


“The Children’s. 
Treat 


6 Bweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
Ede ie growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. - 
It is as nourishing ag it is delicious. 


Grakly, ho@b 
abbey, wrk, gmk, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


». MAMUFAGTORY : LOWDOH, W.0, 


BriaHTon, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prirsttey PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. W. Warknr, of Buxton. 

CamBripan, Assembly Hall, 11.30, Rey. F. K. 
FREEsTonN. : 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50- 
Rey. J. H. Surru. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenxrn Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11. 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Guvevmr, B.A. 

Hastrmves, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

Lutcrestrr, Free Christian Church, 1i and 6.30, 

Mr. Straniry Mertror, B.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernust Parry. 

LiverPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Gwitym Evans. 

LivEeRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpaERs, B.A. 

Marpstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FarquHaRson. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
OvpGERs. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarzoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.80, 
Rev. OTTWELL Bryns. 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srreert, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wi~LIAM Acar. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. KE. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 
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IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
H, Vancr, B.D. 


s 
WALES. 
ApERystwitH, New. Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 


NEWPORT, Mon., Charles-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. 8. Burrows, 


Se 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


CapEToWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


“MIZE ONITY.”’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—Is. 6d. a year; 92. 
per dozen; 3s. 6a. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Maucuester. 


HURCH or SCHOOL ORGAN.—The 
disused Organ of Aberdeen Unitarian 
Congregation for Sale. Old but still useful. 
Price very low.—W. F. McRops, Sec., 135, 
Spital, Aberdeen. 


RS. STANLEY and her Daughters 

desire to thank all the friends who have 

sent kind letters and messages of sympathy. 

The large number received prevents them from 

making a more personxl acknowledgment.— 
14, Montrell-road, Strsatham Hill, ’$.W. 


BIRTH. 
VauGHAN.—On April 23, at Old Meeting 
Parsonage, Mansfield, to Rev. and Mrs, F, 
Heming Vaughan, a daughter, 
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CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND UNITARIAN 
WORKERS’ UNION. 


AITN UO AEs REBETIN Go 
T 


A 
ESSEX HALL, 
Oa THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 23, 
at 2 o'clock, 
Mrs. W. BLAKE ODGERS in the Chair, 
Supported by 


Miss TAGART, Miss RAWLINS, 
The Revs. H. BopELL SmitH, & R. NEWELL. 


Chair taken at 2 o'clock. Tea at 4 o'clock. 
Friends and supporters heartily welcomed. 
Fare a Cad a ET OE 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_—o-—. 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 

for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED, refined Gentlewoman, 25 

to 30, as NURSERY GOVERNESS. 

Boys 3 and 5. Good Disciplinarian essential — 
GARDNER, 13, Esplanade, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


ADY desires post as COMPANION 

or LADY-HELP where maid is kept. 

Domesticated, good needlewoman.—C, S., 110, 
Markhouse-road, Walthamstow, N.E. 


IVERPOOL.—Day or half-day 
engagement required by lady as COM- 
PANION or NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
Eecepeionas references.—L. K., 66, Avondale- 
road. 


EQUIRED on June 1, ASSISTANT 
TEACHER for the Singleton School 

for Training Girls for Domestic Service, 
Dublin. Apply for all particulars to Miss H. 
M. Hurton, Wyckham, Dundrum. Co. Dublir, 


ITUATION wanted as COMPANION 
HELP or HOUSEKEEPER. Thoroughly 
domesticated, cheerful, active, reliable—Miss 
JONES, 25a, Prince Alfred-road, Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 
ANTED, a post as COMPANION 
HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANION 
HELP where maids are kept. Experienced.— 
F., 9, South View, Higher Woodley, nr. Stock- 
port, Cheshire. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnenoz, Bart., J.P., 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupasx, A.R.1.B.A, 

Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HarpcastbE, RENCE. 

F.S.1. Miss Orman. 

STEPHEN SHAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

12 years. | 15 years, | 18 years, | 21 years. 
018 4] 015 6 | 014 2 aa 


| 10 years. 
"10 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


() eee ROAD UNITARIAN 
SCHOOL, MANCHESTER. 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES, May 5, 1907. 
Preacher: Rev. A. Cuntirre Fox, B.A. (of 
Moss Side), 10.45 a.m. and 6.20 p.m. 

AYTERNOON at 3 o'clock, SCHOLARS’ 
FLOWER SERVICE. 
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Board and Residence, 


ee 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 


50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 


Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mra, and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnery P. PorrTer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, batbing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance; or 
Apartments.—Apply, Rev. C. J. STREET, 
64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mre. VIiCKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SOUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence. 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


LIFF COTTAGE, LEE, near 

ILFRACOMBE, beautifully situated. — 

To Let furnished, any time from now till 

June 15th. Tennis court and garden down 

to beach. 7 bedrooms. Close to golf links.— 

Apply, Hon. Mrs. Gipson, Clonlea, Sandyford, 
Co. Dublin. 


AMPSTEAD.—TO LET, furnished, 
July and August, roomy and convenient 
FLAT : 2 sitting and 4 bedrooms, good kitchen 
and offices. Two minutes from Heath, close to 
Tube station.—Apply by letter to Miss L. 
Brooke Hervrorb, 1a, Christ Church-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


# HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


Ww This. well - appointed and commodious Hote B 
my has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms 
*| Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining. & 
f] Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard § 
= Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
f= Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from® 
Hy 3S. to 53. per night. Inclusive charge forg 
—@ Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast @ 
= and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 
7 Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
a Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcraft,” London. 


Eos DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
on Tuesday evening, May 14,at Unity Church, 
Upper-street, Islington. 


The chair will be taken at 8 o'clock by 


CHaRLes W, Jones, Esq., J.P. of Liverpool. 


MAY 4, 1907. — 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Ceaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Schools, etc. 


een 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LoNDON,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
LiL1an TALBOT, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 
AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Term began on Thursday, Ape 25th. 
Prospectus on application. OARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL; 
) ABERYSTWYTH. : 
Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ECULAR EDUCATION. 


A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are 


The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
ideal surroundings, and by a well studied 
dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaption of method to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply Miss CLarK, Coombe 
Hill School, Westerham, Kent, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON AND THE 
SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


“ ASSEMBLY SUNDAY,” May 12, 


When it is hoped Collections will be made on 
behalf of the Assembly’s Funds in all the 
Churches which are on the Roll of the 


Assembly. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
Hon. Sec. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-sircet, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not luter than Twelve o’clack on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


: £8. d. 
_PER PaGE .. seen eee 6 0 0 
HaLF-PaGe .. ee 000), 
Per CoLuMNn... ioe vane 0.0 
IncH IN COLUMN ... eee 0 on 
Special Terms for a Serieg 


Feinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, london, B.C.,and Published for thePro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, atthe Office, 3, Essex-street , 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
i sleds OHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday 
ay 4, 1907. 
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Mr. C. Lionet Briggs, who writes from 
Woodlands, Cranborne, near Salisbury, 
sends us an earnest appeal for help towards 
the relief of the Russian peasantry, 
suffering from appalling famine. There 
are millions starving, Mr. Briggs writes, 
‘‘and their would-be helpers, who have 
been struggling to keep body and soul 
together through the long winter, are now 
on the point of having to give it all up 
from lack of funds, The Society of 
Friends—as in the great famine of 1890- 
91—has been foremost in our country to 
respond, as a religious body, to the claims 
of humanity, and by their fine generosity 
have shown once again the vitality and 
breadth of their religion.’ 

Mr. Brices appeals to our ministers and 
congregations to take their part in rousing 
the sympathies of their fellow citizens, in 
this great need, and he makes the follow- 
ing offer to any congregation within 
reasonable distance of Salisbury, that 
is willing to take the matter up :— 

“‘T should be glad to help by a lantern 
lecture, giving some of my impressions of 
Russia and her people from a couple of 
visits to the country, an acquaintance- 
ship with Leo Tolstoy and a long sojourn 
with Russians in Hngland—provided a 
lantern could be supplied and my expenses 
paid.’ Contributions to the Famine 
Fund may be sent to Mr. Isaac Sharp, 
Secretary of the Society of Friends, 12, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. 


In addition to Miss Richmond, of Wel- 
lington, and the Rey. R. W. Boynton, of 
St. Paul’s, Minnes., we are glad to learn that 
the Pretestantenbond of Holland will be 


represented at the Whit-week meetings by 
Professor B. D. Eerdmans, of Leiden, 
whom so many will remember as the ener- 
getic secretary of the international meetings 
at Amsterdam, and who took a prominent 
part in the London meetings in 1901. Dr. 
H. L. Oort, of Utrecht, who is to preach at 
the Dutch Church in Austin Friars on the 
following Sunday, will also attend. The 
Rev. Herman Haugerud, minister of the 
newly founded Unitarian church at Chris- 
tiania, will take part in the anniversary 
proceedings, and we are also to have the 
pleasure of welcoming our venerable friend, 
Matthias Jochumsson from Iceland. The 
attendance of ministers from this country, 
notwithstanding that so many are going 
to America later in the year, will be above 
the average. Upwards of one hundred 
ministers have already ‘intimated their 
intention of being present. 


AN important and interesting meeting 
was held at Exeter Hall, on Monday, to 
consider a proposal to hold a conference 
representing the various religions of the 
world immediately before the assembling 
of the Hague Conference next June, with 
the object of demonstrating the unanimity 
of all religious faiths in the cause of peace. 
The circular summoning the meeting was 
signed by the Bishops of Hereford and 
Ripon, and by leading representatives of 
orthodox Nonconformity ; it also had the 
names of Dr. J. Hstlin Carpenter and the 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, both of whom 
were present and took part in the proceed- 
ings. The Bishop of Hereford was called 
to the chair. He pleaded eloquently for a 
united expression from every possible reli- 
gious organisation upon the necessity for 
now taking a forward step in the direction 
of lessening the evils and possibilities of 
war. He was of opinion that the mass of 
the people in every country in Europe, 
upon whom the burden and suffering of 
war chiefly rested, were far more deter- 
minedly in favour of peace than the rulers 
and diplomatists of the world imagined. 
It was agreed to appoint a small com- 
mittee to prepare a suitable memorial, 
and to enter into communication with the 
various religious bodies with the view of 
presenting it to the representatives of the 
nations at the Hague. The secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion was elected to serve on this committee. 


““Lorp Rosesery, as Chancellor of the 
University of London, presided on Wed- 
nesday at the presentation of degrees, 
and gave his annual address. In the 
evening a new departure was made, for 
at the instance of a body of students a 
special service was held in Westminster 


Abbey, the Chancellor and other dignitaries 
of the University taking part. The cer- 
vice was mainly choral, and the sermon 
was preached by the Dean. 


Tue difficulty of imparting ‘‘ religious 
education’’ in our public elementary 
schools has received fresh illustration in the 
case of the Preston syllabus, to which our 
friend, the Rev. C. Travers drew attention 
in our columns last week. The vague pro- 
vision of the statute that no formulary dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination is 
to be taught evidently affords room for 
serious abuse. Details were abundantly 
supplied in Mr. Travers’s communication. 
Last week a remarkable discussion on the 
point took place at Preston, under the 
chairmanship of the Mayor, the debaters 
being the general body of Nonconformists 
on the one side, and on the other Dr. Rigg, 
a stalwart Anglican, who appears to have 
taken a prominent share in the drawing 
up of the syllabus. The discussion clearly 
showed that, in the opinion of the Non- 
conformists, a very decided Anglican colour 
had been given to the religious instruction 
prescribed; since in addition to the Apostles’ 
Creed, responses and prayers from the Book 
of Common Prayer are ordered to be used. 


Dr. Riee, who must have the full credit 
of his opinions as he had publicly invited 
the debate, had little difficulty in sheltering 
the action of the Local Authority behind 
the usage of some other education authori- 
ties; and though apparently he had no 
special affection for Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
in general, he was grateful for that states- 
man’s opinion that the Apostle’s Creed was 
not ‘distinctively sectarian. Mr. Travers, 
in a speech which a local journal commends 
in unreserved terms of admiration, showed 
the syllabus to be specially ill-conceived 
from the point of view of the children, who 
must be dosed beyond measure with 
Biblical lore, if the regulations are carried 
out. He pointed to a recent declaration by 
a large number of the clergy, including men 
of high rank as scholars and dignitaries, 
‘* that it is not without grave responsibility 
and peril that any of us should build the 
faith of souls primarily upon details of New 
Testament narrative, the historic validity 
of which must ultimately be determined in 
the court of trained research.’’ . Dr. Rigg 
with dexterous design, sought to put the 
Evangelical Nonconformists against Mr, 
Travers, but the attempt failed. Let us 
hope that this sense of community of injury 
may not only bring the non-Anglicans 
closer together, but suggest to Anglicans 
themselves to try a more liberal course, in 
the best interests of all concerned, but 
especially of the children. 
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THe Rev. R. J. Campbell may cer- 
tainly adopt the language of the Psalmist 
who said (P.B.V.), ‘‘I am become as 
it were a monster unto many.’’ At the 
last annual meeting of the Sheffield Dis- 
trict Methodist New Connexion churches 
a resolution as follows was unanimously 
carried, the Rev. Principal Clemens being 
in the number of those who supported it :— 
‘That in view of the strong feeling 
against the doctrine propounded by the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, and because of the posi- 
tion he has taken being widely divergent 
from evangelical truth as believed by our 
churches, this meeting is convinced it is 
very undesirable, and likely to lead to 
great trouble, if he be allowed to preach 
at any service connected with the Con- 
ference, official or otherwise, and strongly 
appeal to the local and annual com- 
mittees to take such steps a may be neces- 
sary to cancel the engagement at any cost.”’ 


Independent Dissenters. 


applied to the 
power to vary the articles. 
ment of belief which it was proposed to 


position of the present time, and is as 
follows :— 

“The unity of the Godhead as Father,Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The Incarnation, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension of the Only Begotten 
Son of the Father in Jesus Christ, who is 
our Propitiatory sacrifice, our Redeemer, 
our Judge, the sole Head of His Church. 

‘“The Quickening, Indwelling, Guiding, 
and Sanctifying of the Holy Spirit. 

« The Revelation of God’s Grace to man 
and of man’s duty to God in the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


THERE is enough in this modern state- 
ment to disagree with, and it is a matter 
of regret that these close trust deeds are 
still perpetrated. But the old trust is 
much stronger, and includes, inter alia, 
‘* The utter depravity of Human Nature,’’ 
“* the resurrection of the body,’’ and ‘‘the 
eternal punishment of the wicked.’’ These 
positions are now passed by in silence, 
and may be regarded as outgrown in the 
denominational counsels. 


Later, in the same meeting, a resolution 
was passed exhorting the members to 
contend earnestly for the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints, and asking that 
in legal documents and doctrinal standards 
for the church in the future (7.e., as in- 
corporated in the new United Methodist 
Church) everything may be done to safe- 
guard ‘‘our evangelical and Scriptural 
character as a true branch of the Catholic 
Church.’’ The comment that must have 
been made inwardly by some of those who 
heard this resolution would be.a reference 
to the fact that the City Temple, whose 
pastor is shunned as an unbeliever, and 
compared to Joseph Barker, is strictly 
safeguarded by legal documents from 
Socinian or even Arminian heresy. It is 
interesting to remember that Joseph 
Barker, to whom reference was made by 
more than one speaker, after passing 
through various phases of doubt and belief, 
ended as member of a Methodist church, 
and died professing that he trusted in 
Christ for salvation. 


Tue Charity Commissioners, however, 
have no power to grant relief of conscience. 
With regard to the doctrinal trust, it 
seemed to them ‘‘ that the proposal in- 
volved a material alteration in the main 
purpose of the charity, that is to say, the 
maintenance of a specified form of worship 
in accordance with specified doctrines ; and 
that we were not competent to authorise 
such a change, whether by scheme or 
otherwise under our ordinary jurisdiction. 
The proposal, however, appeared to us 
to be one which, with certain modifications, 
was reasonable and desirable. But it also 
appeared to us that the object could not 
be obtained without the authority of an 
Act of Parliament.’’ 


Ar a large and enthusiastic meeting 
held in Exeter Hall, the Rev. Marshall 
Hartley, as treasurer of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society, said that 
the report he had to present was probably 
the most satisfactory that had ever been 
given to a Methodist missionary meeting 
in that hall, at any rate within living 
memory; £11,200 had been raised in 
additional subscriptions, giving claim upon 
a contingent £10,000 more, which had been 
promised, and in all the total income for 
the year amounted to £208,307. One 
speaker had the boldness to make the sug- 
gestion that the society should send its 
surplus to the Church Missionary Society 
or the Baptist Society, and thought if each 
society would do something of that sort 
they might all claim to be in the Apostolic 
succession. 


Turis month’s World’s Work, “an 
illustrated magazine of national efficiency 
and social progress,’’ completes the first 
half-yearly volume under the new editor, 
Mr. Chalmers Roberts. It isa special 
Trish number, telling of this year’s Exhi- 
bition in Dublin, of various forms of 
industry, of women as well as men, all 
fully illustrated, and of the ‘‘ wonderful 
growth of the Irish League.’’ There are 
six full-page portraits of ‘‘men who are 
making Ireland,’’ 7.e., the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Sir Antony Macdonnell, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Mr. Redmond, the 
Chief Secretary, and the Marquis of 
Ormonde, President of the Exhibition: 


In the April Atlantic Monthly, Mr. H. 
W. Boynton has an article on “ Mr. Shaw 
as Critic.’’? ‘However we may disrelish 
his appearance, however we may distrust 
his premises, and discredit his conclusions, 
we must perforce yield him the attention 
due to sincerity of impulse and integrity 
of conduct. We cannot dismiss him with 
ashrug.”’ So the article concludes. 
Then turn on to the pages devoted to 


THERE is some sense of strangeness 
in discovering in a Parliamentary paper 
material for studying the historical 
development of Christian theology. But 
a reference to the recently issued re- 
port of the Charity Commissioners is 
very instructive in this respect. <A 
chapel at Kingswood, formerly known as 
‘“Mr. Whitefield’s’Room,’’ had been used 
since 1802 by the denomination of Psdo- 


substitute illustrates the official dogmatic 
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baptist Congregationalists or Peedobaptist 
The trust deeds 
contain twelve doctrinal statements, several 
of which are scarcely credible to-day, 
and the Congregational authorities have 


Commissioners — for 
The state- 


the Contributors’ Club, and by no means 
overlook the bit on “ The Pessimistic 
Pose,’’ where we seem to have fallen into 
company again with the author of Miss 
Muffe?s Christmas Party, and The 
Pardoner’s Wallet. 


In the May Calendar of Trinity Church, 
Glasgow, Dr. Hunter records the words of 
tribute he spoke at the morning service on 
April 21 concerning the late Robert 
Maclehose, of the well-known firm of 
Glasgow publishers. After announcing the 
anthem, ‘‘I heard a voice from Heaven 
saying unto me, Write, from henceforth, 
Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord,” Dr. Hunter~ said: ‘‘ Instead of 
the usual ‘ Dead March,’ I am asking you 
to sing these words of Christian faith and 
hope in memory of one who has been for 
many years a devoted servant of our 
Church, and who gave, as far as his slender 
physical strength would allow him, much of 
his time and thought and energy to pro- 
moting the best interests of this congrega- 
tion. I refer to Mr. Robert Maclehose— 
a brave and beautiful soul whom it was 
a joy to know, and whose memory will long 
live in many hearts. We can illspare him, 
For he was not an ordinary or average 
member of the Church, but one who stood, 
and stood with an undivided and earnest 
heart, for the ideals of this independent 
community of Christian worshippers. He 
was in many respects one of my best helpers, 
wise in his counsel, and ever ready to serve, 
grudging no pains in order that he might do 
well what he undertook to do. I attempt 
no eulogy, but I cannot let this hour pass 
without one simple word of grateful recog- 
nition and remembrance.’’ The services 
at Trinity Church to-morrow are to be 
conducted by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
of Nottingham, and on Whit Sunday by 
the Rey. HE. I. Fripp, of Clifton. 


Lonpon Laymen’s Crius.—The fourth 
annual dinner and general meeting of the 
club was held at the Inns of Court Hotel 
on Monday evening, the President, Mr. 
Harold Wade, in the chair. The report 
gave a most satisfactory account of the 
Club, which has now 88 members, including 
the full complement of 10 ministers. 
The successful effort made by the Club to 
carry forward Dr. Herbert Smith’s work 
for the Boston Conference Fund was 
recorded, and also the gift of the 
challenge shield for gymnastic competi- 
tions among teams from our London 
churches. It was 
Sir Edwin Durning - Lawrence had 
promised another challenge shield 
for a swimming league competition 
among lads’ clubs. The regular meetings 
of the club were recorded, at the first of 
which, last October, the Rev. 8S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., was 
welcomed as the guest of the evening, 
and gave an address on “ Unitarian 
Laymen and their Work in America.” 
The President was very warmly thanked 
for his services to the club during his 
term of office, and Mr. A. Savage Cooper 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year, and Mr. Percy Preston vice-presi- 
dent. The hon. secretary, Mr. E. Benford 
Hall, and the treasurer, Mr. W. Fitchett 
Wurtzburg, were re-elected, with-hearty 
thanks for their services to the club. 


also reported that - 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue literary world is sad this week for 
the death of Ian Maclaren, and the Churches 
mourn in John Watson a strong and popu- 
lar preacher and a broad-minded religious 
writer, who touched the old theology with 
the spirit of a new humanity. It is 
seldom that one man wins real excellence 
and wide popular success in two such 
separate spheres. Charles Kingsley did it ; 
and in both cases the secret was the same. 
The strong sympathetic personality of the 
man went into all his work. It made both 
his preaching and his novel writing ring 
true to common life. There was never any 
feeling of discord in the fact that the 
Scotch stories, with their quaint humour, 
came out of the same study which pro- 
duced the ‘‘ Mind of the Master.’’ 


* * * 


It was the nature of John Watson to be 
sympathetic and tolerant. That was the 
reason why he was in many respects a 
broad churchman, and his theology seemed 
often to lack some keenness of edge. i, He 
was quick to recognise spiritual power and 
Christian beauty of character wherever he 
found them. He did not value either men 
or books for the sake of their labels. 
Christianity to him was more a matter of 
the heart than of the head. The present 
writer looks back to a Sunday evening 
spent in his company a few months ago. 
How full of good stories he was that night, 
how genial and sympathetic in his talk on 
more serious themes! How quickly he 
brushed aside the suggestion that some 
fine books that bear heretical names are 
coldly received on that account! ‘‘ No 
sensible man,’’ he said, ‘‘ can possibly 
allow that to weigh with him.’’ He re- 
ferred spontaneously to a volume of the 
Hibbert Lectures in which his listener took 
a special interest, and added with generous 
ardour, ‘‘I always consider it one of the 
great books of our generation.’? He was 
every inch a book-man. Books had a 
fascination for him apart from the art of 
writing which he practised so delightfully 
himself. But human life interested him 
still more. He was first of all a man and 


a preacher. 
OK 


The commemoration of the centenary 
of the death of John Newton has revived 
interest in his intimate friendship with 
William Cowper, and in the book of Olney 
Hymns in which they collaborated. Most 
of these religious verses are forgotten, but 
the volume deserves to be remembered for 
the sake of the few perfect hymns which it 
contains. Cowper’s ‘‘God moves in a 
mysterious way,’’ ‘‘ Hark! my soul, it is 
the Lord,’’ and ‘‘ O for a closer walk with 
God ’’ are there ; while Newton’s exquisite 
lyric, ‘‘ How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,’’ and his triumphant song, ‘‘ Glori- 
_ ous things of thee are spoken,’’ are among 


the imperishable hymns of the Church. 
ie ee 


A writer in the Manchester Guardian 
calls attention to the fact that the English 
Hymnal has recovered one fine hymn by 
John Newton from oblivion. It is worthy 
of notice, for it is more simple and direct in 
its religious appeal, and at the same time 
more free from sentimental rhetoric, than 
many of the hymns about nature and the 


changing seasons which fill a large place in 
some modern hymn-books. 
Kindly spring agaifi is here; 
Trees and fields in bloom appear ; 
Hark, the birds with artless lays 
Warble their Creator’s praise. 


Where in winter all was snow, 
Now the flowers in clusters grow ; 
And the corn, in green array, 
Promises a harvest-day. 


Lord, afford a spring to me, 

Let me feel like what I see; 
Speak, and by Thy gracious voice 
Make my drooping soul rejoice. 


On Thy garden deign to smile, 

Raise the plants, enrich the soil ; 

Soon Thy presence will restore 

Life to what seemed dead before. 
* * * 

Readers who enjoyed Lady Gregory’s 
delightful volume of Irish lore called 
‘* Poets and Dreamers,’’ will welcome the 
announcement that Mr. Murray will pub- 
lish shortly a new volume from her pen of a 
similar kind. It will be called ‘‘Saints and 
Wonders, according to the old writings and 
the memory of the people of Ireland.’’ 
We may expect in its pages the same atmo- 
sphere of the primitive world, with its rich 
popular mythology and its quaint humour, 
so refreshing to the reader who is jaded with 
the sensationalism and the elaborate arti- 
ficiality of city-made books. 

eee ei 

Another recent product of the Irish liter- 
ary movement is the second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of ‘‘ Bards of the Gael and 
Gall,’ by Dr. George Sigerson. It is a 
volume of verse translations of popular 
poetry from early times to the patriotic 
songs of the eighteenth century, with a long 
historical introduction. 

od) SO 

The following lines will give some idea 
of Dr. Sigerson’s vigour as a translator. 
They are taken from St. Patrick’s hymn 
called ‘* The Guardsman’s Cry ’’ :— 

Christ near, 
Christ here, 

Christ be with me, 
Christ beneath me, 
Christ within me, 
Christ behind me, 
Christ be o’er me, 
Christ before me, 
on the left and the right, 
Christ hither and thither, 
Christ in the sight 
Of each eye that shall seek me, 
Christ in each car that shall hear, 
Christ in each mouth that shall speak me, 

Christ not the less 

In each heart I address. 
Truly, the belief in immanence as a prac- 
tical part of Christian piety belongs to the 
days of our fathers and to the old time 
before them. St. Patrick stands confessed 
as a prophet of the New Theology ! 

We ii...) 


Christ 


The May Cornhill has an article by 
Mr. Leonard Huxley on “A Great Dar- 
winian and his Friends,’’ telling of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, who will be ninety on 
June 30, and whom Mr. Huxley calls 
‘¢Darwin’s closest and oldest friend.”’ 


« 


THE ‘‘ HIBBERT JOURNAL.’ 


““ Tue ethical and spiritual re-awaken- 
ing of Christendom is at hand,’’ says Mr. 
Campbell, in the first article of the April 
Hibbert Journal, to which we have already 
called attention. ‘‘ While the formal unity 
of Christendom is neither possible nor 
desirable, a practical concentration of all 
the Christian forces for the realisation of 
the main purpose for which the Church of 
Christ exists (that is, the establishment 
of the veritable Kingdom of God on earth) 
ought now to be within sight. Whatever 
name we give to the movement which is 
rising spontaneously from so many different 
quarters, we can gladly and thankfully 
recognise that it is of God, and do our best 
to further it.’? And this number of the 
Hibbert furnishes abundant evidence that 
such a movement is in very active process. 
The striking article on ‘‘ The Aim of the 
New Catholic Movement,’’ which follows 
Mr. Campbell’s on ‘‘ The New Theology 
Movement,’’ and is by a man who speaks 
with intimate knowledge of the affairs of 
the Roman Church, sets before us very 
clearly the significance of the liberal move- 
ment within that great communion. It is 
an ideal movement, aiming at a natural, 
organic development without breach in 
the continuity of spiritual life. The saint 
of Fogazzaro’s famous novel makes that 
ideal striving live for us, and one is anxious 
to hope that the earnest spirit of freedom 
and a passionate humanity there at work 
may prove in time capable of triumph over 
the terrible forces of repression centred in 
the government of the Church. 


‘* To-day,’’ says the writer of this article, 
‘‘ evolution, the great results of Biblical 
criticism, and democracy are all acknow- 
ledged facts, and in the light of them the 
need for religious reconstruction is patent 
and indisputable. Nowhere is the triumph 
of democracy more complete than in the 
two great Catholic nations of Latin race, 
and it is they among all the peoples of 
Christendom who are leading the way in 
that new synthesis which is most correctly 
described as a task of rejuvenation and 
renovation. This task the Catholic 
Church is uniquely fitted to undertake 
by reason of her historic continuity ; 
her secular experience of crises not less 
serious and accommodations and assimi- 
lations of no less magnitude than any that 
are called for to-day; the inexhaustible 
treasury of her spiritual riches amassed 
throughout the ages from all quarters ; 
her profound sense of the mystery of things 
and of the nearness and reality of the in- 
visible world. Above all, she is fitted for 
this task by reason of her splendid asser- 
tion of the principle of oneness or soli- 
darity; the oneness of human nature, 
justifying the external cult no less than 
interior piety and consecrating the senses 
and emotions in the service of the spirit ; 
the oneness of God and man, whereby 
God co-operates with man and men with 
one another in the spiritual evolution of 
the individual and the race; and (in the 
Communion of Saints) the onencss and co- 
operation of all the sons of God, living and 
departed, in this world and the next. . . . 
In pursuing this ideal, they are truly 
working to promote that visible Kingdom 
of God, for whose coming the Lord taught 
His disciples to pray: Adveniat regnum 
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tuum! For this Kingdom of God would 
seem to be rightly conceived as also a repub- 
lic of spirits, in that its rule is founded upon 
the free consent of the governed ; none are 
coerced, nor are any excluded from the 
Kingdom save by their own act. Liberty 
is its rule, but, in its divinely ordered and 
disciplined society, service is the condition 
of liberty. As it is said, servire est regnare ; 
by service alone the Christian becomes free. 
Christian liberty is not licence, and does not, 
by any means, exclude authority. And, 
as our obedience is not servile, so our 
authority is not tyrannical, but is the 
means for safeguarding and _ securing 
liberty. It is to liberty in this sense alone 
that Catholics aspire : that liberty which is 
the heritage of the sons of God, the burgher- 
right of the citizens of the Heavenly City.’’ 

We have made that long quotation be- 
cause the passage presents a noble ideal, 
which it would be a great thing for the 
world, if the progressive spirits within the 
Roman communion should prove by God’s 
grace able to realise. And yet it 1s very 
clear to us that those great possessions of 
the spirit and that aspiration do not belong 
to them alone, or to their Church exclu- 
sively, though interpreted in the widest 
sense. The ‘‘ Catholic Church’’ has in- 
deed that great capacity and promise and 
undying hope—but its members are to be 
found in many different communions, as 
they appear in the world. Known or un- 
known to one another, they are all working 
to the same end, moved by the same spirit, 
finding their freedom only in obedience 
to the highest. In what outward form 
the great consummation © shall finally 
appear, it is not for us as yet to know or to 
ask. 

But meanwhile we have all to be at work 
in our own place, thankful in the deepening 
sense of comradeship and the great hope 
of progress. And we find much that is 
helpful in other articles in this number. 

First we note Dr. Galloway’s article on 
‘What do Religious Thinkers owe to 
Kant ?’’; and especially the strong plea 
at the close for the maintenance of the 
truth of personality. Genuinely religious 
men, Dr. Galloway remarks, have believed 
that the facts of the religious consciousness 
can be adequately construed on the theory 
of Absolute Idealism, but a more critical 
examination of its actual meaning, in the 
phrases used, has tended to dispel that 
belief. ‘‘ There is ample evidence at 
present that many feel this need of a re- 
vised idealism which will relate itself more 
intimately to the facts of finite experience. 
In this connection the growth of the move- 
ment termed ethical or personal idealism 
is significant. The practical and 
spiritual aspects of the conscious self are 
being set in the light ; and, if unification is 
still held to be the goal of thought, it is 
recognised that no unification can be valid 
which does damage to the realm of personal 
values. For the moral self-consciousness 
demands to be real. Here the infiuence of 
Kant is, to borrow an image from Plato, like 
a breeze from wholesome places bringing 
health. Of nothing was Kant more sure 
than of the fundamental fact of moral 
freedom, which carried with it the truth 
of the moral law and the imperative of 
duty 

Dr. A. E. Garvie, also, the Principal- 
elect of New College, London, in his article 
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on ‘‘ Personality in God, Christ, Man,”’ 


stands strongly for its reality both in man 
and God. Whether in his interpretation 
of the personality of Jesus he is altogether 
orthodox, we leave it to the dogmatic theo- 
Dr. Garvie agrees with 
Dorner that in Christ the Incarnation was 


logians to decide. 


progressive, and he holds not only that in 


Christ human personality is destined for 


completion, the completion of the human 
in the divine, but that ‘‘in Him men are 
called to become sons of God.’’? And this 
also is Dr. Garvie’s statement: ‘‘ It is in 
knowing, trusting, loving, and serving God 
as Father that Jesus claims to be Son. It 


is to a false metaphysics that we owe the, 


assumption that ethical sonship, sonship 
revealed and realised in the entire personal 
development, is something else and less 
than an ontological sonship might be. If 
spirit be the ultimate reality, then there 
can be nothing more real than the sonship 
of Jesus as expressed in his self-conscious- 
ness. It is with God as Father—that is, 
with wisdom, goodness, and love perfect 
and cummunicative—that Jesus knew 
Himself to be one in His thoughts, feelings, 
aims, deeds; and it is vain to conceive a 
unity with God more real than this. In 
this personal union of God and man there 
is essential union.”’ 

Further suggestive thoughts on this sub- 
ject of personality will be found in the Rev. 
Frederic Palmer’s article on ‘‘ The Christ 
of the Fourth Gospel,’’ which is followed 
by a welcome plea for reality by the Rev. 
B. A. Millard in his article on ‘‘ The 
Theology of the ‘ Average Man.” ”’ 

Dr. R. J. Ryle, writing on ‘*‘ The Neurotic 
Theory of the Miracles of Healing,’’ expects 
that theory in the hands of its supporters 
to prove too much. No one, we imagine, 
except literalist believers, will attribute 
the presence of the mircale stories in the 
Gospels to any one single cause. Some 
basis of fact of the ‘‘ faith-healing’’ kind 
may very likely have given rise to some of 
these stories; but the natural growth of 
wonder and the misinterpretation of figura- 
tive language, and the assumption that old 
prophecies must have had a literal fulfil- 
ment, may all have contributed their 
share. 

Readers of this number should by no 
means overlook that strange and beautiful 
record of experience, ‘‘ Between Death and 
Life,’ for the genuineness of which the 
Editor gives us his word. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS. 


Tue April number of this thoughtful 
journal contains several good articles, 
and perhaps the most valuable and original 
is the opening one on ‘‘ The Ethics of the 
Gospels,’’? by A. C. Pigou, of Cambridge. 
The fundamental ethical principles which 
the writer ascribes to Jesus are substan- 
tially in agreement with those laid down 
in Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Types of Ethical 
Theory.’’? Goodness lies not in_ the 
outward act, but in the motives of the 
agent. Conscience reveals a certain ideal, 
and conduct is right or wrong according 
as it accords with or opposes this 
ideal. If this were the whole of the 
moral teaching of Jesus it would be 


equivalent to Kant’s Categorical Impera- | 
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practical reason or conscience.’’ But 
this gives us only the form of right conduct ; 
and, though it may afford a valid canon 
of subjective right, it throws no light 
on what is objectively right when subjective 
ideals differ; ‘‘ it is paradoxical to count 
as of equal goodness a conscientiously 
murderous dervish and St. Francis of 
Assisi.’” - The following passage well 
expresses the different forms which the 
attempts to establish an ultimate standard 
of ethics assume:—‘‘In the Jewish 
law, the ideal provided wherewith to 
fill the Kantian form, was a mingled 
catalogue of deeds and qualities: Thou 
shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal ; 
but also, thou shalt not covet. In 
Greek ethics an advance upon this was 
made by the elimination of deeds. The 
ideal became solely one of qualities, justice, 
benevolence, courage, temperance and so 
on. This standpoint was not, of course, in 
conflict with the other. It did not repu- 
diate the fruit of conduct ; it merely traced 
it to the root of character. It came, in 
fact, not to destroy, but to fulfil. It did 
not abandon the primitive creed; but 
built for it a deeper foundation. The ideal 
presented by Jesus went beyond the pagan 
ideal in just this same manner. It did not 
repudiate the catalogue of virtues, but 
found for them a new foundation in the 
pivotal doctrine of love. Love to God and 
love to man; this was the law and the 
prophets.’ 

The writer then proceeds to discuss the 
question whether Love was, in the opinion 
of Jesus, the only real good. He inclines 
toanegative reply. ‘‘ Whether,’’ he says, 
‘* Jesus believed intellect to be good in it- 
self we have no evidence, but the whole 
course of his ministry goes to show that he 
did believe this of happiness. He syme- 
pathised with pain, and he went about 
healing sick people. To deny that he 
really cared for the happiness of others, 
though he acted as though he cared for it 
so keenly, is surely straining facts to fit a 
theory.’’ We are not quite sure that we 
fully understand Mr. Pigou here. It 
appears clear to us that Jesus did not 
regard either knowledge or freedom from 
pain as good in themselves in the sense in 
which Divine love is good in itself. When- 
ever the pursuit of either knowledge or 
happiness clashes with the claim of love, 
he would certainly have given to love the 
supreme authority. Love is, in his view, 
another name for God, and, therefore, only 


‘through love could either true spiritual 


insight or unalloyed happiness be reached. 
Hence it would seem that according to 
Jesus, all other so-called goods have no 
intrinsic worth, unless they are associated 
with, and help men to realise, the one 
absolute good, viz., the dominance in the 
soul of the sentiment of self-forgetful love. 
Mr. Pigow’s paper deserves to be carefully 
read by all preachers. 

The next article is a well-reasoned pro- 
test against capital punishment. Then 
follows an address on ‘‘ The Russian 
Revolution,’? by Mr. W. M. Salter, the 
eminent ‘‘ ethical culture ’’ leader. This 
paper, which is evidently the outcome 
of much knowledge of the subject, does 
not encourage the expectation of a near- 
approaching successful revolution. ‘‘ It 
is,’’ he says, ‘‘ a government that will be 


tive, namely, ‘‘ Act according to the — 
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responsible to the people that is the 
essence of the revolutionary demand. 
But to accomplish this, there must be power 
to meet power. To establish the right 
of free political institutions in a university 
lecture, or among a pack of students is one 
thing, but it is another thing to face the 
solid stone-wall of an autocracy, a bureau- 
eracy, and an army, and to lay it low. 
For that I say, there must be power. 

Man needs must fight 

To make true peace his own ; 

He needs must combat might with might, 

Or might would rule alone. 

But where is there such power in Russia 
to-day? Doa handful of educated men, a 
few lawyers and professors and students, 
make such a power? Do a few liberal- 
minded aristocrats make such a power ? 
Do a few scattered bomb-throwers and 
assassins make such a power? How 
ridiculous! The power must be that of 
the mass of the nation. The smaller the 
revolutionary forces are, the more violent 
they are, the more ineffective. When 
the Russian people want the revolution, 
they will have it without bomb-throwing 
and assassinations, by the simple resist- 
lessness of their might.’’ Still, as Mr. 
Salter clearly shows, liberal ideas are 
gradually penetrating even the peasant 
class; and there are currents at work all 
through Russian society which will, at 
length, achieve victory, though it may 
take half a century to do it. 

After a very discriminating paper by 
Mr. Melian Stawell on ‘‘ Women and 
Democracy,’’ we get an interesting but 
highly speculative article by Professor 
E. O. Sisson, of Washington University, 
Seattle, on ‘‘ The State absorbing the 
function of the Church.’’ The State, 
argues Mr. Sisson, has always embodied 
power, while the Church has embodied love. 
In recent years, however, men are increas- 
ingly finding in the State an organ for 
the expression of the philanthropic 
love which they formerly expressed through 
the Church. Hence, he infers that in the 
future, the two elements of power and love 
will be at last united in one bedy, the new 
Church-State. This is indeed, looking 
very far ahead ; and it seems to us that for 
the realisation of this idea it would be first 
necessary that theological beliefs should 
have disappeared, and that ethical ideas 
and aspirations should have become the 
sole form of faith and worship. 

The last two articles on ‘‘ Student 
Self-Government in the University of 
California,’’ and ‘‘ The Elevation of the 
College Woman’s Ideal,’’ have great inter- 
est for educationists, for they show that 
in American universities the authorities are 
more and more entrusting discipline, and 
the maintenance of a high ideal, to associa- 
tions formed by the students themselves. 
‘* Honour Societies’? are established, 
the aim of which is to foster in all the new 
students a love for their university, and 
to create a sane and effective student 
public opinion. Offences against disci- 
pline and morality are brought in the first 
instance before a court appointed by the 
students themselves, and the findings of 
this court are almost universally endorsed 
by the official authorities. 

The usual excellent notices of new books 
complete this valuable number. 

; Cuaries B. Upton. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


In this month’s Contemporary, M. Paul 
Sabatier writes on “The Montagnini 
Papers.’? He profoundly regrets the 
steps taken by the French Government 
against that prelate and the confiscation 
of his papers, but at the same time 
presses home the lesson of what those 
papers revealed, as to the character of the 
Papal representative and the policy of 
Rome. Contrasted with the religious 
earnestness of the Trench bishops, 
Montagnini appears in a very unattrac- 
tive light. Tae papers, M. Sabatier 
affirins, ‘ constitute the intellectual, moral, 
and religious bankruptcy of a particular 
method of exerting authority.’’ ‘In ob- 
stinately defending the pontifical diplo- 
macy, the Catholic Press simply show that 
their intellectual and moral sense is far 
behind that of the lay public.” 

The question of the relation of the 
Protestant churches to their doctrinal 
standards is considered by Mr. G. F. 
Barbour in a thorough article on ‘‘ Dogma 
and Progress.’? He pleads for a broad- 
ening of the basis of church membership, 
laying more stress on earnestness of moral 
purpose than on doctrinal uniformity, and, 
in a final word on creed-simplification, 
says that the danger of creed revision, 
urged by the timid, is not so great as 
that of holding back from progress. He 
points to the grave suspicion of insincerity 
which rests upon the creed-bound churches. 
“ Rightly or wrongly it is believed that 
men of the most scrupulous honour in 
other directions sign church formulas 
with little of the close consideration that 
should be given to so significant an act. 
We are told that old chains gall less than 
new; but is not this a proof that cen- 
turies of use and wont have rendered per- 
ception callous where it should be the 
most sensitive ?”” 

Mr. Alexander Brown’s article, ‘‘ Jesus 
on His own Vocation,’’ is vitiated, as it 
appears to us, by the use of dogmatic 
statements in the Fourth Gospel, as though 
they were the actual words of Jesus 
himself. We note, also, Mr. Murray 
Macdonald’s plea for the Reduction of 
Armaments. 

The Ninet enth Century and After has 
a curious and interesting article by Dr. 
Smythe Palmer on “ The Angelic Council,’’ 
starting from the text‘ Let us make man,’’ 
for the interpretation of which, as he says, 
tke preposterous expedient of finding 
Trinitarian language in the words cannot 
avail, Then comes a valuable article by 
Mr. Havelock Ellis on “ Religion and the 
Child.’’? His position may be gathered 
from the following passage :— 

“The fact that it is impossible to teach 
children even the elements of adult 
religion and philosophy, as well as unwise 
to attempt it, by no means implies that 
all serious teaching is impossible in child- 
hood: On the imaginative and spiritual 
sidé, it is true, the child is re-born and 
transformed during adolescence; but on 
the practical and concrete side his life 
and thought are, for the most part, but the 
regular and orderly development of the 
habits he has already acquired. The ele- 
ments of ethics, on the one hand, as well 
as of natural science, on the other, may 
alike be taughtto children; and indeed, they 
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become a necessary part of early educa- 
tion, if the imaginative side of training is 
to be duly balanced and complemented: 
The child as much as the adult can be 
taught, and is indeed apt to learn, the 
meaning and value of truth and honesty, 
of justice and pity, of kindness and 
courtesy; we have wrangled and worried 
for so long concerning the teaching of 
religion in schools that we have failed 
altogether to realise that these fundamental 
notions of morality are a far more essential 
part of school training; the Inquiry into 
the Methods and Results of Moral Training 
in Schools, now being carried out under the 
auspices ofa large and influential ccmmittee, 
is likely, therefore, to be productive of much 
good in calling attention to this matter.’ 
We note also Lady Archibald Campbell’s 
article on ‘“‘Our Brothers, the Beasts,” 
and Lieut.-Colonel Davy’s on ‘* What to 
Drink.’’ This is a sane medical opinion: 
“There are states, of which medical men 
know, in which certain regulated doses of 
alcohol are beneficial. The same is true 
of every other powerful drug. The notion 
that it is a food, to be taken every day 
asa matter of course, is a wholly perni- 
cious one. People who are in health do 
not edd to that state by taking wines 
and spirits.’’ 

‘Here in England,’’ he concludes, 
“we may assuredly say that without 
alcohol 

Life would be longer, 
Hearts would be stronger.”’ 


In the Albany Review Mme. Savinkov 
completes her painful personal narrative, 
«A Russian Mother ’’ (1897-1905), tell- 
ing of the incredible callousness and 
cruelty of the repressive Government, 
and the tragic result in her own family. 
M. Paul Sabatier has a short article on 
‘*The Bishops’ Declaration of January, 
1907: A Significant Episode in the 
Struggle between France and the Holy 
See,’ showing how the Bishops were 
compelled bythe Pope to a policy entirely 
opposed to their patriotism and their 
better judgment. In a note M. Sabatier 
says :—‘‘It cannot be too often repeated 
that the Separation Law, far from rob- 
bing the Church of its property, assured it 
to it indefinitely through the associations 
for worship. Since the great majority 
of the Episcopate was willing to fall in 
with the law by forming these legal and 
canonical associations, the responsibility 
for the loss of the church property must 
be laid at the door of Pius X., and of 
Pius X. alone. Those who try to stir up 
disturbance by declaring that the French 
Government has robbed the Church 
either have not read the law of December, 
1905—in which case they are guilty of 
culpable carelessness—or else they show 
their contempt for those who listen to 
them by the attempt to give historical 
currency to a lie.”’ 


I Am certain that it is impossible to keep 
the law towards one’s neighbour except one 
loves him. The law itself is infinite, 
reaching to such delicacies of action that 
the man who tries most will be the man 
most aware of defeat. We are not made 
for law, but for love. Love is law, because 
it is infinitely more than law.—George 
MacDonald. 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 

‘© So you have been in the Rosegtal,”’ 
said the Dean. ‘‘ Did you see any 
chamois ?”’ 

‘* Not a horn,’’ I confessed. 

** Come with me, then, and I will show 
you some.’’? So on the day fixed I 
called at the Pontresina Pfarrhaus, and 
we dropped down together to the Punt 
Ota. Here the Bernina runs through a 
dainty little gorge, worthy of Devonshire. 
I had peered down into it in the summer 
with delight, and was curious to see how 
it looked .in its winter festoons. Unfor- 
tunately, I glanced over the wrong parapet. 

True, the river was transformed into a 
miniature glacier, the rocks were hung 
with gigantic icicles, and all was clad in 
the elfin tints and rounded grace of snow 
that covers rock and frozen torrent. But, 
alas! it wore another coat as well—frag- 
ments of paper, match-boxes and tins, 
grey ash, brown ash, the miscellaneous 
refuse of the dust-bin. 

I started back in dismay. The President 
of the Synod of Graubiinden laughed. 
‘* Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ this is the locus infamis 
of Pontresina. It was here tiat Vergerizs 
flung the altar and images out of the church, 
in the Reformation time.’’ 

‘* Vergerius ? Was he here too ? 
seems. to have been everywhere.’’ 

‘* He was here for a day or two,’’ 
replied the Dean, as we moved on towards 
the opening of the side valley; ‘* long 
enough to reform us. It was on his journey 
from Poschiavo to St. Gallen, in 1549. He 
happened to pass the night here when the 
parish was just about the business of 
electing a Pfarrer. The landlord of the inn 
—it stood up there by the gate of the 
cemetery; the older village was further up 
the hill than modern Pontresina——’’ 

‘* Which accounts for the situation of 
that queer old tower. You must tell me 
about it some day.’’ 

‘* There is nothing to tell except that it 
is an old tower, of immemorial origin, called 
La Spagnola. The landlord of the inn 
was president of the Church Council. The 
two got into talk.—Those two girls there 
are very bold ski-runners. They belong 
to the Kronenhof. We had a big ski 
tournament here on Sunday.’’ 

.  ** T saw some of the preliminary heats on 
Saturday—boys. Very fine leapers some 
of them were.’’ 

‘‘The landlord found that his guest 
understood Church matters, and, as it 
happened to be Saturday evening, he asked 
him to preach next day.—Here we turn off. 
Keep to the track, please, and excuse my 
going in front.—A good company gathered 
in the inn, and after awhile they were all 
listening to Vergerius denouncing image- 
worship. He preached on Sunday and 
again on Monday, and the only question 
remaining unsettled was, what should they 
do with the papistical idols.’’ 

‘« Tt seems a pity to have simply flung 
such things away. Why not have given 
them or sold them to the orthodox Velt- 
liners 2 ”’ 

“*Tt was proposed. I wonder if this 
snow here to the left will bear us. I think 
we might try. We can get over to that 
shed and sit down a bit. There are always 
plenty of chamois on these rocks to our 
right. It was proposed, but one sturdy 
bauer cried out, ‘ What is not good for us 


He 
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Basel.’’ 

** To Basel 2 
Bergell 2? ’’ 

SEY ese 
soprano. 
stayed three years. Then he went to 
Tiibingen, at the invitation of Duke Chris- 
topher of Wiirtemberg. But he was here 
again, and everywhere else, as yousay. He 
made journeys all over Germany, into 
Bohemia, into Poland. He was well known 
to the Waldenses. He founded the first 
German Bible Society. A keen and active 
reformer ! ’’ 

‘* How was he brought over ? ”’ 

‘* There, there! ’’ cried the Dean. ‘‘ Do 
you see that long snow-shelf, the second 
from the gorge? On a rock just under— 
now he’s leaped! Look at him across the 
snow! There’s another—three—five—two 
whole herds there are! Now you have 
seen some chamois.’’ 

But I had seen nothing except snow, 
rocks, and pines. 

“* Take this glass, then. Start from this 
big pine here, with the broken one at its 
foot. Its top seems to touch a bare rock. 
Sweep the snow to the left.’’ 

There, indeed, they were, the shy, grace- 
ful, daring, agile dwellers in the snow- 
wilderness. The first I saw, in the moment 
when I saw him, was digging away the snow 
with his forefeet to reach the scanty, flat- 
tened herbage underneath it. No wonder 
these creatures are fine, clean, and hardy, 
working as they do for so temperate a 
dinner in air so pure. 

My eyes grew schooled. I made out 
another and another, then a whole herd 
together. One stood watch, still as a 
statue, but with every nerve and muscle 
alert, like a Landseer stag. One quietly 
cropped a little patch of brown grass under 
an overhanging crag. One -sauntered 
leisurely forward, another sprang and 
stood, sprang and stood, and yet another 
leaped to a rocky point and seemed to 
pose there for the camera, gracefully rigid, 
so that I could see the moulding of his 
horns, the shading of his face. 

While we sat watching, another and 
much bigger herd came down the gorge, 
ventured a little way on the snow-slope, 
and sprang about the rocks. I saw one 
appear alone at the rim of a precipice, and 
wondered by what roundabout route he 
would join his brethren below. He simply 
jumped down that sheer wall in six or Seven 
enormous springs, finding heaven knows 
what inch of foothold, and astonished me 
so mightily that I found myself feebly 
murmuring ‘‘ I wish I could do that! ”’ 

We rose at length, crept gingerly over 
the thin crust, reached the harder track, 
and began our return. But, like Thames, 
leaving his beloved Mole, I ‘‘ could hardly 
on,’ from those herbivorous mountain 
spirits “‘ so loath I was to go.”’ 

JY to convert Luther,’’ the Dean 
was saying; ‘‘ andas it turned out Luther 
converted him. He lost a cardinal’s hat 
through it. Clement VII. made much of 
him, and had appointed him ’’—I forget 
what my friend said—‘‘ and he was after- 
wards ’’—something else—‘‘ to Paul III. 


But when he began to correspond with | 


Was he not Pfarrer in the 


assented the Dean, ‘‘ at Vice- 
He began early in 1550, and 
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will not help anybody else either,’ and 
carried the meeting. So the saints went 
over the bridge, and Vergerius went on his 
way to his friend Vadian, and then to 


heretics the Inquisition got on his track, 
He managed to escape sentence—you see 


F 


he was a practised jurist, in Verona and 


Venice, Padua too, before he took to 
divinity—but he had to be contented with 
a bishopric instead of a princedom: He 
remained in the Catholic Church as long as 
he could, like some few. others, ‘ silent 
reformers,’ and would have testified at 
Trent if they had allowed him. ‘ If they 
treat me as they treated Huss I am 
quite ready,’ he said.’’ 

My thoughts leaped to the great boulder 
on the burning-place outside Constance, 
Huss’s monument, and the incongruous 
picture postcard booth beside it; to the 
dwelling-house, the prison, the savage 
council hall, the perjured minster.~ What 
a splendid thing it is to be so much on fire 
within for some Divine cause that one fears 
no fire from without! Who pities Huss ? 
Who does not pity the miserable, con- 
science-smitten emperor ? 

if recanted out of sheer terror,’ a 
voice proceeded ; ‘‘ and then, in despair, 
killed himself.’’ 

‘*T. beg your pardon. 
was forced to ask. 

‘* He was called Spiera. It was perhaps 
the loss of this friend, and the suspiciously 
sudden death of his own brother that led 
Vergerius to make public renunciation of 
the Papal Church.’’ 

“* When was that ?”’ 

‘*In 1548, in Padua. He came to 
Chiavenna—Biindnerland then, you know 
—and to Poschiavo, where he founded the 
great missionary press. Pope Pius V. i 

‘* Was not that Ghisleri ?’’ 

‘* Yes, the arch-inquisitor—did all he 
could to collect and burn books of Lan- 
dolfi’s printing. But they did a mighty 
work, a mighty work.—Here comes the 
communal gamekeeper.’’ 


Who did ?’’ I 


We stopped and chatted. He had trapped — 


a marten, and enlarged on the wickedness 
of that species (he keeps fowls). He said 
that in the spring before last, when the 
snow was gone, he found the skeletons of 
forty-three chamois that had been carried 
off by avalanches. His dog, who evi- 
dently believed in me, suspected the chief 
cleric of this canton of larcenous designs 
on his master’s implements, game-bag, and 
ski, and made it necessary for us to move 
on. 

‘* Those mountains on our right,’’ said 
the dean, ‘‘as far as the Morteratsch 
Valley, are free mountains. Not a shot 
can be fired at a chamois in that sanctuary. 
Our friend there says they understand our 
game laws as well as a Christian, and on 
the first of September he sees them crossing 
in troops.”’ 

I wanted to show my chamois to Corva 
and the Corviculi, and a friend in Pon- 
tresina kindly arranged a party for the 
purpose. But before the appointed day 
came heavy snow and then mild winds, and 
the avalanches began to bombard the 
valley floor, so that our expedition was 
abandoned. I wonder how many chamois 
will be overwhelmed this year! 

What a shame it is to shoot them ! 

Celerina. K. W. Lumis. . 


Ir only we will not hinder, God has a 
providence most rich in help.—James 
Martineau. 
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IN THE ACADEMY. 


THERE are plenty of pictures in this 

year’s Academy, as we said in a brief note 

- last week, which it is a pleasure to remem- 
ber and to return to again and again; and 
we propose, in this brief notice, simply to 
disregard the ugly things which unfortun- 
ately are also there. 

The exhibition has a pleasant beginning 
with Mr. Colin Mitchell’s ‘‘Wild Flowers 
and Scotch Firs ’’ (2) and ‘‘ Signals from 
the ‘ Victory’ ’’ (3), one of the five pic- 
tures of Mr. W. L. Wyllie, the R.A. elect ; 
and close by is Mr. Wetherbee’s picture (16) 
to which we referred last week. One of 
the many pictures the children will like 
in this exhibition is Mr. A. E. Proctor’s 
‘*A Posy for Grandmother,’’ and we 
always like what the children like. Mr. 
C. M. Padday’s ‘‘ Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ’’ (27) is one of the most striking 
of the historical pictures, and the ‘‘ Funeral 
of King Charles I.’’ (266), by Mr. Ernest 
Crofts, R.A., is another; both winter 
scenes, but of very different sentiment. 
The strong Puritan character in the Pil- 
grims’ faces is finely presented. 


The portrait of the year we find in the 
second room, ‘‘ Portrait of an Elderly 


Gentleman ’’ (137), by Briton Riviere, 
R.A. We prefer his coat even to the 
gorgeous apparel of ‘‘ His Majesty the 
King ”’ (161); and beyond the work of some 
of the greater artists, partly no doubt be- 
cause of the fine subject, we are drawn to 
Mr. Hugh Riviere’s ‘‘ Captain David 
Beatty, R.N.’’ (831). That is a man to 


trust, and there is some satisfaction in 


looking into those clear eyes. 


‘*The Town Mouse and the Country 


Mouse ”’ (142), by Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., 


is another of the children’s pictures, and 


we must all be fascinated by Mr. W. 
Logsdail’s ‘‘An Early Victorian ’’ (524). 
Mr. Gotch’s ‘‘ Golden Youth ’’ (520) is also 


not to be overlooked. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s 


‘* Doria ’’ is more beautiful than many. 


Among the landscapes this year, while 


there is no great picture, there is a full 
measure of delight. 
does not, perhaps, come up to his ‘‘ Saleinaz 


Glacier ’’ of last year, but still there is great 
power in his ‘‘ Awful hills, whose sides of 


strength are belted round with all the 
zones ’’ (568). It is refreshing to be with 
him on the great heights among the snow, 
and then one may return to green pastures 
and still waters, as in Sir Ernest Water- 
low’s ‘‘ Yorkshire Dale’’ (193), with the 
long reach of river and the hills beyond. 
Beautiful. country, with all the variety to 
be found within our own shores, we have 
in Mr. Aumonier’s ‘* Dulas Valley ’’ (765), 
Mr. Yeend King’s ‘‘ The mill meadows ”’ 
(400) and ‘‘In the shade of the oak’’ 
(486); Mr. Alfred Parsons’ ‘‘ Hillside 
Farm ’’ (247) and ‘‘ All in the. blue un- 
clouded weather’’ (521), both reminis- 
cent, if we mistake not, of Broadway Hill 
and the country stretching away into the 
Vale of Evesham; and then, among our 
Lake hills, Mr. Frank Carter’s ‘‘ In the 
heart of Borrowdale’’ (104) and Mr. J. 
H. Crossland’s ‘‘ Mountain Ghyll, near 
Coniston ’’ (411). 

There is a glory of apple blossom in Miss 
Lucy Kemp-Welch’s ‘‘ Morning of the 
year’’ (371); and in a very different 
style, a no less vivid bit of autumn in Mr. 


Mr. E. T. Compton 


H. H. La Thangue’s ‘‘ Sussex Autumn ”’ 


(156).. Further afield there is Mr. Mac- 


Whirter’s ‘* Lake of Lucerne ’’ (513); and 
no less fascinating, Mr. H. H. Stanton’s 


** Segovia, Spain ’’ (344). 
The sculpture this year is of special 


interest, but we must only note Mr. Hope 


Pinker’s markle bust of the late Sir J. 8S. 
Burdon-Sanderson (1730) and Mr. Brock’s 
“* Motherhood ’’ group (1796) part of the 
National Memorial to Queen Victoria. 
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LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. 


T.—Saint MARGARET. 


We often mect with the names of saints 
when we look at pictures, both in the gal- 
leries that we have in England, and in 
those in foreign cities ; and it is interesting 
to know who they are and the stories told 
about them. In the old days in the 


Church, men and women were called 


‘* saints,’? who were looked upon as 
specially holy, and sometimes very beauti- 
ful and sometimes very curious stories 
are told about them. 


Among all the saints of those early days 
there can hardly be one more sweet and 
Her short life 
was yet long enough for her to learn those 


winning than St. Margaret. 


lessons which are best worth our knowing, 


and who was so gentle and good that she 
has always been chosen as one of the great 
The legend about 
her is strange and impossible, but all the 
same it is beautiful, and one from which 


patronesses of women. 


we-can learn a great deal. 


She was born at Antioch, so the story 


goes, in the early days of the Church, when 
there were still cruel persecutions because 
the rulers of the people had not yet become 
Christians. 

As a little child she was not strong, and 
was sent to live with a nurse in the country. 
This made a great difference in her life, for 


the nurse was one of the many secret 
Here little Margaret 


lived and grew up, amongst good and holy 


believers in Christ. 


people, who taught her early how beautiful 
Christ’s life had been. Some artists have 
painted her as a shepherdess, with daisies 
in her hair, tending sheep upon a green 
hillside, and it is quite likely that while 


living in the country she helped to look 


after the sheep, and these long quiet hours 
out of doors would give her plenty of time 
for her own thoughts. 

She grew up so fair and gentle that 
when, one day, the governor of Antioch 
happened to pass by the place where she 
lived, he was struck with her beauty, and 
tried to persuade her to be his wife. But 
she refused, telling him that she was a 
Christian, which in those days was a ter- 
rible thing to declare. 

‘*What!’’ he said to her, in great 
amazement, ‘‘so beautiful a maiden, and 
you adore the crucified Nazarene! ’’ 

Then St. Margaret answered, ‘‘ How 
dost thou who art not a Christian know that 
he was crucified ?”’ 

‘“ By the books belonging to Chris- 
tians,’’ replied the governor. _ 

‘* Then, why,’’ she said, ‘‘ if thou dost 


read, why dost thou refuse to believe ?”’ 


He was so angry at her question that he 


ordered her to be thrown into prison and 


kept in misery until she would say she no 
longer believed in Christ. Then it was, 
while she was lying on the stone floor of a 
dark and dreary dungeon, with no pro- 
spect before her but that of death, that 
the strange part of her legend is said to have 
happened. It was said that a horrible 
dragon with flaming breath came upon 
her out of a dark corner of the dungeon. 
Some say that she made the sign of the 
cross and the dragon fled, but a still stranger 
version of the story is that the dragon 
swallowed her, but immediately burst, and 
she stepped forth unhurt, and, putting 
her foot upon his neck, she held him in 
her power until he promised to leave her. 
It is, of course, only a fairy story, but we 
may see a meaning init. We may imagine 
that in prison she had to face some dreadful 
trial, perhaps from her persecutors’ tempt- 
ing her to give up her faith. But, whatever 
it may have been, she overcame it, even 
though she was a helpless girl among 
strong and cruel men, and it was to he 

like trampling a dreadful dragon unde 

foot. The next day it was decreed that 
she must die, and she was so brave and 
true to the very last that many people after- 
wards followed her example and became 
Christians. She became a favourite saint 
in Europe, the type of modesty and gentle- 
ness, and her name was given to the little 
modest flower, the daisy. 

A great many churches have been built 
in her honour in England as well as in 
other countries. From the earliest times 
she has also been celebrated by artists 
making her the subject of their pictures. 
Sometimes, as I told you, she is painted as 
a shepherdess, with daisies in her hair and 
in her lap, but more often with her foot on 
the dragon, and the hem of her robe in his 
mouth ; and sometimes he is crouching on 
the ground, and she is standing before him 
holding up a cross. 

The best-known picture of St. Margaret 
is one by the great painter, Raphael, which 
is in the Louvre at Paris. It shows her in 
the act of triumphing over the dragon, and 
another one shows her being crowned by 
angels. In reading of these early saints, 
whose lives had something in them which 
has always appealed to people, and which 
has influenced the religious and artistic 
life of different countries, we must try and 
keep before us the thought of what their 
stories meant, rather than what they 
actually were. For instance, we may 
be reminded by this quite impossible story 
of St. Margaret that everyone has a dragon 
of their own to fight—the dragon of doing 
what 1s wrong—and we have got to be 
brave as she was, and set it under our feet. 
And every one of us is sometimes called 
upon to stand up for what we know to be 
right and true. The picture of that brave 
girl holding up the cross to hold back the 
false and cruel dragon may help us when our 
time of trial comes. 

FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


THE law of life is this: No one can be 
good, or great, or happy, except through 
inward efforts of his own, sustained by 
faith, and strengthened by the grace of 
God. The message of the Baptist must be 
repeated: ‘‘ Change yourselves, or to 


you at least no kingdom of God can come.”’ 
—F. W. Robertson. 
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WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


PARENTS with growing boys have no 
easy task in deciding upon their schools. 
If it be urged that there is abundance of 
choice, that very fact, alas, only em- 
barrasses the case. Moreover, general 
principles must be considered and prior 
questions settled, before particular schools 
can be discussed. Shall it be a Prepara- 
tory School or a Public School? Shall 
it be a Day School or a Boarding School ? 
Shall religious teaching be a sine qua non ? 
Shall they search for foundation scholar- 
ships to lessen the great expense? These are 

‘not fictitious queries, but real parental 
anxieties. 

The great public boarding school has 
been set up as an idol, and parents with 
long purses have bowed low before this 
image, relegating their own responsibilities 
to popular house masters, and accepting 
whatever forms and traditions might be in 
force. Eton and Harrow have magic in 
their very names; Rugby was idealised 
by Dr. ARNOLD; Winchester and others can 
boast historic old foundations; Marl- 
borough and Charterhouse stand in fine 
situations. But Dr. Martineau has not 
been the only one to question, and even 
condemn, some of the features of the great 
boarding school system, for doctors and 
educational reformers, in increasing num- 
bers, are breaking away from its worship 
in many respects. Many are the con- 
fessions in recent biographies, of the 
miseries and disasters attendant upon 
being plunged too young into the whirl- 
pool of a big boarding school curriculum. 

The preparatory school would seem, 
then, to offer the first solution, and. much 
good work is there done for education. 
But, unless the smaller school be in recog- 
nised and organic relation with the larger 

_ one, there is no continuation of curriculum, 
and an awkward break puts the course 
out of joint, thus involving much waste 
of time and effort. Although a few pre- 
paratory schools attempt to obviate this, 
such dislocations are always taking place. 
These junior schools, moreover, lack. the 
background of elder boys. 
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There is, again, the religious difficulty, 
which is, admittedly, not imaginary, 
and need not arise from any sectarian 
jealousy. Many of the old foundations 
enjoin, whilst others assume, a distinc- 
tively Church of England teaching. To 
set against this, the larger denominational 
schools founded for the education of Non- 
conformists, can hardly keep clear, even 
should they so desire, of a denominational 
flavour. In either form, exemption from 
the teaching subjects the absentee to the 
penalty of peculiarity. 

For most open scholarships on the 
foundation there is a keen eliminating com- 
petition, which only secures the ‘‘ no fees ”’ 
to the cleverest boys. 

The need of the situation is an institution 
which can offer the blended ideal of a 
Preparatory and a Public School, which 
can avoid at the same time the break of 
transition and the jar of a big school 
system, and which can further offer and 
secure an unsectarian religious instruction. 

The prospectus of Willaston School, 
Nantwich, seems to us to adequately 
furnish that for which many parents are 
in search. Under its new head master, 
Mr. H. L. Jonzs, this school offers unique 
advantages which ought to assure for it in- 
creasing numbers and success. It provides 
a liberal education on public school lines, 
but it admits boys of eleven years of age, 
and takes them right through to the Uni- 
versities. There are an Upper and a 
Lower School, ‘also a Classical and a 
Modern side. It is a boarding school with 
all the usual advantages, but without the 
attendant drawbacks. Religious know- 
ledge is one of the set subjects, but the aim 
of the religious teaching is to instil a simple 
Christian faith, and promote a personal 
religious life. Attention is devoted par- 
ticularly to the history of religious liberty, 
and the instruction is entrusted to teachers 
free from dogmatic tests. Special atten- 
tion is also given to the study of English 
literature and history. The books in the 
School library are selected carefully, and 
advice is given in matters of reading. 

The school buildings are modern and 
spacious, including large dining hall, 
library, class rooms, private studies, 
three dormitories, all ranged round a 
quadrangle and connected by light and 
airy corridors. There is also a gymnasium, 
sanatorium, two five’s courts, cricket and 
football fields, and allotment gardens for 
each of the boys. 

The school grounds occupy twenty- 
four acres in the open country, and in a 
situation remarkably healthy, the soil 
being sand and gravel. Careful and in- 
dividual attention is given to physical 
training, and the household arrangements 
are in the hands of an experienced matron. 
We know some of the present Willastonians, 
and also a few of the old boys; they all 


speak of the school in loyal terms, which is 
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We have also seen copies 
of the interesting ‘‘ Willaston School- 
Chronicle,’’ with its accounts of the 
wonderful school debates, and delightful 
excursions, and tuneful concerts. Great 
importance is attached to music as a social 
and recreative factor in the school life, the 
head master being both an enthusiast and a 
proficient in this respect. 

We feel that Willaston not only offers 
many advantages to our boys, but also has 
distinct claims upon ourselves, because of 
the broad and open position of its religious 
teaching. Knowing what Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty mean to us and our Free 
Trust Churches, we are not a little anxious 
that our sons should warmly embrace 
these same foundation principles. For 
this reason Willaston holds a very im- 
portant position. 

In accordance with the will of the 
founder, provision is made for a certain 
number of boys as foundationers, who are 
admitted at one half the full fees. We 
heartily wish that some means could be 
devised, some fund subscribed, whereby 
the sons of our ministers, as in other 
Churches, might be helped to reap the 
advantage of this privilege, which is still 
in many cases beyond their reach. 


no slight test. 


Ir will be sorrowful news to many that 
Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) is dead: 
He had left Liverpool, having closed his 
twenty-five years’ ministry at the Sefton 
Park Presbyterian Church, and was on a 
lecturing tour in America, when he was 
struck down by an attack of tonsilitis, fol- 
lowed by blood poisoning, and passed away 
at Mount Pleasant, lowa,on Monday morn- 
ing, May6. He wasonly 56, having been 
born November 3, 1850. He was Presi- 
dent elect of the Evangelical Free Church 
Council, and if he had returned home, it 
was expected that he would have suc- 
ceeded to the Principalship of the West- 
minster College at Cambridge. Dr. 
Watson told us some little time ago how 
he had intended to be a farmer, but on 
his mother’s persuasion became a student 
for the ministry at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards proceeded to Tiibingen. His 
ministry began in Scotland, and he had 
two years at the village church of Logie- 
almond, which he afterwards idealised in 
his stories as  Drumtochty. | What 
he afterwards became to Liverpool, 
both as a minister of religion and 
a public man, was fully acknow- 
ledged at the time of his retirement. 
As an author ke sprang into fame in 
1894 with the volume of sketches, 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,”’ and two 
years later he published ‘The Mind of 
the Master.’? This, and his Yale lectures 
on Preaching -and Pastoral work, “The 
Cure of Souls,” are the books by which 
he will be the longest remembered. An 
appreciation in this week’s Christian 
World mentions that Dr. Watson has 
left a novel, which will appear as aswerial 
in that journal in the autumn. A further 
reference to Dr. Watson will be found in 
Mr. Drummond’s “Literary Notes,’’ 
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THEODORE PARKER. 
1810-1860. 


WueEn Dr. Martineau reviewed, in 1846, 
Theodore Parker’s ‘* Discourse of Matters 
Pertaining to Religion,’’ he spoke of it as 
‘*the confession, at the threshold of a 
high career, of a great reforming soul, 
that has thus cleared itself of hindrance, 
and girded up itself for a faithful future.’’ 
The book had been published four years 
before ; fourteen years later the high career 
was ended. How high it was in moral 


passion, in religious fervour, in vast andj 


penetrating influence, must be read in the 
biographies. Miss Frances Cooke’s little 
volume published by the Sunday School 
Association may well serve those who have 
all too little time for reading, but to whom 
the story of a brave, gifted, prophetic, and 
lovable soul is too good to miss. The 
notes that follow may lead some to make 
first-hand study of his works. 

His works are numerous, filling four- 
teen volumes. He was pre-eminently a 
preacher. He left nearly a thousand 
sermons in MS., and his books contain a 
rich store of pulpit utterance. On a day 
early in 1845 it was ‘‘ Resolved, that the 
Rev. Theodore Parker shall have a chance 
to be heard in Boston.’’ The causes 
leading up to this resolution need not be 
recounted here. As he said, nearly eight 
years later, no minister in New England had 
in the interval ‘‘ done so much preaching 
or had so much hearing.’’ He spoke to 
audiences numbering two thousand, or even 
three thousand. His public speech was 
supplemented by abundant private and 
personal ministration. He travelled lec- 
turing into remote parts; his corres- 
pondence was enormous. In the midst of 
all this ceaseless activity, intensified as it 
was by theological controversy and political 
agitation involving him in sternest conflict 
and actual bodily danger, Theodore Parker 
never relinquished the habits of severe 
study by which alone he had been able to 
struggle into the ministry through the 
hardships of a youth of privation. In the 
sense of attracting large numbers of 
hearers from all classes of the community 
he was a ‘‘ popular preacher,’’ but never 
in the sense of imparting the maximum of 
emotional quickening at the expense of the 
minimum of thought. His works teem 
with evidence of wide reading, of earnest 
grappling with the severest problems. 
‘* Every word that he speaks,’’ wrote 
Lowell, ‘‘has been fierily furnaced, In 
the blast of a life that has struggled in 
earnest.’? This note of strenuous, self- 
sacrificing thoroughness distinguishes his 
writings as it marked his character. 

The religion for which Theodore Parker 
lived and died was based on the revelation 
of the divine as it dawns inwardly on the 
thought and conscience. He stood for 
‘* free Individuality of Thought in Matters 
of Religion.’? Three great doctrines, he 
says, made up his scheme of theology. 
They relate to the Idea of God, the Idea 
of Man, and the Relation between God and 
Man. 

As to the first of these doctrines, we find 
in Parker a man who was ‘“‘ very sure of 
God.’? To quote again from Lowell: 
** There’s a background of God to each 
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hard-working feature ’’ in the preacher and 
his preaching. From first to last the 
reality, greatness, goodness, and tenderness 
of God remained before his soul’s vision, 
undimmed by philosophic doubts, un- 
shadowed by the sins and sorrows of 
mankind. The divine Life was for him 
truly ‘‘ immanent ”’ in this world of ours. 
He delighted to contemplate the earth in 
its endless variety of beauty, flowers and 
trees, mountains and rivers, beasts and 
birds, cities and villages, and to trace the 
one animating Presence everywhere. So 
deeply was he aware of this Presence, so 
fully and unreservedly did he declare its 
effect upon him, that he laid himself open 
to the charge of sheer pantheism. Note 
the following, especially observing (a) the 
absolute acceptance of the notion of 
divine foreknowledge, and (b) the con- 
viction that the issues of evil are controlled 
for good : 

“‘T have taught the Infinite Perfection 
of God; that in God there are united all 
conceivable perfections—the perfection of 
being, which is self-existence; the per- 
fection of power, almightiness; the per- 
fection of wisdom, all-knowingness; the 
perfection of conscience, all-righteousness ; 
the perfection of the affections, all-loving- 
ness; and the perfection of soul, all- 
holiness ;—that He is perfect Cause of 
all that He creates, making everything of 
perfect material, from a perfect motive, fora 
perfect purpose, as a perfect means ;—that 
He is perfect Providence also, and has 
arranged all things in His creation, so that 
no ultimate and absolute evil shall. befall 
anything that He has made ;—that, in the 
material world, all is order without free- 
dom, for a perfect end; and in the human 
world, the contingent forces of human 
freedom were perfectly known by God at 
the moment of creation, and so balanced 
together that they shall work out a perfect 
blessedness for each and for all His 
children.’’ (Sermon: ‘‘ Some Account of 
My Ministry,’’ Nov., 1852.) 

The charge of pantheism was distinctly 
repudiated by Theodore Parker. He ob- 
serves in pantheistic systems a disposition 
to attribute ‘‘ progress’’ to the divine 
Being. Such a notion was abhorrent to 
his mind. That there is a progress in the 
self-manifestation of God he strongly 
maintained, but he could not endure the 
thought of a progress necessarily implying 
defect in One who was already infinitely 
perfect. And, although the doctrine of 
divine Immanence was, as we have seen, 
emphatically the fountain of his religion, 
he held just as tenaciously to the doctrine 
of divine Transcendence. There must be 
qualities in the divine nature beyond our 
knowing ; suffice it that what we know is 
true so far asit goes. That God transcends 
the world of matter and of spirit he 
repeatedly affirms, and that He is other 
than the Universe of which He is the 
perfect Cause. 

Parker maintained that in the particular 
of this doctrine of the Infinity of God he 
differed not only from all anti-Christian 
sects,. but from every Christian sect also. 
‘* Tf the Infinity of God appears in their 
synthetic definition of Deity, it is straight- 
way brought to nothing in their analytic 
description of the divine character, and 
their historic account of His works and 
purposes.’’ 
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From the conception of God set forth in 
the passage quoted above there flows 
naturally a conception of Man far other 
than that of ‘‘ human depravity.’’? ‘I 
have taught,’’ says he, ‘‘ that God gave 
mankind powers perfectly adapted to the 
purposes of God’’; and he delights to 
justify the goodliness of the bodily life, the 
adequacy of mind, heart, and conscience 
to the activities and duties intended for 
man, and the adequacy of provision natur- 
ally forthcoming, with satisfactions for 
every demand of spirit, intellect, con- 
science, affections. The ‘‘ religious fac- 
ulty ’’ being as ‘‘ adequate to its function 
as the practical faculties for theirs,’’ he 
discards the notion of a miraculous revela- 
tion in religion ; and, an early evolutionist, 
he spares no pains to show that theological 
progress has been as certain, and as natu- 
ral, as progress in all the arts of civilisa- 
tion. This progress he confidently expects 
to continue. It ‘‘did not begin with 
Moses, or end with Jesus.’’ ‘‘ This power 
of growth, which belongs to human nature, 
is only definite in the historical forms 
already produced, but quite indefinite and 
boundless in its capabilities of future 
expansion.”’ 

As to the Relation between God and 
Man, Parker says: ‘‘ Here are two 
propositions—first, that God so orders 
things in His providence that a perfect 
result shall be wrought out for each ; and, 
second, that He gives a certain amount of 
freedom to every man. I believe both of 
these propositions ; I have presented both 
as strongly as I could. I do not mean to 
say that I have logically reconciled these 
two propositions, with all their conse- 
quences, in my own mind, and still less so 
to the minds of others. There may seem 
to be a contradiction. Perhaps I do not 
know how to reconcile the seeming contra- 
diction; and yet I believe both pro- 
positions.”” Man, being thus free, yet 
subject to over-rule, is loved of God, 
‘©’ Father and Mother of all men.’’ Each 
man is loved with God’s whole Being. 
Suffering for error and sin is a fact in this 
world, but ‘‘it is not from the anger or 
weakness of God that we suffer; it is for 
purposes worthy of His perfection and His 
love. Suffering is not a devil’s malice, but 
God’s medicine.’ 

As man, being God’s child, ‘* has an 
inalienable right to the infinite provi- 
dence of God,”’ a right which no sin ever 
can alienate or nullify, so man owes 
‘“ religion ’’’ to God. Piety and Morality 
are the internal and external aspects, 
respectively, of religion; Piety including 
all noble loves, Morality all obedience to 
the natural laws written for body and 
spirit. ‘‘ Man’s consciousness proclaims 
God’s law.’’? ‘‘ The ordinances ’’ of the 
religion which we owe to God are, he says, 
‘* inwardly, prayer of penitence and aspira- 
tion, the joy and delight in God and His 
gifts; and, outwardly, they are the daily 
works of life, by fireside and street-side and 
field-side—‘ the charities that soothe and 
heal and bless.’ These are the ordinances, 
and I know no other.’’ 

** Of course,’’ he continues, ‘‘ to deter- 
mine the religiousness of a man, the 
question is not merely What does he 
believe 2? but Has he been faithful to 
himself in coming to that belief? It may 
be possible that a man comes to the con- 
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viction of Atheism, but yet has been 
faithful to himself. It may be that the 
man believes the highest words taught by 
Jesus, and yet has been faithless to him- 
self. It is a fact which deserves to be 
held up everlastingly before men, that 
religion begins in faithfulness to yourself. 
I have known men whom the world called 
Infidels, and mocked at, who yet were 
faithful among the faithfulest. Their intel- 
lectual conclusions I would have trodden 
under my feet; but their faithfulness I 
would have fallen on my knees to honour.’ 
The implications, personal, social, and 
international, of such a scheme of thought 
are obviously beyond summary. Theodore 
Parker’s own life of zeal for righteousness 
and truth, his own deep-flowing and wide- 
spreading affection, are the best commen- 
tary upon it.. One point only seems to call 
for emphasis here. It is sometimes urged 
against the school of pure Theism that, in 
cutting itself from the roots of a piety 
nourished on sacraments and heightened 
by asupreme devotion to the Founder of the 
Christian Faith, their religious life is de- 
prived of vital currents that are indispen- 
sable for the flowering forth of the soul’s 
sweetest blossoms, and that all tends to 
become pale and colourless in an ¢ntel- 
lectual atmosphere, indeed, but one lacking 
personal warmth and glow. However it be 
with any, it was evidently not so with 
Theodore Parker. His prayers, of which 
a goodly number are preserved, are the 
outpourings of a heart deeply penitent, 
devoutly aspiring, joyously grateful to the 
‘* Father and Mother,’’ as he characteristi- 
cally named God. Tears were often seen 
flowing down his cheeks while thus he 
sought to voice the longings of the heart 
for himself and the great multitudes who 
‘*hung upon him, listening.’’ ‘* That 
man,’’ said a casual hearer, ‘‘ speaks to 
God as if He were his friend.’’ How else ? 
It was noticed of him that when some 
lovely object, such as a rose, came into 
his hands, he would bow the head and 
murmur as a “‘ grace’’ of thanksgiving, 
‘© My heavenly Father.’’? Doubtless, there 
have been many who, without the image of 
a Christ to aid them, would have seemed 
bereft of assurance of the love and 
tenderness of God. But, as Jesus himself 
found his Father ever near him, so did this 
nineteenth century prophet, who, in dying 
desired that the Beatitudes should be read 
over his grave. WaG.et 


Tur annual meetings of the Peace 
Society will be held on Tuesday, May 21. 
The public meeting will be held in the 
City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, H.C. The 
President, Dr. Robert Spence Watson, 
will, it is hoped and expected, occupy the 
chair, and will be supported by Mrs. A. J. 
Crosfield, Mr. F. W. Hirst, B.A. (author 
of ‘*The Arbiter in Council’’), Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., 
Rey. A. L. Lilly, M.A.(Paddington), Rev. 
A. J. Palmer (Stratford), Rev. J. Hirst 
Hollowell, and others. Holders of tickets, 
which may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, 47, New Broad-street, E.C., will be 
admitted. from 6 p.m., and there will be 
an organ recital from 6.30 until 7.0, when 
the meeting commences; 
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Our work is not done unless the spirit 
of worship has been in it all.—Crothers. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM.—III. 
THE SHAKERS. 


into which they are divided, has taken the 
extreme form of complete communism. 
Now it would be folly to dispute the 
force and effect of religious faith such as this 
in rendering collective living practicable 
and successful; but it is at least equally 
foolish to assume that a collectivist society 
is not practicable without it. Fanaticism is, 
no doubt, a great force in the world—while 
it lasts; but when all has been said and 


Ir has often been said, and probably 
far more frequently thought, that for any 
really successful collectivist society there 
must be some strong religious sentiment to 
bind it together. The Shaker communities 
of America have, perhaps, been mainly 
responsible for this impression. The foun- 
ders of these singular fanatical bodies 


went out from England and planted them- 
selves in about the most secluded spot 


they could find on the Hudson River, 


something over 130 years ago, and they 
seem to have been more or less thriving 
One has not 
heard much about them for a long time 
now. What their numbers are I do not 
know, and as I am not proposing to write 
very minutely about them, I do not think 


and successful ever since. 


it worth while to go to the trouble of find- 
ing out. Many years ago I spent an even- 


ing with their leading Elder, Frederick 
Evans, and he told me that in their eighteen 


separate settlements they were from 8,000 
to 10,000 strong. All sorts of writers have 
given the most fascinating accounts of them. 


Hepworth Dixon, for instance, says :— 


“* Order, temperance, frugality, worship 
—these are the Shaker things which 
strike upon your senses first; the peace 
and innocence of Eden, when contrasted 
with the wrack and riot of New York. 
No jerk, no strain, no menace is observed, 
for nothing is done, nothing can be done, 
in a Shaker settlement by force. Every- 
one here is free. Those who have come 
into union came unsought; those who 
would go out may retire unchecked. No 
soldiers, no police, no judges, live here ; 
and among the members of a society. in 
which every man stakes his all, appeal to 
the courts of law is a thing unknown.”’ 
The most scrupulous cleanlifiess, quiet, 
order, harmony, comfort and _ plenty, 
characterise the Shaker settlements every- 
where. Absolutely everybody works, but 
nobody is overworked. There is not a gaol 
or a workhouse, or a single poor person 
among them. They area fanatically reli- 
gious sect. They are entirely celibates and 
non-combatants. They are out-and-out 
spiritualists, and it is said that it was from 
them that modern spiritualism took its rise. 
In their queer combination there is a strong 
dash of the Quakers, among whom they 
originated, and they are very decided 
Unitarians—of a kind. They reject the 
idea of the Trinity, and they regard Christ 
and their foundress, Ann Lee, as elders 
of their church, to be revered, and loved, 
but not worshipped. It is an article of 
their belief that sex runs through the whole 
range of life, from the Deity downwards, 
though, strangely enough, their adherence 
to celibacy is, or used to be, most rigid. 
Ann Lee, a Manchester woman, the daughter 
of a blacksmith, who, to the day of her 
death, never learned to read or write, was 
the Christ come a second time in female 
form! There is no doubt at all about 
the religious belief of the Shakers. Their 
creed is very pronounced and definite, very 
strongly and apparently very sincerely held, 
and very practical in its results ; and it has 
naturally been taken by those who have 
visited them, almost entirely to account 
for the undoubted success of their socialism, 


‘ which, throughout the eighteen settlements 


of their whole social scheme. 
commune,’’ 


done, there is nothing so forceful, nothing 
so lasting, nothing so truly religious as 
the quiet recognition and adoption of a 
right principle for any and all of the affairs 
of life. These poor simple Shakers are full 
of crankiness and are steeped in ignorance. 
Of the outside world they know little. 
Only their elders—their chief officers—hold 
any intercourse with it. Of science or art, 
or literature—beyond their own sectarian 
effusions, of which they are said to have 
a considerable body—they know practically 
nothing. ‘‘If you were setting up your 
buildings over again,’’? Elder Evans was 
asked, ‘‘ wouldn’t you aim at some- 
thing a little more ornamental ? wouldn’t 
you try to impart a little beauty to your 
houses ?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ the old man replied. 
‘*The beautiful, as you call it, is absurd and 
abnormal. It has no business with us.’’ 
The elders and all their people are in many 
respects very little above the level of 
the uncivilised. But with all their 
ignorance, and amid all the trumpery of 
their religious creed, they hold one or two 
vital principles that are quite sufficient to 
account for all their success, and any com- 
munity that will adopt them—whether they 
call themselves ‘‘ religious’? or not— 
may attain the same material results. 


Now what are these principles? First, 
that all wealth should be held by the 
community for the common good. These 
absurd people profess to believe that they 
find this in the New Testament, and the 
curious thing is that an increasing number 
of the shrewdest thinkers of the day are 
declaring their belief that that must be 
the ultimate outcome of any honest 
application of New Testament teaching. 
Even assuming this to be the truth, 
of course it does not follow that the whole 
fabric of society should be at once sub- 
verted, or that we ought to apply the prin- 
ciple as the Shakers have always done. 
Their plan has been very uncompromising. 
Every convert to their society before 
leaving ‘‘ the world,’’ has always been 
required to pay his debts, to discharge 
every obligation, and then to come in and 
turn out his pockets into the society 
coffers, to throw all he possesses into the 
common stock. In the building up of 
a new society from the beginning that was 
practicable, and as a matter of fact I 
suppose it has afforded them the capital 
to buy up their 100,000 acres of land, 
on which they have been able to plant 
their colonies with the one fundamental . 
and all-important condition of success. 
All the Shakers have collectively owned 
all the land they occupy. 

Starting with the common ownership 
of the land their next sound principle was 
to make that, and to keep it, the basis 
** Every 
said shrewd old Elder Evans, 
“*must, if it is to prosper, so far as its 


industry goes, be founded on agriculture. 
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Whenever we have departed from this 
tule to go into manufacture, we have 
blundered.’? To go into manufacture 
for the outside market he means. They 
have their own workshops for the making 
of what they require: for their own 
use, but when they have attempted to 
develop “these workshops into factories 
for export, so to speak, or, on the other 
hand, have been tempted by cheapness 
to buy from the outside what they could 
make for themselves, they were soon 
conscious that they were going wrong. 
“*A community,’’ said the Elder when 
over seventy years of age, ‘‘should as far 
as possible, make or produce all it requires. 
We used to have more looms than now, 
but cloth is sold so cheaply that we gradu- 
ally began to buy. It is a mistake.’’ 
In the end they gained little, said the old 
man, and they imperilled their inde- 
pendence. 

To own their own land, to make agri- 
culture the basis of their industrial system, 
to supplement the farm with the workshop 
for the making of what they required 
in addition to food, and thus as far as 
possible to make themselves independent 
of all markets outside their own communi- 
ties, these were all sound, healthy and 
therefore religious principles requiring no 
fanaticism, nor, so long as they were 
adhered to, could any extravagances 
of fanaticism or folly prevent their suc- 
cessful outworking. But there was yet 
another principle to which the Shakers 
were from the first immovably attached, 
and which they have always with the ut- 
most confidence declared, was of the very 
essence of New Testament teaching. They 
have always resolutely ‘eschewed all com- 
petitive strife, and have based their in- 
dustrial system entirely on organised co- 


operation. Of course they ‘have lost 
some force. Envy and emulation, rivalry 
and greed, cunning and pugnacity are 


undoubted powers in the world, and when- 
ever they are toned down or eliminated 
either by sane and reasonable religion, 
or mere cranky fanaticism or anything 
else, there is loss. But is there no gain? 
Is there no inspiration in the discovery 
of the simple principle that wherever 
there is a man there is a man’s work to be 
done, and that we have only to use the 
common land and the common capital, 
and every man will be able to do it? Is 
there no moving power in the recognition 
of the principle inherent in the very nature 
of things, that two men working in friendly 
co-operation can do more than three men 
working in mere isolation, and more than 
four men working in mutual antagonism ? 
Is there really no actual power in brotherly 
co-operation? and if there is, and men 
gradually discover the infinite range of 
its possible operation, is there no religious 
uplifting in the slowly dawning perception, 
that we have here not only the teaching 
of Christ, but a great fundamental principle 
of all social life ? The moral to be deduced 
from these poor Shakers and their doings, 
is not that religion is necessary to support 
the working out of right principles, but 
that right principles are religion, and that 
they need only to be applied and, in spite 
of folly and ignorance and fanaticism, 
they will solve all our social riddles. We 
cannot apply them precisely as the Shakers 
have done, but in our own way we have 


applied them to some extent and with the 
most satisfactory results, and when we 
think fit to bring them to bear on our great 
and urgent social problems, we shall have 
on a great national scale social conditions 
approximating to those of the Shaker 
societies with all the added advantages 
to be derived from the most advanced 
science and intelligence of the day. 
GrorGE F. Minury. 


DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE fifty-seventh annual meeting was 
held at Essex Hall on Wednesday evening, 
and there was-a fair attendance of mem- 
bers and friends, who were received by 
the President, Mr. John Harrison. There 
was the usual pleasant social prelude, 
with tea and coffee, before the business 
began. 

The Presipent having taken the chair, 
letters of regret ware read by the Rev. 
H. Savell Hicks, the hon. sec., from Mr. 
Hahnemann Epps and Mr. H. Chatfeild 
Clarke. On the platform the President 
was also supported by the Treasurer, 
Dr. .C.. E:T. Blyth,.:Dr,-W.,. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., and Mr. Percy Preston. 

The Committee’s Report, which had 
been previously printed and circulated, 
referred to the many signs of renewed 
activity in the London district during the 
past year. and recorded with much satis- 
faction the steps being taken by the 
Lewisham congregation for the building of 
their new church, and the similar hopeful 
prospect at Kilburn. At Wimbledon it was 
hoped that a minister would soon be 
settled. At Acton progress was being 
made, and the iron church in Creffield- 
toad had been opened free of debt. At 
Kentish Town the efforts of the Rev. F. 
Hankinson were bearing good fruit. At 
Forest Gate, Plumstead, and Peckham 
there was cause for anxiety. At the 
Mansford-street and Limehouse Missions 
most admirable work was being done. It 
was pointed out that with a more adequate 
income much better work could be done, 
and the Committee reported the generous 
offer of an anonymous friend to subscribe 
£50 a year for five years on condition that 
another £450 was contributed for the same 
period, The challenge had been met by 
the promise of subscriptions of £50 each 
from the President, Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence and Mr. Charles Hawksley, and 
the offer would remain open until the last 
day of June. 

The accounts, which showed an expendi- 
ture of £58910s. 7d., had been balanced 
by a sale of Consols. Annual subscriptions 
amounted to only £210 18s. 6d., congre- 
gational collections to £52 19s. 7d., and 
income from the Permanent Chapel Build- 
ing Fund produced £230 Is. 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report ‘and accounts, dwelt on 
the encouraging features of their work, 
especially at Lewisham and Kilburn, and 
as to the challenge of the friend who 
offered to subscribe £50 for five years, 
said that the total promises had so far 
reached £300 of the £500 required. Their 
friend’s offer was made in grateful re- 
membrance of the late Sir James Clarke 
Lawrence, who had been one of the 
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founders, and for twenty-five years the 
president, of that Society: In those days 
when a NewjTheology was being preached, 
very like their old Unitarianism, it was 
their urgent duty to do their part and 
help forward the cause of free religions 
With a closing word on the inadequacy 
of their ministers’ stipends, Mr. Harrison 
made an earnest plea for further support. 

The Rev. J. Page Hopps seconded the 
motion, and told of the great pleasure he 
had found in visits to Limehouse and 
Mansford-street, and the admirable work 
being done there. It was, he said, the 
best kind of religious work they could do. 
He was not much of a believer in church 
building, and certainly not in Gothic 
churches, for their work. They ought to 
have homely places, where the people 
would be glad to come and feel at home. 

The report having been adopted, Mr. 
John Harrison was re-elected President, 
on the motion of Mr. Percy Preston, 
seconded byMr. J.C.S. Mummery. The 
officers and committee were also elected, 
the Rev. C. Roper and Mr. R. G. Epps 
being new members of committce. The 
Rev. T.\ HE, M. Edwards, in seconding, 
suggested that they should consider the 
election of more ladies than the two they 
had on the committee. 

Dr. W. Buakz Overs, K.C., then gave 
an address, in which he said he really 
wanted to speak to the Unitarians who 
were not there, and to urge that more 
should be done to unite their scattered 
congregations, and deepen the sense of 
comradeship in a common work. The 
moment was opportune, for everything 
was stirring, and they must not find fault 
with those who were really allies, though 
not fighting under their banner. Wherever 
they went they found an astonishing 
liberality and eagerness of inquiry. And 
they, with a gospel they believed in, must 
let people know of the new truth. It was 
their bounden duty to go out to them, in 
that teeming London, in which they ought 
to have a church at least in every square 
mile of the city. It was a sin and a 
shame that their Society should have a 
subscription list of only £210. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, referring to 
the close of the President’s speech, said 
some frank things about the struggle with 
poverty many of his brother ministers had 
to face, and the folly of expecting a con- 
stantly bright and inspiring ministry from 
men ground down by such trials. Their 
wealthy and cultured families would not 
put their own sons to such work, and he 
asked them to consider what it meant, 
when they left their ministers in such a 
plight. They could not expect their work 
in London to go forward under such con- 
ditions, and he earnestly supported the 
plea which had been made for a larger in- 
come for that society. 


The Rev. T. P. Speppinea then gave an 
address on the work of the Van Mission. 
At present they were preparing the ground 
for the summer campaign, and he warned 
them not to be disappointed if in the 
South they did not have such encouraging 
results as last year in the North. They 
found, for instance, that on the road 
between Peterborough and London, in 
places where they thought of stopping, 
there was hardly ever any market square 
where the Van might take up its position, 
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and where the people would congregate. | KHASI HILLS UNITARIAN UNION, 


They must be prepared for small results, 
but he was sure that they would find 
everywhere an earnest response if they had 
the courage to speak out. Some of their 
ministers appeared to hesitate to enter 
upon that work, but he assured them that 
they would find, when the call came, that 
they had the power, and such wor would 
be of the greatest benefit to themselves. 
Their object was not dogmatism nor 
proselytism. They had simply to speak 
the word of life and let their light shine. 
That was what the people wanted, and 
they did respond. The Van Mission was 
one of the ways by which they must go 
out and win back the people toa rational 
Christianity. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, moved by Mr. A. Barnes, and 
seconded by Mr. T. H. Terry, brought 
the meeting to a close. 
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THE LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC 
MISSIONS, 


THE annual meeting of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission Society was he!d at the 
Mil!-street Mission on Friday evening, 
April 26, the President, Mr. T. Cook, in 
the chair. The treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Holland, and Alderman W. B. Bowring 
wrote regretting their inability to be 
present. 

The Committee’s report urged the 
necessity of raising an additional income 
of at least £200 a year. The report was 
adopted, on the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. Councillor Brunner. Mr. 
Hugh Rathbone moved a cordial vote of 
sympathy with the missionaries and other 
workers, and said that they should cer- 
tainly see to it that the work was carried 
on without financial anxiety. The Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes seconded and Mr. R. H. 
Armstrong supported the motion, which 
was carried with acclamation, and the Revs. 
T. Lloyd Jones and J. Anderton responded. 
Mr. Philip Holt proposed and Mr. Arthur 
Hall seconded the election of officers and 
committee, with Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone as 
president. A vote of thanks to the chair, 
moved by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, and 
seconded by Mr. C. Sydney Jones, brought 
the meeting to a close. 2 

Of the annual meeting of the North End 
Domestic Missson, which was held at the 
Hope-street Church Hall, on Thursday 
evening, April 18, we received no report, 
but the printed report of the two mission- 
aries, the Rev. J. L. Haigh at Hamilton- 
road, and the Rev. W. Reynolds at Bond- 
street, are full of interest. The large hall 
at Bond-street has been cleaned and 
painted, and the entrance from the street 
has been greatly improved. 
Mr. Haigh’s ‘‘ Sir Galahad of the Slums ’’ 
will be specially interested in his report of 
the work at Hamilton-road. Mr. Kenneth 
Cook is the hon. sec. of the North End 
Mission. The report is issued by the 
Liverpool Booksellers’ Company. 


Bryonp all wealth, honour, or even 
health, isthe attachment we form to noble 
souls ; because to become one with the good, 
generous, and true, is to become in a 
measure good, generous, and true our- 
selves.—Thomas Arnold. 


Readers of | 
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(4) The work of the Nongtalang congre- 
gation, which is the oldest of all the 
churches in the hills, has been going on 
rather feebly on account of the absence 
of members from the village. Owing to the 


INDIA. 


Since the management of the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union has been taken 
away from Mr. Kissor Singh, and placed 
in my hands by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, no report has ap- 
peared in the columns of Tue Inquirer 
as to its present condition and internal 
affairs. A short account will, I hope, be 
of some interest to the Unitarian friends 
in England. 

There are at present four churches at 
different centres, of which three have been 
considerably strengthened by the admis- 
sion of new members during the last year. 

(1) The church at Nongtraw (Umked) 
is the youngest of all in age, but it has 
outdone others in the earnestness of its 
members. They are, with the exception 
of two families, extremely poor. The 
last year was a very bad one for them, 
famine having visited many of the villages. 
I could give them only a little help out of 
a small amount of money remitted to me 
by the Brahmo Samaj Committee of Cal- 
cutta at the request of the hon. treasurer 
of the B. and F. Unitarian Association. 
Though these poor, simple, and ignorant 
people could scarcely get two meals a day, 
and had not sufficient clothes to protect 
themselves from cold, they jointly culti- 
vated a plot of land for the benefit of their 
church. The paddy grown on this land 
will bring them a little over £3. This 
amount, together with the sum of 100 
rupees kindly contributed by Mr. G. W. 
Brown, will be spent in the erection of their 
small chapel. Two new families and 
several individual members have been 
lately added to their congregation. Several 
domestic ceremonies were duly performed 
according to Unitarian rites, and two 
marriages registered under the Marriage 
Act at this centre. The anniversary 
meetings were held on March 9 and 10 
last, which were attended by some Unit- 
arlans from Jowai and Nongtalang and 
several Brahmos from Cherrapoonjee, and 
were successful in every respect. 

(2) The church at Ralang has also a 
hopeful future before it, there being an 
addition to its members, and three entire 
families having lately offered to join it. 
The Raliang people have lately invited 
the members of other churches to their 
anniversary meetings which will take place 
in September next. As they did never 
before venture to invite the outside Unit- 
arians to any of their meetings, this new 
departure simply tends to show their 
growth in energy and strength. 

_(8) The Jowai church was in a state of 
lethargy for more than a year, but it seems 
to have lately shaken it off. Two new 
families have been added to the list of its 


for existence has been so very hard that 
the people have had to devote’ all their 
thoughts and energies to gaining a 
livelihood, and many have been staying 
far away from their village, being engaged 
in cultivation, as the prospect for the 
current year is also very gloomy. With 
the return of the normal price of food stuff 
and the recovery of the mission fund from 
Mr. Kissor Singh, who was formerly 
treasurer of the Union, and who declines 
to make over the fund to Mr. D. Edwards, 
the secretary of the Union, a_ better 
prospect for it is expected. 

The work of the Union is conducted by 
five mission workers who have to discharge 
the twofold duty of preacher and teacher, 
and at the head of whom is the Rev. David 
Edwards, who was duly ordained as 
minister by the Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
during his visit to India. The second 
in place is Mr. Mar Singh who resigned 
his appointment under Government in 
order to serve the Union. These five 
workers are paid out of the annual grant 
of £75 remitted to me by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in quarterly 
instalments. All the important questions 
regarding the management of the Union 
are discussed and decided by an Executive 
Committee consisting of four representa- 
tive members from the four congregations, 
together with Mr. D. Edwards as secretary, 
Mr. Mar Singh as assistant secretary, and 
myself as President. There are four day 
schools in connection with the congrega- 
tions, at which Unitarian and other children 
are taught"to read and write. 

Misleading reports are sent from time 
to time by Mr. Kissor Singh for publica- 
tion in the Christian Register. They are 
all from his own pen, as no one belonging 
to his so-called ‘* Union ’’ except himself 
has the power to write such reports. Not 
to speak of others, his ‘‘ president ’’ is 
not even acquainted with the English 
alphabet, nor can he, I fear, read and 
write his own mother language. Mr. 
Singh’s union has no connection whatever 
with the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union, 
which is related to and helped by the 
B. and F.U.A. He started his own after 
he had been unanimously suspended 
from his membership of the Union for 
various reasons on April 30, 1905. I took 
charge of the Union on the following day. 
I allude to all these facts simply to dis- 
abuse the minds of friends interested in 
the work of the wrong impressions made 
by these reports. Any one who supplies 
Mr. Kissor Singh with funds does but 


prevalence of famine last year the struggle 


members since November last, and three 
others are expected to join the Union 
before long. The anniversary was cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm on March 23 
and 24 last, and Unitarians from other 
centres came to take part in the celebra- 
tion. Mr. Hajom Kis or Singh made an 
attempt to take possession of the Jowai 
chapel by force, and was consequently 
entangled in a criminal suit from which 
he could release himself with some difficulty 
by entering into a compromise with Rev. 
David Edwards. 


put weapons in his hands to destroy the 
cause of Unitarianism in the Khasi Hills, 
and to hinder the work of the local Union. 
NILMANI CHAKRABARTI. 
Cherrapoonjee, India, April 13, 1907. 


To me, the undoubted fact that the mind 
thirsts for continued being just in propor- 
tion as it obeys the will of its Maker, is 
a proof, next to irresistible, of its being 
destined by Him for immortality.— 
Channing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor isnot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, 
and all private information should be accom- 
punied by the name and address of the sendz1's. | 


MINISTERS’ SALARIES. 


Sir,—The question of the salaries of our 
ministers is one of perennial interest, but 
it gets no nearer settlement. That minis- 
ters, and especially country ministers, are 
underpaid seems to be generally accepted. 
It has been suggested that there should be 
an equalisation of salaries. In other words, 
that the better-paid town minister should 
share his stipend with the country minister. 
The suggestion is futile. There are prob- 
ably no ministers in our chapels who are 
paid salaries that can be regarded as high, 
and even of those receiving comparatively 
high salaries it may be said that they are 
not paid more than enough to enable them 
to take the part in social work and social 
life that is expected of the minister of a 
large congregation. In any case, the 
demands on a city minister make his 
salary no larger in reality than a country 
minister’s much smaller stipend. Another 
suggestion, and one that has been acted 
upon, is that the various congregations 
should help each other. We have the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
which, among other objects, includes that 
of making grants to struggling congrega- 
tions, the Ministers’ Stipend Sustentation 
Fund, and the Ministers’ Stipend Augmen- 
tation Fund, as well as the much older 
Presbyterian Fund. These are more or 
less general in their source of income, but 
there are still a few survivors of the Fellow- 
ship Funds, inaugurated about ninety years 
since by Dr. Thomson, of Halifax, whose 
idea was that the stronger congregations 
should each have a fund for aiding weaker 
congregations. All these funds are doing 
good work, but I think that apart from 
the income from investments it will be 
found that comparatively few purses con- 
tribute to them. Ours is usually reckoned 
a wealthy denomination, and possibly the 
average wealth is pretty high. Neverthe- 
less, we are but a small denomination, and 
few of our number can be considered 
wealthy ; and that few does most of the 
subscribing to most of the funds. In the 
subscription lists the same names appear 
again and again. Those who are not 
wealthy find that they have enough to do 
to help to maintain the chapel they attend, 
and yet they are asked and expected to 
contribute to the work of other congrega- 
tions. 

It seems to me that the true solution of 
the difficulty in regard to the smaller chapel 
is to recognise frankly, what I take to be 
the fact, that these, and more especially 
the country congregations, do not require 
a minister’s whole time; and that, there- 
fore, it is not necessary to pay him a 
stipend sufficient in itself to maintain him, 
the congregation leaving him free to make 
a living wage in any decent manner. In 
the old days there were dozens of congre- 
gations kept together and chapels main- 
tained on an income that would nowadays 
be thought absurdly small. The explana- 
tion was that the country minister of those 
days was often something else as well, 


usually a schoolmaster—sometimes a NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


farmer. Is it not possible to revert to this 
practice ? Sometimes the school was a 
large one, and one wonders how the master 
found time to attend to his congregation. 
Yet it was done, and the congregations 
under schoolmaster-ministers were kept 
together and in many cases were flourishing ; 
witness Monton under Robert Smethurst, 
Gateacre under Dr. Shepherd, Knutsford 
under Henry Green, and at Manchester 
under Dr. Beard. 

It may be objected that the day of small 
private venture schools has gone, never to 
return. I do not think so. Widespread 
as is our national system of education it 
has, as yet, made no provision for the 
requirements of the children of parents 
who, for one reason or another, dislike the 
public elementary school, or who would be 
willing to pay for something they consider 
to be better. Sometimes this feeling is 
mere snobbishness, but usually it is a true 
perception of the fact that the most im- 
portant part of education is environment. 
Another form of the same idea is that the 
country minister should coach men for 
examinations. It is not every minister 
who is fitted either by nature of training 
for the scholastic profession, but still one 
expects that most of them at least are as 
fitted for it as the average assistant master 
in a grammar school. If the minister has 
no vocation for teaching he would probably 
be best out of the ministry. There are, of 
course, other directions im which the 
country minister might honourably in- 
crease his stipend. 

The advantages of a reversion to the old 
practice are many. It would enable many 
country congregations to be sel!-supporting, 
it wou'd give useful employment to min- 
isters who, at present, have really not 
enough to do, it would throw pastoral 
visiting from the afternoon to the evening, 
and so give the minister a chance of directly 
interesting the men folk in the work of the 
chapel, and bring the minister into closer 
touch with people of other denominations. 
From one point of view it would be an 
advantage that the minister would not be 
so entirely dependent (financially) on his 
congregation. 

Our ministers have often distinguished 
themselves by their manly disregard of 
the consequences when they thought prin- 
ciple was involved, and though it may not 
always tend to the immediate peace of 
mind of the congregation it is good at 
times for the plain unvarnished truth to 
be preached to it. Our ministers would be 
more free to do this if they could afford to 
snap their fingers at the usually small 
part of their congregation who resent the 
truth, or who have not yet learned to allo- 
cate to themselves all the pleasing and 
complimentary remarks from the pulpit, 
and to their neighbour in the next seat 
those of another character. Besides 
strengthening the moral fibre of the min- 
isters, I think a little more work (I am 
referring only to those who obviously have 
not enough) would be a good thing men- 
tally. These remarks are not written in 
any spirit of hostility to the minister either 
in town or country, but are the result of 
an attempt to apply business methods to 
our congregational methods. 

Francis NICHOLSON. 

The Knoll, Windermere. 


-——— 


[Notices und Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, ord be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

pene Geer 


Ashton-under-Lyne (Induction).—A ser- 
vice for the induction of the Rev. John Barron 
as minister of the Richmond-hill Church was 
held on Siturday afternoon, May 4, in the new 
church, the opening of which we reported last 
week. Principal Gordon gave the charge to the 
minister and the Rev. J. E. Manning the 
charge to the congregation, ‘There was a large 
congregation, including a number of neighbour- 
ing ministers of our own and other churches. 

Blackpool: South Shore.—The anniversary 
services were held on Sunday, May 5, when the 
Rey. Alexander Gordon preached morning and 
evening, and at the chilcren’s service in the 
afternoon also gave the eddress. There were 
good attendances at the services, and the col- 
lectious were very satisfactory. 

Burnley.—On Sunday last a portrait of the 
late Thomas Bibby, one of the pioneers of the 
Unitarian movement in the town, was unveiled 
in the church parlour of the Trafalgar road 
Church after evening service. The portrait, 
which is an enlarged photograph, is the gift of 
the three sons of the late Alderman Bibby, and 
it was unveiled by Mr. Peter Bibby, who spoke 
of what Lis father had to face in the early days 
of their struggle for the faith, and his un- 
flinching fidelity. Mr. J. Farrer presided, and 
Mr. J. 8. Mackie moved tke vote of thanks for 
the gift. 

Chelmsford.—The quarterly meetings were 
held on Sunday, April 28. A very enjoyable 
tea was held in the chapel. The service was 
conducted by Mrs.Page Hopps, who preached from 
the text ‘Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous,’’ 
an able and cutspoken sermon. At the con- 
clusion of the service the secretary declared a 
small deficit on the quarter’s accounts, 

Hinckiey.—The Sunday-school anniversary 

sermons were preacbed on Sunday last, by the 
Rev. A. Hermann Thomas, of Leicester, and 
greatly appreciated by crowded congregaticns. 
There was the usual singing by scholars and 
choir, with an additional anthem at night 
There was a record collection. 
*~ Halifax.—The Rev. Charles Peach con- 
ducted the services at Northgate-end Chapel on 
Sunday last, and in the morning delivered 6 
special address in connection with the Jubilee 
Memorial movement of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College. 

Horsham.—The chap.], which | as undergone 
acomplete renovation, wasre-opened for worship 
on Sunday last, when sermons apyropriate to 
the occasion were preached by the Rey. J. J. 
Marten. Flocr and ceiling have both been re- 
paired, the walls coloured a restful green, the 
woodwork cleaned and varnished, and a new 
matting laid down; the expense is estimated 
at abont £50, half of which was contributed by 
the Eewing Circle in connection with the church, 
the result of their successful sale of work in the 
autumn. Improvements to the lighting, new 
blinds, and the re-lettering of the monumental 
tablets on the walis have also been contributed by 
members of the church, and the result is a very 
pleasing cne. During the winter months an 
interesting series of lectures on various subjects 
were delivered to good audiences; one on 
“Mazzini,” by the Rev. F. K. Freeston; on 
“The Boot of Italy,’ Rev. W. C. Pope; 
on “Shakespeare's Mother,’ by Dr. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., and on “Wiliam Penn, Quaker 
and Coloniser,’ by {the Rev. H. Rawlings. 
These were closely followed by another, of a 
somewhat different character, given by the Rey. 
J. Harwood, on ‘The New Theology, or Unit- 
arianism in relation to Jesus Christ,” This also 
was well attended and much enjoyed. On 
Sunday, April 28, services in the schoolroom 
(which was used as a place of worship whilst 
the chapel was closed for repairs) were con- 
ducted by the Rey. T. E. M, Edwards, of the 
Provincial Assembly. Now the congregation are 
| hoping for a fine day, and a gathering of many 
i friends from far and near, to celebrate their 

134th Whitsuntide annual meeting. Both lunch 

and tea are provided in the schoolroom for 
visiturg at moderate charge; the Rev. Alfred 

Hall, of Norwich, is the preacher; and the 

countrys‘de is donning its freshest and loveliest 

green robes to offer the most beautiful weleome 
of all to its guests. | 
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London : Blackfriars Mission and Stam- 
ford-street Chapel.—At the invitation of the 
Sunday-school teachers a social meeting of 
parents of the scholars was held on Monday 
evening, April 29, when about seventy parents 
attended and partook of refreshments. The 
Rev. W. L. Tueker presided, and remarked 
how pleased the teachers were to see so many of 
the parents amongst them. He recognised that 
most of them were hard at work during the 
week, and on that account were not always 
able to attend the services on Sunday, but they 
sent their children to the school to represent 
them. Mesers. A. A. Tayler and James 
Welch, the superintendents, and Messrs. W. S. 
Tayler, A. W. Harvis, and H. H. Quarmby, gave 
a hearty welcome to the parents. Songs and 
recitations added greatly to the pleasure of the 
evening. 

Long Sutton.—The Rev. W. Harvey Smith, 
Messenger of the Gereral Baptist Assembly, has 
been welcomed as minister of this congregation, 
and entered last Sunday upon his new charge. 

Manchester: Blackley.—A social gather- 
ing of the members-was held on April 25, by 
invitation of the Ladies’ Sewing Society, to 
celebrate the extinction of the debt on the 
new school building. The balance of the debt 
(£100) had been raised by subscription amongst 
the members, who responded generously to the 
appeal made to them. The Rev. W. Holm- 
shaw, who presided, spoke of the work they had 
accomplished and expressed the great satisfac- 
tion they all felt at the happy result of their 
efforts. The new schools were opened in 
March, 1901, and cost £1,609, of which sum 
more than three-fourths has been raised by 
the members of the congregation. 

Manchester: Longsight.—The anniversary 
Services on Sunday last were interesting from 
the fact that the Rev. William Rosling made his 
first visit to Manchester since the establishment of 
his new church at Bradford, subsequent to his 
relinquishing the position of Congregational 
minister in that town. Owing, no doubt, partly 
to the genial summerlike day, the colleetions 
were considerably below the average of the past 
few years, but those present heartily appre- 
ciated Mr. Rosling’s sermons, At the evening 
service an excellent rendering of Spohr’s can- 
tata, “God, Thou art Great,” was given by the 
choir. In the afternoon there was a musical 
service. 

Sheffield: Attercliffe.—The first anniver- 
sary services in commemoration of tke open- 
ing of the school church were held on 
Sunday, May 5. The Rey. C. J. Street 
preached to a fair congregation i in the afternoon, 
and the Rev. C. Hargrove in the evening, about 
150 being present. The collections at both 
services were very good. The birthday party 
was held on Monday, 56 sat down to tea, and 
about 70 listened to short congratulatory 
speeches by the Revs. J. Ruddle, A. H, 
Dolphin, C. J. Street, J. W. Cock, and Mr. 
Wilson. | Musical selections were interspersed, 
and Mr. Reuben Jones presided, 

Southport (Farewell Presentation).—A 
meeting to bid farewell to the Rev. F. B. Mott 
was held at the Portland-street Church onWednes- 
day evening, May 1, when some seventy members 
of the congregation were present. Dr. W. N. 
Maccall presided. The hostesses for the even- 
ing were Mrs. Tolme, Mrs. Hudson, Mrs. 
Kleiter, Mrs. Maccall, and Miss Hudson. The 
chairman, in welcoming the company, spoke of 
the great affection and appreciation in which 
Mr. Mott was held by them all, and the sorrow 
they experienced in being compelled to part. 
They wanted to convey their appreciation in 
some tangible form, and that was their reason 
for coming together that night. Mr. ©. E. 
Hudson, treasurer of the church for nearly 
thirty years, read an address to Mr. Mott, 
which had been beautifully illuminated. The 
address, which was signed by 97 members 
of the congregation, expressed great regret at 
parting from Mr. Mott, and said: ‘*We wish to 
convey to you our appreciation of the services 
you have rendered us and the church during 
the three years you have heen with us, our 
admiration for the eloquence and _ spiritual 
insight of your preachiag, and our thanks for 
your sympathy as pastor and friend. We trust 
that ere long ycu will find a congenial sphere 
of work, with still larger opportunity for tho 
exercise of your powers and qualities as a 
minister, for the benefit of the people among 
whom you labour, and for the advancement of 
our Unitarian cause.” The address concluded 
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with earnest good wishes for Mr. and Mrs. 
Mott and their children. Miss Sophie Hudson 
than handed a purse containing £92 to Mr, 
Mott, and Miss Kleiter presented a handsome 
basket of flowers to Mrs. Mott. Dr. W. E. A. 
Axon, F.LS., said he had great pleasure in 
being present and joining in that tribute of 
respect and affection to their friend Mc. Mott. 
Mr. Mott had a!ways seemed to him to have 
what was an essential in a preacher. He had 
thought hisown thoughts, and, having given his 
best consideration to his subject, he had spoken 
from the heart to the heart of his hearers, 
Mr. Franklin Hilton, Mr. A. D. Rose and Mrs. 
Tolme joined in the expressions of regard and 
gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Mott, and the Rev. 
F. 3B. Mott, who was heartily received, 
thanked them for their present and_ their 
words, He had been, he said, through a 
good many experiences in his life, in foreign 
countries, as well as this. Strange experiences 
many, and very trying some, but he was in a 
position that night which was quite unique in 
his experience. He could only say how deeply 
their hearts had been touched and strengthened 
by this expression of love, which he received on 
behalf of his wife and children and himself. In 
conclusion, the chairman remarked that he 
hoped Mr. Mott would always remember that 
such a large part of his congregation had sv 
thoroughly appreciated his qualities both as a 
minister and as a man. 


OUR CALEN DAR. 


It is requested that notice satiecoh eny alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

satan ap eeenel 


SUNDAY, May 12. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 Rev. AntTHUR Hurn, 
and 7, Mr. W. Piceorr, ‘‘A Religion for 
To-day.”’ 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. JussE HiPPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuckrr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. V. D. Davis, B.A.’ 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Dr. Biman C. Guosx, 
M.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Mr. Ernest J. Moors, Flower Service, 
and 7, Rey. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Franx K. Freeston. Col- 
lections for Provincial Assembly. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawutnes, M.A. 

Hampstead. Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. R. 
W. Krrrix, LL.B. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Saveri-Hicxs, M.A. 


*SANITAS” 


BEST OF ALL 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Glean. 
Fragrant. 
RNon-Poisonoeuss: 
Boes Not Stain Linen. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS; &c. 


B/s Pint Bottles and 5/= Galton. | 
Sprays to fit the Bottles, /G each. 


“ SANITAS ” now enjoys general favour.” § 
—Lancet. 
FOW TO DISINFECT. Book Free. 


The “SANITAS” Co., Lid., 
LIMEHOUSE. LONDON, E. 
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Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hanxrson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Page Hopes. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission. Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, M.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MARSHALL, and 7, 
Stoke Newington Green, Dr. 
F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. W. 
H. ScorrHam. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. H. S. 
Perris, M.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MumMMeEny. 


———-_-_-_&—___— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE tt. 

Buackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGeEr. 

BuLackerooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovuRNEMovUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. W. CopELAnD Bowtr. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerrepia Jonzs, M.A. 
BrigutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Priustiey Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GeoreE STREET. 

CamsBrinGe, Assembly Hall, 11.80, Rev. C. C. Con. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50- 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CurstreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Student U.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Gruvrvmr, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Lztorster, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. Faevrx Hort, B.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11. and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 


11.15 


11.15 and 7, 


10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 


IRONING 
IN COMFORT 


and ferfect safety can only be done by use 
of the ‘‘Dalli” Iron or the ‘‘Dallinette” (a 


smaller ‘‘ Dalli.”) To use them is the best, most 
simple and most comfortable way of ironing. 
Independent of stove and gas it can be used 
anywhere. 


Self-heating with non-inflammable fuel 
without noxious fumes, therefore no risk from fire. 
Healthier and safer than any other iron. 


The ‘‘ Dallinette” is a smalfer “‘ Dalli.” Really 
excellent for light work and travelling. For 
general household work use the ‘ Dalli.” Having 
a larger ironing surface and greater heating 
capacity, every description of ironing can be done 
with it. 


Price of the ‘‘ Dalli” G/-, 
price of the ‘‘ Dallinette” 
5/9. ‘Dalli” Fuel &/9 per 
box of 128 blocks. Of all 
Ironmongers and Stores. If 
any difficulty apply to THe 
Dauti1 SMOKELESS FvuEL 
Co., 4 and 6, Moor Lane, 
London, E.C. 


_ on Tuesday evening, May 14,at Unity Church, 
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Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Sunday 
School Anniversary Services, 11, Rey. T. 
Luoyp-Jonss; 6.30, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RosBErts. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1], Rev. J. 
C. Ovcers, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. T. Luoyp 
JONES. 

MarpstonE, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Neweokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. {H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
Hunrmr. ; 

Portsmoursy, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarporovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL BNNs. 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe ReEEp. 

SuxurrreLp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 

» W. R. SHANKs. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wint1am Acar. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Soutmrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
S. Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 

and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departmente 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


IVERPOOL.—Day or half-day 
engagement required by Jady as COM- 
PANION or NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
Racoptous references.—l, K., 66, Avondale- 
road. 


ITUATION wanted as COMPANION 

HELP or HOUSEKEEPER. Thoroughly 
domesticated, cheerful, active, reliable —Miss 
JONES, 25a, Prince Alfred-road, Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 


\ R TANTED, a post as COMPANION 

HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANION 
HELP where maids are kept. Experienced.— 
¥., 9, South View, Higher Woodley, nr. Stock- 
port, Cheshire. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Tunsripcr WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute. Dudley- E.C. ‘ 
road, Mrs. J. Pace-Hoprs: 11, ‘‘ Concern- 
jng the Bearing of Burdens,’’ 6.30, ‘‘ Where Assets, £162,000. 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty.’” ‘ 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, DrREcToRS. 


Chairman—Sir H. W. LAwRENCE, Bart., J.P. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 
3 Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupex, A.R.1.B.A 


’ 
. 


z Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
IRELAND. F, H. A. Harpcastin,| RENCE. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. F.S.1. Miss Orman. 


H. Vancr, B.D. 
——— 


WALES. 


ApEsystwith, New Street Meeting House, 11 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARKS £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 


and 6.30, Rev. Joun Howanp. BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cents 
: Monthly Repayment, including rincipal, 
ee Premium, and Interest for each £100. 
SOUTH aa tay Ci h 10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 
Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian pure \- - ————_ | ———_ = 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALMFoRTH. 110 1 018 4} 015 6) 014 2 | 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus frees, 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


| The Children’s 
‘Treat 


Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ial to ptedd ats ehnaren Pall the ingredients 


used in ma REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Cailard & Bowser’s WORTHING ROAD, HORSHAM. 
BUTTER-SCOTCH On May 19, 134ru WHIT SUNDAY 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Rally wholes om 
Aisley ‘albomk, 


Lancet 


ANNIVERSARY. Sermons by the Rev. 
ALFRED HALL, of Norwich. Subjects: Morn- 
ing, “Conquest by Faith,” ll a.m. Evening, 
“Body and Spirit,” 6.15 p.m. _Open Com- 
munion Service after morning service. 
Collections for British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association and South-Hastern Provincial 
Assembly. Luncheon, 1s., Tea, 6d. Rooms 
for the accommodation of Visitors are pro- 
vided at 12, Worthing-road. 


AMUEL JONES FUN D.—tThe 
Managers meet annually in October for 

the purpose of making Grants. Applications 
must, however, be in’ band not later than June 
15,and must be made on a Form tobe obtained 
from Hpwin W. MarsHALu, Secretary, 38 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. : 


“ HE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 1$d.—ls, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
Len Tron. : 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d, 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatediy by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


Se MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 
OR P ON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING will be held 


Upper-street, Islington. 
The chair will ke taken at 8 o'clock by 


BIRTH. 
FLEMMING.—On May 3, at Letchworth, Herts, 
to Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Flemming, a son. 


DEATHS. 

Herrorp.—Oa May 4, at Torbay Lodge, 
Paignton, Louisa, the wife of William H. 

‘Herford, and daughter of the late Francis 
Carbutt, of Leeds, in her seyenty-fifth year. 

SEDGFIELD.—On March 21, at Melbourne, 

' Australia, during a visit to her brother, Ada, 
daughter of the late William Russell Sedg- 
field, of Kingston-on-Thames, aged 48. For 
three years the dearly loved and devoted 
friend and companion of Agatha Russell, 
Hindhead, Surrey. 

WINSER.—On May 5, at Ratsbury, Tenterden, 
Mary Jane, the beloved wife of Albert 
Winser, aged 69. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 


BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


nished, with or without 
Apartments.—Apply, 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 


HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 


music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


From £1 15s. 0d. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 


recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
attendance; or 
Rev. C. J. STReEer, 
64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


Nee aoe CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VickERs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SouTHPoRT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “ Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prosnectus. 
BERYSTWY'TH: SHASON 190/.— 
SA APARTMENTS found. Assistance 
given visitors. Stamped envelope early.— 

SECRETARY, New Street Meeting House. 


ERBYSHIRE.—Wanted, Young 
Lady to share Country Cottage in 
bracing situation, Cycling. Board residence, 
183. 6d. per week. Lessons in cookery if 
desired.— Apply by letter to Miss Smiru, 44, 
Victoria-road, Rusholme, Manchester. 


LIFF COTTAGE, LEH, near 
ILFRACOMBE, beautifully situated. — 
To Let furnisbed, any time from now till 
Jane 15th. Tennis court and garden down 
to beacb. 7 bedrooms. Close to golf links.— 
Apply, Hon. Mrs. Greson, Clonlea, Sandyford, 
Co. Dublia. 
(-YAMPSLTEAD.—TO LET, furnished, 
July and August, roomy and convenient 
FLAT : 2 sitting and 4 bedrooms, good kitchen 
and offices. Two minutes from Heath, close to 
Tube station.—Apply by letter to Miss L. 
Brooke HeERForD, 14, Christ Church-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


ALCOMBE, SOUTH DEVON.—To 
be Let furnished, from June 14 for a 
month or 6 weeks, “ Tourelle” ; 5 bedrooms 
(10 beds), bathroom (a. & ¢.), garden, &c. High, 
open situation, with extensive views of sea 
and country.—Apply, Mrs. Dowson, Felix- 
stowe, The Park, Nottingham. 


| THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum, 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. fF 
a TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 2 
m4 This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
@ HoreEx has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious f% 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
“4 Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge § 
for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, 
Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 
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Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 “post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENSBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PricE THREEPENCE 


Contents for MAY. 

The Going Forth of God as the Dawn. 
Little Portland Street Discourses— 

I. Vicarious Suffering. 

II. Not by Bread Alone. 

The Religion of a Busy Man. 
To-day’s Tendencies of Thought. 
Votes for Women. 
An Appeal to Conscience. 
A Glimpse of Hell. 
Hortus Inclusus: A Poem. 
Thoughts for To-Day. Notes on Books. 
Notes by the Way. 
Gems “ of Purest Ray Serene.” 


A. C. FIvIEep, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


Unitarian Christian Church, Dundee, 
AS APPEAL is made by the Com- 


mittee of theabove Church for Donations 
towards the cost of Cleaning and Repairing 
the Building, and making some necessary 
alterations to the Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus. The total cost of the work will 
be £250, towards which the McQuaker Trus- 
tees have promis.d £100. The congregation, 
which is wholly composed of working people, 
has subscribed £45, while donations to the 
amount of £30 have already been received. 
Any donatious towards the balance of £75 
will be gratefully received by— 

REV. HENRY WILLIAMSON, 

13, Cowper Street, Lochee, Dundee, 


DR. JOHN K. WOOD, 
1, Aberlemno Terrace, Perth Rd., Dundee. 


New GRAVEL Pit CHURCH, HACKNEY. 


GUARANTEE FUND. 


A GRAND BAZAAR AND 
COUNTRY FAIR 


WILL BE HELD ON 
JUNE sth and 6th, 3.30 to 10 p.m., at the 
KING’S HALL, HOLBORN RESTAURANT 
Openers: 

Wednesday, LAapy Dorning LAWRENCE. 
Taoursday, OswaLp NerrLieroup, Esq. 


All particulars from the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss WHITEHEAD, 63, Clapton Common, N.E. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND UNITARIAN 
WORKERS’ UNION. 


A WNIPRIO Ak: MEE Try G 


AT 
ESSEX HALL, 
On THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 23, 
at 2 o'clock. 
Mrs. W. BLAKE ODGERS in the Chair, 
Supported by 
Miss Tacart, Miss Raw tins, 
Mrs. HopGson Pratr. The Revs. H. BoDELL 
SmirH, R. NEWELL, and T. P. SPEDDING. 


Chair taken at 2 o'clock. Tea at 4 o’clock. 


Friends and supporters heartily welcomed. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON AND THE 
SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


“ ASSEMBLY SUNDAY,” May 12, 
When it is hoped Coilections will be made on 
behalf of the Assembly’s Funds in all the 
Churches which are on the Roll of the 
Assembly. FREDERIC ALLEN, 

Hon. See. 


or, 


ANNIVERSAR 
iEETINGS. 


WHIT-WEEK, 21-24 MAY, 1907. 


—-w- ec eeoocoo°eo v7 — 


Sunday School Association. 


TUESDAY, MAY 2ist. 
MEETING of DELEGATES of 
DISTRICT SOCIETIES at ESSEX HALL, 
at 11.30 a.m. 
LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant 


at 1.30 p.m. Tickets, 2s. 6d. Delegates by 
invitation, 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at 
Essex Hall: The President, W. BLAKE 


Openrs, Esq., K.C., will take the Chair at 3.15. 
PAPER by Rev. H. D. Rozerrrs (Liverpool) 
on ‘ The Right Use of Power and Knowledge 
in the Sunday-school Class.” The Discussion 
will be opened by Miss E. Davy (Leicester). 
Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall at 4.30 p,m. 


a eel 


British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 21st. 


PUBLIC MEETING at ESSEX HALL: 
The President, Mr. Grosvenor TALzor, will 
take the Chair st 7.30 p.m. Speakers: Rev. 
R. W. Boynton (St. Paul, Minn.), “ Greet- 
ings from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion;” Professor B. D. KrrpMans (Leiden), 
“Greetings from Protestantenbond of Hol- 
land;” Miss Mary E. RicuMonp (Wellington), 
“The Unitarian Movement in New Zealand ;” 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. (Leeds), “ The 
Relation of Unitarians to the Churches ;” 
Rev. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. (Belfast), ‘“ Re- 
ligious Atmosphere ;” Rev. JOHN Pace Hurrs 
(London), ‘' The Silent Challenge of the Man 
in the Street ;” Rev. CuarLes PrEacH (Man- 
chester), “ Religion and the Thought and Life 
of the Nation’s Workers.” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22nd. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel at 11.30 a.m. Preacher: 
Rev. ALEX. WEBSTER (Aberdeen). 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at 
Essex Hall. The President will take the chair 
at4dp.m. Reception of the Report, Election 
of Officers and Committee, Resolutions on 
Education and Peace. 


CONVERSAZIONE at the King’s Hall, 
High Holborn, from 8 toll p.m. Tickets 1s., 
after 21st May, 23. Hvening dress is generally 
worn, but it is optional. Early application for 
tickets is desired. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28rd. 


CONFERENCE at ESSEX HALL. Brief 
Devotional Service at 10 a.m. by Rev. ALFRED 
HAut, M.A. (Norwich). 


PAPERS by Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A- 
Wandsworth), and Rev. J. H. WEATHERALL; 

.A. (Bolton), dealing with the principles and 
contents of “ Tis New Theology.’ The dis- 
cussion will be opened by the Rev. JoHNn 
Pace Hoprs. ° 


FRIDAY, MAY 24th. 


MEETING of the REPRESENTATIVES 
of DISTRICT SOCIETIES to consider the 
welfare of our Churches, and principles and 
methods of administrating grants. The ques- 
tion of grouping small congregations under 
one minister will be introduced by tbe Rev, 
CHARLES HAarcrove, M.A. Chair at 10.30a.m. 
by the Rev, CHAnLes Roper, B.A. (Chairman 
of the Home Mission Sub-Committee). 


The Committee extend a very cordial invi- 
tation to the members of Congregations and 
Sunday-school Workers all over the country, 
to be represented as largely as possible at the 
Anniversary Meetings: 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 


—_o—_ 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Liuian Taisort, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughtersof Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the Head Mistress. 


QGECULAR EDUCATION. 


‘A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are 

The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
ideal surroundings, and by a well studied 
dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaption of methced to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply 
Miss CLARK, 
Coombe Hill School, 
WESTERHAM, KENT. 


HURCH or SCHOOL ORGAN.—The 
disused Organ of Aberdeen Unitarian 
Congregaticn for Sale. Old but still useful. 
Price very low.—W. F. McRops, Sec., 135, 
Spital, Aberdeen. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
brin together Congregations~ needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 134 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowTHER Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpoo!, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 
CHARLES ROPER, President of the 
C. J. StREET, Hon. Secretary f Fellowship. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisemenis for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ 8. a. 
PER PAGE ... ae 30 6-0-9 
Haur-PaceE ... a 2-32=0%-0 
PER COLUMN... ah ones) 
INCH IN COLUMN .. Fee Uhioess Wen (33 


Special Terms for a Series 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marriages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,\/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, Is. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to VHE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK. KENNEDY, 3, Hssexu-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements, 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, london, E.C.,and Published for thePro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street , 
Strand, London, W.C.. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
May 11, 1907. : 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Iv is with the greatest satisfaction we 
announce that M. Paul Sabatier has been 
good enough to promise a monthly article 
to Tue Inquirer during the continuance 
of the religious crisis In France. His first 
article, which we hope to publish im- 
mediately after Whitsuntide, is on ‘‘ The 
Revival of Catholic Thought in France,’’ 
with special reference to a notable book 
by M. Le Roy on ‘* Dogma and Criticism.”’ 

« 


From the Librairie Fischbacher, Paris, 
we have received a little book of M. 
Sabatier’s, an Open Letter to Cardinal 
Gibbons on his recent manifesto concerning 
the separation of the Churches and the 
State in France. M. Sabatier takes up the 
Cardinal’s manifesto, which appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun of December 14, 1906, 


and goes through it point by point, ex-+ 


- plaining its misconceptions and refuting by 
a plain statement of fact its misrepresenta- 
tions of the religious situation in France, 
concluding with the expression of an 
earnest hope for Catholicism as dis- 
tinguished from Clericalism in France, and 
a plea for reform in the method of the 
appointment of bishops. 


AFoLogisine at the end of his letter for 
any inadvertent informality in his method 
of address, M. Sabatier suggests to the 
Cardinal that his own conscience may not 
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be altogether clear of sin in that respect, 
and then in a footnote explains this 
reference of his letter by telling a gcod 
story. It seems that when Cardinal Gib- 
bons, on his appointment as a Prince of 
the Church, went for the first time to the 
Vatican to offer his homage to the Pope, 
he actually went on foot. Imagine the 
scandal among the officials, and the tone 
of voice in which he was given to under- 
stand that in Rome a Cardinal only went 
out in a carriage. So the Archbishop, 
conciliatory by nature, on his second visit 
teok a cab. But, alas! it was explained 
to him, with an air even more sombre than 
on the first occasion, that a Cardinal’s 
carriage should have two horses. The 
third time, therefore, he went by tram ! 


Dunine Whit-week the Book Room at 
Essex Hall will be transformed, as last 
year, into a reception room, but never- 
theless the books, and especially the new 
books, will be within reach of those who 
are anxious to see and tobuy. The second 
volume of Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Hndeavours 
After the Christian Life,’’ in the new six- 
penny edition, is now ready, and we would 
also call attention to the reprint, in the 
same popular series, of Dr. Freeman 
Clarke’s ‘*Materialism and Atheism 
Examined,’’ with a valuable introduction 
by Dr. S. H. Mellone. Other new books, 
which friends who have not yet got them 
should secure, are the Rev. W. J. Jupp’s 
“Religion of Nature and of Human 
Experience,’? Dr. Crothers’ Essex Hall 
Lecture of last year on ‘‘ The Making of 
Religion,’’ Dr, Edwin Odgers’ admirable 
edition of “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’’ with introduction and notes, 
and most recent of all, Professor Wernle’s 
«Sources of our Knowledge of the Life of 
Jesus,’’ translated by the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis. Ask also to see some of the 
publications of the American Unitarian 
Association, and especially Robert Coll- 
yer’s little book on Father Taylor. 


WHILE our Anniversary Meetings are 
being held in London next week, our 
friends of the German Protestantenverein 
will be assembled at Wiesbaden. The 
first meeting is on Wednesday morning 
(in the house “ Wartburg,’’ 35, Schwal- 
bacher St.), when the Rev. Alfred 
Fischer will give an address on the situa- 
tion in Germany and the immediate 
problems of liberal churchmen. In the 
evening there will be service in the 
Ringkirche, when Pfarrer Jatho of Kéln 
will preach, and later a popular meeting 
will be held in the Kaisersaal, 15, 
Dolzheimer St. On Thursday, questions 
of religious instruction in the schools, the 


rights of the congregation in church 
government, with a demand for reform, 
and the relation of the Church to the life 
of the people will be considered. On Friday 
morning, the People’s Church and the 
Confessional. Church is the subject for 
discussion. Social functions complete the 
programme, and we wish it were possible 
to be in two places at once! 

Iy was a quite unexpected pleasure to 
welcome Dr. M. J. Savage at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon. He arrived in this 
country with Mrs. Savage and Mrs. Simons 
last Saturday, having sailed from Boston 
by the same boat which brought the Rey. 
L. P. Jacks home from the States. Dr. 
Savage, who is a lover of great cities, has 
come to London for rest and quiet, and is 
not to be worried by meetings or anything 
of the kind. He hopes to spend some 
months in this country. 

Tue Rev. John Hunter, D.D., preached 
in Manchester College Chapel, at Oxford, 
last Sunday morning and evening, in the 
evening giving a lecture on Frederick 
Denison Maurice. On Monday afternoon 
Dr. Hunter gave the first of three public 
lectures on ‘‘ Church and City,’’ the sub- 
ject being ‘‘ The Ideal of a Gty Church.’’ 
Next Monday the subject is ‘* Religion and 
the Duties of Citizenship,’’ and on ‘May 27, 
‘‘The Training of the Citizens of the 
Future.’’ 


THE annual meeting of the National 
Conference Union for Social Service is 
advertised in another column. The pro- 
gramme for the summer meeting to be 
held at Manchester College, Oxford, July 
8—13, is now ready, and should secure a 
large attendance of members of our 
churches. Among the lecturers are Mr. 
Percy Alden, MP., the Revs. Philip 
Wicksteed and Kirkman Gray, Mr. Lees 
Smith, Vice-Principal of Ruskin Hall, and 
Miss Clementina Black, who is to give 
two lectures on ‘‘ The Public Conscience 
and Underpaid Labour.’? Miss H. M: 
Johnson and Mr, Seebohm Rowntree are 
to introduce the subject of ‘‘ The Drink 
Traffic—Disinterested Management.’’ The 
session opens with a reception by the 
Principal of Manchester College on the 
Monday afternoon. The membership fee 
is 2s. 6d., and inquiries and applications 
for tickets are to be addressed to Miss 
Catherine Gittins, Salisbury-road, Leicester. 

To CorresponDENTS :—Letters, &c:, 
received from C. D. B., D. B., J. M.C., 
B. KG; 0: Gy F A.-Ly 8. J. McG, 
JOS Rods Os Fe Me Boy Se 
EL. H.T. oy W. J. W. 
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MR. CAMPBELL AT OXFORD. 


Tue Rev. R. J. Campbell addressed a 
meeting of over a hundred University men 
in the library of Manchester College, 
Oxford, on Monday afternoon, on ‘‘ The 
Present Condition of Liberal Religious 
Thought.’’ Dr. Hastings Rashdall pre- 
sided, and after his address Mr. Campbell 
replied to a number of questions as to his 
own position as an exponent of the ‘‘ New 
Theology.’’ The meeting, which was of a 
private nature, was arranged by a com- 

mittee of students, and their gratitude for 
the hospitality of Manchester College was 
warmly expressed. 

In the evening of the same day Mr. 


Campbell gave an address on “‘ The 
Hivangel of the New Theology,’’ in the 
Corn Exchange, which was completely 


filled by an audience of over 600 people, 
mostly University; men. Dr. Carpenter, 
Principal of Manchester College, took the 
chair, and Dr. John Hunter opened the 
meeting with prayer, the. collect, ‘‘ that 
all our doings without charity are nothing 
worth,’’ and the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
the assembly joined. 

Mr. Campbell’s address was listened to 
throughout with the closest attention, and 
his references to the social implications of 
his faith called forth an especially warm 
response. ‘‘ I am compelled by my Gos- 
pel,’’ he said, ‘‘ to declare myself a Collec- 
tivist,’? and the address concluded with 
the appeal of the lines, ‘‘ There’s a day 
about to dawn,”’ 

‘* Men of thought and men of action, 

; Clear the way!’’ 

The true meaning of the Immanence of 
God, the Person of Christ, and the Atone- 
ment, were the three chief points on which 
Mr. Campbell dwelt. As to the first, he set 
aside the doctrine of unmitigated Panthe- 
ism, in which he said nobody really believed, 
and said that in spite of all argument we are 
obliged to hold that we have some indi- 
vidual power of self-direction and self-con- 
trol. As separated portions of the Divine 
Essence, with our own individual conscious- 
ness, we are in our own custody, that we 
may give ourselves back to God, and 
mingle our being with the Infinite. The 
language of Christian devotion went fur- 
ther than any statement of their theory in 
declaring that God must be all in all.. The 
affirmation that ‘‘ God became man, that 
man might become God ”’ he accepted in its 
most literal interpretation. It was nothing 
new. It was older than Christianity, they 
might say it was as old as religious thought. 
It was what the saints meant by the beatific 
vision, the union of the soul with God, in 
which nothing of selfhood would remain, 
but God be all in all. What was new was 
not the thought, but its application to the 
conditions of modern life. 

As to what in the light of this doctrine 
we are to think of Christ, Mr. Campbell said 
that in Jesus we saw the moral ideal, a 
consistent self-giving for the common good. 
In him we saw what humanity meant. 
Humanity, when true to itself, was divinity. 
In human nature the Immanent God was 
giving Himself for the world. It was, in 
fact, His method of self-expression and 
self-realisation, And so they could see 
the true meaning of atonement, love show- 
ing itself as self-sacrifice, which was the 
principle of the Cross. That idea involved 
the reconstruction of the whole order of 


society, which was still organised on the 
principle of selfishness. They must learn 
the lesson of self-giving for the whole. 
So Mr. Campbell was brought to his closing 
appeal. 

Dr. Carpenter, in thanking Mr. Campbell 
for his address, said it was always a high 
privilege to listen to the perfectly sincere 
and courageous outpouring of a man’s 


‘thought and life, and it was such a self- 


communication they had enjoyed that night. 
Many of them might not agree with Mr. 
Campbell, but they must honour him for 
his courage and absolute sincerity. 

The meeting closed with the Benediction 
pronounced by Dr. Hunter. 


MR. ALLANSON PICTON’S 


‘““ SPINOZA.’’* 


THis able and readable exposition of the 
views of the great Pantheist appears 
opportunely at this time of great theological 
unrest. Mr. Campbell’s treatise on ‘‘ The 
New Theology ’’ is a brilliant but utterly 
inconsistent compound of Oxford Idealism, 
which is essentially akin to Spinozism, and 
of the totally different philosophy of 
religion which is implicit in the New 
Testament. In some paragraphs of the 
book we find sin presented, after the 
complacent fashion of the great Jew of 
Amsterdam, as simply a necessary phase 
in the soul’s spiritual growth, while in 
other passages it is spoken of in those 
strong terms of moral condemnation which 
express the sentiments of the still greater 
Jew of Galilee. The more thoughtful of 
Mr. Campbell’s readers cannot long fail to 
see that in his book the philosophy and 
the Christianity are only mechanically 
mixed, and not chemically combined ; and 
the probability is that, while a large 
majority of them are devoutly hoping, 
with Dr. Clifford, that the popular orator 
will ere long drop altogether his Hegelian- 
ism and become simply the leading liberal 
Christian preacher and prophet, a minority 
of his readers are captivated by the 
monistic idealism, and would like to have 
this new philosophy of religion presented 
in an unadulterated form, and therefore 
apart from such dogmas as free-will, the 
personality of God, and individual immor- 
tality with which Mr. Campbell’s book 
vaguely and inconsistently associates it. 

To persons in this frame of mind Mz. 
Picton’s book strongly appeals. The 
author of it has not been mainly drawn to 
Spinoza, as Sir Frederick Pollock was, 
because the doctrine of the two parallel 
attributes of thought and extension in the 
one eternal substance so well accords with 
the views which Huxley and_ other 
scientists held on the relation between 
matter and mind. Still less does he 
approach his subject, as Dr. Martineau did, 
with antagonistic prepossessions. He ex- 
pounds Spinoza as the disciple expounds 
the ideas of his teacher; and, indeed, 
‘the Master’? is the term which he 
prefers to use in referring to him. It is as 
a way of salvation from the depressing 
Agnosticism into which recent science has 
driven so many thinkers, that Mr. Picton 
enthusiastically preaches and expounds the 
ideas contained in the ‘‘ Ethica.’’ In his 
view the days of Christian Theism are 


* “Spinoza: A Handbook to the Ethics.” By 
J. Allanson Picton. (A. Constable & Co. 5s. net.) 
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numbered, but it will be succeeded See 
higher form of religion—a glowing Pontes 
ism inspired by a deep consciousness of — 
identity with the Spirit of the Whole, and — 
seeing in the intellectualis amor Dei the — 
supreme goal of all moral and ee 
aspiration, ‘“In the Ethies,’’ says Mr. 

Eiceon, ‘* Spinoza has laid down an 


rainions available for the time now coming 
upon us.’ 
While we by no means share in Mr 
Picton’s despair of the future of Christian 
Theism, and believe that Spinoza’s Panthe- 
ism is very far from furnishing ‘‘an 
impregnable foundation for ethics and 
we nevertheless regard the — 
‘* Kthica ’’ as a work of genius which is 
most valuable as showing how far the — 
intellect alone can give us insight into 
God and our relation to Him; and we 
gratefully acknowledge that Mr. Picton — 
has done high service to present thought 
in producing a handbook which very 
clearly expounds Spinoza’s main ideas, 
and, by means of concrete ‘‘ instances,’? _ 
throws ereat light on many of the more 
difficult passages. 
Starting with the assumption Hate we, 
in our minds and bodies, are limited modes 
of the two aspects or attributes of the one 
eternal substance, God, Spinoza contends 
that so long as we have ‘‘ inadequate 
ideas ’’ of reality, we do not see things as 
God sees them, we do not realise our “true 
position in relation to the infinite whole of 
which we form a part, and therefore we 
remain the slaves of our appetites and 
passions, and fail to attain to that spiritual 
freedom in which alone true peace and 
happiness are to be found. By the lessons _ 
of experience our insight enlarges; we 
more and more escape from the enslaving = 
influence of narrow views and narrow 
sympathies, and become more consciously 
a part of the life of God. We realise that 
at every moment we are what we are ae 
virtue of a Divine Necessity, and that this 
necessity is the expression of God’s eternal 
essence. Hence, as in the conspicuous 
case of Spinoza himself, our inner life is_ 
pervaded by calm resignation and content- 
ment; all selfish desires and aims fade 
away; we no longer distinguish between 
our own interests and the interests of our 
fellow-men, and so come to love our 
neighbours as ourselves. This divine and 
universal love is our love of God. But we 
must not expect that God will love us in 
return. He loves Himself eternally, and 
loves us simply as finite and partial modes 
of His own life. Such, in very imperfect 
outline, appears to be the religion involved 
in Spinoza’s great work. Such a Pantheism 
is, we think, inadequate to fully satisfy the 
spiritual cravings of the soul, but ib 


than is the aaa a : 

Christian Theism has much in common. 
with Spinozism, but it is fundamentally 
distinguished from the latter by its asse 


enlightened and guided by his self- -rev 
tion in the intellect, the conscience, and t 
heart, we are, nevertheless, not wholly 
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live and move. The experience of sin 
reveals to us that in our wills God and we 
are not one, but two; that our wills and 
the Eternal Will are at times in antago- 
nism with each other. It is because of 
this experience that the sentiments of 
repentance and remorse at times arise 
within us, and we feel the pain of alienation 
from God, and the joy of reconciliation 
with Him. Here, then, the crucial differ- 
ence between Theism and Pantheism 
reveals itself. If Pantheism be the true 
philosophy of religion, such expressions as 
‘“* repentance,’’ ‘‘ remorse,’’ and ‘‘ divine 
forgiveness ’’ are entirely emptied of their 
usual meaning. 

This vital difference between the two 
forms of religion needs to be strongly 
emphasised, and the only serious fault we 
have to find with Mr. Picton’s exposition 
is that, instead of emphasising it, he tries 
to explain it away by asserting that it will 
be ‘‘found that Spinoza leaves the 
practical facts aud issues of morality 
precisely as they have always been, and as 
they are now held by practical men 
uncommitted to any theory.’’ ‘‘ All the 
usual sanctions of morality, such as 
repentance, remorse, &c., have as much a 
place in Spinoza’s system as in any other.”’ 
Now, we venture to assert that the part 
which the sentiments of repentance and 
remorse play in Spinoza’s system is essen- 
tially different from that which they fill in 
the general ethical judgment of mankind. 
Spinoza rightly describes what ‘‘ repent- 
ance ’’ means in ordinary parlance. ‘‘ Re- 
pentance,’’ he says, ‘‘1s grief with the 
concomitant idea of something done which 
we believe we have accomplished by a free 
resolve of the Mind.’’ In other words, the 
sentiment of repentance is inseparably 
united with the idea of moral freedom. 
But in Spinoza’s view moral freedom is 
nothing but a fiction, and therefore he 
maintains that ‘‘ Repentance is not a 
virtue—that is, it does not spring from 
reason.’ And in like manner he says, 
‘“ Humility is not a virtue, for it does 
not spring from reason.’’ But Spinoza’s 
sagacity told him that though, in his view, 
freewill, repentance, and humility are all 
irratfonal emotions and based upon psycho- 
logical ignorance, it would be a very bad 
thing for public morality if this philo- 
sophical truth were widely made known. 
** Tt is no wonder,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the 
Prophets, who consulted the good, not of 
a few, but of all, so strenuously com- 
mended Humility, Repentance, and Rever- 
ence. Indeed, those who are a prey to 
these emotions may be led much more 
easily than others to live under the guidance 
of reason—that is, to become free and to 
enjoy the life of the blessed.’’ It appears, 
then, to have been Spinoza’s view that the 
Hebrew prophets were well aware that the 
freedom of the will was an illusion, and 


_ that therefore humility and repentance 


were irrational emotions ; but that, never- 
theless, for the good of society, they 
scrupulously kept their ideas on this 
subject to themselves. Surely a_philo- 
sophy which cannot be generally pro- 
claimed for fear it should impede the 
erdinary man’s progress toward spiritual 
blessedness raises a strong presumption 
against its own validity. 

In lke manner with regard to the 
popular belief that sin entails retributive 
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consequences far beyond the limits of this 
present life, Spinoza acknowledges that 
such a conviction is most necessary for the 
ethical well-being of the majority of 
mankind. ‘‘If,’’ he says, ‘‘men were 
not pervaded by this hope and fear—if, on 
the contrary, they thought that Mind and 
Body perished together—that there re- 
mained no longer existence for wretches 
weary of the burden of Piety—they would 
return to their natural bent, they would 
take lust as the only guide, and would 
prefer the chances of fortune above (their 
better) self.’? If, then, there is no firm 
belief in personal immortality, one strong 
support of moral effort is removed, and 
therefore, on this point also it would 
appear that the wide spread of Spinoza’s 
philosophy would not be conducive to 
morality. It is, we are inclined to think, 
by no means improbable that the con- 
sideration in Spinoza’s own mind that his 
philosophical views, however true and 
interesting to advanced philosophers, were 
not likely to further morality, and, there- 
fore, the progress to blessedness in the case 
of mankind in general, was one of the 
inducements which kept back the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Ethica ’’ during the author’s 
lifetime. . 

We may notice, in conclusion, that this 
doctrine of the identity of God and man 
not only contravenes the general idea of 
sin and moral responsibility, but it also 
removes all ground for the existence of 
personal relations and communion between 
God and the individual soul. If we are 
simply limited modes of God’s eternal life, 
it follows that, as Spinoza held, God 
cannot be conceived as loving our indi- 
vidual personalities; his love for us can 
only be a phase of his love for Himself. 
We see, then, how much depends on the 
settlement of the question whether in the 
experience of sin we have a valid conscious- 
ness that the will of man is in some degree 
independent of the causality of God. If 
it should ever be generally accepted that 
there is no such possibility of any real 
separation between the human and the 
Divine will, ethics and religion will have to 
make the best of it; but the religion which 
will then arise will be essentially different 
from that promulgated by the Prophet of 
Nazareth. But so long as the general 
testimony of: mankind supports the belief 
that in sin the individual spirit resists the 
authority of the immanent God, Christian 
Theism will successfully maintain itself 
against both Hegelian Idealism and Spinoz- 
istic Pantheism. 

Cuaries B. Upron, 


THE RELIGION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.* 


Since reading this book we have been at 
a loss to understand why it should have 
been included in the ‘‘ Crown Theological 
Series,’’ for less than a year ago there 
appeared in that same series a volume on 
the same subject under the title of ‘‘ He- 
brew Religion,’’ by the Rev. W. E. Addis. 
Comparisons are said to be odious; but 
comparisons are Inevitable in such a case, 
for the appearance, within a year, of a 
second volume in the same series on the 


*** The Religion of the Old Testament.’’ By 
Karl Marti. Crown Theological Library. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 
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same subject might suggest that the earlier 
one was so faulty that it needed to be 
replaced by a better one. The truth is 
just the other way. Mr. Addis’s book is 
in every respect superior, and the reader 
who possesses the earlier volume will have 
no use for the later one. Marti gives the 
impression of having written a rather hasty 
sketch, without caring to put his best work 
into it; and the result, though, no doubt, 
reliable as to its statements of fact, is 
rather dull and superficial. Comparison 
might seem to be somewhat disarmed by 
the fact that Addis’s book only came down 
to the time of Ezra, while Marti extends 
his survey down to the time of Jesus. If 
Marti had begun with Ezra there would 
have been some reason for the two volumes, 
only that arrangement would have brought 
out even more strikingly the deficiencies 
of Marti. For his treatment of the Judaism 
of the centuries from Ezra to Christ is 
altogether inadequate, his chief fault being 
a rather contemptuous neglect to try and 
understand the religion which he is des- 
cribing. If he had kept to the subject of 
the primitive Hebrew religion, he would at 
least have written with more sympathy, as 
well as more knowledge. In dealing with 
the later Judaism, Addis is far superior to 
Marti, both in amount of knowledge and 
in the scrupulous desire to be fair—the 
chivalry that will say everything that can 
be said on behalf of a form of religion felt 
to be uncongenial. If Addis had begun 
his book with Ezra, and let Marti take the 
earlier period, the gain would have been 
great, and the subject more fitly handled. 
But in that case the loss of Addis’s earlier 
chapters would have been but poorly 
compensated by what Marti has written. 
The simple fact is that Addis’s book is 
better all along the line, and it is much to 
be regretted that this other book was ever 
put into a position of rivalry by being 
included in the same series. It does not 
gain anything by being a translation from 
the German, and the fact that it is so 
makes one still more wonder why it should 
have been translated. For German readers 
abroad the book is well enough, though it 
might be better; but what end was to 
be served by translating it and publishing 
it as a bad second to Addis’s book we 
cannot guess. That it is light to hold and 
easy to read goes without saying, con- 
sidering who are the publishers; but how 
much more one would gladly have said if 
it had been possible to say it! 
R. T. Herrorp, 


DRUIDISM REVISED.* 


A crusty attorney who hated Welsh 
preachers was forced to admit “‘ they were 
always interesting, if unconvincing.’’ Mr. 
Delta Evans has succeeded in writing a 
book that is engagingly interesting, in spite 
of a certain rawness of style and occasional 
girding at the orthodox. The author is a 
wide reader, whose fishing brings all things 
to his net. Handling his material as a 
‘* critical inquirer,’’ his réle is that of the 
informant rather than the interpreter—a 
very necessary 76le in face of the prevailing 
ignorance and worse than ignorance of the 


* The Ancicnt Bards of Britain.” By D. 
Delta Evans. With 16 illustrations. (Hduca- 
tional Publishing Society, Merthyr Tydvil, 5s, 
net. 340 pp.) 
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subject. Mr. Evans, with his intimate 
knowledge of the Welsh language and 
Welsh lore, is eminently fitted for the task 
of removing the misconceptions that per- 
sist concerning the ancient Druids, whom 
he is anxious to re-christen with the less 
dignified title of ‘‘bards’’; and in his 
footsteps may follow the Interpreter, 
with the magic wand of the poet and the 
clairvoyance of the seer to make the past 
alive for us once more in its grandeur and 
witchery, and continue the work begun by 
Renan in his Essay on the Poetry of Celtic 
Races, and by Matthew Arnold in his 
‘* Celtic Literature.’’ 

Students of literature cannot afford to 
neglect those sources without which our 
English literature would not have been 
possible, as Stopford Brooke has shown. 
Students of Eolmoloay again, instead of 
raving over the ‘‘ Cagots,’? may be 
reasonably expected to evince some real 
concern for the civilisation of the ancient 
people of this very island in which they 
draw breath; while students of Religion, 
at a time when the call of the Hast 1s so 
distinctly heard and so eagerly heeded, and 
Kastern thought is sweeping like an 
irresistible tide over Western intellect, 
must hail with delight a faith bearing so 
striking a resemblance to the religion and 
philosophy of India. 

The Druidic teaching of Rebirth and of 
cycles of evolution; the insistence on 
Karma; the recognition of Purgatory as 
part of the beneficent process of salvation ; 
the emphasis on the sacredness of life, on 
the essential oneness of mankind; the 
beautiful Panentheism ; the intimate con- 
nection of Involution and Evolution which 
material scientists wholly neglect; the 
doctrine of Avatars, of the periodic in- 
carnation of celestial beings in the human 
race to assist its progress ; all the elements 
with which Hinduism and Buddhism have 
made us familiar steeped the very sod of 
this sea-girt island once in the long ago. 
A bare recital of these parallels is sufficient 
to indicate that the author has an easy 
task in vindicating the ancient bards from 
the charges of cruelty and ignorance. On 
the contrary, we find a body of sages who 
saw everything in God and God in every- 
thing ; whose office was the peacemaker’s ; 
who had been so trained in religious toler- 
ance that they offered a welcome hearing 
to the first messengers of Christianity, and 
had no difficulty in accepting its humane 
principles, for it is on record that the 
‘* Britons embraced the new religion a 
more openness than any other people ’’ 
nor is this to be wondered at, if we accept 
the testimony of Strabo, Cesar, and 
Lucan that they were ‘‘ wiser than their 
neighbour.”’ 

To name the ‘‘ Mabinogion ”’ alone is to 
name a work whose magical beauty has 
charmed great poets and artists, but whose 
depths of meaning as yet remain un- 
plumbed. A race that could produce it 
arrests the imagination, whilst the ethical 
wisdom of the Zriads and ‘the reverence of 
the ancient chants hold the spirit of 
worship and make us recognise the ever- 
lasting sighing after the infinite, sending 
us back to those ‘‘ three places where most 
of goodness is to be found, where it is most 
sought for, where it is most loved, and 
where there is least of self.’’ 

Meanwhile, many English readers will be 


glad to possess this compendium of know- 
ledge upon the subject, and will think all 
the more highly of the race whose blood, 
derived from the brides of the conquerors 
by conquest won, still pours in their own 
veins, and gives to their Teutonic steadiness 
and grit the idealism, the imaginativeness 
which are like the carving of lily-work 


upon the columns in the temple of Solomon ; 
and will be grateful to the assiduous and 


enthusiastic author who has placed his 


labours at their feet. 
Svar)? 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Gospel Notes, by J. 8. floster Chamber- 
lain, are not, as a whole, very satisfactory, 
though they contain occasional flashes of 
insight. The author shows some grasp of 
critical methods in dealing with the text, 
and his readings are at times suggestive. 
Thus he renders Matt. xii. 33-37: ‘‘ Every 
idle word which men shall speak, they 
shall render an account concerning it at 
the day of judgment. For from thine own 
logoi (or accounts) shalt thou be con- 
demned ’’ ; and his note on this passage is, 
** Men shall be asked their reasons for their 
conduct and will be judged from their own 
arguments.’’ ‘The interpretation is plausi- 
ble, and it reminds us of the nobleman’s 
saying to his wicked servant in Luke xix. 
22, ‘* Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee ;’’ but it does not strike us as being 
what Jesus meant. There is an interesting 
note on Christ’s relations with the publicans 
and sinners, and we quote a part of it to 
show the quality of the book at its best: 
‘* Jesus found the best hearts among the 
despised publicans and sinners. . . 
He did not tell them to live like the 
Pharisees and the doctors of divinity and 
the other religious people. He liked their 
own life much the better of the two. 
And they would do anything for Jesus, just 
as they would do anything for anybody else. 
And when they had got to know and to love 
Jesus they found that although he had a 
very human heart, and although he was not 
a bit like the religious people, and although 
his amusements were the same as their 
amusements, yet he was different to any of 
their other friends. He could be a real 
friend in a way in which their other friends 
could not. There was a strength in his 
life which the others had not, and a beauty 
in his life which they did not see elsewhere. 
‘And they admired and loved the human 
God, while the respectable people despised 
or hated him. And the more ‘they ad- 
mired and loved their friend, the more they 
desired to change what needed changing in 
their lives.’’ (Elhot Stock, 2s.) 


Criticism and the Old Testament, by the 
Rev. H. Theodore Knight, M.A., is de- 
scribed on the title-page as ‘‘a popular 
introduction,’” but it is, at the same time, 
a most scholarly work. It is well fitted to 
commend the Higher Criticism to the 
thoughtful layman, and it will be read 
with pleasure and profit even by those 
who are already familiar with the subject. 
The treatment is necessarily limited, but 
itis by no means slight. One gets an excel- 
lent idea, not only of what the Higher 
Criticism is, but also of its main results, 
which have made the Old Testament once 
more a living book for so many. The 


mans. 


order and circumstances in which the 
various writings arose are admirably sug- 
gested, and the objections commonly 
urged against the critical views are met in 
a frank yet sympathetic manner in such 
chapters as those entitled ‘‘ Inspiration 
and Exegesis,’’ ‘‘ Miracle and History,’’ 

Prophecy and Morals,’’ ‘‘ Messianic 
Hopes,’’ and ‘‘ The Appeal to the New 
Testament.”? It is only in regard to the 
last-mentioned chapter that we feel in- 
clined to cross swords with Mr. Knight. 
In it he attempts to mect the objection 
that the acceptance of the results of 
criticism involves the denial of the autho- 
rity of Christ, since Christ gave his sanction 
to the traditional views of the Old Testa- 
ment by speaking, for example, of Moses 
as the author of the Pentateuch. ‘‘ Once 
begin,’’ say the objectors, ‘‘ to admit the 
validity of critical work, and you have 
entered on ‘the down-grade,’ and will 
find yourself compelled to deny our Lord’s 
Divinity ’’ (Deity). Our author does not 
agree that such a result is inevitable. It 
is, aS he says, quite true that ‘‘if we 
start, with the idea that our Lord ‘ knew 
everything,’ we run the risk of a rude 
awakening as we turn over the pages of the 
New Testament, because their evidence 
goes to prove that he did not,’’ and that 
“throughout the whole of his ministry 
there are traces of a genuine limitation of 
knowledge.’? But he meets the difficulty 
by adopting the Kenosis theory, according 
to which Christ, in becoming man, abjured 
the exercise of Omniscience. Despite our 
quarrel with this particular chapter, how- 
ever, we heartily recommend the book to 
our readers. It contains two appendices, 
the first consisting of useful chronological 
tables, and the second of a Bibliography 
of English works bearing on the subject, 


together with some indication of their 


contents. (Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d. net.) 
J. M. C. 

The Invisible Things. By J. Sparhawk 
Jones, Minister of Calvary Church, Phila- 
delphia. We have read this volume of 
fifteen sermons, the first of which stands 
as the title of the whole, with uncommon 
pleasure. Its theology, on its historical 
side, does not entirely appeal to us, but 
the writer has not lost much in not being 
quite in line with the Higher Criticism. 
On the other hand, on the side of its pal- 
pable spiritual significance, its expositions 


excite many a sympathy in our mind and 


heart. These discourses are distinctly 
helpful to both our mental and religious 
temper, and the truth to which they wit- 
ness are of the very bedrock of effective 
spiritual teaching. The matter is uni- 
formly good, and the manner of its presen- 
tation is generally vivid. Here and there 
a few Americanisms arrest the reader 
somewhat uncomfortably, but on the whole 
these sermons strike one as very able 
writing, bright with apt epigram and 
illustration, and vigorous in the use of 
quite an exceptional vocabulary. The 
author does a service in showing most 
clearly in the case of each of his texts 
the wealth of suggestiveness it contains, 
and the uses, more legitimate than most 
of us make, to which it way be put. He 
reflects the matter of his scriptural headings 
deeply before he puts it to the service 
of moral and spiritual purposes. (Long- 
4s, 6d. net.) 
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OBITUARY. 


MRS. WILLIAM H. HERFORD. 


Ir was one autumn evening thirty years 
ago that two middle-aged ladies introduced 
themselves to me in the tramcar as the 
Miss Carbutts. They won me straight 
off, and I counted them among my most 
valued friends from that time forth. They 
were both delicate, and might have been 
justified to have considered it their calling 
to be patient and unselfish invalids. But 
they had too much character to resign 
themselves easily to any such lot, and they 
spent their time in so wisely and resolutely 
combating their infirmities, that they were 
able to lead a comparatively active life and 
exert a marked influence for good in their 
church and city. 

The younger sister died some years ago : 
had she been a Roman Catholic, they would 
have said ‘‘in the odour of sanctity.’’ 
The elder, who became Mrs. William Her- 
ford, was found asleep and dead in the 
early hours of Saturday, May 4. She was 
born at Altona, near Hamburg, on Septem- 
ber 25, 1832. The family afterwards re- 
moved to Leeds, where they were well 
known and influential for the space of half a 
century. Her father, Francis Carbutt, was 
a director of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, and Mayor of Leeds in 1847. Her 
brother, afterwards Sir Edward H. Carbutt, 
was Mayor just thirty years afterwards. 
Her eldest sister was wife of John Darnton 
Luccock, who took a prominent part in 
the work of the town, and was twice Mayor, 
and was herself a distinguished woman, 
able, determined, energetic, and generous. 
Indeed, there was not one member of the 
family who did not show in some one or 
other direction a more than average 
capacity. 

Of them all I think Louisa was the most 
distinguished by originality and _ inde- 
pendence of judgment and determination to 
lead a useful and active life in despite of all 
obstacles. At a time when our middle- 
class had not yet outgrown the belief that 
it was a misfortune or a misdemeanour 
for a lady to engage in work, and that even 
teaching, almost the only calling she could 
decently take to, involved a loss of caste, 
Miss Carbutt put aside the protests of 
friends and relations, and left home to set 
up a school for girls. She made no pre- 
tence of doing it out of charity or for the 
sake of religion. She had her own con- 
ception of what school life and methods 
should be, and she was determined to put 
them in practice. It was in 1860 that she 
took a house at Knutsford, and began with 
the girls of two Unitarian families. For 
ten years she kept school, till serious ill- 
health compelled her to give it up and 
return to her father’s house. And what a 
school! The old girls ought surely to 
leave on record some memorial of it. There 
were no punishments and almost no rules. 
Tf a’girl would not do her work, it was taken 
away from her, and she was made to do 
nothing till she was sick of idleness. I am 
told of two girls who were kept for a whole 
week without any lessons at all. They were 
only too glad to return penitent to their 
form. The girls were left as much as pos- 
sible to arrange their lives for themselves. 
There were certain lessons to be attended 
and stated times for meals and sleep, but 
otherwise they might do as they liked 


about recreation, preparation, &c., but 
two hours must be spent out of doors. The 
system might be impossible if tried in a 
larger school, or with another mistress, but 
it certainly succeeded here. I have met 
many who had been Miss Carbutt’s pupils, 
and all speak of their schooldays with affec- 
tion and show some distinctive qualities due 
to her influence. And especially of the 
religious influence which she brought to 
bear on them by her Sunday readings, 
one writes to me: ‘‘It was intense and 
lifelong. Reading was hardly the word. 
Miss Cobbe’s ‘ Thanksgiving ’ or ‘ Prayer’ 
was read; but the discussion evoked, and 
her own attitude as an elder child of God 
helping us to tread with her the path of 
practical Christianity im our daily school 
life, of which special problems were often 
talked over—these were the vital factor.’’ 

She spent a few happy and useful years 
in Leeds after she had recovered from 
the disease which threatened her life. She 
was never well and strong again, but, never- 
theless, she managed to do a great deal. 
She was one of the first lady Guardians, and 
it was in great part through her exertions 
that our pauper children were clothed like 
their little brothers and sisters of happier 
lot, and sent to the Board schools, instead 
of being secluded in the workhouse. 

In 1884 she was taken from us by Mr. 
William Herford, who had worked with her 
at Knutsford, and there won her admira- 
tion for his gifts as a teacher. If it had 
been one less worthy of her we should have 
found it difficult to forgive him, but she 
could not have found in the whole world 
one better suited to be her partner. A 
minister, if he were responsible for the 
marriages which he solemnises, might 
shrink from ever committing himself by 
so doing. But I did commit myself 
deeply in this instance, defending the pro- 
posed marriage against all critics as most 
desirable and suitable; and I can only wish 
that every young couple whom I have 
united might have been as happy and 
loving to the end as have been these dear 
elderly folk. She began the duty late in 
life, but she knew how to make a perfect 
wife, and I have often expressed my convic- 
tion that both would have died long since 
had they remained single. In the more 
difficult vocation of stepmother—a vocation 
in which so many excellent women have 
failed—she was marvellously successful. 
One writes of her: ‘‘ She will be missed 
by high and low, and we, father’s children, 
can never be grateful enough for her loving 
care of him and the way she made us feel 
her personal love and care for us and the 
grandchildren.’’ 

She is gone, and the world is poorer for 
tle loss of her. For she was one of those 
persons who exert a vital influence which 
seems independent of bodily health and 
appearance. She made herself felt, and 
felt for good, in whatever society she 
moved. Her judgments of people and 
things were quite unconventional. She 
seemed to see them direct, and not, as it 
were, through the atmosphere of social 
prejudices. Some laughed, not unkindly, 
about her health fads and queer habits, 
but she justified herself by living far beyond 
the average age of womankind, and that 
although of most frail constitution and 
suffering more or less from imperfect health 
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however, nothing for the remarks of men 
and women, kindly or even, if there were 
such, unkindly. She pursued the even tenor 
of her way, and fulfilled a long life, happy, 
honoured, and loved by all those who knew 
her best. CHARLES HARGROVE. 

At Paignton, near Torquay, her home 
had been of late years, and it was there, at 
Torbay Lodge, in the days when she had 
been watching with her husband in his 
serious illness, that the summons came to 
her. The funeral service, on the Tuesday 
following her death, was taken by the Rev. 
A. E. O’Connor, of Torquay, and the Rev. 
Rudolf Davis, of Bridgwater. We add a 
passage from Mr. O’Connor’s address :— 

‘* Let us not sorrow, but thankfully and 
lovingly treasure up the memory of that life 
now hidden from us fora season. Long will 
her presence dwell in our hearts, and long 
shall we affectionately cherish her memory. 
We shall remember her unselfish devo- 
tion to others, to those nearest her, and 
also to those who would be held by many 
to have no claim upon her. She was ever 
generous with her time, her means, and, 
above all, her ready sympathy. We shall 
long remember her loyalty to her friends, 
her touching readiness to own herself in the 
wrong whenever she thought she had in 
any degree fallen below her own high 
standard, her love of simplicity, her dis- 
regard of the merely conventional, and 
attachment to all that is really good, true, 
noble, just, and beautiful—her earnestness 
and perseverance in the support of what- 
ever she held to be right. She never 
shrank from taking an unpopular side, if 
it was the cause of justice, of peace, brother- 
hood, humanity, or equality. We who 
worshipped with her shall gratefully re- 
member her love for her church and for the 
aims and ideals for which it stands, her 
faithful attendance at the Sunday ser- 
vices, and her liberal support of all the 
institutions of the congregation. While 
warmly attached to her own household of 
faith, she was never lacking in sympathy 
with and charity towards those of other 
communions. The Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man were no mere 
phrases, but realities to her. She regarded 
and treated those who came into contact 
with her as brothers and sisters. Her 
trust in God enabled her to bear her suffer- 
ings patiently, and to look forward to 
death with calm tranquillity and without 
a trace of fear.”’ 


—_ 4. 


MRS. E. J. NETTLEFOLD. 


Ir is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Mrs. E. J. Nettlefold, which took 
place at Hallfield, Edgbaston, after a short 
illness, on May 13, at the age of 73. Her 
husband died in London in March, 1878, 
and soon afterwards Mrs. Nettlefold 
removed with her family to Birmingham, 
which has since remained her home. She 
was the mother of fourteen children, ten 
of whom—six daughters and four sons— 
survive her. All through life she was 
devoted to the welfare of her children, 
taking the closest personal interest in 
their education and work, and rejoicing 
always to have her sons and daughters and 
grandchildren meet at her home—a home 
made beautiful by her graciousness and 


for more than thirty years. She cared | large-hearted sympathy. 
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Mr. Edward John Nettlefold was a 
conyinced and earnest Unitarian, greatly 
interested in the work of the denomination, 
having been treasurer of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, an office 
held during the last nine years by his 
son, Mr. Oswald Nettlefold. On _ her 
marriage, Mrs. Nettlefold was a member 
of the Church of England, but later she 
embraced the religious faith of her 
husband; and for many years she has 
been one of the most generous subscribers 
to the Unitarian Association, while many 
of our churches and societies up and down 
the country owe much to her liberality. 
She followed with keen interest the doings 
of the religious community to which she 
belonged, and formed her own judgments 
on the questions which were submitted to 
her. She was businesslike and methodical 
in her correspondence and work. In con- 
versation, it was easy to perceive that 
you were in the presence of a woman 
of independent and _ vigorous mind, 
possessing also that mingled reserve and 
spontaneity characteristic of the older 
generation of Englishwomen. A pure and 
noble spirit animated ber thought and 
life, and made her one of the saints of 
our household of faith. There was in her 
nature a deep undercurrent of piety and 
reverence: in the conduct of family wor- 
ship in her own home there was a fine 
combination of dignity, strength, and 
tenderness. She was a liberal supporter 
of hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions in Birmingham for the alleviation of 
suilering and the brightening of the lives 
of the poor, young andold. The true 
greatness of England is largely built up 
by the quiet, ennobling influences which 
proceed from such a life and home. 

A funeral service was held at Birming- 
ham, conducted by the Rev. J. Worsley 
Austin, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, The interment, after cremation, 
took place at Highgate on Friday after- 
noon, when the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 


officiated. 
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MR. JAMES BROADBENT. 


THE Westgate Unitarian Church, Lewes, 
mourns the loss of one of its oldest and 
most respected members—Mr. James 
Broadbent, whose death took place early 
on Sunday morning, April 28. His health 
had been indifferent for some time, but no 
one expected any fatal termination. He 
came from Ashton to Lewes in 1867, 
and became the manager of the foundry 
department of the Phoenix Iron Works, 
which occupy a most important position 
in the commercial life of the town. His 
lengthy service and his able discharge 
of the responsible duties which fell to his 
lot, gained for him the esteem of all con- 
nected with the works. He was an ardent 
co-operator. In politics a staunch Liberal, 
although not a member of the Town 
Council, he was an active worker in 
municipal affairs, and was closely identified 
with all movements which sought to raise 
the intellectual and moral life of the town. 
He was possessed of a large share of that 
clear-headedness generally credited to 
North country people, and having con- 
siderable ability as a public speaker, was 
frequently in the forefront when any 
question affecting the working classes was 


and to the point. 
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under consideration. His eldest son, the 
Rey. T. P. Broadbent, B.A., entered the 
Unitarian ministry and was settled at 
Cheltenham; but his early and sudden 
death cut short a very promising career, 
and came as a great blow to his father. 
For many years Mr. Broadbent was the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and 
a very able lay preacher. 

The funeral service was conducted on 
the following Wednesday, in the West- 
gate Chapel by the Pastor, the Rev. J. 
Felstead, and the Rey. T. EH. M. Edwards, 
an intimate friend of the deceased. There 
was a large concourse of men from the 
works, and of sympathising townspeople, 
both in the chapel and at the grave side. 
Mr. Broadbent leaves a widow, two sons, 
and a daughter. 
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THE REV. WALTER LLOYD. 


On Sunday morning, after a_ brief 
illness, our friend, the Rev. Walter Lloyd, 
of Gloucester, entered into rest. A recent 
brief report in the ‘ Western Union 
Calendar ” told of his inability to conduct 
service, and hopefully suggested that this 
would be but temporary. The end, how- 
ever, came with swiftness, and to the 
great sorrow of many friends. 

Mr. Lloyd was sixty-two years old: In 
his earliest days he was brought up, we 
believe, among the Wesleyans. In his 
early manhood, when he was a clerk at 
Somerset House, he became attached to 
the liberal ministrations of the Rev. 
Baldwin Brown at Brixton, and by and by 
he found his way to our church at Effra- 
road, then in the charge of the Rev. 
Jefirey Worthington. Deeply impressed 
by what he heard and read, his keen and 
ardent mind was soon imbued with the 
desire to enter the Unitarian ministry 
if it were possible. But it was a 
serious step to give up his posi- 
tion, and, moreover, study was needed. 
Happily a way was open for his talents as 
a lay preacher, and he was soon recognised 
in the pulpits about London as a clear, 
thoughtful, and forceful speaker. When 
the Rev. W. M. Ainsworth succeeded to 
the ministry at Brixton, Mr. Lloyd and 
his wife became warmly attached to the 
congregation there and rendered valuable 
help in many ways. At last the critical 
step was taken, and in 1887 he relinquished 
the Civil Service and became minister at 
Newark. In 1891 he removed to Glou- 
cester, and here amid more congenial sur- 
roundings, though still with a small con- 
gregation, his sterling abilities were 
specially shown: He was an interesting 
and informing lecturer, active in public 
duties, and held in high esteem far beyond 
the borders of our own community. Of 
his public work in Gloucester a local 
paper says :—‘‘He was one of the most 
ardent supporters of the Public Library 
movement, and was a member of the 


Library Committee almost from the com-: 


mencement, In another sphere, he was 
Chairman and Secretary of the Barton 
Ward Relief Committee from its inception, 
and devoted much time and energy to 
the work. In politics he was an earnest 
and consistent Liberal, and rendered much 
useful work on behalf of that party in the 
city, his speeches being always informing 
He was one of the 
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Vice-Presidents of the Liberal Association, 
Mr. Lloyd took a great interest in the 
doings of the Gloucester Philosophical 
Society, and also in the recently formed 
Dickens Fellowship.’ Sia 

Mr. Lloyd’s skill as a writer was known 
far and wide, but few know how much he | 
wrote as an essayist and critic of moderna __ 
religious and philosophical literature. At 
one time he cont:ibuted frequently to the 
Inquirer, and his connection with the 
Westminster Review was for many years a : 
very important. one. In addition to 
occasional pamphlets he wrote several 
volumes, all of them marked by distinct 
power and grasp of the subjects dealt 
with. In 1892 appeared a work entitled 
‘The Galilean,’? dealing in a rational — 
but reverent way with the story of the 
Gospels. He also compiled a sketch of 
the Gloucester Meeting-house and its con- 
gregation, with special inguiry into the 
history of Biddle, the famous Unitarian 
pioneer of Commonwealth times. <A 
larger work and one involving much « 
careful study was published in 1899 
under the title ‘‘ Protestant Dissent and — 
English Unitarianism,” in which he set 
forth, with copious illustrations, a view 
of our denominational origin, which he 
very earnestly held. His last published 
work, ‘A TJheist’s Apology ’” (1905), 
showed his mind at its ripest and 
strongest, and ought to render many his 
debtors for a long time. to come. 

Of Mr. Lloyd’s personal qua ‘ities, his 
undimmed religious faith, uniform kind- 
ness, cheeriness, sincerity, courage, single- 
hearted devotion to duty, and loyal 
brotherliness many in the West could 
testify, while Londoners remember best 
his. earlier years of service. They know 
how unselfishly and how well he served the 
cause of the congregations there for many 
years. At the meetings of the Western 
Union he was always a source of strength 
to his brethren, and he served as President 
of the Union in 1904. He will be greatly -- 
missed by them, as well as by his own 
congregation, and tender sympathy will 
go out in abundance to his widow and 
children. 

The funeral took place at Gloucester on 

Wednesday, being conducted by the Revs. 
A. N. Blatchford and Principal Gordon, 
the former a close comrade, the latter an 
inspirer and co-worker with him in his 
historical studies. 


—_————_——_@——_____ 


THE REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


We deeply regret to announce the 
sudden death on Monday, May 6, in his 
sixty-second year, of the Rev. John 
Cuckson, minister of the First Church, 
Plymouth, Mass. Many friends will read 
with . painful surprise the tidings of his 
decease, especially those at Birmingham 
and Bradford, where he held his longest 
pastorates in the old country. Our friend 
was a Lincolnshire man by birth, who, as a 
boy, went to Sheffield as a pupil teacher 
in one of its large elementary schools. 
While there, he passed under the influence 
of Brooke Heriord, by whose ministry the 
youth became a Unitarian. At the earliest 
possible age he went to Manchester and 
was admitted as a student of the Missionary 
College there, passing through its course 
with distinction. Settling with his young 
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wife as minister of Hamilton-road Church, 
Liverpool, he still pursued his studies at 
Queen’s College. Always an omnivorous 
reader, and of quick assimilation, he soon 
became widely versed in _ literature, 
history, and philosophy, his favourite 
subjects. Endowed with a good memory 
and the gift of expression, he passed at 
once into the ranks of thoughtful preachers, 
and the possessor of a good style. He 
could weave his thought into the seamless 
robe better than most men, as his published 
sermons, ‘‘ Faith and Fellowship,’’? amply 
attest. Always an ardent admirer of 
Dr. Martineau’s works he steeped his mind 
in the philosophy of ethical types, and a 
* Study of Religion,’’ which’strengthened 
for him the foundations of his faith. While 
at Bradford he spent a brief holiday in 
the States. Preaching in the pulpit of 
the lovely Church of the Unity in no 
less lovely Springfield, Mass, an invi- 
tation followed him home to become its 
minister. This he accepted, and soon the 
beautiful building filled to his ministry, 
which was most fruitful, while his work in 
the city quickly found wide recognition. 
When Dr. Herford vacated the pulpit of 
Arlington-street Church, Boston, his old 
pupil, Cuckson, was asked to supply the 
pulpit for a Sunday. A unanimous in- 
vitation followed, which was accepted. 
It was no easy task, which was offered him, 
‘and it is no wonder that the strain upon 
his health, particularly towards the end 
of his ministry there, was toosevere. When 
he retired from that famous pulpit, broken 
in health, ample assurance was given him 
by neighbouring ministers, within and 
without the denomination, that he success- 
fully maintained the lofty traditions of 
the position. After a brief period of rest 
he became minister of the First Church 
of Plymouth. The traditions and memo- 
riés of the old place suited him, and he 
was soon deep in the study of its valuable 
archives, which well fitted him to vindieate 
the claim of his congregation, disputed by 
the Congregational Church, to be in un- 


_ broken succession to the Pilgrim Settlers, 


in a chapter of most interesting history. 
Mr. Cuckson was a man of great force of 
character, a typical Briton in his fidelity 
to principle, which, if attacked, he re- 
solutely defended, giving and asking no 
quarter. He was a faithful friend, and 
many there and here, will consider them- 
selves the poorer for his passing. He 
leaves a widow but no children. 
J. McDoweExt. 


Wuen the Father’s presence is felt like 
that of a visible friend, and the parental 
love of the All-perfect penetrates his in- 
most being, suffusing his eyes with tears 
of thankfulness, and lifting them upward 
with immortal hope—in such high mo- 
ments, whence does he consciously derive 
this unutterable joy ? By experience he 
then knows, as well as feels, that this peace 
past all understanding is the influx of the 
peace of God. With mingled gratitude and 
awe, he recognises then, that above, upon, 
within his own spirit is moving the Divine 
Spirit, bringing the light of an eternal day. 
Thenceforth: the truth, written in his 
heart by the finger of God Himself, becomes 
a glorious reality, that to all who ask for 
His holy Spirit, the Father Gives. 

Channing. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. 
II.—Sr. CarHerIneE oF ALEXANDRIA. 


Sixtren hundred years ago a_ little 
princess was born in the famous city of 
Alexandria, who was destined to play a 
remarkable part in the history of her own 
time, and who left a name behind her that 
has always been associated with all that 
was wise and great. Her name was 
Catherine, and she seems to have lost both 
her father and mother when she was still 
quite young, but not before they had seen 
her growing up to be wonderfully beau- 
tiful and more learned than the learned 
men of those days. Sixteen hundred years 
ago ladies were not encouraged to learn, but 
Catherine’s father seems to have done all 
he could for her. He gave her a tower in 
his palace, where she kept her books and 
mathematical instruments, and here she 
spent a great deal of her time studying and 
thinking. When her father died she was 
left his heiress and governor of his kingdom. 
But she only shut herself up in her tower, 
and seemed to care for nothing besides 
study. So, we are told, the people became 
discontented, and came and asked her at 
last if she would not be pleased to take a 
husband, someone who would govern the 
country while she read and studied. But 
Catherine had no wish to be married, and 
said, in dismay : ** What manner of man is 
this that I must marry ?’’ 

Then the chief spokesman told her that 
as she possessed four great gifts, any king 
or prince would be pleased to become her 
husband. These four gifts were, first, 
that she came of very noble blood ; second, 
that she inherited great lands; third, that 


‘in wisdom she surpassed all others‘; and 


fourth, that she was very beautiful to look 
upon. 

The young princess considered for a 
while before she gave her answer. Then 
she said : ‘‘ God has given me these gifts, 
and therefore he that shall be my husband 
must also have four great gifts. He shall 
be so noble that all men must worship 
him; so rich that he shall pass all others 
in riches ; so beautiful that the angels shall 
desire to behold him; and so benign that 
he will gladly forgive all offences done to 
him. None other will I wed.’’ At this 
all the princess’s counsellors were much 
distressed, for they feared that such a king 
was not to be found, and that she would 
never marry. All the young nobles and 
princes that they invited to come and 
woo her were sent sadly away, because they 
did not come up to the ideal she had set 
herself. 

Now .comes the. strange part of the 
legend, which is called the marriage of St. 
Catherine and Jesus Christ. You under- 
stand, perhaps, that those qualities which 
Catherine said must be in the man she 
would marry were just what the Christians 
of that time saw in Christ himself and in 
no one else. And so it happened that when 
a Christian hermit came to Catherine, and 
told her for the first time of Christ’s life 
and death, and of all that he had taught his 
followers to believe of our Father in heaven, 
a great longing came over her to know more. 
One night she dreamed a wonderful dream. 
She thought she was borne away into a city 
whose streets were of pure gold and the 


gates of precious stones. Angels clothed 
in white and crowned with lilies came out 
to greet her, and led her into the presence 
of the mother Mary and Jesus Christ, before 
whom she knelt in adoration. Then she 
awoke, and after her dream she sought out 
the hermit, and learned all that she could 
from him of the Christian faith. She had 
another dream, and in this one Christ smiled 
upon her, and, placing a ring upon her 
finger, promised neyer to leave or forsake 
er. 

This legend has always been a very 
favourite one with artists. In our National 
Gallery there are two or three pictures by 
Italian painters, one especially beautiful, 
by Borgognone. In this St. Catherine, in 
a scarlet robe, with a crown on her long, 
fair hair and a palm in her hand, is on one 
side of the throne, on which Mary is seated, 
with Christ as a little child standing on her 
knee, putting a ring upon the saint’s finger. 

There is a sad ending to St. Catherine’s 
story. The Emperor Maximinus was the 
enemy of Christians, and, when he came to 
Alexandria, by his orders Catherine was 
put todeath. The legend says that he had 
her fastened to a great wheel, which should 
dash her in pieces as it moved, but when, 
after praying for courage, she was made fast 
to the wheel, fire came down from heaven, 
and the wheel was shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces. Even then the Emperor 
would not desist, and his soldiers put her 
to death. In the National Gallery there 
are several pictures of St. Catherine besides 
the one of her marriage. Raphael painted 
her leaning on a great wheel, and sometimes 
she is painted with a book in her hand as an 
emblem of her learning. 


MARCHING MUSIC. 


Sine, loyal hearts and cheery, 
Sing as we march along, 

There’s ne’er a way so weary 
But shortens with a song; 

Beautiful things beside us, 
Dutiful thoughts within, 

The light of right shall guide us, 
And Love the day shall win; 


Sing, ‘‘ Welcome, welcome Beauty, 
Joy of this earth of ours, 
Come, fringe the path of Duty 
With sunny shining flowers ; 
Blush in the rose and heather, 
Smile in the stars and dew, 
And we will go together 
Through all the world with you.’’ 


Sing, ‘‘ Welcome, welcome Duty, 
Life of this life of ours, 
That walks the world with Beauty, 
And brings to fruit the flowers ; ’’ 
Sing, if the day be dreary, : 
“Ts 16 not good to be, 
With loyal hearts and cheery, 
In glorious company !’’ 
W: G. TARRANT: 


Roperr CoutyER has written to the 
minister of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, to say 
that he is really coming over this year, 
and has taken passage by the Cunarder 
leaving Boston on August 7. He is 
coming to open a library at Ilkley, and 
that has determined the time of his 
journey. - 
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LONDON, MAY 18, 1907. 


RENEWAL OF LIFE. 


On the eve of Whitsuntide we are pre- 
paring for the gathering of many friends 
for religious fellowship and conference 
on our common work, and we rejoice 
in the thought of the eager interests that 
unite us. Many calls come to us for the 
renewal of energies and faith and courage, 
for the maintenance of the good work in 
our accustomed fields of service, and the 
suceessful launching of fresh enterprise. 

In this glad season ofthe year we give 
thanks to the Giver of all good, and 
remember that there is one Source only 
from which we may hope for the grace 
and strength that shall make us sufficient 
for the tasks to which we are called. 
Samuel Longfellow gave us the words 
long ago; without which no anniversary 
gathering of our friends now seems quite 
complete :— 

O Life that makest all things new, 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of 
men, 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 

In gladness hither turn again. 

From hand to hand the greeting flows, 

From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows, 

The lovers of the Light are one. 

One in the freedom of the Truth, 

One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 

One in the larger thought of God. 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view ; 

The sense of life that knows no death— 
The Life that maketh all things new! 
And as we linger on such words, the 
memory: is with us of those friends to 
whom that Life has come now in richer 
measure, but to the sorrowful loss of our 
immediate fellouship. We have this week 
to record an unusual number of such de- 
partures from our midst ; but it is a record 
to make us at the same time very thankful 
for the deepening vision of life, richer and 
more beautiful which the thought of them 
gives to us. They bid us be of a good 
courage, strong of heart, patient, faithful, 
and to rejoice in the life which still they 

share with us. 
And in this number of Tue InquirER 
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the London Domestic Mission, which 
follows here. It is the work nearest of all 
to the heart of our faith, through which 
most surely our strength shall be renewed 
as we give ourselves earnestly to it, in 
self-forgetting service. In the report, it 
will be seen, there is an appeal to the 
members of our churches for a still larg2r 
measure of that help which is already so 
abundantly given in many ways at the 
several missions. The field is limitless, 
and there is always need of more helpers. 
We ask especially the younger members 
of our churches to consider this, to get a 
copy of the report, and see all that is 
there told of the work done at the three 
missions, and then see whether there is 
not som2 way in which they might come 
in and lend a hand. Mr. Page Hopps, at 
the annual meeting, told of his deep 
interest in the work, and of how when 
he went down to the George’s-row 
Mission, he felt nearer there to the early 
Christians than he did in Westminster 
Abbey; and Miss ANNA SHARPE, in‘appeal- 
ing for more helpers in the Provident work 
at Bell-street,for visiting the people’s homes 
and collecting their pence, told a delight- 
ful little story, which may well be remem- 
bered as a parable of this whole work of 
ministry among the poor. She went 
recently on her Provident round to a house 
where a woman lived with her little 
daughter, and as she stood at the door 
she heard the child announce to her 
mother: “ Mother, it’salady, a nice clean 
one.’’* That is exactly it, just the carry- 
ing of wholesome, pleasant, beautiful 
influences, as of friends going among 
friends, into homes and circles where too 
little that is wholesome and beautiful finds 
its way. “A nice clean one,’’? whether in 
the visit of frank sympathy and _ helpful- 
ness, or in the reading circle, the singing 
class, the drill or gymnastic class, in the 
friendly meeting of club or social enter- 
tainment—just the giving, the sharing of 
some of the good gifts of life, in true 
brotherly kindness, with those whose need 
is greater than our own—that is what 
this ministry means; and in it we might 
all have some part. 


We owe to him our spirits—this light 
of reason, these monitions of conscience, 
this power of making conscience and 
reason our guide. And we not only re- 
ceived these faculties at first, but they 
are constantly upheld by Him who 
originally gave them. Without God’s 
indwelling energy, these inward spiritual 
forces would expire. As the light of the 
sun in the morning returns to us through 
God’s power—so through the Divine 
agency the light of the mind rises anew 
when we awake; and without Him, we 
could not more bring back thought and 
and moral feeling, than we could restore 
the dawn and the splendour of day.— 


there is one special appeal, which we must j Channing. 
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urge again, and that is in the report off THE RELIGION OF UNITARIANS. 


——————— 


CHARLES BEARD. 
1827-1888. 


TWENTY years ago, on Trinity Sunday (in 
the year before he died), the Rev. Charles 
Beard preached in Renshaw-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, a sermon which was separately 
printed. It opened with these words :— 

‘* Whenever Trinity Sunday comes 
round, and I know that in every church 
in the land is being read a creed which 
makes salvation depend upon the accept- 
ance of a metaphysical doctrine of God, 
defined by a nameless theologian in the 
darkest of what are called the dark ages, 
I am moved to calm but decisive protest. 
I do not love controversy, as you know ; 
I feel that it is better for us all to build up 
our own religious life than to attack the 
foundations of anothers; and it is my 
habit far less to try to show how false are 
doctrines with which I find myself unable 
to agree than to detect in them, if I can, 
the germ of truth which gives them their 
hold upon the minds of men. But there 
are occasions on. which it is desirable and 
necessary to adopt another course, and 
this is one of them. Ours is, no doubt, by 
principle and by inheritance, a free church. 
ready to welcome any fresh inspiration of 
truth, and refusing either to be bound by 
the past or to put the future in pledge ; 
but we are, at the same time, ready to 
confess that our present theology is what 
is called Unitarian, and we stand by a 
theory of the Divine Nature which separ- 
ates us from the rest of Christendom.”’ 

The sermon then went on to show how 
the thought of the undivided Unity of God 
was the central theological conception of 
the Hebrew literature, and that not even 
a dim premonition of a Trinity was to be 
found in the Old Testament; while now 
that, with the universal consent of scholars, 
the ‘‘ Three Heavenly Witnesses ’’ are 
expunged from the Tirst Epistle of John, 
the New Testament no more than the Old 
contains a genuinely Trinitarian text. 
But the doctrine of the Trinity has a 
history, and the causes which led to its 
growth were indicated, and also the grounds 
of the hold it still had upon religious minds. 
And the sermon concluded :— 

‘* J should lose my basal faith in religion 
if I thought that any radical imperfectness 
or limitation of my nature compelled me 
to put man in the place of God, or believed 
that the Infinite escaped me by reason of 
his infinity. I am ready to utter my ‘O 
Altitudo!’ and to declare the judgments 
of God unsearchable, and his ways past 
finding out, but not to deny the possibility 
of the access of my humble and devout 
spirit to its infinite Fountain, or to believe 
that God will not visit in help and blessing 
the least of his children. So that, last of 
all, trying to be Chnist’s disciples, we come 
back to Christ’s words: ‘ The first of all 
the commandments is, Hear, O Israel; the 
Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. This is 
the first commandment. And the second 
is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There is no other 
commandment greater than these.’ Yea, 
"Master, yeaand Amen. And Thou, Father 
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and Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline 
our hearts to obey this law. Amen.”’ 

Dr. Beard’s religious teaching will be 
found most fully embodied in the two 
volumes of his published sermons, ‘‘ The 
Soul’s Way to God ’”’ and ‘‘ The Universal 
Christ,’? and in the lecture on ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ ’’ in the volume of ‘‘ Ten Lectures 
on the Positive Aspects of Unitarian 
Thought and Doctrine,’’ published in 1831 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, with a preface by Dr. 
Martineau. 

‘* The characteristic office of the religious 
seer,’ said Dr. Beard in that lecture, ‘‘ is 
to report of the Eternal Realities what he 
has himself discerned: if he does not live 
with God, he cannot speak of God: if the 
awful touch be not upon his own soul, his 
words cannot convey to others the awe of 
the Infinite.’’ 

At the beginning of the lecture he 
confessed himself as one of those ‘‘ who 
look upon Christ as the most signal 
manifestation of that infusion of the 
human with the Divine which is an 
universal fact, and who find in him the 
typical example of the method and finest 
achievement of human goodness.’’ And 
ef his own faith he said :— 

“IT look far beyond the complicated 
doctrinal systems of the Reformation, 
beyond even the Creeds in which an earlier 
Christianity strove to crystallise specula- 
tion, to Christ himself, in proof of the 
simplicity of all true retigion. That there 
is one God and Father of mankind, whom 
we are to love with all our heart and mind 
and soul and strength; that all men are 
brethren, bound to one another by insepar- 
able ties, making on one another inde- 
feasible claims: and that the one Divine 
Spirit lives and moves in us all, strengthen- 
ing u3 for service and kindling us to love— 
to believe this is enough for life, for toil, 
for hope, for trust, for death.’’ 

There is a passage in Dr. Beard’s Hibbert 
Lectures on ‘‘ The Reformation in its 
Relation to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge’? which may be quoted in this 
connection. (it will be found in the 
Popular Sixpenny Edition recently issued 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, p. 267.) In the lecture 
on ‘‘ The Development of Philosophical 
Method and Scientific Investigation,’’ Dr. 
Beard had been showing how profoundly 
the doctrine of Evolution modified religious 
thought, and, referring to the idea that the 
universal rule of Law left no room for a 
living religious experience, he said :— 

‘*'The only escape from this spiritual 
imprisonment lies in keeping open a region 
of free and intimate intercourse between 
God and the human soul. There is the less 
difficulty in this, as the existence of such 
a region, the reality of such an intercourse, 
are precisely the message which religious 
men in all ages bring, out of the depths of 
their own experience, to those who have 
less insight than themselves. This they 
announce as ‘ the fountain-hght of all their 
day, the master-light of all their seeing,’ 
and not their light only, but their strength 
and their consolation. And as this experi- 
ence involves a series of facts as real and 
as little to be pushed aside as the embryonic 


~ changes and the aborted organs which are 


rightly regarded as so full of meaning, 


Religion yet retains the right of reserving 


to herself a space in which spirit may meet 
with spirit, on the one side in impulse and 
support, on the other in aspization and 
self-surrender. _ Perhaps we have been too 
hasty in expecting to see the character of 
a perfect God reflected in the mirror of a 
material world. We ought to have recol- 
lected that only soul answers to soul.”’ 
And, again, in the third of the sermons 
on ‘‘ The Soul’s Way to God,’’ we read :—- 
‘* Theology ‘ feels after God if haply it 
may find Him,’ and that attempt implies 
of itself no answering motion of the Divine 
Spirit. But religion is something 


;more than this—more than knowledge, 


more than obedience, more even than 
aspiration and affection; it is aspiration 
and affection that have found their Divine 
Object, and are met by God half-way. 

I cannot help feeling that there is 
a true and deep sense in which all religion 
is revelation. We cannot see God unless 
He is pleased to uncover His face. We do 
not ascend into heaven and there lay hold 
on Him; much rather He, the Omni- 
present One, makes known His presence in 
the secret recesses of our hearts, and fills 
us with love and awe.’’ 

Another sermon in the same volume is 
on ‘‘ The Fountain of Living Waters,”’ 
bidding us trust in the abiding presence 
and inspiration of the Eternal, with the 
humble and the pure in heart, whose lives 
are lived wholly with God. 

‘“ Tt is difficult for those who have once 
fully entered into the thought, that the 
infinite and all-holy God is Himself the 
satisfaction of every human desire, to 
which He bends down in impartiality of 
tenderness, and who feel that contact with 
God is the condition of all true life in man, 
not to marvel, as they watch some inter- 
posing hindrance of priest and sacrament 
between their souls and the living waters, 
as if its life-giving virtue would manifest 
itself only in connection with the vessels in 
which they distribute it, and were not the 
universal source of health and strength. 
: To drink at the living spring as it 
issues from the earth, it is needful to bend 
humble knees, and to bow down one’s face 
to the ground, 


** * * * 


‘* In truth, we are not made to stand and 
live alone; it is not given to us to have 
life in ourselves. Like all the planets 
which circle round the sun in rejoicing 
quire, we reflect the light and live by the 
warmth of our great central Star. Our 
knowledge is inspiration; our holiness is 
grace; our strength is trust. The nearer 
we draw to God, the more we become our 
true selves. The farther we wander from 
Him, the more we shrink and fade out of 
even our poor humanity.”’ 

And to understand all the greatness of 
that humanity we turn to Christ. Thus 
Dr. Beard says in the lecture from which 
we have already quoted :— 

‘* T claim this lite, in all its strength, its 
beauty, its symmetry, for humanity : with- 
cut it, my conception of what humanity is 
and may be would be maimed and incom- 
plete. { cannot consent to make it a mere 
factor in a divine transaction ; 1 want to 
feel its inspiring, soothing, liberating influ- 
ence on my own soul. And that cannot be 
if I am to conceive of Christ as a mysterious 


being, altogether without parallel in the! 


world’s history: in whom was a side of 
strength to which nothing that is in me 
presents any analogy : who, while mortal, 
was immortal; while ignorant, was omni- 
scient ; while confined within the bounds 
of a human personality, was the Omni- 
present, the Omnipotent, the Infinite, the 
Absolute. My sorest need is for the strong, 
bright, beautiful Son of Man.’’ 

The life of this truly human Carist is 
interpreted in the Fourth Gospel according 
to the theory of the divine Word. Of this 
(and this must be our last quotation) Dr. 
Beard speaks as follows :— 

‘“ Whence this brilliant manifestation of 
the force and beauty possible to humanity ? 
Whence these pregnant and piercing words, 
this winning charm of goodness, this 
inspiring faith in human nature, this 
completeness of self-consecration, this sure- 
ness of ethical touch, this clearness of 
religious insight, this abiding sense of God’s 
help and presence? What shall we call 
the force that has moulded a human life 
into such harmonious unity, into so 
symmetrical a strength? How does this 
manifestation of Divine power stand related 
to God’s general dealings with mankind ? 
When we look at Christ, what are we to 
think of patriarchs and prophets of old, of 
all sweet singers in Israel, of the strength 
of the hero, and the whiteness of the saint, 
and the wisdom of the Rabbi? Still more, 
can we bring into relation to him the old 
Greek sages, with their earnest, childlike 
search into the mysteries of the universe ; 
and Socrates, with his homely human 
wisdom ; and the reverent yet pitiful awe 
of Alschylus and Sophocles before the 
mysterious sadness of human destiny ; and 
the sweetness of him—the Buddha—who, 
more than any other, preceded Christ on 
the path of self-sacrifice for man? The 
latest Evangelist supplies the answer. All 
wisdom, all goodness, all strength, are but 
manifestations of that Word of God, that 
Divine Reason, which is His essence. The 
true light is known by its universality ; it 
is the ight that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. It shineth in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not; it cometh to its own, and its own 
receive it not; but not the less is it the 
source of all truth, the inspirer of all 
goodness, the light of all our seeing, the 
life of all cur strength. No human soul 
but is warmed and illumined by some 
spark of this divine fire, a fire that, 
however neglected and quenched, can 
never be wholly extinguished ; while there 
are those it kindles into heroism, or moulds, 
after long discipline, into saintliness, or 
inspires with thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn. And Christ is the 
finished manifestation of what God can 
and will do for a faithful human soul. He 
is the perfected type of a process which is 
begun in every man, yet complete in none. 
He is the most signal proof of the fact that 
God is not only about us and above us, 
but in us. Humanity finds its highest 
realisation, not in stoical self-reliance, but 
in childlike trust: he is most truly man 
who stands in closest union with God. 
Christ is the first-born of many brethren : 
humanity claims him as its own: his 
strength is our strength, his victory our 
victory, his God our God; the help which 
was his waits for us also, and he leads us 
into the presence of the universal Father.”’ 
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MISS MARY BATESON. 


WHEN the results of latter-day historical 
research are reckoned up, a very distin- 
guished position will be accorded to the late 
Miss Ma ary Bateson. Her brief life of forty- 
one years came to a sudden and untimely 
end last November. What she wrought in 
that period is indeed marvellous. The 
marvel will not be removed, though it may 
be somewhat abated, when we remember 
that circumstances were decidedly favour- 
able to her. The home of her father, the late 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
with its liberal atmosphere, was favourable 
to scholarship, as was Newnham College, 
which she entered in 1884, and where she 
took a first class in the Historical Tripos. 
Another priceless advantage was the 
quickening, stimulating personal influence 
of two really great historians—Mandell 
Creighton, who, to the loss of historical 
science, died Bishop of London, and the 
late F. W. Maitland. The first of these, 
who, it will be remembered, was Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge in 
the eighties, urged her to push her in- 
quiries into that thick forest, medizval 
monasticism. She responded to the call, 
and began to investigate its mazy paths, 
with the object of writing the history of 
monasticism. She spared ) no labour, tran- 
scribing her own materials, and, in this way, 
copied out the documents connected with 
“«The Pilgrimage of Grace,’’ which were 
printed. But the history of monasticism 
was not to be her life work. Not that the 
labour bestowed upon it was thrown away. 
No such labour ever is. The mastery she 
obtained over monkish Latin and medieval 
French was indispensable to future inves- 
tigations. Some of the work of this period 
was to appear later, as, for example, 
the learned paper on the ‘‘ Origin and 
Early History of Double Monasteries,’’ 
contributed to the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society for 1899. 

Several years before the publication of 
this treatise she had exchanged monastic 
for municipal history, collaborating with the 
late Professor Maitland in an edition of the 
Borough Charters of Cambridge in 1891. 
A still more important work in the same 
field of research is her calendar, in three 
volumes, of the Municipal Records of 
Leicester, published in 1899, 1901, 19035. 
The result surpassed the expectations even 
of those who were not unaware of the rich 
treasures enshrined in the archives of 
that ancient town. 

The Corporation of Leicester, in sub- 
mitting their records to a competent his- 
torian for publication, set a fine example of 
local patriotism which other corporations 
might well follow. What interesting re- 
surrections of the buried past would result 
if the records of such a town as South- 
ampton, for example, were properly edited ! 
‘* What a city to sack!’’ not in Blucher’s 
method, but by way of the harmless and 
patient investigator. 

Miss Bateson’s exhaustive study of the 
Leicester records enabled her to achieve 
what has been described as her ‘‘ most 
elaborate. and matured worl,’’ the two 
volumes on ‘‘ Borough Customs,’’ the 
last of which appeared only a few months 
before her death. The Editor of ‘‘ The 
English Historical Review,’’ Dr. Reginald 
L. Poole, says of it ; ‘‘ In width of learning, 
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and grasp of legal subtleties, it need not fear 
comparison with the best work of our most 
famous legal historians,’’ and the same 
writer records this tribute of admiration 
from the late F. W. Maitland, than whom 
there could have been no more competent 
judge: ‘‘ I do not know the man who both 
could and would have done so much and 
so well. She worked unselfishly for little 
pay, and for little glory, but her work will 
live, and for a long time to come anyone 
who writes about the history of our towns, 
or, indeed, about the growth of English 
law, will be bound to keep her book close 
at hand,’’ 

These mighty labours did not exhaust 
Miss Bateson’s wonderful energy. She was 
ever ready for a jaunt in the bypaths of 
history. Thus, in 1898, she edited the 
Newcastle Letters for the Royal Historical 
Society, and in the following year ‘‘ The 
Early English Text Society ’’ published 
her edition of the poems of George Ashby. 
T doubt whether Ashby’s poetry, as poetry, 
appealed to her. ‘“‘ It is hoped,’’ she says 
in the preface, ‘‘ that the present edition 
of the works of Ashby may prove useful 
to students of fifteenth century grammar.’ 

Poor Ashby! I suppose that is hardly 
what he intended, and, indeed, his 
‘* Prisoner’s Reflections ’’ contains some 
tuneful verse; but it is something for a 
minor poet to be of any use at all to pos- 
terity. 

In the article to which I have referred, 
and to which I am indebted, contributed 
to ‘‘ The English Historical Review,” Dr. 
Poole tells us that Miss Bateson’s critics 
have accused her of too much technicality, 
and of presuming too much upon the know- 
ledge of her readers. This is no doubt a 
defect in historical compositions, and Miss 
Bateson’s work is not wholly guiltless of 
it. In her case it is probably ‘due partly 
to her humility. It was difficult for her 
to understand that her learning Was excep: 
tional. 

Another reason for it is, doubtless, haste. 
She did not give herself time to explain 
some things which almost demanded ex- 
planation, nor did she retouch and polish 
her sentences. She was an explorer, a 
pioneer, and not an artist. She made 
some brilliant discoveries. She had the 
instinct, so essential in research, of detect- 
ing the important in a mass of bewildering 
detail, but I think she was neither helped 
nor hindered by esthetical considerations. 

In this attempt at some appreciation 
of her work would it be irrelevant to say 
that that work reflected her character ? 
In its absolute sincerity and rectitude, in 
its uncompromising faithfulness, her soul 
was mirrored, for those who knew her 
intimately have said: ‘‘ As a friend she 
was absolutely loyal and faithful, she 
never changed’’; and again: ‘‘ Her big, 
generous nature was always ready to 
admire the work of others.’’ 

CrementT KE. Pix. 


I aM not earth-born, though I here delay : 
Hope’s child, I summon infiniter powers, 
And laugh to see the mild and sunny day 
Smile on the shrunk and thin autumnal 
hours : 
T laugh ; for hope hath happy place with me 
If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea. 
Ellery Channing. 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, _ 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE seventy-second annual meeting was 
held in the schoolroom of Unity Church, 
Ishngton, on ‘Tuesday evening, Mr. 
CuarLes W. Jonus, of Liverpool, presided, 
and the room was well filled with members 
and friends. 

Mr. Puitie Roscor, the treasurer, pre- 
sented thé accounts, with a balance of 
£11 in hand. The annual subscriptions 
amounted to £740 9s. 6d., and he called 
special attention to the donations, which 
amounted for the year to £204 17s. 6d. 
They had gained 26 new subscribers, which, 
as the mental and moral expenditure in- 
volved did not figure in the accounts, 
was a pure gain. The result was mostly 
due to the drawing-room meetings, but as 
they could not continually hold such 
meetings, he must renew his old appeal, 
Subscribe ! 

The Rev. Henry Gow, the hon. secre- 
tary, read the report of. the committee, 
which opened as follows :— 

““The committee, in presenting the 
seventy-second annual report, acknowledge 
with gratitude and admiration the earnest- 
ness and courage and patient faithfulness of 
the missionaries, and thankfully remember 
the large body of helpers gathered about 
them at George’s-row, Rhyl-street, and 
Bell-street, who do so much to strengthen 
and extend the beneficent influence of the . 
three missions. This good work of devoted 
personal service among the poor, by its 
very success, requires a larger measure of 
help; and it is with our three missions, 
as with the kindred work at the Mansford- 
street and Blackfriars Missions, the appeal 
has constantly to be renewed, not only 
for the maintenance of a sufficient financial 
support, but for more personal help. Fresh 
volunteers are needed to fill up the ranks 
of teachers both for Sunday and week- 
night service, and of helpers in the various 
kinds: of friendly effort centred in the 
missions, making for thrift and _ self- 
control, for health and enlightenment, and 
wholesome pleasures. In many quiet ways 
opportunities are open for personal friend- 
ship to take a share in the bearing of 
heavy burdens, to carry brightness into 
dark places, and to overcome the evils 
of a hard lot among those to whose welfare 
the missions are devoted. The committee 
desire once more very earnestly to urge 
upon the churches which have the interest 
of this work at heart the need for a constant 
renewal of effort, both in the matter of 
financial support and of personal service, 
since the ministry to the poor must be a 
first charge upon their faithfulness. 

‘‘ It was in the hope of extending the 
interest in this work and deepening the 
sense of a common responsibility for its 
adequate maintenance that three draw- 
ing-room meetings were held last year in 
the West, South, and North of London 
respectively. Two of the meetings were 
recorded in last year’s report. The third 
was held at Hampstead in May, through 
the kindness of Miss Lister, when Mr. P. M. 
Martineau took the chair, and the chief 
address was given by Mr. C. 8. Loch, of 
the Charity Organisation Society. Dr. 
Read, Mr. Roscoe, and Mr. Gow also spoke. 
Mr. Loch gave a lucid exposition of the 
nature of true charity. It was not, he 
said, the mere giving of what, after all, 
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waste and degradation; it was rather a 
disciplined habit, which would ‘remain 
considerate of the welfare of others, even 
were there no longer any need for the 
giving or receiving of outward gifts. It 
was, in the broadest sense, the ability in 
a good life to do good. On that principle 
the work of the Domestic Missions has been 
always based. Their great aim is to 
strengthen character, and, by personal 
influence, believing in the power of good- 
ness, to bring out all that is best in the 
people themselves—to make them, as 
Mr. Loch said, ‘‘ good want-fighters ’’ on 
their own account. Jt has been the con- 
stant experience of the missions that those 
who come most completely within the circle 
of their influence are uplifted and 
strengthened, and rise superior to all 
degrading circumstances, and in their 
turn become helpers of their fellows. The 
reports of the missionaries will show in 
detail how much, and in what varied ways, 
good work is being done. They will, the 
committee trust, act as a strong incentive 
to other friends to come and take a share 
in it. No one can go down to help at one 
of the missions, even in the simplest way, 
without adding something to the power 
of its beneficent ministry.’ 

_ The report then referred to the loss’ sus- 


Mrs. Cash, and to the health lectures which 
had been given with good results at all 
three missions. The record of losses by 
death included seven other names besides 
that of Mrs. Cash—Mrs. Buckton, Mr. 
Wm. Colfox, Mrs. Sydney Courtauld, 
Mrs. Arthur Jevons, Mr. Rowland Law- 
ford, Mr. J. E. Taylor, and Mr. Roby 
Waterall. . 

The report concluded with a sympathetic 
reference to the serious illness of the Rev. 
S. H. Street, whois now convalescent and is 
away at Sidmouth. 

The reports of the Rev. F. Summers, 
of George’s-row Mission, and Dr. Read, 
of the Rhyl-street Mission, together with 
a-report of the work at Bell-street, pre- 
pared in Mr. Street’s absence, had been as 
usual printed and circulated with the 
committee’s report, &c., beforehand. We 
cannot attempt here to summarise these 
reports, “and they should be read as a 
whole. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, expressed his 
pleasure in being there and his great 
interest in missionary work. He had 
been for forty-five years on the committee 
of the Liverpool Domestic Mission, so 
might claim to know something about 
the work, and it was never more needed 
than at the present time. Its object was 
stated in a resolution passed at the 
foundation of their Liverpool Mission :— 
«That the appropriate duties of the 
minister of the poor shall be to establish 
an intercourse with a limited number of 
families of the neglected poor, to put 
himself into close sympathy with their 
wants and feelings, to become to them a 
Christian adviser and friend, to promot? 
the order and comfort of their homes and 
the elevation of tkeir social tastes, to 
bring them into a permanent connection 
with religious influences; and, above all, 
to promdte an effective education of their 
children, and to shelter them from corrupt- 
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ing agencies.’’ To that statement he 
should now have only one word to add, 
“an effective religious education’ of their 
There was plenty of theology, 
and very poor theology, taught in the 
schools, but that was not religion: The 
influence of a good teacher, in any subject, 
was no doubt a religious influence, but 
the teaching of religion was a need they 
had to supply. In the work of all their 
missions they had the same difficulties to 
fight, and great:st of all, as they knew 
too well in Liverpool, was the drink evil. 
He saw it in his own exp2rience as a 
magistrate on the Licensing Committee, 
and also as president of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
He referred with indignation to the 
recsnt medical manifesto on moderate 
drinking, though he was himself a 


/moderate drinker ; it was most unfortu- 


nate, and he was sure it would have most 
mischievous results. They could see that 
from the use the publicans were making of 
it. Referring to the work of their Licens- 
ing Committee in Liverpool, he said that 
two years ag) they had asked the Head 
Constable for a list of 200 of the worst 
houses in the city, and thirteen of the 
magistrates had visited them all. In one 
street, about 1,000 yards long, they found 
and on inquiry 
found that those three in a year drew 
£5,000 over the counter.: It was not a 
street that led anywhere, so that the 
money was drawn from the immediate 
neighbourhood. They could see what an 
immense amount of waste that meant, 
and they had been greatly shocked to see 
how many women there were in_ those 
houses, sometimes with a baby on the 
counter and children playing at their feet. 
Now they had taken strong measures to 
put the evil down, and they had been well 
backed up by the publicans themselves. 
In connection with that work he paid a 
tribute to Miss Harriet Johnson, whom in 
Liverpool they thought of, he said, as the 
saviour of the children.” Even before there 
had been legislation, they. had told the 
publicans on licensing day that the police 
had orders to report houses where children 
were served, and it had the desired effect, 
and they did not allow a single public- 
house to have a back door. If people 
wanted to drink they had to do it openly. 
As to Mr. Lee Jones, of the Food and 
Betterment Society.in Liverpool, he had 
the best of intentions, but he was too 
indiscriminate in his giving; and he had 
written to the papers to say it was unfair 
to speak of the £5,000 taken by those 
thres public-houses as wasted, for the half 
of it, atleast, was legitimate expenditure 
on the part of the men, a_ solace 
which should not be grudged them. 
That was an unfortunate thing to say, 
for the fact was the men could not afford 
to spend all that money on drink; it 
was needed in their homes and for the 
children. In his painful work in the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children he saw how much evil was 
caused by drink, and his advice to the 
men always was, to give it up altogether, 
as the only way. He did not care to 
argue as to what proportion of the evils 
from which the people suffered was directly 
due to drink: There was undeniably 
quite enough to make them do all they 
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could to stop it. In the Society they had 
3,000 cases on theit books, and another 
1,000 under surveillance, and drink was 
at the bottom of nearly all of them. In 
their work as magistrates they had been 
seriously hampered by the last licensing 
act, They had scheduled 80 houses to be 
closed, but in the one year had only been 
able to close 35, and now they were 
waiting for their laggard Government 
to bring in a proper licensing bill. 
They had heard of late, to his mind, 
a great deal too much about theology; 
what they wanted was more religion, more 
Christian-like thoughts. If it were possible 
to imbue every c tizen with the pitifulness 
of Christ they would have done the work 
in a week. 

The Rey. E. Saverz Hicks seconded 
the resolution, and in doing so he offered 
on behalf of his congregation, a hearty 
welcome to the Domestic Mission Society 
to Unity Church, and expressed their 
pleasure in seeing Mr. Gow among them 
again. He had read the reports and felt 
it to be most admirable work. It was 
one of the best parts of their Unitarian 
work, The most striking thing in the 
report wes, to his mind, the saying quoted 
by Dr. Read, of a certain working man: 
‘* There are some folks whom society has 
got to pay for either at the beginning or end 
of their lives, and it is much cheaper to 
pay at the beginning’’ They had to 
recognise that they were responsible for 
one another, and as citizens they had to 
make certain sacrifices on behalf of the 
less fortunate, and if they did not do it 
early, in caring for the young lives, they 
had to pay for it Jater in the workhouse, 
the gaol, and the asylum. The ove word 
to insist on was Educate. Not only for 
the boys and girls, but for the men and 
women, to teach them how to train their 
own children. That was what they were 
doing in their missions to no inconsider- 
able amount. The great aim, as the 
report said, was to strengthen character, 
to bring out all that was best in the 
people themselves. If the Domestic Mis- 
sions were really doing that they deserved 
the earnest support of every Unitarian in 
London and throughout the country. 
Because that was their object, and 
because it was so largely accomplished, 
he had great pleasure in seconding the 
r_solution. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mr. H. G. CeancELLor moved a resolu- 
tion of confidence in the principles of 
the Society and appreciation of the 
earnest and faithful labours of the 
missionaries, For two thousand years, 
he said, they had been preaching a 
gospel of love and brotherhood, but all 
the time a gospel of hatred had been 
practised. In their own country the 
industrial revolution had solved the pro- 
blem of wealth producticn, but had not 
begun to solve the question of wise and 
just distribution. At the bottom of 
society was the large body of those who 
did more than their fair share of pro- 
ducing and too little of the consuming. 
Those were the people their missions tried 
to help. Something of what their life 
was had been shown by the recent exhibi- 
tion of sweated industries. The conditions 
under which they lived made it impossible 
for them to raise themselves. Thrift and 
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temperance alone were not sufficient. One 
of the main objects of the missions 
was to bring to them some of the hope 
and helpfulness of religion. Much had 
been done by wise legislation and social 
arrangements, by factory acts, education, 
&c., to mitigate the condition of the poor, 
but until they restored to the people their 
inheritance in the land, the question of 
poverty would not be solved. He had 
hoped that more young people would be 
there that evening, and he would have 
appealed to them, as members of churches 
and as Christian citizens, to study those 
social problems and get down to the 
root of the evils, and so to educate 
themselves to be ready to remedy the 
evils in their midst. Their missions 
could not deal with those great pro- 
blems, the community as a whole must 
do it, and they must educate and organ- 
ise public opinion. And, meanwhile, their 
missions could go down among the people 
and bring into their lives fresh interest, 
hope, and helpfulness ; and he could speak 
from personal knowledge of the varied 
and admirable work that was being done 
at all the missions in the spirit of com- 
radeship and mutual help. No work in 
their midst was more after the mind of 
Christ himself. There must be no patron- 
age in such work. What they did was 


done as for members oi their own 
family. So only would they teach the 
people self-respect, and make them 


feel they had a character to guard. 
Mr. Chancellor went on to speak of the 
terrible evils of drink and overcrowding, 
and of the ignorance of mothers, and the 
evil wrought by the industrial system 
which forced them to such conditions of 
work that they could not care properly 
for their children, and then of what was 
done by means of health lectures and other 
means to mitigate the evil. He was glad 
the missions were helping in that good 
work, and provided an antidote to the 
public-house, and at the same time 
the inspiration of all, the teaching of 
religion, bringing to mind and conscience 
the sense of Divine Fatherhood, the 
Divine Presence in their lives. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis seconded the 
resolution, which was passed with much 
heartiness, and the Rev. F. SuMMERS and 
Dr. Reap responded. Mr. Gow also 
delivered a message from Mr. Street, who 
pleaded for more teachers for the Bell- 
street Sunday-school, where they had 
been obliged to turn children away, 
because they could not ask their pr-sent 
teachers to undertake more. 

Mr. SummeEr*, referring to what had 
been said as to women in public-houses, 
reminded the meeting that it was after all 
only a small proportion of the women who 
were like that, and as a class they must 
not be stamped with that character. The 
trouble was that the conditions of their 
work made it impossible for them to care 
properly for their children. In _ the 
country it was beautiful to see a young 
colt in the meadow with its mother. The 
farmer knew it was worth while to leave 
the mother free from work for that time 
for the sake of the little one. And they 
wanted the young colts of humanity looked 
after as well as that. Something was 
done by properly managed créches to 
mitigate the evil, but it ought to be made 


possible for the mothers to nurse their own 
children. 

Dr. Reap in a very earnest address 
emphasised still further what he had said 
in his report as to the terrible infant 
mortality among the poor, and the suffer- 
ings entailed upon a large proportion of the 
children who survived by the conditions 
of their bringing up. When he received 
recently the Lord Mayor’s appeal, ‘‘ Will 
it please you to save the life of a crippled 
child?’’ he strongly felt how much 
better it would be to go to the root of the 
evil, and save the child from becoming a 
cripple. Much was being now done in 
many ways to secure better conditions of 
life for the children, by legislation, . by 
municipal regulation, and the sense of re- 
sponsibility was deepening. The social 
study circles in their churches were also a 
hopeful sign. If the immanence of 
God were a fact, it must be so in their 
physical as wellas their moral and spiritual 
nature. They must work for cleanliness, 
decency, and self-respect among the peop!e, 
and so prepare the way for higher things, 
and in all this remember they were 
fellow-labourers with God following the 
ideal He had quickened within them. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Pace 
Hopes, seconded by the Rev. A. A. 
CHARLESWORTH, the officers and com- 
mittee, as advertised in another column, 
were appointed, and a vot2 of thanks to 
the chairman and to the congregation of 
Unity Church, moved by Miss Anna 
SHaRPE and seconded by the Rev. H 
Gow, brought the meeting to a close. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue churches in this district have been 
greatly favoured by an official visit from 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, President of the 
National Conference, and the impression 
left behind is not likely to be soon for- 
gotten. An itinerary had been prepared 
by the committee of the Association, and 
everything done to secure the best possible 
results. And in this the committee has 
not been disappointed, for the utmost 
enthusiasm has been evoked. On Wednes- 
day, May 8, Mr. Wood preached in Gates- 
head to a fairly large congregation. At the 
close of the service a conference of members 
and friends was held, and opportunity 
taken by the president of the Association 
to welcome Mr. Wood into the district. A 
stimulating address was subsequently given 
by Mr. Wood. On Thursday evening, 
May 9, Mr. Wood visited and preached 
in the church at South Shields. The 
attendance here was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, but a thoroughly helpful service was 
experienced by those present. Barnard 
Castle was visited on Friday evening, 
May 10, and here the occasion of Mr. 
Wood’s visit was marked with great spirit. 
A short welcome meeting was held to 
introduce our visitor, followed by a tea, 
generously provided by Mrs. Brass, who 
had personally invited her friends and 
acquaintances from other churches to take 
tea and to hear Mr. Wood. To that in- 
vitation between 60 and 70 responded, with 
the result that our beautiful little church 
in that quiet country town was almost filled 
with a sympathetic congregation, who 


greatly appreciated the preacher’s earnest; 
broad-minded appeal. Large congrega- 
tions greeted Mr. Wood on his visit to 
Middlesbrough on Sunday, and listened 
with delight and profit to his powerful 
sermons. On Monday, May 13, the Spring 
Conference of the Association was held, 
and proved one of the finest gatherings of 
the kind the Association has held. A 
report of the proceedings of the Conference 
tea and public meeting, which followed, 
is furnished by another correspondent. 
The addresses of Mr. Wood at both con- 
ference and meeting were hearty and in- 
spizing. 

Darlington was visited on Tuesday, May 
14, and Sunderland on the 15th. Tt is 
difficult in a few words to express the 
value of such services as the gifted president 
of the Conference has been able to render 
to our churches in this district. A new life 
and a new spirit have been evoked, and the 
writer ventures to say that no better piece 
of work has been done here for the last 
twenty-five years. The churches have been 
made to feel that they are parts of a great 
church moved by the same spirit, and 
working for the same high and holy ends. 
And the Conference is to be congratulated 
on its choice of president, for by such 
generous and helpful services as he has 
been able to render, and the churches 
privileged to receive, the Conference ideal 
will best be attained, of welding our 
churches together and of making their in- 
fluence felt on the community. : 


We okt“, 


WESTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN 
AND FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


Tue 61st annual meeting of the Union 
was held at Bridport on Thursday, May 9. 

At the business meeting in the morn- 
ing, the President, Mr. H: E. Thomas, 
took the chair, and on the appointment of 
officers and committee, Mr. T. A. Colfox 
was chosen as his successor. The 
accounts showed a balance of £13 in hand. 
On the motion of Mr. P. J. Worsley, it 
was decided to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee. 

After luncheon in the Town Hall, there 
was a service in the chapel, when the Rev. 
W: G. Tarrant, of Wandsworth, was the 
preacher. 

In the evening a largely attended meet- 
ing was held in the Town Hall, Mr. T. A. 
Colfox in the chair. After the chairman, 
the speakers were the Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 
of Torquay, on “The Importance of 
Scripture Study ;’’ the Rev. W. G. Tar- 
rant, on “ The Unity of Unitarians ;” the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, representing the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
on “The World Movement in Liberal Re- 
ligion ;” the Rev. J. H. Belcher, on “ The 
Unity of Humanity,’’ and the Rev. A.N. 
Blatchford on “Our Social Heritage.’’ 
The Rev. H. 8. Solly proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which was carried 
by acclamation, and the Benediction, pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, 
brought the meeting to a close. 

We regret that, owing to the lateness of 
the material placed at our disposal, we can- 
not do more than give this brief report, 
but may add that a good report of the 
speeches at the public meeting appears in 
this week’s Bridport News. 
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thought will be repaired by the overflowings 
of their heart in the future. 
A. SavaGe Coormr. 
North Finchley, N., 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 


BS INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMB, and May 9, 1907. 
all private information should be accompanied by 
SSS — 


the name and address of the senders.] 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


Sizn,—As a parent of one of the boys, I 
read MOS article on Willaston School in 
last week’s INQUIRER with great pleasure. 
My boy fas been at the school for nearly two 
years, and he has improved in all ways. 
The tone of the school is excellent, the 
method of teaching modern, and the 
physical requirements of the boys are well 
attended to. It is, however, the general 
atmosphere, and the varied interests, 
which are the striking features of Willas- 
ton School, and these are most important 
factors in character building—the end of all 
true education. The one need is the in- 
crease in the number of scholars, and I 
strongly advise parents who are seeking a 
school to visit Willaston, feeling confident 
that they will be most favourably impressed. 
The public school idea is indeed a fetish 
which it is time we ceased to worship blindly. 
In some circles it is considered the ‘‘correct 
thing’’ to send a boy to these schools (if 
the parents’ purse is long enough), irrespec- 
tive of other and more important considera- 
tions. I venture to assert that Willaston 
possesses all the advantages of a public 
school, without its dangers, and I sincerely 
hope your article will stir wp Unitarians, at 
any rate, to take more iiterest in this 
excellent school, so that the present accom- 
modation, ample though it is, may soon 
prove inadequate to the demands upon it. 

W. Git Suiru. 

Evesham, May 14, 1907. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Sir,—As President of the London Dis- 
trict Unitarian Society I have been asked 
to draw the attention of the friends of 
the Society and Unitarians in London 
generally to a generous offer which has 
been received of an additional subscrip- 
tion of £50 per annum for five years, 
which is made conditional upon £450 in 
subscriptions being raised before June 30 
next. 

The Committee have for some time past 
been desirous of appointing a Missionary 
or Ministerial Agent, and of organising 
lectures explanatory of Unitarian prin- 
ciples in the numerous populous districts 
where our messege is practically unknown, 
but have been deter:ed through lack of 
funds. 

In response to a private appeal new 
subscriptions amounting to £270 have been 
already promised, including the £50 before 
ref:rred to, The Committee therefore now 
confidently appeal to the London Uni- 
tarian public for their support to complete 
the balance of £230 still needed to enabic 
them to avail themselves of this generous 
offer. 

Promises of new or increased subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received by the 
hon. treasurer, Dr. C. F. T, Blyth, 22, 
Tanza-road, Hampstead, or the hon. 
secretary, Rev. H. Savell Hicks, 26, Mar- 
quess-road, Canonbury, N. 

Joun HARRISON. 

Essex Hail, ae 15,1907. 

Sir,--The report hos ie London District 
Unitarian Society just issued must, from 
its financial aspect, be very painful read- 
ing to all who have at heart the interests 
of liberal religion. 

The objects of the Society are fully set 
out in the rules appended to the report, 
be summarised 
by the comprehensive formula adopted by 
the Laymen’s Club, namely, ‘‘ To promote 
social intercourse amongst the members of 
the London Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, and to further the interests of 
liberal religious thought.’’ 

Bearing in mind the aims of the Society 
and the noble work it has done in the past, 
and is still doing towards the attainment of 
its objects, it would seem almost incredible, 
but for the fact disclosed in the financial 
statement, thut the total subscriptions 
from the whole of the supporters of the 
London Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches during the year 1906 amounted 
only to £210 18s. 6d. 

This is surely a reproach to London. 

An earnest appeal was made for increased 
support by the President, by Dr. Blake 
Odgers and others, at the meeting of the 
Society on Wednesday last, and there can 
be little doubt that if the supporters of 
liberal religion throughout London are 
brought face to face with the deplorable 
evidence of their indifference—as disclosed 
by the figures—the error of their want of 


TOWARDS CATHOLICISM. 


Sir,—A few weeks back a letter appeared 
in your columns under the above heading, 
which, apparently, failed to win a response 
from your readers, save only Monsieur 
Paul Sabatier, who sent a message of 
cordial approval to the writer. Many 
people in many churches long for the 
establishment of a truly catholic church, 
in which all God’s children may join in 
common worship and service regardless of 
individual theological opinion. The cur- 
rent number of the Hibbert Journal opens 
with a trilogy on the new reformation ; 
truly, there is a ‘‘stirring of the sap’’! 
The difficulties opposing its realisation are 
immense, but surely not insuperable. It 
is true that we do not know ‘‘ in what 
outward form the great consummation 
shall finally appear,’’ but need we say “‘ it 
is not for us to know or to ask’’ ? One 
would rather think with Sir Oliver Lodge, 
‘* we have to discover, but we have also to 
realise.’ ‘‘ An idea must be incarnated 
before it is effective and upon 
our terrestrial activity the date of this 
Advent depends. It is in our power to 
make ready the way’’; and he concludes 
with a sympathetic reference to the ideals 
of our revered teacher and leader, Dr. 
Martineau. May the suggestion that we 
take the initiative in making an inquiry 
into the possibility of united action be 
carried a step further by adding that this 
appears to be a work for which the National 
Conference is eminently fitted, and in 


which it would naturally receive the 
support of our existing Provincial Assem- 
blies 2 We can afford to build our trust 
where action is based on wisdom and love. 
ALFRED THOMPSON. 
139, Gossett-street, Bethnal Green, E. 
May 12. 


FOREST GATE CHURCH. 


Sr1r,—Your report of the London District 
Unitarian Society’s recent meeting states 
that “‘ at Forest Gate there was 
cause for anxiety.’’ No such statement 
appears in the Society’s own report, just 
issued, nor was any hint of the kind given 
at the above-mentioned meeting. Had 
there been, it would have been challenged 
by some who are fully acquainted with the 
conditions. under which our worship and 
work are carried on at Upton Lane. 

However, as one of a devotedly attached 
and absolutely united body of officers and 
members, I beg leave to assure friends, 
near and far, who know what kind of a 
ministry we enjoy, that any anxiety which 
disturbs our peace has reference only to 
ways and means—which, apparently, is 
the case with the London District Society, 
judging by its financial statements. 

Our lot is the common lot of our strug- 
gling churches, but then we think our 
compensations are very uncommon. 

Apa J. Wricut 
Member of the Forest Gate 
35, Cranmer-road, Church Committee. 
Forest Gate, H., May 13, 1907, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


{Notices and Reports for this Departme:t 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


——~——— 


Accrington.,—Tie annual schoo} sermons o 
the Oxford-street Unitarian Free Church were 
preached on Sunday, May 12, to large congre- 
gations, by the Rev. Charles Travers, of Preston. 

Belfast: All Souls’ Church.—The anni- 
versary services were held on Sunday, May 12, 
when the preacher was the Rev. E. I. Fripp, 
of Clifton. There were large congregations, 
and there was a special note of joy and thanks- 
giving, owing to the extinction of the heavy debt 
on the building, which has been for many years a 
serious hindrance to the life cf the congregation. 
The happy event was further celebrated by a large 
social gathering of the congregation held in the 
Central Hall on Monday, May 13. Messages of 
congratulation were received from the Revs. Dr. 
Drummond (of Oxford), Joseph Wood, and 
Henry Gow, and short addresses were viven by 
the Rev. E. I. Fcipp and the Rev. W. H. Drum: 
mond. During the evening Mr. J. F. Milligan 
was the recipient of a letter and resolution to Le 
presented afterwards in a more permanent form, 
ex pressing the cordial thanks of the conzrega- 
tion to him on his retirement from the office of 
treasurer, which he has held for the long period 
of 21 years. All Sou's’ Church, now happily 
free of debt, is recognised as one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the north of Ireland. 
Next year, the congregation which worships 
within its walls will keep its bicentenary. It 
has been decided to celebrate the occasion by 
the erection of a Lecture Hall, towards the cost 
of which a substantial legacy has been received 
recently, and by commemorating the history of 
the congregation and the names of its ministers 
on a tablet to be placed under the west window 
of the nave. 

Belper.—Sunday-school anniversary services 
were held on Sunday, May 12, when Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins preached appropriate sermons to large 
and appreciative congregations. Special hymns 
and anthems were rendered by an augmented 
choir. Collections were made in aid of the 
Sunday school funds. 
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Burnley.—The annual sermons of the Burn- 
ley-lane Unitarian Mission were preached in the 
mission-room on Sunday, May 12. The preacher 
in the morning was the Rey. J. M. Whiteman, 
who spoke on Christ in the Temple. The 
preacher, afternoon and evening, was the Rev. A. 
Cobden Smith, of Manchester, formerly of 
Burnley. In the afternoon ke took for his subject 
“There is a lad here.’”’ In the evening he spoke 
on St. Paul. He also expressed his pleasure at 
being again at the mission after an absence of 
eight years. The services were very well attended, 
the room being crowded afternoon and evening. 
There will only be two more Sundays in the 
present room. The new mission-room in Rush- 
worth-street is to be opened on Sunday, June 2. 

Halifax.—The Sunday schcol anniversary 
services were held at Noithgate-end Chapel, on 
Sunday, May 12, when the Rev. Frank Walters, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, preached morning and 
evening. There was a children’s service in the 
afterrocn, with an address by Mr. Fred Sharp, 
of Halifax. The collections for school expenses 
realised £19 2s. 6d. 

Leeds, Holbeck.—Successful Sanday-school 
anniversary services were held on Sunday last, 
when the Rey. C. J. Street, of Sheffield, preached 
morning and evening. In the afternoon a ser- 
vice for parents.and scholars was held, when a 
nurber of scholars recited a gseiies of selected 
poems from Longfellow, under the general title, 
Psalms of Life. The anthem and some of the 
hyms were aiso from Longfellow. The congre- 
gations were larger than formerly, the, col- 
lections improved, and Mr. Street's. s.rmons 
interested and impress.d all who heard them. 

London: Lewisham.—In May, 1897, Dr. 
Brooke Herford and other ministers and friends 
inducted the present minister, the: Rev. W. W. 

hynoweth Pope, into all the privileges and 
work of this newly established congregation, 
and every year since that date the anniversary 
has been kept with gratifying results. This 
year the usual course has been pursued, and, 
by general consent, the anniversary meetings 
were the brightest ‘and mcst enthusiastic the 
congregation has known. In addition to the 
Sunday services, when there wero large congre- 
gations, there was a public meeting on May 9 
with an attendance of nearly a hundred. Mr. 
Harold Wade presided, and the friends assem- 
bled half an hour hefere the mecting to make 
his acquaintance. Several of those present had 
a lively recollection of Mr. Wade’s father and 
the keen interest he took ia Sunday-school work 
and denominational affairs. Jnspiriting ad- 
dresses on “Theology in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” were given !y the Revs. Charles Roper 
and E. Savell Hicks, and were much appreciated. 

London: Mansford-street.—Last Satur- 
day, May 11, the Guild again entertained a hun- 
dred blind folk with their hundred guides, a 
substantial tea being supplemented with a feast 
of good music and fun. . Needless to say, the 
pleasure was mutual; Guild members find in 
such acts of simple service a source of great joy 
and strength. 

Manchester: Bradford. —- The seventh 
anniversary cf the Miull-street Free Church 
was held on Sunday, May 12. The Rev. 
Dendy Agate preached at both services, afternoon 
and evening. The sermon at night, ‘‘ A Glorious 
Church,” was enjoyed by a fair attendance. 
Spee ial music was rendered by the choir. 

Middlesbrough.—The anniversary services 
were conducted at Christ Church last Sunday by 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, President of the National 
Conference, who also attended the spring con- 
ference of the Northumberland and Durham 
Unitarian Christian Association he!d on the 
following day. - At the afternoon Conference the 
President, the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, took the 
chair, and the following four papers were read ; 
—‘ Our Young Feople and the Gui'd Move- 
ment,” by Mr. W. Harrison, of Middlesbrough ; 
“The Social Service Movement,’ > by the Rev. 
G. A. Ferguson, of Gateshead ; “The Duty of 
the Church in Relation to Sunday- schools,”’ by 
Mr. C. M. Slater, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and 
‘“‘Our Special Difficulties,’ by the Rev. S. S. 
Brettell, of Darlington. After tea a public 
meeting was held in the church, the cheir being 
taken by Alderman Sir J. B. Ellis, of New- 
castle, when addresses were given by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood and others. 

Mottram.—tThe church has just suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Mrs. Hannah Shaw, 
a life-long friend and for many years a faithful, 
deyoted worker, The past. winter has been un- 
usually heavy in losses to this church by deaths. 
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The 
Sunday, 
Glossop, were attended by 
tions. The collections otalled about £19 103., 
a litt’e Jess than last year. 


Sunday-school anniversary: 


Poole? (Appointment).—The Rev. H. Shaen 
of Bridport, has received and ac- 
cepted a cordial invitation to become minister of 
the Unitarian Cnurch here, and will enter on 


Solly, M. A. > 


his duties in the beginning of July. 


A MAN might as well write a treatise 
on the passions and affections who never 
felt an emotion, as talk of theology without 
having his heart moved with the life of 
The questions to be solved are 


God. 
not within his apprehension; their con- 
stituent elements are to him things un- 
known ; 
profitable or reconciling word on the deep 
unclosed questions of atonement, or de- 
pravity, or conversion, or the everlasting 
forfeitures of sin, who does not know 
how these questions take their rise out 
of his own personal relations to God, who 
has not trembled at the contrasts of the 
intreating nearness of His grace, and of 
the awful distance of His righteousness. 
It is a knowledge of the fundamental facts 
of all our evil and of all our good, brought 
into consistent relation with a Parent 
Spirit and with a kingdom of heaven, 
which can alone save any class of theolo- 
gians, on the one hand, from being pro- 
fessional scribes and doctors of the law, 
living on empty traditions and speaking 
by rote; or, on the other, from being a 
mere school of sentimentalists, without 
a growing nucleus of positive truth. What 
are the fundamental beliefs, capable of 
being stated in a doctrinal form, and which 
as far as we can have a system of faith 
give it to us, is the great question that 
throws light over the whole ‘field of com- 
parative religion; and it was when -he 
who is the head of that religion which, 
as we believe, sums up and perfects all 
the rest, in that discourse which contains 
more of affirmative teaching about God 
than can be found anywhere else, laid 


his foundations, as in the Beatitudes, on: 


the rock of inward knowledge, on that 
contact of the Holy Spirit with our spirits 
which alone makes real ground, that the 
people stood astonished at the irresistible 
power of his doctrine, and surrendered 
to the authority with which he taught.— 
John Hamilton Thom. 
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AGAINST 


MEASLES, 
SMALL POX, 
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DISINFECTING FLUID. 
FRAGRANT AND WON-PLISCNEUS. E 
1s. Pint Bottles and 5s. Gajilon, 


Also POWDER SOAPS, &c. 
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services last 
preacher Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, of 
crowded -congrega- 


and no one will ever speak a 
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SUNDAY, May 19. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11. iS and 7, Rev. Apiaon 
HuRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessk HipPpERson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Woonp1ina, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DarLyn- 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l- and 7, Rey. W, J. Jupp; 3.15, Young 
People’s Meeting. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 1], 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, and 6.30, Rev. 
A. GoLianpD, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton- lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- place, 
11.15 and-7, Rev. H. Rawurves, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 ~ 


and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

llford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. T. 
ELLIOT. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 4 
Rey. E. Savetr-Hicxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence- road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHARLES 
Rover, B.A. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High. 


street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
J. Pace Horrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethn: | 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, M.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
H.S. Perris, M.A. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JEnKms JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Ferrx Taytor, B.A. - 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHabyu, and 7, Mr. Epwarp CarLEeton. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. G. 
Warp. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. S. H. 
MeEttione, M.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery. 

ue eam out 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE Lt. 

Biackpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGrEn. 

BLAcKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BourRNEMOoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BrapFrorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerepia Jones, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizstrry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. GeorcE STREET. 
CampBripas, Assembly Hall, 11.80, Rey. Denpy 
Acats, B.A. 
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Treat 


APure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nouriah- 
ment to growing children. 
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CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smiru. 
CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D, Jenkin Evans. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
, 6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. ALrrep Hatz, of Norwich, 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C 
Harcrove, M.A. 
Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Boprtr Suir. 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
LiverpooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RozBErts. 
LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpcERs, B.A. 
Marpsrons, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 
Nzwrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
HUNTER. 
PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 
ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL Bryws. 
Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Tseaspatm Rerp. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srrepr, M.A., LL B. 
SipmovurTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 
SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 
Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 5 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6 30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
ToNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6,30. 
West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 
——$ 
IRELAND. 
Dusrin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G, 
H. Vance, B.D. 
fee Ba Ne 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Jonn Howarp. 
Re 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carretown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMSpEN BALMFORTS. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY.—Dr. 
WiuiAms'’s Trustees offer for open com- 
petition, Undergraduate Scholarships, tenable 
in the University of Glasgow only; and 
Divinity Scholarships for Graduates, tenable 
in any approved School of Theology or Uni- 
yersity. The Scholarships are open to students 
of all Denominations preparing for the Non- 
conformist Ministry. Tor particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY, Dr. WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, 


’ Gordon Square, London, W.C . before May 30. 


BIRTH. oP 
Wuitaker.—On May 13, at 99, Victoria- 
avenue, Hull, to Rev. W.and Mrs, Whitaker, 


a son. 
MARRIAGES, 
TlippeRtT—Wooracorr.—On April 17, at St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Port Elizabeth, by the 
Rev. J. F. Sinden, Harold Thirkel], eldest 
son of Charles Hibbert, Hsq., J.P., Birken- 
head, Cheshire, to Nova Etelka, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. J. Woolacott, of Port 

Elizabetb. 

KpatvING—PULLMAN.—On May 14, at the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, London, by tke Rev. 
P. W. Wyatt, M.A., Harold Bruce, youngest 
son of the late John Keating, of Sneinton, 
Nottingham, to Julia, second daughter of 
the Jate 4 rederick Pullman, J.P., of 
Sneinton, Nottingham. 


DEATHS. 

BROADBENT.—On April 28, at Oriel House, 
Wallands-park, Lewes, James Broadbent, 
aged 66. 

NETTLEFOLD. — On May 13, at Hiallfield, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, Frances, widow of 
the late Edward John Nettlefold, of High» 
gate, aged 73. 
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LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 


At the ANNUAL MEETING held on 
Tuesday, May 14, 1907, at Unity Churcb, 
Islington, Mr. CHARLES W. Jones, J-P., of 
Liverpool, in the Chair, the following resolu- 
tions were passed :— 


1. Moved by the Chairman, seconded by the 
Rev. E. SAVELL Hicks ; er 
“That the Report of the Committee of 
the Statement of Accounts, together with 
the Reports of the Missionaries, be received 
and adopted.” 


2, Moved by Mr. H. G. CranceLior, 
seconded by Rev. V. D. Davis: 

“That this meeting desires to express its 
confidence in the principles of the London 
Domestic Mission Society, and to record 
its appreciation of the earnest and faithful 


labours of tke Missionaries, Rev. F. 
Summers, Dr. Read, ard Rev. S. H. 
Street, B.A.” 


3. Moved by the Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, 
seconded by the Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH : 
_ That the best thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Committee and Officers for 
their services during tke past year, and that 
the following be elected for the year 1907-8: 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Philip Roscoe ; Com- 
mittee—Mr. P. M. Martineau (Chairman), 
Rev. V. D. Davis, Mrs, Hofield, Mrs. Evelegh, 
Mr. J. Harrison, Miss C. Holland, Rev. F. 
H. Jones, Mr. I. §, Lister, Mr. Wilfrid 
Pritchard, Rev. Charles Roper, Miss A. 
Sharpe, Mr. Withall; Auditors, Mr. W. 
Fitchett Wurtzburg,and Mr. Henry Sharpe ; 
Hon. Sec., Rev. Henry Gow.” 


4. Moved by Miss ANNA SUARPE, seconded 
by the Rev. H. Gow: 

“That the best thanks of this meeting be 
given to Mr. Charles W. Jones for his con- 
duct in the Chair, and to the congrégation 
of Unity Church for kindly allowing the 
meeting to be held in their building.” 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


——_p——. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department: 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ITUATION wanted as COMPANION 

HELP or HOUSEKEEPER. Thoroughly 
domesticated, cheerful, active, reliable—Miss 
JONES, 25A, Prince Alfred-road, Wavertree, 
Livery ool. 


ANTED, a post as COMPANION 
HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANION 


HELP where maids are kept. Experienced.— 


F., 9, South View, Higher Woodley, nr. Stock- 
port, Cheshire. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
UY ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIREcToRS. 
Chawman—Sir H. W. Lawnence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Mar« H. Jupeu, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. Harpcastrz, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss Ormz. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARKS £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3} per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 |= years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 
110]/o0~w4/0561l0u42]02n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


‘Prospectus free. 
A 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Board and Residence, 


— 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on ses front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,—* Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clags 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr.and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp~ and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, batbing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North... From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHaM 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
L Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance; or 
Apartments.—Apply, Rev. C. J. Srreet, 
64, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


TEWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

: MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. Vickprs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ee SIMPLE LIFE HOME. (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SouruHrort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheficld Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Mitigate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prcspectus. 


HRBYSHIRE.—Wanted, Young 
Lady to share Country Cottage in 
bracing situation. Cycling. Board residence, 
183. 6d, per week. Lessons in cookery if 
desired.— Apply by letter to Miss Smiru, 44, 
Victoria-road, Rusholme, Manchester. 


AMPSTHAD.—TO LET, furnished, 
July and August, roomy and convenient 
FLAT ; 2 sitting and 4 bedrooms, good kitehcn 
and offices. T'wo minutes from Heath, close to 
Tube station.—Apply by letter to Miss L. 
Brooke Herrorp, 14, Christ Church-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


= (TEMPERANCE), é 
e| HART §T,, BLOCHSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. : 


Near the British Museum, 


m This well - appointed and commodious Hote 

has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms & 
ka Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, & 
e| Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Ba Rooms ; All l'loors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
E, Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for 
A Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast @ 
By and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. 
= Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. r 
fs Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcraft,” London. 


ATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


The FIRST ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held on Thursday, May 23, at Essex Hall, at 
6p.m., for adoption of the Committee's Report, 
Election of Officers, and any further business. 

B. KirKMAN GRay, 
CATHERINE GITTINS, 
6, Salisbury-road, Leicester. 


“TF\HE ONITY.’—Magazine for 

. Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous. month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Eprror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, 


| Secs. 
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NOW READY. 
SECOND SERIES OF 


ENDEAVOURS 


AFTER 


THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. 


DISCOURSES. 
By JAMES MARTINEAD. 


Cloth, with 


Paper Covers, 6d. net. 
Gd. net, 


Photogravure Portrait, 18. 

postage 3d. extra, 

The First Series may also be had at same 
prices as above. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 
Carriage saved by ordering through Bookseller. 
Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., L'd. 


National Unitarian Temperance Association. 


President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF CARLISLE, 


FOURTEENTH ANKUAL MEETING 


TO BE HELD AT 
ESSEX HALL, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., 


On THURSDAY Evening, May 23rd, 1907. 
THE CHAIR WILL BE TAKEN AT 7.30 P.M., BY 
Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A., Vice-Pres. of the Association. 
Speakers— 
Rev. RICHARD BOYNTON, of St. Paul’s, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
Rev. HERMAN HAUGERUD, of Christiania, Norway. 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., of Leeds. 
Rev. J. MORLEY MILLS, of Bootle. 
Rev. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 
All are heartily invited. 


Further particulars of W. R. MARSHALL, Organising Sec., 
31, Birkhall Road, Catford, S.E. 


NEW GRAVEL Pit CHURCH, HACKNEY. 


GUARANTEE FUND. 


A GRAND BAZAAR AND 
COUNTRY FAIR 


WILL BE HELD ON 
JUNE sth and 6th, 3.30 to 10 p,m,, at the 
KING’S HALL, HOLBORN RESTAURANT 
Openers: 

Wednesday, Lapy DurNinG LAWRENCE. 
Thursday, OswaLD NETTLEFOLD, Esa. 
All particulars from the Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss WHITEHEAD, 63, Clapton Common, N.E. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND UNITARIAN 
WORKERS’ UNION. 


ATT WA Es RESTLESS 
T 


A 
ESSEX HALL, 


On* THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 23, 
at 2 o'clock. 
irs. W. BLAKE ODGERS in the Chair, 
Supported by 
Miss Tacart, Miss RAWuLins 
Mrs. Hopcson Prarr. The Revs. H. BopELu 
SmirH, R, NEWELL, and T. P. SpeppING. 


Chair taken at 2 o'clock. Tea at 4 o'clock, 
Friends and supporters heartily welcomed. 


Dundee Unitarian Christian Church. 


N APPEAL is made by the Com- 

mittee of theabove Church for Donations 
towards the cost of Cleaning and Repairing 
the Building, and making some necessary 
alterations to the Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus. The total cost of the work will 
be £250, towards which the McQuaker Trus- 
tees have promised £100. The congregation, 
which is wholly compesed of working people, 
has subscribed £45, while donations to the 
amount of £30 have already been received. 
Any donations towards the balance of £75 
will be gratefully received by— 

REV. HENRY WILLIAMSON, 
13, Cowper Street, Lochee, Dundee, 


or, DR, JOHN K. WOOD, 
1, Aberlemno Terrace, Perth Rd., Dundee. 


RELIGION WITHOUT THEISM. 


Rev. F. Haypn Wiuiams, Whitby, will 
present a copy of “ASPIRATIONS” 


to anyone who sends name and address on 
postcard, 


Essex Hall: 
OpGcers, lisq., K.C., will take the Chair at 3.15. 


THE INQUIRER. 


May 18, 1907. 
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fe a E TF a GS B 


WHIT-WEEK, 21-24 MAY, 1907. 
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Sunday Schoo! Association. 


TUESDAY, MAY 2ist. 
MEETING of DELEGATES of 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES at ESSEX HALL, 
at 11.30 a.m. 


LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant 


at 1.30 p.m. ‘Tickets, 2s. 6d. Delegates by 
invitation. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at 
The President, W. BLAKE 


PAPER by Rev. H. D. Rogperts (Liverpool) 


on “ The Right Use of Power and Knowledge 
in the Sunday-school Class.” 
will be opened by Miss E. Davy (Leicester). 


The Discussion 


Afternoon Tea at Essex Hall at 4.30 p.m. 


(amaENDA iteemreeeee) 


British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 21st. 


PUBLIC MEETING at ESSEX HALL: 
The President, Mr. Grosvenor Tapor, will 


take the Chair et 7.20 p.m. Speakers: Rev. 
R. W. Boynton (St. Paul, Minn.), ‘‘ Greet- 
ings from the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion ;” Professor B. D. Eerpmans (Leiden), 


“Greetings from Protestantenbond of Hol- 
land;” Miss Mary E. RichmMonp (Wellington), 
“The Unitarian Movement in New Zealand ;” 
Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. (Leeds), “* The 
Relation of Unitarians to the Churches ;”’ 
Rev. W. H. DrumMMonp, B.A. (Belfast), “ Re- 
ligious Atmosphere ;” Rev. JOHN PAGE Hurrs 
(Londons), “The Silent Challenge of the Man 
in the Street ;” Rev. CHarLes Pracu (Man- 
chester), “ Religion and the Thought and Life 
of the Nation’s Workers.” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22nd. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel at 11.30 a.m. Preacher: 
Rev. ALEX. WEBSTER (Aberdeen). 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at 
Essex Hall. The President will! take the chair 
at4p.m. Reception of the Report, Election 
of Officers and Committee, Resolutions on 
Education and Peace. 

CONVERSAZIONE at the King’s Hall, 
High Holborn, from 8 toll p.m. Tickets 1s., 
after 21st May, 2s. Evening dress is generally 


worn, but it is optional. Harly application for 


tickets is desired. 
THURSDAY, MAY 28rd. 


CONFERENCE at ESSEX HALL. Brief 
Devotional Service at 10 a.m. by Rev. ALFRED 


Haut, M.A. (Norwich). 


PAPERS by Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A: 
(Wandsworth), and Rev. J. H. WEATHERALL, 
M.A. (Bolton), dealing with the principles and 
contents of ‘ The New Theology.” The dis- 
cussion will be opened by the Rev. Joun 
Pace Hopes. 


FRIDAY, MAY 24th. 


MEETING of the REPRESENTATIVES 
of DISTRICT SOCIETIES to consider the 
welfare of ovr Churches, and principles and 
methods of administrating grants. The ques- 
tion of grouping small congregations under 
one minister will be introduced by the Rev. 
CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. Chair at 10.30a.m. 
by the Rev. Coartes Roper, B.A. (Chairman 
of the Home Mission Sub-Committee). 


The Committee extend a very cordial invi- 
tation to the members of Congregations and 
Sunday-school Workers all over the country, 


to be represented as largely as possib!e at the. 
Anniversary Meetings. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYKE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 
Schools, etc, 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarpDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiegHeate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Mise 
Livan TaLzot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar 


ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 


Coliege, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sei. Thorough modern education 
for Girls inall branches. Excelient results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Lecal, Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

Principat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


GECULAR EDUCATION. 
A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


| In addition to a thorough general equipment 


the SPECIAL AIMS are 


The CULTIVATION cf PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 


ideal surroundings, and by a well studied 


dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaption of method to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply 
Miss CLARK, 
Coombe Hill School, 
WESTERHAM, KENT. 


1 \ILLASTON SCHOOL,NANTWICH 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the Schoo}, on Tuesday, July 2. 
—For particulars of this and of admission 
on the FOUNDATION, apply to the Heap 
MASTER. 


ISS DREWRY gives Lectures, 
Readings, and Lessons in English 
Larnguageana Literature and kindred subjects ; 


reads with private pupils ; examines ; and helps 


students by letter and in her Reading Society. 
For information about her meetings for the 
Study of Literature apply by letter, 143, King 
Afenry’s-road, London, N.W. 


Cerms for Hawertisements. 
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WHIT-WEEK ANNIVERSARY 
MEETINGS. 

* BEAUTIFUL summer weather,” “perfect 
weather,’’ our Whit-week record for the 
last two years, has not been our fortune 
for 1907. We had our midsummer at 
Faster this year, and during the present 
week, up to Thursday at any rate, have 
not quite known where we were. But that 
did not dim the beauty of the flowers in 
Little Portland-street Chapel at the Anni- 
versary Service, or mar the “sunshine on 
our faces.” It has been a thoroughly 
good week, overflowing with the constant 
pleasure of such a great gathering of 

friends, and the meetings have had the 

more zest from the presence of so many 
visitors from other lands. The greetings 
from America, personally delivered, have 
already brought to us a foretaste of what 
we are to enjoy in the International 
gathering at Boston in September. 

The absence of an Essex Hall Lecture 
this year brought the public meeting 
forward to Tuesday evening, and the 
Conversazione inthe King’s Hall, Holborn, 
was on Wednesday instead of Thursday, so 
that the latter evening was open for the 
Temperance Association. Into that day, 
in addition to the Conference of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
were also crowded, as usual, the Postal 
Mission and the Ministers’ meetings, and 
for the first time the annual meeting of 
the National Conference Union for Social 
Service. If we survive, we shall in due 
time have some report of all these to give. 
_ The annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Association made a very pleasant begin- 
ning of the week’s meetings, and its con- 
ference, as will. be seen from our report, 


was on a high level of inspiration and 
practical helpfulness. The speeches at 
Tuesday evening’s public meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
included an address by Mr. GrosvENoR 
Tarzot, the President, the greetings of 
the Rev. R. W. Boynton, from the 
American Unitarian Association ; of Prof. 
Errpmans, of Leiden, from the Dutch 
Protestantenbond; and of Miss Mary 
Ei. Ricumonp, of Wellington, from the 
Unitarians of New Zealand ; and speeches 
by the Revs. Cuartes Harcrove, W. H. 
Drummonp, J. Pace Hopps, and CHaries 
Peacu. These reflected admirably the 
variety of thought and of temperament 
in our religious communion, and furnished 
abundant matter for serious thought. 

The anniversary sermon, by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER WEBSTER, of Aberdeen, 
appears in full in our present issue. There 
was a good congregation to hear it on 
Wednesday morning, and the service, as 
usual, in its music owed much to Mr. 
JouN HARRISON, whose absence, and the 
reason for it, we so much regretted last 
year. Of the sermon, greatly as we 
honour the preacher for his strenuous and 
ardent, work in Scotland, we are bound to 
say that it repeatedly raised a protest 
in our mind; with its fundamental 
claim and final appeal we are in com- 
plete accord. Revelation must indeed be 
widened to Nature, Incarnation to 
humanity, and the terms of our theology 
must be universalised. But the keen 
spirit of the fighter, who through sore 
conflict has won his own spiritual free- 
dom, leads Mr. WEBSTER, as it appears to 
us, to do very far from justice to the 
older forms of religious life which have 
now to be left behind. He does indecd 
recognise in a phrase the value of the 
Psalms and “the ethical humanism of 
the regenerative prophets,’’ but we can- 
not believe that the religion of Israel, and 
Christian Orthodoxy which he sets down 
as merely the successor to a false Judaism, 
were so yoid of vital religious force as one 
would conclude from the method of the 
sermon. A devout Jew, whether of the 
orthodox or critical school, would, we feel 
sure, indignantly protest against such a 
picture of his people’s religious past. The 
wisdom of our progressive life surely is to 
recognise and take with us all the spiritual 
truth which quickened the older forms of 
religious life. 


THE RELIGION OF UNITARIANS. 


EE 

RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG. 

1843—1905. 

NEARLY twenty years ago I was in 
Norway with my friend, Richard Armstrong. 
The sun had set, and the northern twilight 
was settling down on the mountains, and 
glaciers, and the lake and the fiord. 
No sound was to be heard save the 
mysterious ‘‘mighty voice’’ of the 
mountain torrents. We were not all in 
an equally serious mood, and some of 
us were indulging in trivial conversation 
and friendly jokes, and a song was 
suggested. Armstrong protested so 
seriously that the suggestion dropped 
at once; and he told me afterwards 
that he felt anything trivial or frivolous 
would have been quite as much out of 
place, and quite as irreverent then and 
there as it would have been in the midst of 
divine service in the church where we had 
worshipped together on the preceding 
Sunday. 

Amid grand and impressive scenery, 
he seemed to be always distinctly and 
consciously in the presence of God, or at 
least whenever he rested from actual exer- 
tion or movement. Even in a cathedral 
you may stroll up and down, talk, admire, 
examine and even criticise ; but as soon as 
you sit down to rest, and think, silence 
becomes imperative, and worship inevitable. 
So it was with him in nature’s vast 
cathedral. 

It was another part of that very same 
visit to Norway that he referred to in his 
sermon on “The Theism of Nature’’ :— 

‘*T steal along a little path on the 
cliff side, skirting the western margin of the 
fiord, and the sound of voices dies away, and 
I am alone with the mountains and the 
waters and the skies. Alone with 
the mountains and the waters and the 
skies? Nay, not alone! Less alone a 
thousand-fold than in the chattering hotel, 
or in the streets of the huge cities at home. 
ics Less alone there in the solitude 
than on any other spot of earth. For never 
with such enchanted voice on any other 
spot of earth did all the elements seem 
to murmur ‘ Our God is here. He holds 
us and he moulds us. Our form is from the 
pressure of his hand; our tints are from 
the fragrance of his breath. Our God is 
here a we in him, and he in us and in 
thee too whilst thou standest in this 
temple which we are.’ ’’ 

In nature he saw a constant manifesta- 
tion of the divine power and the divine 
love, so that in communion with nature 
man was really in communion with God, 
and with a God who had made a world 
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not only worthy of our admiration and 
love, but worthy also of his own love, 
and full of spiritual human life which no 
less than the physical life of the world 
was a manifestation of the divine creative 
power and a field for divine love. 

After speaking of the witness of the 
natural world to God, he continues :— 


writers. 
another than self, 


are always absolutely distinct persons, 
and his belief in the freedom of the human 
will is so strong,that when confronted by the 
objection that if man is absolutely free 


which almost startles one now, but is 
common enough with the Old Testament 
But it is always union with 


To Armstrong, God and the human soul 


‘* Still more eloquently persuasive, still 
more powerfully convincing should be 
contact with those who are his children, 
beings in his image, partakers of his life, 
delegates of his mysterious will power, 
sharers of his holy love. Of all witnesses 
to God before us these should be the most 
convincing, our fellow-men. In their pre- 
sence, above every presence of, 

‘Mighty mountains, purple-breasted, 

Peaks cloud-cleaving, snowy-crested,’ 
should be borne in upon us the solemn 
certitude, ‘God is here, the God of might 
and love,’ ”’ 

And as I have said, he interprets this 
world of nature and man as a worthy field 
for the love of God, and a source of delight 
to him. 

‘* The only explanation of the universe, of 
the creation of the innumerable spirits of 
intelligent and ethical beings, lies in the 
thought that God has brought them into 
existence because to him also the fullest 
realisation of self consists in entering into 
relation with a world of souls capable of 
some fellowship with him. And the most 
reverent conception we can form of our 
relation to God is that it is a holy delight 
to him to enter into relations of love with 
us, to love us from the depths of his own 
eternal being, and to be loved by us with the 
sacred love of spiritual beings for their God 
and Father. . . . It is always with 
faltering lips and hesitating tones that we 
must apply human terms to him who is 
above all humanity. But yet I think we 
may dare humbly and reverently to say 
that God is glad when we do the difficult 
right, when we bravely, steadfastly, lovingly 
do the best and highest we know.’’ 

Armstrong’s religion is founded in admir- 
ing love of the universe which God has 
created, and reverent love for God who 
created it, and a sense of personal com- 
munion which needs no vindication, no 
bridging over of any gulf, save that natural 
bridging over of the dividing line between 
two conscious beings which God Himself 
has provided as between will and act, 
so between man and man, so between man 
and God. 

‘* The central, living, enduring, priceless 
essence of Christianity was the fellowship 
of man with God, the reality of the life of 
prayer, the truth of the communion of the 
human soul with the divine, as of a child 
with his father.’’ 

But this consciousness of direct per- 
sonal communion with God never involves 
him in any confusion of persons. ‘‘ It is 
absolutely essential to the balance of truth 
that we keep our grasp on the fundamental 
fact that the man’s Ego, the human self, is 
not God’s Ego, the Divine self, however 
fully the soul feels itself penetrated and 
permeated by the God who encompasses 
and sustains it.’”? Harmony with God, 
union such as is possible between friend 
and friend, is the ideal relation between 
man and God. The union may be similar 
to that of children with their father, or 


even like the union of marriage—a figure ! 


God cannot always know beforehand what 
man will do, he accepts the hmitation of 
the fore-knowledge of God rather than of 


free-will of man. 

Law—the absolute 
God—reigns throughout what we call the 
natural world. 

‘© And yet with all that sweep of law, 
so wide yet so minute, to each human soul 
is known one place which God himself 
has cleared, one spot where law itself 
stands back before a power other than 
itself, one tiny territory where God refrains 
from all compulsion, no longer rules with 
the iron sway with which he rules the seas 
and the hills and the stars of heaven, but 
only persuades, entreats, strives by love to 
win. For, mystery of mysteries though it 
be, each man finds in himself a power to 
say, ‘I will’ or ‘I will not.’ ”’ 

‘“God neither dooms the world to be 
for ever the prey of evil, nor will God, with- 
out man, ever sweep the evil away. It is 
our wonderful, awful, sublime prerogative 
that this—the most tremendous sphere 
of evolution—is given over tous. On us 
it is that it depends: on our faithfulness 
or faithlessness, on our devotion or in- 
difference, on our urgent resolute labour 
or our laxity and idleness. . . . No- 
where else than in the will of man can we 
find the faintest traces of any other energies 
than those which are the direct working 
of God himself through the objects of the 
universe. But here in man, 
locked up in his weak frame, you have an 
energy which is not God, the mystery and 
marvel of the human will, self-determining, 
made free by Divine decree to do or not to 
do. We stand alone, we men and women, 
in all the universe, so far as it is known to 
us, free agents by the side of God.’’ 

** And to us—to us whom God has thus 
made monarchs of the world—he confides 
this mighty task of destroying the evil and 
consummating the good. yee OO: 
himself will do all else. He will keep the 
planets in their places. He will provide 
the sunshine and the rain. He will cause 
the seasons to roll and the centuries to pass. 
- » «+ But he will not without us make 
his kingdom come. He will not without 
us, decree that next century or in a thou- 
sand centuries, faithfulness and goodness 
and purity shall prevail. But to every one 
of us he says, ‘Come, help me.’ And 
every one of us confronts a task which he 
may or may not do; but on his doing or 
not doing depends, in the measure of his 
capacity, the coming sooner or later of the 
day when humanity shall have risen up to 
the full fruition of its sacred heritage.’’ 

Such is Armstrong’s theism and _his 
humanism. His dectrine of God and of 
man. It is a religion of personal responsi- 
bility, and of personal faith which does not 
shrink from the responsibility. It is a 
religion of manliness and strength and 
light, as he himself describes it in a sermon 
preached after the Bishop of Liverpool had 
spoken of the ‘‘ darkness of Unitarianism ”’ ; 


inviolable law of 


—‘‘ The Unitarian Christian, while re- 
joicing to the full in the flood of light con- 
cerning God and his love revealed by 
Jesus both by his word and by his life, 
loving and honouring him with full and 
devout heart, longing for his spirit, seeing in 
him a marvellous realisation of the true — 
relation of our human kind to the Eternal, 
does not believe that this is the only avenue _ 
lying open from the divine heart to the 
human. The Unitarian Christian looks 
out upon a world flooded with the divine 
light. From all quarters of the heavens, __ 
to his vision streams the hght of God. ‘ 
There is no dark quarter. He believes 

that the love of God was poured out upon 

his children millenniums before the name 

of Jesus was ever spoken, is poured out 

now on millions who have never heard 

that blessed name. He finds witness of 


God in every branch of knowledge. In a 
the loveliness, the splendour, nay, in the “ea 
stern awfulness of outward nature, he hears a 


whispers of the eternal voice. He finds 
Christs—many and many a Christ—who 
penetrate to the depths of the soul, in 
mothers nursing their children, in fathers | 
teaching their boys and girls, in wise fe 
teachers, in great and noble books, in all 
the varied life and thrill of our human 
race; and from all of these he delights to 
learn more and more of God. I speak of 
Unitarianism at its best and highest. The 
Unitarian, alas! no more always lives up 
to the exaltation of his gospel than the 
Evangelical to that of his. But this, 
this receiving of and rejoicing in the light 
that floods the world from God:the Father 
everywhere and always, is the ideal of 
Unitarian religion.’’ Hod 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
——ee 
Carlisle (Resignation).—The congregation 
of the Viaduct Church met on Sunday evening 


after service and accepted ‘with profound 
regret’ the resignation of the Rev. A. Thorn- 


hill, A resolution was unanimously passed . 
placing on record ‘‘ the high appreciation of the 1% 
members of the services Mr. Thornhill has ren- 3 
dered to the church under somewhat trying er 


conditions, and in especial of the work he has 
done in bringing the Sunday School to its pre- a 
sent state of efiiciency.’ Mr. Thornhill hopes 
after a short period of recuperation to resume =: 
active work. In memory of his late wife, oe 
Hannah Thornhill, a new church hall and class 
room has been formed by the removal of the 
vestibule screen toward the interior of the 
church, thus effecting a great improvement in = 
the general convenience and appearance of the re 
building. The work has been done at tho x 

ce 

E 


expense of the minister, several members of the ; 
church undertaking the work of redecoration. dee 


Horsham.—The Whit Sunday anniversary 
gathering was held for the 134th time, when 
able discourses were delivered by the Rey. 
Alfred Hall, of Norwich. ‘The usual arrange- 
ments were made by Mrs. Martin and her 
helpers for the comfort and convenience of the 
guests. Rather a smaller number of visitors 
than usual were present. The collections for 
the Provincial Assembly and B. and F.U.A. 
were over the average. 


Taunton (Farewell).—On Thursday, May 
16, the Rev. F. A. Homer gave a tea to the 
children of the Mary-street Schools, and the 
men of the Bible-class also had tea later, and 
afterwards farewell presentations were made to 
Mr. Homer on his leaving Taunton. The smaller 
children gave him a brass letter holder and a 
bouquet of flowers for his wife, and the others 
gave him a handsome inkstand and fountain 
pen. The members of the Bible-class said they 
hoped for another occasion to»make their own 
gilt, - . 
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THE ASSOCIATION SERMON. 
pee ED ok ea 
THE SOUL’S REST.* 
Tue Soun’s Rest UNDER THE EASY YOKE 
AND THE LIGHT BURDEN. 

By tHE Rev. ALEXANDER WEBSTER. 

**Come unto Me, and I will give you rest,’’— 
Matt. xi. 28. 

Tus is an echo of a primitive promise, 
a reverberation of an ancient prophecy. 

In the period of pioneering, the 
Hebrew leader, despairing of attainment, 
was cheered by the Divine declaration : 
“* My presence shall go with you and I will 
_ give you rest.’’ 

After the dispersion from Canaan, 
Israel was again homeless and captive, and 
the spirit of comfort came with the pro- 
phetic message, ‘‘ My people shall dwell 
in a peaceable habitation, sure dwellings 
and quiet resting places.”’ 

Israel’s quest for rest is pathetic; the 
failure of it is tragic. The literature that 
chronicles it shows its illusiveness. The 
selfish vision of conquest and possession ; 
the Messianic mirage appear in history as 
pious phantasms. 

‘* $till bent to make some port, he knows 
not. where, 

Still standing for some false impossible 

shore,”’ 
Israel appears as the perpetual wanderer 
seeking rest and finding none. 

The discovery of myth and legend in 
the Bible, of inveracious chronicles, of 
deliberate colouring in the interest of party, 
is not the most important result of Biblical 
science. The most vital significant fact 
is that the Bible reveals the inherent un- 
truthfulness and ineffectiveness of Auto- 
cratic Theology and Ceremonial Religion. 
Without intending it, the Biblical writers 
show Israel’s unrest, the futile endeavour of 
its soul to find quietness within the yoke 
of an imagined Infinite monarchy, and 
peace under the burden of appeasing cere- 
mony. This is the philosophic issue be- 
yond all literary criticism, the inward 
spiritual tragedy which the Bible impres- 
sively discloses. 

There are two acts in the revealed 
tragedy. The first scene assumes Yahweh, 
enthroned as sole monarch whose authority 
is absolute. His invisible presence is a 
terror; his demands are imperious; his 
wrath is insufferable. A priesthood is 
appointed to mediate sacrificially, and the 
blood of beasts flows incessantly for the 
Divine appeasement. The people have no 
access to God; they are not permitted to 
touch anything in which His presence is 
manifested. 

In the second scene we see the temple 
rising by kingly persistence, and ceremony 
elaborated and established. Piety is sen- 
suous. A moral spirit is not in existence. 
The glamour of monarchial magnificence is 
upon the people, and they sacrifice willingly. 
Tasy have no civic power, but are entirely 
subordinate to king and priest. Their 
one duty is to obey and pay. There is 
no sense of spiritual value; even in God’s 
sight they appear as nothing, or only as a 
mass of disgusting life. 

In the second act, the prophet appears 
with moral 


* The Annual Sermon of the British anJ 
Foreign Unitarian Association, preached in 
Little Portland Street Chapel on Wednesday 
morning, May 22. 


idealism and_ enthusiasm. | 


He impeaches the priestly rulers in their 
bloodiness, treats the burnt-offering as an 
abomination, and introduces the forces 
ef revolution. He suggests the divineness 
of human nature, and touches the soul 
for finer issues. His main cry is for a man, 
—whole, capable, devoted—as an agent 
of the Infinite Righteousness, anointed for 
truth and peace. 

We see the altar overturned, the priest 
dismissed, the temple desolate. The 
evicted sensuousness wails over the desola- 
tion, but the evolved spiritually rejoices in 
the prospect of purity of heart which will 
realise a holier vision. 

But the prophet was not free from 
illusion. He dreamt so vividly of Messiah 
that he made his dream a doctrine. The 
great effort was an attempt to humanise 
God and gain fresh access to Him, but it 
was a reconfinement of God, a limitation 
of his inspiration to one individual, 
a consignment of his power to a single 
magnate. 

The prophet was a patriot, and in his 
patriotism he made the chosen people 
supreme alone in divine favour, the centre 
of regard for tributary nations. 

The idea was inherently selfish. The 
Messianic Kingdom was the old Theocracy 
in a delegated form. Its yoke was that 
of external obligation; its burden was 
statutory rule. Obedience -was not the 
spiritual response of an intelligent con- 
science, but the submissive yielding of an 
overawed servility. The Messianic idea 
brought God near in a vicarious way, but it 
did not raise a sense of worth in man 
himself. It did not authorise conscience 
or endow mind. It was not democratic. 
The spirit was to be upon Messiah, not 
immanent in the mass. The people were 
still unmoralised subjects. There was no 
vivifying motive in the idea, no impulse of 
personal consciousness, no pressure of 
intelligence. 

As the herald of the new era of sancti- 
fied humanity and religion of the spirit, 
Jesus stood announcing the easier yoke and 
the lighter burden, and promising the rest 
they had to give. 

Is there any truth in his paradox of rest 
in labour and ease in burden-bearing ? 
What yoke and burden did he present ? 
Is this but a new illusion that he suggests ? 
Another thousand years of pursuit of the 
impossible ? 

A philosopher of our day has said that 
‘To find a legitimate satisfaction for 
the religious emotions is the problem of 
problems of our age.’’ That problem 
burdens us. In an endeavour to solve it 
we are associated. The endeavour would 
be impossible had we not some restful 
impulse, some quiet of soul. We are sen- 
sible of a yoke deliberately entered into, 
conscious of a pressing burden, and we 
desire to be sure they are of truth. We 
do not seek to be unyoked or unladen, but 
to bear restraint easily and carry obligation 
joyously. How can we have this divine 
experience, this ecstasy of labour ? 

We have, first of all, as those who would 
be yoke-fellows with Jesus, to apprehend 
his ideal, to perceive what it was that he 
saw in his review of the theology and 
religion of Israel, and what was actually 
in his mind when he spoke of the rest for the 
soul. 

We come upon him as an active, critical, 


regenerative force in a close, sacerdota 
environment. He boldly expresses his 
antagonism to the autocratic authority. 
He indignantly impeaches the priestly 
system, pronounces condemnation of its 
hypocrisy and inhumanity. The priests 
feel that he is their foe; the lawyers know 
that he disapproves of their methods; the 
elders realise that he lives in another world 
of thought than theirs. His conception of 
Deity is heterodox, anti-Judaic. God to 
him is not monach, but parent. He dis- 
cards sacrifice of life and adopts instead 
the sanctified preservation of it. The 
people realise that he has sympathy with 
them. He views them im the light of God’s 
Fatherhood, and opens to them the kingdom 
of heaven. The old standard of wealth 
was catile ; his was souls. He said to those 
who left their boats for the discipleship : 
‘* Be fishers of men! ”’ 

His influence is invigorating, his word 
has power. He has a Gospel. He speaks 
of God ag never man did before ; his utter- 
ance 1s a surprise, his presence a charm. 
There is a sense of rest in his company ; 
the stress of things is remitted, the 
strain of pain is relieved. The yoke of 
service is easy, and the burden of care is 
light under the spell of his faith in the per- 
fect goodness. Trust in God is spontaneous 
while he speaks. Disease departs. The 
demons disappear, misery has no hold, 
heaven opens, blessedness has come. 

‘* Was it that as he preached, the sky, 
the hillside, the sun-glow, the sun itself 
lightened, that the heart of each man 
and woman lightened, that the mind of 
each lightened, that even the white inno- 
cence of the little children grew more fair 
to see! ”’ 

The invitation to rest is the reflection 
of that experience in the soul of the people. 
It is an embodiment of the feeling of 
regeneration and elevation which comes 
with the renewal of mind and freshening 
of heart. 

There is much in the Gospels that is not 
history, but which is better than any mere 
chronicle of fact. We have to deliver 
Jesus from materialising and metaphysical 
influences. His work was specifically 
moral and spiritual; its physical effects 


sprang from his enthusiasm for life. The 
eyes he opened were mental. The deaf- 
ness he dissolved was intellectual. The 
death he counteracted was moral. The 


water he turned into wine was in the soul. 
The sea he walked on was in the conscience. 
The storm he stilled was in the heart. 

We may, without doubt, credit him with 
the realisation of the falsity and failure 
of Judaism. He perceived the foolishness 
of its egotism and the futility of its attempts 
at supremacy. He detected the want of 
ethical warrant in its theology, the incon- 
sistency of its sacrifice of life, the un- 
spirituality of its ceremony. He sought to 
show that in the sphere of the mind itself 
there are means of immediate relations 
with God, and that, through these, first 
hand and direct apprehension of Him was 
possible. 

He profoundly discerned the law of spirit- 
ual life. He recognised the necessity for 
constant fulfilment of thought and action. 
He perceived that spiritual progress up 
to perfection was possible for man, and set 
the soul for it. 

He saw that a perpetuated code, an un- 
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alterable set of statutes, a permanent 
ceremonial were disallowed by the nature 
of things. The method of dictation, with 
its correlative of unintelligent unspiritual 
acquiesence is against the law of the mind. 
Therefore he sought to arouse intellectual 
and moral life in the common mind, to edu- 
cate the spirit of the individual so as to 
evoke effective personal power, and have 
assent to righteousness made intelligent and 
spiritual. 

It is evident that he was a naturalist and 
a humanist. He turned concern from 
synagogue and temple to nature and 
humanity. From roll and rite he took 
thought out to living things. He insti- 
tuted a new line of inquiry and a new kind 
of speech regarding God. He took theo- 
logy into the field of natural science, 
and brought conscience into religion. He 
connected himself with the poetic natural- 
ism expressed in the sacred lyrics of Hebrew 
faith, and the ethical humanism of the 
regenerative prophets. 

The revolution of thought and feeling 
he presented was complete. The old-time 
ideas were thoroughly fulfilled. 

In the view of Jesus, the radical effect 
of the autocratic system lay in its powerless- 
ness to produce character in the people. 
They had no voice or part init. They were 
mere spectators—little more than stocks 
or stones—under it. The vicarious media- 
tion involved in it made them of no account, 
they had neither to think nor act in any 
living way. The worship prescribed was 
codal, not spiritual. To Jesus, the worship 
of God had its spring in a sense of worth 
in the individual soul. A personal moral 
consciousness was what he aimed at as a 
basis for religion. He desired to have 
religion felt as the soul’s own aspiration 
towards an ideal worth. He saw that 
there could be no life for the soul but in 
continuous aspiring, no rest but in persist- 
ent thought, no peace but in perpetual 
effort to reach the highest. 

The most painful thing to Jesus was the 
suppression of soul he saw. There was an 
elaborate code, a magnificent priesthood— 
all the pomp and circumstance of an 
official religion, but no real soul hfe. It 
was a ghastly simulacrum, a terrible pre- 
tence. Under it the spirit of the people 
groaned and festered, full of sores that the 
priest did not touch. 

The ritualists were more concerned for 
altar material than for moral spirit. When 
Jesus suggested that reconciliation with 
a brother was more essential than the tem- 
ple tithe they took counsel to destroy him. 
His dissolution of the yoke and burden of 
imagined appeasing dues to an Infinite 
Autocrat cost him his life. His advocacy 
of the soul brought upon him the cross. 

A primary condition for sharing the 
enthusiasm of Jesus in yoke-bearing and 
burden-bearing is readiness and integrity 
in labour. The rest is not preferred to 
idleness and burdenlessness. The boon 
of ease is not for libertinism, irresponsibility 
or separateness, but for restraint, obligation 
and association. The delight of lightness 
is not for emptiness, carelessness, or 
thoughtlessness, but for fulness, serious- 
ness and strenuousness. The yoke must be 
glorified before it is easy, the burden 
must be honoured ere it becomes light. 

** All ye that labour,’ all that welcome 
intellectual activity, and are willing to 
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continue the pursuit of righteousness, are 
included in the invitation to rest. Not 
cessation, but absence of strain; not 
deliverance from yokement, but the joy 
of its ease ; not the riddance from burden, 
but the rapture of lightness in the per- 
suasion of rightness are offered. 

The invited are the enthusiasts of labour, 
who have the emotion of perfection. The 
self-satisfied, the shirkers, those who are 
pre-occupied with worldly interests are not 
bidden. The heedless, the unsympathetic 
are not called. 

Nor are those asked who have surren- 
dered their mind to any vicarious system, 
who have adopted a final creed and stopped 
thought at the bidding of a dogmatic 
authority. There can be no true rest for 
faculty unexercised. Reason suppressed 
is more burdensome than reason freed. 
The yoke of a statute laid on by dictation 
is more irksome than that of a principle 
borne by the conscience in enlightened 
freedom. The burden of science, by 
reason of its buoyant intelligence, is lighter 
than that of superstition. 

The invitation is from a worker to 
workers. He has yoked himself to an ideal, 
he has taken up his load of compassion and 
thus speaks. 

His invitation marks an_ evolutional 
departure. from the old-time thought and 
practice which was arrested. The rest he 
offered was not entered into. The Hebrew 
mind could not throw off its egotism and 
carnality. The autocratic theology, with 
its accretion of sacrificial servility, was too 


deeply impressed on Israel’s mind to be, 


erased at once. The priesthood had so 
strong a grip of the overawed soul that its 
power outlasted its actual presence. 

The medieval mind (which assimilated 
Judaism) was imperious and sensuous in 
its own way, and its literature and art 
reflect its lordly dominance and splendour. 
Its dogmas glorified an irresponsible absolu- 
tism, its ritual sanctified slavish homage. 

Whether we take Papalism or Protestant- 
ism, we find both in the seat and garment 
of Omnipotence, acting as if all authority 
and power had been given to them from 
on high. 

We look through the smoke of polemics 
and perceive that the theology which comes 
victorious from the struggle embodies the 
old autocratic and sacrificial Judaism with 
some unimportant modifications. The 
Deity is still monarch, with bliss and bale 
at his arbitrary disposal. The old altar, 
red with the blood of bullocks and goats, 
is merged into the mercy seat wherefrom 
substitutionary intercession arises. The 
vicariousness of sacrifice has become the 
vicariousness of belief. The priest is ex- 
changed for the dogmatist; the creed 
takes the place of the burnt-offering ; the 
ceremony is connected with the articles of 
faith. There is no essential difference 
between the Jewish and the orthodox 
Christian theologies; nor any between 
the Papal and Protestant. The distinc- 
tion is wholly formal, it is mainly in the 
apparatus. What was at Jerusalem has 
been transferred to Rome and to Westmin- 
ster, clothed, named, and organised anew. 

The fulfilment intended by Jesus was 
arrested and turned aside. It seems as if 
he had spoken and lived in vain. The 
‘“ chief Judaic error’’ has been set up as 
the ‘‘ chief Christian verity.’’ 
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More than the conversion of Jews does 
orthodoxy need to seek its own deliver- 
ance from Hebraism. 

The history of the dogmatic period 
reveals the futility of the attempt to 
eternise Judaism. It is being borne in 
upon the philosophic mind that the 
records of Jewish thought do not bring 
with them any obligation of assent and 
assimilation. They come, as all historic 
documents do, to inform and enable us to 
see, by the experiments they present, what 
the way of right is. Orthodoxy is realising, 
in bitterness of thought, the tremendous 
mistake of endeavouring to perpetuate the 
autocratic theology. There is now a more 
tragic event upon the consciences of the 
Churches than the crucifixion of Jesus 
on Calvary, viz., the suppression of his 
spirit in the dogmatic re-embodiment of the 
conception which he repudiated. 

The churches have killed their Christ 
in a worse way than the Jewish priests 
did. It was but his body that was impaled 
on the cross; his mind has been silenced 
in the creeds. With the principle of 
evolution in our hands we can see the 
vitiating elements in the dogmatic period. 
We can see that the law of the mind implies 
freedom, persistent inquiry, continual re- 
view, constant evolution. We are away 
rom the dictations of councils, and stand 
with the intuitions of conscience. - We 
have emerged from the era of speculation, 
and are in that of science. We are re- 
leased from creeds and yoked with facts. 
The burden of dogma is cast off, and we 
carry a far more exceeding weight of glory 
in the consciousness of universal principles. 

The old ideas have no warrant for us. 
The old standards do not appeal to us. 
Our age is humanistic. We have become 
aware of the implications of humanity, of 
the power of intelligence, and of the validity — 
of conscience. We are convinced of the 
benefits of freedom, of education, of pro- 
gress. The old polemics lie on the 
ground behind us; the old speculations 
moulder in the surrendered forts; the old. 
dogmas are with the owl and the bats. 

We are the children, not the slaves of vi 
our fathers. They, as their great son said, 
‘‘Wanted not so much other doctrine, 
as more latitude; nota different uniform- 
ity, but a freer variety.’’ The necessities 
of fulfilment which urge us do require other 
doctrine, and liberty even for revolution. 

The pioneers of Bibical review brought more 
light upon the Word; we, out of a deeper > 
need, ask for more Word. : 

‘* Scope for conscience, an open margin 
for the spirit of God, a transparent way 
for the soul to turn about and try the 
paths to God,’’ is the meaning of our cry 
as of theirs, but ours has in it the pressure 
of a fuller intelligence and the inspiration 
of a more luminous faith. 

Since the Nonconformists spoken of 
lived, nature has been interpreted anew, if . 
not altogether discovered, and the inter- 
pretation has produced theological revo- 
lution. . Forty-five years ago, Martineau 
said ‘*‘ Nature has been characteristically 
subordinated, not to say neglected, in 
Christendom.’’ Now, by the pressure of 
science, nature is being apprehended, and 
its worth for theology discovered. In the 
philosophy of our age *‘ Nature is recon- 
secrated as the handiwork of God; and a 
reverent curiosity seeks for true links of 
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thought by which to connect the divine 
order of the outer world with the divine 
inner laws of our humanity. Precisely, 
and only in proportion as the intellect has 
been released from the restraints of a fixed 
dogmatic system, has the interest in 
natural religion deepened, and the foresight 
of science been formed compatible with the 
insight of faith. Care for natural religion 
is the constant attendant on breadth of 
Christian” faith.’’ 

That breadth is now being seen as the 
only state productive of soul rest. The 
wistful modern spirit utters the invocation : 
“* One lesson, nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one, 

Though the loud world proclaim their 

enmity. 

Of toil unsevered from tranquillity ! 

Of labour that in lasting fruit outerows 

Far noiser schemes, accomplished in 

repose, 

Too great for rest, too high for rivalry.’’ 

A-new task rises before us. The spirit of 
our age calls us to it. ‘‘ To connect the 
divine order of the outer world with the 
divine laws of our humanity.’’ 

Is its yoke easier and its burden lighter 
than those of Biblical connection? We 
have passed from canonised books to a 
universe, from texts to organisms, from 
words to facts. The study is changed, the 
ministry is different, the issues are altered. 
_ The question pressed upon us by all the 
weight of science is not the inspiration of 
the Bible, but the inspiration of the uni- 
verse. Is nature essentially mechanical or 
_vital, material or spiritual? Have we to 
deal naturally with a power without a 
‘purpose, and the moral ability to bring 
life up to goodness? Has humanity any 
veracious significance in nature, or is man 
but a climber in a 

““mere fortuitous hour, 

Child of a thousand chances neath the 

indifferent sky ?’’ 

These cast their yoke and burden upon 
us. Not the Bible dissector; not the 
guardian of doctrine, not the warden of 
ritual, but the materialistic monist, the 
Hecklean journalist, the atheistic deter- 
minist are the challengers that beset us. 
The objects of vital theological concern are 
not the Gospels and Epistles, but brain- 
matter and soul cells. Questions such as 
the virgin birth and the resurrection of 
Jesus, though they linger in the shades of 
dogma, are foreign to the mind intent on 
essentialities. To theologians of the old 
school we may leave them, with some 
myrrh for their burial. = 

‘* When half gods go, the gods arrive.”’ 
We need a spiritual discernment, a natural- 
istic equipment, a humanistic sympathy. 
The Universe is the revelation we have to 
read. We have to take up with heightened 
interest the seed, the leaf, the flower in the 
spirit of Jesus to see what they reveal in 

-the newer light. We have to let the little 
child come to us as he did, that we may 
discern the divineness of the human germ. 
We have to observe the soul more intently 
with holy psychological intuition that we 
may know how to save it wholly. 

We are encouraged by the scientist’s 
experience. To him nature is fascinating, 
wonderful, revealing. He has discovered 


itsessential vitality, the incarnation of its 
spirit. It is the infinite reality presented 
to human consciousness, the Divine Being 
to be realised. He is yoked for its inter- 
pretation. The burden of its significance 
is upon him. He has his function in fol- 
lowing the lines of its activity, delight in 
discerning the tendency of its curves, and 
eternal life in thinking the thoughts with 
which it throbs. 

The theologian has to get hold of nature 
also} and find his special function in real- 
ising its soul. He is challenged to its inter- 
pretation, and must needs endeavour to 
produce a philosophy in accord with its 
character. Whatever implications are in 
nature he has to face them. The perplexed 
soul, driven out of all dogmatic shelters, 
comes to him for a quiet dwelling-place. 
The earnest thinker is haunted by a sense 
‘* That he has not made what he should 

That he has still, though old, to recom- 

mence, 

Since he has not yet found the word God 

would. 

One day, thou sayst, there will at last 

appear 

The word, the order which God meant 

should be. 

Ah! We shall know that well when it 

comes near, 

The bond will quit man’s heart, he will 

breathe free.’’ 

For the quittance of that bond, for that 
free breath, the theologian has to work. 
He has been trained in Greek and Hebrew 
for the exposition of a book; it was well 
enough in its day. It is impossible now 
to revive interest in the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and concern for the writers 
of the Gospels will soon be superseded. 

Those who deal with theological litera- 
ture know how soon it gets old, and how 
worthless is the lumber of it. Old divinity 
sufiers a very pathetic depreciation. We 
travel fast spiritually. Since Colenso dis- 
cussed Deuteronomy and Robertson Smith 
ventured his heresy regarding the pen of 
Moses, we have gone through an epoch. 
We are in another era of thought, and have 
to consider radium. Questions beset us 
that we cannot answer by concordance and 
lexicon. The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Biblica ’’ 
marks the terminus of the old Biblical super- 


stition, and intimates a journey of a different 


kind—a philosophic excursus requiring a 
new outfit. 


The presentation of a Christology will 


not serve; however unctuously or magic- 
ally ‘‘ Christ ’’ is said it cannot avail the 
soul in its quest for the ultimate. ‘‘ In 
that day ye shall ask me nothing.’’ The 
theology required must be homocentric ;_ it 
must find its basis in man, in the divine 
essence that vitalises the human spirit, 
and have its circumference in the holiest 
qualities manifested in the great souls of 
the race. 

Theology needs philosophic ground ; but 
even more it requires an ethical basis. It 
is necessary to emphasise the immanence of 
God, but there is a deeper necessity for 
emphasising his Fatherhood. The moral 
relation is the essential one. To know 
that God’s spirit is in us would be terrible 
if we did not realise that it is there with 
the inspiration of love. If the cosmic 
process be not the Father’s purpose, our 


unity in it, and law and ascension. He part in it cannot have the joy of worship. 


finds man in it as the highest expression of 


As we widen revelation to nature we 


must widen incarnation to humanity. We 
cannot acquiesce in an atonement which 
refers to any elect class only, nor in a 
Christhood which includes but one anointed 
ambassador. 

We have to universalise all the terms of 
our theology and make them fit mankind. 
When revelation was identified with the 
Bible, and God was measured by Christ, 
the preacher’s task was comparatively 
simple and small. He had but to marshal 
texts, present miracles, and the thing was 
done. But now, when revelation has a 
universal dimension, and God is seen to 
be more than Christ, the preacher’s work 
has enlarged immeasurably. He has the 
cosmos upon him and is in league with 
Buddha, Zoroaster, and Mahomet, as well 
as Jesus. He cannot confine his atten- 
tion to Palestine, nor narrow his sym- 
pathy to Christianity. Out of all the 
moulds of ancient thought, out of all 
creeds, out of all dogmatic limitations God. 
has gone into the vast universe with its 
multiform life. Into that larger and sub- 
limer sphere we have to go for him, hearing 
the while the Leading Voice saying : 

‘* Yearn to the greatness of nature, 

Rally the good in the depths of thyself.’’ 
Brethren in the ministry of the Universal 
God; fellow-workers in the faith of the 
Infinite Worker, feel ye not the glory of the 
yoke, the grandeur of the burden? Ye 
are out, in the freedom of truth’s sanc- 
tioning, for the pursuit of the Omnipresent ; 
you may be sure you cannot miss Him. 

You think of immensity, and are for an 
instant appalled; but the sense of unity 
comes, and you are comforted by the 
assurance that even the nearest and 
minutest corresponds with the furthest 
and the greatest. 

You see the red tooth and claw, and your 
declaration of goodness becomes tremu- 
lous. The ‘‘ Amen’’ to the ravin sticks 
in your throat; but as you shudder you 
feel that under all the gore there is sym- 
pathy and security. 

You are painfully distressed regarding 
social iniquity, economic wrong, industrial 
suffering, and are tempted to say: ‘‘There 
is no absolute goodness else these were not.” 
Amid the din of competition, the strife of 
selfish interests, the swelter of impoverished 
labour you feel rebellious. The billows of 
compassion go over you, the tempest of in- 
dignation rages in you, and you are like 
to sink among the waves which sympathy 
raises. Let the sense of the trade winds 
which cross the wide ocean of life from 
eternity come over you, and you will look 
up into the untroubled and impassionate 
heaven and realise ‘‘ How fair a lot to fill 
is left to each man still.’? To the sympa- 
thetic and strenuous worker for social 
adjustment the ease of the yoke and the 
lightness of the burden come. The reins of 
unwillingness are more galling, and the 
load of selfishness is more burdensome 
than those of eagerness and altruism. In 
the thick of labour for the solution of pov- 
erty, vice and misery the bridle of justice 
is but a scarf, the weight of righteousness 
is but a feather. The fervour of the 
fighter makes his armour easy and the 
pressure of the foe light. 

Science has warrant for religion that 
superstition had not. There is more as- 
surance in law than in miracle. The 


Churches shook when it was said, ‘*‘ John 
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did not write the fourth Gospel’’; they 
are shaking now at the scepticism gathering 
round the resurrection. We are delivered 
from such terrors; till a law of nature fails 
we will not be alarmed; till the soul’s 
hunger for righteousness is proved to be a 
false appetite we will not fear. 

We are not without anxiety and respon- 
sibility. We are anxious to be unsecta- 
rian, open-minded, comprehensive; we 
feel the responsibility of reflecting the uni- 
verse, of co-working with its forces, of 
assimilating its evolutionary intent. But 
these do not worry ; to the theologian who 
has this vision of the general law the de- 
scription apples :— 

** Thou hast laboured, but with purpose 
hast become 

Laborious, persevering, serious, firm. 

For this, the track across the fretful foam 

Of vehement action without scope or term 

Called history, keeps a splendour due to 
wit 

Which saw one clue to life and followed 
it.’? 

Bind the soul, then, to that larger, good- 

lier, easier yoke with the forces of the 

Universe; bend and receive that greater 

and more solemn burden of atonement with 

natural laws. 

The scientist marvels over the revela- 
tions of the telescope ; small and great are 
glorious with vitality ; depths and heights 
disclose energy and beauty. Fear not that 
any exploration of the spiritual realm 
will find it void or vile. The preacher’s 
message should be richer, surer, more 
radiant than ever, with a commanding 
power more awful than of yore. The spirit 
that enlists men for truth’s labour says to 
us: ‘‘ As ye go, preach, saying the King- 
dom of God is at hand.’’ Preach it with 
intelligence, with wisdom, with ecstacy ; 
perfect goodness is your Gospel, the uni- 
verse your witness, God’s love your yoke, 
His truth your burden, His immortality 
your rest. 


Bolton District Sunday School Union. 
—The annual scholars’ services took place on 
Whit Sunday afternoon at Bolton (Bank-street) 
and Chowbent, and were even wore largely 
attended than last year. At Bank-street, 
Bolton, there was an attendance of close upon 
700. he service was conducted by Mr. Rid- 
yard, of Leigh, and the Rey. J. Bellamy 
Higham gave a most admirable and interesting 
address to the scholars uponthe value and right 
use of books. The service at Chowbent was 
conducted by Mr. H. Pilling, of Blackburn, a 
former secretary of the Union, and the address 
was given by the Rev. J. J. Wright, whose 
bright and practical speech kept, as it always 
does, even the youngest of the audience inter- 
ested. The collections for the funds of the 
Union were up to the level of former years. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual scholars’ festival was held 
in the Free Trade Hall on Whit Sunday after- 
noon. Overa thousand scholars, representing 
fifteen schools, occupied the body of the hall, 
and the gallery was well filled with parents and 
friends, though the cold, dul] day affected the 
attendance. The Rev. A. Cobden Smith 
(Lower Mosley-street) conducted the service and 
gave an appropriate and interesting address on 
“Faith.” Mr. Oliver H. Heys conducted the 
choir and Mr, Arthur G. Baker, M.R.C,M., 
officiated at the organ. The platform was 
prettily decorated with plants (kindly lent by 
Mrs. Wallwork) and cut flowers sent by Miss 
Philips and Miss Gaskell. The anthems ‘Lord 
of all power and might”? and ‘The Lord is my 
strength’* were rendered by the choir, and the 
children sang the Whit-week hymns selected 
from the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association’s new number of hymns and choral 
song’ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THe seventy-third annual meeting of | 


the Association was held at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, preceded by the 
morning conference of delegates and lun- 
cheon at the Holborn Restaurant. There 
was a capital attendance, and it was a 
happy beginning of the week’s meetings. 

The Presrpent, Dr. W. BLaxr OpeErs, 
K.C., took the chair, and in opening the 
proceedings expressed their great regret 
that Dr. Herbert Smith, their treasurer, 
could not be with them, though they were 
happy to know that he was recovering 
from his serious illness. 

Mr. Ion Prircuarp, the hon. secretary, 
presented the report, and in doing so men- 
tioned the receipt of letters of regret for 
absence from Dr. Drummond, the Rev. S. 
A. Steinthal, Mr. Hall Brooks, president 
of the Manchester District Association, 
and other friends. He called attention to 
several points in the report, and with special 
pleasure noted in the returns from the 
schools the increase of the number of 
scholars over sixteen. Whereas ten years 
ago there were 8,098, now the total was 
9,876. 

The report, pointing out the increasing 
importance of Sunday-school work, in 
view of the position of religious education 
in the country, noted the admirable work 
done by the Sunday School Union by the 
appointment of Mr. G. H. Archibald, an 
experienced and eloquent teacher, who had 
lectured in various parts of London and 
elsewhere on ‘*‘ How to Teach.’’ The 
lectures had been of great help to teachers, 
and were to be continued. The testimony 
of the Rev. R. J. Campbell to the value of 
the Association’s text books: ‘‘ the only 
really critical and up-to-date manuals of 
the kind,’’ was also noted, and the year’s 
publications recorded: Young Days, 
Monthly Notes, the Rev. A. Hall’s ‘* Moral 
Teaching of James Martineau,’’ and Miss 
F. E. Cooke’s *‘ The Children’s Hour ’’ (a 
collection, chiefly of Inquirer children’s 
columns). New editions of Miss Cooke’s 
‘* Dorothea Dix’’ and'of the Sunday School 
Hymn Book were announced, and three 
new books, Pastor Giran’s ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth,’’ translated by the Rev. EH. L. 
H. Thomas, ‘‘ The Practical Teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth,’’ by the Rev. A. W. 
Fox, and a history of the ‘‘Early Christian 
Church,’’ by the Rev. A. H. Thomas, a 
companion to Mr. Addis’s well-known 
manual. The work of the Oxford summer 
session for teachers was duly chronicled, 
and other conferences in which the 
Association had taken part, and the 
President’s helpful New Year’s letter to 
teachers was included. 

The PRESIDENT, In moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, dwelt upon 
the great and increasing importance of the 
work. The fact that the State had now 
relieved them of the duty of giving secular 
education to the children made it the more 
incumbent on them to teach the elements 
of religion. And to that end they must 
teach the teachers. Nor must they neglect 
the children of their own congregations. 
They must urge that duty upon the parents 
and press upon their attention the books 
published by that Association. There was 
movement on every side, and men were 
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struggling after new truth. They must not 2 
let others outstrip them, but welcome them __ 


as comrades upon that forward, upward 
way. : 


The Rev. A. W. Fox seconded, and spoke 


of the report as a record of the best work 
done by the Association since he had known 
it. In their teaching the real difficulty was 
not books, but the use of the books. He 


warmly commended the teachers’ library 


mentioned in the report, and said how 


much they had valued the President’s new 


year’s letter. 

The resolution was unanimously passed, 
and the officers and committee were then 
appointed, on the motion of the Rev. J. E. 
STRONGE, seconded by the Rev. A. H. 
Doxpuin: The new president is Miss 
Edith Gittins, of Leicester. Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers, jun., takes the treasurership, 
which his father held for twenty-five years. 

Mr. Stronge, in moving the resolution, 
which included thanks to the retiring 
officers and committee, referred to the 
formation of the Stourbridge and District 
Union, formed by five schools which were 
close together, and felt that they wanted 
to be brought nearer to one another, and 
into direct and vital connection with that 
Association. He also said that for him- 
self he was more and more of a denomina- 


tionalist, and felt that in the teaching of — 


their schools they ought to lay more stress 
on the theological foundations of their 
common Unitarianism. 

The resolution of welcome to the repre- 
sentatives of Sunday School Societies and 
schools, moved from the chair, was re- 
sponded to by the Rev. J. J. Wright, on 
behalf of England, the Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond on behalf of Ireland, and the Rev. 
A. Webster on behalf of Scotland. 

Mr. Drummonp, speaking of Ireland, 
told of the work of their Orphan Societies, 
which had a local treasurer in every congre- 
gation, and had been of the greatest service 
in the support of orphans belonging to the 
congregations. They had at present about 
thirty cases on their books. It was an 
example which might well be followed in 
England. 

The Rev. H. HaucErup, of Christiania, 
also responded, and spoke of the pleasure 
it was to him to be there, and what an 
inspiration it was for a lonely worker to 
be in such a gathering. 


THe CONFERENCE. 
After tea the Conference followed, at 


which the Rev. H. D. Roberts read a paper 


on ‘‘ The Right Use of Power and Know- 
ledge in the Sunday-school Class.”’ 


Knowledge and Power. 


Any teaching, he said, is the endeavour — 


to bring knowledge and power into vital 
relation. Knowledge without power is 
ineffective. Power without knowledge is 
terrible. The Sunday-school teacher is not 
primarily concerned with acquiring and 
communicating any particular branch of 
knowledge, not even so-called ‘‘ religious 
knowledge,’’? but with the cultivation of 
the religious sense, or of the ideal. In 


orthodox circles it was insisted that this- 


could only be done in connection with a 
dogmatic assertion of their own views of 
ultimate truth, as, e.g., through the Church 
catechism. But after such instruction they 


knew that the process of unlearning had — 
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dire results. In the endeavour to awaken 
the ideal slumbering within, there had, of 
course, to be some assertions, for vagueness 
did not appeal to the child’s mind. To it 
all things were definitely divided into 
““¢rue’’ and ‘‘ untrue,’’ ‘‘ good’’ and 
“* bad,’? ‘‘ black’? and ‘‘ white,’’ and 
they must beware of confusing those issues ; 
they must not try to feed children with 
food which only grown men could assimilate. 

In their desire to cultivate and foster 
the religious sense they were forced to some 
statement of what they believed to be reli- 
gious truth. They should, for instance, as 
the basis of their endeavour, make to the 
children the tremendous assertion of God, 
the eternal validity of righteousness, the 
everlasting distinction of right and wrong. 
And just there the teacher needed know- 
ledge, and to beware of a zeal not according 
to knowledge. On the assertion of God 
hinged the great and crucial controversy 
of the time. The teacher ought to be 
aware of that, not, of course, with the view 
of suggesting to children arguments for or 
against, but in order to be fortified with 
some of the best thought of the time to 
help him in his expositions. There was 
danger of belittling that august subject in 
the attempt to be intelligible to the child. 
The very first step to the ideal was a sense 
of reverence. Knowledge, unproductive of 
reverential awe could have little moral 
effect. They must give the children 
some glimpse of the profound wonder of the 
universe, of life, of the vastness of the 
Divine mystery behind it all and_per- 
meating it all. Make them realise that our 
tiny measure can by no means hold the 
immensity of truth. Reverent humility 
would never have to be unlearned. That 
alone was compatible with the highest 
conception of God. 

To waken wonder and reverence for life 
in the child’s mind was an important part 
of the teacher’s responsibility. For that he 
must have knowledge, not that of the 
technical scientist, but that which lifted a 
man above the plodding attitude into a 
definite realisation of the splendour and 
‘mystery amid which the strange adven- 
ture of life was passed, the adventure, 
as they dimly felt, not bounded by the 
daily nightfall or that seeming darker night- 
fall they called death, but rather bound up 
_ with the great unifying Spirit, which per- 
meated the universe, and spoke, when they 
had ears to hear, in their own souls. The 
greater their own reverence the greater 
would be their power to kindle it in their 
scholars’ hearts. 

_ Their great need was the power of realis- 
ing common knowledge and using ‘it. 

Common things were quite as wonderful 

as uncommon. The “ birth of a rose,’’ 
Browning said, was quite as marvellous 

as the rush of a comet. Plato imagined 
_ the breathless amazement of one who 
should see for the first time the marvel of 
the dawn. Emerson pictured the reveren- 
tial wonder of men at the revelation of the 
city of God if the stars came out once in a 
thousand years. 
rent harmonies of the universe were more 
marvellous than a cataclysm. If they 
could not see the marvel of the common, 
their imagination was dormant, and perhaps 
no sign would be given them to awaken it. 
It was the old story. ‘‘ If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets neither will they 
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be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.”’ 

As to the practical question of how to 
make a class share in the teachez’s feeling of 
reverence, one thing was certain. They 
would never make another feel what they 
did not feel themselves. If they did feel 
strongly, the chances were they would 
communicate something of that feeling 
to others. That power lay that way was 
psychological truth. One person might 
describe or comment on some tender or 
tragic event, say, the martyrdom of our 
master Jesus. He might use exalted and 
ornate language, and push home the pathos 
of it all in realistic and harrowing terms, 
and yet leave you cold and untouched. 
And then another, using perhaps the 
simplest words, might tell of the same 
thing, and you do not notice what sort of 
language he is using, but with a sob in 
your heart and an unbidden tear in your 
eye, the tremendous and transcendent 
pathos of it all overwhelms you like a flood. 
You cannot help but feel it because the 
speaker feels it. That was the secret of 
power—to get into the heart of another 
something out of your own heart, strange 
and subtle influence of deep upon deep. 
How true the insight of the old seer who 
said: ‘‘ Out of the heart are the issues of 
life.”” 

To make the children feel, they must get 
back to the child’s plane, see with his eyes, 
hear with his ears, as well as their own. 
And so, in conclusion, Mr. Roberts said 
of the true teacher: He feels with the child 
as a child—feels the wistful, intermittent, 
childish hunger, inexpressible and un- 
expressed. He knows as a man that the 
growing soul needs real food; not the 
mere husks of the past, but the living 
thought of our present day made into that 
which babes can assimilate, and not turn 
from in disgust in later days. And so, 
tenderly and gradually, he hushes the 
young soul into listening for ‘‘ that apoca- 
lyptic voice, above us, below us, around,”’ 
which is telling you and me and the child 
alike, amid the myriad voices of the world, 
‘* The Master is come and calleth for 
thee.’’ All things have become possible, 
and joyfully possible, when once the 
answer has flashed forth from the awakened 
heart, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, send me! ”’ 

Knowledge and power! That knowledge 
which is not merely a list of attainments 
or a category of information, but which is 
a profound and constraining sense of 
reverence for life, the divine mystery within 
life, the awful meaning of lie; an habitual 
awareness of all those things which make 
life great—the sweet, the strong, the manly, 
the womanly things of life; a never-failing 
tenderness for the pathos, however ordin- 
ary and common-place, which underlies 
all life; a kindly alertness for the humour 
which glances through and plays over life ; 
and an invincible and robust hope in the 
outcome of consummation, in the divine 
purposes of life. Some one has said —I 
think a suggestion from a Greek writer, but 
I forget the exact quotation: ‘‘ What a 
vast field of idealistic impulse we leave 
unexploited in the young!’’ How true 
that 1s. We play about the shifting sur- 
face and never get down to the depths. at 
all! An impressionable year or two, and 
the boy has become a man, and his idea 
of life is partly—perhaps greatly—what we 
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helped to make it. Once more I remember, 
in ‘‘ Peter Pan,’’ how he is left for a few 
moments with the tide rising around him, 
and there is a momentary solemnity. The 
boy, who would not grow up, looks out of 
wide eyes touched with that fathomless 
seriousness we do at times surprise in a 
child’s eyes, and which makes Words- 
worth’s words true to us suddenly— 

‘* Trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From heaven which is their home.”’ 
He gazes over the advancing tide, and ex- 
claims, ‘‘ It will be a very big adventure— 

to die!”’ 

Yes, that is true; true for all of us; 
and it does happen that the child on the 
threshhold realises it at times more keenly 
than we to whom that ‘‘ big adventure ”’ 
isnearer. But, meanwhile, we want strong 
wise voices to sound in our children’s 
ears, telling them not only of the wonder- 
land of death, but the equally strange, 
solemn, fascinating wonderland of life. 
‘“Tt is a very big adventure—to live! ”’ 
Above all, and at all costs, let us press 
that home. And then, like that other 
human child, who, in the lilies and the 
stars and the sorrowing prodigal, and the 
seed-sowing and growing, and all the com- 
mon every-day things, came to see, as no 
man has ever seen, the wonder of God and 
of man, and brought them together into the 
wonder of union; our children may grow 
and wax strong in spirit, and be filled with 
the wisdom of living; and the grace of 
God will be upon them. 

Miss E. Davy, of Leicester, by way of 
opening the discussion, gave an address of 
the greatest practical value. Speaking as 
a practical teacher, she said that know- 
ledge was indeed power, but knowledge 
implied assimilation; it must become a 
part of ourselves and so of our force. 
Power could only arise from assimilation 
of knowledge. Sir John Cockburn had 
recently startled many people by asserting 
that muscle was more important than 
brain. Physiologists and ‘psychologists 
alike would agree with him that it was 
largely through muscle that the brain 
received impressions, and only through 
muscle was able to express itself. But 
teachers in the past had too largely con- 
fined their methods of teaching to the use 
of one set of muscles—those of the voice, 
and children had only exercised that sense 
which required no use of muscle, that of 
hearing, providing no opportunity for the 
child to reproduce the impression received. 
Yet all knowledge, and certainly that 
which the Sunday-school teacher tried to 
produce in the child as religion, must bear 
fruit in action, or it could not be assimi- 
lated and become part of the child’s being. 
Their very morality could not live except 
by expression through muscle. Good 
thoughts were useless, and tended to fade 
away and die if not acted upon. The 
child should no longer be expected to be a 
sleeping partner in Sunday-school work ; 
he must be made an active agent. The 
teacher of a class of lively boys might 
think that remark quite unnecessary ; 
but the child must be active in the direc- 
tion of Sunday-school work, guided by the 
teacher, restrained perhaps, but not stopped, 
The actual modes of self-expression would 
vary with age. With the tiny child it 
might be bodily action in the little hymn, 
acting the simple story, playing a kinder- 
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garten game. Modelling in clay, folding 
and cutting objects from paper, and draw- 
ing with coloured crayons, all might be 
used with children up to eight or nine, and 
the same principle should go all through 
the school. Every lesson should be fol- 
lowed by reproduction, sometimes spoken, 
sometimes written or drawn. Let the 
children tell what they remember, what 
they think, let them ask questions, and 
make suggestions for applying the ethical 
lesson. Children should also take more 
part in the services, audibly repeating 
the prayers, though not in set forms fre- 
quently repeated, and should be encouraged 
to choose hymns suited to the lessons of the 
day. They should also take part in the 
‘* orderly ’” work of the school. In the 
senior classes the self-expression would 
take the form of discussion of papers pre- 
pared at home, which might sometimes be 
sketches of lessons for the little ones ; but 
this would only be possible where the train- 
ing had begun in the lower classes. Their 
best work was in taking the children quite 
young, and preventing them from becoming 
untuly. They must make the school 
attractive, not by bribes of prizes and 
treats, but by providing teaching which 
satisfied the child’s nature, teaching which 
compelled involuntary attention by appeal 
to eye as well as ear, and engaged the 
child’s all-round activity. The essential 
of earnest Christian character in the 
teacher and its influence on the children by 
love and sympathy she had taken for 
granted as the sine qua non. What they 
had to realise was that the resultant bles- 
sings might be immeasurably increased by 
the use of good methods. 

Mr. JosrrH SHIPPEN, as a visitor from 
the Pacific Coast, and a lifelong Sunday- 
school worker, expressed his great pleasure 
in being present, and said the importance 
of the subject could not be overstated. 
The hopes of the future lay in the youth of 
the present. In the home and in the 
churches they felt the urgency of that duty 
of preparing young lives for the coming 
of the kingdom of God; in pressing upon 
them the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
They must not be discouraged in that 
work, even when there scemed little 
response. The memory of a chance word 
or a hymn learnt in school often came 
back in after years, and they heard of the 
sreat things effected by the school influence 
in the lives of men. 

Miss Marian Pritrcuarp said the work 
of their schools was the cultivation of the 
ideal, to draw forth reverent love and 
wonder of this beautiful life. It must be 
in the heart of the teacher first. If the root 
was sound the fruit would be good. Much 
depended also on the right use of discipline. 
The children should be made to under- 
stand that punishment was given like 
medicine for a sick body; then there was 
no sense of injustice, and it did its proper 
work. To build up character was the 
great thing. They had to use tools, the 
best they could get, but must always re- 
member they were only tools. 

Dr. Foate expressed his great admira- 
tion of Miss Davy’s paper, and Mr. 
Roperts made a brief response on the 
discussion. 

The Rey. Jonn Etiis moved, and the 
Rey. A. E. Parry seconded a vote of thanks 
to the President, to Mr. Roberts, and to all 


who had contributed to the usefulness and 
success of the meeting. 

Dr. OpGERs, in acknowledging the vote, 
referred to his twenty-five years’ service 
as treasurer, and afterwards as president. 
The Association, he was convinced, was 
doing thorough good work, and there was 
sterling common-sense in its management. 
His son was taking up the treasurership, 
and he now went oii the list of their officers, 
but his interest in the work would never 
cease, and he would also be glad to help 
when he could. is 


MINISTERS ATTENDING THE Wutt-WEEK 
MEETINGS. 


Revs. Dendy Agate, F. Allen, Henry 
Austin, J. H. Belcher, John Birks, Wm. 
Birks, W. C. Bowie, 8S. 8. Brettell, Mrs. 
Broadrick, 8. Burrows, W. T. Bushrod, 
George Carter, A. A. Charlesworth, J. W. 
Cock, B. C. Constable, G. Cooper, Geo. 
Critchley, J. Tyssul Davis, Rudolf Davis, 
V. D. Davis, A. H. Dolphin, W. H. Drum- 
mond, T. Dunkerley, T. E. M. Edwards, 
John Ellis, D. Delta Evans, D. Jenkin 
Evans, John Ewart, R. P. Farley, A. 
Farquharson, 8. Farrington, A. W. Fox, 
G. A. Ferguson, F. K. Freeston, R. H. 
Fuller, A. Golland, Henry Gow, B. K. 
Gray, A. Hall, F. Hankinson, C. Hargrove, 
W. Harrison, C. Harvey-Cook, J. Harwood, 
H. 8. Hicks, J. Hipperson, E. R. Hodges, 
A. Hurn, F. H. Jones, J. Fisher Jones, 
Simon Jones, W. H. Lambelle, A. Lan- 
easter, H. M. Livens, J. McDowell, H. V. 
Mills, P. Moore, J. 8. Mummery, R. Newell, 
J. Edwin Odgers, A. E. Parry, G. A. 
Payne, J. A. Pearson, A. G.- Peaston, H. 
Woods Perris, W. J. Phillips, C. E. Pike, 
W. W. C. Pope, P. Prime, H. Rawlings 
Charles Read, R. 8. Redfern, F. T. Reed, 
W. Reynolds, H. D. Roberts, Thos. 
Robinson, W. W. Robinson, Charles Roper, 
W. H. Rose, H. Rylett, G. St. Clair, W. L. 
Schroeder, EH. W. Sealy, J. A. Shaw, A. H. 
Shelley, H. Bodell Smith, H. 8. Solly, T. 
P. Spedding, W. Stoddart, James C. Street, 
J. H. Stronge, F. Summers, W. G. Tarrant, 
L. Tavener, H. S. Tayler, Felix Taylor, A. 
H. Thomas, John Toye, W. J. B. Tranter, 
Charles Travers, W. L. Tucker, E. Turland, 
H. A. Voysey, J. H. Weatherall, W. A. 
Weatherall, Alex. Webster, P. H. Wick- 
steed, Joseph Wood, W. Wooding, C. M. 
Wright, J. J. Wright; also the Revs. 
Dr. M. J. Savage, R. W. Boynton (St. 
Paul’s, U.S.A.), Herman Haugerud (Chris- 
tiania), H. Hackmann and A. Wollschlaiger 
(German churches in London). 


Even now the free heart of the happy 
and triumphant shall be ours, in proportion 
as we are true to the condition of fazthful 
service, which alone can make us one with 
them. The communion of saints brings to 
us their conflict first, their blessings after- 
wards; those who will not with much 
patience strive with the evil, can have 
no dear fellowship with the good ; we must 
weep their tears, ere we can win their 
peace. This sorrowful condition once 
accepted, the sympathies of heaven are 
not slow to arise within the soul: it is the 
tension of sacred toil, that on the touch of 
every breath of life brings music from the 
chords of love.—James Martineau. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


a 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue eighty-second annual meeting of the 
Association was held at Essex Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, the President, Mr. 
GrosvENoR Taupor, in the chair. 


Mr. OswaLpD NETTLEFOLD, the treasurer, _ 
was unable to be present, owing to the © 
death of his mother, and the accounts, — 


together with the report, which had been 
previously printed and circulated, were 
presented by the secretary, the Rev. 
W. CopeLanp Bowls. 

The Presrpent, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, called attention 
to a number of points of special interest, 
and said that the Association had never 
done more strenuous or better work or 
over a wider field, and they had earnestly 
to call for more support that they might 
still receive the one annual subscription of 
£1,000, and maintain the work at its 
present high level. 

The report should be read as a whole. 
It gave a systematic account of a large 
amount of work arranged under the heads 
of Home Mission, Publications, McQuaker 
Trust (for Scotland), Colonial and Foreign, 
Meetings and Deputations. The section 
on Home Mission work had the following 
passage on the Unitarian Van Mission :— 

‘* How to reach the people with the 
message of a reasonable, reverent, uplift- 
ing religious faith is a question often dis- 
cussed by Unitarians. The services held 
in public halls and in theatres, organised 
by the Association, were frequently suc- 
cessful in attracting large numbers in the 
great centres of population; but they 
proved very expensive, and they leit un- 
touched the people in the villages and 
country towns. The experiment made 
in the summer of 1906 by the Unitarian 
Van, provided by the generosity of Mrs. 
Bayle Bernard, of London, and worked 
with such enthusiasm by the Rey. T. P. 
Spedding and his fellow-ministers in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, made a deep im- 
pression upon the Committee. The mem- 
bers of the Council at their meeting in 
October, were also convinced of the import- 
ance of the Van Mission. After careful 
consideration, and feeling assured that 
the Unitarians of England would provide 
the necessary funds, the Committee under- 
took the organisation and financial respon- 
sibility of the Van Mission movement, 
and invited the Rev. T. P. Spedding to 
become the Missionary Agent of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Spedding accepted the 
appointment, and his engagement began 
March, 1907. The Van, along with the 
balance of £327, held by the Missionary 
Conference, was transferred to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Febru- 
ary, 1907. Three new Vans, contributed 
by private donors have now been built, 
making four in all. During the summer 
and early autumn months of this year one 
of these vans will be in use in a district 
within easy reach of London, another in 
the south-west of Scotland, while two 
others will be employed in the Midlands, 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire. It has been 


no light task, especially in view of the | 


large number of ministers who will be away 


‘in America in August and September, to 
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secure a sufficient number of men of 
apostolic zeal, prepared to go into the 
highways and byways to preach the gospel 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. It is gratifying to report 
that Mr. Spedding has had a gratifying 
response to his appeal for workers.’’ 

On Finance there was the following 
passage :— 

‘*The income for the year 1906, in- 
cluding a balance of £46 from the previous 
year, amounted to £8,319. It was made 
up as follows:—Subscriptions, £4,478 ; 
collections, £574; investments, £1,275; 
book-room, £1,772; miscellaneous, £76 ; 
transferred from investment account, £98. 
The expenditure for the year 1906 was 
£8,309. It was made up as follows :— 
Home Missionary work, including grants 
of books and tracts, £4,156 ; foreign mis- 
sionary work, £1,038; expenses of book 
department, £1,949; salaries and wages 
of office and book-room staff, £827 ; anni- 
versary meetings and deputations, £117 ; 
maintenance of hall and rooms, and 
postages, stationery, &c., £222. A balance 
of £10 was carried over to 1907, being £36 
less than the balance of the previous year. 
It will be seen that it was necessary also 
to transfer £98 from the investment 
account. The ordinary expenditure of the 
year exceeded the income by £154. The 
losses by death, and of subscriptions which 
had been promised only for a specified 
time, amounted in 1906 to £282. Already 
during the present year additional losses 
by death of subscriptions amounting to 
£370,..and subscriptions promised for a 
specified time of £265, have been sustained. 
The total losses thus reach the large sum 
of £917. Towards meeting these losses 
new and increased subscriptions of £300 
have been paid or promised within the last 
few months, including £100 from Mr. T. 
Alfred Colfox, £100 from Miss Coliox, and 
£50 from Mr. Charles W. Jones. It is still 
necessary to raise upwards of £600 in new 
or increased subscriptions, in the present 
year (1907), if the anonymous subscription 
of £1,000 is to be retained.’’ 

The record of losses by death included 
the names of Mr. William Colfox, of Brid- 
port, for many years the largest annual 
subscriber, always deeply interested in 
the work of the Association; Mr. Edwin 
Clephan, of Leeds, and the Rev. F. W. 
Stanley, two members of the Committee. 
Mr. H. Blessley, Mr. Doughty Browne 
and Mrs. George Buckton, members of the 
Council, and a large number of other sup- 
porters of the Association. 

The Report concluded with the following 
appeal :— 

** Our Unitarian forefathers were the 
friends, not infrequently the leaders, of 
educational and social movements which 
aimed at the betterment of the world; 
their Unitarian faith was an incentive to 
a noble and useful life. May we, with 
our larger, opportunities of freedom, live 
up to their level, and serve our generation 
as faithfully as they served theirs !”’ 

The Rev. Rupotr Davis, who seconded 
the adoption of the report, said that it was 
in its arrangement a model of what such 
a report should be, crammed full of infor- 
mation, where often a few lines represented 
a great amount of patient labour. The 
past hundred years had seen great 
changes. Their present faith differed as 
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much from the Unitarianism of their grand- 
fathers as that did from the theology of 
the Council of Nicaea. And they must 
not suppose, because they had liberal 
preaching in a few other churches, as in 
London and Bradford, that it was so 
throughout the country. That was far 
from being the case, and their work as 
Unitarians was only just begun. No 
church could live on the search for truth, 
or on freedom alone; that was the atmo- 
sphere they breathed, but the truth they 
had attained, their theology, which was 
the expression of their religion, was the 
food by which they must live. He urged 
that the Association might do a very help- 
ful thing by sending down more men to 
visit congregations as special preachers ; 
if possible, it would be good to set apart 
three or four men for that special work. 
In London and Manchester ministers 
might easily get exchanges, but in country 
districts it was very difficult, and such 
help would be a great gain. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Jonn Harrison, 
seconded by the Rev A. W. Fox, Mr. 
Talbot was warmly thanked for his services 
as President, and Mr. W. B. Bowring, of 
Liverpool, was elected President for the 
coming year. 

The officers and committee were then 
elected, on the motion of the PresrpEnt, 
seconded by the Rev. J. A. Pearson, of 
Oldham. Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke takes 
Mr. Oswald Nettlefold’s place as treasurer, 
and new members of the committee are 
Miss Clephan, the Rev. C. J. Street, and 
Mr. Harold Wade. 

Mr. PEARSON, in seconding, congratu- 
lated the Association on its courage in 
taking over the van mission, and carried 
still further Mr. Davis’s plea for the visiting 
of congregations, suggesting eight days’ 
visits by vigorous ministers, where there 
was need for fresh stimulus in the work. 

The Presipent then moved :— 

‘“That the Association extends its 
sympathy and goodwill to the men and 
women who in all lands are striving to 
unite pure religion and perfect liberty ; 
and sends hearty greetings to the forth- 
coming meetings of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers at Boston, 
U.S.A., in September next.’’ 

The following were among the fcreign 
and Colonial representatives present at 
the meetings (22 in all) to whom a hearty 
greeting was accorded :— 2 

American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton (St. Paul’s, Minn.), 
Dr. M. J. Savage (New York); Mr. Joseph 
Shippen (Seattle); Protestantenbond of 
Holland, Prof. B. D. Merdmanns (Leiden) ; 
‘** Christliche Welt,’* Germany, Pastor 
Lic H. Hackmann; Unitarians of Iceland, 
Mr. M. Jochumsson (Aukureyri); Unit- 
arians of Norway, Rev. H. Haugerud 
(Christiania) ; Unitarians of New Zealand, 
Miss Mary KE. Richmond, Mr. W. F. 
Kennedy; Brahmo Samaj, India, Prof. 
P. N. Chatterji, M.A.; Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, Japan, Mr. Z. 
Horikiri. 

Letters were received from Bishop 
Joseph Ferencz, of the Unitarian Churches 
of Hungary ; Baron F. de Schickler, Union 
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and a number of others, mentioned in a 
separate column. 

The Rev. Cartes TRAVERS who 
seconded this resolution, spoke of the way 
in which religion in the past had separated 
peoples, but the new spirit of religious 
sympathy was drawing them together, 
so that every solitary liberal thinker might 
now feel the strength of that union in 
which all were working for the coming of 
the Kingdom. 

The Rev. H. Havezrup made an 
eloquent response, telling how the message 
of Unitarianism came as a_ veritable 
gospel of new life to those who had drifted 
away from religion, after losing faith in 
the old orthodoxy, and then quoting Dr. 
Martineau’s well-known declaration, in 
his letter to the first Liverpool Conference, 
on the need for missionary zeal and evan- 
gelising work in every Christian Church. 


Mr. ‘A. CHATFEILD CLARKE moved a 
resolution of grateful thanks to Mr. 
Oswald Nettlefold for his services as 


Treasurer for the past nine years, a resolu- 
tion passed by acclamation. 

The resolution of greeting to representa- 
tives of district societies moved from the 
Cuarr and seconded by Dr. W. BiaKkE 
Opcers, K.C., was responded to by the 
Revs. Denpy Agate, W. H. Drummonp, 
and Mr. L. N. Witurams. 


The Presiprnt then moved : 

‘* That this meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, represent- 
ing many varieties of social and political 
interests, but united in the deep desire that 
truth, righteousness, and peace should 
prevail throughout the world, earnestly 
trusts that the representatives of the 
several Governments constituting the 
Hague Conference will be untiring in their 
efforts to establish such a spirit of intelli- 
gent goodwill and friendly relationships as 
may render unneccessary the ever in- 
creasing growth of the armaments that 
press so heavily on the mass of the people 
throughout the world, and begs to assure 
our English representatives at the Hague 
of cordial sympathy and support in all 
wisely directed measures to this end. 

That a copy of this resolution, signed 
by the PruswEnt, be sent to the Foreign 
Office and to the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence at the Hague.’ 


The Rev. W. G. Tarrant who seconded, 
said that resolution made for the cause 
of humanity, not to say Christianity. 
It asked nothing impracticable, but the 
cultivation of intelligent goodwill, to 
make it clear that the nations of the 
earth had common interests, of which 
the highest was peace. It was high time 
that this was brought home to the so- 
called representatives of the people, the 
publicists and deplomatists, who too often 
seemed to be seeking ends of their own, and 
neglecting the real interests of their peoples. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 


Mr. Ricuarp Rosrnson moved, in the 
absence of the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
and the Rev. CHartes TRAVERS seconded:— 

‘¢ That the members of this association 
in annual meeting assembled, declare their 
belief that in any future legislation the 
only satisfactory solution of the education 
difficulty is to be found in recognising 
that for distinctly religious education, 
the parents and the churches are alone 
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responsible, and that the State cannot on 
principle undertake the duty.”’ 

There was no time for discussion, and 
the meeting had greatly thinned, but the 
resolution was passed by a considerable 
majority of those who voted. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Rev. A. 
Webster for his sermon, to the Little 
Portland-street committee, and to London 
friends for their hospitality, moved by 
the PrustpENT and seconded by the Rev. 
H. B. Surry, brought the meeting to a 
close. 


GREETINGS FROM ABROAD. 


Among the greetings received by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
was a letter from Bishop Joseph Ferenez, 
of the Unitarian churches of Hungary; a 
telegram from Herr Schrader, President of 
the German Protestantenverein, which was 
also meeting this week at Wiesbaden; the 
Rev. A. Altherr, President of the Swiss 
Verein fiir Treies Christenthum; the 
Rey. E. Rochat, of Geneva, on behalf of 
the Union Liberale of that city; Dr. 
Gerold, of the Liberal Verein von EHlsass- 
Lothringen, who mentioned that the 
Hvangelical-Social Congress was meeting 
this week in Strassburg; the Rev. H. 
Giran, of the Walloon Church at Amster- 
dam; the Rev. G. Fayot, of Nimes. 

Baron F. de Schickler, of the National 
Union of the United Reformed Churches of 
France, wrofe :— 

We have received your cordial invitation 
to the Whit-week meetings with gratitude, 
and regret extremely that we are not able 
to send a delegate this year. We are still 
deeply absorbed in the transformation that 
is taking place in the position of our 
Churches through their legal separation 
from the State. 

At an assembly of representatives of our 
Liberal Churches, held at Mazanet from 
April 9 to 12, we completed the organisa- 
tion of our presbyterian synod by the 
adoption of rules for the National Synod 
for the internal government of our churches. 
Our churches will now belong to district 
societies, each of which will send its dele- 
gates to the National Synod, and* those 
churches who afliliate themselves will be 
known as the ‘‘ United Churches.,”’ 

Instead of the ‘‘ Délégation Libérale,”’ 

which has resigned its powers, and in 
order to conform to the law that now regu- 
lates religious associations in France, we 
have elected a ‘‘ Directing Committee,’ 
composed of nearly all the old members 
of the ‘‘ Délégation Libérale,’’ and also a 
few others, and of which the officers are as 
follows :—President, Baron FE. de Schickler; 
vice-president, Professor Jean Réville ; 
secretary, M. Jalabert, sen.; agent-general, 
Pastor Reyss. It is certain that our diffi- 
culties are great, and that, deprived of the 
subsidies given by the State, our churches, 
‘which do not possess the considerable re- 
sources of the orthodox churches, and 
comprise the Cevennes and Poitou dis- 
tricts, which are very poor, will have great 
difficulty in providing the means of daily 
‘existence. But with the help of God, and 
sustained by the affection of our friends 
at home and abroad, we are full of courage, 
and hope that ‘‘ our labour in the Lord 
will not be in vain.’’ : 

We know that the sympathies of our 
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Unitarian friends will not be wanting, and 
we are sincerely touched by it. Will you 
please thank the president, Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot, for his invitation, of which, unfor- 
tunately, we cannot avail ourselves; and 
express our good wishes for the advance- 
ment of your Christian work and the 
success of your efiorts. 


Greetings from Iceland. 


Mr. Marrnias Jocuumsson, of Akureyni, 
though at the President’s luncheon, where 
he spoke, was unable to be at the Annual 
Meeting. The following is his written 
greeting :— 

Dear and Worthy Friends,—With deep- 
felt gratitude I beg leave to address this 
assembly of English Unitarians and other 
friends of liberal and progressive Christi- 
anity. I praise God that I am allowed to 
be present in this hall, to tender to you my 
hearty thanks for your brotherly aid and 
encouragement in many ways during the 
last 33 years in my endeavour to prepare 
the soil in my distant country for a more 
enlightened Christianity. Allow me to 
explain to you in a few words my humble 
work and efforts to promote this end since 
the first beginning of our mutual acquain- 
tance, so that you may understand the pre- 
sent state of liberal Christianity in Iceland. 

We Icelanders are, as you know, the 
fourth branch of the Scandinavian group, 
and the only one which has preserved the 
ancient common tongue, so little altered 
that our people can still read our famous 
literature from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries as easily as you read your ‘* Can- 
terbury Tales.’’ In the thirteenth century 
our old republican commonwealth came 
under the rule of the Kings of Norway, 
and a century later under the Kings of 
Denmark, a dependency that still exists. 

At the 1,000th anniversary of the coloni- 
sation of Iceland in 1874, our late good 
King Christian came in person to see us, 
and, at the same time, to give us Home 
Rule. At that time we were considered 
to be a century behind our neighbours, but, 
as statistics will show, we have since 
materially developed in a way that many 
people consider remarkable. 

To go back to my first visit to England, 
in 1873. A fellow countryman, living 
at Cambridge, got from Dr. Martineau 
an introduction to the Rev. Robert Spears, 
who asked me to his house, where I arrived 
on a dreary December night, a lonely 
widowed man without friends, but with 
your Newman’s Lead, kindly Light in my 
heart, and a good acquaintanee with Dr. 
Channing’s writings. I need scarcely say 
that Mr. Spears proved a true brother and 
friend to me. He helped me to start a 
weekly paper at Reykjavik, which is still 
one of our foremost liberal journals. After- 
wards, your Committee aided me liberally 
for three years to rent a hall where I 
preached and gave addresses, frequently 
to an audience of several hundred people. 
Nevetheless, I failed to establish a self- 
supporting congregation, and the grant 
was afterwards withdrawn. I continued 
my work somewhat on the same lines till 
the year 1880, when my increasing family 
made it necessary for me to accept a pastor- 
ate in Oddi, offered me by our Government, 
and with the consent of our Liberal bishop, 
who well knew my Unitarian views. May 
be the time had not fully come, for, although 
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in 1873 I really believed that the Kingdom 
of Heaven was at hand, I soon discovered 
that several other kingdoms were to come 
first. After King Christian and his gracious 
Home Rule came the kingdom of material 
and social strife, prejudice, indifference, 
and what not. 

But, whatever my own shortcomings 
may have been, my aims and endeavours 
were always on the same lines, I have - 
striven to give my people the fruit of my 
ministry; and to prepare the soil for 
better men to follow. 

You may not have heard that in my 
own country I am chiefly known as a poet 
and man of letters. Our Government 
gave me in 1900 the choice of continuing 
as a preacher and minister of religion 
with a pension, or of devoting myself to 
literary work, for which latter a public 
grant of 2,000 crowns was offered me. 
This offer I accepted, desiring to be free 
from dogmatic restriction or restraint. 
Ever since that date, I have continued, 
when occasion offered, to write articles 
for our papers and periodicals, as well as 
to give addresses intended to lead the way 
towards higher morality and purer religion, 

In spite of the reaction that set in 
after the death of our Bishop Petersen, I 
believe that the majority of my people 
are interested in hberal views of religion, 
and the Icelandic press takes my side. 

On the whole, my conclusion is this, that 
the general tendency of thought and feel- 
ing in Iceland at present is towards a higher 
moral standard and a truer and more 
liberal Christianity. 

No doubt much indifference still exists, 
as is always the case in a creed-bound 
church, but the number of those who are 
awakening to progress is rapidly increasing. 
Even the orthodox missionaries may do 
us some good. They are very numerous 
in Iceland. In my own town of Akureyri, 
in the far north, we have a Salvation Army 
station, another belonging to the Plymouth 
Brethren, and several preachers of the 
Norwegian and Danish Domestic Missions. 
They are all finding it rather hard work 
to influence a rationalistic people who read 
the Bible as they would any other ancient 
literature. But if their theology does not 
suit our people, they may awaken desires 
for better things. 

I should myself like once more to attempt 
to establish a Unitarian or liberal Christian 
Mission in Iceland, and this time not in 
Reykjavik, but in Akureyri. Should my 
life and health be spared, I desire to begin 
regular religious services next winter, but 
to do so, I should need the help of an Ice- 
landic Unitarian preacher to help me. I 
might take him into my. own house, and 
then rent a hall for preaching. I have 
spoken to the Secretary of your Association 
about my plans, and he will place my 
suggestions before the Committee. 

I would once more tender to you my 
hearticlt thanks, and I pray Almighty 
God to bless and prosper your great work, 
which, in the interests of religion and 
freedom, is concerned not only with Great 
Britain, but with all lands and peoples. 

May 21, 1907. M. JocHumsson. 


‘““Tae Third Day: <A Sermon for 
FEaster-Tide,’? is the- title of the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove’s sermon in this month’s 
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aan Coenen 
THE NEW SITUATION.* 
By rue Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Mr. Campsetw’s book, The New Theo- 
logy, opens with a chapter on ‘‘ The Name 
and the Situation.’’ As to ‘‘ the Name ’”’ 
we need say little or nothing—we have 
more than enough to do with names our- 
selves. The material subject of the 
chapter was ‘‘ the Situation ;’’ it was this 
that prompted the book. The questions 
for us are, how far its publication has 
created a new situation; how far the new 
situation, if any, affects us; and how far 
we may dutifully and with reasonable 
hope aim to affect it. 

_ About the importance of the book, 
‘doubtless, there has been some exaggera- 
tion. The newspapers made temporarily 
what they call a “‘ sensation ’’’ out of it. 
The comparative quiet that has followed 
comes like an anti-climax, and lends colour 
to the verdict of those who say there is 
little significance in the whole subject. 
Such a verdict, however, is not likely to be 
given by any who are adequately ac- 
quainted with the number and influence 
of those who, in greater or less degree, 
share the new views. A shrewd observer 
may rather detect in this sudden calm a 
symptom of peculiar importance, in con- 
sideration of the profound differences 
between the new views and the old. If 
we are able to avoid erroneous extremes we 
shall conclude after candid inquiry, I believe, 
that while the new theology may not be all 
that its missionaries fondly hope, never- 
theless it implies much, and its reception 
implies more. At least that is the con- 
~ clusion this paper is intended to support. 
At the outset, let us consider the 
situation as it appeared to Mr. Campbell 
before he wrote his book. It was surely 
a most serious one. From his watch- 
tower at the City Temple he observed— 
what, indeed, only a very blind person 
could fail to see—a far spreading alienation 
from public worship, a profound indiffer- 
ance to religious observance and appeal. 
He also observed and reported a character- 
istic of modern life upon which his personal 
- testimony, as a man with special opportun- 
ity for judging, demands the gravest atten- 
‘tion. Not only are there these multitudes 
who are apparently without any religion, 
but among religious people themselves, 
he being witness, there exists an uncer- 
tainty, an inconsistency, fatal to enter- 
prise. There is, in short, to use his own 
words, a ‘‘divorce between the six-days mind 
and the Sunday mind.’’ The fault is not 
so much with a worldly laity, as with a 
defective ministry. ‘‘ Pulpit and _ theo- 
logical college Christianity,’’ he says, 
fails to interpret life as it really is. Hence, 
in his opinion, the ‘‘ dogmas, institutions, 
and ordinances,’’ which embody that kind 
of Christianity are doing nothing to “‘ save 
the world.”’ 

And yet, if we may say so, the world 
seems to be well worth saving. Mr. 
Campbell points to the amazing activity 
of men to-day in various directions, and 
especially in matters pertaining to science 
of all kinds, including Biblical research. 


*A Paper read at Essex Hall at the Con- 
ference of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association on Thursday morniag, May 23. 


Still more deeply impressive to his mind is 

the spectacle of the vast social struggle 
which is going on in this country, and 
in all civilised countries. If in this ferment 
of our times Christianity is not to be left 
hopelessly behind, it must adjust itself, he 
maintains, to the fresh world-life about 
us. It must no longer be ‘‘ an insurance 
policy for the life to come.’’ What. is 
needed is ‘‘ a re-statement of Christianity 
in terms of the modern mind.’’ We must 
dig down through the crumbling forms of 
doctrines no longer tenable to the ‘‘ moral 
values’? which he believes to abide be- 
neath them. Theology must be thought 
out afresh in the presence of the trans- 
figuring idea of universal evolution; the 
besetting materialism of the age must be 
overcome by an idealism that sees deity 
in all things and all things in deity. 

With such impressions and aspirations 
Mr. Campbell’s New Theology was brought 
out. To systematic completeness the 
work has, it must be confessed, but little 
claim. Probably the author would be first 
to admit that his own presentation is 
partial and defective, and that the full 
implications of his school of thought 
must be gathered from the study of many 
books rather than of one. He has many 
contemporaries who have published and 
are still publishing works tending in the 
same direction, and he has had many pre- 
decessors—as need not be said to those 
who remember the ‘‘ New Orthodoxy ’’ 
discussion of years ago, and the ‘* Down- 
grade ’’ agitations of a still earlier date. 
The term that serves for the title of his 
book was similarly used at least sixteen 
years ago—which is a sufliciently respect- 
able period, now that things move so 
fast! But everyone will admit that Mr. 
Campbell has imparted a fresh aspect to 
this familiar story. The word ‘‘ theo- 
logy ’’ he declares to be almost a misnomer 
for what is really a ‘‘ moral and spiritual 
movement.’? What he seeks to cover 


by the term ‘‘ New Theology ’’ is ‘‘ the 


religious articulation of the social move- 
ment,’’ or, as he says again, it is ‘‘ the 
religion of science.’’ Similarly, one of 
his ablest allies, a Scottish divine, says— 
with a glance over the restless world of 
Christendom, —the “‘ theology ’’ is but a 

“part of a larger thing.’’ Be it so, let 

“mere theology ’ > have nothing more 
than its rights; but let it have them. It 
has occurred to some, in view of the in- 
definite, not to say chaotic character, 
of much that appears in Mr. Campbell’s 
pages, that a little more of the old spirit of 
patient toil characteristic of the great 
theologians would have added to the 
permanent value of his work. We may 
warn ourselves that it is not usually those 
who are really versed in a science, even 
though it be merely the science of man’s 
deepest thought, who most readily treat that 
science with contempt. But however we 
may feel as to that, surely none of us would 
ignore the deep earnestness and full-pulsing 
enerey of many of these men; and none 
of us would willingly lose in narrow- 
minded criticisms, or sectarian bickerings, 
our sympathy with their feeling that a great 
age is dawning upon the world, an age in 
which it behoves every intelligent mind, 
every true heart to be doing its utmost. It 
is entirely consistent with this sympathy, 
it is just because we also are very much in 


earnest and aim at the highest and truest 
that we ask how far Mr. Campbell’s 
valiant attempt really relieves the situation 
he deplored. Has it any actualand abiding 
contribution for us? I think it has— 
but it may not be in the way he specially 
desired. 

We all know that Mr. Campbell has 
accepted Emerson’s advice and tried to. 
“hitch his wagon to a star.’ The 
luminous thought that has led him on, 
and perhaps a little dazzled him, is the 
thought of the Divine Immanence—not 
as that great thought was presented long 
ago by our own teachers, but involved in 
the Hegelian type of modern philosophy. 
Now whether that bright particular star 
will serve as a trusty steed, or whether it 
may not already have played strange tricks 
with the wagoner, are points that each 
may consider for himself. One thing is 
evident to all—the wagon is quite off the 
old lines and must inevitably come into 
collision with such wagons as remain on. 
To do him but justice, Mr. Campbell does 
not shirk the collision; he means _ his 
theology to be new, and our old friend 
““the man in the street,’? though but a 
poor judge of rival philosophies, can have 
little difficulty in discerning that if the 
“* New Theology ”’ is anything it certainly 
implies a new method of dealing with 
matters of religion. People have been so 
long accustomed to being told that they 
‘“must thus think’’ about one point 
or another that it really takes some energy 
to ask ‘‘ upon what compulsion must 
I?”’ None at all, says Mr. Campbell in 
effect ; the old authorities are dethroned, 
the ‘‘Seat of Authority ’’ cannof be 
tenanted any longer for the modern 
mind by Church or Scripture. Reason 
and conscience sit there—that ‘‘ spirit of 
man which is the candle of the Lord.’’ 
Of course this announcement is no news 
to us, any more than the word that the 
Divine is everywhere and at all times very 
close to man, the Life within his life. It 
is not the announcement but its sequel 
that is novel; but in order to appreciate 
the sequel aright let us first see some of 
the critical results following from Mr. 
Campbell’s resolve to follow his ‘‘ own 
mature judgment,” ag he phrases it, in 
matters Biblical and doctrinal. 

In looking through his book in search of 
these critical results we cannot but feel 
how true it is that one man in his time 
plays many parts. Mr. Campbell is no 
exception to the general rule. On one page 
he appears as the rather poetic philosopher 
of idealism, by and by he emerges as the 
plain rationalist, and yet again he is evi- 
dently a wistful inheritor of traditions 
from which he is loth to part. Poetry and 
sentiment are a necessary part of every 
great preacher’s outfit, they are prominent 
in Mr. Campbell’s method ; but when these 
are laid aside for awhile and his rationalism 
gets unimpeded scope, see what havoc he 
makes of the creeds! In twenty terse lines 
he states the orthodox belief according 
to ‘* conventional theology,’’ setting forth 
the Incarnation of the Second Person of 
the Trinity, his birth of a virgin, his mira- 
culous powers, his death, resurrection, 
and ascension; the outpouring of the 
Third Person by the Father and the Son, 
and the future ‘‘ grand assize’’ of quick 
and dead before Jesus enthroned upon the 
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judgment-seat. Then, having rehearsed the 
articles of the ordinary Christian’s belief, 
he calmly says of it all—‘‘ Literally 
understood, it is incredible.’’ Elsewhere, 
he just as frankly dismisses the Fall, the 
Infallibly Inspired Word, the Substitu- 
tionary Atonement, and Hell-fire. Clearly 
the appeal to the authority within, to the 
man’s ‘‘own mature judgment” in de- 
fiance of all external pressure, has been to 
some purpose. The uninformed reader, 
it is true, ignorant of Mr. Campbell’s past 
utterances during the lengthening years 
of his ministry, and in possession only of 
this confessedly hasty book, might hesitate 
to say that all these old-fashioned doctrines 
have been deliberately, as well as frankly 
cast away. But those who know how 
often and how consistently he has in sub- 
stance anticipated the present formal 
statement, cannot suppose that in this 
respect the book represents any but the 
settled opinions of its author. 


Well, the treatise may not exactly rank 
along with Anselm’s ‘‘ Cur Deus Homo ”’ 
—(Dr. Horton never said it did; what he 
said was that ‘‘if it proved to be true ’”’ 
it would so rank, and later reflection on 
his part seems to have led to extreme 
doubt as to the ‘‘if.’’) But here the 
book is, we may say, before the whole 
English-reading world, and translated into 
I know not how many other languages. 
It repudiates with a directness and with 
a reverberation never attaching before to 
any specimen of the ‘‘ New Theology ”’ 
literature, that which for generations and 
centuries has been held as the creed 
necessary to salvation. Surely the effect 
of these negations—which, be it remem- 
bered are those of an extending school of 
preachers and writers, not of an individual, 
however prominent—cannot be evaded. 
The man in the workshop and the woman 
by the hearth will hear Mr. Campbell’s 
‘*No’’ much more plainly, I think, than his 
‘* Yes.’’? ‘* The evil,’’ writes an eminent 
Welsh divine and author, ‘‘ hes not in 
what Mr. Campbell’s book teaches, but in 
what it denies.’? Of course, we all 
know that now and again the traditionalist 
supervenes, or tries to supervene, on the 
rationalist in Mr. Campbell, and nowhere 
does his new theology seem so weak, so 
confused and confusing, as where we see 
him trying to snatch something, if he 
only might, from the débris of the creeds 
that le shattered around him. ‘“‘In a 
sense,’’ he says, the Virgin birth is ‘‘true.’’ 
In what sense the plain man asks, wonder- 
ing how a fact can be and not be at the 
same time. Was there once a child in 
Jewry who was born of only one human 
parent ? No, that is ‘‘ literal,’ and it is 
‘*incredible,’’ as was said before. But 
the doctrine, we learn, sets forth ‘‘ the 
truth that the emergence of anything 
great and beautiful in human character 
and achievment is the work of the Divine 
Spirit operating within human limitations.”’ 
Is this really what Christians generally, 
from Irenzus to Bishop Gore, from the 
martyrs of the Roman amphitheatres to the 
lasses of the Salvation Army, have under- 
stood by the phrase ‘‘ born of the Virgin 
Mary’’? Is it using language fairly, 
honestly, to stretch phrases in this way ? 
Again, says Mr. Campbell (to take but 
one more illustration of a tendency that 
weakens the book in many places) the 
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doctrine of the Fall is true, not indeed 
in the sense that man was first made 
perfect and then succumbed to tempta- 
tion—but, mirabile dictu, the Fall is true in 
the sense that the Eternal, being originally 
infinite, takes on Himself finite conditions. 
If I may quote from Mr. Campbell himself 
at this point a few admirably apposite 
words occurring in another part of his 
discussion of the same subject—‘‘it is 
impossible to square the circle in this way, 
and to contrive to get the doctrine of the 
Fall in by the back door, so to speak.” 


One can almost hear the rough critic 


of the market-place say, ‘‘Is not this 


form of new theologising, with its ‘ literally 
false’ and its ‘ true in a sense,’ suspiciously 
I ask for what 
the shopkeeper doesn’t happen to have 
in stock—for reasons of his own—but wish- 
ing to oblige me if he can, he offers me 


akin to sharp trading ? 


something else under the same label.’’ 


The modern mind is considerably less 
alert than it thinks itself, or than Mr. 
Campbell gives it credit for being, if this 
kind of re-statement of Christianity is 
going to satisfy it long. Would not a 
thorough-going policy prove more 
helpful to the world than this can ever do ? 

Some have suggested that the New 
Theologians are ‘“ trimming ’’ in regard to 
these things, and especially in regard to 
I do not think it for a 
I believe that, unable to hold 
on the old grounds doctrines that have 
been long dear to them, they are honestly 
seeking to transform the doctrines to 
such re- 
That 
there is in the New Theology a very 
definite departure, not on minor doctrines, 
but as regards matters of life or death to the 
Old Theology, none of us, at any rate, can 
The full significance of the new 
situation can only be duly appreciated 
when we notice how typical men other than 
ourselves have estimated the breach that 
Mr. Campbell assuredly 
True, he 
has deprecated in advance the verdict that 
he means Unitarianism; but he has depre- 
Of course, we 
see the difference between his presentation 
some of us 
would be very sorry if Unitarianism were 
held responsible for the slippery language 
and hazy philosophising that too greatly 
characterise the system he offers to the 
world. But many of those who know 
of us Unitarians chiefly what we deny, 
hearing substantially the same denials 
from the New Theologians, may be excused 
if they conclude that we cannot be very far 
apart. However that may be, and on 
whatever new continent of thought, neither 
Unitarian nor Trinitarian, but somehow 


more 


their Christology. 
moment. 


suit the new grounds. But 
statements cannot deceive many. 


doubt. 


has been made. 
does not minimise it himself. 


cated very much in vain. 


of Christianity and ours ; 


both, these men may stand, it is difficult to 
see how, on its old principles, orthodoxy 
can admit kinship with them. Dr. Meyer, 
for example, perceives that there must 
result ‘‘ an irreconcileable break ’’ between 
Mr. Campbell and evangelicalism. ‘‘ What- 
ever this is,’’? says another authority, Dr. 
Fitchett, the Australian Methodist, ‘‘ it is 
not Christian doctrine.’’? Another wit- 
ness (whether competent or not), Mr. 
Blatchford, of the Clarion, declares that he, 
“* Nunquam,’’ is as much a Christian as 
Mr. Campbell. How the learned and some- 
times courteous heads of colleges have 
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dealt with their erratic friend and critic 
may be read in the denominational 
chronicles under the headings, ‘‘ Barrett,’’ 
‘* Marshall,’’ ‘* Forsyth,’’ and ‘‘ Fair- 
bairn.’? In many a gathering of earnest 
evangelicals there have been grave search- 
ing of hearts and shaking of heads, and to 
hear a word of cheer we have to turn (as 
frequently) to the brethren across the 
Atlantic. Dr. Cuyler, of New York, says 
he has ‘‘ witnessed the funerals of seven 
New Theologies, and the hearse awaits to 
take this last to the Aceldama of defunct 
heresies.”” That is all very well for 
America, but matters are, with good 
reason, felt to be more serious here. 
Evangelical Alliance, with Sir Robert 
Anderson to the fore, is about to flood 
church and home, so far as possible, with 
literature intended to counteract a poison 
felt to be so deadly and so widely diffused. 
Bishops have already given battle to the 
new foe, and not without effect. Mean- 
while Dr. Clifford says: ‘‘ Mr. Campbell’s 
utterances represent the high-water mark 
of change of the thought of God which has 
taken place during the last forty years.’” 

Yes, the change has been long preparing, 
and, as was admirably said by the Chairman 
of the Congregational Union a few days 
ago, the flames would not have spread so 
rapidly if the heather had not been already 
dry. Mr. Campbell’s New Theology, 
seventh or eighth of the dynasty as it may 
be, has struck the public mind with all the 
more force by reason of their labours who, 
year by year have been filing away, as it 
were, at the old fetters of thought. . Now he 
and his allies fling those fetters defiantly 
away, and ask who shall prevent them doing 
so—who, in the churches or out? For this 
seems to me to be the new Situation— 
Heresy, open, loud, even boastful, whatever 
may happen to orthodoxy, is not going to be 
drwen out of the pale. I do not think there 
is as much disposition now as once there 
was to drive it out, and in that we see a very 
remarkable sign of the times. Were this 
otherwise I am convinced it is too strong, 
too vigorously and widely rooted to be 


expelled. Look at the demonstration of _ 


the eminent Scottish ministers who have 
been writing recently in the Glasgow Herald 
in urgent behalf of Creed Revision. - Dif- 
ferent in many things from the new theo- 
logians of Mr. Campbell’s type, they are one 
in asserting the rights of the inner authority, 
conscience and reason—rights at least to be 
heard, if not always to override the august 
traditions of the Church. But neither he 
nor they are ‘‘ coming out,’’ nor can one 
see who will put them out. We Unitarians 
may be allowed a smile as we remember 
how zealously we were kept out of the Free 
Church Council; we should be profoundly 
grieved, I venture to affirm for all, if the 
new movement led to schism in that truly 
remarkable federation. 

But what we have seriously to attend to 
is how the new movement affects us and 
our work. We Unitarians know well how 
prevalent is that popular alienation from 
the churches to which Mr. Campbell’s 
opening chapter points. That symptom 
of modern life is not going to be cured by 
one book or twenty, still less by our criti- 
cisms of one another. We only criticise 


in order to discover the truth that shall at 
last conquer and win men to itself. 
content to let Mr. Campbell’s, or anyone 
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else’s, hindered Unitarianism be the last 
appeal of the rational, reverent mind to 
the people at large? Must not our recog- 
nition of the defects in the form of his 
appeal move us to do better if we can ? 
It seems to me that we Unitarians have of 
all men a special duty imposed upon us as 
the heirs of a long line of earnest thinkers 
who never allowed themselves to ‘‘ palter 
with language in a double sense,’’ but who 
at all costs, and sometimes at great costs, 


- sought the honest truth for themselves, 


and tried to express it in the unambiguous 
language of simplest veracity. To name 
only one of them who but a little while ago 
used to stir us to the depths by his firm, 
clear, manly words, what would our 
honoured and beloved Richard Armstrong 
counsel us to do in such a crisis? Writing 
in the New World Review fourteen years 
ago, in that measured, quiet manner of his 
which embodied the more trenchant force, 
he said : ‘‘ This movement, which has won 
for itself the name of the ‘ New Theology ’ 
or the ‘New Orthodoxy,’ may be either 
thorough or the reverse. That is to say, it 
may stand steadfastly by its principles, or 
it may, from time to time, at convenient 
places, slur them away. In the former 
case I venture very diffidently to believe the 
result is hopeless self-coentradiction, in the 
latter it is a hazy vagueness which lulls the 
intellectual conscience, and can afford no 
real intellectual help to anyone.’’ Surely 
the duty of every Unitarian to-day is, to 
the extent of his power, to stimulate in all 
brotherly sincerity, our friends the New 
Theologians to that ‘‘ thoroughness’’ in the 
application of their rational and critical 
principles which will reveal to themselves 
the false positions they seem to us to have 
taken up, and lead them to a firmer ful- 
erum from which to try to move the world. 

But whatever may be our duty with 
regard to this particular group, and how- 
ever engrossing may be the problem, to us as 
spectators, which besets the federated Free 
Churches now that such a startling leaven 
is working in their midst, the time is 
not one when we can rest and be thankful. 
Opposed to all Free Churches, and espe- 
pecially to those churches which are clearest 
in their ideas of freedom, are time-tried 
forces that will not let us off cheaply. 
Sacerdotalism is strongly entrenched, use 
and wont fortify it, and the men who 
espouse it are sometimes very able and very 
often in dead earnest. The old claimants 
to authority will not surrender without a 
struggle—a long and stern struggle we may 
be sure. Well, we know our part in such 
a struggle. It is not the part of those 
who seek a party victory. Our cause is the 
emancipation of the minds of men from the 
yokes that hinder all their best life. We 
have not only to protest, but to demon- 
strate, and no demonstration will be so 
effective as a vigorous, helpful, religious 
life in our congregations, schools, and 
families, a living proof that to think freely 
does not imply to think negligently. It 
is only by such a practical proof that we 
are good for something effective in all this 
seething life of humanity, with its problems, 
and tears, and sins, and longings for 
better things, that we can make out 
any right to exist as a religious com- 
munity. And if not above all, certainly 
amidst all our work, we must be incessant 
in teaching. It was well said a generation 


ago that ultimately all churches are reduced 
to two—the church of the priest and the 
church of the schoolmaster. Let us 
“* give ourselves to our teaching,’’ whether 
by pulpit, or class, or newspaper, or book, 
or pamphlet, or—van. If we believe in 
the paramount claims of truth, let us 
remember the simple lines :— 

‘* Truth has failed, will fail again, 

Tf not backed by truthful men.’’ 

The victory of spiritual independence for 
all men is far from being won; and it will be 
long, I fear, before the simple, healthful 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth triumphs 
over the artifices and subtleties that have 
so long held the field of Christendom. The 
longer the task before us, the sooner let us 
get to work. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tue article on the New Stoicism by 
Professor Sonnenschein in the current 
number of the Hzbbert Journal has called 
attention to the relationship between some 
modern forms of Christian teaching and 
the higher pantheistic thought of the 
Roman Empire. In the circumstances 
it may not be amiss to mention some of 
the books which are available for a further 
study of the question. 

In addition to Dill’s Reman Socrety from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius and Caird’s 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philoso- 
phers, which are mentioned by Professor 
Sonnenschein, we may recall specially 
Bishop Lightfoot’s essay on St. Paul and 
Seneca, and the long and _ interesting 
account of the teaching of Epictetus in 
Dr. Abbot’s' Silanus the Christian. It is 
no discredit to the New Theology that it 
reaches out a hand to some of the noblest 
teachers of the ancient world. Incidentally 
it seems likely to revive reverence for the 
Stoic and interest in his word and specula- 
tive ideas.” 

* cc oie 

Readers who are interested in contem- 
porary religious thought should not miss 
a small book by Dr. Horton on ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit,’’ published at the Kingsgate 
Press. It consists of five sermons de- 
livered to his own congregation. Slight 
as it is in texture and in the treatment of 
a difficult theme, we do not hail it as in 
any sense a permanent contribution to 
religious thought. It is intended to help 
the present distress of many earnest minds 
face to face with traditional theological 
terms which have lost their meaning, and it 
does so along the lines not of dogmatic 
iteration, but of radical re-interpretation 
in the light of religious experience. 

* 4 Fe 


This is not the place to discuss Dr. 
Horton’s arguments on the adequacy 
of the new language which he proposes to 
substitute for the old. We are not satisfied 
with it ourselves, and it strikes us that 
when Dr. Horton has thought out clearly 
all the implications of his position, he 
will have to face a far more radical breach 
with traditional evangelical theology than 
he proposes at present. ‘‘ In one sense 
of the word ‘ person ’,’’ he writes, ‘* you 
cannot say that there are three persons 
in God. If we are to say that there are 
three in God, we must find another word 
than ‘ person’ to express ouridea. If we 
use the language of to-day, if we get the 
knowledge that we have acquired from the 
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systematic investigation of the human 
personality during these last twenty-five 
years, I think we shall say, not ‘ There are 
three persons in one God,’ but ‘ The 
Personality of God is, humanly speaking 
the relationship of Father and Son.’”’ 
He tells us that this relationship makes 
the universe. ‘‘ Everywhere, from the 
beginning, world without end, worlds with- 
out end, the Spirit, God, the paternal- 
filial relation, lives, creates, works and 
achieves.’’ Language like this marks a 
decisive breach with traditional orthodoxy. 
It is not the language of the creeds, and it 
does not mean the same thing. Whether 
we agree with it or not it is the expression 
of thought which moves. 
cee ae 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ‘‘ The Creed of 
a Layman,’’ has a twofold interest. It is 
partly autcbiographical, an apologia pro 
fide mea. It is also a popular account 
of the Positivist group and their teaching 
and activity. Mr. Harrison has included 
in his volume a number of addresses de- 
livered by himself at the meetings at New- 
ton Hall on special occasions. This re- 
ligion without God does not attract us ; 
and the attempt to preserve some elements 
of Christian ritual and commemoration 
without the central spiritual impulse of 
the Gospel is curious rather than inspiring. 
But here is Positivism at its best, and those 
who want to understand the thought and 
the corporate activity of a company of 
remarkable men of the last generation can- 
not do better than read Mr. Harrison’s 
eloquent pages. Their social and political 
idealism and their noble advocacy of 
freedom, justice, and peace have made 
us all their debtors. 

L oamak Raa 

Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co. have 
added two new volumes to their excellent 
series of ‘‘ Leaders of the Church during 
the Nineteenth Century,’ namely Dr. 
Pusey, by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, and Freder- 
rick Denison Maurice, by Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman. Previous volumes have dealt 
with Dean Church, Bishop Wilberforce, 
Dr. Liddon and Bishop Westcott. For 
readers who are without the time or the 
inclination to immerse themselves in big 
biographies they offer just what is needed. 
Our only complaint is, that the term 
** Church ’’ is interpreted in a. strictly 
Anglican sense. It is a pity not to let 
our dead prophets speak from a more 
inclusive platform and in company with 
other leaders of religion. 

rei ee 

A guide to the Medizval Room in the 
British Museum has just been issued by 
order of the Trustees. It is a substantial 
volume of 300 pages, admirably printed 
and illustrated with a wealth of beautiful 
pictures of the objects described. It is to 
be purchased for the modest sum of 
eighteen-pence. In these days of cheap 
books it is a marvel of cheapness, for, like 
its predecessors, it is a popular manual full 
of information based upon the best expert 
knowledge. Here the curious reader may 
wander at will through the social customs 
and the minor arts of the Middle Ages. 
Whether he is concerned with the astro- 
labe, or backgammon, or armour, or ivory 
carvings, or engraved gems, or domestic 
utensils, he will find something to his 
taste. W. H.cD: 
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REMINISCENCES OF MRS. WILLIAM 
HERFORD. 


By Some or Her OLp PUupPILs. 


THERE are many of us who were pupils 
at Brook House, Knutsford, between 1860 
and 1870, who are now dwelling with 
mingled feelings of affection, gratitude, 
and sorrow, on the strong and lovable 
character of one who helped to mould 
our unconscious youth and became a 
valued friend in after life. 

Miss Louisa Carbutt took up teaching 
as a profession in early life, not because 
she needed to earn money, but because 
she loved young people and felt that she 
had a message to give them. ‘The en- 
thusiasm and energy which enabled her 
to work cut her purpose, spite of many 
difficulties and discouragements, made 
itself felt by all who came into touch with 
her vivid and original personality. 

She was intensely in earnest and abso- 
lutely sincere, in small matters and in 
ereat. The indifferent were stimulated 
into interest, the easy-going were made 
ashamed of their slackness by contact 
with her vigorous mind. You might 
erumble and protest, but you could not 
ignore her quickening influence, which 
found a warm response In many young 
hearts. 

She was keen alike to arrive at the 
truth and to convey it to others. The 
impression left by her teaching was that 
we learnt together; she was so entirely 
humble in acknowledging her ignorance 
or her mistakes, and so exhaustively 
thorough in working out with us every 
detail of the lesson, even to an extent 
that sometimes wearied quicker or shal- 
lower minds, who would have gladly taken 
more for granted. 

Tn looking back we can see that one 
of her most uncommon and effective 
characteristics was the fearless and direct 
simplicity with which she could speak to 
her pupils on matters of serious import, 
or on the minor moralities which she held 
to‘be the foundation and the outcome of 
life’s larger laws. Sometimes the occa- 
sions were as painful to her as to us. 
Her’s was a sensitive nature, but she 
never flinched because of her own feel- 
ings; and though the timid might shrink, 
or the conventional affect to be shocked, 
the truths thus simply expressed went 
home with never-to-be-forgotten force; 
all the more so that they were constantly 
tempered with quaint humour, 

«Sword of common sense ! 
Our surest gift: the sacred chain 
Of man to man.” 

One of her earliest pupils and latest 
friends writes of Miss Carbutt: ‘“‘ Her 
word—even her wish—if we did but know 
it, was law to us. We really hated to 
have done or said anything she dis- 
approved, and I have no recollection of 
any punishment.’? “In greater matters 
her own high aims and deep feeling car- 
ried her girls along with her, so that to 
this day there are many women past 
middle life who consciously measure not 
only their aims, but their practical prob- 
lems by the test of her attitude and 
counsels,”’ 

The school, under her influence and Mr. 
William Herford’s, was before the time in 
many ways. One notable feature was the 


study of hygiene: We all had to learn 
human physiology. Outdoor games were 
encouraged, and a high standard of fresh 
air and exercise, soap and water, and 
wholesome food was kept up in the 
school régime. 

Miss Carbutt taught us from Theodore 
Parker’s writings, before he was admitted 
among orthodox Unitarian literature, 
at a time when ‘an apology was 
needed for reading him, and his books 
were not left conspicuous on the 
table. Her mind was always open: to’ the 
“forward view,’’ and this was the s*cret 
of much of her sympathy with young 
people. Who can tell fully of her 


large, warm heart and generous apprecia-. 


tion of others, her demonstrative expres- 
sion of feelings which encouraged the 
diffident and endeared her to pupils, 
teachers, and servants? Wherever her 
path through life has taken her there 
have been neighbours, friends, and humble 
acquaintances cheered by her hearty, 
homely greetings, and her kindly, humor- 
ous words which have made them feel 
their common humanity and sent them on 
their way refreshed with a pleasant or a 
meiry thought. 
Of her most truly might be quoted 
George Meredith’s beautiful sonnet :— 
When I remember, friend, whom lost I 
call, 

Because a man beloved is taken hence, 

The tender humour and the fire of sense 

In your good eyes: how full of heart for 
all, 

And chiefly for the weaker by the wall, 

You bore that lamp of sane benevolence ; 

Then see I round you Death his shadows 
dense 

Divide, and at your feet his emblems fall. 

For surely are you one with the white 
host, 

Spirits, whose memory is our vital air 

Throug) the great love of earth they 
had: lo, these, 

Like beams that throw the path on 
tossing seas, 

Can bid us feel we keep them in the 
ghost, 

Partakers of a strife they loved to share. 


Beauty is the chief mediator between 
the good and the true; and this is why 
the great poets have been also prophets.— 


W. R. Inge. 
TAS” | 
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BEST OF ALL 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Glean. 
Fragrant. 
Nom-Poiscnouss 
Boes Not Stain Linen. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


4/= Pint Bottles and S/= Gallon. F 2 
Sprays to fil the Bottles, 2/€ each. 


“ SANITAS ” now enjoys general favour.” & : 
—Lancet. 
HOW TO DISINFECT. Book Free. 


The “SANITAS” Co., Litd., 
LIMEHOUSE. LONDON, E. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


lt is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, May 26. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessz Hrpprrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. C. Roprr, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, Rey. Epcar Darryn, and 6.30, 
Mr. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, ‘* The Bahai Move- 
ment: A New Revelation from the East,” 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11. Rev... Vee De Davis: BVA, > and #7, 
Musical Service. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Freeston. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawniines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Uford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. StENsoN 
J. Hooxer, M.D. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savenu-Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hankrson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Harwoop, B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paar Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frntrx Tayuor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHatt, and 7, Mr. Epwarp CarLEeTon. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
F, W. G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. W. A. 
WEATHERALL. 


JAMES 


11.15 


The modern woman has modern ways and 
adopts modern methods—In her house you 
will be sure to find the ‘‘ Dalli” or ‘‘ Dallinette” 
(a smaller ‘‘ Dalli”’) To use these irons is the best, 
most simple, and most comfortable way of ironing. 
Self-heating with non-inflammable fuel without 
noxious fumes, therefore no risk from fire. 
Healthier and safer than any other iron, 


The ‘‘ Dallinette” is a smaller ‘‘ Dalli.” Really 


excellent for light work. and eee For 
general household work use the ‘‘ Dalli.” Having 
a larger ironing surface and greater heating 
capacity, every description of ironing can be done 
with it. 


Price of the ‘‘Dalli” 6/-, 
price of the ** Dallinette” 
5/9. ‘Daili” Fuel 1/9 per 
box of 128 blocks. Of all 
Ironmongers and Stores. If 
any difficulty apply to Trz 
Daui.t SMOKELESS FuEL 
Co., 4 and 6, Moor Lane, 
London, E.C. 
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Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 

Mummery. 
—_—_—_—___— 
PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
~~ McDowr tt. 
Buaokroont, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGue. 
Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 
BovugNemMovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 
BraDFoRD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepie Jonzs, M.A. 
BrieutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
_ street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrrestrEyY Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Grorce STREET. 

CamBrinar, Assembly Hall, 11.30, Rey. P. H. 
Wicxksrrep, M.A. : 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smirx. : 

CuEstreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvrver, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuaw, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 

#) 11 and 6.30, Rev. J.J. Marten, 

Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. W. E. Witurams, B.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernust Parry. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. SHaw Brown. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. N. Anpgrton, B.A. 

Marpsronz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp; Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
HUNTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

Portsmours, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonv. 

ScarsoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELt Binns. 

SEvENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 

~ House, 11, Rev. F. Teaspaun REeEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rey. J. W. Cock, 

.  and_6.30, Rey. C. J. Srrezt, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintr1am AGAR. : 

SourHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. 
West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxuzs. 
—<— ae 
IRELAND. : 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
~  H.-Vanenr, B.D. 
SS 
WALES. 
AnrrystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Davip Ruosuwyn Davies. 
a 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
CarEtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BaLMFoRTS, 


’ The Children’s 
Treat 


Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but rourisa- 
at to gro enildcene PA the ingredicnts 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


ponte, Billy holeh ond 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
aire. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


| Fenee required as HOUSEKEEPER 
for the West Central Temperance Hotel, 
Well educated and of good address. Age 
preferred 30 to 45, and abstainer. Good salary 
and comfortable position—Apply by letter 
for application form to Frepreric Smirn & 
Sons, West Central Hotel, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. 


ANTED, for Bolton, a Lady, as 

LADY HELP or Nursery Governess. 

Good needlewoman essential. — Full par- 

ticulars, B. H., Inquirer Office, 3, Eissex- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


{ XPERIENCED NURSERY GOV ER- 
NESS required to take entire charge 3 
children (9, 63, 44). — Apply, stating details, 
salary required, with photo, Mrs. R., “ Wel- 
ford,” Birchington, Kent. 


OUSEMAID and_ Part-Companion 
to Widow Lady (in Kent) ; salary £18.— 
Apply, with references, age, and experience, to 
a NSEEES Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 153 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually, Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowTHER Hirst, 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 
CHARLES Roper, President of the 
C. J. Stree, Hon. Secretary f fellowship. 


BIRTHS. 

Curry.—On May 17, at 5, Denham Green 
Place, Trinity, Edinburgh, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur HE. Curry, a son. 

Marten.—On May 16, at 37, Lyndhurst-road, 
Thornton Heath, to Charles Joseph and 
Margaret Marten, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

ForRESTER—LAw.—On May 16, at the Wil- 
braham-road Church (Unitarian), Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, by the Rey. James Ruddle, 
assisted by the Rev. W. Edward George, 
M.A., William James Holden, secoud gon of 
Robert Forrester, of Wilmslow, to Constance, 
youngest daughter of Robert C. Law, of 
Stretford. 

HARDING—BECKMAN.—On May 20, at Djurs- 
holm, Sweden, Charles Copeley, only son of 
the late Charles Harding and Mrs, Charles 
Harding, of Knutsford Lodge, Edgbaston, 
to Louise Vittoria, second daughter of 
Ernst Beckman, M.P., of Stockholm. 

RivieRE—OsLER.—On May 22, at Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, Clive Riviere, M.D., 
son of Briton Riviere, R.A., to Henrietta 
Maria (Iietty), daughter of Thomas Osler, 
and grand-daughter of the late T, Smith 
Osler, of Hampstead. 

Weicu—LAWRENCE.—On May 20, at Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. J. J. Marten, 
cousin of the bridegroom, Marten, only son 
of Mr. S. D. Welch, of Crouch Hill, to 
Edith, eldest daughter of Mr. E. C. 
Lawrence, of British Columbia, and late of 


Winchester. 
DEATHS, 

Luoyp.—On May 12, at Gloucester, the Rev. 
Walter Lioyd, for 16 years minister of the 
Barton Street Chapel, aged 62. _ 

Smiru.—On May 16, at 1, Victoria Crescent, 
ficcles, Catherine Smith, aged 61, fifth 
daughter of the late John Smith, of Old 
Clough, Worsley. Was interred (after 
cremation) at Monton Church, May 18. 

SmyTH.—On May 13 (suddenly, from home), 

Margaret Amelia Coppin Smyth, The Sheil- 

ing, Ruch Hadham, Herts, second daughter 

of the late Rev. Thos. Smyth, formerly of 

Glenarm, late of Raloo, Co. Antrim, 


Board and Residence, 


poe ee 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-claga 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
sble throughout.. Sea View, excellent cuisino. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s, 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from PrRoprireror. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
L Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
July, August and September,—Apply, Rev. 
C. J. STREET, 125, Rustlings, Sheffield. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

: MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.— Mrs, VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


pue SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SourHrort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shegield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


LFORD. — Comfortable Home for 

Lady or-Gentleman; 15 minutes from 

City, nice garden, near station—Mrs. Butt, 
20, Northbrook-road. 


ENLEY GROVE, HENLEAGE, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standiug in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Dowus; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by 
boat and rail to places of historical interest, 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & 
Opposite the British Museum, x 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. & 
bee TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. oy 
4 This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
Bi) Horry has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious & 
fl Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
| Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. _Bed- = 
yooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Gd. Full Tariff and & 
E¥ Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge 
i for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast ( 
f¥ and Dinner, from 8s. 6d.to 10s.6d.perday, § 
BS Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. ; 


LaMar tees eS SSeS 


ATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 

Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 

of its existence, : 
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The Fnquirer. 


A JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


ANNOUNGEMENT OF FORTHCOMING ARTICLES: 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
A Monthly Article. By M. PAUL SABATIER, Author of “The 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi,” “ Disestablishment in France,” é&c. 


ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES IN FRANCE. 


By Professor JEAN REVILLE, of the Collége de France, Paris, 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Fortnightly Article. 


By the Rev. W. H. DRUMMOND, B.A. 


Other articles on Liberal Religious Movements in America and on the 
Continent, and especially with reference to the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers in Boston, 


U.S.A., in September. 


Full Reports of the Boston Meetings, and of other important meetings, 
including the Summer Meeting of the National Conference Union for Social 
Service at Manchester College, Oxford, July 8 to 13. 


TERMS 
PER QUARTER 


1s. 8d. | PER Hanr-YEAR 


OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


3s. 4d. | PER YEAR 6s. 6d. 


All payments in respect to Tue INQUIRER to be made to EH, Kennepy, 3, Essex Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 


“THE PASSION HUMANE.” 
By Rev. J. B. Morton Barnes, B.A, 


Contents :— Introduction: I. The Passing, 
the Permanent, and the Progressive in 
Religion with reference to the New Theology ; 
IL. Robert Blatchford’s Determinism ; II!. Ths 
Moral Relation between God and Man; IV. 
“ Before the Abyss” or “ What is Wrong?” ; 
V. The Culture of the Race; VI. The Passion 
Humane : Epilogue. 

This book, which aims at the abolition of 
the selfish motive in all human affairs and a 
pure racial culture, may be obtained from the 
writer post free, 2s. 9d. — Address, The 
Universal Truth Mission, West View, Ellison 
Road, Streatham Common, London, 8.W. 


NeW GRAVEL Pit GHURCH, HACKNEY. 


GUARANTEE FUND. 


A GRAND BAZAAR AND 
COUNTRY FAIR 


WILL BE HELD ON 
JUNE 5th and 6th, 3.30 to 10 p,m., at the 
KING’S HALL, HOLBORN RESTAURANT 
Openers: 
Wednesday, Lapy DuRNING-LAWRENCE. 
Thursday, OswaLp NETTLEFOLD, HsqQ. 


All particulars from the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss WHITEHEAD, 63, Clapton Common, N.E. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL.—The 
Annual Sunday School Sermons will be 
preached on Sunday, June 2, 1907, by the Rev. 
W. CopELAND Bowles, of London. Services 
at 3 o’clock and 6.30 p.m. Tea in the interval 
in the schoolrcom at a charge of 6d. each. 


AMUEL JONES FUND.—tThe 

Managers meet annually in October for 

the purpose of making Grants. Applications 

must, however, be in hand not later than June 

15,and must be made on a Form tobe obtained 

from Epwin W. MarsHat.u, Secretary, 38, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


(CONSTITUTED 1653.) 

Tue Conicre Cuarrr, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 
June 4 and 5, 1907.—TuEspay, June 4, at 430 
Tea at 5.45. Committee of Whole Assembly, 
on “ Forward Movement”; address, Rev. W. 
Harvey Smitb. At 7.30, Annual Assembly 
Sermon, by Rev. Walter Reynolds, B.A. ; 
Devotional part of Service by Rev. F. Teasdale 
Reed; brief Communicn Service at close, 
WEDNESDAY, June 5, at 10.35, President’s 
Address, by Rev. J. A. Brinkworth. At 11, 
Annual Business Session; 1.15, Luncheon. At 
7.30 p.m., Young People’s Meeting ; Chairman, 
Rev. J. Wain. Speakers—Rev. C. A. Giniver, 
B.A, J. A. Brinkworth, Walter Reynolds, 
B.A., S. Burrows. Geo. Lansdowne, and J. H. 
Smith. C. A. Hoppinort, Secretary. 


Dundee Unitarian Christian Church. 


N APPEAL is made by the Com- 


mittee of the above Church for Donations 
towards the cost of Cleaning and Repairing 
the Building, and making some necessary 
alterations to the Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus. The total cost of the work will 
be £250, towards which the McQuaker Trus- 
tees have promised £100. The congregation, 
which is wholly composed of working people, 
has subscribed £45, while donations to the 
amount of £30 have already been received. 
Any donations towards the balance of £75 
will be gratefully received by— 


REV. HENRY WILLIAMSON, 
13, Cowper Street, Lochee, Dundee, 
DR. JOHN K. WOOD, 
1, Aberlemno Terrace, Perth Rd., Dundee. 


[EAN ROW CHAPEL, 
WILMSLOW. 
SERMONS will be preached by the 


Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A., of Leeds, on 
Sunday, June 2, at 10.45 a.m. and 6,30 p.m. 


or, 


Collections in aid of the Sunday School, 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists ln Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GiRLS. 

Hicgueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
LiLian Tazot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
Coilege, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL,NANTWICH 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the School, on Tuesday, July 2. 
—For particulars of this and of admission 
on the FOUNDATION, apply to the Heap 
MASTER. 


\ ISS DREWRY gives Lectures, 

Readings, and Lessons in English 
Language and Literature and kindred subjects ; 
reads with private pupils ; examines ; and helps 
students by letter and in her Reading Society. 
For information about her meetings for the 
Study of Literature apply by letter, 143, King ~ 
Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


197 CENTURY BUILLDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrREcTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupa4, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALExaNDrR W. Law- 
F, H. A. Harpcastxy, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss Ormn. 
Stepurn SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


40 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Aw article on ‘‘ The Restatement of 
Catholic Thought in France,’’ by M. Paul 
Sabatier, with special reference to the work 
of M. Le Roy, appears in our present issue. 
This is the first of the series of monthly 
articles on the Religious Crisis in France, 
which, as we have already announced, M. 
Sabatier has been good enough to promise 
us for the InQuIRER. 


a 


Tux second Bulletin of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, to be held 
at Boston, Mass., September 22 to 27, is 
issued as a supplement to this week’s 
Inquirer. It will be seen that the pro- 
gramme of the week’s meetings is taking 
shape, but we shall have to wait a month 
or two before fuil particulars are in our 
hands. Tremont Temple is to be the 
chief meeting place, and there on Monday 
the American National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches 
will compress its meetings; which usually 
occupy much more time, into one day, so 
that it may have a place in the larger 
International programme, and then 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday are 
devoted to hard work for the Interna- 
tional. Thursday, we are very glad to 
see, isto be a Cambridge day, when the 
Congress will be welcomed to Harvard by 
President Eliot, the father of Dr. Samuel 
Hliot, who is president of this fourth 
International as well as of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


TuE list of honorary Vice-Presidents of 
the Congress is of the greatest interest. 
It is a most welcome token of the wide- 
spread sympathy which this International 


meeting has evoked in America. It proves 
that the ideal of the Congress, as being by 
no means a sectional Unitarian gathering, 
is there, at any rate, clearly appreciated, 
Of public men who have thus signified 
their goodwill and sympathy, we note 
especially the names of the Hon. William 
H. Taft, United States Secretary of War, 
and the Hon. John D. Long, former 
Governor of Massachusetts and ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Literature is repre- 
sented by Samuel L. Clemens. (Mark 
Twain), Professor C. E. Norton, Richard 
W. Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, 
and Kimund Clarence Stedman ; the Uni- 
versities by President Elict of Harvard, 
President Schurman of Cornell, and many 
others; while it is delightful to see also 
the names of such veterans as Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and Goldwin Smith. The inclusive repre- 
sentation of religious liberals is marked 
by the names of Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
T. T. Munger, Dr. J. M. Whiton, and 
Henry W. Wilbur, secretary of the Friends’ 
General Conference, Philadelphia. On the 
executive committee, as we have already 
noted, is Dr. George A. Gordon, the lead- 
ing liberal Congregxtional minister of 
Boston. 

We understand that a supply oe mem- 
bership tickets for the International Con- 
eres has been received at Essex Hall, and 
intending visitors from this country can 
now be supplied, on payment of the 
necessary dollar. It will also be good 
news to our friends on this side that 106 
members, of whom over 50 are ministers, 
have now booked their passage, and thus 
tte promised reduction of fare is secured, 

Gipsy SmitTH is reported by some inter- 
viewer as saying that Bos on was the most 
difficult centre for his Mission; that he 
had to face all the pride of intellect ; that 
the religious teaching that is influencing 
the town is mainly Unitarian. Such 
statements do not add to one’s knowledge ; 
a man who had remained three thousand 
miles from Boston and depended merely on 
vague rumour could say as much. More 
definite is the statement: ‘‘I had three 
hundred letters from minister in and 
around Boston telling me what God had 
done for them during the Mission. Many 
ministers told me they had entered into a 
new experience and had begun fo- the first 
time to preach Christ crucified.’’ Those 
who waited so long before preaching Christ 
crucified were probaly not the Unitarians. 


Brrore this paper sees the light the 
one hundredth anniversary of Primitive 
Methodism, which dates from May 31, 


1807, will have been celebrated. There 
was the meeting at Mow Cop, which began 
not long after sunrise and continued till 
sunset. Preaching, praying, singing, all in 
irregular fashion, but full ‘of enthusiasm 
and life, were going on all the time. No 
living man can exactly reproduce the scene 
of that day. In the absence of the sur- 
viving memory we have to look up written 
records of the movements of the men who, 
expelled from the Wesleyan body for 
persisting in holding these camp meetings, 
became the founders of a rival Methodist 
Church. Someone has said that the early 
Primitive Methodists were the Salvation 
Army of their time. And those who have 
seen one of the early Primitive hymn- 
books, with its choruses: 
‘*T’m glad I ever saw the day, 
Sing glory, glory, glory,’’ &c., 

will easily admit the resemblance. 


A comparison of the character, say, of 
Hugh Bourne with that of the ‘‘ General ’’ ; 
a comparison also of the discipline of the 
Primitive Methodists, and their methods, 
with those that distinguish the more 
modern movement, the announcements of 
the one and the war cries of the other, 
might furnish suggestions valuable to the 
religious historian. Primitive Methodism, 
one hundred years after its birth, is found 
to have gained much in culture, yet to 
have retained much of its enthusiasm. 
Bent still on saving men’s sou's, it takes 
its due part in enlightening their minds ; 
it preaches the Gospel, but it als» expounds 
the Scriptures. Above all, as Mr. Redfern 
has said, it remains ‘‘ splendidly demo- 
cratic in its sympathies, its aspirations, 
and its programmes.”’ 


Mow Cop is a hog’s back, rather more 
than 1,000 ft. in height, running north 
and south on the borders of Stafford and 
Cheshire. Here the centenary was 
celebrated by a renewal last Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday, of the camp meet- 
ings, to which ‘‘ Primitives ’’ flocked in 
thousands from all parts of the country. 
Professor Peake, of Manchester, and Mr. 
W. P. Hartley, M.P., it will be remem- 
bered, are leading members of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion, and they 
both took part in the closing meeting of 
the celebration on Monday evening at 
Tunstall. 


Tue British Congregationalist of May 23 
contains an interesting article on Japanese 
Students and Christianity which is well 
worth consideration for the subject of 
which it treats. But we draw attention to 
it in this place because of an inaccurate 
remark which has little to do with the 
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ee 
proper subject-matter, and is a gratuitous 
if not calculated offence to some of the 
writer’s own countrymen. The remark is 
this: ‘‘ The result in certain sections is 
the deadness always characteristic of Unit- 
arianism, a want of desire to preach he 
gospel they hold.’? We should be the last 
to assert that all Unitarians have life 
abounding, but we doubt whether our 
critics would be so eager to find fault with 
us if we were all dead or likely to die. 
The gospel of Unitarians may not commend 
itself to our contemporary, but such gospel 
as we hold we are not s'ow to preach. 
The Unitarian Vans may shortly convince 
those who doubt our zeal that, so far 
from declining, it is more eager than ever 
to preach the gospel to the people. Mr. 
Frank Lenwood, M.A., the writer of the 
article, is among the more instructed 
members of his Church, and ought to have 
known better, and we enter a mild protest 
against this attempt to kill us by inuendo. 


Town Boards in Newcastle, Hul!, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and other centres, where 
we read of amalgamation of churches, 
funds for new buildings, the provision of 
joint ministers, &c. One of the influences 
against which this new movement for 
closer co-operation has to contend is what 
some of the speakers referred to as 
‘‘ exaggerated independency.’’ Incident- 
ally we note the statement that in New- 
castle district, with a population of half a 
million, the Congregational churches count 
only 2,000 members. The figures are a 
startling reminder of the small hold which 
even a powerful denomination has upon 
the modern democracy. 


A CORRESPONDENT who heard Mr. Page 
Hopps’s Whit-week speech on ‘‘ The Man 
in the Street,’’ sends us the following sug- 
gestion :— 

‘* Perhaps some simpler course than 
renting a popular theatre to which to tempt 
this coy personage might be practicable. 
Why should not the evening services in the 
chapels be specially adapted to meet the 
case of the Man in the Street ? Who would 
object to his presence there? Or who 
would object to treatment in a direct 
homely way, and in a Christian spirit of the 
everyday topics in which the man is really 
interested ? What if each minister of a 
Unitarian chapel made it known throughout 
his district that it was intended, as a rule, 
to deal in his evening sermon with the 
‘humanities’ in which the working 
man is interested, and with a view to that 
took measures to put himself in touch with 
the minds of the men? It could be very 
simply done. A small basket, placed on 
some convenient spot in the chapel, in which 
the most modest hearer might drop a note of 
any question he wished to ask, or of any 
topic he desired to be discussed, might let the 
minister know what the thought condition 
of his audience was, and suggest to him 
how to choose his subjects and mould them 
into acceptable shape. Such sermons 
might be made to serve the purpose of a 
course of Applied Christian Ethics, in 
which the real teaching of the real Jesus 
could be brought home to the mind and 
heart in a way and with an effect that does 
not seem to be possible otherwise. The 
addresses need not be laboured; the 
homelier and simpler, the more like the 
Master’s parables the better, spoken right 
off from conviction and the heart, without 
any manuscript to divert the eye of the 
preacher from its proper focus. 

‘‘There is another advantage which 
might accrue from such a method. Uni- 
tarian congregations are often widely scat- 
tered. The minister must have difficulty 
in keeping in mental touch with his people. 
The basket might often be used as a con- 
venient means of letting the minister know 
of the state of mind of many a timid 
inquirer who would shrink from closer 
personal communication.” 


Tue foreign mission bodies have just 
been celebrating the Centenary of Protes- 
tant missionary effort in China. Those 
meetings in Shanghai were attended by 
some 1,000 delegates, native and foreign, 
including visitors from the West. The 
early progress was almost incredibly slow, 
and more than half a century of pertina- 
cious evangelisation resulted in only the 
gain of 1,000 members. But recently the 
growth has been more rapid, and since the 
year 1900 about 50,000 converts have 
been added to the church roll. The 
number is small when compared with the 
vastness of the population, but it must 
prove an encouragement to the mission- 
aries who for so long had worked against 
hope. Dr. Griffith John, indeed, with the 
splendid buoyancy of old age, sees signs of 
China becoming a Christian country. 
‘* Christianity,’’ he says, ‘‘is moving 
among them, Christian ideas are taking 
possession of them, and they are putting 
on Christian civilisation with a rapidity 
which seems to some of us simply aston- 
ishing.’’ In curious proof of this thesis, 
Dr. John continues: ‘‘ Think of their 
great educational scheme, including schools 
for female scholars, of the prohibition of 
opium, and the suppression of foot-binding, 
of the granting of a Constitution to take 
the place of absolute despotism, of the 
rapid multiplication of newspapers, all 
discussing public subjects and advocating 
reform, of the flooding of the country with 
translations of Western books on all 
conceivable subjects by the native press, 
and of the introduction of the railway, the 
telegraph, the Imperial postal service, and 
other Western inventions and appliances 
All these things are new in China and 
distinctly Christian.”’ 


Tae problem of the town church is 
always with us, and while that is the case 
there is need for such conferences as that 
reported in the last week’s issue of the 
British Congregationalist. The meeting was 
held in connection with the Association of 
Town Boards, to which we have previou ly 
called attention. It is sought in this way 
to draw together the forces of Congre- 
gationalism so that they may with the 


Tue May Atlantic Monthly contains a 
very interesting article on the late Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich by Bliss Perry, concluding 
with Aldrich’s last sonnet, of which the 
closing lines are :— 

‘In years foregone, O Soul, was all not 


more effect act, in the densely crowded well 2 
districts of our cities. Interesting particu- | Still lovelier life awaits thee. Fear not 
lars were given of the growth of these thou !”’ 


ee 
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Tue fiftieth anniversary of the stone- 
laying of the present New Gravel Pit 
Church, at Hackney, is to be celebrated by 
the grand bazaar, to be held, as adver- 
tised, in the King’s Hall, Holborn, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday next. The proceeds 
are to go to the Guarantee Fund which the 
congregation is engaged in raising, and 
the help of friends in and about London is 
earnestly invited. The Gravel Pit con- 
gregation has a fine history, with which 
the names of Priestley, Price, Belsham, and 
Aspland are connected, and its present 
duty in a crowded quarter of London, under 
greatly changed conditions, it is facing 
with steadfast faithfulness. There will be 
no raffling at the bazaar, for which friends 
in all parts of the country have been sending 
contributions. Now what they want is 
plenty of buyers. 


Ar the semi-annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley Conference of Unitarian 
Congregational churches, held at Spring- 
field, Mass., May 14 and 15, the following 
resolution in reference to the recent death 
of the Rev. John Cuckson was adopted :— 
‘* That this Conference desires to record its 
appreciation of the high character, the 
exceptional ability as a preacher, the 
faithfulness and devotion as a pastor, and 
the affection, wisdom, and loyalty as a 
friend, of Rey.. John Cuckson, formerly 
pastor of the church of the Unity and a 
member of this Conference, whose recent 
sudden death at Plymouth, where he was 
pastor of the Pilgrim Church, has brought 
serious loss to our body and cause. As a 
preacher he was eloquent, stimulating, and 
inspiring, as a pastor he won and held the 
love and respect of his people, as a man 
his character held our admiration, as a 
friend he bound others to him by cords 
that death hardly can break. He was a 
Unitarian from study and conviction, 
finding in our free atmosphere the best 
opportunity for the expression of his 
profoundly religious nature and his firmly 
and clearly held convictions. Ina ministry 
of many arduous years, both in England 
and in this country, he served liberal 
Christianity well.”’ 


At the monthly Postal Mission Con- 
ference to-morrow (Sunday) at College 
Chapel, Stepney Green (advertised in 
another column), ‘‘ Peace’’ will be dis- 
cussed. Mr. Chas. Weiss will introduce 
the subject,-and Mr. C. E. Maurice, of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation, has kindly consented to take the 
chair. 


To CorrEesponDENTS :—Letters, &c. 
received from C. B., R. W. B., 
Hastie leG) a OG deee. 2H: 
eM, Peso. Hess. PP. 


THE primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and 
bless 


Are scattered at the feet of man like 


flowers.— Wordsworth. 

THE repose of honest victory can only 
follow the strife of noble conflict : and the 
true peace of God is the appointed pension 
of ‘‘ the good soldier of Jesus Christ,’’— 
James Martineau, 3 


< 
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THE RESTATEMENT: OF CATHOLIC 
THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 

‘©The question has beon stated, and it will 
avail no one to deny it.’’—Epovuarp Lr Roy. 

I reJoice to devote my first article in 
Tue InquireR to the consideration of a 
book which marks an epoch in the hi:tory of 
the thought of the Church. I refer to M. 
Le Roy’s ‘‘ Dogma and Criticism.’’* 

I am far from meaning that M. Le 
Roy has suddenly disclosed a new system 
of philosophy. Rather does the impor- 
tance of his work consist in making mani- 
fest that it is the result of a long evolution 
and of a combined effort. The ideas to 
which he invites our attention were in the 
air, or rather in the minds of men. His 
special merit consists in having been able 
to express clearly and compactly what 
many of us were thinking more or less 
vaguely and incompletely. 

Viewed in this light he is eminently an 

historian, and an historian whose gaze is 
directed towards the evolution of present 
day thought. He sees, he examines, 
and he reports, advancing a little ahead 
of us with his light. But at no moment, 
as we follow him, do we experience any of 
that sensation of extra-human or purely 
verbal dizziness that so many systems 
of philosophy engender in us. 
* The beneficent radiance of these pages, 
the quality which gives them their power 
and beauty, consists in their truth, their 
sincerity, and their searching force. M. 
Le Roy is not content to be merely nominally 
a Catholic. He aspires to be a Catholic 
in reality, with all his heart and soul and 
mind. He would invest his Catholicism 
with an element of virility. He is less 
concerned about receiving from the Hier- 
archy the ribbons and good marks, with 
which, after the manner of some mothers, 
it rewards the obedience of its babes, than 
he is concerned to be able to receive for 
himself the satisfaction of the witness of a 
life lived in and for the Church. The 
Government is not the Fatherland, nor is 
the Hierarchy the Church. But so soon as 
I perceive beyond the sway of the Govern- 
ment, which claims my submission, the 
sway of the Fatherland, my allegiance 
undergoes a transformation; it assumes 
an unwonted grandeur and scope. My 
allegiance becomes intelligent. I obey not 
by right of force, as a slave, but by con- 
straint of love, as a citizen. It is in the 
direction of such a complete obedience as 
this—an obedience which converts every 
religious man into an increasingly con- 
scious fellow-labourer with the Divine Will 
—that all M. Le Roy’s thought has been 
setting. 

Seeing that many believers are daily 
becoming more isolated, establishing them- 
selves on positions that no one any longer 
dreams of refusing to them, he unhesita- 
tingly avails himself of the situation, whilst 
we are speedily reassured, by his calm bear- 


ing, as to the strength of his hopes and 


faith. He begins by establishing that 
the intellectualist conception of dogma 
proferred by certain Catholics as alone 


*In 12mo, of xviii and 390 pages, Librairie 
Bloud, 4, Rue Madame, Paris VI. (f4.50). This 


- volume contains, in the first place, the famous 


study ‘“ What is a Dogma?’’ which appeared in 
the Quinzaine of April 16, 1905 ; and, in the second 
place, it contains M. Edouard Le Roy’s replies to 
his chief critics, 


answer is not open to doubt. 


orthodox is irrevocably condemned by 
modern thought. Indeeed, to say that it 
is condemned is doing it too much honour, 
for it has become absolutely foreign to our 
methods of thought. peat ns 

Those who have grieved over this con- 
ception, and doubtless reproached them- 
selves for finding it unintelligible, and void 
of anything that they could assimilate, will 
be grateful to him for the sober vigour with 
which he places upon record its irre- 
trievable bankruptcy. 

In a few luminous, measured, and de- 
lightfully disereet pages (pp. 6-13) he 
summarises all that has been said against 
this conception of dogma. He brings all 
this artillery to bear, marshalling it in 
battle array, and employing it to the highest 
advantage; and over against it he shows 
us a redoubt already dismantled, and 
where there is to be found henceforth 
nothing but a garrison which will defend 
itself with the admirable—but blind and 
fruitless—daring of the desperate. 

But perhaps the question was wrongly 
put? Istheindefensible redoubt on which 
unwise adherents have erected the Church’s 
standard, is this really the Catholic con- 
ception of dogma ? 

This is the question which M. Ed. Le 
Roy, with all respect, puts to authority. 
For a Catholic authority is, in fact, alone 
entitled to answer it from a theological 
point of view. But there is nothing to 
forbid a layman to examine the answer that 
may be offered on grounds of fact and his- 
tory. Now, from this point of view, the 
‘* The con- 
ception of dogma, condemned and_re- 
proved by the modern conscience, is not 
the Catholic conception of dogma.’’ 

‘* A dogma,’’ says M. Ed. Le Roy, 
‘* has, in the first place, if I mistake not, a 
negative sense. Its concern is rather to 
exclude and condemn certain errors than to 
determine positively what is true. 
Consider a given dogma, such as ‘ God is 
a person.’ I do not in any wise see in this 
statement a definition of divine person- 
ality. It gives me no information what- 
ever about this personality, it does not 
reveal His nature, it furnishes me with no 
explicit idea of Him at all. But I do see 
quite clearly that it tells me that ‘ God is 
not an impersonal being,’ that is to say, 
that God is not a simple law, or formal 
category, or ideal principle, or an abstract 
entity, any more than He is a universal 
substance or some cosmic force or other 
inherent in all things. In short, the dogma 
‘ God is a person ’ conveys no new positive 
conception, nor does it guarantee the 
truth of any one of the particular systems 
that the history of Philosophy shows to 
have been successively advanced, but it 
notifies me that all given forms of Pan- 
theism are false and must be rejected.’’ 

‘“ The same may be said of the dogma of 
the Real Presence. It in no wise declares 
any theory about this Presence, not even 
enlightening me as to what it consists in. 
But it does very explicitly tell me that it 
is not to be understood in this or that sense 
that has at some time or other been ad- 
vanced, and that, for example, the con- 
secrated host is not to be regarded solely 
as a symbol or figure of Jesus ’’ (pp. 19-20). 

This is, in fact, one of the aspects of 
dogma, and the history of the Church makes 
elear that the decisions of councils do not 


the churches. 


— 


constitute, in general, declarations of philo- 
sophic theorems, but are catalogues of 
errors to be avoided. 

‘““Hence it arises that dogmatic for- 

mulas frequently borrow expressions from 
diverse philosophies without going to 
the trouble of welding together and har- 
monising these heterogeneous terms. There 
is nothing objectionable about such a pro- 
ceeding, as there is nothing objectionable 
about the employment of concepts origina- 
ting in different quarters, so long as the 
dogmas do not tend to constitute in them- 
selves a reasoned theory or an intelligible 
system of positive affirmations, and so 
long as they confine themselves to oppos- 
ing pleas in bar to certain theories and 
conjectures of the human mind; while 
it is natural, on the other hand, that every 
dogma should assume the point of view 
proper to the doctrine it interdicts, so as to 
strike home beyond the risk of doubt ’’ 
(pp. 22-23). 
- And M. Ed. Le Roy concludes this first 
part of his study by making it clear that 
the true method of studying dogmas is the 
historical method. 

Nevertheless, dogma has not solely a 
negative sense. It has more particularly a 
practical sense. 

‘“God is a@ person’? means ‘‘ Let 
your attitude to Ged be such as is your 
attitude to human personality.’’? Similarly, 
“* Jesus was raised from the dead’’ 
means ‘‘ Be in your relation to him what 
you. would have been before his death, and 
what you are in relation to those who live 
now.’ ‘“In the same way, again, the 
dogma of the Real Presence means that 
it is needful to assume in relation to the 
consecrated host, an attitude identical 
with that which we should assume were 
Jesus to become visible’’ (pp. 25-26). 

I cannot hope to have given even a faint 
idea, through this meagre summary of 
mine, of the force, vitality, and energy 
of these pages. The attacks which they 
have called forth from one quarter of 
Catholicism they are now about to call 
forth from certain Protestant as well as 
Free-thinking quarters. The Conserva- 
tives of the right, as well as of the left, will 
combine once more to contend with this 
marplot that claims to tell them that they 
are committing the same error. But 
in pointing out wherein consists the identity 
of thought in men who are otherwise 
opposed to each other, the new philosophy 
will very shortly bring about a new com- 
bination in the intellectual orientation of 
People who believe them- 
selves to be and call themselves Free- 
thinkers, strict Calvinists, and zealous 
Papists, will really find themselves con- 
strained to disclosed their intellectual 
fraternity ; whilst those who come from 
every point of the compass, the poor in 
spirit, and those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, and those who have 
reached no finality in religious develop- 
ment, will readily comprehend that the 
dogmas of the past constitute neither final 
truths nor coarse errors, but are the utter- 
ances of a people of stammering lips, of a 
human society ever striving to give ex- 
pression to its moral and religious will. 

Those who, after having read the work of 
Edouard Le Roy, will raise their eyes to 
see, will find that on all sides, in the Church 
as well as outside the Church, are coming 
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to light works inspired by the self-same 
spirit, and those who will listen to the 
echo of these labours in the most varied 
quarters will find no trouble in compre- 
hending that the present Catholic Re- 
formation possesses nothing in common 
‘with those spasmodic fits of Liberalism 
which history has placed on record in the 
course, for example, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is no mere consequence of 
external events that we see before us, but, 
far otherwise, it is the manifestation of 
a profound and heart-searching effort, 
against which nothing can prevail, for it 
is the manifestation of a living force. 

The Giovanni Selvas are legion, as M. 
Fogazzaro has so well expressed it, and 
such a quite external indication as the fol- 
lowing is evidence of the strength of their 
position. Some years ago a Catholic book- 
seller would not have been able, with the 
best will in the world, to offer for sale a book 
in which views, mistakenly regarded as 
traditional, would have been called in 
question. And here, to-day, is the great 
firm of Bloud flinging its doors wide open 
to a work by M. Le Roy. I congratulate 
them most sincerely upon it. They have 
comprehended the irresistible force of the 
movement which is hurrying Catholicism 
towards new horizons. . 

And I trust that this has been com- 
prehended in other quarters also. The 
article, ‘‘ What is a Dogma ?’’ appeared 
in the Quenzaine of April 16, 1905. That 
is, therefore, more than two years ago. 
It was immediately denounced to ecclesias- 
tical authority by a host of journalists and 
amateur theologians, who daily fly to 
the rescue of the Church. M. Ed. Le Roy 
and his friends were accused, as usual, of 
being Protestants in disguise or covert 
Rationalists. 

This agitation gradually subsided, and 
the whole hubbub raised by the pur- 
veyors to the Index and to the Holy Office 
has not yet succeeded in drawing these 
congregations from their attitude of 
reserve. Perhaps Rome has delayed so 
Jong only to strike better? Or has she, 
perhaps, on the contrary, learnt to under- 
stand the sincerity and the fidelity of these 
sons of hers, who worry her a little by 
their ways, but whose invaluable spiritual 
worth she now perceives ? 

At any rate, uutil there is evidence to 
the contrary, I shall live in hopes that she 
is making salutary reflections, and begin- 
ning to feel disquiet at seeing herself sur- 
rounded by too many of the kind of people 
** who regard orthodoxy in the light of a 
monopoly or of a flag, and who are found 
for ever the same, snapping at the heels of 
any man who dares to think ”’ (p. viil.). 

PavuL SABATIER. 

Assist (Umbria, Italy), May 8, 1907. 


Ty most of the relations of life we find 
it a tough lesson—yet we are far the more 
robust for learning it—to be content to do 
good for the doing of it only. One has 
achieved heroic self-conquest when one’s 
habit of mind takes it as a thing of course 
that the best life is to be one of unthanked 
self-denial. That is a discovery which we 
all have to make, in the economics of 
beneficence, if we have any persistent 
plan of unselfish living.—Austin Phelps. 
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THE SOCIAL GOSPEL.* 


Turs volume is one of the Crown Theo- 
logical Library, and well sustains the repu- 
tation of this excellent series. Germany 
is to be congratulated on having professors 
who have studied the social problems of 
their country so thoroughly, and can write 
upon them so lucidly. The first essay was 
read by Harnack at the Evangelical Social 
Congress held in 1894, and is- marked by 
the painstaking thoroughness of good 
German scholarship. It starts with a 
recognition of the fact that the duty of 
Christian charity is no longer a problem 
with which the individual can deal, and 
that the object of the Congress is to take 
counsel for joint action. Its general tone 
is hopeful, with generous recognition of 
what has been already accomplished, and 
of the fact that the new duties now felt 
to be urgent are a sign not of decay but of 
healthy growth. Harnack strikes the re- 
ligious note strongly and clearly, saying: 
‘* The Gospel is the glad tidings of benefits 
that pass not away. In it are the powers 
of eternal life ; it is concerned with repent- 
ance and faith, with regeneration and a 
new life; its end is redemption, not social 
improvement. Therefore it aims at raising 
the individual to a standpoint far above 
the conflicts between earthly success and 
earthly distress, between riches and poverty, 
lordship and service. This has been its 
meaning to earnest Christians of all ages, 
and those who are unable to appreciate this 
idea, fail to appreciate the Gospel itself. 
The indifference to all earthly affairs which 
proceeds from the conviction that we pos- 
sess life eternal, is an essential feature of 
Christianity.’ Hence are derived two 
principles, the one urging men to resigna- 
tion, the other urging to renounce the 
world and live for something new, this 
latter principle sometimes leading to strenu- 
ous endeavours to abolish the existing order 
of things. But the Gospel which preaches 
indifference to the world also insists on 
another principle, ‘‘ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’? This is an active, social prin- 
ciple, drawing no distinction between the 
wants of the body and those of the soul; 
‘“ sickness is always sickness, and want is 
always want.’ So, with the advent of 
Christianity, religion had to embrace a two- 
fold duty—to scorn earthly misery and 
earthly prosperity alike, and yet to relieve 
distress of every kind; and it has suc- 
ceeded only as it has fulfilled this two-fold 
duty. Harnack is clear that Christianity 
has no economic programme, and that a 
set of self-consistent economic precepts 
cannot be taken from the New Testa- 
ment. He asks, ‘‘ May a Christian never 
settle vexed questions of inheritance? Is 
it right for him to make large outlay, as 
in the Gospel. story, only on ointments ; 
or is this always justifiable ?’’ And, again, 
‘* An age in which capital was almost 
always hoarded in a useless way, as a dead 
thing, cannot be compared with an age 
in which it is the greatest economic power ; 
and an age which believed the end of the 
world approaching is not to be compared 
with one which recognises as sacred the 
duty of working for the future.’’ So far, 
Harnack speaks clearly and strongly, and 
he takes another step with equal decision. 


* “* Fssays on the Social Gospel.’’ By Adolf 
Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated by 
G. M. Craik. (Williams & Norgate. 4s. 6d.) 
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He notes how the early Christians urged the 
Government of their day to enforce the 
abolition of practices that were offensive 
even to a heathen conscience-—‘‘ privi- 
leged unchastity, secret murder, exposing 


of children, and wholesale prostitution.”’ — 


He considers that religion should under- 


take a similar task to-day with regard to 


duties which are felt to be imperative on 
the modern conscience, but he does not 
think it is for Christianity to take the lead 
in economic reform. He says: ‘“‘It is 
enough if religion prepares men’s minds 
for great economic changes and _ revolu- 
tions; if it foresees the new moral duties 
which these impose; if it knows how to 
adapt itself to them, and perceives the 
right moment at which to step in with its 
forces and do its work. A religion which 
aims at saving the soul and transforming 
the inner man, and which regards a change 
in outward circumstances as but a small 
matter in comparison with the power of 
evil, can only follow in the wake of earthly 
changes and exercise an after-influence ; 
it is not qualified to lead the way in 
economic developments.’’ 

Harnack’s next chapter contains an 
admirable historical retrospect, and he 
then concludes his essay with one dealing 
with the social mission of the Church to-day. 
Here we have found less of practical interest 
to ourselves; perhaps because of the 
difference between our two countries. It 
leads up to the recognition of three great 
duties—the defence of the Evangelical 
faith, the relief of distress, and the encour- 
agement of education and culture. Good, 
but some of us want to go a little further 
than this. 

His next essay, a paper read May, 1902, 
deals with the moral and social significance 
of modern education, and 1s full of accurate 
observation and suggestive thought, and 
we regret that we have not space to notice 
it at length. The last essay is by Dr. 
Herrmann, of Marburg, who also contri- 
butes' a preface, and is on ‘‘ The Moral 
Teachings of Jesus.’’ Its main purpose is 
to liberate Christian disciples from a 
slavish obedience to the precepts of their 
master, and make them feel that only in a 
life of free and willing obedience can they 
render him the required service. With 
what is said about the spirit of Jesus most 
of us would find ourselves in full accord, 
especially when we remember that the 
German ‘‘ Evangelisch’’ is mainly used 
in contradistinction to ‘‘ Katholisch;’’ and 
does not convey all the implications of its 
English translation, ‘* Evangelical.’’ 


H.848 


CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 


In attempting to deal with the simple 


things of the Christian Life, we are not 
sure that Dr. Morgan has done well at the 
outset to perplex his young reader with the 


subtleties of Christ’s conversation with — 


Nicodemus. The things said to Nicodemus 
were spoken as to an expert teacher who 
needed to be puzzled and humiliated. But 
how shall we aid the Christian who is not 
expert, and who needs to be instructed 
and guided, by telling him that ‘‘ No man 


* **The Simple Things of the Christian Life.” 
By G. Campbell3Morgan, D.D. (Jas. Clarke & 
Co. 1s. 6d, net.) ; 
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knows God by his first birth, and because 
of his ignorance he is at enmity with God,” 2 

One of the least profitable mental exer- 
cises a young Christian could engage in 
would be the attempt to divide human 
beings into the once born and the twice 
born ; only one exercise would be worse, a 
constant worrying to find out which of the 
two classes he belonged to himself.’ Such 
profitless exercises are distinctly suggested 
by several statements in Dr. Morgan’s first 
essay. The other chapters, dealing with 
Holiness, Growth, Work and Temptation, 
are not worthless, but they are calcu- 
lated to make one sympathise very deeply 
with the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s effort to 
re-state the truths of Christianity. They 
need to be stated in simpler terms, and to 
be followed by healthier advice than is here 
given. ‘‘It is absolutely important that 
you begin the day with God’s Word. Man’s 
words will be crowding upon your soul all 
day. Prepare it then.with the Word of God, 
that you may measure and estimate 
rightly the words of men, accepting or 
rejecting them according to their relation 
with God’s great Word.’’ 

It is made perfectly clear on the next 
page that God’s great Word means the 
Bible. Why inculcate this piece of private 
ritual? Why speak of the Bible as if it 
were altogether unlike the other gifts of 
God’s providence, as if it had a constant and 
uniform value, as if it were not merely 
relatively beautiful and helpful, but abso- 
lutely essential? There are a few happy 
thoughts in these pages. The turn given 
to the saying, ‘‘My Father worketh hither- 
to,’’ if arbitrary, is suggestive. But on 
the whole we may wish the young Christian 
the fortune of meeting with some teacher 
who, while earnest and arousing, will be 
less narrow in his thought and less anti- 
quated in phraseology than the author of 
this little volume. J. KR. 


THE WAGNER STORIES. 

In writing poems for his own music, 
Wagner followed closely, or adapted 
freely, or modified largely the legends and 
sagas which had fastened upon his imagina- 
tion, as it suited his dramatic purpose. In 
the present volume,* Mr. Filson Young gives 
the Wagnerian versions. We had almost 
described the book ‘“‘told by - Young 
for the young,’’ for, with a few changes 
by way of simplification, the tales would be 
welcome to our boys and girls. In fact 
the author confesses in his introductory 
note that to ply the novice to the Wagner 
operas with information about leading 
motives and musical characterisations is 
too formidable a process of initiation. 
The first essential is to know what the 
operas are about. This he provides in a 
narrative form which is smooth, persua- 
sive, and beguiling. ‘* Once in that world 
which never was, but which is and always 
will be—the world of myth and fantasy— 
there lived,’’? so he begins, and takes us 
on through the stories of the operas, from 
‘* The Flying Dutchman ’’ to the ‘‘ Master- 
singers,’’ which last he regards as ‘‘ the 
greatest and perhaps the ulitmate ex- 
pression in music of a sane, mature joy 
in life and the world’’ (p. 283). Then 
follows an account of the Trilogy of the 


Niebelung’s Ring and of “ Parsifal.” The 


. * ©The Wagner Stories.” Told by Filson 
Young. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 


value of the work is enhanced by the 
inclusion of successful translations of 
some of the lyric songs by Eric Maclagan. 
The author is deep enough in love with 
Wagner to have been able to communicate 
to his story-telling something of the spirit 
of mystery that belongs to the music of 
the great master. Now that we have the 
stories in so pleasing a form, we are ready 
for the interpreter. Mr. Fripp began the 
work in a series of happy sketches pub- 
lished some years ago in the Seed-sower ; 
and in his ‘‘ Niebelung’s Ring ’’ Mr. W.C. 
Ward attempted a study of the inner 
significance of a portion of Wagner’s 
music-drama. And when the exporition 
of the parable comes along, we have no 
desire for a more graceful style than 
characterises the volume under review. 
J. Tyssut Davis. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

Monotheism, Hebrew and Christian, by 
R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. If Canon Girdle- 
stone thinks that by this feeble little 
effort he is going to batter down the walls of 
Judaism, that for all these centuries have 
defied the assaults of the Trinitarian 
Christian, he is likely to be much mistaken. 
The Jew who repeats daily, ‘‘ Hear, O 
Israel, The Lorp our God, the Lorp is 
One,’’ does not need a Christian to come 
and tell him what he really means by it. 
And when he finds that the exposition of its 
meaning includes the doctrine of the deity of 
Christ, he will _snile a wise smile, as 
who should say, ‘** I thought it would come 
to this.’ Why do not the Jews get upa 
society for the conversion of Christians ? 
Some Christians need it! (Longmans, 
3d. net.) Rest Ee 

The third volume of the Poems of George 
Crabbe completes the fine edition edited by 
Dr. A. W. Ward, the Master of Peterhouse, 
in the ‘‘ Cambridge English Classics ’’ 
series. This volume contains the rest of 
the ‘‘ Tales of the Hall,’’ a number of post- 
humous tales, and nearly fifty fragments 
of tales and miscellaneous verses not pre- 
viously printed. The Bibliography at the 
end, compiled by Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, 
of Peterhouse, shows that Crabbe has found 
translators into German, Dutch, and Rus- 
sian. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Old Faith Re-stated, by the Rev. 
James Hyde, of the New Church, main- 
tains that the Second Advent of Christ was 
accomplished in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It took place in the spiritual 
world, and reasons are given why the Lord 
could not appear in person on the earth in 
his second advent. What he did was to 
send a servant whose name is Emanuel 
Swedenborg. The great seer has sore need 
to be delivered from the house of his 
friends. (Fredk. Warne, ls. net.) 

The Garrisoned Soul, by the Rev. C, E. 
P. Antram, consists of meditations on 
Bishop Bickersteth’ s hymn “‘ Peace, per- 
fect peace.’’? Evangelism, with pathetic 
persistence, due to reverence for the sacred 
letter, still talks, in Mr. Antram’s language, 
of ‘‘ the whispering blood of Jesus, the 
speaking blood of the Lamb.’’ To appre- 
ciate the meditations one requires the pene- 
tration to peer through the terminology of 
an objectionable symbolism into the depth 
of earnest meaning below. (James Clarke 


& Co., Is.) 
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NATIONAT, UNITARIAN TEMPER- 
ANCK ASSOCIATION, 


ANNUAL MeEtTINna. 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Association was held at Essex Hall on 
Thursday evening, May 23, the Rev. W. 
G. Tarranr, one of the vice-presidents, 
presiding in the absence of the President, 
the Karl of Carlisle. 

The meeting opencd with hymn and 
prayer by the Rey. J. C. Street, after 
which Mr. J. BreDAL, hon. sec., toad the 
report. Under the heading ** Literature ”’ 
it was noted that with Mrs. Armstrong’s 
kind consent a sermon by the late Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong on ‘‘ Drink, Greed and Sla- 
very,’ had been reprinted ; and another 
sermon, ‘* Let us alone,’’ printed for the 
first time. The committee was also about 
to issue six pamphlets published by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society of Boston, 
U.S.A. The report stated that 146 of our 
ministers are known to be BA Sa 
The appointrent of Mr. W. Marshall 
as organising secretary has ae amply 
justified. 

Mr. F. A. Kpwarps presented the 
accounts, which showed a balance of £26 
15s. Gd. in hand, though subscriptions both 
of affihated societies and of members had 
fallen off. There were liabilities for print- 
ing which would very soon make away with 
their balance. A collection made at the 
meeting amounted to £4 16s. 

The CuarirmMan moved the adoption of 
the report and accounts, and regretted that 
their President, the Harl of Carlisle, was 
not there to see the increased attendance 
at that meeting. He was glad to see so 
many young people present. Referring to 
their work he quoted a saying of W. R 
Greg’s, ‘‘ A large part of the time and 
the energy of the wise was spent in undoing 
the efforts of the good,’’ but added that 
of all efforts for social amelioration the one 
in which they were engaged was the freest 
from such suspicion; and certainly they 
were not wrong in bringing up all young 
people as abstainers. They might indeed: 
injure sales, but they would be all the better 
if the trade were swept out of the country, 
They were making steady progress, and 
he hoped that soon it would be felt to be 
as unreasonable not to have a Band of Hope 
connected with a church as not to have a 
Sunday-school. The aim was to train up 
the young people in the habits of personal 
virtue, abstainers not only from one form 
of vice but with all the forms of vice asso- 
ciated with it. The remembrance of that 
meeting would be an encouragement to 
them all, it would be a stimulus and a stay 
to them in their own efforts. No diszour- 
agement would keep them from putting 
all their efforts into that work for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The Rev. CHARLES HarcGRrove seconded 
the resolution, and made a powerful plea 
for abstinence on the ground that none of 
them could claim to be safe who was a 
moderate drinker. What was the harm of 
drinking a little, they asked. And he 
pictured the man now in a Scotch prison 
cell, with the thought of his own ruined life, 
and 22 deaths, as “the result of his having 
for once just overstepped the line of safety 
—-because the weather was cold and incon- 
siderate people had treated him. He was 
not drunk, but he had just enough to cloud. 
his judgment, and so the catastrophe hap- 
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pened. No one in any rank of life was 
safe. They knew cases of men of the finest 
gifts and unblemished reputation, ministers 
held in high respect, who yet, because they 
were moderate drinkers, one day unawares 
passed the line of safety and went down to 
ruin. For the sake of all they most valued 
the only sure way was to be a total ab- 
stainer. 

Mr. W. B. Bowring, who was very cor- 
dially greeted as the new President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
supported the resolution, and said he was 
glad to encourage all efforts to put down 
that most terrible evil. He was himself a 
total abstainer, though he had not always 
been so, and he was all the better for it. 
Asa magistrate it had been terrible to him 
to see the inroads that pernicious habit of 
drink made on the morality and the hu- 
manity of their fellow-citizens. They were 
told that drink was a legitimate trade. 
Lawiul, no doubt, it was; but he did not 
think that any trade which created so much 
misery could be called legitimate. He 
assured them that the Association he had 
the honour to represent would do all it 
could to further the noble object they had 
at heart. 

The resolution was unanimously passed, 
and the officers and committee were then 
elected, on the motion of the Rev. P. H. 
WicksTEED, seconded by Mr. GrorcE 
Jenks. At the suggestion of Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR Mr. Bowring’s name was 
added to the list of vice-presidents. 

The Rev. P. H. WicksTEEp, in moving 
the resolution, said that every year’s 
experience, every new connection with his 
fellow-creatures, or change of residence, 
deepened his sense of the importance of 
that question. None of them could dare to 
say that they were tcetotallers merely for 
the sake of example to others, for none of 
them were safe. The customs of hospit- 
ality, which had been lamented since 
Shakespeare’s time, were so penetrating 
that it was most important to dwell upon 
that danger. While drink did damage all 
round there were comparatively few who 
had a craving for drink and were deter- 
mined to get it; an enormous number 
wanted to keep off it, but could not resist 
when it was offered, and made almost 
uncivil to decline. It required a little 
courage to break the custom of the sup- 
posed claims of hospitality. He urged them 
to go far enough in that matter to make 
themselves uncomfortable; they could 
all do their part to show that there could 
be good fellowship without drink. 

The Rev. R. W. Boynron, who had been 
for about five years secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Temperance Society, said 
that the general pressure of American life 
was having a profound effect on the exer- 
cise of temperance. You could not ride 
a bicycle and be drunk, nor an automo- 
bile, and no man known to be a moderate 
drinker would be allowed to run a loco- 
motive. The drinking men were being 
steadily weeded out. He described the 
work of the National Anti-Saloon League, 
which was started in Ohio, and had great 
influence over the legislature in the various 
states, working through the people, who 
influenced their representatives. There 
had been a great advance in education 
also, through the alliance led by the late 
Frances Willard. Indeed, many teachers 
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felt that the effort had been overdone in 
the schools, and he had found himself 
unable to go all the way with Mrs. Mary 
Hunt in her zealous work. He recalled a 
stirring message of the late R.A. Armstrong, 
and said that it was fitting that their week 
of religious fellowship should close with 
that outpouring of spiritual and moral 
earnestness in a great cause. 

The Rev. H. Haucrrup also gave an 
eloquent address, and called attention to 
the improvements on the Gothenburg 
system which they had made in Norway. 

Miss H. M. Joanson moved, and Mr. F. 
Apxins, of the Band of Hope Union, 
seconded a resolution, which after some 
little discussion was modified in its last 
clauses, and finally adopted as follows :— 

‘*That this meeting desires to express 
its great disappomtment at the non-intro- 
duction of the Licensing Bill promised in 
the King’s Speech, and respectfully urges 
that it should be proceeded with without 
further delay, and, as promised by the 
Prime Minister, should he a ‘ comprehen- 
sive measure,’ and that it should include 
a provision for preventing the sale of in- 
toxicants to young people under eighteen, 
and for excluding children under the age 
of fourteen from the common bars of 
licensed premises.”’ 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Tue first annual meeting of the Union 
was held in Essex Hall, on Thursday 
evening, May 23, and wae well attended, 
the numbers indeed necessitating an 
adjournment from the small room origi- 
nally allotted to the large hall. The Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed, President of the Union, 
was in the chair. The report of the 
committee described the work already 
accomplished, and referred to various 
projects in hand, among them the prepara- 
tion of sylla abuses for the study of social 
subjects, the issuing of a lecture list, and 
the arrangements for a ‘* Summer School gs 
in Oxford in July. The president in 
moving the adoption of the report, empha- 
sised the fact that the Union was still in 
process of organisation, and was therefore 
open to receive, and ready to assimilate 
any suggestions that would lead to its 
practical usefulness, and expressed the 
earnest hope that the Oxford meeting 
would prove a real help and guidance. to 
those seeking for means of wisely and 
efficiently serving their generation. The 
resolution was seconded by the Rev. A.Hall, 
and supported by Mr. Richard Robinson, 
Mr. Capleton, Rev. J. C. Street, Rev. F. H. 
Jones, and Mr. Hecht, of Hampstead, who 
gave, as an instance of practical outcome 
from a reading circle for social study at 
Rosslyn Hill, the formation of a special 
branch of the Hampstead Health Society to 
deal with the question of infant mortality. 
A resolution appointing the officers and 
committee of the Union was moved by 
Rey. H. W. Perris and seconded by Rev. 
John Ellis. The Rev. H. Rawlings moved 
that it be an instruction to the committee 
to reprint the address on “‘ Three Requi- 
sites for Social Amelioration,’’ given by 
Mr. Wicksteed at Oxford during the 
Triennial Conference last year, which 
was carried, and the meeting closed with 
a hearty vote of thanks to him both as 
President and as Chairman. 


, but the spiritual.—Hegel. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


A’mertine of the committee was held — 
in London on Thursday, May 23. The — 
chair was occupied by the President (Rev. 
Jos. Wood), and twenty-six other members 
Apologies had been received 
from eleven members who were unable to 


were present. 


attend. 


Among other business transacted, the 


following items will be of interest. 


A motion expressing deep regret at the 


death of the Rev. F. W. Stanley (a 
member of the committee, and formerly 
one of the hon. secretaries of the Con- 
ference), and sincere sympathy with Mrs. 


Stanley and her daughter, was adopted, all . 


the members standing. 


The Rev. J. H. Weatherall, of Bolton, 


was unanimously co-opted to fill the 
vacancy on the committee. 

The treasurer presented his accounts, 
and further contributions from congrega- 
tions and a District Association were 
reported. A draft circular was approved 
to be circulated with the annual statement 
of accounts. 

The visits to churches made by the 
President, and further arrangements al- 
ready planned were reported, and Mr. 
Wood related some of the impressions he 
had gained. Warm appreciation was ex- 


pressed by representatives of the districts 


which had been visited, and the report 
presented was felt to be so valuable by the 
Committee that it requested it should be 
printed. Mr. Wood acceded, and said he 
thought the visits would be more helpful 
if he could be accompanied by some well- 
known and influential layman. At the re- 
quest of the committee, Mr. John Harrison 
undertook to join the President in his 
visits as far as he could. 


The following resolution was unani- 


mously adopted :— 

‘“ That this meeting of the Committee of 
the National Conference rejoices in the 
growing attention which the Peace move- 
ment is attracting throughout the civilised 
world, and earnestly hopes that by the 
coming meeting of the representatives of 
the great Powers at the Hague further 
steps may be taken in arranging for the 
settlement of disputes by arbitration and 
in limiting the range and minimising the 
interests of war. It also trusts that the 
vital question of the arrest and limitation 
of armaments may receive due considera- 
tion, and that, at least, some preliminary 
steps may be taken in that direction.’ 

The Rey. H. D. Roberts introduced a 
scheme intended to secure more effectual 
help for poorer ministers and congrega- 
tions. After some conversation the further 
consideration of the matter was postponed 
until the President and Mr. Harrison had 
extended their visits. 

It was agreed that the nex! meeting of 
the committee be held at Oxford on 
Tuesday, October 15, at 11.30 a.m. 


Tue Beautiful is essentially the Spiritual 
making itself known sensuously, presenting 
itself in sensuous concrete existence, but 
in such a manner that that existence 
is wholly and entirely permeated by the 


spiritual, so that the sensuous is not inde- — 
pendent, but has its meaning solely and 


exclusively in the spiritual and through 
the spiritual, and exhibits not ieee 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Ir is a splendid thing to be a little boy, 
especially if you have a brother. Before 
the influenza came and made Four-year- 
old cough so much, it was simply glorious 
to romp in the deep snow; to bury each 
other in it, and make caves in it, and roll 
and swim in it like a new kind of fish, and 
then to come home all woolly with frozen 
whiteness, so that mother laughed and 
cried to see you, and peeled you in a cold 
place for fear of your getting wet before 
your over-clothes were off, and gave you 
soup. But when you can only take him 
out with you now and then, under solemn 
promises that cut off nearly all the fun, 
it is really rather dull; for not one of the 
other little boys can speak a word of any 
comfortable language. Whether you try 
English or German, they only say ‘‘ che 
discht 2”? 

But sometimes there comes a day of 
days. To wake up at five o’clock and see 
father by your bed—father! at five in 
the morning !—to be dressed in a sort of 
dream and find yourself breakfasting, to 
be wrapped in all your warmest things 
and hurried out to the post-office, lifted 
into a big sledge, off and away,—that is 
a good beginning. And then, to find 
father for once so perfectly reasonable ! 

Four-year-old wants to know if this 
is going to be a pic-nic; but you are in 
your seventh year, and have seen the 
uniforms on the box. 

‘*T think this must be the Chiavenna 
post,’’ you say. 

‘* You are right, my son.”’ 

““ Will there be time to ride as far as 
Silvaplana, before I have to go back to 
Herr Lehrer ? ’’ 

‘* You need not go to Herr Lehrer to- 
day.”’ 

‘* Oh! Four-year-old, I need not go to 
Herr I.chrer! We shall have time to see 
Flock.’’ Four-year-old beams congratu- 
lation. 

We glance back on the glittering white 
valley, with Samaden, Ponte and Madu- 
lein looking so near, and Munt Baselgia 
at the end, reigning over all; and now we 
are winding up through larch-wood into 
St. Moritz. 

“‘ Father, may we go further than 
Silvaplana ? All the way to Maloja ?’’ 

Father and mother smile at each other, 
and father says yes ! 

We halt, and are off again, and reach 
that point where suddenly the first stretch 
of the Inn, with the lakes of Campfer, 
Silvaplana and Sils, comes into view. In 
summer it is the loveliest landscape, 
the friendliest, the most graciously royal 
- that can be dreamed of. Even now, 
when the lakes are mere white plains, it 
is hardly less beautiful. 

‘* Father ’’—very wistfully—‘‘ may we 
go further than Maloja—right down the 
precipice ? ”’ 

Father says yes! 

At Silvaplana we renew acquaintance 
with a big dog. He is very haughty, but 
we forgive him; first, because he is a 
Dogge, which makes him almost English, 
and secondly because he is called Flock, 
like the colley in our house. And now we 
have crossed the plain to Sils Maria, and 
are under way again for Maloja. 

‘** Father, may we go as far as Vico- 
soprano 3’? | = eee 


And again father says yes. 
Over the rim we plunge, out of the 
Engadin. Down we wind in twelve 


marvellous zigzags upon the face of the 


mountain-wall, from pine-land towards 
chestnut land. Half-way down we meet 
a heavy-laden train of freight-sleighs 
coming up, and it takes some minutes to 
arrange a passage. We creep along out- 
side, and all the drivers cling to our sledge, 
to prevent it from taking a short cut to 
the underworld. And now we are down, 
and are waving good-bye to the castle on 
the Maloja crest. 

“* Oh, father, if we are quite good all 
the way to Vicosoprano,’’—the young 
voice shakes— ‘‘ may we go on and on, 
into Italy ?’’ 

And mother says, ‘‘ Yes, dear, we are 
going into Italy, and Four-year-old is 
going to grow well and strong again.”’ 

Italy! Two little boys look into each 
other’s soul in silence. 

But at Casaccia such a strange thing 
happens, that two little boys find very 
voluble tongues. The sledge suddenly 
rattles over naked stones. ‘‘ Alles um- 
steigen!’’ cries the guard, and two 
minutes later we are rumbling forward on 
wheels! After that, what is impossible ? 
Here is a river of real, unfrozen water, 
laughing along like the Lynn at Water’s 
Meet. Here is a patch of brown grass 
amid the snow. A shout from Six-year- 
old announces a marvellous waterfall— 
not made of ice, but really and truly falling 
—in a gloomy ravine; it is the Cascata 
dell Albigna. | Four-year-old descries a 
chestnut tree, the vedette of a mighty 
battalion. And now the fields are nearly 
all brown, with just a few islands of white ; 
and now the snow has retired up the moun- 
tain-side. We alight at Vicosoprano. 

When we start again, after lunch, we 
do not put on our heaviest wraps. It 
is mother who spies the first flower, a 
lovely white crocus, and we almost upset 
the coach in crowding to see it; then there 
are more, the fields are sprinkled with them, 
and some are violet. Walnut trees appear 
among the chestnuts. The rocks draw 
together; we clatter through a narrow 
passage, sweep round under a ruined 
castle, and are at Promontogno. And 
here the trees are actually budding, and 
cowslips peep through grass that is almost 
green. 

Excitement grows tense; we hardly 
notice the new trees that meet us—mul- 
berries, father says, and figs—nor even 
the vineyards, in which women are already 
busy, for the next village is Castasegna. 
We rattle into its street, stop a few mo- 
ments at the post-office, make forward 
again over the bridge across the Lovere, 
pull up at the Dogana, alight, and are 
treading the soil of Italy. 

How the sun shines, the Italian sun! 
How thickly the vineyards cluster about 
us, as we slip down to Chiavenna! We can 
no longer keep count of the trees and 
flowers. Almost at once, before we lose 
sight of the Dogana, a butterfly wavers 
across the road. 

As we enter the old fortress-town, Six- 
year-old turns from his window and 
holds something out to mother. 

“Violets! How did you get them ?’* 

** A nice little boy gave them to me. 
See, there he is, running along beside us.’’ 


Father laughs, and fumbles for a_ten- 
centime piece. 

Then we change into an electric train, 
and whirl down the long, narrow plain 
between the mountains, through ever so 
many tunnels, past a lake of blue water, 
over the Adda (where we can see far into 
the vine-clad Val Tellina), under the 
frowning ruins of Fuentes, the labour 
and grave of so many Spaniards, and are 
at Colico. Take Como flashes into sight 
and out again, as we dive through rocky 
galleries; Dorio is past, and Dervio ; 
here at last is Bellano. We sleep in a room 
which overlooks the laughing lake, ami 
palms and almond-blossom. 

Two days later the greatest miracle of 
all happened. The air turned into water, 
fell glittering and whispering on the trees, 
roofs and pavement, and made a million 
dimples on the face of the lake. Rain! 
We had not seen rain for seven months. 

That was all weeks and weeks ago. But 
even now two little boys can tell you the 
names of all the steamers on Lake Como, 
and which of them have a rake to their 
funnel, where the road-tunnels are be- 
tween Dervio and Varenna, and which 
have boy-traps, opening on the water ; 
can describe the Orrido at Bellano, the 
churches that were so dark and dreadful 
on Good Friday, and so gay on Easter 
Sunday, many a village on the strand, 
the cove where Four-year-old had his. pic- 
nic, Chiavenna and its Paradise (where 
father saw the snake, but they only saw 
lizards, which father said was a parable), 
and can tell you ever so much more about 
Italy—though as they crossed the Spliigen 
on the way back, and found three metres 
of snow on the summit, and on the Swiss 
side the very telegraph-wires were covered, 
it all seemed like a sunny dream. 

i. W. Luis. 


No man, I affirm, will serve his fellow- 
beings so effectually, so fervently, as he 
who is not their slave ; as he who, casting 
off every other yoke, subjects himself to 
the law of duty in his own mind. For 
this law enjoins a disinterested and gener- 
ous spirit as man’s glory and likeness to his 
Maker. Individuality, or moral self-sub- 
sistence, is the surest foundation of an all- 
comprehending love. No man so mul- 
tiplies his bonds with the community 
as he who watches most jealously over his 
own perfection. There is a beautiful 
harmony between the good of the state and 
the moral freedom and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. Were it not so, were these interests 
in any case discordant, were an individual 
ever called to serve his country by acts 
debasing his own mind, he ought not to 
waver a moment as to the good which he 
should prefer. Property, life, he should 
joyfully surrender to the state. But his 
soul he must never stain or enslave. From 
poverty, pain, the rack, the gibbet, he 
should not recoil ; but for no good of others 
ought he to part with self-control or violate 
the inward law.—Channing. 

Tue constructive task which lies before 
the next century is, if I may say so 
without presumption, to spiritualise science, 
as morality and art have already been 


spiritualised. The vision of God should 
appear to us as a triple star of truth, 
beauty, and goodness.—W. R. Inge, 1899, 
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LONDON, JUNE 1, 1907. 


OUR COMMON WORK. 

We complete this week our report of 
the Whitsun'ide anniversary meetings, 
with the exception of two speeches at the 
public meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which we reserve 
for special attention next week, As a 
result, if we ask what are the chief im- 
pressions which remain from the crowded 
week of conference and fellowship, we 
find two convictions as to our common 
work most strongly holding us. 

The first is of the need, as essential and 
urgent as ever, of loyalty ta the ideal of 
church fellowship, for the strengthening 
of the bonds of union, the deepening 
of the spirit of reverence and of com- 
munion with the Unseen, to secure for 
us all the central peace and the truest 
inspiration for a faithful life. And the 
second is that from the church, the 
home of our faith, we should go out into 
the world, with a new consecration of 
purpose, not with professions of faith, but 
by every means in our power to make the 
quickening and healing influence of religion 
more deeply felt. We are to declare, by 
the simple testimony of a reverent and 
earnest life, humble yet fearless in witness 
for the truth and right, and in the spirit 
of sincere brotherhood, the power of 
religion, the purpose of Gop in our human 
life. We are simply to be true men and 
women; whatever our place of service 
may be, and so preach that best of 
all Gospels, which is life itself; 
and this we shall do most fully and 
persuasively, when we know that Gop is 
with us, and that it is the FataEr’s will 
we are to do. We are to preach the 
Gospel in every place, and in our daily 
avocations; and beyond this, in many 
ways, the opportunity does come for 
testimony to the joy and strength of our 
religion. In any helpful service of brotherly 


kindness, in the many activities of our 


churches and c'ty missions, in public 
efforts of social reform, or of fellowship in 
common life, earnest and self-forgetting 
effort will be preaching the Gospel; and 
now as a new form of service, in which 
many may take part, we have the re- 


to preach the Gospel. 
theological controversy, but religion. 
men are once more to go out to the people, 
as they did last summer, to speak frankly 
of the real things of life, to make the 


newed and cnlarged opportunity of the 
Van Mission, 
follows this article. 


of which some account 
The object of this M'ssion is distinctly 
The aim is not 


Our 


power of an earnest faith truly felt, and 


if any who come to hear wish to argue, to 
show them plainly in what light we regard 
religion as life with Gop, in the power of 
Curist’s ideal of brotherhood. We have 
seen a booklet of 
Missioners,”’ prepared for their use by the 
Rev. T. P. SPEDDING, and it is instinct with 
this spirit. It lays stress on the catholicity 
of spirit which must characterise the 
Mission, and on the supreme importance 
of the devotional element in the meetings. 
The 
emphasise the fact that Unitarian Chris- 
tianity is a religion of life, full of joy and 
hope for man, 


‘“* Memoranda for 


address, it says, should always 


There are four vans going out this 


summer, and the Mission should have the 


strenuous support of our people as a whole. 
It should help effectually to demonstrate 


in new fields what our religion really is, 


and what it can make of men. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


Tae Van Mission opened on Tuesday 
evening of this week at Bradford, Man- 
chester, and by the time these notes 
appear operations will have begun at 
Stamford, and on Monday next the Scotch 
and Midland vans will be at work. 
Owing to the Whitsuntide holidays it was 
arranged that the Mission should open a 
fortnight later than last year, and the 
delay has proved a fortunate one in view 
of the multiplicity of details which 
required attention. It was found im- 
possible to complete the three new vans 
within the specified time, and it transpires 
that varnish dries very slowly in Whit-week! 
It is a little difficult also to find convenient 
dates for a team of between sixty and 
seventy missioners, and to arrange sup- 
plies for their respective pulpits on the 
Sunday of their absence. That, however, 
has now been satisfactorily accomplished, 
and, with the exception of two or three 
weeks, all the vans have their full com- 
plement of men. With those who are 
assisting for odd nights or acting as 
chairmen, it is likely. that a hundred 
ministers will participate in the work. A 
number of laymen also have been en- 
rolled, including one gentleman from 
Ireland, who will travel at his own 
expense for two or three weeks. Students 
from both Colleges assist, two or three of 
them for a month each, and Mr. Kiss, from 
Hungary, and Mr. Kennedy, from New 
Zealand, will also have practical experi- 
ence of the work. Several disappointments 
happened after the apparent completion 
of arrangements in regard to lay- 
missioners, but ready helpers have been 
forthcoming, and the final selections are 


Mr. Bertram Talbot’s efforts last summer 
contributed so greatly to the success of 
the Mission that it is a good thing to be 
able to say that men have been found who 
are likely to prove efficient colleagues. 
Fortunately the Mission has had scarcely 
anything but well wishers from the first. 
It has escaped a good deal of criticism, 
probably because it started out with very 
few theories. It was conceived as a tiny 
agency to lend a hand in the practical 
and everyday salvation of our time. 
It wasn’t designed so much in the 
interest of a particular ‘‘ism,” as 
with the notion that a Church is 
never the worse for doing a little bit 
mo-e, and here was a way in which some 
of its members could help. There may 
be many more perfect schemes than this, 
but it does at least afford scope for the 


earnestness of a hundred men, and the 


sympathy of a whole community. It 
will be worth striving for, therefore, 
that it shall enjoy the suffrages of the 
whole of that community. So far the 
only drawback has arisen from th» fact 
that the necessity for the widest possible 
support has not quite been understood. 
Several promises are to hand from friends 
who look forward to helping when the 
van is “in their district.’? That seems 
a fair attitude—loyalty to one’s own 
home and church and district. It pre- 
pares for any larger service that may 
offer, and that one may have grace and 
strength enough to render. There, 
indeed, is the implication of our 
little movement. But it interprets the 
terms in no narrow spirit. A theological 
‘*ism’’ merely is a poor ideal to strive 
for! And from the point of view of the 
Mission geographical limitations are as 
much to be avoided. Quite unintention- 
ally this district-ism, if it is to prevail, 
will do harm, because practically no 
district could efficiently provide for itself 
in work of this kind. Here the whole 
country is our parish, and our missioners 
in every instance leave the decision as to 
where they shall work to be determined 
by the van itineraries. It is pointed out 
also that as the vans will constantly be 
travelling over new ground a preliminary 
acquaintance with open-air services will 
be useful to the missioners, who will be 
called upon for special service at a later 
time. 

It is interesting to find that about ten 
of the Unions and Societies are co-opera- 


ting in the Mission during the coming . 


season. Many valuable suggestions have 
come from them, and it has been found 
possible to arrange for visits to nearly all 
the places which have been especially 
mentioned. The next important point is 
that in most of the towns and villages 
where no church exists to which we can 
look for assistance, it is pretty certain that 
Unitarians would be found if we only 
knew where to look for them. The names 
ofa few of these isolated fellow-believers 
have been sent in, and it is expected that 
the missioners will be glad to call upon 
them. An earnest request is now made for 
the utmost assistance in this direction. 
Names should be sent in to the missionary 
agent, who will forward them to the 
various centres and, if possible, report 
afterwards as to whether a visit was paid: 


likely to prove eminently satisfactory.| A list of places upon each route is 
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The International Council of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers was organized 
at Boston, U.S. A., on May 25, 1900. 


The International Council seeks to bring 
into closer union for exchange of ideas, mu- 
tual service, and the promotion of their 
common aims, the historic liberal churches, 
the liberal elements in all churches, the scat- 
tered liberal congregations and isolated 
workers for religious freedom and progress 
in many lands. 

It aims to be a source of encouragement 
and strength to them in their struggles against 
dogmatic intolerance and ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny. 

It cultivates large and fraternal relations 
with the great liberal movements in religion 
now going on under various names and aus- 
pices throughout the world. 

To promote these ends it holds a biennial 
Congress in some acknowledged seat of 
religious enlightenment and freedom, the 
general arrangements for which are intrusted 
to the liberal bodies and communities 
which have extended the invitation. Such 
Congresses have been held in London, 
Amsterdam, and Geneva, attended by from 
500 to 1,000 members, representing 15 na- 
tionalities and 24 religious fellowships. 

The Executive Committee consists at 
present of the following persons:— 

Prof. G. Boros, D.D., Kolosvar, Hungary. 

Rev. W. CopELAND Bowie, London, Eng- 
land. 

Prof. J. EsTuIn CarPENTER, D.D., Oxford, 

England. 

Rev. SamuEt A. Exnto?r, D.D., Boston, U.S.A. 

Prof. B. D. EprpMans, D.D., Leiden, Hol- 
land. 

Rev. P. H. HuGENHOLTz, Jr., Amsterdam, 

Holland. 

Prof. E. Montset, D.D., Geneva, Switzerland. 

Prof. H. Oort, D.D., Leiden, Holland. 

Prof. OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Prof. JEAN R&vILLE, D.D., Paris, France. 

Rev. G. SCHOENHOLZER, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, Boston, U.S.A. 

For the years 1905-07 Prof. E. Montet is 
president and Rev. Charles W. Wendte the 
general secretary of the Council. The secre- 
tary’s address is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 
1907. 
Freedom is re-created year by year; 


In hearts wide open on the Godward side. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


President . SAMUEL A. ExioT, D.D. 
Secretary CHARLES W. WENDTE 
Treasurer GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH 


GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. PauL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
President FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. FREDERICK A. BISBEE, D.D. 
Epwin D. Meap. 


“The more international friendship rises to the sense of human brotherhood, the more 
it feels how much better is peace than strife and love than hatred, the wider will it extend 
the range of its benevolent influences.”—Ambassador James Bryce. 


The Fourth International Congress of Religious Liberals will be held in 
Boston, the city in which this movement for the federation of religious lib- 
erals originated, on Sept. 22 to 27, 1907. Itis intended to make this gather- 
ing a notable occasion in the annals of religious thought and fellowship. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all who are in sympathy with the 
general purposes of the Congress. No assent to any formal dogma or adhesion 
to any particular Church 1s required for membership. All who desire to in- 
crease religious enlightenment, freedom, and tolerance, and to make the 
world better, are cordially invited to participate. 

There would seem to be especial fitness in the assembling of the Congress 
in Boston, the city in which the International Council itself was born, seven 
years ago, a community prominently identified with religious freedom and 
social reform, the home of Dr. William Ellery Channing, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Theodore Parker, Hosea Ballou, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Phillips Brooks. 

The spiritual descendants of these and other eminent representatives of 
liberal Christian faith are numerous and influential in the religious and public 
life of Boston. Harvard University, Tufts, and other colleges spread the 
light of science and the humanities among its citizens. Several liberal fel- 
lowships—the Unitarians, Universalists, Liberal Friends, the Christian Con- 
nection, the Free Religious Association, the Congress of Religion, New York 
State Conference of Religion, as well as independent, broad-minded men in all 
the sects—unite in extending this invitation and in welcoming our guests. 

An interesting programme is in preparation, including many speakers from 
foreign lands,—scholars, thinkers, and orators of ability and reputation,— 
who will deliver addresses on themes of pre-eminent interest to liberal minds. 
The years which have elapsed since our last, or Geneva, Congress have not 
only witnessed deplorable exhibitions of reactionary intolerance, but remark- 
able manifestations also of religious independence and progress, brave and 
successful resistance to hierarchical pretension and the emancipation of com- 
munities and peoples from erroneous dogmas and priestly misrule. These 
will furnish fruitful themes for the speakers we are to listen to. 


PRINCIPAL J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 
President of the First (London) International 
Congress 


ENTERTAINMENT AND HOSPITALITY. 


To all delegates from foreign countries who 
give previous notice, the hospitality of the 
Boston Committee during the days of the Con- 
gress (September 21-27) is freely extended. 

All excursions and social gatherings of 
the Congress (including the banquet) will 
also be free of cost to delegates from abroad 
who shall enroll themselves as meinbers, 
paying the Congress fee of one dollar. 

The Hotel Bellevue, 23 Beacon Street, 
next door to the Unitarian Building, the 
headquarters of the Congress, is recom- 
mended. Meals a la carte. 

Close by are Young’s and the Parker 
House, also hotels of the first rank. Meals 
a la carte. The Hotel Gommonwealth (less 
expensive). Other hotels and lodgings will 
be recommended, and information given 
by addressing the Committee at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Pror. Dr. H. OortT 
President of the Second (Amsterdam) Inter- 
national Congress 
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It is believed that the influences radiating from this Congress will ad- 
vance at home and abroad the interests of ‘‘pure religion held in the spirit 


of perfect liberty,’ encourage and inspire our fellow-workers for religious 


truth and progress in all lands, and promote that federation of religious lib- 
erals throughout the world which is the aim of the Council. 

On the last page of this circular will be found an outline of the work and 
recreation of the Congress, so far as we are able at present to announce it. 
Later additions to the list of delegates and speakers will be duly made public. 

Our committee cherishes the hope that many of those to whom this 
Bulletin is addressed may be in sympathy with its aims and endeavors, and 
may be able to participate in the coming Congress in Boston. 

Should they come in their private capacity, they will be most welcome. 
If they come as the delegates of a church or other religious fellowship, they 
will be still more so. In the latter case we ask them not to fail in bringing 
some official credential of their appointment. 

If they cannot attend in person, they may yet greatly encourage and aid 
our efforts to federate the religious liberals of this and other countries by 
enrolling themselves as members of the Boston Congress, and sending us a 
written expression of their personal sympathy with its purposes, and, if pos- 
sible, the good will also of the church or association they represent. 
| Application for membership may be made at any time to the Secretary, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., enclosing 
the Congress fee of one dollar. Membership entitles one to participation 
in the Congress and admission to all its meetings, including the reception to 
delegates. For the banquet and excursions special tickets must be obtained. 
‘Towards delegates from foreign countries a large hospitality will be 
exercised. 
| It is manifestly too early to know definitely the number and names of the 
delegates from foreign countries we shall have the privilege of entertaining at 
the Congress. A journey to America is a more formidable matter than a trip 
to Amsterdam or Geneva, and requires greater deliberation. But from in- 
formation already received we may count on a delegation of at least! 100 
persons from Great Britain. A special fund has been created in that country 
with which to aid clergymen in the payment of steamship fares. ‘The travel 
/arrangements are in the hands of Thomas Cook & Son, who have issued a 
booklet giving detailed information respecting the reduced fares secured on 
various Atlantic steamship lines, dates of sailing, etc. 

Among the eminent British speakers whom we may hope to hear at the 
Boston meetings are Rev.’ John Hunter, pastor Trinity Congregational Church, 
Glasgow; Rev. W. C. Bowie, secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
| Association; Rev. C. J. Street of Sheffield; Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Rev. V. D. 
Davis, editor of the Inquirer, London; Rev. A. Webster of Aberdeen. 
| From Holland will come a strong delegation of modern theologians, includ- 
ing Profs. B. D. Eerdmans and H. J. Groenewegen of the University of Leiden, 
Prof. Meyboom of the University of Groningen, Rev. F. C. Fleischer, Rev. 
P. H. Hugenholtz, and other representatives of the Dutch Reformed, Baptist, 
Remonstrant, and other churches. 

From Germany we are able to announce the coming of Prof. Otto Pfleiderer 
of the University of Berlin, Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg University, Rev. 
Max Fischer of Berlin, and others. Prof. R. Eucken of Jena will send an 
important paper. 

From Switzerland will come Prof. E. Montet, dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Geneva and president of our International Coun- 
cil, together with Rev. E. Rochat, pastor in Geneva, Rev. G. Schoenholzer 
of Ztirich, and Rev. L. Ragaz, minister at the Cathedral of Basel. We hope 
also for the presence of Rev. L. Maystre, president of the Synod. 

From Florence, Italy, will come the pastor of the French-Italian Evangeli- 
cal Church, Rev. Tony André. 

France sends us Prof. Bonet-Maury of the University of Paris, Prof. Jean 
Réville of the College of France and editor of the Review of Religious History, 
Abbé A. Houtin, and we hope also Prof. Paul Sabatier and Rev. Charles 
Wagner of Paris, author and preacher, whose addresses were an imprtant 
feature of our third congress in Geneva. 

From Hungary we expect to welcome Prof. Dr. G. Boros, head of the Unita- 
rian College at Kolozsvar, Transylvania, and Rev. N. Jozan of Budapest. 

From Austria we are to receive a message through Prof. T. G. Masaryk 
of the University of Prague. 

Sweden sends us Prof. F. O. Lindberg of Gotheborg; Denmark, Mr. Theo. 
Berg of Copenhagen, editor of Lys over Landet. From other European coun- 
tries and from Australia, India, Japan, we hope to welcome representatives 
of liberal religious faith. 


Pror. Dr. E. MoNTET 
President of the Third (Geneva) International 
Congress 


Honorary Vice-Presidents of the 
Boston International Congress 


The following distinguished leaders in the 
religious, educational, industrial, and civic 
life of the United States have accepted the 
invitation of the committee to act as honor- 
ary vice-presidents of the Congress. They 


represent all parts of the country, many | 


different religious fellowships, many differ- 
ent organizations for social reform and 
public righteousness. 


its purpose has their sympathy and good 

will. 

Rev. Lyman AppotTtT, D.D., editor of the 
Outlook, New York. 

Rev. JoHN CoLEMAN Apams, D.D., minis- 
ter Universalist Church, Hartford, Conn. 


Prof. Fetix ADLER, Ethical Culture Society, | 


New York. 
Mrs. Louis AGassiz, Catmbridge, Mass. 
Pres. Epwin A. ALDERMAN, president of the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
President JAMES H. Baker, president of 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR, editor of the 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. HENRY W. BELLOWS, Boston, Mass. 
Hon, Henry N. BLAKE, Helena, Mont. 
Rev. Amory H,. Braprorp, D.D., president 
of the American Missionary Association, 
Montclair, N.J. 


SamueL BowLzs, Esq., editor of the Re- | 


publican, Springfield, Mass. 

Hon. WinttaAmM E. CHANDLER, ex-United 
States Senator from New Hampshire. 

SAMUEL L,. CLEMENS, Esq., author, New York. 

Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, senior pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York. 

Gen. SELDEN CoNnNor, ex-Governor of Maine. 

Francis CuTtinc, Esq., Oakland, Cal. 

Hon. W. Murray CRANE, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Hon. Horace Davis, former member of 
Congress, ex-president of the University 
of California. 


While not all of these | 
friends will be able to attend the meeting, | 
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Prof. SamuEL C. Derry, ex-president of 
the University of Ohio. 

Hon. Wiitam L. Doucias, ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Hon. EBEN S. Draper, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

President CHARLES W. ELioT, president of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Epwarp W. Emerson, Concord, Mass. 

President W. H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

JOHN FRETWELL, Esq., Boston. 

Principal HENrRy B. FRISSELL, principal 
of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Horace Howarp Furness, Esq., author, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon, JAMES R. GarrieLp, U. S. Secretary of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Paris Grsson, ex-United States Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

RicHARD WATSON GILDER, Esq., editor of 
the Century Magazine, New York. 

President DanreEL C. Gmman, president of 
Carnegie Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Gen. A. W. GREELEY, United States Army. 

Mrs. FREDERICK T. GREENHALGE, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Hon. Curtis GumLp, Jr., Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

President ALMON GUNNISON, president of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 
Hon. WALLACE Hackett, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Mrs, C. B. HackLzy, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Rev. Epwarp Evrretr Hai#, D.D., Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. 

Rev. FRANK O. HALL, minister of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York. 

President G. STANLEY HALL, president of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

President FREDERICK W. HAMILTON, presi- 
dent of Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

President GEORGE Harris, president of 
Amherst College. 

Henry I,. H1ccinson, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


Col. THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Cam- | 


bridge, Mass. 

Dr. Emu, G. Hirscu, Rabbi of Temple 
Sinai, Chicago, Ill. 

Gen. OnivER O. Howarp, Major-General 
United States Army, retired. 

Mrs. JuLia Warp Howe8, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. CuHartes E. HucuHes, Governor of 
New York. 

CHARLES L. Hutcurtnson, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 

President WintIAM DEWITT Hype, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hon. Joun P. Irtsa, Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. CHas. E. JEFFERSON, D.D., pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 

Pres. RicHarD H. JESSE, president of the 
University of Missouri, Columbus, Mo. 
Rev. JENKIN LLoyp Jones, Abraham 

Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill. 

President David STARR JORDAN, president 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

Hon. Wu.114M W. Justice, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. HENRY P. KIDDER, Boston. 

Hon. Htram KNOWLES, Missoula, Mont. 
Hon. Marcus P. KNowLTon, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
Hon. Henry W. LAWRENCE, Salt Lake City. 

Henry C. Lea, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. Joun D. Lone, former Governor of 


Massachusetts and ex-Secretary of the | 


Navy. 
Miss Anice M. LoNGFELLOW, Cambridge. 
Hon. Wim11am CaLEB LorRING, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 


| 


Miss Emma C. Low, president of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Rev. Cray Macau Ey, Boston, Mass. 

St. Cuarr McKetway, Esq., editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Prof. GEORGE F. Moore, D.D., Theological 
Faculty, Harvard University. 

Hon. Tuomas J. Morris, United States 
Circuit Judge, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon, James M. Morton, Justice of the 
Supreine Court of Massachusetts. 

Rey. Puirie M. Moxom, D.D., minister of the 
South Congregational Church, Springfield. 

Rev. THEODORE T. MuncEr, D.D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Prof. CHARLES E. NorTON, professor emeritus 
in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. THomas W. PALMER, ex-United States ' 
Senator from Michigan. i 

Hon. GrorcE C. PERKINS, United States, 
Senator from California. 

President HENRY S. PRITCHETT, president’ 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Hon. Frank S Rosy, judge of the Appellate 
Court of Indiana. 

Jacos H. Scuirr, Esq., New York, N.Y. 

Prof. NATHANIEL ScHMipT, professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literature, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

President Jacop G. ScHURMAN, president 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

President L. CLARK SEELYE, president of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

President Wim.iam F. Siocum,, president 
of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 

ALBERT K, SMILEY, Esq., Lake Mohonk, N.Y. 

Hon, GoL_pwin Smitu, Toronto, Canada. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Esq., New 
Vork, N.Y. 

Hon. Oscar S. STRAuSS, United States Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Rev. Jostan STRONG, D.D., president of the 
Anierican Institute of Social Service, New 
York. 

Rev. J. J. SUMMERBELL, D.D., Dayton, Ohio. 

President JOSEPH SWAIN, president of 
Swarthmore College, Pa., 

Hon. Wm.1AM H. Tart, United States Sec- 
retary of War, Washington, D.C. 

President JAMES B. Tay.Lor, president of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

President CHARLES F. THwING, president 
of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dr. BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, secretary of 
the American Peace Society, Boston. 

President CHARLES R. Van Hiss, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


| Judge REUBEN E. WALKER, Justice of the 


Supreine Court of New Hanipshire. 

Hon. Wiuttiam D, WASHBURN, ex-United 
States Senator from Minnesota. 

Rev. JoHN B. Weston, president Christian 
Biblical Institute, New York. 

President BENJAMIN I. WHEELER, president 
of the University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Hon, ALFRED T. WHITE, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. James M. WuITON, president New York 
State Conference of Religion. 

HENRY W. Wi.pur, general secretary 
Friends’ General Conference, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hon. Winiarp A. WHITE, Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. RocER WorcoTt, Milton, Mass. 

Hon. Carrot, D. Wricut, president of 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 


REv. SAMUEL A. Exiot, D.D. 
President of the Fourth (Boston) Inter- | 


national Congress 


Provisional Programme of the Boston 
(Fourth) International Congress of 
Religious Liberals 


September 22-27, 1907 


The headquarters of the Congress will | 


be at the American Unitarian Association | 


Building, 25 Beacon Street. Delegates are 
requested to report and enroll themselves, 
leave their credentials and addresses, secure 
membership, excursion, banquet, and other 
necessary cards, 
as to homes, hotels, nieetings, etc. 


and obtain information | 
The | 


headquarters will be open from 8 A.M. to| 
10 P.M. during the days of the Congress. | 


Committees will be present to welcome 
guests from out of the city and extend them 
any courtesies in their power. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 

AM. Preaching Services in different city 
and suburban pulpits by visiting delegates. 

4 PM. Organ Concert at the First 
Church (1630). 

Excursions and drives in and about Bos- 
ton will probably be arranged for, with visits 
to some of the places of historic interest. 

8 pM. Opening of the INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS at Symphony Hall. 

Public meeting. Organ and chorus choir. 
Addresses by prominent delegates on ‘The 
Greeting and Message of the Congress of 
Religious Liberals.” 1. Glory to God in the 
Highest! 2. Peace on Earth! 3. Good will 
to Men. 

MonpDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

9 Am. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel 
(1686). 

IO A.M.-12.30 P.M. ‘Tremont ‘Temple. 
Session of the National Conference of Unita- 
rian and Other Christian Churches. Reports 
by the officers of the Conference and ad- 
dresses by President Charles W. Eliot, and 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon. 


N.B.—It is the custom of this Conference | 


to hold every second year a convention 
extending over several days. On _ this 
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occasion, however, it will occupy but one 
day, devoting the remaining tine to the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals. 
It cordially invites its guests fromm abroad 
to attend ‘the sessions of the Conference. 
As it is intended to give these an inter- 
denominational character, they should be 
of especial interest to Europeans. 

2-4.30 P.M. Continued session of the 
| National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches. Addresses by Rev. 
|W. W. Fenn, Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Rev. Marion D. Shutter of Minne- 
| apolis and others. 

2-6 P.M. Excursion of the International 
/delegates to Concord, Mass. (home and 
burial place of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Bronson Alcott, Tho- 
reau, and other liberal thinkers). 

8 p.m. Reception tendered the INTESNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS and NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE, delegates by their Boston hosts at the 
Hotel Somerset. Brief introductions of del- 
egates and addresses. Music. Refreshments. 
Admission by membership card. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 
9 AM. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
10 A.M.-12.30 P.M. Tremont Temple. 
| First session of the INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS. President’s address. Secretary’s re- 
port. Reports from delegates. 

2-4.30 P.M. Tremont Temple. Second 
_session of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 
Addresses and papers. 

3.30-5. P.M. Department meetings. 

8 p.m. Arlington Street Church (1730). 
Religious service. Sermon before the IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF REIIGIOUS LIP- 
ERALS, by Rev. John Hunter, D.D., pastor 
of [rinity Congregational Church of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. Other visiting clergymen 
will participate in the services. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
9 AM. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
10 AM.-12.30 P.M. Tremont ‘Teruple. 
Third session of the INTERNATIONAL CON- 


GREss, Addresses and papers. 
2.30 P.M. Reception of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS at the Massachusetts 


State House, Boston, by the Governor of 


| Massachusetts. 


3.30-5 P.M. Department meetings. 

8 p.m. Old South (Third) Church (1669) 
and Second Church (1649). Fourth ses- 
sion of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. Ad- 
dresses and papers. 


‘THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 
Cambridge Day. 

9 AM. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 

10 A.M.-12.30 P.M. Sanders Theatre, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. Fifth and final 
session of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 
Welcome by President Charles W. Eliot 
and Prof. F. G. Peabody. Papers. 
Business. 

I P.M. Lunch at the 
and First Church Parish 
sion by membership card. 

2-5 P.M. Personally conducted visits 
to the University grounds, buildings, mu- 
seums, ete. To Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Channing’s, Longfellow’s, and Phillips 
Brooks’s graves. 


Harvard Union 
House. Admis- 


8 p.m. Banquet at Somerset Hotel. 
Music. Addresses. Admission by special 
ticket. Close of the Congress, 


FRiIpAy, SEPTEMBER 27. 


Delegates and guests are invited to an 
excursion to Fairhaven. <A special train is 
placed at their disposal. Luncheon will be 
served at the Parish House of the Memorial 
Church followed by brief addresses. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 
Excursion to Plymouth. Addresses at 
the First Church and visits to places asso- 
ciated with Pilgrim history. On the return 


‘a stop will probably be made at Hingham to 
‘visit the oldest church building now in use 


in the United States. 


NOTES. 


The final programme with the definite an- 
nouncements of the appointments of meet- 
ings at the different places will be issued 
about August r. 


A Bulletin will be issued during the sum- 
mer, containing portraits and biographies 
of prominent delegates to the Congress and 
such further announcements as may be 
needed. 


The speakers, invited guests, and dele- 
gates from Europe and Asia will be enter- 
tained in Boston. American delegates will 
follow the usual custom of the meeting of 
the National Conference which precedes the 
meeting of the Council. The usual an- 
nouncements in regard to transportation, 
hotels, ete., will be issued very soon. 


Fees for membership in the Congress at 
$1 are payable to the secretary, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Sub- 
scriptions for the hospitality fund and for 
the expenses of the Congress can be sent to 
the treasurer of the executive committee, 
George Wigglesworth, Esq., 53 State Street, 
Boston. 


The Department Meetings announced in 
the provisional programme will give oppor- 
tunity for members of the Congress inter- 
ested in special topics to meet for confer- 
ence and debate. These meetings will be 
held in churches and halls close to head- 
quarters on Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons. The departments will include the 
following: Church Extension Work, Pastors 
and Churches, Religious Press and Periodi- 
cals, Religious Art and Music, History and 
Memorials, Education of the Young, Women’s 
Work, Public and Social Service, and the 
Training of Liberal Ministers. The Depart- 
ment of History will hold its session at 
Plymouth, the Department of Religious Art 
and Music at Fairhaven, in connection with 
the excursions to those places. . 


Excursions planned by the committee will 
permit of visits to Cambridge, Concord, 
Plymouth, and Fairhaven and of drives or 
walks to the places of historic interest or of 
beautiful outlook in and about Boston. No 
excursions to more distant parts of the 
country will be arranged, but it is under- 
stood that a number of delegates propose to 
visit New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington during the week after the Congress. 
The delegates of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Messrs. Bowie, Street, 
and Tarrant, are to hold meetings in the 
Unitarian churches of Canada during the 
weeks of September just preceding the Con- 
ference. 
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appended, and although changes are 
possible, the programme will very likely 
be followed through. 

One of the best features of last season’s 
work was the readiness of churches and 
schools all along the route to lend a 
hand. Not one failed us. The choirs 
were in attendance with anthems and 
solos, the ministers took the chair, some- 
times act.ve workers spoke, or spon- 
taneously gathered in the free-will offer- 
ings, and did all in their power to make 
the meetings a success. There are signs 
of a similar willingness during the next 
few weeks, and high hopes are entertained 
that the missioners will have the pleasure 
of welcoming crowds of Unitarians to 
the vans and the meetings. 

The Mission at Bradford (Manchester) 
began a day late on Tuesday, The van 
arrived about tea-time, and took up a 
position in front of the Mill-street School, 
where such a splendid piece of work is 
being done by Rev. W. E. Atack and his 
friends. The district is one of the poorest 
in Manchester, and the air in the whole 
neighbourhood is vitiated by the great 
chemical works, beyond the vacant land 
on which the van stood close by the un- 
inviting yard of a marine store dealer. 
The night, unfortunately, was bitterly 
cold, and so, while many people 
came up to the meeting, few of them re- 
mained for any length of time, and it 
was seldom that the adult attendance ex- 
ceeded 50, though it was scarcely ever 
much below that number. Mr. Atack pre- 
sided, and the missioner, Rev. A. Cobden 
Smith, of Lower Mosley-street, delivered a 
really admirable address. Mr. Spedding 
also took part, and Mr. Whittaker presided 
at the harmonium, The arrangements 
were in charge of Mr. Arthur Barnes, the 
lay missioner, one of the teachers at the 
Stockport School, and Mr. Bertram Talbot 
was present for the one night prior to his 
departure for Stamford to take over the 
duties of the London van. It was a 
modest beginning, but the meeting had 
results. The Bradford friends suggested 
that the van should perambulate the 
streets before the next night’s meeting. 
A call was accordingly made upon a 
dealer in the neighbourhood who had 
horses to hire and who had _ been 
seen at the meeting. He promised to pro- 
vide a horse, and to supply one to take 
the van to Ashton on Thursday. ‘‘ How 
about terms ?’’ came from one of the mis- 
sioners. ‘‘ Oh, I won’t charge anything.”’ 
**Why, are you a Unitarian?’’ ‘No, 

but I believe in the work they are doing 
over there,’’ pointing to the school, ‘and 
I drop in occasionally,’* 

The following places are likely to be 
visited during the season :— 

No. 1 Van.—Bradford (Manchester), 
Ashton, Mossley, Greenfield, Delph, Hud- 
dersfield, Mirfield, Thornhill, Ossett, Nor- 
manton, Castleford, Pontefract, Doncaster, 
Bawtry, Retford, Worksop, Shirebrook, 
Bolsover, Dronfield, Beauchief, Sheffield 
(Heeley, Tinsley), Masbro’, Mexbro’, Dar- 
field, Barnsley, Silkstone, Penistone, Had- 
field, Mottram, &c. 

No. 2 Van (Scotland).—Thornhill, San- 
quhar, New Cumnock, Old Cumnock, 
Auchinleck, Mauchline, Ayr,  Prest- 
wick, Loans, Kilmarnock, Dreghorn, 
Crosshouse, Irvine, Stevenson, Saltcoats, 
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Ardrossan, Seamill, Fairlie, Largs, Skel- 
morlie, Springbank, Wemyss Bay, Gourock, 
Greenock, Port Glasgow, Kilmalcom, 
Johnstone, Paisley, Glasgow. 

No. 3 Van.—Stamford, Peterboro’, Yax- 
ley, Huntingdon, St. Neots, Sandy, 
Biggleswade, Baldock, Hitchin, Luton, 
Dunstable, Berkhamstead, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, St. Albans, Hertford, Hoddesdon, 
Waltham, Enfield, Edmonton, Tottenham, 
Walthamstow, Ilford, Barking, Forest 
Gate, Highgate, Stepney, Canning Town, 
Woolwich, Erith, Dartford, Orpington, 
Bromley, New Eltham, Hither Green. 

No. 4 Van.—Oakham, Melton Mowbray, 
Syston, Loughborough, Coalville, Burton, 
Lichfield, Rugeley, Stafford, Stone, Longton, 
Stoke, Newcastle, Hanley, Burslem, Tun- 
stall, Crewe, Sandbach, Winsford, North- 
wich, Knutsford, Wilmslow, Stretford, 
Kecles, Tyldes'ey, Walkden, Pendlebury, 
Hilton. 

Arrangements May 27 to June 8 :— 
No. 1 Van, Bradford (Manchester); mis- 
sioners, Revs. A. C. Smith and W. Holm- 
shaw; Ashton, Rev. A. C. Smith; Moss- 
ley, Rev. J. E. Stead; Greenfield, Rev. 
A. H. Dolphin. 

No. 2 Van (June 3), Thornhill, Revs. 
W. H. Lambelle, J. Forrest, M.A., E. T. 
Russell, B.A. 

No. 3 Van (May 30), Stamford, Revs. 
H. B. Smith and E. C. Pike. Peter- 
boro’, Rev. H. B. Smith; Yaxley, 
Rev. G. Lansdown. 

No. 4Van (June 3), Oakham, Rev. C. 
EH. Pike; Melton Mowbray, Rev. W. C. 
Hall. 


Tur June Quiver appears in festive garb, 
to celebrate the issue of its five hundredth 
monthly number. As a weekly sheet it 
had been appearing some time longer. 
Former editors tell of their happy con- 
nection with the magazine and with the 
house of Cassell. There is also the last 
story written by Ian Maclaren, and a 
touching little sketch by Allen Raine, 
with a portrait of her, and a picture of 
her Cardiganshire home. 


THE Second Church at Brooklyn already 
contains a memorial of Samuel Longfellow, 
who ministered there for some years. 
Now a beautiful bronze tablet has been 
erected near the pulpit, to the memory of 
its late minister, with the following 
inscription by his life-long friend, William 
Channing Gannett :-— 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
ocTroBER 19, 1840—prEcEMBER 11, 1904, 
MINISTER OF THIS CHURCH FOR FORTY 

YEARS. 1864-1904. 

A tireless seeker for truth. 

A revealer of the best in literature. 

A joyful interpreter of the Immanence 
of God in Nature and Soul. 

A prophet of the faith of Evolution. 

A fearless preachor of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship, Character, and Service as the 
essentials in Religion. 

A poet of the life that is and that is 
to be. 

A tender friend in the gladness and 
sorrow of our homes. 

Erratum.—In last week’s InquiRER, 
p. 830, col. 3, line 12, for ‘* ministry ’’ 


read ‘‘ minstrelsy.’* 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


—_——_—____. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


Tue public meeting of the Association 
was held in Essex Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing in Whit week, which was left free this 
year by the omission of the Essex Hall 
Lecture. 

Mr. Grosvenor Taxpot, President, 
took the chair at 7.30, and in his o;fen- 
ing address referred to the changes of 
religious thought, which had been great 
during the past hundred years, and wou'd 
give them in the future a truer faih, a 
greater belief in God, a purer idea cf Chiist, 
and of the essentials he had brough: to 
them, and a truer reverence. As to the 
‘“New Theology,’’ he did not think it 
differed much from their Unitarianism, 
except perhaps that it was slightly more 
mystical and more difficult to understand. 
If its advocates thought it best and in the 
interests of Christianity, he hoped th:y 
would stay in the churches where they were 
and do their work there. But if they came 
over to them freely and willingly, they 
would welcome them es they welcomed 
any who came searching after the t:uth. 
It was said there was a need for a revival of 
religion, Revival :er\ices were spasmodic 
and passed away. They had seen it in 
the case of the Salvation Army, which 
began with great excitements, but now 
were coming on to practical Chr’stiani y, 
doing all they could to help their fellow- 
creatures, with very little show of the 
emotions outside, and the Army had 
become a vital force in the country. There 
was indeed need for the renewal of religion 
in their midst, and of clearer moral discern- 
ment. Much had been done, and the mem- 
bers of their churches, their philanthropists, 
had taken a large part in combating 
certain forms of immorality. For years 
they had had societies for the suppression 
of crueity both to anima's and to child en, 
and there had been a noble work done in 
the matter of drink. They wanted the 
whole tone of morality to be raised, and a 
strenuous effors against the evils of gam- 
bling, which was undermining th: man- 
hood and womanhood of the count:y. Thy, 
as Unitarians, had in the past cleared the 
way for the broadening of knowledge, now 
they should lead the van, to bring home 
to the country the necessity of a purer 
morality, a higher idea of good. If only 
they could establish that purer ideal they 
would have done more than the Unitarian 
body had ever done in the past, and would 
help to make England a Christian country, 
not merely in name, but in reality, so that 
the people might follow Christ, might 
believe in him, and show their faith by 
their lives. That, he trusted, would be the 
future course of Unitarianism. 


GREETINGS FROM THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Rev. R. W. Boynton (St. Paul, 
Minn.) said it was his great privilege to 
bring to them greetings from the American 
Unitarian Association, and he could assure 
them they were greetings from the heart. 
He also brought by special commission the 
personal greetings of the President of the. 
Association, Dr. Samuel Eliot. They 
were the greetings of friends and fellow: 
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workers. In spite of the stories he had 
heard of Americans in London, he was per- 
suaded Americans were like Englishmen, 
and Englishmen were like Americans. 
There had constantly been in his mind 
since his landing the felicitous and beautiful 
words of Hawthorne: ‘‘ Our old home.’’ 
His ancestors left England in 1638, and on 
Sunday last he attended service in a church 
near Manchester, and he was told by the 
gentleman who showed him round after- 
wards that the founders of that church left 
the parish church in consequence of the Act 
of Uniformity in the year 1662. He was 
proud he could also say he was a citizen of 
no mean city, and could point to the fact 
that the church in Dorchester, Mass., in 
which he grew up was formed in 1629, and 
had maintained a continuous existence 
since 1630. He came bearing a commis- 
sion to ask them to visit their new home. 
They in America gloried in the ministers 
that had been sent them from England, 
and in the temporary presence among them 
of Mr. Wood and Mr. Freeston. There 
was a large amount of preparation going on 
in Boston for the great meeting which was 
to be held in September, and they were 
ready to extend a most royal welcome to 
their friends from England. He did not 
bring greetings merely in the tone of 
superficial optimism, but he hailed them as 
the Lord’s army in England from the Lord’s 
army in the United States; they were 
engaged in the same fight. And not only 
from the great body of Unitarians, but from 
the far greater body of Unitarians in liberal 
sentiment, he hailed them as fellow- 
workers, and called down in reverence and 
trust God’s blessing on their work. 


GREETINGS FROM THE DutcH PrRorTEs- 
TANTENBOND. 


Proressor HerDMANS said he was com- 
missioned by the Dutch Union of Liberal 
Protestants to present to them the cordial 
greetings from their fellow-workers jin 
Holland. Ever since the success’ul Inter- 
national Meetings in London in 1901 they 
had felt that there was power in inter- 
national friendship. They in Holland had 
not forgotten that the success of the Inter- 
national Congress at Amsterdam in 1903 
was largely due to the prominent part 
English Unitarians took in those meetings. 
It was a pleasure to meet their delegates 
at several of the annual meetings of the 
Protestantenbond. They in Holland read 
the weekly publications of the Engli:h 
Unitarians, and had often been encour- 
aged by the words of their eminent leaders. 
He brought not only the cordial, but also the 
joyful greetings of many friends, for there 
was reason for liberal thinkers in both 
countries to rejoice. Religious liberals 
very often supposed themselves to be only 
a small minority, but the present position 
showed that on both sides of the North 
Sea the number of liberal-thinking people 
largely exceeded the number of people who 
dared to admit their Unitarianism. Some 
months ago he heard a sermon preached 
in Westminster Abbey which they would 
not have been surprised to hear in a Uni- 
tarian congregation. If all congenial 
spirits would only set themselves free from 
their present ties for only one day it would 
show that liberal religion was the religion 
of a majority and not of a minority. They 
did not belong to a denomination in order 
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to work for the glory of their own party, 
but they belonged to it for the sake of pro- 


moting certain religious opinions, and, 


above all, in order to deepen their religious 
And they could only rejoice if they 
saw the principles which were dear to them 
held by others who arrived at them by 
various ways, and who liked to use different 
and 
made them more conscious that they pos- 
sessed, at any rate, a part of the eternal 


life. 


names. It encouraged Unitarians 


truth. 


THe UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN 
New ZEALAND. 


Miss Mary H. Ricnmonp (Wellington) 
said she was there as a delegate from the 
Unitarians of New Zealand, and, although 
sixteen thousand miles of sea separated 
New Zealand from the mother country, 
yet she personally claimed a special bond 
of sympathy with London and Londoners, 
for both her parents were born within 
She was not there 
as a newly made convert to the great cause 
of truth and freedom. Her grandfather, 
Mr. Christopher Richmond, was a London 
barrister, and became early in his career a 
He was profession- 
ally connected with the Unicn of Unsub- 
scribing Churches, and her father used to 
tell them that one of his earliest recollec- 
tions was of seeing her grandfather ready 
dressed to wait upon the Duke of Welling- 
ton with the draft copy of the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act in his hand. 
But although she grew up in an atmosphere 
of religious hberty she did not realise the 
need or use of Unitarianism as a separate 
profession of faith until she visited England 
some ten years ago, and had the privilege 
of attending the small and ancient Unit- 
arian chapel at Crewkerne, Somerset. It 
was quite a small congregation, chiefly 
composed of working-people, and there she 
understood for the first time the power and 
value of the Gospel they proclaimed. 
Absolute sincerity, the fearless but reverent 
pursuit of truth, conferred a patent of 
Intellect was 
sustained and elevated, the will set free 


sound of Bow Bells. 


convinced Unitarian. 


nobility upon the humblest. 


from the bondage of custom and mean fear, 


and the emancipated affections flowed out 
Those things she 
witnessed in action, and seeing, understood 


upon practical life. 


the wonderful work modern Unitarianism 
had in hand. Turning to the Unitarian 
movement in New Zealand, she said that 
the first Unitarian church was founded in 
Auckland some years ago owing to the 
extraordinary energy, industry, and prac- 
tical organising power of Mr. Jellie, the 
minister sent out by that Association. 
They built themselves a stone church ; 
they had a fine organ, and, financially, she 
believed were in an excellent position. 
The Auckland Council had appointed her 
to represent them at that meeting, and on 
their behalf she begged their Hnglish friends 
to accept a very hearty greeting from the 
other side of the world. They in Welling- 


ton felt that their friends in Auckland had 


set them an inspiring example ; they were 
the pioneers, and she noted especially the 
leading part Mr. Jellie was taking in the 
literary endeavours of the city. The citi- 
zens had formed a large and active Shake- 
speare Club, of which Mr. Jellie was presi- 
dent, and she had no doubt that was but 
one of many activities in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Jellie took part. 
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At Wellington, before Mr. Hargrove’s — 
visit, they had a small-meeting of 30 or 40 
people, and formed a branch of that 


Association. She had herself been doubt- Be 


ful, with others, as to such a step, as a mere 
emphasising of the lines of division in the 


world of religion ; and one gentleman had 
urged that their needs as liberals were — 
already supplied by preachers in the city. 


Then one of the women present rose and 
said very quietly, ‘‘There is only one 
question for us—Are we Unitarians or not ? 
If we are, then an Association should be 
formed.’’ And it was formed. They had 
been deeply grateful for Mr. Hargrove’s 
visit, and since the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. 
Tudor Jones a new era had set in. A 


thorough modern philosophical training, — 


and a genius for exposition, added to and 
illumined by Celtic fire and enthusiasm, 


formed an unusual and striking combina- 


tion in Dr. Tudor Jones, and in conse- 


quence the movement so far had met with , 
But they felt they 


an unexpected success. 
were still in extreme infancy, and hardly 
knew what they were yet, till the sifting 
and solidifying work of time had tried and 
tested them. There was no place for 
boasting ; they looked back with grateful 
hearts on what had been done for them in 
the past, and forward to the future, to what 
they must do themselves, with humility 
indeed, as became them, yet with courage 


and unextinguishable hope, because they — 
believed that all the great spiritual forces 


of the world were on their side. 


As to the general condition of religious 
life in New Zealand she noted three points : 
(1) There was no established national 
Church ; (2) they had for many years had 
a national, secular, free and compulsory 
system of education; (3) they had an in- 
dustrial democracy, with manhood and 
womanhood suffrage, and the will of the 
people took effect more immediately and 
directly on the legislature than in this 
country. Their labour laws were supposed 
to be the most advanced in the world, and 
were much admired by all visitors. It was 
possible with them to grow up in complete 
ignorance of the Bible. They had already 
brought up one generation without any 
Bible teaching, but happily the personelle 
of their teachers, who gave examples of a 
noble, unselfish, strenuous life, went far 
to mitigate the result of the lack of religious 
teaching. Yet the want of reverence was 
everywhere felt, want of reverence for the 
past of history, for the old age of individuals, 
and for the still small voice of conscience. 
That meant blindness to those great moral 
and spiritual beacons which were the very 


light of all their seeing. Unitarians had 


always been educators, and in their Sunday 
schools she could not help feeling they had 
the work which was going to change the 
world. She had seen the Crewkerne 
Sunday school in session; it was being 
taught with a zeal, courage, and fidelity 
most inspiring to witness, and she took it 
as a type of what was being done elsewhere, 
and was filled with hope. Every vital 
reform must begin at the beginning; if 
they purified the spring at the sources the 
stream of national life would run crystal 
clear. It did not matter if many of their 
chapels were poor and small, so long as 
their Sunday-schools were full. That 
power Unitarians seemed to possess over 
the young led her to believe there was a 
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great future open to the movement in the 
Colonies, but they would have to work hard 
forit. At Wellington their need at present 
was for a church, and they hoped soon by 
energy and persistence to obtain it. Their 
hope wasinthe children. They had already 
a Sunday school of between 50 and 60 in- 
telligent children, capable of being filled 
with enthusiasm for the cause, ready to 


receive through the teaching of experience |-- 


the fruitful truth that only through corpor- 
ate action was the fullest personal life 
possible. They could not explain to chil- 
dren the mysterious fact that only in a 
social order was it possible to develop the 
highest character; that personal worth 
and content grew with personal service and 
devotion to social ideals. But by placing 
them in the right kind of society, by incul- 

cating from their earliest days self control 
and self reverence, duty to the community, 
and to the individual, they would unfold 
in a balanced order of development, full 
of harmony and beauty, and when the day 
came for the full self knowledge of the 
mature man or woman such an education 
did indeed ‘‘ lead life to sovereign power.”’ 

I believe, said Miss Richmond, in con- 
clusion, a great future opens before Unitar- 
ianism in the Colonies ; a free religion fits 
a free people. That is why I think this 
Association has done well to remember us, 
and send missionaries amongst us. That is 
why I should like to see Unitarian churches 
founded in the four principal cities of 
New Zealand, and founded soon. That 
is why I should like to see the chief effort 
concentrated on the children, because from 
amongst them will come our future rulers ; 
and unless we can fill those destined to 
govern us with a living faith in God and in 
goodness, we shall have corruption every- 
where. Every man in sober earnest will 
have his price. I do not mean that there 
will not remain a remnant in Israel who 
have never bowed the knee to Baal, what 
I mean is that these fastidious persons 
will be driven out of public life. This has 
happened to a large extent-in America,* it 
will happen with us, and soon—very soon. 
The problem in America is so vast and 
complex, it is impossible to foresee imme- 
diate results; the British nation can 
only look on and wonder at the Titanic 
scale of the struggle, and have faith in 
the ultimate triumph of right against might. 
But with us, we are small and young, and 
we belong to you; there are not quite 
a million of people in the whole country. If 
we could fill these open ears with the words 
of truth—if we could show these keen eyes 
the vision of the city of God, a city not made 
with hands, but founded on the spiritual 
rock of honesty and labour and love— 
if we could do this—-then surely, when our 
time comes, we may depart in peace, 
secure in the conviction that when politics 
and religion are one, the Kingdom will be 
come upon earth. 

I thank you in the name of the Unitarians 
of New Zealand for all you have done for 
us. We are not ungrateful. 

Other constellations burn above us, 

Wonderful new stars arise and shine ; 
Yet our hearts beat true to those who love 

us, 


* At the close of Miss Richmond’s address the 
Rev. R. W. Boynton rose for s moment to say 
that he believed never before had there been so 
much religion and idealism thrown into folitics 
in America as at the present time, 


chad it for some time. 


Though we watch the heavens across the | a movement of aspiration and a protest. 


line. 


The Rev.  Cuartes Harcrove’s 
address on ‘‘ The Relation of Unitarians 
to the Churches,’’ we must keep to print 
in full next weck, and also the Rev. W. H. 
Drummonp’s address on “‘ Religious 
Atmosphere.” 

The: Rev. J. Pace Hopes had for his sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Appeal of the Man in the 
Street.’’ The man in the street, he said, 
was indifferent to the chapels and churches 
and what was going on in them. He 
foresaw the time was coming when the 
great multitudes in our large towns would 
almost entirely pass by church and chapel, 
and leave them out of their calculations. 
That was what they had to face, and that 
was his trouble, because the man in the 
street that. he was thinking of was not 
really irreligions; he was not merely 
indifferent ; he certainly was not bigoted ; 
he did not beat his wife; he was not a 
drunkard, and he was not in that sense 
ofthe wordascamp. The manin the street 
of to-day was a very good fellow, he was a 
very thoughtful, quick-witted man. Dur- 
ing the last few years a great many things 
had tended to give us an entirely new 
man in the street. He had a vote, had 
The son of the manin 
the street had a father who had a vote, 
and that made him think, gave him a feeling 
of freedom. He was a trades unionist 
of the good sort. The trades unionist of 
to-day was one of the sharpest men in the 
community, and in many ways the man in 
the street was the man who was best worth 
reckoning with in relation to what was 
going on in the country. He believed 
the man in the street was the man who 
was going to take possession of the nation ; 
he was going to be the governing power, 
and he (the speaker) was not sorry for it. 
He believed in the man in the street, but he 
was very sorry he was in the street all the 
time, and never in the chapel. It was not 
only Unitarians that were suffering in this 
matter, but the churches of all denomina- 
tions all over the country, and that was 
what they had to face. The man in the 
street was a silent challenge. What 
they had to do was to go out to the people 
and meet them on their own ground, 
and on that account he rejoiced that the 
vans were going out. And he told of a pro- 
ject he had of taking one of the largest 
theatres in London for Sunday evenings, in 
the’neglected neighbourhood of St. Pancras, 
The churches were few and ill-attended, 
and there were next to no chapels. The 
people there wanted the Unitarians, and 
the Humanitarians, and he believed they 
could help them. 

The Rev. Cartes Peacn (Manchester) 
gave the last address, on ‘‘ Religion and 
the Thought and Life of the Worker.’’ 
It was all very well, he said, to go to the 
man in the street and say, ‘‘ I will prove 
to you ;that God is love by my love for 
you.’* Mr. Hopps’ man in the street asked 
him to do something more; he asked 
him not to be a perpetual camp-follower, 
repairing the defects of society, patching up 
the waste in our social life. He said, 
** Prove God to me by His world and by the 
possibility of a social order where a noble 
life can be lived.’” The labour movement, 
the movement of thought and feeling 
among ‘the working classes of to-day, was 


It was an aspiration after a higher life, and 
a protest against the present low ideals of 
life, an indignant protest against the 
things that we were content to honour, 
and the ways in which we were content to 
honour man. It was a movement which 
was making for peace, for international 
peace. What that movement was making 
for was the essential central thought of our 
religion, first the brotherhood of man, and 
secondly that the man’s life was not in his 
possessions, that there was something 
higher and better and nobler than man’s 
possessions, and that was to be found in the 
sense of comradeship amongst men and 
also in their capacity to enter into and enjoy 
the simple and beautiful and natural things 
of the world. The great demand of the 
labour movement to-day was that we 
should realise that the community as a 
whole had one organic life, and that it 
did not matter what was the service to 
which one might be called ; it was the way 
in which he served and not the position in 
which he found himself, that should be the 
standard of our esteem and honour. It 
was not a low ideal that was pulsating 
through the labour movement ; it was the 
revolt from low ideals; it was the revolt 
from things that they were not satisfied with. 
They felt the horrible shame of the 
situation that set man and man in com- 
petition the one with the other, and made 
a man feel that too often his gain and his 
good were at the cost of another’s tears and 
sorrow. The real labour movement was 
not a mere desire to increase wages or 
shorten hours, and any man who said or 
thought that knew absolutely nothing of 
it. The labour movement was a great 
protest on behalf of two truths which were 
vital to Unitarians, the truth of their 
brotherhood, and that the dearest thing in 
life was brotherhood and comradeship. 
This was God’s world, and therefore if the 
order was wrong it was our fault, and it was 
our work to try and set it right. 


THE ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 


—— 
THR NEW THEOLOGY. 
Tue Rev. J. H. Wearnerary’s Parer. 

THe Conference of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was held on 
Thursday morning in Whit-week. A ser- 
vice of devotion was conducted by the 
Rey. Alfred Hall, of Norwich, and at half- 
past ten the chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. Grosvenor TALzor. 

The Rev. J. H. WeaTnERAtt, of Bolton, 
read the first paper on ‘‘ The New Theo- 
logy,’’ and selected three points to be 
dealt with—(i.) Mr. Campbell’s method ; 
(u.) the good side of his results ; (iii.) 
their bad side. 

(i.) The method was that of free inguiry, 
and construction thereupon, as opposed to 
the mere exposition of an external author- 
ity. And a passage from Chapter XI. of 
Mr. Campbell’s book was quoted, including 
these sentences: ‘‘ The true seat of 
authority is within, not without, the 
human soul. We are so constituted as to 
be able to recognise, little. by little, the 
truth of God as it comes to us. . . 
Why should we be afraid of trusting the 
human soul to recognise and respond to its 
own truth? All truth is one, and all 
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earnest truth-seekers are converging upon 
one goal.’? Thus, said Mr. Weatherall, 
they had that common basis of agreement 
with the New Theology, that history, 
reason, and experience were accepted as 
chief and sufficient guides in the journey 
towards truth, and they need not part 
company with Mr. Campbell at the very 
beginning, as they were obliged to part 
with the Roman or Anglican Catholics, or 
the Evangelicals, who could not long talk 
to them without claiming their allegiance 
to an external standard, in which, they 
were assured, and in which alone, the only 
truth which mattered for the world had 
been for ever revealed. 

(ii.) It was highly significant that the 
results of Mr. Campbell’s free inquiry were 
distinctly a Theism, and a Christian 
Theism. It fortified one’s own results to 
find much the same elements at the end of 
an independent thinker’s inquiries. Mr. 
Campbell’s theology postulated a reality 
both for God and man, and interpreted 
the drama of existence in terms which 
involved the activity of both. It took 
thought not only for the life that now is, 
but the life to come, and found on moral 
and spiritual grounds the conditions by 
which life rose from lower to higher, from 
less to more, and the human reached out 
to and attained the divine. Righteousness, 
holiness, sin, moral responsibility, salva- 
tion, judgment, the indwelling of the 
divine within the human; the function of 
sacrifice ; the solidarity of the race; those 
so familiar terms all re-appeared as funda- 
mentals in that newest attempt to interpret 
the mystery of existence in relation to 
human life. The contents of those ideas 
were, indeed, developed on unconventional 
lines, but the categories of theology 
remained constant. The map of theology 
received no new territories, but the colour- 
ing was different. And it was a Christian 
Theism they had in Mr. Campbell’s results. 
In the New Theology Jesus Christ received 


a unique place as revealer of the nature of 


God. Mr. Campbell recognised the prin- 
ciple of the continuity of historical tradi- 
tion, and the values introduced into the 
world’s consciousness by the rise and 
development of Christianity. His example 
might serve to remind them of the truth 
to which Dr. Martineau once recalled 
them: ‘‘A religion that declines to be 
united with the past will hardly avail to 
combine men in the present; in ceasing to 
be historical, it loses its best hope of 
becoming social.”’ 

(ui.) The idea singled out by Mr. Camp- 
bell as the master-motive of the New 
Theology was the Immanence of God. In 
the light of that principle he was scornful 
of the popular theology ; only in so far as 
it accorded with that idea did he accept 
anything from the Christian tradition ; 
because of their apparent accord with that 
doctrine he was hospitable to the con- 
ceptions of physical science. The idea of 
immanence was, of course, nothing new, 
but it was only lately that theology had 
been open to any far-reaching accept- 
ance of it. In 1876 Dr. Martineau, 
referring to the conceptual changes 
necessitated by the developments of scien- 
tific theory, spoke of the need of emending 
curzent theology, and affirmed that among 
Unitarians, for the most part, the emenda- 
tion had long been made. Among them 


he said, ‘‘ God is conceived, not as ‘ First 
Cause’ prefixed to the scheme of things, 
but as Indwelling Cause pervading it, not 
excluded by ‘Secondary Causes,’ but 
coinciding with while transcending them ; 
as the One ever-living Objective Agency, 
the modes of which must be classified and 
interpreted by science in the outer field, 
by conscience in the inner.’? The change 
he noted as due to the lessened prominence 
of mechanical ideas, and the advance of 
physiology to a dominant position, substi- 
tuting ‘‘ the thought of life working from 
within for that of transitive impulse 
starting from without.’’ 

But it is one thing to grant the value of 
and a necessity for the idea of immanence 
in a theistic interpretation of the universe 
(from this point we give Mr. Weatherall’s 
paper verbatim); it is another thing to 
make it the single formula to unlock the 
mysteries of time, space, and Personality. 
That in God we live and move and have 
our being is a statement of daily Christian 
confession, but the immanence it involves 
does not exclude the personality of created 
minds. Now, the obvious criticism of Mr. 


Campbell’s application of his immanence 


formula is that in any sense worth mention- 


ing Personality disappears, from which a 


multitude of evils follows. 
Here we proceed from abstraction to 


abstraction; but one must try to give a 
Mr. Campbell, it 
so happens, is a disciple in a philosophical 
school which takes the fact of consciousness 


reason for this criticism. 


as the basis of reality. This is what Mr. 


Campbell means when he tells you (and 
you wondered what he meant), ‘‘I can 
think of existence only in terms of conscious 
ness ; nothing exists except in and for the 
‘* The universe is God’s thought 
You may 
recall the consequences to which the 
vigorous and rigorous application of this 


mind.’’ 
about Himself’’; and so on. 


principle leads, and how the recent psycho- 


logy of the subconscious mind is worked 
into the service (it really points the opposite 
the subconscious mind is not the 
deeper, but only the flabbier mind), and 
how at length the larger self of John Smith 
is defined as ‘‘ a perfect and eternal being 


way ; 


integral to the being of God.’’ 


Thus, by the use of the conception of 


the supreme reality of consciousness, Mr. 


Campbell is able to reach his doctrine of 
From this 
error flows all the individual peculiarities 
of Mr. Campbell’s theistic construction— 
the peculiarities, for instance, that would 


the identity of God and Man. 


prevent his book ‘from being looked on 
as an exposition of Unitarianism. Exist- 
ence being reduced to a form of thinking, 
the selfhood of man and of God disappears ; 
free will is reduced to an illusion; moral 
responsibility is wiped out; sin is only the 
absence of more abundant life-—a blunder, 
not a crime; and individual immortality, 
in any intelligible sense, is impossible. 
The difficulty which the ordinary reader, 
unused to philosophical terms, feels in the 
attempt to translate these individual pecu- 
hiarities into working thoughts is a real 
difficulty, and neither the school from 
which Mr. Campbell derived it nor® Mr. 
Campbell himself can state the doctrine 
in a form which is free from obscurity 
and ambiguity. The school itself has 
but a small following; its failure to 
commend itself to other thinkers qualified 


to test it is perhaps a hint of the destiny 
that waits its translators into the theo- 
logical gnosticism of the New Theology. 


Personality is wider than consciousness, 


and the reduction of Personality to any 
one manifestation of it necessarily leads 


to error. Mr. Campbell tries to get rid of 


the ordinary trichotomy—Reason, Feeling, 
and Willing ; but he is obliged to differen- 


tiate the unity he has taken such pains to 
secure, in his acceptance of the division 
body, soul, and spirit. It is not the only 
case where he gets in by the back door 
what he has previously thrown out of the 
window. (Another case is where, after 
overleaping logic to allow some free will, 
he withdraws it in the words, ‘‘ Whatever 
our moral freedom may be, it must consist 
with the all-directing universal will.) But 
consciousness by itself is not willing, and 
it is not feeling; and it is because the 
contents of religion so largely pass beyond 
knowing into these other regions that 
they require terms for their interpretation 
which the category of consciousness cannot 
supply. No juggling with the conception 
of consciousness wiil justify the translation 
of the conceptions of higher and lower, of 
more or less, of deeper and surface life, 
into moral terms; no self-limitations of 
the infinite could ever represent them- 
selves 
emotional realities like righteousness and 
love. 

Mr. Campbell’s own native ethical 
passion is sufficient to secure for himself a 
religion; and in everything he speaks or 
writes it enables him to produce a strong 
religious impression. It is for this reason 
that the New Theology has made a deep 
mark upon his public. It is manifest that 
he supposes his intellectual constructions 
supply him with the ethics he enforces so 
vigorously ; and he is not conscious how 
his evisceration of Personality, his re- 
duction of moral responsibility to a shadow, 
his Emersonian doctrine of sin, must cut 
the nerves of moral endeavour in those 
where affections are not pre-engaged on the 
side of the angels. We, like him, realise 
the urgency of the intellectual demand for 
unification ; and for theology we envy the 
success of the scientists in resolving the 
myriad phenomena of the universe into 
manifestations of an inherent unity. But 
the reduction of all existence to a drama 


of consciousness is not a procedure which . 
commends itself to us; nor, in spite of 


Mr. Campbell’s disclaimer, can we differen- 


tiate his results from Pantheism. And on. 


such a basis the very essentials of religious 
life must disappear in fact, if not in form. 
The consciousness of sin, the possibility of 
choosing the better way and leaving the 
worse, the thirst for a living God who is 
not simply an extension of our own 
finiteness, but an objective Personal Reality 
by whom, indeed, we live and move and 
have our being, but yet from whom, 
through moral transgression, we may be at 
times remote as well as near—these 
demand a justification which, from the 
first to the last page of ‘‘ The New Theo- 
logy,’’ we seek to find, but ever seek in 


vValn. 


Mr. Weatherall’s paper was followed by- 


another, on ‘‘ The Situation,’’ by the Rev. 


W. G. Tarrant, which appeared in last 
week’s INQUIRER, 


as manifestations of ethical or 
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Tue Discussion. 


The Rev. J. Pace Hoprs, who opened 
the discussion, said that the two most 
thoughtful papers to which they had 
listened would be extremely useful. Yet 
he was sorry that the New Theology was so 
much associated with Mr. Campbell’s 
name. It was only the enterprise of 
certain newspapers that had made the 
popular commotion. A little more atten- 
tion should go to the fact that before the 
New Theology was in the City Temple it 
was in Westminster Abbey, and had heen 
preached and printed by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce for years, and before that in 
Little Portland-street Chapel by Dr. Mar- 
tineau. The other day it was called the 
New Thought, now the New Theology. 
One word expressed it, and that was 
Evolution. There was a splendid truth in 
that idea, now so much emphasised, that 
the Universe was a manifestation of God, 
that all the life in the Universe was pro- 
duced by what one might dare to call the 
heart-throbs of the Everlasting Father. 
But when they said that, beautiful and 
true as it was, they were at once landed 
in tremendous troubles. For many mani- 
festations of the universe were ugly, so 
ugly that some had difficulty in saving 
their religion when they tried to be true to 
facts. This he illustrated by describing a 
wonderful little maggot, with its ‘* devil 
head ’’ ingeniously glued on to a lovely 
rosebud, ready to devour it when the time 
came. It was a symbol, he said, of what 
was going on in London and America, 
wherever there were sweaters and million- 
aires. The old theology had professed to 
know too much about God; the new 
theology spoke of religion as the soul’s 
response to the universe. To that he 
agreed, and laid emphasis on the truth 
that all sin was selfishness. They had 
to learn to work in harmony with the flow 
of life in the universe; That was religion, 
and the contrary was selfishness. 

The Rev. P. H. WickstTEEp said he 
had a strong impression that the moving 
spirit, the driving force in Mr. Campbeli’s 
work was not theological, speculative, or 
philosophical ; it arose from social and 
ethical passion of an extreme sincerity. 
He was intensely conscious of Dives and 
Lazarus; and the question of supreme 
interest was, What next? They had all 
at one time or another wakened to that 
contrast. It inspired them with a sense 
of something of supreme significance not 
to be acquiesced in. Mr. Campbell had 
got hold of the star. The question was, 
could he hitch his wagon to it? There 
was nothing new in his experience, but 
would anything new come of it? The 
immediate reaction was to say, ‘‘ what 
the churches stand for is sympathy and 
brotherhood. The theology taught by the 
churches is absolutely irrelevant.’? Then 
came the real point, What next? As to 
the progress of thought, they could not 
escape historical continuity. It did not 
sequire looking after. What they were 
most in earnest about was continuity of 
labours. There were two great thoughts 
at the root of the matter, the sense of the 
unity of the universe, and the sense of 
personality. Those were the two ruling 
motives, and there were no others. Every 
great man who had stirred the world was 
religious with those two things in vivid 


consciousness. Aquinas and Augustine 
were as pantheistic as any, but theistic as 
well. Their friend Herbert Rix, who for 
years had been trying on metaphysical 
lines to get at some harmony between the 
two, said to him a few hours before his 
death, ‘‘ Man must always be dualistic. 
Monism is for God.’? Mr. Campbell was 
pantheistic and monistic in his theory, 
but he was theistic and dualistic when he 
felt the stirring of the social passion and 
wanted to fight with all his might agains” 
the evil. The great experiences of life 
were being constantly renewed. Man was 
stirred to his very depths by two passions, 
the sense of unity, which justified and 
glorified the whole of life, and the love of 
Justice, which made him fight to the death 
against things which his philosophy of 
religion declared to be a revelation of God. 

The Rev. C. A. GREavEs agreed with Mr. 
Hopps’s plea for more reticence. Even 
for the maggot on the rose there might be 
something to be said. Hereafter from a 
higher standpoint we should understand 
more of the mysteries of life. 

The Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH thought 
the two papers had taken that movement 
much less seriously than it deserved from 
the intellectual point of view. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s philosophy was not his own particular 
production, and had as its exponents 
some of the finest and profoundest minds 
of modern times. After Aristotle there 
was no mind with a profounder grasp of 
reality than the mind of Hegel, and in 
England to-day he held that the pro- 
foundest tendency of thought had its 
origin and inspiration in Hegel. That 
was true also of America, where no thinker 
was more illuminating than Royce. He 
was himself in sympathy with the point of 
view of Mr. Campbell. Those who took a 
position contrary to that of Hegel, Caird, 
and Haldane did not give them an alterna- 
tive, and gave them no help to solve that 
most difficult of all problems, of the one 
and the many. 

Mr. A. G. PEaston, said that as rational 
beings they must rest in dualism. The 
human mind could not grasp the absolute. 

The Rev. C. Harerove added a word 
as to the nature of freedom of speech in 
religion, which was something more than 
freedom of thought. 

The Rev. H. Rawrines for the consola- 
tion of those who were not expert philoso- 
phers quoted Mr. Bradley’s definition, 
who said that philosophy was the finding 
of bad reasons for what you believe an 
instinct; but the finding of those bad 
reasons was also an instinct. What they 
had to do was to make a choice between 
the instincts, and lay the chief stress upon 
those deeper instincts for which they tried 
to find reasons. They would not, as Mr. 
Wicksteed had so powerfully shown, get a 
perfect systematisation of instincts. The 
difficulty was to keep a balance between 
them. In their congregations there were 


‘those who always dwelt on the pantheistic 


instinct, which led to quietism; but, on 
the other hand, there were those whose 
only interest was in the more definite, and, 
as they said, the practical questions of l'fe. 
The great problem was to harmonis: the 
regard for those two deep instincts ; but 
they ought not to let the difficulty trouble 
them over much. 


ference to a close humorously declined the 
task of summing up the discussion, and 
expressed their warm thanks to the two 
readers of the papers. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 
AnnuaL MEETING. 


Tue annual meeting of the Central Postal 
Mission and Unitarian Workers’ Union 
was held at Essex Hall on Thursday after- 
noon in Whit week. : 

Mrs. W. BLake Opcers presided, and in 
her opening address spoke of Postal Mis- 
sion workers as ministers to a scattered 
flock, who were constantly cheered by 
letters from those to whom they ministered 
and made to feel that it was a very real help » 
they were giving to hungry souls. The 
quiet work done by the mission at many 
centres was helping wonderfully to spread 
far and wide the simple faith they held so 
dear. 

Miss FLtorencE Hit, the hon. secretary, 
read passages from the report, which had 
been printed and circulated. It recorded a 
large amount of work done, both by the 
Central Postal Mission and fifteen other 
missions, including Bombay and Mel- 
bourne, affiliated to the central society, 
and told of the progress of the Suffolk Vil- 
lage Mission at Bedfield. There was also 
a report of the work in Denmark and 
Holland. 

Miss Erne. Lake presented the accounts, 
which showed £30 4s. 2d. transferred from 
the general fund to the Suffolk Village 
Mission account. That brought the total 
of the general expenditure up to £121 3s. 7d. 
and there was a balance of £12 16s. 5d. in 
hand. Annual subscriptions amounted to 
£117 7s. 6d.; subscriptions.to the Village 
Mission Fund amounted to £56 3s. 6d. ; 
donations to £21 Is. 9d.; grants from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
for Bedfield and Framlingham, £40; 
expenditure £157 Is. 

The adoption of the report and accounts 
was moved by Mrs. Joun Lewis, of 
Pontypridd, and seconded by Miss Ciara 
Lucas, who congratulated the society on 
its achievements, and especially because it 
was a women’s ministry, embracing a 
church of some 2,000 souls, and, as the 
correspondence showed, a universal and 
cosmopolitan church. It had also this ad- 
vantage over other ministries, that all the 
members were interested. 

Miss Tacart, the president, said that 
year after year they had the same things to 
say, but with an ever-widening sphere and 
a growing interest. When they found 
that they were giving help and comfort to 
human beings, they felt it to be invaluable 
work of which they could not grow tired. 
She referred with special satisfaction to the 
Postal Mission work Mr. Shinde and Mr. 
Sukhtankar were doing in India, and to Mr. 
Shinde’s mission to the depressed classes 
of his countrymen. She also referred to 
the Van Mission as likely.to be of great help. 
At Bedfield they saw what the Village 
Mission could accomplish in the lives of the 
people, and she hoped it would soon be 
not the only mission of its kind they had to 
support. 

Mr. R. NEWELL, the village missionary, 
appealed for further help towards the 
building of the new room at Bedfield, for 


The Presipent in bringing the con-) which £22 had come in. It would cost 
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much more than that. The social and 
educational work in the village was greatly 
appreciated by the people. 

Miss O. M. Rawtines told of the work of 
the Liverpool Postal Mission, and the 
steady increase of applications for litera- 
ture, which showed how much the work 
was needed. The correspondence often 
revealed pitiable circumstances, especially 
of the poverty of ministers unable to buy 
books, and deeply grateful for the litera- 
ture they were able to send. They very 
soon discovered when correspondents had 
ulterior motives. The great majority were 
genuine seekers for light and sympathy. 
The best part of the work was often 
through the personal touch with their cor- 
respondents. The warmest appreciation 

* was expressed of the literature, and with 
those who had drifted away from orthodox 
moorings, what was clutched at as a plank 
of deliverance proved to be a veritable life- 
boat, which bore them safely into the 
desired haven of rest. 

The Rev. C. Roper called attention to 
the transfer of £30 from the general fund 
to the Bedfield Mission. He thought the 
money given for Postal Mission work 
should all be used for that purpose. As to 
the Village Mission, what was the Hastern 
Union doing ? 

Miss Hitu explained that ‘‘ other prac- 
tical and pioneer Unitarian missionary 
work ’’ was distinctly included among the 
objects of the society, and while money 
specially given for the Village Mission 
could not be transferred to general pur- 
poses, the general fund was certainly legiti- 
mately used for that special work. It was 
not lack of money that hindered the exten- 
sion of their Postal Mission, but lack of 
workers. 

The Rey. J. Brrxs, on behalf of the 
Eastern Union, expressed high appreciation 
of the Postal Mission work, and especially 
of the mission work at Bedfield. 

Miss Emity SHARPE suggested that a 
classified list of the books most in demand 
among the people would be helpful to have. 

The resolution wa; unanimously passed. 

On the motion of the Rey. J. B. Hicuam, 
seconded by Mrs. H. Rutt, the officers 
and committee were appointed. 

Miss H. M. Jounson, in the absence of 
Mrs. Hodgson Pratt, who telegraphed that 
she was prevented from being present as she 
had hoped, moved :— 

‘“ The members and friends of the Cen- 
tral Postal Mission and Unitarian Workers’ 
Union assembled at this meeting, welcome 
the forthcoming second Peace Congress of 
the Nations at the Hague as a further step 
in the direction of international goodwill 
and understanding. They heartily con- 
gratulate the Premier and the British 
Government on their desire to secure a 
discussion upon the vital topic of the 
limitation of armaments by international 
agreement. 

‘* In accordance with the humane prin- 
ciples of religion, they call upon their 
members, and supporters, to strengthen 
the hands of those who are striving to sub- 
stitute the reign of law and moral force, for 
reliance on physical force, in cases of inter- 
national misunderstanding and dispute.’’ 

She said that in this matter even small 
steps forward were worth while. The war 
fever was the most catching of all. They 
had to find out the causes of it, as doctors 


did with other fevers, and so prevent it. 
One great cause was distrust among the 
nations, for which the newspapers were 
largely responsible. They could at least 
avoid the papers which traded in ex- 
aggerated sensations, which led directly 
to the war fever. Much was being done to 
overcome the old prejudice of nationalism. 
At an international congress on temperance 
last year, in Boston, she had seen in Tre- 
mont Temple the beautiful motto, ‘‘ No 
more strangers and foreigners,” and had 
noted its effect upon the delegates gathered 
there from many lands. Women could 
help especially in the home, if not in 
school, to infuse a more humane and reli- 
gious spirit into the children. They who 
believed in the universal Fatherhood of God 
should be leaders in that great work for 
peace among men. 

Mrs. Tucker seconded, and Mr. J. 
SHIPPEN supported the resolution, which 
was unanimously passed, and after the 
concluding vote of thanks, moved by the 
Rey. T. P. Spzppine, tea was served. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ere Se 

Acton.—The anniversary services last Sun- 
day, May 26, conducted by the Rey. A. Hurn, 
were well attended. On Wednesday evening a 
socia] meeting was keld to celebrate this first 
anniversary. After a sociable prelude, with tea 
and coffee, the chair was taken by Mr. John 
Harrison, President of the London District 
Unitarian Socicty, who, after an opening hymn, 
gave a sympathetic address. The Revs. W.C. 
Pope (Lewisham), Felix Taylor (Richmond), and 
A. Hucn also spcke, the speeches being inter- 
spersed with songs by several friends. A vote 
of thanks, moved by Mr. B. Athawes, and 
seconded by Mr. J. A. Barnes, and the benedic- 
tion, pronounced by Mr. Hurn, brought the 
very interesting and encouraging meeting to a 
close. 

Bolton: Bank-street (Appointment).— 
Mr. Felix Holt, B.A., of Manchester College, 
Oxford, has been appointed assistant-minister, 
and will enter on his duties at the beginning of 
July. 

Chatham.—The Hamond Hill Literary and 
Dramatic Society has just coneluded a very 
successful session of study of the English poets, 
At the weekly meetings papers have been read 
on selected authors, followed by recitals from 
their werks; a portion of every evening was 
devoted to elocutionary practice, the class enjoy- 
ing the privilege of assistance from a trained 
elocutionist, Mrs. Montague; while another 
feature has been exercise in the creative imagin- 
ation by the production of original brief 
contributions under the editorship of Mr. Drury. 
Mr. A. KE. Crawshaw has ably served as general 
secretary. The fRev. J. Tyssul Davis, who is 
now giving an interesting course of evening 
sermons ‘on the plays of Shakespeare, has just 
been made the recipient of a beautiful black 
silk gown from a member, the event coinciding 
with another gracious gift of a microscope and a 
microscopic camera from the Emerson Corre- 
spondence Class, with members in every part of 
Great Britain, of which for some years Mr. Dayis 
has been the presiciig genius. 

Derby.—At the recent annual general meet- 
ing of the Friar-gate congregation, Mr, J. 
Larratt, the warden, presided, and a satisfactory 
report was presented. Recent improvements 
had involved a considerable debt, which it was 
hoped soon to wipe out. The occasion was 
taken to make a presentation of a tea and 
coffee service to Mr. and Mis. W. D. Fritchley, 
in recognition of Mr. Fritchley’s long and 
faithful services to the congregation. The 
Rev. I. 8, Lang Buckland, who made the pre- 
sentation, said that he had been to them an 
excellent and most competent treasurer. Mr. 
F. Bullock and Mr, James Harwood also spoke, 
and Mr. Fritchley made a suitable response. 

Godalming.—The annual szhool festival and 
flower services 2b Meadrow Chapel were held on 
Sunday week. The preacher, afternoon and 
evening, was the Rev. Priestley Prime, of 
Brighton, and the string band assisted in the 


music. A hamper of flowers, gathered by the 
children, was afterwards sent to the Hast Lon- 
don Hospital for Children. On the following 
Wednesday the string band concert of sacred 
music was held in the chapel, and there was a 
large and appreciative audience. 

Manchester: Longsight (Farewell and 
Presentation’.—On Sunday last, May 26, the 
Rev. H. J. Rossington preached his farewell 
sermon, marking the close of a pastorate extend- 
ing over a period of nearly six years. At a social 
gathering held the following evening in the Gas- 
kell Hall, opportunity was taken of presenting 
him with framed copies of Raphacl’s ‘ Sistine 
Madonna,”’ and Millais’ «The Huguenot.” Each 
of the pictures bears a tablet testifying the re- 
gard and esteem jin which Mr. Rossington is 
held by his Longsight friends. Mr, John Heys 
made the presentation, and Mr. Rossington 
suitably responded. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The services at the 
Church of the Divine Unity last Sunday were 
conducted by the Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, of 
Leicester, who spoke in the morning cn “ The 
Power of the Spiril,” and ‘n the evening on 
“The Religion of Martineau.” Miss von 
Petzold has returned from her visit to Berlin, 
where one of her lectures appears to have been 
followed by a somewhat hysterical outburst on 
the part of a male fanatic, and other orthodox 
protests. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—The anniversary 
services of the Old Meeting House Sunday-school 
were held on Sunday last, the Rev. G. Pegler 
being the preacher. Special hymns were sung 
by the children. In the evening the con- 
gregation was a large one, and the collections 
showed considerable advance on last year. 

Newport, Mon.—Last Sunday the services 
were conducted by Mrs. Page Hopps, whose 
visit attracted good congregations, the evening 
attendance being well above the average. Mrs. 
Hopps’ discourses were so acceptable as to lead 
many who heard her to express their desire 
that our pulpits should be more frequently 
occupied by lady preachers. Next Sunday Dr. 
Bimal Ghosh, M.A., will pay a return visit to 
the Newport Church. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Union (Resigna- 
tion).—The Rey. Henry Cross, the assistant 
district minister of the Yorkshire Union, has 
intimated his decision to terminate his engage- 
ment at the end of September. Mr. Cross will 
be free to consider a new appointment. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterneon. 


bee 
SUNDAY, June 2. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Hurn. Evening subject, “The Oxford 
Movement, ”’ 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesse HrprErson, 


\ 


Sunday School Anniversary, 3, Mr. Joun 
HARRISON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuckur, M.A. 


- Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Etfra-road, 


1] and 7, Rey. H. W. Perris. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DarLyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. H. Wicxsrsxp, M.A. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Frreston. 
Forest Gate, corner cf Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. 1H. Rawtres, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTIL. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. A. J. 
CLARKE. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 


Rey. EB. Savenr-Hicks, M.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. Hanxrnson. 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 


Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porg. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Horrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, M.A. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenks JoNzEs. 

11:15 

and 7, Rev. Frerrx Taytor, B.A. 


Stepney Green, College Chapel. 11], Mr. W. R. 


Marsuatt, and 7,, Mr. C. E. Maurice, 
Address on Peaze. 
Stoke Newington Green, 

FB. W. G. Foar, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. PHAaRAon, 
and 6.30, Mr. T. Exuior. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
., Hill, 11, Sir Txomas E. Furuer, K.C.M.G., 
and 7, Mr. EpwaRpD CaPLETON. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
George CrircHiey, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery. 
a 
é ROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE Lt. 
Buacxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGee. 
BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 
BovurNeEmMovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Crrepie Jonss, M.A. 
Briauron, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Priusttey Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

Cameripcs, Assembly Hall, 11.30, Rev. W. G. 
TaRRANT, B.A. 

Cantersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Suiru: 


11.15 and 7, Dr. 


_ CuxsrEer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A. Grvever, B.A.- 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J.J. Martrn, 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. FE. 
L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD von PertTzoLD, 


Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHArnLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-strect Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roserrts. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Prof. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 

Marvsronn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FarQuHARSON. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. . 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
Hunter. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarzoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTtwxELL Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Mecting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEAspALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittiam AGar. 

SovuruEnD, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

SoorHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O'Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, ll, ‘‘The Changing Views of the 
Changeless Christ,’’ and 6,30, *‘ A Growing 
Church,’? Mr. G. Warp. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawks. 


—_>—_— 


IRELAND. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
H. Vance, B.D. 
cue ee 
WALES. 
AsrrystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
oe Cee, Wiest 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Capetown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMsDEN BALMFORTS. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS—REvV. W. 
G. Tarrant (from 4, Geraldine Road) 
53, Westover Road, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_—_— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departmente 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ANTED, for Bolton, a Lady, as 

LADY HELP or Nursery Governess. 

Good needlewoman essential. — Full _par- 

ticulars, B. H.. Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


Hoe and Part-Companion 
to Widow Lady (in Kent) ; salary £18.— 
Apply, with references, age, and experience, to 
phe ae Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


£ { NTENTE CORDIALE,” 15, Boule- 

vard, Saint Germain, Paris— Young 
Parisian Lady, best Society, seeks situation in 
English family au pair three months. Pupil 
Ecole Beaux Arts, Paris, she could give draw- 
ing lessons, as well as French conversation. 
Understands English. References: Pasteurs 
Roberty, Stapfer, Réville. 


DEATH. 


Mircuety.—On May 24, at Hulme Barracks 
Hospital (whilst on furlough from India) 
Corporal Harold Newman Mitchell, age 30, 
King's Shropshire Light Infantry, sou of the 
late Rev. William Mitchell, of Sale, and 
Mrs. Mitchell, of 64, Palmerston-street, Moss 
Side, Manchester. 


Board and Residence, 


— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, ‘West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with sccess to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pococg. 


GT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 

tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clagg 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisino. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, batbing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midjands, and the North. From £1 15s. 0d. 
weekly. Prospectus from ProprieTor. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 

L Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 

nished, with or without attendance, for 

July, August and September,—Apply, Rev. 
C. J. STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

: MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.— Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ae SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SouTuPort. 
; PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the reflnements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “ Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Miligate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, i 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


18 meee GROVE, HENLEAGE, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by 
boat and rail to places of historical interest. 


HE “CLIFFS HEALTH RESORT,” 


near Folkestone, receives Patients and 
Visitors. The house overlooks the sea and 
Warren. Quiet rest and medical care. Pre- 
scribed dietary (including uric-acid-free diet). 
Large private grounds ; golf, tennis, billiards. 
Delightful rambles and wa!ks. Sea bathing, 
fishing, and boating. For prospectus and terms 
apply Medical Superintendent. 


OUTH DOWNS.—Front Bed and 

Sitting Rooms offered for Summer 
Season. Charming village, containing Uni- 
tarian Chapel. 14 miles from Station.—Mrs. 
ANDREWS, Northfield, Ditchling, Hassocks. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


2 HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


fa This well - appointed and commodious Hote 
| bas passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms — 
sq Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, Ba 
= Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard & 
# Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; && 
mi Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from ® 
“1 3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge tors 
® Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
% and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day.# 
e Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. : 
by Telegraphic Address; “ Bookcraft,” London. 
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NEW GRAVEL 


PIT CHURCH, HACKNEY. 


A BAZAAR AND COUNTRY FAIR 


WILL BE HELD ON 


JUNE 5th and 6th, 1907, 


from 3.30 to I0 o'clock, 


AT THE 
KING'S HALL, HOLBORN RESTAURANT (Newton Strset Entrance) 
To celebrate the Jubilee of the present Church aad in aid of the Guarantee Fund. 
Sn ec a a a ag gE 
The BAZAAR will be opened on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5th, at 330, by 


LADWZT DUNRNING-LAWHRENCE,, 


Chairman: 


Dr. W. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C. 


The National Anthem will be sung by MADAME MARIAN McKENZIE. 
On THURSDAY, JUNE 6th, at 3.30, by 


OSWALD NETTLEETOLDBb, 
JOHN HARRISON, Esq. 


Chairman: 


Esq. 


The National Anthem will be sung by MISS LILIAN TURNBULL. 


Neen cease eee ee A 
A splendid selection of Plain and Waney Goods, Pottery, Foreign Curios, and Silver on Sale at reason- 


able prices : 
Mr. CLAYTON’S Orchestra Dutch Auctions, &c. 


PRICE OF TICKETS:—June 5th—3 30 to 6 p.m...2/6 (admitting on 2nd day also), 
June 6th—3.30 to 6 p.m....1/- 


Frequent Concerts and Entertainments, Lightning Sketches by Miss A. M. 


ODGERS 


After 6 p.m....4/= 


After 6 p.m....6d. 


To be had from the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. Miss WHITEHEAD, 63, The Commov, Upper 
Clapton, N.E., or any of the Stallholders. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


AN APPEAL, 


TH E COM I NG DAY. GLANRHONDDA WELSH UNITARIAN 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE 


Contents for JUNE. 
A Little Portland Street Discourse. 
The Bible or God? 
Mr. R. J. Campbell's Teachings. 
Christ on the Frontier. 
An Ideal Religion for Schools. 
Frederic Harrison’s New Book. 
The Suffrage for Women. 
The Colonial Offer—A Sham. 
Thoughts for To-Day. 
Notes by the Way. 
Gems “ of Purest Ray Serene.” 


A. C. FIFIE;p, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


Dundee Unitarian. Christian Church. 


N APPEAL is made by the Com- 

mittee of theabove Church for Donations 
towards the cost of Cleaning and Repairing 
the Building, and making some_necessary 
alterations to the Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus. The total cost of the work will 
be £250, towards which the McQuaker Trus- 
tees have premised £100. The congregation, 
which is wholly composed of working people, 
has subscribed £45, while donations to the 
amount of £30 have already been received. 
Any donations towards the balance of £75 
will be gratefully received by— 

REV. HENRY WILLIAMSON, 
13, Cowper Street, Lochee, Dundee, 


DR. JOHN K. WOOD, 
1, Aberlemno Terrace, Ferth Rd., Dundee. 


GERERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


(CONSTITUTED 1653.) 

THE CONIGRE CHAPEL, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 
June 4 and 5, 1907.—TuEspAy, June 4, at 4 30. 
Tea at 5.45. Committee of Whole Assembly, 
cn ‘Forward Movement”; address, Rev. W. 
Harvey Smith. At 7.30, Annual Assembly 
Sermon, by Rev. Walter Reynolds, B.A. ; 
Devotional part of Service by Rev. F. Teasdale 
Reed; brief Communion Service at close, 
WepneEspay, June 5, at 1035, President's 
Address, by Rev. J. A. Brinkworth. At 11, 
Annual Business Session ; 115, Luncheon. At 
7.30 p.m., Young People’s Meeting ; Chairman, 
Rev. J. Wain. Speakers—Rev. C. A. Giniver, 
B.A, J. A. Brinkworth, Walter Reynolds, 
B.A., S. Burrows. Geo. Lansdowne, and J. H. 
Smith. C. A. Hoppinort, Secretary. 


“TMHE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—Is. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, 


or, 


CHAPEL, 
PENTRE, RHONDDA VALLEY. 


pase above Chapel was built in 1895, as a 

result of the Missionary efforts of the 
Rev. Wm. Griffiths, Ph.D.,B.D. The cost of 
the building was £860, of which the sum of 
£260 was collected at the opening, leaving a 
debt of £600; a mortgage for this amount 
was obtained. In 1902, with the he'!p of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, this was reduced 
to £450. 

The Congregation is almost entirely com- 
posed of miners. 

The Church in its early career was minis- 
tered to by the Revs. Ivor Davies and D. G. 
Rees, now of Bridgend, and up to December, 
1905, by the Rev. D. Rhoslwyn Davies. 

I visited the members on Decembir Ist 
last, and after due enquiry I was convinced 
that until this heavy debi was removed it 
was utter:y impossible for the friends at 
Pentre to make satisfactory progress. 

The Congregation has held together bravely 
under very trying circumstances, and with a 
full knowledge of the position I unhesitatingly 
appeal to the Unitarian Public for help to 
place this promising outpost on a firmer basis. 

Lewis N. WILurAms, 
President of the South Last Wales 
Unitarian Society. 
List of Donations will appear in next week's 
issuc. 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. duper, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CrecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastie, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss Onmn. 
SrEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 
| 10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years, 

110/01 4/1/0560 21010. 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, -Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free, 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


IVINGTON=: CHAP H Ils—The 
Annual*Sunday School Sermons will be 
preached on Sunday, June 2, 1907, by tke Rev. 
W. CorpEtanD Bowlr, of London. Services 
at 3 o’clock and 6.30 p.m. Tea in the interval 
in the schoolroom at a charge of 6d, each. 


E. NORMAN REED @& CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 


—~e— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRL. 
HieuaatEe, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Lin1An Taxzor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Beard of Musicians, 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


\ A JILLASTON SCHOOL,NAN TWICHL 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the School, on Tuesday, July 2. 
—For particulars of this and of admission 


on the FOUNDATION, apply to the Heap 


MASTER. 


OMERVILLE SCHOO], 
: ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing ser. ‘Vhorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


LYDE HOUSE SCHOOL, Oxford- 

road, Reading. Boarding and Day School 

for Girls, Preparatory Class for Little Boys. 
Principals—The Misses SKINNER. 

Sound Education. Careful Moral Trainicg. 

Preparation for Examinaticns. 

Gymnastics and Physical Drill. 

Prospectus on application. Half TermJune 1/1. 


ILIAN PHILLIPS, L.R.A.M., ex- 

Stacent B.A.M., teaches PIANOFORTE 
and HARMONY. Highest testimonials.—80, 
Windsor-read, Forest Gat, i. 


(\ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION CON- 

FERENCE, College Chape!, Stepney 
Green, EK. Sunday Afternoon, Juue 2ud, five 
o'clock. Subject: “Peace,” introduced ly 
Mr. CuHas. Weiss. Friends and inquirers 
heartily welcome. 


Cerms for Adverfisemcuis. 


——<~— 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
fo appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


PER PaGE 
HALF-PAGE .w. 
Per COLUMN... eee 
IncH IN COLUMN .. oe 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births,Marriages, Deaths,6d.per line. Minimum charge,\/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 


3 insertions charged as 2 
tte arta aaa 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER 10 
be made io E, KENNEDY, 3, Essew-street,Stiond, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
Pee dn AM ln ee a eR Es 5 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -strees, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JON HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, June 1, 1907. , 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Two specially disappointing announce- 
ments were made this week as to forth- 
coming legislation. There will be no 
relief, apparently, to passive resisters 
until an inclusive Education Bill can be 
introduced, which is impossible this year. 
Mr. McKenna hopes to introduce a Bill 
before long to free teachers’ colleges from 
religious tests, but for the rest we must 
possessour souls in such patience as we have. 
The question of licensing, also, is found to be 
too large to be dealt with this year, and so 
far as new legislation is concerned the 
** Cry of the Children ’’ must go up without 
avail at present. If we could be sure that 
in each case the law to be made will be a 
thorough-going measure of reform, we 
might all be gainers by this delay. Let 
us hope it will be so. 


THE action of the Preston Town Council 
in forcing upon the schools a syllabus of 
religious teaching which is undisguisedly 
of a ‘‘Church’’ character looks like 
precipitating a severe struggle, and it will 
be seen whether Mr. McKenna can, or really 
cannot, find a remedy. The local Non- 

_conformists are banding themselves together 
to resist, not passively, It is felt that 
submission to the scheme laid down by the 
council would entirely subvert the inten- 
tion of their schools, and there is talk of 
closing these for a lengthened period— 
a policy which, if carried out, would at any 
rate be deplorable from the point of view 
of the local education authority and pro- 
bably from that of the parents. The in- 
tolerable character of the Acts at present 


in force could ask for no plainer demon- 
stration. Teachers are practically in- 
formed that they must accept the sectarian 
syllabus or go elsewhere, and the party that 
happens to be in a majority is supposed to 
be doing right if it takes public money for 
its denominational advantage. Of course, 
we pointed this out as a danger when the 
Acts were being framed ; to-day the wrong 
is a glaring reality. Perhaps Preston will 
force the supiner friends of religious 
liberty to realise what is at stake. 


Goop can scarcely fail to result from the 
visit of British journalists to Germany. 
The guests have been welcomed with the 
warm and friendly hospitality which char- 
acterises our neighbours in their private 
life, and the highest official sanction is 
credited to this mission by its reception 
by the Emperor. From city to city, from 
Berlin in Prussia of the north, to Bavarian 
Munich, so famed for its city brewery, in 
the south, have the journalists of Britain 
moved, saying good to and hearing good 
from the journalists of Germany. And now 
the editors and leading writers of many 
papers will count friends among the writers 
of the sister land, so that they will be 
stronger to show the current of hate which 
pours out from the baser newspaper offices 
of London or Berlin, or the other cities. 
The German people, as we know, have no 
quarrel with us, and the English people are 
not enemies of Germany. Every action 
is to be welcomed and widely chronicled 
which enhances the power of the men of 
goodwill in either land. 


One of the most significant events at the 
Friends’ yearly meeting was the proposing 
of a new minute by Seebohm Rowntree, 
author of ‘*‘ York: a Study of Town 
Poverty.’’ For those of our readers who 
are not well acquainted with Quakers’ 
procedure, we may preface this suggested 
minute with an explanation. The minutes 
are twelve in number, and deal not only 
with specifically religious, but with such 
secular matters as the making of wills, and 
one of these is read out by the clerk of each 
local meeting once a month, at the close 
of the worship. Now for the new sug- 
gestion :—‘‘ Is the condition of the poor 
around you a matter of solicitude on your 
part ? Do you realise that it is contrary 
to the will of your Heavenly Father that 
so many of your fellow-creatures should be 
living in ‘conditions which debar them 
from spiritual, mental and physical growth, 
and are you doing your duty in social 
work ?’’ There was opposition to the 
proposal, and, according to the custom of 
the Friends, no vote was taken upon it, and 
the query was deferred. But it served. to 


give point and solemnity to the social dis- 
cussions which were such a feature of the 
yearly meeting. 


THE various reports of those who attended 
the Mow Cop centenary meetings of the 
Primitive Methodists agree very well in 
regard to the immense numbers gathered 
together, the spirit of cheer and enthusiasm 
among the people, and the historic vindi- 
cation which the founders of Primitive 
Methodism have received, by the mere 
possibility of such a celebration. If, at the 
same time, we are reminded by the very 
features of the celebration itself of the dan- 
ger of which the Wesleyan Conference 
apprehended from the camp meeting; if 
some things reminded one of a religious 
picnic, the other things—the shows, and 
the shooting galleries that took advantage 
of the crowds and the excitement—rather 
suggested the Vanity Fair which the true 
spirit of Methodism has always opposed : 
the decision of the Conference is not thereby 
justified. The danger lest his work should 
be confounded with that of Beelzebub never 
held back the hand of Christ; the disad- 
vantage of being slandered as a man of 
doubtful company and worldly habits never 
checked his sociality. He trusted God and 
defied the demons. Who can do better ? 


A LETTER in the Methodist Times concern- 
ing the Methodist ministry in Canada, 
contains several suggestions and statements 
that are of interest only or mainly to the 
Methodist public. One item may be worth 
a moment’s consideration to others. We 
quote the exact words of the letter with 
the curious parenthesis as we find it 
printed: ‘‘ The Methodist ministry here 
closes its doors on the man who smokes a 
little (I have never yet felt free to condemn 
a man for not smoking); but when a 
brother possesses the other necessary 
qualifications, and is refused on this ground 
alone, then the idea becomes monstrous. 
They have no use for him—no use for such 
men as the late princely orator Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, or loving, eloquent 
Peter Mackenzie!’’ The silly season not 
having yet set in we have no intention of 
starting a controversy on the question of 
smoking. But the criticism which the 
English writer has made on the Canadian 
custom does suggest the unsatisfactory 
nature of all merely negative tests when we 
are dealing with Christian work and Christ- 
ian workers. Our churches in particular 
ought never to forget that they are engaged 
in the work ofa great reformation ; that the 
re-statement of Christianity which they are 
trying to make involves the profoundest 
distinctions; that the application of 
Christianity, as they present it, to politics 
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and to every day life will involve the most 
sweeping reforms that can well be con- 
ceived; and that the main questions to be 
settled in choosing friends and fellow 
workers are these: can they help us to 
formulate and to explain the Christianity 
we wish to teach; can they do anything to 
bring about the reformation we seek to 
establish ? Seeking first the kingdom of 
God, we shall be less liable to make any very 
bad blunders in regard to the smaller 
details of life and conduct. 

Tue London Missionary Society is pass- 
ing through one of the periodical financial 
crises which have long been accepted by 
the directors as a part of their settled policy. 
The secret of the difficulty is a very simple 
one, namely, that the interest felt by the 
churches at home in foreign missions does 
not expand equally with the liabilities 
which are incurred. In the past this prac- 
tice of allowing debt to accumulate and 
then of obtaining enhanced subscriptions 
by fervent appeals has enjoyed a momen- 
tary success, and there is little doubt but 
that the deficit of the present year (some 
£12,000) will be wiped off. But the affairs 
of the society are becoming seriously em- 
barrassed, as may be judged from Sir Albert 
Spicer’s declaration that whatever happens 
the society must not be suffered to become 
bankrupt. However, for the meantime, 
the directors have refused to reduce expen- 
diture, which would mean reducing the 
number of missionaries, and an amendment 


by Rev. A. J. Viner, in favour of prudent 
finanoo was doefoated,_ Still the discon- 


certing fact remains that the interest on 
debt already consumes funds that might 
provide three new missionaries. 


THE Christian World, which bears its age 
so buoyantly, does not yield to any of our 
religious periodicals in vigour and interest, 
perhaps because it is an interdenominational 
rather than a denominational organ. Just 
now a series of articles is appearing in its 
columns to which we direct attention of 
our readers. The writer is T. E. Ruth, of 
Liverpool, and his subject, ‘‘ The Congre- 
gational Revolt against Independency,”’ 
The difficulties of weak churches, the 
misery of tenuous, ministerial stipends, and 
kindred topics are discussed, and a plea 
is put in for a ‘‘ Christian communism,”’ as 
a return to primitive Christian ideals. 
But not only is it urged that there should 
be common action between churches of 
the same name, but further amalgamation 
of denominational interests :— 

‘© Jt is, perhaps, too soon to urge it yet, 
but surely the time is coming when both 
sections of Congregationalism will amal- 
gamate. I may be too sangiune, but it 
seems to me that there is a modus operandi 
honourable to both denominations. The 
Baptists would regard faith in Jesus Christ 
as the door of admission into the church 
and give to baptism its true spiritual sig- 
nificance of individual loyalty, and Con- 
gregationalists would not use water in 
connection with their service of infant 
dedication, in which they so beautifully 
recognise the sanctity of human life. 
Against a united Congregationalism no 
enemy could stand. Within it no problem 
could long remain unsolved. Before it 
there would be glorious service and certain 
victory.”” 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Toe June Contemporary opens with 
two articles on Germany and England 
which ought to be of real service in counter- 
acting the evil influence of the mischief- 
makers between the two countries, and 
there is the second of Mr. Wybergh’s 
articles on ‘* Imperial Organisation and the 
Colour Question.’’ This is his conclusion :— 

‘“ Without justice the Empire will 
inevitably collapse; without the freest 
national and racial developments it will 
not be worth preserving. No nation 
worthy of the name was ever yet built 
upon the exploitation of lower races: 
the system of a white aristocracy and a 
coloured working class of non-citizens 
has failed wherever it has been tried, and 
will always fail if anything beyond the 
mere production of wealth is required. 
The admission of coloured races to citizen- 
ship and social equality in a democracy 
is no less disastrous, and there is no future 
for a race of half-breeds. The alternative 
is, first, segregation to be achieved at any 
hazard and at all costs; but to be carried 
out under the most various conditions 
and by the most various means. Then 
come correlation, adjustment, and specialis- 
ation, and then the birth of the true 
World-State as a self-conscious organisa- 
tion, no longer great by reason of its mass 
alone. No doubt this condition cannot 
be brought about without great effort 
and self-sacrifice, and no doubt the bare 
idea of such a scheme will be labelled 
impracticable and visionary by the faint- 
hearted, the lover of precedent, and the 
self-interested ; yet the Empire is built 
upon effort and sacrifice, not on self- 
interest. But in this greater matter, as 
in the details of the South African problem, 
objections and fears are useless and even 
ridiculous ; we must find a way or perish. 
They who temporise and try to evade 
the difficulty, no less than they who say 
it is insoluble, are unworthy of the race 
to which they belong, and of the Empire 
which the valour of self-sacrifice of better 
men than themselves have given them 
for an heritage.’’ 

Note, also, Mr. Chiozza Money’s brief 
article on ‘‘ The Investments of the Masses.” 

Dr. Hastings Rashdall contributes a 
most interesting article on ‘‘ The Alleged 
Immanence of God,’’ which will be useful 
to all loose thinkers, and talkers without 
much thinking, on this subject. Those 
who are prone to take the name of Hegel 
on their lips when speaking of religion 
should consider what Dr. Rashdall says 
on p. 858. Yet, notwithstanding Dr. 
Rashdall’s criticism of certain forms of 
the doctrine of immanence, we are con- 
vinced that the fundamental fact of 
Divine Immanence must be for ever the 
basis of spiritual religion. 

In the Neneteenth Century and After, 
the first three articles deal with India, 
the first by an enlightened Mohammedan, 
Ameer Ali, late judge of the High Court 
in Bengal, on the meaning of the present 
unrest in that country of many races. 
Baron Kikuchi, in his article on ‘‘ Japansee 
Education,’* gives the following trans- 
lation of the Imperial Rescript, which is 
read at the opening of every term and on 
other occasions of special significance in all 
schools throughout the country :— 

‘* Know ye, Our subjects : 


‘* Our Imperial Ancestors have founded 


Our Empire on a basis broad and ever- 
lasting, and have deeply and firmly 
implanted virtue; Our subjects ever 
united in loyalty and filial piety have 
from generation to generation illustrated 
the beauty thereof. This is the glory of 
the fundamental character of Our Empire, 


and herein also lies the source of our ~ 


education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial 
to your parents, affectionate to your 
brothers and sisters, as husbands and 
wives be harmonious, as friends true; 
bear yourself in modesty and moderation ; 
extend your benevolence to all; pursue 


learning and cultivate arts, and thereby 


develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
moral powers; furthermore, advance 
public good and promote common interests § 
always -respect the constitution and ob- 
serve the laws; should emergency arise, 
offer yourselves courageously to the State ; 
and thus guard and maintain the prosperity 
of Our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven 
and earth. So shall ye not only be Our 
good and faithful subjects, but render 
illustrious the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers. 

‘« The Way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial 
Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants. and the subjects, infallible 
for all ages and true in all places. It is 
Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, 
in common with you, Our subjects, that 
we may all thus attain to the same virtue.’’ 
(October 30, 1890.) 

The Albany Review (formerly the Inde- 
pendent) has an article by Mr. F. W. Hirst, 


‘At the Hague,’’ in anticipation of the - 


coming Peace Conference, and there are 
studies of two very different personalities, 
the late Ferdinand Brunetiére and Father 
Ignatius. Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott tells the 
story of ‘‘ The Times.’’ 

The World’s Work prints President 
Roosevelt’s letter to Mr. Carnegie on the 
Peace Conference, and as frontispiece has 
a portrait of King Edward as ‘* The Peace- 
maker.’’ Two other full-page portraits 
are of Lord Cromer and Sir Eldon Gorst, 
One of the most interesting of the fully 
illustrated articles is- on ‘‘* Hawaii, the 
Cross-Roads of the Pacific.”? Two other 
articles we note: ‘‘ The Failure of the 
Church as a Career,’’ and ‘‘ The Anti- 
Gambling Crusade in Australia.’’ 

The June Cornhill has the conclusion of 
‘* Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther,’’ 
by the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden,’’ which was published 
last month in book form. Does Rose- 
Marie in letter Ixxvi. really justify her 
action in taking up the correspondence 
again after the catastrophe of December 
twelve-month ? This number has some 
pleasant verses by the President of Mag- 
dalen at Oxford, sent with a copy of his 
brief history of his college to Mr. A. C. 
Benson, at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
There is also another of Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie’s Blackstick Papers on ‘‘ Mabys,”’ 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants,’ and Mrs. 
Nassau Senior. 


Tue Rev: Robert Collyer, writing May 


25, says he is to sail for this country 
Aug. 7, and return to America Oct. 3rd: 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. = 


AN interesting announcement has ap- 
peared recently to the effect that the text 
of the Vulgate is to be revised under Papal 
authority. The preliminary work has 
been committed to the Benedictines, who 
are to undertake the textual investiga- 
tion upon which the revised translation 
must be based. This study of readings 
will be of special interest to scholars, and 
it is quite possible that nothing further 
will be attempted at present. It is the 
traditional policy of the Roman curia to 
be very cautious where popular faith is 
concerned, and Cardinal Rampolla has 
spoken already of waiting for the propitious 
hour before the complete revision can be 
issued. In this. connection we may men- 
tion that the eminent textual critic, Dr. 
Eberhard Nestle, issued a revised version 
of the Vulgate last year. It is printed 
in a very convenient and attractive form 
with his critical Greek text on alternate 
pages. The compact little volume con- 
tains, also, Jerome’s letter to Damasus 
and the spurious Epistles to the Lao- 
diceans. It is beautifully printed on thin 
paper, and will fit into a very small space 
in the bag of the travelling scholar. 

x Xk x 


The publishers announce the completion 
of the new translation of the New Testa- 
ment into modern German, with notes 
under the direction of Professor Johannes 
Weiss—‘“‘ Die Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments neu tibersetzt und fiir die Gegen- 
The last part includes 
Hebrews, by G. Hollmann; St. John’s 
Gospel, by W. Heitmiiller, of Gottingen ; 
and the Epistles of St: John, by O. Baum- 
garten, of Kiel; there is also a full index 
to the whole work. It is very satisfactory 


to learn that the whole of the large first. 


edition was subscribed for before publica- 
tion. A second edition has begun to 
appear, and the publishers have decided. 
to keep the original subscription price 
open till the end of June. 

aie * 2 


* Messrs. Williams & Norgate announce 
for immediate publication a companion 
volume to ‘‘ The New Theology,’’ by 
the Rey. R. J. Campbell. It will be 
and 
will include an introduction giving the 
history of the New Theology Movement 
up to the present date. Probably nothing 
ean explain Mr. Campbell’s theological 
position better than these carefully selected 


_ gormons, which have actually given: rise 


t» the whole controversy. 

‘Two other books, dealing with the same 
subject, which have just appeared, may 
b2 mentioned. The first is called ‘* The 
Old Faith and the New Theology,’’ and 
is described as “‘a series of sermons and 
essays on some of the truths held by 
Evangelical Christians and the difficulties 
of accepting much of what is called the 
New Theology.’’ Among the contributors 
are such well-known Congregational 
ministers as Dr. Goodrich, Dr. Forsyth, 
Dr. Barrett, Dr. Adeney, and Dr. Horton. 
It has a little too much the air of an 
authoritative manifesto, though any such 
intention is disclaimed, The course of 
religious truth at the present crisis will 


not be served best: by the organisation of , character, rather than in the weaving of a | 


rival camps, and claims to speak for the 
majority. The second book is ‘‘ The New 
Evangel, Studies in the New Theology,”’ 
by Dr. Warschauer. It is written with 
vigour, and it will be read with the caution 
which is the tribute which wise men offer 
to the work of a very recent convert, who 
has shown a remarkable gift for theological 
changes. 

Equo ne credite, Teucri! Quidquid id 
est, tumeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


Messrs. Macmillan have just issued 
‘“ Israel in Europe,’’ by Mr. G. F. Abbott. 
The author’s object is to present a readable 
sketch of the part played by the Jews in 
Kuropean history from the earliest times 
to the present day. The Jewish question 
he points out, is a question than which 
none possesses a deeper interest for the 
student of the past, or a stronger fascina- 
tion for the speculation on the future ; 
a question compared with which the 
Eastern, the Irish, and all other vexed 
questions are but things of yesterday ; 
a question which has taxed the ingenuity 
of European statesmen ever since the 
dispersion of this Hastern people over the 
lands of the West.’’ 

‘* A younger race,’? Mr. Abbott con- 
tinues, would have yielded to the influence 
of environment, a weaker race would 
have succumbed to oppression, a less 
inflexible or unsympathetic race might 
have conquered its conquerors. But the 
Jews, when they first came into contact 
with Europe, were already too old for 
assimilation, too strong for extermination, 
too hard in their peculiar cult for propa- 
gandism. Even after having ceased to 
exist as a state Israel survived as a nation ; 
forming the one immobile figure in a 
perpetually moving panorama. The 
narrow local idea of the ancient Greek 
state was merged into the broad cosmo- 
politanism of the Macedonian Empire, 
and that, in its turn, was absorbed by the 


broader cosmopolitanism of Imperial 
Rome. But the Jew remained faithful 
to his own olden ideal. Monotheism 


superseded Polytheism, and the cosmo- 
politanism of the Roman Empire was 
succeeded by tiat of the Roman Church. 
The Jew still continued rooted in the past. 
Medieval cosmopolitanism gave way to 
the nationalism of modern Europe. Yet 
the Jew declined to participate in the 
change. Too narrow in one age, not nar- 
row enough in another, always at one with 
himself and at variance with his neigh- 
bours, now, as ever, he offers the melan- 
choly picture of one who is a stranger in 
the land of his fathers and an alien in 
that of his adoption.”’ 
x 2 

The Bookman for June is full as usual 
of varied interest. The leading article 
and most of the illustrations are con- 
secrated to the memory of Joseph Addison. 
Here we may call special attention to two 
articles on Ian Maclaren, by Dr. William 
Wallace and Dr. James Mofiatt respectively. 
Dr. Moffatt deals more particularly with 
his stories. He points out that even the 
larger books are collections of stories, not 
novels in the proper sense of the term. 
His skill lay in the delineation of individual 


plot. ‘’ He was not a novelist,’’ is Dr, 
Moffatt’s verdict, *‘ he had not the powers 
of dramatic construction necessary for 
such work, . . It is in other directions 
that one must look for the virtues and the 
protetypes of his stories.” 
* * * 
‘¢ They are obviously,’’ he continues, 
‘* the stories of a born raconteur, who has 
always a story to tell, and falls off the 
further he gets away from it. The author 
has the rare knack of seeing the vital, 
sparkling points in a situation, and the 
salient characteristics of a personality. 
These he manages somehow to disentangle 
from the mass of subordinate, conventional, 
and less telling details which an inferior 
writer would think it necessary to repro- 
duce; and it is by means of this insight 
borne of a zest for life in its odd variety 
and originality, that he writes stories, which, 
judged from the literary standpoint, are 
superior to the more conscientious labours 
of men who take a wider, deeper.survey 
of the field.”’ 
The current number of the Book Monthly 
falls into a curious error in announcing 
a new edition of Newman’s Dream of 
Gerontius. It speaks of it as a beautiful 
hymn, and adds that it was the favourite 
hymn of Gladstone, and was sung to him 
just before he died. The writer is evi- 
dently unaware that the hymn ‘‘ Praise 
to the Holiest in the Heights,’’. to which 
the description applies, is simply one of 
several religious lyrics which are woven 
into the dramatic texture of the poem. 
Such are the pitfalls which beset the un- 
wary steps of those who write literary 
notes without the qualification of literary 
omniscience! Only there are some things 
which every writer should know, and that 
the Dream of Gerontius is not a hymn is 
one of them. 
W. H. D. 


PRESSING SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 


‘“* You see, ma’am, there is another 
world a-coming, where we shall be dealt 
by more justly, for we never gets our fair 
due here!’’ So replied an old worn-out 
working man to the authoress of ‘‘ Britain’s 
Hope,’’ whose book is full of practical 
suggestions for bettering the lot of the 
toilers upon whom Britain’s prosperity 
rests. 

First and foremost she places the pro- 
hibition of all child labour (balf-timers), 
and reclaiming the married women from 
factory work, including factory home- 
work. 

One hundred and twenty thousand 
babies died last year in England and Wales, 
largely owing to the mothers being also 
the bread winners. The book is-an earnest 
plea for the children, and a touching story 
is told of a bargeman’s little daughter of 
eleven, who was doing a man’s work in 
unlecking and relocking canal gates; -and 
on. being sympathised with replied, ‘* Lor, 
sir, I have been a-doing this ever since [I 
were nine! ’’ 

In the matter of ‘‘ labour colonies *” we 
are reminded that the name is 4 mis- 


* <* Britain’s Hope.’’ An Open Letter con- 
cerning the Pressing Social Problems to the Rt. 
Hon. John Burns, M.P. By Julie Sutter. 
(James Clarke & Co. Price Is, 6d.) 


i Seictacaneae 
translation. ‘‘ Arbeiter-colonien ’’ means 
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‘* colonies of workers,’’ which has a very 
different sound to the ears of the classes 
these colonies are intended to benefit. 

‘* To have a badly chosen name is hike 
dwelling under a shadow,’’ say the Chinese. 
Miss Sutter is strongly in favour of colonies 
of workers, and considers that every town 
should have its own. There should be 
training given there to boys in farming 
and trades, and to girls in cooking, hygiene, 
and the management of infants. There 
should also be training colonies for the 
unfit, and graded colonies to form a 
ladder out of the slough of workless un- 
fitness into the fitness of capable man- 
hood. The chapters on colonies, telling 
us how these are managed in Germany, 
are full of interest. 

Miss Sutter believes that the British 
Poor Law has had its day, for it is utterly 
inadequate to cope with the difficulties 
that press for solution. She would like 
some enterprising city to be set free from 
the existing Poor Law, for, say, three years, 
and allowed to work out its own solution, 
while the nation looked on. 

Much is said about the lamentable over- 
lapping of charitable agencies, and the pos- 
sible formation of a Charity Board as a 
Government Department affiliated to the 
Local Government Board, to which every 
charitable society must submit its accounts. 
The idea is not the submitting to dictator- 
ship, but the joining of all good agencies 
throughout the country, and the strength 
that union would give. 

The Old Age Pension Scheme, as at 
present conceived, is condemned, and a 
system of national insurance, like that in 
force in Germany, is described and recom- 
mended in its stead. 

The raising of large sums for the relief 
of the unemployed is also condemned, 
and the practical suggestion made that 
the existing canals of the country should 
be remade and others opened for trade 
traffic, thus finding work for the workless, 
and at the same time providing cheaper 
transit than the railways do for trade 
and market produce. Germany spends 
huge sums on this object yearly, with 
markedly beneficial results to trade. 

The nationalisation of railways is strongly 
urged, and the remarkable fact given that 
the German railways, which were bought 
up by the State in 1879 and brought under 
central management now make a profit 
of 7 per cent., a gain to the exchequer 
(in Prussia alone) of some ten million 
pounds yearly. 

Education, the right of towns to hold 
property, and of the poor to own their 
own bits of land, are all touched upon in 
an interesting manner, and the way these 
things are managed here and in Germany 
is again and again contrasted and com- 
pared, and one cannot help seeing that 
‘‘the Fatherland’’ is in many respects 
a true father to its children, ‘‘ ever con- 
sidering the people, well knowing that a 
thriving peasantry is the best foundation 
on which national greatness can build 
securely.’’ 

Miss Sutter is British born, German bred, 
but England is the country of her adoption, 
and she pleads with England to learn from 
Germany before it is too late, and not to 
let herself be eclipsed by a Continental 
rival. VioteT So.ty. 


THE ANOQCLRER. 


AN URGENT PROBLEM.* 


Many people must have been looking 
for the appearance of some such book as 
this by the Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion in the University of Chicago. 
Unable to sit acquiescent among the ruins 
of old creeds, where criticisn’ has made 
a desolation and calls it a peace; equally 
unable to pretend that they are content 
with any pale simulacrum of abstract 
religion which foregoes all claim to per- 
manent validity and confesses that it, 
too, may pass to be forgotten to-morrow ; 
they are now asking, as Prof. Foster says, 
not What is permanent and what is passing 
in the Christian religion ? but whether there 
be any permanentornot. ‘‘ Will the study 
of the various religions yield the scientific 
conclusion that Christianity is the abso- 
lutely perfect religion, or, perhaps, that 
up to the present time it is but the relatively 
highest among the religions? Is Jesus 
final, or may some new Master arise in 
the evolutionary development of the race 
who shall supersede Him, as He superseded 
Moses, for example? Can Christianity 
be bound to an_ historical, therefore 
relative, personality of the distant past, 
and yet continue to be the ideal religion 
of our forever-advancing humanity ?’’ 
In comparison with questions like these, 
the dusty old contests between a miracu- 
lous and a non-miraculous Christianity 
fall quite into the background, and the 
profounder searchings of many hearts 
are revealed. Prof. Foster discovers to 
us an immense controversy that has for 
some years past been waging in Germany 
over this vital frontier of the faith, the 
prominent names in it being Troeltsch 
and Kaftan; and now he has brought 
up the whole subject in a most comprehen- 
sive way which may be expected to dictate 
the lines on which the investigation will 
be pursued in English for some time to 
come. The ramifications of the inquiry 
are extremely numerous and extensive, 
for the philosophy of knowledge, and the 
whole nature of religion, as well as the 
most recent results of New Testament 
criticism, have to be brought under 
review; but Prof. Foster nowhere stints 
his labour, and the impression made upon 
the reader is that of a great new attempt 
to recast the whole problem of Christianity 
in a more heroic mould. Of this encyclo- 
pedic programme not even the outline 
can now be sketched, but our whole atten- 
tion must be given to the main outcome 
of the argument. 

The first pre-supposition of our author’s 
position is that Authority - Religion 
(Supernaturalism) has been effectively 
dissolved and disposed of by the collec- 
tive endeavours of modern thinkers and 
scholars. But much more besides author- 
ity-religion has been ‘‘dissolved.’’ 
‘‘ The old soul, the old God, the old 
world,’’ are gone. ‘‘ All the multitude 
of static entities, excluding each other, 
have widened out into process.’’ Ac- 
cording to the old religion (both the ortho- 
dox and the rationalistic) ‘‘ reality—z.e., 
matter, soul, God—was subsumed under 
the category of substance, which was 
thought to be static. The static was 


**“The Finality of the Christian Religion.’’ 
By G. Burman Foster. (Chicago; and I. Fisher 


Unwin, London, 1906. 18s.) 
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authoritative in science and morality and 
religion. Being static, it was final, abso- 
lute. Thus the finality, the absolute- 
ness of the Christian religion could be 
easily held in that old world of the static 
absolute.’? But now we have changed 
all that! Reality now means ‘‘ process, 
evolution, becoming.’’ Psychic activity 
is thus ‘‘ cut loose from a soul-substance ; 
God-activity from a God-substance.’’ 
But here is the difficulty—‘‘ the very 
peculiarity of Christianity is that it exalts 
psychic internality to a self-dependent 
world, and makes this world the centre 
of all reality. If this internality is not 
the goal, but the secondary by-product, 
of cosmic processes, the ground is taken 
away from under Christianity.’ The 
problem, therefore, takes this form: “‘ Is 
the finality of the Christian religion tenable 
in this new world of ours, where the fixed 
has yielded to flux, being to becoming, 
absoluteness to reality, force to ideals ¢ 
Having seen that Christianity is no longer 
absolute as a religion of authority in a 
world of static entities, can it be shown 
that it is absolute as a religion of ideals 
in a world of evolution and immanence ? ”” 
The answer is ‘‘ Not if there be no ideals. 
And there are no ideals if there be no per- 
sonalities.’’ 

The inquiry, therefore, passes into the 
region of philosophy, and we are con- 
ducted over the great modern battle- 
field where Naturalism and Personal 
Idealism have fought. ‘“‘If the fact 
and right of personality cannot be main- 
tained over against the conception of 
reality as thought, and that thought as 
deteministic process,’’? then religion and 
morality must perish. Prof. Foster’s 
critique of naturalism is most illuminating. 
Here his great principle is the ‘‘ unde- 
rivability of the spiritual,’’ its activity 
and spontaneity. Personality thus having 
been secured, its rightful place in the 
world-view, aS against mere “‘ relativ- 
ism,’’ it becomes possible to understand 
how the personality of Jesus can be re- 
garded as the culmination of historical 
developments. ‘‘ To Christianity it is 
the individual that is of decisive worth, 
in whose eternal destiny and consumma- 
tion Christianity has faith. According to 


the speculative philosophy, the move- ~ 


ment of historical life, emerging from 
the All, returns into the All; according 
to Christianity, an eternal kingdom of 
personal spirits is formed in history.’’ Just. 
as personality throws its light upon the 
whole cosmic process, so Jesus, as the 
highest reach of human attainment, 
explains humanity. In two points, in- 
deed, Christian faith holds a different 
view from that of the Hegelian hypo- 
thesis. (1) Its facts do not warrant the 
idea of ‘‘an _ ortholinear progressive 
development.’’ ‘‘ There is so much that 
is perverse, retrogressive, abortive,’’ con- 
tradicting the idea of a steadily ascending 
progress where the highest always must 
necessarily be the last. (2) Philosophy 
reckons only with the logical necessity 
of development, while Christianity regards 
history as the acts of free persons. But 
apart from these exceptions, the idea of 
Jesus as the supreme expression of per-. 
sonal goodness in history is quite in keep- 
ing with the modern idea of development. 
In particular, and especially, the sudden- 
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ness and (from a naturalistic point of 
view) inexplicableness of the appearance 
of Jesus in history, with all that his con- 
sciousness comprised of eternal and 
supreme worth—all this constitutes a 
creative spiritual epoch for which a place 
must be found in any theory of develop- 
ment that is to satisfy our deepest require- 
ments. 

All this philosophy of personality, how- 
ever, proves nothing to the point unless 
it can be shown that Christianity does 
actually give us that ‘‘eternal and 
supreme worth ’’ which alone can claim 
““finality.’’? From philosophy, then, to 
history. ‘‘ Weinel’s striking _ phrase, 
* After Jesus, it is his religion or none,’ ”’ 
suggests to us that we must make a fresh 
attempt to discover what the religion of 
Jesus really is. Here, again, we are in 
the thick of great fights—Harnack, Loisy, 
Pfleiderer. Finally, the whole thing re- 
duces itself to the ‘‘ problem of method,”’ 
a.e., method in historical inquiry. There 
is the idiographic method (Windelband- 
Rickert) which values facts just as facts, 
for their own individual worth; and for 
the degree in which they contribute to the 
whole of knowledge. There is also the 
nomothetic method (Dilthy-Wundt) which 
traces universal laws in history just as 
natural science does in the physical 
world ; it is monistic while the idiographic 
method is pluralistic, and is favoured by 
minds which have ‘‘a passion for causal 
explanation.’’? Out of all this discussion 
we draw certain leading lines of treatment 
by which to seize the ‘‘ essence’’ of 
Christianity. But ‘‘ popular as the word 
* essence’ now is, it is yet a bad word. 
It is a survival of the medizval concep- 
tion of substance and attribute—a fixed 
and self-identical core with properties.’’ 
We must hold fast, then, to the modern 
principle that ‘‘ Christianity, like all 
reality, is process, becoming, life.’’ To 
define a thing we have to tell how it arose 
and what it does. Thus, it is not a mere 
question of what Jesus did and thought 
in the few recorded years of his life. ‘‘ The 
beginning of any form of life is not an 
adequate criterion for the measurement 
of that life in its perfection.’? Again 
(with Harnack), ‘‘ a complete answer to 
the question, What is Christianity ? is 
impossible so long as we are restricted 
to Jesus Christ’s teaching alone.’’ But, 
on the other hand, we must not be of those 
who cannot see the wood because of the 
trees—we are not to be lost in a mere 
multiplicity of historical details barely 
threaded together by causal explanations : 
we have to seek for the unfolding and 
working-out and bodying-forth of a prin- 
ciple. Not anything that has been done 
in the name of Christianity is necessarily 
Christian. Once more, we are not to 
identify the truths of Christianity (Unit- 
arians, perpend!) with ‘‘the truth of 
natural religion, or with a universal con- 
ception of religion.’’ Mindful of all this 
methodical preparation, our author now 
_ passes to his chapter on the ‘‘ Sources of 
the Life of Jesus,’’ where he relies mainly 
on Wernle’s book (recently given to 
English readers by Mr. Lummis). This 
enables him, last of all, to gather up in a 
_ chapter on Jesus what seems to him the 

whole pith and meaning of Christianity 
as the highest efflorescence of the world- 


development. The religion of Jesus is 
religion at its purest and profoundest. 
Perfect universality is here together with 
perfect individuality. For the religion 
of Jesus is personality-religion. ‘‘ The 
form of his faith in God, the God-idea, 
may be changed, but the content will hardly 
be surpassed,’’ 

How far, then, does this brilliant, lucid, 
powerful book carry out its programme ? 
There is, the preface hints, another volume 
to follow. So far, however, Prof. Foster 
has given us the materials for a true theory 
rather than the theory itself. The very 
extensive preparations in philosophy and 
in the discussion of method above de- 
scribed do not bring to us an adequate 
harvest of results at the end of the present 
work. And the results, so far even as 
they go, are not quite consistent with some 
of the premises. Thus, e.g., if we accept 
Mr. Weatherall’s criticism of Wernle’s 
book (‘‘Its defect is . in its postu- 
late, that the only significant sources for 
our knowledge of the life of Jesus are the 
historical fragments imbedded in the 
Synoptics’’), we shall not be satisfied 
with those of Prof. Foster’s results that 
come from his almost literal dependence 
upon Wernle. And, as we have seen, his 
own methodic principles should have pre- 
vented him from dismissing Paul and John 
‘‘as unimportant mythologists.’? The 
fact is, the author has never really dis- 
entangled himself from the old-world 
notions of static ‘‘essence,’’ against 
which he has written so effectively. It is 
one thing to say that the essence of 
Christianity ‘“‘is the content of the 
religious fundamental reality which is 
never finished and never closed so long 
as it is living, and belongs to history, a 
content revealing itself in its historical 
manifestation. . . . a self-develop- 
ing spiritual principle.’ It is quite 
another thing to apply this dictum with 
consistency to the explanation of Chris- 
tianity. How great, eg., is the failure 
to do this in the following :—‘“‘ Faith is 
directed only to that which is of a timeless 
character, which. can disclose itself as 
immediately present to anyone anywhere.’ 
Anyone? Anywhere? If timeless, what 
about the ‘‘ historical manifestations ? ’’ 
Much to the same effect is a great deal 
of the author’s inveighing against the 
presentation of Christianity as a religion 
of historical facts. In all this Prof. Foster 
is really still under the old naturalistic 
obsessions which, in theory, he has so 
brilhantly dispersed; in practice, he 
delivers ‘‘history’’ over, bound hand 
and foot, to natural science, and really 
loses all right to speak of spiritual history. 

If one suggestion may be permitted, 
the most hopeful line of thought seems 
to be that which falls in with some remarks 
quoted from Kaftan (p. 47). Discussing 
the view, that we are compelled by the 
general historical method now everywhere 
in favour, to regard the Christian religion 
as only one of a series of religions that 
have emerged upon the scene and will in 
due time give place to others, he points 
out how precarious are these wide generalis- 
ations founded merely on considerations 
of ‘‘ method.’’ It was just such a proce- 
dure that led its advocates to declare with 
overwhelming confidence that materialism 
was the pure and necessary result of the 


natural science method. ‘‘ Thus, too, 
there was a time when they believed that 
they could transform morality into a 
natural science on the basis of statistics.’’ 
In short, ‘* method of itself alone cannot 
determine what is true and what is not.’’ 
We may admit, then, a certain scientific 
value in the ‘‘ method’’ which places 
Christianity in its place as one item in a 
historical series. But when the inference 
is suggested that therefore Christianity 
itself will be superseded, we have to point 
out that this goes beyond the sphere of 
facts within which the said method has 
relevance and use. This sphere of facts 
is the sphere of religion as such, religion 
at. its best, in its most realised form. 
(Just as, to take a similar case, any dis- 
cussion about human evolution must deal 
with evolution as coincident with the 
conditions of man’s life, and becomes 
unreal as soon as conclusions are at- 
tempted as to an imaginary superman.) 
Now, by religion as such it will be found, 
on consideration, that we really mean 
Christianity in some developed form of it 
—it matters not whether or not that 
form has as yet appeared. It is Christian- 
ity, indeed, that has given us the very 
idea of a developing series of religions, 
for they all point forward to it as to 

goal. The idea of a religion that should 
gather up the imperfect tentative efforts 
of all the rest is Christianity’s own. And 
to ask whether Christianity will be super- 
seded is to ask whether we shall ever have 
anything more religious than religion ; 
which, again, is hke asking, in discussions 
on the ‘‘ superman,’’ whether the race 
will develop into anything more human 
than men. Certainly, men may become 
something other than religious; just as 
conceivably men may develop into some- 
thing higher than human. But that is 
not the question. W. WHITAKER. 


Tue APPEAL OF THE CHURCHES FOR 
Prace.—A Memorial from the Churches in 
favour of peace, prepared by a committee 
appointed at a public meeting held at 
Exeter Hall on May 6, is being largely 
signed, not only in this country, but also 
in America and in the various countries on 
the Continent. It is proposed to present 
all the memorials simultaneously to the 
representatives of the various nations 
assembled at the Hague this month. 
These memorials are being signed not only 
by clergymen and ministers, but by lay- 
men who are in any way representative 
of various churches, either as office- 
bearers or otherwise, by the representatives 
of the various missionary societies, and by 
peace workers generally. As the time is 
short, and there is a difficulty in obtaining 
the names and addresses of many who 
would be willing to sign, the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Chas. Stevenson, 15, Leadenhall-street, 
London, E.C., and 9, Albert-square, Man- 
chester, will be happy to forward a copy 
of the memorial for signature to anyone on 
application, 


«So far as the reports go,” writes the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding, “ they are first class, 
and despite bad weather, good audiences 
have attended our Vans—highest number 
present, 300.’’ He will supply a sketch 
report next week, 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


T AWoKE With a vague sense that some- 
thing unusual was going to happen; not 
exactly a wedding, nor yet an interview 
with the dentist, but between the two. 
Then I remembered. I must preach my 
first sermon. 

First, of course, only in a sense. I had 
preached several times already; but that 
was years ago, in another land and another 
language. Now I must preach in German. 
It was not really a German Sunday, they 
occur only once in three ; but in considera- 
tion of my little skill in Romanish a slight 
variation in the order of languages was 
allowed. 

It came about thus. Three parishes at 
the back of beyond had held three solemn 
Gemeindeversammlungen, and had elected 
me their Pfarrer. They speak a little 
language of their own, which has also a 
tiny literature, but as they never by any 
chance get a Pfarrer who understands it, 
they make it a rule to know one or two 
languages more, such as Italian and Ger- 
man. Then the new Pfarrer can always 
begin in one of these, and spend a few 
months in learning the Miinstertalerladin 
before he tries to preach init.’ I had never 
been within seven hours’ journey of the 
nearest of them, but they had nevertheless 
shown so much'trust in the report of a 
friend as to elect me their minister; for 
which I am very grateful to them. ‘They 
had also written to him to ask me to let 
them know how much I should like to 
' be paid, and would I please remember 
that they were poor. If I cared to visit 
them they would be very glad to see me, 
and they hoped I should like their valley. 

The confidence of these mountain herds- 
men touched me poignantly, all the more 
so as I had, up to the moment of my clec- 
tion, never preached even in German. 
It is a language which -has several pitfalls 
for the unwary, and, though opportunities 
had offered themselves, cowardice had 
politely declined them. But now—now 
T really must, if only to assure myself that 
FT can. 

So I hunt up my. sermon notes, and 
search them through. Many ate unin- 
telligible, most are no longer so suggestive 
as I once found them, almost all are, for 
some reason or another, unfit for use in 
these Biindner valleys. I have not that 
splendid outfit of written sermons, adapted 
to any ‘and every emergency, which some 
of my brethren possess. King William’s 
College, m the Isle of Man, undertook, 
in my time, the pastoral charge of Derby 
Haven, a village near Fort Island, about 
which a little book, ** The Fishers of Derby 
Haven,’’ has been written. One Sunday 
afternoon, during the organ recital which 
followed service in the college chapel, the 
Principal passed a note along to my stall, 
“* Will you take the service for me at Derby 
Haven to-day ? -I will give you a book.”’ 
The book contained nothing that I liked, 
so on my way to the mission chapel, along 
Castletown Bay and the Race-course, and 
over the root of Lang Ness, I thought out 
a little address, which was my very first 
sermon. The text was, ‘* Work out yourown 
salvation.’’ Years afterwards, in my ordina- 
tion week at Bishop Auckland, I heard 
Archdeacon’ Watkins say, ‘‘ Before the 
Restoration no clergyman was so lazy as 
to read his sermon,’’—and I determined 


not to be lazy. I-spent a week at Tyne- 
mouth excogitating a highly scientific 
discourse, with A, B and C, and little 
a’s and b’s, a’s and 8 5 Roman and Arabic 
figures. in beautiful subordination., The 
skeleton coyered a sheet of foolscap— 
which I left, by a fortunate mischance, 
in my coat-pocket when I changed into my 
cassock. Thus the second of my first ser- 
mons were also perforce preached without 
manuscript, and I said to myself, ‘‘ Since 
I can. do this, I will.’’? When the third 
of the series took place in the Church of 
the Saviour, I never thought of encumber- 
ing myself with notes on the rostrum. 
Shall I begin now?- Away with the 
thought ! I will preach extempore in 
German, or not at all. 

T found something to say. It was about 
the lite of the family, so rich in opportuni- 
ties of love, pure-heartedness and-strength, 
in Swiss highlands as in English slums. 
The Piarrer lent me a liturgy, and I picked 
out, with the same difficulty which we 
so often find in English hturgies, a form 
of words which I could use without con- 
straint. The morning dawned. 

A difficulty arose before I left the house. 
It was Apnl 28, and the snow on our 
balcony was a foot deep, and still it snowed. 
Biindner Pfarrers walk to church in their 
talar—if necessary, under an umbrella. 
I do not possess an umbrella, and itis not 
possible to wear an overcoat over. a talar. 
A stern domestic edict forbids me to ven- 
ture forth without some’ defence against 
the weather. In the end, I muffle myself 
in a pélerine, which is shorter than the 
talar, so that my upper parts are those of 
an Italian brigand, and only the last foot 
or two present a clerical appearance. 

Observant of the local customs, I wait 
till five minutes after the advertised time 
for the service before setting off to church. 
On the way I overtake a venerable dean— 
the emeritus predecessor of my Pontresina 
friend—who waves me back. ‘‘ You are 
too early! Walk slowly! Let -our c¢ol- 
league overtake you!’’ So I wait, and 
am overtaken. The sexton sces us coming, 
and sounds the beli. The women are 
already within; the men wait about out- 
side until I have entered. 

I walk up to my seat under the pulpit. 
The men file in. The Lehrer at the har- 
monium announces a tune, cither sire or 
son to Hursley, and, all seated except the 
choir, we sing two verses of'a hymn. 

I mount the pulpit. 
a prayer and the. Paternoster. ~All re- 
main standing. Issearch for a Bible, and 
find Bibles enough, but all in Romanish, 
so that I cannot read the few verses I had 
intended to give from one of the Psalms. 
** Taebe Gemeinde, meiner heutigen Ab- 
handlung lege ich die’ Worte zu Grunde, 
die sich in Ps, Ixvill. 6 befinden, und also 
Jauten.’?? The .text is announced : 
congregation sit; Ihave begun... . 

I have finished ‘my sermon, and have 
not -broken down.» True, I have had 
occasion to allude to the head of the family, 
and have made -him masculine, when he 
ought to be neuter. 
is my only mishap. 

“Tt stands alone, 

Like Adam’s recollection. of his fall”? 
and as-yet I am blissfully unconscious of 
it. The congregation-are standing, and I 
read “a concluding prayer. My active 


All stand. i read. 


the-|}. 


But this solecism™ 


part in the service ends with what TI still 
feel as something rather strange—a kind 
of post-dated benediction. ‘‘* After we 
have sung a song of praise, go in peace, 
The Lord bless you and preserve you.”’ 

I descend. We all sit, except the choir. 
The last two verses of our hymn are sung. 
The women file out. I follow them. ~The 
men follow me. ee 

‘‘ Alles ist ganz gut gegangen,’’ says 
my friend the Pfarrer. ‘‘ Die Predigt 
hat mir sehr gefallen ’’—and adds ¢ a kind 
epithet. 

In the afternoon I have a visitor, who 
brings note-book and pencil. ‘* Do, please, 
repeat to me, slowly, so that I can take 


it. down, what you said about love i in the 


family.”’ 


Celerina. E. pire 


PRESIDENT SAMUEL ATKINS 
RELOL DD 

PRESIDENT OF THE FouRTH 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


We are indebted to the Rey. C. W. 


Wendte for the following account of the - 


President of the coming Boston congress :— 

The fourth International Congress in 
September, 1907, will be presided over by 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association and chair- 
man of the Boston Executive Committee 
of the Congress. There is a peculiar fitness- 
in this selection, for it was at the initiative 
of Dr. Eliot that, seven years ago in Boston, 
the International Council of Unitarian and 
other _ Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers was called into existence. The 
occasion was the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Unitarian Association, which was 
attended by a number of representative 
liberals from foreign countries. Among 
them were Revs. W. Copeland Bowie and 
Charles Hargrove of England, Rev. Prof. 
George Boros of Hungary, Professor George 
Oppert of Germany, Rev. James Hocart of 
Belgium, Rev. Kinzo Hirai of Japan, and 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar of India. The 
foreign delegates and a number of American 
Unitarians in sympathy with the move- 

ment, at a meeting in Channing Hall, on 


‘May 24, 1900, presided over by Dr. Eliot, 


responding to his suggestion, organised an 
international federation of religious liberals, 
electing Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, of 
Oxford, England, as its first president, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Boston as its 
secretary, and sixteen other gentlemen, 
representing nine nationalities, as an 
executive committee. This was the modest 
beginning of an international movement 
of liberals, which now includes over sixty 
religious associations throughout the world 
belonging to some fifteen nationalities and 
twenty-five religious fellowships. 

Samuel Atkins Eliot was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 24,1862. His grand- 


father, ahibie. name he bear’: is well remem- 


bered as a public-spirited citizen of Boston, 
and for three terms mayor of the city. His 
father is President Eliot of Harvard College. 
Mr. Hhot was educated in the Boston 


-schools, and graduated at Harvard in 1884. 


After a short journey in Europe Mr. Eliot 
entered the Harvard Divinity School, and 
took the degree of Master of Arts in 1889. 
Meanwhile, he had spent a year in active 
missionary work, being the first minister 


(Boston) . 
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of the newly gathered Unitarian church 
in Seattle, Wash. He was ordained 
minister of the Unitarian church in Denver, 
Col., on November 10, 1889, and had there 
a prosperous ministry of four years. He 
was quickly drafted into public service, 
and was associated with many of the bene- 
volent and educational enterprises of 
Denver, holding, among other offices, that 
of the president of the Associated Charities. 
The National Conference of Charities met 
in his church in 1892. 

In 1893 Mr. Eliot was called to the First 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, New York, 
and served there five years. Here, also, 
he took an active part in public affairs, 
and was in demand as a public speaker on 
civic occasions. He was president of, the 
Free Kindergarten Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bureau of Charities, secretary 
of the New England Society, and a director 
in the Long Island Historical Society. 

Tn the fall of 1897, Mr. Eliot was elected 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, of which he had been a director 
for four years. In 1900 he was elected 
president of the Association, and has since 
been the executive chief of the National 
Association of the Unitarian Churches. 


Mr. Joun Cummines Haynss, a generous 
Boston layman, who died early in May, in 
his 78th year, was a friend and parishioner 
of Theodore Parker. One of his grand- 
sons, the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, is 
now colleague of Robert Collyer. In 
the Chicago Unity of May 16, the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd-Jones writes of him thus :— 

** John Cummings Haynes leaves Julia 
Ward Howe and Colonel Higginson almost 
alone among the venerable and_ heroic 
founders and supporters of the Free 
Religious Association. Mr. Haynes, through 
the long and busy years of a successful 
business career, was true to the vision 
which came in his youth, ever loyal to 
his great pastor, Theodore Parker. One 
of the last of many acts of generous bene- 
ficences was the contributing of $11,000 
towards the publication of a worthy 
memorial edition of Theodore Parker’s 
works, which edition is now in process of 
preparation under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association, and the 
editorship of George W. Cooke, Colonel 
Higginson, and Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the A.U.A. Mr. Haynes went into 
the employ of Oliver Ditson Company, 
music publishers, when but 15 years of 
age. Step by step he ascended the com- 
mercial ladder until for many years he 
was president of the large and flourishing 
corporation of Oliver Ditson & Co. He 
was one of the men of whom there are all 
too few, who in acquiring great wealth 
did not forget the upper chambers of his 
soul, Dollars did not crowd out ideas in 
his life, and consequently when he grew 
old his dollars were potencies and his life 
was serene and happy. He found joyful 
communion with philosophers, bards and 
prophets. In the contemplation of such 
a life one takes new hope for commerce and 
commercial men. If Oliver Ditson taught 
John Cummings Haynes the way of suc- 
_cessful business, Theodore Parker taught 
him how to consecrate both the ability 
and the result of that ability to their 
higher uses and the usefulness was happi- 
ness to him.’ — 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. 
Til.—St. Heena. 


Tue story of St. Helena is a particu- 
larly interesting one, especially to English 
people. She was the wife of Constantine 
Chlorus, and is important in history chiefly 
because she was the mother of the great 
emperor Constantine. 

She did not die for her faith as St. 
Margaret and St. Catherine did, but she 
was made a saint after her death because 
of all she had done. It is difficult to know 
anything very certainly about her early 
life or her parents, but her husband and 
son were both rulers of Britain, and it is 
thought by some historians that Helena 
was British herself. More than this, it is 
said that ‘‘ Constantine married Helena, 
the daughter of Coel, or Coilus, a British 
king,’? who was none other than the 
famous Old King Cole we know in nursery 


rhymes. 


Little is really known of Helena until 
she was sixty-four years old, when she 
first became a Christian. It was about the 
year 325 that she made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem to try and trace out the places 
where Jesus had been. Helena’s son 
Constantine, though he had become a 
Christian, and was a great ruler, had done 
many things which were terribly cruel, 
and this good mother thought that if she 
went on this pilgrimage, it might win 
God’s forgiveness for his faults. In those 
days people thought that a journey to 
Jerusalem, and prayers uttered in the 
actual places where Jesus Christ had lived 
and died, were more likely to be answered 
than any others. Some people went when 
they had led a sinful life and had repented, 
others if they were ill or crippled in any 
way, but the Empress Helena went to pray 
for her son. We can only admire her 
courage and devotion, now that she was 
getting old, in setting out on such a long 
and difficult journey, for travelling was 
a much harder task in those days than it 
is now. 

When St. Helena reached the Holy 
Land, she found a great deal to do. She 
had a church built on Mount Calvary, and 
another on Mount Ascension, and she had 
the Holy Sepulchre, where tradition said 
that Christ’s body had been laid, cleared 
from all the rubbish and earth that had 
gathered there during the passing years. 
She founded convents, and one account 
says, that she travelled far and wide: 
‘* scattering blessings on the poor and 
hungry, and releasing captives from their 
chains.”’ 

The travelling probably wearied her 
greatly, for she did not live long after her 
return from the pilgrimage. 

Many curious stories are told of her 
travels in the Holy Land, but the one that 
is the best known, and which you will 
most often see in pictures, is about how 
she found—‘‘ the True Cross.”’ 

We are told that on Mount Calvary she 
found the remains of three crosses, and 
then a great difficulty arose as to which 
was the cross of Christ, and which were the 
crosses which had belonged to the thieves. 
To try and find out, St. Helena went to the 
house of a noble lady who was lying very 
ill, The legend says, that after earnest 


prayers, the crosses were held one by one 
over the dying woman, and as the last one 
was lifted. over her bed, she suddenly 
became quite well again, making everyone 
feel sure that this must be the cross of 
Jesus who had healed so many sick people 
when he was alive. 

It is said that St. Helena had a dream 
which made her long to find the Cross, 
and in our National Gallery there is a 
picture called ‘‘ The Vision of St. Helena,’’ 
by Paul Veronese. She is sitting on a 
kind of balcony, her head resting on her 
hand, and her eyes closed as if she was 
asleep. The artist has made her look like 
a young and beautiful woman and not old, 
as she must have been. Over her head 
you see what she is dreaming about, some 
little angels bearing a cross towards her. 

In the British Museum, very carefully 
kept under a glass case, there is an illu- 
minated book. written in Italy in the fif- 
teenth century, which at one time belonged 
to the church of Santa Croce at Florence. 
On one of the pages is a brilliant illumina- 
tion of the story of St. Helena discovering 
the true Cross, rich in all the wonderful 
colours which the Florentine artists knew 
so well how to use. The scene is a kind of 
hall, and through the doors you can see 
waving trees. The sick lady is just sitting 
up in her straight wooden bed, which does 
not look a very comfortable resting place, 
in spite of the gorgeous scarlet and gold 
coverlet which is thrown over it. Two 
men are holding over her the cross which 
has just given her back her strength, and 
the crosses of the two thieves are lying 
on the ground. A number of people are 
on the right, and on the left you see St. 
Helena kneeling, and behind her the train 
of friends and servants who accompanied 
her to the East. 

There were said to be three nails in the 
Cross, which St Helena took for herself. 
Two of them she sent to her son, hoping 
that the sight of such precious relics 
would help him to lead a better and 
holier life. The third ono, it is said, she 
threw into the Adriatic Gulf to still a 
terrible storm which was raging, and was 
threatening to cause many shipwrecks. 
This is only a legend, but, curiously enough, 
for a long time afterwards, the sailors in 
that part of the world used to consider 
that the water in the Adriatic was sanctified, 
and they never launched their boats 
without a prayer and a hymn of praise. 

Some time later, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, a great desire to guard 
all the places where Christ had lived and 
taught, arose in the hearts of many people, 
and lead to the crusades which we read 
about so often in history. But as this 
story will tell you, St. Helena was the very 
first to go to the Holy Land, and see for 
herself that the sepulchre was kept in 
order. 

The church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
was dedicated to this saint. It dates from 
about 1210, or perhaps earlier, and there 
are many curious old monuments in it. 
You will often see her name on streets 
and buildings in the neighbourhood of the 
church. 

In pictures St. Helena is generally 
painted crowned and with a cross, the 
crown to show she was empress as well 
as saint, and the cross to show how she 
made her name famous. 
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AN IMMEDIATE NEED. 


We wonder if the hundreds who attended 
the recent Whitsuntide meetings at Essex 
Hall, and the thousands who read the 
report of those meetings, realised the 
gravity of the financial position of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Few certainly could forget that during 
the last four years a certain number of sub- 
scribers, at the challenge of one generous 
and anonymous donor, have liberally in- 
creased the resources of the Association. 
The means thus placed at the disposal of the 
executive have enabled them to undertake 
operations on a scale wider than ever before, 
and this increased work is in great part of 
such a nature that if it be allowed to 
cease now, the effect of what has been 
done must itself be much impaired. 

There is serious danger, unless funds 
promptly and liberally come forward 
that something like a catastrophe will occur. 
The report just issued shows (p. 28) that, 
in consequence of the cessation of some 
donations which were promised for a certain 
period only, and losses by death, the 
subscription list has actually diminished 
over £900 in the past twelve months. 
This is bad enough, but worse remains. 
The ‘‘ Anonymous Donor,’’ whose secret 
seems to be very well kept, is evidently not 
only an exceptionally benevolent man, but 
also a man of firm resolution; and he 
holds to his demand that the subscription 
list must at least be kept at the level 
recently reached before he will hand over 
his £1,000. As a matter of fact, the 
munificent sum just named has usually been 
paid in early in the year, but here we are 
with the year almost half gone, and the 
treasurer is so much the pocrer still. 

A few, comparatively, amongst our 
Unitarian families are ever ready to help. 
Their names are familiar in our mouths as 
household words, and they are so con- 
tinuously helpful that a petitioner might 
well be ashamed to beg ofthem. Some of 
these have already stepped forward into the 
breach, and have assured about a third of 
the additions required to the subscription 
list. But there still remains upwards of 
£600 to be subscribed ; if it is not raised, 


the diminution in the Association’s means, 
it must be remembered, will be not £600, 
but £1,600. Can we say anything to 
quicken the enthusiastic zeal of our people 
to avert such a disaster ? 

There certainly never was a time when 
the fields were whiter to harvest for 
willing labourers. The débdcle of the old 
creeds, of which the so-called ‘‘New 
Theology ’? movement is but a symptom, 
the conspicuous success of that liberalism 
which finds expression in the open council 
of the Hibbert Journal, the rising level of 
intelligence in the masses, rendering them 
less than ever disposed to be content with 
the old presentations of Christianity,— 
these are features of life in our time, the 
significance of which is truly beyond 
expression. Hither the minds of men must 
be supplied with the elements of rational 
religion or they will be spiritually starved. 
Irrational religion they will less and less 
care for. The activity of agencies that 
break down all forms of religious faith is 
without precedent. While men_ sleep, 
while the Unitarian of a certain type is 
lazily dreaming that the whole world is 
coming round to his opinions, the fact is 
that young men and women by the 
thousand, whole families indeed, are 
simply learning to do without the last relics 
of religious culture. We speak of “‘ disas- 
ter’’ to an Association’s purse—what is 
that, or the concerns of all such societies 
together, compared with the disaster to 
society itself if the well-spring of noblest 
thought is allowed to dry up ? 

The real question for Unitarians is 
whether they shall find life in losing it. 
While all around them are companies of 
earnest men and women, of this communion 
or that, unselfishly giving of their sub- 
stance and themselves to the service 
of Gop in the service of man, and 
often out of slender worldly resources 
raising really great sums for this service, we 
are in far too many cases content to end 
our giving when it begins ever so slightly 
to narrow the range of our luxuries. As 
the good old Christian writer says, ‘‘ My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be.’’ 
Let us provoke one another to better 
things. Here are we going out, at last, 
literally into the highways and byeways, to 
take our message to the great unchurched. 
It would be fresh stimulus to our self- 
denying Van evangelists if they could 
go out knowing that Unitarians at home 
were at least not letting the central 
missionary organisation, which has made 
itself responsible for all the expenses con- 
nected with the four Vans, droop for lack 
of support. 

A practical word may be useful in con- 
clusion. Undoubtedly the help of large 
subscriptions is needed; but let no one 
who is moved to give hesitate because he 
cannot give ona large scale. The appeal is 
urgent, and every hand held out in aid 
will be welcome 
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As we write, our good friend Robert 
CoLLyER informs us that the American 
brethren have answered to an appeal for 
150,000 dollars (say £20,000) with all that 
sum and ‘‘ fifteen dollars over.’’ Our 
newly appointed treasurer, Mr. Howarp 
CHATFEILD CLARKE, has a heavy task 
before him ; may his labours be lightened 
by a spontaneous and speedy response 
from a wide circle of supporters 


A FRENCH SCHOOL OF NEW 
THEOLOGY.* 


Fipzism or Symbolo-Fideism is the 
name under which a New Theology has 
sprung up in France. It originated in 
Paris with Prof. HE. Ménégoz and the late 
Prof. Auguste Sabatier. Prof. Sabatier 
was responsible for the first half of the 
dual name, and Prof. Ménégoz for the 
second half. The somewhat cumber- 
some form of the expression gave rise 
to the usage of the second as the better 
half, and it is under that name, Fideism, 
that Pastor Hector Haldimann sustained 
as his thesis for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, the central doctrine of the Parisian 
New Theology, which found its expression 
in the words of Prof. Ménégoz, ‘‘ Salvation 
by Faith Independently of Beliefs.’’ This 
central doctrine was enunciated by Prof. 
Ménégoz, the head of the Faculty of Pro- 
testant Theology in Paris, as far back as 
1879. It was set forth in his ‘‘ Reflexions 
sur l’Evangile du Salut,’’ and all that 
he has published since has been merely 
the development, the exposition, and 
application of his doctrine. Pastor Hector 
Haldimann, as a whole-hearted disciple 
of Prof. Ménégoz, makes the defence of 
his thesis a labour of love. He expounds 
it, and defends it with remarkable sim- 
plicity, clearness, and fervour. Two 
great questions preoccupy every thinking 
man; the question of truth and the ques- 
tion of salvation. On the one hand the 
painful sense of ignorance and error 
awakens the need for truth. On the other 
hand the grievous sense of sin and suffer- 
ing gives rise, in the Christian conscious- 
ness more particularly, to the need for 
salvation. The condition .for salvation 
is the forgiveness of sin. Farth is the 
absolute and only condition for forgive- 
ness and salvation. Faith is the conse- 
cration of the soul to God, or, as Prof. 
Ménégoz later more definitely expressed 
it, ‘‘ Faith is repentance, and the gift of 
the heart to God.’’ This is the teaching 
of Jesus. Is it in harmony with our own 
consciousness ? Yes, for it makes us 
feel sin to be a rupture of the soul with 
God, and salvation the return of the soul 
to God. This return is a free act, a per- 
sonal act, an act of the entire self. This 
act is faith. Where the return is sincere, 
God forgives. He exclaims: ‘‘ My son, 
give me thy heart.’’ The heart’s response 
is faith, and the work of faith salvation. 
The testimony of Jesus and of our own 
consciousness is supported by that of the 
prophets and the apostles. And we can 
thus trace step by step the history of the 
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dogma of the justification by faith in the 
series of successive testimonies in the 
Scriptures. These steps are thus sum- 
marised from the days of Moses to Jesus. 

1, Salvation by obedience to the law. 

2. Salvation by the fear of God. 

3. Salvation by repentance. 

4. Salvation by Farrx. 

5. Salvation by Faith without the works 
of the law. 

6. Salvation by Faith, and not by good 
works. 

7. Salvation by Faith, independently 
of beliefs. 

In this simplification of terms is seen 
the most adequate expression of the 
thought of Jesus. The proclamation of 
this faith constitutes the glad tidings to 
men. ‘‘Ah! how great is the joy of him,”’ 
exclaims M. Ménégoz, ‘‘ who is assured 
that an error of thought cannot condemn 
him, and that God requires of him but 
one thing, so as to receive him into His 
grace—his heart.’’ Fideism needs to 
steer clear of two dangers. On the one 
hand it must keep clear from an ‘‘ ortho- 
doxy’’ which requires consent to the 
belief in a certain number of dogmas, 
and on the other hand it must keep clear 
of a ‘‘liberalism’’ or ‘‘ rationalism ’’ 
which lays no stress on the idea of a need 
for forgiveness; and which is therefore 
not truly a religion. Fideism is ‘‘ for 
mankind as for the individual the divine 
message of peace, freedom, happiness, 
salvation. It is the centre and heart 
of religion. It contains the promises of 
this life and of the life to come. Let us 
preach this Gospel to every creature ; 
he who gives his heart to God is saved, 
whatever his beliefs may be; but he who 
will not give his heart is lost, be he never 
so orthodox.’’? Such is a glimpse of the 
teaching of Prof. Ménégoz as he propounded 
it some thirty years ago. The name by 
which this new tendency in theology has 
come to be known may not be all that 
an esthetic fancy could desire ; new names 
very seldom are ingratiating, and they 
may even be considered ‘‘ vilains noms,”’ 
but they denote a clearer and healthier 
religious atmosphere. The atmosphere 
denoted would be equally sweet by any 
sther name, but until the sweetest names, 
such as ‘‘ Christian’’ and the ‘* Church 
of God’’ come to their own again, these 
make-shift names are only too necessary. 
As long as we know what is intended to 
be meant we need not exercise any other 
virtue but that of gratitude to the authors 
of them. Aug. Sabatier called his theology 
religious symbolism (as touching its prin- 
ciples) and critical symbolism (as touching 
its method). On this, M. Ménégoz (M. 
Sabatier’s friend and fellow-labourer and 
fellow-struggler for long years) grafted his 
‘* Fideism.’’ —Symbolo-Fideism founded 
on history and psychology was enabled 
to reconcile science and faith. It makes 
it possible ‘‘ to reconcile a veneration for 
traditional symbols with an independence 
of mind, by leaving believers free to assimi- 
late them and adapt them to their own 
experiences.”? Speaking at the funeral 
of M. Sabatier, M. Ménégoz summed up 
Sabatier’s work in these words, and they 
express his own position likewise: ‘‘ He 
broke, on the one hand, with the authorita- 
tive and scholastic method of traditional 
orthodoxy, and on the other hand with the 
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tendency, more philosophic than religious, 
of rationalistic radicalism, and he opened 
up the way to a new, powerful and eman- 
cipating theology, founded on an absolutely 
historical and scientific independence and 
loyalty, and on that inner testimony 
which the Spirit of God reveals in the 
religious consciousness of man, and of 
which Christ has left us the purest and 
intensest manifestations.’’ 

In the little brochure entitled ‘‘ Une 
Triple Distinction Théologique,’’ which 
is reprinted from the ‘‘ Revue de Théologie 
et de Philosophie,’’ and which was read 
last November before a theological society 
of ministers in Paris, Prof. Ménégoz offers 
certain helpful observations on the con- 
nection of religious faith with science, 
history, and philosophy. A believer can 
only express his faith in the language of 
his time, hence it is needful to distinguish 
between faith itself, which constitutes the 
substance of the religious life, and the 
accidental and transitory form which faith 
assumed at any given point of history. 
The substance, as to its nature, remains 
always the same; the form is variable 
and is subject to the laws of evolution. 
Sacred writers and authors of confessions 
of faith have not only spoken of religious 
things; there are in their writings as 
well, scientific notions, historical state- 
ments, and philosophical conceptions, 
that is to say, elements of a non-religious 
order which it is not allowable to assimilate 
with elements specifically religious, and 
which no one has a right to erect into 
articles of faith. But this is exactly how 
religious confusions have arisen. People 
have confounded science and faith, history 
and faith, and philosophy and _ faith, 
It is against this triple confusion that Prof. 
Ménégoz would warn those whose concern 
it is to study religious and theological 
questions. In the concluding section, 
entitled ‘‘ The New Theology and the Old 
Gospel,’’ M. Ménégoz says, ‘‘ We have this 
New Theology, and we profess it. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Prophets and 
the Apostles, the Fathers of the Church, 
and the Reformers, we adapt, resolutely, 
our religious knowledge to the conception 
of the world of our contemporaries. We 
are reproached with being rationalists, but 
wrongly, for we found religion not on the 
premises of reason, but on the immediate 
action of the Spirit of God present in the 
spirit of man, and on the religious and 
moral consciousness which is an effect of 
this inner divine action. This is the firm 
rock-on which we would establish our life, 
our beliefs, our theology. This inner 
testimony of the spirit of God leads us 
to Christ who draws us by a spiritual 
affinity as the magnet attracts the iron. 
Hence the authority of the word of Christ 
over our souls. Our religious conscious- 
ness feels what is religious, and our reason 
feels what enters into the order of things 
scientific, historical and philosophical. For 
my part,” says Prof. Ménégoz, “I am more 
persuaded than ever that the doctrine of 
salvation by faith alone, that is to say, 
by repentance and the gift of the heart 
to God, is the true Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 7.e., religion par excellence, 
and that just as our correct beliefs have no 
meritorious virtue before God, so neither 
are our doctrinal errors a cause of repro- 
bation in His eyes; in a word, that we are 
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saved by faith independently of beliefs. 
This conviction liberates our conscience 
from the claims of the scientific, historical, 
and philosophical notions which orthodoxy 
offers as constitutive elements of Christian 
faith. And whilst making us free from 
these factors it strengthens our religious 
faith, and gives us a joy and peace which 
contrast singularly with the agonising 
trouble that doubt produces in a mind 
dominated by the principles of orthodoxy. 
. . . Idesire to communicate my happiness 
to all those who, as I once was, are tor- 
mented by these doubts, and I would imbue 
their soul with the feeling of certainty 
that, according to the eternal Gospel, 
there are no other conditions of salvation, 
but the inner avoidance of sin and the 
approach of the self to God, and that, 
according to the spirit of this Gospel, we 
are absolutely free in respect of the 
scientific, historical and philosophical 
notions of the Bible and of traditional 
theology. 

““When men at once religious and 
cultured are penetrated with these truths, 
the path that leads to the Gospel will be 
effectually cleared, and the Church of Christ 
having recovered its place at the head 
of men’s enlightened movement will resume 
its conquering march in the world, and 
will struggle more victoriously than ever 
against her only and eternal enemy, sin. 
Then the conflict between religious faith 
and non-religious thought will be appeased, 
and the essential organs of our spiritual 
hfe will have regained their inner harmony, 
and will lend each other a mutual ai 
towards the moral health of individuals, 
and the prosperity of every social and 
national combination.”’ 

K. L. H. Troms. 


Postscript. 


Eighteen years ago, at the end of my 
college course, I chanced to meet Dr. 
Martineau at the door of University Hall, 
London, and was drawn into one of those 
easy conversations that made intercourse 
with him so pleasant, in spite of a kind of 
awe that suggested flight and a Levitical 
or Priestly disposition to pass him by on 
the other side. He had heard that I had 
not yet finished my education, and that I 
was turning my thoughts to France. He 
wanted to know what I was going to do 
there—theologically, of course. I am 
afraid I began by saying something about 
first polishing up my French and then 
going in for a little French polish, and 
then I alluded to the Sorbonne, and to the 
motto of the University, ‘‘ Omnia docet.’’ 
All of which seemed to impress him. 
But, as Oliver Goldsmith says, ‘‘ unequal 
combinations are always disadvantageous 
to the weaker side,’’ and I think Dr. 
Martineau must have seen in me a budding 
Moses, Moses Primrose, of course. He 
seemed prophetically to see me returning 
to my English Alma Mater, and on being 
asked by her what I had brought back 
for my three pounds five shillings and 
two pence, exclaiming, like that cherub, 
‘¢ Dear mother, a gross of green spectacles 
with silver rims and shagreen cases,”’ 
only to be greeted by my irate Alma 
Mater with ‘‘ A murrain take such trump- 
ery! The blockhead has been imposed 
upon and should have known his company 
better.’’? To prevent such a catastrophe, 
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and to forestall destiny, Dr. Martineau 
suggested the probable wisdom of joining 
the quite diminutive Faculty of Protestant 
Theology in Paris, and -of making the 
acquaintance of Professor Ménégoz, the 
principal of the college, of whom he spoke 
with warm admiration. And all in good 
time I did so, although unable to resist 
a disposition occasionally to prowl about 
the ancient and modern Sorbonne, and to 
aspire after the omniscience proffered at 
the gates of the University. 

I made the acquaintance of Professor 
Ménégoz under various circumstances, 
generally as a listener to his lectures. 
Once I heard him preach in German— 
for he was an Alsatian—in a gloomy 
German church in Paris. Once I. was 
at a students soirée, where he was 
present ; and on one occasion I: partook 
of a most frugal (almost ascetic) meal with 
the principal and his students. A few of 
us afterwards retired to M. Ménégoz’s 
study (or perhaps tutor’s room) and asceti- 
cism. relaxed into -cigars and a gloria, 
—scilicet, a diminutive, but delightful cup 
of coffee, touched with the merest suspicion 
of cognac, like Matthew Arnold’s religion, 
‘“ morality touched with emotion.’? And 
all this and much else, through a casual 
contact with Dr. Martineau in Gordon- 
square. Felix qui potuit rerwm cognoscere 
causas ! tid Fige ) s d 


THE RELATION OF UNITARIANS TO 
THE CHURCHES.* 
By THE Rev. CuarLtes Harcrove, M.A. 

‘‘ THe relation of Unitarians to the 
Churches,’’ what does it matter to them, 
oreventous? Is not our re'ationship that 
of an insignificant and unorganised group of 
politician: to the Imperial Parliament, 
or ofa : mall body of ill-trained volunteers to 
a disciplined battalion? We have been 
accused of forming a ‘‘ great denomina- 
tional chorus of seli-laudation,’’ 
been told that I was myself a prominent 
performer. But I do not think any of us 
have our eyes closed to the great disadvan- 
tages under which we labour, or are ignorant 
of the immense superiority of other 
denominations in certain respects in which 
we try and greatly fail. 

We are wanting in numbers, in funds, in 
enthusiasm, in unity. We have about 
350 chapels, and if membership be taken 
among us to imply regular attendance and 
real attachment to our cause, I would rather 
not make a guess at what it may amount to. 

Our Association has an income of £8,000 
a year. Our Sunday scholars are 35,000. 
To compare ourselves with, let us say 


Wesleyan Methodists, of whom I happen | 


to have last year’s statistics—they have 
2,658 ministers, nearly 20,000 lay preachers, 
more than a million scholars, and half a 
million members, and spent in one year, 
£200,000 on mission work at home and 
abroad and £437,000 on chapel building in 
Great Britain. Think of what this means, 
the faith and self-denial and energy and 
oneness of aim, and remember, that more or 
less similar accounts could be given of a 
dozen great religious bodies in the United 
Kingdom, and you will probably be 
inclined to take a very humble place in 
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and I have 


the list of the Christian denominations of 
our country or of the world, and instead_o 
asking what is. our relation: to them; 
inquire how we may profit of the example 
they. set us. 

Yet there is another side to the question 
of our relative position, and painfully 
conscious as l-often am of our failures and 
shortcomings, I am constantly reminded of 
the wise words of that mysterious person 
Agur, the son of \Jakeh, which are re- 
corded in the thirtieth chapter of the Book 
of Proverbs : 

‘“ There be four things which are little 

upon earth, 
But they are exceeding wise } 

The ants are a people not strong, 

_ Yet they provide their meat in the 
summer ; 

The conies are but a feeble folk, 

Yet make their houses in the rocks 
- The locusts have no king, 
Yet go they forth all of them in bands; 
- The lizard thou mayst hold in thy hand, 
Yet.is he in king’s palaces.’’ 

Now if we disclaim the doubtful transla- 
tion ‘‘ exceeding wise’’ and prefer to 
read “‘ are reckoned among the wise,’’ we 
may surely be permitted to rank ourselves 
with the ants and rabbits, the locusts and 
the lizards, and claim something of their 
lowly merits and success. Not ours the 
majesty of lion or keen sight of eagle or 
endurance of horse, but we are possessed of 
more than the ordinary measure of prudence 
and stability, and united action in perfect 
freedom, and more by far than what we 
are entitled to by our numbers are we re- 
presented in the palaces of industry and 
government and law. 

So we take our humble seat at the foot of 
the table, although no voice bids us come 
up higher, yet is it not altogether pre- 
sumption to cherish the belief that we have 


a faith and a mission high out of all pro- 


portion to either our success or our deserts. 

So we lift head and look around us, un- 
abashed to be dissenters from dissenters 
and excluded from the communion even 
of the excommunicate. There, at the high 
table sit my lord bishops, tracing their 
spiritual pedigree back to Augustine and 
the Apostles, and crowding on them the 
representatives of the august see of Rome. 
Beneath, not held undeserving of occasional 
recognition are the ‘Trinitarian <ects, 
conspicuous, some of them, by their num- 
bers and zeal. And here, out in the cold, 
shunned of all, sit we, our right to seats at 
all at a Christian feast seriously ques- 
tioned or openly denied. 

And what is our relation to these, all our 
brethren, whether they will it or not, our 
superiors in so many respects as we willingly 
own? Why are they united to condemn 
us, though they differ among themselves 
more widely than we differ from many 
of them? It is not that we deny this or 
that doctrine which they are agreed on. 
Holding to our fundamental principles and 
proclaiming them, we should still be 
outsiders even if we used Trinitarian for- 
mule and prayed to Jesus as the Son of God. 

The difference between a Romanist and 
a Protestant consists essentially not in the 
things the one believes and the other denies, 
but in the motive of belief. The belief 
of the one rests upon the authority of the 
Church; that of the other on the Prayer 
Book or the Fathers"or the Bible, or all 


three together. ‘‘I believe all. things 
whatsoever Holy Church believes and 
teaches,’” that is the. profession which 
makes a man a Catholic. .He may be 
ignorant of almost all the things ; he may 
think them: quite other than they are, 
yet if sincere in his profession, he is a 
member of the Church, while the learned — 
theologian who agrees with the Church’s 
teaching simply because it commends itself 
to him as reasonable and true, remains still 
outside. . 

Now, there is just a similar difference 
between the self-styled ‘‘ orthodox ”’ 
Christian of whatever denomination he be 
and the Unitarian by whatever name he 
call himself. It is the very idea of Ortho- 
doxy which we reject—the implication that 
there is a certain belief which accords 
with a definite and authoritative revelation, 
and consequently that to believe otherwise 
or to disbelieve is a sin against God, 
whose word we reject and whose way we 
refuse to walk in. 

“* Whosoever. will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he believe, and, 
if he do not, without doubt ’’—well, it is 
and will be the worse for him. That 
is the preamble of all forms of Orthodoxy. 
That is what we—and no doubt with us 
the great bulk of mankind in the past and 
present—deny. 

So we have come to this, that our quarrel 
with those whom we regard as in many 
respects our dear friends and_ allies, 
however they may fear and frown upon us, 
is not that they believe what we do not, 
but that they attach to belief an import- 
ance which we deny to it. For us it is not 
a duty, it is not even a merit, to believe 
or to disbelieve ; itis a duty, and a duty 
inconsistent with any obligation of belief, 
to seek the truth and hold by and profess it. 

“* Brethren,’’ we say, to the elder and the 
greater churches as to the newest and 
least, ‘ you put us to shame often enough 
by the devotion and learning and good 
works and power of winning souls which in 
various degrees are conspicuous among you. 
In this you fail, as it seems to us, that you 
set faith above truth, that you start with 
assuming what you set about to prove, 
that your answer is ready and obligatory on 
you ere you durst ask the question, ‘‘ What 
is truth?’’ You are not really free, 
you have bound yourselves or allowed 
yourselves to be bound. You dare not, 
or you do not ask, ‘‘ Is this which I have 
been taught true ?’’ prepared to find 
that it is not. 

So, as men poorly dressed we sit below 
our betters, but cannot refrain from a 
certain satisfaction—which we are often — 
reproached for feeling and giving utterance 
to—that we are free, while our nobly 
clad friends are heaped with gilded chains, 
and those more like ourselves make it a 
boast that they, too, are not wholly unen- 
cumbered. If they have not thirty-nine 
articles to avouch, they have at least 
« essentials’ and “‘ fundamentals ” to main- 
tain, which suffice for a certain grim 
adornment. 

We have none ; and if we have inherited 
aname which sounds dogmatic, and might 
seem to impose upon us a certain theory of 
the. Godhead, we disown the obligation. 
‘* Tf there be something better than Uni- 
tarianism that too is Unitarianism,’’ wrote 
one of our most earnest ministers not long 
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ago. The words are paradoxical, and were 


ridiculed by one who should have under- 
stood them, but they are wise and sober 
and rest upon an historic foundation. For 
Unitarianism is a principle and not a 
doctrine, and it embraces whatever may 
be after us approved as true, or truer than 
what we now accept. 

Yet, we do quite wrong to suppose that 
only we of the Unitarian churches are free, 
or even that we are altogether free, and 
that no silken cords of tradition and custom 
and prejudice hinder us in the pursuit of 
truth. In other churches there are men who 
claim freedom and who exercise it, often 
at no little cost to themselves. If ministers 
they are at times forced to give up their 
pulpits, or if supported by the devotion 
of their congregations they have to put up 
with the desertion of old friends and the 
reproach of men who once esteemed them, 
all the harder to bear because they them- 
selves have not changed in their esteem for 
their former elders and comrades. 

What is our relation to such as these ? 
There are some among us who insist that 
such men are really Unitarians, that 
they ought openly to take the name and 
join the body, that they are not honest 
in calling themselves Congregationalists or 
Baptists, and that they hold on through 
fear of loss of popularity or income. 

To others of us all such talk seems to be 
simply a paraphrase of the disciples, 
‘* We forbade him, because he follows not 
with us.’” It comes of the original sin of 
sectarianism or communal selfishness which 
besets every organisation and makes its 
adherents prefer its welfare and advantage 
to the very cause which it advocates: 
They are honestly seeking the truth and 
are openly speaking what they believe to 
be true, but they are fain to claim truth 
asa monopoly of their body, and forbid the 
acceptance of it to those who are not will- 
ing to join their ranks. 

Such men would indeed be welcome 
among us and a source of renewed life and 
energy, but why should they take a name 
with which they haye no associations, a 
name which many of the most eminent 
among us put up with rather than approve 
of ? Why should they disown the connec- 
tion which tolerates if it does not approve 
them ? Would it advance. the cause of 
freedom and progress in religion which we 
profess to have at heart ii they were to 
exchange large congregations for small ones, 
and sacrifice the great influence they possess 
in their own denominations? Do they 
ofiend against the trust deeds of their 
chapels? But if the trust’ deed is ad- 
mitted to the rank of a moral obligation 
and is to be literally and legally interpreted, 
we should find it hard to defend our 
own right to our older foundations. Do 
they conceal their real belief? On the 
contrary, the charge against them is they 


_ declare it only too frankly. 


We should welcome them then as our 
allies and fellow-workers, fighting under 
another flag and wearing a_ different 
uniform, but for the same cause which we 
upheld; and if our good brother, Mr. 
Campbell, had come to lecture to us to- 
night, I doubt not but that we should have 
given him such a reception as would have 
assured him of the hearty and unsectarian 
sympathy of our association in his present 
labours and trials, 


EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM, 
Iv.* 
Tur CHRISTIAN REPUBLIC. 


THE socialistic experiment which seems 
to have impressed the world more than any 
other was that of the Jesuits in South 
America. ‘The strongest opponents of So- 
cialism are fain to admit that the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Republic ’’’ was a wonderful success. 
Even Voltaire, with all the rancour of his 
prejudice against everything that called 
itself Christian, frankly admitted that this 
community seemed to represent the very 
triumph of humanity. But then, say the 
individualistic commentators, it was a 
purely artificial system of things, entirely 
created and maintained by the Catholic 
priesthood. When the Jesuists were turned 
out of it the whole thing collapsed like a 
house of cards. 

Now that is perfectly true. It was avery 
artificial system indeed, and from beginning 
to end it was directed and governed by 
priests under the virtual dictatorship of the 
Jesuit superior at Candelaria. And itis true, 
also, that when, after 150 years of priestly 
control, that control was suddenly with- 
drawn by the total expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Paraguay, so little vitality was there 
in their social system, and so little manly 
independence had their paternal govern- 
ment engendered in their people, that 
the whole thing literally vanished. The 
‘* Christian Republic’’ broke up; the 
people dispersed, and to a large extent 
lapsed back into the barbarism in which 
the Jesuits had found them, and the whole 
of their twenty or thirty settlements 
crumbled into ruins.. Nevertheless, it was 
& most curious and interesting experiment, 
and though it need hardly be said that 
under the Jesuits there was a good deal 
about it that few of us to-day would have 
at any price, there were points in the system 
that may weil be considered both for sug- 
gestion and caution in our social specula- 
tions at the present time. 

It. was really a wonderful achievement, 
and shows what may be done, even with 
savages, by getting back to first principles in 
religion and sociology. At the very time 
that Lord Bacon was writing his ‘‘ New 
Atlantis,’’ setting forth his ideal society, 
and while the Pilgrim Fathers were painfully 
hammering out some sort of method of 
living together in Massachusetts, a little 
group of Spanish missionary priests had 
actually developed in the wilds of South 
America a society which seemed to embody 
most of the philosopher’s fantastic dream- 
ings, and many excellent features of which 
the Pilgrim Fathers were probably quite 
incapable of conceiving. even in their 
dreams. It was not a small society either, 
or of very brief. duration. The Jesuits 
landed on the coast of Brazil in 1608, and 
by the middle of the century they had 
100,000. people living under conditions 
which, to the superficial observer at least, 
seemed as near perfection as this trouble- 
some world had ever attained to since 
Eden was disparked. The 100,000 people 
were not'massed together in one large town ; 
nor, on the other hand, were they very 
thinly scattered. They were grouped in 
settlements or ‘* reductions,’’ as they were 
called, of somewhere about 5,000 each on 
an average, thus avoiding the dangers of 


* The earlier articles in this series appeared 
April 13, May 4 and 11. 


congested centres on the one hand, and 
the dulness and want of interest of iso- 
lated country life on the other. Of these 
settlements the most captivating accounts 
have been given. ‘‘It was a model of 
order and regularity,’’ writes a distin- 
guished American of one of them. ‘‘ Per- 
fect uniformity was observed in its long, 
comfortably built rows of houses, and the 
small circuit of the towns afforded every 
facility for preserving its domestic tran- 
quillity, or ensuring a ready defence against 
outside danger. The great square was the 
centre-point, the public resort, and the 
general rendezvous of the people. Uponit 
were erected the church, the college, the 
arsenal, the stores, the workshops of car- 
penters, joiners, weavers and smiths, to- 
gether with other important public build- 

ings. ... . The reduction moved and 
had its being, as it were, with the precision 
of clockwork. The people prayed and 
toiled and slept so long and no longer ; 
from one duty or employment they passed 
to another, like soldiers changing guard, 

equally participating in the changes of the 

day, each one undergoing his measure of 
fatigue for the one and common family.’’ 

Of the whole ‘‘ Christian Republic ”’ 

another writer says an equal balance of 
mind and health of body was the ideal of 
the Jesuit Fathers, and this ideal they 
attained to a marvellous extent. ‘‘ Reeu- 
lated liberty, abundant supplies of all the 
necessaries of life for each family; a tiny 
home indeed, but large enough for all pur- 

poses ; “peace, union, concord, chastity, 

soberness, and calm enjoyment of life pre- 

vailed among the people of Paraguay. 

The cultivation of music and the dance at 
festivals, martial processions and tourna- 

ments, with prizes for the victors, provided 

innocent amusement. Religious pageants 

on special occasions were held to satisfy the 
craving for novelty and sensuous enjoy- 

ment among the people, and to keep before 
their eyes symbols of higher ideals.’’ 


Now these 100,000 people of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Republic,’’ when the Jesuits found 
them, were merely savages, living in caves 
and woods, and subsisting by the chase. 
They were, it is true, apparently a good 
deal more gentle and docile than many of 
the savages of our. own big towns; but, 
compared with the great mass of our own 
poor, itis difficult to believe that the material 
with which these Jesuits set themselves to 
deal at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and which by a marvellously tact- 
ful combination of gentleness and firmness 
they shaped into a society perfectly ideal 
in some respects—it is difficult to believe 
that the raw material of their society was 
easier to deal with than our own would be 
found to be, if only we could go the same 
way to work. A great deal has been made 
of the childlike simplicity and amiability 
of these South American Indians, and some 
good people have seen an almost diabolical 
cunning and astuteness in the doings of 
the Jesuits on behalf of their Church. One 
cannot, however, help foeling that if our 
own church people would display a little 
similar astuteness—diabolical or other- 
wise—and could approach our own poor 
savages in a similar way, they would very 
likely attain similar results. And if, in- 
stead of conducting their operations in 
the good old fatherly fashion of the Tories of 
all churches and all ages, they would respect 
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the manhood and womanhood of the] the people into an army; and though they 


might have been secure against aggression, 
the more they were drilled the poorer they 
might have become. They might have 
taught the people to build houses and 
churches, and to make clothes and furni- 
ture, but for food they must have been 
absolutely dependent on their ability to 
find some market for their surplus produc- 
tion of these things, and we know too well 
what that means for a very large proportion 
of our own people. But they had free 
access to fine expanses of fertile land, and 
out of this, by very rudimentary agricul- 
ture, they fetched abundance of food by 
an amount of labour which still left them 
leisure not only for religious services, for 
ample rest and amusement, but for making 
everything they required for their own use, 
and such a surplus for export that their 
masters, the Jesuits, through whom all 
outside trading was, of course, conducted, 
were accused of living in luxury and even 
splendour—though it was supposed to be 
a communism, and a republic ruled by 
a representative assembly. The repre- 
sentative council was said to be only a 
pious fraud, and it is more than likely it 
was. But, however that may have been, 
the “‘ republic ’’ grew rich, and the people 
were happy and contented. They had 
common lands tilled for the common good 
—ircluding the treasury of the King of 
Spain, and, of course, the amplest pro- 
vision for Mother Church. But, besides 
these communal lands, every man had his 
own ‘‘ small holding ’’ and his own herd 
On such a basis of productive- 


people, and be their guides and leaders 
instead of their autocrats, as the Jesutis 
were, their work would have the perma- 
nency in which, when the test came—though 
it came only at the end of 150 years—this 
Jesuit work proved so conspicuously 
wanting. 

After all, what did these churchmen do 
that our own churchmen could not do if 
they all really wished to do it and could all 
unite together in the advocacy of a great 
work of practical religion, involving the 
health and happiness of nothing less than 
the great mass of the people? The 
Jesuits, when they went out across the 
Southern Atlantic in the trail of the 
Spanish conquering expeditions, found a 
people engaged in a daily fight for a 
precarious living, exposed to the harassing 
of enemies stronger than themselves, with 
no homes worth speaking of, no peace or 
comfort or security—nothing but a hard 
life cf struggle and privation, of difficulty 
and anxiety: not altogether unlike our 
own poor savages, surely it must be 
admitted. But how did the Jesuits com- 
mend their Church and their religion to 
these poor people? In a very few years 
we hear of all the children in these settle- 
ments rising at daybreak and flocking into 
handsome churches to be instructed and 
catechised ; of the whole adult population 
turning out to Mass at sunrise; then to 
their daily labours and the closing of the 
peaceful and prosperous day with the 
music of the vesper bell and the voice of 
united prayer. Our churches cannot “‘ get 
hold’’ of the people. How did the 
Jesuits manage it? Was it by the super- 
natural power of the abstract truths they 
taught, or the fervid devotion of their 
own lives? Nothing of the kind. There 
was power in many of the truths they 
taught, and their own self-devotion seems 
sometimes to have risen quite to the 
heroic, and thus they won the confidence 
of the people; but we have the same 
truths—and purer and better, too—and 
among our religious teachers there is a 
self-devotion that wants only the same 
scope and opportunity to rise to the same 
high level. 

The fact is that the Jesuits made the 
crucifix they held aloft amid these harassed 
South American savages the symbol not 
only of peace with heaven, but of a 
regenerated earth. They identified them- 
selves with all the people’s interests: 
Worried by native enemies and foreign 
invasion, these poor Indians wanted peace 
and security, and their new teachers gave 
them arms and drilled them and taught 
them to fortify themselves. They wanted 
homes, and the Jesuits gave them tools and 
helped them to cut down trees and build 
themselves comfortable cabins. They were 
dependent on the chase for their living, and 
the Jesuits explained that God had spread 
abroad the land as the one great source of 
all food for men and animals alike, and 
they taught them agriculture: 

Here again we get back to the same 
inevitable point. The Jesuits represented 
the conquerors of the country, and the 
Kings of Spain were their Suzerains. 
They were absolute masters of the land, 
and could do with it as they pleased. If 
they had not been, and could not have got 
access to it, they might still have drilled 


of cattle. 
ness, and with a people under the powerful 
dominance of a religion the truth of which 
seemed to be guaranteed by its practical 
effect on all the interests of life, how could 
these hundred thousand people fail to be 
prosperous, whatever the real form of their 
government may have been? And how 
could the churches of England fail to ‘‘ get 
hold ’’ of the masses if they got hold of the 
same principles, and in the same way, 
mutatis mutandis, brought their religion to 
bear on the lives of the common people ? 
Grorce F, Minin. 


Dream not of .a heaven into which 
you may enter, live here as you may. 
To such as waste the present state the 
future will not, cannot bring happiness. 
There is no concord between them and that 
world of purity. A human being who 
has lived without God, and without self- 
improvement, can no more enjoy Heaven 
than a mouldering body, lifted from the 
tomb and placed amidst beautiful prospects, 
can enjoy the light through its decayed 
eyes, or feel the balmy air which blows away 
its dust. Immortality is a glorious doc- 
trine; but not given us for speculation 
or amusement. Its happiness is to be 
realised only through our own struggles 
with ourselves, only through our own reach- 
ing forward to new virtue and piety. To 
be joined with Christ in Heaven, we must 
be joined with him now in spirit, in the con- 
quest of temptation, in charity and well- 
doing. Immortality should begin here. 
The seed is now to be sown which is to 
expand for ever. ‘‘ Be not weary then, 
in well-doing; for in due time we shall 
reap, if we faint not.’’—Channing. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 

COUNTRY HOLIDAY MOVEMENT. 

Sir,—May I appeal to the generosity of 
your readers to help us with our Country 
Holiday Fund, for which at least £30 are 
still required before the end of June, if we 
are to be able to give the contributions 
for which the London schools are looking 
to us. Many of last year’s subscribers 
have most generously come to our aid again 
this year; but there are some whose sub- 
scriptions have not yet reached me, and I 
should be very grateful if they would send ~ 
me their gifts as soon as possible. May I 
also appeal to other friends for help ? 
The fund is collected to contribute a por- 
tion of a scholar’s holiday for a fortnight. 
The object is surely one which should 
appeal to all who are themselves hoping 
shortly to enjoy the relaxations of the 
country or the seaside. 

Ersa L. Pearson, 
Redington Lodge, 
Hampstead, N.W., June 3, 1907. 


MANIFESTATION NOT REVELATION. 

Sir,—In your report of my remarks 
at the Conference on the New Theology, 
I am represented as saying that man’s 
love of justice makes him fight against 
what his religious philosophy declares 
to be a ‘‘ revelation ’’ of God. I may have 
used the word ‘‘ manifestation,’’? but 
hardly ‘‘ revelation.’’ I take it that any 
Pantheist, Theistic Determinist, or believer 
in the Immanence of God must philosophi- 
cally regard all things that are as in some 
sense a manifestation of God; but, on the 
other hand, everyone who appeals to the 
Divine aid for support and inspiration in 
the conflict with evil, must feel that 
the will of God is revealed to him as 
righteousness and love, and that it bids 
him fight against all wrong. Many, and 
I take it Mr. Campbell is one of them, are 
conscious of both these trends of thought 
and emotion, whether they can formally 
reconcile them or no; and such must feel 
within them the command of God to fight 
against things which their creed nevertheless 
represents as in some sense a part of the 
Divine will, or manifestation of the Divine 
power. But I cannot understand any 
sense in which a man could feel moved to 
fight against what he regarded as a “‘ reve- 
lation ’’ of God. 

I will not trouble you with other correc- 
tions, but shall be glad if you can find 
room for this.—Yours, &c., 

Puitie H. WICKSTEED. 
—___—_< -—__—_ 

THE CHURCH OF THE PEOPLE. © 

Srr,—Your ‘‘ Correspondent ’’ evidently 
does not know what has happened. But 
can he really think that we have neglected 
the very elementary attempts he indicates ? 
Let me tell him what happens. For years 
we shut up the Great Meeting in Leicester 
for all the winter months, and went to a 
huge hall only a few hundred yards away. 
The audience at once rose from 150 to 
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2,500. When, at the end of the season, we 
went back to the chapel, and held precisely 
the same kind of service, with precisely the 
same teaching, we went back to the old 
150, with a few, a very few, additions. 
The same thing happened years before in 
Sheffield and Glasgow. The same thing 
happened in Croydon; and probably the 
same thing will happen in London if, as is 
probable, I go out once more to ‘‘ the man 
in the street.”’ 

The matter goes immeasurably farther 
down than your ‘‘ Correspondent ’’ with 
his ‘‘ basket’’ indicates; and the real 
question, is whether we are prepared to 
face facts and act accordingly. It may 
not be possible, but we ought to try. 

Heartily yours, 

J. Pace Hopps. 

————— ee 
‘““THE MAN IN THE STREET.”’ 
Sir,—Apropos of the suggestions of your 
~ **Correspondent’’ who heard the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps on ‘‘ The Man in the Street,”’ 
I received a letter a few days since from a 
working man (to whom I had lent a book), 
expressing some opinions which may be 
interesting. Referring to this book he 
says: ‘‘ One thing that strikes me in a 
very pleasing way, and makes me feel on 
friendly terms with the writer, is the way 
he tackles social and political questions. 
I suppose I ought not to criticise educated 
men, but so many ministers seem to me to 
leave the social side of life completely in 
the background. Perhaps, if they spoke 
more about this, the working classes would 
find their way into the churches in greater 
numbers than they do. You see, so many 
workmen talk politics, municipal and 
national, during the week, and it seems to 
me if the preacher on Sunday were to inter- 
mingle social and political affairs with so- 
called religious affairs, the worker would 
naturally have in mind a considerable part 
of the preceding Sunday’s sermon, and 
would bring it out in conversation with his 
mates. 

“Tf the preacher, on his part, will not con- 
nect the every-day life of the worker with 
his religious life, he should not blame the 
worker for not bringing religion into his 
every-day life. I feel rather strongly on 
this matter, and though I cannot express 
myself well I can speak from and under- 
stand the workman’s point of view. 

** 1 think it would have made a lot of 
difference to me if I had known how to con- 
nect the religious teaching I received with 
my every-day life. But it seems to me, 
looking backward, that they were entirely 
separated,”’ 

Does not this seem to be evidence that if 
we are to gather these intelligent, if not 
educated men, into our churches, something 
of the kind indicated must be done ? 

L. BisHop. 

156, Smedley-road, Cheetham. 
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Tue fourth of Mr. G. F. Millin’s articles 
on ‘‘ Experiments in Socialism ’’ appears 
in our present issue. We were asked the 
other day what books Mr. Millin had 
written. A shilling popular edition of his 
‘* Commerce and Christianity ’? was pub- 
lished two years ago by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein & Co., in whose Social Science series 
two other books of his are included, 
‘* The Social Horizon ’’ and ‘‘ The Village 
Problem.”’ 


PURITANISM IN THE ABBEY.* 


Tue brief rule of Puritanism in our 
cathedrals, abbeys, and parish churches is 
an intensely interesting subject which has 
never yet received adequate treatment. 
It would involve some painstaking research. 
Not only must the State Papers of the 
period be read and digested, but also the 
local records and registers of Wells, 
Worcester, Yarmouth, Romsey, St. Albans, 
Westminster, and other places. Mr. Bose- 
ley, in the work under notice, speaks of 
‘* much important information culled from 
the Guildhall, Dr. Williams’, and other 
public libraries, as well as from the archives 
at Somerset House,’’ but he does net show 
much evidence of this ‘‘ extensive re- 
search.’ Such second-hand sources as 
Dr. Stoughton’s work appear to be relied 
upon, and the author never seems to think 
it necessary to give the precise source of 
his quotations for possible verification. 
This is not the way to write history, nor 
is Mr. Boseley’s temper that of the his- 
torian. An enthusiastic believer in the 
Divine right of Independency, he appears 
to think that party could do no wrong. 
*“ Though a minority in Parliament ’’— 
and, our author might have added, in the 
nation—‘‘ they became so strong in the 
army as to rise to supreme power in the 
State. . . They were contending 
with traitors rather than with aliens, and 
their supreme concern was to learn the 
Divine Will, and at all costs to obey it ’’ 
(p. 54, 55.) 

That is certainly what this powerful 
minority claimed ; but then, the majority, 
consisting of Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Catholics, and others, also claimed the 
very same thing, and they were not 
traitors, because they objected to the rule 
of this minority. 

The piety which raised those noble 
structures, the abbeys and cathedrals, to 
the glory of God, and the reverent delight 
of future generations must be contrasted 
with the zeal which walled off goodly nave 
and aisle and chancel into the chapels of 
separate sects. 

Wells Cathedral was ‘ 
parts by a brick wall.’’ It was ordered 
““that the chancel’’ (of St. Nicholas 
Church, Great Yarmouth) ‘‘ should be 
closed in with main walls where needful 
and fitted up for a Church House.’’ 

Fortunately, we must say, the Puritan 
ascendency in these buildings was of brief 
duration. This does not lessen its interest, 
nor its claim to adequate treatment at the 
hands of some competent historian. 

It must surely be a piinter’s error which 
gives the year 1631 as the date for Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion; but why the author 
should consider it necessary to make 
random statements which have no con- 
nection, or only the very remotest, with 
his subject, is not easy to determine. It 
must be a very erroneous printer, for we 
are also told that ‘‘On December 29, 
1657, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Kt., Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England, delivered an 
oration in the Star Chamber against Papal 
intrigues.’’ It is not a mere error in 
figures which states that the Rev. Samuel 
Lee was ejected by the Rump Parliament, 


‘ divided into two 


* ‘* The Independent Church of Westminster 
Abbey (1650-1826).’’ By Rev. Ira Boseley, late 
Acting Chaplain to H.M. Forces, &c. The Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, 
Memorial Hall, 


after ‘‘ Dr. Wilkinson ’’ (the name should 
be Wilkins), by conforming, had been 
made Bishop of Chester. According to 
Calamy, he was ‘‘ ejected and silenced by 
the Bartholomew Act.’’ 

After its expulsion from the Abbey, the 
Independent Congregation made a home 
for itself in the shadow of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, and the connection of this 
most ancient of London’s churches with 
Nonconformity is interesting. Mr. Bose- 
ley’s book is interesting. More accuracy 
and less diffuseness might have made it 
valuable. 

Clb 2: 


ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUB- 
SCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS. 


Sunpay-ScHooL ConrerEnce, Nuw- 
TOWNARDS, 


On Saturday, June 1, a conference of 
persons interested in the religious training 
of the young was held in the First (Old) 
Presbyterian Church, Newtownards. The 
weather was treacherous, but there was 
an attendance of about 350. 

The Presipent (Rey. W. H. Drummond) 
said this Sunday-school conference was fast 
becoming one of the most important and 
largely attended meetings of Non-subscrib- 
ing Presbyterians in Ireland. After two 
resolutions, moved by consent—one in 
favour of a scheme for the better training 
of scholars in Bible knowledge, and one 
in favour of accepting an invitation to the 
conference to hold the assembly in Larne 
in 1908, Rev. Epa@ar Lockntr read a 
paper, the subject being “*‘ The Purpose 
and Ideal of the Sunday-school Teacher.’’ 
Among other conceptions of the object 
of the Sunday-school, he selected that 
which regarded it as a supplement to the 
Christian church. The great purpose of 
the Sunday-school was to bring the children 
and the young men and maidens to a 
knowledge and experience of the redemptive 
love of God. This being so, the purpose 
of the Sunday-school teacher must be to 
endeavour by the influence of his per- 
sonality and teaching to communicate the 
power and wisdom and love of Ged to his 
scholars. With the saving power of God’s 
love in his own heart he is to seek to save 
those entrusted to his care from the evils 
which beset their path. Christianity had 
always been a missionary religion, a reli- 
gion of redemption. Its living head was 
and is a Saviour from sin, and the disciple 
of Christ was sent in his spirit to do the 
same work that he did, to be a witness to 
the power of God unto salvation. The 
speaker took the word ‘‘ witness’’ to 
illustrate the purpose and qualification of 
the teacher. A true teacher was one who 
knows and imparts his knowledge to 
others. ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses, saith the 
Lord, and my servant whom I have 
chosen, that ye may know and trust me and 
understand that Iam He, and beside me 
there is no Saviour.’’ These words from 
Isaiah, he said, described the essential 
elements of witnessing on God’s behalf, 
namely, personal knowledge and trust in 
Him as a Saviour. It was the mark of a 
true witness that He delivereth souls, and 
such a witness could come only from one 
who himself knew and trusted the soul’s 
deliverer. The teacher could not effec-’ 
tually teach religion until he had a per- 
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sonal experience of religion. He’said that 
this witnessing for God as ‘the result of 
knowing Him and being known of Him 
rested upon faith in the reality of the Holy 
Spirit—the presence and power of God 
working in and with man. They wanted 
a deeper and richer spiritual life. If they 
were to have religion taught in their schools 
—and how great was their need of it !—they 
must, as teachers, know what religion 
meant by a personal knowledge and 
experience of it. He was convinced that 
this was their crymgneed. They might 
“possibly require reorganisation of method 
or material, but their great need was 
not reorganisation but regeneration in the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the discussion that followed the paper, 
Rev. Cuas. Turirr, Rev. J. A. Ketty, 
M. J. Kewiener, Miss MELLoNE, and 
the chairman took part. 

Rev. Dr. MELLonE proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and Mr. Lockett 
and the hosts of the day. 

Rev. ALFRED TuRNER seconded the vote 
which, being carried by acclamation, the 
CuarrmMan and Mr. Locker? replied, as 
did Rev. R. M. Kine on behalf of his New- 
townards congregation, and those of Grey- 
abbey and Ballyhenchin. The° company 
were afterwards entertained to tea, and 
the proceedings throughout were felt to 
have been as successful and satisfactory, 
as well as useful, as any conferences of 
previous years. : eee 
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(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 
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Bermondsey.—The flower service and anni- 
versary of the Sunday-school was held at Fort- 
road Unitarian Church last Sunday... Mr. John 
Harrison should have addressed the children in 
the afternoon, but was prevented by an engage- 
ment in Paris. The address was accordingly given 
by the minister. In the evening the Rev. Jesse 
Kipperson addressed the children, teachers, and 
friends in turn from 1 Chron. iv. 23. The addrcss 
was illustrated by original parables from Nature. 
The thanks of the Sunday-school teachers: are 
due to Mr. F. Nettlefold, of Streatham-grove! 
Mr. F. Ruck, Maidstone; Mrs. Ellis, Guildford; 
Mr. Evershed, Clapham, and’ others, for floral 
contributions. 


Blackburn (Appointment).—The Rey. E ' 


W. Sealy, M.A, (Oxon), has been offered and has 
accepted the pulpit of the Blackburn Unitarian 
Church. The movement was started in Novem- 
ber, 1905, and after a successful existence of 
eighteen months, the committee felt justified in 
recommending the congregation to appoint Rev. 
EH. W. Sealy as the first resident minister. A 
recognition meeting will be held on Saturday, 
June 15, when it is hoped that various ministers 
of the district will be present. 

Cardiff.—The services at Westgrove Church 
last Sunday were conducted by Mrs. John Page 
Hopps, who took for the subject of her discourse 
in the morning: ‘Concerning the Bearing of 
Burdens”; and, in the evening, ‘‘Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there is Liberty.’ There 
was a large congregation present, both morning 
and evening. 

Lewes.—After the evening service on Sunday, 
3rd ins(., the choir at the Westgate Chapel gave 
H. E. Nichol’s cantata, «The Prodigal Son,” 
before an appreciative congregation, which in- 
cluded a number of friends of other denomina- 
tions. The solos were rendered by Miss Hopper, 
Miss E. Broadbent, Mr. F. J. Wells, and Master 
Stanley Broadbent, Miss Funnell presided at 
the organ. A collection was taken in aid of the 
choir fund. 

London: Hackney.—Wednesday last was 
the first day of the Bazaar and Country Fair 


j 
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held at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, by 
the Hackney congregation, . At the opening the 
suo shone, and Dr. W. B. Odgers, on taking the 
chair, had a good company before him. He 
alluded to the long and honourable. history of 
the congregation, dating practically from the 
time when Dr. Spurstowe resigned the rectorship 
of the parish church of the then village of 
Hackney, and gathering, inthe course of time, 
associations with the names of many distinguished 
men—Priestley,-Priee, Belsham, the Asplands, 
and others. Lady Durning Lawrence, in declar- 
ing the bazaar open, expressed in a few kindly 
and well-chosen words, her cordial sympathy 
with the object of the bazaar, and her good 
wishes for its success. A vote of thanks to 
Lady Durning Lawrence and Dr. Odgers was 
proposed by Rev. H. Rawlings, also to Madame 
Marian McKenzie, who sang the National 
Anthem and ‘‘Come, lasses and lads.’ These 
proceedings over, the company dispersed to the 
stalls, which looked very pretty and were well 
supplied with goods. Business was at first on a 
generous scale, then, however, came heavy rain, 
which probably much reduced the evening 
attendance. Mr. Oswald Nettlefold opened on 
Thursday, and at the close it was found the 
bazaar had boen highly successful. Be 

Midlands.—The 759th monthly meeting o 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire 
and neighbouring counties was held at Evesham 
on Wednesday, May 29. Service was held in 
the chapel at 12.15 p.m., the preacher being 
the Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury. At the 
business meeting held at the close of service, 
the secretary was requested to convey to Mrs. 
Lloyd a resolution of sympathy with her in the 
great loss sho has sustained. Luncheon was 
provided in the schoolroom, Mr. Geoffrey New 
being in the chair. The. usual toasts were pro- 
posed and responded to, amongst the speakers 
being the Rev. Dr. Odgers, of Oxford, and Mr. 
Barnard, of. Ceylon. Later the members 
adjourned for tea to'Wortley House, at the kind 
invitation of Mrs. Cliff. 

Stannington (near; Sheffield).—The Sun- 
day-school anniversary services were celebrated 
at Underbank Chapel last Sunday, June 2, 
Principal Gordon, of the Home Missionary 
College, Manchester, conducted the service, and 
preached both afternoon and evening. The 
sermons, plain practical discourses on the 
Will and on the Greatness of Christ, were much 
appreciated, that in the eyening evoking 
decided enthusiasm in the crowded congrega- 
tion. As usual the chcir, conducted by Mr. 
G. Vickers, was augmented by several friends 
from the outside, including some from our 
neighbours the Wesleyans; and the singing was 
accompanied by a small band of musical instru- 
ments, The day, though not in a strict sense 
fine, was less unfavourable than previous indi- 
cations had led us to expect; and the collections, 
since augmented by generous contributions from 
friends in Sheffield, have given much encourage- 
ment to the working members of this remote, 
but not unimportant, congregation. 

Swansea.—A flower service was held on 
Sunday, the first since the departure from the 
town of Dr. Tudor Jones. Numerous scholars 
brought with them various tinted blossoms, 
which, when piled tastefully together, presented 
a very pleasing spectacle. A satisfactory sign, 
showing that the church feels a pulse of interest 
in the work among the young people, was 
afforded in the attendance of many adults. 
The scholars recited, and three members of the 
choir contributed sclos. A valuable address 
was given by Miss Brock, who deeply interested 
the children by her nature stories. 


Miss H. L. PEarson’s appeal, in another 
column, for funds to send children into 
the country for a breath of pure air is one 
that needs no pressing. Very little imagin- 
ation is needed to suggest what ‘‘the 
country ’’ means for our city bairns; no 
pleasanter or wiser gift could easily be 
devised. 


Turse (Truth, Beauty, Goodness) are 
the three objects of all human aspiration ; 
and our hearts will never be at peace 


till all three alike rest in God.— W. BR. Inge. 


JuNE 8, 1907," ~ 

A MinisTER writes :— An American. 
who gives the names of well-known Unit- 
arian ministers in U.S.A;, is endeavouring 
to obtain names of Unitarian ministers 
and laymen in London: At present he ig 
in the Hampstead district. May I inform 
anyone he calls upon that I have fully 
investigated his case a fortnight ago. The 
American Society in Southampton-row has 
offered to render help if the case is a 
deserving one. The man has the address 
of the office, and also a letter sent to me 
asking him to call there. This he has 
failed to do so far, but says that the 
American Society won’t help him (which 
is Incorrect). He is a well-educated man, 
medium height, moustache, and well up 
in facts concerning American Unit- 
arianism.”’ 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that sotice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternosn. 

ne eed 


SUNDAY, June 9. : 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArTHuUR 
HORN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jnssm Hrpprrson, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucknmr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, - 
11, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, M,A.; 7, Rev. 
VY. D. Davis, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. EpGar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
Il and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K, Frerston. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawttneas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. “ites 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. E. C. 
Hicaers. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Saveri-Hicxs, M.A. ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15-and 7, 
Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Popr. . 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Page Hoprs. ge ess 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, M.A, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins JoNnEs. 


“SANITAS” 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Gilean, 
Fragrant. 
Hon-POGisOneuSs 
Boes Not Stain Lines. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 
t/s= Pist Bottles and S/= Gallon. 


Sprays to fit the Bottles, 2/G each. 

“ SANITAS ”’ now enjoys general favour.” 
—Laneet. 

HOW TO DISINFECT. Book Free. 


The “SANITAS” Co., Ltd., 
LIMEHOUSE. LONDON, E. 
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Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 


Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
W. R. Marsan. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 


F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. Cottucort; 
6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon,’ Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev, 
Georck CrrrcuLey, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMnEY. 


——_—_—<____— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

BuacKkpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGernr. 

Briackeoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovurn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BEADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. EH. Czerrepie Jonss, M.A. 

Bricguton, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PriusTLtEY Primn. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 

Camprinaz, Assembly Hall, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

CanTEeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smit. 

Curster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jexxin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GerTRUD VON PErzoL%p. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnust Parry. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooLt, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rozerts. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opcers, B.A. 

Marpsronn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON, 

Neweokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

PorrsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarzonovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTtwELu Bruns. 

SrvEenoAks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLte REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
HaRvEy Cook. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SouruxEnp, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6,30. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


Pur eet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ert y Pall the ingredients 


ment to gro’ children. 
eS eised in ma) 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Balby wholes, on, 


fs Lancet 
z Every Packet bears 
- their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. 


IRELAND. 
Dusurn, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
H. Vance, B.D. 
Se 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. Joun W. Brown. 
Merrruyr Typrit, Thomas-street, 11 and 6, Rey. 
8. Burrows. 
ee a 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carretown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspzEN Baumrorrs, 


AN MISSION.—Delph, 10th-12th, 

Slaithwaite, 13th-16th, Rev. A. H. Dolphin. 
Sanquhar, Cumnock. Rev. W. E. Atack, Rev. 
J. Forrest, M.A., Rev. E. T. Russell, B.A. 
Huntingdon, 10th-12th, Rev. G. Lansdown. 
St. Neots, 13th-16th, Rev. A. Hurn. Syston, 
10th-12th, Rev. W. C. Hall, M.A. Lough- 
borough, 13th-16th, Rev. J. M. Mills... 


Even temper and no worry contributes an equal 
# share to domestic happiness. Ironing days upset 


the temper and cause worry if you do not use 
the ‘Dalli” Box Iron or the ‘‘ Dallinette” (a 
smaller ‘*Dalli”). To use them is the best, most 
simple, and most comfortable way of ironing, 
Self-heating with non-inflammable fuel_ without 
no risk from fire, 


noxious fumes, therefore 
Healthier and safer than any other iron. 


The “ Dallinette” is a smaller ‘‘ Dalli.” Really 
excellent for light work and travelling. For 
general household work use the “‘ Dalli.” Having 
a larger ironing surface and greater heating 
capacity, every description of ironing can be done 
with it. 


Price of the ‘‘Dalli” 6/-, 
price of the ‘ Dallinette” 
5/9. ‘Dalli” Fuel £/9 per 
box of 128 blocks. Of all 
Ironmongers and Stores. If 
any difficulty apply to THE 
Datit SMOKELESS FUvuEL 
Co., 4 and 6, Moor Lane, 
London, E.C. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY.—The Elder Scholars’ Annual 
AGGREGATE SERVICE will be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, on Sunday, 
June 16, at 3.15 p.m, The Service will be con- 
ducted by the Rev. Frank K. F'ruesron, of 
Essex Church, Kensington. Friends are 
cordially invited. 


Ceees or YACHT PIANO.—A 

lady living in Hampstead would be glad 
to have the care (with occasional use) of small 
piano, for a few months or a year or two.— 
Write to X.Y.Z., c/o Hewetson’s, Stationers, 


LYDGATE CHAPEi. 


A NEW Sunday School is urgently needed, 
. estimated cost £1,050, to be named the 
Oliver Heywood Memorial. Contributions 
will be acknowledged by Mr, Job Lee, Muslin 
Ae poe my rete or by Rev. 

. H. Green, ate Parsonage, New Miil, 
Huddersfield. ue ; $i 

The following donations, &c., are gratefully 
acknowledged :— 


Seaben dk 
Previously received on g9o-12) 0 
Mis3 J. Meade King parkas dene, () 
Mrs. Price ... ta eh pei iiinmro ea) ead 8 
Miss G. Martineau A Ais sai Wipes ea 0) 
Miss H. L. Lister... Sore Fi Oe ore) 
Mrs. Anthony AF ag a AAD 
Grant from Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union (Conditional) ... eee ZOU Aa O 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
| poker ele be pinrrceben four years.— 
pply etter only to the Secretar 
Taniisd: Witton Birinci espe 


WANTED, for Bolton, a Lady, as 


LADY HELP or Nursery Governess. 
Good needlewoman essential. — Full par- 
ticulars, B. H., INquiRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


} OUSEMAID and_ Part-Companion 

to Widow Lady (in Kent) ; salary £18.— 
Apply, with references, age, and experience, to 
2 Se ta Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, 


*§ NTENTE CORDIALE,” 15, Boule- 

4 vard, Saint Germain, Paris—Young 
Parisian Lady, best Society, seeks situation in 
English family au pair three months. Pupil 
Hoole Beaux Arts, Paris, she could give draw- 
ing lessons, as well as French conversation, 
Understands Hnglish. References; Pasteurg 
Roberty, Stapfer, Réville. 


ANTED, LADY TO HELP with 
young children. Nurse - Housemaid 
kept.—Apply to Mrs. Brennerr, 28, Victoria- 
road, Penarth, Glamorgan. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.I.B.A, 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F,-H. A. HarpcastLz, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss OrmE. 
SrmpHon SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3% per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 


: Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
High-street, Hampstead, ee Premium, and Interest for each £100. 
10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years. 
BIRTH. -——— _|- - - 
fig bee) 018 4 0:15.46 014 2 01211 


PRENTICE.—On May 12, at Woodfield, Wood- 
stock, Cape Town, the wife of Edward 
Prentice (née Kate Agate) of a son, who 
survived his birth only a few hours. 


MARRIAGE, 
ButrcHER—ALDRIDGE.—On June 5, at St. 
James’s Church, Gravesend, Edward:Richard, 
eldest son of Edward Butcher, of Brockley, 
to Edith Sarah, eldest daughter. of Arthur 
William Aldridge, of Gravesend. 


DEATHS. 

Cotrox.—On June 3, at Westmead, Bridport, 
Anna Elizabeth, widow of William Colfox, 
aged 84. : 

Lorrus—On Wednesday, the 5th inst., at 37, 
Thornhill Gardens, Sunderland (the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Mrs, Fred Perris), 
Alfred Loftus, aged 80 years. 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a_ fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 153 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CRowTHeR Hirst 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 
CHARLES Ropgr, President of the 
C. J. Street, Hon. Secretary J Fellowship. 
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Board and Residence, 


eee 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 


With a Brief Note on Prayer, a Selection of 
Collects and a Table of Bible Readings. 
y P. EH. WIZARD. 
Third Edition, revis:d, price 1,6 net. 

“The Prayers are arranged and selected so as to meet 
the needs especially of those who seek to combine 
ancient devotion with modern conceptions of God and 
man.’—INQUIRER. ; 

“The compiler’s aim has been to include only such 
gems of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to 
beautiful language, and in this he has been very suc- 
cessful.”—LITERARY WORLD. 

PHILIP GREEN, 5, Easex-street, Strand, London. 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocooxr. 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8yo, Cloth, 2/6 post free. 
COMPENBIUM OF SWEDERBORG’S 
THEGLGGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. : 

London: Swedenborg Scciety, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


Pentre Chapel Appeal. 


DONATIONS 
PROMISED AND RECEIVED. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
REeEsIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s, Od. 
weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 


Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
s. | BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 


British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion (conditionally) ... aes DO 20) 
Pentre Congregation eas 


FL. Woolcott Thompson, Cardiff 25 0 nished, with or without attendance, for 
Sir Jobn T. Brunner, Bart. 2 0 ane August and September,—Apply, Rev. 
Lewis N. Williams, Aberdare ... gb 6 C. J. STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 
D. J. Jones, Aberdare Ax 101 
I, Nettlefold, London 10 10 EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
Gomer L. Thomas, Merthyr... eee a) MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Phillips, Aberdare 5 5] view.—Mrs. Vickrrs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Rees Liewellyn, soe a aud 2 : Terrace. 
Wm. Thomas, Aberdare ... 
John James, Aberdare ra Dey HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
Mrs. Russell Martineiu, London 2 0 View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SOUTHPORT. 
The Misses George, Aberdare ... eed PRESS OPINIONS. ; : 
J. L. Rowlands, Aberdare, 1 1 | Stadield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
a ’ and furnished with just those things which are needful 
John Watkins, Aberdare Leal a see conver, ue we refinements of existence 
Per Mr. J. SPENCER Luoyp :— Micateeter City Wena Oral dad eoutort carefully 
Dr. J. D. Jenkins, M.O.H., Pentre... 10 10] considered” ‘ 
J. Spencer Lloyd, Pentre . 10 0 | Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
Captain W. Davies, Llandyssul DD pera Dee iter ideal house. We were amazed 
Unitarian Friends, nee ne 4 oad ; A 4 Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 
Rev. Thomas Thomas, J.P., Llandyssu ; 
Rev. Wm. James, B.A.,J.P., Liandyssul 1 0 EE LEY GROVE, HENLEAGE, 
Dr. Evans, M.O.H., Lampeter 150 BRISTOL. 
HH. J. Thomas, Swansea aes 1 0} Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
John J. Guppy, Swansea 2 2) standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
M. B. Williams, Swansea 1 1] Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
T. T. Wood, Swansea ... oes % 2) Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
Miss Hannah Jones, Lianwenog 2 2) lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
Rees Lioyd, Caerau p ay .. 1 Q| home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
Sums under £1 (Namesin further list) 16 8] links near. Splendid centre fer excursions by 


boat and rail to places of historical interest, 


MVHE CLIFFS HEALTH RESORT,” 

near Foikestone, receives Patients and 
Visitors. The house overlooks ihe sea and 
Warren. Quiet rest and medical care. Pre- 
scribed dietary (including uric-acid-free diet). 
Large private grounds; golf, tennis, billiards, 
Delightful rambles and waiks. Sea bathing, 
fishing, and boating. For prospectus and terms 
apply Medical Superintendent. 


Yorkshire Unitarian Union. 


HE ANNUAL MEETINGS will be 
held on Saturday, June 15th, 1907, at 
Leeds. 

The proceedings will be as follows :— 
2.30 pm., Committee Mecetinz; 3.15 p.m., 
Aunual Business Meeting; 4.0 p.m., Service 
at Mill Hill Chapel. conducted by Rev. 


Cuartes Harcrove, M.A.,Sermon by Rev. A. OUTH DOWNS.—Front Bed and 
W. Fox,M.A., of Todmorden; 5.30 p.m., Tea; | / Sitting Rooms offered for, Summer 
6.30 pm. Public Meeting: Chairman, | Season. Charming village, containing Uni- 
GRosvENOk TALBOT, Esq. tarian Chapel. 14 miles from Station —Mrs. 
Addresses by Rev. CuarLes Harcrove Anprews, Northtield, Ditchling, Hassocks. 


M.A., Mrs. W. SrIncuair, and Rsv. C. J. 
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APARTMENTS found. Assistance 
given visitors. Stamped envelope eaily.— 
SEORETARY, New Street Meeting House. 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 

a Semi-detached House. 3 Reception, 

6 Bedrooms, Bath h. and c., Kitchen and other 

offices, Bicycle Shej. Hasy access couatry and 

sea; golf links. Terms according to length of 

tenancy ; less for Juneand July.—Miss Macn, 
43, Newmarket-road, Norwich. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE EOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 

Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 

Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 2 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, = 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. é 
eq This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
 TiOTKL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
ka throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
Bq Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
rooms from Qs. 6d. to §s. 6d_ Full Tariff and & 
Testimoniais on application. Inclusive charge ES Central 
for Bedroom, Attendance, Table @’H6'e Breakfast bt ; 
and Dinner, from 8s, 6d. to 10s.Gd.perday, Rk Breakfast and Tea from 1s. _Patronized Tre- 
hic Address: “‘lhackeray,” Londo peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
= oe eeeparip ae seer eer Ss of itsexistence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—“ Cran- 
First-clags 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisino. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Firtists in Stained & Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STRERT, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 


—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOCL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicgHeate, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Misg 
Liuian Tatzot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Heap Mistress. 


\ \ JILLASTON SCHOOL,NANTWICH 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the Schoo!, on Tuesday, July 2. 
—For particulars of this and of admission 
on the FOUNDATION, apply to the Heap 
MASTER. 


LYDE* HOUSE SCHOOL, Oxford- 

road, Reading. Boarding and Day School 

for Girls, Preparatory Class for Little Boys. 
Principals—Tke Misses SKINNER. 

Sound Education. Careful Moral Trainizg,. 

Prepsration for Examinations. 

Gymnastics and Physical Drill. 

Prospectus on application. Half TermJune 11. 


ILIAN PHILLIPS, L.R.A.M., ex- 

Student R.A.M., teaches PIANOFORTE 
and HARMONY. Highest testimonials.—80, 
Windsor-road, Forest Gate, Fi. 


“MIHE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous -month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—Is, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. Gd. per 100; extra chaige local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, 


AMUEL JONES FUN D.—tThe 

Managers meet annually in October for 

the purpose of making Grants. Applications 

must, however, be in hand not later than June 

15,and must be made on a Form tobe obtained 

from Epwin W. Manrsuaru, Secretary, 28, 
Barton Arcade, Manchest<r. 


Cerms for fidvertisements. 


$< 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssea-strcet, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach thc office 
not later than Twelve o'clock om THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scaic of charges 
is as foilows :— 


PER PAGE 
HabF-Pace ... ane Pra 
PER CoLuMN... 
INCH IN COLUMN ... wee 
Special Terms for 3, Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 Jines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths,6d. per ling. Minimum oharce,l/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 
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£ 
6 
3 
2 
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All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to &\, KENNEDY, 2, Hsseax-street,Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by EF. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Es 
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HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, V 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, June 8, 1907, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


- We are desired to urge all who propose 

attending the meetings of the International 
- Council at Boston in September, and who 
have not already booked their berths, to 
make speed, as, owing to the large number 
of Americans who will be returning home, 
several of the steamers have no vacant 
places left. Copies of the Booklet giving 
particulars of sailings may be had on 
application to Essex Hall or at the offices 
of Messrs Thos. Cook & Son. Mr. Fred 
Maddison, M.P., who is connected with the 
Unitarian church at Wandsworth, has 
been invited to take part in the proceedings, 
and has expressed his willingness to do 
so. Fifty-eight Unitarian ministers from 
this country will be present, and about 
the same number of the laity have booked 
berths. The President of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Mr. W. 
B. Bowring will attend the meetings. 


‘ Our last week’s leading article on the 
urgent need of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association brought a prompt 
and characteristic response from Dr. C. A, 
Greaves, whose welcome letter will be 
found in another column. It was a 
pleasure to pass on his £10, and also £5 
from Mr. Frank Evers, of Stourbridge, to 
the treasurer of the Association, and we 
are glad to hear that other subscriptions 
have been sent to the treasurer direct. 
The committee of the Association have 
just been encourged by a donation of £100 
from Sir James Kitson, and they will be 
sending out an appeal immediately, ask- 
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ing for the necessary addition to the 
Association’s income to retain the £1,000 
subscription,-on which the continuance of 
so much good work depends. New and 
increased subscriptions should be sent 
direct to the treasurer of the Association, 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, at Essex 
Hall; 

Many friends throughout the country 
will join in heartiest congratulations to 
Mr. David Martineau, who on Wednes- 
day last celebrated his eightieth birthday. 
On that day the committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, of 
which he has been a member for fifty 
years, sent him a message of congratula- 
tion. At the meeting of the committee 
two other veterans of over eighty years, 
Mr. Stanton Preston and Mr. 8. S. Tayler, 
were present, and it was at the sugges- 
tion of the latter that the message was 
sent. 

Tar delegates to the second Peace Con- 
ference are gathering at the Hague this 
week, and are to be formally welcomed by 
the Queen of the Netherlands, at the 
Huis-ten-Bosch, the scene of the meeting 
of the first Conference in 1898. At the 
present Conference nearly every country 
of the world that has a settled form of 
government and is in touch with civilised 
usage, will be represented, and the friends 
of peace and humanity will follow the 
proceedings with the profoundest interest, 
and hope that substantial progress may be 
made in the great cause. Baron von 
Biberstein, the chief German delegate, 
before leaving Berlin for the Hague, 
said :—‘‘ The assembly of representatives 
of thirty-six or more States, in such cir- 
cumstances, is an event of high import- 
ance in the history of the world, and 
whatever its political result may be, it 
is sure to have a great moral effect.’’ 


‘THE great event of this month,’’ 
writes Mr. F. W. Hirst in the Albany Re- 
we, “*is the assembling of the second 
Hague Congress. It isan event great in 
itself apart from its results. : ; . The 
idea of international co-operation as a means 
o° lessening the dangers and mitigating 
the brutalities of warfare, of improving 
the laws and customs that regulate inter- 
national intercourse, and finally of reducing 
the awful and ever-growing burden of 
competitive armaments isnot new. Dante 
dreamed of a model emperor under whose 
wise control all nations would dwellin pzace. 
Marsilio of Padua thought of a universal 
democratic church, whose cecumenical coun- 
cils might reflect a republican union of 
states. Erasmus marvelled how Christians, 
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‘members of one body, fed by the same 
sacraments, attached to the same Head, 
called to the same immortality, hoping 
for the same communion with Christ, 
could allow anything in the world to 
provoke them to war.’ . ..3. 3 
The dreadful wars of the Reformation con- 
verted at least one calculating statesman 
into an idealist. The grand design of 
Henry the Fourth sprang, in all pro- 
bability, from the brain of Sully, in whose 
Memoirs it stands recorded, as an imperish- 
able monument of political sagacity. A 
treaty ‘done at the Hague,’ between 
Henry of Navarre, Elizabeth, and the 
Dutch Republic, was clearly intended to 
pave the way for this great League of 
Peace. Twenty-two years later” Hugo 
Grotius was imprisoned in the Dutch 
capital, and afterwards taking refuge in 
France, prepared and _ published his 
immortal work on the Law of War and 
Peace.”’ 

At the annual mecting of the American 
Unitarian Association, the following reso- 
lution, moved by the Rev. J. H. Holmes, 
of New York, was adopted :— 

‘* Resolved, by the annual convention of 
the American Unitarian Association, com- 
posed of ministers and lay delegates 
representing the Unitarian churches of 
America, held in Boston, Mass., May 21, 
1907, on the eve of the second Hague 
Conference of Peace, that this Association 
herewith records its unqualified and en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the resolutions 
adopted by the recent National Arbitration 
and Peace Congress, held in New York, 
April 14 to 17, 1907 : first, that the 
governments of the world should provide 
that The Hague Conference shall hereafter 
be: a permanent institution, meeting 
periodically for the regular and ‘systematic 
consideration of the international problems 
constantly arising in the intercourse of the 
nations ; secondly, that The Hague Court 
should be open to all nations ; thirdly, that 
a general treaty of arbitration for ratifica- 
tion by all the nations should be drafted 
by the coming conference, providing for 
the reference to The Hague Court of 
international disputes which may here- 
after arise; fourthly, that the time has 
arrived for decided action toward the 
limitation of the burdens of armaments. 

‘* Resolved, that the Association respect- 
fully requests and urges the government 
of the United States to instruct its delegates 
to the coming Hague Conference to sup- 
port, with the full weight of our national 
influence, one and all of these propositions. 

se Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to President Roosevelt, to 
Secretary Root, and to each of the United 
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States delegates to the coming Hague 
Conference.’’ 

‘*T am commanded by his Majesty ot 
express his confidence that the inhabitants 
of the Orange River Colony will continue 
to enjoy in an increasing measure under the 
new Constitution the prosperity and con- 
tentment which have distinguished their 
country in the past.’? The new Con- 
stitution consists in the grant of Parlia- 
mentary Government. The Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of 38 members, is 
to be elected by the suffrage of every white 
male British subject over 21 not on full 
pay in the King’s forces, and not subject to 
disqualification from such causes as crime 
or pauperism. The debates are to be 
conducted in Dutch or English. Thus 
the work of the restoration of a free 
national lifé to the peoples of South Africa, 
commenced in the Transvaal, is carried 
one important stage towards its com- 
pletion. 


Last Sunday 600,000 inhabitants of the 
south of France, men, women, and children, 
with bands and banners, assembled. in 
Montpellier. Rarely, if ever, can a vaster 
popular demonstration have been held, and 
it was but the climax of many other gather- 
ings of the wine-growing peasants of the 
land of sunshine. These people are used to 
incessant toil, but refuse to suffer in silence, 
while their means of livelihood are taken 
from them by ingenious methods of wine 
adulteration. There are many strange 
features about this agitation which give us 
much to think about. The peasants are 
refusing to pay the State taxes; the 
mayors are destroying their symbols of 
office ; the municipalities are dissolving ; 
the troops drafted in to awe the strikers 
are cheering as the processions pass by. 
What the end will be it is not easy to fore- 
cast, but the French Government is faced by 
a serious problem. It would be interesting 
to speculate on the influence which Rou- 
manille, Mistral, and the rest of the 
Félibres may have exerted on this upheaval. 
The modern Provengal literary movement 
has certainly fostered feelings of solidarity 
in this southern land, and one knows not 
which is most wonderful, the spontaneity 
or the corporate vigour of this strange 
movement, 
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THE one hundred and eleventh annual 
Conference of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, the last Conference which the Con- 
nexion will hold as a separate organisation, 
was opened on Monday at Huddersfield. 
The President, Principal Clemens, of 
Ranmoor College, in his opening address, 
referred to the struggles of early years, 
went on to allude to the more important of 
the Connexion’s missionary activities, and 
then, in a tone in which a certain inevitable 
regret was blended with hope and good 
cheer, spoke of the coming change. ‘‘ It 
is a great thing which we are essaying to do. 
With two other Methodist communities of a 
willingness like our own we are to give 
practical effect to that sentiment in favour 
of Church Union which has found copious 
expression for years past, is growing in 
intensity in various directions, and has 
elsewhere issued in most important results. 
We are taking one step at any rate in the 
great work of healing the divisions of 
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Methodism in our own land, of gathering 
into one those that ought to be one. 
Our hope is that this movement will be 
attended with such conditions and in- 
fluences as to make for and not retard this 
desirable consummation.’’ Concerning the 
Methodist controversies of the past, he re- 
marked, “ There is a duty of forgetting 
belonging to churches and denominations, 
just as we have to forget in our domestic and 
national histories.’? He expressed his con- 
fidence that the new united church would 
be definitely evangelical and at the same 
time liberal; it would not be unfriendly 
to new knowledge, or ignore the great 
amount of intellectual activity that obtains 
in our day in theregionsof religious thought. 
‘“ We must not be satisfied with making 
shibboleths of phrases and formulas ; 
we must set forth our faith in language 
that will command the attention of the 
modern man. As a matter of fact the 
modern man is much the same as the 
ancient man in his need of a Saviour.’’ 


Ir is said that at present the three 
uniting denominations use three Sunday- 
school hymn-books ; and four hymn“books 
are in usein their chapels; the fourth being 
the (Wesleyan) Methodist Hymn-book, 
which is used in some Methodist New Con- 
nexion congregations. For the present 
these seven hymnals are still to be used, 
and will bear the general title of the 
United Methodist Church with a distinctive 
name as sub-title. Doubtless, such an 
arrangement will be but temporary. Those 
who have decided to work together and to 
live as one religious family will certainly 
wish to sing the same hymns from the same 
book. The question of the style and 
price of a representative magazine for 
the United Methodist Church is still under 
consideration. 


TourspAy’s Tribune devoted more 
than a column to the account of an inter- 
view with Professor L. P. Jacks, M.A., 
editor of the Hibbert Journal, who spoke 
with the greatest satisfaction of the 
success of his recent visit to America in 
the interests of his review. The Hibbert, 
which has now a circulation of close upon 
10,000 copies a quarter, has a paying cir- 
culation of 2,000 in America, and this 
was what Mr. Jacks said to his inter- 
viewer on that subject:—‘‘ The Hzbbert 
Journal is going to represent an intel- 
lectual alliance of England and America 
in regard to the highest objects of human 
thought, and in that way will possess a 
significance beyond its immediate purpose. 
I have formed an American editorial 
board, composed of leading thinkers in all 
the principal sections of the country. 
The final control will, of course, be on 
this side: Our general policy remains 


absolutely unchanged. We keep an open. 


door for all seriously-held cpinions, and 
we conduct the journal not in the interests 
of people who want to write, but in the 
interests of those who want to read and 
who know what is worth reading. 
Roughly, the contents of the journal 
in the future will be two-thirds British 
and one-third American origin, and the 
value of each element will be increased 
by the co-presence of the other. The 
existence of a great audience on both 
sides of the Atlantic will react favourably 
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on the contents of the journal itself. T ant 
habit of writing to a narrow and pro- 
fessional audience has had a bad influence 
on theological writers. It has caused 
obscurity, dulness, and a disregard ots 
great issues, By bringing theological dis- 


cussions before the bar of educated public — 
opinion we humanise them, and writers — 
find themselves insensibly forced to avoid 
what is irrelevant and deal with essentials. _ 
One of the most noteworthy facts of — 
the present day is the influence of public 
opinion in theology. This influence in the 
past was reserved for politics. Theology 
was exempt from it. The seat of judg. 
ment used to be in the study of the — 
expert. It is now transferred to the 

public conscience. This is the greatest — 
change in the religious world, but pro- — 

fessional theologians are slow to see it. 
By our American enterprise we hope to — 
give a vast extension to the area over — 
which this influence will make itself 
felt.’’ 


For what Mr. Jacks said on other — 
questions of American life our readers” 
must refer to the Tribune: We quote 
only one more passage :—“ I was struck 
by the ethical forces that seem to prevail 
in the universities among the younger 
men especially. I recall a group of pro. 
fessors round a dinner table—physicists, 
mathematicians, economists, and theolo- 
gians, They gaye me the impression that 
the main concern with all of them was that 
of sending young men into the world with — 
a sound ideal of public duty. One has 
heard the American universities informally - 
criticised on this side, but the conclusion 
forced on me was that as ethical forces 
they are counting far more in the life of — 
America than the old universities do here. 
It is there that the great problems of. 
American civilisation are being thought 
out and the men trained who are to solve 
them.”’ 


ENT 
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Mr. W. B. Bowrina, President of the. 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, - 
was unable to take the chair at the first 
meeting of the committee since his elec-- 
tion, on Wednesday, because on that day _ 
he was engaged in handing over to the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool the deeds of 
the Roby Hall estate, which is his gift 
to the city. The estate is henceforth to 
bear the donor’s name, and will thus. 
happily commemorate two lives of devoted: 
public service. It is just fifty years since 
the late Charles T. Bowring entered the~ 
Liverpool City Council, and his son, Mr.- 
William Bowring, who served as. Lord. z 
Mayor in 1893-4, has worthily followed in : 
his footsteps. On the morning following 
the presentation, the editor of the Liver-. 
pool Daily Post wrote as follows of his 

“The ‘ Bowring Estate’ will keep. 
Alderman Bowring’s name alive in the 
annals of Liverpool, but it is only the 
present generation who will realise the 
modesty, and the kindliness, and the 
graciousness with which the donor of the 
estate has bestowed his property upon the: 
people of Liverpool. The Lord Mayor 
yesterday very happily eulogised the 
munificence of Mr. Bowring, and paid a 
cordial tribute to the generous spirit in 
which, during his lifetime, he has added 
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to his great personal services to the city by 
bestowing upon his fellow citizens so noble 
a gilt. With characteristic confidence in 
his fellows, the donor has avoided the 
imposition of any restrictions upon the 
estate-he has transferred to the city. It 
is for the city’s good, and he is content 
to leave those in whom the citizens of the 
future place their confidence to determine 
the use to which the estate shall be put.’’ 


On the first day of anniversary week in 
Boston the Ministerial Union met in 


Channing Hall, under the presidency of. 


the Rev. P. R. Frothingham, who spoke 
with much feeling of the loss sustained by 
the death of the Rev. John Cuckson. The 
Rev. George Batchelor, who had been 
associated with Mr. Cuckson for many years 
followed with reminiscences of him, and 
offered the following memorial which was 
adopted :— 

‘* It is fitting at such a moment as this, 
when at our meeting here we miss, for the 
first time in two years, the presence of the 
man who has presided over us, to record 
an expression of gratitude for the service 
he has rendered us, and our sense of loss, 
now that he is taken away. We join with 
his many friends, at home and abroad, in 
recognition of the excellent gifts which as 
a preacher and a man he brought into our 
ministry. More truly than of most men, 
it may be said of him that he lived openly, 
showing without hesitation the contents of 
his mind and heart. He was inexpert in 
the art of concealment, and in his preaching 
was openly impatient with anything like 
apology for crooked ways or unrighteous 
deeds. To his mourning family and 
friends, and to the church he served 
with such signal success in Plymouth, we, 
the members, send sorrowful greetings 
and the assurance of our heartfelt sym- 
pathy and affection.’’ 


THE National Education Association is 
doing excellent work in reminding people 
that there is an education question apart 
from the vexed theme of religious instruc- 
tion, and especially in showing how very 
meagre our provision is in the matter of 
secondary education. The debate that 
took place in the House of Commons last 
month had the good effect of eliciting 
several statements and promises from Mr. 
McKennawhich are well worth the emphasis 
placed upon them ina circular issued by 
the Association. Secondary schools, which 
accept popular control and freedom from 
denominational tests, and where at least 
25 per cent. of the places are open for 
the paid admission of public elementary 
scholars, are to have special grants in aid. 
But the real crux of the business is not 
in Parliament, but in the local areas of 
government. Where the chief considera- 
tion is to keep down the rates the schools 
will suffer. What is needed is a vivid 
sense of the national destinies that depend 
on the rising race; they must learn to 

' live, or they will live to lose. 


THE Treasurer of the Ministers’ Pension 
and Insurance Fund has received a cheque, 
value £100, in payment of a legacy 
bequeathed to the Fund by the late Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Dr. Percy Garpnezr has now followed 
up his ‘‘ Historic View of the New Testa- 
ment ’’ by a sketch of the history of Chris- 
tianity down to Protestant times. These 
lectures, originally intended to be delivered 
in a London church, are a symptom of the 
steady advance of liberal thought into 
all branches of religious study. Whereas 
readers of Church history, and of Chris- 
tian development as a whole, have hitherto 
had to go to orthodox writers for the general 
presentation of the facts, and then make 
their own deductions and interpretations, 
Dr. Gardner leads the way in writing the 
story from a frankly liberal point of view, 
and we may hope to see his example fol- 
lowed in large and detailed studies inspired 
by the same broad church principles. The 
difficulty is that two*requisites for this work 
are not, as yet, often found in combination. 
These are, as Dr. Gardner says: ‘‘ The 
strong belief in spiritual, as distinct from 
what I call materialised Christianity, and an 
acceptance of the evolutionary views of the 
history of the Christian society.’’ Liberal 
Christianity cannot be said to have estab- 
lished its case until it has rewritten Chris- 
tian history in the light of its own per- 
ceptions; and up to the present it has 
been prevented from doing this partly by 
a notion that the Christian centuries were 
mostly filled with ‘‘ corruptions of Chnis- 
tianity’’; and partly by what we may 
call a Romanticist view of Jesus. An 
example of the latter will be found in Dr. 
Peabody’s article in the Hzbbert Journal 
for July, 1903. Any such explanation of 
Jesus, or any which regards him as stand- 
ing (however majestically) outside the 
great normal line of development of the 
world’s religion, as a mighty personality 
whose influence has come only as an occa- 
sional and accidental visitant to sweeten 
the main stream of ‘‘ Christian ’’ history, 
must render us powerless to discover that 
‘identity of Christianity amid all its 
changes ’’’ which Dr. Gardner holds to be 
‘* much like the identity of a nation or a 
person at various stages of their lives.’’ 
Merely to emphasise into antagonism the 
earlier and later stages of any develop- 
ment gives no help; e.g., our author points 
out that ‘‘ there is no justification of the 
notion that St. Paul so translated Christi- 
anity as to make of it practically a new 
religion. There isno ground for supposing 
that he could, under any circumstances, 
have originated a religion. The spirit of 
Christianity worked in and through him ; 
but he was the conduit, not the fountain.”’ 
It is true, again, that ‘‘ but few of the ideas 
and beliefs of historic Christianity are to be 
found in the teaching of the Founder and 
his apostles.’’ But ‘‘ they were taken over 
by Christianity, baptized, as I would put 
it, into the name of Christ.’’ Thus, Dr. 
Gardner ‘‘ represents Christianity, not as 
a system revealed entire, but as a principle 
of life and growth.’’ Among other illus- 
trations of the gradual assimilation, by 
this ‘‘ principle of life and growth,’’ of ideas 
and beliefs contributed by other religions, 
is the profound influence exercised on 
Christianity by the mystic religions of 
Asia, Babylon, and Egypt, which took new 
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forms in the Hellenistic age. Here Dr. 
Gardner is specially at home with his 
subject, and the chapter on the ‘‘Baptism 
of Asia’’ will be found most informing. 
Grafted on to ‘“‘the wild stem of primitive 
Anatolian religion ’’ these mystic worships 
preserved the idea of individual communion 
with God, of salvation from sin, and of the 
future life, until these great faiths could 
be carried up on to a higher plane— 
‘* baptized into Christ.’’ At a much later 
time, again, dealing with Catholic saint 
worship and the doctrine of Purgatory, 
‘“we must not regard either of these as 
essentially bad, nor as destitute of elements 
of permanent value.’’ This cultus of the 
great dead “has been in England too long 
neglected,’’ but it is ‘‘ essential to any 
really religious view of life.’ Again, “‘the 
idea of a communion of saints, of the unity 
of life in families and nations through the 
ages, is really an essential part of any 
working religion. The rapid growth and 
wide success in America of the religious 
bodies which profess a belief in the ulti- 
mate salvation of all men, proves that what 
the Church endeavoured to embody was an 
essential part of religious belief.’’ There is 
the same breadth of treatment in the last 
chapter, which deals in a discriminating 
way with Newman’s famous work on 
‘** Development,’’ and with more recent 
Catholic writers, such as Ehrhard. The 
book is a most welcome indication of the 
trend of things, but it may not have as much 
influence as the author (and we) would 
desire, for the long labour of thought of 
the writer is summed up in _ harmless- 
looking comments, which state his formal 
historic method without fully exposing its 
concrete exemplifications, and whose point 
will be appreciated only by those who 
approve and share that method. It isa 
method as different from ‘‘ orthodoxy ’’ 
as it is from ‘‘rationalism,’’ Perhaps 
we may hope that Dr. Gardner will re- 
turn to these labours. 
W. WHITAKER. 


————————— 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST: 
PAUL AND OTHERS.* 


In ‘‘ The Gospel According to St. Paul,”’ 
Dr. Du Bose has given us a striking work 
of no ordinary calibre, the product of an 
acutely logical mind, of deep thought and 
lofty speculation. 

The author writes not as a biographer of 
Paul, but as a systematic theologian, 
treating a department of Biblical theology. 
The work claims to present an enlightened 
Scriptural orthodoxy, and its most charac- 
teristic feature is the strong and repeated 
insistence on the full humanity of Christ. 
Christ as man was distinguished from all 
men only in the one respect of being free 
from sin, in respect that he in act and fact 
overcame sin under conditions of strict 
and perfect humanity. Thus we read, 
“¢ Jesus himself in his humanity needed the 
salvation which all humanity needs. 
Salvation for him, as for us, demanded that 
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conflict with sin which was pre-eminently 
his experience and his achievement. Sal- 
vation for him, as for us, was impossible 
either as a mere fact of nature or as an 
attainment of his own human will. The 
power of God unto salvation through faith 
was necessary for him as for us, and that 
power manifested itself in him, as 1t must 
in us, in the perfection of his human obedi- 
ence unto death, even the death of the Cross. 
Through his own blood he entered into the 
holiest, having found eternal redemption. 
That is to say, through the perfect loss or 
offering up of himself, he eternally found 
or attained his true self.’’ 

This passage is characteristic in another 
way also. For a piece of Pauline exposi- 
tion its elements are derived from far. I 

_count about seven allusions to Hebrews, 
two to John, one to Revelation, and only 
one directly to Paul (Phil.). The colloca- 
tion and dotting of the 7’s (as is said) are 
Dr. Du Bose’s. 

The book announces itself as the Gospel 
according to Paul. It is much more that 
Gospel generalised, universalised, consid- 
ered sub specie aeternitatis. In form 
it is a series of nineteen chapters expository, 
from this abstract speculative point of 
view, of the chief topics embraced in Rom. 
i—vili. with an introduction, and a final 
chapter on the Christ of St. Paul. In re- 
ality it is a treatise in which all the writings 
of the New Testament belonging to the 
Pauline, Johannine, Alexandrine, Petrine 
literatures are drawn upon, and sometimes 
the Pauline least of all. It goes without 
saying that there is no attempt made at 
displaying the genesis of Paul’s system of 
thought, linking it to its allied forms and 
showing its wide later ramifications. Dr. 
Du Bose’s principle is that a thing can only 
be truly defined, described, or understood, 
by its end. Only in its final form can you 
find the meaning of the early and inter- 
mediate forms. Hence, he would probably 
say the Gospel must be interpreted by 
Paul, certainly Paul’s-early works must be 
interpreted by his latest, Col., Eph., and 
Paul himself -must be interpreted by 
Hebrews and the Johannine literature. 
It is then only a natural further step that 
the New Testament must be interpreted 
by the Church. The Canon cannot logi- 
cally fix a limit, for the Canon is the work 
of the Church, which cannot decree away its 
authority. So the author says, ‘‘ We 
receive our Christianity through the 
Scriptures and the Church, and these are 
the tribunal and final resort for determining 
what Christianity is.’’ 

Apparently then we are to understand by 
‘* The Gospel ’’ the whole body of Christian 
doctrine. Paul adumbrated it here and 
there along one leading line, and in other 
scattered features, he conceived it more 
integrally, but did not express it as a whole. 
Its full expression ensued by parts in the 
later New Testament writers, and in the 
interpretation of the Church. 

This point of view it is impossible to 
accept. It assumes that everything that 
came out in the final product was by impli- 
cation in the germ. This is true only of the 
speculative elaboration of mental concepts, 
whose contents are developed by analytic 
judgments, or of things which unfold, 
untouched by external influence, in accord- 
ance with an idea. It is never true of 
historical growths whether of institutions or 
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schools of philosophy or dogma. They are 
constantly assimilating new elements from 
alien sources as they go along, and the re- 
sulting product is not an analytic exposi- 
tion of the beginning, but a synthetic 
agglomeration with more or less of assimi- 
lation around the germ as a nucleus. We 
get back from the end result to the nucleus, 
not, as Dr. Du Bose assumes, by a process of 
condensation or redintegration, but by a 
process of stripping off. The earlier 
becomes the later not by development but 
by accretion. The only way to study 
Christian doctrine is historically. There is 
no room for a systematic Biblical theology 
in which the historical moments are lost. 
The theology of Paul can be expounded best 
in its making. But it is under no @ priort 


-obligation to be logical, or complete, or 


everywhere self-consistent, or true. At the 
same time, Dr. Du Bose’s book cannot be 
read without much profit. For it gives 
the most attractive form which we have 
seen to the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ system, though 
we think it goes beyond Paul’s. 

Pu. Moore. 


<> 
THE JESUS FAMILY.* 


From the first glance we perceive that 
this work is intended for edification, for 
the building up of Christian thought and 
life. Nor is the chosen theme of these 
meditations likely to call forth any great 
display of original thought and suggestion. 
Every one who has written a life of Jesus 
from any point of view, must have had 
occasion to discuss his relations with his 
mother and his brethren, and to hazard some 
suggestion concerning his father, or foster 
father, St. Joseph. Every preacher who 
has been long enough at his work to have 
gone through the Gospels in any detail, 
must have felt bound occasionally to deal 
with the problem of the Jesus family. It 
is the merit of Dr. Tymms that he is able 
to deal with well-worn themes without the 
aid of fantastic invention, and without 
becoming tedious. Dr. Tymms is frankly 
orthodox from the outset. The stories 
of a supernatural birth, which a popular 
preacher has declared ‘‘untrue,’’ and which 
many preachers who are not so popular 
have been content to put aside as unprove- 
able and overwhelmingly improbable, are 
here accepted as perfectly credible, and 
are set forth as the most self-evidently 
true explanation of the Johannine phrase, 
‘the only-begotten of the Father.’’ 
Further, it is to be said that during the 
course of the twelve chapters of this book 
the statements of the Fourth Gospel are 
constantly cited along with those of the 
synoptics, and are treated as of equal 
authority. These prepossessions some- 
times perplex a problem which would 
otherwise be simple enough. To take one 
case: we could have understood that the 
brothers of Jesus might get anxious on 
his behalf, distrustful of his prudence, 
certain only of his danger, and be ready to 
declare that he was beside himself and must 
at all costs be induced or compelled to 
return home. But that Mary herself, who, 
if the story told at the opening of Luke’s 
Gospel is true, knew the fact which must 
put every word and deed of her mysterious 
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Son in a different light; who knew that _ 
not his madness but their ignorance wag _ 
at fault; that she should join with them, — 
and by that action in a manner disown | 


her own history, that is a miracle of folly — 3 


which the best thing that Dr. Tymms | 
It is only fair 


can say does not explain. 
to the author to say that he fully realises the 
unreasonableness of the incident, and 
makes the reader realise it too. He 
charges Mary and her sons with mixing one 
of the bitterest cups of gall and wormwood 
that ever Jesus had to drink; he shows 


that they thrust upon the Master ‘‘ the - 
unavoidable task of publicly reproving his | 
If thus the Holy. 


mother and brethren.’’ 
Mother was doomed to misunderstand her 
son, if thus she was to thwart him in the 
exercise of his sacred duty, if thus by her 
rashness she was to give some countenance 


to the statement of the opponents who — 


declared him possessed, then as far as she 
was concerned a miracle took place in 


vain, and the distinction of an angel’s” 


greeting was of infinitely less value to her 


than would have been the gift of a deeper 


spiritual insight. 

We have not the smallest desire to be 
hypercritical. We are directing attention 
to a good book on a subject of perennial 
interest. In some of its pages it seems to 
us damaged by the author’s uncritical 
method of dealing with his authorities. 
The very lessons he would teach are thereby 
needlessly shadowed. Yet within the limits 
imposed by a narrow system, there is still 
room for 
imagination in picturing the human life 
of the Christ, and for convincing ourselves 
once again, as men of the utmost diversity 
of views are constantly convinced, that in 
Christ we have an example everlastingly 
imitable, and yet for ever beyond all that 
our utmost imitation can enable us to 
attain. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


NoTHING is more extraordinary than 
the readiness with which men will turn 
back to the old ideas when the latter are 
re-introduced to them under scientific 
auspices; and now that the 
clastic energy of nineteenth-century 
‘“ materialism ’? has somewhat spent its 


novel force, eminent biologists are found . 


to be actively reconciling their discoveries 
with beliefs which the present age is 
supposed to have utterly discarded. 
This does not mean, as some triumphantly 
assert, that the discredited theologians of 
the past were right, after all. It means, 
rather, that the same truths underlie the 
various creeds which man values only as 
long as they seem to adequately express 
those truths to him, and which he expands 
or casts aside as he acquires more wisdom 
and understanding. 

In the first hour of intellectual freedom, 
when the mind, shaking off the fetters 
of crude dogma, is braced by the alpine 


atmosphere of rationalism, it seems as if - 


thought could never again descend to the 
populous valley where hope, and faith, 
and love, and aspiration cheer the daily 
toil of the multitude. But the human soul 
cannot exist long in glacial regions, pre- 
tending that it has for ever cut itself off 
from human emotions because it knows 


that they can all be psychologically ex- - 


the exercise of a wholesome 


icono- 
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plained. The feelings, as Herbert Spencer 
has told us, are our masters, whatever we 
may think; and the reason why religion, 
rather than scientific philosophy, is ‘‘ the 
greatest thing in life,’’ is because it founds 
its structure on that which alone we know 
to be real. 

So the rationalist descends to the lower 
slopes in time, though he does not gener- 
ally take the path by which he climbed 
to the sterile heights; and consequently, 
as he approaches the valley once more, 
he sees 1t from a different point of view. 
Perhaps also he brings with him a certain 
austerity which will often act as a tonic 
to his fellow-men in after days, no less than 
to himself. But the point is that he does 
come back to the old bases of human 
aspiration, sometimes by the strangest 
ways, and that he takes up with docility 
many an abandoned belief once scorned 
because it had its origin in faith rather 
than logic. 

This same ‘‘ faith,’’ which has so often 
.been perverted and discredited, claims 
among its latest champions a well-known 
psychologist, who, in a book of five hundred 
pages or more, demonstrates the reality of 
man’s belief in ‘‘ things not seen,’’ and 
its invaluable practical results, to which, 
he maintains, it can point for its justifica- 
tion as conclusively as the best authenti- 
cated scientific hypotheses. That old 
facts have been renamed is, indeed, no 
proof that they have been replaced; and 
whether you talk of unselfishness or 

~ altruism,—of the ‘‘ voice of God ’’ or the 
progress of ethics—of the promptings of 
conscience or the ‘‘ subliminal conscious- 
ness ’’—of man who ‘‘ must be born again,” 
or of the human soul in the process of 
evolution—it all amounts to the same thing. 
Truth is greater than all our interpretations 
of Truth, and the different attitudes we 
adopt towards her are of less importance 
than the motives which compel them. 
_ It is not, however, given to all to see 
“the diversity of creeds and philosophies 
which bewilder man’s limited intelligence in 
the clear light of tolerance. We are led by 
temperament, by the influences of heredity 
and environment, more than we know; 
and it is much harder for some people to 
curb their inborn .prejudices than for a 
criminal to resist his tendency to do evil. 
Nevertheless, we are making for breadth 
of view in all directions; and bigotry, 
which can still show a stern front to 
‘‘modern criticism,’’ is being slowly 
undermined by the persuasive influence of 
- the kindlier relations now existing between 
man and man. To fortify oneself against 
the pressure of the growing ideals of 
humanity is as foolish as if one were to 
shut out the light of heaven on a spring 
day. It is more than foolish, it is futile ; 
for, however we may shroud the windows, 
some audacious sunbeam will find us 
through an unguarded chink, and the cow- 
slips will bloom in the meadows near at 
hand with as much beauty and unconcern 
as if we had never tried to close our eyes 
to them at all. Paracelsus tells his friend, 
in one of those wonderful dialogues which 
make up Browning’s great poem, about 
the death of a soulless creature who had 
lived all his days on the smiles of princes, 
obliterating every trace ‘‘ of God’s finger 
out of him’’ with mean trickeries and 
desires. The philosopher describes to 
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Festus how, shortly before the end, the 
man sat up suddenly after lying for some 
hours in blank torpor, 

‘* And with natural voice 

Said that in spite of thick air and closed 

doors, 

God told him it was June; and he knew 

well, 

Without such telling, 

in June; 

And all that kings could ever give or 

take 

Would not be precious as those blooms 

to him.’’ 

In such ways, and by sudden means which 
science has not, as yet, been able to ade- 
quately explain, is the worldly wisdom of a 
lifetime often brushed aside, and the tissue 
of callousness and insincerity under which 
the heart had hardened rent like the husk 
of an unfolding leaf. 

And what can one do, if one believes 
in these things, but reiterate them again 
and again, as Nature reiterates the forms 
of loveliness from which we slowly spell 
out the divine meanings? For, after all, 
it 1s only by constantly dwelling on the 
essential facts of existence, and bringing 
to their interpretation whatever knowledge 
and insight we may attain, that reforms 
will ever be accomplished, and the miseries 
of the past swept into oblivion. But the 
reiteration must be frequent, and the pur- 
pose which prompts it unalterable. It is 
only too easy, apparently, to say that one 
agrees with such and such a theory, and 
then to act as if the theory had never been 
heard of; just as a soldier may attend 
church on Sunday, tacitly assenting to 
the doctrine of ‘‘ loving one’s enemies,’ 
and responding to the command ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill,’’ and yet go forth the next 
day with untroubled conscience to slaughter 
his brother-man on the field of battle. 
Nevertheless, it is rapidly becoming more 
and more impossible for thinking beings, 
confronted with inconsistences that seem 
to have positively taken on the air of vir- 
tues, to fold their hands and say, ‘‘ These 
things are too hard for us.’’ Science, no 
less certainly than religion, has unfolded to 
us the working of a moral law which must 
gradually supersede the worn-out feudal- 
isms and despotisms of barbaric ages ; 
and in view of such a fact, it ought not, 
at least, to be more difficult for enlightened 
people at the present time to live peaceably 
in accordance with this law, than it was 
for men and women to die for it under the 
cruel eyes of Nero. 

It is one of the charges laid to the 
‘< materialism ’’ of the old order that it 
tends to blunt the kindlier feelings, and 
to fix human desires more tenaciously on 
the luxuries and pleasures of a mundane 
life. If this is true, one can only be 
thankful for the smallest proof that such 
a ‘* materialism ’’ is being slowly disinte- 
erated, and that what may be called the 
‘“new psychology ’’ is approaching with 
sympathy, rather than in a scoffing spirit, 
the phenomenon of the ‘‘ twice-born ”’ 
who believes in an immanent God. 

Laura ACKROYD, 


harebells grew 


Tue great guiding landmarks of a wise 
life are indeed few and simple; to do our 
duty, to avoid useless sorrow, to acquiesce 
patiently in the inevitable —Lecky. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


AN URGENT PROBLEM. 


Sir,—We are obliged to the reviewer of 
‘* The Finality of the Christian Religion ”’ 
for his interesting notice of a thoughtful 
book. I trust Mr. Whitaker will pardon my 
saying that I am more interested in his 
views than in those of Professor G. Burman 
Foster. There are two good reasons for 
this: (1) that Mr. Whitaker is himself a 
thinker, and our gratitude is due to him 
for illuminating expositions of problems 
which Christian students of many schools 
are now earnestly considering ; (2) that Mr. 
Whitaker has very largely the handling of 
these problems in the pages of the LyquirER. 
Is it permissible, Sir, briefly to review the 
reviewer ? 

For some months past I have been 
wondering what Mr. Whitaker meant by 
his phrase ‘‘ The Absolute Christ.’? (I am 
sorry to say the reference is only from 
memory). Yet, on April 13, 1907, p. 229, 
he expresses dissatisfaction in a criticism 
of ‘‘ Atonement in Literature and Life,’’ 
with such a phrase as ‘‘ The Eternal 
Christ.’’ ‘‘ The conception of an Eternal 
Christ is a gratuitous difficulty,’’ he says, 
and adds ** It seems to be brought in in the 
interests of a ‘ Christology ’ ; and ‘ Christo- 
logical’ notions are gnostical pitfalls for 
Christian faith.’’ 

The ‘‘ Absolute’? Christ, then, is not 
‘‘ eternal’? ? Thus one’s perplexity was 
not lessened. ‘‘ An Urgent Problem,’’ 
however, throws light on Mr. Whitaker’s 
reasoning, and I think now that I know 
what he means. 

Jesus is ‘‘ final.’ ‘‘ Christianity may 
develop in form’’; but, ‘* to ask whether 
Christianity will be superseded, is to ask 
whether we shall ever have anything more 
religious than religion.’’ . 

In the sense, then, that Jesus is final, 
I presume we are intended to assume 
that Christianity is ‘‘ final.’’ 

Now, Sir, these are very large assertions. 
Let us follow out some of the reasoning. 
‘* Philosophy reckons only with the logical 
necessity of development, while Christianity 
regards history as the acts of free persons.’’ 
But Mohammed (for instance) had not 
much philosophy; yet was he not a be- 
liever in history as the acts of free persons ? 
‘* It is Christianity, indeed, that has given 
us the very idea of a developing series 
of religions, for they all point forward to it 
as to a goal.’? This is exactly what 
Mohammed thought of his religion. He 
was in the line of the prophets ; he himself 
was the culminating prophet. 

I point this out only in order to show that 
Mr. Whitaker’s reasoning would not be so 
conclusive to a Mohammedan, for example, 
nor is it so conclusive to me, as itis to him- 
self. 

Further, development may indeed be 
‘‘ perverse, retrogressive, abortive ”’ 
there may be no ‘“‘ ortholinear progressive 
development.’’ I do not suppose there 
is; and there may be a man with seeing 
eye and feeling heart at the very crest of a 
wave of human greatness, and that crest 
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may be followed by a great depression. 


But this curious point arrives, that, quoting 


Weinel’s dictum, ‘* After Jesus, it is his 
religion or none,”? we are referred to Har- 
nack for the statement that ‘‘a complete 
answer to the question, What is Chris- 
tianity ? is impossible so long as we are 
restricted to Jesus Christ's teaching alone.’’ 
Was, then, the teaching of Jesus limited ? 
or was it only badly and imperfectly 
reported ? 
Is it here, for example, that, with Mr. 
~ Whitaker, ‘‘ we have to seek for the un- 
folding and working-out and bodying- 
forth of a principle ’’ ? He will not have 
it so. ‘‘ The religion of Jesus is religion 
at its purest and profoundest.’? What 
room then for any process of unfolding ? 
For ‘‘ perfect universality is here, together 
with perfect individuality.’ 

Yet, 
statement, we are to read with approval the 
quotation: ‘‘ The form of his (Jesus’) 

- faith in God, the God-idea, may be changed, 
but the content will hardly be surpassed.”’ 
One might have thought that the form of a 
universal principle would be constant ; and 
that the content would be enriched by the 
experience of the generations. 

I trust, Sir, I may not be thought a 
monster of unbelief. I may say that 
‘I have been at times reproved for dwelling 
over much on the ‘‘ value’’ of Jesus the 
man, and ofhisgospel. But my ministerial 
life, short in years as it is, has been passed 
so largely i in contact with men and women 
thinkers outside the pale of any organised 
religion whatever, that I am careful to 
build my assertions of religion on the 
most solid ground I can. 

No assumption of antagonism between 
Naturalism and Personal Idealism, no 
barring off of scientific methods from cer- 
tain fields of thought, with an ¢pse dixit that 
this field is ‘‘religion,’’ and so sacro- 
sanct from strict, impartial, and scientific 
investigation, will suffice for the honest 
inquirer of to-day. 

As regards the order of Nature, I am 
a naturalist. IfI am allowed free will} 
I am a Personal Idealist, in the sphere of 
human conscious beings. This, however, 
will not allow me. to assert that the 
appearance of Jesus in human history 
Is ‘‘inexplicable.’’ I believe certainly 
that his appearance may be described as 

“a creative spiritual epoch ’’ ; but, then, 


Jewish history shows us that there were. 


similar, if not so grand, ‘‘ creative spiritual 
epochs ’’ before Jesus. In other words, 
we need no miracle within a ‘‘ philosophy 
of personality ’’ to account for Jesus. The 
spiritual is not without its evolutionary 
principle. 

Perhaps Mr. Whitaker will explain the 
application of the words: ‘‘ once more, 
we are not to identify the truths of Chris- 
tianity (Unitarians, perpend!) with the 
truth of natural religion, or with a uni- 
versal conception of religion.’’ 

If this is not a little firework let off in 
jest at that somewhat hardly treated 
creature, the Unitarian, but is said in grim 
earnest, I say, with all the earnestness I 
can command, I am not such a Christian, 
and such Christianity as that, with we 
exclusions and its particular apologists, is 
simply left behind in the morasses of 
antiquated. dogmatisms, 

The religion that cannot include the 


after all this transcendence of 


truth of natural religion, and the truths of 
all, so-called ‘‘ revealed ’’ religions, can be 
no universal religion for a waiting world. 
It is dead to-day, and will be decently 
interred to-morrow. 

And yet, in Mr. Whitaker’s eyes, ‘‘ by 
religion, as such, it will be found, on consi- 
deration, that we really mean Christianity 
in some developed form of it—it matters 
not whether or not that form has as yet 
appeared.”’ 

In other words, this Christian religion, 
as religion, is absolute. I submit that no 
ground whatever for this assumption has 
been given; and I hope Mr. Whitaker will 
bring forward his arguments for such a 
tremendous assertion. 

His use of the term ‘‘ Unitarian ’”’ 
prompts me, in the matter of the theory 
of the ‘‘ Christian consciousness,’’ to 
suggest that this ‘‘ consciousness ’’ having 
been, in bulk, ‘‘ conscious’’ in terms of 
Trinitarian formule, must be logically 
held as affording validity, not only to the 
belief in Jesus as an ‘‘ absolute Christ ”’ 
and an ‘‘ eternal Christ ’’ ; but also as the 
Second Person of the ‘‘ eternal and glorious 
Trinity.’’ 


Liverpool. H. D. Rozerts. 


——— 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Srr,—Your article of Saturday on “‘ 
Immediate Need’’ has toucht me. I had 
not realized how pressing the present 
need of money is if the Association is to 
secure its yearly gift of £1,000. Now, I 
think that our very rich members do do 
their duty ; let the rather rich do theirs. 
In order to start the movement among 
my class, I enclose a cheque for £10, 
which I am sure you will hand to the 
treasurer, in hopes that many others will 
do the same until the sum required is gotten. 
Cyrit Appy Greaves, D.C.L. 
Court House, Blean, Canterbury, 
June 10. 


** We regard any alliance, understanding, 
or agreement with the present Russian 
Government as equivalent to taking sides 
against the Russian people in its struggle for 
constitutional rights and freedom. We con- 
sider that the proposed agreement. will 
have the effect of strengthening the Rus- 
sian credit, and enabling the Government 
to appeal successfully for another loan over 
which the representatives of the Russian 
people will have no control, and which will 
be employed only to strengthen the position 
of the autocracy against them. . 
Finally, we protest against maintaining 
any but the most distant diplomatic 
relations with a Government which is with 
good reason suspected of connivance at 
the recent massacres of Jews, the devasta- 
tion of the Caucasus and Baltic Provinces, 
and the prison tortures in Riga.’’ The 
manifesto from which these words are 
taken is supported by many influential 
signatures, including those of Stopford 
Brooke, George Cadbury, Walter Crane, L. 
A. Atherley Jones, M.P., J. R. Mac- 
donald, M.P., Arthur Sidgwick, G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, and Robert Spence Watson. 
It expresses the convictions of a multitude 
of English men and women, sympathising 
with the Russian people in their desperate 
struggle for freedom, 


An- 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. WILLIAM COLFOX. 


We recorded last week the death of Mrs. 

William Colfox, of Westmead, Bridport, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four. She 
was the youngest of three daughters of 
Henry Wansey, of Warminster, who made — 
Bridport their home, and exercised there 
a very deep and lasting influence for good. 
On the same day in 1855, she and her sister 
Louisa were married to the two brothers | 
William and Thomas Colfox, and till 1899, 4 
when the elder sister died, they were asso- 
ciated in much good work done for the 
town, and in everything that concerned the 
interests of the Unitarian chapel and 
Sunday-school. But twenty years ago, 
Mrs. William Colfox began to lose her sight, 
and soon became totally blind. Other 
forms of ill-health steadily increased, and 
brought more and more disablement from 
active service, but her intellectual and 
sympathetic interest in all that was going 
on long survived her physical powers. Dur- 
ing the last seven years she was a complete 
invalid, but bore with wonderful patience 
her weariness and suffering, and death, 
when it came, was the welcome angel of 
release. The funeral took place on the 
6th inst., in the Bridport Cemetery, 
where she was laid beside her husband, 
who had died but ten months previously. 
A long procession representing the con- 
gregation and town walked in front of 
the coffin, while the mourners who followed 
included the members of the family and 
others, who thus showed that her long 
years of retirement had not caused her 
to be forgotten. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. H. §. Solly, who also 
preached a memorial sermon in the chapel 
the following Sunday morning. 


PROFESSOR EDOUARD MONTET. 

We published last week, the Rev. C. W. 
Wendte’s notice of Dr. §. A. Eliot, president 
of the coming Boston Congress, and are 
glad to be able to add the following notice 
of his predecessor in the chair :— 

One of the most prominent figures at the 
Boston International Congress will be Pro- 
fessor Edouard Montet, D.D., dean of the © 
Faculty of Protestant Theology of the 
University of Geneva, Switzerland, and 
for the past two years president of the 
International Council of Unitarian and y 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers. 

Professor Montet was born at Lyons, 
France, June 12, 1856. Descended from_ 
an ancient Protestant family of distinction, 
established at Orange in the reign of 
Henry IV., he acquired the baccalaureates 
of both letters and science at the Lyceum 
of Lyons, and pursued his higher studies at 
the Universities of Geneva, Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, and Paris. Side by side with his 
theological preparation he carried on his- 
torical and philological courses. Having 
received his theological degree at Geneva, 
he was for two. years pastor at St. Sym; a 
phorien in Ardeche. In 1880 he took an x 
additional degree at Paris, and published - 
a work of historical investigation, ‘* La | 
Légende d’Irénée et VIntroduction du 4 
Christianisme & Lyon.’’ For the succeed- ; 
ing two years he collaborated with Professor 
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Chastel in his notable work, ‘ Histoire du 
‘Christianisme depuis ses Originesjusqu’é nos 
Jours,’’ which appeared in Paris in 1881-83 
in five volumes. Soon after he was made a 
doctor of theology by the Sorbonne in Paris, 
* Since 1882 he had lectured at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, and devoted himself with 
especial ardour to Oriental studies, both 
philological and historical. In 1883 his 
** Hssai sur les Origines des Partis Sad- 
ducéen et Pharisien et leur Histoire jusqu’A 
la Naissance de Jésus Christ ’’ enrolled 
him among Oriental scholars. In 1885 
he was named professor of theology in 
Geneva, in charge of the Hebrew and 
Aramaic instruction, and also of the Old 
Testament courses. To these was later 
added the Arabic language and literature. 
Finally, in 1898, he was chosen dean of 
the theological faculty, while retaining 
also his other chairs. 

Professor Montet has displayed a remark- 
able versatility of mind as well as great 
-powers of work. ‘This led to the produc- 
tion of his ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire des Vaudois 
du Piémont,’’ in the preparation of which 
‘the author made use of original manu- 
scripts he had compiled at Cambridge, 
Dublin, Geneva, Grenoble, Munich, Paris, 
Strassburg, and Ziirich. Also his publi- 
cation of the original text of ‘* La Noble 
Légende,’’ collated from manuscripts at 
Cambridge and Dublin. 

- .In the field of Semitic study Professor 

Montet has published a Hebrew Grammar, 
‘and a ‘‘ First Course in Arabic,’’ a manual 
for schools, ‘‘ The History of the People of 
Tsrael,’’ &c. 

. Professor Montet has been a great travel- 
ler, and has a rare gift of retaining and 
-conveying to others the impressions of his 
journeys. In 1895 he published a volume 
of observations and experiences made 
during a two years’ visit to Brazil and 
Argentina—a picturesque narrative. In 
1900 and 1901 he made extensive journeys 
in Morocco, in search of documentary and 
other testimony for his researches into the 
Jeligion of Islam. A vividly written 

-account of this journey, handsomely 
illustrated, has appeared in Paris. A 
more recent work of a theological nature 
as the ‘‘ Dogmatique Chrétienne,’’ pre- 
pared after manuscripts left by his revered 
teacher and friend, Professor August 

Bouvier, of Geneva. 

Tt should be added that Professor Montet 
has’ been a voluminous contributor to 
scientific reviews in France, England, and 
‘Germany, especially on Oriental topics, 
‘such as the Asiatic Quarterly Review, the 
Revue de | Histoire des Religions, and also 
to the Outlook, the Boston Transcript, and 
other American journals. 

As the organiser and presiding officer 
of the Third Congress of our International 
Council, held- at Geneva in the autumn 
of 1905, Professor Montet manifested great 
abilities and a devotion to the interests 
of hberal Christianity, which elicited the 
gratitude of the Association. As head of 
the theological school founded by John 
Calvin, his activity in this cause was the 
more significant. 

_ It is interesting to note that at the fourth 
Boston Congress in September, Professor 
Montet will speak on ‘‘ John Calvin and 
the Reformation Monument [now in pro- 
cess of erection] at Geneva.’’ He will be 
‘accompanied by his friend, Rev. E. 
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Rochat, a cultivated and liberal-minded 
pastor of one of the Protestant churches of 
Geneva, who was the secretary of the Third, 
or Geneva, Congress. Both gentlemen 
will be warmly welcomed in Boston. 


made miserable because they were so 
divided in their faith. The general idea 
was that the Christians were idle dreamers, 
and must be persecuted, and in many 
families the -parents persecuted their 
children, and brothers and sisters quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and betrayed each 
other to the -authorities. You see St. 
Cecilia had been fortunate in having a 
happy home with parents who let her be- 
lieve as she thought right, and now that 
she and her husband and his beloved young 
brother were all of the same faith, they 
grew daily fonder of one another. They 
did a great deal of work amongst the poor, 
nursing those who were sick, and com- 
forting and cheering those whom the ene- 
mies of the Christians persecuted. By and 
bye, -all that they were doing came to the 
ears of Almachius, the governor who was 
ruling Rome while the Emperor was away. 
He sent for the two brothers, and ordered 
them to give up their faith. Young 
Tiburtius refused in a fiery way, and made 
the governor still more angry, but when the 
older, wiser Valerian refused just as steadily, 
Almachius was furious, and ordered both 
brothers to be thrown into prison, and if 
they still refused to sacrifice to the heathen 
gods they were to be put to death. 

During the time they were in prison St. 
Cecilia visited them, and putting aside all 
her own terror and grief at the thought of 
being left alone, she comforted and con- 
soled them in every way she could, and 
only wished that she could be killed too, 
that they might still be together. 

After their death she had not very long 
to wait for her desire. Almachius sent 
messengers to reason with her, and per- 
suade her.to give up her faith. When, 
instead, she persuaded them to become 
Christians, his anger was roused openly 
against her, and he ordered her to be put to 
death. 

As a subject for artists, St. Cecilia has 
been almost as much of a favourite as 
St. Catherine. We may note that it is in 
Italy she was most popular among 
painters. French and Spanish artists 
seldom painted her, nor did Germans, which 
is the more curious, because Germany has 
always been such a music-loving country. 

The Italian painter Cimabue painted 
what is most likely the first known picture 
of her, which is now in a gallery at Florence. 
It is a picture of a woman wrapped in a 
kind of veil, with a palm in one hand, to 
show that she died for her faith, and a bible 
in the other, and there are eight little 
pictures round this one, showing different 
scenes in her life. One picture of her by 
Raphael is very famous. She. is holding 
a little organ in her hands, and is not play- 
ing, but listening to the angels singing 
above her, so absorbed in the beauty of their 
music that she has forgotten her own. 
There are some instruments at her feet, a 
pipe and a flute and a tabor, and a wide 
flat book of music lying open. 

She has been painted with all kinds of 
musical instruments as her emblems 
Flowers are often painted with her, too, al- 
mond blossom and lilies, and red and white 
roses, and she is often attended by angels, 
the angels that the legend tells us came to 
hear her sweet singing. We may take 
them as the symbol of the beautiful thought 
that may come to éveryone, when they 
forget themselves in listening to good music. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


a EE RL 
LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. 
IV.—Sr. Ceciyia: 

Sr. Cucrira, the great patroness of music, 
was the child of noble Roman parents. 
In reading of her life, it is beautiful to 
see how she always felt that in praising 
God with her music, which she loved dearly 
from her childhood, she was doing the best 
she could with the best thing that He had 
given her. She spoke of her music as if 
it were a part of herself, and left behind her 
the beautiful idea that if we do the best 
we can with whatever gifts God may have 
given us, that will be accounted in God’s 
sight as praise. 

Like St. Margaret, St. Cecilia probably 
learnt all about Christianity from the nurse 
when she was a very little child, and though 
her parents were not Christians themselves, 
they never made any trouble about her 
faith. So she spent her girlhood very 
peacefully, studying music, and thinking 
of heavenly things. The legends say that 
her singing was so lovely that angels from 
Heaven would come down to earth to 
join their voices with hers. She could play 
on many instruments, too, and is said to 
have invented the organ, which she played 
most wonderfully, so that often she made 
it sound like a human voice sobbing for 
expression within the pipes. 

When she was not quite sixteen years 
old, a young noble named Valerian asked 
her parents if he might marry her. He was 
brave and true, and everything that 
Cecilia could have wished her husband to 
be, except that he was not a Christian. 
Like all Roman girls in those times, she 
was allowed no choice, and she quietly 
accepted Valerian and was married to him. 

There is an account in a very old manu- 
script of St. Cecilia’s wedding dress. It 
was a long, straight garment of white wool, 
with a girdle round the waist, and over 
all a long veil of flame colour, the symbol 
of wifely devotion. 

Valerian loved his young wife very dearly, 
and listened gladly to all she could tell 
him about the Christian faith. He very 
soon told her that he was willing to become 
a Christian, which made her very happy. 
The legend tells us that when he returned 
home from his baptism, he heard most 
wonderful music coming from St. Cecilia’s 
room. He entered it, and saw an angel 
standing there carrying two crowns of 
roses, which she placed on the heads of 
Valerian and St. Cecilia, and then vanished 
away. 

Valerian had a young brother, called 
Tiburtius, whom he also loved very 
dearly. This boy had not yet become 
a Christian, and it was Valerian’s greatest 
wish that he should do so. He asked 
St. Cecilia to tell Tiburtius all about 
Jesus Christ, and this she did, so gently 
and sweetly and with such wisdom, that 
in a very little time he, too, was ready 
and willing to join the Christians. 

In those days, some households were 
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LONDON, JUNE 15, 1907. 


“} RELIGIOUS ATMOSPHERE. 

WE are not to have the revised report 
or the complete text of the address on 
this subject given by the Rev. W. H. 
DrumMonp at the public meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in Whit-week. We should have been glad 
to offer it for the consideration of our 
readers, and we hope that before long Mr. 
Drummonp will contribute a series of 
articles to Tue Inquirer dealing with this 
and other subjects, vitally affecting our 
common religious life. 

“* Religious atmosphere ’’ was the main 
subject of his address, in which the issue 
was set before us with great earnestness, 
.as between a merely intellectual interest 
in questions of religious thought and the 
controlling power of a true spirit of de- 
votion, which must pervade a living 
church. Too often, it was said, those who 
have broken away from their old theological 
moorings, are intellectually attracted to 
our churches, but then after some ex- 
perience of their actual life, are spiritually 
repelled, and seek a more satisfying home 
elsewhere. And if, as a matter of fact, 
there are a great many more Unitarians in 
other connections than within the fellow- 
ship of our own churches, is that altogether 
their fault ? Must it not be to some extent, 
at least, due to the lack of helpful, sym- 
pathetic, and controlling force in our 
congregational life? Must we not give 
more heed to the nurture in our churches 
of the earnest spirit of devotion and wor- 
ship, as the supreme purpose for which 
they exist, and is it possible in any other 
way to justify their existence as churches, 
in which the people shall be able to find 
the spiritual sustenance they so sorely 
need ? 

Such questions as these mark a point at 
which we have always to be on our guard. 
*Writing last week of the urgent need of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation of fresh support, that its work may 
be maintained at least at the present 
standard of efficiency, we said that the 
minds of men must be supplied with the 
elements of rational religion, or they will 
be spiritually starved. But that is not 
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the whole of the matter. The Association 
has indeed a great work to do, and it 
would be a grievous thing if the members 
of our churches suffered it to be crippled 
through the lack of sufficient means; 
but they have also to remember their own 
part in this work, the duty which is theirs 
immediately and very urgently, in every 
one of the churches, to maintain the vital 
force of spiritual communion, without 
which the enlightened views of rational 
religion will be as barren husks to the 
hungry soul. 

This brief article is followed by some 
extracts from Barciay’s ‘‘ Apology,’’ 
which we offer to our readers, for their 
very earnest consideration, as an object 
lesson of what the power of spiritual wo:z- 
ship may be. Such a testimony as that, 
so utterly sincere and genuine, must surely 
bring home to us the true meaning of 
worship in the church, and lead us to 
search our own hearts, and see whether 
we do indeed accept that ideal and are 
seeking in our churches for that communion 
of the Spirit, by which alone the great gift 
of life may be ours. 


It is a gift of Divine grace, not to be 
had by self-seeking, or self-conscious effort, 
but through self-forgetfulness, reverent and 
humble, stedfastly set to do the work 
of the kingdom. The religious atmosphere 
that will make others glad to come in and 
stay with us and add their offering of 
worship and of helpful service to ours, 
will be found only among those who are 
gathered in the church because of their 
supreme need of Gop, and for the sake of 
perfect self-surrender to His holy will. 

We come together to acknowledge that 
all we have is His gift, that in the deeper 
places of our hidden life He is forever 
present, His holiness moving within us 
to quicken reverence, His righteousness 
making us strong and eager to prove its 
power in the world, His love making us 
glad, and filling us with the pure desire to 
give and to help and bless, It is the joy 
of life with the Erernat that must be 
quickened in the gathering of faithful 
worshippers, and then its power, expressed 
in many forms of worship, in the manifest 
ptesence of the brotherly spirit, as in the 
daily lives of the brethren, will lay hold 
of others, who come in with their own 
hidden needs, and hunger of the heart 
still unsatisfied, and will gather them into 
the fellowship, to share in the common 
blessing. 

Then the full measure of our knowledge 
of Gop is spoken from the heart, with a 
glad confidence, not with self-assertion or 
any dogmatic finality, but as testimony of 
the life which cannot be denied. It thus 
becomes true witness of the Spirit, in those 
who stand with faces turned towards the 
light, ready, when the time shall come, for 
afurther measure ofdivinerevelation, That 
is the great joy of this life with Gop, 


that it is not of ourselves, that it is not 
our truth, but His, just so much of His 
message as is so far committed to us. By 
the way of faithfulness, with the light of 
undying hope, confident that there is more 


to come, we ask simply for strength to — 


do more and more of His perfect will, to 
speak the fuller, more illuminating, more 
convincing word, and to help by every 
means within our power towards the 
coming of His Kingdom among men, 
That is the way, which the Masrer has 
made plain to us, for the doing of the 
FaruEr’s will. So we are to lose our 
self-centred, self-conscious life in CHRIST’s 
spirit of true brotherhood, and then we 
need not fear but that there will be in our 
church power unto eternal life. 


TRUE SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 


From Ropert Barcuay’s ‘‘ APpoLocy ”’ 
(1676). . 


From the chapter ‘‘ Concerning Wor- 
ship,’ as understood by ‘‘ the People 
called, in scorn, Quakers.”’ 


WE judge it the duty of all to be diligent 
in the assembling of themselves together 
(and what we have been, and are, in this 
matter, our enemies in Great Britain, who 
have used all means to hinder our assem- 
bling together to worship God, may bear 
witness), and when assembled, the great 
work of one and all ought to be to wait 
upon God; and retiring out of their own 
thoughts and imaginations, to feel the 
Lord’s presence, and know a gathering into 
His name indeed, where He is in the midst, 
according to his promise. And as every- 
one is thus gathered and so met together 
inwardly in their spirits, as well as out- 
wardly in their persons, there the secret 
power and virtue of life is known to refresh 
the soul, and the pure motions and breath- 
ings of God’s Spirit are felt to arise; from 
which, as words of declaration, prayers, 
or praises arise, the acceptable worship is 
known, which edifies the church, and is well 
pleasing to God. And no man here limits 
the Spirit of God, nor bringeth forth his 
own conned and gathered stuff; but 
everyone puts that forth which the Lord 
puts into their hearts: and it is uttered 
forth not in man’s will and wisdom, but 
in the evidence and demonstration of the 
Spirit, and of power, Yea, though there 
be not a word spoken, yet is the true 
spiritual worship performed, and the body 
of Christ edified; yet, it may, and hath 
often fallen out among us, that divers meet- 
ings have passed without one word; and 
yet our souls have been greatly edified and 
refreshed, and our hearts wonderfully over- 
come with the secret sense of God’s power 
and Spirit, which without words hath been 
ministered from one vessel to another. This 
is indeed strange and incredible to the 
mere natural and carnally-minded man 
who will be apt to judge all time lost when 
there is not something spoken that is 
obvious to the outward senses ; and there- 
fore I shall insist a little upon this subject, 
as one that can speak from a certain ex- 
perience, and not by mere hearsay, of this 
wonderful and glorious dispensation ; 
which hath so much the more of the 
wisdom and glory of God in it, as it is con- 
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trary to the nature of man’s spirit, will, | 


and wisdom. 
* 


* * * * 


‘This is that divine and spiritual worship, 
which the world neither knoweth nor 
understandeth, which the vulture’s eye 
hath not seen into. Yet many and great 
are the advantages which my soul, with 
many others, hath tasted of hereby, and 
which would be found of all such as would 
seriously apply themselves hereunto : for, 
when people are gathered thus together, 
not merely to hear men, nor depend upon 
them, but all are inwardly taught to stay 
their minds upon the Lord, and wart for his 
appearance in their hearts; thereby the 
forward working of the spirit of man is 
stayed and hindered from mixing itself 
. with the worship of God; and the form of 
this worship is so naked and void of all 
outward and wordly splendour, that all 
occasion for man’s wisdom to be exercised 
in that superstition and idolatry hath no 
lodging here; and so there being also 
an inward quietness and retiredness of 
mind, the witness of God ariseth in the 
heart, and the light of Christ shineth, 
whereby the soul cometh to see its own 
condition. And there being many joined 
together in the same work, there is an in- 
ward travail and wrestling; and also, as 
the measure of grace is abode in, an over- 
coming of the power and spirit of dark- 
ness; and thus we are often greatly 
strengthened and renewed in the spirits of 
our minds without a word, and we enjoy 
and possess the holy followship and com- 
_ munion of the body and blood of Christ, by 
_ which our inward man is nourished and fed, 
which makes us not to dote upon outward 
water, and bread and wine, in our spiritual 
things. Now as many thus gathered 
together grow up in the strength, power, 
and virtue of truth, and as truth comes thus 
to have victory and dominion in their souls, 
then they receive an utterance, and speak 
steadily to the edification of their brethren, 
and the pure life hath a free passage through 
them, and what is thus spoken edifieth the 
body indeed, Such is the evident cer- 
tainty of that divine strength that is com- 
municated by thus meeting together, and 
waiting in silence upon God, that sometimes 
when one hath come in, that hath been un- 
watchful and wandering in his mind, or 
suddenly out of the hurry of outward 
. business, and so not inwardly gathered 
with the rest, so soon as he retires himself 
. inwardly, this power being in a good mea- 
sure raised in the whole meeting, will sud- 
denly lay hold upon his spirit, and wonder- 
fully help to raise up the good in him, and 
beget him into the sense of the same power, 
to the melting and warming of his heart. 

ROVE Cota Vierey Soames | 

Yea, sometimes, when there is not a 
word in the meeting, but all are silently 
waiting, if one come in that is rude and 
wicked, and in whom the power of dark- 
ness prevaileth much, perhaps with an 
intention to mock or do mischief, if the 
whole meeting be gathered into the life, 
and it be raised in a good measure, it will 
strike terror into such an one, and he will 
~ feel himself unable to resist; but by the 
secret strength and virtue thereof the 
power of darkness in him will be chained 
down; and if the day of his visitation be 
not expired, it will reach to the measure o¢ 
grace in him, and raise it up to the redeem _ 


ing of his soul. And this we often bear 
witness of, so that we have had frequent 
occasion in this respect, since God hath 
gathered us to be a people, to renew the 
old saying of many, Is Saul also among 
the prophets? For not a few have come 
to be convinced of the truth after this 
manner, of which I myself, in part, am a 
true witness, who not by strength of argu- 
ments, or by a particular disquisition of 
each doctrine, and conyincement of my 
understanding thereby, came to receive 
and bear witness to the truth, but by being 
secretly reached by this life; for when I 
came into the silent assemblies of God’s 
people, I felt a secret power among them, 
which touched my heart, and as I gave way 
to it I found the evil weakening in me, 
and the good raised up, and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them, hunger- 
ing more and more after the increase of 
this power and life, whereby I might feel 
myself perfectly redeemed. And, indeed, 
this is the surest way to become a Chris- 
tian, to whom afterwards the knowledge 
and understanding of principles will not 
be wanting, but will grow up so much as is 
needful, as the natural fruit of this good 
root; and such a knowledge will not be 
barren nor unfruitful. After this manner 
we desire, therefore, all that come among 
us to be proselyted, knowing that though 
thousands should be convinced in their 
understanding of all the truths we maintain, 
yet if they were not sensible of this inward 
life, and their souls changed from unrighte- 
ousness to righteousness, they could add 
nothing to us. For this is that cement 
whereby we are joined as to the Lord, so to 
one another, and without this none can 
worship with us. Yea, if such should come 
among us, and from that understanding 
and convincement they have of the truth, 
speak ever so true things and utter them 
forth with ever so much excellency of 
speech, if this life were wanting it would 
not edify us at all, but be as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. 

Our work then and worship is, when we 
meet together, for everyone to watch and 
wait upon God in themselves, and to be 
gathered from all visibles thereunto. And 
as everyone is thus stated, they come to 
find the good arise over the evil, and the 
pure over the impure, in which God reveals 
himself, and draweth near to every indi- 
vidual, and so he is in the midst in the 
general, whereby each not only partakes 
of the particular refreshment and strength 
which comes from the good in himself, 
but is a sharer in the whole body, as being 
a living member of the body, having a 
joint fellowship and communion with all. 

BE Re oe * 

When the magistrates, stirred up by the 
malice and envy of our opposers, have used 
all means possible (and yet in vain) to 
deter us from meeting together, and that 
openly and publicly in our own hired 
houses for that purpose, both” death, 
banishments, imprisonments, finings, beat- 
ings, whippings, and other such devilish 
inventions, have proved ineffectual to 
terrify us from our holy assemblies. And 
we having, I say, thus oftentimes purchased 
our liberty to meet, by deep sufferings, 
our opposers have then taken another 
way; by turning in upon us the worst of 
wickedest people, yea, the very offscourings 
of men, who by all manner of inhuman, 


beastly, and brutish behaviour, have 
sought to provoke us, weary us, and molest 
us, but in vain. It would be almost in- 
credible to declare, and indeed a shame, 
that among men pretending to he Chris- 
tians it should be mentioned what things 
of this kind men’s eyes have seen, and I 
myself, with others, have shared of in 
suffering! They have often beaten us, 
and cast water and dirt upon us: then they 
have danced, leaped, sung, and spoken all 
manner of profane and ungodly words ; 
offered violence and shameful behaviour 
to grave women and virgins;  jeered, 
mocked, and scoffed, asking us If the 
Spirt was rot yet come? And much more, 
which were tedious here to relate; and all 
this while we have been seriously and 
silently sitting together, and waiting upon 
the Lord. So that by these things our 
inward and spiritual fellowship with God, 
and one with-another, in the pure life of 
righteousness hath not been hindered. 
But, on the contrary, the Lord knowing 
our sufferings and reproaches for his testi- 
mony’s sake, hath caused his power and 
glory more to abound among us, and hath 
mightily refreshed us by the sense of his 
love, which hath filled our souls; and so 
much the rather, as we found ourselves 
gathered into the name of the Lord, which is 
the strong tower of the righteous ; whereby 
we found ourselves sheltered from re- 
ceiving any inward hurt from their malice ; 
and also that he had delivered us from that ° 
vain name and profession of Christianity, 
under which our opposers were not 
ashamed to bring forth those bitter and 
cursed fruits. Yea, sometimes in the 
midst of this tumult and opposition God 
would powerfully move some or other of us, 
by his Spirit, both to testify to that joy 
which notwithstanding their malice we 
enjoyed, and powerfully to declare in the 
evidence and demonstration of the Spirit 
against their folly and wickedness; so as 
the power of truth hath brought them 
to some measure of quietness and stillness, 
and stopped the impetuous streams of 
their fury and madness; that even as of 
old Moses by his rod divided the waves of 
the Red Sea that the Israelites might pass ; 
so God hath thus by His Spirit made a way 
for us in the midst of this raging wickedness 
peacefully to enjoy and possess him, and 
accomplish our worship to him; so that 
sometimes upon such occasions several of 
our opposers and interrupters have thereby 
been convinced of the truth, and gathered 
from being persecutors to be sufferers with 
us, 


NEVER be afraid to doubt, if only you 
have the disposition to believe, and doubt 
in order that you may end in believing 
the truth.—Robert Leighton. 


Let any one fix his attention on a moral 
truth, and it spreads out and enlarges its 
dimensions beneath his view, till what 
seemed at first as barren a proposition 
as words could express, appears like an 
interesting and glorious truth, momentous 
in its bearing on the destinies of men, 
And so it is with every material thing. 
Let the mind be intently fixed upon it, 
and hold it in the hght of science, and it 
gradually unfolds new wonders.—W, B. O. 
Peabody. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM. 
V.—_THE MORAVIAN ANABAPTISTS. 


THE main object of these articles has 
been to show that when people assume 
that a certain proportion of our population 
cannot. be set to work because there is 
nothing they can usefully do, they are 
making a most lamentable and far-reaching 
mistake. They are failing to apprehend the 
most elementary of economic truths. The 
real work of every mortal is to make his 
own living, and if any able-bodied man is 
unable to do that, it is not because of any 
‘economic impossibility but because a 
selfish and artificial constitution of society 
prevents him doing so, and because for one 
‘reason or another those who have the 
power to correct what is wrong in that 
constitution do not choose to exert their 
power. If we had no land beyond what 
we were making the utmost use of, the 
case would be totally different; but with 
‘abundance of land at disposal, we have the 
simplest means of enabling every honest 
man to maintain himself, whenever we 
choose to do it. Whenever and wherever 
the attempt has been made to enable 
people to live by direct resort to the land, 
it has invariably been found that the 
difficulty has not been to produce abundant 
-maintenance for every worker, but is simply 
a difficulty of exchange, and it has been 
.shown in these articles that when that one 
difficulty has been overcome by planting 
colonies on a sufficiently large scale and by 
making them industrial as well as agricul- 
tural, the most complete success has been 
attained. The whole question is one of land 
and capital, and fairly honest and capable 
organisation, and it does not matter one 
‘brass button where the capital comes from, 
or whether the control is public or private. 
Let the welfare of the workers be the prime 
object, let the scale be sufficiently bold, 
and the management honest and fairly 
competent, and you may do anything you 
please, and that without the least disturb- 
ance of existing industries or commercial in- 
terests—except in so far as those interests 
are maintained by taking an unrighteous 
advantage of the weakness and misery of 
-the poor. +f 
And it does not matter what are the 
social theories or the religious beliefs of the 
people who undertake the business. They 
may be agnostic reformers like the new 
Harmony people, or religious transcen- 
dentalists like those at Brook Farm ;_ they 
may be ignorant fanatics like the Shakers, 
or Jesuit priests co-operating with bar- 
barians as in Paraguay. They can always 
raise for themselves abundant food. The 
only difficulty is the producing and the 
exchanging of a surplus sufficient to 
meet their secondary requirements. I 
suppose if we had looked all over Europe 
any time during the past three or four 
hundred years, we should hardly have 
found any people less likely to succeed 
in a practical matter of this kind than the 
Anabaptist Moravians of the sixteenth and 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
They were not a homogeneous body of peo- 
ple; not even of any one nation. They 
were a miscellaneous host drawn together 
by certain religious beliefs, the leading 
one apparently being that the New 
Testament. was the one and only guide 
for Christians, At a time of political chaos 
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and religious persecution, a rumour went 
abroad that down in a certain corner of 
Austria there was a little haven of rest and 
peace, where, under the shelter of some of 
the nobles of the land, the people were free 
to live their own lives and follow their 
own religion, and from all the four winds of 
heaven, people flocked towards this blessed 
shelter—not because of any fitness for 
agriculture, or associated labour, or com- 
munal life, but because they were, as we 
should account them and as they were 
accounted by the world around them, 
fanatics, cranks, fools. Hardly any 
gathering of mortals would have been less 
likely to develop a social community that, 
in the fullest sense of the word, would 
flourish for a hundred and fifty years and 
then came to ruin only by their super- 
abundance of wealth. But they began 
upon the land; and they resolved that they 
would not buy and sell for profit. It was 
not the Christian thing to do, to be making 
profit out of each other’s necessities. They 
would buy what they could not do without 
in the way of raw materials, but they 
would raise their own food, and run their 
own workshops, and they would have 
everything in common just as the early 
Christians did. 

Now it would be ten thousands times 
more foolish and fanatical for us to attempt 
to apply to our own difficulties the same 
simple principles in the same crude way, 
than it was for these Moravian Anabaptists 
to do so. We have four or five hundred 
years more of history and experience to 
look back upon than they had, and we have 
means of interpreting history such as 
these poor people never had. It would be 
blind and stupid of us to attempt to apply 
those principles in just the same way ; 
but all the growing light of those four or 
five hundred years has made it only the 
clearer that those principles are absolutely 
right. All our social troubles beset us 
because our social system as a whole is 
based on buying and selling for private 
profit, and not for the common good. 
Much of our system is as completely com- 
munal as was that of the Anabaptists, and 
that is the only part that is entirely satis- 
factory. These people seem to have had 
at one time some eighty or ninety ‘‘ house- 
holds,” each consisting of from 500 to 2,000 
people, and they had everything in common 
—houses, schools, infirmaries, mills and 
workshops and factories—all were carried 
on for everybody alike. But it was all 
done in the narrowest and pettiest way. 
In many departments of our social life 
we adopt the same principle applied on a 
broad, bold, municipal or national scale. 
But in both cases the results have been the 
same magnificent success. The Mora- 
vian Prostestants dug and delved on their 
own lands. They had their own vineyards, 
and orchards and cornfields and gardens 
and they fed all their workers abundantly. 
What they could not eat themselves they 
had no need to send to distant markets. 
Fellow Protestants came swarming around 
them, and took their food in exchange for 
such things as their swarm could make. 
When eventually they were givena fortnight 
to clear out of the country on pain of hang- 
ing or burning, the people left behind 
them mills, all sorts of machinery, brew- 
eries, bakeries, linen and woollen factories, 


potteries, and workshops. for the making L 
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of everything they could require, besides 


immense stores of corn and sheep and 
cattle and horses. From foundation to 
summit their whole fabric had been built 
on common land and for the common good, 
and they grew so rich and prosperous 
and comfortable that the Austrian Emperor 
began to plunder them by ruthless taxation, 
and the good Christians all around them, 
who were working every man for himself, 
cried shame upon them, because they were 
heretics sucking away the life blood of 
the country. The nobles—who found 
their own advantage in having their lands 
so well tenanted—tried to protect them 
against Emperor and Church and envious 
neighbours ; but in the end they had to go, 
and though they begged hard that at least 


a few of their homes might be left undis-— 


turbed for the aged and sick among them, 
no mercy was shown. They were all 
turned out at the beginning of a Black 
Forest winter, after a century and a half 
of such prosperity as had imperilled their 


religion, and finally brought about their 


ruin. These cosmopolitan Anabaptists, 
with their medieval methods and poor 
machinery and ignorance of science, were a 
thousand times better off in every way 
than vast numbers of our own population 
to-day as part of a great Christian nation 
with 13,000 millions of capital, unlimited 
land, and all the mechanical and scientific 
resources of the highest civilisation at 
command. They were able to get at the 
land, and out of that and their own factories 
and workshops they fetched all they 
wanted for healthy and comfortable life. 
That is their story in its main lines, though, 
of course, it is not their whole story. 
Neither of these famous experiments— 
neither the Austrian Anabaptists, the 
North American Shakers, nor the South 
American Indians, could possibly have 
succeeded as they did if efforts had been 
confined to the land alone, or to factories 
and workshops alone. One was the 
necessary complement of the other, simply 
because each made a market for the other. 
Where the same thing has been tried under 
similar or even vastly more advantageous 
circumstances, but without this mutual 
support of the field and the factory, as 
it has been shown in this series, the attempt 
has resulted in disastrous failure, and it 
always will do so. We are about to try a 
momentous change in our land system, and 


as the proposals sketched out involve the — 


public acquisition of land, the encourage- 
ment and assistance of the actual land 
worker, and the fostering and promotion 
of co-operation, the promised legislation 
may be hailed with hearty satisfaction. 
But itis not the mere giving of access to the 
land that will solve our social troubles and 
silence the wail of the unemployed in our 
streets. It is undoubtedly a stép in the 
right direction, and if it increases the 
output of the land as a whole it will be 
for the public good. But it will not be the 
unqualified good that many anticipate, 
apart from co-operation. It is to this 
element in the Government proposals that 
we must look for final results, and there is 
no reason in the world why the public pur- 
chase of land, the advance of public capital, 
and the assistance of credit banks and co- 
operative societies—all of which are indi- 
cated in the Government proposals— 
should not be resorted to for the direct 
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creation of home colonies, which in ten 
years’ time would do more to instruct the 
nation in sound progressive economics and 
_to heal the running sores of the body politic, 
than ten generations of the outworking of in- 
dividual effort on the land, only slowly and 
painfully groping its way to corporate enter- 
prise on precisely the same principles as 
‘proved only too successful with the Mora- 
Every 
‘real advance in our own social organism 


vians three hundred years ago. 


has been on the same lines—not for indi- 


‘vidual profit, but individual services pub- 
licly organised for the common good. If 
our churches would all of them now take 
‘their stand on the really Christian lines 
‘of these Moravian Anabaptists and of their 
‘own postal service, and would call on the 
Government not only to give the worker 
access to the land, but properly to equip 
and organise them so that they may get 
their own living, make proper contribu- 
tion to the common wealth, and eventually 
become not only self-supporting, but self- 
directing—subject, of course, to central 
control—if all the churches would combine 
to urge this direct application of the great 
principle of brotherhood they would carry 
the vast mass of the population with them 
on the most direct_of all possible roads 
towards a radical solution of all our social 
problems together. 


GeorGcEe FH. MILuin. 


A NEW EARTH. 


By Horr West, IN THE 
REGISTER.’ 


‘*Tre earth is the Lord’s.’’ Most 
men believe that dully; but many con- 
sider it a rather-poor piece of property, 
well enough, perhaps, for God’s footstool. 
And Earth’s motherliness is so general, 
so levelling, as to be largely held in con- 
tempt: not many acknowledge her as 
** nearest of kin.”’ 

When our President sets aside ‘‘a 

special day of thanksgiving and _ praise 
to the Almighty, because of the blessings 
we have received,’’ has he at heart one 
thought of ‘‘ Mother Harth’’? Is rever- 
ence for earth a part of anyone’s prety ? Do 
not the majority think of earth as at 
enmity with, man ?—“‘ the natural man,”’ 
his own enemy ? 
_ We read such nonsense as this even in 
the Register. Speaking of man, *‘ Nature is 
always trying to get rid of him, and he 
exists only because he has gained the 
power to subdue nature, to overcome her 
crude forces and violent antagonisms, 
and make them do his will.’’ No thanks 
to the earth. But how did he exist before 
he gained this power? It is natural for 
a man to forget his babyhood, and, plainly, 
Nature wants him to forget it; but he 
cannot deny it when it is brought before 
him, even if he would deny his mother. 

As a child I was taught that the earth 
was God’s footstool, and so I thought of 
it. No one pays very intimate attention 
to his footstool. I accepted a rose with- 
out a thought of the bare, brown earth 
about the roots of the rosebush. And 
later in life I had not outstepped my 
teachers. If I had been asked, what is 
the most beautiful thing in the world ? 
I might have answered, A love-lighted 
face, quite forgetting ‘‘ Dust thou art, 
and.-unto dust shalt thou return.’ I 
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‘and heals the hurt we do. 


thought that love had nothing to do with 
earth: its plans and purposes were all 
above it. Sometime love would allow 
me to leave the earth. 

If the earth is not all-wise, it is, at least, 
able to do the will of One all-wise. All 
that a man is, earth’s discipline has made 
him, all that he possesses earth has given 
him. The bare brown earth is not only 
beauty-full, it is also service-full. Service- 
full is a better word used here than service- 
able. 

The earth serves divinely. This self- 
less service is for all alike. But, while 
there are souls so near to the soul of Nature, 
that, lacking all other comfort, they can 
press cheek to the earth and be comforted, 
others see in this divine service only 
indifference. Harth speaks to them, but 
they do not hear. And abundant crops 
mean planting, ploughing, and harvesting, 
no more. 

Plant a seed in the earth, and let any- 


one watch. the wonder of what happens, , 


if he can,—except with more earth and 
another seed. You may say, if we knew 
the secret of the seed, the earth would 
be stripped of most of its honours. So 
learned a man as Lord Kelvin has thought 
it possible that the seed was a gift to earth, 
‘* brought by some seed-bearing meteor,”’ 
—as unsatisfactory a. theory as could be 
thought of. The secret of seed and soul 
is the same. There is but one Mind, and 
that is in everything accounting for it. 
A new earth will compel a new heaven, 
and that heaven will be a universe wide 
enough for all things. 

We bury our dead and hold that one 
small spot as sacred. ‘‘All manner of four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, 
and creeping things, and fowls of the air,’’ 
that have gone down to death, if we think 
of them at all, we think: What of it 2 
Were they not common and unclean ? 
There are view-points from which human- 
ity shows dulness and little else. The mud 
lifted by our shoes may have in it more 
of understanding than is in our human 
hearts, more of service, more of kindness. 
But the earth is gentle. It provides for us 
I think an 
arrogant, selfish, unclean soul must stand 
alone in the universe. It is no more of 
earth than it is of heaven. 

It is no infrequent thing for a man to 
express his disdain in these words, “‘ of 
the earth, earthy.’’ Even Shakespeare 
speaks of ‘‘ the dull elements of earth and 
water;’’ and Dryden, ‘‘ Harthy spirits 
black and envious are.’’ What is an 
earthy spirit ? Is it the one whom the earth 
can comfort ? Or is it the one who speaks 
of ‘‘ the lifeless clod’’and ‘‘ the heart- 
lessness of Nature ?’’ Dictionaries define 
both earthiness and earthliness as “‘ gross- 
ness,’’ and earthly as ‘‘ not heavenly or 
spiritual; carnal.’’ Harthly-mindedness 
is ‘‘ extreme devotedness to earthly 
objects; grossness; sensuality.’’ arth 
could hardly be rated lower. It does not 
seem fit even to be God’s footstool. 

Man will never subdue the earth: it 
is older and wiser than he. But he may 
become acquainted with it,—mind to mind. 
There is nothing hidden that shall not be 
revealed, but not a secret will be given up 
without compensating endeavour on our 
part. Who but a clear simpleton. can 
think of earth as his slave! And yet men 


have. There are men to-day who do. 
They gather gold and silver and knowledge 
for a few short years and think the victory 
is theirs. 

Harth has not yet done its utmost. 
Hidden in it are not the faces of those who 
shall live a thousand years from now, 
bright, brave, joyful faces, and the brains 
that will be back of them, but the secrets 
that the world cannot receive until these 
are come. For those who lived a thousand 
years ago the ‘* impossible ’’ has come to 
pass in the uses of electricity and wirelsss 
telegraphy. All this discovery has been 
by the way of the earth,—mind meeting 
mind. 

There are those who shudder at Nature’s 
hold upon them,—‘‘ Earth to earth.’’ 
But, if Nature is unconquerable, all the 
better, since it is also responsible. We 
are safe. We can no more fail Nature 
than Nature can fail us. Earth is an 
artificer of wonderful intelligence. The 
seed is a living thing. It is made out of 
the dust. The earth must be mindful as 
well as lifeful. Since earth can produce 
a seed, why not a soul? Why should. 
the spirit of mortal be proud—above other 
things ? : 

If I pray by planting and watering and 
digging about, and the earth answers by 
giving the rose a brighter colour, or a peach 
larger and finer than ever before, or an 
abundant harvest of whatever I may 
have asked for, is the prayer greater than 
the answer? Verily it is not, and it is 
good to know even so much as that about 
ourselves and our relation to earth. 
Religion has turned its back upon earth, 
and a woful mistake it has made. It 
is our nearest of kin. 

Beyond prayer, the act that is a soul’s 
utmost toward bringing about that which 
it desires, a man is utterly helpless, as 
helpless asa seed. Life has been given 
him. It is not his to keep. Nor can he 
create the least living thing. But he may 
discover. If Nature is not the creative 
hand, it is the glove on that hand, reveal- 
ing as well as concealing. Hither earth 
is infinitely intelligent, or it is the honour- 
able ambassador. of Infinite Intelligence. 
I am cared for by Infinite Intelligence, 
and, in either case, the earth can tell me 
that which I long to know. I have but to 
draw near and question. Mind must 
meet mind. We can never receive our 
own until we are able to ask for it. 

The nature-lover has come nearer and 
received more than he who plants and 
waters only that he may reap; but there 
is generous answer for all, even the cum- 
berer. The sun shines upon him and his, 
and the earth is at one with the sun. 
All of Nature’s work is divinely done. 
When the finer characters are only con- 
fusion to the eye, there is the great primer 
type—gold, silver, and diamonds, coal; 
copper, and iron, food, shelter, and raiment. 
Earth has no scorn for her primer pupils. 
They may even think themselves petted, 
as children are, but they are also largely 
excluded. He who communes with the 
frozen grass and the dead leaves, with the 
broken and the shadowed, he it is who is 
warmed to the heart although, if he had 
feared and held back, he could not have 
believed that possible. 

The diamond has a wonderful story 
to tell, but the living grass tells more. - 
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It is doing. It gives and takes. It goes 
and returns. Beside the grass jewelled 
with dew-drops diamonds are coldly spar- 
ing, covetous. By his choice of these 
the man classes himself, 

Before we can know anything positive 
about God and his heaven, we must 
become acquainted with earth. There 
is a strong relationship between flesh and 
soul. We have been made ashamed of 
this relationship. It is time that we 
were ashamed of that shame. ‘‘ He 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’’ 

When we came to believe in the 
deathlessness of the atom, we had reached 
high ground and a wide outlook. Death- 
Jessness is the law on earth as it is in heaven. 
Immortality will not always be defined 
as ‘‘exemption from death,’’ for death 
will be forgotten. Using the words 
‘* Nature ’’ and ‘‘ an Intelligent Energy ”’ 
instead of God and our Father does not 
change the face of the mother: the one 
conclusion is inescapable. Mind is the 
mother of all things. Mind has always 
been at the front, designing, command- 
ing, leading. 

That in due time we cast a hindering 
body for one in which we shall have 
ereater freedom is as much in the course 
of nature as the caterpillar’s change into 
the butterfly, or as any other change 
which we call natural. Change leads all 
naturalness. It is always ahead, and so 
insistent in its teaching that it would 
seem that a wayfaring man though a fool 
need not err therein. But it is not reason- 
able, much less worshipful, to suppose 
that the Eternal would consort with the 
perishable, Power with weakness, Wisdom 
with foolishness, Entity with nonentity. 
The earth is mighty. It is white-hearted, 
or heaven is degraded. 

Thinking is the highest listening. It 
is mind in touch with Mind. There is 
meaning in the fragrance of dead leaves. 
The broken, blossomless thing that stands 
helpless and hopeless at the end of summer 
has not lived a useless life, failed, unless I 
fail. It is now ready to reveal something 
of ‘‘ Him that sent me’’ if I am ready 
to receive the revelation. I, the creature, 
could not know of that tenderness in the 
Creator which we call pity except through 
my own being, and I could not know of it 
in myself except through the helpless 
wretchedness (so called) that confronts me. 
Iiven wretchedness may be, in reality, an 
angel of light. 

King David had not offered his eyes for 
healing when he said so pitifully, ‘* My 
soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord; my heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God.’’ His 
courts are here as well as his green pastures 
and still waters, and they are open courts. 

The earth is the Lord’s,—might of his 
might and substance of his substance. 
When all men believe this, soul will be 
crying to soul, ‘‘ Joy! shipmate, joy!’’ 

And the seas need not be smooth. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


He is not really living, however full 
he may be of warmth of feeling, and of 
energy in action, who does not in some 
degree know what it is to crave ideas and 
knowledge, to seek for truth, and to delight 
in finding it.— Phillips Brooks. 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


I was bewailing my state, like Jephtha’s 
daughter, among the mountains; for 
Corva and the chicks had fled, like birds 
of passage, to keep May-day in England. 
I sought out the loneliest little valley I 
knew, the Val Champagna, between Munt 
Gravatscha and Muottas Muraigl, which 
provides exactly the needed setting for 
sulky desolation ; and I had just discovered 
the right stone on which to be miserable in 
comfort, and subsided upon it, when 


‘* O the sweet contentment the country- 
man doth find, 


Hey tra-lolli-lolli-lo, hey tra-lolli-lee ! ’’ 


rolled, in a good round baritone, upon my 
incredulous ears. If Patience on a monu- 
ment suddenly cried, ** How provoking!’ ; 
if a marble Silence beckoned with her rose 
and began to chatter scandal, the effect 
would be similar. I am not much of a 
songster, but the challenge was irresistible, 
and I clapped into ’t roundly : 


““The quiet contemplation possesseth 
all my mind,’’— 


A man with a pipe sprang up from behind 
a boulder, and the stave remained un- 
finished. 

** Izaak Walton,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ by all 
that is unusual!” 

‘“'Yes, [’m fond of him,’’ said the 
Englishman. ‘‘ Not that I fish. It’s his 
English I like. The Lives are as good as 
the Angler. Are you an_ eighteenth- 
century man ’—QOh, I know all about 
that,’’ he went on, before I could phrase 
my point, ‘“‘but I count him pure 
eighteenth-century. Dryden, too. |The 
eighteenth century was not a period, but 
a “principle. Crabbe belongs to it at the 
other end—I half think Rogers, too. But 
not Blake, nor even Burns. I swallow it 
whole, every morsel of it, except Sam 
Johnson.”’ 

‘“'You would need the mouth of Gar- 
gantua,’’ I conceded. ‘‘ But why this 
invidious exception? He’s ecighteenth- 
century enough, surely.”’ 

““ No genius,’’ said the man with the 
pipe. ‘‘ His writings are nothing. His 
talk must have been good. But I hate him 
for patronising Goldsmith, and belittling 
Gray.’’ 

““ Why, Goldsmith has no grievance, 
I think. ‘ Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.’ 
And there is another incident—’’ 

“* Yes, there is. Why should Johnson 
have told about it ? As for the epitaph, he 
wrote it to show off his Latin. And he 
called Gray ‘a mechanical poet.’ The 
numskull! Gray did a thing that no other 
Englishman in history, except, perhaps, 
Pope, could have done.’’ 

“* What was that ? ”’ 

““The expansion of the Elegy. He 
wrote it first in lines of 8, ‘ long-metre’—’’ 

‘“* How do you know ? ’’ 

‘“ Internal evidence !’’ said the other, 
impatiently. ‘‘ This kind of thing: 


The curfew tolls the knell of day ; 

The herd winds slowly o’er the lea ; 

The ploughman homewards plods his way 
And leaves the darkening world to me. 


Save that from yonder ivied tower 
The owl doth to the moon complain 
That wanderers near her secret bower 
Molest her‘solitary reign. ~ 


The call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow, twitt’ring from the shed, 
Nor clarion cock, nor echoing horn 
Shall rouse them from their lowly bed. ; 


There scattered, earliest of the year, 
_By hands unseen are violets found ; 

The red-breast loves to warble there 

And little footsteps print the ground. . 


He went through the whole poem, 
offering some alternatives, such as ‘‘ The 
breezy call of fragrant morn,” but I give 
a few specimens only. 

‘* Well,’’ he went on ,‘‘ it was not a bad 
poem. But it needed body and dignity. 
The thought was too heavy for the metre. 
So he added two syllables to every line. 
Think what that means! ”’ 

I did my best. ‘‘ If you are right,’’ I 
said soon, ‘‘ it means the insertion of an 
epithet of two syllables, trochaic, into 
nearly every line.’’ 

‘* Yes, and why ? Because the phrasing 
was already so nearly perfect. Here and 
there he could substitute something, or 
invert something, but only here and there. 
So he had to make the best of what he had 
written, and find a trochee which would at 
least not spoil—if possible, would improve 
—the effect of his’ lime. Think how 
splendidly he did it. Wanted, an epithet 
for owl. If you had searched for two 
years, would you have hit on that absolute 
best, “‘the moping owl’? ? 

‘* Probably not.”’ 

‘* No, nor even Pope. 
Shaksperian.’’ 

‘* Do you count Shakspere to the 
eighteenth century ? ”’ 

‘* Of course I do, and to the twentieth, 
and the thirtieth, too. ‘The moping 
owl,’ and then ‘the envied kiss,’ ‘ her 
ample page,’ ‘some village Hampden,’ 
‘the madding crowd,’ —the line is 
strengthened every time. When Mason 
was finishing Gray’s ode on Vicissitude, 
and wanted an epithet for ‘ crowd,’ he 
could find nothing better than ‘ madding ’. 
Even where the new word is less striking, 
see how perfectly it matches the sound and 
sense: ‘mouldering heap,’ ‘ busy house- 
wife,’ ‘ useful toil,’ ‘ homely joys,’ ‘ living 
lyre,’ ‘ genial current of the soul,’ ‘ desert 
air.’ Where nothing was needed, how 
skilfully he adds the required nothing! 
‘The ’customed hill’; ‘ animated’ in- 
stead of ‘ breathing,’ perhaps. The other 
devices, I allow, are not quite so happy. 
“The fathers of the hamlet sleep’ was 
perfect asit stood. ‘ The rude fore-fathers 
of the hamlet’ does not touch quite the 
same stop. Still, he succeeded admirably, 
all through, except in one verse.”’ 

** Which verse ? ’” 

‘* That about the violets and robins. 
It was too dainty for a second touch. 
‘Scattered of’ with ‘the earliest of the 
year’ makes nonsense. ‘To build and 
warble’ is all wrong. But none knew that 
better than Gray. He sacrificed the verse 
in a later edition.”’ 


2? 


Why, man, it’s 


‘*'You write verse yourself?’’ » . 
suggested. 
** No. I make verse, of course; we all 


do; but I write down nothing except 
translations.”’ 

‘“May I ask what you have trans- 
iated ?”’ 

‘*Oh, several things, for instance, by 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Do you know 
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his piece about the old Switzers, when 
Leo XIII. wanted to stop their Trinkgeld ? ’’ 
‘* Very well,’ said I. ‘‘ Might I hear 
your version ? 2 
He recited as follows :— 


‘* The lobby by Raphael made splendid 
and proud 

Resounds to the tramp of the on-coming 
crowd ; 

They troop in their quaint puffy doublet 
and hose 

As if Murten’s trumpet-peal called them 
to close. 


‘*¢ Your Holiness, shield of the truth and 

the true, 

This can’t be allowed, for it really won’t 
do! 

You niggle in candles, and save on the 
fire— 

Don’t try to beat down your Helvetians, 
sire ! 


‘*¢ When the summit celestial in glory 
you reach 
The bonus we get is eleven dollars each ; 
So is it, so has it been, time out of sight : 
We stand on our ancient historical 
right ! 


**~¢ Your Holiness knows us-—how modest 
and mild, 
Unassuming and gentle, from father to 
child ; 
But once make the effort to dock us of 


pay, 
And, roaring like lions, we leap on our 


prey ! 


**<Come, Holiness, out with the dollars! 

if not, 

We ransack your boxes and drawers on 
the spot : 

By thunder and plunder and Belzebub’s 
lair, 

We'll put up to auction St. Cephas’s 
chair! ”’ 


- 6* Mis horrified Holiness crosses himself, 

And wavers, and ends by conceding the 
pelf. 

Then where are the lions ? 
kins are they! 

‘O father, most holy, now bless us, we 

pray! »99 


T said what I was called upon to say, and 
then asked the man with the pipe what 
wind had blown him into the Val Cham- 
pagna. 

** Oh,’’ he replied, offering his card, 
_**T am a traveller in French wines, and 
have had some business at Samaden. The 
name attracted me.’ 

If any reader regards this account as 
improbable, and charges me with colouring 
the facts, I shall reply that some of it is 
true, at any rate. 


Such lamb- 


E.’ W. Lumis. 
THe Exhibition of “Palestine in 
London,” opened at the Agricultural Hall, 


Islington, by the Bishop of London on 
Tuesday, should by no means be missed 
by teachers, nor, indeed, by any who may 
be glad of such an opportunity of realis- 
ing the conditions of the country and the 
life of the people of Palestine. The 
exhibition is to be open until se 2, 
from noon till 10 p.m. 


‘occasion to ask a small favour from the wife 


‘boldly on each side, naturally aroused 


THE VAN MISSION. 


THE weather has been most unsuit- 
able for van meetings. A year ago 
delightful evenings were the rule before 
June came in, while so far this season 
scarcely a meeting has been unaccom- 
panied either by heavy rain or piercing cold, 
and on some nights meetings have been out 
of the question. 

Under these circumstances it is gratify- 
ing to be able to report many first-class 
meetings from all parts of the field. 
Everything, so far, points to a repetition 
of last year’s success, and some of the 
results have exceeded anticipation. 

As reported a fortnight ago, the cam- 
paign opened at Bradford, Manchester, 
with No. 1 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. A. 
Barnes), which afterwards moved on to 
Ashton, where a pitch had been secured in 
the market-place. No meeting, however, 
was possible. The rain came down in 
torrents. On Friday Rev. John Barron, 
the new minister at Ashton, determined 
to begin in spite of the weather, and kept 
a small audience together for nearly two 
hours, while on Saturday night he and the 
missioner, Rev. A. C. Smith, and Rev. 
T. P. Spedding, held an umbrella meeting 
which was only dispersed when the mis- 
sioner declared that they must leave for 
trams. On Sunday Mr. Smith had an 
audience of over 300. The van left for 
Mossley on Monday, June 3, and stayed 
there four nights, in consequence of the 
splendid prospects at the opening. Wed- 
nesday, however, was lost through rain, and 
cold and damp seriously interfered with 
Tuesday and Thursday. The Mossley con- 
gregation displayed great interest, and over 
120 signed the visitors’ book. Rev. J. E. 
Stead conducted the mission, his helpers 
being the Rev. W. G. Price, of Stalybridge, 
and the Rev.;T. P,.Spedding. Many Mossley 
friends went out to the Upper Mill meet- 
ings, which were in charge of the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin, of Sheffield. Here the missioner had 


of alocal minister, who, however, declined 
the loan of a Bible on the ground that she 
had no sympathy with the mission. On 
the other hand, Spiritualist friends offered 
the use of their hall for a meeting if the 
night should prove unfavourable. The van 
is at Huddersfield over to-morrow (Sun- 
day) in charge of the Rev. W. W. Robin- 
son, of Gainsborough; Monday-Wednes- 
day, Mirfield; Thursday-Sunday (23rd), 
Dewsbury ; missioner, the Rev. J. Ruddle. 

No. 2 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. Lenney) 
was taken by rail to Thornhill, in Dum- 
fries, to be ready for June 3. Rev. W. H 
Lambelle, of Middlesbrough, joined in time 
for the Monday’s meeting, and the Rev. J. 
Forrest, of- Glasgow, conducted the week- 
end services. Mr. Lambelle writes: “ The 
appearance of the van in the main street, 
with the name and the significant words, 
Truth, Liberty, and Religion, which stand 


curiosity, and called forth expressions not 
altogether of a complimentary character. 
The men were very shy, but listened care- 
fully to what was said. About 25 adults 
gathered near, and as confidence arose this 
number increased until at the close there 
were quite 100 men present—no women.”’ 
Questions were asked, and the meeting was 
a decided success. Opposition, however, 
soon sprang up in the village, and the 


invited there he was not wanted ! 


prejudice was so pronounced that men 
refused to fulfil their engagements to move 
the van; while people were cautioned 
against taking the tracts and pamphlets, 
because though “ they would do no harm to 
one ‘ born again ’ they had the serpent’s bite 
for all others.’’ A divinity student was 
put up as expert heckler; and some one 
told Mr. Lambelle one~-evening that he 
was the first Unitarian they had known 
in Thornhill, and as he had not been 
These 
things were all taken in good part, Mr. 
Lambelle kept the objects of the Mission 
well to the fore ; his meetings increased in 
numbers and kindliness, and he writes 
that the results must be considered satis- 
factory in every respect. For a whole 
week the place has had an absorbing topic 
of conversation and discussion. The Van 
has been uppermost in all minds, from 
the minister down to the boys and girls 
coming to the van in the field asking for 
a “wee book.” At Sanquhar this week 
Rev. W. E. Atack, of Bradford, is the 
missioner, and next week Rev. A. Thorn- 
hill, of Carlisle, will be in charge of the 
work, 


No. 3 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. B. 
Talbot) should have been used for the 
first time at Stamford on May 30, but the 
rain prevented the meeting, as well as 
one on the Saturday. Rev. H. B. Smith, 
of Mottram, was the missioner, and with 
him was Rev. C. E. Pike, of London, who 
was to move into Rutlandshire. On the 
Friday nearly 100 persons were present, 
and double this number during part of 
the Sunday service. Mr. Smith says that 
the meetings were orderly, and that special 
interest was shown in the questions. 
«‘There was evident keenness and eager- 
ness to receive on the faces of many in the 
audience. There is an unmistakable 
hunger for what.we have to give. 
On Monday morning a man called to 
see me, and apologised for having 
unwittingly contradicted me with a 
false statement.’’ On leaving Stamford 
the van was taken to Peterborough, 
where an audience of over 200, mostly 
men, was found. The:e was much ques- 
tioning each night, some persistent opposi- 
tion, and vain attempts to make the 
teachings of the mission look weak and 
dangerous. At times also the audience 
was very difficult to manage, and the 
proceedings did not pass off without noise 
and rudeness, The tiny market-place 
was crowded on the Wednesday, and the 
missioner had to contend against the babel 
voices of the fair and the efforts of a 
volunteer band. The conditions were very 
different at Yaxley, a few miles south of 
th? cathedral city, and Rev. G. Lansdown, 
of Billingshurst, who “came into resi- 
dence ’’ on the 6th, accepted Mr. Talbot’s 
advice to move on after two nights to 
Ramsey. Two nights were spent in this 
small town, with audiences of 230 and 
450 respectively, and the report states 
that the utmost attention and sympathy 
were shown. Next week St. Neots and 
Sandy (Rev. A Hurn). 

No. 4 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. C. 
Barker) began work at Oakham, where 
Rev. C. E. Pike was encouraged by the 
presence of an audience of about 200 
people. Unfortunately, however, the 
mission arrived in the midst of the ex- 
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citement of the election, and after the 
first night competing meetings were held 
by the rival parties. The Van audience 
on Tuesday came down to thirty, show- 
ing very little improvement even at 
question time. Mr. Pike writes :—‘‘ On 
Wednesday we had a similar difficulty to 
contend against. A women’s Suffragist 
meeting took most of our people, but we 
held our meeting, and at its close took 
advantage of the’ presence of such a crowd 
to distribute about 500 tracts, &c. The 
political meetings had roused a rowdy 
element in the crowd, who moved cur 
van. The bump against the kerb caused 
the breaking of some crockery and knocked 
down a lamp which was fortunately put 
out in time, or a serious disaster might 
have occurred.’’ 

Melton Mowbray was the next stopping 
place, and here Rev. W. C. Hall, of Small 
Heath, Birmingham, joined the van, and 
in this town a notable success has been 
scored, the people regretting that. more 
meetings could not be held, and asking 
for a return visit. The pitch is described 
as of the worst, away from the.town and 
the traffic. The Market Square, however, is 
small and the place really offers nothing 
better than the site selected. The meetings, 
with the exception of Saturday, were 
attended by audiences ranging from 200 
to# 350, the attendance on Saturday 
probably owing to shopping claims, not 
exceeding 180. Mr. Hall writes in high 
appreciation of the Mission. Rev. J. M. 
Mills, of Bootle, is now with the van, 
which is at Loughboro’ over the week- 
end, and moves on to Coalville on the 
17th, and to Ashley-de-la-Zouch on the 
20th. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


THE two hundred and fifty-fourth annual 
meeting of this Assembly was held at 
Trowbridge on June 4 and 5, 

At a conference, over which the out- 
going President, the Rev. J. Watmough, 
of Headcorn, presided, the Rev.- W. 
Harvey-Smith gave an address urging the 
need for a forward movement, and in the 
discussion which followed the Rev. J. 
Wain, W. Reynolds, J. H. Smith, S. 
Burrows, G. Larsdown, J. A. Brinkworth 
and others took part. The Assembly 
sermon was subsequently preached by the 
Rev. Walter Reynolds, the service being 
conducted by the ‘Rev. F. T. Reed. The 
Rey. Joseph Wain afterwards conducted 
a communion service. 

At the business meeting the Rev. J. 
A. Brinkworth, the new President, took 
the chair. The report was more enccuraglng 
than of recent years, the trust property 
being alsoin a more satisfactory position. 

A resolution of welcome to visitors 
of other churches was responded to by 
the Rev. F. Allen (London and §. E. 
Provincial Assembly), Rudolf Davis 
(Western Union), and Delta Evans. Greet- 
ings were received from the Rev. A. J. 
Marchant (happily making good progress 
after a serious operation) and the secretary 
of the B. and F.U.A: 

The draft of a revised constitution, pre- 
sented by the Rev. W. Harvey-Smith, 
was referred to the Board for further con- 
sideration. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
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Wednesday, er Thursday Morning at latest.] 
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APPEAL. 


London: Mansford-street Mission.—The 
Rey. Gordon Cocper writes from “The Par- 
sonage,”” Mansford-strect, Bethnal Green, E.:— 
‘Kindly allow me to appeal again to your 
readers for contributions to our Country Holiday 


and Convalescent Fund, and our Window 
gardening Society. 
all subscriptions and donations, 


(and in the former case there 


summer as fully as before, 


the Mission.” 


Chester.—The South Cheshire District Asso- 


ciation of Sunday-schools and congregations 


held its annual meeting at Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel on Wednesday week, Mr. A. Orrelt, the 
An encouraging 
report was read by the Rev. H. Fisher Short, 
and it was adopted on the motion of the Rey. 
J. C. Street, seconded by the Rey. D Davis. 
Mr. Hall Brooks, President of the East Cheshire 
The annual sermon was 


retiring president in the chair. 


Union, also spoke. 
preached by the Rey. H. D. Roberts, of Liver- 
pool. 

Dudley.—A meeting of the Lay Preachers’ 
Association, which is affiliated with the Midland 


Christian Union, took place at the Old Meeting 
The 


House on Saturday last,- the 8th inst. 
following lay preachers were present :—Messrs. 
E.H. Atkinson, Oldbury ; Josiah Baker, Kinver; 
R, A. Clarke, Birmingham ; T. H. Hill, Nantwich; 
A. Homer, Walsall: W. H. Nightingale, Bir- 
mingham; W. L. Teasdale, Wolverhampton; 
Frank Taylor, Stourbridge; and J. Thornton, 
Birmingham. Mr. W. H. Nightingale presided. 
After prayer by Mr. Baker, the secretary (Rey. 
A. Thomson) read a number of apologies for 
absence, and then introduced the topic ‘‘Ma- 
terials for Sermons,” A lively and interesting 
discussion followed, in which numerous side- 
issues affecting lay preachers were touched upon. 
Messrs. Baker, Horner, Hill, Teasdale, Taylor, 
and the chairman took part. Tea was 
subsequently served by some ladies of the 
congregation in the school-room, where an 
enjoyable sociable hour was spent. All present 
recognised the value of such gatherings, where 
lay preachers could give vent to their difficulties, 
narrate their varied experiences, and by a 
comparison of notes and by mutual sympathy 
assist one another in work so valuable to the 
churches. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Smail Heath (Birmingham) on 
Saturday, October 12. 

London: George’s Row Mission.—On 
Tuesday next, the 18th inst., a sale of work is 
to be held at the Mission, to be opened by 
Mrs. Enfield at 3 o’clock. Admission is free, 
and friends are reminded that the nearest 
stations are Aldersgate (Metropolitan) and Old- 
street (Tube, South London, Bank, Angel, 
Euston). 

Londen: Hackney.—The bazaar in aid of 
the guarantee fund now being raised by the 
members of the New Gravel Pit Church, held 
at King’s Hall, Holborn, June 5 and 6, has re- 
sulted in a contribution of akout £460. At the 
close of the proceedings on the Thursday 
evening, Mr, Bowles, treasurer of the church, 
cn behalf of the committee, presented Miss 
Whitehead with an oil painting by Mr. Phil 
Corrish ag some small recognition of her un- 
tiriug zeal to which so much of the success of 
the bazaar had been due. The bazaar has 
afforded a most agreeable occasion for a re- 
union of many old friends of the Hackney 
congregation who now reside in different parts 
of London. The members are most grateful for 
the kindly interest shown by many friends both 
far and near, and at morning service on Sunday 
last the Rev. H. Rawlings made the following 
reference to the matter :—‘‘I cannot close the 


J service this morning without alluding to the 


I shall be most grateful for 
which will 
enable us to pay off the debts incurred last year 
is a heavy 
deficit of £18), and to carry on the work this 
May I also say that 
one of our lady visitors in connection with the 
Provident Bank has had to give up the work. 
It has occurred to me that among your readers 
there may be someone who would be glad to 
take her place, and to join us in the work of 
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event of the past week, which has been the 
object of so much effort during the past months, 
I am sure that we shall all feelthe results to be 
most encouraging. And with this feeling there 


should be another, inspired by the confidence — 


which our friends have placed in us by support- 
ing usso liberally—namely, a deepened sense of 
responsibility as to the spirit in which we carry 
on our work and the efficiency which we strive 
to attain to. These are my feelings, and lam 
confident that they will be shared by every one 
of you.” 4 : 
North and East Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission.—At a recent meeting of the com- 
mittee the grants to the assisted 
churches for the ensuing year were fixed; the 
treasurer, Mr. David Healey, J.P., reported the 
result of the appeal for a special fund to carry 
on the new. movement at Blackburn; the 
National Conference questions respecting Ad- 
visory Committees and Ministerial Settlements 
were considered and answers were approved. 
Then it was announced by the chairman, Mr, 
Thomas Harwood, that the Rev. R. Travers 
Herford, who has been the secretary of the 
mission for fifteen and a-half years, was about 
to relinquish his post. Mr. Herford explained 
that it was mainly on account of the pressure 
of other work that he had decided to resign; 


but he also felt that, having held office as long — 


as he had, he was justified in asking to be 
released, The Chairman and several others 
spoke highly of Mr. Herford’s long and valuable 
Services; but, perhaps, the most gracious com 
pliment paid was that which came from the 
Rey. John Moore, who has acted as consulting 
secretary for the last few years. Mr. Moore 
said he had resigned his post in the hope that 
Mr. Herford mivht be induced to take his place, 
for his intimate knowledge and long experience 
eminently fitted him for that position, and it 
was highly desirable in the interests of the 
mission that his services should be retained in 
that capacity. A resolution was passed, placing 
on record the committee’s grateful recognition 
of the valuable services rendered to the mission 
by Mr. Herford and Mr. Moore. Mr. Herford 
has kindly consented to remain in office until 
his successor is appointed. 


Swansea.—A “ Peace day” was observed at” 


the Unitarian Church on Sunday last, and in 
special sermons on the subject the Rev. Simon 
Jones made references to the coming 
Conference. He lamented the efforts of the 
military party to secure the schools 4s a train- 
ing ground for soldiers, and severely criticised 
boys’ brigades in the churches. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

een an aeiemeed 
SUNDAY, June 16. 

Acton, Creffield-road.11.15, Mr. 8. Prior; 7, 
Mr. J. A. Barnes. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessz HipPERSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tuoxsr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Ferrx Taytor, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpaAr Daryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FrEesron. 
forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuyNnowrtu Popr, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. T. 
Evxior. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Saveni-Hicxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. Hankinson. ; 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, 
Roper, B.A. - 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, 
street, 11 and 7. 


Rev. CHARLES 


Hague | 
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Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Page Horrs. i 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, M.A, 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxrys Jonzs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rey. W. Copgrtanp Bowie. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 1], Mr. W. R. 
(RSHALL, and 7, Mr. HpwWArD CaPLEToN. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
F. W. G. Foar, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Epwarp 
CarLeton; 6.30, Mr. W. H. Scorrram. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
Gsorck Crrrouiey, B.A, 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery, 


11.15 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 

— McDowetrt. 

Buackpoor, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 

and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGer. 

BiaoKroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BRADFORD, Seveiaye Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. C. Fox, B.A. 

Bzieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Gzoran Lanspown. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6:30, 
Rey. Georcr STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smirx. 

CuxsTrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 

’— and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Lreps, -Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Letorster, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PerzoLp. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 

. 6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CoarLes CraDDOCK. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. C. HaRvEY Cook. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Epwimy Opaers, M.A., D.D. 

Marpstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. : 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. JAmrs Burton, M.A, 

Portsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarEtoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
‘Rev. OTT WELL Bruns. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeEasDAL" REED. 

SuEFFieLp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmouTs, Old Meeting, High-strect, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WrLLtaM AGAR. 

SouruENnD, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 


The Children’s 
Treat 


; Sant to growiay chidron. "All the ingredients 
| Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is ag nourishing as it is delicious, 


Lrelliy, whoBs ok, 


Lancet Z 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 
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Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11, ‘‘The Gospel of Spring,” 6.30, 
*«Conquest by Fire,’? Mr. H, C. Hawxrns. 
West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawkKss. 
cee ne 


IRELAND. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G: 
H. Vanor, B.D. 
ST 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. 
Mertuyr Typrit, Thomas-street, 11 and 6, Rov, 
S. Burrows. 
————_@——___ 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Caprtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMroRTS. 


“MAE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
Ons copy post free, 14d.—is, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


ANNUAL MEETING at Gorton, Wednes- 
day, June 19, 1907. Service in Brookfield 
Church, 11 am., Rev. T. Luoyp Jones, of 
Liverpool. Sermon by Rev. J. Moors, of 
Hindley. Lunch, 12.30, price 1s. Business 
meeting,2 p.m. Tea, 5 p.m., price ls. Public 
meeting, 6 p.m., Chairman, G. DANIELS, Heq. 
Addresses by Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., JOHN 
Heys, Esq., Rev. E. Gwitym Evans, B.A. 

R. Ropinson, President. 
a ze Hoc | Secretaries. 


= Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a fow YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


e NTENTE CORDIALH,” 15, Boule- 

vard, Saint Germain, Paris—Young 
Parisian Lady, best Society, seeks situation in 
English family aw pair three months. Pupil 
Ecole Beaux Arts, Paris, she could give draw- 
ing lessons, as well as French conversation. 
Understands English. References: Pasteurs 
Roberty, Stapfer, Réville. 


ANTED, LADY TO HELP with 

young children. Nurse - Housemaid 

kept.—Apply to Mrs. BENNETT, 28, Victoria- 
road, Penarth, Glamorgan. 


ANTED. — Trustworthy NURSE 

for elderly lady; good lifter. Per- 

manent. State age, salary ; references.—Miss 
Pownatt, Neston, Chester. 


Schools, etc, 


—s— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hicuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Lizian Tarpot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, ‘Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Hrap MisrREss. 


\ A JILLASTON SCHOOL,NANTWICH 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the School, on Tuesday, July 2. 
—For particulars of this and of admission 
on the FOUNDATION, apply to the Hrap 
MASTER. 


LYDE HOUSE SCHOOL, Oxford- 

road, Reading. Boarding and Day School 

for Girls, Preparatory Class for Little Boys. 
Principals—The Misses SKINNER. 

Sound Education. Careful Moral Training 

Preparation for Examinations. 

Gymnastics and Physical Drill. 

Prospectus on application. Half TermJune 11 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmizg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

Principat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


QGECULAR EDUCATION. 
A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are 


The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
ideal surroundings, and by a well studied 
dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaption of method to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply ; 
Miss CLARK, 
Coombe Hill School, 

WESTERHAM, KENT. 

ILIAN PHILLIPS, L.R.A.M., ex- 

Student R.A.M., teaches PIANOFORTE 

and HARMONY. Highest testimonials.—80, 
Windsor-road, Forest Gate, Fi. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 

Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 

Pianoforte Method, gives PIANOFORTE 
LESSONS.—35, Parkhill-road, N.W. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 


Pee MANAGERS desire to give 


notice that they are prepared toappoint to 
an Undergraduate Scholarship of £50, open to 


‘| Theological Siudents of all denominations, 


MARRIAGE, 

JONES—JAMES.—On June 4, at Pantdcfaid 
Unitarian Chapel, Llandyssul, by the Revs. 
E. D. P. Evans, Bury, Arthur Thomas, and 
John Davies, Josiab, the third son of the 
late Thomas Jones, Auctioneer, New Court, 
and Mrs. Jones, to Tydvil, the younger 
daughter of the Rev. William James, 
B.A., J.P., and Mrs. James, Brynhyvryd, 
Liandyssul. 

: DEATHS. 

Harris.—On May 13, at Huntingdon, British 
Columbia, of meningitis, Minnie, wife of 
Thomas Harris, and daughter of Rey. F. 
Teasdale Reed, aged 44. 

THomas.—On June 5, at Strathmore, Wood- 
side Park, N., of heart failure, Thomas 
Thomas, aged 55 years, late manager of the 
National Provincial Bank, Aldersgate-street. 


and tenable at any recognised University 
College in the United Kingdom, as from 
October, 1907. Application must be made 
before August 3, 1907. 

Further particulars aud forms of application 
of G. HAROLD CLENNELL, Heq., Secretary to _ 
the Presbyterian Fund, 6, Great James-street, 


| Bedford-row, London, W.C, 


ANK STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


The ANNIVERSARY SERVICES in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school will be held 
on Sunday, June 23rd, 1907. Morning, 10.30; : 
evening, 6.30. Preacher: Rev. W.G. TARRANT, 
B.A., of London. In the afternoon at 2.30 
there will be a Scholars’ Service, conducted by . 
Bev. A. Le Marcuant, B.A., of Mawdsley 
Street Congregational Church, Bolton: , 
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PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 


With a Brief Note on Prayer, a Selection of 
Collects and a Table of Bible Readings. 
P. E. VIZARD. 
Third Edition, revised, price 1,6 net. 

“The Prayers are arranged and selected so as to meet 
the needs especially of those who seek to combine 
ancient devotion with modern conceptions of God and 
man.’—INQUIRER. E 

“The compiler’s aim has been to include only such 
gems of devotional desire as haye been fitly wedded to 
beautiful language, and in this he has been very suc- 
cessful.” —LITERARY WORLD. 

PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


THE EASTERN UNION OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


WILL HOLD ITS 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


AT THE 
OCTAGON CHAPEL, NORWICH, 
On Wednesday & Thursday, June 19 & 20. 


W. H. SCOTT, EsqQ., PRESIDENT. 


WEDNESDAY, 8 p.m.—Rev. Josepit Woop 
will preach ANNUAL SERMON, 


THURSDAY, 12.30 pm. — BUSINESS 
MEETING. 

6 pm.—ORGAN RECITAL by Joun 
HARRISON, Esq., of London. 

6.30 p.m, -- CONFERENCE on “ The 
Supply of Ministers.” Paper, Rev. 
JOHN BIRKS. 

7.30 pm.—PUBLIC MEETING. 
Speakers, Rev. Jos—eruH Woop, Rev. 
CHARLES Roper, B.A., Messrs. JOHN 
HARRISON and G. A. KING. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting upon the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 


THE ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connec- 
tion with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the College on TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 
The Rey. Puirie H. Wicksrerep, M.A., will 
deliver the Address to the Students at 11.30 a.m. 
The Annual Meeting of the Trustees will be held 
at 3.30 p.m, 

A Valedictory Religious Service will be held 
in the College Chapel at 8 p.m. The Farewell, on 
behalf of the College, will be given by the 
PRINCIPAL, and the Welcome into the Ministry by 
the Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, of Nottingham. 

A, H. Worruineton, B.A. ~ 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester ; 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
8, John-street, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W., 


INVALID CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL HOME, 


(Mrs. Hampson’s MEMORIAL Home), 
WINIFRED HOUSE, WRAY CRESCENT, 
TOLLINGTON PARK, N. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 

University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C., 

on Tuesday afternoon, June 18.h, 1807, at 

5o'clock. G. B. Mower WuirrE, Esq., F.R.C.S., 

has kindly consented to preside. Subscribers 

and Friends interested in the work are cordi- 
ally invited to attend. 


Secs. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL | 
(TEMPERANCE), : 
HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. § 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ;§ 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining,§ 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms fromg§ 
3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast i 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcraft,’ London. 


Board and Residence, 


a’ 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
: First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisino. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
and 
Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s, 0d. 


HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. 


weekly. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EKAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 


Apartments facing the sea; 


BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 


Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SouTHrort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 


Shefield Telegraph :'“Tmagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 


for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 


Manchester City News: “ Health and comfort carefully 


considered.” 


Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 


at the variety of food, 
Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


Hess 
BRISTOL. 


Large Country House for Paying Gwests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
Splendid centre for excursions by 


links near. 
boat and rail to places of historical interest, 


HE “CLIFFS HEALTH RESORT,” 

near Folkestone, receives Patients and 
The house overlooks the sea and 
Pre- 
scribed dietary (including uric-acid-free diet). 
Large private grounds; golf, tennis, billiards, 
Sea bathing, 
For prospectus and terms 


Visitors. 


Warren. Quiet rest and medical eare. 


Delightful rambles and walks. 
fishing, and boating. 
apply Medical Superintendent. 


OUTH DOWNS.—Front Bed and 
Summer 


Charming village, containing Uni- 


Sitting Rooms offered for 
Season. 
tarian Chapel. 14 miles from Station.—Mrs. 


ANDREWS, Northfield, Ditchling, Hassocks. 
HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 


a Semi-detached House. 3 Reception, 
6 Bedrooms, Bath h. and c., Kitchen and other 
offices, Bicycle Shed. Easy access country and 
sea; golf links. Terms according to length of 
tenancy ; less for Juneand July.—Miss Mace, 
43, Newmarket-road, Norwich. 


Dm A. 
URNISHED ROOMS, without 


attendance. Two rooms, with use of 
kitchen, from 10s. to 15s. per week.—Apply, 
Mrs. A. A. SmirH, 
The Grove, Deal, Kent. 


O LET, furnished, for some months, 
pleasant Suburban FLAT, seven 
rooms, easy access to London. Very 
nominal rent. Suit two ladies.—F., 1, 
Osterley Mansions, Spring Grove, Isle- 


4. worth, W. 


- 


GROVE, HENLEAGE, 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §£Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIBgEcTOoRS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnencz, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CreciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpcastxz, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss Orman. 
StepHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


E years. | 12 years, | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years, 
110 018 4 O15" CU OLI4S2 01211, 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


ATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


A SUMMER MEETING for the STUDY 
OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS AND SOCIAL 
DUTIES will be held at Manchester College, 
Oxford, July 8th to 13th. Morning lectures, 
evening conferences, afternoon excursions. ~ 

For full particulars early application shou'd _ 
be made to Miss C. Girrrys, Salisbury-road, | 
Leicester. 


OVELY BLOUSES, charming 
Costumes, and smart, graceful Dresses 

are being made in thousands from Irish Dress 
Linen purchased from Hurron’s, 5, Larne, « 
Ireland. Prices from 7d. yard. See freg 
samples. : 


WISS CONDUCTED TOUR. 
TEN DAYS, £5 5s. 

Seven days’ full board and residence, good © 
hotel, above Vevey, overlooking Lake Geneva. 
Additional time at 5s, per day. Railway to and © 
from Switzerland, 2nd class ; 1st class on Boat. © 
Parties leave London, vid Paris, July 12 and - 
August 9;also September 6. Partly Vegetarian © 
party. Railway Ticket good for 25 days. Full 
particulars, S. BAyLry, Parkstone, Dorset. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


a See 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-strcet, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— 


£8. d. 
Perk PaGE .. oes ai 0-20 20 
HAuLF-PaGeE .., ae wean EO 
PER COLUMN... sas soa Ure0 
INcH IN CoLUMN ... ape 36: 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to'SHE INQUIRER to 
be made to H. KENNEDY, 3, Esseu-street,Strand, 
London, W.C, The entire remittance should 


accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
Se ee eee 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand; London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -street, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A LARGE album of photographs of 
Boston, presented to Dr. Brooke Herford 
when he returned to this country in 1892, 
has been left by the- kindness of his 
daughters for the present at Essex Hall, 
where it may be seen on application to 
the clerk in the Book Room. There are 

_ forty-three photographs, including several 
birds’ eye views of the city, charming 
pictures of Boston Common and_ the 

_ Public Gardens, of the Harvard Gates, and 

of Longfellow’s house at Cambridge, also a 

number of photographs of churches and 
public buildings. Three other photographs 
have since been added, of the new Boston 

Library. Intending visitors to the 

Boston Conference may also consult the 

United States and Canada Baedekers at 

Essex Hall. 


_ We are very glad to publish this week 
Miss von Petzold’s most interesting ac- 
count of her recent lecturing experience 
in Berlin, and the meeting of the Pro- 
testantenverein which she attended at 
Wiesbaden in Whitweek. It is a notable 
fact that Miss von Petzold not only gave 
public theolcgical lectures, but conducted 
a religious service and preached in Berlin. 
It was, as she says, probably the first 
German service conducted by a woman in 
a church in that city. 

Mr. RicHArp Heape’s generous interest 
in the historical _associations of the Roch- 
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dale congregation is well known, and all 
that he has done to make the church 
beautiful. It will be seen from his letter 
in another column that he is anxious to 
complete the series of ministers’ portraits 
which he has been so successful in col- 
lecting. We trust that this letter may 
lead to the discovery of further Rochdale 
portraits, and may at the same time 
suggest to members of other congrega- 
tions a similar practical interest in the 
enrichment of their own churches. 


Tue second Peace Conference was 
opened at The Hague last Saturday, in 
the Hall of the Knights, in the Binnenhof, 
the Huis ten Bosch, where the Conference 
of 1898 was held, not being large enough to 
accommodate the greatly increased number 
of representatives taking part. M. Nelidoff, 
the Russian Ambassador, was elected 
president, and in his opening address 
spoke of the good results which had fol- 
lowed from the former Conference. Since 
1899, he said, thirty-three arbitration 
conventions had been concluded between 
different States. Four grave and compli- 
cated questions, capable of creating fric- 
tion between the Powers had been taken 
before The Hague Arbitration Court, and 
the Commission of Inquiry established by 
the Act of 1899 had had to consider, as 
everyone remembered, a case of infinite 
gravity, which might, without its happy 
intervention, have had the most danger- 
ous consequences. The Conference has 
been engaged this week in arranging its 
procedure, and organising the main com- 
mittees which are to deal with the several 
branches of the subjects to be considered. 

Tue Special Correspondent of the 
Tribune told on Thursday of an interview 
with the Baroness von Suttner, author of 
the famous novel ‘“‘Lay Down Your 
Arms,’’ who is at The Hague, to watch 
the proceedings of the Conference. 

‘* While deploring the lack of a strong 
initial message, such as that which 
inaugurated the first Conference, and the 
existence of certain reactionary tendencies, 
she is hopeful of a substantial result, and 
is absolutely confident of the future. . . 
The Baroness von Suttner. differs from 
many of her Germanic compatriots in 
heartily supporting the British initiative 
for an arrest of armaments. ‘Of course it 
should be discussed,’ she said. ‘ It may be 
‘that if we were rebuilding the world by 
logic, we should, as many of my friends 
say, organise it first on a juridical basis, 
and disarm afterwards: But necessity 
knows no logic, and the masses of the 
people, who know the burden of arma- 
ments, know nothing of the juridical 
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organisation of societies. What they see 
plainly is an abyss of ruin for all if this 
competition is allowed to continue. 

“** OF course, the subject must be dis- 
cussed. Those who wish to smother it 
only show that they are afraid of it: 
Well, it cannot be smothered, and it 
cannot be long postponed. Happily, it 
is not only on these Conferences that we 
rest our hopes. They are but one feature 
of a movement of union that is proceeding 
throughout the world. The peoples go 
already far beyond their Governments. 
What we have to do is to build bridges 
to make it easy for the Governments to 
cross from the land of hate to the land 
of co-operation. Make sure of this: if the 
Governments will not, the people will 
presently take the matter into their own 
hands, Have you watched the progress 
of anti-militarism in France? That is 
one omen, If those in power lose their 
opportunity, the worse for them. But in 
a flood, or in a regulated stream, the 
régime of brotherhood must come.’ ”’ 

THe Duma is again dissolved. The 
Tsar’s proclamation 1s couched in a style 
which has become familiar, but two 
points emerge with sufficient clearness. 
The present government is resolved to 
oppose every attempt of Russia to secure 
freedom and prosperity. And the third 
Duma, the election of which is announced, 
is to be a packed assembly. Even the 
Court seems to feel the impossibility of 
carrying on without some sort of Parlia- 
ment, and it remains to be seen whether 
it can succeed in obtaining a chamber 
sufficiently representative to impose upon 
Western Hurope and at the same time 
subservient to the grossly corrupt interests 
which dominate the palace. The peasant 
deputies, we learn, are afraid to return 
home without a land law, lest the wrath 
of their constituents should be turned from 
the government upon themselves. 

WE are glad to see in the June British 
Friend, in the record of the recent Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends, that 
Mr. E. W. Brooks reported of the Rus- 
sian Famine Fund that over £18,000 had 
been remitted to Moscow and Samara for 
famine relief. He said that a brighter 
account had just been received from M. 
Shishkoff, and the work of the com- 
mittee, he believed, was nearly done, for 
this season at least. 

Tue Primitive Methodist Centenary 
Fund is being ‘well supported. In the 
course of about an hour on Monday, 
promises were handed in and read from the 
platform amounting to £4,785, from 260 
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donors. The financial success of the 
centenary movement is believed to be now 
assured. 


For many years the Bible Christian 
Methodists have been noted for the 
courage and determination, the zeal and 
self-sacrifice which they have shown in 
what might seem the hopeless task of trying 
to Christianise the inhabitants of China. To 
do something towards this work they have 
willingly given as they are able, money and 
men. Their missionaries have known what it 
is to toil on from month to month and year 
after year, waiting, praying for the success 
that seemed slow to come. They have also 
known what is meant by the experience 
called the turn of the tide, when, after long 
delay, converts, semi-converts, inquirers, 
aud people interested in various degree, 
and requiring various kinds of instruction 
and attention, have been so numerous 
that the workers have been at their wits’ 
ends for helpers and for means. 


Tue Rev. 8. Pollard, of Chao-tong-fu, 
concerning whom disquieting rumours have 
been published in the newspapers lately, 
has been for many years one of the ablest 
and one of the most successful of the 
Chinese missionaries. He has been working 
among the Miao tribe, has reduced the 
language of the tribe to writing, and has 
long been busy in a translation of the 
Gospels. What led to the recent attack 
upon him is not yet clear, but it was known 
from a previous letter that he was not with- 
out anticipations of trouble. These anti- 
cipations were well grounded, for he was 
attacked by a band of fifty or sixty men 
on April 8, and severely beaten. When 
at length he was able to get medical atten- 
tion it appeared no bones had been broken, 
and he is stated to be in no danger. _ Per- 
haps the ancient Apostolical spirit is not 
anywhere better represented in modern 
times than in the working and suffering of 
some of the faithful men who have preached 
Christ in China. In a letter of Mr. Pollard, 
written many years ago, and published 
in the memoir of a friend of his, these words 
occur: “* Sometimes I feel overwhelmed 
with the thought of all the misery and op- 
pression that are still remaining. Then I 
pull myself up and say, Sam Pollard, not one 
of us must give in! Fighting and praying 
_ men are needed now if ever they were. 
And then I feel glad that I am here, even 
though I am alone.”’ 

Tuts is the time for Summer schools, and 
one of the latest is that organised by the 
Hampshire Congregational Union for its 
village preachers and evangelists. Need- 
less to say, the gathering which was at 
Boscombe did not pass off without dis- 
cussion of the New Theology, and as is 
fitting, the scholars were refreshed for 
these high themes by frequent excursions. 


~ The British section of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation is to 
be congratulated on the success of its 
efforts to produce an English edition of the 
Bulletin, which has been appearing for some 
years in French and German. No student 
of labour questions can afford to neglect 
the opportunity thus provided of becoming 
acquainted at first hand with the laws 
and legislative proposals of the chicf 


industrial nations of the world. Among 
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the objects of the association are the 
promotion of international agreements 
on questions relating to conditions of 
labour, and to organise international con- 
gresses on labour legislation. The associa- 
tion is thus one of the forces which at 
the present day are working towards the 
federation of the world and the consequent 
cessation of war and the abolition of arma- 
ments which are more burdensome than 
war itself. The Hon. Sec. is Miss A. 
Sanger, 4, Bloomsbury-square, London, 
W.C. 
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Tue value of lay preaching, or, as we 
might say, of the non-professional ministry, 
comes to be more and more freely recognised, 
and as this is the case it is only natural to 
find it becoming increasingly organised. 
At the first annual conference of the lay 
preacher association in connection with the 
Congregational Union of Gloucestershire 
and Herefordshire, a membership of 70 is 
announced, and these are only some of those 
who are engaged in the work. One obvious 
advantage of the combination is to be 
found in the classes which have been 
initiated at the Western College, recently 
removed from Plymouth to Bristol. The 
new association has incorporated the Bristol 
Itinerant Society, founded in 1811. This, 
with its almost a century of work, is thought 
to be the eldest lay preachers’ society in 
the kingdom. 

Tue portrait presented to the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College to mark the 
seventieth birthday of Col. Pilcher has 
been placed in the Art Gallery by the Art 
Gallery Committee previous to its being 
hung on the walls of the College. The 
Manchester Guardian and the Man- 
chester Courier have given very apprecia- 
tive notice and congratulated the artist, 
Mr. T. C. Dugdale, on the production of 
a good picture and an excellent likeness. 

Miss Dorothy Tarrant, of Girton College, 
daughter of the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of 
Wandsworth, has obtained a first class in 
the Cambridge Classical Tripos, and alone 
among the women students is in the first 
division. That highest honour she shares 
with five men. Last autumn, Miss Tarrant 
was alone in the first class of classical 
honours in the London B.A. examination. 
It is a pleasure to which we have grown 
accustomed to congratulate Miss Tarrant 
on her University honours, and this is the 
greatest of all. 


Tue Leeds City Council has appointed 
Mrs. J. Wreghitt Connon a member of the 
Education Committee. Mrs. Connon was 
a member of the Leeds School Board for 
nearly seven years, resigning her post in 
1899, through ill-health. Sheisa daughter 
of the late Rev. Charles Howe, and the 
wite of Mr. Connon, architect, of Leeds. 


* A LaDy who has recently returned from 
a visit to New Zealand, where she spent 
three mouths at Wellington, writes very 
warmly of the splendid work Dr. Tudor 
Jones is doing out there. Her report fully 
confirms what we have heard from other 
sources of the eager response to Dr. Jones’s 
ministry, of the growing congregation, of 


the evening attendance of some 400, and ' puffs him up with pride.—Baster, 


“To mect the need which is now bein 
felt for a suitable place of worship,’’ our 
correspondent writes, “the Doctor and 
his wife are instituting a fund for building 
a chapel, and are working for a bazaar to — 
augment the fund. There is great scope 
in the Colony for ministers, as the people 
are to a large extent Unitarians, without 
being aware of the fact, and stay away 
from church because the doctrines taught __ 
there ‘are not those which satisfy their — 
wants and intelligence. Through tho 
Doctor’s able and eloquent sermons, those 
who have once heard him in nearly all 
cases return to hear more, and hence the 
large increase in the numbers who now 
attend.’ 
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** Unitarian Tracts in Japan, No. 
1. Main Lines of Unitarianism, by Lyaoke 
Herford, D.D.’’ So far we can read on 
the cover of an interesting little pamphlet, 
on which the fascinating hieroglyphics 
which follow doubtless say the same thing — 
ir Japanese. And then within, twenty- 
four pages of this pamphlet are covered 
with similar signs, in orderly perpendicular 
lines, which we understand are a transla- 
tion of Dr: Herford’s well-known tract, 
by Mr. Toyosaki, who was formerly 
Japanese student at Manchester College, 
Oxford, and is now earnestly at work in 
his own country. : 


ea ere 


M. Rogzt, formerly of St. Andrews, 
and now lecturer on the English language 
and literature in the University of 
Geneva, has issued an interesting pam- 
phlet on “The Projected International i 
Monument to the Heroes of the Protestant 
Reformation at Geneva.’’ It is a plea 
for Anglo-Saxon support for the Calvin 3 
monument, which is to be erected in cele- 
bration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the great reformer’s birth, July 10, 
1509. The pamphlet is printed by W; 
Kiindig & Son, Geneva. 


« Friendly Words, sent out sometimes 
to and through friends, from and with 
friends.” Edited by H.§8. Lang Buckland. 
Price ld; Derby: James Harwood, Der- . 
went-buildings, Tenant-street. No. 1 of Pe 
this little publication contains an address 2 
on “ Fraternity,’’ from which we quote 
the concluding sentences: ‘There are z 
those poor in body, and there are those | 
that are poor—and very poor—in heart 
and home and hope. If there is one 
question that every mind should faithfully 
meet, and as fervently strive to master, 
it is the problem of poverty. If there is 
one responsibility that every heart should 
feel and know -and realise it is the 


common care and the meaning of Fra- 


ternity.”’ 


THE paper on ‘The Knowledge of 
God,’’ read by the Rev. R. W. Boynton 
to the Ministers’ Meeting in London on : 
May 23, is now issued in pamphlet form ; 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 


a 
A rautr which humbles a man is of 
more use to him than a good action which 
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using ‘ His glorious power’ 
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LITERARY NOTES & NEWS. 


_AN eager welcome awaits Professor Wil- 
ham James’ new book, ‘‘ Pragmatism : 
A New Name for some Old Ways of 
Thinking.’’ A publisher’s note explains 
the scope and purpose of the book in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The word Pragmat- 
ism is taken by Professor James to mean 
two things: first, a certain method of 
settling disputes, and, second, a theory of 
truth. This second part of Pragmatism 
has been called Humanism by Dr. Schiller. 
Professor James recommends it as a way 
by which empiricists, or lovers of facts, 
may find their way to a religion, while at 
the same time rationalists, or lovers of 
principles, may be brought nearer to facts. 
Pragmatism, he says, unstiffens our oppo- 
sitions everywhere, and should help to 
reconcile thinkers.’’ Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. are the publishers, and it 
will be welcome news to the impecunious 
race of serious thinkers and readers thee 
the price is only 43, = net 


_ ANOTHER Bees Te el ee is that 
Messrs. Duckworth will publish a new 
book by the Rev. Stopford Brooke on 
June 25. It will be called ‘‘ The Sea 
Charm of Venice,’’ and will be uniform in 
style with ‘‘ The Roadmender.’’ Again 
the price has its attraction, 2s. 6d, net. 
We predict that this volume will go as a 
thing of joy and beauty to many a holiday 
haunt this summer. 

eee * 
Tue number of earnest, well-informed 
books dealing with Christianity in its 
relation to modern social and industrial 
conditions has become a very interesting 
feature of American religious life. Quite 
recently the Macmillan Company, of New 
York, have published three books on this 
topic, ‘‘ Christianity and the Social Crisis,’’ 
by Professor Rauschenbusch, of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary; ‘‘ The Church 
and the Changing Order,’’ by Professor 
Shailer Mathews, of Chicago ; and ‘‘ Jesus 


' Christ and the Civilization of To-day,”’ 


study of the. ethical teaching of its 
Christ considered in its bearings on the 
moral foundations of modern culture, by 
Professor J. A. Leighton, of Hobart 
College. Upon these there comes the 
publication of a new book by Mr. Ralph 
Waldo ‘Trine, author of ‘‘ In Tune with the 
Infinite.’” It is called ‘‘In the Fire of 
the Heart; or, The Great Modern People’s 
Movement in Government,’’ and it deals 
with social, economic, labour, and political 
conditions as theyp affect the everyday 
life and the prosperity and contentment 
of the common people of the nation. 
% * * 


Iv is not often that the Publishers’ 
Circular is tempted to an expression of 
theological opinion, but the announcement 


that the new addition to the Salvation 


Army’s “‘ Red-Hot Library ’’ is ‘‘ Sighs 
from Hell; or, the Groans of a Damned 
Soul,’’ by John Bunyan, has roused it from 
religious neutrality. It makes the follow- 
ing comment: ‘* It seems to us to be a 
mistake to sow broadcast among the poor 
and miserable Bunyan’s ravings as to God 
to torment 
peor sinners everlastingly and ‘out of 
measure.’ ’’? These words will find an 
echo in the hearts of all who believe in the 


sweet reasonableness of the Gospel and 
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the humane influence of books. The very 
title of the series, ‘‘ The Red-Hot Library,” 
is a cruel offence both to Christian instinct 
and literary taste. Itis one of the strangest 
aberrations of the religious mind that it 
should be so willing to invoke these ele- 
ments of vulgar ferocity in order to kindle 
enthusiasm and teach men to love the 
Author and Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. 
eee or 
Amone the good and perfect gifts we 
are always ready to include beautiful 
books, for they minister in so many ways 
to noble pleasure. It is possible, of course, 
to have a taste which is merely luxurious, 
and which values books simply for their 
splendour and expensiveness. But sensi- 
tiveness to the beauty of a book and to the 
care which has been lavished in providing 
a worthy setting for its message is a literary 
virtue of no mean order. Among the cheap 
reprints which threaten to crowd most 
volumes of dignity out of existence, every 
hbrary should contain one or two books 
which claim a ritual of fastidious care in 
their use. They remind us that a book at 
its best is a perfectly beautiful creation. 
Ma MIT CR 
Ir is this instinct which is satisfied 
so richly by the illuminated Psalters and 
Missals of the Middle Ages. Some of the 
most exquisite of them were written and 
adorned for wealthy patrons, but most 
were for use in the sacred offices of the 
Church before commercial prosperity had 
entered into competition with religion for 
the possession of the best. Unfortunately, 
these noble relics of the book-maker’s art 
are bought up eagerly at the present time 
by men of colossal fortune. They have 
become part of the luxurious furnishing 
of the American millionaire. We should 
like to see them claimed for public use, not 
only by the great national collections, but 
also by local libraries and museums, where 
they could be exhibited to gladden the 
eyes of the common people. In the best 
things there is something too good for 
private ownership. 
a nee 
We had the pleasure recently of inspect- 
ing the illustrated prospectus of a magnifi- 
cent fac-simile reproduction of the Her- 
tulus Anime, which is one of the glories of 
the Imperial Royal Court Library at 
Vienna. It is described as one of the most 
beautiful illuminated manuscripts in exist- 
ence. It was written between the years 
1517 and 1523, and was decorated with 
miniatures by Gerard Horebout, the illu- 
minator who designed most of the minia- 
tures in the Grimant Breviary. The Hor- 
tulus Anime is a devotional book which was 
much in use in the Netherlands and Ger- 
many, corresponding in many respects with 
the Book of Hours which was so popular in 
France. The text of the Vienna manu- 
script is German, based upon the original of 
Sebastian Brandt, and no printed copy of 
it is known to have survived. It has thus, 


apart from its beauty as a work of art, a] 


distinct value for the student of liturgical 
books. The reproduction will be in a 
strictly limited edition, and of the price— 
£30—we need only say that it is beyond 
the dreams of avarice for most of the best 
lovers of books. But what an opportunity 
it presents for the generosity of wealthy 
donors who might secure a copy for the 


public use. For their special information 
we may add that the English publishers 
are Messrs. Ellis, of 29, New Bond-street, 
London, 
et 

Many cheaper reproductions of illu- 
minated manuscripts are available, for- 
tunately, for the average man. The 
modern processes of photography and 
colour printing have brought many things 
within our reach for purposes of study and 
artistic pleasure. The Trustees of the 
British Museum have issued in recent years 
some beautiful coloured fac-similes, which 
are a source of constant delight, and also 
two portfolios of photographic plates. 
The authorities of the  Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris are also showing great 
activity in the same direction, and their 
catalogue will repay close attention. But 
better than the catalogue is an hour in the 
shop of Mr. Bernard Quaritch, where these 
things can be seen and inspected at leisure. 
Then there are numerous books on the 
subject, from the modest little volume, 
crammed with information, by Mr. J. W.. 
Bradley, and a whole series of French 
works (for here, as in so many other 
directions where art and literature are 
concerned, France leads the way), to the 
standard books of reference which must be 
consulted at the British Museum, or the 
Bodleian, or the Rylands Library. It is a 
pleasant hobby and a very harmless one, 
alike for the theologian in search of recrea- 
tion and for the plain Christian who values 
the humanities above the controversies of 
the Faith. Wiican 5 Feat 9? 


A POET OF PROMISE.* 


‘* REPOSE and other Verses,’’ by J. 
Marjoram, is a first production, but withal 
a volume of poems—to call them verses 
would be inadequate—of which any writer 
of established reptttation might reasonably 
be proud. It has its immaturities, found 
chiefly in words which convey imperfect 
images, and in structural obliquities of a 
minor sort; its excellencies are greater, 
and are of qualities of imaginativeness and 
phaseology, which may mark the rise of an 
independent and original singer. The 
richness of the surprises of these -poems, 
their succinct descriptions, their lithe 
turns of fancy, and their fine pressures of 
sentiment, unmistakably commend them 
to the reader of contemporary poetry ; 
and our repeated reading confirms the 
favourable estimate of them made, we have 
noticed, by more than one journal of 
literary reputation. 

Such a verse as the following, taken from 
one of the least highly-coloured of these 
pieces, is of itself sufficient to win for the 
whole more than discursive attention. 

‘* And the Spirit of Sleep is a little child, 
A drowsy child that holds its hands, 
Clasps the world, and is reconciled— 
And dreaming, murmurs of fairy lands.’ 
For pure vigour, giving us the feel of 


action, what could be better than 
‘‘Swords’’? Its poetical sympathy is 
palpable. The second verse runs :— 


““Cry them one hoarse order—See th 


swords 
Leap, quiver, settle and await 


* ‘* Repose and other Verses.’’ By J. Mar- 
joram. (Alston Rivers. Is. net.) 
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Further order, that accords 
Leave to loose themselves and fall— 
Be so swift! Be handled, so! 
Bright and ready, full of hate— 
Who has drawn them, he should know, 
Who has held them, reads—and fears 
In their curving mien such sneers 
As the stoutest might appal: 
“* Make appeal to swords, keen swords, 
To decide and cleave and clench, for 
ever, all!’ *’ 
Or take a verse from the ‘‘ Invocation of 
the River while Diving ’’ :— 
** From honey-coloured visions of smooth 
sand bars, 
From under the southern bank where no 
sun rays plerce, 
From pools unruffled that nightly entrap 
lone stars, 
From dappled fringes of tiny: peninsulas 
Ripples return to splash me—Searchingly 
fierce 


They sting me, draw me tense, as a 
bow- string strung, 
And, ere I slacken: what shall I not 


have sung ?”’ 
The sound-effects of these poems, in 
spite of—perhaps by reason of—their er- 
rancy from the mechanicalness of struc- 
tural orthodoxy, are exceptional, and these 
atone should secure for Mr. Marjoram— 
te our knowledge an interesting pseudonym 
—recognition and a good reputation among 

readers of present-day verse. 
Wee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ The Editor is not res Pinon able y for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LutTTeERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders] 
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AN URGENT PROBLEM, 

Siz,—We must all thank Mr. Roberts 
for his acute remarks and queries. May I 
explain, first, that most of his trouble has 
arisen from his taking my exposition of 
Professor Foster's book for a confession of 
my own faith? I am afraid that quota- 
tion marks are a nuisance to the reader, 
but in this case I did not spare them, not 
because they are handy for an indolent 
reviewer, but because I did not want 
anyone to fall into Mr. Roberts’ mistake. 
One quotation which he reproduces (** The 
form of his—Jesus’—faith in God, the God- 
idea, may be changed, but the content will 
hardly be surpassed ’’) was part of the 
final summing-up which I had carefully 
euarded by the phrase “‘ what seems to 
kim (i.e., Professor Foster) the whole 
pith,’ &c. In this connection, too, Mr. 
Roberts points out that Professor Foster 
is inconsistent when, after agreeing with 
Harnack that we are not to depend upon 
** Jesus Christ’s teaching alone,’’ he still 
holds that ‘‘ the religion of Jesus is 
religion at its purest and profoundest.’’ 
I agree that there is some discrepancy 
here in the form of Professor Foster’s 
statement, and I devoted a. large part 
of my penultimate paragraph toe a 
criticism of this side of Professor Foster’s 
views, because, as I have said, ‘‘ his own 
methodic principles should have prevented 
him from dismissing Paul and John,”’ &c. 
Indeed, this is my chief objection to 
Professor Foster's results, which do not 
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seem to me to take sufficient note of the 
I can 
does 
even 
while he challenges Professor Foster’s 
unfaithfulness to it—but that is no reason 
And he 
must settle as best he can with Professor 


Harnack point above mentioned. 
quite understand that Mr. Roberts 
not accept the Harnack dictum, 


for taking it out of the reviewer ! 
Foster about the words ‘‘form’’ and 
“content’’; it seems to me 
verbal point, but in any case I have no 
responsibility for it. 

These may perhaps suffice for samples 
in this kind. Coming now to what are 
properly my own views, I am sorry that 
Mr. Roberts’ memory has caused him to 
associate me with the térm ‘‘ The Absolute 
Christ.’? I have not used that ill-sounding 
phrase, and it would not express what I 
want to say about Christ. But sometimes 
Theists speak as if belief in a God were a 
kind of absolute datum of the human 
consciousness, a permanent and universal 
principle of which the various religions of 
the world are in their respective degrees 
the more or less adequate embodiments. 
In that case Christianity is one of these 
relative or temporary embodiments, while 
Theism (if I may quote from myself), “* of 
which it is a variant, is absolute and 
permanent; whereas, of course, one is 
no more absolute or permanent in the 
history of religion than the other.’’ 
This ‘* absolute ’’ Theism was natural to 
the unhistorical age of Pope—‘‘ Father of 
all, in every age, In every clime, adored.”’ 
But if the consensus gentiwm is worth 
anything, then we must include in our 
survey not only the atheistic religion of 
Buddhism, but also the whole evolution of 
man from earliest human time. “Now, in 
that evolution, the idea of God came into 
being, as an idea in men’s minds, at a 
certain stage; and in future ages, by the 
same showing, it is probable that our 
present idea of God will give place to 
something as different from this present 
idea as this present idea is different from 
early ideas of totem. Theism, then, is no 
more absolute than Christianity, in any 
proper or useful meaning of the word 
‘* absolute.’’ If we are in for “* relativ- 
ism,’’ let us have it downright and be in 
earnest with it. And when we sce this, 
we are prepared to ask, with regard to any 
belief that we cherish, ‘‘ In what sense is 
it true to the absolute and fundamental 
reality of human spirits, so that amid all 
change it will permanently minister to 
human need ?’’ Thus, e.g., I feel that 
Mr. Campbell’s ideas about the Incarnation 

‘ put Jesus into a relative scale just when 
and where we want to see him as absolute.”’ 
Clearly, as I think, this cannot be done by 
taking Theism as your fixed and ‘* abso- 
lute’? point, while you leave the religion 
of Jesus subject to the vicissitudes of 
history and relativity. You must first 
realise that they are equally ‘* relative ’’ 
before you can declare either of them to 
contain anything ‘‘ absolute.’’ You are 
then at a point of view where you can 
proceed to inquire in what sense either, or 
both, can be held to contain elements of 
finality. And this means, for any man 
who holds the modern doctrine of develop- 
ment, In what sense can either or both 
serve the purposes of human evolution as 
such—i.c., the further progress of our race 
within the limits of Basie ’ 


a small 
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I believe that a careful answer to this 
question will bring us this result : 


proves itself coincident and conterminous 
with this complete human ideal, expanding 
at need with the enlarging aspirations of 
the human spirit, and assimilating in every 
age every aspect of the human ideal that 
could be worked up into practical human 
life. And if this claim should seem to 
rest upon notions of the miraculous, let 
us hasten to add, in correction of such a 
presumption, that there is nothing miracu- 
lous about it, for it is Christianity that 
has given birth to this complete and 
completely human ideal, and therefore it 
is simply a natural result that its whole 
line of development answers at every new 
juncture to its original principle. It is for 


this reason that it is possible to say that 


so long as ever men aim at being more 
and more human, they will be aiming at 
being more and more Christian. 

One or two illustrations :—(1) When a 
modern Huropean says that he is a Theist 
but not a Christian, he does not mean that 
he is a Theist of a sort that he might have 
been had he lived before Christ. He 
knows that his Theism has come to him 
because there has been such a thing as 
Christianity, which has made it possible 
that Greek and other kinds of Theism 
should be perpetuated in the world, but, 
still more, has impressed its own spirit 
upon the world’s Theism. A modera 
Theist is really a Christian of a sort; there 
is no universal strain of belief in the race 
generally which you can isolate and 
denominate Theism. We believe in God 
because Christianity has given us that 
belief, and that belief has flourished and 
abides because it is a part of that spiritual 
aspiration which belongs to the complete 
human ideal which came into the world 
with Christ, and which all the Christian 
doctrines are attempts to embody. (2) 
There is no reason for thinking that new 
moral systems will go on being produced 
indefinitely. I know that some evolu- 
tionists have held that they will be, but 
the idea springs from a misconception of 
the nature of the case. It is true that we 
have to expect, in the course of ages, ever 
new developments, new forms of. piety, 
&c. We may even conceive that whole 
new departments of human faculty will 
come into existence parallel to and ad- 
ditional to the already existing three—the 
intellectual, esthetic, and moral. But 
these additional departments(x', 2,2". . :) 
will be different from #he moral, as much 
as the moral is different from the intel- 
lectual, and the intellectual from. the 
esthetic. There will also, apart from this, 
be progress within each of the now 
existing departments. But intellectual 
progress will never become more than 
intellectual; moral progress will never 
produce anything higher than perfect good- 
ness. Now, 
that it has given us the notion of perfect 
human goodness, as such—z.¢., not the 
idea of civic goodness, or philosopher- 


goodness, or Deuteronomic goodness, but 


a goodness that aims at absolute goodness, 
that would carry up temperance and 
justice and manliness into the utter ‘sur- 
render of self 
charity. 


that 
the Christian religion as we have known it. 
in the past and see it still developing, 


the case of Christianity is 


in faith and hope and. 
Is it not obvious that any further 
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progress in morals must be, not beyond, 
but within these attainments of the 
Christian spirit ? Before Christianity there 
were civic and other morals which we now 
regard as so many branches, or embodi- 
ments, of the purely human ideal, the 
completely human morality. But the 
possessors of these various moralities did 
not and could not so regard them. And 
now that the ideal of Man has come full 
circle, we know that our further progress 
will be within that ideal. (3) I need not 
apply the same ideas at length to ‘‘ reli- 
gion ’’’ as a whole. But test Islam (Mr. 
Roberts’ example) by these ideas, and it 
will be seen why its claim to be the 
culmination of progress is rejected. Does 
it embody, did it originate, our complete 
human ideal? Does it reconcile indi- 
viduality with solidarity ? Does it lose its 
soul, and so in the end gain all? Does it 
retain, and heighten, all the good of all 
the religions that had gone before it—e.g., 
Judaism ? Does it make Man supreme in 
his own sphere ? And does it crown Love 
as king in man’s heart? Which religion 
does this? And will any religion ever do 
more ? W. Wuiraker. 


—__> 
FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING. 

Sir,—TI note that in your issue of June 8 
you say that ‘‘ one of the most significant 
events of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting ”’ 
was the proposal of a new minute by 
myself. J can hardly allow such a state- 
ment to pass unchallenged, for, as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, [ should be 
sorry to think that so unimportant a 
matter as that which you refer to, was one 
of the most significant events of our annual 
gathering. As a matter of fact, one day of 
the Yearly Meeting was devoted to a 
consideration of the responsibility of the 
Society of Iriends to social questions. In 
company with two others I was asked 
to introduce the matter, and quite as an 
aside in the consideration of much more 
important questions, I suggested that we 
might add a new query to the list of those 
which are periodically read out in our 
meetings. The query which I suggested 
is somewhat different from that which you 
attribute to me. It is as follows :— 


**Ts the condition of the poor around you 


a matter of Christian solicitude on your 
part 2? Do you bear in mind that it must 
be contrary to the will of our Father in 
Heaven that any of His children should 
be placed in circumstances that must 
almost inevitably arrest the development of 
their higher nature? And are you taking 
your right place in social service ? ”’ 

There was no opposition to the proposal 
to adopt this query, but a committee was 
appointed to arrange for deputations to 
visit our meetings up and down the country 
with a view to a fresh laying before them 
the responsibility of their members in 
connection with social service, and this 
committee was requested to consider my 
proposal for the adoption of the above 
query. 

T should not have troubled you with this 
letter had I not seen from the paragraph 
published on June 8, that you had obviously 
been somewhat incorrectly informed of 
what actually took place at our meeting, 
and consequently your paragraph was 
likely to give rise to false impressions. 

B, SrEBoum Rowntree. 
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PORTRAITS OF MINISTERS. 

Str,—For some years I have been 
endeavouring to obtain portraits of past 
ministers of the Blackwater-street and 
Clover-street Unitarian Churches at Roch- 
dale (now amalgamated), and I have 
succeeded. in obtaining twenty-one, which 
are placed in the vestries. Portraits of 
those named below are what I still require, 
and I should be glad to hear if any are 
known to be in existence, or if there are 
any descendants through whom I might 
inquire. All I want is to obtain permission 
to have photographic copies taken for 
presentation to the church, and I shall feel 
very much obliged for any assistance in my 
work. 

Robert Bathe, 1604-1674. Educated at 
Oxford. jected from Rochdale Parish 
Church. 

Henry Pendlebury, 1626-1695.  Edu- 
cated at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Hjected from Holcombe. Minister at Bury 
and Rochdale. 

Joseph Dawson, 1667(?)-1739. Educa- 
ted at Rathmell. Minister at Hartford, 
Yorks., and at Rochdale. 

Josiah Owen, 1711(?)-1755. Educated 
at Warrington and Caermarthen. Minister 
at Bridgnorth, Walsall, and Stone, Staffs., 
and at Rochdale. 

Thomas Hopkins, -1754. Educated at 
Caermarthen. Minister at Middlewich, 
Northwich, and Rochdale. 

Richard Bolton. Minister at Rochdale 
1754-1771, then at Monton and Preston. 

William Hassall, 1751(2)-1829. Eduea- 
ted at Warrington. Minister at Rochdale. 
Retired 1776. 

Thomas Threlkeld, 1739-1806. Educa- 
ted at Daventry Academy and Warrington. 
Minister at Risley and Rochdale. 

Gilbert William Elliott, 1781(2)-1847. 
Educated at Hoxton Academy. Minister 
at Burton-on-Trent, Coventry (Vicar-lane), 
Fulwood, Risley, Rochdale, and Prescot. 

George Winchester Philp, 1811(?)-1845. 
Educated at Manchester College, York. 
Minister at Brentford and Rochdale. 

RicuarD Heaps. 

Hall Bank, Rochdale, June 18. 


—————_—_¢——______. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


APPEAL FOR ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Sir,—Four years ago an anonymous 
subscription of a thousand pounds a year 
was offered, provided an additional sum of 
two thousand pounds was raised. The 
challenge was nobly responded to, with the 
result that the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association has been enabled largely 
to extend its work, and to make known 
the principles and truths of Unitarian 
Christianity among increasing numbers of 
people. 

‘The report presented at the annual 
meeting, held at Essex Hall in May, bears 
witness to the extent, variety, and useful- 
ness of the work- undertaken by the 
Association at home and abroad. 

During the last few years many generous 
subscribers have died, and it has not been 
easy to keep up the subscription list to the 
required level. This year (1907) it is 
necessary to make good losses to the 
extent of £900 to be in a position to claim 
the payment of the anonymous sub- 
scription of £1,000, and consequently to 
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avoid curtailing or crippling the work of 
the Association. 


Opportunities for Unitarian missionary 


work are opening out in all directions. We 
have entered upon a new era in religious 
thought and life. 
do their part in making known the blessings 
which flow from a reasonable and reverent 


It is for Unitarians to 


religious faith. In addition to the ordinary 


work of the Association in assisting con- 
gregations, sending out preachers, and 


publishing literature, four Vans are at 
present engaged in proclaiming our message 
in towns and villages where Unitarian 
ministers have never been heard before, 
and the people are hearing them gladly. 

The Committee appeal with confidence 
to the Unitarians of Great Britain and 
Treland to come to their aid. It will be 
seen from the list of new and increased 
subscriptions that several generous friends 
have already come forward:* To the 
hundreds of Unitarians who are probably 
unacquainted with the work of the Asso- 
ciation this appeal is also made. 

May I, as the newly appointed treasurer 
of the Association, invite your careful 
consideration of this urgent appeal? 1 
trust 1 may be possible to obtain during 
the next few weeks the amount required 

Howarp CHATFEILD CLARKE. 

Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 

June, 1907. 
———————e 

THE NEW COMPENSATION ACT. 

Srr,— Several secretaries of congrega- 
tions have been making inquiries of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian. Association respecting the lia- 
bility “involved m the Compensation Act 
which comes into operation on July 1. 
May I have the courtesy of your columns 
for the following particulars so far as the 
Act is likely to affect congregations 4 

~The term ‘‘employer’’ includes any 
person or body of persons corporate or not, 
and ‘‘ workman ’’ includes any person 
who works under a contract of, service, 
whether by way of manual labour, clerical 
work, or otherwise, and whether the 
contract be written or verbal. 

Persons whose salaries exceed £250 a 
year are outside the operation of the Act. 
Persons who are employed quite casually 
are also excepted. For example, a man 
engaged to assist the chapel-keeper to 
prepare for one special meeting of the 
congregation would probably be excepted, 
but if the same person came regularly to 
render assistance in cleaning and prepara- 
tion for meetings or services, he would be 
included. 

The employer is hable to pay compensa- 
tion in case of injury by accident arising 


1 out of and in the course of the workman’s 


employment—if he is injured, then during 
his incapacity (which may be for the rest 
of his life) a sum equal to one-half his 
earnings, but not exceeding £1 per week ; 
if the accident should prove fatal, £150, or 
a sum equal to the earnings of the three 
preceding years—whichever is the larger— 
but not exceeding £300. 

It would seem that ministers whose 
salaries are under £250, and all pad 


workers, such as chapel-keepers, sextons, 
gravediggers, 


jorganists, organ-blowers, 


* £300 has already been subscribed, leaving 


£600 to be raised. 
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bell-ringers, and paid members of the 
choir, come under the Act; but that 
voluntary workers, such as Sunday-school 
teachers, unpaid members of the choir, 
organisers and teachers of week-evening 
clubs and classes, district visitors, and 
such-like, are not included. Congregations 
should, therefore, take the precaution to 
effect an insurance covering paid workers 
of every description. Most good insurance 
offices will issue a policy covering all 
liabilities under the Act on payment of 
3s. a year for every: £100 expended in 
salaries and wages. 

I may add that this letter has been 
submitted to the solicitor of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Howard Young, and he approved 
of its contents. 

W. CopeLanp Bowts, 
Secretary. 
Essex Hall, London, June 20. 


Pb 
‘BOSTON CONFERENCE FUND. 


Str,—Your readers will be interested 
to learn that the fund, started on the 
initiative of Dr. Herbert C. Smith, from 
which grants have been made to Unitarian 
ministers towards their expenses, has 
enabled the committee charged with its 
distribution to render assistance to forty- 
nine ministers. There were several appli- 
cants to whom the committee were not 
in a position to render aid, but it is gratify- 
ing that by means of the fund such a large 
number of ministers will be able to parti- 
cipate in the important meetings at Boston 
in September. The whole of the available 
funds have now been allocated. 

H. B. Lawrorp, 
Hon. Sec. 
12, New-court, Carey-street, W.C. 
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MICHIGAN UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Sir,—The Michigan State Unitarian 
Conference will be held here in Ann Arbor 
in the course of the first or second week 
of October next. We should be glad to 
have delegates or visitors to the Interna- 
tional Congress in Boston present at our 
meetings and on our programmes. 

Ann Arbor is about twenty hours from 
Boston, eight hours from Niagara Falls, and 
six hours east of Chicago on the direct line 
between Niagara and Chicago. It is one 
of the most interesting university towns 
in America, being the seat of the University 
of Michigan, which is the oldest of our 
western state universities, with an attend- 
ance this year of over 4,000 students. 

I should be glad to have any delegates 
or visitors to the Boston meetings who 
expect to remain in this country a fort- 
night or more after the meetings, and 
who might be able to‘come to Ann Arbor, 
write to me to notify me of their plans. 
When we know who among the visitors from 
abroad may be available for our mestings, 
the officers of the conference will doubtless 
invite two or three to speak. 

My address for the summer months will 
be Dimock, P.O., Susquehanna Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

Henry Wiper Foors. 

First Unitarian Church, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
June 8, 1907. 
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BLACKFRIARS COUNTRY HOME: 


Srr,—The Country Home at Mitcham, 
in connection with the Blackfriars Mission, 
was opened at Whitsuntide as usual, and 
several families have already enjoyed a 
holiday there, while many more are waiting 
their turn. The length of stay is gene- 
rally a fortnight, and for the mother 
especially the rest and fresh air are in- 
valuable. Unfortunately our funds are 
low, as we were unable to sublet the 
house for the winter, and we trust to a 
generous response to this appeal, in order 
to keep it open all through the summer. 

Saran H. MartTrIneau, 
Hon, Treasurer. 
122, King’s-avenue, 
Clapham Park, S.W: 


—_-— —_ —_}-—-- ——- — 


SPECIAL SUNDAY EVENING 
SERVICES. 


Srr,—In reply to inquiries, will you allow 
me to say that I have the offer of the 
very large and prominent theatre, called 
‘‘The Kuston,’’ opposite St. Pancras 
Station, for Sunday evenings, and that 
I shall probably accept it. : 

The one great want will be about a 
hundred volunteers, each of whom will 
undertake to deliver, in a given street or 
streets, about 150 copies of a pretty book of 
hymns, on the cover of which will be printed 
an invitation. There will be nothing else 
to do, and lads and girls can do it, but I 
hope that even some ‘‘ important people ”’ 
will lend a hand. I propose to join the 
little army myself, and all names and 
addresses of volunteers should be sent 
to me. 

The meetings will not begin until the 
end of October, but. volunteers’ names 
and addresses will be welcomed any time. 
The delivery of the invitations will begin 
about October 14. 

J. Pace Hopps. 

The Roserie, Shepperton-on-Thames. 


sO aaa as 1S 
HARROGATE SERVICES. 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to call 


attention to the arrangement for summer | 


services at Harrogate? They will be held 
at the Scotch Tea Rooms, Royal Arcade, 
Parliament-street, on Sunday evenings 
during July and August, at 6.30 p.m. 
Announcements of preachers and subjects 
will be made weekly in the InquiRER 
‘““Church Calendar.’’ TI shall be glad to 
receive the names and addresses of in- 
tending visitors and Unitarian residents. 
Offers of help in the choir will be gratefully 


accepted. Joun Eis. 
Perth Villas, Lightcliffe, near Halifaz. 
: June 19. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


Tue Mission is attempting an affirma- 
tion of religious truth which avoids 
sectarian bitterness and puts controversy 
for its own sake in the very last place. 
And that there is a response to such a 
spirit and method the present series of 
meetings very plainly shows. The reports 
from the Midlands and from the London 
Van are particularly encouraging. In 
Scotland the meetings have so far been 
held in very small places, and the average 
attendance falls short of a hundred adults, 
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The Lancashire and Yorkshire meeti 
are so far suffering unduly from the 


unsettled weather, and while many good — 


attendances are reported several dis 
appointing results have been met with 
from this cause. The following figures, 


t 
ae 


however, are interesting:—No. 1 Van 4 


reports 12 meetings, with an agorte- 
gate attendance of 1,550 adults = 
No. 2 (Scotch) eleven meetings ; attend- 


ance, 900 ; No. 3 (London and Southern — 


Counties), 15 meetings ; attendance, 2,500. 
No. 4 (Midlands). 11 meetings; attend- 
ance, 2,830. The average for the 
meetings is 159, against 176 for the whole 
of last season, and as this result exceeds 
the estimate very considerably, there is 
every likelihood that the meetings 
throughout will be as good as those of 
the first year. 3 
No. 1 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. A. 
Barnes). Rev. A. H. Dolphin reports 
good meetings at Delph, “‘ in spite of the 
weather,’’ and we have the welcome 
announcement that a number of the young 
men at Mossley have promised to assist 
their minister, Rev. J. HE. Stead, in 
arranging for a monthly service to be 
held in the town; ‘‘ Should have been 
glad if we could have remained at. Upper 
Mill a little longer,’’ says the report, 
““as, in spite of a cool reception, they 
were gradually warming up to us. There 
was a good deal of discussion at both 
places, and I have come away feeling 
that a good impression has been 
made.’’ Rev. J. A. Pearson and Rev. 
J. EE. Stead, with members from 
Oldham and Mossley, helped at the meet- 
ings. Rev. W. W. Robinson, of Gains- 
borough, hasbeen the missioner at Slai- 
thwaite, where only small meetings have 
been held, and at Huddersfield, where the 
Mission opened favourably on Monday 
night. The Van is now at Mirfield, with 
Rev. J.-Ruddle, of Sheffield, in charge, 
and moves to Dewsbury to-morrow; and 
to Ossett and Normanton on the 27th 
and July 3 respectively, with Rev. E. C. 


| Jones, of Bradford, as missioner. 


No. 2 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. T: 
Lenny) was at Sanquhar last week, but 
only the briefest reports are to hand: 
Rev. W. E, Atack, of Manchester, who 
cut short a holiday in order to help, was, 
however, fully impressed with the value 
of the work, and considered the meetings 
extremely satisfactory. An English mis- 
Sioner is at some disadvantage in these 
out of the way places. A Scotchman 
would be more at home with the ways 
and the speech of the folk. An old 
farmer volunteered the information to 
Mr. Atack that the week’s mission was 
wanted, had done good, and might be 
repeated with good effects. This week 
Rev. A. Thornhill, of Carlisle, is at New 
Cumnock, but no news has come through. 
Rev. J. M. Whiteman, of Burnley, joins 
on Monday at Auchinleck, moving on 
26th to Mauchline. At the beginning of 
July, Rev. J. Forrest will be at Ayr, and 
will travel with the van during the whole 
of that month. : 

No. 5 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. B. 
Talbot), after the splendid meetings at 
Ramsey, moved on to Huntingdon only .to 
find that the place was irresponsive. The 
missioners received a friendly call from 
one of the clergy and took a meal at his 
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house, finding that he was well ac- 
-quainted and in sympathy with Unitarian 
thought. The second night he paid 
a further visit, being accompanied by 
a churchwarden. It transpired that 
one of the questioners at the meetings 
was a grandson of Robert Raikes, of 
Sunday-school fame, and he expressed 
himself in high terms of appreciation” of 
the work of the missioners. On Rev. G. 
Lansdown’s departure, Rev. A. Hurn, 
of Acton, became missioner, beginning his 
work at St. Ives, where the Van stood 
beside the Cromwell statue. The visit 
coincided with the annual sports; the 
town was enjoying a holiday, and thou- 
sands of people were in the place, many 
of whom listened to this new and strange 
_ teaching. St. Neots, the next town, dis- 
played great and increasing interest in the 
Mission, and on the last evening 700 
persons were present. The proceedings, 
however, did not pass without some 
opposition, and at the close a score or so 
of the more indignant sang ‘‘ Nothing 
but the blood of Jesus.’’ In the second 
part of this week Rev. C. Roper, of 
Kilburn, is at Biggleswade, and moves 
to Baldock on Monday. Stevenage and 
Hitchin are next on the programme, 
unless an arrangement can be made in 
response to various suggestions to visit 
the Garden City. 
No. 4 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. C. Barker) 
was due at Syston, near Leicester, and 
after the inspiring meetings at Melton 
“Mowbray, Rev. W. C. Hall and his com- 
panion were keenly conscious of the 
change. The people are chiefly employed 
in agriculture, and in the evening the 
streets were practically deserted. Two of 
the meetings were attended only by 
children; the adults present on one occa- 
sion, we understand, numbering only two! 
When Mr. Hall said good-bye his place 
was taken by Rev. J. Morley Mills, of 
‘Bootle, at Loughborough. Here Rev. W. 
Burgess and his people entered heartily into 
the arrangements, and splendid meetings 
have been held. A contingent of the Church 
Army, under acaptain,attempteda counter 
meeting but with no result, the missionaries 
retaining the sympathy of the audience, 
and closing the meeting with a display of 
good feeling: The new church at Coal- 
ville was anticipating a visit this week, 
where Rev. W. Burgess and Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins, of Hinckley, were to assist Mr. 
Mills. Mr. Lee and Mr. Bryan, of Not- 
tingham, have also assisted in the speaking. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, which was in the 
itinerary for the week-end, has been aban- 
dened on local advice in favour of Moira 
and Donisthorpe, where Rev. J. E. Stead, 
of Mossley, is missioner as well as at 
Swadlincote, where the Van is due on 
Monday until Friday, when it moves to 
Burton. 
Mr..Spedding finds it impossible at the 
“moment to deal with the whole of the 
heavy correspondence, and will be obliged 
if friends writing re later arrangements 
will accept his apologies for delay. Matters 
affecting the immediate movements of the 
Vans must obviously have precedence. 


Iv makes all the difference in the world 
whether we put truth in the first place or 
in the second.— Whately. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. 
V.—ST. URSULA. 

Sarmnt UrRsuta is a saint about whom 
there have been so many different stories 
that it is hard to know what is most likely 
to be true. Little is known about’ her 
early life, but it is thought that her father 
was possibly a king of Cornwall, and that 
he and her mother were both Christians, 
and led a happy, peaceful life, beloved by 
their subjects, and rejoicing in the beauty 
and sweetness of their daughter. All 
went well until Ursula was old enough to 
be married, and had grown so_ beautiful 
that numbers of British princes wanted to 
wed her. She would have none of them, 
however, and her father and mother were 


pleased to have her still at home with them. 


But at last Conan, son of the powerful 
king of the Picts and Scots, made a vow 
that she should be his wife. 

His father sent ambassadors to Cornwall, 
demanding her hand for his son, and 
Ursula’s father was much afraid of offend- 
ing the king if he refused, and so bringing 
a troublesome war upon his peaceful little 
kingdom. The ambassadors were asked 
to wait, and Ursula went into her room 
and opened her heart in prayer to God. 
She was greatly perplexed, but at last went 
to bed trusting that God would show her 
a way out of her difficulties. 

In her sleep a vision came to her. Her 
little room was suddenly filled with a 
wonderful light, and a beautiful angel 
appeared, who told her what she should 
say. She did not tell her parents of her 
vision, but the next day she came before 
the ambassadors looking very queenly 
and beautiful, and followed by a hundred 
other fair maidens dressed all in white. 
Then, to her parents’ astonishment, she 
spoke clearly and decidedly. She said she 
would marry Conan, but only on these con- 
ditions: first, that he should become a 
Christian ; second, that she should be 
allowed three years in which to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome and the Hely Land; 
and, lastly, that he should gather together 
eleven thousand maidens who should ac- 
company her. 

The ambassadors went home and spoke 
so loudly in praise of Ursula, that Conan 
and his father agreed to the conditions she 
had laid down. Maidens were gathered 
together from far and wide, the legend says, 
and sent to. Cornwall], and there Ursula’s 
father had eleven great ships built to carry 
them over the sea. While the ships were 
building, the maidens learnt how to manage 
them and became clever sailors, and St. 
Ursula would talk to them of her faith 
and tell them of the holy places they were 
going to see. At last the day came when 
all was ready, and they sailed away down 
the river to the sea, the white sails dancing 
in the sun, and the eleven thousand virgins 
chanting songs of praise. 

It would take too long to tell you of all 
their travels and adventures. They did 
at last reach Rome, and spent some time 
visiting the churches, and shrines, and other 
sacred places, and they seemed to have 
given up all idea of going further. Travel- 
ling even so far as Rome had taken them so’ 
long, that half of the three years allowed to 
St. Ursula had gone, and she felt they 
must turn homewards again. When they 


reached Mainz, a great surprise awaited 
them. Prince Conan had grown weary 
of waiting for his beloved, and had come 
to seek her, and from this time he shared all 
her dangers and trials, even at the last 
sharing her death. They travelled: on as 
far as Cologne, where they had stayed on 
their outward journey, but while they had 
been going further, a barbaric people, the 
Huns, had besieged the city, and weres 
encamped round it. They were amazed 
to see the ships with their curious crews 
come sailing down the Rhine, and when 
they heard that all these virgins were 
Christians who had been on a pilgrimage, 
their anger was roused, and they rushed out 
to killthem. They told them first to deny 
their faith, but neither St. Ursula; *her 
faithful Conan, nor the virgins would do 
this, and so, the legend says, they all 
bravely and steadfastly met their death. 

In later years, the people of Cologne 
raised a church to their memory, in which 
there are many relics of these legendary 
maidens ; and of St. Ursula herself there are 
almost endless relics and pictures. both 
in this church and in the cathedral, so that 
Cologne might almost be called the city of 
St. Ursula. 

Her story has always been a favourite 
one with painters, especially her vision. 
A famous painter, called Carpaccio, painted 
eight pictures for the convent of St. Ursula 
in Venice, in: which he told her whole 
history from the arrival of the ambassadors 
to the martyrdom at Cologne, and of all 
this wonderful series the most beautiful 
is the one that tells us of her vision. The 
great artist Memling is thought to have 
painted a wonderful set of miniatures 
which are in the Church of St. Ursula at 
Cologne. He also seems to have loved 
the story of her vision best, and to have 
put his best work into that. 

It is Memling who painted the celebrated 
shrine of St. Ursula in the hospital of St. 
John at Bruges. He was wounded while 
serving in the Duke of Burgundy’s army 
in the year 1476. He came back to Bruges, 
and was taken to the good monks of St. 
John’s Hospital, who nursed him and cared 
for him, and helped him to get strong and 
well again. Then, in gratitude to them, 
he painted this wonderful shrine. It 
contains relics of St. Ursula, and the 
pictures aré so pure in colour, and so 
marvellously finished, that people who care 
about paintings will travel long distances 
to see them. 

There is one picture by the French 
artist Claude, which you can see in the 
National Gallery. Itis called the Embarka- 
tion of St. Ursula, and is rather a curious 
dark picture. St. Ursula’s boxes—very 
much like trunks that anyone might use 
nowadays—are being carried down to the 
ships. 

In pictures by other painters St. Ursula 
is painted with many difierent emblems. 
Sometimes she has attendant virgins with 
her, and always the crown and. palm of 
martyrdom. Sometimes she has a white 
banner with a red cross, to show she went 
on a pilgrimage, sometimes an arrow— 
with which she was killed—and a dove. 
The latter, according to legends, is said to 
have hovered over the place where she and 
the eleven thousand virgins were buried. 
She has always been considered as the 
special patron of all young girls, 
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CRUEL, SHAMELESS FASHION. 

Ministers of every denomination are 
asked to-morrow (Sunday) to bring before 
their congregations the subject of Kind- 
ness to Animals, and the Society for the 
Protection of Birds has issued a special 
appeal, asking that a few plain words 
may be said respecting the wearing of 
** ospreys,’’ paradise-plumes, and other 
feathers of wild birds. 

Tt seems that the milliners have decreed 
that the ruthless habit of wearing 
“ ogspreys,’’ so far from being discouraged, 
shall receive a fresh impulse ; and, though 
this is only one form of the cruelty in 
fashion, sport, and greed of various kinds, 
it ig one in regard to which one would 
think that the protest of compassion and 
humanity would appeal with special force 
to all honourable women. Yet we are 
reminded that as long ago as 1893 the 
Times said in a leading article :—<If in 
every pulpit of the land the shocking 
story of the egrets were told, surely for 
once humanity would prove stronger than 
fashion. Let it be clearly understcod, 
once for all, that the feathered woman ig 
a cruel woman; that, for the sake of a 
fashion which pleases no rational being, 
and should disgust all who can think and 
feel and understand, she brings dishonour 
upon her sex.’’ 

Any of our readers who do not realise 
the full extent of this cruelty, we would 
refer to an article, entitled ‘‘The Bar- 
barians,’’ which appeared in the Nation 
of June 1. ‘“ Osprey plumes,’’ it should 
be understood, have nothing to do with 
the bird of that name, the fishing cagle, 
What they are, and what is involved in 
their use, the following passage from the 
article in the Nation will show :— 

** The plumes so falsely called after it 
(the osprey) are torn from the back of the 
little white heron, one of the most beauti- 
ful and useful birds in all the tropics. It 
is only in the breeding season that those 
feathers are grown, and they fall in grace- 
ful curves over the tail and wings of the 
full-grown birds, just when they are nesting 
and rearing their young. Then it is that 
the hirelings of fashion go about among 
the reeds for slaughter. For every plume 
a parent bird has been deprived of its mate; 
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almost for every plume a brood of young 
has been left to die slowly of starvation 
and to rot upon the nest. 

‘« For many years past the brutality of 
the fashion has been perfectly well known. 
There is no dispute about the facts, or the 
only dispute is a shameless lie of the mil- 
liners, who will blandly inform a customer 
that the plume is “ artificial,’ if she shows 
some glimmering of compunction about 
wearing it. Probably this is the only case 
in'which a salesman ever tries to palm off 
a genuine thing as a sham. That the 


attempt is made seems to prove some! 


lingering aversion to cruelty even among 
women who follow fashion. But they are 
easily won over. Blinded by ignorance 
and desire combined, they do not pause 
to convince themselves that feathers 
like those could not be _ artificial, 
and that the only artifice about them is 
that two parts of feathers may be stuck 
back to back to give ‘a fulness.’ Certainly, 
no natural feather ever grew like that; 
but every feather in the plume was, 
nevertheless, plucked from the back of 
the small white heron—the egret, as its 


| proper name is—killed during the breeding 


season, 
* * * * * 


‘«Tt is nearly ten years since the British 
Consul in Venezuela estimated the total 
of egrets killed for plumes in one breeding 
season at over a million and a half in that 
State alone. Millions have also come 
from Florida, where the species is being 
gradually exterminated. Jn India, Africa, 
and other tropical places where it occurs, 
it is slaughtered in the same way. As the 
chief destroyer of insects and ticks, the 
bird is the friend of men and cattle: On 
the African West Coast it is called the 
buffalo’s mate. But let peasants and 
herdsmen perish in ruin, women must 
have their ‘ osprey’ plumes. In order 
that, as BrowNnineG said, women may go 
about ‘ clothed with murder,’ whole pro- 
vinees are devasted, and man’s bene- 
factors die by millions, even before they 
are fledged wth the feathers that doom 
their race.’’ 

In the matter of “ imitation’’ feathers 
we may refer also to a leaflet “The 
Biography cf a Lie,’’ issued by the Society 
for the Protection of Birds” (3, Hanover 
Square, W.). It is reprinted from Bird 
Notes and News of July, 1903, and 
explains in the most definite manner how 
various specimens of ‘‘ imitation ospreys”’ 
purchased in the West End and elsewhere 
examined by the highest scientific authority 
proved to be real feathers; and the leaf- 
let adds :—‘ There are sixty species of 
heron, and all produce these dorsal plumes 
at the nesting season, and every species 
at which hunters can get is pursued and 
persecuted for the sake of this distinctive 
nuptial ornament. For reasons of their 
own, the trade—z.e., the feather dealers— 


best part of the plumage of the great 
white heron and the little egret; the 


coarse under-plumage of these species and — 


the plumage of all other herons they label 
‘artificial’ or ‘imitation,’ though it 
comes from birds just as the other does, and 
is obtained inthe same cruel manner. ‘An 
osprey,’ said Professor Ray LAnKkester, 
when interviewed on the subject (Daily 
News, October 16th, 1903), ‘has never 
been imitated, and whatever the shop- 
keeper may say it is always the parent 
bird slain at the breeding season which 
supplies women’s hats and bonnets; 
These questions have been so often placed 
before me that I am quite tired of assur- 
ing the public of 
matter.’ ’” 

If the simple statement of facts in this 
matter is not sufficient to induce a woman 
at once and for ever to discard the use 
of such feathers, and to take every oppor- 
tunity of dissuading others from the 
purchase or wearing of them, we fear that 
no argument will be of any avail, and we 
must be content simply to lay the matter 
in this way before our readers. The story 
has been told again and again, and yet 
‘* in the street and the park, in Belgravia 
and in Whitechapel, in the theatre and in 
the church, are to be seen these plumes 
of murdered parent-birds dishonouring 
womankind.’’ For the sake of a cruel 
fashion and pitiless pride the wholesale 
slaughter goes on, and some of the most 
beaut'ful and harmles3 races of wild 
creatures are being remorselessly destroyed 
from the face of the eaith. 


WE have quoted from. the article on 
“The Barbarians’? in the Nation of 
June 1. A fortnight later the following 
letter from “Bird Lover’? appeared in 
the same journal:— 

“With reference to your crusade 
against the practice of wearing egret 
plumes, you may like to be reminded of 
the fact that, following the example of 
the late Queen Victoria; the present 
Queen has shown her full sympathy with 
the movement against this ruthless fashion: 
In March, 1906, the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds received the following 
letter from Miss Knollys :— 

‘The Queen desires me to say in 


answer to your letter that she gives 
you as President full permission to 


use her name in any way you think 


best t> conduce to the protection of 
birds. You know well how kind and 
humane the Queen is to all living 
creatures, and I am desired to add 
that Her Majesty never wears osprey 
feathers herself, and will certainly 
do all in her power to discourage 
the cruelty practised on these beauti- 
ful birds.’ 


It was clearly in i norance of this fact, as 
well as of the cruel character inseparable 
from the custom of weaiing these plumes, 
that a member of the Royal Family wore 
an egret feather in her toque at the 


have elected-to describe as ‘ real’ only the | Derby.”’ oe 


the facts of the- 
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THE WORLD’S PEACE.* 
By tae Rev. Richarp W Boynton. 


‘And they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruninghooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
abou shall they learn war any more.”—Micah 
iy. 3. 


THESE words of ancient prophecy have 


| helped to buoy up the hope of the world’s 


peace by pointing to the ideal future in 
which that hope is to be realised, through 
twenty-six centuries and more of almost 
constant warfare, of which the end is 
not yet. They go to the bottom of the 
subject by making it clear that an indus- 
trial civilisation and a state of war are in 
irreconcilable opposition to each other. 
The figure of Micah, apparently looking 
out upon the approaching pacification of 
the world, is reversed by the later prophet 
Joel, the prophet of a narrow and agegres- 
sive Jewish nationalism. ‘‘ Proclaim ye 
this among the nations,’’ he cries. ‘‘ Pre- 
pare war; stir up the mighty men; 
let all the men of war draw near, let them 
come up. Beat your plowshares into 
swords and your pruninghooks into spears ; 
let the weak say, I am strong.’’ 

The contrast brings out what has always 
been true in the long experience of the 
world. The arts of peace languish and 
die when recourse is had to the violent 
arts of war. There are never enough of the 
materials of life to spare for both. In 
periods of warfare the strength of men 


is turned to destructive ends, and it is only 


when peace has been restored that the 
normal and constructive activities of life 
can be resumed. 

In the days when early man was emerging 


from the animal state, the incessant fighting 
“between families 


and clans may have 
done something to develop in him that 
strength and skill which in the course 
of time made him the most formidable 
as well as the most ferocious of animal 
species. But as soon as an industrial state 
became possible and the race began to create 
products to satisfy its needs beyond 
the spoil of hunting and fishing, then in 
peaceful ways opportunity arose for self- 
development without destructiveness. Now 
in a state of advanced civilisation, we can 
only look on war, which to early man was 
one of his normal pursuits, as a state of 
dangerous disease. It means the tem- 
porary breaking down of all those ties of 
intercourse which make possible the com- 
mon life of a people~or of the nations of 
the world. In our own mighty nation 
the circulation of these healthful influences 
ef commerce and civilised life, on which 
we depend for our very existence, is as 
regular and unbroken as the continuous, 
unnoticed fiow of blood im a healthy body. 
We can scarcely imagine the acute distress 
of having these currents of life between our 
various communities rudely interrupted, 
as between the cities of feudal Germany or 
of medizeval Italy, by constantly recurring 
warfare. For a whole .generation our 
country has been freed internally from 
any serious dread of war. But with the 
gradual passing of the generation that 
knew and had cause to feel that dread, 
we tend to lose the sharpness of the lesson 
thatit taught, and to grow indifferent. The 
long absence of the disease makes even its 


* From a sermon preached in Unity Church 
St Paul, Minn., Sunday, April 14, 1907. 


possibility seem unreal. So it is well that 
there should be occasional reminders of 
the true nature of war, and of the need that 
we jealously guard the nobler ways that 
make for peace. For here, as elsewhere, 
‘* eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’’ 

One great reason for this is that there is 
still enough of primitive man in us all so 
that, at least from a safe distance, ‘‘ the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war ’”’ 
has for most men an endless fascination. 
It is the supreme instance of self-asser- 
tiveness on the part of the people, and as 
such it puts our ordinary activities and 
even our sharpest commercial rivalries in 
the shade. War, more than any other 
spectacle, feeds the innate love for dramatic 
events. Still, it appears not enough for 
us that we should know ourselves to be 
the most powerful and most prosperous 
nation on the globe. The passion now 
and again seems to seize us to test that 
power by crushing some supposedly rival 
nation. 

Hence the danger—hbecause of the peril 
of feeding this appetite—lurking in the 
gradual change of programme of the coming 
Exposition at Jamestown, held to com- 
memorate the founding of the Colony of 
Virginia, so as to include a large and 
threatening emphasis upon warhke pre- 
paration and parade. ‘‘ A great living 
picture of war with all its enticing splen- 
dours,’’ 13 the way in which the official 
organ of the Exposition has announced the 
new military and naval features, against 
the earnest protest of Carroll D. Wright, 
Edward Everett Hale, Cardinal Gibbons, 
John Mitchell, Miss Jane Addams, 
and many others on the Exposition’s 
Advisory Board, a3 well as leading church- 
men and _ public-spirited citizens every- 
where. Such an exhibition as is pro- 
posed, and it is to be feared in spite of 
objections will be held, is surely a backward 
step for this nation. It has been our 
glory that we did not need, by reason of 
our splendid isolation on the American 
continent, to compete in preparedness for 
war with the heavily burdened nations of 
Kurope. That we have not carried these 
impedimenta through the hundred years of 
our youthful development has been the 
open secret of our swift advance in all the 
arts of civilisation to a leading place among 
the peoples of the world. But now the 
greatest danger that confronts us is that the 
false ambition may seize upon our people to 
become the greatest in readiness for war. 
Trusted and powerful leaders are urging 
upon the nation the narrow advice of 
Joel. They are bidding us spend millions 
of dollars annually for building battleships 
and forts and equipping military forces by 
and and sea, millions that are urgently 
needed for the cause of education and 
better government and all the higher arts 
of peace. 

It appears to be, indeed, a national 
conviction that in the time of peace we 
must prepare for war. But can we fail to 
see, what Gladstone so clearly pointed 
out, that to prepare for war is to expect it, 
and to expect it is to go a long distance 
toward bringing it on? ‘‘ With em- 
phasis,’’ says his biographer, Mr. Morley, 
‘* he insists that we have no adequate idea 
of the predisposing power which an 
immense series of measures of preparation 


for war on our own part, have in actually 
begetting war. They familiarise ideas 
which, when familiar, lose their horror, 
and they light an inward flame of excite- 
ment of which, when it is habitually fed, 
we lose the consciousness ’’ (Life, il. 44). 
Ihave recently seen a letter from Germany, 
that great empire prepared for war by 
being constantly armed to the teeth, in 
which the dread of the whole people is 
expressed that war may be very near. So 
rampant is this fear throughout the empire 
that even the women are being taught to 
prepare bandages and minister to the 
wounded. Plainly this is a mania that 
feeds on its.own illusions. 

Gladstone’s statement, drawn from long 
experience and study of European affairs, 
brings out the danger of what it is proposed 
to do at Jamestown. There are no 
‘“ enticing splendours ’’ to real war, either 
onlandorsea. General Sherman expressed 
the simple, unvarnished truth out, of a 
terrific experience when he said that ‘‘ War 
is hell.’’ It is wholesale and organised 
murder. It is the deliberate letting loose 
on a grand scale of all the savage, debasing, 
destructive passions of our natures. No 
man can question that it offers a place for 
heroism and nobility of devotion and sacri- 
fice. But these are not the ‘‘ splendours ”’ 
which the programme at Jamestown is 
to bring out. Those, rather, are the splen- 
dours of war, not for the participants, for 
whom it is always squalid, devastating, 
and terrible, but for those who look 
on from a safe distance as at a spectacle. 
The array of uniforms, the pomp of gold 
cord and insignia of rank, the symmetry of 
drill, the sheen of perfectly polished guns, 
the ‘sense of sleeping power in mighty 
warships—these are the baits with which 
it is proposed to lure the populace on to the 
deceptive conclusion that war, if it comes, 
is after all, a foreordained and glorious and 
splendid. thing. 

I lay such stress on all this because, 
in common with other observers of the 
times, I feel that we as a nation are in a 
peculiar way open to the insidious tempta- 
tion to copy the older peoples of the earth 
in seeking for unhallowed glory in war, 
This seems evident to anyone who will look 
below the surface, notwithstanding the 
apparent general preference for peace. 
It is noticeable that we have more than 
one layer of population ; and when one 
speaks another may be silent. One may 
be uttering the hope of Micah for universal 
peace, while the other is secretly cherishing 
the opposite hope of Joel, that the country 
may be speedily plunged into war. The 
early colonists, with their recent escape 
from war-burdened Europe, were in no 
danger of being dazzled by the false 
glamour of battle. They did what fighting 
had to be done against the Indians and 
other threateners of their peace. But 
they sought with greater eagerness to 
build up intercourse and commerce and 
other helps to the nation’s life. Never 
was a war fought with greater reluctance 
than the American Revolution, and never 
were arms so gladly laid down at the end. 

But to-day we have a huge mixed 
population, a large part of which has 
never yet become assimilated to American 
ideals. Our records of crime, and especially 
the appalling list of murders which makes 
human life more unsafe in the United 
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States than in any country of the world 
except Southern Italy or Sicily, go far 
to show what heaps of inflammable 
material are lying around loose in our body 
politic. No lesson of history is more cer- 
tai than that it is the swaying to a 
passionate extreme of this irresponsible 
mob in every large community that draws 
an otherwise sober and rational people 
into conflict. It was a dangerous portent 
that this element was the one ten years 
ago in our great cities that caught fire 
from the demand for summary vengeance 
made in the frenzied appeals of the yellow 
press and forced Congress and the President 
to a war that right reason might have 
avoided, as well as far sooner disposed of 
the ills which war was invoked to cure. 

I do not mean to give the impression 
that it is the foreign or labour or socialistic 
masses among us that are chiefly eager for 
war. On the contrary, many of these 
recent comers are sobered by the sad 
experience of the older nations from which 
they have come, into an earnest desire for 
peace. And the record. of the labouring 
and socialist classes in standing for peace 
and against the creation of war sentiment 
is notably high. It was the Central 
Labour Assembly of Boston, for example, 
that publicly protested against the dese- 
cration of Labour Day by a great naval 
review in New York Harbour last year. 
In. the purely American population— 
using that. word as standing for the older 
stratum of our people—the spirit of inter- 
nationalism is often weakest, and patriot- 
ism is apt to be narrowly national and 
easily affronted. But perhaps the most 
dangerous influence current in the national 
mind is a sense of superiority to the other 
nations and races of the world. This is the 
premonitory blindness that, when un- 
checked, leads on to terrible blunders, if 
not to self-destruction. 

* x x * 

President Eliot, of Harvard, has lately, 
in a notable speech in Ottawa, called the 
attention both of the Canadians and 
ourselves to the happy results following 
upon a self-denying ordinance entered 
upon by England and the United States 
at the close of the war of 1812 regarding 
war vessels on the Great Lakes... By 
mutual agreement the fleet of each country 
was reduced to the smallest proportions, 
purely for police purposes—three or four 
vessels of one gun each upon either side— 
and these have proved ample for almost 
a hundred years to discharge the duty 
required of them. 

The oceans of the world are only greater 
bodies of water dividing from each other 
nations that have common interests. Man- 
kind is one, as every extension of commerce 
and communication clearly proves—with 
similar needs around the world. The 
surest way to take off all false glamour from 
army and navy life is to regard the soldiers 
and sailors as simply an international police 
force. Their business is not to shoot 
and kill-each other for the supposed glory 
of their respective now see 
that such shooting and killing prove no- 
thing, except that one nation is stronger 
or more skilful at wholesale murder than 
another. All the glory supposed to be won 
for France by the wars of Napoleon proved 
to be no gain, but a weakness and a shame. 
The army and navy are to be regarded 
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as an international police. The duty they 
have to do is hard, urgent, and necessary, 
and high qualities of intelligence, skill, 
and soldierly devotion require to be put 
into it. But of showy uniforms, gilt 
trappings, and “‘ enticing splendours ’’ 
there should be nothing —nothing— 

‘* Lest. we forget, lest we forget ! eee 

Great heroism and noble sacrifice will 
still be there, as in the walks of peace ; 
but it will be essentially the heroism and 
sacrifice of firemen and police, displayed 
without dramatic setting in the plain, daily 
discharge of prosaic duty. The coming 
Hague Tr ibunal, like that of eight years ago, 
will stand for this international ideal of the 
world’s peace. May our land give to it 
the support of an overwhelming higher 
public sentiment! 


THE APPEAL OF THE CHURCHES 
FOR PEACE. 


Tae memorial from the churches to 
the Hague Conference, to which we re- 
ferred in a recent note, was adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at a meeting 
held at Hssex Hall on June 12. It has 
been signed by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. W. B. Bowring, and forwarded 
to be presented at the Hague with similar 
memorials from nearly every religious 
denomination, not only in England, but on 
the Continent. The following i is the text 
of the Memorial :— 

‘* Representing, as we do, almost every 
variety of religious denomination, and every 
political party, we beg to express our united 
desire for persistent efforts on the part of 
our several governments to secure inter- 
national peace, and to establish such a 
spirit of cordial and friendly relationship, 
as may render unnecessary the ever in- 
creasing growth of huge armaments which 
now absorb so much of the manhood and 
resources of the nations. We severally urge 
the representatives of our own country 
at the Hague Conference to press upon 
all the assembled delegates the favourable 

consideration of this general desire for 

peace and the spirit of “goodwill, a desire 
which we believe is growing and deepening 
among the people of every civilised 
country. 

‘* We approach the conference with this 
earnest appeal, because we believe that the 
depth and prevalence of the movement 
against war, with all its accompanying cala- 
amities and miseries, is very imperfectly 
realised or understood by many of those 
who live and act in the more immediate 
circles of sovereigns, statesmen and diplo- 
matists. This intense popular feeling 
claims more recognition than it has 
hitherto received because it is the mass of 
the people who in every country have to 
bear the burden and to endure the suffer- 
ings involved in war. 

“* We do not presume to suggest the exact 
means by which the spirit of international 
peace can be most surely strengthened | e 
and made effective, but we hope that the 
deliberations of the conference may lead to 
an arrest in the competition of ever- 
increasing armaments, to a lessening of the 
waste involved in this competition, and to 
the consequent relief from the heavy 
burdens thus laid upon the shoulders of the 
people. 
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“* We trust that steps will be taken to _ 


extend, in every way possible, the accept- 
ance of the principle of Arbitration by 
the nations, so that the reason and con- 


science of calm and experienced men may. 
be brought to bear upon the settlement of 


international disputes instead of having 
recourse to the horrors of war. 

‘* We desire to express our gratitude to 
those who established the Peace Confer- 
ence and the Arbitration Court of the 
Hague, and to all who are labouring to 
give the Conference practical and growing 
influence, in the relationships of civilised 
nations.’ 


A VISIT TO BERLIN. 
To the uninitiated it may, indeed, have 


seemed the height of presumption that the 
minister of a little Unitarian church in the 
Midlands should have ventured to go to 
Berlin for the express purpose of delivering 
some theological lectures in that centre of 
learning and culture, the home of the 


greatest living theologians, such as Harnack 


and Pfieiderer. What good, indeed, does 
she imagine she will do there? How is 


she to get a hearing at all when every 
educated Berliner knows that he can hear 
the same thing a thousand times better in 
the first University of Europe? It does 
seem a wild scheme, does it not? So 
much for the uninitiated. 

When I mentioned my plan to a very 
dear friend in Leicester, wondering if a 
certain generous individual might be 
willing to support it, she began to look 
just a little doubtful, saying, ‘‘I am 
afraid not. He has not got enor ugh 
emagimation for that sort of thing.” 

As it turned out, however, the ¢ generous 
individual had sufficient imagination, and 


showed it in the tangible form of a £5 note. 


All the same, the dear friend had hit the 
nail on the head as far as the ordinary 
Britisher is concerned. He may know a 
little of German theology, and possibly of 
the German bureaucracy, but he really has 
no idea in what way these two factors 
dominate public lifein Germany. He may 
himself believe in Parliamentary methods 
as much as in unsectarian education, he 
may also pride himself on a certain vague 
kind of cosmopolitanism, but, alas! when 
he is asked to help to put these noble 
principles into practice outside his own 
small domain, you will find him sadly 
shake his head. Oh, no! he must 
confine himself to his own country; he 
has not much faith in foreign missions} 
every country had far better work out its 
own salvation,’ PA OECs Gx 

Now, it so happens, Mr. Editor, that the 
minister of the Free Christian Church in. 
Leicester unites two nationalities in one 
person; that is to say, on the one hand 
she has the advantage of being born and 
brought up in the Fatherland with a good 
many aristocratic and bureaucratic old- 
world traditions; on the other, she has 
elected to make her home in the ‘‘ land of 
the free,’’ and has succeeded in adapting 
herself to that land to such an extent that 
although she has preserved her native 
accent in speaking English, she has actually 
succeeded, according to the Berlin papers, 
in speaking German with an English 
articulation ! 


But, to leave these more frivolous~ 
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considerations aside, the above-named 
facts have for a long time past awakened 
a strong desire in her not to confine her 
energies to her adopted country, but to go 
back when opportunity arises and speak in 
Germany of that glorious freedom of 
conscience which has been the heritage of 
the Unitarian churches for upwards of a 
century. If England has a free repre- 


sentative Government, why cannot Ger- 


many have the same? [ff England is 
prepared to do away with sectarian 
education, why should not Germany do 
likewise ? If English Nonconformity has 
shown the necessity of freeing the Church 
from State patronage, if English Unitarian- 


ism has had the courage to stand out from 


the beginning for an absolutely undog- 
matic Christianity, is it not time for Ger- 
many to do the same? It is true, neither 
the theological nor the political institutions 
of one country must be slavishly copied by 
another, but surely there are principles of 
political freedom and of religious liberty 
which should hold good for every civilised 
country and every Christian community ? 

Moved by thoughts like these, and 
having enlisted the sympathy of some very 
good friends who had enough imagination 
to interest themselves in my plans, I took 
the plunge, and ventured to arrange for a 
course of three lectures in the large hall of 
the Architektenhaus in Berlin. It was 
just a trifle late in the season. (Next year 
I mean to go earlier.) Berlin was already 
beginning to emigrate to the country, also 
there was quite a tropical heat-wave 
passing over the city. Nevertheless, the 
hall was well filled on the occasion of my 
first lecture, for which I had chosen 
the subject ‘‘ Prophecy Old and New.”’ 
Having given an account of the early 
development of Hebrew prophecy, and 
having passed in review the main scriptural 
prophets, I closed with some suggestions as 
to what prophecy should be to-day 
namely, a working of the Divine Spirit in 
the heart of each individual for the re- 
generation of society and the progress of 


justice and liberty—taking occasion to 


dwell on the importance of making a firm 
stand against the overwhelming increase of 


rnilitarism and the ever-growing power of 


the present-day bureaucracy. The lecture 
was favourably commented on in all the 
leading papers, only the highly orthodox 
Reichsbote and the Tdgliche Rundschau 
taking exception to it. 

The next lecture was held a week later, 
the subject being ‘‘ Our Longing after a 
New Jesus.’’ In this lecture I gave an 
account of the various lives of Jesus, 


~ beginning with that by David Friedrich 


Strauss, and bringing the subject up to the 
present-day criticism as it is represented 
in Germany by the school of Ritschl. We 
must reconstitute our Churches on the 
basis of the pure and lofty humanity of 
Jesus, and German clergymen must have 
the courage to refuse to recite a creed in 
which they no longer believe. 

It was at the close of this lecture that a 
man got up to ask a question, and when I 
gave him permission to do so, he proceeded 
to make an elaborate speech against me, 
getting very excited, and calling me, 
among other things, a false prophetess ! 
As soon, however, as I saw what he was 
about, I left the hall and told the people to 
do likewise, In the end he was duly put 


out, and that closed the incident. None 
of my friends took the matter seriously, 
but thought it rather a good joke. It was 
again the Reichsbotz and the Rundschau 
which took good care to report every word 
of this entirely uneducated man, while 
most of the liberal papers took no notice 
of it at ali. 

My third lecture was to have followed 
the next week, but as I had in the mean- 
time, through the kind instrumentality of 
the American Ambassador, received per- 
mission to conduct a German service in the 
beautiful American church on the Nollen- 
dorf-platz, I decided that it would be best 
to substitute this service for the third 
lecture, as Whit Sunday was close at 
hand. I conducted the service on the 
evening of the Friday before Whit Sunday, 
and preached a Whitsuntide sermon to a 
crowded congregation. The order of the 
service had been printed on sheets, and we 
had been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of a good choir and a first-rate 
soloist. This, I should say, was the first 
German service conducted by a woman in 
Berlin, and I much hope that it has served 
to open the eyes of the Berlin people to 
the perfect propriety of seeing a woman in 
the pulpit. 

I brought my work in Berlin to a close 
with an autobiographic article which the 
editor of the Lokal-Anzeiger had requested 
me to write for him.. The Lokal-Anzeiger 
is the most widely read paper in Berlin, 
and it is said to be the only paper which 
Royalty reads! I was very pleased to 
find that the article, which dealt with my 
own religious development and my work 
at the Free Christian church in Leicester, 
was published without any omission or 
addition. 

Friends in Westphalia had arranged 
another lecture for me in a small provincial 
town; but, evidently having had no idea 
of the extent of my heresies, they became 
nervous through the newspaper reports 
that reached them, and. begged me _ to 
defer my lecture to another occasion, as 
they feared a public disturbance would 
ensue jn the place, which is strongly Roman 
Catholic on the one hand, and _ strictly 
evangelical on the other. I gave in to 
them willingly, not because I was afraid of 
the disturbance—I should have rather 
enjoyed it—but because I: was most 
desirous of going to Wiesbaden for the 
annual meeting of the Protestantenverein, 
to which both the president (Director 
Schrader) and Dr. Fischer, of Berlin, had 
heartily invited me. 

At Wiesbaden I had the pleasure of 
meeting a good many new and some old 
friends, and I need scarcely say that I 
enjoyed the proceedings thoroughly. 

Pfarrer Fischer, of the Jerusalemer 
Kirche, son of Dr. Fischer, read a bold and 
interesting paper on the political outlook 
of the Lutheran Church, passing in review 
the various heresy cases that had occurred 
lately, and emphasising the importance of 
absolute firmness on the part of liberal 
theologians in’ their dealings with an 
orthcdox Government. 

Pfarrer Jatho, of Cologne, preached an 
eloquent sermon in the beautiful Ring- 
karche, laying stress on the necessity of 
distinguishing between the Jesus of history 
and the dogmatic Jesus of the later church. 

Pastor Traub, of the Christliche Welt, 


spoke on the social work of the Church, 
and gave a most interesting account of 
the various German trades unions, such as 
the ‘‘ Christliche Gewerkschaften,’’ the 
Hirsch-Dunckersche Vereine, and the Social 
Democratic Unions. He warned emphati- 
cally against the ‘‘ Christliche Gewerk- 
schaften ’’ as being entirely governed by 
Roman Catholic particularism on the one 
hand, and by Stoécker’s ageressive evan- 
gelicalism on the other. 

On the Friday, the last day of the 
Congress, Schuldirektor Schmidt, of Berlin, 
read a paper on the subject ‘‘ Volkskirche 
oder Bekenntnisskirche ’’—7.e., ‘‘ A Church 
of the people versus a creed-bound Church ”’ 
—ain which, to my utter astonishment, he 
laid it down as a maxim that there was no 
need to abolish the creeds, but rather to 
interpret them in a liberal spirit, so to 
speak, in the Hegelian sense, in which the 
dogma of the virgin birth would stand for 
the incarnation of the Divine in humanity. 

One or two members present ventured to 
disagree with the learned speaker, and 
amongst them was the minister of the 
Free Christian Church in Leicester, who 
considered the subject so important that 
she felt constrained to get up and speak at 
the last moment. It was then 12 o’clock, 
and her train for England was. due to 
leave at 1 p.m. 

She gave her impressions of the various 
hberal theological conferences which she 
had been privileged to attend in former 
years; how she had always been keenly 
stimulated by them; what deep admira- 
tion she had always felt for German 
scholarship ; but how, on going home, in 
spite of it all, she could not but ask herself 
such questions as these: These noble, 
brave men who speak here so courageously 
of a liberal religion, of the Church of the 
future, are they or are they not the same 
that stand up Sunday by Sunday at the 
altar of their churches to recite in solemn 
assembly the Apostles’ Creed, and say that 
they believe what they. have just asserted 
that they do not believe? Are they the 
same that preach such cautious sermons 
Sunday by Sunday that one might well 
believe that. there existed no such thing as 
a liberal theology? Has, indeed, the time 
not come for German clergymen to go a 
similar way as two thousand British 
ministers went when they decided rather 
to leave the Established Church than to 
conform to a prayer-book in which they 
could not believe? No, the German 
Church of the future must not go on 
compromising with orthodoxy, and if.she 
is to have creeds at all, it must be such as 
her ministers can truthfully recite, not 
such on which they put a different inter- 
pretation from the ordinarily received 
meaning of the terms. Indeed, she con- 
cluded, there was a hard struggle in store 
for the liberal clergy of Germany. She 
herself was sympathising deeply with 
them, and was praying for their ultimate 
victory. But of one thing in particular 
she was strongly convinced—namely, this : 
that if they were to fight the battle success- 
fully to the end, they must enlist the help 
of their women in the cause; it must be 
their wives and mothers: and sisters who 
would have to encourage them in the fight, 
who would have to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with them and say, “‘ lieber 
Mann, geh nur zu’’—‘‘ We shall be with 
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you in the battle; we, too, are ready to 
make sacrifices for the sake of truth and 
liberty.”’ 

There followed a long and_ hearty 
applause, and it seemed as if one had only 
expressed what the majority present had 
felt all along. There was no time to stay 
and listen to speakers who got up in hot 
haste to defend the integrity of the German 
clergy, and to explain how differently the 
German Church was situated from the 
English. A few friendly words and hand- 
shake with the President was all that was 
possible, and then a rush home to catch 
the train ! 

I have since heard from Herr Schrader 
that Direktor Schmidt’s paper met with 
more opposition than agreement, and that 
no vote was taken on the resolution. 
Herr Schrader has also most kindly sent 
me a good many pamphlets to show what 
active part the Protestantenverein has 
taken in stirring up public feeling in con- 
nection with the heresy cases of the last 


few years. Prof. Pfleiderer spoke in 
defence of Dr. M. Pinker at one of these 
meetings. 


It is a fine thing to be in the midst of a 
great struggle. It is a glorious thing to 
know that one is living at a time that 
requires strong men and strong women to 
shape the future. It brings one very near 
to the Master to realise that the time has 
come for liberal religious thinkers when 
they must be ready to go and sell all they 
have and follow truth at all costs. In this 
country the struggle has been waged for 
centuries. It will end, no doubt, in the 
disestablishment of the remaining State 
Churches. The great principles of perfect 
religious liberty are no longer new to the 
British people, but in Germany these 
principles at the present day only exist in 
theory. I am told it used to be better in 
times gone by. The worst of it is that the 
power of the State (which, in Germany, 
means the bureaucracy) dominates every 
sphere. of public life. A servant of the 
State must be Protestant or Catholic; so 
must his children be. The consequence is 
that religious indifference and atheism are 
rampant among high and low. 

The Prussian Court is strictly evan- 
gelical, The Empress builds one church 
after another. The Minister of Education 
is after the Imperial heart, of the good old 
orthodox type, insisting on the teaching of 
the Catechism in the schools and promoting 
theological teachers in the Universities, not 
according to their scientific qualifications, 
but according to the degree of their 
orthodoxy. 

It is true, Harnack is at Berlin, and so is 
Pfleiderer. But exceptions confirm the 
tule. Harnack is President of the [van- 
gelischsoziale Congress, and last winter 
he made a speech on the Emperor’s 
birthday. People say that he is to follow 
Studt one day. That, no doubt, would be 
a great gain to the liberal churchmen. 
But at present Harnack takes no part in 
the great campaign for religious liberty in 


Germany. Pfleiderer does not seem even 
to attend the Protestantenverein any 
longer. 


A regeneration of the Lutheran Church 
will have to come from the new generation. 
There are brave men and true belonging 
both to the Protestantenverein and the 
Christliche Welt. They have begun to 
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speak out in public lecture-halls, if not yet 
from the pulpit. 

The time is ripe for great changes. 
can all do a little. 

I mean to go again next year, and I 
want the sympathy of al] Unitarians. 
Above all, I want practical sympathy in 
the shape of contributions to my Anglo- 
German Mission Fund, which is at present 
utterly exhausted. Advertising in Berlin 
is outrageously expensive. We have spent 
quite £25 on advertising, though two- 
thirds of that was taken in tickets. It 
would be easier, of course, to work the 
large provincial towns, but Berlin is the 
centre of it all—if you can rouse Berlin, 
half the battle is won. 

GERTRUD VON PErzoLp. 


We 


WINIFRED HOUSE 


INVALID CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
Hosrrrat Home. 


Tar annual meeting was held at Uni- 
versity Hall, Gordon-square, on Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr. G. B. Mower White, F.R.C.S., 
of the Great. Northern Hospital, presiding. 

Mr. W. B. Bryn, in presenting the 
accounts as treasurer, drew attention to 
the fact that for the first time a grant 
(£56 5s.) had been received from the 
Hospital Sunday Fund, a very welcome 
imprimatur on the good work done at the 
Home. Annual subscriptions amounted 
to £423 18s., donations to £46 16s. The 
Hospital Saturday Fund grant was £35. The 
total ordinary income was £741 10s. 2d., 
and the total expenditure £799 16s., but a 
legacy of £100 had also been received, and 
thus the accounts closed with a balance of 
£41 14s. 2d. in hand. The total cost of 
maintenance was £715 11s. 7d., that of 
management only £23 17s. 9d. Under 
maintenance the cost of provisions was 
£278 11s. 1d., and of drugs, &c., only 
£7 10s., to which the chairman pointed as a 
most admirable feature in such a nursing 
home. 

Miss Martan PritcHArD, hon. secretary, 
read the sixteenth annual report, which 
stated that 46 children had been tended 
during the year ending April 30, the average 
number of beds in use being just under 17. 
The classified list showed hip and spinal 
cases 14, rickets 6, ear disease 3, debility 
from various causes 23, And the report 
continued :— 

‘* With one exception all the hip and 
spinal cases have done well, and the chil- 
dren with rickets have derived immense 
benefit. The others, who may be classed 
together as ‘ walking ones,’ have gained 
considerably in health and strength. Only 
one case had to be returned as unsuitable, 
and another was obliged to be sent away, 
having developed whooping cough a couple 
of days after his arrival. Happily this 
malady was soon enough discovered to 
make it possible, by the help of every pre- 
caution, to prevent the disease from 
spreading. 

‘* With these few exceptions the children 
have made splendid progress, and it is 

nost gratifying to note the delight of the 
parents when they see the improvement 
in their little ones as the weekly visits 
come round. And it must not be forgotten 
that there is an important indirect influence 
effected by Winifred House ; indeed, in a 
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sense it may be called a school for mothers ; 
for Miss Hope is constantly appealed to 
in points of difficulty with regard to the 
management of children by perplexed 
parents, or in the matter of feeding them, 
&e., &c. One asked, ‘ How do you make 
those milky rice puddings that Mary likes 
so much? I could never get her to eat 
rice pudding when she was at home.’ 
Again, another wrote, ‘ Since Tom came back 
he won’t let his brother and sister behave 
badly at meals: ** they wouldn’t do that at 
Winifred House,”’ he tells them.’ And only 
a few weeks ago one mother said to the lady 
who had introduced her child into the 
Home, ‘ Willie is wonderfully improved ; 
and he is not only better in health, but he 
behaves so much better, too. You see, 
we don’t know so well as they do there 
how to manage the children ; and besides, 
we've no time to teach them good habits. 
But now that he has been taught [il do 
my best to keep him up to the mark.’ 

‘ All the workers in the Home feel that 
in this keen appreciation of their efforts, 
in that confidence and affection with which 
they are regarded by parents and children 


alike, lie both their greatest incentive 
to continued exertions and their best 
reward. 


‘* But while the report of the children 
ig eminently satisfactory, it is with great 
regret that we have to tell of some failure 
in “the health of our greatly esteemed and 
much beloved Lady ‘Superintendent, Miss 
Emma Hope. The constant and engrossing 
work, so splendidly carried on for the past 
nine years, has begun to tell upon her; and, 
under medical advice, she has been accorded 
a six months’ leave of absence. We are, 
indeed, glad to know that already there is 
a distinct improvement, and we look for- 
ward with confidence to the beginning of 
September, in the hope of welcoming her 
back to Winifred House, full of renewed 
health and vigour. 

‘‘ Only those who have an intimate 
knowledge of such work can realise to the 
full what a serious strain upon the resources 
of the Home the absence of such a Lady 
Superintendent as Miss Hope must entail. 
Happily, however, Miss Bertha Hope, who 
had received a similar training to her sister 
in the Pendlebury Hospital for Children, 
and who had already taken holiday duty for 
her last summer, was able and willing to 
step into the breach ; and the superintend- 
ence of the Home has therefore continued 
to be carried on ina most thorough and effi- 
cient manner during this difficult period.”’ 

After due acknowledgment of thanks to 
Miss Bertha Hope and to the Honorary 
Medical Officers, and a passage on finance, 
pointing out the need for more annual 
subscribers, the report went on :— 

‘The Youne Days Cot Fund con- 
tinues to bring in an annual subscription 
of £25, which is made up by readers and 
friends of that magazine, to the editor of 
which, the Rev. J. J. Wright, the Home is 
much indebted. 

‘“The Brixton Cor is still maintained 
by the teachers, scholars, and friends of 
Effra-road Church, with the addition of 
a generous subscription of £25 from an 
unknown donor. And here we cannot 


refrain from referring to the loss by death - 


of two warm sympathisers with our work 
from. that congregation, namely, Mrs. 
Frederick Nettlefold, to whois with - her 
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husband, we are indebted for the SypNEY 
Cor; and the Rev. F. W. Stanley, the 
minister of the Church. 

‘* Among the names of those interested 
in Winifred House who have this year 
passed ‘ behind the veil’ the name of Mr. 
William Colfox should specially be re- 
membered, for he represents one of the 
Jinks which bind the old work of Mrs. 
Hampson’s Home with the later activities 
connected with her Memorial Home ; 
having been a generous subscriber first to 
the one and ‘afterwards to the other, for 
the past twenty-seven years. It is pleasant 
to know that this honoured name will still 
have a place in out list, as his daughter 
has kindly promised to continue her father’s 
subscription.’’ : 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, con- 
gratulated the meeting on the excellent 
condition of the institution. As a surgeon, 
he said, he had for years been dealing 
with the kind of case they sought to 
bring back to a state of perfect health, or 
a3 nearly perfect as was possible, and he 
doubted whether any of them knew as 
well as he did what good and valuable 
work they were doing. The Home had 
his fullest sympathy. The special work 
they did could only be carried out under 
such conditions. The institution should 
not be too large, because they wanted to 
deal with cases in extreme detail, such as 
was not possible in a large institution. In 
the hespital they did what they could to 
start the child on the way to cure; then, 
after two months or so, a nursing home 
must be found, and that was where 
Winifred House came in. There the child 
could stay as long as it was getting 
any good, there was no limit of time. 
It was very gratifying that their good work 
was now recognised both by the Hospital 
Saturday and Sunday Funds. It should 
be clearly understood that their work 
was to cure cases, and he quoted with 
approval the statement of the report: 
—‘This Home is intended for invalid 
children who are recoveiing from disease, 
after treatment either in hospital or at 
home ; and who only need careful nursing, 
under medical supervision, wholesome 
food, and fresh air, in order to complete 
their restoration to health.’’ 

They ought not to aim at increasing 
the number of children passing through 
the Home each year, else they wou'd fail 
in their primary object. He noted their 
econoniical management, by which the 
annual cost of a bed was only about £47, 
including everything, whereas in a 
general hospital £70 would be a low esti- 
mate of the cost. They had every reason 
to be proud of the institution, and the 
mannet in which it was conducted. It 
was most excellent work they were doing, 
such as was done by only a few institu- 
tions, There was every reason for them 
to go on, and that the Home should 
prosper in the future as it had done in the 
past. 

Mr. A. Winson seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, 

The Rey. V. D. Davis proposed, and 
the Rev. W. L. Tucksr seconded, a reso- 
lution of thank to the officers and com- 
mittee, and their re-election. Mr. Tucker 
bore witness, as a worke> in a very poor. 
district, to the great benefit received by 


the children who went ‘o the Home, and 
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to the delight of the parents at the treat- 
nent their children received. 

Mr. T. P. Youne moved, and Miss 
Marian Pritcuarp seconded, the resolu- 
tion of thanks to the medical officers and 
staff, with best wishes for Miss Emma 
Hope’s speedy recovery. Miss Pritchard 
said she had received a letter from Miss 
Hope, who was at Seascale, in good spirits, 
and looking forward to be back again in 
September. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
moved by Dz. Urspan PritcHarp, and 
carried by acclamation, brought the meet- 
ing to a close; 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 
AnnuaL MEnTING. 


THE annual meeting of the Union was 
held last Saturday at Leeds. 

In the afternoon the Rev. CHARLES 
HarGrove presided over the business 
meeting in the Priestley Hall, and there 
was a good attendance. 

The Rev. A. H. Dotpurn, hon. sec., 
presented the report, which stated that 
much gocd work had been done, and Mr. 
G. E. Verity, the treasurer, in present- 
ing the accounts, explained that the 
expenditure of the year had exceedcd the 
income by £121, and there would have 
been a big deficit but for £350 received 
from the bazaar fund. That fund was 
rapidly diminishing, and some steps would 
soon have to be taken for increasing the 
ordinary income or cutting down expendi- 
ture. A special cemmittee had been 
appointed to’ look into the matter. He 
referred with special pleasure to the suc- 
cessful achievement at West Bowling, 
Bradford. In the course of a few weeks 
the sum of £1,320 had been raised, and a 
new church had been opened practically 
iree of debt. 

The Rey. Joun Exuis, district minister, 
presented a comprehensive report on the 
work of the aided churches, and of the 
efforts that had been made to extend the 
influence of the Unitarian Church. His 
preaching engagements on Sundays had 
been chiefly at Barnsley, Elland, and 
Huddersfield. At Harrogate, also, progress 
was being made, though the time was not 
tripe for the founding of a church there. 
The mission van had met with great suc- 
cess at Skipton, Bingley, Shipley, Heck- 
mondwike, and other places. ‘‘ The out- 
break of the New Theology controversy 
has,’’ he said, ‘‘ quickened in some of us 
a keen sense of the need for our message 
in this age, and of the great opportunity 
which is open to us for a larger share than 
ever’ in the reconstruction of religious 
thought that is now taking place.’’ 

On the motion of the CuarRMAN, se- 
conded by Mr. KR. E. Nicuotson, the 
reports were adopted. 

Mr. Grosvenor Talbot was elected pre- 
sident in the place of Mr. Henry Lupten, 
who wished to be relieved of the dutie-, 
and Mr. Lupton and Mr. G. HE. Verity 
were elected vice-presidents. Mr. J. T. 
Dodgson was appointed hon. treasurer in 
the place of Mr. Verity, and the Rev. 
A. H. Dolphin was re-elected hon. sec. 

Following the meeting there was a 


service in Mill Hill Chapel, at which a | 


sermon was preached by the Rev. A. W. 
Fox, of Todmorden. 


Pusiic Mzntine. 


In the evening a 
public meeting was 
Hall. 

Mr. Grosvenor Taupor, who presided, 
said that the difficulties which their friends 
had to encounter in their ministry were 
great and numerous. ‘Times had changed, 
the aspects of religion had changed, and 
the qualifications of their ministers had 
necessarily changed with their times and 
circumstances. Some years ago Unitarian 
ministers had to declare what their faith 
was, but he claimed that now it was 
fairly well known in all denominations 
in the country. He pleaded for more 
enthusiasm in the work of the Unitarian 
Church, and urged them to remember 
that the Christian Church need not be 
weak simply because it was situated in a 
small town. 

Fraternal greetings were extended to the 
meeting by Mr. G. W. Rayner Wood 
(Manchester), the Rev. W. Harrison (Hast 
Cheshire Christian Union), and the Rev. 
A. W. Fox (North and East Lancashire 
Unitarian Mission). 

The Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, in an 
address on “The Organisation of Our 
Work,”’ said that the question of finance 
was a difficult one, inasmuch as their 
surplus was fast disappearing, and they 
had no right to expect that another 
bazaar would be equally successful as 
their previous effort had been. But a 
still greater difficulty was the condition of 
those churches which depended upon the 
Union for support. He did not think that 
the minimum stipend of a minister should 
be fixed, but it should be varied according 
to the value of the work which he did. 
A minister’s value must depend upon the 
amount of work that the church could 
give himtedo. If the work that a church 
could provide was not such as would entitle 
the minister to a living wage, then he 
would advocate a combining of churches. 
For example, one minister might have 
charge of two congregations, or two 
ministers of three congregations, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the locality. 
They could not continue to supply one 
minister for one church, except on condi- 
tion that the church raised a very much 
larger amount than was at present the 
case. A church, he suggested, should have 
its own minister, if it raised at least two- 
thirds of his salary. 

Mrs. W. Srncvair, 
moved :— 

«That this meeting of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union rejoices in the second 
Hague Conference as an important step 
in the direction of universal goodwill and 
peace, and earnestly hopes that its delibera- 
tions may result in a further extension of 
the principles of arbitration ¢s a means 
of settling international disputes, and 
that they may lead towards a progressive 
reduction of that ever-increasing burden 
of armaments which presses so heavily on 
the nations of the world.’’ 

She said that the second Hague Con- 
ference would be stronger and much more 
representative in character than its prede- 
cessor. In 1€99 twenty-six countries were 
represented at The Hague. On the present 


largely attended 
held in the Priestley 


of Sheffield, 
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occasion, with the exceptions of Abyssinia, 


Nigeria, and Morocco, every country 
known to haye a form of government at 
all would send its delegates, numbering in 
all about 140. The first Conference had 
been disappointing in many ways, but 
great good had come out of it. It was no 
small thing to have established a per- 
manent arbitration board, as an outcome 
of which thirty-eight arbitration treaties 
had been made between different Powers. 
Unless they as Unitarians were false to 
their best traditions, unless the universal 
human brotherhood was to them but an 
empty form of words, they must see that 
no reproach was deserved by them in that 
matter. It was difficult to get people to 
listen to words of peace after the first shot 
had been fired. The moral was obvious: 
‘“Arbitrate before you fight.’*» When 
provocative speeches were made by cer- 
tain statesmen, when inflammatory articles 
appeaved in the columns of the Press, the 
true mischief-makers too often got off scot 
free. It was a pity that those who pro- 
voked the war could not fight it out. 
Times of peace would soon become little 
better than times of war, but the most 
confirmed militarist must admit the utter 
futility of that constant increase of arma- 
ments, since, as all the nations were doing 
the same, the relative position remained 
unchanged. Surely, even if they did 
not actually decrease their armies, 
the Powers might hold and mark time 
before considering any further increase. 
It should be their duty to teach the 
young that true patriotism, while it 
certainly meant love for their own 
country, did not mean ill-will towards 
other countries, and that while it might 
be a good thing to make their country so 
strong that nobody would dare to attack 
it, it would be infinitely better to make 
her so beloved that no one wished to 
do 80. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. F. 
G. Jackson, and carried unanimously. 

The Rey. C, J. SrreEr gave an address 
on the “ Church and Social Service,’’ and 
urged that the sacrifices of brotherhood 
were demanded of every member of - the 
Christian church. But there should be no 
need for them to be demanded; they 
should rather be readily and thankfully 
given by everybody who called himself a 
Christian brother. The social needs of 
the present generation were diverse, and 
their societies were so complicated that 
they could not expect any particular 
church to be continuously working in one 
particular direction socially. He regretted 
the comparative neglect of the needs of 
their own church by those men who gave 
themselves heart and soul to the life of 
the community in other ways. 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and to 
the Mill Hill Chapel congregation for their 
hospitality concluded the meeting. 


Tue June Will Hill Pulpit contains a 
sermon on “ The Fourth Gospel,’’ the 
fifth of the series by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove on “ Thirty Years’ Changes of 
Religious Thought.’’ The text refers 
to the Transfiguration, and the sermon 
shows- in a striking manner how in the 
fourth Gospel we. see Jesus transfigured 
in the faith of his disciples. 1s 
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Blackburn (Welcome Meeting). — The 
Rev. E. W. Sealy, M.A., has been welcomed as 
the minister of the newly formed Unitarian 
Church in Blackburn. He seceded recently 
from the Church of England, having Jast held a 
curacy at St. Chad’s, Devonport, where he had 
charge for seven years of a mission, and was 
known as ‘‘the People’s Parson.” He served 
on the Devonport Board of Guardians and on 
the Distress Committee. The welcome meeting 
at Blackburn was held on Saturday, June 15, 
and was very largely attended. In addition to 
a number of neighbouring Unitarian ministers, 
there were four ministers of other denominations 
present, Congregational, Baptist, UnitedMethodist, 
and Swedenborgian, while two others wrote send- 
ing fraternal greetings, Mr. G.W. Pemberton, who 
presided, offered a very cordial welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sealy, and spoke with hope and 
courage of the future. The Rev. T. P. Sped- 
ding, Mr. Thomas Harwood, the Revs. R. T. 
Herford, C. Travers, J. M. Whiteman, and J. 
H. Weatherall and Mr. H. Pilling, all joined 
heartily in the welcome, as did the Rev. F. 
Hibbert, of the Chapel-street Congregational 
Church, the Rev. J. Farquhar, of the Montague- 
street Baptist Church, the Rev. W. H. Faulkner 
of the Regent-street United Methodist Free 
Church, and the Rey. Mark Rowse of the Sweden- 
borgian Church. The presence of these brethren 
was very cordially acknowledged by several 
speakers as marking a happy breaking down of 
old sectarian animosities and distrust, and they 
spoke with equal frankness and goodwill of the 
sympathy which might unite them and their 
common ground in social efforts and work for 
the kingdom of God. Mr. Sealy expressed his 
grateful thanks for the hearty welcome he had 
received, and the cordial speeches. He con- 
trasted the anxiety through which he had 
passed, and the joy he experienced in the freer 
conditions in which he now breathed. He 
gratefully acknowledged the presence of his 
brother ministers, and especially those of other 
churches, who had defied criticism and joined in 
that meeting. He believed he was absolutely at 
one with them in the way they looked at the 
churches. The churches were for the further- 
ance of the kingdom of God and of righteous- 
ness, The singing of the “ Doxology”’ and tho 
Benediction brougit this notable meeting to a 
close. 

Bristol: Lewins Mead Domestic Mission 
(Appointment).—Mr. Thomas Graham, of 
Todmorden, has received a unanimous invitation 
to become the Missionary, and he has accepted, 
and begins his work in July. He succeeds Mrs. 
Broadrick, who has retired on account of her 
health. A Todmorden newspaper says: “The 
town will shortly be the poorer by the removal 
to Bristol of Mr. Graham, one of its most 
worthy and respected citizens. For many 
years he has been closely and actively identified 
with all local movements whicn had for their 
object the educational, social, and moral 
advancement of the people. The Unitarian 
Church and Sunday-schoo!l will feel his removal 
the most keenly. There he has filled positions 
of responsibility which are only bestowed upon 
men who-can be trusted, and he has never 
belied the confidence reposed in him. His 
influence for good has radiated far beyond the 
limits of his own community, and it is not too 
much to say that other religious bodies in the 
district will feel that they are*sustaining a loss 
as well as the Unitarians. Wo wish him every 
success in his new sphere of labour.”’ 

Carlisle. — Sunday-school anniversary ser- 
vices were held last Sunday. Addresses to children 
and parents were given by the Rev. A. Thornhill 
at morning and afternoon service, and in the 
evening Mr. Haig’s cantata, the ‘Story of 
Joseph,** was admirably rendered by the choir 
and elder boys and girls of the school. The 
services were very well attended, over a hun- 
dred and forty being present in the evening. 
The collections for the school fund amounted to 
£2 10s. ‘he school is thriving with an average 
attendance of over one hundred, and the constant 
addition of new children. 

Cribyn.—On Sunday, June 9, there passed 
away in her 84th year Mrs, Jenkins, of Mynach 
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Villa. She belonged to a familymost of whose mem- 


bers have for generations been strongsupporters of | 


the Unitarian movement in Cardiganshire; and 
she, herself, was one of the most enthusiastic and 
generous of them all. She was a member of the 
Capelygroes congtegation, having been admitted 
in her 19th year—about 65 years ago. Her 
removal will cause a wide gap in the life of the con- 
gregations at Capelygroes and Cribyn, of both of 
which she continued a strong supporter to the 
end. She was ever to the fore in everything 
pertaining to their welfare; and her house was 
always open to receive ministers and others 
when visiting the neighbourhood. The inter- 
ment at Capelygroes was very largely attended, 
the service being conducted by the Revs. D. 
Evans, R. C. Jones, and J. Davies. 
Dudley.—Successful trust fund services were 
conducted on Sunday last, the preacher being 
Dr. John Ewart, of Stourbridge. An augmented 
cho.r made the inusical part of the service very 
effective) giving an admirable rendering in the 
evening of Gounod’s ‘‘Sing Praises unto the 
Lord.” z : 
Gicssop.—The church anniversary services 
were held last Sunday, when thse Rev. Frank 
Walters, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, officiated in 
the afternoon and evening. The scholars and 
members of the congregation marched in pro- 
cession through the town before the afternoon 
service, and sang hymns in front of the houses 
of friends of the congregation, and for an in- 
valid who had been confined to her bed for 
many years. There were crowded congregations, 
very good Singing, inspiring sermons, and the 
collection amounted to £590 5s, 2d., which was 
an increase over previous years’ offertories. 
Halstead.—A flower service was held at the 
Free Christian Church on Sunday, conducted by 
the Rey. P. E, M. Edwards. The church band 
played suitable selections and led the singing. 
London: 
Sunday Collection amounted to £230 3s. 
London: George’s-row Mission.— Mrs. 
Enfield opened the sale of work in the school- 
room of the Mission on Tuesday afternoon, in 
aid of the ‘ George’s-row Conference Fund.” 
The stalls were well furnished with goods pro- 
vided very largely by the womenof the Mothers’ 
Meeting; and other members of the Mission, in 
fact, the whole effort was due to their own 


happy thought, and sprang from their desire to_ 


raise a fund to enable their minister, the Rev. 
FP. Summers, to attend the International Con: 
ference at Boston. Mrs. Enfield, who was 
introduced by Mrs. Carter (though no introduc- 
tion, as she said, was needed), expressed her 
great pleasure in being there and in the work 
they had all done for so good an object. She 
hoped their effort would be abundantly successful, 
and when Mr. Summers came back from Boston, 
he must tell them all about it. A vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Enfield, moved by Mr. H. Sims, 


and seconded by Councillor R. Shaw, was very. 


cordially passed, and the sale began. ‘The total 
amount taken was £33 9s. 6d. 
London Sunday-school Seciety.—One of 


the happiest of annual gatherings at Essex 


Hall is the aggregate meeting of elder scholars: 


from the London schools for a united seryice. 
This was held last Sunday afternoon, under very 
pleasant weather conditions, and there were over 
400ischolars present, representing fifteen of the 
schools. The Rev. F. K. Freeston conducted 
the service, and gave an address on ‘“ Honour,”’ 
with the thougkt of which he coupled “love of 
the brethren’? and ‘‘reverence.” Mr. John 
Harrison presided at the organ, and at the piano 
for the anthem, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
sung by the voices from one of the schools. The 
four hymns _were sung with right good will. 
Oldbury. — Sunday - school anniversary 
services were held on June 9, the morning 
preacher being the Rev. C. M. Wright, of the 
Old Meeting Church, Birmingham. In the 
afternoon Mr. W. J. Cross, of Handsworth, gave 
an address to the children, and in the evening 
the Rey. W. G. Topping preached. The hymns 
were to be repeated last Sunday, when Mr, 


George Thomlinson, of Leeds, who has been” 


conducting a temperance mission in the town, 
was announced to preach. 

Rawtenstall (Appeointment).—The Rev. 
D. Rhoslwyn Davies has accepted an invitation 
to the Bank-street Unitarian Church in succes- 
sion to the Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, and is ex- 
pected to commence his duties on July 7. The 
congregation has just lost one of its oldest and 
most respected members in the death of Mrs. 
Goulding, who was connected with the old 


Essex Church.—The Hospital: 
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chapel, and had helped to build up and support 
the present chapel from its foundation in 1853. 
Her first husband was Mr. Henry Whitaker, 
who was seoretary of the church for many years, 
and was a descendant of the Rev. Richard 
Whitaker, the first minister of the old chapel in 
1757. Latterly Mrs. Goulding had shown her 
sympathy and activity in the good work by 
undertaking the office of secretary of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, which post she held for over eight 
years. She was in her 78th year. 

South Shields.—On Sunday, June 9, anni- 
versary services were conducted at Unity Church 
by the Rev. W.H.Lambelle, of Middlesbrough, 
and on Wednesday, June 12, the annual tea 
took place, at which visitors from Newcastle, 
Byker, and Gateshead were present, After tea 
a public meeting was held in the church. Mr. 
A. Robinson occupied the chair, and an inspir- 
ing address on ‘‘The Kingdom of Man” was 
given by Rev. F. Walters, of Newcastle. Another 
address by the Rev. G. A. Ferguson, of Gates- 
head, was on ‘*Mr. Campbell and his book.” 
Ald. Affleck, of Gateshead, and others also 
spoke. =: 

Stockton.—On Sunday, June 9, services in 
connection with the 219th anniversary of the 
church were conducted by the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, of Gee Cross, who preached morning 
and evening to large congregations. The 
annual conyersazione was held on Monday 
evening, when the Mayor of Stockton (Ald. 
Harrison) presided over a Jarge assembly. ‘The 
minister, Rev. R. H. Maister, Ald. Green, Mr. 
W. J. Watson, and other friends took part in 
the proceedings, The recent Sunday-school 
anniversary services were’ conducted by Rev. 
A. G. Peaston, of Barnard Castle, and were well 
attended by the teachers and scholars. The 
annual entertainment on behalf of the funds of 
the school established a record as to the number 
present and the financial result. ‘Our Guild” 
brought ifs session to a close by giving a 
“‘social”’’ for the benefit of the church funds, 

Swansea.—In memory of two frequent 
worshippers at the Unitarian Church, Messrs. 
David Davies and J. 8. Johns, who both passed 
away last week, the organist on Sunday evening 
played the Dead March in ‘‘ Saul.” 
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SUNDAY, June 23. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Anruur 
Hory. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jussn HirrErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
‘ll and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuexur, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Hfira-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. E. Saveur Hicks, M.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.20, Rev. Epagar Daryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church. Wellesley-road, 
Il, Rey. W. J. Jupp, Midsummer Service 
for Young People; 7, Miss Lucy Morzanp, 

. * The Children of the Nation.’ 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Ussex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Gottanp, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. Hunry Rawurnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CaartesworRtTu. 

Ilford Assembly Room, Broadway, 
GEORGE WARD- 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 
D, Bats; 7, Mr. H. G. CuanceLuor. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
‘Rey. F. Hanxryson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1J, Mr. Epvwarp CAaPLEToN ; 
7, Rev. CHArites Ropgr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. W. W. CayNnowETH 
Popz. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

. J. Page Hopvrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnel 

‘Green, 7, Rev. GorDon Coorrr, M.A. 


7, Mr. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. 
SUMMERS. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 

and 7, Rev. Frrtx Tayzor. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsuaLL; 7, Mr. Howarp CapPLETon. 


11.15 


Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Epcar 


NoEL; 6.30, Rev. Guorcr CarrEr. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. Jamzms HArwoop, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
GEeorck CritcHLey, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mumuury. 5 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweELn. 

Bracxeoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropmrr McGun. 

BuacKpoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 


‘ BourNzeMouTH, Unitarian Church, West Hiil- 


road, ll and 6.30, Rey. C. C. Cor. 
BraDFoRD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerupia JONES. 
Baiauton, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Praimsttny Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GeorcE STREET, 

CaNntTEeERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smiraz. 

CueEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenxry Evans. 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvever, B.A, 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Dr. B. C. Guosn, M.A. 

HorsHamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J.J. MartrEn, - 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. JonN 
Eur. 

LrrozsteR, Freo Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GeRTRUD von PrrzoLp. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ennusr PARRY. 

LiverpooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK, 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RogvErtTs. 

LivERPOoL, Ulict-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opcers, B.A. 

Marpstonz, Narl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. 
P. Jacxs, M.A. 

PorrsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMES Burton, M.A. 

PorrsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarEoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 

Rey. OrrwELL Brxns. 

Snvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rey. F. TEaspaLn REEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
J. Streer, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WinLIAM AGAR. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Sourueort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connog, B.D. 


11 and 6.45, 


“The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pore Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


ia Wi. moh 
Gilby, wh oles onk, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY ; LONDON, W.C. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanios’ Institute, Dudiey- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


——$—_- $= - 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
H. Vance, B.D. 
ie siege Ce Meties 
WALES. 
ABEBYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. Joun Wa. Brown, 
Mertuyr Typrin, Thomas-street, 11 and 6, Rev. 
8. Burrows. 
oe 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
CAPETOWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Baumrorts. 


WISS CONDUCTED TOUR. 
TEN DAYS, £5 5s. 

Seven days’ full board and residense, good 
hotel, above Vevey, overlooking Lake Geneva. 
Additional time at 53. per day. Railway to and 
from Switzerland, 2nd class ; 1st class on Boat. 
Parties leave London, vid Paris, July 12 and 
August 9 ;also September 6. Partly Vegetarian 
party. Railway Ticket good for 25 days. Full 
particulars, S. BayLry, Parkstone, Dorset. 


ATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


A SUMMER MERTING for the STUDY 
OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS AND SOCIAL 
DUTIES will be held at Manchester College, 
Oxford, July 8th to 13th. Morning lectures, 
evening conferences, afternoon excursions. 

For full particulars early application should 
be made to Miss ©. Girrins, Salisbury-road, 
Leicester. 


Bee STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON, 


The ANNIVERSARY SERVICES in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school will be held 
on Sunday, June 23rd,1907. Morning, 10.30 ; 
evening, 6.30. Preacher: Rev. W. G. TARRANT, 
B.A., of London. Im the afternoon at 2.30 
there will be a Scholars’ Service, conducted by 
Rev. A. Le Marcuant, B.A., of Mawdsley 
Street Congregational Church, Bolten. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU aims to 
bring together Congregations needing 
Ministers and Ministers desiring a fresh 
charge. The Membership Roll of the Fellow- 
ship includes 153 Ministers, and is increasing 
annually. Congregations are invited to com- 
municate with the Rev. J. CrowrHpr Hirst 
Gateacre, Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the 
Bureau. 
CHARLES Ropu, President of the 
C. J. SrREET, Hon. Seeretary J Fellowship. 


NUMBER OF HYMN BOOKS 


(N.M.) to dispose of.—M. Dawson, 55, 
Stamford-road, Mossley. 


HEAUTIFUL, exquisitely produced, 
Irish Dress, Costume, Blouse, &c., Linen, 

in all latest fashionable colours. Direct from 
Hourron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. From 73d. yard. 
Orders from all over Europe already received 


MARRIAGES. 
GODFREY—WARREN-—On June 15, at the 
Unitarian Church, Lewisham, by the Rev. 
George Critchley, B.A., Walter Hindes 
Godfrey, of Carteret Street, S.W., to 
Gertrude Mary, younger daughter of 
Alexander Grayston Warren, of Catford. 
Reep—J upson.—On June 12,at the Unitarian 
Free Church, Horwich, Lanes., by the Rev. 
S. Thompson, the Rev. C. E. Reed, of Ring- 
wood, to Cicely May Judson, of Horwich. 


DEATHS. 

Crook.—On June 13, at The Clough, Heaton, 
Bolton, Joshua Crook, in his 80th year. 
Tuterred at Tonge Cemetery on Monday, 
June 17. 

WricHt.—On June 18, at 12, Pulteney-street, 
Bath, Elizabeth, daughter of the late R. J. P.. 
Wright, of 1, Clapton-square, N.E., in the 
80th year of her age. Associate of the 
Clewer Sisterhood. R.I.P. ; 
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OLLECE, 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting upon the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 

THE ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in connec- 
tion with the CLOSING of the SESSION will take 
place at the College on TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 
The Rev. Purrte H. Wicxsrrrp, M.A., will 
deliver the Address to the Students at 11.30 a.m, 
The Annual Meeting of the Trustees will be held 
at 3.30 p.m, 

A Valedictory Religious Service will be held 
in the College Chapel at 8 p.m. The Farewell, on 
behalf of the College, will be given by the 
Principat, and the Welcome into the Ministry by 
the Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, of Nottingham, 

A, H. WortHineton, B.A. 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester ; 
Rey, Henny Gow, B.A,, 
3, John-street, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W., 


Secs. 


—»— 
Ca HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
J  anpd BoaRDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
AiguHGate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Liut1an Tausort, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Haaltbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply to the Heap MIsrREss. 


Wie SCHOOL,NANTWICH 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


will be held at the Schoo}, on Tuesday, July 2. 
—For particulars of this and of admission 
on the FOUNDATION, apply to the Heap 
MASTER. 


QGECULAR EDUCATION. 


A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are ; 

The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
ideal surroundings, and by a well studied 
dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaption of method to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply 
Miss CLARK, 
Coombe Hill School, 
WESTERHAM, KENT. 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP BXAMINATION. 


C LAYESMORE SCHOOL, 
PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


TWO MAJOR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable 
for three years, of the annual value of fifty 
guineas; and TWO MINOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the annual value of thirty guineas, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examin- 
ation to be he'd from July 25 to 27, 1907. 
These Scholarships are awarded in accordance 
with a scheme which is to a great extent based 
upon the system of “ Interview ” and Examin- 
ation adopted for entrance to the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne.— For entry forms and 
further particulars apply to The Bursar, 
Clayeemore School, Pangbourne, Berka. 


N ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Pianoforte Method, gives PIANOFORTE 
LESSONS.—36, Parkhill-road, N.W. 
es whose girls attend Edgbaston 
High School in mornings, and have 
governess to supervise home-work in after- 
noons, would like to have another girl to Jivs 
with her.—For terms and references apply, 
M., InquirER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


OXFORD. 


Board and Residence, 


cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. 


music, &c. Through trains from Paddington 


weekly, Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


Apartments facing the sea; 


BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


MENTS, or would Let Furnished. 


Terrace. 


View), 3, ALBANY Roapb, SoUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 


Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 


considered,” 


literature, make it an ideal house. 
at the variety of food. 
Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


BRISTOL. 


links near. 
boat and rail to places of historical interest. 


Visitors. 
Warren. 


Quiet rest and medical care. 


Delightful rambles and walks. 
fishing, and boating. 
apply Medical Superintendent. 


a Semi-detached House. 


K 


sea ; golf links. 


43, Newmarket-road, Norwich. 


(TEMPERANCE), 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opyosite the British Museum, 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 


& HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
s throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious B 
4 Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
fs Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout, Bed-& 
# rooms from 25. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and & 
ga Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge & 
By for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
# §€©6and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, 
| ‘Telegraphic Address: “'Thackeray,” London. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LONECGN: 


Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institutios. 

Central. Homelike. Beds from Is. 64. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 20 ysars 
of its existence, 


oe 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
; First-clags 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Ses View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


ry EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
and 
Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, ene batbing, 


Midlands, and the North. From £1 i5s, 0d. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAmM- 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
Ss 
view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 


NHE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 


Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 


Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
We were amazed 


ENLEY GROVE, HENLEAGHE, 


Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
Splendid centre for excursions by 


MNHE“ CLIFFS HEALTH RESORT,” 

near Folkestone, receives Patients and 
The house overlooks the sea and 
Pre- 
scribed dietary (including uric-acid-free diet). 
Large private grounds; golf, tennis, billiards, 
Sea bathing, 
For prospectus and terms 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 
3 Reception, 
6 Bedrooms, Bath h. and c., Kitchen and other 
offices, Bicycle Shed. Easy access country and 
Terms according to length of 
tenancy ; less for Juneand July.—Miss Macg, 


i This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE = 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
- VACANT AND WANTED 


— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for afew YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

uired, ‘erm of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Linited, Witton, Birmingham, 


Wea post as COMPANION 

HOUSEKEEPER, or Companion Help, 
where maids are kept. Experienced.—Apply, 
F., clo Mrs. Atkins, Hollycroft House, 
Hinckley, near Leicester. 


It 


(\rn CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
) ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
0. | 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chawman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart.. J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. dupes, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE, 
F.S.1. Miss Orme. 
STepuHHN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. | 

10 years. 12 years, | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years, 
I- 10/018 41015 6] 014 21 0191. 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager, 


“MMHE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Mauchester. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
—$—$< 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essexz-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ oa. a. 
PER PAGE ce Ae Ae OOO 
Haur-Pace .. se 3h Osc) 
Per CoLumMn... ons Ree PORED, 
INCH IN COLUMN .. Aaa Obes eee 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Birtha, Marriages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 wcrds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 

RR RR RL TN IE TT 

All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER (0 
be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street,Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remitiance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Tadeate: Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 

EYWoOoD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. 
Manchrster (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, June 22, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—+e— 


Tsis week has been saddened for us by 
the repeated news of the death of valued 
friends. Mr. A. W. Worthington, J.P., of 
Stourbridge, had been for some time in 
failing health, but his death on Monday 
afternoon came suddenly, thus ending a 
long life of most unassuming, faithful ser- 
vice. In the fellowship of our churches 
he was perhaps best known as one of the 
original secretaries of the National Con- 
ference, and secretary from the first of 
the Sustentation Fund. For the past more 
than twenty years he had lived at Stour- 
bridge, the scene also of his first “ministry, 
and held a place there inthe public life of the 
district from which he will be sadly missed. 
To our friend, the Rev. B. Kirkman Gray, 
the summons also came very suddenly, on 
Sunday afternoon, Of him, Mr. Wick- 
steed speaks in. connection with the 
work of the National Conference Union for 
Social Service. In Tue Inquirer he had 
long given us constant help, and we owed 
much to his earnest spirit and deep human 
sympathies in the record of many efforts 
of social progress. Mr. Gray, who was 
trained for the Congregational ministry, 
and held two brief pastorates in that Con- 
nection, served from 1894 onwards as a 
Unitarian minister, and for four years 
gave-himself to the work of the Bell- 
street Domestic Mission, Marylebone. 
Latterly he had been a lecturer in the 
London School of Economics, and two 
years ago published his “History of 
English Philanthropy from the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries to the taking of 
the First Census.” Both of Mr. Worth- 
ington and Mr. Gray we hope to have 
a fuller memorial notice next week. 
Another friend,whose loss will be very keen- 
ly felt at Norwich, is Miss Clark, to whom 


also, with the same swiftness as to those 
other two, the call came on Monday after- 
noon, at the house of Mrs. Mottram, her 
nearest friend. Miss Clark, who had for 
many years a school for girls in Norwich, 
was a woman cf beautiful and noble 
nature, whose influence was widely and 
deeply felt. She gave untiiing service for 
many years in connection with the Octagon, 
as morning superintendent in the Sunday- 
school, in the Young People’s Guild, the 
Girls’ Friendly Circle, and in other ways. 
There are many who will rise up to call 
her blessed. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Str,—The summer meeting at Oxford of 
the Union for Social Service has already 
been announced in your columns for July 
8 to 13. The arrangements had been made 
by our devoted secretary, Mr. Kirkman 
Gray, in conjunction with Miss Gittins, 
and, in spite of his precarious health, he 
was looking forward confidently to attend- 
ing and taking part in the proceedings. 
Now we hear of his death, and not only 
mourn the loss of a zealous colleague, but 
feel that a spirit of rare purity and beauty 
has been withdrawn from our counsels. 
Arrangements as to lectures will be made 
as soon as may be, and the necessary 
changes will be duly announced, and all 
will go on, so far as possible, as it had been 
planned by Mr. Gray. We must all feel 
that the best tribute we can at the moment 
pay to his memory is to give vigour and 
life to the last piece of work to which he 
set his hand. 

The formal part of our proceedings can 
be set out as a programme, but the real 
value of our meetings will depend upon 
those who attend them. We, the officers, 
look to them for guidance and suggestion 
as to the future, and it is rather in the 
informal conferences than in the set 
lectures that we look for lasting fruits. 
All who have attended any similar gather- 
ings must feel that the presence together 
day by day of a band of friends united by 
common sympathies and under the shadow 
of a common idea brings thoughts, experi- 
ences, and impressions of lasting signifi- 
cance. Day by day the sense of union 
grows, and the common purpose gathers 
strength and clarifies itself. We have 
purposely refrained from overloading the 
days with stated lectures, in order to give 
this collective life room in which to grow, 
and we appeal to those in all our congrega- 
tions who have the aims of the Union at 
heart to bring their knowledge and their 
perplexities alike into the common stock. 

Puitie H. WicksTEED. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 

Tue May anniversaries of our religious 
fellowship in the United States have come 
and gone. Once more our Unitarian tribes 
have assembled at their denominational 
Zion for worship and conference, and to 
hear reports concerning the year’s activi- 
ties and results. In point of numbers and 
general interest the meetings averaged well 
with those of other years. We are not a 
very demonstrative folk, and the Boston 
environment is not especially favourable 
to enthusiasm. Still, there were moments 
when the monotony of committee reports 
and the chill New England reserve were 
happily broken into by a display of real 
spontaneous feeling, as when tribute was 
paid to the efficient and successful labours 
of our devoted and modest Field Secretary 
for New England, William Channing 
Brown, in leading the movement to double 
this year the financial contribution to the 
missionary funds of the American Unit- 
arian Association. At the initiative of a 
few ardent young ministers, and some- 
what against the judgment of the denomin- 
ational leaders, this endeavour was made. 
Once launched, however, all worked 
heartily for it, and the sum first indicated 
—$150,000—was raised in full by the 
churches and generous individual givers. 
It is hoped that an average of $100,000 
annually may hereafter be attained. 

Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Dean of the new 
Unitarian School for the Ministry at 
Berkeley, California, gave an interesting 
and cheering account of the growth of his 
institution. 

The topic of ministerial salaries, relief 
funds, and pensions was also much dis- 
cussed in public and private gatherings, 
and steps were taken towards some solution 
of the financial problems of our clerical 
life. Another meeting of great interest 
was that at which interdenominational 
greetings were brought us by representa- 
tives of the Orthodox Congregational, 
Universalist, Quaker, and Christian bodies. 
Professor Fenn’s paper on the ministry, 
read to the clergy in King’s Chapel, touched 
high-water mark. Through all the week 
there were many references to the ap- 
proaching International Congress of reli- 
gious liberals in Boston. There is a glad 
expectancy in all hearts concerning its 
promise and importance to our liberal 
cause. In this East and West, North and 
South, seem to share. The writer, as 
executive secretary of the congress, has 
recently made a missionary journey 
through the West in its interest, speaking 
in some twelve cities and college towns. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Madison, 
&ec., were visited in turn. Everywhere 
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there was a display of warm interest, and 
many pledges to attend the Congress next 
September. Letters from the South tell of 
an unusual stir caused by the announce- 
ment of our international meetings. Over 
a hundred of our American . women’s 
societies have been studying all winter the 
story of liberal religion in European and 
other foreign countries. Over three hun- 
dred addresses on this theme have been 
made by the writer, by Dr. 8. A. Eliot, Dr. 
Crooker, Revs. J. T. Sunderland, F. C. 
Southworth, J. F. Meyer, Professor Rau, 
and other speakers, to alliances, clubs, and 
conferences, while our denominational 
journals have contained much valuable 
matter on the subject. 

The local committee is delighted to 
learn that so large a delegation is coming 
from Great Britain. The more the better. 
The delegations from Continental European 
nations are not large, but very impressive 
by the intellectual and moral weight 
of their representatives. Professor Otto 
Pfleiderer is to deliver in October a course 
of lectures in German at the Harvard 
Theological School, and the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft, of Boston, under the presi- 
dency of Professor Miinsterberg, of Har- 
vard, is preparing to give him a splendid 
reception at our leading hotel, the Somer- 
set. Itis hoped that other of our German- 
speaking delegates will be able to remain, 
over and participate in this occasion. 
The French, Hungarian, Scandinavian, and 
Dutch delegates will also receive social 
courtesies, so far as their time-permits. 

But it is to England we look for our 
chief foreign constituency. It is our 
desire and hope to have every British 
clerical delegate occupy a Boston or 
suburban pulpit on September 22, and 
thus personally participate in the opening 
of the Congress. The Secretary of the 
Congress will be at the Unitarian head- 
quarters in Boston all summer to greet 
any delegates who may make an early 
appearance. 

The present summer is an unusually cool 
one—almost cold. This does not negative 
a sudden transition to great heat; but it 
will be well to be prepared for both 
climatic contingencies. 

A day recently spent at Niagara Falis 
renewed the impressions of former visits. 
Since both banks of the river at this point 
have been made Government property and 
opened freely to the public, the park-like 
surroundings and relief from greedy ex- 
ploitation add much to the sublimity and 
beauty of this great spectacle of nature. 
But the tumultuous rush and awful roar of 
the cataract are too overpowering for a 
long stay. A single day suffices to enable 
the active visitor to see the falls from every 
point of view, especially if he avails himself 
of the coupon tickets ($1.50) sold on the 
trains and at the stations, which provide 
a carriage drive to desirable points of view 
and an electric-car ride down the gorge on 
the American and back by the Canadian 
side. The trip (60 c.) in the staunch little 
steamer Maid of the Mist along the verge 
of the descending mass of waters should be 
taken for its awe-inspiring impressions. 
Those not averse to discomfort may enter 
the Cave of the Winds, under the American 
Falls ($1.00). An imexpensive lunch and 
a few (hideous) souvenirs complete the 
necessary expense of the visit, unless one 
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prefers to spend the night at a hotel| over which Mr. Frothingham will preside, 


instead of on the sleeping-car. But the 
memories of the visit will be golden for 
the rest of one’s life. 

Visitors to New York City will find 
pleasant welcome at the Unitarian Head- 
quarters at 104, Hast Twentieth-street, in 
the rear of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
where Rev. Geo. H. Badger, the Unitarian 
Secretary for the Middle States, or his 
representatives, will be glad to receive 
them. The Unitarian headquarters in 
Philadelphia are at 102, South Twelfth- 
street, and the Chicago office is at 175, 
Dearborn-street, with Rev. W. M. Backus 
in charge. 

The Second Bulletin of the Boston 
Congress has appeared as a supplement in 
the American and British Unitarian 
journals. A German version has been 
issued as a supplement by the Protestanten- 
blait, of Berlin, and Die Christliche Welt, of 
Marburg. Another in French has ap- 
peared in the Protestant, of Paris, and La 
Vie Nouvelle, of Montauban, as well as the 
Dutch organ, Herverming. This, with a 
large private distribution and many Press 
notices at home and abroad, assures a 
large advertisement of the Congress 
throughout the world. 

Professor Montet and Revs. E. Rochat 
and L. Maystre, of Geneva, together with 
Rev. Tony Andre, of Florence, form a 
congenial party which sails from Genoa on 
August 22, and intends visiting New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Hudson River, 
Niagara, the St. Lawrence, and Canadian 
points ere they turn their faces towards 
the Congress. Our Dutch friends come by 
a Rotterdam steamship. 

Thirteen countries have now appointed 
delegates to our session in Boston. 

An interesting figure at the Congress will 
be Abbe A. Houtin, whose illuminating 
and brave books, ‘‘ La Question Biblique 
au XXe Siécle,’? ‘‘ L’Americanisme,’’ 
‘* Tia Crise du Clergé,’’ &c., ‘have been 
promptly placed on the Roman Index. 
He will treat of the New Catholic Move- 
ment at the Congress. 

Another visitor of note will be Dr. Max 
Fischer, of St. Mark’s Church, Berlin, 
recently the object of synodal persecution 
on account of an address he gave at the 
1904 meeting of the Protestantenverein. 

The Harvard theological department 
is about to issue a quarterly called The 
Harvard Theolagical Review, Professors 
Fenn, Ropes, and G. H. Moore will direct 
the publication of the quarterly, which 
will not appear until next January. The 
purpose of the magazine is to record and 
comment on theological intelligence of 
current interest. It will be partially 
supported by the endowment of the late 
Mildred Everett, daughter of the late Dean 
Everett, of the Harvard Theological School, 
and editor of The New World, whose 
discontinuance was so much regretted by 
our liberal fellowship. 

The late visit of the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
of Oxford, editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
was most welcome to his many friends in 
the United States, who have learned to 
love him a3 a man and prize him as a 
scholar. 

The Rey. Paul R. Frothingham and Mrs. 
Frothingham will soon be on their vacation 
visit to Hurope, returning in time for the 
National Conference session in Boston, 


President S. A. Eliot, of the Unitarian 
Association, has taken a summer home not 


far from Boston, so as to be within reach — 


for consultation with regard to Congress 
affairs. 


The sudden death of -our English-— 


American fellow-worker, the Rev. John 
Cuckson, came to us as a great surprise 
and shock. Fora year past he had seemed 
to be in failing health, but kept up his 
usual stint of work and flow of spirits. He 
was a man of sterling qualities of character, 
manly independence, and as a preacher, 
both in the literary form of his discourses 
and their electric delivery, had few equals 
in our liberal pulpit. We shall miss him 
greatly, especially in the Ministerial Union, 
of which he was the president at the time 
of his death. 
Cuartes W.,WENDTE. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL, BOSTON, 
U.S.A. 

Tue following ministers have booked 
their berths with Messrs. Thos. Cook & 
Son. Several are going by way of New 
York, others to Canada, and a number 
direct to Boston. They are travelling by 
upwards of twenty different steamboats. 
The Ivernia, which sails on September 3, 
will carry the largest number of inter- 
national passengers—25. 
Bowie, W. Copeland Petzold, G. von 


Constable, B. C. Pollard, J. C. 
Cooper, G. Pope, W. W. C. 
Davis, J. Tyssul Price, W. G. 
Davis, V. D. Rawlings, H. 
Dolphin, A. H. Roberts, H. D. 
Dunkerley, T. . Robinson, T. 
Edwards, T. E. M. Roper, C. 

Ellis, J. Ruddle, J. 
Evans,. HE. D. P. Scott, M. R. 
Evans, E. G. Shanks, W. R. 
Forrest, James Smith, H. Bodell 
Haigh, J. L. Spedding, T. P. 
Hankinson, F. Stead, J. EH. 
Harris, Wilfred Street, C. J. 


Harvey-Cook, -C. 
Hicks, E. Savell 


Summers, F. 
Tarrant, W. G. 


Hirst, J. C. Tayler, H. 8. 
Holmshaw, W. Taylor, Felix 

Hurn, A. @ Thomas, A. Hermann 
Jenkins, T. J. Thomas, T. Arthur 
Jones, E. Ceredig Travers, C. 

Kelly, J. A. Tucker, W. L. 
Lambelle, W. H. Voysey, Ei. A. 


McDowell, J. Webster, A. 


Parry, A. E. Wright, C. M. 
Paxton, T: Wright, J. J. 
Peach, C. Wrigley, I. 


Pearson, J. A. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF NoN-SuB- 
SCRIBING MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS 
or Lonpon anpd THE SovuTH-HAsSTERN 
Countins.—The Rev. John F. Parmiter, 
who desires to enter the ministry in this 
province, has satisfied the Advisory Com- 
mittee of this Assembly as to his character 
and personal fitness, Signed: W. Blake 
Odgers (chairman), James Harwood (secre- 
tary). Norr.—All matters other than 
character and personal fitness are left for 
the sole consideration of each individual 
congregation. 

We have another letter from the Rev. 
H. D. Roberts, in reply to Mr. Whitaker, 
on ‘‘An Urgent Problem,’’ but it must 
wait till next week. 


JUNE 29, 1907. 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Iv was necessary, of course, to visit my 
parishes. I already called them mine in 
thought, and felt that I should always 
hold them dear, whether I found it possible 
to become their minister or not. I suppose 
a lady never feels quite indifferent to. a 
man who has asked, albeit unsuccessfully, 
for her hand. The day which I first pro- 
posed turned out to be one on which a 
Landesgemeinde was to be held—an assem- 
bling of all the burghers of a government 
district for the adoption or rejection of 
laws—and, much as I should have liked 
to see it, I thought it better to choose a 
quieter Sunday for my visit. 

The coach left Samaden at 6.40 a.m. A 
peasant woman, travelling without any 
head-dress, for whom I opened the door, 
- thanked me with an accent which had no 
taint of Schwitzerditsch. I thought 
she was travelling down the Unterengadin 
(for passengers to the Munstertal are rare) 
and did not attempt to converse with her. 
One place remained vacant, and the fourth 
was taken by a soldier. Another travelled 
in the extra coach. They were returning 
from strike duty at St. Moritz. Six 
hundred Italian masons had marched away, 
three days before, over the Maloja. When 
the strike was at its height my pupils and 
i had the Realschule all to ourselves, 
and were guarded bya military patrol. All 
the regular masters had been called out for 
special service, and on one occasion the 
headmaster of the school happened to bein 
the squad which was detached to guard it. 
As for the dispute itself, the demands of the 
men were not unreasonable; a ten-hours 
day, fortnightly payments and a scale of 
wages which would give a skilled mason 
about five-pence an hour; but they 
presented their claim at the knife’s point, 
and that is not the way to deal with Biind- 
ner folk. 

_ At Bevers, where the railway swerves off 
towards the Albula tunnel, the vacant place 
was taken by a German, who stared at me 
as if I had been a ghost. After several 
efforts to speak, ‘‘ were you not,’’ he 
articulated at last, “in the train from St. 
Moritz ?’’ I owned up, and awaited 
developments. ‘‘ Then how did you get 
into this coach?’’ He was labouring 
under the impression that Bevers was the 
only place where the coach-route touched 
the rail, and my explanation that they 
were only ten minutes apart at Samaden 
relieved him immensely. As soon as he was 
quite sure I was no Hexenmeister—the pea- 
sant woman with the good German sup- 
ported me, and an appeal to the soldier 
resulted likewise in my favour—he became 
very genial, and pretended not to perceive 
hat I was an Englishman. 

The railway behind us, we rolled along 
through Ponte, where the bridge of the 
great fight has been displaced by a work- 
manlike, but unpoetic iron structure, 
Madulein, with Guardaval above it, where 
Adam of Camogask avenged his daughter’s 
honour and freed his fatherland, Zuoz, 
the old capital, with its ancient prison tower, 
Scanfs and the Val Sulsanna, which leads 
by the Scaletta pass to Davos; crossed 
the Punt Ota, and were in the Unterengadin. 
Between Scanfs and Zernetz, there is a 
long and beautiful gorge, 

Where Inn, full many a fathom low, 
Wears with his rage no common foe, 


| lonely, and very beautiful. 


Beyond it we enter a wide plain, and I | 
must change coaches and have time for 
breakfast. 

In the inn I see my peasant woman, who 
is evidently to be my companion over the 
Ofen pass. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ 
Herr Pfarrer ? ’’ 

Not yet, I tell her, but perhaps before 
long. 

**T thought so! I thought so! 
how glad I am.’’ 

The road from Zernetz to the summit, 
which rises more than 2,000 feet, is very 
At one place it 
offers a most remarkable view along a 
mountain-river gorge, from a point high 
above it. This is La Serra, the defile 
of the Spol. We make one long stop at the 
Ofenberg, a solitary inn renowned among 
chamois-hunters, where I found lunch 
awaitingme. Isuppose thereisa telephone 
connection with Zernetz. 

My companion and I had much talk. I 
was sure to hke the valley; one could 
not help liking it. Its advantages were 
catalogued for me, and I quite believe they 
are all genuine. I wish I dare print what 
I was told about the psopie—such simple, 
natural, human things. But in that 
thinly-peopled valley to repeat an incident 
is to name a name; and the world has 
grown small. 

We reach the summit, and there, majes- 
tic in the distance dwarfing all the nearer 
giants, towers the huge Ortler; and there, 
nestling under an arve wood, high on the 
mountain side, is Li. Cierfs comes next 
into sight, scattered into three hamlets. 
A steep-winding road takes us down 
through stone-pines, and across a waste, 
into the meadows which surround the 
village. 

The Pension Alpina is closed, but the 
tavern next door, which belongs to the 
same host, isopen, and my room is actually 
in the more modern building. I leave my 
bag, and remove some stains of travel. 
The coach waits for me, and takes me 
down past the shallow lake, through 
Fuldera Daint, into Fuldera Dora. A 
young girl whose perfect features are set 
off by a kerchief, exquisitely draped, 
guides me to my correspondent’s house. 
Many of the children in these villages are 
ideally beautiful. 

I inspect the little church, and we 
arrange the morrow’s services. At Cierfs, 
my host shows me over the church. I am 
early abed, and rise early. 

At half-past nine I conduct a service in a 
crowded church at Cierfs. A trap takes me 
to Fuldera, and at eleven I find the church 
there equally full. Iam sorry to have no 
language for these people but German, 
for they are clearly much less at home in it 
than the Oberengadiners. Still, a German 
Pfarrer is better than none. 

IT pass my afternoon in the pine wood, 
and in the evening I go into— 

I ought to have told you. It is a great 
day among the young people. They 
have studied a play in German, and have 
already given a trial performance. To-day 
they are to give it again, and people are 
coming from Santa Maria and Miinster, yes, 
even from Mals, away in the Vintschgau, 
over the Tyrol border, to see it. Of course, 
L must go, too. 

The theatre is the very tiniest, I should 


she says, are you the 


Oh, 


think, in the whole world. It is a room in 
the Pension Alpina. The drop-curtain 
presents a picture of Cierfs itself, with the 
church spire in the middle. This, and all 
the scenery, were painted in one week 
by a Fuldera man. The play is ‘‘ Der tolle 
Hofjunker,’’ which is a comedy. It was 
indeed as funny as any comedy I ever saw. 
The man who played the barber is a born 
actor; but every character contributed, 
one way or another, to the amusement of 
the audience. And the audience had come 
in the best of humours, and met the actors 
half way. 

I saw only two acts, for a deputation 
appeared in the inn to wait on me. The 
place was full of guests, who had come for 
the entertainment. (The play was but one 
item.) Isat atthe head of a rough tavern 
table, with ambassadors from the three 
parishes to right and left ; all round us was 
laughter and talk in at least five dialects ; 
the wreaths from porcelain pipes floated 
gracefully about our heads. And so I was 
solemnly called. 

“* We three parishes have assembled, and 
resolved. We call you to the care of our 
souls.’” Duties and conditions were 
exactly detailed, and I was asked to 
reply. I thanked them, and asked for 
Bedenkzeit, which they readily granted. 
A company of Tyrolers came noisily in, 
and we made room for them. 

This was the merriest night of all the 
year, and there was no drunkenness, and 
no unseemliness. These people, the inn- 

eeper told me, do not frequent the tavern, 
and do come to church. Next day I 
climbed up to Lti, which will be a great air- 
cure resort when it has a road and a hotel. 
I met one of the deputation at work in a 
field. He addressed me in French. It 
is clear that a Pfarzer in the Miinstertal 
must learn the Romanish of the country- 
side. German is not enough. 

Let not ambition mock. If duty 
did not point elsewhere, would it not be a 
worthy use, not merely of a year or two, 
but of a whole life, to devote it to the 
encouragement in well-doing, the comfort in 
sorrow, of these simple, genuine villagers % 

EH. W. Lummis. 


THE SECRETS OF SILENCE. 


SiLencs tells us the unutterable things, 
and souls that are akin speak in tenderest 
fashion to each other when their lips make 
nomovement. Silence is, indeed, an atmo- 
sphere in which contemplative minds grow 
fruitful, and shallow ones embarrassed ; 
while the heart which has made evil its 
choice, fears it as a frightened child fears 
the dark. To all of us there is something 
almost painfully impressive mingled with 
its calm—a solemnity that crushes even 
while it soothes the spirit; and this is 
experienced more or less poignantly in 
proportion to the activity which character- 
ises our every-day life. For, while the 
scholar and the thinker hate every sound 
which distracts their attention from study, 
the work performed by the majority of 
people is carried on to the accom- 
paniment of myriad noises which they 
scarcely notice while they are busy, but 
which they miss acutely when they no 
longer hear them. That is why towns- 
folix, a rule, come back so contentedly 
to the roaring streets wherein they feel so 
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much at home after a few weeks in the 
country. The quietness of the latter, 
they frankly confess, gets on their nerves— 


which is, perhaps, only another way of 


‘admitting that ‘‘ there is a spirit in the 
woods ’’ who demands of man a reverence 


of thought he is not always capable of 


achieving. 
Visionaries and mystics, since time be- 


gan, have been disciples of silence, and all 


great souls have drawn from it the inspira- 
tion for their noblest endeavours. We 
English people, as a race, are proud of the 


strong, silent men who have helped to 


make our name honoured throughout the 


world ; and it is an open question whether 


the best work is not always done by people 
of few words, the brilliant conversational- 
ists of noted salons, famed in art and litera- 
ture, notwithstanding. Genius is the only 
legitimate excuse for volubility, and even 
those great ones who possess it should be 
merciful, lest their hearers be overwhelmed 
and swept off their feet by a too-forceful 
flood of eloquence. Economy of speech 
is, at all events, a virtue not to be despised 
by the thoughtful in this twentieth century, 
when everybody tries to talk, at least with 
fluency, if not always with sincerity ; and 
one might venture to lay it down as an 
axiom that Truth has deeper meanings for 
those who know how to listen and be still. 

There is a great difference between the 
silence of a stupid man and the silence of 
a thinker. But, while the latter will be 
listened to with eager enjoyment when he 
ig surprised into continuous speech, the 
former will never cease to earn our respect 
if he is wise enough to remain dumb. To 
be at once uninformed and talkative is a 
disastrous thing, for the utmost that can 
be obtained as the result of such a combina- 
tion is the cheap ‘‘ smartness’? which 
pleases ‘‘ the ears of the groundlings,’’ 
and exasperates those who are stumbling 
after knowledge. De Quincey, speaking 
of Mrs. Wordsworth, says, ‘* she talked 
so little that Mr. Slave-Trade Clarkson 
used to allege against her that she could 
only say ‘‘ God bless you! ’’ and he adds, 
rather shrewdly, that her ‘‘ repose of 


mind’? was much more adapted to 
uphold the comfort of Wordsworth’s 
daily life, ‘‘than a blue-stocking 


loquacity, or even a legitimate talent for 
discussion.’? Whether or not it is desir- 
able that all men’s wives should be re- 
stricted within quite such narrow conver- 
sational limits, it is certain that few 
women noted for the rapid way in which 
they chatter about everything in heaven 
and earth, could have won from the poet 
the admiration and reverence expressed 
in those lines beginning ‘‘ She was a phan- 
tom of delight.’? Mrs. Wordsworth’s was 


‘* A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ’’ ; 


and no one who has ever walked through 
Grasmere Vale, and looked forth from the 
windows of that primitive little cottage 
where the ‘‘simple life’? was lived by 
people great of soul a century before it 
became a cult of fashionable modernity, 
could doubt whence came the inspiration 
of so quiet and beautiful a mind. 

This brings us back to the silence that 
is found in nature, and beloved of those 
whose spirits have something in common 
with the mystery abiding in solitary 
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places. 
with all exquisite things. We find it some- 
times even in London, when we go to spend 
an hour among the Raphaels and Botti- 
cellis at the National Gallery, or loosen 
our imagination in the sylvan haunts of 
Kew. But it is only in the shadow of the 
hills, or under foam-flecked crags, that one 
really gets to the heart of that great still- 
ness which broods over infinity, and against 
which the roaring tides and tempestuous 
winds seem but as the ruffling of foam on a 
stretch of untrodden sand. How often 
has one sat motionless on some lichened 
rock by the Cornish sea, hearing, through 
the rhythmic swirl of waves, that ‘‘ music 
of an unlike fashioning ’’ which is only 
audible to the soul! Or how often has 
one sought to capture the secret of that 
silent glow and warmth steeping some 
breathless moor, as the July day gathered 
up every point of light and colour before 
sinking into the equal calmness of night! 
When one has exhausted one’s raptures 
about the variety and loveliness of a land- 
scape, one must always feel a certain 
impotence of speech as one realises how 
ineffectual are words to describe its sownd- 
less ecstasy, born as that ecstasy is of in- 
numerous quiet things—leaves, and grass, 
and innocent flowers—which do not force 
themselves upon one’s attention, and are 
content if they may but breathe and die 
unnoticed. Doubtless, if our senses were fine 
enough, we should hear many sounds pulsing 
about such shy nooks as the speedwell 
loves—the buzz of tiny insects, the rushing 
of the sap, the stir of growth; but the 
blossom is, if anything, sweeter to us be- 
cause its coming and going are noiseless, 
apparently, as the waxing and waning 
of the dawn. The human soul, like this 
delicate thing, attains its truest life in 
silence; and the peace that passes under- 
standing is born, not of the strenuous 
hours when our activities are fully em- 
ployed, but of the equally fruitful periods 
of. quiet thought and reflection in which 
ideas are re-adjusted, and _irritabilities 
sooothed. 

Martineau has beautifully said, ‘‘ Silence 
is in truth the attribute of God.... 
All great things are born in silence. . . 
Silence came before creation, and the 
heavens were spread without a word.’’ 
Character, too, is moulded in silence, and 
those who bear life’s ills with the noblest 
fortitude ‘‘ neither strive nor cry.’’ An 
excited controversialist does less good to 
his cause than the patient worker, who, 
convinced that certain ideas are right 
for him, is more anxious to make his own 
life accord with them than to proselytise 
the world. There is, as we have all been 
taught in our childhood, a time to 
speak, and a time to refrain from 
speaking; but in these days it were, 
perhaps, as well to lay a little more em- 
phasis on the merits of silence than on those 
of eloquence, for when everybody is talking. 
Truth is apt to escape in the heat of argu- 
ment. She, that pure spirit, who will 
hover by her martyrs at the stake to the 
very last, abhors the troubled atmosphere 
of disputation; and, while the doctors 
wrangle in the schools, she unveils her 
face to some potential Christ on the moun- 
tain-slope, where he has sought for her in 
solitude. 

"Laura Ackroyp. 


Silence, if you think of it, is allied 
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EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM. 
VI.—PARIS ‘‘ SOCIALISTS ’’ IN 1848, 


THERE is just one other Socialistic ex- 
periment to which in a series of articles 
of this kind attention ought to be drawn, 
and with that I will close. One might go 
on quite indefinitely. Fifty or sixty years 
ago a man named Macdonald, a Scotch 


printer, and an ardent follower of Robert — 


Owen, set out on a tour of inquiry in North 
America with the purpose of writing a 
book giving an account of all the Socialistic 
settlements he could find. He devoted ten 
years to this inquiry, and accumulated a 
great amount of material, though the 
book was never written. There were in 
all probability 2 good many little commu- 
nities he did not discover, but he actually 
found seventy-eight societies of one sort 
and another, either existing, or that had 
recently collapsed, and that in the United 
States and Territories alone. The truth 
is that for many a long day the world has 
had a vision of a brighter life than it has 
been living, and has been every now and 
again trying to embody its visions in con- 
crete form. The wonder is that it should 
so often have been the wicked world outside 
all the churches that has had these dreams 
of peace and harmony and union, and 
should have tried to realise them here on 
earth, while the churches have so generally 
been content to look on in a spirit of 
critical disbelief in the possibility of thus 
applying their own teaching. It might 
well be that the trained intelligence of 
church leaders might be unable to en- 
courage such schemes from a perception of 
their inherent impracticability ; but the 
least that might have been expected from 
them was that they should closely have 
studied these pathetic attempts to realise 
the higher life, with the view of determining 
wherein the impracticability consisted, of 
discovering the real causes of failure and 
the conditions of success. But for the 
most part they have gone on pointing to 
another world for the social embodiment of 
their principles, while graceless outsiders 
have been perversely insisting on it that 
if the principles are good for anything at 
all they ought to be realisable in this 
world. What a comedy it is !—the people 
who do believe in Christianity, sniffing and 
scoffing contemptuously at all attempts to 
build up societies on its teaching, and the 
people who don’t believe, and will have 
nothing to do with the churches, breaking 
their hearts and bringing themselves to 
poverty and despair because they, somehow, 
can’t make the Christian principles work ! 

If ever there was a ‘‘ Socialistic ’’ 
scheme that might have provoked to sar- 
donic laughter all the gods of Olympus it 
must surely have been that with which the 
name of Louis Blane has been so unjustly 
associated, and to which all the enemies of 
Socialism have so gloatingly pointed when- 
ever they have required a striking illustra- 
tion of the absurdity and absolute futility 
of Socialistic theories. I am alluding, of 
course, to the memorable setting up of 
national workshops for the unemployed in 
Paris in 1848, which, as most well-informed 
people are aware, not only failed in what 
was supposed to be its object, but, by its 
failure, brought about one of the most 
terrible insurrectionary outbreaks in Euro- 
pean history 
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this matter in any detail. Everybody 
who knows the history of it knows that it 
was not a Socialist movement at all, nor 
was it the ebullition of mere madness such 
as it has often been pronounced. It was 
the work of political scoundrels, one or 
two of whom richly deserved to be hanged 
for it. The Paris Socialists and this insane 
scheme have been held responsible for the 
frightful disturbances which followed. But 
the fact is that an insurrectionary storm 
had long been brewing, and this labour- 
organising madness only precipitated and 
intensified the outbreak. Reckless pursuit 
of wealth, commercial gambling, and the 
scandalous misrule of the clever but un- 
principled and most rapacious Louis 
Philippe had brought the country to the 
verge of ruin; and all over France, but 
especially in Paris, the unemployed were 
swarming in daily increasing numbers. 
It was this condition of things which had 
given Louis Blane his enormous popu- 
larity among the working classes. In 1839 
he had founded his Revue du Progrés, and 
in this he wrote a series of papers on the 
‘* Organisation du Travail,’? which, in 
1840, were published in book form, and 
turned the thoughts of all working Paris in 
the direction of Socialisted industry. After 
the revolution of February, 1848, he became 
a member of the Provisional Government, 
and, as the idol of the working classes, the 
most popular man in France, he was, of 
course, a member to be reckoned with. As 
a journalist and author he had made him- 
self the representative of Socialism, while 
many of his colleagues in the Government— 
including Lamartine, its ruling spirit— 
were in the strongest opposition to his 
theories. How were they to oppose him 
without bringing all working Paris about 
their ears? There cannot.be a doubt that 
a rascally lawyer, M. Marie, who hated 
Blane and all his ways and works, con- 
ceived the idea of practically demonstrating 
the folly of the demagogue’s theories, and 
thus destroying his credit and authority 
with the working classes. Under Louis 
Blanc’s influence the Provisional Govern- 
ment had passed a resolution of five 
clauses—first, to provide work for all who 
needed it ; second, to convert the Bank of 
France into a State bank; third, to 
nationalise the railways, insurance com- 
panies, and savings banks; fourth, to set 
up public workshops and stores; and, fifth, 
to establish agricultural colonies on co- 
operative principles. 

Now, that is a programme to which all 
Socialists would subscribe ; but it is a very 
large order, and how it could best be car- 
ried out is a question upon which the most 
ardent Socialist,if only moderately prudent, 
would think a good deal before setting 
about it. Beyond all dispute, M. Marie’s 
purpose was not to carry it out, but to 
show that it could not be carried out, and 
that any attempt would only make bad 
matters worse for the working classes 
themselves. Of the five items in the reso- 
lution he picked out two, taking care to 
leave out the last item on the list. He 
persuaded the Government to undertake 
to find work for everybody who could pro- 
duce a certificate granted by any mayor 
showing that he needed it, to organise public 
workshops, and to make him—M. Marie— 
director of the whole scheme. This was, I 


It really is not worth while to go into 
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think, in March, 1848, and before the end 
of April 100,000 men and women had 
presented themselves with certificates. 
It had, of course, gone out all over France 
that work was to be had in Paris, and that 
everybody could earn at least a couple 
of francs a day. The policy should, of 
course, have been to keep all country 
people in the country, and to withdraw as 
many as possible from Paris. Agricultural 
colonies as designed by Louis Blane would 
have tended to this. But Blanc was per- 
suaded to accept the presidency of a com- 
mittee for discussing the labour problem, 
while Marie became Minister of Public 
Works, with full power to put the theories of 
his demagogue rival to the test in his own 
way. Louis Blanc had nothing to do with 
it, and from first to last protested against 
the way in which his proposals were being 
earicatured. Instead of spreading the 
people over the country and organising 
work for them in land colonies, M. Marie 
and his factotum Thomas, a young 
engineer from whom he is said to have 
derived his scheme, confined their organisa- 
tion to Paris, and the effect, of course, was 
what has been experienced in London, in 
a less formidable degree, when a Mansion 
House Fund has been started or a Labour 
Committee has been formed. The people 
flocked in by thousands. Every bit of 
public work, necessary or unnecessary, that 
could possibly be devised was taken in 
hand by an industrial army organised on 
military lines, with its escouades, brigades, 
lieutenancies, and companies, with head- 
quarters in the Parc Monceaux, where there 
were shoals of staff officers taking high pay 
for a mere pretence of work. Very soon, 
of course, all sorts of odd jobs were finished, 
and no work could be found for the for- 
midable army enrolled, while 50,000 or 
60,000 men were still clamouring for enrol- 
ment, and others were actually throwing 
up their employment to come to Paris for 
engagement in the national workshops. 
Within six weeks of the opening of the en- 
terprise nothing could be found for the 
people to do, and in the Pare Monceaux 
troops of hilarious labourers were to be seen 
engaged in what was described as merely 
wheeling away a hill in barrows and then 
wheeling it back again. 

Whether M. Marie had thought the 
matter out sufficiently far to have arrived 
at any definite idea of what was likely to 
happen when he had demonstrated the 
futility of Socialist methods of reform, 
there seems to be no evidence to show; but 
that it was all his doing, and that he was 
at heart a virulent opponent of Socialism, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. His 
right-hand man, Emile Thomas, ‘‘rounded’’ 
on him and his colleagues in the Provisional 
Government. ‘‘M. Marie,’’ he says, 
“* told me that the prime intention of the 
Government was to allow this experiment 
to be accomplished, because they believed 
only beneficent results could follow, since it 
would prove to working men the falseness 
of inapplicable theories, and would show the 
disastrous consequences it must entail for 
themselves, and that, thus enlightened as 
to the future, their idolatry for M. Louis 
Blane would. crumble down, and that 
henceforth he must lose all his prestige and 
strength, and must for ever cease to be 
dangerous.’? M. Lamartine, Minister of 


witness of indisputable weight, says: ‘‘ M. 
Marie organised the national workshops 
with ability, but without result with regard 
to productive labour. . During four 
months he made of the Ateliers Nationauz, 
instead of a strength at the mercy of 
Socialists, a pretorian army, managed by 
leaders who had the secret assent of the 
anti-Socialist part of the Government.’’ 
This pretorian army, says M. Lamartine, 
certainly scandalised Paris by the useless- 
ness of the work they did, but they pro- 
tected and saved Paris more than once. 
‘“Far from being in the pay of Louis 
Blanc, as it has been asserted,’’ he declares, 
‘* they were inspired by his opponents.’’ 
The danger of pretorian guards is pretty 
obvious, and history has shown it; and, 
of course, there came a time when this 
cruel and iniquitous political manceuvre 
must end. On June 22, in much fear and 
trembling, the Government decreed that all 
men under 25 should be excluded from the 
national workshops, and advised that they 
should enlist in the army. As might have 
been anticipated, this was recognised as the 
beginning of the end, and Paris, with all the 
idle riftraff of France concentrated within 
its walls, broke out in insurrection, which 
after three days of terrible bloodshed, was 
suppressed by the artillery of Cavaignac. 
And from that day to this the opponents of 
Socialism have continued to point to this 
disastrous prelude to the Second Empire as 
a conclusive illustration of the folly and 
futility of Socialist theories, and in denun- 
ciation of the mischievous principles of Louis 
Blanc, whose teaching on many of the great 
questions of life I have no hesitation in 
saying was, as far as I know anything of it, 
not only profoundly religious, but essen- 
tially Christian. 
Grorce F. Mri. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


‘* Tg it not a pity to disturb the religious 
beliefs of people by sending a Unitarian 
Mission; into their midst?” That is the 
substance of two or three queries which 
have come to hand from well-wishers who 
are anxious, however, that the result of this 
effort shall not be simply to add one more 
to the many disintegrating forces of our 
time. It would be idle, of course, to deny 
that some disturbance of opinion is inevit- 
able—and desirable, unless all our preach- 
ing and teaching from the beginning until 
now has been misconceived. Every good 
cause is distinctive. It may or may not be 
good policy to emphasise the distinctions, 
but it is a denial of faith in one’s own 
Mission to deny these, and a waste of time 
to minimise their significance. A tradition 
—a heritage—is also a_ responsibility, 
and it involves a very decided belief in 
the value of our faith. The Mission, 
therefore, does not suppress any announce- 
ment of principle merely because of any 
fear lest it may disturb the opinion of a 
third party. It may feel that it is a good 
thing indeed to be able to disturb some 
notions. During last week, for instance, 
in one place our missioners met with a 
stormy reception at the hands of people who 
declared emphatically that they believed 
in hell fire and damnation, and wanted none 
of these new-fangled theologies! If it is 
undesirable to slightly ‘‘ disintegrate ’” 
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vans might as well be taken off the road. 
‘‘ Reform by creation,” whilst it may stand 
in the forefront, can never completely 
exhaust the possibilities of any reform pro- 
gramme. So the Mission has always 
recognised that it would have to face 
probable opposition of this old-fashioned 
kind. 

But the primary object of the Mission is 
not to find out occasions of such warfare. 
Its expressed aim is ‘‘ to present the truths 
and principles of Unitarian Christianity 
to the people in a free and open manner, 
without any wish to interfere with, or°to 
disparage the work of existing religious 
agencies, and to co-operate with them in 
combating the evils and meeting the social 
and religious needs of our time.’” It works 
for Christiantiy, or for religion if anyone 
should feel that the one term interprets a 
wider experience than the other. And here 
is the fact. That there are the greater 
number of men outside the churches, 
unstirred by their appeal, practically 
unaffected in the daily life by their doc- 
trines, and in innumerable instances 
directly at variance with orthodox teaching. 
The bulk of these men will never touch 
orthodoxy again. They are out of the 
churches quite independently of any action 
of ours. But if some agency should carry 
a commonsense message to a few of these, 
rehearsing for them the grounds and prin- 

-eiples which are generally accepted in our 
group of churches, and should to any extent 
succeed in restoring confidence in religion, 
the ‘‘ disturbance ’’ is all to the good, and 
apparently worthy the prayers and the 
commendations of all anxious friends. 
And therein is the work which our mission- 
ers attempt—a statement of religion as 
affecting the immediate interests and 
occupations of life, and not necessarily 
dependent upon the doctrinal teaching of 
any church or creed. 

The Mission has now settled down to 
the serious work of the campaign, and some 
magnificent meetings have been held 
during the last week. No. 4 Van, at 
Loughborough, and Coalville, has done*work 
equal to the best of last season, and No. 
3, at Biggleswade, reports meetings almost 
as large, despite the fact that no local 
church was near. to render help. The 
Scotch Van, No. 2, is still among small 
villages where large audiences cannot be 
looked for, but three out of seven meetings 
have had over 100 persons present, and on 
one occasion the figures rose to 220. The 
only disappointment is in the story of 
No. 1 Van, which, with two exceptions, 
has had particularly small meetings. The 
gross figures for the week June 17 to 23, 
however, are wonderfully encouraging, 
giving a total adult attendance of 10,080, 
an average for the 35 meetings of 285. 

No. 1 Van (lay missioner Mr. A. 
Barnes). At Huddersfield the missioner, 
Rev. W. W. Robinson, of Gainsborough, 
was assisted by Rev. W. Mellor and Mrs. 
Mellor and Rev. A. C. Smith, of Manchester. 
Friends of the church helped with the 
music, and on two evenings there were 
audiences of over 200. Mr. Robinson’s 
report expresses some doubt as to the 
prospects of success in the larger towns, but 
he says: ‘I think the mission will do good 
work in the villages. In Slaithwaite I was 
able to talk to quite a large number of 
persons and to give literature to the people 
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who seemed likely to benefit by it. I 
made several friends there, and promised 
to go and spend two or three days some- 
time this summer.’ Rev. J. Ruddle, 
of Stannington, joined the Van at Mirfield, 
where he had the assistance of Rev. H. 
Cross, of Dewsbury. The site, however, 

roved to have been badly chosen, and a 
change had to be made before an improve- 
ment took place. Mr. Ruddle mentions 
Socialist and Free Church Council meetings 
as affecting the attendance, and says of 
the latter : ‘‘They had singers, we had none ; 
they were a united home band, probably 
stimulated by the thought of possible 
danger; we were two strangers unknown 
and unloved.’” In addition to the evening 
meetings Mr. Ruddle addressed a few 
people on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
The Van then moved to Dewsbury, from 
whence better reports are expected, and 
is at Ossett over the week-end, moving to 
Normanton on Monday in charge of Rev. 
R. McGee, of Blackpool, who has taken the 
place of Rev. HE. C. Jones, of Bradford, 
who, unfortunately, has not been well 
enough to fulfil his engagement.  Castle- 
ford and Pontefract are in the next fixtures, 

No. 2 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. T. Lenny). 
—The week-end mission at New Cumnock, 
June 8 and 9, was conducted by Rev. EF. 
T. Russell, of Glasgow, and on the Monday 
Rev. A. Thornhill, of Carlisle, took charge. 
Mr. Thornhill writes: — ‘‘ Just before 
Tuesday’s meeting two men were passing. 
Seeing the words ‘ Unitarian Van’ they 
stood mute with amazement. ‘ What 
does that mean?’ asked one. ‘Och, 
some new form o’ heresy,’ was the con- 
temptuous answer of the other. Needless 
to add, the answer formed a text for an 
exhilarating preface to the evening’s 
lecture. On Friday a move was made to 
Old Cumnock, the populous mining town 
further north. Attendance, 120 men and 
many children It was delightful here to 
meet with Mr. Donald, an avowed and 
well-informed Unitarian, who welcomed us 
into his house and with his guid wife gave 
us gracious hospitality.’? During the past 
week Rev. J. M. Whiteman has been mis- 
sioner, following Rev. J. Forrest, of 
Glasgow, who was present over the week- 
end, and who comes to the Van on 
Monday for the month. He will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Forrest. Mr. Lenny 
returns to London after rendering useful 
service during June. 

No. 3 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. Ber- 
tram Talbot), after the fine meetings at 
St. Neots, was taken to Sandy, where 
the audiences were small. Rey. A. Hurn, 
of Acton, having left for home, his 
place was taken by Rev. C. Roper, of 
Kilburn, chairman of the Van Committee. 
The van arrived at - Biggleswade, and 
every evening there were large audiences, 
ranging from 300 to 700 on the Sunday 
evening, when the service was conducted 
by Rev. J. H. Wicksteed, of the Garden 
City. On Friday evening Rev. F. Han- 
kinson, of Kentish Town, was present in 
Mr. Roper’s unavoidable absence. On 
the Saturday, when the attendance was 
entered as 300, there were probably 500 
present during questions, and some slight 
uproar was caused by a number of young 
folk from a neighbouring school. The 
audiences were sympathetic. On Monday 
the van travelled to Baldock, and on 
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Thursday to Stevenage, where Rev. W 
H. Rose, of Walthamstow, was to officiate 
as well as at Hitchin, where it is due — 
to-morrow, and on Thursday at Luton 
with Mr. Capleton. ~ 

No. 4 Van (Lay Missioner, Mr. Charles 
Barker) has held eleven meetings during — 
the week, dinner hour audiences of about 
200 having been present on four occasions. — 
The van reached Coalville from Lough- 


borough on Monday week for three days, 


but stayed until Sunday last, a meeting 
without the van being held at Donis- 
thorpe on the Friday. A  Thursday’s 
mission was to have been held. The 
success at Coalville, under the Rev. J. M. 
Mills, of Bootle, assisted by the Rev. W: 
H. Burgess, of Loughborough, and T. J. 
Jenkins, of Hinckley, was so great that it 
was decided to remain there longer. The 
largest audience was close upon 1,000, the 
smallest in the evening 400. The Rev. 
J. E. Stead, of Mossley, succeeded Mr. 
Mills, and he was present at Donisthorpe — 
ou the Friday night, when the hostility 
was the keenest that the Mission has so 
far encountered. The van has been at 
Swadlincote until Thursday, and is now at 
Burton, with the intention of moving to- 
morrow to Lichfield. The Rev. L. 
Tavener, of Ipswich, who is the week’s 
missioner, will be followed on Thursday at 
Rugeley, and afterwards at Stafford by the 
Rev. W. Wilson, of Manchester College, 
Oxford, and Mr. J. Steel, of Belfast. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. JOSHUA CROOK. 


Tut Bank-street congregation, Bolton, 
has lost one ofits oldest members by the 
death, on June 13, of Mr. Joshua Crook, 
at the age of seventy-nine. Mr. Crook was 
head of the firm of Joshua Crook & Sons, 
cotton spinners and manufacturers, and a 
younger brother of the late Mr. Joseph — 
Crook, who was Member of Parliament for 
Bolton from 1852 to 1861. Mr. Joshua 
took but little part in public life, but he 
was a lifelong member of Bank-street 
Chapel, of which he was the oldest sur- 
viving trustee, his appointment dating 
from 1863. His upright and honourable 
character made him greatly respected by 
his friends and workpeople, and the 
funeral on June 17 evinced many proois of 
the esteem in which he was held. A 
special meeting of the trustees of Bank- 
street was held last week, and a resolution 
of regret and sympathy with his relatives 
was unanimously passed. Mr. Crook 
married a daughter of George Harris, the 
famous Unitarian minister. He leaves 
three sons and a daughter—Mr. George 
Crook, J.P., Mr. Sydney Crook, Councillor 
Arthur T. Crook, J.P., and Mrs. Robert 
Heywood. 


threw sae ae 


As pilgrims, we approach the great 
saints, and commune with them in spirit, 
killing the distance of time and space. We 
enter into them, and they into us. In our © 
souls we cherish them, and imbibe their 
character and principles. They may be 
made to. live and grow in us.—Keshub 
Chunder Sen, 
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THEODORE PARKER’S WORKS. 


At the Whitsuntide meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association the follow- 
ing statement as to the new Centenary 
Edition of the works of Theodore Parker 
was made by the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes :— 


In the annual report of the president of 
this Association for the year 1906 it was 
stated that ‘‘ two events of the year in the 
Publication Department require especial 
mention ’’ ; and of these two events it was 
specified that the second was ‘‘ the liberal 
gift of one of the survivors of the men 
who personally knew the emancipating 
fo ce of the life and work of Theodore 
Parker, which will enable the Association 
in due time to publish a complete and 
standard edition of Parker’s books. This 
interesting task has been intrusted to 
‘a special editorial board, and it 1s proposed 
to make the issue of the new edition lead up 
to the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Parker’s birth in 1910.”’ 


The ‘‘ special editorial board,’’ to which 
the president of the Association referred in 
this last annual report, is composed of Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot D.D., chairman; Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, secretary ; Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, Mr. Frank Sanborn, Mr. Rufus 
Leighton, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
and Rev. Charles W. Wendte. This board 
has met th ee times during the past year, 
has init:ated and supervised a searching and 
exhaustive examination of the material at 
hand, and has arranged for the publication 
of a complete edition of Theodore Parker’s 
works in sixteen volumes. Several of 
these volumes are now in course of publica- 
tion, and it is probable that at least five 
volumes will be issued in the course of 
the current year, others following from 
t:me to time until the set is complete. 
According to the statement of the chairman 
of this committee, the volumes to be issued 
this year include: ‘‘ A Discourse of Reli- 
gion,’’ edited by Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson ; ** Historic  Americans,”’ 
edited by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot ; a collection 
of Parker’s literary essays and pape s under 
the title, ‘* The American Scholar,’’ 
cdited by Mr. George Willis Cooke; a 
collection of Parker’s sermons and essays 
upon social questions under the title, 
‘The Sins and Safeguards of Society,’’ 
edited by Rev. Samuel B. Stewart; and a 
collection of wholly new material never 
before printed in a volume in this country 
and.now gathered under the title of ‘‘ The 

~ World of Matter and the Spirit of Man,”’’ 
edited by Mr. Cooke. These volumes, as 
they appear, will be for sale separately, 
and purchasers can thus buy single copies 
or full sets as they may desire. A pecu- 
liarly interesting detail of the work of the 
board is the tentative arrangements which 
have been entered into by the publication 
agent of the Association for the contempo- 
raneou; publication of these books in 
Eng'and, thus securing the international 
circulation of this Centenary Edition. 


To a'l admirers of Theodore Parker, the 

_ Elijah of modern America, it is a source of 

unspeakable joy that at last the works of 

this prophet and hero are to be published 

in an enduring form worthy of his noble 
memory. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. — 


LEGENDS OF THE -SAINTS. 
VI.—Sainr Zrra. 


Ir is easy to imagine that no one can 
become a saint unless they do some glorious 
deed, or conquer some great evil. But 
people who lead lives of quiet unselfish 
work, can be just as heroic, and for that 
reason, I have chosen the story of St. 
Zita to tell you. 

She was very different indeed from some 
of the other saints. Nearly everyone feels 
at some time_of their life that if they were 
given a great thing to do, they would be 
able to doit. But after all, most of us are 
only given a few very small things to do, 
and we are not always faithful even over 
these. It is in this matter of the humbly 
and faithfully doing of duty that St. 
Zita is such an example to us all. 

She was not of noble birth, like the other 
saints I have told you about. She was 
the child of some quiet peasant folk, who 
lived in a little village near the town of 
Lucca in Italy, and when she was twelve 
years old, she went to service like the other 
gitls of her age in the village. She was 
sent to the house of a nobleman in Lucca, 
and with these people she stayed her whole 
life long. At first her work was hard, and 
often very difficult. She was given all the 
most tiresome tasks by the other servants, 
and laughed at for her gentleness and 
piety, for no matter how early she had to 
rise in order to do her work, she never failed 
to rise earlier still so that she might have 
time to pray. But little by little, as the 
years passed, the other servants ceased 
to mock at her, and the people of the house 
found she was always to be depended on 
for doing what she was told to do, and for 
showing every~ possible kindness that 
came in her way, and by the time she was 
grown up, she was the dearly loved and 
valued friend of all the family and 
household. 

There are very many legends which 
have gathered round her name. She seems 
never to have heard of anyone being ill 
or in distress without going to them at 
once, carrying her own food, or giving 
away clothes from her own scanty supply. 

‘* Some one else needs it more than I 
do!’ were words often heard upon her 
lips. 
“One legend about her is that one day 
she went to church, and stayed afterwards 
dreaming and thinking about God, and 
how she could best serve Him. As a 
tule she let nothing interfere with her 
work, but this time she does appear to have 
forgotten all about it. On her way home, 
she suddenly remembered that a batch of 
bread which should have been already 
in the oven, had not even been begun. 
She hastened into her kitchen, grieving over 
having let her prayers come before her 
work. To her surprise, the kitchen was 
filled with the smell of newly baked 
bread, and there in the oven were the 
smooth brown loaves, made by an angel 
who had come down to earth to do Zita’s 
simple work. 

Another legend is that one bitterly cold 
Christmas Eve, she met her master as she 
was on her way to church. She was not 
very warmly clad, and he noticed that 
she was shivering. He said all he could to 


persuade her to stay at home, but she was 
very anxious to go, and at last he said: 
‘‘Well, if you must go, take my fur cloak, 
but be sure and bring it home again.”’ 
He wrapped it round her, and she hurried 
on, warmed and cheered by his kind 
thought. Inthe church she noticed.a poor 
beggar with a thin white face, who was 
shivering terribly with the cold. 

“* He needs the warmth more than I,’’ 
she thought, and wrapped the cloak round 
him as they knelt side by side, meaning to 
take it again at the close of the service. 
But when she lifted her head from her 
prayers, he had vanished, and so had the 
cloak, and Zita had to go trembling home 
to meet her master’s anger. She was 
telling him about it, when suddenly a 
stranger with a beautiful kindly face 
appeared, in her master’s room, with the 
cloak in his arms. He gave it to her, and 
thanked her for her kind deed and then 
vanished away in a blaze of light, leaving 
them standing, wondering and amazed. 
The legend says that the door of the church 
in Lucca where Zita first saw the beggar, 
has ever since been called, ‘‘ the Angel’s 
door.”’ 

Yet another legend is of how Zita set 
out one day to make a pilgrimage to a 
church fifteen miles away beyond Lucca. 
It took her so long to walk there, that it 
was dark soon after she had set out to 
return, and she had to face the thought 
of ten lonely miles in a dangerous part 
of the country, where very possibly robbers 
might be lurking. Some monks that she 
met tried to stop her, and in a little village 
that she passed, several people tried to 
persuade her to stay the night with them. 
But knowing that if she did so, she would 
not be ab’e to be at her work in the morning, 
she steadily refused. As she walked on, 
she felt some one touch her shoulder, and a 
woman stood beside her, and asked 
if she might walk with her. Zita joyfully 
accepted, and found a3 they walked that 
all her weariness had passed miraculously 
away. When they at length reached the 
city gates, to her surprise they stood wide 
open, and turning to thank the woman for 
her company, Zita found a beautiful angel 
standing in her place, her guardian angel, 
who had walked beside her and guarded her 
from all peril through the night. 

Saint Zita lived to be sixty years old, 
and died peacefully after her busy, happy, 
unselfish life. She was loved by everyone 
who knew her, and according to legend, at 
the very moment that she died, a bright 
star rose and shone over Lucca, as if to 
guide and protect the people she had 
loved and served so well. She was no 
longer among them, guiding and helping 
them, but the star was a beautiful symbol 
of the memory she left behind her. 

A church was built in her honour, where 
the cottage in which she was born had 
stood, and in Lucca her name has always 
been held in the greatest reverence. She 
has been too little known to be a special 
favourite with artists, but where she has 
been represented, her emblems are the 
simple ones that fitly belong to her practical 
life. She has generally a bunch of keys 
and a bible, and she sometimes carries 
loaves of bread, a basket of fruit, or a 
pitcher. 

She is the special patroness of servant 
girls. 
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UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. : 
We had already determined to devote 
our leading article this week to the 
summer meeting of the National Con- 
ference Union for Social Service, when 
the sorrowful news of the sudden death 
of Mr. Kirkman Gray reached us. 
The President of the Union, the Rev. 
P. H. Wickstreep, writes of this in 
another column. We can but echo Mr, 
WICKsTEED’s words: ‘‘ We must all feel 
that the best tribute we can at the mo- 
ment pay to his memory is to give vigour 
and life to the last piece of work to which 
he set his hand.’’ 

The programme of the meeting, be- 
ginning on Monday, July 8, at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, is advertised 
this week. The first lecture on the 
Tuesday morning was to have been 
given by Mr. Gray, the first of two 
lectures he had undertaken to deliver on 
“Social Betterment in Germany.’’ The 
. vacant place on Tuesday will be taken by 
his intimate friend and neighbour in 
Garden City, the Rev. J. H. WicksTEED, 
who will give a memorial address on Mr. 
Gray’s life and work. The rest of the 
programme remains as already published, 
and the presence of such well-known 
social workers as Miss CLEMENTINA 
Buack, Mr. Sezsonm RowntTrRes, and Mr. 
Percy ALDEN, as well as the President 
of the Union and the Principal of Man- 
chester College, will not fail, we must 
hope, to bring together such a company 
of friends as amply to justify the faith 
which prompted the holding of this 
summer meeting. It will be seen that 
much free time has been left, ag 
Mr. WIcKSTEED points out, for uncon- 
strained fellowship and converse, and we 
have no doubt that as in the case of the 
Summer Sessions for Sunday-school 
Teachers, which have already proved so 
great a success, this fresh opportunity 
for the gathering together of those who 
are devoted to a common work and a high 
ideal will be found to be full of delight and 
most helpful stimulus. Only let the 
people come! Let the members of our 
churches, who realise the vital significance 
of social service for religion, help, wherever 
they can, and all they can! 
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THE annual proceedings at the close of 


the session took place at the college 
on Tuesday. Two hours in the morning 
were devoted to the reading of passages of 
essays and examination papers by the 
students, and the preaching of sermons in 
the chapel by Mr. Felix Holt and Mr. 
Stanley Mellor, two of the leaving students. 
This was followed by the Visitor’s address, 
given by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, on 
‘* Economic Aspects of the Ministry as a 
Profession.’’ 

We do not propose to harrow Mr. Wick- 
steed’s feelings by any attempt to report 
his address. It was full of matter which 
should reccive the very earnest attention 
both of ministers and congregations, and 
we deem it wiser to wait for the publication 
of the address before calling further atten- 
tion toit. Only one brief reference we may 
venture to add here. Mr. Wicksteed said 
some searching things as to the poverty of 
ministers and also the poverty of congrega- 
tions, and how, in spite of this, a true 
minister will maintain his hold upon the 
things of the higher life. It needs wisdom 
and courage, he said. A very poor man 
may live a very noble life, if he is wise 
enough to know the things which really 
matter, and courageous enough to take 
them, instead of taking the things which 
people suppose to matter. ‘* Keeping up 
appearances ’’ isa significant phrase. Ifhe 
have courage to keep up realities instead, he 
can live a very rich life on small means. 


Trustees’ MsEtinea. 


In the afternoon the annual summer 
meeting of trustees was held in the library, 
the president, the Right Hon. Witiiam 
Kenrick in the chair. 

Mr. A. H. Worruinetron read the 
minutes of the annual meeting in January, 
and the catch words of the resolutions of 
committce meetings since then. These 
contained a resolution of special thanks 
to the Rev. W. Addis, for his services as 
Warden of the Residence, and his appoint- 
ment as classical tutor, in addition to his 
office as Professor of Hebrew. In the 
charge of the Residence he is now succeeded 
by the Rev L. P. Jacks. Dr. J. Edwin 
Odgers is appointed tutor in ecclesiastical 
history for the coming year, the work 
during the past session having been in the 
hands of Mr. Vernon Bartlett, of Mansfield 
College, with very satisfactory results. 

The resolution of grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the principal and professors having 
been passed, on the motion of Mr. CHARLES 
W. Jonss, seconded by Mr. G. H. Lrican, 
with words of special welcome to the new 
principal. Dr. Carpenter acknowledged 
the vote, and after referring to his exper- 
lence of what had been a very onerous 
year, said they were looking forward 
with great pleasure to the return of Dr. 
Odgers to work-in the college. During 
the past year they had an exceptionally 
able body of men, whom it had been a 
pleasure to teach, and they looked forward 
with the utmost satisfaction to the service 
they would render in the future. The 
resolution of thanks to the visitors, with a 
special request to Mr. Wickstced that he 
would allow his address to be printed, 
was moved by Mr. Jonn DeEnpy and 


seconded by Mr. J. W. Scorr. 
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had not yet been made. 


of a course of lectures on philosophy. 
There were fifty-nine sermons, and some 
addresses. They were left by Dr. Mar- 
tineau in a shorthand which very few 
people could read, but now in his daughter’s 
transcript, given to the library, were 
placed within the reach of them all. The 
transcription of these volumes had been a 
great labour of love, and they had reason 
to be very grateful to Miss Martineau for 
the gift. He moved a resolution of very 
cordial thanks to her, which was seconded 
by the Rey. F. K. Frezsron, and passed. 


The students then came in, and the presi- 
dent presented certificates to those who had 
completed their course, and also the 
prizes and Daniel Jones grants. He 
referred with satisfaction to the fact that 
there were seven students leaving, and 
congratulated them on the work upon 
which they were about to enter. 


Of the seven leaving students, the first 
four have completed the full three years 
theological course, and received certifi- 
cates to that effect. 
students, had been at the college for shorter 
periods. Mr. Stanley Mellor, B.A., the 


senior student, is proceeding to Berlin 


as a Hibbert scholar, Mr. Felix Holt, B.A., 
goes to Bolton, as assistant to the Rev. 
J. H. Weatherall, Mr. F. Sinclaire, M.A. 
(who came as a student from New Zealand), 
is already on his way to Melbourne to 
succeed the Rev. R. H. Lambley in 
the charge of the Unitarian church in 
that city, Mr. W. E. Willams, B.A., 
is about to settle in the ministry in 
this country. Mr. J. °C. Ballantyne, is 
taking up the work of the Blackfriars 
Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, in 
succession to the Rev. W. L. Tucker, Mr. 
R. N. Cross, M.A., also comes to London, 
as assistant to the Rev. F. K. Freeston, 
at Essex Church, and the Rev. J. Shaw 
Brown, who was formerly assistant to Dr. 
Hunter in Glasgow, has already been wel- 
comed as minister of the Bethlehem Chapel, 
Newchurch. 

Mr. Sinclaire gained the Russell Martin- 
eau prize for Hebrew, and a new prize for 
proficiency in Biblical studies, given by 
Miss Emily Sharpe, whose revered father 
the late Samuel Sharpe was once president 
of the College, was divided between Messrs. 
Rowe, Davis and Ballantyne. Essay 
prizes were awarded to Messrs. Mellor, 
Sinclaire, Rowe, Ballantyne, Cross, Raffay, 
and Haldar. Mr. M. Rowe, B.A., will be 
senior student next session, which opens 
on Monday, October 14, the students to 
reassemble on the previous Saturday. 


Although seven students have left, the 
numbers next session will not be less, as 
two or three external students have grad- 
uated, and are coming in for the theological 
course, and others have been admitted as 
regular or special students. 

A vote of thanks to the President, moved 
by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, and seconded 
by Mr. W. Lone, brought the meeting to a 


' close 


The Rev. V. D. Davis called attention 
to a gift to the college, by Miss Gertrude 
Martineau, recorded in the last annual — 
report, but of which due acknowledgment 
This was of 
three large volumes of transcriptions into 
long hand of the remaining manuscripts of 
Dr. Martineau’s unpublished sermons, and 


The others, as special © 


4 


oo ee oe 


3 


calling. 
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VALEDICTORY SERVICE. 


The Valedictory Service for the students 
leaving college was held in the chapel, in 
the evening. The devotional part of the 


service was conducted by the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, and the farewell on behalf of the 
College was given by the Principat. 
The hour arrives, my friends and brothers 
in faith and work, said Dr. Carpenter, 
when you take leave of this College and 
go forth to the scenes of your future life’s 
I will not ask now what added 
equipment you carry with you. The 
intellectual gain of your Oxford days is 
not to be added up in a few words. The 
examinations through which you have 
passed have sufficiently tested the use you 
have made of the particular studies of 
this place. Nor will I recall the varied 
memories of our common Oxford life. You 
will not forget in future years of toil, 
sometimes among the unlovely streets 
of our great cities, that you have sojourned 
in one of the most interesting centres of 
English life, that you have rested under 
the shadow of a great tradition, that you 
have shared in the education of the men 
of thought and action of the coming age. 
You will cherish in after days the recollec- 
tions of companionship, discussions, eager 
talks in college rooms, manifold experiences 
of the river and in the field. You have 
seen and heard some of the best scholars, 
the most distinguished preachers, the most 
eminent statesmen of our land. All these 
influences have streamed in upon you. 
Of what value have they been to you ? 
Have they weakened or strengthened 
the central purpose of your life? When 
you look back on those early years when 
you first felt the stirrings of high desire 
or perhaps realised in some lofty moment 
that vows were made for you, and that 
you too were dedicated spirits, are you con- 
scious of the enrichment or the decline 
of your ideals? Is your faith fuller, 
your hope clearer, your love deeper ? 
Then we can indeed bid you farewell, 
not without the natural regrets at the 
severance of cherished ties, but with a 
cheerful confidence that this College has 
ministered to your best aims. It has not 
only opened to you avenues of knowledge, 
provided you with the method of learning ; 
it has done more than supply a funda- 
mental religious interpretation of the 
world of man and nature and life, it has 
been in some measure the channel to 
you of the grace of God. Through our 
fellow-work in the class-room, and the 
chapel, through your own mutual influences 
for good upon each other, through the 
hours of intense concentration of purpose 
which many of you have known, in the 
solitude of your own chamber as you 
wrestled for some great truth,—through 
all this the Spirit of the Father has been 
widening your thought, and confirming 
your resolve, and preparing you to endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
And now this hour is for most of you 
like no other hour to which the future 
will call you. You may again and again 
change the scene or even the scope of your 
labours. You may pass from one place, 
it may even be from one chosen occupation 
to another. But to-night you quit the 
ordered and disciplined life of the student 
for the full self-direction of responsible 
service. In such an hour you may be 


already tempted to vain regrets, the re- 
membrance of unused opportunities, of 
neglected duties—and the very best, nay, 
all the more the best of students have such 
memories that may stir compunction— 
and you may be engaged with fruitless 
retrospect, which often visits the minister 
with more passionate regret, concerning 
what you would do, if you could have your 
academic years over again. It is a bootless 
question. Think rather that you are 
going to make a fresh beginning now, 
summoned into the mystery and joy of 
creation, with the unspoiled future under 
your hands. God calls you to work with 
Him in the spiritual ordering of yourselves 
and of the world. Need I remind you that 
this part of your education, the training 
of mind, heart, conscience and soul, as fit 
sons of God, is the most important of all, 
and never stops. Examinations are ended, 
but only that you may be exposed to the 
severer and continuous tests of life. 

Of these, in this parting moment, I 
will name but one. You will be con- 
fronted with many new problems—among 
them, how to use the knowledge you 
have acquired here for the benefit of 
others. You will be under the danger of 
substituting practical ends for ideal pur- 
suits. Economy of time and labour will 
force the preacher to be satisfied with 
just enough knowledge for the theme he 
takes in hand. In the extraordinary 
widening of the range of demand on the 
modern preacher, he is practically ex- 
pected to know something of everything. 
Resolve to meet this peril of intellectual 
dispersion by knowing also within reason- 
able limits everything of something. Keep 
your hands upon some bit of study to be 
pursued for its own sake. You will find 
it a safeguard against those temptations 
to indolence which beset even the most 
strenuous spirit. It will be consolation in 
seasons of anxiety and care, a relief of that 
overstrained sympathy, which is one of 
the most serious trials of a minister’s 
life. 

Having then addressed a personal word 
to each of the seven students, Dr. Car- 
penter commended them to God, with the 
prayer that the good hand of His sus- 
taining strength might go with them, and 
His blessing be with them to guide and 
strengthen them in work and joy. 


WELCOME INTO THE MrnistTRy. 


The Rev. J. M. Lioyp Tuomas, of 
Nottingham, then gave the welcome into 
the ministry. He congratulated his 
brothers on entering upon their life work, 
and urged them as ‘‘ apostles to the Gen- 
tiles ’’ to magnify their office. Even as a 
monk gave himself to a great ideal, and a 
knight vowed himself to the order of 
chivalry, so they without reservation must 
give themselves to that ministry. And 
he proceeded :— 

We ministers are not monks, we are to 
be in the world ; we cannot help being also 
in our measure of the world ; and yet—and 
yet—we are truly set ‘‘ apart,’’ if only in 
the commonplace sense, that every dis- 
tinctive vocation is a sharply definite 
specialisation of function, the deliberate 
acceptance of a well-marked division of 
labour within the sphere of a common social 
service. Itis not necessary to say anything 


within these college walls in vindication | 


of the truth of the universal priesthood of 
all Christians. It would be gratuitous to 
insist that laymen as well as ministers 
must render spiritual sacrifices unto God, 
and are a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
in which every constituent individual is a 
mediator, a revealer of God to his fellow- 
men, an organ of service and of love. 
But it may be well to-day to remind our- 
selves that the great affirmation of the Uni- 
versal Priesthood is at least an affirmation— 
meaning that we are all priests, and not a 
sterile negation meaning that there are 
no priests at all. For the truer truth in 
this matter is that our faith knows no 
believer who is not a priest—a sacrificer, 
a mediator, a revealer, a servant. There 
is ever operative a pernicious tendency to 
turn the grandest universal truths into 
particular errors. To take what may 
seem trivial examples, we say that all 
times ate sacred, that Monday is as holy 
as Sunday, but we end too often in the 
practical conviction that Sunday is as 
secular as Monday; we say truly that all 
places are sacred, that therefore the fac- 
tory is as holy as the house of prayer, but 
many end in a conduct that shows what 
they really mean ig that the church is 
only as the factory. We say quite rightly 
that all honourable and serviceable voca- 
tions have their place in the Universal 
Priesthood, but men too often acquiesce 
in the view not that the merchant’s office 
ought to be as spiritual as the priest’s but 
that the priest’s 1s as worldy as the mer- 
chant’s. In ways hke these universal 
affirmations not merely escape into the 
vague and the void, but are transformed 
into precise and particular negations. 
Yes, truly, we are all called to live the 
Christian life ; we are all called to worship, 
to pray, to praise, to meditate, to reveal, 
to serve; but we are not all called to take 
precisely the same part. In one spirit 
there must be diversities of operation. 
The needs of the community classify us and 
set men apart—some merchants, some 
statesmen, some teachers, some lawyers, 
some ministers—and 1f ministers, ‘let us give 
ourselves to our ministry, and bind ourselves 
to it with pledges that cannot be broken. 
Religion requires its special organisations 
and its special representatives—be they 
scribes, pastors, or prophets. The func- 
tions of worship demand men of special 
aptitude and training, who shall have, or 
shall be provided with leisure to devote 
themselves, as others are not free to devote 
themselves, to this particular calling in a 
particular way. Even the Society of 
Friends objects not to the ministry, but to 
the salaried ministry. We may, indeed, 
apply to ministry in general what a French 
writer said of voluntary celibacy: ‘‘ It is 
evident that this state cannot be chosen 
by some except on condition of its not 
being chosen by all.’’ (Rashdall, Good and 
Evil If., 136.) May you, then, be of those 
who will not pay any false or flattering 
compliments to what is called ‘‘ the 
world ’’; never suffer its conventional or 
customary belittling of your calling to 
lower in your own sight its significance or 
its sanctity. Rather magnify your office 
and glorify your ministry. At the risk of 
being misunderstood be, and courageously, 
consistently, uncompromisingly clavm to be 
what you really are—men set apart in a 
special way for special functions, within 


AIO 


the defined sphere of organised religion. 
Claim this firmly and always, only claim it 
not vainly as those who would have 
dominion over the faith of men, but 
humbly as true helpers of their joy. : 

And this view of your work is an ex- 
acting self-committal not merely to a 
theory, but to a character. As the office 
is indeed great, so the men who enter it 
must be great at least in a sincere aspiration 
and effort to prove worthy of their calling. 
Our vocation is no pompous ecclesiastical 
panoply to cover defects in ministerial 
character. If anything can avail to 
bring this office of ours into shame and 
ridicule in the sight of men it is a swollen 
insistence on its high dignity when we our- 
selves are careless of its high demands. 
To remind men of the deference due to 
the ministry is indeed not wholly unneces- 
sary—especially in our hberal churches ; 
but the reminder comes with greater force 
when made (i fear that it seldom is 
made) by loyal laymen on our behalf. We 
have to beware lest the plea of the dignity 
of our vocation should become the last 
refuge of ministerial incompetence. This 
vocation cannot ennoble or sanctify a 
worldling ; and if we are ourselves even 
approximately worthy of it, if we are 
among men as those who serve, we may 
with some safety trust that the vocation 
will take care of itself and be duly respected. 

From whatever side we look, then, there 
i3 something extraordinarily impressive, 
something morally and spiritually uplifting, 
something that should appeal to the imag- 
ination and idealism of men in this thought 
of a special order of persons, in a special 

-degree removed from the ordinary eco- 
nomic competitions of the market-place ; 
removed, too, from the ordinary ambitions 
and enterprises of the world—an order of 
persons stripped of much lumbering bag- 
gage that they may be in better athletic 
and fighting trim, more vigorous, alert, 
independent persons devoted exclusively 
and directly to the divinest ends of life, 
with great zeal for God’s glory, for the 
honour of Christ our Lord, and for the 
salvation of the people—‘‘ an order of 
persons, a voluntary moral nobility who 
concentrate and specialise on this single 
task, and solemnly vow to themselves and 
to their God, ‘ This one thing I do.’ ”’ 

This may not be the popular conception 
of the ministry even among ministers them- 
selve:. It is certainly the view which the 
secularistic temper loves to caricature and 
to ridicule. But this is due to no defect in 
the ideal, but rather to the poor realisation 
of that ideal by us who are utterly pledged 
and vowed to it. Of this I am absolutely 
certain that the cure for a false and arti- 
ficial sacerdotalism is to be found not in 
sinking our ideal of the ministry, not in 
the cheap and contemptible estimates of it 
now so current among Nonconformists, 
but rather in a higher and more thorough 
theory, and especially in a higher and more 
thorough, more disciplined, and more 
austere practice. 

Into the order of the ministry, then, you 
are now about to enter, and I congratulate 
you on an inviting and stirring prospect. 
You begin your career at a great crisis in 
the history of Christianity. You start at 
the breaking point between the old and the 
new, at the growing point of what I believe 
will prove a fresh variation in the ever-living 
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development of religion. The world to- 
ward which you now set your forces is 
flushed with fresh hopes and wild expec- 
tancies. The new wine of life is in a fer- 
ment, and there is everywhere a bursting 
of old wineskins: In ecclesiastical life the 
sectarian and schismatical forces are either 
exhausted, or have run to mere licence 
and anarchy. We see, as in Scotland, vast 
movements towards union in a simpler 
creed. In Romanism we have the heroic 
efforts of a brave band of liberal Catholics. 
In Anglicanism we see a church contention 
—tossed with many struggles, and among 
them a struggle for creed revision and 
greater comprehension. 
we have the sensational appearance of an 
open break with traditional dogma. Nor is 
it only in the ecclesiastical world that there 
is this turmoil and travail, for the more dis- 
tinctly intellectual world philosophy feels 
the breath of coming change. Here, in 
Oxford, you have the revolt of Personal 
Idealism and of Humanism. There, in 


America, Professor James prophesies that 


in Pragmatism we have a movement (his 
critics would prefer to say a commotion) 
which he can only compare for significance 
with the Protestant Reformation. In 


natural science we have a chastened, a 
wondering, if not yet believing, tone—a tip- 


toe waiting for mysteries and for marvels. 


In social life we hear the ringing notes of 
juster order bringing glad tidings to the 


masses and democracies of all countries. 


In however restrained and prosaic mood 
we contemplate these things we must all 


feel that it is an exciting time in which to 
be alive—a thrilling time for those who 


are called to a free and undogmatic 


ministry. 


It is not for me to presume to offer you 
You will have your 
From 
whatever sources of inspiration you derive 
that message, it must, before it can be a 
at all, have been thoroughly 


texts and sermons. 
own message to this wonderful age. 


message 
appropriated by you and made your own. 


Yet suffer me to say that this quickening 


age will also have its own message for you. 


Tt will tell you that it has no ear for the 
timid and undecided ; it will demand of 
you that you shall commit yourself body 
and soul to hazards and to risks; it will 


challenge you to fight not merely on ground 
not of your own choosing, but on territories 
that admit of no retreat. It will listen not 


to your doubts and hesitations but to your 


convictions. In that sense it will ask for 
a certain finality and absolutism. It has 
no use for compromisers, time-servers, or 
the exponents of mere sects. It will com- 
mand you to bring life to touch life, and 
not to make a decorated display of the 
leavings and refuse of extinct controversies. 
Precisely because you are men ‘‘ set apart,”’ 
a privileged order largely protected from 
the organised boycott of parties, it will 
expect that you, at any rate, you, whoever 
else may fail, shall proclaim aloud in utter 
scorn of consequence those unpalatable and 
revolutionary truths which other lips 
tremble to speak. Minorities, no less than 
majorities, will seek in you their champions. 
This big, compromising, cowardly world 
which is always showing us its kingdoms 
and all the glory thereof, will yet expect of 
you what it has so often failed to get from 
others, not earnestness alone, not enticing 
eloquence merely, not scholarship and 
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cleverness, not brilliance and originality; 
these things by themselves are too cheap 


—but the absolute pitch, the bell note of 
intellectual and moral integrity. When 
you shrink from these sacrifices then it 
will be this very same ‘‘ world’? (and 
precisely because of its poverty and dire 
need) that will hold before your eyes the 
Cross and all its anguish. a4 

Who is sufficient for these things ? Who 
indeed, if his sufficiency be not of God! 
Yet given that we are more than conquerors 
—and who can fail ? 

Do you remember that first interview 
between Murray Edwardes and Robert 
Elsmere? They had talked long and 
earnestly, and at last Edwardes looked at 
Elsmere with eyes of bright decision : 


‘You cannot work with the Church (of | 


England)! ’’ he said. (There may be some 
here who can, but he was speaking, re- 
member, to Robert Elsmere.) ‘‘It is 
impossible. You will only wear yourself 
out in efforts to restrain what you could 
do infinitely more good as things stand now 
by pouring out. Come to us! I will put 
you in the way. . -i COMOt a a 
there is no other opening like it in England 
just now for men of your way of thinking 
and of mine. Come! Who knows what 
we may be putting our hands to—what fruit 
may grow from the smallest seed ? ”’ 

The two men stopped. Robert gathered 
that in this soul, too, there had risen the 
same large, intoxicating dream of a re- 
organised Christendom, a new wide-spread- 
ing shelter of faith. 

‘* J will,’’ he said briefly, after a pause, 
his own look kindling. ‘‘ It is the opening 
I have been pining for; I will give you all 
I can and bless you for the chance.’’ 

Murray Edwardes is still alive; his in- 
vitation is still in our ears. From the 
great towns, from the slums, from the 
abyss of doubt, from the baffled and 
broken, from hungering hearts, from thirst- 
ing minds, in country and city, blending 
with the sad refrain of lonely and dis- 
couraged humanity, blending, too, with its 
triumphant passions, and all its songs of 
promise, his voice cries: ‘‘ Come tous! 
Come! There is no opening like it in 
England !”’ 

It is in the name of that great call that 
I bid you, my comrades, welcome; and 
with the old words of romance and of 
knighthood I pray : 

‘* God give you joy and good adventure.’’ 


THE EASTERN UNION. 

Tur annual meetings of the Eastern 
Union of Unitarian and other Free Christ- 
ian Churches have been of exceptional 
interest this year, owing to the presence of 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, President of the 
National Conference, and Mr. John Harri- 
son. On Thursday, June 13, Mr. Wood 
visited Bury St. Eamunds, and the little 
band who have gathered round the newly 
appointed minister, the Rev. J. M. Connell, 
were greatly cheered by his words. On 
Friday, the 14th, Mr. Wood was at Bed- 
field, addressing the villagers of the 
district. Sunday morning found a congre- 
gation of about 200 adults in the Friars- 
street Chapel, Ipswich, to listen to Mr 
Wood. After a ride of forty miles to 


Norwich by motor-car, he preached in the 


evening in the Octagon Chapel on ‘‘ The 
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New Theology and the Old Religion ’’ to 
upwards of 400 people. On Monday he 
visited and preached at Yarmouth, and 
on Tuesday the members of .Octagon 
Guild of Service met in full numbers and 
heard a stimulating address on ‘‘ Charac- 
ter.’’ The tour has been a great success, 
and promises to be fruitful in permanent 
results. All the ministers of the district 
feel deeply grateful to Mr. Wood for the 
excellent service he has rendered. 

On Wednesday evening a religious ser- 
vice was conducted in the Octagon Chapel, 
Norwich, by the Rev. J. M. Connell, of 
Bury St. Edmunds. The Annual Sermon 
of the Eastern Union was preached by the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, who took as_ his 
subject, ‘‘ The Privileges and Duties of 
Liberal Religious Thinkers.’’ 

The Business Meeting was held in the 
Octagon Chapel on Thursday, the 20th 
inst. Mr. W. H. Scott presided, and Mr. 
James Mottram offered a hearty welcome 
to the visitors, and this was responded to 
by the Rev. J. M. Connell and Mr. Rump. 

Rev. Alfred Hall read the report of the 
Executive Committee. During the past 


- year there had been in the Hastern Counties 


revived interest in the religious faith of the 
Free Churches. The discussion and in- 
quiry aroused by the ‘‘ New Theology ”’ 
aftected the Eastern Counties, and the 
ministers in the Union were not slow to 
deal with the various questions raised. 
Some of the Churches had to report that 
the congregations had increased in num- 
bers, and one important change was that 
there seemed to be a tendency to listen, 
both in private and in public, to Unitarians’ 
own statements of their principles, instead 
of taking the mis-statements of well- 
intentioned but ill-informed orthodox 
preachers. There were signs that not only 
in the Eastern Counties, but all over the 
country, they were about to have the 
hearing for which they had waited so 
long. When that time came, the com. 
mittee were convinced that the faith they 


held would commend itself to the reason 


and conscience of those who desired to 
hold the truth with reverence. The com- 
mittee went on to mention in detail the 
special events of the year, which included 


the laying of the foundation-stone of the 


Martineau Memorial at Norwich. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
had not only given help to some of the 
churches, but had again generously granted 
funds for advertising special services. The 
money had been well used, and the results 
had been good. The work of the Postal 
Mission had been very successful, and the 
committee had again to thank Miss §. S. 
Dowson for her labours. The demand for 
the literature of the Unitarian Church was 
increasing. It had long been felt that one 
of the greatest needs was efficient lay help, 
and the committee hoped during the 
coming year a Lay Preachers’ Union 
would be formed, which would not only 
help the smaller churches, but occasionally 
set the ministers free for other work. 
Already some young men were doing good 
work in this direction. In conclusion, the 
committee urged the importance of there 
being a Sunday School Union in connection 
with the district. Mr. Hall, on behalf of 
Miss Dowson, also read the report of the 
Eastern Union Postal Mission, in which it 
was stated that there were only 95 new 


applicants for literature from 76 places ; 
260 letters were received, and 368 sent out ; 
35 books were lent, and 906 tracts were 
distributed. 

The reports were adopted on the motion 
of Mr. Rodgers, seconded by Mr. Waller. 

Rey. J. Birks proposed that an Eastern 
Sunday School Association be formed, and 
that the Secretary of the Eastern Union be 
asked to take steps to that end. 

Rev. L. Tavener, in seconding the 
motion, said if there was to be any hope 
for their work in the future, it must be in 
the direction of the Sunday School, and 
they ought not to allow any of their 
Sunday Schools to be isolated. 

Mr. Panchen moved, and Mr. Scopes 
seconded, that the best thanks of the 
Hastern Union be given to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for their 
generous support. This was spoken to by 
several of those present, all of whom 
pleaded for larger subscriptions to the 
Association, which had given very. sub- 
stantial financial assistance locally. 

A vote of thanks to the secretary and 
treasurer concluded the business. 

Luncheon was afterwards served at the 
Unitarian Institute, and subsequently 
places of interest in the city were visited. 


Evenine MEetine. 


Early in the evening Mr. John Harrison, 
of London, gave an organ recital, and this 
was followed by a conference, presided over 
by Mr. W. H. Scott, at which the Rey. 
John Birks, of Yarmouth, read a paper on 
‘The Condition of our Churches in 
Relation to the Supply of Ministers.’? He 
said it was a general complaint that the 
sons of earnest and prominent Unitarians 
did not enter the ministry. Discussing the 
causes of the dearth of students for the 
ministry, he said certainly there was room 
for improvement in the financial induce- 
ments offered, and every step taken to 
remove financial obstacles from the path 
of candidates for the ministry should be 
taken; but he believed the strength of 
their faith was the most important element 
in the conditions which determined their 
success or failure as ministers or as 
churches. 

In the course of the discussion which 
followed, Mr. John Harrison said that he 
wished it to be clearly understood that he 
was speaking as a layman to laymen, and 
the question he would ask was, ** Do we 
realise our responsibility as laymen to our 
ministers?’’ It was sometimes urged 
that other claims were numerous. That 
was no answer to this question. It was an 
unfair shelving of the matter, a shirking of 
their responsibility. Could any one of 
them assert that the inducements their 
ministry offered were calculated to attract 
the right kind of man to their pulpits ? 
After their ministers had received an 
expensive training, all they offered them, 
in most cases, was the stipend paid to a 
second-rate clerk in a commercial house. 
And the minister, out of his slender means, 
was expected to keep up appearances and 
to incur expenses which, under no circum- 
stances, could be demanded from a clerk. 
He could speak with knowledge on this 
subject, for he himself was the son of a 
minister, and from his earliest years it had 
been of the deepest concern to him. What 
was to be the remedy? He did. not 


profess to be able to answer that question 
fully. But one thing, certainly, was 
needed—greater earnestness and liberality 
on the part of the members of our churches. 
It must be confessed that many of our 
laymen were not fully alive to the serious- 
ness of their responsibility, and it ought 
not to be a matter of surprise if some of 
their ministers should find their financial 
burdens heavier than they could bear. 
The subscriptions, in many cases, fell far 
below what they should be. Sometimes 
their members gave less to their churches 
than they spent on some short outing. 
The matter was an urgent one—an urgent 
one for every member of every chapel. 
That was the reason why he had readily 
responded to the invitation of the National 
Conference Committee to visit the churches 
with Mr. Wood. ; 

The Rey. Joseph Wood said the church 
that could not raise its own ministry was 
a doomed church. He did not say Unit- 
arlans would not always welcome and find 
place for men who had been trained in other 
churches. The Unitarian Church would 
be very badly off if it were not for the 
outsiders who had come in in the last 
thirty years. The Unitarian Church had 
been very much indebted for life, and 
spirit, and inspiration, and fire, to the 
men who had come in from the outside, 
and he did not want to see the door closed. 
Still, it was their duty to raise their own 
ministry. There were three minor reasons 
which prevented suitable young men from 


Fentering the Unitarian ministry—(1) in- 


adequacy of stipend, (2) insecurity of 
tenure, and (3) the position very often 
given to the minister, which was lower and 
less looked up to than the position of the 
minister of any other church in England. 
There were some deeper reasons. There 
was a feeling in the hearts of many young 
men that in these modern days they could 
better serve their generation as laymen 
than as ministers, there being so many 
opportunities for public service of all 
kinds. He believed the gist of the matter 
was, as stated by Mr. Birks, the inade- 
quacy of their church life, the poverty of 
the church idea amongst them, he was 
going to say almost the absence of the 
true church idea amongst them. If they 
were really a church, if the whole of these 
little communities were federated into a 
church holding up each other’s hands, 
bound to one another by all sorts of ties, 
and by moral and spiritual considerations, 
if the church idea prevailed amongst them 
instead of what he might call the audience 
idea, he believed the difficulty would 
disappear. 

Mr. W. H. Scott presided also over a public 
meeting held later in the evening, when a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
Rey. Joseph Wood and Mr. John Harrison, 
and a paper on ‘‘ The Church in Relation 
to Social Service ’’ was read by Mr. G. A. 
King, followed -by discussion. ; 


Wispom doth live with children round her 
knees ; 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the 
talk 
Man holds with week-day men in the 
hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business.—-Wordsworth, 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


THERE was a very large attendance 
at the meeting of ‘the Assembly at the 
Brookfield Church, Gorton, on Wednesday, 
June 19. The service in the morning was 
conducted by the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, of 
Liverpool, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. John Moore, of Hindley, 
his subject being ‘‘Man’s Place in 
Creation.’’ 

The President, Mr. Richard Robinson, 
took the chair at the afternoon meeting, 
and after roll call gave an address. They 
all desired, he said, to add their protest 
to that which had been heard throughout 
Europe against the unspeakable horrors 
perpetrated under the despotism of the 
Congo State. As to religious education, in 
that assembly they believed in its para- 
mount necessity for themselves and for 
their children as firmly as any Roman or 
Anglican. They therefore sympathised 
with and admired the steadfast adherence 
to that which others believed of vital 
importance. The attempt, however, to 
find a formula of religious education accept- 
able to everyone had failed, as it was bound 
to fail. It had been omitted, perhaps, to 
notice that they did not obtain simplicity 
merely by excision. Evena ‘‘ catechism ”’ 
by a man of science could not be described 
as the shortest or even as ‘‘a shorter 
catechism.’’ Religious education made 
greatest progress when left to the exertions 
of those who felt the need. He welcomed 
the secular solution in this controversy. 


PuBLic QUESTIONS. 


The Rev. H. E. Dowson, presented the 
report on public questions. (For the 
following summary we are indebted to the 
Manchester Guardian.) The report dealt 
first with education and the course of 
Mr. Burrell’s Education Bill. Referring 
to the concessions offered by the Govern- 
ment, the Committee expressed the hope 
that there would be no further attempt to 
reconcile irreconcilables. ‘‘ The Com- 
mittee look to another policy in future legis- 
lation. What is required is a measure to 
take the education of the nation’s children 
entirely out of the hands of ecclesiastics 
as such, rates and taxes no longer to be 
spent in the interests of the churches, but in 
those of the entire community. What are 
wanted are citizen schools, in which the 
money drawn from the people shall be 
expended on that on which they all agree, 
and not on that on which they differ. 
What are wanted are schools by which the 
great body of Nonconformists, whose vital 
principle is the separation of Church and 
State, shall not be aggrieved, but in which 
the nation shall do its own business of 
preparing its children to be good citizens, 
while it is left to the churches to do theirs.’’ 
The Committee thought that in no matter 
during the education controversy had more 
fallacious argument been* heard than in 
relation to the wishes of the parents. 
‘* They rarely demand,’’ said the Com- 
mittee, ‘‘for their children schools with 
ecclesiastical atmospheres under the domi- 
nation of priests and clerics.. Those who 
have had practical experience in school 
management know that the demand is 
mainly clerical. Parents left to them- 
selves, select schools for their children and 
move them from school to school for any 
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other reason than sectarian preferences. 
They want their children to be trained for 
the work and the duties of life, and that is 
what the nation wants and what the 
nation alone should pay for. The religious 
culture of the young is the most. sacred 
responsibility, first of the father and mother 
in the home, and second of the churches 
to which they belong; and nothing will 
give new life to religion so much as the 
fulfilment of this joint responsibility by 
those on whom it rests. Religion born 
in the home is the strongest influence in 
life, and churches have only to organise 
a religious teaching far more efficient 
than they have ever given to gain and keep 
their hold on the youth of the nation as 
they have never done before.”’ 

Among necessary reforms the Com- 
mittee placed the establishment of national 
unsectarian training colleges for the 
teachers of the citizen schools of the future, 
to become members of a profession freed 
from sectarian limitations, and taking a 
higher place than ever as one of the finest 
assets of the national life. 


Protection of Children. 


The subject of the protection of children 
was also dealt with in the report. The 
‘* terrible condition of child life and child 
death ’’ in our great towns was declared 
to be shocking. It would be still more 
shocking if the Christian churches allowed 
it to go on. The Committee thought the 
time had arrived for more definite action 
to be taken, and that at any rate in 
Lancashire and Cheshire the awful facts 
must be grappled with and people ap- 
pealed to for the carrying out of the 
most needed remedies. Referring to the 
suffering and mortality among illegiti- 
mate children, the Committee said the 
infants and their mothers must be 
treated in a more humane spirit. A more 
effective law of affiliation was needed. 
In New Zealand and South Australia, 
where such a law had been in force for some 
time, the cases of illegitimacy had been 
reduced by about half. The report recom- 
mended instruction in schools regarding 
the disastrous effects of intoxicants. The 
Committee also noted with pleasure the 
recent steps taken for feeding hungry 
school children, and trusted Lord R. 
Cecil’s Bill for the earlier registration of 
births might soon become law. In spite 
of recent legislation, the deliverance of 
children from overwork was, it was regret- 
fully remarked, still a long way off. 


Tur Cowrrr-TEMPLE CLAUSE. 


The Rev. Cuartes Travers (Preston), 
who moved the reception of the report, 
declared that there was only one solution 
of the education question possible, and 
that was the secular solution. ‘‘ If,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ there is a man or a woman in 
this audience who at this moment requires 
convincing, he or she has been living in 
cloudland for the last 20 years and has not 
observed the trend of events and the forces 
accumulating, especially during the last 
two years. I am well aware some of you 
are afraid of the word ‘secular.’ I am 
a secular educationist under compulsion. 
T do not like the secular solution. I do not 
think it is adequate, but we are driven to it 
owing to the blindness and the folly of 
contending sects.’”* Relating -circum- 
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stances which had arisen at Preston, he 
said that, according to a letter from Mr. 
M’Kenna, it had appeared that even sup- 


posing a religious syllabus were against the — 
law of the country, since the repeal of | 


section 16 of the Act of 1870 by the Act of 
1902, the Board of Education had no power 
to interfere in any violation of the Cowper- 
Temple clause, whatever the local authority 
might do. In a later communication he 
said, though not so clearly as some of them 
could have liked, that the Cowper-Temple 
clause might be put in force by the Board 
of Education. That statement, however, 
Mr. Travers claimed, had only been wrung 
out of the Board of Education by an agita- 
tion which Mr. M’Kenna, or rather Mr. 
Morant, had never expected to find. 

The resolution was seconded by the 
Rev. Drenpy AGate and passed. 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson proposed a 
resolution in the following terms :—‘‘ That, 
having regard to the principle on which 
alone a truly national system of education 
can be based, this assembly is of opinion 
that the vain attempt at compromise 
in the Bill of 1906 should give place to a 
measure throwing the entire responsibility 
for the religious instruction of the children 
upon the parents and the churches, while 
confining the State to its proper function 
of educating its young as citizens equipped 
for public and private duty.’’ 

The Rev. A. W. Fox seconded the 
resolution, and it was adopted. 

A report on mission work in the province 
was also presented and the Rev. William 
Harrison was elected President. An invi- 
tation to meet next year at Stockport was 
accepted. 

The Rev. Cuartes Peach moved, and 
the Rev. H. D. Rozserts seconded, the 
following resolution :— 

‘* That this assembly notes with deep 
concern the signs of widespread unrest in 
India, and, reaffirming its ancient principles 
of civil and religious liberty the world over, 
calls upon the Government to meet the 
present discontent in India by the speedy 
introduction of some substantial instal- 
ment of that principle of representative 
government which has made the rest of 
the Empire loyal, contented, and strong.’’ 

The Rev. 8S. A. SrernrHAL, in view of the 
small time at disposal for the discussion 
of the subject, said that for the sake of 
justice to a great question he would move 
‘“the previous question,’* and this was 
carried. 

Evenina MEETING. 

The church was well filled again at the 
evening meeting. After the opening hymn 
the retiring President thanked the Gorton 
friends for the entertainment provided, 
and the Rev. G. Evans responded. 

The chairman, Mr. Gro. Danzets, in 
the opening address recalled the last visit 
of the assembly to Gorton, 31 years ago. 
Except that Mr. Dowson was Secretary 
then as now, everything had changed. 
Still the congregational life at Gorton went 
on as actively as ever, and they loved 
their church with the same devotion as of 
old. It was this love and loyalty which 
remained constant in a changing world, and 
the principle of freedom in the church 
afforded room for its growth. As the faith- 
ful guardian of this great tradition of 
Freedom in inquiry and worship he 
welcomed the assembly. ; 
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‘The Rey. H. E. Dowson spoke on the 
church and social questions. It was, he 
held, first necessary to realise that the 
Kingdom of peace must be established 
within, and then from that sanctuary of 
power they could go forth with a principle 
that would renew the face of the earth. 
He was glad the new theology had its 
feet on mother earth. The social sym- 
pathies of the churches must grow until 
equality of opportunity was secured for 
all men, but. the control of men’s lives 
must not be taken out of their own hands. 
He thought the churches would be wise 
if they would do as much as was possible 
in common and as little as was absolutely 
necessary in isolation. 

Mr. Joun Heys, of Longsight, spoke 
on the nced of fuller life in our churches. 

. He said our great need was that of great 
preachers. He feared we made preaching 
secondary to scholarship and literature. 
Not that he despised scholarship or any- 
thing which would adorn God’s service, 
but he grudged the way our preachers 
became either professors or editors. With- 
out the prophetic word they could net hope 
to touch the souls of men. 

The Rev. G. BE. Evans, of Dukinfield, 
spoke on ‘‘Our Great Opportunity.”’ 
He uttered a warning against a perilous 
self-satisfaction with things as they are 
-in our churches. The great opportunity 
of the churches was in their openness as 
seekers after truth by means of which 
they could gain vital convictions. What 
men wanted now was not the compulsion 
of dogma, but openness of mind and the 
spirit of earnest secking for truth. But 
their churches would never exert their 
real power, or rise to their opportunity, 
unless their members were themselves 
faithful; and he concluded with a strong 
appeal for greater fidelity in the attendance 
at public worship. 
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ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUB- 
SCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS., 


Tue annual meetings were held in the 
First Church, Rosemary-street, Belfast, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 18 and 19. 
On Tuesday evening Divine Service was 
held, when the retiring President, the 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, preached from 
Psalm exxvi., on the call of a new oppor- 
tunity. 

A special meeting of ministers and con- 
gregational representatives was held on 
Wednesday morning, to consider the 
scheme for the re-organisation of the con- 
stituent bodies of the Association, with 
a view to their amalgamation in one 
united Church body. The adoption of the 
; scheme was moved by the President. 

Dr. Jonn CAMPBELL, in seconding the 
rosolution, said :— 

From the historical standpoint - the 
present occasion is one of interest and im- 
portance. Many of our congregations are 
old Presbyterian foundations dating back 
to the early days of the Plantation of 
Ulster. To the superficial observer it may 
seem strange that these congregations are 
now nor-subscribing, and have always 
been dominated by a spirit antagonistic 


to the compulsory acceptance of human 


opinion in the shape of creed; but there is 
nothing remarkable in the fact. It is a 
natural sequence of events. These congrega- 
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tions were founded by men who had been 
reared under the influence of the old 
Scottish Confession of Faith. Of this 
Confession it has been truly said by the 
Principal of the United Free Church 
College in Glasgow (Dr. T. M. Lindsay)— 
‘‘Drawn up in haste by a small number 
of theologians, it is more sympathetic and 
human than most creeds, and has com- 
mended itself to many who object to the 
impersonal logic of the Westminster 
Confession.”” We are to-day an echo of 
that ancient ‘Confession of Faith of 
Doctrine, believed and professed by the 
Protestants of Scotland,’’ which, “ under 
the title Confession Scoticana, remained 
the symbol of tke Cnurch of Scotland 
during the first stormy century of its 
existence,” and, “‘ though it was displaced 
by the Westminster Confession in 1647, 
continued authoritative long after that 
date.”’ To the ‘‘sympathetic and 
human” influence of that ancient Con- 
fession we in large measure owe our non- 
subscription. When looked at from the 
philanthropic point of view the fact that 
we are here to-day assembled for the 
purpose of federating our congregations 
assumes an Importance which it is hard 
to realise. It opens up to us the possi- 
bility of effectually and systematically 
doing a vast mission work among 
the poor, both in town and country. 
Federation will enable us to look after the 
orphans, the widows, the infirm, and the 
aged in an effective manner. By means 
of funds common to the whole Church the 
rich are enabled to help the poor, and the 
wealthicr congregations are given a means 
whereby they can assist the poorer con- 
cregations in philanthropic denomina- 
tional work. But by far the most im- 
portant benefit which we may derive 
from our adoption of this resolution is 
the prominence which will thereby be 
given to the moral and spiritual improve- 
ment of ourselves. We are non-sub- 
scribers to human creeds and confessions, 
but we are so because we desire to 
accentuate the fact of our adherenc: to 
the creed of Christ. This has always 
been the fundamental principle of non- 
subscription. This positive affirmation 
which underlies our negative designa- 
tion is the important. factor in our 
existence as a denomination. Hitherto 
it has been recognised as an unwritten 
statement only. Today we are about 
to solemnly declare cur attachment 
to it as tke central point round which 
our congregations gather themselves into a 
Church. One of the minor historians of 
Irish Presbyterianism has recently pointed 
out that ‘‘ in the early days of Christianity 
the question of personal purity engaged 
the attention of the elders more than the 
doctrines of a creed.’” We have always 
desired to uphold this position as the 
essential one for the Christian Church. 
To-day we are about to declare our 
opinion that ‘‘unity is to be sought, 
not in uniformity of creed, but in a 
common standard of righteousness and 
obedience to the commandments which 
Christ Himself has laid down.’’ The 
fact that we have publicly declared our 
allegiance to this principle in religious 
organisation is bound to have good effect 
on our people. A high ideal may be hard 
to attain, but the very fact that we have 
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it in view will stimulate us and make us 
capable of doing better than we other- 
wise would, 

The meeting was pervaded by a fine 
spirit of union and enthusiasm, and the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

At the business meeting of the Associa- 
tion in the afternoon, the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond was re-elected President, on 
the motion cf Principal Gordon, who said 
that Mr. Drummond had grasped all the 
details cf the forthcoming reorganisation, 
and had done good services at their 
meeting in the morning in steering the 
business to a successful and practically 
unanimous conclusion. 

At the annual dinner of the Association, 
Principal Gorron proposed ‘‘ The Non- 
Subscribing Association and the Future of 
our Church.’’ He said that might be 
described as their charter toast. Itmight 
be thought that the work of that day 
prognosticated that the Association was to 
be destroyed. He did not look at it in 
that light. The Association was going into 
a chrysalis, and was going to emerge 
thence with new wings, fairer colours, and 
more activity. It was now 72 years old. 
The different bodies of the Association 
were in & way proving themselves to be 
all of one mind. There were occasions in 
times past when the Association was a 
bond of disunion, but they had shown 
that day how remarkably, how amicably, 
they could agree, and that augured well 
for the future of what they might now be 
privileged to call their Church. Again and 
again the expression had been used that 
day ‘‘our Churches,’’ and that indicated 
that hitherto they kad not all been united 
in one common organisation. It had been 
a matter of regret that in a body so small 
as theirs, while internally substantially the 
same piinciples animated the mcmbers,; 
yet they had been held alcof by small 
separations and divisions. The days in 
which they lived made a distinct call upon 
them—a call for more religious life within 
their own borders and not for more active 
enunciation of their theological opinions. 
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APPEAL. 
London: George’srow Mission.—Tie 
Rey. F. Summeis writes from the Domestic 


Mission, George’s-row, St, Luke’s, E.C.:— 
‘“Would you kindly allow me to appeal for 
help to enable me to provide for the annual 
Sunday-school excursion? It is greatly needed. 
The children pay part.” 


Belfast: Mountpottinger.—The annua 
floral services in connection with the Sunday- 
school were held on Sunday, June 23, condacted 
in the morning by the resident minister, Rey. 
Joseph Worthington, and in the evening by the 
Rev. H. J. Rossington, the newly appointed 
minister at Rosemary-street Church. Special 
hymns and sclos wcre sung, and the collections 
were very satisfactory. 

Bolicn: Bank-stree?.—The Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held Jast Sunday, when 
morning and evening the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
of Wandsworth, preached to large and appre- 
ciative congregations. The afternoon service 
was conducted by the Rey. A. Le Marchant, of 
Mawdsiley-street Chapel, who gave a short 
address to the children, followed by au inspiring 
sermon. ‘The anthems at ail services were 
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admirably rendered, and special hymns. were 
sung by the children. The collections were 
highly satisfactory, amounting to £111 2s. ¢d., 
an increase of £18 over last year. : 

Bolton District Sunday-school Union. 
—A very successful and_ interesting ramble 
throug Longworth Clough to Walmsley took 
nlace on Saturday, June 22, conducted by Mr. 
V. W. Midgley of Bolton. About 140 assembled 
in the school-room for tea, after which Mr. 
Midgley gave an instructive and enjoyable 
address, descriptive of the physical features of 
the country traversed in the ramble. The Rev. 
Peter Holt, president of the Union, occupied the 
chair, and in the name of the Union, and on 
behalf of those present, very cordially thanked 
Mr, Midgley for his kindly service. 

Exeter.—The annual Assembly of West of 
England Presbyterian Divines met at George’s 
Chapel ‘on Wednesday, June 19. The Rev. A. 
Lancaster, of Moretonhampstead, and the Rey. 
A. E. O’Conncr, of Torquay, were elected to the 
offices of moderator and scribe respectively. 
On the same day the Devon ministers held their 
annual conference, at which a paper was read by 
the Rev. E. Betham, of Exeter, on ‘‘The Real 
Jesus and the Ideal Christ.’’ In the afternoon 
the congregation met the min’sters at a social 
gathering in tbe Jecture-room. 

London: Highgate.—Last Saturday, June 
22, the Band of Hope took part in the United 
Demonstration of Junior Temperance Societies, 
organised by the London United Temperance 
Council, in Finsbury Park, and were successful 
in gaining the prize in the Amateur Banner 
Making Competition. ‘The banner was taste- 
fully designed by Mr. Geo. 8. 8S. Cooper, hand 
embroidered in two shades of green and three of 
yellow on a ground of dark blue by several 
members of the band, and finished by a beaxti- 
ful cord and fringe in the same shades, the 
generous gift of Mr. F. Withall. 

Rochdale (Appointment).—The Rev. John 
Evans, B.A., of Colne, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to the ministry of the Blackwater- 
street Church, in succession to the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding. 

Shrewsbury.—On Sunday, June 16, the 
117th anniversary of the Sunday-school was 
celebrated, the Rev. W. J. Clarke, of Birming- 
ham, being the special preacher. There were 
large congregations, and the children san 
special hymns. The collections on behalf of the 
school fund amounted to £7 11s. 

Southend-on-Sea (Resignation).—Mr. 
Delta Evans, editor of the Christian Life, has 
decided, to the great regret of the congregation, 
to relinquish the charge of the Darnley-road 
congregation, He is returning to London, and 
will reside at North Finchley, but will remain 
responsible for the services at Southend until 
the end of Septentber,thus completing two years’ 
service there. 
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SUNDAY, June 3o. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rey. F. Hankinson; 
7, Rev. ArTHUR HurnN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesst HippERson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tuckur, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. EpgAr DAPLYN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FREEston. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15, Rev. Gorpon Cooprr, M.A.; 7, Rev. 
Henry Rawtines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11,15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henny Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7. 

Iiford Assembly Room, Mr. 
E. Witkts Situ. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 

p Rev. E, Savert Hroxs, M.A. 


Broadway, 7, 
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Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rey. 
ArruuR Hurn; 7, Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHariEs 
Ropztr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. W. W. C. Porr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

J. Pace Hoprps. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooprr, M.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Freprric ALLEN. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxrxs JoNnES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 

and 7, Rey. Ferix Taytor. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHatt; 7, Mr. EpwARD CaPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 

F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. W. 
EameEr; 6.30, Mr. G.Sketr. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church. East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
GrorcE Crrrcuiey, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MoumMrry. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

Briackeoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGer. 

BiacKkroou, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Rosrina. 
BaiaHton, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prirsttey Prrme. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

CaNnTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smurru. 

CuzstrER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Guvrever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Dr. B. C. Guosu, M.A. 

Hors#aM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
McLaAcnuan, M.A. 

Lricustrer, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD von PsrzoOxup. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CoarLes CRaDDocK. 

Liverpoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RozsErts. 

LivEerPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J.-C. OpcrErs, B.A. 

Matpstonn, Karl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, FarQuHARSoN. 

Nuwerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. 
P. Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMrs Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScareoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELL Brnns. 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Traspaum REeEp. 
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The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sebi not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to growing Bees All the ingredionts 
used in ma. 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Gially wholbon®, 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 
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JUNE 20, 1907. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rey. J. W. Cook; 

“~ . 6.30, Rev. W. Linpsay. 

SrmpmoutTH, Oid Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witt1am AGAR. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, Pulpit Vacant. 

Torguay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TounpRipcs WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley: © 

road, 11 and 6.30. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxezs. 


ee ey 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G:° 
H. Vance, B.D. 


ee ee 


WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. Joun Wm. Brown. : 
Mrrtuyr Typri, Thomas-street, 11 and 6, Rev. . 
8. Burrows. 


See ee 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
CaPETOWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BatmMrorrs, 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


HE ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAM- 
INATION of the Students of the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary College will be heid at 
Summerville, Manchester, on Tuesday, July 2, 
commercing at lla.m, The Visitor’s Address 
will be delivered by the Rey. PHILEMON 
Moors, B.A., cf Carmarthen, at 5 o'clock. 
On the evening of the same day the VALEDIC- 
TORY SERVICE will be held in Cross STrRBET 
CHAPEL at 7.30, and will be conducted by the 
Rev. W. H. Drurmonp, B.A., of Belfast. 
Music by the Choir of the Longsight Free 
Christian Church. Organist, Mr. O. H. Heys. 
On the following day, Wednesday, a \GARDEN 
Parry will be held in the Grounds at Sum- 
merville, 3.30 to 80 pm. Tickets free on’ 
application to Hon. Secs., Summerville, Vic- 
toria-park, Manchester. 
EDWARD TALBOT, 
EK. L. H. Towa Hon. ped 


MANCHESTER, June 24, 1907. 


UFFOLK VILLAGE MISSION, 
BEDFIELD. 


A SALE OF WORK in aid of fund for 
erection of new Men’s Club and Institute at 
Bedfield will be held-July 10. Gifts of goods 
or money will be welcomed by Miss E. M. 
Smitu, Bedfield.— Address, cifo Rev. R 
NEWELL, Framlingham, Suffoik. 


ee REV. W. 8. KEY, formerly 


minister of Spain Lane Chapel, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, is spending the summer in 
England, and will be pleased to occupy any 
vacant pulpit or pulpits during his visit. In 
addition to his successful missionary and educa- 
tional work in the Southern States, which for 
several years hag aroused great interest 
throughout the United States, Mr. Key is at 
the head of a prosperous English Farm Colony 
which he located in Hastern North Carolina, 
and is now making a tour of Great Britain as 
Commissioner of [mmigration and Colonisi- 
tion for North Carolina. His address, while 
in England, is 80, Copley-road, Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. 


DEATHS. 

Barker.—On June 25, at Cyprus Park, 
Bloomfield, Belfast, Marjorie Keer, dearly 
loved daughter of John and Matilda Barker, 
aged 14 years. 

CLARK.—On June 24, at the Birches, Bracon- 
dale, Norwich, suddenly, Maria Clark, of 
43, Newmarket-rcad, then, and for many 
years, morning superiniendent of the O:ta- 
gon Sunday Schools. 

Gray.—On Sunday, June 23, at the White 
Cottage, Letchworth (Garden City), of 
angina pectoris, Benjamin Kirkman Gray, 
late of Hampstead, aged 44. Z 

WorTHINGTON.—On the 24th inst., Alfred 
William Worthington, B.A., J.P., of the 
Hill, Old Swinford, Stourbridge, aged 78. — 
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THE INQUIRER. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


- PROGRAMME OF SUMMER MEETING, 


TO BE IELD AT 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
JuLY 8—13, 1907. 


Monday, July 8— 

4.30 pm.—Reception by Professor J. E. 
CARPENTER, M.A, (Principal of the 
College). 

8.0 p.m—RHeligious Service and Addregs : 
Rey. J. M. Luoryp THomas, 

Tuesday, July 9— 

10.0 a.m.—Lecture by Joserpu H. Wick- 
STEED, M.A.: “Io Memoriam B. K. 


. ray. 

11.30 a.m.—Lecture by LrEs SMITH (Vice- 
Principal of Ruskin College) on 
“ Labour and Economies.” 

8.0 p.m.—Lecture and Conference: ‘‘Gamb- 
ling and its Relation to Speculation, 
Investment, and Enterprise.” PHrLie 
H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 

Wednesday, July 10— 

10,0 a.m.—Lecture (to be announced). 

11.30 am.—Lecture by Purtie H. Wick- 
STEED, M.A., on “The Central Indus- 
trial Problem.” 

8.0 p.m.—Lecture and Conference: ‘‘ Town 
evelopment.” RAyMoND UNWIN 
(Architect to Garden City). 
Thursday, July 14— : 

10.0 a.m.—Lecture by Miss CLEMENTINA 

Buack on “ The Public Conscience and 
Underpsid Labour.” 

11.30 am—tLecture by Puitie H. WIckK- 
sTEED, M.A., on “The relation of 
Collective Enterprise to the theories of 
Individualism and Socialism.” 

8.0 p.m.—Lecture and Conference: “ The 
Drink Traffic—Disinterested Manage- 
ment.” Miss H. M. Jomnson and B. 
SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 

Friday, July 12— 

10.0 am.—Lecture by Mis3 CLEMBNTINA 
Buack on “fhe Public Conscience and 

_ Underpaid Labour.” 

11.30 a.m.—Questions to the Lecturers. 

8.0 p.m.—Lecture and Conference: “The 
Need for Social Service.” PERCY ALDEN, 
M.P. 

Saturday, July 13— 

10.0 a.m.—Closing Conference on ‘“ The 
Work of the National Conference 
Union for Social Service.” 

11.30 a.m.—Roligious Service. 

Single Lectures, ls. Evening Lectures and 
Conferences free. Inquiries and applications 
for Tickets should be addressed to 
Miss CATHERINE GITTINS, Salisbury-road, 
Leicester, 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Se ea LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,00€. 


DiIREcTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencn, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W, Law- 
F. H. A. HarpcastLy, RENCE. 
F.§8.1. Miss Ormu. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLHR, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3} per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 

10 years. | 14 years. | 15 years. | 13 years. | 21 years. 
| 110] 018 4] 015 6| 042/020 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, halif-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


NNUALJULY CLEARANCE SALE 

of Irish Table and House Linens, Art 

Linens, Irish Tweeds, Dress and Blouse 

Fabrics, &c., at genuizely reduced prices. 

Interesting particulars free.— Hurtow’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland, 


Board and Residence, 


——e——. 


BovEN EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cuff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, 


Tariff—Apply, Mra. and Mr. Pocoor. 


S', LEON ARDS-ON-SEA.— * Cratt 
} ock,’”’ 59, Warricr-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Ses View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Porter. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY 
HOUSE, DAWLISH.—Boarp and 
RESIDENCE for Ladies. Bracing climate. Sea 
and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, 
music, &c. Through trains from Paddington, 
Midlands, and the North. From £1 15s, 0d. 
weekiy. Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, Cuam- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

: MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.— Mrs. Vickrrs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SouTHPORT. 


RESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Miligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


Hees GROVE, HENLEAGH, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by 
boat and rail to places of historical intercst, 


HE “CLIFFS HEALTH RESORT,” 
near Folkestone, receives Patients and 
Visitors. The house overlcoks the sea and 
Warren. Quiet rest and medical care. Pre- 
scribed dietary (including uric-acid-free diet). 
Large private grounds ; golf, tennis, billiards. 
Delightful rambles and walks, Sea bathing, 
fishing, and boating. For prospectus and terms 
apply Medical Superintendent. 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 

a Semi-detached House. 3 Reception, 

6 Bedrooms, Bath h. and c., Kitchen and other 

offices, Bicycle Shed. Hasy access country and 

sea; golf links. Terms according to length of 

tenancy ; less for Juneand July.—Miss Mace, 
43, Newmarket-road, Norwich. 


HOS-ON-SHA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
July, August and September,—Apply, Rev. 
C. J. SrreET, 125, Rustiings-road, Sheffield. 


KINGSLEY HOTELS 
: (THMPERANCE), : 
. HART §7., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
fa has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in ali Rooms 3 
& Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, & 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard g& 
& Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Bg 
EX Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from k 
i Ss. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge forf 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table @Héte Breakfast 
“ and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. & 
3s Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Bs Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcraft,” London. <1 
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E. NORMAN REED &{CO., 
Artists in Stained &Ceaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Scbools, etc, 
_S— 
HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicguaatze, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Linian Tatsor, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


\ \ JILLASTON SCHOOL,NANTWICH 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the School, on Tuesday, July 2.- 
—For particulars of this and of admission 
on the FOUNDATION, apply to the Heap 
MASTER. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 

for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 

Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 

and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 

for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISH, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers, References. S'elephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17. - 


GECULAR EDUCATION. 


A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are 

The CULTIVATION cf PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
ideal surroundings, and by a well studied 
dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaption of methcd to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply 
Miss CLARK, 
Coombe Hill School, 
WESTERHAM, KENT. 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION. 


LAYESMORE SCHOOL, 
PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


TWO MAJOR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable 
for three years, of the annual valne of fifty 
guineas; and TWO MINOR SCIIOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the annual value of thirty guineas, 
will be awarded on the results of an Hxamia- 
ation to ke he'd from July 25 to 27, 1907. 
These Scholarships are awarded in accordance 
with a scheme which is to a great extent based 
upon the system of “ Interview ” and Examin- 
ation adopted for entrance te the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne.—For entry forms and 
further particulars apply to The Bursar, 
Clayesmore School, Pangbourne, Berks. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method.—“ Tue Curip Pianist,” 35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


ADY, whose girls attend Edgbaston 
High School in mornings, and have 
governess to supervise home-werk in after- 
noons, wculd like to have another girl to live 
with her.—For terms and references apply, 
M., InQurexER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 
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SIR GALAHAD OF THE SLUMS. 


By J. L. Haigh. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


‘« By dint of a dogged Pre-Raphaelite technique Mr. ‘Haigh manages 
to transcribe, in firmly verisimilar fashion, the brute, obvious body of the 
place, the big conyentional aspects; and that alone is sufficient to grant 
his story a singular distinction. Out of their special personal stores of 
knowledge and experience, each of a dozen diverse characters in the book 

roffer their contributory theories: a drink-maddened neurotic and an 
erudite Oxford Don, a Devonshire poet and a labourless dock labourer, a 
policeman and a man of business, a loud-mouthed demagogue and a sane, 
austeresque young lady. And moving to and fro among these people, 
striving to weave their comments into some sort of practical system, accept- 
ing a note here and a note there, modifying his modes as he progresses, 
passes Vernon, the scholarly missioner, scribbling curiously mcongruous 
annotations on the pages of his University-printed mind, adding to it certain 
queer, grey chapters from the human documents each day forces him to 
read and much knowledge of a lovingly laborious sort has gone 
to its making; it is packed with affirmations and disclosures that cannot 
fail to flutter a good many comfortable dovecotes.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


‘Tt is very well worth reading for its vivid pictures of lower-class Liver- 
pool life, and its sympathetic and often realistic character-sketches cf the 
dwellers in Liverpool slums. One of these, a strong-limbed, big-hearted dock 
labourer, is the lowly hero who gives the book its title; but its leading 
characters are two friends, a young house-agent with a passion for dis- 
infecting, and a young minister who runs an unconventional mission, and 
strives to bring the spirit of Oxford into the sordid lives of the people.’’— 
Christian World. 

‘‘ The title of this story is applied to a dock labourer, one of the manly, 
self-contained, and complete men, probably sent at times into the world to 
bring the Great Example nearer, and to enable us to realise something of 
what he might have been in the flesh had he lived in Liverpool in the twen- 
tieth century instead of in Palestine in the first. The book is penetrating, 
moving, convincing. Mr. Haigh’s knowledge of low life, and of what is 
wanted to ameliorate its conditions, is full and exact. There is love, teo, 
in the story, that between Vernon and Eva, Frank and Hilda, but there 
is none so sweet, pure, and selfless as that between the brother and sister, 
Jim and Annie Stephens.’’—Montrose Standard. 

‘* Jim Stephens is one of Nature’s gentlemen, a true knight of labour, 
stronger than most men both physically and morally, yet tender to the 
weakness, the faults, and the frailties of others.’’—Birkenhead News. 


‘¢The book throbs with reality. Mr. Haigh has succeeded in revealing 
one character of which any novelist might well be proud—‘ Jim,’ the Sir 
Galahad of the title. It is some achievement to have presented in the 
environment of slumdom such a pure, strong, and spiritually inspired man. 
He has not an atom of the prig. He is good gold ‘all through,’ and in 
fashioning him for our affection Mr. Haigh has put the lover of ficticn and 
the lover of fine human ideals under a deep obligaticn. It is a book for the 
thinker to read and for the reader to think over.’’ —Liverpool Post. 


‘‘ Mr. Haigh presents a picture that must appeal to all who have any 
knowledge of how it fares with the dwellers in the byways of our great cities 
There is here no mawkish sentiment, no thrilling emotionalism, but simply 
sketches in straightforward language of the lives lived by those who struggle 


for their daily bread; of their successes and their failures, their tempta- 
tions, falls, and triumphs. Jim Stephens, the Sir Galahad of the book, is 
a flesh-and-blood character.’’—The Scotsman. 

“* For the majority of Liverpool novel readers it should rank as one of 
the novels of the year, for even apart from the additional interest which the 
local colour imparts, the workmanship is by no means indifferent. The 
central character of the story, although he is not exactly its hero, is a brilliant _ 
young Oxford graduate. He has come to Liverpool to devote himself to 
work in the slums. The first lesson he has to learn is that if he is to succeed 
he must bridge over the gulf which lies between Oxford and Liverpool’s 
slums. It is only by becoming a lover of mankind that he can hope to 
initiate himself into favour with the dwellers of the slums. Eventually he 
succeeds. The poor and the downcast confide to him their troubles; they 
welcome him into their squalid homes. Of course, he encounters a good 
deal of oppositicn at times. ‘ Parson chaps don’t know what a working 
man has to put up with,’ is one of the reproaches hurled at him. But he is 
a gencrous * parscn chap.’ For the plot of the story readers must refer to 
the pages of the novel itself. Suffice it to say that it is a particularly 
stirring plot, which, in the words of the melodrama handbills, may be said to - 
have ‘strong human interest.” And naturally, since we are in the tragic 
atmosphere of the slums, there are times when it develops in human tragedy. 
As for a solution of the slum problem—well, the book is full of incidental 
suggestions.’’—Liverpool Weckly Mercury. 

“* Many writers have in recent times attempted to portray slum-life in 
fiction, but few with so large a measure of success as Mr. Haigh. He avoids 
undue sentimentality, and has a picturesque and-humorous touch, which 
relieves the grey setting of many of his incidents. He introduces us to a 
large number of characters, all racily sketched, and a few of his men and 
women are very finely drawn. Vernon Carruthers, the altruist and idealist, 
and Frank Heraldy, the man of the world, are well contrasted, and the 
manner in which they tackle many of the problems that face them in the grim 
underworld of Liverpool forms the greater portion of the interest of this 
sincere and earnest story. There are pathcs and tragedy in Mr. Haigh’s 
work, and it deserves the attention of all thcse imterested in social 
problems.’’—Publishers’ Circular. 

“* We can promise our readers that they will meet a variety of characters 
pictured with abundant humour and penetrating sympathy. . Taken 
altogether, it is a very genuine book.’’—The Inquirer. 

‘* Those among us—and we know there are many—to whom ‘ Brother- 
hood’ is no empty word, will delight in the spirit in which this book is 
written, and the loving interest which penetrates to the essential man beneath 
all external accidents and conditions. The local colour is, of course, strong, 
and some of the most pressing problems of our day and our city are pre- 
sented in such a vivid manner as must surely help to force them into recog- 
nition. Very many of the incidents are within the range of Mr. Haigh’s 
personal experience, and most of the ‘ characters’ personally. known to 
him. But the story, as a story, never flags; there is no undue exaggera- 
tion or emphasis, and the danger of luridness on the one side and mawkish- 
ness on the other is carefully avoided. Certain personalities familiar to 
most of us are admirably portrayed under a thin disguise. We heartily 
recommend the new ‘ Sir Galahad.’ ’?—F, R., in Hope Street Church Calendar. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Price THREEPENCE 


Contents for JULY. 


Concerning the Athanasian Creed. 
Concerning Loving One’s Enemies, 
Levitation. 

Magic and Witchcraft. 

A National System of Education. 
Thoughts for To-Day. 

Notes on Books. 

Gems “ of Purest Ray Serene.” 


A. C. Frviep, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 


HE MANAGERS desire to give 

notice that they are prepared to appoint to 
an Undergraduate Scholarshipof £50, open to 
Theological Students of all denominations, 
and tenable at any recognised University 
College in the United Kingdom, as from 
October, 1907. Application must be made 
before August 3, 1907. 


Further particulars and forms of application 
of G. HARoLpD CLENNELL, Esq., Secretary to 
the Presbyterian Fund, 6, Great James-strcet, 
Boedford-row, London, W.C, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & co. 


Liverpool: 


S{tuations, 
VYACANT AND WANTEB 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Preminm re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED,a post. as COMPANION 

HOUSEKEEPER, or Companion Help, 
where maids are kept. Experienced.—Apply, 
F., c/o Mrs. Atkins, Hollycroft House, 
Hinckiey, near Leicester. 


ADY desires engagement as COM- 
PANION, HOUSEKEEPER, or any 
position of trust (Business or Private House). 
Good references.—B., cio Miss CLEMENTS, 
1, Broad-street, Warwick. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL. 
WANTED in September, RESIDENT 
MISTRESS for Form III. Usual English 
subjects, Arithmetic, and good Latin or 
Mathematics up to Form V. Salary £40, with 
board, residence, and laundry.—Apply, stating 
age and any special qualifications, to Trp 
Heap Mistress, Channing House, Highgate, 
London, N. 


“MYHE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
Ore copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s.6d. per 100; extra charge loca] 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, 


THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO. 


And all Booksellers. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


FOR THE : 
Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 
The Treasurer begs to acknowledge with 


sincere thanks the following new or increased 
subscriptions :— 


From To 

Mrs. Holt, Liverpool ae LD) 0 30450 -0-20 
Miss Holt 3 Fos OO) OOO EO 
Mr. T. A. Colfox, Bridport 1 1 0 25 0 0 
Miss Colfox shen athe ve 207020 
Mrs. Geo. Carslake Thompson, 

Cardiff... a ah tee 0 0 
The Dowlais Congregation 010 0 


EpGAR CHATFEILD CLARKE, J'reasurer, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
> : 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be’ 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— 8. da. 
PEx PAGE ... fee s00 0-0 G0 
HALF-PAGE ... ae et One 
Per CoLuMn... Ags ray pent en) 
Inco IN CoLumyN ... ve 20 3.0 


Special Terms for a Series. 
TD 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for thi 
Proprietors by HE. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.0. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate._Saturday, June 29, 1907, 


Che Inquire 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


M. Pau Sapatier’s second article on 
the Restatement of Catholic Thought, 
appears in our present issue, dealing with 
the changed attitude of the authorities 
towards M. Le Roy, with that remarkable 
publication by a group of young Catholic 
laymen at Milan, J] Rinnovamento, and 
with the Biblical Commission at Rome. 
M. Sabatier has this week returned from 
Assisi to his home at Chantegrillet, prés 
Crest, in the South of France. 


Tue first of two articles by Professor 
Jean Réville, on the Ecclesiastical Situa- 
tion in France, will appear in next week’s 
Inquirer. It deals with the Roman 
Catholic Church, to be followed by a second 
article on the Protestant Churches. 


In the next two numbers of THE 
InQumrER we hope to publish a full report 
of the summer meeting of the National 
Conference Union for Social Service to be 
held at Manchester College next week, 
July 8-13. The opening reception by the 
Principal of the College is at 430 on 
Monday afternoon, and in the evening 
there is to be a ieligious service, with an 
address by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
The first lecture on Tuesday morning is to 
be given by the Rev. J. H. Wicksteed, 
in memory of our late friend Kirkman 
Gray. 

THE President of the Board of Education, 
Mr. McKenna, had a word to say on Mon- 
day in reply to those rash persons who 
have asked for somewhat violent haste in 
dealing with the Education question. He 
showed that he has the true instinct by 


asking such advisers to consider what 
would be the probable effect on the childrén 
if schools, now existing by virtue of laws 
not strictly equitable, were to be closed 
before better provision was secured. Urgent 
minds may take comfort from his intima- 
tion that next year’s Bill is to be one 
““ which will make the House of Lords 
regret that they did not accept Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill.”’, We hope so—but the peers are 
rather slow to exhibit the finer qualities, 
and we are not sure whether as yet they are 
really apprehensive for their own powers 
and privileges. 


In reference to the dispute at Preston 
over the syllabus of religious instruction 
issued by the local council, a deputation 
waited upon Mr. McKenna last week, and 
our friend the Rev. Chas. Travers pre- 
sented the case for civil and _ religious 
hberty—for teachers, especially, but also 
for those who are compelled to send their 
children to the public schools and who do 
not desire them to be made into little 
Churchmen. The forcible arguments 
adduced were evidently not without 
effect, but the upshot of the matter ap- 
pears to be that a very wide margin is 
being left to the local education authori- 
ties, and the only hope of a reasonable 
policy being adopted lies in the possibility 
of bringing their members to a fair and 
hberal frame of mind. The Preston 
Council meeting subsequently passed, by 
twenty to nineteen, a resolution to refer 
the numerous remonstrances which have 
been received from Nonconformists to 
the committee with a view to reconsider- 
ing the whole subject. Judging by the 
remarks of some extremists, the prospects 
of a modus vivendi are not great, but it is 
something to have reached the stage indi- 
cated. 


Amone the birthday honours an- 
nounced last week there are two which 
we record with the greatest satisfaction, 
the peerage conferred upon Sir James 
Kitson, of Leeds, and the baronetcy upon 
Mr. W. B. Bowring, of Liverpool, Pre- 
sident of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association. Two of our most 
honoured laymen thus receive from the 
King public recognition, for which we offer 
to them the most cordial congratulations. 
It is interesting also to note that a Hib- 
bert Lecturer receives a knighthood, in 
the person of Dr. Rhys, Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford. There are other 
honours conferred upon both literature 
and art, among the new knights being 
Principal Donaldson, of St. Andrews, Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert, Professor yon Herkomer 
and Mr. Orchardson, R.A. The cause of 


Peace is honoured by the knighthood con- 
ferred upon Mr. W. R. Cremer, M.P.; 
while Dr. Spence Watson is made a Privy 
Councillor. 


Sir James Kirson has been a life-long 
Unitarian, and his name is well known 
among us as that of a generous supporter 
of all our denominational institutions. 
When in Leeds he is a regular attender at 
Mill-hill Chapel, to the building of which 
his father was a subscriber. He is one of 
those few of whom the minister is assured 
that if absent from his wonted seat on 
the Sunday morning it must be for some 
good reason. The congregation are proud 
of him, not merely because he has been 
an eminently successful man, but especi- 
ally for the high esteem in which he is 
held by all his fellow citizens. The testi- 
mony of the Yorkshire Post, the well-known 
organ of Yorkshire tories and churchmen, 
is worth that of many allied to him by the 
ties of religion and party, and its apprecia- 
tion of an opponent does honour not only 
to its object, but to Hnglish journalism. — It 
writes: ‘‘ Political opponents as well as 
political friends welcomed with great 
heartiness the announcement of Sir James 
Kitson’s elevation to the Peerage. Sir 
James possesses a most honourable repu- 
tation at Westminster as representing a 
type of integrity and independence which 
is, perhap8, not so conspicuous in modern 
politics as formerly. The new Peer, during 
the many years of his membership of the 
House of Commons, has given much sterling 
service to the public interest, which is all 
the more to be appreciated because it has 
been unobirusive.’” 

From the same paper we take the follow- 
ing notice of his career, to which much 
might be added if space allowed of it :— 
“Anything like a comprehensive review 
of the career of Sir James Kitson would 
require a detailed history of the commer- 
cial, educational, municipal, social, and 
philanthropic life of Leeds during the last 
half century, to say nothing of the Imperial 
and political aspects of the life of one whom 
the people of Leeds have long been proud 
to regard asa fellow-citizen. As the guid- 
ing spirit of one of the most flourishing 
iron manufacturing and engineering enter- 
prises in the north of England, as an 
authority whose opinions on all engineering 
matters has for many years carried great 
weight among the foremost engineers of 
the day, as a railway director, whose busi- 
ness experience is appraised at a high value, 
and in numerous other departments of the 
stirring business life of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the name of Sir James Kitson 
stands very high. Sir James has no per- 
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sonal enemies, and what his local political 
opponents have always thought of him 
was well expressed by their choosing him as 
Lord Mayor of the city—an honour which, 
coming from the source it did, he greatly 
appreciated. In the development of the 
Yorkshire College into the Leeds Univer- 
sity, and in the welfare of the Leeds 
Institute, and in almost every phase of the 
city lfe—particularly im movements for 
the benefit of the working classes—Sir 
James has manifested the keenest interest. 
A conscientious Radical of the Gladstonian 
school—so far back as 1880 he was the 
head of Leeds Liberalism, and _ enter- 
tained Mr. Gladstone here as representative 
of the party—the hon. Baronet has fought 
his political battles with characteristic zeal, 
but always fairly. He has even crossed 
swords with The Yorkshire Post, but always 
with good temper. If political fate had 
determined that a Radical should have 
overthrown Mr. Gerald Balfour in Central 
Leeds some years ago, a majority of Leeds 
citizens would have been content had that 
Radical been Sir James Kitson. Colne 
Valley will be sorry to lose one of the ablest 
and most diligent members that it ever 
had the honour of being represented by. It 
is understood that he has previously refused 
elevation to the Peerage, and, indeed, 
the fact that he has now accepted will 
probably surprise some of his friends. His 
elevation—like that of Lord Allerton— 
will be very popular in the West Riding.’’ 


THE city of Liverpool, and Hope-street 
Church in particular, of which he has been 
for many years a most faithful member 
‘he was a devoted friend of the late 
Richard Armstrong), will rejoice in the 
honour conferred upon Sir William Bow- 
ting. Less than a month ago we recorded 
Mr. Bowring’s generous gift of an estate 
to Liverpool, and spoke of the fine tra- 
dition of citizenship in which he has 
followed in his father’s footsteps. The 
.averpool Daily Post, in recording the 
new honour, wrote :— 

“Of Sir William Bowring it may be 
said that he has throughout a long 
career given a high tone to politics, and 
made and consistently utilised oppor- 
tunities for good public service. He is by 
parental example and tradition liberal and 
generous in all his conceptions of public 
duty, and has laboured in the cause of 
progress, whether municipal or national, 
with an unselfish devotion and modesty 
that entitle him to the highest esteem. 
His latest service to the public, as 
everyone knows, is his generous and 
sympathetic bestowal of the Roby Estate 
upon Liverpool for the benefit of all its 
inhabitants, and especially of the poor. 
Popular feeling will cordially recognise 
that in Sir William Bowring’s case the 
honour of a baronetcy has been discrimi- 
nately bestowed.’’ 

Anp in a biographical notice the same 
journal said :—‘ A leading merchant, being 
senior member of the firm of Messrs. C. 
T. Bowring & Co.), a justice of the peace, 
an alderman of the city, an ex-Lord Mayor, 
and the leader of the Liberal party in 
the City Council, Sir Wm. Bowring has 
long occupied a conspicuous and important 


position in the life of Liverpool. 
# # # t 


* Ar the general election of 1882 Alder- | glories that there are in God ; then we look a 
at time, and, behold, the earth moves so — 


man Bowring (as he has been known for 
many years) unsuccessfully contested the 
Abercromby Division against the late 
member, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, standing as 
a Gladstonian Liberal, strongly in favour 
of Home Rule for Ireland, Disestablishment 
for Wales, the direct veto over the liquor 
traffic, and generally of the democratic 
principles of government. There are pro- 
bably very few deserving institutions or 
causes in the city that do not count him 
as a liberal supporter, and none will hail 
with greater satisfaction the new dignity 
bestowed on so distinguished a townsman 
than the labouring classes of the city, to 
whom he has ever been a true and helpful 
friend.”’ 


BE TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS. 


Awnp first of all let us be temperate in 
the claims that we make upon God. Our 
great disappointments come from our 
ereat expectations. Children try to clutch 
hold of the moon, they think it quite 
near; but somehow it seems to pass just 
beyond their tiny fingers. No; sadly 
they realise it, they have not caught the 
moon. Afterwards, as the years go on, 
and days of sweethearting come, and 
moonlight nights, they thank God that 
their little fingers did not catch the moon. 
It has remained uninjured and untouched 
in Heaven still; it was not so easily 
laid hold of and brought down to earth ; 
it is better where it is; their great expecta- 
tions were disappointed at the time, but 
for the moonlit walk and for the glory 
of a summer’s night it remains in the sky, 
and itis better so. Itis with our souls and 
our visions of God as it is with our earth 
and our sight of the sun and moon. 
Religion also has its far distances; things 
that seem near and are not, they are in 
the distance. We climb our little step- 
ladder, thinking to lay quick hands upon 
them ; but they somehow just slip by our 
fingers, we have not grown accustomed 
yet to the distances in religion. 

It is, perhaps, life’s hardest lesson, and its 
most blessed Gospel, that the goodness of 
God is so deep and so far-reaching that 
we can see infinity and gaze decp into 
eternity, and, lo, one glory shineth here and 
another there, and the distances of heaven 
separate one virtue from another, as star 
from star, each with a glory of its own, 
shining in its own place; opposite to one 
another and far away, an eternal and 
infinite measuring of the depth and height, 
and length and breadth of heaven. 

And at first our childish fingers would 
draw these distant things together, and in 
some narrower reconciliation than the 
infinite love of God would grasp our human 
handful. We reach them not. They still 
remain in heaven and. still shed light 
upon our way. Be temperate in all things. 
We bend down to our tasks and to our work 
day by day, but our work does not reach 
perfection. Above and beyond all that we 
do we see something still better that we 
/might have done. Wherever we are we see 
the horizon beyond us, where earth and 
heaven meet. So in all that we do we see 
still beyond us the straight line of perfec- 
tion, where the ideal and the real meet. We 
never reach that horizon line. Sometimes 
¢ we lose our tempers at this. We see the 


slowly ; we grow impatient, and we would 
drag the stars down. We have to learn 
temperance in religion; to behold trea- 
sured objects that we may not touch, to 


keep back oursoul from presumptuoussins, 


and rich with whatever grace, learn to be 
modest in our time of wealth. For earth’s 
brightest day’s work is but a twinkle in the 
splendours of the night, the spirit of holiness 
isa mighty deep, and the glory of God as the 
stars in the sky for multitude. 


They shine and greet one another from — 


afar, every virtue differeth from another in 
glory, and the virtue that shines in one 


part of heaven is dimmed in another, an 


immeasurable modesty banishes each to its 
own sphere, and veiled in God’s remotest 
depths the far-away virtues shine with a far- 
away clearness ; they light the starlit soul, 
and in their immensity they twinkle to it. 
WILFRED Harris. 


THE annual examinations of the Presby- 
terian College, Carmarthen, were brought 
to a close on Wednesday, June 26, when 
the prizes were distributed by Mrs. Dawes 
Hicks, Dr. Hicks presiding, Dr. Talfourd 
Ely, the Rev. H. Rawhngs, and Mr. 
Harold Baily being also present as the 
deputation from the Presbyterian Board. 
The Chairman’s address we hope to publish 
next week, The results of the examina- 
tions were very satisfactory, and Principal 
Evans thanked Dr. Hicks and the other 
examiners for their kind expressions. 


Tue Fifth Avenue Church, New York, 
of which Dr. Aked is now the minister, has, 
on the recommendation of its musical 
committee adopted the new edition of 
‘* Worship Song ’’ with tunes edited by 
W. Garrett Horder as its Hymnal, and it 
will be introduced forthwith. The organist 
and musical director of the Fifth Avenue 
Church is Dr. H. R. Shelley, who is well 
known on this side of the Atlantic, by 
his fine settings of several popular hymns 
as Anthems. ‘‘ Worship Song ’’ will be 
adapted for use in the United States by the 
substitution of American for the British 
national hymns it contains. 


To CorREsPONDENTS :—Letters, &c:; 
received from J. M. C.,G. D. H., R. T: H., 
AST A Ais ME APs Ge ee ieee 
IRygALT., BTW... Wed W. 


How can a man learn to know himself ? 
By reflection never; only by action. In 
the measure in which thou seekest to 
do thy duty shalt thou know what is in 
thee. But what is thy duty ?—the de- 
mand of the hour.—Geethe. 

Moral, spiritual excellence, that which 
we confide in and revere, is not, and from 
its nature cannot be, an instinctive, irre- 
sistible feeling infused into us from abroad, 
and which may grow up amidst a life of in- 
dulgence and ease. It is, in its very 
essence, a free activity, an energy of the © 
will, a deliberate preference of the night 
and the holy to all things, and a chosen, 
cheerful surrender of everything to these. 
It grows brighter, stronger, in proportion 
to the pains it bears, the difficulties it 
surmounts,—Channing. 
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THE RESTATEMENT OF CATHOLIC 
THOUGHT. 


ML Le Royv—Tue ‘‘ RinNOVAMENTO ’ 
THE BrpiicAL CoMMISSION. 


Tue hope that I ventured to express 
at the close of my former article concern- 
ing M. Edouard Le Roy’s book has not 
been realised. The ecclesiastical authority, 
which for two years maintained perfect, 
silence in face of the famous article, ‘* What 
is a Dogma ? ’’—at the time, that is, when 
it appeared in the Quinzaine and was 
rousing the most important discussion of 
recent years in the religious Press—that 
seli-same authority, on the day that the 
article made its app arance in book form, 
suddenly abandoned its attitude of reserve 
and launched its thunderbolt. 

On May 21, the Osservatore Romano 
published an official communication of 
unprecedented violence, in which M. Le 
Roy’s book was denounced as worthy of 
the indignation of the Catholic world. 
The intentions of the author were made 
the object of the gravest insinuations, 
and Catholic booksellers were requested 
to reject this kind of ‘‘ goods.’” 

From what quarter did this communica- 
tion spring? It bore no indication of its 
origin. Be its origin what it may, it re- 
flects no honour on its author, for it does 
little more than betray violent anger, and 
anger of the kind typical of the wielders 
of absolute power who by a sign can ruin 
aman and create silence, but who no longer 
even dream of creating light. 

Three days after, Cardinal Respighi, 
the Vicar-General of his Holiness, pro- 
hibited the reading of this book sub culpa 
lethali (on pain of incurring a deadly sin), 
aad of course this example has been 
followed in a host of dioceses. 

-Pius X., then, has judged that in this 
case the usual method of procedure would 
and has been unwilling to 
await the ordinary decisions of the Con- 
gregation of the Index, whose movements 
are, in general, slow. 

It cannot be said that he has departed 
from legality, since under a régime of one’s 
own sweet will there is no legality. But 
here, as elsewhere, this pontiil, so en- 
amoured of tradition, is the very first to 


break with traditions when they prove 


a little irksome. 

The contrast between the mildness 
ormerly displayed by Rome to M. Le Roy 
and the present’ violence, will astonish 
none but those who are not aware how 
the apostolic sacred congregations, and 
especially those of the Index and of the 
Sacred Office, carry on their operations. 
The reader perhaps imagines them as 
committees who ieel bound actively to 
follow the intellectual and religious move- 
ment. In reality they are nothing of the 
kind. These two congregations never act 
except under the spur of denunciation. 
And this accounts for the extremely 


restricted number of English or German 


books condemned by the Index. In these 
two countries, works dangerous to 
Catholic faith are at least as numerous 


as in the countries of the Latin tongue, 


-but denunciations are of rarer occurrence 
in those countries. In Rome itself they 
look black at the denunciations which 
come from the North. The most reverend 
Secretary of the Index does his best to 


hush them up, for he, worthy man, is 
quite aware that their Eminences the 
—| Cardinals are rarely masters of foreign 
tongues. By way of compensation, how- 
ever, there are hecatombs of Italian and 
Spanish books. The hatreds of priest 
for priest, of monk for mank, and of order 
for order, find, in the exercise of the Index, 
a propl ious weapon. 

Ths noisy condemnations which have 
just swooped down on the head of M. Le 
Roy s mply prove that Rome knew nothing 
of ihe article, ‘‘ What is a Dogma ??? 
I wil not go so far as to say that the offices 
of the Curia are just the only place on 
ew h where one is least aware of the 
mov ments of the thinking religious world, 
but everything, nevertheless, goes on 
almost as if this were really so. 

The recent measures have been received 
by the Catholics of France with very 
different kinds of fecling. Some have 
rejoiced exceedingly ; others have simply 
said that the judgments indicated what 
ought to be the attitude of Catholics ; 
and others have offered criticisms, the 
severity of which have come but little 
short of indignation. 

The Bulletin de la Semaine,* for example, 
after having reproduced the note of the 
Osservatore Romano, simply adds the 
following lines: ‘‘ Be the rights of the 
matter what they may, our readers will 
appreciate from this note whether the 
impropriety of its tone and the odious- 
ness of its insinuations, relative to a thinker 
eHty held in esteem by his equals, do 
not complete the disqualifications of an 
organ? the presumptuous pretensions of 
which we have occasion oily too often to 
abate. Is this respectable journalism ? ”’ 

* * * 

It is evident that in raging against 
M. Le Roy with the rapidity and vigour 
which we have just seen, the Holy See 
wanted to ‘“‘make an example’’ and 
frighten innovators. 

It can hardly be said to have succeeded. 
In Rome itself and throughout Italy the 
religious fermentation is extreme. It is 
at such a pitch that we should require to 
go back to the dawn of the great religious 
movements of the thirteenth century to 
find any analogous spectacle. 

I cannot dream of speaking to-day of a 
host of writings, some printed and some 
in manuscript, that are scattered about 
in the seminaries. In Rome they have 
never lost the habit of spreading defam- 
atory libels, in which starveling priests 
EAE the prelacy; but the present 
agitation is a very different matter. It 

* Of May 29. Offices, 15, Rue Vaneau, Paris. 
This weekly journal is the organ of the intellec- 
tual Catholics of Paris, more especially of the 
group known as the “‘ green cardinals,’’ who, in 
the autumn of 1905, addressed so fine a letter 
to the Bishops of France with the object of in- 
ducing them to pronounce the tolerari posse in 
favour of the Law of Separation. And this they 
did by a large majority (58 to 18). But, as is 
known, Pius XK. was ofa quite different opinion. 

+ This word shows that the Bulletin de la 
Semaine saw in the note of the Osservatore an 
article from the editorial department of the 
journal, and did not perceive its character as an 
‘* official communication.’’? Evidently ~ the 
author would not have spoken thus if he had 
known that the anonymous note had been, if not 
written or dictated, at least approved by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. But that itself is a serious 
thing. What is the vital force of an authority 


which is no longer respected except for extrinsic 
reasons ? 


is a question of ideas; and amongst these 
pamphlets there are some that are master- 
pieces of biblical criticism, and others 
which constitute quite a programme of 
religious renaissance. 

. The movement of renovation is so 
extensive and so complex, that much 
space indesd would be required to convey 
anything like an adequate idea of it. At 
present I will mention but one of the most 
recent and important manifestations, I] 
Rinnovamento.* 

This is the title of a review out and out 
Catholic and out and out Liberal, which 
was established at Milan in the month of 
January. It is not, to be sure, the first 
per-odical of facts, science, and ideas that 
has come to light in Italy, in recent years, 
on Catholic ground, but this journal has 
an important peculiarity, it is entirely 
directed by laymen. This is a great 
novelty in Italy. That men, who are all 
young, and who are outside any ecclesi- 
astical career, should devote themselves 
to the study of religions questions, seems 
perfectly ridiculous to the majority of 
free-thinkers of the common run, in: this 
country, and appears on the other hand, 
to the clergy, like an intolerable and dis- 
loyal competition. 

The establishment of the Rinnovamento 
taken by itself, then, would be a proof of 
the slow evolution of Italian religious 
thought, but what is not less a matter for 
rejoicing and a circumstance of much 
significance, 1s the fact of the wonderful 
success of the enterprise. 

Straightway there 1s seen to be a public 
prepared to read the young Milanese 
Catholics, to understand. them, and to 
Jove them. And yet they have made no 
sacrifice to frivolity or to the demands of 
the present age. There is nothing super- 
ficial in these numbers which provide, 
monthly, as much matter as a number of 
the Hibbert Journal. From the very out- 
set Messrs. Scotti, Alfieri & Casati have 
succeeded in giving to their publication 
a value analogous to that of the most 
important reviews of current thought in 
England and Germany. On the other 
hand, what a contrast between the Rinno- 
vamento and the Civilta Cattolica / 

La Civilta is the famous review of the 
Jesuits, which is regarded as the scientific 
and official organ of the Curia. The 
intellectual—and we ought to add moral 
—distance between these two magazines 
is immense. In the Civilid there is little 
else than archeological or liturgical studies 
of more or less importance, evidencing 
research and effort. But in all other 
respects, whether it deals with morals, 
literature, or politics, the good Fathers 
dole out the absolute and final truth. 

The directors of the Rinmnovamento, on 
the contrary, frankly claim the right to 
err. They consider that the apprentice- 
ship to the religious life, like“all others, 
has its perils, and that if we would listen 
to the injunctions of those who have pre- 
ceded us in the pursuit of truth, it would 
be indolence, cowardice, and spiritual 
suicide to neglect to strive in our turn. 

They are Roman Catholics, and Roman 
Catholics they mean to remain. It might 
even be added that they are more per- 
fectly so than their brethren, for this faith 


* Offices, 15, Via Bigli, Milan. & Subscription , 
15 francs per annum, Postal Union, 
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whichis theirs is no mere acceptance, at 
one time by constraint, at another time 
through indifference, of an intellectual 
yoke; it is, on the contrary, the blessed 
feeling that they are members of an eternal 
society with the history of which the 
books of the Bible partly furnish us, and 
of which the past, beautiful though it is, 
is but an image of a far fairer future. 

The vo'ce of the young people, so full of 
vigour and health, under vau'ted roofs, 
where one is accustomed to hear nothing 
but an eternal indolent droning, has caused 
quite a shock, and ecclesiastical authority 
has straightway lost its head. The vio- 
lence and precipitation with which it has 
acted have betrayed its agitation; for 
here again it has inaugurated a novel 
method of procedure. On April 29, 
Cardinal Steinhuber, Prefect of the Index, 
addressed a letter to Cardinal Ferrari, 
the Archbishop of Milan, in which he 
requested him to send for the directors 
of the Rinnovamento, and to enjoin upon 
them that they would have to cease their 
publication. I cannot, unfortunately, 
give here the text of this m ssive, of which 
the ‘east one can say is, that one hardly 
expected to sce a cardina have recourse 
to this police-station or vestry room 
style of doing things.* It ought, of course, 
to be added that if the Most Eminent 
Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation have 
read the Rennovamento, they have, never- 
theless, attributed to its directors inten- 
tions diametrically opposed to those 
which they really entertain. 

The directors replied to the summons 
in a short, grave, and respectful letter, 
proclaiming their unfailing Catholic fidelity, 
but declarng their inability to submit 
to the Injunction addressed to them. 
Such a submission would mean, they said, 
that they must accept the position that 
a Roman Congregation had the right to 
forbid laymen to undertake any labours 
in the domain of the religious. sciences ; 
it would be a confesson that the adver- 
caries of Catholicism were right, when they 
said that only beyond the pale of the 
Church could one study with perfect 
liberty.T 

This resistance of the Milanese group 
on purely intellectual grounds is no 
superficial or isolated circumstance. It 
follows upon the organised resistance, 
throughout Italy, by the ‘* Lega Demo- 
cratica Nazionale,’’ on political grounds. 
The currents are independent, but created 
by the same inner forces; and they will 
unite ! 

Will the Vatican continue to rage ? 
Shall we see young people solemnly ex- 
communicated for having the courage to 
profess their faith and to live it ? 

One must be prepared for anything. 

% % ® 


Pius X., henceforth, no longer sees 
anything, no longer understands anything. 
He is blind to the fact that modernism, 
in spite of ail the rigour with which he 
pursues it, is invading everything, pene- 
trating everywhere, even into the Roman 
Sacred Congregations themselves. 


* Tt was published in the Osservatore Romano of 
May 4, 1907. The Cardinals of the Sacred Con- 
gregation therein express ‘“‘ the disgust (dzs- 
gusto /) which they experienced on reading this 
publication of so-called Catholics.’ ” 

+ On May 13. ‘The text will be found in the 
Rinnovamento of May, p. 610 et seq, 
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He judges of what takes p'ace in their] 1t upon them as a duty to ignore the 
Of these two 


sessions by what they show him and by 
the decrees which they subm:t’ for his 
signature. These being always perfectly 
in accord with his wishes—of which no 
one, be it understood, is in any doubt— 
he appears to lfbour under the conviction 
that no hesitation and no discord ever 
arise. 

On May 20, for example, a decree of the 
‘* Biblical Commission’’ on the Fourth 
Gospel was presented for his approbation. 
It is a condemnation, at once haughty, 
trenchant, and puerile, of all the modern 
labours on the Johannine question. The 
general public will think, therefore, that 
no one at the Vatican understands the 
value of the works published in recent 
years on the Fourth Gospel. But the 
general pubhe will be mistaken. The 
Biblical Commission has, in fact, like the 
other Roman Congregations, two kinds 
of members; the members properly so- 
called, all Cardinals,* and the Consulters.t 
The former alone draw up decrees, the 
latter alone labour, study, and present 
reports, 

I can affirm, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that there is, in this instance, nothing 
in common between the decree of the 
Cardinals and the labours of the Con- 
sulters. A fortunate circumstance enabled 
me to run through the latter at the moment 
of their appearance from the Vatican 
Presses. 

Several of these studies reflect great 
honour on those who drew them up. The 
Consulters were not unaware of what was 
expected of them, but a good number of 
them had the candour and the honesty 
to caution the Cardinals against merely 
ponderous decisions. They were not 
listened to. Facts of this kind are worth 
reflecting on and studying. 

A few months ago, Pius X., in the Papal 
Bull Gravissemo, after having consulted 
the French Episcopate, decided on a 
course opposed to that advocated by the 
Episcopate. So, to-day, it is the Cardinals 
of the Biblical Commission who make a 
decree in absolute opposition to the ideas 
of the Consulters themselves. 

It would be true to say that the Roman 
Authority does not realise how rapidly 
it is becoming isolated. It is no longer 
a case of separation between the Church 
and the State, it is a separation between 
Rome and Rome; between the old Rome 
of a handful of Cardinalsf and the new 
Rome, represented by all those who have 
not believed that Catholic faith imposed 


* These are Cardinals Rampolla, Satolli, Merry 
del Val, Segna, and Vivés. 

+ To the number of twenty. One would seek 
in vain the names of the most advanced Catholic 
exegetes, but Leo XIII. understood, neverthe- 
less, that he ought to introduce at least a certain 
number of the specialists in Biblical studies. 
Now, since the establishment of the Commission, a 
twofold evolution has taken place within it. 
Whilst the Cardinals under the influence of Pius X. 
have made decisions more and more conservative 
and reactionary, the consulters, by the very effect 
of their researches and labours, are finding their 
way ‘towards increasingly scientific solutions. 
The conflict of the two tendencies will lead either 
to the suppression, pure and simple, of the Com- 
mission, or more probably—for they will hardly 
care to confess to a lack of harmony—to a re- 
organisation on a new basis. 

{t I say advisedly ‘‘a handful of Cardinals,’’ 
for not by a good deal were all the measures taken 
by Pius X. approved by the unanimity of the 
Cardinals of the Curia, 
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labour of modern exegesis. 


tendencies, which will gain the upper ae 


hand 2 
result ? 


How is it that the Roman Authority “4 


does not perceive that the terrible pre- 
cautions it takes to keep secret the decisions 
of the meetings of Bishops orthe discussions 
of the Biblical Commission are, in them- 


selves, a scandal and a confession of weak- — 


ness. Pavut SABATIER. 
Assist, June 25, 1907. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY.* 


Mr. Douz has done well to republish 
as a book these articles which originally 
appeared in the Springfield Republican. 
They are thirty-two in number, and all deal 
with subjects on which we are glad to know 
the views of a cultivated American writer. 
It is difficult to select for review among so 
great an abundance, but one turns hope- 
fully to the chapter headed ‘‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine and the Golden Rule.’’ Here 
will be found a brief but adequate account 
of the origin of the Monroe doctrine at a 
time when there was a real danger lest 
despotic powers of Continental Hurope 
should stifle young republic freedom in 
Central and South America ; and when the 
promulgation of the doctrine received the 
warmest support of England. Mr. Dole 
points out how conditions are now changed, 
how the nations of Hurope, except Russia, 
have free parliaments, how forcible annex- 
ation by them of American States is prac- 
tically impossible, though many of these 
States are really despotisms and republics 
only in name. He then supposes the only 
two occurrences which are real possibilities, 
viz., that Southern Brazil should be so 
largely colonised by Germans and Argentine 
by Italians that a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of these countries should voluntarily 
desire to change their form of government 
and establish a political connection with 
Germany and Italy respectively. Should this 
ever happen, Mr. Dole declares that there 
is nothing in the true Monroe doctrine that 
would require the United States to oppose. 
More pressing problems arise in connection 
with the collecting of debts incurred by ill- 
governed American States. Mr. Dole does 
not admire some of the recent precedents 
that have been established, and his words 
deserve the careful study of his country- 
men. 

The next chapter is headed ‘‘ The United 
States as a World Power.’ Our author 
wishes for a world-wide extension of the 


influence of his country, but he wants it to — 


be the influence of an example showing how 
its own citizens are lifted up in ethical 
and social life. He says, too, ** As we long 
ago found that no individual was good or 
wise enough to be plaintiff or defendant 
and at the same time the judge over his 


Can there be any doubt as to the 


het MR i Boot! 


own cause, so we are learning in the caseof 


issues between nations,’’ and he warmly 


pleads the paramount importance of inter- 


national law. 


In dealing with ‘‘ The New Immigra- — 


tion’’ Mr. Dole notes facts that might 


well stagger faith in democratic principles. 


A million immigrants in a single year, no 


* *<The Spirit of Democracy.’’ 
Fletcher Dole. New York. 
Crowell. 1908.) 


By Charles i 
(Thomas Y. 
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longer chiefly of Anglo-Saxon origin, or even 
speaking the English language, not even 
Teutonic or coming from self-governing 
countries—such is the inrush which has 
somehow to be dealt with. Mr. Dole’s 
faith in democracy is sufficiently robust 
to enable him to trust it even under the 
strain to which it is now subjected. He is 
unwilling to close the door against those 
that seek admittance, though he would 
make the steamship companies more re- 
sponsible than they are at present, and 
undertake stringent measures to prevent 
those thinking of leaving ‘their old homes 
from being misled as to their prospect in 
the new country. ‘* Whenever a million 
workmen are out of employment in the 
United States the fact ought to be pub- 
lished in all the ports of the world.’’ 

We could wish that Mr. Dole had dealt as 
fully and as firmly with the ‘‘ Colour 

’ Question.’’ He has a few words about it, 
but no chapter specially devoted to it. 
He notes that Southern planters are glad 
to have negro labour to pick cotton, and 
would be by no means willing to send back 
nine million blacks to Africa even if that 
were possible ; but we gather that in this 
more than in most other problems the 
United States are at present contented 
with a policy of drift. 

In ‘‘ The Treatment of Crime ’’ he thinks 
that the growing spirit of democracy is 

_ working a radical change, and that the 
keynote of the new method will be sym- 
pathy. Crime is disease, and must be 
cured, and what is better than cure is pre- 
vention. He notes that intemperance is at 
least one of the causes of crime in 50 per 
cent. of the cases investigated by the liquor 
committee ; and he asks how anything but 
crime can be expected from the unhealthy 
conditions under which life is reared in too 
many American cities. His remarks, too, 
on the treatment of juvenile offenders and 
of discharged prisoners are much to the 
point. 

The problem of pauperism, with its army 
of tramps and its host of the unemployed 
is even more severe in the States than in 
Europe, and one has the feeling that this 
ought not to be so. It is, however, the 
inevitable consequences of the individual- 
ism which is fostered there, and even en- 
shrined in their sacred constitution. The 
struggle for existence, the weak to the wall, 
the race with prizes for the winners and 
the devil to take the hindmost; these are 
the outcome of the liberty that the States 
love so well. We doubt if Mr. Dole quite 
realises this, and think that something 
more than the palliations he suggests 
will be required before America contains 
none but self-supporting citizens. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ Majority Rule ’’ 
he recognises how uncivilised and unsatis- 
factory is a decision arrived at by a vote, 
a mere tug of war, and notes with pleasure 
the limitations which secure the rights of 
minorities. He thinks that the States are 
tuled by an oligarchy, and that ‘‘ demo- 
eracy at best has only a veto power in 
extreme crises,’’ and quotes a saying, with- 
out approving it, “‘ Every man has a 
chance to become a boss, and this is what 

»makes a democracy.’’ He would like to see 
an extended use of the referendum as a way 
of putting a simple issue before the electors 
who could be carefully enlightened on the 
sole question which they had to decide. 


Other improvements in the representative 
system are urgently needed to prevent 
anomalies of which he gives striking in- 
stances, as when Missouri sent fifteen demo- 
crats and one republican to Congress, and 
the same year cast a republican majority 
for President. Such are some of the topics 
dealt with in Mr. Dole’s most interesting 
and well-written book which we heartily 
commend to our readers. 
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Mr. A. W. WORTHINGTON, J.P: 


‘“ Ir has been Mr. Worthington’s lot, 
and a tribute also to the high and gener- 
ous qualities of a rare personality, that he 
has worthily filled a part in the public 
life of Worcestershire and of Stourbridge 
district such as few men can _ possibly 
equal, and his death leaves a gap which 
cannot well be filled. Though well past 
the three score years and ten, Mr. Worth- 
ington, with a vigour and mental fresh- 
ness which were nothing short of wonder- 
ful, continued untila year ago his arduous 
public services as county councillor, 
justice of the peace, member of the Stour- 
bridge Board of Guardians, of the County 
and District Education Committees, and 
other public bodies with which he was 
associated, in addition to the many enter- 
prises which claimed his attention in 
political, religious, and philanthropic 
life.”” So we read at the beginning of 
the memorial notice in the County Express 


telling of the death of Mr. Alfred 
Worthington, which we recorded last 
week, on Monday, June 24, at his 


residence, The Hill, Stourbridge: To us 
his departure means also the loss of an 
honoured friend, widely known in the 
fellowship of our churches, as formerly, 
for many years, a minister in active 
service, and latterly, for the past 
twenty-eight years, that most helpful kind 
of layman, one who has intimate know- 
ledge and sympathy with ministerial life. 
In the old days at Mansfield he was the 
diligent secretary of the North Midland 
Association. Then for some years, after 
his return to Stourbridge, he was treasurer 
of the Midland Christian Union. He was 
one of the original secretaries of the 
National Conference, and secretary from 
the first of the Sustentation Fund. In 
these and many other ways he rendered 
devoted service to the churches to the 
ministry of which he was early called, and 
many ministers of a younger generation 
bear grateful testimony to the constant 
sympathy and helpful kindness they 
received at his hands. 

Alfred William Worthington was born 
September 7, 1828, the fifth son of 
Thomas Worthington, of Manchester. 
Two of his elder brothers, Mr. S. B. 
Worthington and Mr. Thomas Worthing- 
ton, and a younger brother, the Rev. 
Jefiery Worthington, are still with us. 
Their mother was the daughter of 
Samuel Barton, of Bishopsgate, London. 
On leaving Dr. J. R. Beard’s school at 
Higher Broughton, Alfred Worthington 
entered Manchester New College, then in 
Manchester, where among his fellow- 
students were the late Charles Beard, 


H. W. Crosskey, T. H. Poynting, John 
Dendy; and J. H. Brooks, and of friends 
who survive him, the Revs. 8. A. Steinthal 
and T. L. Marshall. Mr. Marshall recalls 
the fact that for many years during 
his editorship Mr. Worthington was a 
frequent contributor to THE Inquirer. 
He took his B.A. degree in London in 
1848, and on the conclusion of his Divinity 
course had a year’sfurther study in Berlin. 
His first pastorate was at Stourbridge, 
1852-54, and then, after three years at 
Bridgwater, he settled in 1858 at Mans- 
field, where he ministered for twenty-one 
years. To the Old Meeting parsonage in 
1861 Mr. Worthington brought his first 
wife, the second daughter of the late 
Robert Scott, of Stourbridge, but only for 
two years, for in 1863 she was taken from 
him. Their only daughter is the wife of Mr. 
Frank Preston. Mr Worthington after- 
wards married the daughter of a cousin 
(Mr. Walter Worthington), and she 
was for many years, both in Mansfield 
and afterwards in Stourbridge, a devoted 
fellow-worker with him in many a good 
cause. She died in 1896, and three years 
later he married the only daughter of 
the late Rev. W. Cochrane, who survives 
him. 

On leaving Mansfield, Mr. Worthington 
spent some time abroad, and then in 
1882, the year of the establishment of the 
National Conference, made his home again 
at Stourbridge. As to the public service he 
rendered in that district we have already 
quoted the testimony of one who speaks 
with full knowledge, and this was repeated 
on every side by members of the public 
bodies to which Mr. Worthington belonged; 
As a citizen, a magistrate, a politician, a 
guardian of the poor, an administrator 
both of elementary and higher education, 
and in connection with other works of 
philanthropy, he has left a record of rare 
devotion, of patient conscientious labour, 
of astonishing grasp of detail, and equally 
firm adherence to principle, of generous 
consideration for opponents in matters of 
controversy, and the staunchest loyalty 
to friends, of great unselfishness and 
singleness of purpose in seeking the 
public good. 

Further testimony to-the high regard in 
which Mr. Worthington was held was 
borne by the presence of a large gather- 
ing of friends and_ representatives of 
public bodies at the funeral service, 
which was held at the Stourbridge 
Cemetery on Friday, June 28, after 
cremation on the previous day. ‘The 
service was conducted by the Revs. Dr. 
Ewart and A. H. Thomas, the present 
and a former minister of the old Presby- 
terian Chapel, to which Mr. Worthington 
was attached with such strong affection. 
The memorial address was given by Mr. 
Thomas, and in the course of it he 
spoke as follows of Mr. Worthington’s 
life and character:—It was a_ long, 
honourable, useful life, devoted through- 
out to the highest ends, and it was a 
character of singular integrity and sweet- 
ness. Doubtless there are others who can 
tell more fully the record of his public 
services, but it may be permitted to 
mention how he laboured as a 
minister successfully on behalf of those 
liberal religious beliefs whose power he 
had experienced in his own nature: No 
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man was more sincerely devout, or at- 
tempted more earnestly to bring the prin- 
ciples of religion into the action of every 
day. 

* & * * 

His interests were wide and carried 
him into many branches of work. As a 
magistrate he brought to his duties con- 
scientious care and fairmidedness. This 
town and county are under a great 
obligation for his labours on behalf of 
education. It was a subject in whose 
principles he was well versed, and he 
showed a wide grasp of the details. 
Those who were privileged to work with 
him noticed his astonishing memory for 
all the intricacies of a subject and his 
power of discovering what was necessary 
and right to do. In all other movements 
which were designed to benefit his fellow- 
men he was deeply interested. The needs 
of ministerial brethren belonging to the 
same household of faith, the care of the 
local hospitaland dispensary, philanthropic 
funds in the neighbourhood and country 
could all appeal with success to his large 
catholic sympathies. Many a committee 
will miss his advice and practical help. 
This town knew him as a convinced and 
ardent Liberal, who worked hard for his 
political party. In pursuit of what he 
thought the good of the nation, he was 
strenuous and resolute. Yet you will bear 
me out that there was nothing of the mere 
partisaninhim. Holding his own opinions 
so earnestly, he could respect the earnest 
convictions of an opponent, and meet him 
with undiminished goodwill as a man. He 
knew how to conduct controversy on a 
high level, with nothing of bitterness or 
smallness in it; 

Who can speak adequately of his private 
benefactions? He did more than the 
ordinary share of the secret unnoticed acts 
of kindness. No one will ever know the full 
extent of them, nor did he himself, for his 
one hand literally kaew not what the other 
hand did. But in numbers of grateful 
hearts they are written, treasured, and 
remembered: 

Unknown, perhaps, to him alone, his 
own life was the example of one of his 
firmest principles. He believed in the 
permanence, the eternity of good, the 
divinity of all righteousness. And, as we 
think of his honourable, generous life, we 
are carried to the thought of a Providence 
which allows no good to cease in silence, 
but employs it still for perfect ends. So 
has ended the earthly life of a useful 
citizen, a loving father, a rare friend. 
It was so full and complete that it seems 
hardly an occasion for mourning. Yet 
there is always the sense of personal loss, 
and we shall pray that the divine con- 
solations be vouchsafed to the immediate 
circle of those who were dear to him, and 
to whom he was dear. 

ot 

THE REV. B. KIRKMAN GRAY. 

THosE who knew Kirkman Gray, and 
had received even a passing impression of 
his singularly vivid personality, must often 
have wondered under what circumstances 
it had developed. It is not a long nor an 
eventful story, but it is full of interest. 

Benjamin Kirkman Gray was the eldest 
son and fourth child of the Rev. Benjamin 
Gray, for 35 years Congregational Minister 


at Blandford, Dorset, and was born on | 
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August 11, 1862. He passed a dreamy 
boyhood in the country, and was educated 
under his father’s able instruction, never 
going away to school. He early learnt to 
love natu‘e, especially the wind and the 
trees, with a passionate intimacy. Next, 
he came to love books, and delighted as a 
boy in the title of a ‘‘ book-worm.’’ 
Games only held a secondary place in his 
affections at this time. al 

Before he was fiftzen he went up to 
London, entering the business of his 
maternal uncle, a wholesale stationer. 
But although he honestly endeavoured to 
apply himself to his calling, and was 
treated with kindly consideration, he was 
not happy in his work, and after five or 
six years’ struggle he abandoned it. During 
those years, however, he had lea:nt much. 
At sixteen, he had experienced an intel- 
lectual awakening. His mind, shook off 
its slumber, aroused by reading a report of 
Spottiswoode’s Presidential Address to the 
British Association. Henceforward he was 
r2solved to know. He returned to his 
Huclid, revelling in “‘ ihe sublime sim- 
plicity of a mathematical universe ’’ where 
‘* everything is as it must be and should 
be.’ But he found his greatest delight 
in histo y and poetry. At this time also; 
he became an ardent, even rabid, political 
disputant, espousing the cause of Home 
Rule before.it became Gladstonian. Com- 
ing back from work, he would sit down to 
the Times and a pot of tea in a restaurant, 
and then with coffee and cold bandages 
he would read far into the night, Mill or 
Mallock-or some other favourite, giving 
rein besides to his own active ima2ination. 

He was very solitary, and had his periods 
of Byronism. The value even of life 
itself seemed for awhile uncertain. But 
before he was ‘21 he returned to Dorset, 
and the re-discovery of his family, and the 
formation of a friendship there did much to 
weaken his bitter and singular resolve that, 
since people persisted in misunderstanding 
him, he would deliberately offer himself 
to them as an insoluble enigma. His. 
intense and passionate nature needed 
affection and self-expression, and though 
these became his in time, the realisat on of 
them was long delayed. 

From 21 to 24 years of age, he was 
a teacher. Then he resolved to enter 
the ministry, and joined his brother G. 
Buchanan Gray at New College. Kirkman 
Gray had already been stirred by ‘‘ the 
pathos of the world’s poverty,’’ and felt 
that he had something in him which he 
must offer towards its relief. O-ten it had 
seemed a sort of blasphemy to enjoy life 
while others suffered, and the growing 
sense of Solidarity, together with the 
ministry of Nature through the poems of 
Wordsworth, was destroying those walls 
of self-imprisonment which for a time had 
tragically crushed his youth. Now he was 
to expand more and more into his fuller 
manhood. 

Going back to London in 1886, he 
formed new friendships there, and notably 
came under the stimulating influence of 
Professor Edwin Johnson. Kirkman Gray’s 
adventurous and fearless spirit never 
suffered from parental estrangement. His 
father consistently upheld him in his de- 
mand for exact honesty and truth‘ulness 
of thought. 

After college came a paus:, fillsd by 


Ricardo Scholarship. Some of the even- 
ings were spent in Canning Town, where 
he. worked with Percy Alden. For a time 
he returned to teaching at Bishop Stort- 
ford, but in 1892 he joined Richard West- 
rope at Belgrave Chapel, Leeds. 


began to find the scope he needed. ‘* Men 
seemed to divine me,’’ he said. ‘‘ They 
fed me with frank kindness. I lived.’’ 
Not yet believing in himself he had found 
others who believed in him, and that was 
more wonderful to him. His orthodoxy 
was questioned both in Leeds, and in his 
next post at the Kentish Town Mission. 
But here again he formed warm friendships 
with the working men, many of whom 
petitioned the committee to retain his 
services.. Being accused of Unitarianism, 


reflection, accepted the definition, and in 
1894, with the encouragement of his 
friend the Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, he 
entered the Unitarian ministry at Warwick. 
There, as he said, ‘‘ quite a number of 
people seemed to find in me something they 
wanted for life-power.’’ He found regular 
church-work hard, and he still knew too 
many hours of despair; but, on the whole, 
life had now become hopeful; the field 
of his work was before him, and he was 
yearly more able and eager for it. 

But he craved for yet fuller sympathy, 
understanding and comradeship. This, 
too, was given him. In 1897 he joined one 
of the late Mrs. Cash’s parties, on a visit 
to Spain, becoming engaged to one of 
his companions, Miss Eleanor Stone, 
whom he married in the succeeding year. 
Together they shared the absorbing and 
exacting service of the Bell-street Domestic 
Mission till 1902. Kirkman Gray’s 
greatest interest in this work centred in 
the educa‘ion of the people; but he was 
also feeling his way toward definite pouti- 
cal action. During these years he was 
associated with his friends Percy Alden, 
Will Reason, and Richard Westrope in 
the formation of the Christian Social 
Brotherhood. 

The  Bell-street work ended in a 
serious breakdown, and Kirkman Gray 
never again settled in the ministry. His 
life became filled instead with other work, 
In 1903 he went to live in Hampstead, and 
began writing his very able and suggestive 
‘* History of English Philanthropy,’’ pub- 
lished two years later. He was at work 
upon its sequel at the time of his death. 
He took up journalistic work, preached 
and lectured in many places, became a 
worker for the Independent Labour Party 
and the Ethical Societies. 
lectured before the London School of 
Economics, and to the Friends’ Sum- 
mer School at Street. That winter 
he visited Germany to study the develop- 
ment of municipal enterprise. To th's 
social side of his work he became more and 
more devoted. Readers of Tur Inquirer 
need not be reminded of his efforts to enlist 
all members of Unitarian and kindred 


They will recall his work on the Public 
Questions Committe2, and the National 
Conference Union, as well as his many 
contributions to these pages. Among the 
most striking of his recent writings was | 


study of Economics, and the taking of me. a 


The two 
worked together a3 comrades, and among — 
thos? northern artizans Kirkman Gray © 


he at first repudiated the charge, but upon - 


In 1905 he — 


churches in the cause of Social Service. 
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the study of the Ethical Problem in an 
Industrial Community, contributed to the 
January number of the International 
Journal of Ethics. In this he discusses 
the problem,4‘* Who is my neighbour ? ”’ 
and answers that he is Humanity, en 
masse—Humanity who must be loved 
and served even when he is only present to 
vision under the most impersonal forms. 
Last May he removed to Letchworth, 
having long been keenly interested in the 
movement represented by Garden City. 
Although he was almost immediately 
attacked by the disease wh ch proved fatal 
to him, he yet entered into the social life 
of the community, taking part in the 
Sunday evening meeting, the adult school, 
and the Friends’ meeting. He was specially 
happy in the field-walks and open-air life 
of the country. Death, from angina 
pectoris, came suddenly on Sunday, June 
23, releasing him from physical agony. 
After cremation at Golders’ Green, his 
ashes. were buried under the trees he 
loved beside the old village church of 
Letchworth. 

“It is difficult to make any succinct 
statement as to Kirkman Gray’s position 
which would be at all satisfying. During 
the last sixteen years he had strenuously 
grappled with many of the greater problems 
of thought. He was a radical thinker, 
and the vehemence of his nature expressed 

itself in his thought. This was often 
startling and paradoxical, never merely 
conventional; but at the same time it 
was earnest and profound. To me, he 

_ seems to have been a mystical free-thinker, 
occupied in the field of sociology, and I 
would use the definition only in its finest 
and most catholic application. He had 
experience and conviction of solidarity : 
both the communion of the earth, whereof 
he wrote so nobly in these pages,* and of 
the communion of all, men, sinners and 
saints, in one common life and destiny. 

For him, life was communion. But that 
is not to say it was merely a passive en- 
joyment. His response to the life of the 
whole was a passionate love of mystical 
depth and intensity, largely incompre- 
hensible to himself, almost wholly incom- 
prehensible to others. His heart burned 
within him. His sword could not sleep 
in his hand. His spirit was all of wrath 
and compassion. 

In one of our last talks he was speaking 
of the poetry of the future: it would be 
concerned with a new form of passion, 
uncertain as yet in content, but probably, 
he thought, that of social solidarity, the 
absorbing emotion of full-grown men and 
women who enter consciously into the 
service and purpose of Humanity, obedient 
to the Will beyond all individual wills. 
In another conve sation, he said of prayer, 
that it was only perfect when complete 
in the one word ‘‘God’’: anything 
added to that was subtracted from the 
act of highest devotion. 

Kirkman Gray was a fearless thinker, 
because he had faith in reality, because 
he rejoiced like a child in life: he was a 
bold disputant, because he never doubted 
the ultimate reconciliation. He gave his 
life without reserve to the great fellowship 
of Love, and in that transcedent fellowship 
it abides. We can find him there. 

Henry Bryan Bryns. 
3 Te Inquirer, Aug. 26, 1905, p. 549. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Some children, and some grown-up 
people, too, seem to think that goodness 
is made up of ‘‘ nots.’? The good boy is 
one who does not smoke cigarettes, and does 
not drink, and does not use bad language, 
and does not give trouble, who, in short, 
does not do anything naughty. And so 
there are boys and girls who think that is 
quite right, and rather wish to be good, 
but do not:care very much aboutit. They 
have a feeling that it is a fine, brave thing 
to slip the knots by which they are tied, 
to break the rules, and risk the unpleasant 
consequences. 

But that is only one sort of good and bad. 
Let us look at another sort. There were, 
we may imagine, two biggish boys who 
went to fish in forbidden waters, trespassing 
on a farmer’s ground to do so. They took 
with them a smaller boy. After a time 
they saw the farmer running towards them 
with a big stick. They immediately ran 
away and got clear off, leaving the little 
boy, who could not run so fast, to be caught. 
That was being bad boys, mean, cowardly, 
and treacherous. And boys will see that 
it was bad, even some who might think 
the trespassing and poaching good fun. 

And now for a good boy. We will take 
a true story, true in the main. There 
were two boys who were doing a naughty 
thing, climbing about the roof inside 
Bridgnorth church, where they had no 
business to be. They were crawling along 
a great beam, high above the stone floor, 
when the one behind slipped, and catching 
at anything for support, laid hold of the 
other boy’s ankles. He, too, was dragged 
off the beam, but managed to hold on. 
And there they hung, the one dangling in 
the air, the other holding by the beam. 
They tried to pull themselves up, but it 
proved to be impossible. Then the boy 
who was holding on to the other, knew 
that if he did not let go, he must drag his 
companion down with him. And he would 
not do that. He opened his hands (think 
what that would mean), and fell on to the 
hard stone floor and was killed. That was 
a good boy. His act was so good that we 
call it heroic. 

To sacrifice one’s life, or any great thing, 
for another is noble. And the little 
sacrifices of one’s own likings, which all 
have the opportunity of making, though 
not heroic, are also good. 


There is good and bad conduct of which | 


children are told by parents or teachers. 
And there is conduct, also, which they 
know for themselves to be good or bad. 
It may seem to be a different sort of thing 
from keeping the rules which are laid down 
for them. But, at any rate, there is this 
in common: the bad boy and girl are 
those who must and will do what they like, 
who cannot make themselves do what they 
don’t like. Right or wrong, wise or foolish, 
they let themselves be led by their own 
likings, and are the slaves, instead of the 
masters, of their own desires. You may 
hear children say, and not only children, 
** JT don’t like to’’ ; as if that settled the 
matter. But the good and brave will do 
what they do not like, when they know they 
ought. 
The good and bad, which are of greatest 
{importance for children, are those which 


they themselves know to beso. You know 
quite well what it means, to be brave and 
true and honest and kind; to be trust- 
worthy, so that you might be chosen as 
umpire, and all would be sure you would 
decide fairly. And besides those things, 
to avoid laziness and self-indulgence when 
you know they are bad. The things you 
know are the things that matter most, 
which show and make your character. 
But you had better mind the ‘‘ nots ”’ also. 

To swear and use bad language, which 
I hope no reader of the Children’s Column 
would think of doing, is befouling one’s 
own mouth and mind. To smoke 
cigarettes is getting into a habit before 
you know what you are doing. And there 
is nothing brave about it. It is most often 
the poor cowardice which cannot bear to 
be laughed at. Drinking, that is drinking 
intoxicating liquors, leads to all sorts of 
misery and wickedness. The temptation 
to that comes later than childhood. And 
many a young man has let himself be led 
into ruin because he had not the courage 
to say No. And falsehood, cruelty, and 
dishonesty are always bad. 

Children have to begin very much with 
refraining from things forbidden; as in 
learning to play cricket you have in the 
first place to avoid mistakes. 

But the goodness that wins the honour 
of mankind, and for which observing the 
rules of conduct is a preparation, is the 
greatest and most truly manly thing in 
the world. High aloft in the admiration 
of the ages is the conduct of Jesus, going 
up to Jerusalem to deliver his message to 
his people; though he knew there was 
little hope of their heeding it, and that it 
was almost sure to lead to his death. That 
is one instance, standing out conspicuous 
in the world’s history, of what is meant by 
agood man. And all who are good in any 
way are on his side, and in some measure 
of this sort. 

There is talk about being good of which 
children are tired. But really, and that is 
why so much is said about it, it is the thing 
that matters more than everything else in 
the world. 


BY AND BY. 


Niaut and day the grasses grow 
Under sun and shadow, 
Summer comes at last, and lo, 
Green is every meadow! 
So, as childhood slips away 
With its tears and laughter, 
Flowers are growing night and day - 
That shall bloom long after. 


Seeds immortal sown in youth— 
Quiet hours of duty, 
Thoughts of love, and words of truth— 
Spring anew in beauty ; 
Little words of lowly prayer, 
Little hymns and praises, 
Come again in days of care, 
Sweet as summer daisies. 


Lilies, roses, sparkling dew, 

Happy living creatures, 
- Praise to Him who gave us you, 

All to be our teachers ; 

Praise to Him who leads us on, 
Year by year, unknowing, 

Till the harvest joy is won 
Of our days of sowing ! 


W. G. TARRANT. 
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THE FREE CATHOLIC IDEAL. 

AN article on this subject, by the Rev. 
J. M. Lioyp Tuomas, of Nottingham, 
appears in the new number of the Hzbbert 
Journal, still further enforcing the plea 
he has recently made in his little book, 
‘*A Free Catholic Church.’? Having 
noted at the outset the impending col- 
lapse of dogmatic Orthodoxy, both in the 
Protestant churches and the Church of 
Rome, Mr. THomaAs asks what is to take 
its place; and his hope is set on a new 
Catholicism, which shall have ‘the pro- 
found and inspiring consciousness of the 
continuity and solidarity of the Christian 
communion, and of the living authority 
of the collective corporate Church life.’’ 

For this reason it is that he wel- 
comes with so much ardour the liberal 
movement within the Roman Church, of 
which M. Pau Sasarier gives us, in his 
article this week, further striking evidence. 
Mr. Tuomas refers to the notable works 
of Loisy, Foaazzaro, and others, and then 
adds :— 

“No one in the least degree familiar 
with the New Catholic tendency can for 
a moment doubt that its best representa- 
tives are the sworn enemies of superstition 
and of LEcclesiastical tryanny, and are 
animated even to the point of heroism by 
the noblest progressive ideals. When we 
read words of such calm and assured 
determination as were spoken by Don 
Romoto Murer, on the occasion of his 
recent suspension by the Pope, we cannot 
but feel that a splendid passion, an 
intense sincerity, and a magnificent pur- 
pose inspire these ardent Liberals of the 
Roman faith: Those of us who have 
our own traditions of struggles for 
freedom cannot withhold our _ tribute 
of admiration. With our own memories 
of conflict and persecution, we must na- 
turally sympathise with the labours of 
these earnest idealists, as indeed with the 
labours of all who are devoted ‘to 
truth, to liberty, to religion.” Standing 
outside their visible Church, we are yet 
one with them in the invisible Church of 
sympathy and of aspiration towards the 
same great ends of unity and universality. 


We can but watch and cheer their brave | 


efforts in a stirring campaign. They have 
great allies; their 
£¥Friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable 

mind.’ 

Those who are pledged to the cause of 
Liberal Christianity can assure them- 
selves, even if they may not be permitted 
to assure these others, that in heart 
and mind and will they are far nearer 
to them than either party ws to the 
orthodox Bible Protestant. In the 
light of this impressive movement it would 
seem as if what is called the New Refor- 
mation is likely to be more a Catholic 
than a Protestant Reformation. It i3 the 
conviction of the present writer, at any 
rate, that the day must come, and perhaps 
sooner than we dare hope, when the 
Liberal Catholic movement will have 
worked itself consistently through into the 
Free Catholic movement in which Pro- 
testanism and Romanism, carried up into 
a new religious and undogmatic unity, will 
be there transcended or reconciled.’’ 

We have made this long quotation, 
because it marks in clear and eloquent 
terms the position which Mr. Tuomas has 
taken up. For what he next says to the 
Protestant bodies of the extreme left, we 
must refer our readers to the article 
itself. That they are so _ insensible 
to the meaning of the “Communion of 
Saints,’’ as he appears to think, we are by 
no means willing to admit. Nor do we 
think that Mr. Taomas’s plea for more 
symbolism is vital to the cause which with 
him we have very earnestly at heart. 
There is, at any rate, something far 
deeper than that, which must have the 
first place. The Communion of the “ Holy 
Catholic Church’’ can be realised as 
deeply in a Quaker meeting as in West- 
minster Abbey through the outpouring 
of the most moving religious music, and 
by laying hold of that which is common 
to both we shall find the way of deliver- 
ance into the new life, in which religion 
shall be the master power of our being. 
There are differences of administration, 
but one Spirit. 

We in our undogmatic churches (for 
which the name “ Unitarian’’ can be 
tolerated/only because we are now assured 
that “ Unitarian ’’ means just Free and 
Catholic and Undogmatic!)— we, Mr. 
Tuomas urges, if we are to live and 
prosper, and have our place in the better 
future which is to come, must enter with 
fuller understanding into ‘‘ the corporate 
spirituality of a Catholic life.’ The 
Church Catholic must once more be felt 
as an ideal and a reality, which can 
kindle a glowing response in the hearts of 
men, .. . There must be seen the ideal 
vision in which the Church may appear as 
an end in itself, and not only as a 
means ; for the Church Catholic is the 
highest and most sacred concept of 


humanity that can ever brighten the 
mind and thrill the heart.’’? And when 
we ask what that means, we are referred 
to “the Rose of Heaven,’’ as DANTE 
conceived it, and “the union and 
harmony of active spirits living in 
perfect love,’’ ‘* which simply zs religion— 
not a mere medium, or means of religious 
influence, but religious lifa and influence 
itself in its supreme expression, that 
eternal symphony in which the personality 
of the saint is but a single note.’’ ‘‘ At 
that level of thought,’? Mr. THomas 
assures us, ‘‘ we may safely take up the 
motto, so dangerous on lower ground, of 
‘The Church for the Church’s sake,’ or what 
seems at that altitude exactly the same 
thing, ‘ Gop for Gon’s sake.’ ”* 


There we have the heart of the matter. 
This great ideal of the Free Catholic Church 
is simply the perfected life with Gop, on 
earth and in heaven, the Kingdom of Gop 
and the Communion of Saints; or perhaps 
we should say, the Church is the union of 
those who acknow‘edge that to be the 
true end of life, to which their whole 
endeavour must be given. The only 
possible Catholic Church of the future, 
Mr. Tuomas rightly says, must be undog- 
matic, a Free Catholic Church, and towards 
this consummation there are movements 
discernible in all parts of the ecclesiastical 
world. 


To those who understand what this really 
means, there cannot be any question of 
setting up a new organisation. We do not 
want another sect among the many already 
existing, we want the new spirit more and 
more to permeate them all. If it should 
prove possible, according to the ardent 
hope expressed by Mr. Tuomas, even 
within the fold of the ancient Roman 
Church, that would be a great triumph 
for humanity; but in any case that is 
the clear line along which, in the coming 
days, Truth must prosper, and the pro- 


egress of vital religion be assured. We - 


must rejoice to find comrades in that 
great quest wherever they appear, and for 
ourselves simply hold fast to the ideal, and 
see to it that in our own religious life, 
and in the spirit of all our intercourse 
with others, we are not {unworthy of it. 
“JT agree,’ says Mr. Tuomas, “ with 
those who say that the Free Catholic 
Church is forming itself, not as a separate 
congregation, but as an inner understand- 
ing among existing ecclesiastical bodies.’’ 
That is the fact, and if we are to have our 
place and make our contribution to that 
great fellowship, as members already of 
free churches, whose essential spirit is that 
of the Free Catholic Church, we must 
realise it with a new and more perfect 
self-surrender and a continuing patient 
faithfulness. Our calling is simply to life, 
which is religion, the perfected life of 
man with Gop. We have to give our- 
selves in all sincerity to the affections 
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and aspirations of human brotherhood, 
consecrated by the Divine benediction, and 
to the steadfast work of human progress. 
Where there is gengine life, moving in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, it will find its 
own natural modes of expression and 
methods of operation and organisation. 
The inward spirit makes the life of the 
body. And for Truth, which must long 
continue to appear under many forms to 
earnest minds, we shall be doing the best 
service, moving forward together towards 
completer vision, as we realise that it is 
through the life of humanity that it must 
come to us, for so Gop manifests Him- 
self to His children. That surety was the 
meaning of the glad tidings of JEsus, his 
Gospel of the Kingdom of Gop; it is the 
abiding spirit of the Christian life. Out 
of constant, strenucus endeavour to per- 
fect human brotherhood in life as it now 
is here on earth, faith must ever be reborn, 
faith which knows the power of Gop in 
righteousness, and the Communion of the 
Spirit, perfected in love. 


CHERRYBURN.* 
A Sermon For ANIMAL SUNDAY. 
By tHe Rev. Epear IJ. Friep, B.A. 


“Can there any gocd thing come out of 
Nazareth ? ’’—John i. 46. 

Tue men of Jerusalem did not think that 
anything good could come from an obscure 
little town in the north of Palestine, 
never mentioned in the Scriptures. The 
idea that it should be the birthplace of the 
Messiah seemed. to them absurd. But 
the world is full of surprises. Humanity 
is a very incalculable quantity. Pre- 
dictions as to what it will do or be, are, in 
all matters of righteousness and genius, 
strangely hable to be unfulfilled. Men, 
places and circumstances from whom 
great things are expected often prove 
fruitless, while unpromiszing lives, localities 
and conditions yield sometimes a wealth 
of noble thought and character. As Jesus 
said, ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is everyone that is 
born of the Spirit.’’ 

T could not help thinking of this profound 
saying when a few weeks ago I made my 
way up the Tyne from Newcastle to Cherry- 
burn, and read on the stone above the door 
of one of the very humblest of cottage- 
buildings the words, ‘‘ Thomas Bewick 
born here August, 1753.’’ No doubt in 
Bewick’s time it was a more cared-for and 
less comfortless place than it appears now, 
for the small house has been turned into a 
stable. Yet who could have imagined 
that from such a rude little dwelling would 
have come forth the integrity, the fine 
feeling, the artistic skill, and the large mind 
of the famous engraver? 

Tom Bewick’s father had to do with a 
neighbouring colliery, and hired a few acres 
of land round his cottage. All about him 
were rough Northumbrian folk, engaged in 
the pits or on the fells, men and women with 
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good hearts, but primitive and sometimes 
barbarous ways. The miners and farmers 
drank and fought and engaged in cruel 
sports and practical joking. It was not for 
some years that a gentler spirit than he felt 
about him awoke in the boy’s breast. 
The pursuing and killing, he says, of the 
fox and the hare and the badger never 
struck him as cruel, until one day in hunt- 
ing a hare he happened to catch the animal 
in his arms. The dogs and hunters were 
all around him, and the poor, terrified 
creature screamed so piteously, like a 
child, that he would have given anything 
to save its life. ‘‘ In this, however,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘ I was prevented ; for a farmer, 
well known to me, who stood close by, 
pressed upon me and desired I would 
give her to him, and from his being better 
able, as I thought, to save its life, I com- 
plied with his wish. This was no sooner 
done than he proposed to those about him, 
‘to have a bit more sport with her,’ and 
this was to be done by first breaking onc 
of its legs and then again setting the poor 
animal off a little distance before the dogs. 
I wandered away to a little distance, 
oppressed by my own feelings, and could 
not join the crew again, but learned with 
pleasure that their intended victim had 
made its escape.”’ 

This was the beginning of a change in the 
rough boy’s life. His father was fond of 
him, used to be anxious about him when he 
went alone up the Tyne fishing, and in 
the evening would send his shrill whistle 
after him echoing up the valley in the still 
air to call him home. His father also 
loved the early morning, and talked to 
him of the scenery, and the wild animals, 
and strange birds he saw in the quiet hours 
of dawn throughout the year. I do 
not gather that Bewick learnt much at 
school besides mischief, but his father’s 
thought and word, and the country round 
the cottage, opened the lad’s eyes to 
Nature. The lowly little home we may 
recognise in scores of his woodcuts, though 
the small square window has been filled up 
which was at his bed’s head, and through 
which he used to hear the stream in 
flood-time flow through the orchard. He 
soon used his own eyes, and before long 
reached that significant period in a boy’s 
life—a period which does not occur, I am 
afraid, in all boy’s lives—when he preferred 
to watch a bird or a beast and to love it 
living than to catch and kill it. He tells 
us of the last bird he killed. He had 
knocked it down with a stone. ‘‘ The 
little victim dropped from the tree, and I 
picked it up. It was alive and looked 
me piteously in the face ; and as I thought, 
could it have spoken, it would have asked 
me why I had taken away its life. I felt 
greatly hurt at what I had done, and did not 
quit it all the afternoon. I turned it over 
and over, admiring its plumage, its feet, its 
bill, and every part of it. It was a bull- 
finch. This was the last bird I killed.’’ 
And might we not say that here was the 
beginning of that loving observation 
which afterwards enabled him to write and 
illustrate his great books on animal life ? 
Stimulated by his father’s example, he also 
got up early to see the sun rise, and to 
watch the creatures which then came forth. 
‘*T have often thought,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
not one half of mankind knew anything 
of the beauty, the serenity, and the stillness 
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of the summer mornings in the country, nor 
have ever witnessed the rising sun’s 
shining forth upon the new day.’’ In 
winter time, when the snow was on the 
ground, he rose before it was light, and, 
hiding himself in the cowshed, watched 
the birds that came in and out for food and 
shelter. They were so close to him 
that he could take account of their species 
and forms and colours and habits. 

Thus it was, when he was apprenticed 
to an engraver in Newcastle, and he 
learned to draw, and he was employed to 
iulustrate children’s books, he turned to 
the subjects so familiar and dear to him, 
and produced woodcuts of thrushes and 
squirrels, dogs and sheep, tree3 and 
streams and fields, and, above all, his 
father’s little house—which, indeed, appears 
so often in his work, at all stages, that 
it might be almost his sign-manual, as if 
he intended to say ‘‘ Thomas Bewick 
did this.”’ 

Bewick, let us remember, lived before 
Wordsworth, and was older than Burns. 
He preceded these poets in drawing 
attention to the beauty and dignity of 
God’s humbler creatures. Until he gave 
his genius to them they were thought 
beneath an artist’s or a poet’s notice. Tor 
a long time English society had forgotten 
the one hundred and fourth psalm and its 
glorious praise of God for His handiwork in 
land and sky and water, mountains and 
valleys and rivers, the grass and the herbs 
and the cedars of Lebanon, the sun and 
moon, the light and darkness, the wild 
asses on the hills, the stork among the 
firs, the rabbits in the rocks, cattle and 
singing birds, wild beasts and fishes, rain 
and wind and tempest. Our taste had 
grown artificial and mean and atheistic. 
And good Thomas Bewick, with Burns and 
Wordsworth, brought us back to sim- 
plicity and Nature and God. 

When his apprenticeship was finished 
he went for a long walking tour into the 
Highlands of Scotland, and he saw with a 
delight he could scarcely express, the 
grandeur of the scenery, and the charm of 
the people. He is the first Englishman 
I am acquainted with who speaks with 
enthusiasm of the lakes and mountains of 
Scotland. ‘‘I gazed upon them,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ with wonder and ecstacy.’’ This 
was in 1776, when Dr. Johnson, who 
despised Nature and, above all, Scotland, 
was at the height of his fame and the 
monarch of poetic taste in London. 
Avoiding the towns, Bewick made his 
way among the peasantry, and both loved 
and was loved by them, though he found 
it difficult to make them understand 
his English. ‘‘‘These kind, these hospit- 
able people,’’ he wrote, many years after- 
wards, ‘‘I have never forgotten.’’ And 
again he described them as ‘‘ these unpol- 
luted, unspoiled, honourable and kind 
people.’’ 

Then, from the Highlands he went to 
London and felt the difference. He was 
there not quite nine months, and considered 
that toolong. The luxury on the one hand, 
and the poverty, the degraded poverty, 
on the other, were new to him and painful. 
Still more painful was the vice of the great 
city. The poor girls in the streets wrung 
his very soul. He had seen nothing half so 
distressing at Cherryburn or at Newcastle 
or in the Highlands. ‘‘I determined,”’ 
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he says, ‘‘ toreturnhome, The country of 
my old friends, the scenery of Tyneside, 
seemed altogether to form a Paradise for 
me, and I longed to see it again. While I 
was thus turning these matters over in 
my mind, my warm friend and patron, 
Isaac Taylor, waited upon me; and on my 
telling him I was going to Newcastle, he 
inquired how leng it would be before I 
returned. ‘Never,’ was my reply; at 
which he seemed both surprised and dis- 
pleased. . . Itold him that no temptation 
of gain, of honour, or of anything else, 
however great, could ever have any 
weight with me; and that I would even 
enlist for a soldier or go and herd sheep at 
5s. a week, as long as I lived, rather than 
be tied to livein London. ; . After a very 
short passage I arrived in sight of St. 
Nicholas’ Church steeple about the 22nd 
June, 1777.’ 

: And I can never see that same steeple 
in rea ity or in Bewick’s pictures—where 
it is pretty frequent—without thinking of 
these words. Bewick’s worldly prospects 
were high in London. He had what would 
be called ‘‘ a distinguished career ’’ open 
to him, with the promise of position and 
wealth. But all this he put aside, like a 
true artist, in order to be among the things 
and persons he loved and admired, and to 
devote himself to them. He preferred to 
be a comparatively poor and unknown 
man in a provincial town and work out his 
highest ideals undistracted by the show 
and folly and wickedness of men. It is a 
lesson for all who have talent and power. 
How frequently those with gifts are 
tempted to use them to obtain riches or 
social distinction, as if it were the object 
of gifts to produce something far less than 
themselves! Bewick was not tempted, 
he was superior to temptation. His nature 
was too healthy and strong and sound. 

So he went back to Newcastle and to 
his old master and to his old occupation of 
illustrating books. And every Saturday 
for the next eight years he set out along the 
Tyne to spend the week-end with his 
father and mother at Cherryburn. After 
his close work as an engraver during the 
week, he liked nothing so much as the ten- 
mile walk to the little cottage on the fells, 
and a day or two with his old parents 
among the familiar scenes. Snow-storms, 
floods, dark nights did not deter him. On 
starting out he never looked to see whether 
it was a good day or a bad one—the worst 
that ever fell from the skies did not prevent 
his undertaking the journey. Water was 
nothing to him, he waded through pools and 
river. His clothes dried on him. He had 
so habituated himself to temperance and 
exercise that neither wet nor’ cold had any 
bad effect upon him. He never touched 
spirits. He slept with doors and windows 
open, so that a draught of air, and some- 
times snow, blew through his room. He 


lay down rolled in a blanket upon a mat-| 


tress as hard as he could make it, and slept 
the sweet sleep of the just. Is it surprising 
that he felt a sort of fellow-feeling with the 
monks of the olden time, for their early 
rising and scorn of soft living and devotion 
to study and labour in the fields ? 


and noble side of the Middle Ages. One 
place he loved in London, and that was 
Westm nster Abbey. 


Of course he was thought eccentric— 


Bewick | 
was one of the first to discover the great’ 
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now he is thought wise. 


of his acquaintance insane. 


in their happy home. 
that this would have an end.” 


visited, when the kind features 


felt. 


alone could tell. We do not realise, 
we cannot realise adequately, what it is 
to have a father and a mother. Lach of us 
has but one; and if that one be good, 
who is there that can be better ? 

And besides this supreme gratification of 
seeing his parents, there was the pleasure 
and the education of seeing the changing 
year, and, by careful observation of it, 
‘* of living,’’ as he says, ‘‘ double one’s 
time.’? In winter, he tells us, ‘‘ to be 
placed in the midst of a wood in the night 
in whirlwinds of snow, while the tempest 
howled above my head, was sublimity 
itself, and drew forth aspirations to Omni- 
potence such as had not warmed my imagi- 
nation so highly before.’* In spring he 
stopped to admire the dangling woodbine 
and roses, and the grasses powdered or 
spangled with pearly drops of dew; and 
week after week, as the season advanced, 
he loved the continued succession of plants 
and wild flowers. As summer came on 
he rose earlier and earlier to greet the sun. 
And when the autumn arrived he thought 
that the most beautiful of all. The yellow 
harvest of the fields, the fruit in the 
orchards, the varying foliage of the fading 
woods, the falling leaves, the gathering in 
flocks of the small birds, filled him with 
grateful and solemn reflections. 

Need I say that Thomas Bewick was 
religious ? Under the rugged exterior was 
a tender and reverent spirit. His republi- 
can pity for all weak and gentle things, 
which in atheistic minds is so apt to run 
to waste in sentimental gush, and then to 
dry up into cynicism, was kept pure and 
perennial by the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He lived all his life with 
Nature, and he understood her, both her 
sternness and her sweetness, and he 
honoured her ways. He would, I am con- 
fident, have equally despised our modern 
cockney talk about Nature ‘‘ red in tooth 
and claw,’’ and our modern callousness 
to animal pain ‘‘in the interests of 
science.’? Such aberrations belong to- 
gether, and are due ultimately to want of 
faith in the constitution of things. In all 
his work Bewick knew he was in touch 
with the Hand of God; and, therefore, 
his interest never flagged, and his own 
strong pitman’s hand grew more skilful 
and refined in its touch to the end. At 
the time of his death he was engaged on 
some very beautiful plates of fishes. 

In the same way, his affection for his 
father and mother and his old home was 


deepened and sustained by his love for'| 


God. As he looked into their eyes he felt 
the sacred mystery in them of the divine 
Spirit. Their commands to him were the 
more solemn because of the law of God 
behind them. And their plain little house 


His weekly 
journeys to Cherryburn seemed to some 
‘** But,’ he 
replies, ‘‘my stimulant, as well as my 
reward, was in seeing my father and mother 
I always reflected 
The time 
comes to every son and daughter when 
the father and mother are no longer to be 
and 
sweet embrace of those who brought him 
into the world may no longer be seen and 
The voice will be silent, and it will 
be too late to ask for the things which they 


was rich with associations and relationships | 
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which extended far beyond itself. No man 
has really loved until he has grasped and 
held the great truth of immortality. 

Bewick’s theological views have. a 
special interest for us. They approxi- 
mated more and more to what is called 
‘* Unitarianism.’’ He was independent 
and liberal, and disposed to sum up 
Christianity in the two great principles 
of love to God and love to man. He did 
not agree, he said, with Moses about the — 
creation of the world. In a number of 
ways he was unorthodox. And he objected — 
to creeds. I have great pleasure in quoting 
the following lines, for they express the 
principle of the open trust on which this 
church is founded :—‘‘ The clergy ought 
not to be sworn to any belief nor trammelled 
with any creeds, but only to promise with 
the help of God to instil into the minds of 
their hearers the purest religious adoration 
of the Omnipotent and the best maxims of 
morality.’’ 

In all that Bewick did and said there was 
a healthy, noble commonsense. Too often 
religion is supposed not to have to do 
with commonsense. In some forms it 
does not seem to do so. But how shall we 
describe the religion of Jesus Christ but as 
just an tnspired commonsense, as reason 
in its highest mood, that exalted common- 
sense to which men ever turn again after 
their sinful and foolish vagaries, and find 
strength ? 


THE VAN MISSION: = 


Tae outstanding incident of last week 
is reported from Stevena ge, near Hitchin. 
Formal application was made to the local 
Council some time ago for permission to 
hold the meeting on the Bowling Green, 
the recognised site for public gatherings. 
The permission was refused, the local 
paper announcing that Unitarians were 
not wanted by the Council. When the 
Missioners came to Stevenage intent on 
finding another site they found a large 
village at the junction of two main roads, 
which were. cheek by jowl for a quarter 
of a mile or mose, the Bowling Green 
being a series of plots big enough for a 
sham fight. It seemed a pity that not 
one little corner of this splendid space 
could be spared to us for an hour. The 
only condition, however, would have been 
that we should come along with the 
‘other gipsies’’ at the Fair time in 
September. The Van accordingly turned 
aside from the main street, and a halt was 
called on the Letchmore Common, amid the 
poorer folk of the village. Here Rev. W.4H. 
Rose, the m‘ssioner, and Mr. Talbot made 
preparations for a meeting. Mrs. Roper and 
Rev. C. Roper, who had not yet returned 
to London, were also present. Shortly 
after the proccedings began the police 
arrived with instructions that the Van 
should be removed, and the missioners had 
no option but to leave it in a paddock. 
They then repaired to the Bowling Green, 
improvised a banner, took a stand beside 
the dried-up village fountain, and tried 
again. On Friday evening the Van 
paraded the village from tea time, and 
was kept moving within a space of about 
ahundred yards during the meeting. 
Rev. T. P. Spedding uttered a public pro- 
test against the action of the indi- 
vidual member (or members) of the 
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Council who had interfered with the 
Letchmore Common meeting, and stated 
that Stevenage was the only place where 
the Mission had so far experienced official 
intolerance. 

No.1 Van finished with good meetings 
at Dewsbury and showsa very consider- 
able improvement in the matter of attend- 
ances, largely due to the slight improve- 
ment in the weather. Rev. J. Ruddle as 
Missicner wa3 assisted by Revs. H. Cross, 

-W.R. Shanks, and A. Amey, and the 
Dewsbury congregation took part in the 
gatherings. The same~gentlemen helped 
Rev. R. McGee, of Blackpool, who took 
charge of the meetings at Ossett. ‘Lhe 
Mission opened with an attendance of 60. 
On the second evening a_ children’s 
meeting was held, and this proved an 
admirable means of getting at the adults, 
who came in to the number of 300, and 
next night 370. There were some lively 
passages at question time. Normanton 
was the next stage in the journey, and 
the Van is now at Castleford, with Rev. 
O. Binns, of Scarboro’. On Monday it 
moves to Pontefract, and to Hemsworth 
and Doncaster afterwards, in charge of 
Rev. FJ: Ellis, District Minister for the 
Yorkshire Union. 

No. 2 Van reports good meetings at 
Auchinleck, where Rev. J. Morgan White- 
man, of Burnley, was Missioner. One 
evening the attendance was as high as 
140. A reporter who called at the Van 
assured Mr. Whiteman that a good im- 
pression had been made at Old Cumnock 
in the previous week. At Auchinleck the 
audience suggested that Mr. Whiteman 
should devote one evening to ‘‘ Religion 
and Social Problems,.’’? He complied, and 
a good audience assembled. The rain, 
however, broke up the meeting, but a 
number of interested hearers remained 
until 11 o’clock. Good work appears to 
have been done in. this village. At 
Mauchline, the next stopping place, there 
is serious depression due to the closing of 
the quarries, which found employment for 
a large numberof men. Local conditions 
of this kind nearly always foreshadow 
small meetings, and Mauchline gave very 
little show of interest at the outset. A 
score of adults and as many children put 
an in appearance, but gave very little re- 
sponse even to so inviting a subject as 
‘** Burns’ Teaching about Religion.’’ The 
interest Increased, however, as the days 
wore on, and 130 adults were present at 
the largest meeting. Rev. H. T. Russell 
took the week-end meetings, and Rev. J. 
Forrest and Mrs. Forrest. have now joined 
the van for the month of July, and are at 
present engaged at Ayr. On Monday they 
move to Prestwick, and to Troon, pro- 
bably on the 12th or 13th. 

“No. 3 Van came to Baldock from 
Biggleswade, and the meetings were good 
for so small a place. They never, however, 
exceeded 100. The Rev. C. Roper, who 
was missioner,’ writes :—‘“I felt that at 
both places if we could have remained for 
a week very large audiences would have 
resulted. We were treated with kindness 
and courtesy at both places. Of course, 
we found fanatics, but I believe that even 
they had a better feeling towards us at 
the end than they had at the beginning. 
They, at any rate, admitted their belief 
in our honesty and disinterestedness. What 


struck me particularly was the fact that 
even those {who were lay preachers 
admitted in conversation that they were 
intellectually in advance of their creeds, 


but that the constant use of the old ortho- | 


dox phraseology kept them emotionally and 
sentimentally within the fo'd.’’ After 
leaving Baldock the Van travelled to 
Stevenage, where Rey. W.H. Rose, of 
Walthamstow, took charge. Here is 
situated the large factory of the Educa- 
tional Supply Company, where a large 
number of men are employed. It was 
hoped to find sympathisers among these, 
but unfortunately—from the Van point of 
view—the factory was working overtime, 
and the workpeopie passed only when the 
meetings were half over. On one evening 
Mr. Talbot estimated that 200 must have 
been present during some part of the 
meeting, but the attendance at one time 
never exceeded 60. The Bowling Green, 
it transpired, is regularly used for open 
air services by the Baptists on Sunday, 
and the missionrrs, cesiring to avoid any 
friction, after the episode on Thursday, 
left early on Sunday morning for Hitchin, 
where they opened the mission in the 
evening with a gathering of 250. On 
Thursday Luton was visited by Mr. E. 
Capleton, of Stepney, who moves on 
Monday to Dunstable, and he will be 
succeeded on Thursday at Tring by Rev. 
i, Summers. 

No. 4 Van.—-Good meetings were antici- 
pated at Swadlincote, and it had been 
arranged to spend an extra night there in 
consequence. Rain, however, spoiled the 
attendance during Rev. J. KH. Stead’s 
visit, and only on the last night was there 
a larger attendance than 100, the number 
then reaching 3 0. Rev. Lucking Tavener 
of Ipswich, took the address, and was 
assisted by Rev. T. P.Spedding. At Burton 
a handful of our friends have been holding 
services for the last nine years, and the 
visit of the Van was eagerly expectcd. 
Before a company of 500 people Mr. 
Tavener recalled the fact that Edward 
Wightman, the last English Unitarian who 
was burned for his faith, was born at 
Burton in 1560. He was accused of 
Sixteen ‘‘ heretical, execrable and un- 
heard -of opinions, by the instinct of 
Satan, by him excogitated and holden,” 
and judged to be “an obstinate and in- 
corrigible. heretic, and left under. the 
sentence of the greater excommunication.”’ 
Wightman was’ burned at Lichfield on 
April 11, 1612, and to the old Cathedral 
town the van came after the successful 
meetings at Burton. The toll-collector 
had refused permission for a meeting in 
the market-place, and the Van was taken 
to the Green Hill. The missioner’s opinions 
created no stir, however. ‘‘Itis hopeless 
to expect to do anything,’’ says Myr. 
Tavener. ‘‘We held a meeting, but it 
was one of eighty noisy, fighting children.” 
Rev. W. Wilson, of Manchester College, 
Oxford, and Mr. James Steel, are with 
the van at Rugeley and Stafford, and on 
Thursday Rev. F, Allen, of London, will 
join at Stone. 

The attendances for the week are about 
4,000. 


ABSENCE of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distresse’. 
Cowper. 


es 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 
For some years past the Degree Day at 
the Victoria University of Manchester has 

roved a happy inauguration of the Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary Co'leee annual 
examination week. This year was no 
exception to the rule, and the college was 
well represented at the robing ceremony 
both in the Divinity and Arts Faculties on 
Saturday last. In the former the Rev. 
H. J. Rozsington, M.A., a former student 
of the college, was the on!y candidate who 
qualified this year for the B.D. degree, and 
his solitary success was well cheered by the 
undergraduates at the robing. In the Arts 
faculty Mr. Walter Short, a present 
student, was awarded the insignia, in cap 
and gown, of the B.A. degree. A further 
and even more interesting robing ceremony 
had taken place earlier in the same week, 
when the first student of the College to 
take a Doctor’s degree was thus capped. 
Unfortunately, the ceremony took place too 
far away for any of his fellow-students to be 
present, but the news of Mr. Thackray’s 
success at Harvard has given great plea- 
sure to the professors and students of the 
college. Ds. Thackray, who had _pre- 
viously taken his M.A. degree at Victoria, 
has been spending a year at Harvard as a 
Hibbert Scholar, and he is expected home 
during the present week. 

The private examination was conducted 
by the visitors, Dr. Mellone and the Rev. 
P. Moore, on Monday, and the public 
examination of the students followed the 
day after. At the conclusion of the examin- 
ation the chair was taken by Principal 
Gordon, and a large number of ministers and 
friends assembled in the hbraries of the col- 
lege. The senior Visitor, the Rev. Phile- 
mon Moore, delivered the Visitor’s address, 


Tue Visitor’s ADDRESS. 


Having spoken in his address on various 
aspects of their studies, including the place 
of philosophy in the formation and criticism 
of doctrine, Professor Moore concluded as 
follows :— 

The history of religion among men is 
a history of the continuous feeling for and 
striving after higher and higher concep- 
tions of God, more and more adequate and 
perfect modes of interpreting and under- 
standing His operations in man and 
nature, and His relation to mankind and 
all inferior things. In all the infinitely 
manifo!d universe some thinkers have had 
their souls impressed with wonders of one 
kind, others with those of another kind. 
The true, the beautiful, the good have 
called for votaries, and have called for 
seers to interpret to others their claims. 
No generation has, perhaps, been without 
its quota of great men, who have seen 
new visions and added new penetration 
into the divine heart and mind and 
character. No clime has been without its 
witnesses. The thought and inner life of 
mankind, as a whole, has been beyond all 
comprehension enriched progressively 
throughout the entire life-course of the 
human race. The life has be2n enriched, 
and the thought interpreting the life 
has been ever expanding. Now, only 
fron history, in sequence and in 
comparison, can all this wealth he 
known; only by the study of history— 
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including, of course, religious biography— 
can we or any one of us gather it up. 
It exists there in greater abundance than 
we can ever collect in full, or comprehend 
and assimilate in whole. If we are not 
philosophers we must draw our religious 
sustenance largely thence: and if we are 
we must draw many of the chief data for 
our thought from the same unexhausted 
source. But to be valid for either pur- 
pose it must all be assimilated to our- 
selves, and so lose the externality which 
belongs to historical facts as such. And 
illustrating by the highest case: the 
teachings of Jesus are historical, and can 
only be learnt from history, but as nurture 
for our religious life they are no longer 
history. The experience which revealed 
them to him must be repeated to us, so 
as to reveal them to us again. Then they 
are a precious portion of ourselves, 
to live by on the one hand, and on the 
other to furnish ultimate facts for con- 
sideration or subordination, and for rational 
construction into a satisfying intellectual 
system, comprehending under our unifying 
principle, which must in the degree of its 
perfection reproduce the divine thought, 
all the multiplicity of our varied experi- 
ences, and giving us the religious system, 
without which the thoughtful mind can 
find no rest. 

It has been said of late that Unitarians 
are in some danger of losing the reputa- 
tion they once enjoyed for hard thinking 
upon the deeper religious problems which 
stir the passing times, In_ religious 
thought, 2.e., in theology, a state of satis- 
fied attainment is always a condition of 
decay. New life and renewed life is ever 
demanded to minister to others’ life. The 
deep things of the spirit can only be inter- 
preted and justified to the world without 
as the result of sustained penetration 
within. 

Go on in your chosen path of duty, 
faithful to the spirit in which you have 
taken it up. Never be content to rest long 
on your achievements. New tasks and 
duties, new opportunities and possibilities 
will continue to await you, until, at the 
ends of lives of faithful service, you hear 
the Master’s glad ‘‘ Well done!’’ 


At the close of the address the Principal 
remarked that they were meeting for the 
first time to hold their annual examinations 
under their own roof-tree. Before passing 
to the successes of the year he paid a tender 
tribute of affection and regard to the 
memory of former students of the college 
who had died during the year—W. Robin- 
son, W. Oates, J. Cuckson, and J. Mis- 
kimmin. Of the late Mr. Cuckson he said 
he had filled the pulpit of Dr. Channing, 
with Dr. Brooke Herford between, and had 
finished his earthly ministry in the church 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. In addition to 
the University successes named above, the 
Principal announced that Mr. E. Morgan, 
B.A., had taken a step towards his B.D., 
having passed in the specially selected 
subject. In the classes at Owen’s College 
some good work had been done by the 
younger men, and he specially named Mr. 
L. Clare, who had taken six first classes 
and been awarded prizes in Greek, Latin, 
English Literature, and English History. 
The prizes were then presented. The 
Sharpe Prize of £10 for Biblical studies was 
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handed to Mr. H. Warnock; the Bibby 
Greek Prize of £3 was given to Mr. W. 
McMullen; the Rawson English Litera- 
ture Prize of £5 5s. was divided between 
Mr. H. Warnock and Mr. T. Munn; while 
a special book prize was given to Mr. S. 
Kiss, the Hungarian student. The certifi- 
cate of the college was presented to the four 
outgoing students, and the meeting closed 
with hymn and prayer. 


VALEDICTORY SERVICE. 


The Valedictory Service was held in the 
evening, as usual, in Cross-street Chapel. 
The Longsight Free Church provided the 
choir, and Mr. O. H. Heys was the organist. 
The Rev. W. H. Drummond delivered the 
valedictory address, taking for his text 
Acts xx. 32. This he characterised as 
one of the noblest farewells in history, 
having about it none of the usual sadness 
ot farewell but only the confidence of 
faith. Such a farewell he would speak to 
them on behalf of their college and on 
behalf of many outside friends. It was 
a word of farewell and God-speed rather 
than a welcome into the ministry he had 
to give: In doing so he asked them not 
to forget, as they would not be forgotten. 
The priceless lessons of the College, the 
spirit of its teaching, the height and 
dignity of the truth of God it had set 
forth, these should be always remembered. 
All the same they were now going out 
to face the practical difficulties and duties 
of Christian service, and the quiet of 
college days was behindthem. He begged 
them to take with them charity, which was 
more than any intellectual distinction, 
and to remember to be ministers 
of a Gospel rather than to aim at being 
exponents and defenders of a particular 
theology. The life to which they were 
going was a special vocation. If, there- 
fore, it was the highest wisdom to be 
content to be ignorant of some things, so 
it was part of the wisdom of the minister’s 
life to leave a great many things alone, 
and to concentrate on religious work. 
Their real work would be to make God 
real to men, to make the Gospel a living 
power; to minister to those in sorrow; to 
go to those stained with passion and sin, 
and to those who were drifting in the 
bewilderment of modern thought, and to 
say, simply but earnestly to all, God 
lives and loves. 

Addressing the three Irish students who 
are leaving, he said it was with very deep 
feeling he wished them God-speed in their 
new life. He did so especially as repre- 
senting the Irish Non-subscribing Churches. 
‘“‘ We,’’ he said, “‘ knew you before your 
College knew you. We sent you forward 
to this work, and we have watched your 
career from a distance with interest and 
growing sympathy. And now we pray 
for you that wherever your lot may be 
cast, you may have the grace and 
generosity of an Irish heart, and that your 
lips may be touched with something of 
the Irish eloquence: And may God be 
with you, and guard you.” To the 
Hungarian student who is leaving Mr. 
Drummond also addressed a touching 
personal word, and expressed the hope 
that his residence in England had taught 
him that the things which unite men are 
deeper than those which divide. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 

ll private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


AN URGENT PROBLEM. 


Srr,—On the first reading of Mr. Whita- 
ker’s interesting letter, I felt that he must 
be grateful to me for giving him the oppor- 
tunity to dissociate himself from the opin- 
ions of the author of the book reviewed ; 
and I tendered a mental apology for the 
imputed phrase: ‘‘ the Absolute Christ.’’ 

But on looking closer, I find my memory 
to be rightly charged with the term 
‘‘ absolute ’’ as applied to Jesus by Mr. 
Whitaker: the ‘‘ Absolute Christ’’ was 
my memory-rendering of his phrase ‘‘ Jesus 
as absolute.”’ 

Before proceeding, I may say that I 
deprecate looking like the inquisitor of my 
friend’s views. For such a role as that I 
have no authority whatever. I am in- 
debted simply to the judgment of the 
the courtesy of the reviewer, for editor, 
and permission to make my observations. 

It is desirable, nevertheless, that a 
critic’s point of view should be made known. 
Mysteries may then become less mysterious. 
If now a summing-up of Mr. Whitaker’s 
reply be made for the benefit of the 
average reader, I would venture the fol- 
lowing diagnosis of his position: (1) 
Christianity 7s religion, 7.e., 1s absolute 
religion. 

(2) The ideal of man has come ‘‘ full 
circle,’’ so that we know our further pro- 
gress will be within that ideal; not 
beyond it. 

(3) Jesus is absolute, and presumably 
perfect, having embodied the ideal ‘‘ of 
perfect human goodness.’’ He is the 
‘* full cirele.’? This is further illustrated 
in Mr. Whitaker’s beautiful sermon on 
‘* Mediated Religion ’’ (INquiRER, Sept. 1, 
1906, p. 574), to which I now have access : 
‘* He is our living sacrament—at once 
both symbol of loving mercy and fact of it, 
shadow and substance, revelation and 
reality. To know Christ is to 
know the love of God, and to know it in the 
fullest way possible to men... . 
‘ Christ ’ stands for undying love of all the 
good, of all the Christs bearing 
our transgressions, bringing to us the 
salvation of the Cross.”’ 

Jesus is ‘* absolute,’? as we have seen ;: 
“Christ” is as certainly absolute, if words 
mean anything. Is this inclusive and 
all-embracing Christ identical with the 
historic Jesus of Nazareth ? 

Again let me thank your reviewer for his 
frankness, and assure him that, however 
much I may dissent from his point of view, 
I none the less appreciate his delicate and 
scholarly handling of theological and philo- 
sophical problems. I fear, nevertheless, 
that the difficulties which beset Professor 
Burman Foster will be encountered as 
acutely by Mr. Whitaker, should he attempt 
a detailed account and defence of his own 
position. 

Here are a few matters raised between 
us which I will briefly discuss :— 

(1) As a believer in religious evolution, 
T agree with the Harnack dictum that to 
answer the question ‘‘ What ¢s Chris- 
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tianity ?”’ we cannot restrict ourselves] inthe interest of his particular theory of 


to Jesus Christ’s teaching alone. But I 
contend that the added religious experience 
of nineteen centuries may no more be 
imputed to Jesus than the richer religious 
experience of Jesus may be rightly imputed 
to Isaiah or the Psalmists. 

The cases are analogous, and stand or 
fall together. Moreover, the fundamental 
teaching of Jesus, the teaching which we 
may believe was actually his, finds no place 
for the exaltation which ‘‘ Mediated 
Religion ’’ thrusts upon him. The whole 
idea is foreign to the simple message of 
Personal Repentance; and the Kingdom 
of God, as represented by such figures as 
the growth of the Mustard Seed. 

(2) The argument of ‘‘ the crowning of 
Love as king in man’s heart’’ effectually 
disposes of the claim ‘‘ absolute ’’ for Jesus, 
as for Mohammed. It was Judaism, not 
Christianity, which proclaimed in the 
mouth of the lawyer ‘‘ Love God... 
and thy neighbour as thyself ’’ (Luke x, 
26-29). Judaism, not Christianity, spoke 
in the words of Jesus, in answer to the 
question, Which is the great commandment 
of the law? ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God. . . . Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour.... On these two commandments 
hangeth the whole law and the prophets ”’ 
(Matt. xxii, 35 to 40). 

The form of the imperative was ancient ; 
but the content may be ever richer. 
Centuries before Jesus, the Buddha laid 
down the law of love. Lao-tze told his 
readers ‘‘ By virtue of love a man shall 
tule the world.’’ Lao-tze counselled the 
effort after Perfection. Jesus declared 
‘* Be ye perfect.’? But itis quite possible 
that every age has a different ideal of 


perfection. 
I am reminded here of Mr. Whitaker’s 
somewhat guarded words—‘‘ The further 


progress of our’ race within the limits of 
humanity’? (italics mine), and one of his 
tests of an absolute religion—“ Does it make 
man supreme in his own sphere ? ’’—1in his 
sermon, ‘‘ Religion is God-in-action.’’ 
Yet I cannot think we are intended to 
believe Jesus, the man, is this supreme 
God-in-action. If not, then let us say 
with Jesus, ‘‘ Be ye perfect: even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect ’’ : without 
limits. ; 

I submit that no religion has yet un- 
folded the reality of final and perfect good- 
ness, either in theory or in practice. 
Notwithstanding his reservations con- 
cerning Jesus as absolute, Mr. Whitaker 
still can speak of ‘‘ enlarging aspirations 
and assimilations in every age of every 
aspect of the human ideal, that can be 
worked up into practical human life.”’ 

(3) I would throw out the suggestion 
that a purer intellectual conception of God, 
however incomplete, is not without effect 
on the moral conception. We who cannot 
say, with Jesus, “‘I beheld Satan fallen as 
lightning from heaven,’’ nor hold his lim- 
ited notions of the universe, are by very 
reason of the absence of these limitations, 
and with the sequel of a wider and grander 
intellectual view of the workings of God, 
assisted towards a higher moral view. 

Finally, in my opinion, our reviewer 
makes evolution halt; invents a special 
theory of an ultimate morality, already 
reached ; divides the human being into 
water-tight compartments, so to speak ; all 


the supreme value of Jesus. For all this, 
up to the present, he has offered no grounds. 
May we invite Mr. Whitaker to state his 
grounds for his conception of Jesus; 
how Jesus comes to be absolute, and as 
‘* Christ ’’ stands for all human goodness ? 
H. D. Rozerts. 
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WITH THE VAN. 


Sir,—My brief experience of one week 
on No. 1 Mission Van would not justify 
me in attempting to write a comprehensive 
article, describing the whole work of the 
Mission, and weighing its merits and defects 
with the precision ofa man ofscience. Yet 
it may be a sufficient excuse for writing a 
brief letter. My first feeling is a wonder 
at myself that in all these years, until this 
van was built and had been in use one 
whole season and part of another, I had 
never dared to speak out of doors. Itisa 
thing worth doing. My very first attemps 
was a lesson to me, if to no other listener. 
With a miscellaneous group of strangers 
before me, just near enough to be within 
earshot if anything good should be said, 
but also far enough away to be able to dis- 
own all connection with me and my 
message if the word spoken should be 
unacceptable, I felt that several of the 
things [ meant to say would simply be 
dispersed in empty air. I must lay hold 
quickly of the main thought, put it into 
simple words and attempt to drive it home. 
To be compelled thus rapidly and decisively 
to choose among the things I intended to 
say just those words that could have some 
meaning to an audience only partially in 
sympathy, and not particularly inquisitive, 
was a kind of discipline that one never 
forgets. My experience at Mirfield has 
an abiding value. 

In the course of the week’s duty on the 
van I took every available opportunity to 
make myself acquainted with the contents 
of the little series of blue-coloured tracts 
or pamphlets issued by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Some of 
these I had read before, but a number of 
them were new to me. I was many times 
delighted to find how admirably they are 
adapted to just such work as the mission 
does. Brief, but perfectly intelligible, deal- 
ing with living issues, appealing to the 
candour and good sense of the reader, 
they form a set of tracts of which we have 
a right to be proud, and of which we are 
bound in duty to make good use. I could 
name two or three especially, but prefer not 
to do so. They are an admirable series for 
mission work as a whole. 

While we were at Mirfield, standing on 
ground which we had paid for leave to 
occupy, and while I was trying, not wholly 
without success, to hold together a group of 
people to listen to a specimen of Unitarian 
teaching, along came a band of people 
organised by a combination of Evangelical 
churches, took their stand almost close 
beside us (but just off the paying mark), 
and with their ready made congregation 
and group of leading singers, fairly swept 
my few listeners off their ground. They 
eame, they sang, they conquered. [This 
was not an extemporised opposition. I 
understand, the meeting had been arranged 
some weeks previously.] 


That reminds me, that where we have no 
settled congregation, perhaps, nay certainly, 
in some places where we have one, a very 
great difficulty is to get any adequate 
response to the announcement of ‘‘ The 
first hymn on the paper.’’ We are badly 
in want of a Sankey, a man who shall be 
able so boldly and beautifully to sing 
some simple verse that every passer by with 
any soul of music or devotion in him will 
wish to join in the chorus. 

To jon in the chorus. Yes, that Uni- 
tarian Sankey will surely find a hymn some- 
where that has a chorus. The admirable 
little book ‘* Hymns of the Liberal Faith,’’ 
from which our van hymns are mostly 
selected, is really more suitable for indoor 
devotional meetings than for outdoor 
missionary purposes. Meantime there 
are those among us who have the gift of 
song, one or two to whom the writing of 
cheerful and devotional songs comes as 
naturally as humming to a bee. They 
will give us a chorus doubtless, but who 
will go round and sing it ¢ 

Our message must be sung as well as said. 
We have something to say to the people. 
It must be said in our best words and 
sung in our best notes. We must, in our 
speaking, compel an Amen from even the 
unwilling listener, we must start a song and 
chorus that will bring back an echo richer 
and deeper than the original sound. 

‘“ Tt is glorious to be in the midst of a 
great struggle,’’ said one of your contribu- 
tors the other day in an admirable letter. 
It is glorious to speak the right word, to sing 
the effective verse, to awaken even late 
in life to the fact that God meant us-to be 
missionaries, and gave us sense,and courage, 
and voice for that express purpose. 

J. RUDDLE. 

P.S.—On looking over the above, I find 
that it is mostly founded on my Mirfield 
experience. We did better in Dewsbury ; 
did very nearly as we ought to do. But 
things that are all right Mr. Spedding will 
report. Our most valuable experiences 
are often those which leave us somewhat 
short of being content. 


pag eg SEEN 
A ROGUE AND A VAGABOND. 


Sir,—I ought to have written before 
now to have begged space for a cry of 
*¢ Stop Thief.’’ A young man, I am told, 
of attractive appearance, has for three 
months past been begging of Unitarian 
ministers and others in Manchester and 
the district, giving my name for reference, 
and artfully appealing to the compassion 
of those he addressed by the statement of 
how much I had done and would yet do 
for him if only I knew his circumstances. 
He has generally obtained a meal and often 
a small gratuity to keep him going while 
inquiry was made of me. The result was 
well known to him, and of course he did 
not return to face it. I have had some 
fifteen letters about him which, of course, 
T have had to answer, and I find three more 
and a telegram awaiting me on my return 
from Norway. Some thirty letters, so 
much time and money spent over a worth- 
less fellow—not to make him better—it 
were worth a thousand letters to do that— 
but to encourage him in lying and theft 
and impress upon him the lesson of the 
gullibility of the public when cunningly 
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ata special service held at noon, on Friday, 
June 20. The Rev. Dr. Mellone, of Holywood, 
conducted the first part of the service, and 
preached an impressive sermon. Principal 
Gordon then made a statement showing how 
that church was the oldest existing representa- 
tive of the Presbyterianism introduced into 
Treland by the carly Scotch settlers, who came 
over for the sake of freedom long before sub- 
scription to the Westminster Confession of Faith 
had been made compulsory in that country 
among Presbyterians generally. That freedom 
from subscription to any fo-m of purely theo- 
logical dogma they still retained as one of their 


approached. And where is the fault ? The 
experience of many years has convinced me 
of the folly of giving without inquiry to 
people of whom I know nothing. I may 
have been unfortunate, but it is the fact 
that not once have I met with an honest 
beggar, or at least with one who, having re- 
ceived alms or promises of help, proved 
his honesty by returning to report himself 
and hear what I had found out about him. 
And beggars in the name of religion are the 


worst, as they are the most persuasive. 

I venture to suggest to my friends and 
brethren in the ministry to make it a rule 
not to give toanyone without inquiry, if the 
case seems urgent (which it never really is) 
by telegram. It is easier and more com- 
forting to oneself to give than to take the 
trouble to ask questions and write about the 
case. But to the other self it is far better 
to learn that lies don’t pay than it were to 
get a sixpence orevena meal. If ministers 
would say to every unknown applicant, 
‘* T will make inquiries about you and do 
my best to help you, if what you tell me is 
true,’’ there would very soon be none of 
this kind of impostor about, and no need of 
writing letters of use only to extort this 
protest of your obedient servant, 

Cartes HARGROVE. 


NEWS FRGM THE CHURCHES. 


Sie 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as wossible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


ee 


APPEAL. 

London Domestic Mission: Beil-street. 
—Since the Rev. S. H. Street has been obliged 
to relinquish his ministry, there is the more 
urgent reason for maintaining all the helpful 
agencies of the Mission. One immediate need 
is to provide for the Sunday-school excursions 
and other summer outings, and an appeal for 
necessary funds is made to friends who have 
contributed in former years, and to. others who 
may be willing now to help. Donations should 
be sent to Miss C. R. Holland, 4, Reddington- 
road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Ainsworth.—Al! the space for graves in the 
chapel yard having for some time been used up, 
the trustees succeeded in securing a plot of land 
near by, which they converted into a burial ground 
at a total cost of £900. The opening ceremony 
took placeon Saturday, June 22, commencing at 
5.30 p.m., with a short beautiful service in the 
chapel, conducted by the Rev. R. M. Scott, 
resident minister. At the close the minister, 
trustees, and congregation walked in procession 
to the new graveyard, when Mr. George T. 
Woolley, of Brockside, Kersall, Manchester, 
senior trustce, a‘ter a few appropriate remarks, 
opened the gates, and, with the minister, 
entered the yard, followed by the congrega- 
tion, and all joined in singing the hymn, “O 
God, our help in ages past.’? After tea in the 
schoolroom a pleasant evening wasspent, during 
which the trustees presented the chape! wardens 
with the key of the new gates and a plan of the 
graveyard. 

Ashton-undéer-Lyne.—The Richmond Hill 
Church has lost a generous supporter and one 
of the pioneers of the movement through the 
death of Mr. Samuel Taylor on June 22, in his 
85th year. Mr. Taylor, who came to Ashton 
from the Wigan mining district as a young man, 
had stirring memories of the Chartist agitation, 
in which he took a prcminent part. On his 
cighty-third birthday he entertained the scholars 
of the Unitarian, the New Jerusalem, the 
Labour Church, and the Spiritualists’ Lyceum 
Sunday-schools to tea at the Central Hall. For 
sixty years he was a total abstainer and non- 
smoker. The funeral service at the Richmond- 
hill,Church and at the Manchester Crematorium 
was conducted by the Rey. John Barron. 

Belfast: First Church.t—The Rev. H. J. 
Rossington, M.A., was installed as minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Rosemary-street, 


most precious privileges; but all that was 
spiritual, all that was devotional, and all that 
was in their humble opinion desirable in the 
Presbyterian form of Church government they 
continued to adopt. In accordance therewith 
that congregation had met to instal as their 
minister Mr. Rossington, of whose high character, 
learning, and devotion Mr. Gorden spoke in 
very appreciative terms. ‘ihe Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Antrim (Rev. W. S. Smith) then 
ascended the pulpit, and having briefly ex- 
plained the method of installation adopted by 
that Presbytery, called upon Mr. Rossington to 
make a statement of his principles and object in 
devoting himself to the Christian ministry in 
that church. In response Mr. Rossington gaye 
an admirable statement of his religious principles, 
and expressed an earnest desire to prove a 
worthy minister of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ. Affirmative replies having 
been made to the usual questions as to the 
congregation adhering to its unanimous call and 
to the wminister’s acceptance thereof, the 
officiating ministers and those present, together 
with many representatives of the congregation, 
gave Mr. Rossington the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and cordially welcomed him amongst them. 
After deyout prayer, led by the Moderator, the 
charge to minister and people was given by the 
Rev. William Napier, of Clough, after which the 
service closed by the’ singing of the dismission 
hymn. The service was followed by Juncheon at 
the Grand Central Hotel, under the presidency 
of Mr. John Rogers, 

Birmingham.—The annual €cholars’ Service, 
in connection with the Midland Sunday-school 
Association, was held on Sunday, June 23, in 
the Town Hall. The great hall was crowded 
with scholars and friends. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. W.G. Topping (Oldbury), 
and the Rey. T. Paxton, of Newhall Bill, gave 
an address on ‘‘Keep to the Right.’’ Special 
hymns were sung by the scholars, and the 
ehoir of the Church of the Messiah sung the 
anthem, ‘‘Judge Me, O Lord’’ (Mozart). The 
service Was in every way a great success. The 
collection amounted to £6 2s. 5d. : 

Dudley.—The Council of the Midland 
Christian Union met at the Old Meeting House 
en Wednesday evening, June 26, under the 
presidency of Mr. Byng Kenrick, who paid a 
warm tribute to the memory cf Mr. A. W, 
Worthington, J.P., of Stourbridge, and pro- 
posed a resolution of high appreciation and 
sympathy with his relatives. This was seconded 
by the Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury. In 
the course of subsequent business the question 
of Advisory Committees was introduced by the 
President, and after discussion referred for 
further consideration to the next meeting. 
After tea a service was held, when the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps was the preacher. 

London: Bell-street Mission (Resigna- 
tion).—The Rev. S. H. Street, B.A., has been 
cbliged, on account of ill-health, to resign the 
charge of the Mission, to which he came in 1903 
as successor to the late B. Kirkman Gray. The 
resignation has been accepted by the committee 
with expressions of great regret and sympathy, 
and the hope for Mr. Street’s speedy recovery, 

London: Blackfriars Mission and Stam- 
ford street Chapel (farewell Presenta- 
tion).—A social meeting was held in the schocl- 
room on Monday evening: to bid farewell to the 
Rev. W. L. and Mrs. Tucker, who, after thres 
years of service, are relinquishing the work of 
the Mission. In the course of the evening Mr. 
8. 8. Tayler, the patriarch of the congregation, 
took the chair, and Mr. A. A. Tayler reported 
letters of regret for absence from Mr. C. F. 
Pearson and Mr. J. 8. Lister. The chairman, 
in bidding farewell to Mr. Tucker, said that he 
had known twelve ministers at Stamford street, 
and no one had put a better, kinder spirit into 
the work than Mr. Tucker. He had kept them 
together in an excellent way, and had given them 
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three years of hard and faithful work, They did 
not wish him to go, but appreciated his reason 
for relinquishing the work. which was a tax on 
any man’s strength. Mr. Welch, an old member 
of the congregation added a few kindly words 
of appreciation, and the Rev. V. D. Davis, on 
behalf of Mr. Tucker's brother ministers. 
joined in the farewell to him and Mrs, 
Tucker, whose work at the Mission had been 
warmly appreciated. The chairman, on behalf 
of the congregation and friends presented a 
purse of £50 to Mr. and Mrs, Tucker, and said 
that many of the humbler gifts which had gone 
to make it up would mean very much to them. 
Mrs. Tucker first responded, and said she was 
thankful to know that she had made real 
friends there. She was very grateful to them 
all. Mr. Tucker also thanked his friends very 
warmly for the expressions of their good-will. 
He was not going away, he said, because he 
could not work any longer, nor had he lost 
enthusiasm for the work, but he felt that it 


would be better done by a younger man, and in- 


the hands of his successor, Mr, John Ballantyne, 
he was sure that it would go on and prosper. 
He could not begin to thank his friends indi- 
vidually, hut be must mention the name of 
Mr. Taylsr, whose presence was always an 
inspiration and encouragement to him. It was 


a happy circumstance that they were meeting — 


on the avniversary of Mr. Tayler’s wedding- 
day, and he congratulated him heattily on the 
occasion. He offered to them all his heartfelt 
thanks. At the conclusion of Mr. Tucker’s 
address, youthful enthusiasm in the meeting 
found expression in the singing of ‘‘For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.” The Revs.'W. Copeland 
Bowie and T. E. M. Edwards were also present 
at the meeting. 

London: Wandsworth.—The twenty-third 
anniversary of the Sunday school was celebrated 


last Sunday, the services, morning, afternoon, - 
and evening, being conducted by the Rev. W. G. - 


Tarrant. In the afiernoon it was a special 
children’s service, in the course of which brief 
addresses were given hy three of the teachers— 
Miss N. Lickis, Mr. H. W. James, and Mr. P. 
Godding, who were all once scholars in the 
school. Mr. James also presided at the organ, 
and one of the hymns, ‘Forward, Children, 
Forward !”’ was sung with great spirit to a new 
tune of his own. That is one of Mr. Blatchford’s 
hymns, and two others sung at the service wero 
by Mr. Tarrant, one, «‘ Night and day the grasses 
grow,’ having been written for the anniversary. 
A choir of the children also sang a musical 
setting of two of the Parables—‘‘ The Mustard 
Seed’’ and ‘“ Pharisee and Publican,” by Mr. 
Hugh Atkins. 

Maidstone.—After evening service on Sun- 


| day, June 23, the Rev. A. Farquharson, on 


behalf of the congregation, presented Mr. E. 
Weeks with a real George the Third teapot, over- 
100 years old, bearing the following inscription: 
‘Presented to Mr. E. Weeks by the members 
of the congregation of the Maidstone Unitarian 
Church, in recognition of 24 years’ services as 
collector; June, 1907.” y 

Mansfield.—At the Old Meeting House on 
Sunday, June 30, the Rev. F. H. Vaughan, in 
his sermon, alluded to the great loss that had 
been sustained in the death of Mr. A. W. Wor- 
thington, formerly for twenty-one years mini- 
ster of the chapel. At the close of the service, 
the “ Dead March’’ was played, and a sincere 
vote of condolence was passed with Mrs. Wor- 
thington and Mrs. Preston. . ; 

Newcastle under-Lyme.—On Sunday last 
the Rey. G. Pegler conducted the 192nd anni- 
versary services of the Old Meeting House. Mr. 
James, of Woolstanton, gave a splendid render- 
ing of Pugh Evans’ “ Lead, Kindly Light.” The 
attendance and collections showed considerable 
advance of last year. : 

Newport, Mon. (Appointment). — Tho 
Rey. Arthur Goliand, M.A., assistant minister 
at’ Essex Church, London, has accepted an 
invitation to become the first pastor of the 
Unitarian Church here, and is expected to take 
charge of the work in September. 

Swinton (Appointment).—Mr.W. McMullen, 
the retiring senior student of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, has received and 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian Free Church. 

Warwick.—Heart-felt reference was made at 
High-stréet Chapel, on Sunday last, to the death 
of Rey. B. Kirkman Gray, formerly minister of 
the congregation. His memory is deeply cherished 
in the sister-borough of Warwick, Leamington. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Caleadar be sent to the Publisher not 
later thaa Thursday Afternoon. 

—— Soe 


SUNDAY, July 7. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Arrnur 
Horn. , 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesse HrepErson. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

11 and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. T. EK. M. Epwarps. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Frusston; 3.15, 
Flower Service. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrais. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. Hmnry Rawuines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHaRLeESWwoRTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. SAvett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rey. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Page Hoprrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 

; Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonxs. 

Richmond, Frees Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rey. Ferix Tayior. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHatt; 7, Mr. EDWARD CaPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, 
F. W. G. Foar, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. W. W. 
Davis ; 6, Mr. J. C. Paty. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
Grorce Crircuiey, BA. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. Dr. 
MumMMERY. 

eS 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tt. 

Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropmrt McGue. 

Brackroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurNEMouTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. : 

BraprorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. CErEDic Jones, M.A. 


11.15 


Dr. 


GUARD YOURSELVES 


AGAINST 
MEASLES, 
SMALL POX, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
SCARLET FEVER, . 
; Cc. 


BY USING J 


SANITAD 


DISINFECTING FLUID. 
FRASRANT AND NOW-POISONBUS, 
1s. Pint Bottles and 5s. Gallon, 


Also POWDER SOAPS, &c. 


Lilustrated Pamphlet sent Free. 


THE “SANITAS” CO., LD., 
' LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


BriautTon, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11, Rev. PrixrstneEy Primr. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Grorcr STREET. 

CanTEeRBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrrx. 

CuxEsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvgver, B.A. 

Harrogate, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
6.30, Rev. JoHn Epis, ‘‘ Ourselves and the 
Universe.”’ 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRisTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J.J. Marten, 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Pracu. 

LetcrstTrR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VoN PsErzoLp. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LiverpooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivErPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RosErts. 

LiveRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.20, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpston#, Karl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
James Harwoop, B.A. 

Newerokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. P. 
H. Wickstrep, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMrs Burton, M.A. 

PortsmMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarrorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Orrwzti Bryys. 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEaspaLte Rexp. 

SuxEFrinLp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. J. 
Srreet, M.A. LL.B. 

SipmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wi~Ltam AGaR. 

SourHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. A. J. CLARKE. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connoz, B.D. 
TunpEipcr WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. 
West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. A. L. Sanru. 
ees 


IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
H. Vancez, B.D. 
SSS eee 
WALES. 
AsERYsTwitH, New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30, Mr. Joun Wm. Brown, 
ate ey 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
CarrTown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamMspEN BaLMForTs, 


1l and 6.45, 


Ske REV. W. 8. KEY, formerly 
minister of Spain Lane Chapel, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, is spending the summer in 
England, and will be pleased to occupy any 
vacant pulpit or pulpits during his visit. In 
addition to h‘s successful missionary and educa- 
tional work in the Southern States, which for 
several years has aroused great interest 
throughout the United States, Mr. Key is at 
the head of a prosperous English Farm Colony 
which he located in Eastern North Carolina, 
and is now making a tour of Great Britain as 
Commissioner of Immigration and Colonist 

tion for North Carolina. His address, whil 

in England, is 80, Copley-road, Doncastere 
Yorkshire. : 


MARRIAGE, 
PrArsoN—OsBpornE.—On June 29, at Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, by the Rev. Henry Gow, B.A, 
Harold Fellows, the eldest sou of Mr. and 


Mrs. Charles Fellows Pearson, of Redington | 


Lodge, Hampstead, to Mary Newton, the 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas Osborne 
and of Mrs. Ozborne, of No. 1, Broadburst- 
gardens, Hampstead. 
DEATH. 

Brices.—On Sunday, June 23. at Ghyll Head, 
Windermere, Catherine, widow of the late 
Henry Currer Briggs. 


Scbools, etc, 


—_— es 
HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarpDING SCHCOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hieueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress; Mise 
LIiaNn Tazpot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Heap MIsTRESS. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence. Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terras for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17. 


QECULAR EDUCATION. 


A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are 


The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
eel surroundings, and by a well studied 

letary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaption of methed to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply 
Miss CLARK, 
Coombe Hill School, 
WESTERHAM, KENT. 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION. 


LAYESMORE SCHOOL, 
PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


TWO MAJOR SCHOLARSHIPS, tenab'e 
for three years, of the annual value of fifty 
guineas; and TWO MINOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the annual value of thirty guineas, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examia- 
ation to be held from July 25 to 27, 1907. 
These Scholarships are awarded in sccordance 
with a scheme which is to a great extent based 
upon the system of ‘‘ Interview ” and Eixamin- 
ation adopted for entrance to the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne.— For eniry forms and 
further particulars apply to The Bursar, 
Clayesmore School, Pangbourne, Berks. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.’—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


ADY, whose girls attend Edgbaston 
High School in mornings, and have 
governess to supervise home-work in after- 
noons, would like to have another girl to live 
with her.—For terms and references apply, 
M., INQUIKXER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LATT CHAPEL.—On Sunday, July 

7th, 1907, the Rev. JAMES C. STREET, 
of Sbrewsabury, WILL PREACH, when Col- 
lections will be made on behalf of the Sunday 
cone Morsirg Service at 11.0. Evening 
at 6.30. 


The Children’s * 
Treat 


Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourizh- 
pode to pel children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Caliard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nowrishing as it is delicious. 


Giclly, whobSomk 
(= ie 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


2 MANUFACTORY : LOKDON, W.C, 
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NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 2s. net. 
(POSTAGE 34d.) 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


An Historical and Critical 
Survey of His Life and 
Teaching. 

By EQFIENNE GIRAN, 
Pastor of the Old Walloon Church, Amstcrdam. 
Translated by E. L. H. THOMAS, B.A. 


Londen: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanical 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay & Co., 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-square, 


London, E.C. 
RICHARD C. TRESIJDER, Secretary. 


ATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


A SUMMER MEETING for the STUDY 
OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS AND SOCIAL 
DUTIES will be held at Manchester College, 
Oxford, July 8th to 13th. Morning lectures, 
evening conferences, afternoon excursions. 

For full particulars early application should 
be made to Miss C. Girrins, Salisbury-road, 
Leicester. : 


“TIVEE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s.6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 


Mottram, Manchester. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & 


Opposite the British Museum, 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. ss 
2 TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER, = 
—& This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE @ 
m HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
& throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious & 
@ Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and fe 
= Sriokiae Rooms, Heated throughout. Bed- i 
w rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d, Full Tariff and & 
a Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge 
a for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast BS 
" and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s.6d.perday,. & 
e] Telegraphic Address; “ Thackeray,” London. 
eee pn ee ts age Re AMS SSR SEs ane Ke oe 


Suds See a 


Board and Residence, 


— fp 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 


E. NORMAN REED & CO.,, 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNKE. 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
First-clasa 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 


tock,” 59, Warricr-square. 


billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SouTHPORT. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Miligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


pee GROVE, HENLEAGE, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursiors by 
boat and rail to places of historical interest. 


HE “CLIFFS HEALTH RESORT,” 
near Folkestone, receives Patients and 
Visitors. The house overlooks the sea and 
Warren. Quiet rest and medical care. Pre- 
scribed dietary (including uric-acid-free diet). 
Large private grounds ; golf, tennis, billiards, 
Delightful rambles and walks. Sea bathing, 
fishing, and boating. For prospectus and terms 
apply Medical Superinteudent. 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 

a Semi-detached House. 3 Reception, 

6 Bedrooms, Bath h. and c., Kitchen and other 

offices, Bicycle Shed. Easy access country and 

sea; golf links. Terms according to length of 

tenancy ; less for Juneand July.—Miss Macz, 
43, Newmarket-road, Norwich. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
July, August and September.—Apply, Rev. 
C. y STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 
BERYSTWYTH: SEASON 1907.— 
APARTMENTS found. Assistance 


given visitors. Stamped envelope early.— 
Srecrerary, New Street Meeting House. 


ERMANY.—Lovely part, bracing 
air. Resident Doctor and his English 
wife, near Kreuznach and Bingen, receive 
Patients, Convalescents, any wanting rest and 
change. Delicate young people receive every 
Lovely excursions. 


care. German taught. 
Cycling. Tennis. Dry, mild winter. Home 
comforts. Terms moderate. References.— 


Dr. ScuMmiTT, Sobernheim-Nahe. 


EATGNS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONBON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_—+ 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departmente 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

eee Hehe oe Tadgenbune: four years.— 
ply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Tiwited. Witton, Birmingham, gic! 


ANTED, a post as COMPANION 

HOUSEKEEPER, or Companion Help, 
where maids are kept. Experienced.—Apply, 
F., c/> Mrs. Atkins, Hollycroft House, 
Hinck'ey, near Leicester. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.0. 


Assets, £162,000. ; 


DIREcTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencr, Bart.. J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. dJupae, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. HarpcastLe, RENCE. : 
F.S.1. Miss Onme. 
StepHEn SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years. 
1101]01%41/056l/0u2lonn 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICK, Manager. 


1 ERS Soe CLEARANCE SALE, 
Linens, Tweeds, Blouse, Costume, Dress 
Materials. Genuine reductions all round, and 
every article guaranteed unquestionable value. 
Thousands are buying from us “per post,” 
—Hurtow’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


—_—<__—_—_—— 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Mssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£8 a: 
PER PAGE .. 5 Pel ie!) 
HALF-PaGE 1. £37050 
PeR CoLuUMN... eee ey peak t) 
IncH IN COLUMN ©... 2 0 BAe 


Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths,6d. per line. Minimum charge,\/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 
ET 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EB. KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street,Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remtttance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
LD 
RS = PIS STDS TT TE 
Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 

Ludgate Hill, London. E.C., and Published for the 

Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 

street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 

HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit - street, wc. 

Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 

gate.Saturday, July 6, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We publish ae week the first part of 
a full report of the summer meeting of 
the National Conference Union for social 
service at Oxford. A reportof the Mis- 
sionary Conference last week in Man- 
chester and Dr. Hicks’ Carmarthen 
College address we must hold over until 
next week. 


WE reported last week the close of the 
session of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College in Manchester; Weather interfered 
with the Garden Party on the Wednesday, 
but a large company assembled, including 
_ Dr. Hopkinson, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Victoria University; Principal Graham, 
of Dalton Hall; and Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot, President of the College. At the 
annual dinner of the College Union next 
day a special feature was the presenta- 
tion to Colonel Pilcher of a beautifully 
bound and illustrated copy of the Address 
presented to him on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. Weather again 
on Friday made cricket impossible, and 
the usual match between past and 
present students had to be abandoned. 

Sir W. B. Bowrine, Barr., took the 
chair for the first time as President at 
the committee meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at Essex 
Hall on Wednesday. Mr. David Mar- 
tineau, on behalf of the committee, 
‘offered him a very cordial welcome and 
congratulations on his new honour. 


' Tap weather has been very much 


against the three English Vans during the 
past week. The Rev. R, McGee and O. 
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Binns were with No. 1 Van, and on 
Thursday the Rev. John Ellis joined and 
will conduct meetings at Doncaster from 
Monday to Wednesday, with the help of 
the Revs. H. Thomas and W. Whitaker. 
Then the Van moves to Bawtry and Ret- 
ford, with the Rev. W. R. Shanks. No. 2 
Van in Scotland has been in the neigh- 
bourhood of. Ayr, and the Rev. J. and 
Mrs. Forrest are in charge. No. 3 Van 
at Hitchin and Luton had good attend- 
ances. It has since been at Tring, with 
the Rev. F. Summers, who moves to 
Berkhampstead on Monday. He is to be 
followed by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant at 
Hemel Hempstead and St. Albans. No. 4 
Van which has been at Burton, Litch- 
field, and Rugeley, and thence to Stafford. 
This week-end the Rev. . P. Spedding is 
with the Van. Longton is on the pro- 
gramme for Monday, and on Thursday 
Stoke, with the Rev. W. Holmshaw. 

Tue Country-in-Town Exhibition, at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, opened on July 4 
by Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., in the un- 
avoidable absence of Tarl Carrington, 
remains open until July 18 (from noon to 
9.30 p.m. each day). It contains some 
fascinating things, and most interesting 
collections of. flowers grown in London 
parks, ferns, and other plants suitable for 
town cultivation, plants grown from seed 
by London school children, and many 
examples of Nature studies by school 
children, and examples of things exchanged 
between London and country schools under 
the Schools’ Mutual Aid Scheme. The 
most fascinating thing is the large model 
of a recreation ground, 24 ft. square, in 
which there is provision not only for garden- 
ing and games,but for camping and sleeping 
out, for children’s baths, and for mothers 
with their little ones to rest in the sun or 
shade. Then there is another model of a 
roof garden on a Stepney elementary school 
—the flat roof, three stories up, being the 
children’s playground, now furnished also 
as a garden. <A third model, which 1s life- 
size, 18 of a back yard and garden for an 
ordinary little London house. Examples 
of the pottery of the Compton Potters’ 
Arts Guild, originated by Mr. and Mrs. G. 
I. Watts, are also included, and among 
the pictures are a number of photographs 
of delightful school journeys made by some 
fortunate boys of two London schools. 


Tar Fourth of July had this year a two- 
fold significance, bringing not only the 
accustomed celebrations of American inde- 
pendence, welcomed with as much hearti- 
ness in this country as across the Atlantic, 

but also the centenary of the birth of the 
Italian popular hero, Garibaldi, born at 


[ReGistTERED AS A NwwsPapER, 


[ONE PENNY. 


Nice July 4, 1807. Mazzini, who was his 
senior by two years, does not appeal so 
strongly to the popular imagination, but 
he was the greater idealist, and a man of 
profounder spiritual power. The Gari- 
baldi celebrations in Italy were marked by 
much enthusiasm. In London an Italian 
procession made its way to Stafford House, 
where Garibaldi was a guest when he came 
to London as the popular hero in 1864, and 
the President of the Veteran and Garibaldi 
Society of London placed a bronze laurel 
wreath beneath the bust of the hero. The 
Duke of Sutherland, the son of Garibaldi’s 
host, welcomed the company, which 
included a young grandson, Bruno Gari- 
baldit. The Earl of Crewe, on behalf of 
English friends, expressed to the Italians 
their sympathy and reverence on_ that 
occasion. The reception of Garibaldi in 
this country, he said, was no political 
demonstration. It was a personal wel- 
come. The welcome was to Garibaldi, the 
man, the hero, and the patriot ; and it was 
in that spirit that they in England desired 
to honour his memory. 


Tue American celebration of The Fourth 
in London was signalised by a speech of 
Dr. 8. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), which 
had a serious passage to which Englishmen 
will heartily respond. ‘“* Our Fourth of 
July,’’ he said, ‘* which we love so much, 
is an English institution, not an American 
one, and it comes of a great ancestry. The 
first Fourth of July dates from the day of 
the Great Charter—the day on which 
Magna Charta was born. Portions of the 
liberties secured by the hearty barons 
from the reluctant King John are part of 
our Declaration of Independence. The 
next Fourth of July was born in the times 
of Charles I., when there came the Bill of 
Rights, which we inherit. The next was 
the establishment of that principle which 
remains to this day—‘ no taxation without 
representation.” And the last—there are 
four of these English Fourths of July—was 
born in Philadelphia in 1776. It is 
English; it is not American. For the 
Declaration of Independence was written 
by an English subject. Every name 
signed on it was the name of a British 
subject, and there was not an American in 
America except the Indians out on the 
plains. Americans did not begin until 
seven years later. Lest we forget, 
let us always call to mind that we owe 
these things to England, and let us be able 
to say to Old England, the grey- -haired, 
venerable old mother of ours: * You" gave 
us our Fourth of July and you gave us 
our Declaration of Independence, which is 
the charter of our rights. You, the 
venerable mother of liberties, the protector 
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of Anglo-Saxon freedom—you gave us 
these things, and we do most earnestly 
thank you for them.’ ’’ 

new number of the Hibbert 
Journal Mr. Bruce Wallace tells of the 
‘* Alpha Union ’’ as an attempt to realise 
the suggestion made by Mr. R. J. Campbell 
in the April number for a union of all 
religious liberals. There is also an explana- 
tory pamphlet, ‘‘ The Alpha Union,”’ 
published (14d. by post) by the Union at 
Letchworth (Garden City). The late Mr. 
A. C. Swinton, of Hindhead, left £3,000 to 
~Irustees, of whom Mr. Bruce Wallace is 
one, to found such a Union, which has 
taken its name from a book published by 
the late E. N. Dennys, a friend of Mr. 
Swinton’s, in 1851. The Union aims at a 
spiritual catholicity and at the promotion 
of a higher social order. Membership in 
the Union is open to all who sympathise, 
and the annual subscription is ls. Brother- 
hood, which is issued quarterly by Mr. Bruce 
Wallace (1s. 2d. by post, for the year), and 
since 1887 has been pleading for ‘‘ the 
peaceful evolution of a juster and happier 
social order,’’ is now the organ of the 
Union, Both the pamphlet and the note 
in the Hzbbert tell of a lending library which 
is being organised, and a summer school 
to be held in August. 


In the 


As to the aim of the ‘‘ Alpha Union,”’ 
the pamphlet says :— 

‘* Not otherwise than through a spiritual 
awakening will a genuine uplift come to 
any age or generation. The religious need 
of to-day is not a return to medievalism, 
nor a resurrection of Reformation theology, 
nor a reproduction of the eighteenth- 
century Evangelical movement, but the 
awakening of people to their eternal 
spiritual nature, and their living pro- 
gressively in this new age, with all its new 
resources, the life of Spirit. This new 
Union will work, it is hoped, for a spiritual 
revival which will burst the incrustations 
of the past and make for itself many new, 
timely, and effective expressions. 

‘* Tt aspires to be a Union of people seek- 
ing, for themselves and for all their fellows, 
a higher harmonising consciousness, a 
higher vantage ground of understanding, 
from which to work for bringing good into 
everybody’s consciousness and experience. 

““Tf the churches never allowed ‘ the 
traditions of the elders’ to obscure the 
revelation that is ever renewed in the souls 
that learn of the Father; if they were not 
sometimes quarrelling among themselves 
over sectional interests which are only 
illusory ; if they always recognised as 
the gist of ‘the law and the prophets’ 
what Jesus Christ declared it to be; if 
they kept themselves constantly free from 
bondage to the letter which killeth and 
open to the Spirit which giveth life; there 
would then perhaps be no use for the 
Alpha Union. But, as things are, inside 
the churches as well as outside, there is 
need for men to encourage each other in 
the quest of a deeper realisation of what 
man is, and in the quest of a manner of 
life and inter-relation on this globe more 
worthy of the children. of Eternal Spirit ; 
that thus they may reinforce one another 
by coming into closer mutual relations. 
Whether with the assistance of churches or 
without it, or even, if necessary sometimes, 
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in the face of opposition from some of them, 
the Alpha Union will work for an under- 
standing of life and for ideals essentially 
Christian. 

‘“In brief, the Alpha Union will en- 
deavour to help people to clearer thought 
on both spiritual and social questions. Its 
members will be banded together primarily 
for promoting their own and each other’s 
education, and the education of as many 
as they can influence, in the true under- 
standing of life and in the consequent 
power to draw upon the Infinite for a life 
of service worth living.’’ - 

Tue Atlantic Monthly for June contains 
an article by Dr. 8. M. Crothers on "The 
Colonel in the Theological Seminary.” 
Those who were present at the London 
Ministers’ Meeting in Whit-week, 1906, 
will remember the humour of the situation, 


and will be glad to make closer acquaintance | 


with the Colonel’s application of sound 
military principles to ministerial duty. He 
was aman of noble nature, impressed by 
the waste and cruelty of physical strife, 
rejoicing in the thought of the coming 
triumph of arbitration ; and yet he gloried 
in soldierly virtues. Then the thought of 
the world as a spiritual battlefield took 
possession of him, and the place of the 
Church Militant in it. ‘‘ He saw at once 
the irrepressible conflict between those who 
were banded together on behalf of a spiri- 
tual ideal and the forces of sensuality and 
selfishness. ‘ Here is something,’ he said, 
‘that can’t be arbitrated. It must be 
fought out. The Church Militant has, I 
believe, the right of it, but the question is, 
is it strong enough to win out? Has it 
mobilised all its forces, and is it prepared to 
assume the strategical offensive ?’’ So he 
welcomed eagerly his appointment to the 
Chair of Military Science in the Theological 
Seminary. 

WITH genial satire Dr. Crothers makes his 
Colonel teach the fundamentals of minis- 
terial duty. Thus he tells of his experience 
at a certain ministers’ meeting, when, after 
listening to a discussion, the Colonel broke 
out: ‘* Gentlemen, I understood that this 
was to be a council of war. Instead of a 
plan of campaign you seem to have brought 
out a clinical thermometer in order to take 
each other’s temperature. On the eve of 
an engagement the question is not how you 
feel, but what you intend to do. Nobody 
is interested in your symptoms. The only 
temper which befits men who are called to 
leadership is that which Wordsworth 
describes in his character of the Happy 
Warrior,’’ Then there is a most amusing 
description of a sermon : ‘‘ I went to church 
yesterday, and witnessed a series of opera- 
tions that filled me with dismay. The 
minister began by seizing a text as a base of 
operations. I observed that the base was 
not secure, but this made less difference, as 
he was evidently prepared to change his 
base if the exigences of the engagement 
demanded it. His first mistake was one of 
over-caution. In order to defend himself 
from an attack from the Hicher Critics he 
had strengthened his front by barbed wire 
entanglements in the way of exegesis. This 
was an error of judgment, as the Higher 
Critics were not in the field, at least in sufti- 
cient force to take the offensive. The 
entanglements intended to keep a hypo- 
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thetical foe from getting at him prevented 
him from getting at once at the realenemy. __ 
He thus lost the psychological moment 


for attack.’’? Other bewildering evolutions 


followed, and finally the Colonel came to the 
conclusion that the preacher had no objec- 
tive in his sermon, and didn’t even know _ 


that he should have one! 

Tuts article should be read and discussed 
in all theological colleges, and, indeed, by 
all who have the effective force of the 
ministry at heart. One more quotation 
we must be allowed to make. The Colonel 


is discussing the present crisis in the — 


Church :—‘‘ The Christian Church is at 
this moment engaged in this most perilous, 
but often necessary manceuvre—a change 
of base in the face of the enemy, and as a 


part of a grand forward movement. There — 


is a call for courage at the front, but the 
question is in regard to the communications. 
The line of communication, with the base 
in Infallible Authority, has been cut; the 


necessity is to establish free and adequate — 


communication with the ample supplies 
which are believed to exist in the Religious 
Nature of Man, and in the Spiritual Reali- 
ties of the Universe. If this can be done in 
time, the advance against the strongholds 
of sin can go on; if not, there is sure to be 
disaster. It is to arrest this disaster that 
you are to put forth all your efforts.’’ 


‘*Dr. Carrp’s retirement from the 
Mastership of Balliol, owing to the state of 
his health,’’ says the writer of the Oxford 
Notes in last Saturday’s Atheneum, ‘is a 
sad blow to the College, which found in 
him a successor to Jowett and to Lewis 
Nettleship in one. But at least he can 
console himself with the thought that he 
has left the rudder in safe hands. All 
Balliol men are friends and lovers of Mr. 
Strachan Davidson, and think of him as 
perhaps the keenest and most devoted in 
a college where all are keen and devoted.’’ 

Miss HeLzn Bartram, M.A. (Dublin), 
a daughter of the late Richard Bartram, 
has just been appointed Head Mistress of 
the new London County Council Secondary 
School in St. Pancras. Miss Bartram was 
a scholar at the North London Collegiate 
School, founded by the late Miss Buss, 
and now under the Head Mistress-ship of 
Mrs. Bryant, D.Se:, Litt.D. On gaining a 
St. Dunstan’s scholarship she proceeded 
to Girton College, Cambridge, and sub- 
sequently trained at Bedford College, 
London. For the last ten years she has 
been an assistant mistress at her old school. 


Tue feeding of the rivers and the purity- 
ing of the winds are the least of the services 
appointed to the hills. To fill the thirst 
of the human heart for the beauty of God’s 
working—to startle its lethargy with the 
deep and pure agitation of astonishment— 
are their higher missions.—Ruskin. 

Aut inmost things, we may say, are 
melodious; naturally utter themselves 
in song. The meaning of song goes deep. 
Poetry, therefore, we will call musical 
thought. See deep enough, and you see 
musically ; the heart of Nature being every - 
where music, if you can only reach it.— 
Carlyle, 
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LITERARY "LITERARY NOTES AND NEws | AND NEWS 


Ina recent review of Mr. Wilfrid Scawen 
‘ A Secret History of the Occupa- 
tion of Egypt,’’ the Atheneum took the 
author pretty severely to task for the pub- 
lication without leave of a number of 
important letters in his possession. Mr. 


Blunt has replied in a long letter with a 


vigorous defence of his action. His plea 
is to the effect that he could not write true 
history and correct popular misconcep- 
tions without giving the text of the letters 
in question, and that if he had asked for 
leave it would probably have been refused. 
With the particular matter in dispute we 
are not concerned here ; but the question 
of literary ethics is one of great and con- 
stantly recurring interest. 

‘* History,’’ says Mr. Blunt, ‘‘ unless it 
is to become a mere stereotyping of the 
daily insincerities of Parliamentary and 
journalistic life, must keep itself free from 
every rule except that of telling the plain 
and simple truth, gleaned from whatever 
quarter, public or private, confidential or 
proclaimed.’’ To this the editor of the 
Atheneum makes the following cogent 
reply : ‘‘ The point at issue is, “At what 
date does history begin? Mr. Blunt can 
hardly think that his publication of the 
secret letters of Sir Hdward Hamilton 
written from Downing-street during an 
official career not yet ended is in accord- 
ance with the judgment of the best 
guardians of English honour.’ 

* * 

ANOTHER question also occurs, namely, 
What are the limits of history 2 Does 
every man who speaks in public, or writes 
a book, or guides a movement, enter the 
domain of history, and become subject to 
this rule? If so, there is no restriction to 
the possible violation of private correspon- 
dence, and many of the intimacies of life 
would beatanend. Fortunately for most of 
us, there is a truth of honour which is para- 
mount over the truth of history for which 
Mr. Blount pleads. When confidence is 
given and accepted among contemporaries 
there is a mutual, if unspoken, pledge of 
secrecy and silence which can only be 
annulled by mutual consent. 

Hoh Se * 


Many writers and publicists have ex- 


“pressed themselves with energy upon this 


subject. A collection of eminent opinions 
would be interesting reading, and we should 
be greatly surprised if they were not almost 
unanimously upon one side. To such a 
collection we are able to add two letters of 
exceptional value. The first is from Miss 
Harriet Martineau. It is dated ‘‘ Amble- 
side, March 3, 1869,’’ and the significant 
passage is as follows :— 

**T am glad you have written to me; 
and I think you will be even more glad by 
the time you have come to the end of my 
answer. My objection i is to the unauthor- 
ised publication of private letters. The 
ground of the objection is plain enough— 
that the practice destroys the confidence 
which should exist between correspondents 
as between conversers, If it would be 
wrong to publish ¢é€e-d-téte conversations 
without leave, it must be wrong to publish 
letters written in the same confidence. 
Everybody recoils from the idea of doing 
the one, while, every day, somebody is 
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doing the other without scruple or shame. 
It is from want of thought, I really believe ; 
for I have never met with anybody who did 
not agree with me when the subject was 
brought clearly before them. Authorisa- 
tion by the speaker or writer removes the 
objection, of gone, in both cases,’’ 
ee y 

Tue other expression of opinion is, if 
possible, more interesting in view of the con- 
troversy which arose later over the Carlyle 
correspondence. Itis dated 5, Cheyne-row, 
Chelsea, May 24, 1871. It is written for 
Carlyle by his niece, and is to the following 
effect ; ‘‘ In reply to your note, which Mr. 
Carlyle received yesterday morning, he 
bids me say, as you are so kind as to con- 
sult his wishes on the subject, that, although 
the letter to Mr. Robinson is of no moment, 
he would much prefer that it should not be 
published, as he has a great objection to 
have his private letters made public to the 
world.’’? The Mr. Robinson referred to is 
evidently Henry Crabb Robinson, of the 
Diary. 2 

THE celebration of the centenary of Gari- 
baldi’s birth should revive the waning 
interest in the fascinating literature which 
has gathered round the movement for 
Italian Unity. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan has 
paid a fine tribute to Garibaldi’s memory 
in his recent book entitled ‘‘ Garibaldi’s 
Defence of the Roman Republic,’’ which 
deals with his career up to 1849. It is 
welcome news that the same author is 
engaged upon another volume, which will 
complete the story. Among other books 
which we hope will be in request just now 
are ‘‘ The Liberation of Italy, 1815-1870,”’ 
by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Ce- 
saresco, and ‘‘ Italian Characters in the 


Epoch of Unification,’’ by the same writer. 


The moral passion and patriotic idealism 
of the movement glow through the pages of 
Mrs. Hamilton King’s poem, ‘‘ The Dis- 
ciples.’’ There is also the life of Mazzini, 
by Bolton King in the ‘‘ Temple Bio- 
eraphies.’’ But for some of us the most 
dearly prized volume of all will be *‘ Joseph 
Mazzini: A Memoir by E. A. V., with two 
Essays by Mazzini, ‘ Thoughts on Demo- 
eracy ’ and ‘ The Duties of Man’ ’’; for 
it was here that we first met the prophet- 
soul of the Resorgimento face to face. For 
many the reading of this book has been 
like a sacred rite of initiation into the re- 
ligion of democracy, It has widened the 
moral horizon and implanted an ineflaceable 
reverence for the dedicated life. We wonder 
that some publsher does not include 
this beautiful book among his cheap 
re-issues for the sake of those who cannot 
count the original edition among their 
treasures. » 
* * a8 

Lonpbon is a changed place in the last 
twenty years. Many cf the book-lover’s 
favourite haunts are no more. Book- 
seller’s-row can be only a tradition to the 
rising generation, and now we hear almost 
with incredulity that Oxford-street will 
know Westell’s shop no more. It has moved 
with the times into Charing Cross-road. 
But what memories the old shop recalls of 
the days when books were scarce and pence 
were few. How we used to make our 
way timidly and after long delay through 
the piles of books to ask the price of some 
; tempting volume, and then went home 


triumphant, sympathising heartily with 
the covetous joy of Charles Lamb! 
eh ae 


Ir is said that Mr. Westell is writing his 
reminiscences. When they are published 
they should be of special interest to the 
crowd of modest bookmen who have never 
been to a sale at Sotheby’ s. Thereis as much 
genuine romance in the book purchases 
of the poor scholar as in the collection, 
with the aid of a long purse, of rare editions 
or tall copies or exquisite bindings ; and it 
is for the scholar and the serious reader that 
Mr. Westéll has catered chiefly, The 
‘* Book Monthly’’ for June contained a 
chatty article about his relations with 
some of his remarkable customers, and 
especially with Gladstone, ‘‘ the nicest 
customer I ever had in every way,’ so Mr. 
Westell called him. ‘‘ We have few book 
buyers left like Mr. Gladstone,’’ he con- 
fessed to his interviewer, ‘‘ none, within my 
knowledge, to compare with him, but fewer, 
T mean, who go to work on his lines. He 


| bought all sorts of books likely to be useful, 


although classical and theological works 
chiefly interested him, while Horace and 
Dante were his favourite authors. The 
new sort of book collector runs more after 
first editions than merely good books, and 
this is the most striking change which I 
should note as having taken place in the 
English second-hand book trade since I 
have been in it.”’ 

A 3BooK which will have a personal 
interest for many of our readers is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, of 
Manchester. It is called ‘‘ The Secret 
Fancies of a Business Man.’’ The table 
of contents reveals it to be a volume of 
poems. The author is Mr. James R. 
Beard. We congratulate him on the 
happiness which his pleasant fancies have 
brought him in private, and we wish him 
heartily bon voyage in his new adventure 
with the public. We bo. 

Postscript.—It has come to my know- 
ledge that an epithet which I used in a brief 
reference to Dr. Warschauer’s book a few 
weeks ago is considered offensive. I sin- 
cerely regret it, and apologise for the lapse 
into bad manners of my journalistic pen. I 
desire to exercise towards all men, and to 
claim from them, Christian charity and just 
judgment. We Ete 


Services at WINDERMERE.—The atten- 
tion of Unitarian residents in the Winder- 
mere district and of summer visitors is 
called to the Sunday morning services which 
the Rev. Douglas Walmsley will conduct 
during the season in the Institute, Bow- 
ness. The services begin to-morrow, Sun- 
day, the 14th inst., at 11] a.m., and will be 
continued until September 15. The sup- 
port of iriends is earnestly invited, and Mr. 
Walmsley will be glad if as many as possible 
will make themselves known to him. 

ProvincraL ASSEMBLY OF LANCASHIRE 
‘AND CHESHIRE.—The following were elected 
at the recent annual meeting to serve on 
the General Committee of the Assembly :— 
Revs. D. Agate, G. Evans, A. W. Fox, C. 
Peach, W. lL. Schroeder, T. P. Spedding, 
§. A. Steinthal, J. J. Wright, Messrs. J. R. 
Beard, H. P. Greg, P. Leigh,D. A. Little, BR. 
Robinson, T. F. Robinson, G. W. R. Wood, 
and 8. B. Worthington. 
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WORDSWORTH IN HIS OWN 
COUNTRY.* 


‘* Tr was at Grasmere, in 1903, that Mr. 
New and I met to settle the project of 
this little book and the form in which it 
We 


should be presented to the public. 
visited Dove Cottage together ; we walked 
through the churchvard where Words- 
worth lies so quietly, listening to the soft 
voice of the river he loved: we went to 
Far Easdale, and on another day followed 
the stream that falls from the deep hollow 
of Easdale Tarn till it reaches the alders 
near Steel Bridge; we were companions 
of the Rothay as it runs, with a young 
man’s strength, from Pelter Bridge to the 
meadows of Ambleside; we talked to- 
gether of all the mountains that surround 
the valley—of Fairfield and Great Rigg, 
of Stone Arthur and Seat Sandal, of Lough- 
rigg and Silver How, great creatures of 
the flying mist and the quiet stars, whose 
names and characters, through a poct’s 
power, are dear to England and the lovers 
of beauty beyond the shores of England. 
I felt with him that the poetry of Words- 
worth when he dealt with the scenery of 
the Lake Country had not yet been fully 
illustrated, that the artists, seduced by the 
picturesque, had not sufficiently realised 
that spiritual essence of the landscape 
and its parts—‘ the soul of lonely places’ 
—which Wordsworth made the foundation 
of his poetry of nature.”’ 

So Mr. Stopford Brooke writes at the 
beginning of his preface to this new 
Wordsworth book, and concludes it with 
a letter from the artist, explaining how he 
came to attempt this series of drawings, 
and to ask Mr. Brooke’s help in producing 
the volume. 

Wordsworth and Nature, Mr. New says, 
had for years been to him mutual inter- 
preters, and when he went for the first 
time to the Lakes it brought a new revela- 
tion to him, both of Nature’s wealth and 
beauty and of Wordsworth’s power. 

‘* Now that I had seen his lakes, his 
streams, his mountains and rocks, it seemed 
as if my eyes were opened. I felt that no 
one who had not visited the scenes which 
were ever before him (or, when absent, 
ever cherished by that ‘ inward eye ’) could 
fully understand the Poems; and I deter- 
mined to make a set of drawings of the 
country, such as would form a sort of 
pictorial commentary on the verses, and 
explain, so far as I was able to make them, 
what Wordsworth meant by ‘ rocks and 
stones and trees,’ by mountain, stream, 
and lake.’’ 

Then Mr. New was fortunate enough to 
obtain the generous and sympathetic help 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke in the production 
of his work, not indeed in “‘ a little book,’’ 
but in a volume substantial and beautiful 
in form, which lovers of Wordsworth and 
the Lakes will delight to have. The poems 
selected by Mr. Brooke, following the 
method of Professor Wilham Knight, are 
arranged in chronological order, and the 
illustrations also, interspersed among the 
poems, are grouped in a somewhat similar 
order, representing scenes first at Cocker- 
mouth, the poet’s birthplace, then at 
Hawkeshead, where he was at school, and 


*Poems by William Wordsworth, selected with 
aun introduction by Stopford A. Brocke. TIllus- 
trated by Edmund II. New. (Methuen & Oo., 
7s, 6d net.) 
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Green-head Ghyll (pp. 193 and 199) 
associated with the poem of ‘‘ Michael,’’ 
and of Kasdale and Far Hasdale (pp. 215 
and 219). These have given us the keenest 
pleasure, and especially those of Far Eas- 
dale and the Green-head Ghyll valley. 
In this last there is the very spirit of the 
lonely hills. 

But Mr. New’s are not the only pictures 
in this book. Mr. Stopford Brooke's 
Introduction furnishes others, and we must 
have the pleasure of reproducing two of 
them here. 

“* Grasmere is a lovely piece of earth and 
water, a hollow cup of meadows, woods, 
and lake, the sides of which are mountain 
slopes. The little village, with its gray 
church and yard, half-clasped by the clear 
and murmuring river, is dropped on one 
side of the Vale like a jewelled cross on a 
maiden’s bosom. No stream is of a purer 
crystal than the Rothay as it runs among 
the flat meadows it has itself created 
to the lake in which from year to year, 
in frequent calm, the mountains admire 
themselves and sleep. A hidden place, 
sequestered from the world, its beauty is 
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afterwards about the homes of his mature 
life in the Lake Country, at Grasmere and 
Rydal. Thus they do not, strictly speaking, 
illustrate the poems, but rather the scenes 
amid which the poet’s mind was nurtured 
and came to its fulness of expression. The 
selection of the poems is a large one, 183 
in all, including thirteen passages from the 
“* Prelude ’’ and seven from the ‘‘ Excur- 
sion,’ and there are only 40 illustrations. 
Thus, of necessity, “* many subjects closely 
interwoven with the poet’s thought ’’ are 
left out (e.g., the Blea Tarn of the ‘‘ Excur- 
sion’’), “but I have tried,’’ says Mr. 
New, ‘‘ to include pictures of almost all 
the various parts which combine im making 
the English Lake Country so eminently 
beautiful, and in giving so much variety 
and picturesqueness to the Poems.’’ 

The illustrations are reproduced from 
Mr. New’s pen and ink drawings, as in his 
illustrations of White’s ‘‘ Selborne’’ and 
Isaac Walton, and many other books. 
They cannot represent all the subtleties 
of light and shade, which the first pencil 
sketches made on the spot more nearly 
approached, ‘‘ but the difficulty of satis- 
factory reproduction,’’ he says, “ together 
with a feeling that the simple directness 
of pen and ink was, in a sense, harmonious 
with Wordsworth’s theory of severe poetic 
diction, decided me to give as much as I 
could of the character and beauty of the 
landscape by conceiving it in clear and 
ordered thought, and expressing it by 
means of line, in a clear and ordered 
manner. Such was my intention; the 
measure of my success and failure is not for 
me to gauge. I hope these drawings will 
at least persuade many lovers of Words- 
worth’s Poems to visit his haunts for them- 
selves, for there only can the right illustra- 
tions of his Poems be found.’’ 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s judgment of the 
illustrations is: ‘‘ When I saw them, I 
thought that they would not only make 
that beautiful country more dear to those 
who loved it, but the poetry which released 
its soul for us, nearer and more consoling 
to the heart of man. The spirit which 
pervades them is in harmony with the 
spirit in which Wordsworth walked the 
hills and by the streams, and lived with the 
shepherds of the valley.”’ 

The frontispiece shows Rydal Mount, 
Wordsworth’s home for the latter half of 
his life (for 37 years) as it was in his time, 
and the last illustration is of the quiet 
grave in Grasmere churchyard. Of the 
other pictures, some of the happiest are 
the quaint bits of Hawkeshead, including 
Dame Tyson’s cottage, where the boy 
Wordsworth lived when he was there at 
school, Grasmere Church, Dove Cottage, and 
the side view at Rydal Mount (p. 225) 
showing the window of Wordsworth’s 
bedroom under the little gable roof, with 
a glimpse of the hill beyond. Others, such 
as that of Easdale Beck (p. 203) and the 
Rash Field, Rydal (p. 249), give with quict 
truthfulness details of the country, the 
stream hidden away for a time in a leafy 
shade, and again the grassy slope of the 
hill, out of which, in places, the rocks 
appear and the trunks of-stalwart trees. 
But most completely Mr. New helps us 
to realise that we are with Wordsworth 
among his hills in the pictures of Grasmere 
Lake (p. 129) with Helm Crag and the 
distance over Dunmail Raise, the two of ' 


is so various and so full that the senses 
and the soul of those who love the valley 
are touched every moment by some new 
impression, so tenderly, so delicately given, 
that the main impression of soothing and 
gentle quiet 1s not diminished but en- 
hanced. All that tender healing which 
the poetry of Wordsworth has bestowed 
on the wounds of England was brought to 
the heart of the poet by the sweet charity 
of his own valley. It was a spirit in his 
singing.’ 

And again :— 

‘“ Moreover, I imagine that the deep 
quiet of Grasmere Lake, and the deep 
silence of the lonely places among the 
hills (for all the streams are small and there- 
fore do no injury to stillness), instilled into 
his verse not only its love of quiet things, 
but its philosophic calmness of thought, 
its serenity of feeling. There are many 
still dwellings and aspects of nature, but 
few can be more still, or better image a 
quiet mind, than the Lake of Grasmere 
when every breath of wind is asleep. 
For half the year it is as placid as a slumber- 
ing child. The water passes into the 
meadows that border it, and the meadows 
into the water, so evanescent is the line 
between, so clear are the reflections. 
The sky and clouds are as deep in the midst 
of the lake as they are high above its 
surface. And when this quiet is on the 
lake the whole cup of the valley up to the 
mountain tops seems filled with the water 
of stillness: and the soul is filled with it to 
the brim.’’ ; 

Thus artist and poet have conspired 
together to illustrate Wordsworth, and we 
are grateful to them for their gift. Thers 
is much more in Mr. Brooke’s Introduction, 
but we must leave it here, very sure that it 
will find many eager readers. The cover 
of the book is sprinkled over with Words- 
worth’s daffodils and daisies. It is a book 
to be treasured and enjoyed in quietness. 


a 


A FURTHER letter from the Rev. W. 
Whitaker, in response to last week’s letter 
from the Rey. H. D. Roberts, on ‘‘ An 
Urgent Problem,’’ will appear next week. 


soft, softer than slumber; yet the beauty — 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS: 


In this month’s Contemporary, Mr. 
George Barlow writes on ‘‘ Optimism and 
Pessimism,’’ an article in which he con- 
trasts the happy faith of the religious 
leaders of some thirty years ago, including 
Kingsley, Miss Cobbe, Mazzini, Theodore 
Parker, Tennyson, and George Macdonald, 
with the darker thoughts of more recent 
years, since the spread of theosophy and 
occultisms generally, and the disillusion- 
ment of the South African and the Russo- 
Japanese wars. Undoubtedly we are com- 
pelled now to see more clearly and feel 
more keenly the dark and painful aspects 
of life (Mr. Barlow honours Mr. Stopford 
Brooke as the last of the great Opti- 
mists)--but there 13 as much danger in 
exaggerating the possibilities of cecult 
evil as ina too ready optimism. It does 
not appear to us that one gets nearer the 
sober truth by a return to the Biblical 
conception of the Diabolical, In an 
article on ‘‘Man and his Brother,’’ the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco contributes 
a very interesting study of pre-historic 
man and his relation to other animals. 
Mr. G. G. Coulton concludes his study of 
** Priests and People before the Reforma- 
tion,’ andin an ariicle on ‘‘ The Com- 
parative Criticism of Semitic Literature,’’ 
Dr. Buchanan Gray comments on Mr. 
Weir’s article in the March Contemporary 
on ‘Higher Criticism and the Koran.” 
In the Nineteenth Century and After, 
Mr. D. C. Lathbury writes on “ Dis- 
establishment,’’ and is not afraid of the 
financial problem for the Church and 
Churchmen, but appears t) be willing still 
to put up with the drawbacks of an 
Establishment rather than run the great 
risks of having matters of controversy 
prematurely cloced, as they probably 
would be, if the Church were liberated 


fzom State control. The Abbé Houtin 
contributes an article entitled ‘‘ The 


Views of an’ Anglican Ultramontane,’’ in 
criticism of the views concerning the 
Church in France expressed last month in 
the same review and in the Church 
Quarterly for April, by the Countess de 
Franqueville (née Lady Sophia Palmer). 
The Abbé describes very forcibly the un- 
fortunate position in which the bishops 
were placed by the Pope’s refusal to 
allow any acceptance of the conditions of 
the Law of Separation. As for the 
**unity’’ of which Madame spoke, it is, 
he says, “‘a mere facade, both as regards 
discipline and doctrine. Our bishops have 
been passively unanimous, like loyal 
generals who desire to be faithful to their 
commander-in-chief, even when they are 
periectly well aware that he is leading 
them to disaster. There was, there is, 
only one way of creating a living and 
fruitful unity in tke Church of France; it 
is to make the plenary assemblies of the 
bishops supreme. Will the Vatican ever 
permit that ?”’ 

In the Albany Review Mr. J. Arthur 
Hill writes on “Mysticism ’’ with much 
welcome insight, though, as it seems to 
us, he does very scant justice at the out- 
set to the argument from design as it may 
now be stated in the light of the doctrine 
of evolution. But Mysticism is his real 
subject, and this ir his conclusion :— 
‘Meanwhile, however, Rationalist and 
Mystic will continue to be rationalist and 
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mystic, and neither will convince the other 
that he is inerror. And it may be that 
in each case the individual soul is travers- 
ing a necessary part of its pilgrimage— 
passing through a necessary phase of its 
education—and is not really on a wrong 
track. Both may be right, but their 
paths lie wide apart, andthe hil of Truth 
which lies between must necessarily 
present different features to each. We 
hold the faith that Truth is One—is God 
—though manifest in diverse forms; let 
us not deny the vision of one who sees 
what to us is invisible.’ Mr. G. W. 
KE. Russell has an article on “ Garibaldi,”’ 
with warmly appreciative reference to 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s <“ Garibaldi’s 
Defence of the Roman Republic.’’ 

In this month’s Cornhill Mr. A. C. Benson 
begins a new series of pleasant essays, 
‘“ At Large,’’ describing 4 summer settle- 
ment he has made for himself, and incident- 
ally for his friends, in an old house in the 
midst of the Fens. Canon Barnett has a 
wise essay on the Recreation of the People, 
which ends on a happy note of hope : ‘‘As 
a conclusion of the whole matter I would 
say how it seems to me that Merrie England 
need be not only in the past. The present 
time is the best of times. There are to-day 
resources for men’s enjoyment such as 
never existed in any other age or country. 
There are fresh and pure capacities in 
human nature which are evident in many 
signs of energy and of admiration, and of 
goodwill. If the resources were used, if 
the capacities were developed, there would 
soon be popular recreations to attract 
human longings and encourage the hope 
of a future when the glory of England shall 
not be in its possessions of gold and terri- 
tory, but in a people happy in the full use 
of their powers of heart and of head. 

In the Worlds Work one of the most 
attractive articles, fully illustrated, is on 
** New Zealand of To-day.’? Mr. J. J. 
Conway writes on “* Municipal Ownership 
in Paris,’’? and Constance Smedley on 
‘“ An Old-fashioned Vocation : Guardian 
of the Poor.’’ 


Tar July number of the Mell Hill Pulpit 
contains the sixth of the Rev. C. Har- 
groves’ series on ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Changes of 
Religious Thought,’’ the subject being 
‘¢ The Worth of Miracles.’’ Of miracles in 
the sense of Divine marvels Mr. Hargrove 
says i— 

‘* They are of to-day, of every day! 
Look and you shall see them around you, 
and make no demands of the past to 
furnish you with proofs of God, for ‘ the 
heavens declare His glory and the earth 
shows His handiwork and day unto day 
utters speech and night unto night shows 
knowledge.’ Every day, every night, 
every land, they are full of miracles ; why 
seek afar when God is within? ’’ But as 
to miracles in the old sense of a marvel 
outside the manifest order of the world, of 
special evidential value, he says, in con- 
clusion :— 

‘« The demand for miracles, the depend- 
ence on them, the fear of giving them up, 
and the strenuous defence of them, are 
all symptoms of little faith, of hardness of 
heart, of insensibility to God’s Presence 
‘in all and through all and over all.’ We 
need no miracles if we believe in God.’’ 
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MRS. HENRY CURRER BRIGGS. 

Tren months ago all Leeds was mourning 
the loss of one of its best and ablest citizen 
servants, cut off in the flower of his age. 
Now in the fulness of years the mother has 
followed the son, well worthy each of the 
other, both animated by the same high 
motives and both devoted to the public 
welfare. 

Mrs. Briggs was a daughter of Edward 
Shepherd, late governor of Wakefield 
Prison. One or another member of the 
family had held this position at York, 
Beverley, Chichester, and other places 
for 150 years; and so Mr. Shepherd had, 
as it were, grown up to the calling and 
devoted himself to his work with the 
earnest desire to benefit the poor outcasts 
of human society which the law had 
given to his charge. He was one of the 
pioneers of prison reform, and his Unitarian 
faith prompted him to give his life to the 
service of his fellows. 

Born of such a healthful stock his 
daughter allied herself with a family dis- 
tinguished by the same strenuous virtues 
and ability. She was married in 1854 to 
Henry Currer Briggs, the eldest son of 
Henry Briggs, the founder of the Whitwood 
Colliery Company, and went to live with 
him at Outwood Hall, near Wakefield. 
They spent some years at Dundee, after- 
wards at Saltburn, and then at Harrogate. 
From 1879 to 1887 they lived in Leeds. 
Mr. Briggs was chairman of the Chapel 
Committee when he died in 1881, and 
his venerable mother never failed to take 
her place at our morning service as long as 
it was possible for her to come out. In 
1887 Mrs. Briggs removed to Windermere, 
but she always kept her name on the 
chapel list as a seatholder, and was a con- 
stant visitor to Leeds. 

Her life was full of activity, and through 
all changes of fortune and fluctuations 
of trade she was to her husband a wise 
counsellor and a strong support. 

Her first interest was of course in the 
colliery, and in earlier days, when the 
number of men employed was not so great 
as it afterward became, she is said to have 
known every family, and to have taken 
a personal interest in their welfare. When 
she came to live in Leeds she took her part 
in the good work of the city, and was an 
active member of the Ladies’ Council of 
Education, and specially concerned in the 
Industrial Dwellmgs Company for the 
better housing of the poor. 

But her great work was the promotion 
of the Ladies’ Association for the Care and 
Protection of Friendless Girls, in the 
foundation of which she was the prime 
mover, and in. which she took the 
keenest interest to the very last. She 
knew every girl who passed through the 
homes of the Society from 1884, the year in 
which the first was opened, to the end, and 
she interested herself in them after they 
had gone out into service or been married. 
When she was at Windermere, she founded, 
and for the last four years supported en- 
tirely at her own expense, a Holiday and 
Convalescent Home for the Girls, and while 
it was open, from April to October, she had 
them up every Sunday to her house, to 
read and talk with them. Her thoughts 
were with them when she lay dying, 
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and her last act, when she could scarcely 
hold a pen, was to sign a cheque, in order 
that her death might not embarrass the 
Home of which she was the manager. 

Her health had been failing for the last 
six years and an attack of angina pectoris, 
on June 18, brought about the end in a few 
days. She died at her residence, Ghyll 
Head, Windermere, on Sunday the 23rd, 
having nearly completed her 75th year. 

One who knew her well, and who has 
had a large experience of the world, 
truly sums up her character and her work 
in the words :—‘‘ She was a good, sweet 
woman, whose life and work have been a 
blessing, and a constant bestowal of sweet- 
ness on all with whom she came in touch.’’ 

We are the poorer for her loss, the richer 
for another beautiful life which we may 
claim for Mill Hill Chapel. C. H. 


—_5—— 


MR. FERDINAND HEILBORN, 


Tar Unitarian community in Bradford 
has lost one of its most respected members, 
by the death of Mr. Ferdmand Heilborn, 
which occurred with tragic suddenness on 
June 29, on board the steamer crossing 
from Folkestone to Boulogne, when he was 
on his way to the Continent. He was a 
native of Berlin, and was in his seventy- 
third year. For over forty years he was 
head of the firm of Ferdinand Heilborn 
& Co., woollen merchants, of Bradford. 
He was one of the best-known men in 
Bradford, and was esteemed as a man of 
high character and for his integrity of 
purpose. He was a generous helper of the 
city’s charities and was a vice-president of 
the Royal Infirmary, and an active member 
of the Board of management of that insti- 
tution. He was also a liberal supporter 
of Chapel-lane Chapel, and, amongst other 
institutions, took an interest in the boys’ 
Grammar School and the Philosophical 
Society. Since his retirement from busi- 
ness Mr. Heilborn had spent much of his 
time on the Continent. He leaves a 
widow, two sons—Captain E. G. Heilborn 
and Dr. Heilborn—both of Bradford, and a 
daughter, who is married to Dr. Liebert. 
His remains were interred at Undercliffe 
Cemetery on July 4, when the Rev. H. 
Ceredig Jones officiated and gave a short 
address at the graveside. On Sunday 
morning, July 7, a memorial service was 
held at Chapel-lane. At the close of his 
sermon on ‘‘ A Good Name,’’ based on 
Keclesiasticus xl. 12,13, Mr. Ceredig Jones 
said : 

‘* All the time I have been speaking to 
you, I feel that you have had in your mind 
one who has left behind him a good name 
wherever he had any dealings with his 
fellow men. In this city, and in other 
lands, Mr. Heilborn’s name stands for all 
that is honourable and just between man 
and man, and for all that is noble and beau- 
tiful in private life. All who stood, with 
bowed heads, around his grave last Wed- 
nesday, had genuine sorrow written on 
their faces, because they felt in their hearts 
that they had lost a true friend. He 
came to Yorkshire forty-nine years ago, a 
very young man, exceptionally well edu- 
cated and full of energy; and for over 
forty years he has been one of the most 
active and useful citizens of Bradford. His 
connection with this church dates from the 
ministry: of the late Mr, Pilcher; and he 
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has ever been a consistent upholder of our 
faith. Of him it might be said that he was 
‘not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’ He combined in a 
remarkable degree the man of culture, the 
devout worshipper of God and the business 
man. In commercial circles he will long 
be remembered as one who endeavoured 
at all times to be just. What he felt to be 
just between man and man that he did. 
It was the greatest joy of his life to feel 
that he had given all men their due, and 
had gone through the world with clean 
hands and a pure childlike heart. His pre- 
sence in this great community has been an 
uplifting influence all round. There are 
finer ideals of commercial integrity amongst 
us because he has lived here. Now that he 
has gone from his work to his reward all 
who knew him will think of him as one 
who put his conscience into all his trans- 
actions—who carried out the great poet’s 
advice: ‘ Be just and fear not.’ ’’ 

Mr. Jones then spoke of Mr. Heilborn’s 
tenderness of nature, and his many chari- 
ties, his warm sympathies as a friend, and 
his unaffected religiousness of nature; and 
finally of the suddenness of his end: 
‘*Painlessly and beautifully he passed 
from life to life. It was just such a death 
as he himself would desire. As we think, 
in future years, of the example which he 
has set before us, we shall always find our- 
selves saying with grateful love: ‘ A good 
name endureth for ever.’ ”’ 


- HS 
MARY CHATTAWAY. 


Tun Free Christian Church, Leicester, 
has lost by death one of its oldest members 
in the person of Mary Chattaway, widow of 
the late Thomas Chattaway. Her end 
came on the 4th inst., at the full age of 
88 years. Practically from the foundation 
of the church in 1866 until her death she 
was a subscribing member, and until the 
last few years took a keen interest in its 
welfare. She had a delightful and inter- 


-esting personality, always alert, full of 


hope for the success of our cause, and ever 
ready to assist to the utmost of her power. 
She was laid to rest on the 6th inst., the 
interment being preceded by a service 
in the Narborough-road Church, at which 
many friends were present to mark their 
last tribute of respect. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. G. von Petzold, 
who, after the singing of the hymn 
‘* Hark! hark, my soul!’’ said—‘‘ It 
has pleased Almighty God to take our 
beloved friend unto her rest. She has 
run the race of life nobly, she has finished 
her course, she has been faithful unto 
death, and God has given her the crown 
of life. We, who are assembled here to say 
our last farewell, rejoice to think that she 
has lived her strenuous and beautiful life 
in our very midst; we rejoice to think 
that she was‘one of us in every sense of the 
word. We love to remember how un- 
stintingly she gave us of her devotions, her 
service, when we first established our 
fellowship of faith in this ancient town. 
When we had many a hard struggle and 
friends were few and far between, she 
encouraged us by her unflagging zeal and 
unbounded enthusiasm. She gloried in 
her Unitarian faith, she had reached it 
as a young girl through deep thinking and 
earnest study. She was a lover of books 
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at all times, a strenuous and untiring 


teacher, and the memory of many a bright SS 


hour of study spent in her company still 
fondly lingers with some of us. She never 
forgot those early teachers and preachers 
who helped to build up the church in 
which she had found the joy and strengt 
of her life.’” 


a ee i i 


MR. PETER BIBBY. 


Turovucu the death of Mr. Peter Bibby 
the congregation of Trafalgar-street Unit- 
arian Church, Burnley, has suffered an- 
other severe loss. Mr. Bibby was the eldest 
son of the late Mr. Thomas Bibby, of 
Burnley, the founder of Bibby & Baron, 
Ltd., the well-known firm of paper and 
paper-bag manufacturers, now of Bury. 
He was brother of Alderman Bibby, 
whose death it was our painful duty to 
record only four months ago. He died 
suddenly on June 28,whilst on a visit to his 
son, Mr. J. T. Bibby, at Muswell Hill, being 
78 years of age. Mr. Bibby will be much 
missed by his church. He was one of the 
faithful band of Padiham people who 
began the Unitarian movement in Burnley, 
and he never wavered in his allegiance to it, 
being for many years a member of the 
church committee, and at the time of his 
death was the father of the congregation. 
Born in Padiham, and brought up in 
connection with Nazareth Unitarian Chapel 
and Sunday-school, he was at a very 
early age enrolled as a teacher, a work 
which he did not relinquish until a very 
few years ago, when advancing years and 
increasing infirmity compelled his retire- 
ment. Hs had-then, however, made 
the unique record of 60 years’ service as a 
Sunday-school teacher. He was one of 
those who were awarded gold medals for 
long service in the Sunday-school, given 
by Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy, as president of 
the Manchester District Sunday-school 
Association. Mr. Bibby prized this decora- 
tion highly, and was a familiar figure at 
many a local and district Sunday-school 
gathering, wearing the emblem of his long 
and faithful services. Mr. Bibby never 
wholly severed his connection with the 
Padiham Church. He was at the time of 
his death president of the Padiham Unit- 
arian Sick and Burial Society, a position 
he had held for more than a dozen years. 
Mr. Bibby’s remains were removed to 
Burnley on July 2, resting overnight in the 
church he had loved so well. Prior to the 
funeral, which took place on the following 
day, a very impressive service was con- 
ducted in the church by the Rev. J. Morgan 
Whiteman, attended by a large number of 
relatives and friends. The interment took 
place at the Padiham Cemetery. Mr. 
Bibby was one of those men who fill no great 
place in the world, but whose quiet, persis- 
tent, seli-sacrificing labours for God and 
humanity are the very lifeblood of the 
churches. If all Unitarians were as faith- 
ful, as consistent, as devoted, as hopeful 
as Peter Bibby, it would be well with our 
churches. A eee ae 
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- as they come back into port. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ene AAR 


On the east coast of England, just where 
Norfolk and Suffolk join, is a little place 
called Gorleston. The coast is very danger- 
ous, not because it is high or rocky, but 
because great banks of sand lie off in the 
sea, over which the water flows, and on to 
which ships may easily be driven and 
wrecked. There are the Scroby Sands ; 
the Barber Sands; the North Sand; 
the Cross Ridge Sand; the Corton Sands. 
There is now a lifeboat at Gorleston, and 
no doubt you have often heard what 
splendid work lifeboat men do: how they 
are always ready, when a call comes, to 
leave their homes and families, and when 
we are all warm and snug in our beds to 
face the roaring waves, and taking their 
lives in their hands to launch forth for 
gallant rescues of poor shipwrecked men. 
Kor this the lifeboat men are carefully 
drilled, and practised in getting the boat 
out in as few minutes as possible : and one 
day at Gorleston there was a ‘* demon- 
stration,’’ when a sudden call for the boat 
was made, to show a number of spectators 
how quickly and well the men could prepare 
it, launch it, and put out to sea. 

The: next Sunday was “ Lifeboat 
Sunday,’’ when a collection was made for 
the lifeboat; and the parish church of 
Gorleston was packed from end to end, 
and 25 sturdy lifeboat men walked in and 
took their seats, dressed in their familiar 
blue guernseys and blue coats; and one 
of them, a veteran coxswain, wearing the 
silver medal awarded to him for brave and 
heroic lifeboat work forty-eight years ago. 
They sang the hymn ‘‘ Eternal Father, 
strong to save,’’ and then in the course of 
his sermon the preacher. said :— 


harbour, like a faithful hound eager to carry 
out her master’s bidding. It was only a 
pleasure cruise. In the afternoon you were 
out again and saved a party of people in 
a boat. Tf you had not been as prompt 
as you always are there would have been 
some sorrowing families in England this 
morning. I would like to remind visitors 
that the work is not always so easy as it 
was last Tuesday. I have seen the life- 
boat go out just as promptly, just as 
cheerily, when there have been no admiring 
crowds upon the pier to applaud, no one 
to raise a cheer for the lifeboat, but just a 
‘Fare ye well’ from a comrade, just a 
fervent ‘God help you’ from the wife, 
from her very heart, and then the black- 
ness of night has taken you into its embrace. 
We ashore have waited and listened, and 
some of us have prayed. That is the time 
when the lifeboat is doing real hard service, 
when most people are safely in their beds. 
Once, one of our boatmen, looking through 
the blinding sleet, saw a tongue of flame 
shoot up from the direction of Corton 
Sands. There was no lifeboat then, but, 
thank God, there have always been life- 
boatmen here in Gorleston. A terrible 
sea was running, but the Gorleston men 
never hesitated. They jumped into a 
yawl called the ‘ Breeze.’ Amid hail 
and. snow all through the night they 
thrashed about the border of these sands, 
seeking hither and thither for the wreck. 
There was no further signal, and they 
returned to the shore and waited for day- 
break. When morning came they dis- 
cerned a black object out there on the 
Corton Sands, and went out again. It was 
a foretop masthead, ten feet of it sticking 
out of the water, all that was left of a fine 
ship. To that mast nine men were clinging. 
Now began a grim fight, and I know of no 


own. They have gone where there shall 
be no more sea and where brave spirits 
are at rest.”’ 

After this a lifeboat was provided for 
Gorleston. It was named the ‘‘ Rescuer.’’ 
‘* One night in December, just about dusk, 
distress signals were seen on the Scroby 
Sands, and away went the lifeboat to her 
work. It turned out to be the wreck of 
a full-rigged ship, with a crew of twenty- 
five. They were got into the lifeboat and 
were almost in safety in the harbour 
when they were run down by a lugger, and 
nineteen of the rescued men, with six of 
the boatmen, drowned. Heartbreaking 
work, after all their efforts, to lose just on 
the winning post. But God’s ways are 
not our ways. All these things will be ex- 
plained when the curtain goes up on another 
world. 

“* After the ‘ Rescuer,’ there was another 
lifeboat, the ‘ Refuge,’ which in seven years 
saved 125 lives ; but she capsized, and once 
more the sea took heavy toll of the men of 
Gorleston. How often in the history of 
the lifeboat have brave husbands and 
fathers been flung back, bleeding and 
broken, on the sands at the feet of their 
wives and families! These are but the 
bare facts. You know your deeds are 
noted in heaven, and the Judge of all the 
earth will reward them when you meet 
your heavenly Coxswain face to face. 
Manliness, courage, seamanship, strong 
hands, and brave hearts are here, eager 
and ready to spring to duty at whatever 
hour of the night the call comes to ‘ Man 
the lifeboat! ”’ 

GeRTRUDE MarTINEAU. 


A SONG OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


‘* There is something special about your | nobler feat than the daring which this| Paul, of Jesws,—< Who loved me and gave himself 
coming here to-day. I am reminded of| emergency called forth. A strong eddy _ up for me.”’ 
this by the presence in Church of my friends | of water swirled around the sunken ship. Ruskin.—“ Truly, the man who does not know 


the lifeboat men. You have hearts, and 
these hearts beat more quickly when you 
think of God’s mercies during the past 
years. You wish publicly to recognise 
that, after all is said and done, ‘ the Lord 
is a refuge from one generation to another.’ 
You have felt the truth of this out on the 
lonely sea and in the midst of the blinding 
storm. If this old church could speak, 
what a lot it could tell us of, since the time 
it has stood sentinel, keeping watch with 
this old grey tower looking over the sea, 
like a watchful mother keeping her lads 
in view as they sail away to their work. 
The old tower is the first to greet them 
The old 
tower watched the Gorleston lads when 
they went away to fight England’s battle 
against the Spanish Armada. She has 
witnessed quite as many events that are not 
in English history, but nevertheless are 
worthy to be put side by side with the best 
when the roll-call of heroic deeds is heard. 
What hours of anxiety, what feats of 
valour, are recorded by the mere mention 
of the lifeboat service here in Gorleston 
by the volunteer lifeboat. Some of you 
here saw some of the work last Tuesday 
at the demonstration. I am glad that the 
visitors saw how promptly you responded 
to the call of duty. Seven minutes after 
the warning gun was fired the boat ‘ Eliza- 
beth Simpson’ was in the water. A few 
more minutes and she was out of the 
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Angry seas snapped and snarled as the 
mast swung from one side to the other. 
One yard only remained on it, and that 
acted like a battering ram, dipping first 
on one side and then on the other, threaten- 
ing the yawl every moment with destruc- 
tion, With calm courage and deliberate, 
superb seamanship, eight men were got 
off; and then they were told there was 
a ninth, too frost-bitten to help himself. 
These brave lads were determined to have 
that man; there was no suggestion of 
leaving him. Charles Goodwin Salmon— 
he is here in this church this morning— 
and George Fleming, whom we laid to 
rest a few days ago, got a line attached to 
the swinging spar, and boldly swung them- 
selves into the cross-trees, where they found 
a poor fellow, frost-bitten, and well-nigh 
unconscious with the cruel cold. It would 
be difficult to describe the position of these 
three men, perilous in the extreme as it was. 
Huge waves made savage rushes at them. 
The mast kept swinging heavily as though 
it would fling them into the hungry jaws 
of the sea. But what is it brave hearts 
cannot do and will not dare? With 
dogged pluck they stuck to it till they got 
their man away in safety. The poor 
fellow died before he reached Gorleston, 
and his body lies in this’ churchyard. One 
by one these brave men who fought the sea 
to rescue him, have been carried past his 
last resting-place as they passed to their 


when to die, does not know how to live.’’ 


Across the beauteous fields of earth 
The eager nations call, 

““O come and help to win the worth 
And joy of life for all.’’ 

But when the nations greatly live, 
Then every man will try 

Himself in worthiest wise to give, 
And learn to die. 


The blessed peace of brotherhood 
Shall hold us in its sway. 
The sun of righteousness shall greet 
The children of the morning. 
True to home and friendship all, 
And falsehood ever scorning, 
We'll do in faith and honesty 
The labour of the day. 


March on—march on ! 
The eager nations call 
To win the worth and joy 

Of life—for all. 


We trust the Holy Power of Truth 
To give the people sight, 
To guard the generous heart of youth, 
And guide our steps aright. 
We tread the everlasting way 
The brave and true have gone. 
In the darkness or the day 
March on—march on ! 


Written and set to music by 
A. Lesiin Smiru. 
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LONDON, JULY 13, 1907. 


FOR BETTER SOCIAL SERVICE. 

THE proposal to hold a summer meeting 
of the National Conference Union for 
Social Service at Oxford has been fully 
justified by the experience’ of this week’s 
meetings at Manchester College, the first 
days of which are here reported. The 
attendance has not been large, but quite 
sufficient for a happy sense of comrade- 
ship, and the stimulus of frank discussion 
and the mutual exchange of experiences, in 
private converse even more than in set 
debate among fellow-workers gathered 
from different parts of the country ; suffi- 
cient also to show what such a gathering 
may mean to the fellowship of our churches 
as a whole. One instance of the earnest 
purposes manifested in the Union we should 
like to mention for the emulation of others 
at future meetings, and that was furnished 
by a large women’s class in an East Lanca- 
shire congregation, who subscribed to send 
one of their number to represent them 
at Oxford both for her own and their 
benefit, to bring back to them a report of 
the week’s proceedings. If it had not been 
for the great enterprise which is taking so 
many of our people across the Atlantic this 
summer,’ there would doubtless have been a 
good many more of both ministers and 
members of congregations at these meet- 
ings, but a gathering of sixty or more 
was certainly encouraging for a first at- 
tempt on the part of the Union. 

The report will speak for itself as to the 
great interest of the lectures, both in the 
consideration of fundamental principles, 
and in the grappling with practical ques- 
tions of the greatest moral urgency, as in 
Mr. WicksTEEp’s lecture on Gambling 
and those on Underpaid Labour and the 
Drink Traffic. 

One memory will always be associated 
with this first summer meeting of the 
Union, and the-work of all the members in 
the coming days must be touched with a 
new consecration, because of what they 
have been permitted to know of Kirkman 
Gray, the pure spirit, the deep sympathies 
of his earnest life, 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


—— 
SUMMER SESSION AT OXFORD. 


THE first summer session of the Union 
has been held during the present week at 
Manchester College, Oxford, attended alto- 
gether by more than sixty members and 
friends, imcluding residents in Oxford. 
The happy experience of the summer 
meetings of Sunday-school teachers in the 
hospitality of the College has been repeated 
in this case also, and all the arrangements 
were most admirably made by Mr. J. C. 
Ballantyne, who acted as local secretary. 
One feature of special interest was an 
exhibition in the library of books and 
pamphlets dealing with many branches 
of social effort and reform, arranged 
under the various headings of Education, 
The Care and Protection of Children, 
Temperance, Social Purity, Women’s Work, 
Sweating, Thrift, Peace, Vivisection, 
Humanitarian Work generally, Socialism, 
Local Government, Housing, Taxation of 
Land Values, and Industrial Legislation. 

Among those present during the week, 
in addition to the Principal of Manchester 
College, the President of the Union 
(Rev. P. H. Wicksteed), and Miss M. C, 
Gittins, the Secretary, and Mr. J. C. 
Ballantyne the local Secretary, were the 
Revs. W. J. Jupp, F. Haydn Williams, 
K. A. Voysey, J. H. Wicksteed, J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas, F. H. Vaughan, A. H. 
Thomas, and V. D. Davis, Mr. Richard 
Robinson (Treasurer,) Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrop White, Mrs. Wicksteed, Mrs. 
Carpenter, Miss H. M. Johnson, Miss 
Catherine Sharpe, Miss Amy Herford, 
Miss Alice Lucas, Miss Lucy Brooks, Miss 
C. Bishop, Miss E. Cooke, Miss I. J. 
Ogden, Miss Philips, Mr. 8. Haldar, Mr. 
S. E. Eliot, Mr. F. G. Stevens and 
several Ruskin College men. 


‘structure of the new psychology. His 
friend Mr. Graham Wallas was filled 
with the same conviction as to a reno- 
vated science of politics. The prac- 
tical sciences of Economics and Politics. 
alike would be inspired now and then by 
the theoretical science of psychology. 
This thought connected itself with what 
Dr. Carpenter has said as to the appro- 
priateness of linking the study of social 
questions with our church organisations. 
All economic and political science at the 
bottom was a study of the machinery by 
which we are to get what we want, of 
means to our ends. What, then, do men 
want? If their ends are inglorious or 
mutually conflicting, no greatness or joy - 
can come out of improved means of realising 
them. If our churches stand for anything, 
they stand for the expression and the 
fostering of high aims, a true. sense of 
values, a caring for things that are worthy 
of care; and only if we care for the right 
things can the study of methods and tools 
be fruitful and worthy. 

Miss M. C. Grrrins, hon. secretary of the 
Union, also acknowledged the welcome, 
and said that the work of the Union must 
be to educate the public mind to waxt the 
best and highest things. 


Tur Rewicious SERVICE. 


In the evening there was a religious 
service in the Chapel, conducted by Mr. J. 
C. Ballantyne, with an address by the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of Nottingham, The 
opening hymn was Samuel Longfellow’s 
‘* O Life, that makest all things new,’’ and 
the closing hymn ‘‘ Come, labour on.”’ 

Mr. Thomas’s address was on the text 
2 Samuel x. 12: ‘‘ Be of good courage, 
and let us play the men for our people, for 
the cities of our God: and the Lord do 
that which seemeth him good.”’ 

To be fellow-workers with God, he said, 
in the redemption of the world, that is the 
sublimest privilege of man. To take up 
the inheritance of our humanity with 
buoyancy and cheer, that is our divine 
trust. Courage! is the word of life to us 
as we look to the future that may contain 
traitors or allies, ambuscades or re-enforce- 
ments. 

‘* Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, © 

The enemy faints not nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 


RECEPTION BY THE PRINCIPAL. 


The Session opened on Monday after- 
noon, when Dr. CarrENnTeER, Principal of 
the College, received the members in the 
Library, and, after tea had been served, 
gave a brief address of welcome. He 
reminded them that the Union for Social 
Service had been formed as the outcome of 
a meeting held in the College in connection 
with the National Conference, and it gave 
him great pleasure to welcome them there 
to the first Summer Session. He referred 
with much feeling to their late secretary, 
Mr. Kirkman Gray, and then spoke of the 
increasing prominence which organised 
social study had assumed during the last 
fifty years, and the part the churches were 
taking in that study. They must strive 
to discover the true principles of social 
service, and clearly state them. It was no 
easy task. The Church had to give men 
the patience and the moral earnestness to 
carry out the necessary research and 
collection of facts, in order that a new 
Social Ideal might be formed. 

The Rev. P. H. WickstrEp, President of 
the Union, in response, said that the 
members were grateful to Dr. Carpenter 
for his willingness to receive them at the 
College, and doubly so for his words of 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be hars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field.’’ 
Speaking further of that other heartening 
word ‘‘ Play the men,’’ he referred to R. 
L. Stevenson as a great stance of conquest 
over self, who fought against the odds of 
ill-health and the fretfulness of a frail body 
and turned his very weakness into 
strength; and he quoted two prayers of 
his: ‘* Bless to us our extraordinary 
mercies ; if the day come when these must 
be taken, brace us to play the man under 
affliction and when the day re- 
turns, return to us, our sun and comforter, 
and call us up with morning faces and 
with morning hearts—eager to iabour, 
eager to be happy, if happmess shall be 


welcome. The new Hconomics, he said, | our portion—and, if the day be marked for 
must rest on the broader, more com- | sorrow, strong to endure it.’’ And again : 
plex, and more delicately articulated | ‘‘ The day returns and brings us the paltry 
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round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind faces; let 
cheerfulness abound with industry. Give 
us to go blithely on our business all this 
day; bring us to our resting-beds weary 
and content and wundishonoured, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep.’’ 

Those, said the preacher, are the deep 
desires and resolves of a happy warrior. 
They repeat for us the words ‘‘ Be of good 
courage, and let us play the men.’’ 

But then the text went further, to 
insist on the social aspect of real manliness. 
It was to be ‘‘for our people, for the 
cities of our God.’’ It must look out on 
the objective world of secular institutions 
and temporal interests, and recognise the 
cause of the people as a holy cause. 
Christian manliness must not only breathe 
its prayers of private consecration, 1t must 
inspire our Acts of Parliament, build up 
our national and local institutions; it 
must legislate, administer, judge, educate, 
reform, destroy, and fulfil—in a word, it 
must be political. 

It would be a great day for England and 
for Humanity, said\the preacher, if English- 
men felt that politics was the social side of 
their religion, and that to touch their 
‘politics was to touch the most holy altar 
of their faith. Then, indeed, so powerful 
a spirit of national earnestness would be 
operative as would drive us all to such a 
keen study of social problems, to such a 
service of our fellow-men, to such a 
glorious rivalry of self-sacrifice as would 
work out an undreamt-of national regenera- 
tion. 

Neither theological nor social and 
political doctrine could be made a test in 
our Free Churches; but just as in matters 
of religious faith it was of supreme im- 
portance to be free and true and fearless, 
and a man’s doctrine, whatever it was, 
must be a genuinely, passionately thought- 
out thing, the product of intellectual 
seriousness, a strenuous articulated reason 
for the faith that was in him, so in 
regard to social and political doctrine, 
whether Individualist or Socialist, Con- 
servative or Liberal, Free ‘Trader or 
Tariff Reformer, the supreme thing was 
that social theories and activities, political 
doctrines and allegiances should be the 
outcome of an ardent and prophetic zeal 
for national righteousness, of a passionate 
love of the people, and an invincible social 
faith—of an earnest desire and prayerful 
yearning to see the God of our hearts rule 
—honoured, revered, enthroned—in the 
midst of men. 

To make our religion in the best sense 
political ; to make our politics in the best 
sense religious, that must be the effort of 
every British subject who aspires to be 
worthy of his fair and spacious inheritance. 

All parties should be one in their passion 
for the common good. High above our 
political antagonisms, God sits as King, 
and in Him we may find our reconciliation 
and our unity; high above us, and yet 
within, in the midst of us, our Father 
worketh and we work. If we cannot 
bring all our political schemes and am- 
bitions and lay them down at the footstool 
of His throne, before His Eternal scrutiny 
and with the expectation of His blessing, 
then whatever party we may belong to, 
our politics are worthless, if not, indeed, 
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sordid and corrupt. But if we can bring 
them thus honestly and unafraid into the 
very Holy of Holies, then however mis- 
taken our theories and proposals may be, 
at least our motives will be pure, our 
intentions disinterested; and though the 
letter of our policy may be wrong, the 
spirit of it will be right and sound, ‘and a 
source of moral sustenance to the world, 

That principle, he went on to say, 
applied to all forms of social service and all 
the subjects they were to consider during 
that week. 

Let us not forget, he said, in conclusion, 
the permanent purpose of our meeting 
here. Better homes, cleaner lives, healthier 
bodies, purer minds, nobler characters, 
worthier aims, deeper joys, higher ideals. 
Be of good courage, and play the men 
for these! Better government, honester 
commerce, gladder industries, happier 
cities, more spacious and more beautifully 
planned; juster conditions of life and 
labour, more innocent mirth, more whole- 
some recreation. Play the man for our 
people and for the cities of our God ! 

And having done our best for these and 
similar social ends, ever vowing our 
utmost for the Highest, letting nothing 
blunt the edge of our enthusiasms—then 


we leave the final issue confidently and | 


faithfully to God. The Lord do that which 
seemeth good to Him. 

We cannot know the far-off results of our 
conduct. We live in too small a corner of 
time, and even centuries cannot tell us 
finally of the trend of everlastingness. 
The ultimate issue is left to our faith. We 
anticipate all the proofs and demonstra- 
tions. The best is left to our trust, and 
we wait wisely when we wait in confidence 
and patience. Into God’s hands we com- 
mend our spirit and our labour. To Him 
we may now dedicate ourselves and 
whatever service it may be given us to 
render. Let us stipulate for no immediate 
victories, and be content to serve in the 
campaign and to take all its risks with a 
firm faith that for those who love all 
things must work together for final good. 

My friends, I give you a great text. 
God give us joy of it. 

‘Be of good courage, and let us play 
the men for our people, and for the cities 
of our God: and the Lord do that which 
seemeth him good.”’ ‘ 


TUESDAY’S LECTURES. 


On Tuesday morning a brief devotional 
service was conducted in the chapel by 
the Rev. F. H. Vaughan, of Mansfield, 
and at ten o’clock the first lecture was given 


by the Rev. J. H. Wicksteed. 


Ty Memortam B. Kirkman Gray. 

It was very fitting that the first lecture 
of the session should be devoted to the 
memory of one who had been heart and 
soul in the work of the Union, and, as one 
of the secretaries, was occupied at the time 
of his death with the arrangements for 
the coming meetings. We published last 
week a beautiful memorial notice of our 
friend by Mr. H. B. Binns, and Mr. Wick- 
steed’s memorial lecture largely followed 
the same lines. That was inevitable, he 
said, because even his most intimate 
friends found that they knew really very 
little of Mr. Gray’s past history. He had 
been very reticent about the past himself, 
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simply because the present was so intensely 
interesting to him, and the future. But 
happily he wrote- alter his engagement 
a full and beautiful letter to the lady 
who was about to become his wife, and 
they had been privileged to make use of 
that for their record. Mr. Wicksteed then 
pictured the boy’s early independence of 
spint and intense love of Nature, the 
great privilege and happiness of his early 
home life, and the complete confidence 
there was between him and his father ; 
then, the stress of his life as a young man 
of business in London, and the despair 
which determined him to emigrate, until 
the influence of his father prevailed upon 
him to stay at home and help to teach in 
his school. In that quiet village life, among 
simple people, and with those he loved, he 
was brought back to knowledge of a world 
somewhere near to the ideal of which he 
dreamed, and for some time he remained 
a teacher. Having then told how he 
entered the ministry, and of his experience 
as a Congregational and then a Unitarian 
minister, Mr. Wicksteed spoke of what 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray did at the Bell Street 
Mission; how, in that sordid but busy 
centre, they worked with unsparing zeal 
to bring into it the beauty of their own 
life. His preaching to those people was of 
two kinds particularly. He preached 
Nature to them, that fairyland of peace, 
and reality, and beauty, took them back to 
the Mother Earth from which they all 
sprang, in which our roots are always 
growing; but then also he struggled with 
a kind of despair to get them to feel that 
their sorrows were not essential, absolutely 
necessary to human life, that if they once 
got the sense that they belonged to one 
another and were a class, they could do 
something to save themselves from that 
misery. He felt that they alone could 
save themselves; but their individual 
troubles were too urgent and absorbing for 
them to be able to realise that they were 
not inevitable. He worked on in despair 
sometimes, but always in the vision of the 
Eternal ; all through that terrible life he 
carried about with him the deep sense of 
something more real, more abiding, which 
it was his business to bring right into the 
minds of those people. He was a strong 
man, but he broke down, and he never 
really recovered. The marks of distress 
had worked right into his tender soul. He 
felt it impossible to go on at that price, 
yet felt that he had given up the real thing 
for which he was made. Sometimes he 
wondered whether he ought not to have 
gone on and died at that work rather than 
try to do something else. 


And finally, Mr. Wicksteed spoke of his 
thought of God, his vision of the Eternal, 
of the Divine both in Nature and in the 
mind of man, and the perfect harmony of 
truth and deep emotion. The evil in the 
world he keenly felt, but what he knew for 
himself of the power of truth and goodness 
and love made infidelity impossible to him. 
The perfect life of God he felt must be 
wrought out in the perfect victory of the 
spirit of love in mankind. His own hie 
was a joy and inspiration to his friends, 
daily companionship with him was so 
wonderful. Blake said that when men 
converse together in eternity, they enter 
into one another’s bosoms, which are 
universes of delight. Those who knew 
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Kirkman Gray were able to enter into his 


bosom and there found a universe of delight. 


Ruskin CoLiEece. 


The second morning lecture, at which 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed as president took 
the chair, was by Mr. Lees Smith, Vice- 
Principal of Ruskin College, on “‘Labour 
and Economics,’’ followed by an account 
of the College by the secretary, Mr. Bertram 
Wilson. 

Mr. Lees Smit in his lecture showed 


how the growth of democratic sentiment 


had resulted from the economic develop- 
ments of the last century, and how the 
labour movement had also inevitably fol- 


lowed upon the same developments; and 
then, in regard to vital problems of society, 
he showed the difference between the point 
of view of working men and that of the 


comfortable classes. 


The old domestic system of industry, 
as it was called, had been driven out by the 
introduction of machinery, and the worst 
evils of sweating now attached to the sur- 
Under the 
factory system the old personal relationship 
of employer and employed had disappeared, 
and the change of social structure must be 
followed by change of political structure. 
The working classes now lived a life of 
their own, not dominated by the upper 
There was a distinct working-class 
point of view, and democracy had become 
It was better that the relation- 
ship of employer and employed should be 
If they wished to 
enter into personal relations they could do 
so, but it must be as man to man, not as 
Political power had 
now passed into the hands of those who 
felt the pinch of the social problem, and 
they would insist that it must come to the 
The labour movement distinctly 
expressed the working-class point of view. 
As to the place of Ruskin College in Oxford, 
he reminded them of the common saying 
that the function of the University was to 
educate the governing classes, and added 
(amid laughter and applause) that that was 
just what Ruskin College was going to do. 
It was the pride of Oxford that all the 
main currents of the national life were repre- 
Future historians would note 
that the rise of democracy was reflected 
in Oxford by the establishment of. that 


vivals of the domestic system. 


classes. 
inevitable. 


one simply of contract. 


master and servant. 


front. 


sented in it. 


College. 


Mr. WILson gave a most interesting 
account of the Colleze, founded in 1899. 
Its purpose was to be a school of public 
The 
teaching in the College aimed at being 


administration for working men. 


neither too academic nor too partisan. 


They had also a correspondence depart- 
ment with 7,000 members throughout the 
country, many of whom were women, and 
many good essays had been written by 
The average age of 
their students at Ruskin College was 
twenty-five, so that the young artisan who 


domestic servants. 


came to them had already been engaged in 
social work—a man who had seen things 
and felt them very deeply, and was keenly 
alive to the problems he had to face. He 
might be ambitious, but rightly so, not 
to rise out of his class, but to raise his 
class. A year at the College cost £52, and 
that meant a great deal when a man came 
by taking his own hard-earned savings ; 
but the majority came through their trade 
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organisations. The Amalgamated Engin- 
eers had sent seven students. They had 
105,000 members, who paid 3d. a year for 
that purpose. The railway servants had 
that year sent four, the weavers three. 
Two had been sent by the West Riding 
County Council—a first application of new 
powers under the Act of 1902. Other 
students were sent by private donors, and 
they had now fifty in residence. It was an 
education in citizenship they got. They 
were helped to think out things for them- 
selves, so that afterwards they would be 
able to stand alone. All the household 
work of the college, except the cooking, 
the men did themselves. In their life 
together they learnt the wisdom of give 
and take. When they left the College, 
not one of them had failed to return to 
his trade, and many of them were active 
as Guardians, or District or Town Council- 
lors, and even in Parliament. At present 
the College was in seven houses. They 
had the site, and hoped to get a building 
for a hundred students. They got now 
much sympathy and help from the Uni- 
versity. As to their students, they helped 
them to realise not only their nghts, but 
their duties, to realise what is meant by 
good and ennobling citizenship. 

Mr. Wicksteed expressed the gratitude 
of the members for the two addresses, and 
his own pleasure in the friendly intercourse 
he had enjoyed with Ruskin College, where 
he had frequently lectured. Both Mr. 
Lees Smith and Mr. Wilson said how much 
they valued Mr. Wicksteed’s help. 


Tur ApsoLutr FoLtty AND INIQUITY OF 
GAMBLING. 


The afternoon on each day of the session 
as left free from lectures, and on Tuesday 


‘a good many of the members joined in a 


boating party up the river to Watereaton. 

In the evening there was an audience of 
seventy, if not more, when the Rev. 
Philip. H. Wicksteed lectured on ‘‘ Gam- 
bling, and its Relation to Speculation, 
Investment, and Enterprise.’’ 

The idea that you can make money in 
gambling without cheating, he said, was 
an absolute delusion from beginning to 
end. He gave a careful demonstration of 
the two kinds of system in gambling, and 
showed the utter fallacy of the doctrine of 
the balance of chances. It was a fatal 
delusion, which led numberless people to 
ruin, that if you gamble enough you are 
sure to win. At the table, and with the 
book-maker, and in the speculative dealing 
in shares, he showed how it was the 
constant dribbling of the commissions 
which spelt ruin for those who engaged in 
such practices. Many people quite inno- 
cently began to watch the market and 
speculate in shares, in the hope of increasing 
their income, not realising that it was 
simply a form of gambling. In such 
transactions the people who always gained 
were the brokers. Those things he clearly 
distinguished from methods of insurance, 
which was socially beneficial. Every form 
of gambling was socially pernicious. It 
was a vice which got a terrible hold upon 
people, young and old, men and women. 
Just as a drunkard in time lost all pleasure 
in being drunk, but was in utter misery 
unless he could get the assuagement of 
drink, so the habitual gambler lost all 


pleasure in the wholesome interests of life, 
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but all pleasure also in his gambling, and 
yet was restless and miserable without it. 
- At the close Mr. Wicksteed was strongly 
urged to put the substance of this lecture 
into an available form for the public, and 
Mr. J. C. Ballantyne spoke with. quiet 
force and earnestness of the greatness of 
the evil, as he had seen it among young 
men, and the necessity for putting healthy 
interests and occupations in its place. 

Replying to further remarks in discus- 
sion, Mr. Wicksteed said that when betting 
was defended on the ground that a man 
ought to be ready to back his convictions, 
he always quoted the lines from Hudibras : 
‘*Quoth she, I have heard from wise old 

stagers 

That fools for arguments use wagers.’’ 
He also quoted an opinion which one of 
the Ruskin College men had once expressed 
to him, with regard to the leaders of the 
working men in Parhament—that many 
of them were sincerely religious men, 
most of them were teetotalers, and not one 
of them was a gambler. No working man 
who gambled ever gained the confidence of 
his fellows so as to become a_ trusted 
leader. 


WEDNESDAY’S LECTURES. 


The devotional service on Wednesday 


morning was conducted by the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, and the first lecture in place of 
what was to have been Mr. Gray’s second 
lecture; was given by Mr. GranamM 
WaL Las, who very kindly came down to 
fill the vacant place. 


Opryion In Poxitics. ere 


“Opinion in Politics’’ was his sub- 
ject, and he showed with great force how, 
much more there is than the rational 
judgment of interests that goes to the 
formation of popular opinion. In par- 
ticular he showed from unfortunate recent 
experience of elections in this country 
how advertisement, when systematic 
enough, can create a quite groundless 
public opinion. It had been proved in 
the advertising of various kinds of food, 


and now the att had been taken 
over ready made by the politician. 
The poster without pictures was 
now little good, the caricature was 


the thing that moved people most. Not 
reasoning, but appeal to emotions, proved 
the effective thing. Those who were 
ready to spend money on an election need 
no longer do it by direct bribery, a 
clever advertising campaign would do 
just as well. This modern experience had 
led some very thoughtful men, eg., Mr. 
H. G. Wells, to the conclusion which 
Plato reached by a study of the Athenian 
democracy, that the mass of the people 
could not be trusted with powers of 
government, but absolute power must be 
given to a few trained wise men. But 
the lecturer did not believe that salvation 
could come on those lines The affairs of 
great nations could not be managed with- 
out the consent of the people. As soon 
as power was thrown into the hands of 
the small trained bureaucracy they would. 
have to manage the people by the 
methods of the demagogue, as, indeed, 
it was with the monarchy. ‘There was 
no way yet invented 
Government depending on the vote, 
by which you could secure that the 
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considered as on a par with that of the 
select minority. He felt that at the pre- 
sent time there was grave cause for 
anxiety, and they did not expect to find 
a perfect way of doing things. They must, 
however, make more serious the business 
of voting at an election. The people must 


~ be led to feel the same seriousness about 


it, in the desire to reach a just conclusion, 
as there already was in a jury; and at 
election time there might be a restriction 
of the worst kind of appeal to ignorant 
passion. Perhaps one of the main pur- 
poses in education in the fiture might be 
to protect children against the dangers of 
advertisement. He referred to Aristotle’s 
phrase as to intellectual virtue, the virtuous 
conduct of the mind, as needing to be much 
more definitely realised, if the democracy 
was to be managed with any reasonable 
chance of success. Perhaps through 
religious change the great hope might 
come. There must be passionate sub- 


_ mission to fact, and devotion to truth, 


to scientific truth, as they saw it in 
the Japanese, which made them now the 
strongest and, perhaps, the most hopeful 
people of the world. Is it possible, he 
asked in conclusion, that we may de- 
velop out of our religion or no religion 
that submission of the whole man, 
feeling as well as thinking, to the toil of 
reason, the slow, close submission and 
application to the fact, by which alone, 
in Bacon’s words, we can minister to 
and interpret nature ? 


THE CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 


~The Rev. P. H. WicxstEep gave the 
second lecture on “ The Central Industrial 
Problem.’’ In the course of it he said 
his ideal was that society should be or- 
ganised in the interests of the unprivileged 
many. If there were privileged persons, 
they must find their justification not in 
their own beautiful existence, but in the 
greater beauty they could add to the un- 


privileged by their privileged existence. 


And as an example of what he meant, he 
told of a group of mechanics in the 
North who studied natural science to- 
gether, and subscribed to give one of their 


number a holiday for a week or more 


every year, with expenses paid, that he 
might go into the country and bring back 
specimens; and they did not each go in 
turn, but sent always the best man for 
the work. Each one felt that his small 
subscription had ‘done better for himself 
and the rest than if he had taken it to 
use for his own purposes. So when the 
members of a great Trade Society sub- 
scribed 3d- a year that some of their 
number mizht have the privilege of going 
up to Ruskin College, this same principle 
was exemplified. In that sense he was a 
Socialist, But if they meant by a 
Socialist one who held the creed that 
social regeneration was to be brought 
about by putting the community into the 
possession of the instruments of produc- 
ton, he saw no magic in that, and in that 
sense he was no Socialist. 

As to the central industrial problem, it 
lay in the fact that the more completely 
a function was performed, which it was a 
man’s business to perform, the weaker his 
hold on society, and his power of getting 
the things done which he wanted done. 


interests of a poor majority should be 
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The progress of a society like ours} THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION 


would not be even all along the line. 
Every revolution in detail in the indus- 
trial world,eg., the invention of a type- 
setting machine, or a change of fashion, 
or the opening up of a great new country, 
brought an uneven strain to bear on 
the machinery of production. Things 
would adjust themselves, it was said. 
But meanwhile, how about the people 
who were suffering, and had their own 
life to live? The Trade Societies showed 
them the right way in their own practice, 
they provided for those out of work, yet 
did not do so well for them as if they 
were in work. Their teaching, however, 
was not so sound, when they said it was 
the duty of the State to find work for all 
the unemployed, and at the standard 
wage. The point of attack should be not 
to accept any scheme which meant 
stopping the general progress, or cutting 
at the root of personal forces and stimuli. 
They showed the way of providing by a 
great national insurance that the diffused 
benefit of all inventions should be accom- 
pained by a diffusion of the loss and 
pressure; that the collective society 
which enjoyed the benefit should also 
bear the subtraction of that loss, but 
should do it in such a way that the 
individual forces driving every man to 
seek a place in which he is worth some- 
thing to someone else should be left to 
produce their full social effect. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s further lecture’ on 
Thursday was on ‘“ The Relation of 
Collective Enterprise to the Theories of 
Individualism and Socialism.’’ 


Town DrvELOPMENT. 

In the afternoon, when the thunder- 
storm allowed, a pilgrimage of colleges 
was made, and then by invitation a large 
party repaired to Ruskin College, where 


they were most hospitably entertained to 


tea by the members, and some of the 
ladies afterwards washed up. It was a 
visit greatly enjoyed. 

In the evening Mr. Ravymonp Unwin, 
the architect to Garden City, gave a lecture 
on * Town Development,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by a very interesting discussion. 
Plans of Garden City, of the Ealing 
Tenants, and of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb were shown, and also a plan of 
the City of Cologne, as an example of 
the admirable results of the German 
powers of municipal ccntrol in the 
laying out of new quarters in a growing 
city. It was essential, the lecturer said, 
that the same powers should be given to 
English municipalities, and when they 
were building, the artist no less than the 
sanitary and other authorities, ought to 
be consulted. Till such powers were 
gained, much might be done by develop- 
ing the communal sense, and showing 
people how they could get more beautiful 
houses grouped together by common 
agreement, and the sharing in open 
spaces. For beautiful houses they had 
fine models in the old English domestic 
architecture. 

The further proceedings we must report 
next week. 


TI think that, in life, not to be cheerful 
is to blaspheme against God.—W. 
Mountford. 


IN FRANCE. 


I.—Tae Roman Caruyoric Caurcu. 


A year and a half have already passed 
since the separation between the State and 
the Churches was effected. We may now 
recognise that this great reform, which 
for so long a time seemed a scarecrow to 
most of us in France, has been generally 
accepted by the people without serious 
reluctance. There are, indeed, a great many 
local difficulties, especially about properties, 
but nowhere is there a movement tending 
to re-establish the union between the State 
and the Churches. These difficulties pro- 
ceed chiefly from the fact that the Catholic 
Church did not agree to the Bill as it was 
voted by Parliament, and thus did not 
use the means which had been provided 
for the transference of the properties. 
But while the Pope condemned the law, 
and the French bishops, obedient to the 
Pope (although the majority of them 
thought it would have been better to 
comply with its regulations), refused to 
organise legal associations for worship 
(associations cultuelles), it seems that their 
opposition is directed rather against the 
principle of separation than against the 
fact. If a political reaction were to arise 
in France, I feel sure that the Roman 
Church would not try to restore the Con- 
cordat, but would prefer the present inde- 
pendence and endeavour to obtain in its 
behalf milder stipulations, or even privi- 
leges, rather than to forge a new, even 
golden collar of submission to the State. 

The situation, indeed, is very peculiar. 
The Roman Catholics—except in a very 
small number of parishes, where the orders 
of. the Pope were not obeyed—have no 
legal organisation at all. But worship is 
going on as formerly. Legally, the church 
building—except in special cases—belongs 
to the commune or to the State; but it is 
left by the owners for use to the Roman 
Catholic people without any rent, because 
the bishops refuse to pay anything, and 
the civil power will not assume the respon- 
sibility of suspending the traditional 
worship, and bereaving the Catholics of 
their cult. With the parsonages, it 1s 
different ; they cannot be occupied by the 
priest or even the bishop without paying 
arent. So every day Mass is celebrated, 
and all religious services go on as before. 
The only difference is that the priest is no 
more paid by the State. But you must 
remember that in the Roman Catholic 
Church people have always been accus- 
tomed to pay for religious ceremonies ; even. 
before the separation, the largest part of 
the Church’s income was provided by the 
faithful. Asa matter of fact, there is now 
only one more contribution, for the salary of 
the priest, and in many places this contribu- 
tion is borne only by the rich families. 

So the people do not feel a great differ- 
ence between the present and the previous 
situation. The difference is much more 
apparent to the clergy, who are now 
wholly dependent on ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, the priest on the bishop and the bishop 
on the Pope. The higher ranks of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy cannot but appre- 
ciate so complete a subordination of the 
clergy. They have thus escaped the danger, 
which they feared so much, of democratic 
associations for worship, whose members 


would have had to pass a vote every year 
to approve or refuse the budget of the 
parish. A later future will teach us whether 
the lower clergy, when better informed of 
their real power, will not appeal to that 
same democracy which the Pope has kept 
at a distance to secure their rights, and 
introduce into the Roman Church the new 
spirit, which some of its noblest members 
now diffuse in their papers, periodicals, 
books, or pamphlets, but which the Church 
disavows. Two or three bishops, perhaps, 
would be sufficient to usher in such a reform, 
The excess of authority would then provide 
its own remedy. I do not see any other 
way by which the new Catholicism, of 
which our friend Paul Sabatier is so fond, 
can enter into the old Church ; for I am 
too old a_ historian of ecclesiastical 
matters to share his illusions about a 
reform of the Church proceeding from its 
head. 

Thus, in the present state, the Roman 
Catholic Church in France has lost by the 
separation a good deal of money and a large 
amount of property, which the Church 
claims to be hers, and which the State 
maintains belongs to it; but in religious 
and spiritual matters the Roman Church 
has never been so free as now in [rance, 
at least in its interior life. The higher 
clergy, indeed, have lost their pre-eminent 
place in official solemnities, and in an ever- 
increasing number of towns acts of worship 
are forbidden in the streets: for instance, 
the processions; in the courts and in the 
public schools the crucifixes have been 
removed, or, as the Catholics say, God 
has been driven out. All those restrictions 
of public honour and official recognition of 
the dignity of the Church sting churchmen 
to the quick; but the great majority 
of the people do not seem to have been 
shocked by these consequences of the 
separation. The only thing the people 
care for is to be free to attend Mass, to be 
baptized, married, and buried by the 
Church. M. Briand, the high-gifted minis- 
ter who has charge of the application of 
the Law of Separation, was wise enough 
to understand this ; by his moderate policy 
he avoids hurting the habits of the populace, 
and so secures the application of this essen- 
tial reform. 

Paris. JEAN REVILLE. 
(To be continued.) 


UNITARIANISM OUT WEST. 


THe festival of the American Unitarian 
Association in the Tremont Temple at 
Boston, which concludes the anniversary 
meetings in Whit-week, is always marked 
by a number of good speeches. They 
often remind us of the close kinship 
wh'ch unites us with our brethren across 
the Atlantic, and also serve to bring home 
to us both the similarity and the differences 
of our common work, while we realise the 
greatness of the opportunity in America. 

The speech which follows here (as 
reported in the Christian Register of June 6) 
was made at this year’s festival by the Rev. 
W. M. Backus, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Western Conference. After a reference to 
the Rey. A. S. Crapsey, who was to have 
spoken, but was kept away by illness, Mr. 
Backus said :— 

You have asked me to speak , because 
I represent officially the Unitarian part of 
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that great youthful giant that is bustling 
and beating and finding his own way in the 
West. 

Mr. Ham’s report that he made Wednes- 
day was a very familiar one to me. It 
spoke of isolation, it spoke of great oppor- 
tunity, it spoke of boundless prosperity. 
We hear such reports continually in the 
West; and when I travel over the vast 
territory which [ have to cover, I realise 
more and more what it is, the opportunity 
that we have there. 

At the Western Conference one of our 
very successful ministers was speaking very 
earnestly, and in the course of his speech, 
he said, ** One with God 13 a majority ”’ ; 
and then he hesitated a while and said, 
‘“} sometimes wish the majority were 
larger.”’ 

We of the West do wish that—that it 
were larger; and yet, nevertheless, we are 
making progress. Our churches are grow- 
ing in numbers, and they are growing as well 
in strength. But I must confess—and it 
is a confession that I make with mixed 
feelings—that our success is perhaps more 
apparent in the pulpits of other churches 
than in our own. 

The fact is that in the West there is 
great liberality, and the ministers of many 
churches are preaching doctrines that are as 
liberal—and in some instances, I think, 
even more so—as are preached in our own 
Unitarian pulpits. But, while that is true 
of the pulpits in the churches of the West, 
it is not true in the general religious work 
of the West. There we found that, 
while the pulpit is liberal, the Sunday- 
school is almost always teaching the 
things that are of orthodoxy; and, more 
than that, that all the activities of the 
church with the exception of the pulpit 
are propagating those things which we feel, 
as Unitarians, belong to the past. 

There is something which encourages us 
in our work, and it is the fact that, if it 
were not for us, those who go to our 
chu ches would not go anywhere. In the 
Wes: we burn a different kind of coal from 
what you do here; it is a soft coal, and it 
comes in lumps. I read a story in regard to 
the use of this coal that I wish to relate. A 
family had asa pet a shellback turtle. This 
turtle had the usual turtle habit of sleeping 
through the winter, and it chose the coal 
cellar as the place to sleep. During one 
of its long resting-spells the family engaged 
a new servant, and one day along in the 
spring, the mistress was alarmed by hearing 
the fall of glass and loud shrieks away 
in the kitchen. She went to find what had 
happened, and found that the turtle had 
awakened from its long sleep, and was 
crawling about the room, much to the 
astonishment and dismay of the girl. The 
mistress said to the girl: ‘‘It is nothing 
but our pet turtle.’ ‘‘ A turtle is it?” 
said the girl. ‘‘ Why, that’s the stone I 
have been breaking the coal on all 
winter ! ”’ 

Our church is the stone upon which the 
fuel that is to-day warming the heart of 
Christendom in the West is being broken, 
But, if the stone proves to be a turtle, and 
there are signs of life, the people there are 
very surprised, and they raise a great 
outery. They are only willing, indeed, 
that the church shall be warmed by the fuel 
furnished, but they are not willing that 
the stone should have any recognition. 
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It is a hard, hard struggle in the West. 
This is a brilliant assemblage, and there is. 
great joy here; but let your thoughts 
stray out to the lonely frontier, where 
there is some minister who has the courage 
of his faith, hundreds of miles from any 
other minister who believes as he doe, 
standing with a little handful of people, 
trying to uphold the faith which is popular 
here in Boston. As I stand here to-night, 
I hope that with my words your hearts 
will go out to your brothers who are doing 
bravely and courageously these hard tasks. 


Ee 


THE BEGINNING OF BOSTON. 

Iv is but little over two hundred and 
sixty years ago that the spot on which 
Boston stands was a_ wilderness, where 
Indians had theic wigwams and wild 
animals prowled in the woods. 

At the time the Pilgrim Fathers planted 
their colony at Plymouth, various isolated 
attempts had been made. by sundry 
adventurers and traders to plant settle- 
ments further along the coast of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Little had come, however, 
of these straggling outposts. One enter- 
prise there had been, of a more ambitious 
kind, begun with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of a company of aristocratic pro- 
jectors, whose aim was nothing less than 
the establishment of a principality on the 
New England coast. Under the auspices 
of the Court and Church, the expedition, 
led by one Robert Gorges, set out to take 
possession of the vast territories allotted 
to them on paper, and incidentally to 
swallow up those insignificant little dis- 
senting colonies in and about Plymouth. 

But Gorges and his company were not of 
the stuff of which colonists are made ; they 
could not stand the hardships and priva- 
tions of the wilderness and weather. It 
was ‘‘out of sight out of mind’’ with 
their friends at home, and before long 
nearly all of them had straggled back to 
England ruined and disheartened. The 
two or three who did manage to hold on, 
helped, perhaps, by their Pilgrim neigh- 
bours, settled down on the very spot where 
Boston now stands. 

Meanwhile, some of the Puritan party at 
home were coming to see that there was 
little chance of bringing about the reforms 
they wanted in England. With Laud 
controlling the Church and Strafford the 
Army, there seemed no place for religious 
and liberty-loving men. They determined, 
therefore, to try and establish a settlement 
in the New World, where they should be 
free from what they regarded as tyranny 
and oppression. 

Though the company formed was osten- 
sibly for trading purposes, the leaders of 
the movement were no mere traders 
or seekers after adventure, but gentle- 
men of high standing, merchants well 
born and wealthy, and their followers came 
from the yeoman farmers and_ thrifty 
mechanics and shopkeeper class. Among 
the leaders were such men as Endicott and 
Winthrop, Johnson (who had married the 
daughter of the Earl of Lincoln), and a 
minister, Wilson. They obtained a charter 
for the possession of lands in New England, 
and, preceded the year before by John 
Endicott and a number of others who 
planted the town of Salem, the main body 
of emigrants—between eight hundred and 
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a thousand—set sail in April, 1630, to 
Before they started 
they addressed a letter of affectionate 
farewell to those they left behind, and to 


found their new state. 


their ‘‘ dear mother church.”’ 


After a voyage of seventy-six days they 
anchored off Salem, where Endicott had 
This place, however, did 
not seem suitable for the needs of the 
larger body of colonists, and Winthrop led 
them further south along the coast to that 


settled down. 


spot at the mouth of the river Charles, 
where they planted the town of Charles- 
town, now part of the larger city of Boston. 
It was intended that this should be the 
capital of the new state, and here the 
colonists appointed Winthrop as_ their 
governor, with a court of assistants, and 
here was drawn up and signed the Covenant 
of their Church. 

But before long it became evident that 
they still had not got to the right spot for 
their purpose ; for one reason, there was 
great scarcity of water, and Winthrop 
cast about to find another site. 

It happened then that one of the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated Church and Court 
expedition came to the Governor and 
invited him to come across the river to 
the tract of land opposite, where he had 
a cottage, and where there were excellent 
springs. 

Of this man, whose name was Blackston, 
very little is known, except that he had 
been a clergyman and must have been a 
student, for it is told of him that he had 
laid out a farm on the slope of a hill and 
built a cottage to which, somehow or other, 
he had contrived to bring his books; and 
there he seems to have lived in peaceful 
solitude till the new colonists arrived. 
The Indians had called the place Shawmut, 
but he had re-christened it Tremontane, 
from the three small hills which rose from 
its shores. 

Winthrop, finding that this spot was 
indeed a good one for the future town, the 
removal took place. 

‘* Thither,’’ says the old record, ‘‘ they 
moved the government and the frame of 
the Governor’s house, then in preparation, 
and people began to build their houses 
against the winter; and this place was 
called Boston.’’ For so they re-named 
Tremontane, after the old town, from the 
regions round which, most of the leaders of 
the new colony had come. 

The settlers had no idea that this town 
would grow into such a great city, or else 
they would not have chosen a site the 
natural limits of which were so contracted. 
This place to which they had removed was 
a sort of peninsular joined to the main 


land by a narrow strip, called even now 


the Neck, though the process of filling up 
on either side which has gradually taken 
place has deprived the name of any 
meaning. On the west and south were 
ereat salt marshes, covered with water at 
high tide. Beyond these the river Charles 
divided the peninsula from the mainland, 
and on the east was the sea. The needs of 
a growing population have dyked and filled 
in the salt marshes and covered them with 
dwellings ; the tide of fashion and wealth 
have set that way, and now this is the 
most beautiful part of the city, though 
still going by its old original name of the 
** Back Bay.’’ 

The first winter was a very hard one, 


and the colonists suffered greatly. Food 


was very scarce, and even the Governor was 
seen giving ‘‘ the last handful of meal in 
the barrel unto a poor man distressed by 
the wolf at the door.’’ 

But no privations-and tribulations could 
stop the tide of emigration which now set 
in. Within the next ten years more than 
twenty thousand Puritan Englishmen fol- 
lowed Winthrop to New England. Houses 
began to rise rapidly on the slopes of the 
hills, and wharves to stretch out into the 
harbour. 

It must be borne in mind that Winthrop 
and his friends were not Separatists like 
their forerunners who settled in Plymouth, 
who first fled from persecution to Holland, 
and then later went out to America. The 
Puritans who founded Boston had no 
quarrel with Church and State as such. 
They were simply men who thought that 
England was being led away from her old 
ways of freedom and Protestantism. Here 
in the new country there was no Church 
to reform, and they were free to build up 
a new one after their own ideals. 

They did not try to copy the elaborate 
system of the English establishment, but 
proceeded to draw up their Covenant as 
the simplest and best beginning they could 
make in their new surroundings. Side by 
side with the Covenant went the order, as 
the old records have it, ‘‘ To the end that 
the body of the commons may be preserved 
of honest and good men, it was ordered and 
agreed that no man shall be admitted to 
the freedom of this body politic but such 
as are members of some of the churches 
within the limits of the same.”’ 

‘* By this act,’’ says Lodge, ‘‘ Church 
and State were not only united, but actually 
made one. Only religious men and good 
men were to be freemen and voters in the 
new commonwealth, and religion and 
goodness were determined by membership 
of the Church. Within the pale of the 
Church it was a very democratic govern- 
ment, where everyone was equal in the 
sight of God and the law. But to out- 
siders living under the government of the 
company the rule was that of a religious 
oligarchy giving to the clergy an enormous 
power both in religion and politics, which 
made them a dominating influence in the 
community for more than a century to 
come.”’ 

About this time, too, the records tell 
how another important principle was 
adopted: ‘‘It was agreed that Brother 
Philemon Pormont shal be entreated to 
become schollmaster for the teaching and 
nourtering of the children among us.’’ 
And shortly after a free school was opened 
to be maintained by public subscription. 
Some three years later the General Court 
set about the foundation of Harvard Col- 
lege. ‘‘ And thus,’’ continues Lodge, ‘* the 
Puritans, making a narrow creed the only 
test of citizenship, placed it between a 
democratic system of government and 
free schools, unaware of the profound 
contradiction. The history of the common- 
wealth is the history of the development 
of these three principles, and the final 
triumph of the two which made for freedom 
over the one which repressed all liberty 
except within its own narrow bounds.’’ 

When Winthrop brought his people to 
the shores. of Massachusetts he found 
a wilderness, Twenty years afterwards, 


‘the admirable acts of Christ : 


‘Sept. 5; 
| Ottawa, Sept. 12; Montreal, Sept, 16. 


when he died, he left in its place a fine 
thriving town, a good description of which 
is given in an old diary of that time :— 

‘“The chiefe KEdifice of this City-like 
Towne is crowded on the Sea bankes, and 
wharfed out with great industry and cost, 
the buildings beautifull and large : 
and orderly placed with comly streets, 
whose continual enlargement presages some 
sumptuous city. But now behold 
at this his 
peoples’ landing, the hideous Thickets in 
this place were such that Wolfes and 
Beares nurst up their young . . . in 
those very places where the streets are full 
of Girles and Boyes sporting up and down. 
sy Good store of Shipping is here 
yearly built. This Town is the 
very mart of the Land; French Portugalls 
and Dutch come hither for Traffique.’’ 

The next Governor was John Endicott, 
and it was during his time of office that 
trouble began to arise between the narrow 
government by creed and the spirit of 
toleration and liberty which a democratic 
commonwealth and free education had 
naturally fostered. The Puritans had not 
come to Massachusetts, as Lodge says, 
‘to obtain for everybody ‘ freedom to 
worship God,’ but to get freedom to 
worship God in their own particular way.”’ 
They maintained that they had the right 
to keep out of their commonwealth any 
people whom they thought harmful to 
their Church or State. This was all very 
well as long as the community was all of 
one mind; but presently there came 
the Baptists, and then the Quakers, and 
later on the Episcopalians, to try con- 
clusions with the Puritan system of 
repression. 

Meanwhile, the Puritan settlement had 
increased so fast, and become so important, 
that the attention of the English Govern- 
ment was attracted to it, and a sharp 
demand for the return of the Royal Charter 
was sent out to what, too late, was seen 
to have grown into an independent State. 

But the people had no idea of giving up 
their Charter; on the contrary, they were 
prepared to defend its possession with 
their lives. And, after much parleying 
and some little diplomatic playing of the 
““ waiting game’’ on the part of the 
colonists, Providence came to their aid. 
Parliament and the King found that the 
Puritans at home were likely to give them 
even more trouble just then. The point 
was waived for the time being, and the 
Puritan State was left to follow an inde- 
pendent career for another fifty years. 


He Bo; 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES IN 
CANADA. 

During the first sixteen days of Septem- 
ber, three representatives of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association—the 
Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, C. J. Street, 
and W. G. Tarrant—will be busily occupied 
in conducting religious services and 
addressing public meetings in connection 
vith several of the Unitarian Churches in 
Canada. The dates of the week-day public 
meetings are as follows, when all thres 
representatives will take part in the pro- 
ceedings :—Toronto, Sept. 4; Hamilton, 
London (Ontario), Sept. 6; 
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Sunday services will be held on Sept. 1, 
8, and 15, when one representative only 
will be at each of the foregoing places. 

The Unitarian ministers in Canada have 
written in the warmest terms of apprecia- 
tion of the arrangements made by the 
Association in sending official representa- 
tives to visit the churches. Tae Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President of the 
American Unitarian Association, writes 
that the visits will be a great help and 
encouragement, and that the plan is an 
excellent one. The Rev.W. Chynoweth Pope 
will visit, preach and lecture at Winnipeg, 
as the representative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Rev. W. 8. Barnes (Montreal), Rev. 
C. W. Casson (Ottawa), Rev. R. J. 
Hutcheon (Toronto), Rev. W. D. Smith 
(Hamilton), Rev. V. J. Gilpin (London, 
Ontario), will be glad to give ministers, 
delegates, and visitors from England any 
information or guidance in their power 
if they will make themselves known. It 
wil be advisable for visitors to present 
their certificates of membership of the 
International Council when calling upon 
Unitarian ministers in Canada or the 
United States. Everyone is doubtless 
already provided with one of these 
certificates. 


Tue snoke nuisance, culminating in 
dense fogs, is one of the recognised prob- 
lems of town life. It is hardly necessary 
to dwell on its harmful effects on the 
general health, its destruction of public 
buildings, its expensiveness in making 
necessary artificial light, disturbing traffic,. 
avd wasting time. The Hon. Rollo Russell 
put down the cost to the metropolis alone 
at £5,200,000 a year. Something has 
been done in recent years to abate the 
evil. But its cure can hardly be accom- 
plished till a more complete and economical 
combustion of fuel is established, and the 
million chimneys cease to emit each its 
contribution of waste to the general gloom. 
In a pamphlet before us it is claimed that 
by the invention of coalite the very desir- 
able reform is made practicable. 


Ir states that by a patent process coal 
can be so treated in bulk that the smoke- 
producing element can be removed, leav- 
ing an easily ignitable fuel retaining all the 
advantages and cheerfulness in burning of 
ordinary coal, but emitting no smoke. 
Coalite is to be less expensive than coal 
because the by-products removed from 
it are many and commercially valuable. 
That which is now worse than wasted, sent 
into the atmosphere to poison the air and 
obscure the sun, is to be collected and used, 


and houses and towns are to be cleaner and 


healthier. Coalite has been tested and 
found satisfactory by experts appointed 
by the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, 
which reports that ‘‘as it is absolutely 


smokeless, it considers it an efficient 
remedy for the smoke nuisance.’’? <A 
company, ‘‘Coalite, Ltd.,’’ has been 


formed to work the patent process. If 
the; results are as promised by the pam- 
phiet before us, no one, surely, will begrudge 
a moderate profit to the inventor, Mr. 
Thomas Parker, of Wolverhampton, and 
those associated with him. 


Marchant, 87, Clifton-road, 
earnestly 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 


should be as brief as wossible, and le sent in by 


Wednesday, cr Thursday Morning at latest.) 
—— 


APPEAL. 

Deptford.—The Rev. A. J. 
Peckham, §%.H,, 
appeals for funds to convey the 
children of the Deptford Sunday-school for a day’s 
trip from the slums to the country. Donations 
may be forwarded to above address, or to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. H. J. Jones, 78, Malpas-road, 
Brockley, S E. 


London: 


Accrington.—The Oxford-street Unitarian 
Free Church has lost one of its oldest members 
through the death of Mrs. Hannah Greenhalgh, 
which took place on the 4th inst., in her eighty- 
second year. Her husband, Frederick Green- 
halgh, who pre-deceased her about thirty-nine 
years, was one of the original founders of the 
congregation, and an active worker when the 
ervices were held in the Town Hall and else- 
where before the present church was built. After 
her husband’s death Mrs. Greenhalgh started a 
business of her own, and was very successful. 
She brought up two of her sons to the medical 
profession, one of whom is Dr. Handel Grecn- 
halgh, of Bury, who is also an Alderman of 
Bury Town Council, and Dr. Arihur Greenhalgh, 
medical officer of health for Accringten, who is 
a member and trustee of the Oxford-street 
Church. Three other sons also live in Accring- 
ton, and are members of the Oxford-street 
Church. The interment took place at the 
Accringtcn Cemetery on Monday, the 8th, the 
Rey. J. Islan Jones officiating. 

Ainsworth.—The avnual school sermons 
were preached on Sunday, July 7, by the Rey 
A. C. Fox, of Manchester. There were large 
congregations. The cellections amounted to 
£36 lls. 9d. 

Bootle.—The annual flower and anniversary 
services were held on Sunday, July 7, in the 
Free Church, and there were good congregations. 
In the morning the Rev. J. Morley Mills 
preached from the text, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
In the afternoon the children’s flower service 
was conducted by Mr. T. Hughes, of Hope-strect 
Church, andin the evening the Rev. J. J. Wright, 
of Atherton, preached a most helpful sermon on 
“The Sunday-school.”’ 

Bridgend.—On Sunday evening July 7, 
the Sunday-school choir rendered the ‘‘ Flower 
Service of Praise and Prayer,’’ published at 
Essex Hall. The Rev. D. G. Rees preached 
an appropriate sermon, and the flowers brought 
in for the service were afterwards sent to the 
Cottage Hospital and the Union Infirmary, 

Bridport (Farewell Presentation).—On 
Monday evening, July 1, a meeting was held in 
the Rax-lane Schools to bid farewell to the Rev. 
H. 8. and Mrs, folly on their removal to Poole, 
after a ministry of nineteen years at Bridport. 
In the absence of Mr. T. Male, the senior warden, 
through indisposition, Mr. H. 8, Suttill presided, 
and Mrs. T. A. Colfox first spoke with warm 
appreciation of Mrs. Solly’s work, especially as 
founder of the Mothers’ Meeting, and then Mrs. 
Abbott, the senior mother, presented to Mis. 
Solly a pair of silver candlesticks with an address, 
which she gratefully acknowledged. Mr. Colfox, 
following the chairman, said he had been deputed 
on behalf of the congregation to ask Mr. Solly’s 
acceptance of an address and a purse of gold, to 
which practically every member ef the congrega- 
tion had contributed. It was difficult for him to 
say what he should like to say on this occasion. 
As a congregation they had had a long roll of 
ministers of whom they had been proud, and 
this year Mr. Solly’s name would be added 
to that list, equally bonoured and respected, 
for he had maintained the traditions of those 
who had gone before, fully and entirely, 
He proceeded to speak very warmly of Mr. 
Solly’s work as their minister, and refering to 
his public work said that as inhabitants of 
Bridport they desired to thank him most warmly 
for what he had done in the town, more 
especially in regard to the literary and scientific 
institute, the general schools, the secondary 
schocls, and other educational work. He had 
also taken up the public baths, and in many 
other ways had done much to advance the 
interests of the town. The address was also in 
terms of warm and grateful appreciation, and 
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and for the cneouragement he had received, 


without which it would have been simply impos- — 


sible to have carried on the work. It had 


been work very dear to him, and it was quite true 


that he was often painfully conscious of the 
difficulties of it at times. He was glad to think 
the distance between Poole and Bridport was 
not so great but they might sometimes sce 
something of one another. A musical pro- 
gramme followed, and a very successful evening 
was brought to a pleasant close, Thlere were 
about 300 present. 

Coseley,—On Sunday, July 7, the 103th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Sunday-school 
was celebrated at the Old Meeting House. At 
tbe morning and evening services the Rev. J. A. 
Shaw, of Wolverhampton, officiated; and the 
preacher at the afternoon service was the Rey. 
I. J. Pennell, of Ebenezer Chapel, Coseley. 
Anthems and special hymns sung by the 
children enriched the services. All the congre- 
gational hymns for the services were specially 
written by the venerable pastor, the Rev 
Henry Eachus, who through continued ill-health; 
was uuvable to attend the celebration. The 
collections for the day amounted to £14 15s, 6d... 
an increase on those of last year. 

Manchester: Bradford.—The annual flower 
service was held at the Mill-street Free Church 
on Sunday, June 30, the address being given 
by the Rev. H. Dawtrey. The orchestral 
society of thirty players, and the choir, under 
the leadership of Mr. F. Whittaker, rendered 
effective music. There was a record attendance 
and collection. 

Manchester: Lower. Mosley - street.— 
Mr. Leonard Clarkson, jun., a librarian at the 
Sunday-school and devoted member of the 
congregation, recently gained his B.A. 
(Honours) degree at Manchester University, 
His success in the special study of modern 
languages has given greet pleasure to his many 
friends at Lower Mosley-street. - 

Mottram.—On Sunday evening, June 30, 
at the close of service, Mr. Irvin S windells, who has 
been chapel secretary for the past seven years, 
was presented with a marble timepiece on be- 
half of the congregation, as an express{on of 
good wishes in connection with his recent 
marriage, and of appreciation for his faithful 
services. After a few words by Mr. F. Wild 
and Mr. E. Gee, the Rev. H. Rodell Smith made 
the presentation. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—The annual pic-nic was held at Mottram 
on Saturday, July 6, and was very successful, in 
spite of the unfavourable weather, over 200 sit- 
ting down to tea. A special committes meeting 
was held immediately after tea, when the hold- 
ing of a musical festival wag approved, Mr, 
J. H. Elkin acted as leader in a ramble through 
some of the most interesting scenery of the 
district. * Near ‘‘The Hague *’ a halt was made, 
and several hymns were sung, under tke leader- 
ship of Mr. W. Woolley. At the request of tho 
President (Rev. B. C. Constable), the Rev. H. W. 
Dowson moved and Rev. W. Harrison seconded 


a cordial vote of thanks to the Mottram friends: 


for their arrangements, which was carried with 
acclamation, and to which Rev. H. B. Smith 
fittingly responded. 

Nottingham: Christ Church.—A tablet to 
the memory of Mrs. Jesse Hind, who died at 
Bordighera, on March 27, has been placed in the 
church, bearing an inscription, which after the 


name and dates has this record: ‘‘ This tablet is - 


erected by members, Sunday-school children, 
and friends of this church to commemorate their 
love for her, their admiration of her high 
character, and their appreciation of her devoted 
sympathy and helpfulness with every movement 
for the welfare of the church.” Mr. Jesse Hind 
and the otber members of his family were 
present at the unvei'ing, which was performed by 
Mrs. Mallett. The Rey. C. Sneddon, minister of 
the church, and the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
took part in the proceedings. 

Walmsley, near Bolton.—The anniversary 
services were held on Sunday, June 30, when the 
Rey. C. J. Street, of Sheffield, preached to very 
large congregations inthe afternoon and evening. 
In the morning also he gave a very helpful and 
inspiring address to the scholars, when the Rey. 
E, E. Jenkins took part at the service. 
hymns were sung by the children at each service. 
The collections amounted to £58 Ils, 9d., an 


increase on that of the last few years. 


Mr. Solly acknowledged the presentation with — ‘<i 
much feeling. Ho thank them all for the 
generous support they had always given him, 


Special | 
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OOR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

=e 
SUNDAY, July 14. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. ArtHuUR 
HURN. : . 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessr HirPERSoN, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Mr. 8S. E. Exroz, B.A. (Rhodes 
Scholar). 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGcar DarLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. Jamns HaBwoop, B.A, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Yssex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Frezsron. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. Henry Rawtines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savetn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. F. Hanxryson,. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHAries 

_ Roprgr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

J. Pace Hopes, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethna 
Green, 7, Rev. Freprertc ALLEN. - : 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 

‘3 Cuement E. Pree. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 

and 7, Rev. Frrix Tayror. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 1], Mr. W. R. 
Marspatt; 7, Mr. EDWARD CaPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 

F. W. G. Foart, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Rev. T. EH, M. 
Epwarps ; 6.30, Dr. Stenson J. Hooker. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 

, Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
Georck CrircuteEy, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
GxsorGs Carter. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McoDoweELt. 

Buaoxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGuz. 

Briacxroon, South Shore- Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bournzmovuty, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BraprorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E, CerEepic Jones, M.A. 

Bgiauton, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prarssttey Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. GrorGE STREET. 
CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smitu. 
CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30; 
_ Rey. D. Jznxin Evans. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near -Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvnver, B.A, 


11.15 


The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to piel 24 auidcen Pall the ingredients 


used in making 


CaHard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome, 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious, 


Es Zs 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDOH, W.C. 


HARROGATE, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
6.30, Rey. Joun Exzis, “God Immanent 
and Transcendent, ”’ 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuay, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren, 

Lzxzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C, 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LzicrestuR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD von PErzoLp. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WALTER Reynoups, B.A, 

Liverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Mason Bass, M.A, 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Mapstonz, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, FarQuuaARson. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. r 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAmzs Burton, M.A. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. f 

ScarporovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTtwELu Binns. 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Greon, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TeaspaLE REED. — 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. J. 

Street, M.A. LL.B. 

Sipmoura, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wi~t1aM Acar. 

SoutHEnp, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Dexta Evans. 

SourxHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30, 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
li and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxss. 

WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rev. 
Dovuagras WALMsLEy, B.A. 


IRELAND. - 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
H. Vanoz, B.D. 


WALES. 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. Joun Wm. Brown, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Capztown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMspEN BALMrForTs, 


pee REV. W. 8. KEY, formerly 
A. minister of Spain Lane Chapel, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, is spending the summer in 
England, and will be pleased to occupy any 
vacant pulpit or pulpits during his visit. In 
addition to his successful missionary and educa- 
tional work in the Southern States, which for 
several years has aroused great interest 
throughout the United States, Mr. Key is at 
the head of a prosperous English Farm Colony 
which he located in Eastern North Carolina, 
and is now making a tour of Great Britain as 
Commissioner of Immigration and Colonisa- 
tion for North Carolina. His address, while 
in England, is 80, Copley-road, Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. 


MARRIAGE. 

WoopING—TuRNER—On July 9, at the 
Unitarian Church, Newington Green, by the 
father of the bridegroom, Russell Asquith, 
eldest son of Rev. William and Mrs. 
Wooding, of 21, Douglas-road, Canonbury, 
to Mildred, youngest daughter of. Charles 
Henry Turner, Esq., of Raven’s Cliff, 
Picton, New Zealand, and niece of Frederick 
William Turner, Esq., of The Grange, 
Stoke Newington. 


DEATHS. 

CHATTAWAY.—On July 4, at her residence, 30, 
Dane’s Hill Road, Leicester, Mary, widow of 
the late Thomas Chattaway, in her 88th year. 

Mivier.—On July 5,at 31, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, 
South Hampstead, N.W., Martha, widow of 
the late John Francis Miller, of Werndee 
Hall, South Norwood, in her 81st year. 

Pinnock.—On July 3, at Hastings, Fanny 
Elizabeth Pinnock, of West Dene, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, eldest daughter of the late 
Robert Pinnock, J.P. 


THE FREE CATHOLIC IDBAL. 


OPEN BROTHERHOOD, 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF JESUS, 
AND HIS CRUCIFIXION, 
AND 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 
WITHIN EACH HEART, 
And 
JESUS’ GREATEST PARABLE, 
Of Self-Sacrifice, 

AND 
HIS EVERLASTING MIRACLE, 


Of Constant Communion. 


Southern Unitarian Association 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held in the Church of the Saviour, 
Southampton, on Wednesday, July 17th, 1907, 
at 3 p.m. The President, the Rev. C. C. Coe, 
F.R.G.S., of Bournemouth, and other ministers 
will address the meeting. 

A PUBLIC SERVICE will be held in the 
Church at 7 p.m., conducted by the Rev. H.S. 
Solly, of Bridport. The Sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Matthew R. Scott, of 
Ainsworth, Bolton. 

LUNCHEON at 1.30, tickets 2s. 

TEA at 5 o'clock, tickets 6d. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 


ee MANAGERS desire to give 
notice that they are prepared to appoint to 
an Undergraduate Scholarship of £50, open to 
Theological Students of all denominations, 
and tenable at any recognised University 
College in. the United Kingdom, as from 
October, 1907. Application must be made 
before August 3, 1907. 

Further particulars and forms of application 
of G. HAROLD CLENNELL, Esq., Secretary to 
the Presbyterian Fund, 6, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


RELAND’S INTERESTING JULY 

CLEARANCE SALE, everything imagin- 
able in high-class Irish Linenware, Tweeds, 
Muslins, Voiles, Prints, &c. Everything very 
much reduced to clear. Send for Sale 
Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ACHTING.—Comfortable three-ton 


SAILING YACHT TO LET during 
Two-berth cabin.— 


WORTH 
MARRYING. 


The thrifty woman who knows how to economise 
and manage household affairs to the best 
advantage is decidedly a woman worth marrying. 
Such a woman will be sure to favor the use of 
the ‘Dalli” Box Iron or ‘‘ Dallinette” (a smaller 
Dalli). ‘To use them is the best, most simple, and 


most comfortable way of ironing. Self-heating with 


non-inflammable fuel without noxious fumes, 
therefore no risk from fire. Healthier and safer 
than any other iron, 


The “ Dallinette” is a smaller “ Dalli.” Really 
excellent for light work and travelling. For 
general household work use the ‘ Dalli.” Having 
a larger ironing surface and greater heating 
capacity, every description of ironing can be done 
with it, 


Price of the ‘‘Dalli” 6/-, 
price of the ‘* Dallinette ” 
6/9. ‘*Dalli” Fuel §/9 per 
box of 128 blocks. Of all 
Ironmongers and Stores. If 
any difficulty apply to THe 
Dautit SMOKELESS FUEL 
Co., 4 and 6, Moor Lane, 
London, E.C, 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post free, 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBCRG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 


what he taught. 
London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departmente 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education snd Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 

pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED, a’ YOUNG DAILY 

GOVERNESS for three girls, aged 

10, 8, and 6. Unitarian preferred. Good con- 

versational French and ordinary English 

subjects—Apply, Mrs. WatLTreR SHIPMAN, 
Cleveley, Altrincham. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS de- 
sires RE-ENGAGEMENT. All usual 
subjects. Good music. P.N.E.V. methods if 
desired. Good gol eroucese ADDY L., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand. 


ULLY QUALIFIED, experienced 

GOVERNESS to Junior or Advanced 

Pupils in or near Manchester.—K. H. Smiru, 
44, Victoria-road, Victoria-park, Manchester. 


i; tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
t paaeecelan 02 LONDON BRIDGH, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chaivman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P,, 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupeu, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Crc1L GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HAgpDcastLez, RENCH. 
F.S8.1. Miss Onmp, 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 por 


cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 


withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST ¢ per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


1 10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 yearsg| 21 years, | 
710/018 4/05610421020 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 
Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum. © 


This well - a Nay and commodious Hotel S 
has passenger Li ; 


Night Porter. Telephone. _ 
3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for® 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day.f 

Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 5 


Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


‘Board and Residence, 


pepe 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarlan Church, Illustrated 


cliffe Hotel. 650 rooms, 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


eer 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Potter. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAm- 


Apartments facing the sea; 


BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 
MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.—Mrs. VicKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 


Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SoUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 


Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 


for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 


Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 


considered,” 


Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 


at the variety of food. 
Send to WARDEN for Prespectus. 


ENLEY GROVE, HENLEAGE, 


BRISTOL. 


Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its. own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by 


boat and rail to places of historical interest, 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 
3 Reception, 
6 Bedrooms, Bath h. and c., Kitchen and other 
offices, Bicycle Shed. Hasy access country and 
Terms according to length of 
tenancy ; less for Juneand July.—Miss Mace, 


a Semi-detached House. 


sea ; golf links. 


43, Newmarket-road, Norwich. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
July, September and October.—Apply, Rev. 
C. J. STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 


ERMANY.—Lovely _ part, 
air. Resident Doctor and his English 


wife, near Kreuznach and Bingen, receive 
Patients, Convalescents, any wanting rest and 
change. Delicate young people receive every 


German taught. Lovely excursions. 


Dry, mild winter. 


care. 
Cycling. Tennis. 
comforts. Terms moderate. 
Dr. ScumiTtT, Sobernheim-Nahe. 


RICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.— 


HOUSE TO LET, furnished, during 


August. Moderate terms.— Apply, Mrs. 
STREET, 4, Avenue Villas, Cricklewood, N.W. 


URE, BRACING AIR.—To be Let 
to careful tenants, a comfortable, well- 
appointed detached COTTAGE, containing 
five good rooms and hall, for the remainder of 
the summer. Ore mile from station, 30 miles 
from London. Sanitary conditions perfect ; 
good water supply. Boating and salt-water 
bathing within half a mile. Goed bicycling 
country. Terms five guineas a week, including 
good daily supply of fresh vegetables. Refer- 
ences required.—Address, Inchbonny, Wcod- 
ham Ferris, Chelmsford. 
“TYEE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda, Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
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page.—Address to Epirok, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE report of the Summer Meeting of 
the National Conference Union for Social 
Service is completed this week. The 
second of Professor Réville’s articles on 
the Ecclesiastical Situation in France, 
dealing with the Protestant churches, 
also appears; but we regret to say that 
the Carmarthen Address has still to wait 
another week. 

Tue Rev. Frank Walters has accepted 
an appointment under the Quaker Trust, 
as preacher and lecturer in Scotland for 
the three closing months of this. year. 
On Sundays he will conduct services at 
our churches, and on week evenings he will 
deliver lectures in various places as may 
be arranged. 


Tue Church of England Training Colleges 
have for many years had nearly four-fifths 
of their total revenue granted from public 
funds. Yet when Mr. McKenna insists 
that non-church students may be educated 
in them on application, it is said that grave 
injustice is done to Churchmen. On Thurs- 
day, last week, the President of the Board 
of Education had this and other reproaches 
to meet, among them that he was usurping 
the powers of the legislature, and so on. 
All this because, in addition to assisting 
all classes of the public to benefit by insti- 
tutions mainly promoted by public funds, 
he has actually provided some relief for 
parents in districts where only one school 
exists, and that a sectarian one; and, worst 


of all, he has begun to apply the law against 
schools which are unfit for children to be 
taught in. ‘‘Reprisals’’ are threatened 
when the other party comes into power; 
but few practical men are greatly affected 
by the threat. 


Lercuwortu must be a busy place just 
now. On the 19th, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury was to open the new Urban Housing 
and Homesteads Exhibition; and on the 
27th, members of the Garden City Associa- 
tion and shareholders in the First Garden 
City are to meet there and realise the 
progress already made. Cottage-building 
is now proceeding apace, and must continue 
for many months if it is to satisfy the needs 
of the new printing and binding factories. 
The population has risen to 4,000, and its 
rapid growth brings many social problems 
in its train. To mcet one of these a Girls’ 
Club has been built by the generosity of a 
friend, and will, it is hoped, be a centre for 
much social life during the ensuing winter. 
The interesting temperance experiment 
of the *‘ Skittles Inn ’’ continues to prosper. 


THE Garden City idepl is spreading, and 
spreading among practical men. The latest 
city at which a scheme has been publicly 
promoted is Leeds, where the Fearnville 
Garden Association has secured the option 
of a site at Roundhay for 500 semi-de- 
tached villas to cost not less than £300 
each. The site extends over 70 acres. 
Bungalows will be allowed. While these 
varous scheme at Leeds, Birmingham, 
Hampstead, Wolverhampton, Manchester, 
and elsewhere for Garden Suburbs are being 
promoted, it is of utmost importance that 
the promised legislation earnestly desired 
by housing reformers of all political parties 
giving local authoritics the power to 
determine the general plan of the now 
suburbs that arise around the existing 
towns, should become law. Otherwiss 
the Garden Suburb will be but an oasis in 
the desert of new buildings, and those who 
speculate in adjoining land and building 
will, as at Bournville, provide an unhappy 
contrast while gaining by the proximity of 
a better district. 

Some of the evidence which is being 
given before Sir Thomas Whittaker’s 
Committee in the House of Commons, is 
very painful reading. Mr. Graves, chief 
factory inspector, stated that in Birming- 
ham there were some 15,000 to 20,000 
homeworkers engaged in the boxing and 
carding of hooks and eyes, in the button 
trade, electro-plating, and French polishing. 
Over a thousand women were occupied 
in the first-named of these, and, working 
ten hours a day, could rarely earn more 


than from two to three shillings a week. 
In one case, a woman and five children 
only earned 2s. 7d. a week, the maximum 
earning was 4s. 3d. The same low pay- 
ment was given to some 700 other women 
employed in the button trade. The 
Inspector added that children of three 
to five years of age helped their mothers, 
and that the sanitary conditions of the 
homes was generally bad. 

THE holding of Summer Schools has now 
become a settled habit in the Society of 
Friends. During June one was held at 
Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia, in which the 
chief lectures were devoted to ‘‘ The 
Religious Message of the Bible’’ and 
““Mystic Movements in Church His- 
tory.’* At the end of the month, two 
others were held in this country, one at 
Maidstone, to which Professor R. W. 
Rogers, of Madison, N.J., the well-known 
Assyriologist, lectured on ‘‘ Creation 
Stories,’’ and ‘‘ the Story of the Flood ”’ ; 
and another at Bridport. A fourth school 
will be held, near Philadelphia, by members 
of the so-called Hicksite branch of the 
Society, at the end of August, and an 
attempt is now being made to establish 
an American ‘‘ Woodbrooke,’’ or settle- 
ment for religious study, in connection 
with the same body. These Summer 
Schools indicate the widespread interest 
which is being felt by Friends in the prob- 
lems of religious thought, and especially of 
Bible teaching in their adult and Sunday 
schools. 


Last May a miracle happened. At the 
beginning of the week the fruit trees bore 
brown and greenish buds. At the end of 
the week they were robed in bridal gar- 
ments of blossom. But for weeks and 
months the sap had been rising and dis- 
tending the cells and maturing the tissues 
which were half ready in the fall hefore. 
The swift unfolding was the culmination 
of a long process. Perhaps these nineteen 
centuries of Christian influence have been a 
long preliminary stage of growth, and now 
the flower and fruit are almost here. 
If at this juncture we can rally sufficient 
religious faith and moral strength to snap 
the bonds of evil and turn the present un- 
paralleled economic and intellectual re- 
sources of humanity to the harmonious 
development of a true social life the genera - 
tions yet unborn will mark this as that 
great day of the Lord for which the ages 
waited, and count us blessed for sharing in 
the apostolate that proclaimed it,—Pro- 
fessor Walter Rauschenbusch of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, N.Y., Conclusion 
of his ‘‘ Christianity and Social Crisis,” 
1907, 
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Dr. CAMPBELL MorGan is reported as 
saying that the world at large on the matter 


of religion is passive, unresisting, un- 
inquiring, indifferent; and, further, that 
the Church of Christ, as a whole, lacks 
emotion, enthusiasm, energy; that it is 
devoid of j joy and singing. After so serious 
a charge one is inclined to look further 
down the speech to find suggestions for a 
remedy. The remedy, it seems, is to insist 
on.these absolute verities :— 

(1) Man is wrong; he cannot help being 
wrong; he goes on being wrong whether he 
lives in the slum or the suburb, the Uni- 
versity or the penitentiary. 

(2) Jesus Christ is a perfect and absolute 
Saviour. (He adds, ‘‘ If this is not believed 
then the preacher had better clear out and 
stop preaching.’’) 

(3) In the Bible we have a record which 
is a revelation, authoritative and final. 

These, he says, are the certainties. 


Ir would, perhaps, not be labour lost to 
ask whether the preaching of these certazn- 
ties is not largely responsible for the in- 
difference of the worldly, and the lack of 
joyous emotion in the men of the Church. 
The man who, with no pretence of religious 
faith, knows what it is day by day to lead a 
clean and dutiful life may well be indifferent 
to the message which begins by telling him 
man is wrong. The man who has any 
acquaintance at all with the actual lives 
of Christian believers and with the docu- 
ments that are grouped together in the 
Bible, may well be halting and joyless if he 
has to describe the Bible as authoritative 
and final, or to declare Christ to be a 
‘* perfect and absolute’’ Saviour. May 
he not recover a sense of freedom and the 
gaiety of soul which he has lost as soon as he 
feels at liberty to honour simple human 
virtue ; when he has neither to limit Divine 
inspiration to the Bible, nor to find it in 
those pages where it happens to be con- 
-spicuously lacking; when, even in speak- 
ing of Christ,he feels no temptation to speak 
in bombastic superlatives, but is willing 
so to speak that Christ, hearing him, might 
not blush or be ashamed ? 


Dr. TownsEND, of the Methodist New 
Connexion, has recently explained in the 
Methodist Times the basis of membership 
in the group of churches to which he belongs 
Attendance at class meeting having become 
a difficult and almost impossible test of 
membership, the rule was relaxed so as to 
allow alternative methods of becoming 
attached to the church, and in 1896 the rule 
was so enlarged as to admit active members 
of Christian Endeavour Societies to mem- 
bership. Dr. Townsend believes that the 
greater latitude has worked well not only 
numerically but spiritually. “‘ As to the 
success of the Endeavour movement, there 
can be no doubt. It is the class meeting 
with new and living interest imparted to it, 
and preserves among the rising generation 
of our churches a healthy fellowship of the 
most helpful kind.” 


GLADNESS can scarcely be a solitary 
thing : the very life of praise seems choral ; 
it is more than one bounded heart can utter. 
Surely when one has once entered into the 
blissful secrets of harmony, the note seems 
to suggest the chord, to ask to be built 
up within it.—Dora Greenwell, 
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WILLASTON SPEECH DAY. 


at Willaston School. 


provided by the boys. 


quite as good as the teaching of music. 


It was with great satisfaction that we heard 
from Mr. Dowson, who took the chair in 


the regretted absence of Mr. Steinthal, 


that the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Coy- 
entry, of Sutton, has gained an open bio- 
logical scholarship at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He is the first Willaston boy 
to gain an open entrance scholarship at 
Only two such 
one was gained 
by Coventry, and the other by a Harrow 
He has done honour to his school, 
to his science teacher, Mr. Tobler, and to 
and we were glad to hear from 


one of our Universities. 
scholarships were awarded : 


boy. 


himself ; 
Mr. Dowson that the Governors had de- 


cided to give him a leaving exhibition for 


three years in recognition of his ability, 
in addition to the scholarship which he 
has gained at Magdalen. 

Mr. Dowson expressed, on behalf of the 
Governors, high appreciation of the work 
of the Headmaster and of Mr. Tobler. He 
had the firmest faith in the future of the 
school. It was an unsectarian public 
school, based on broad religious principles. 
It aimed at a free and full development 
of body, mind, and spirit, and it would be, 
he hoped, a model to many schools which 
would come after it. He mentioned the 
strong desire of the Headmaster for a school 
swimming bath, a desire heartily shared 
by the Governors, and commended the 
consideration of this need to any gener- 
ous friend of the school who may be willing 
to help it with a gift of far- -reaching 
importance. 

The Headmaster, Mr. H. L. Jones, in his 
reply, made a speech which must have 
impressed everyone by its quiet humour, 
its strong common sense, its grasp of the 
principles of the school, and its enthusiasm 
for the work. 

He spoke, of course, with much satisfac- 
tion of Coventry’s exhibition, and of the 
scientific teaching of Mr. Tobler, which had 
much to do with Coventry’s success. He 


referred to the inspection of the music of | 


the school by Dr. Walker, of Balliol College, 
the successor of Dr. Farmer. The following 
remarks from the inspector’s report must 
be quoted :—‘‘ The percentage of boys in- 
dividually taking part in it is most excep- 
tional. The teaching is excellent, and the 


average of attainment is much higher than 
Indeed, | 
I know no school which has a better general | 


that ordinarily reached in schools. 


musical atmosphere. The material avail- 


able must, of necessity, fluctuate in quality, 
but a tradition of the kind that is becoming 


rooted here is something of permanent: 
value.’’ 

The Headmaster referred to the fact 
that seven boys had entered for the higher 
certificate in the Oxford and Cambridge 


, examination, to be held in the following 


Wepnespay, July 10, was speech day 
There was a large 
gathering of parents and friends of the 
boys, and of others interested in the school. 
A’ most excellent musical programme was 
So striking and 
unusual, indeed, was the skill of the boys 
that those who do not know the work of 
the school might be excussd for wondering 
if the boys had time for anything else. 
Those who do know something of the work 
of the school are convinced, however, that 
the teaching of classics and of biology is 
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week, and spoke hopefully of the prospects 
of the candidates. He referred to the 


the Literary Society and the Scientific 
Society. He spoke of the great importance 
of the classics in a liberal education, and 


anything to do with the work of this 
school.’’ Much stress continues to be laid 
on games and on outdoor work. He was 
glad to report that one or two sporadic 
infectious cases had been at once checked. 
Epidemics had been a failure, due, he 
believed to good food, fresh air out and 
indoors,and plenty of soap and water, com- 
bined with strong precautionary measures. 
In conclusion he asked: “‘ What do we wish 
boys to have learnt at Willaston ? (1) 
His first care is his body, and neglect or 
indulgence of the body renders it unfit to 
be the tenant of the soul. (2) True know- 
ledge must be won by sweat of the brow. 
Interest must stimulate but cannot super- 
sede effort. (3) Besides body and intellect 
man has a soul. Unreasoning creed and 
dogma starves the soul, while thought and 
inquiry increases his faith. (4) Respon- 
sibility is given us for the good of our 
fellow men. It is the ideal of Willaston to 
take its place among the other public 
schools of the country in producing honest 
citizens and true sons of God. In doing 
this we believe that we shall be fulfilling 
the intentions of Philip Barker, the founder 
of the school.” 

Six new boys, we understand are coming 
up to the school in September. Willaston 
should be better known, but we believe 
that the good work being done, and the 
satisfaction felt by all the parents in its 


influence upon their boys must bear fruit — 


in time, and that this school, under Mr. 
Jones, with the valued help of his wife and 
the teaching staff, will have a growing and 
a lasting success. 


ee 


Tue London Fabian Society will open a 
Summer School on July 27, at the village of 
Llanbedr, near Harlech, and seven miles 
from Barmouth. They have secured an 
old and roomy mansion called Pen-yr- 
Allt, with accommodation for about forty 
guests, and among the distinguished 
Fabians who will visit the place and lecture 
are Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
Mr. Hubert Bland, and the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. Dr. Lawson Dodd, of Tunbridge 
Wells, has been actively engaged in its 
organisation. Others besides socialists will 
be admitted to residence and non-residents 
may attend lectures. 


ProvinciAL ASSEMBLY oF Non-Sus- 
SCRIBING MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS 
oF LonpDoN AND THE SoutTH-HAsTERN 
Countiges.—London, July 10, 1907. The 
Rev. David Fowler Stewart, M.A., of 
Felix Villa, Tonbridge, who desires to enter 
the ministry in this province, has satisfied 
the Advisory Committee of this Assem- 
bly as to his character and personal fitness. 
|Signed: W. Blake Odgers, chairman ; 
James Harwood, secretary. Note.—All 
matters other than character and personal 
fitness are left for the sole consideration of 
each individual congregation, ; 


flourishing condition of the Debating Society, 


said, with emphasis, “‘ The classics will not — 
take a second place here as long as I have © 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION 
IN FRANCE. 


IJ.—Tur Protestant CHURCHES, 


Ir the Roman Catholic Church did not 
accept the regulations of the Law of 
Separation, the little Protestant flock in 
all its: varieties has tried to comply with 
them. But here the internal divisions. of 
Protestantism rendered the work so intri- 
cate that even the French Protestants are 
often at a loss to make out what is the 
present state of their organisation. How 
shall IJ, then, make it clear to our foreign 
friends 2 

Even before the separation, there were 
different Protestant Churches in France :— 
(1) The Reformed Presbyterian or ancient 
Calvinistic Churches, by far the most 
numerous; (2) the Lutheran Church, or 
Liglise de la Confession d’Augsbourg, which 
was recognised by the State as well as the 
Reformed Churches; (3) several little 
groups of Free Churches, like the Union 
of Free Evangelical Churches, the Baptist, 
the Methodist Churches, and others of 
no importance. The churches mentioned 
under No. 3 had no connection with the 
State. They were already separated ; they 
had thus nothing else to do than to suit 
their existing organisation to the practical 
regulations of the Law of Separation. 
The Lutheran Church, with its two synodal 
circumscriptions of Paris and of Montbé- 
liard (near Belfort and Basel) and its 
general synod at the head, was able to 
maintain the whole machinery of its organ- 
isation, because there was a spirit of toler- 
ance which united the orthodox and the 
liberal. members in the same communion. 
They had only to accommodate their 
statutes to the new legal situation. 

But with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches it was another matter. Legally 
they were one body, but really since 1873 
there were two; the orthodox or synodal 
churches and the liberal churches. The 
‘Government did not recognise that division, 
and continued to regard all the Reformed 


- Churches as one denomination. 


When the Bill of Separation was to be 
voted, there was a strong impulse through- 
out the public to secure the union of all 
Reformed Protestants in one and the same 
organisation. It seemed greatly preferable 
for such a small Protestant minority in a 
Catholic country not to divide itself once 
for all, nor to waste its means and strength 
in competition. I have no doubt that 
most of the Reformed Protestants wished 
that some attempt might at least be made 
in that direction, especially that a General 
Assembly of representatives of all the 
Reformed Churches might. be called to- 
gether to deliberate on the ways and means 
for a possible single organisation. But 
the leaders of the orthodox party did not 
desire such a union. The orthodox Re- 
formed Churches had already. a complete 
synodal organisation—-with district synods 
and a general synod, with a compulsory 
confession of faith; it seemed to them 
unfaithful and unpractical to imperil 
their own house by ccnsulting a general 
assembly of all the Reformed Churches. 
But a large minority of their own General 
Synod was favourable to the union plans, 
and at the session of Reims, in 1905, it was 
decided by a majority of one voice that 
the General Assembly should be summoned 


hsame towas (for instance: 


after the separation, without prejudice 
to the existing private organisations. 
Even this decision was too bold for the 
leaders. The board, on which they had 
a majority, interpreted the vote so that 
the General Assembly should be called 
together only when the separation had 
been realised, 7.¢., when the Reformed 
Churches would have been reorganised, 
and that it would have to deliberate only 
on the opportunity of a confederation of the 
separately organised groups of Reformed 
Churches. Meanwhile they worked hard 
at the re-organisation of the orthodox group 
according to the regulations of the Separa- 
tion Bill; a great deal of money was 
gathered amongst the rich members of 
the orthodox churches, and at the synods 
of Orléans (1906), of Montpellier (January, 
1907), the separate organisation of the 
Umon nationale des Lglises  refornées 
évangéliques was sanctioned. And now at 
a synod of Paris (May, 1907) this orthodox 
Union invited the gether Reformed organ- 
isations to hold a General Assembly, where 
the separate organisations would be repre- 
sented—and not directly the churches 
themselves—to debate on what points they 
could work together. 

The Liberal churches from the beginning 
had declared themselves in favour of the 
union of all the Reformed Churches, and 
they made many concessions for that 
purpose (Liberal Synod of Montpellier, 
November, 1905). But when it became 
unquestionable that the orthodox group 
had decided to repel any kind of common 
organisation, they were obliged by prac- 
tical needs to work out their own govern- 
ment, with district synods and a general 
synod. Intending to make it clear that 
they wished ae to create a dogmatic 
group, but a liberal and tolerant one, they 
chose the name of L£glises réformées 
umes. 

But this is not the end. Amongst the 
minority. of the orthodox group the 
strange interpretation of the vote of the 
synod at Reims by the leading board, 
together with many other causes, pro- 
voked such grievances that a part of 
them decided to turn aside from the group 
and to appeal to all reformed Protestants of 
France, to constitute on a broad evangelical 
platform a large body of Christians, above 
and beyond all party spirit (en dehors 
et au dessus des partis). These union men, 
whose leader-is the pastor of Rouen, 
Wilfred Monod, recently elected minister 
at the church of the Oratoire in Paris, 
invited all those who shared the same prin- 
ciples to the meetings of Jarnac (October, 
1906), and there they laid the ground- 
work of the Umon des Eglises réformées, 
which held its constitutional synod at 
Paris, some days ago (June 1907). Here, 
also, there will be district synods and 
a general synod, so that we shall have 
henceforth three different kinds of district 
synods, and three different general synods 
of the Reformed Churches in France ; 
those of the Union nationale des Eglises 
réformées évangeéliques (orthodox), those of 
the Eglises réform es wnies (liberal), and 
those of the Union des Eglises reformées 
(of no party). And, as all these synods 
have their meetings sometimes in the 
Montpellier, 
liberal synod in 1905; orthodox, 1907), one 
does not know what organisation is meant, 


unless you mention the exact titles and the 
exact dates. 

There is still another cause of confusion. 
The men of Jarnac, or of the Union des 
Eglises réformées, claim to be above all 
party spirit. They have appealed to all 
reformed Protestants, who pursue. the 
same aim and profess the same principles 
of faith and liberty on an evangelical basis. 
They profess thus the same ecclesiastical 
principles as the liberals, although many of 
them have not quite the same theological 
opinions. So it has happened that a 
great many of the Liberal churches have 
given their adhesion to the group of Jarnac. 
At present more than half the churches of 
the Union des Eglises réformées are already 
also adherents of the Hglises réformées umes. 

It would have been much more logical 
to amalgamate the two organisations; 
but then, the men of Jarnac, who intend 
to be of no party at all, would have seemed 
to go over to the liberal party. Now 
many of them have still prejudices against 
the liberals. Moreover, they think that 
they would recruit no new members 
amongst the moderate orthodox churches 
of the Eglises réforinces évangéliques, if they 
could be said to have united their cause 

with that of the liberals. 

But practical reasons will oblige the two 
organisations of the Union des Kglises 
réformées and of the Eglises réformées wmies 
to associate together before long, so that 
there will remain only two distinct de- 
nominations of the Reformed Churches, one 
with a dogmatical basis with about two- 
thirds of the churches, and another with an 
evangelical undogmatic basis gathering 
one-third of the churches, amongst which 
indeed will be many of the most important. 

The General Assembly of representatives 
of all the Reformed Churches will not meet, 
because the orthodox party has not 
accepted its principle. But there will 
probably be a conference of representatives 
of the different organisations to strengthen 
the federation of the different Protestant 
denominations, already existing, and to 
concentrate all the Protestant forces for 
the defence of the common cause, without 
any interference in the government of the 
denominations themselves. I feel sure 
that the cause of union between Protes- 
tants will make progress in the near 
future. 


Paris. JEAN REVILLE. 


Amone the American ministers who are, 
or are about to be, in this country this 
summer may be mentioned the following 
—all of them friends of repute amongst 
Unitarians on this side :—The Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, of Arlington-street, 
Boston, one of the Executive Committee 
of the International Congress; the Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen, of Fairhaven, Mass., who 
is to preach at Essex Church, Kensington, 
on Sunday; the Rev. G. W. Kent,: of 
Providence, Rhode Island, who is to preach 
at Newport, Monmouth; and the Rev. 
W. R. Lord, of Rockland, Mass. Among 
the arrivals in August we look for the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, on his way to open the 
Keighley Library and to receive-his doctor’s 
degree from the Yorkshire University ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Cressy, who is to officiate 
at Effra-road, Brixton, during September. 
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JUDAISM.* 


Tus is one of a series of small hand- 
books on ‘‘ Religions Ancient and Modern,” 


and it differs from most of the other mem- 


bers of the series in this particular, that 
it is written by an adherent of the religion 
described init. The author explains, in the 
preface, that ‘‘ he is himself a Jew, and 
thus is deeply concerned personally in 
the matters discussed in the book. The 
reader must be warned to keep this fact in 
mind throughout. On the one hand, the 
book must suffer a loss of objectivity ; 
but, on the other hand, there may be 
some compensating gain of intensity. The 
author trusts, at all events, that, though 
he has not written with indifference, he has 
escaped the pitfall of undue partiality.” 
The book itself well bears out the promise 
of the preface. The reader feels at once 
that he is under the guidance of a man 
who has first-hand knowledge of his 
subject, and a knowledge not merely 
gained by study, but developed from per- 
sonal experience, his own and that of his 
ancestors. 

The Judaism described is that of the 
Hebrew race since the Christian era, though 
it really dates from the reorganisation after 
the Babylonian exile, and the true founder 
of it was Ezra (p.c. 444). The writer is 
not concerned with pre-exilic Judaism ; 
but he points out that post-exilic Judaism 
took over ‘‘a syncretism of the whole of 
the religious experiences of Israel ’’ in the 
past, from the earliest times down to the 
exile. Nothing that had come down was 
rejected. The ancient literature contained 
much which in itself was not in accord 
with the highest and best ideas of the 
post-exilic Judaism; but all was taken 
over, and was interpreted in the light of the 
later ideas. ‘‘ Like the Bourbon,’’ says 
our author, ‘‘ the Jew forgets nothing; but 
unlike the Bourbon, the Jew is always 
learning.’’ And he goes on to add that 
‘** But for St. Paul’s attitude of hostility 
to the Law, but for the deep-seated con- 
viction that the Pauline Christianity was a 
denial of the Jewish monotheism, the Jew 
might have accepted much of the teaching 
of Jesus as an integral part of Judaism.’’ 
Which is true enough; but it seems to 
show that there are some things which not 
even thetolerant spirit of Judaism can 
assimilate. Contradictions there were, and 
are in plenty, in Jewish religious belief ; 
and there never has been a self-consistent 
system of Jewish theology—a fact which 
does not trouble the Jew, so long as he can 
somehow fit those contradictions into 
his general scheme of life. 

Of post-exilic Judaism, the predominant 
type is Pharisaism, for that alone survived 
the two great shocks of the fall of Jerusalem 
with the destruction of the Temple, and the 
revolt of Bar Coch’ba. The Sadducees 
perished with the Temple, for whose cor- 
ruptions, as denounced by Jesus, they and 
not the Pharisees were mainly responsible. 
The EHssenes were not unrepresented in the 
age after the final destruction of the 
Jewish State, but their influence was 
seldom more than that of an individual 
here and there. The Pharisees were the 
main stock, and from them has proceeded 


* “Judaism.” By Israel Abrahams, M.A., 
Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in 
the University of Cambridge. (Constable & Co., 
1907. 1s, net.) 
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seldom vouchsafed to the Christian out- 
sider. And for the sake of the same 
Christian outsider I would add what a 
modern Jew conceives to be the sum and 
substance of his religion; but the passage 
is too long to quote. It will be found on 
pp. 37, 35, and is taken from a tract 
entitled ‘‘ Essentials of Judaism,’’ by 
N. S. Joseph, and issued in London by 
the Jewish Religious Union. 

There is matter in every one of our 
author’s chapters upon which I should 
like to comment, if space allowed, or 
if I thought that the readers of the 
InquIrER would’ be interested in them. 
For those who are interested, the book 
itself, to be had for the very modest 
price of one shilling, will be better than 
any comments of mine. They will find in it 
chapters on ‘‘ Articles of Faith,’’ ‘* Some 
Concepts of Judaism,’’ ‘‘ Some Observances 
of Judaism’’ (in which there is no 
mention, so far as J can see, of the dis- 
tinctive sign of the covenant), ‘‘ Jewish 
Mysticism,’’ ‘‘ Eschatology,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Survival of Judaism.’’ The last gives 
our author’s version of the Messianic 
hope. ‘‘ Amid all its trust that the long 
travail of centuries cannot fulfil itself in 
Israel’s annihilation, amid all its particu- 
larism, there soars aloft the belief in the 
day when there will be no religions, but 
only Religion, when Israel will come to- 
gether with other communions or they 
with Israel. . Modern Judaism 
claims no finality but what is expressed in 
that hope. ... Modern Jews think 
that in some respects the Rabbinic Judaism 
was an advance on the Biblical; they think 
further that their own modern Judaism 
is an advance on the Rabbinic. Judaism, 
as they conceive it, is the one religion with 
a great history behind it which does not 
claim the religious doctrines of some 
particular moment in its history to be 
the last word on religion. It thinks that the 
last word is yet to be spoken, and is inspired 
with the confidence that its own continte 
ance will make that last word fuller and 
truer when it comes, if it ever does come.’’ 

So, Israel also, even in these latest 
days, is ‘‘ saved by hope.’’ 

R. T. HeRForp. 


the whole of what Judaism has since 
become. Our author notices, with ap- 
proval, the suggestion of Professor Burkitt, 
that the fall of the Temple may have 
** produced within Pharisaism a moral 
reformation, which drove the Jew within, 
and thus spiritualised Judaism.’’ Burkitt 
made this suggestion in order to account 
for the difference between the Pharisee as 
shown in the Gospels and the Pharisee as he 
appears in the Talmud. The suggestion, 
whether well-founded or not, is a vast im- 
provement on that harsh judgment which 
condemns the Pharisees as always and 
everywhere hide-bound pedants and 
unspiritual formalists. The Pharisees, of 
course, were those who worked out to its 
fullest extent the principle of nomism in 
religion. The Torah, to the Pharisee, was 
the full and final expression of the will of 
God. And as being embodied in a series 
of precepts it might be called Law, as it 
usually is. But law does not fully repre- 
sent what the Pharisee meant by the 
Torah. He was not content to obey the 
precept merely as the expression of an 
external authority ; he sought always to get 
to the meaning and intention of the pre- 
cept, as an expression of the mind of God, 
who gave it. He obeyed the precept be- 
cause he owned God as perfectly good and 
desired above all things to do His will. 
And not only so, but as our author points 
out, the Pharisee ‘‘ identified this im- 
posed Law with the law which his own 
moral nature posited. ... The Law was 
in large part a correspondence to man’s 
moral nature.”’ 

The natural consequence of applying 
the principal of nomism to religion, is the 
multiplication of rules, and the casuistry of 
subtle distinctions; and our author 
candidly admits that to some extent 
Judaism suffered, through the placing on 
the same level of obligation the ritual and 
the moral precepts. ‘‘ It is possible,’’ he 
says, ‘* to find in co-existence ritual piety 
and moral baseness. Such a combination 
is ugly ; and people do not stop to think 
whether the baseness would be more or less, 
if the ritual piety were absent. But it is 
the fact, that, on the whole, the Jewish 
codification of religion did not produce 
the evil results possible or even likely to 
accrue ’’ (p.21). And elsewhere he makes 
the acute remark (p. 69), “‘ But in discussing 
Judaism, it is always imperative to discard 
all @ priort probabilities. Judaism is the 
great upsetter of the probable. Analyse 
a tendency of Judaism and predict its logical 
consequences, and then look in Judaism 
for consequences quite other than 
these. Over and over again things are not 
what they ought to be. The sacrificial 
system should have destroyed spirituality ; 
in fact, it produced the Psalter, the hymn- 
book of the second Temple. Pharisaism 
ought to have led to externalism ; in fact, it 
did not, for somehow excessive scrupulosity 
in rite and pietistic exercises went hand 
in hand with simple faith and religious 
inwardness. So, too, the expression of 
ethics and religion as Law ought to have 
suppressed individuality; in fact, it 
sometimes gave an impulse to each indi- 
vidual to try to impose his own concepts, 
norms, and acts, as a Law upon the rest.’’ 
I have given that long passage because it 
throws so much light upon the inner 
aspect of Judaism, a light which is very 


HENRY KELSEY WHITE.* 


WHEN our friend and brother, Henry 
Kelsey White, passed away, less than a year 
ago, we felt that there was lost to our 
churches a minister of exceptional enthu- 
siasm, large ability, and unusual promise. 
Particularly in his later work at Ashton- 
under-Lyne he gave evidence of zeal, 
courage, fidelity, and determination which 
seemed to make certain the future welfare 
of his congregation. His Ashton friends are 
taking steps towards the preservation of his 
memory in connection with their new 
church ; and all his friends will find a way 
for themselves. Whatis likely to be his best 
tangible memorial is the little volume just 
published by his friend Mr. Tutin, of Hull— 
for whom he edited several interesting 
anthologies of seventeenth century poets— 
and edited by another friend, Mr. Lionel S. 
Birch, of Urmston. The work of Kelsey 


* Essays and Poems, by Henry Kelsey White. 
Edited by Lionel 8, Birch. Published by J. R. 
Tutin, Albert- avenue, Hull. With Prefatory 
Memoir, pp. xi—100, 2s. net. 
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White, apart from that of his ministry, was 
considerable, in quality, if not in quantity, 
and of the manuscript material left behind 
Mr. Birch has brought together in a 
neat book of a hundred pages what he 
regards as the best and ripest portions, such 
as fully merit publication, and should win 
appreciation ‘‘ not only among those who 
knew the writer, but in a wider circle of 
literature lovers.’? These consist of three 
papers on Shakespearean subjects, one on 
‘* Literature and Social Progress,’’ and 
thirty poems, including ten sonnets. The 
essays witness to a considerable depth of 
reading, and contain, even where the 
material is somewhat fragmentary, good 
suggestions on certain aspects of Shakes- 
peare’s genius, and here and there a passage 
of arresting force and beauty; the fuller 
essay, of which we have given the title, 
is very indicative of the wealth of its sub- 
ject and a good contribution to it. Of 
the poems, we like best the sonnet-para- 
phrase of a passage of Lessing and most of 
the fine lines of ‘‘ Passed,’’ an elegy on 
the death of Tennyson. The blank-verse 
pieces are well-sustained, and have not 
a few sections of great beauty, of plaintive- 
ness of feeling and clearness of description. 
As one closes the book, the sadness of the 
thought of rich promise cut off on the very 
threshold of attainment lies heavily upon 
one. How much for us and for many might 
have been ! 

The issue of this book is limited to £00 
copies, for it has not been intended as a 
marketable thing, but chiefly as a simple 
memorial, a little treasure some of his 
friends may wish to keep. It has for 
frontispiece an excellent portrait. 

W. C. Hatt. 


ment which are incident to the use of words 
as vehicles of the Spirit ; and this may be 
illustrated by his own remarks on the 
personality of Christ. ‘‘ Neither before 
nor since his time has such a Son of God 
appeared, and the marvel is that as we 
progress from stage to stage towards God 
and find out the way of pleasing Him, we 
may even hear the Master’s whisper : 
‘Have I been so long among you and among 
your churches, and ye have not listened, 
though I told you that at first?’ .. 
No more inspiring gospel can be conceived 
—at least, as yet, though I think that this is 
one of those ideals which is never super- 
seded except in the knowledge of details as 
they grow—than this of working among 
mankind with God, in Christ’s steps and 
name, till we are allone.’’ And, for beauti- 
ful though somewhat elusive writing, take 
this from the closing paragraph: ‘‘ And 
one by one, no two alike in their ideals and 
their personalities, all reach the veil of 
death and pass in silence through. There 
at least all seem to expect to be alone with 
God. Falstaff called upon Him, and Mis- 
tress Quickly, under her roéle of hostess, 
admitted that she would do so at the proper 
time. It is no dishonour to the Creator 
that we leave His earth with some reluc- 
tance, however weary we may be—the 
sunsets and the birds, the flowers and fruit 
and stars, the poetry and science, the sweet 
companionship of home! But those that 
know their Father, from their very thank- 
fulness for earth, expect from His hand 
some better thing at least, and, first, some- 
thing of satisfaction for those who missed 
it here.’’ (Constable, 5s. net.) 
W. WHITAKER. 
Broken Shells Gathered on the Shores of 
Thought, by F. T. Mott, author of ‘‘ The 
Benscliff Ballads,’? and other books not 
unknown to some of our readers, is a 
little collection of suggestive fragments of 
thought dedicated ‘‘ to all who prefer the 
contemplation of beauty and the earnest 
pursuit of goodness to the farce and frivol 
of society.’’ It contains both prose and 
verse. Here is the first fragment: ‘‘ If 
any man would buy Wisdom let him pay 
for it with Love; or Peace, let him ex- 
change for that rare pearl the gauds and 
trappings of Luxury. If any would re- 
joice, let him open the eyes of his soul 
and be thankful. There is no joy like that 
which waits upon Thankfulness, which is 
true worship, and lifts a man into the 
very presence of his God.’’ The second 
is in verse :— 
‘* O World that art so fair and true, 
My heart leaps out with joy between 
The lovely over-arching blue 
And thy sweet floor of green. 
* * * x 


SHORT NOTICES 


A Plain Man’s Faith brings us in contact 
with a strongly religious personality—an 
anonymous author—whom many readers 
will be glad to meet. His somewhat remote 
manner will indeed be an obstacle to his 
influence, for, like other writers of the pre- 
sent moment, he has steeped himself in a 
literary culture that has made him fastidi- 
ously averse to the common handling of 
religion. And in thinking to arrive at 
theological {results without theology (a 
common phase with those who consider 
themselves ‘‘ plain men’’) he arrives, not at 
clarity, but merely at an uncertainty of 
emphasis on points where we want to be 
sure of his meaning. He is all in favour of 
literary and spiritual interpretations of 
religion as opposed to crude, dogmatic 
statements. His plea for an all-compre- 
hensive Church will find a ready welcome 
in our own denomination, while he will 
appeal more effectively than we can do at 
present to the larger Christian communities, 
because he isso genuinely in touch with the 
living Christian consciousness which they 
preserve in spite of their dogmas. He 
appeals for more honest speech. ‘‘ It is 
indisputable that to save some poor old 
woman’s peace, to prevent some youthful 
doubt, to buttress, as they think, some 
manly faith, the real working of the Holy 
Spirit, the true teaching of our Lord and 
Saviour, the clear purpose of our God and 
Father, are kept back by those who know 
these things.’’ He handles in a fresh and 
suggestive way the mystery and entangle- 


** Here I stand beneath this bower 

Of ivy sprays and budding rose. 
Heaven breaks upon my soul ! The Power, 

The Love, the Beauty round me closed!” 
Mr. Mott is a thorough-going optimist, and 
his determinism, which in former days he 
has often championed in these columns, 
bears him calmly over many rough places of 
moral stress. Thus of God he says: ‘‘ He 
is the One only Spirit of the universe, and 
in that universe is no evil, no wrong, no 
backsliding, no degeneration.’? And, 
again; ‘‘We call one man good and another 
wicked. But to the eye of God they are 
all beautiful, and the small variations only 


speaker ; 


make the total beauty or the garden richer 
and more perfect.’’ 
quite appear to us in that guise, nor do 
we think that it is merely ‘‘ sentiment ”’ 
that is on the side of freedom in the matter 
of human responsibility and the unfolding 
moral life of man. 


Human life does not 


(Gay & Bird, ls. net.) 
Mr. J. R. Brarn’s Secret Fancies of a 


Business Man will only come as a revelation 
to those who sceptically divide between the 
poet and the practical life. 


For many a 
year the author of these verses has been 
known as a careful writer and a forceful 
it needed but these pages to 
prove that, to his other gifts, is added that 


of a sensitive feeling for rhythm and an 


ear for true rhyme. Gentleness, shrewd- 
ness, noble thought and honest humour 
mark out his pieces from the dull average 
of verse writing. He shows his skill in 
many modes and sings in many keys; but 
the dominant spirit is that of a true manly 
nature, devout and earnest one while, 
playful another. Manchester may not be 
Parnassus, but a mill evidently flows that 
way; and we expect the author’s many 
friends will become more numerous now 
he also is found among poets. (Sherratt 
& Hughes, pp. 107, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tue reprint of the late Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe’s Hvstorie Notes on the Old and New 
Testaments is more than an act of filial 
piety. Although the work was written 
half a century ago, and that half century the 
most fertile in Biblical research, its inde- 
pendent and sagacious spirit commends it 
still to serious attention. The fact is, that 
the author, while pursuing his own lines of 
investigation, was in many of his critical 
conclusions on the right track, and so far 
ahead of the rank and file of commentators 
that many of them are not up to him yet. 
Two types of reader will probably appres 
ciate the book most—the unlearned, who is 
making his first venture into open-eyed 
study of the Scriptures, and the man of 
scholarly mind who is most competent to 
add the corrections and_ supplements 
necessary to bring it abreast of the latest 
science. There is certainly a great store 
of acute observation and reasonable inter- 
pretation in these pages. The hand which 
has added paragraphs here and there, 
judging by the marks of parenthesis, 
has done good service in a modest way. 
(Elliot Stock, pp. 312, price 6s.) 

An Exposition of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
by the late William Kelly, edited, with 
additions, by E. E. Whitfield, contains 
little that is fresh or valuable. Neither the 
author nor the editor shows any sympathy 
with modern exegetical views and methods, 
and, referring to these in the preface, the 
editor exclaims, ‘‘May God deliver us from 
the present widespread apostasy!’’ (Elliot 
Stock, 5s. net.) 

Me and Myn, by S. R. Crockett, is an 
amusing, pleasant, idle tale, in which those 
who appreciate the romance of stamp- 
collecting will find a special interest. 
(Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

The Case for Women’s Suffrage, edited by 
Brougham Villiers, contains contributions 
by Mrs. Fawcett and Mr. Keir Hardie, and 
a number of well-known champions of the 
cause, including Florence Balgarnie, Eva 
Gore-Booth, Margaret McMillan, and Chris- 
tabel and Emmeline Pankhurst. As an 
appendix two speeches of Mr. I. Zang- 
will’s are given, at the Exeter Hall demon- 
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order that one of the chief churches should 
be granted for the holding of Episcopalian 
services, a proceeding that was regarded 
with intense dislike by even the most moder- 
But not only were they shocked by 
the spectacle of an English church service 
in one of their own meeting-houses,. for 
presently some one was married with the 
aid of the English prayer-book, whereas 
till now marriage among the colonists had 
been made into a purely civil rite, and their 


strations on February 9 and March 8. 
(Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.) 

A View of Life. By Margaret KH. | 
Thomas.—The various papers of which 
this little volume is composed are marked 
by deep religious feeling, and by much 
beauty of thought and expression. Some 
of them have obviously been suggested 
by the writer’s experience as a nurse, 
and they may all be said to be reminiscent, 
more or less, of vigils in the sick chamber, 
where the heart is chastened and the mind 
naturally looks upon things sub specie 
eternitatis. The author is painfully con- 
scious of the social evils of the time, of 
‘* the ever-increasing irony of silk and rags, 
of brightness and squalor,’’ of *‘ the prob- 
lems which one may never solve but which 
it seems cowardly to drop’’; and she 
insists on the need of personal effort and 
sacrifice, on each one doing his or her best 
to bring about the realisation of God’s 
kingdom on earth. (Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. 
net.) J.M. C. 


COLONIAL BOSTON. 


AL through the time of the Common- 
wealth the colonists were left very much 
to themselves, but with the Restoration it 
soon became evident that a new state of 
things was approaching. The new Govern- 
ment viewed with rising anxiety, and some 
jealousy, the attitude of independence 
and assurance which these hitherto insig- 
nificant colonies were beginning to assume. 

King Charles and his ministers began 
to manifest their intention to take a 
much more effective control over their 
* domestic affairs, and one pretext after an- 
other was seized upon for pressing the 
claims of the Crown. Since the earlier 
attempts of this kind the colonists had 
suffered severely in long contests with 
their Indian neighbours, and besides this 
there were among them a growing class of 
rich and prosperous people who were 
disinclined to any course which involved 
disturbance, and who, though they still held 
to their religious and political opinions, 
were perhaps a little tired of the extreme 
severity and dulness of life under Puritan 
rule. 

With this condition of things among them 
the colonists were no match for the Home 
Government, and as the latter pressed 
its claims they receded step by step, until 
in 1686 the precious charter was relin- 
quished, and a new, royal governor ap- 
peared to show that the old system was at 
an end. 

One of the chief points of the religious 
system of the Puritans was the combina- 
tion of great religious devotion with a total 
absence of all outward ceremonial. Ritual 
and set prayers were abhorred by them, 
and until now they had been able to keep 
all signs of such things out of their city. 

The Puritan government had made 
life restricted and uncomfortable for all 
those unfortunate people who, though they 
lived under its jurisdiction, did not fall into 
line with Puritan ideas of what a church 
should be. But in spite of discouragement, 
there were an increasing number of such 
people, and among them not a few Episco- 
palians whom the authorities had allowed 
latterly to hold services in a part of the 
Town House. Now the first thing the new 
governor did was to make a peremptory 
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dead buried in solemn silence; and then 
the governor proceeded to intrude into the 
Puritan calendar various Popish holidays, 
with all sorts of worldly sports, and it was 
no wonder that even those best disposed to 
the new rule should protest and feel 
wounded in their tenderest feelings. 

Under the old charter, Boston had 
grown from a scattered settlement on the 
edge of a wilderness into a flourishing 
town; it now increased rapidly, and in 
1760 had twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
and was quite the largest and most pros- 
perous town on the continent, and known 
in England as the most important town 
in the British colonies. It still had an 
English look, its streets were called by 
English names, the materials of some 
of the houses had even been brought over 
from England and the people loved to plant 
English trees and flowers in their gardens. 

The town made a fine show in those days, 
as it spread itself out from the harbour’s 
edge, while down on the shore, as befitted 
a town that got its prosperity largely by 
seafaring was a fine wharf called the Long 
Wharf, of which the inhabitants were very 
proud, crowded with great warehouses. 
From this ran the principal street, called 
King-street, afterwards to be re-christened 
with. Republican fervour, State-street, and 
at its head stood the Town House, one 
of the few pre-revolutionary buildings 
standing now. In it, all Government affairs 
were transacted, and its history is full of 
exciting incidents. From the balcony the 
news of the Declaration of Independence 
was read, and here the constitution of the 
State was planned. From its windows 
Washington received an ovation from the 
people and reviewed a long procession. 

Until then, the roof was adorned with 
carved figures of the Lion and the Unicorn. 
These were torn down and burnt in the first 
year of independence; but when, in later 
years, the old place was restored, the 
city fathers, feeling that they could afford to 
indulge their antiquarian tastes without 
compromising Republican independence, 
had copies made of these old heraldic 
animals. and placed them on the. roof 
again, where they may gladden the eyes of 
the traveller to this day. 

Faneuil Hall is another relic {of those 
colonial days, and the scene of many a 
patriotic outburst of feeling. It used to be 
called the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty,’’ and to-day 
is always used for any gatherings of citizens 
in times of public excitement. It is for- 
bidden by the city charter to be sold or 
leased and is never let for hire, but can be 
obtained on the application of a certain 
number of citizens for public meetings. On 
its roof is a gilded grasshopper, supposed 
to be taken from the arms of the French- 
man who gave the building to the town, 
but in reality copied from that on the top of 
our own Royal Exchange in London. 

Still another building: of note. is the 
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Province House, where all 
governors lived in turn. It was a fine 


large house set round with lawns and trees,- 


and over the doorway were the British 
arms. But all its glory has departed from 
it. Only some of its walls are standing, and 
though there is its old name, Province 
House, still on its front, it decorates a 
common lodging-house up a shabby back 
street. 

In the early days there had been few 
rich and no poor, but now differences had 
grown more marked, and the existence of a 
poor-house showed less welcome changes. 
But there were other and pleasanter evi- 
dences of the march of progress. The 
number of school houses had increased 
too, and the influence of the Puritan’s 
faith in education showed itself in the 
unusual number of printing presses in the 
town, and, indeed, at a time when in all 
Virginia there was only one printing press, 
in Boston there were already five! Besides 
this there were already several newspapers, 
and some periodical publications. In 
fact, one of the most interesting survivals 
of colonial times is known to-day as the 
‘* Qld Corner Book Store.’’ It stands at 
the junction of Washington and School 
streets, and any one reading the list of its 
successive owners since its erection in 1712, 
will find the names therein of many an 
honoured Boston citizen. It has for gener- 
ations been the centre of the intellectual 
life of the town, and is regarded by all 
the Bostonians with a veritable feeling 
of affection. 

To us the most interesting relic of the 
colonial days of Boston is the King’s 
Chapel. It was erected by the first royal 
governor—he who so greatly offended the 
stiff old Puritan citizens, by demanding 
the use of one of their own churches; and 
here he and his successors attended the 
services of the English church as long as 
there was any royal governor. It is a 


}quaint old place, and though mainly re- 


built, it keeps its old appearance, and, in 
fact, reminds one very much of some of 
our own old London city churches. They 
show you the place where the governor’s 
pew used to stand and point out the organ 
emblazoned with the royal cypher, and in 
the pulpit I believe is the old prayer-book 
King George himself presented to the 
chapel. 

- I think the most distinctive feature in 
Boston, and one of which Bostonians are 
most proud, is the Common. There is an 
old record. which tells how, in the very 
early days of the settlement, ‘‘a piece of 
land was set apart as a trayning field, 
and for the feeding of cattell.’’ 

The common is still a ‘‘ trayning field,’’ 
but the ‘‘cattell’’ have ceased to graze 
there. From the first care was taken to keep 
it in order, and in 1657 it was ordered 
““ yt if any person shall hereafter anoy ye 
comon by spreading stones or other trash 
upon it, these shall be fined twenty 
shillings.’” In this order the settlers 
showed their good sense, and their descend- 
ants have had the wisdom, while leaving 
the beautiful cpen space pretty much as 
nature made it, to take good care that it 
should be preserved from defacement, or 
the encroachments of greedy city govern- 
Within its confines have been 
enacted many of those events which go 
to the making of history. It was. here 


the royal - 
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that the British troops encamped behind 
their trenches, waiting through the long 
bitter winter to besiege the town, and here 
in modern times, John Andrew, the beloved 
*‘ war governor’’ of Massachusetts, re- 
viewed the troops which the State sent out 
to take a share in the civil war. Inter- 
sected by paths and covered with fine old 
elms, it has a piece of water in one part 
of it which there has been many an attempt 
to rechristen, but which still goes by the 
homely name of the Frog Pond. Against 
one side of the common the waters of the 
Charles River used to lap, now in its place 
runs the broad thoroughfare called Charles- 
street, and beyond that, where used to be 
the salt marshes, is the fine West-end of 
fashion and wealth. 

There must have been by the middle 
of the eighteenth century nearly twenty 
churches, or rather meeting houses, for, 
according to Puritan notions, it was 
the Church that worshipped in the 
meeting-house, and the term as applied to 
the edifice itself was regarded as a relic 
of popery. Of these the majority were 
congregationalist and were maintained by 
the State. Chief among these was the 
meeting-house of that ‘‘ First Church in 
Boston’’ founded so soon after the 
landing of the colonists. The first building 
had only mud walls and a thatched roof, 
and very likely presented, like most of its 
contemporaries, more the appearance of 
a fort than a sacred building. Its floor 
was simply the earth beaten down, and its 
roof was very probably used as a store- 
house for powder and ball. Later on it 
was rebuilt, and then became a large brick 
building, still standing as late as 1808. 
The building of those churches was always 
a matter of public concern, for each citizen 
was obliged by law to contribute to 
‘* razing the meeting house,’’ while a tax 
was levied on every householder for the 
maintenance of the minister. 

At first, while the colonists were poor 
and materials hard to get, there was very 
little outside church decoration, and in 
any case it would have been considered a 
piece of vanity and extravagance. Later 
on, however, perhaps paint was cheaper 
or the belief in ugliness as a part of holiness 
not so enduring, for it became the fashion to 
paint the meeting-houses in very lively 
colours indeed. Mrs. Earle, in her ‘‘ Sab- 
bath in Puritan New England ’’ describes 
one, of which the main part was a bright 
orange, its doors chocolate colour and its 
corner boards and weather boards white,”’ 
while still another was so gorgeous that its 
congregation boasted that they had “ the 
newest, biggest and yallowest church in 
the countiy.”’ He Ba B. 


University CoLtece has a scheme for 
establishing a Hall of Residence for students 
at the new Garden Suburb at Hampstead. 
At present, nearly 300 men students are 
living in lodgings. The proposal is for a 
hall that would accommodate 50 or 60 
residents at charges not exceeding £20 
a term, the necessary capital to be pro- 
vided by a limited lability company. A 
plan of self-government by the students, 
dispensing with a Warden, is advocated by 
Sir William Ramsay, and is viewed 
sympathetically by the Provost of the 
College, Sir Gregory Foster. 


ito grumble. 
}came down to breakfast very cross one 
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THE SUNNY SIDE. 


_ One of the sayings we all know well 
is, ‘‘ What can’t be cured must be en- 


}dured,’” It is a very true saying, but 


when we have said it we haven’t finished 


| with it, we have to decide how it is to be 
fendured. Some of us like to put on a 
gloomy expression to let the world know 


it is hard work, and that we have a right 
I know a little girl who 


day—she was rather a spoilt little girl— 
and no one taking any notice of her, she 
at last said, very irritably, ‘‘I may 
scratch my back all day, and nobody 
cares.’’ I am afraid everyone laughed, 
and she did not get the kind of notice she 
wanted. 

I begin to think that old saying ought 
to be altered into ‘‘ What can’t be cured, 
must be enjoyed.’? But you will say 
there are things that can’t be enjoyed, 
illness or pain, for instance. No! We 
can’t enjoy them actually, but we can 
bear them so that it will be a pleasure to 
look back on the way we bore them. 

When I was a little girl, my father 
wanted to pull one of my teeth out. It 
was a quite loose front one, and if I had 
only trusted him, and bravely borne it, 
I should now enjoy the remembrance of 
being good, and think pleasantly of the 
pretty presents given to me after. But, 
sad to say, I remember how I kicked and 
screamed, and had to be held down tightly 
on a table, and my father’s troubled face, 
and I still have the uncomfortable feeling 
that I did not deserve the presents. I 
have grown wiser since then. 

Now I will give you the advice, taken 
from her own experience, of some one who 
managed almost to enjoy a painful illness : 

First make up your mind you are going 
to like it, if only a very little bit, and that 
you won’t mind if things are horrid. 

Now, if nurse is a long time away when 
you want something, instead of thinking 
about it, look round your pretty room and 
see what there is to while away the time. 
Perhaps the curtains have a pattern on 
them, and, if you look,you may see a funny 
face laughing; or a scroll will turn into 
a squirrel nibbling a nut, and, maybe, a 
monkey is close by teasing it. Or the 
wallpaper may have hidden in it funny 
pictures. The time will go so fast like 
this, that nurse will be back before you 
have thought of her again. I have done 
that when tired with pain and waiting, 
and found myself actually laughing over 
the queer things I saw. 

Then, if a cat keeps you awake, or 
motor-cars keep whizzing by, compose a 
little story and make them fit in, and you 
will be asleep before you know. 

And, above all, try to look cheerful. 
Oh! the difference it makes to everyone 
in the house whether the invalid smiles 
generally or looks miserable! To smile 
makes others smile, and that makes you 
smile again, and so it goes on. But a 
melancholy face makes every one look sad, 
too, and then a cloud seems to settle on 
the whole house. And you know it does 
not hurt more to smile than to frown. 

So, when we think it over, there can 
be a ££ Sunny Side *? to even illness (as 
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well as to everything else) if we only bear 
it well, and think of others as well as our- 
selves. And by doing these, we make 
everyone love us, and then we must- be 
happy. This is what a poet says about 
the ‘‘ Sunny Side ’” :— 


Wherever it goes, the darkness glows, 
And men and women sing ; 

If fills their eyes with a glad surpris2, 
And stays their sorrowing; 

The heart is atune, the world is June, 
Nothing is old or gray, 

As it passes along with the swell of a song, 
Like a musical break of day. 


Spirit of Love, in the blue above, 
Who makest the sun to flame, 

Who guidest the light of the planet bright, 
And callest the stars by name, 

It is thou dost hide in the ‘‘ Sunny Side,’’ 
And creepest from heart to heart ! 

And, soul or clod, we share the God 
Who comes—and the shadows part. 


JuLty Young Days has a dialogue between 
the Oak and the Elm in Mr. Livens’s 
delightful series of papers, ‘‘ Listening to 
the Nature Folk.’? These papers should 
not be overlooked either by the children 
or their elders, and we hope some day they 
will make a little book. The Guild work 
this year is ‘‘ Just a Verse Hach Week,’’ to 
be learnt by heart. These are the verses 
for the four weeks of July :— 


Happy THOUGHTS. 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
T’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
R. L. Stevenson. 


ON LOAN. 

‘With some of us sick, and with most of 
us sad, 

It hardly seems proper for one to be glad. 

Well, come, needy neighbour, at least you 
can borrow ! 

[ll lend you a smile—you can pay me 
to-morrow. 


12? 


W. G. Tarrant. 


HE PRAYETH BEST. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
Coleridge. 
TRUE WORTH. 
True worth is in being, not seeming ; * 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by ; 
For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


Wit the broad Atlantic rolling between 
our ministers and delegates and_ their 
churches and homes it will certainly be a 
convenience to be able to cable to a regis- 
tered address. Arrangements have been 
made by which messages may be cabled to 
‘* Unitarian, Boston’’ (the name of the 
recipient, of course, being prefixed). Such 
messages will be delivered at the offices of 
the American Unitarian Association, 25, 
Beacon-street, Boston. No doubt intend- 
ing visitors to the International Council, 
and their friends at home, will make note 
of this very useful provision. 
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LONDON, JULY 20, 1907. 


OUR FATHER’S WILL. 

Looxine back upon the proceedings of 
the summer meeting of the Union for 
Social Service, held at Manchester (Col- 
lege, Oxford, the report of which is com- 
pleted this week, we find much cause for 
gladness and thankfulness. Certainly 
those who were there will have very 
happy memories of that week of confer- 
ence and fellowship; and what they 
experienced, though their numbers were 
not many, bears the promise of much 
greater things in the years to come. 

Here we are at the heart of religion, 
of that living faith, which must control 
the future, for the welfare of the 
world. This is the lesson all the 
Churches have to learn. As to doctrine 
we can only know the truth, and the power 
of that truth, as we are doing the will of 
our FaTHer who is in heaven. And that 
will is the true life for all the children of 
men, in the world as it is, here and now. 
It is in the facts of common daily life that 
Gop is with us, and in our deeper under- 
standing of its meaning, in the purest 
impulses of trust and reverence, the pas- 
sion for justice and fellow-feeling, the 
motions of His Spirit are to be recognised, 
making His will known to us. The King- 
dom of Gop is to come here in our very 
midst; it is the right ordering of the 
affairs of the world, that justice may pre- 
vail, and righteousness be the strength of 
the people, and peace and brotherly love 
make gladness in every heart; that there 
may be liberty for all alike, with differing 
gifts and differing opportunities of ser- 
vice, to enter into the fulness of life. 
We have to find better ways of doing the 
world’s work, to share its good and 
beautiful gifts, to make peace prevail, 
and break down the barriers of an evil 
selfishness and hardness of heart, to guard 
the unprotected and the feeble against 
cruel wrong, to take the unfit, and touch 
them with the quickening breath of whole- 
some strenuous life, and make them fit 
for a place in the great field of honourable 
Service. 

Here is the chief concern of our religion, 
to be doing the world’s work in the 


spirit of a true brotherhood, thus 
proving by the demonstration of our 
common life that this is indeed Gop’s 
world, in which it is true that love is the 
greatest of all, and that by His grace we 
have the power more and more completely 
to overcome evil with good. Every call 
of human need, every stirring of better 
hope and aspiration, makes clearer to us 
what we have to do, and every kind of 
helpful service touched upon in the con- 
ferences of the Union form a part of 
the Divine purpose, which it is for us to 
fulfil. Each one in his own place, accord- 
ing to his own strength, and allin the one 
Spirit, we have to throw ourselves into 
the service of the common good, and the 
more completely we can do this, the more 
surely shall we know the strength, the 
quietness, and the joy of an abiding 
faith. 

The PREsIDENT, in summing up the 
work of the summer meeting of the Union, 
quoted lines from WorpsworrtnH’s ‘ Re- 
cluse,’’ as exactly expressing for us the 
idzal which we seek to attain through the 
efforts of our Union for Social Service. 
What Worpswortn set himself to sing 
we have to realise in the service of our 
life ;-— 

‘* Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, 
and Hope, 

And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 

Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moral strength and intellectual Power ; 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual Mind that keeps her own 

Inviolate retirement, subject there 

To Conscience only, and the law supreme 

Of that Intelligence which governs all— 


I sing. 
* * * * * 


—Beauty—a living Presence of the earth, 


Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath com- 


posed 

From earth’s materials—waits upon my 
steps ; — 

Pitches her tents before me as I move, 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and 
groves 


Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of 
old 

Sought in the Atlantic Main—why should 
they be 

A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 

For the discerning intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A simple produce of the common day. 

—I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 

Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal 
verse ; 

Of this great consummation :—and, by 
words 

Which speak of nothing more than what 
we are, 

Would I arouse the sensual from their 
sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures.’’ 
There is a good motto for our Union in 

the thought of that one line, 
‘“‘ Joy in widest commonalty spread,’’ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


en ee 
SUMMER SESSION AT OXFORD. 


Th 

We reported last week the first three 
days of the summer meeting of the Union 
at Manchester College. The remaining 
days were no less full of interest, and were 
rendered the more delightful by the 
beautiful summer weather that had come 
at last. Thursday afternoon will long be 
remembered as a time of ideal pleasure and 
happy comradeship by those who were 
fortunate enough to join in the excursion 
down the river to Nuncham, and Friday 
afternoon also had its special interest in 
the visits to Dr. Murray’s ‘‘ Scriptorium,”’ 
the laboratory of the great English Diction- 


ary, and to the Clarendon Press printing 


works. 


THURSDAY'S & FRIDAY’S LECTURES. 


The devotional service in the College 
chapel was conducted on Thursday morning 
by the Rev. W. J. Jupp, and on Friday 
morning by the Rev. E. A. Voysey. 


UNDERPAID LABOUR. 


The first lecture both on Thursday and 
Friday morning was by Miss Clementina 
Black, on ‘‘ The Public Conscience and 
Underpaid Labour.’? On Thursday she 
made a statement of facts, taking as an 
example the box-making trade, in the 
investigation of which she had just been 
engaged. Fuller information on the whole 
subject will be found in Miss Black’s book, 
‘« Sweated Industry and the Minimum 
Wage ’’ (Duckworth & Co., 3s. 6d. net). 
It was a serious fact, she said in the course 
of her Thursday lecture, that the number 
of trades which provided a living wage for 
girls was diminishing year by year. For 
instance, in the cardboard box making 
industry the average weekly wage sixteen 
years ago was 15s., now it was only about 
103. And this was for skilled labour—she 
did not believe anyone present could turn 
out boxes that would pass muster with 
some of the firms, or make them fast enough 
to earn 4d. a day. Wedding-cake boxes, 
for example, were retailed at 1s. 6d. per 
dozen; the price paid to the makers was 
2s. 7d. per gross, and out of this they had 
to find their own glue and the wrappings 
in which to send them to the wholesale 
house. One gross per day was the very 
fastest rate at which they could be turned 
out, and every one had to pass fifteen 
times through the operator’s hands before 
it was complete. The box making trade 
was becoming a machine trade, but girls 
were only being paid 10s. a week for full 
factory hours to tend the machines. The 
people who were labouring under these 
conditions were by no means worthless— 
they were in the true sense of the word, 
respectable, and, in spite of their adverse 
condition, were rarely heard to complain. 
The truth was that when all was said and 
done, modern civilisation practically rested 
on a basis of slave labour, and the task- 
masters were starvation and family affec- 
tion. The employers, more often than not, 
could not help themselves, nor could the 
consumers individually do much to remedy 
the evil. The state of things was the 
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result’ of many individual actions, by 
themselves well-intended, but collectively 
producing very evil effects; and it was 
only nationally, collectively, that a way 
could be found out of the muddle. But 
there was one thing they could and ought 
to do as individuals, and that was to learn 
to acquire a knowledge of the facts and 
study to find a solution that could be 


applied. 

In her second lecture (on Friday morning) 
Miss Black asked how the evils she had 
described might be remedied. It was 
desirable for us all, she said, that com- 
modities should be cheap, but not that 
labour should be cheap, for that meant 
human misery, which was bad not only 
for the sufferers, but for all. Apart from 
the question of humanity, it was a fact 
that the underpaid did bad work. Under- 
paid labour was not really cheap. If 
labour were better paid, she affirmed that 
the trade with which it was concerned 
would be improved, and she instanced 
the cotton trade. When the child-labour, 
which had been a national disgrace, was 
abolished, and factory legislation was 
introduced, the trade made immense 
progress, and when the trade unions raised 
the rate of wages, the quality of the work 
also improved, so that England now 
commands the markets of the world. 
The same principle, she was sure, would 
apply in other trades. When the em- 
ployers could not press down the rate of 
wages they were obliged to improve 
machinery and in other ways secure their 
profits by better work. The Factory Acts 
had been passed, not on industrial, but on 
moral grounds, but once more it had been 
proved that the way of righteousness was 
the best way. Much had been done for 
the regulation of the hours of labour, and 
she believed that the time had come when 


something might be done as to wages. 


She then gave a most interesting account 
of what had already been done by the 
Wages Board in New Zealand by the 
method of arbitration between employer 
and employed, and also at Melbourne, and 
urged that the same principle should be 
applied in this country. She did not 
suppose that a minimum wage would 
bring the Millennium, but it would bring 
the same kind of advantage in the matter 
of pay that had been secured by the 
regulation of hours. In the matter of 
starvation wages the pulktic conscience 
must intervene and speak through the 
Legislature, and every individual consumer 
could help by getting to know the facts 
and then pressing the matter upon Parlia- 
mentary candidates, in order to secure 
reform. In conclusion, she urged them all 
to join the Anti-Sweating League. 


CoLLECTIVE ENTERPRISE. 


The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed gave the 
second lecture on Thursday, following up 
the subject of his previous lecture on ‘* The 
Central Industrial Problem.’’ The subject 
was announced as ‘‘ The Relation of Col- 
lective Enterprise to the Theories of 
Individualism and Socialism.’’ The lec- 
turer dealt with many of the fundamental 
conceptions of political and social economy, 
money, bankruptcy,'the relation of book- 
keeping to industrial fact, and so forth ; 
but the portion that dealt especially with 
the relation of municipalised industries to 


the theories of individualism and socialism 
may be summarised thus :— 

In the industrial world we have to find 
out what we can do that some one else 
(who likewise has or can do something) 
wants done, and by doing it to get from 
him some general command of the services 
and commodities in the circle of exchange ; 
and we then proceed to select, up to the 
measure of our command, the things we 
desire to possess or to get done. This is 
individualism. It rests on a man’s direct 
and primary consciousness of the things 
he wants (not necessarily for himself), and 
the fact that in order to get them he must 
do what some one else wants. A man’s 
economic or industrial worth depends on 
the relative importance to anyone else 
(whom he can directly or indirectly find 
out) of the things he can do. He is 
therefore under direct and constant pres- 
sure to find out what other people most 
want and get it for them, for in no other 
way can he get what he wants made 
or done. This is the strength of indi- 
vidualism. It is a force which constantly 
impels a man to find out what he ought to 
know because of the unrelenting urgency 
of the things he knows. 

But it does not cover all the ground. 
There are communal needs which must be 
collectively dealt with, such as the need for 
roads, in which it is impossible to establish 
this direct relation between the worth to 
others of a man’s effort and the means 
given him by others of accomplishing his 
own purposes. And this is the natural 
field of communal enterprise. There are 
also revenues corresponding not to the 
output of individual effort, but to signifi- 
cance of things, or forms of matter, which 
are legally possessed by individuals, but 
owe neither their existence nor their 
significance to assignable individual effort. 
The communal direction of communal 
resources to communal purposes may 
reasonably be called collectivism or social- 
ism. But if an elected body of persons 
gathers capital, pays wages, and sells the 
produce—that is to say, exchanges it for 
what it is worth to individuals—this is a 
case of certain public-spirited persons 
performing some of the easier and more 
routine functions of business for nothing ; 
but the whole transaction remains essen- 
tially on the individualistic basis. If it is 
successiul, an economy of effort is effected, 
but no revolutionary principle of organisa- 
tion has been introduced. Yet an immense 
amount of what is hailed or dreaded as 
Municipal Socialism is no more than this. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


On Thursday evening addresses on 
“*The Drink Traffic—Disinterested Man- 
agement ’’ were given by Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree and Miss H. M. Johnson, 
followed by discussion. 

Mr. B. S. Rownrree said that as 
temperance reformers they must agree that 
there were three conditions which ought 
to be carried if legislation was to be 
effective. In the first place, they must 
materially reduce the total consumption 
of alcohol, and not merely drunkenness. 
Secondly, they must destroy the social 
and political menace of the trade. Third- 
ly, he believed in order to do that they 
must take away from the trade their war 
fund, the monopoly profit of the drink 


trade granted by the nation. It was’ that 
monopoly profit which enabled it to be 
what it was—the most powerful fighting 
organisation which there was in England 
at the present day. The profit of the 
public-house trade amounted to twenty 
millions a year. With regard to present 
policy, there were certain things they 
wanted—they wanted to restore the power 
of the magistrates taken away by the Act 
of 1904. They also wanted to introduce 
a time-limit—that is to say, the expiration 
after a certain number of years of every 
licence in the land. The licences should 
lapse, and only be granted again as new 
licences which paid the full monopoly 
value to the State. As to further measures 
of reform, he thought the power of local 
veto ought to be given, but experience had 
shown that while in sparsely populated 
districts it would be successful, in large 
towns it had always failed, and in England 
77 per cent. of the people lived in towns. 
Then, as practical reformers they had to 
ask what could be done to meet the evil, 
and he strongly advocated the system of 
disinterested management, under which a 
company would take over the public- 
houses and manage them, not with the 
object of encouraging, but of discouraging, 
the sale of intoxicants. The profits should 
go, not to the lessening of local rates or 
to local charities, but to the national 
exchequer, to be distributed impartially 
throughout the whole country, in propor- 
tion to population, for providing counter- 
attractions to the public-house. That was 
how intemperance must be fought. It 
was a question of the right entertainment. 
of the people. 

Miss Jounson, on the other hand, was 
strongly opposed to disinterested manage- 
ment. She felt it to be inconsistent for a 
temperance reformer, even from the best 
of motives, to engage in the drink trade. 
If they were convinced that alcohol was a 
poison, and that the use of it, even in what 
was called moderation, was entirely harm- 
ful, they had no right to take part in 
distributing what they felt to be an evil 
thing to the people. They must do 
everything they could to restrict the 
trade. And she believed that the local 
veto had been far more of a success than 
Mr. Rowntree admitted. She gave in- 
stances of experience in Norway, where 
there were more prohibition than Samlag 
towns, and of the astonishing spread of 
prohibition in the United States, where 
thirty-three millions of the people were 
now living in prohibition areas. She was 
confident that the local veto would make 
its way in this country, and would be 
welcomed first by the working men. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SocIAL SERVICE. 

On Friday evening a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Need for Social Service ’’ was to have been 
given by Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., but he 
was prevented by his public duties from 
being present. No other lecture was 
arranged, and the time was most profitably 
devoted to a kind of experience meeting, 
in which a number of members present 
told of the work in which they had been 
engaged. Thus Miss Grrrins recounted her 
experience in connection with the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society in Leicester, 
and what opportunities of helpful sym- 
pathy she found in meeting the women 
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who came out of gaol. Miss Ciepaan 
told of what can be done for deficient 
children, and of what unexpected capacity 
was often found in children supposed to 
be stupid when they were properly treated. 
Miss H. M. Jonnson told of her work in 
Liverpool, in calling public attention to 
the cruel wrongs suffered -by children 
served with drink in public-houses, of how 
the magistrates were led to take action, 
and the movement had spread throughout 
the country. They ought now to work, 
she said; to get the age raised to eighteen, 
below which it would be unlawful to serve 
young people in public-houses. Mr. J. C. 
BALLANTYNE spoke very earnestly on the 
subject of Social Purity, and urged all the 
members to join the Social Purity Alliance 
(17, Tothill-street, Westminster, S.W.). 
Dr. Heten C. Purnam told of what had 
been done in New York State in the 
Elmyra Reformatory, and a similar institu- 
tion for men, and urged the frankest 
teaching of the facts of our physical life, 
no less than the moral, in schools. Mr. 
Warkins, of Ruskin College, pleaded that 
the hopelessly long hours of railway men 
in the goods traffic were due to a vicious 
social system, which must be abolished to 
secure for the men healthier conditions of 
life; and Mr. F. G. Stevens, of the Great 
Meeting Mission, at Leicester, spoke of the 
right spirit of sympathy and perfect frank- 
ness in which the young people must be 
met. They must be cared for for their 
own sake, not with any ulterior thought 
of ‘‘ the church.’’ 

The PresipENT, who was in the chair, 
in closing the meeting, said they had 
during that week been in no danger of 
losing contact with the facts of life, and 
he felt that that meeting had been one 
of the most helpful of all. He concluded 
with the lines from Wordsworth which 
we have quoted in our leading article. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


A closing conference was held on Satur- 
day morning on ‘‘The Work of the 
National Conference Union for Social 
Service.”’ 

The President took the chair, and first 
the following memorial resolution was 
passed, the members standing in reverent 
silence. 


In Memoriam B. Kirkman Gray. 


‘* Tis summer gathering of the members 
and friends of the Union for Social Service, 
arranged and organised by 
Kirkman Gray, secretary of the Union, 


desires to record its sense of lasting debt 


to him for all that he did for it, and yet more 
for the spirit he impressed upon it. The 
wisdom and insight of his plans for the 


Conference have been amply vindicated 


by the impression it has made upon the 
hearts of all those who have shared its 


counsels, and, while mourning the loss of 


his continued guidance and support, his 
friends and colleagues here gathered 
together wish to express their deep sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Gray, and their own sense 
of gratitude for all that they have received, 
and can never lose, from the devotion of 
their lost companion.’* 

The PresipENT then announced that 
Mr. J.C, Ballantyne, who, during the week, 
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delivered in that College. They contained 
just the proclamation which that Union 
wanted to make, and he wished they could 
be separately published as a book. He 
once more urged the publication of the 
President’s lecture on ‘‘ Gambling.’? 


as local secretary, had won their confidence 
and affection, had consented to act as 
colleague to Miss Gittins in the secretary- 
ship of the Union, and, on behalf of the 
members, he welcomed Mr. Ballantyne 
to that office. They were not passing any 
formal votes of thanks, but he felt sure that 
they would all wish the thanks of the Union 
to be expressed to all their lecturers and 
to other friends, including the men of 
Ruskin College, who had done so much to 
promote the pleasure and success’ of this 
meeting, and not least to the authorities 
of Manchester College, for their hospitality 
to the Union. E 

Mr. Rrcuarp Ropinson, the treasurer, 
spoke of the “representative: character of 
the Union, and urged that in every pro- 
vince there should be an affiliated local 
union, as there was already in the Midlands 
and in Manchester. It would be their 
aim also to co-operate as far as possible 
with similar unions in connection with 
other religious bodies. He went on to 
urge members to pay special attention to 
the question of underpaid labour, and also 
to the subject of Social Purity. In that 
matter he thought there had been great 
improvement in the last thirty years. In 
Liverpool that progress would always be 
associated with one name very dear to 
them all. The law in that matter was 
generations behind public opmion, and 
it was flagrantly unjust, as being not equal 
for men and women. 

Mr. J. Harrop Waits, urged the import- 
ance of bringing to notice the laws that 
exist, and the steps that should be taken to 
put them into operation. Too many of 
their laws were only permissive, but much 
could be done, by calling attention to them, 
to induce local authorities to adopt them. 
The Union would do good work by publish- 
ing leaflets explanatory of the law on 
various subjects. 

The PresipentT referred to the very 
helpful work of the ‘‘ Poor Man’s Lawyer ’”’ 
in connection with some of our Missions, 
and said their Union might act as Poor 
Man’s Lawyer to their people generally. 

Dr. CarPENTER called attention to the 
importance of making the Union better 
known among the churches. 

Mr. J. C. Battantyne gratefully ac- 
knowledged the trust that had been re- 
posed in him by making him one of the 
secretaries of the Union. He told how he 
had come to Manchester College two 
years ago eager for more light on our social 
state, and now he had come to feel that the 
moral regeneration of the people was the 
greatest need of all. That regeneration 
might include socialism, but he looked for 
a higher harmony that might include the 
ideals of both socialism and individualism. 
He referred to the stimulating teaching of 
Professor Henry Jones, who had led him 
to see that there was an open-hearted, 
progressive attitude to be taken up towards 
all social problems, and he felt that he 
was neither socialist nor individualist ; 
but, according to the inscription over the 
door of that College, he was simply one 
who was seeking for truth, liberty, and 
religion. That, he thought, should be the 
motto of their Union also. He urged them 
all to turn once more to Professor Henry 
Jones’s articles in the Hibbert Journal,| Thou, who our strength for ever art— 
on .‘‘the Working Faith of the Social We come to do thy will! 
Reformer,’’ which were lectures he had A " i ; 


Ciosine SERVICE. tA 

After the Conference a closing religious 
service was held in the chapel, in which the 
President, Miss Gittins, and Dr. Carpenter 
took part. 

The Presipenrt in the course of an 
address referred to Bonaventura, and a 
saying of his in which he had put together 
three texts about ‘‘heavy burdens,’’ 
‘“except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees,” 
and ‘‘my yoke is easy and my burden 
light.’’ In answer to the question of 
what they implied, he said that the 


It added to the weight of the burden, but 
only as wings add to the weight of the bird, 
wheels to the weight of the chariot, and 
sails to the weight of the ship. The 
wings bear the bird aloft, wheels make the 
heavy burden roll lightly, and sails carry 
the ship singing across the sea. The 
grievous burden becomes light and easy 
when the added weight of love is thrown 
upon it. They must take care, however, 
not to give way to an idle sentiment of 
love, which it was so easy to indulge, 
quite apart from the misery, oppression; 
and horror of life. A sentimental, self- 
complacent love would not do, and the 
conventional sentimental Christ was of 
no use to them. But they had above 
them in that chapel, whether by happy 
accident or divine instinct, a robust 
Christ. It was a young Christ, with his 
sheep over his shoulders, in a robust 
and businesslike way, doing his task and 
rejoicing in it, not sentimentalising, 
but doing his work and caring for his 
sheep. Do we care? asked Mr. Wicksteed. 
Many of us know we ought to care, and get 
little peace from our conscience, if we do 
not. But when we really care, the higher 
voice of love sounds within us and guides 
us. Robust, brave, cheerful, not in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, but of self-realisation, 
we go for the thing we want to have, we 
seek the thing for which we care, and our 
social sense is broadened. We cannot 
separate ourselves from our surroundings, 
our race, we can but live in the social 
life of which we are part. 

Our lives do not satisfy us, unless we 
can get them into some kind of intelli- 
gible relation with the. lives of others, con- 
scious not only of the misery around us, 
but of the joy, the open door of Ife, the 
gospel of the glad tidings of life’s possi- 
bilities. Then for our terrified flight 
from the hounds of conscience, our shrink- 
ing frdm the lash of duty, our groaning 
under the heavy burden, comes the light 
and eager step, the light burden eagerly 
borne, the new youth, the sense of life, 
under the added burden of love. 

After prayer Miss Gittins read the 
hymn :— 

God of the earnest heart— 
The trust assured and still, 


additional commandment was that of love. 
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To draw thy blessing down 

And bring the wronged redress, 
And give this glorious world its crown, 

The spirit’s Godlikeness . 


; 7 : 
Thou hearest while we pray ; 
O deep within us write; 
With kindling power, our God, to-day, 
Thy word—* On earth be light.” 
Dr. Carpenter, having also offered 
prayer, gave the final address. It had 


-been his privilege, he said, to offer them a 


word of welcome, and now also the word 
of farewell. What, he asked, is it that we 
carry with us from these memorable 
days ? Some have received much informa- 
tion on matters on which we were ignorant ; 
some have gathered out of public confer- 
ence and private talk suggestions for 
personal action which we may carry out 
in our own ways in our own spheres; 
some have, perhaps, won some clearer 
insight into complicated relations of the 
life, in which we have our share and must 
do our part. All this is on the side of the 
intellect. But we have also surely come 
closer to one another, with quickened 
feeling, with a deeper sense of our relations 
to each other and to those who are 
struggling and suffering round about us. 
And out of this realising of the unity of 
our life comes; lastly the quickened pur- 
pose, the gathering energy, the sense of 
power, where we are strong not in our own 
strength, but in that of the mighty Life 
that beats through us and uplifts us, to 
which we give the awful name of God. 
And as we go back to our various tasks we 
surely take with us this stronger faith, 
this more earnest realisation of the 
common ground and support of all our 
lives. 

Speaking further of the work ofthat Union, 
he said it surely was not necessary to justify 
their action, as part of the great movement, 
which had taken place in the last genera- 
tion to bring religion to bear effectively 
on the problems of our common life. So 
long as religion remained in its present 
divided condition, expressed in various 
groups of churches, it was inevitable that 
they should organise for the purpose of 
carrying out what they believed to be the 
will of God in their own spheres, with the 
aid of that supporting life which the 
church nourished. Not in the temper of 
self-seeking,; to promote the interests of 
their own churches, must they do that 
work, but in the temper of Jesus, which 
sought to lay the healing of sympathy 
and help on the sorrows, the wounds, the 
sufferings, the guilt of men. As they 
strove to promote the service of that 
Union, there might, indeed, be in their 
hearts the desire for co-operation in the 
common work ag far as was possible, that 
might carry them out of their own church 
associations and unite them with their 
brethren, whether in Christ or out of 
Christ, at least in God, the ultimate 
ground and unity of all. There were the 
roots of their common life, there the re- 
conciling spirit that would ultimately bring 
harmony among all churches and make 
real in the life of the people at large that 
which they felt to be their strongest help 
and support. Let them make the work of 
that Union, he said in conclusion, an 
expansive, uniting, sympathetic work, 
that will bring us into accord with that 
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larger life through which the Spirit of 
God is training us as members one of 
another. So may this gathering be a 
seed-plot of helpfulness for many hearts 
and lives ! 
Then followed T. H. Gill’s hymn :— 
Our God! our God! thou shinest here, 
_ Thine own this latter day; 
To us thy radiant steps appear: 
We watch thy glorious way. 
Come, Holy One! in us arise 
Be this thy mighty hour! 
And make thy willing people wise 
To know thy day of power! 
With the singing of this hymn and the 
Benediction, the service, and with it the 
Summer Mecting, was brought to a close. 


° 
2 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


REAL summer weather has at last brought 
a better record for the Vans, and the 
workers are more than ever convinced of 
the need and the great opportunity of 
this Mission. Of one experience, which 
may be taken as typical of a good many, 
Mr. Page Hopps tells in a separate article ; 
but other much happier experiences are 
also recorded. 

Thus, from No. 1 Van we hear that on the 
last evening at Pontefract, after an address 
by the Rev. Ottwell Binns, the ex-Mayor, 
a Wesleyan, moved a vote of thanks, which 
was heartily accorded. The lowest attend- 
ance at Pontefract was 250, the highest 
476. 

No. 3 Van, with which Mr. Capleton 
was at Luton and Dunstable, is that of 
which Mr. Page Hopps tells. Later in 
the week it was at Tring, with the Rev. 
F, Summers, and was joined on Wednesday 
by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who will be 
at work at Hemel Hempstead and St. 
Albans (returning home, however, for 
Sunday’s services). Then next Thursday 
the Rev. J. A. Pearson, of Oldham, will 
visit Hertford, and afterwards Hoddesdon. 
Lay preachers and others, who are willing 
to assist in the work that has to be done 
in and around London during the next 
few weeks, are requested to communicate 
with the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards,, 1, Valley- 
road, Streatham, S.W. 

No. 4 Van had a run of fine meetings at 
Stafford, and both the visiting missionaries, 
the Rev. W. Wilson, of Oxford, and Mr. 
Steel, of Belfast, were strongly of opinion 
that the work should be followed up in the 
town: 

From Stafford the Van moved to 
Stone, and thence to Longton: At Stoke, 
on Thursday, the Rev. W. Holmshaw 
took charge. On Monday the Van moves 
to Newcastle, and next Thursday the 
Rev. B. C. Constable takes charge at 
Hanley, moving afterwards to Burslem. 

The Scotch Van (No. 2) has been at 
Ayr, where the Rev, J. Forrest reports 
bad weather at first, but he and Mrs. 
Forrest were busy distributing literature 
and talking to passers-by. This week a 

eginning has been made at Prestwick, 
with better results. 


Do all things like a man, not sneak- 
ingly ; 

Think the King sees thee still—for his 
King does, George Herbert. _ 


AN EVENING WITH THE VAN. 


It was at Dunstable. The van was very 
prominently placed on a broad space in the 
High-street. First came about a score of 
children, then a few working-men and 
women, most of whom had been rather 
shyly looking on at a distance. Then good 
Mr. Bertram Talbot (who does everything, 
from cleaning the van and washing up the 
tea things to addressing the audiences) 
played two pleasant tunes on a sort of 
mechanical organ, after which the people 
gathered round, faced by Mr. Capleton, who 
read from the Bible, called for a prayer, and 
made an opening speech. By this time 
about 400 people were present, and I spoke 
on the subject of salvation, asking for a 
wider range of thought than that afforded 
by the Bible, and pointing out that every- 
thing in human life was governed by God’s 
great law and method of evolution, which 
applied as much to religion as to science and 
politics and sociology: this making it neces- 
sary to bring all the results of modern 
ethics and modern civilisation to bear upon. 
the solemn question of man’s fate in a future 
life. 

The address was followed by questions, 
and then there was a revelation of extrem- 
est interest. In the very centre of the 
audience there was a band of chiefly 
youthful questioners, with some older men, 
all as full as they could hold of the Calvin- 
ism of a hundred years ago. They knew 
only one standard of appeal—‘‘ The Word 
of God ’’; and it was all in vain (at first) 
to point out that this ‘‘ Word of God ”’ 
attributed to Him such shocking things 
as the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer 
a witch (a spirit medium) to live.’’ They 
were quite certain, hilariously certain, 
that the first man was made by God out 
of dust, and that the first woman was made 
out of one ofhis ribs. They were confident, 
violently confident, that God could not 
forgive anybody except through faith 
in the blood of Christ. They knew per- 
fectly well that if a boy failed to go to a 
Sunday-school, or if a man failed to meet 
with a missionary or a minister who 
could persuade him to ‘‘ accept Christ ’’ 
he would infallibly go to hell and its 
burning for ever and ever; and when 
gentle Mr. Talbot ventured to suggest that 
possibly ‘‘ the lost ’’ might have ‘‘ another 
chance ’’ on the other side, the suggestion 
was received with half-laughing shrieks of 
contemptuous incredulity. Then, when 
the speaker cited the words of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘‘ The Lord is good to all, and His 
tender mercies are over all His works,’’ the 
only response was, ‘‘ That is here. There 
is no hope after death for the unsaved.”’ 
On the speaker asking, ‘‘ Don’t you wish 
it were true that the poor hardworking 
costermonger who never had a real chance 
here should have one there,’’ there was a 
positive yell of ‘‘No!’’ though a good 
many gravely said ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

One very sorrowful thing occurred. 
Over and over again during question time 
it was asked, ‘‘ If the unsaved will have 
another chance of getting to heaven, and 
eventually be equal with the saved here, 
what advantage has the good man ?”’ 
And, in the van afterwards, half-a-dozen 
young men pressed that question hotly : 
but, to their credit, it ought to be said that 
eventually they seemed to be impressed 
by this other question; ‘‘ Even suppose 
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there were no future life, and no after 
reward for being good, would you not 
prefer to be a noble man rather than a 
beast ? ”’ 

On the whole, I felt that this meeting was 
an overwhelming answer to the always 
rather poor question, ‘‘ Is it right to disturb 
the faith of these people, and go away ? ”’ 
For my own part, I would have liked 
at Dunstable to puta pound of intellectual 
and spiritual dynamite under the whole 
mass of pernicious rubbish and blow the 
entire thing, for preference, into the clean 
air of agnosticism, if only for the 
vindication of the righteousness of the 
Ideal God. 

With the majority of these theological 
survivals there is no question of saving 
them from unhappiness. They are per- 
fectly happy, as happy as they are egotis- 
tical, and as egotistical as they are sure of 
Heaven. They glory in ‘‘ the blood of 
the Lamb; ’’ they cling to their devil; 
they are quite satisfied that there should be, 
for others, a hopeless hell. It does not 
seem possible, but it is true. Any way, 
Dunstable alone abundantly justifies the 
putting on the road these rational Gospel 
vans; and at Dunstable I believe some- 
thing has been left behind which will give 
the preachers a great deal to do. 

J. Pace Hopps. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


AN URGENT PROBLEM. 


Str,—Once more I must decline Mr. 
Roberts’s well-meant offer to provide me 
with a précis report of my words. The 
unqualified phrase ‘‘ Jesus as absolute ”’ 
is not mine. The danger of this snippety, 
catch-word theology is that everybody 
conceives that he knows quite well what 
‘‘ absolute’? means; and therefore such 
phrases simply darken counsel. ‘‘ Jesus 
is absolute and presumably perfect’’ is 
another instance. ‘‘ Perfect’’ is under- 
stood in such connections in a quantitative 
sense, and also as tantamount to ‘‘ sin- 
lessness ’’; and both these notions seem 
to me worse than useless when they are 
applied to Jesus. The only proper use of 
the word ‘‘ perfect ’’ as applied to a human 
being is when it becomes the language of 
adoration and devotion. ‘‘ Perfection ’’ 
is not a positive or descriptive idea, 
but a ‘‘ limiting conception,’’ and is 
so used properly of God. But any attempt 
to apply the word precisely to Jesus, and 
not in the affectional manner I have 
mentioned, drags us back to the old notion 
of holiness and salvation as a sort of fixed 
quantity, and sin as another sort of fixed 
quantity, Jesus having one and we the 
other; whereas the modern view of the 
spiritual life turns our attention entirely to 
the power of the Master (whoever he may 
be) to suggest and inspire deeper and ever 
yet deeper fountains within us of spiritual 
good, and has nothing to say about these 
factitious theological quantities. 


There is the same need of discriminating. 


and of avoiding the crude lumping together 
of ill-assorted notions, when we enter upon 


the question : To what extent was Jesus an- 
ticipated in his great utterances about loving 
God and our neighbour? That Jesus had 
his roots in the past, certainly I, who insist 
so much on the more earnest, if also the 
more intelligent, acceptance of *‘ develop- 
ment,’’ can never dispute. But in the first 
place, the fact that Luke makes the lawyer, 
and not Jesus (as in the earlier account of 
Mark), enunciate the two great command- 
ments, loses all its force when Dr. Carpenter 
cites this very passage as an instance of 
Luke’s ‘‘ adaptation ’’ of incidents taken 
from an earlier source, after ‘‘ remem- 
brance of their original significance be- 
came confused.’’ (Iirst three Gospels, 
pp. 302, 315, second edition.) And apart 
from this, the whole pith of Luke’s passage 
is not the presence of the formula, ‘‘ love 
thy neighbour,’ but the fact that the 
lawyer, ‘‘ willing to justify himself ’’ and 
his Jewish, non-Christian ideas, said, ‘‘Who 
is my neighbour?’’ Whereupon Jesus 
gives his new interpretation of ‘‘ neigh- 
bour ’’ in the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan. Indeed, if the ethical attitude which 
the New Testament uniformly describes 
as originating with Jesus had been the 
common possession of Judaism, why 
should the Sermon on the Mount have been 
necessary ? 

It is true again that the formula ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself ’’ is found in one 
place in the Old Testament. But in one 
only (Lev. xix, 18). And by a common, 
if not general, interpretation of it, it was 
quite compatible with hating one’s enemies 
(Matt. v. 43; and the cursing Psalms). 
Tam glad to recognise in the Old Testament 
and in Judaism those dim and dawning an- 
ticipations of Jesus such as ‘‘ Love thy 
neighbour.’’ But if I am to have an 
intelligent grasp of history, I must observe 
grades and distinctions. Because Jesus 
seized, as by a lightning intuition, upon old 
phrases which he could transform into a 
new beauty, that is no reason for blurring 
over the whole process of growth. Mr. 
Wicksteed has said in his essay, ‘‘ The 
Place of Jesus in History’’ (Studies in 
Theology), that the two ‘‘ great command- 
ments,’’ as they are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, are involved in the “‘ fundamental, all- 
pervading, aggressive ’’ national exclusive- 
ness of Israel; and he commends to us the 
motto, Duo idem cum dicant non est idem. 
Moreover, these two ‘‘ great ’’ laws are 
combined for the first time by Jesus. In 
the Old Testament they are separated as 
widely as Deut. vi. 5, and Lev. xix. 18. 
What shall we say of the spiritual genius 
which first saw how closely their internal 
meaning formed a great unity, and fur- 
ished forth the human ideal? If, in one 
sense, there is nothing new in the world,then 
the only things in any sense new are 
created by selection and re-combination of 
the old. Consider what Jesus selected 
from! If all this is still too obscurantist 
for Mr. Roberts, he may be referred to 
Renan’s fifth chapter for some striking 
remarks on the originality of Jesus. 
But it would be more worth while to read 
Dr. Drummond’s illuminating comparison 
of Old and New Testament ideas on the 
Fatherhood of God (Hibbert Lectures, 
pp. 172-6). 

On the general question of religious 
development, I think that Mr. Roberts’s 
difficulties would all be overcome if, 


‘nstead of evolution as a process of mere 
indefinite changes, we thought of it as 
having aspecific character of its own. Thus" 
when Mr. Roberts asks why the experience 
of the Christian’ centuries should be 
specially connected with Jesus, whereas we 
do not impute his experience to Isaiah, 
what he has in mind is a mere flow of 
successive experiences, like that of a 
stream. Now, to say the least, religious 
development is something higher than 
such a mechanical flow. It is, at the very - 
least, organic; one stage grows out of 
another. Also there is no dead level of 
succession ; as in living organisms, there are 
here also special ‘‘ growing points,’’ and an 
Englishman is much more at home in the 
Universalism of Jesus than Jesus was in the 
Particularism of Isaiah. That is, develop- 
ment is always development according to 
some specific standard, and within some 
defined area or limit. Jesus took for the 
limit of his ideal, humanity ; nothing less 
and nothing more. Isaiah and _ other 
leaders have had their own standards and 
their own specific kinds of religious develop- 
ment, but the light of their. stars was 
merged when the sun rose. It remains, 
then, only to ask what ought to happen 
when the ethical ideal has been made, 
by one bold stroke, identical with the 
human ideal. Of course, there will be 
continual improvement i detail; and 
this is all that Mr. Roberts’s statement can 
really mean :—‘‘ A purer intellectual con- 
ception of God, however incomplete, is not 
without effect on the moral conception.’’ 
Progress in goodness can in future mean 
only finding new ways to love. But 
apart from the exclusively moral side of the 
matter, our view of religious progress as 
being at least organic growth, will supply 
some general reasons for thinking that 
the main advance will be more and more 
Christian. (1) H. Spencer taught us that 
evolution ever becomes increasingly definite. 
It keeps on certain lines. The religion 
of the future, however different from that 
of the present, will start from the highest 
that exists at present—will not descend out 
of mid-air. Even an animal species pro- 
gresses only in so far as it integrates itself 
more and more, develops more strenuously 
the properties it already possesses. Thus, 
é.g., if Christianity has (through its redemp- 
tion doctrines) stressed .‘‘ solidarity,”’ 
further progress will depend on our not 
dropping this, but developing it still 
further. In short, we must make our 
choice. There is no such thing as ‘‘ reli- 
gion in general.’’ Evolution will see to it 
that we become something, higher or 
lower. (2) And we can go further. Reli- 
gion is on a somewhat different footing 
from intellectual theories, in respect to 
evolution. It is more than an opinion. 
It is a way of life, a working scheme for 
existence in the human world, an organ- 
isation of lives and activities. And, 
therefore, while mere opinions easily change 
and merge into others, a religion is of 
necessity more stable, and any changes 
that come to it will usually be of the 
nature of re-interpretation. If it cannot 
stand these, there will be revolution rather 
than evolution; witness Judaism. Now, 
we have seen why Christianity is capable 
of quite indefinite reaches of re-interpre- 
tation. And this is why it is the world’s 
desire. (3) This progress differs from all 
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others in being conscious progress. Mere 
lapse and merging belongs to lower evolu- 
tions. The higher a religion becomes, 
the more does it intensify men’s conscious- 
ness of themselves, and their relationship 
to one another; and therefore its per- 
petuation becomes more and more a 
matter of preserving the fellowship,and less 
and less a matter of accidental change. 
And, as Dr. Mellone says, the gradual 
spread of the ideals of Jesus will not mean 
a diminishing reverence for him who was 
their personal source. 
W. WHITAKER. 


- 
CHRISTIANITY v. UNITARIANITY. 


Sir,—I was much affected by a reflection 
ja your Leader of the 6th, in which you 
expressed your own opinion that in what 
you designated as ‘‘our undogmatic 
churches ’’ the name Unitarian can be 
tolerated only because of the assurance that 
the word means just free and catholic and 
undogmatic /”? a representation which 
assuredly is only too commonly vociferated 
amongst us by blind leaders of the blind! 
It is in the highest degree consoling to hear 
that you do not sympathise with that 
ascription. 

Surely those who think so are mistaken. 

The term never did mean that, and does not 
really mean it now, and we are bound 
to insist on the repudiation, and stand clear 
and free—for a free Gospel. 
i The word was most certainly, in its first 
use and application a dogmatic con- 
troversialism and nothing else. It was 
emphatically anti-trinitarian and, so far 
as the spirit was concerned, truly a most 
beneficent declaration of the supremacy of 
the one, sole, undivided God. 

As for its peculiar popularity amongst 
the disciples of Mr. Lindsey and Mr. 
Belsham in London and the South there 
was certainly in their hands, however 


touched by their peculiar sense of en- 


franchisement, genuine religious impulse 
and association, and in ‘‘ Unitarianism ”’ 
the challenge to liberal and rational thought 
exertion and profession was complete. 
This led in time to organisation of dis- 
tinctly denominational energy, and by 
and by to congeneric development in the 
North. In each case the characteristic 
denominationalism has always been used 
and flaunted precisely in the sense of a 
sectarian dogma and distinction. But, so 
far as I know, it never heard of the modern- 
ised so plausible translation. [Within 
two months I myself have heard two elo- 
quent preachers exult in the special dis- 
tinction of the denominational position and 
aims, as a peculiar distinction with a special 
merit of segregation. | 

But all this is for me comparatively 
superficial, and fairly liable to criticism and 
more precise rejection. 

Nevertheless, to my mind, the case with 
regard to the popular and perhaps more 
particularly the clerical or ecclesiastical use 
of the name is exactly that of the party 
of the new Christians whom Paul had to 
distinguish from his own broader followers 
when he went up to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas and Titus ; that is to say, from 
those who sought to bring him and his party 
into subjection : “to whom we gave place— 
no, not for an hour!’ that the truth of the 
Gospel might prevail. 


Thus I venture to declare that for us now 
the use of the name ‘‘ Unitarianism ’’ 
is not the truth of the Gospel, but just 
in its very limitation an un-Christian 
superstition of Circumcision. 

We entreat our old friends and col- 
leagues, giving us their right hands of 
fellowship, to come out free from that 
bondage, while we heartily agree to let 
James, and Cephas, and John in all good 
fellowship go to Hssex-street, and in the 
Van—if they think fit, all being neverthe- 
less children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. “ For in Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumeision availeth anything nor uncircum- 
ciston ; but a new creature. And as many 
as walk according to this rule, peace be on 
them and mercy and upon the Israel of God.’’ 

R. D. DarsisHire. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


Tue forty seventh annual meeting of the 
Missionary Conference was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday, 
July 4. After the usual devotional ser- 
vices, the President, Rev. J. Channing 
Pollard, took the chair, and about fifty 
members answered to their names. The 
annual report stated that the membership 
stood at 116, and four members admitted 
later in-the day brought it up to 120. 
The report further set forth the circum- 
stances under which the Van Mission, 
initiated by the Conference, had been 
transferred to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. Services had been 
held by the Conference at Windermere and 
Douglas during the summer months. . The 
balance-sheet showed a small sum in the 
hands of the treasurer. The Rev. J. E. 
Manning was elected the new President, 
and the Revs. W. R. Shanks and T. P. 
Spedding were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer respectively. 


Tur PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The Presrpent devoted his address to 
the Signs of the Times and the Missionary 
Aspects of the Church. Having spoken 
of the significance of the ‘‘ New Theology 
movement, and the great importance now 
felt to attach to social questions from the 
point of view of religion, he went on to wel- 
come the larger interpretation now generally 
given to Christianity. The mistake of the 
past, he said, was that it concerned itself 
chiefly with the individual soul, and 
ignored the conditions of the human race. 
The danger of the present is lest in our 
concern for the race the individual is 
forgotten. But one of the most cheering 
signs of the times is its larger interpretation 
of Christianity, which is at once recognising 
the mistakes of the past, and is alive to the 
danger of the present. Professor Rau- 
schenbusch, in his book ‘* Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,’’ says: ‘‘ There are 
two great entities in human life—the 
human soul and the human race—and 
religion is to save both. ‘The soul is to seek 
righteousness and eternal life; the race is 
to seek righteousness and the kingdom of 
God.’’ This wider and truer interpreta- 
tion of religion is gradually becoming the 
ideal of all churches. It has long been 
our ideal, and accounts for the activity 
of our individual members in all that con - 
cerns the progress and well-being of our 
civic and national life. What is leading 


to this truer conception of religion is the 
gradual breaking away from the old theo- 
logical beliefs. If the old theology be true, 
the attitude of the churches in the past to 
race conditions is explicable and was 
correct. For what mattered this ephemerai 
existence here? What matters the con- 
ditions under which we live this brief span 
of life in a sin-cursed and lost world, inthe 
light of the infinitely greater question of 
whether we are to be eternally blest or cursed 
in the life hereafter. So far-reaching and 
disastrous in their ultimate effects are theo- 
logical opinions that there should be no 
uncertain sound or timidity in the delivery 
of our message, no parleying with false 
opinion, no temporising in our missionary 
propaganda, no bartering of the truth for 
the sake of mere amiability or a passing 
harmony. Our speech must be with the 
boldness and power of the man who is 
thoroughly convinced and feels burdened 
with a message that God is calling upon him 
to deliver. There can be no social ques- 
tions for the man who really believes the 
old theology. One neutralises the other. 
This Mr. Campbell feels, and in this he is 
right. As to the thousands who are out 
of touch with the churches because they 
are not sufficiently sympathetic with their 
aspirations for the application of the Chris- 
tian ideal to social questions, I believe that 
this is but a temporary phase that will pass 
away, and is passing away; because, as I 
have said, the churches are at last slowly 
realising that ‘‘ there are two great entities 
in human life—the human soul and the 
human race—and religion is to save them 
both.’’ Referring to the great need for 
religious reconstruction in which our 
churches must do their part, Mr. Pollard 
said that in this work Dr. Martineau nobly 
led the way. Facing the problems of the 
newer knowledge of our time, falling back 
upon first principles which can be verified 
by the personal experience of one’s own 
soul, and by the concurrent testimony 
of human race in all ages, he placed 
religion upon a solid and impregnable basis. 
And our special mission is to make our 
churches and missionary activities so 
many centres of this larger affirmation 
which shows that the newer light of know- 
ledge is replacing the old ideas with grander, 
and making religion not less true, but more 
and in every sense more uplifting, belful, 
and inspiving. This is just the message 
so many thousands of the unchurched are 
waiting to hear. If we can find them and 
they us, they will be with us. Our mission 
is especially to the emancipated minds of 
the time; it is to prove to the world that 
our intellectual freedom is quite compatible 
with reverence, worship, and the full deve- 
lopment of the religious life. On this 
point a great conflict is impending which 
will probably be the last one of all—the 
conflict between the forces of religious 
liberty and ecclesiastical despotism. In 
the meantime it is for us to show that there 
can be a church based upon the principle 
of freedom without appeal to external 
authority, a church in which the wor- 
shippers need not sacrifice their freedom 
of thought. That is doubted. It is a part 
of our mission to prove it. 


A discussion was initiated by the Rev. J. 
A. Pearson on the desirability of the Con- 
ference appointing fa missionary to help 


> vacant churches, to open up new ground, 
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and to look after the services at Douglas 
for which the Conference is responsible. A 
lengthy discussion ensued, and the matter 
was finally referred to the Committee to 
consider and report. 


Missionary Aims AnD Mrtuops, 


The Rev. J. Mortuy Mitus read an 
eloquent paper on missionary aims and 
methods. He expressed great hopefulness 
of the signs of the times. Ourchurches, 
he said, are growing in the missionary sense, 
and of this he was inclined to say better 
late than too soon. We had much to learn 
as to the wise economy of our forces, and 
he pointed out how much more missionary 
work might be done if the body of our 
regular ministers were better distributed 
and enforced by lay help, so that the best 
preachers could be sent where the need was 
greatest, and congregational selfishness 
gave way before the eagerness to spread the 
light. He advocated the appointment of 
a special minister at large, who should be 
free to help in the Van Mission and in other 
preaching, quite apart from the effort to 
build up churches. He referred to ‘‘ that 
Wesley of Unitarianism,’’ Richard Wright, 
who began his missionary labours in 1806, 
as the type of missionary minister he had in 
mind, though the method of his work would 
necessarily be modified by the changed con- 
ditions of the present time. He concluded 
with an ardent expression of his faith in 
the greater future now open to such mis- 
sionary faithfulness. 

The Conference took special note of the 
absence of the Revs. G. Knight and 8. H. 
Street. On the motion of the Rev. C. 
Peach a vote of sympathy was passed with 
them in their sickness, coupled with the 
hope of their speedy restoration. The 
Conference also sent respectful greetings 
to the Rev. J. C. Street, one of its most 
devoted members, whose absence this year 
from the meeting was generally deplored. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——— 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 

ees 

Bedfield (Suffolk),—A very successful sale 
of work has just taken place in aid of the new 
club-room which the Central Postal Mission 
Committee are putting up, to provide more 
convenient accommodation for social purposes 
and for refreshments. The room is to adjoin the 
mission chapel, and to communicate with it. 
The villagers have been very eager for its 
erection, and determined to do all they could to 
raise funds for this object. They formed a 
sewing circle, material was bought and made up, 
until sufficient articles were accumulated to jus- 
tify the holding of a saleof work. This sale took 

_ place in the Bedfield mission-room, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, July 10 and 11. Mrs. 
Frank Youngman, of Hope Hall, opened the 
sale, and at the close Mr. Newell announced 
that the receipts amounted to £11 16s. This 
result of Jocal effort was most gratifying, and 
quite up to alJl expectation. Mr. H. Pearson, 
M.P. for the Eye Division, sent £1 11s. 6d., and 
half a guinea for the children’s annual treat. 
On the following morning Mr. Newell received a 
welcome letter from Mr. Cuthbert Grundy, of 
Blackpool, promising to contribute £10 for 
furnishing the new room. The building is to 
cost £55, and a sum of £20 is still needed, if the 
room is to be opened free from debt. The hon. 
treasurer of the Central Postal Mission and Unita- 
rian Workers’ Union, Miss E. C. Lake, Alaska, 
York-road, Sutton, Surrey, will be pleased to 
receive further donations for the building fund. 

Birmingham: Moseley.—The Sunday- 
school anniversary services were held on 


Sunday last at Dennis-road school, the min- 
ister, the Rey. ; Thomas A. Gorton, being the 
preacher morning and evening. In the after- 
noon there was a children’s floral service, at 
which Mrs. George ‘Titterton gave a helpful 
address. In the evening a very large congre- 
gation ‘assembled, and were greatly cheered and 
helped by the presence of the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham (Mr. H. J, Sayer) and Miss Sayer. 
The choir was considerably augmented for the 
occasion, and, assisted by an orchestral band, 
rendered special music. The collections were 
most gratifying, and the musical portion of 
the services will be repeated next Sunday. 

Bristol : Lewin’s Mead Mission (Pre- 
sentation).—On Monday last a garden party 
was held at? Rodney: Lodge, Clifton, when about 
50 members of the Mission were present. The 
opportunity was taken to give to Mrs. Broadrick 
some useful -gifts. Mr. Worsley in making the 
presentation spoke of the services Mrs. Broadrick 
had rendered to the Mission, and how much 
they all regretted her resignation.’ Mrs. Broadrick, 
in thanking the Sunday-school teachers, the 
members of the Mission, and Mother’s Meeting 
for their kindly gifts, said how difficult it had 
been for her to leave them; she -had loved her 
work, but it was impossible to think of under- 
taking the arduous duties for another winter. 
She promised, in reply to a resolution of the 
congregation, to give a ready and willing help 
when required to the new missionary, Mr. 
Graham. A hearty vote of thanks was given 
to Mr. and the Misses Worsley for their generous 
hospitality and kindness. 

Cirencester. —Successful anniversary ser- 
vices took place on Sunday last in the old 
chapel, when excellent practical sermons were 
preached by the Rev. John McDowell, of Bath. 
The collections were good. 

Dundee.—On Sunday, July 14, the Rev. H. 
Williamson referred, at the close of his sermon, 
to the death of Mrs. H. C. Briggs, to whom, and 
to her late husband, that church had been very 
greatly indebted during the time of their resi- 
dence in Dundee. In fact, it was due to their 
coming to the town in 1865 that a successful 
effort at last was made to secure a building for 
the Unitarian congregation. Mr. Briggs laid the 
foundation stone, and both he and Mrs. Briggs 
took a warm interest in the welfare of the con- 
gregation. She held a class for factory girls in 
her own house. At the close of the service a 
resolution was unanimously passed of sympathy 
with the bereaved relatives, fand a request to 
the committee to prepare a scheme for the erec- 
tion of a permanent memorial to the family. 

Greyabbey, co. Down,.—Mr. I. Munn, who 
has just completed his course of study at the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to Greyabbey, co. 
Down, Ireland. 

Glenarm.—On Sunday, July 7, a re-opening 
service was held in the Old Meeting House, 
which has been recently renovated at a cost of 
a little over £200. The building, which is a very 
oldone, dating from 1762, has been put into a 
thorough state of repair, having been cemented 
and painted, and a new porch added. The 
special preacher was the Rev. J. A. Kelly, Dun- 
murry, who delivered an eloquent discourse 
from Hebrews xiii. 8, to a good congregation, 
which included some members of other de- 
nominations. The following gentlemen kindly 
acted as collectors:—Messrs. James Morrow, 
J-P.; 8. Magill, U.€.; P. Crawford; G.P. L. 
Larne, G. W. Tweed, J.P.; C. C. Cairncastle, 
J. Thompson, U.C., Glenarm. Including £175, 
previously collected, the total amount realised 
was £215, which, after paying all expenses, 
leaves a balance of £15 in the treasurer's hands. 
For this satisfactory result thanks are chiefly 
due to James Morrow, Hsq., J.P., manager, 
Ulster Bank, Larne, who has throughout his 
successful career shown a warm interest in the 
affairs of theGlenarm congregation. In addition 
to raising the greater part of the money, Mr. 
Morrow bas, at his own expense, had a hand- 
some tablet of polished marble placed in the 
porch bearing the names ofthe ministers of the 
church from its foundation in 1622 to the 
present time. Mrs. Morrow very kindly pre- 
sented a rich silk gown for the use of the 
ministers of the Old Meeting House. Thanks 
are heartily tendered to her and her husband, 
and all who have helped. 

Manchester: Dob-lane (Appointment). 
—The Rev. Albert Thornhill, M.A., has received 
and accepted a call to the pulpit of the Dob-lane 
Chapel, in succession to the Rey. G. Knight. 


Sunderland (Appointment).—The Sunday- 
school anniversary and flower servico was held 
on Sunday, July 14, conducted by the Rey. 
William Lindsay (late of Christ Church, Not. 
tingham), who has been appointed minister of 
the joint pastorate of the Sunderland and South 
Shields churches. The services were much 
appreciated by fairly good congregations, 

Todmorden (Farewell Presentations),— 
The departure of Mr. Thomas Graham from his 
native town to take up the work of the Lewin’s 
Mead Domestic Mission in Bristol, has been 
marked by public presentations of a very gratify- 
ing nature. Mr. Graham bas been for more than 
twenty years junior superintendent of the Unit: 
arian Sunday-school, and a devoted Band of 
Hope worker. He has also done much good work 
in connection with the Todmorden Band of 
Hope and Sunday-school Unions, in which the 
friendliest relations are ‘maintained between 
members of different denominations. On Mon- 
day, July 8, a joint meeting of the two Unions 
was held in the U.M.F.C. Schoolroom, under the 
presidency of the Rey. W. Dickinson, superin- 
tendent of the Knowlwood Primitive Methodist 
Cirouit, for the purpose of making a presentation 
to Mr. Graham of a handsome sectional book- 
case. The meeting opened with a hymn and 
prayer by the Rev. A. W. Fox, after which the 
chairman, who is president of the Sunday-school 
Union, told of the origin of the meeting, and tho 
great regret felt in the town at Mr. Graham’s 
departure. The vresentation was made by the 
president of the Band of Hope-Union, and Mr. 
Graham, in acknowledging the gift, spoke with 
much feeling of what he had gained through the 
happy work which they as members of different 
churches had been able to do together. On the fol- 
lowing evening the members of the Unitarian 
church and schools held their own meeting and 
made farewell presentatioas to Mr. Graham of a 
fine roli-top desk and revolving chair, andaset of 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia and the Encyclopedia 
Biblica. The Rev. A. W. Fox, who presided, 
spoke with much feeling of the good work which 
Mr, Graham and his sister, Miss Graham, who 
also goes to Bristol, had done for the church and 
school. Other friends bore warm ,testimony to 
the same effect, and Mr. Graham in his reply 
appealed to them, and especially to the young 
people, to showgthat the good work could goon 
quite well without him. He referred with great 
satisfaction to the fact the congregation had 
asked the Rey. A. W: Fox to remain with them 
for another {seven years’ term. He urged the 
young men especially, to whom Mr.. Fox had 
been so true a friend, to raily round the church. 
The Sunday-school anniversary services were con- 
ducted on Sunday week by the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, an afternoon scholars’ and flower 
service being taken by the Rev, A. W. Fox. 
The collections amounted to £55 11s. 1d., about 
£3 in advance of last year. 

Whitby.—Rev. F. Haydn Williams re-opened 
Flowergate Old Chapel last Sunday, after deco- 
rations, including the painting like life of 
the oak statue presented Isst year by Mrs. 
Tattersfield. The same lady is about to present 
a series of busts of great men, including Socrates 
and Jesus. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afteraceoa. 

a 
SUNDAY, July 21. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArruuR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessm Hirprrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Mr. S. Hatpar, of India. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. W. C. C. Porn; 7, Rev. Freprric 
ALLEN. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. F. S. Puan, of Fairhayen, 
U.S.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-placo, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. Henry Rawnres, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rogsslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.39, 
Rev. Henry. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, 7, Mr. G. Warp. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savuryi Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. F. Hanxryson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Cmarues 
Rorvrr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pore. 
Little Portlend-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

J. Paar Hopps. 5 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooprrr, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. F. PaARMITER, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxrns JonEs. 

Rhyl-street Mission, 7, Rev. R. P. Faruey, B,A. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Frurx Taytor. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
Marsuatt; 7, Mr. Epwarp CaPpLETon. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 

FB. W.G. Foar, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. PHARAOH ; 

3 6.30, Dr. Bimat C. Guosu. : 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
W. A. WEATHERALL. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR. 

ome ees 


PROVINCIAL. 

Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowsE Lu. 

Buacgroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGzz. 

BiacKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Mill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BraprorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerupig Jones, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizstitry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. GrorcE STREET. 
Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Sura. 
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Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure hut nourish- 
ment to growing children” All the ingredients 
used in maki 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as.nourishing as it is delicious. 


Pink Qrally wholbomd 
: Colictienenge 


Lancet 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C. > 


CuxstzR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jnnxin Evans. 

Dovur, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvuver, B.A. 

HaRrocatx, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
6.30, Rev. Joun Exuis, ‘Christ and the 
Higher Critics,’* 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hanrcrove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrrtrupD von Perzoxp. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverproon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Cuaries Crapbocg. 

LivrrrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserrs. 

Liverroo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opaers, B.A. 

Maipstong, Marl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. Farquuarson. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. : 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr, 
ODGERS, 

PortsmouTs, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMzs Burton, M.A. 

PortTsmMouTH, St. Thomas-streot, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Scarzorousn, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTtwELL Binns. 

Sxvunoaks, Bessell’s Greon, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TzaspaLe Rexp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C.J. 
Street, M.A. LL.B. 

SipMovurs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Winttiam Agar. 

SOUTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-sireot, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. ; 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hali, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 
WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rev. 
Doveias WALMsLEY, B.A. . 
2 
ERELAND. 
Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
BH. Vanoz, B.D. 
—___——_—_— 


WALES. 
AzERYsTWITH, New Street Meeting House, Supply, 


ae 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamMsDEN BALMFORTE. 


PLUMS FROM THE GROWER. 


] Egg Plums, 12 lbs. 2/6, 24 lbs. 4/-. Victorias, 12 lbs. & 
3/6, 24 lbs. 6/-. Damascenes, 12 Ibs. 3/3, 24 lbs, 5/9. 
Prune Damsons, 12 lbs. 4/6, 24 Ibs. 8/-. Cash with 
Order. Carriage Paid, England and Wales. 

ea Scotland, Ireland, &c., 3d. per 12 lbs. extra. 
ats BEST FRUIT. EXCELLENT VALUE. 
Fruit sent when ready. Send far FREE PRICE LIST. 


ll and 6.45, 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
te TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 
’a This large and well - appointed _TEMPERANCE 
EF] HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
Ba throughout. Bathrooms oneyery Floor ; Spacious 
fe] Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard _and 

Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
es rooms from 2s. Gd, to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and 
ka Testimonials on application. 


=? and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day, 
zs Tel ” 


: Inclusive charge 53 
&_ for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast fi 


DEATH. 


Burxkirt.—On July 12, at Hove Lodge, Hove, 
Eliza Wilson Burkitt, hacks ue 
eldes 


daughter of the late Rev. John Addison 


Sussex, 


Edward Burkitt, solicitor,- and 


Coombs, aged 81 years. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LA/DLER, 


Board and Residence, 


—a ee 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Poooox. 


wT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 

tock,” 59, Warricr-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. Porter. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

- MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. Vickmrs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ENLEY GROVE, HENLEAGE, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by 
boat and rail to places of historical interest, 


HERINGHAM.—TO LET, furnished, 

a Semi-detached House. 3 Reception, 

6 Bedrooms, Bath h. and c., Kitchen and other 

offices, Bicycle Shed. Easy access country and 

sea; golf links. Terms according to length of 

tenancy ; less for Juneand July.—Miss Macg, 
43, Newmarket-road, Norwich. 


HOS-ON-SHA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
July, September and October.—Apply, Rev. 
C A STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 


ERMANY.—Lovely part, bracing 
air. Resident Doctor and his English 
wife, near Kreuznach and Bingen, receive 
Patients, Convalescents, any wanting rest and 
change. Delicate young people receive every 
care. German taught. Lovely excursions. 
Cycling. Tennis. Dry, mild winter. Home 
comforts. Terms moderate. References, — 
Dr. ScumitTT, Sobernheim-Nahe. 


URE, BRACING AIR.—To be Let 
to careful tenants, a comfortable, well- 
appointed detached COTTAGE, containing 
five good rooms and hall, for the remainder of 
the summer. One mile from station, 30 miles 
from London. Sanitary conditions perfect ; 
good water supply. Boating and salt-water 
bathing within half a mile, Good bicycling 
country. Terms five guineas a week, including 
good daily supply of fresh vegetables. Refer- 
ences required.—Address, Inchbonny, Wood- 
ham Ferris, Chelmsford. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Furnished 
HOUSE TO LET for month or 
longer. Sea front, south aspect. Three sitting, 
seven bedrooms.— Apply, PROPRIETRESS, 3, 
Claremont Crescent, Weston-Super-Mare. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 
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‘“©¢PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the Iast journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 


‘‘ British Weekly,’’ May 2, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Twopence Weekly. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of ‘PUBLIC OPINION” is to provide a weekly review of 
current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make for 
Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress. 

It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening 
in the different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass 
something of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many 


phases of life. 


This object has been achieved with considerable success eyer since ‘‘ PUBLIC 


OPINION ” was started in 1860. 
sistently carried out its policy. 


In the forty-seven years since then it has con- 


The need for a paper like ‘‘ PUBLIC OPINION ” increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch 
with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read the many 
papers which would give him the needed facts. ‘“* PUBLIC OPINION ” seeks to do 
this for him, and to present just that précis of life and thought which will enable 
him to quickly understand what is going on in the world, 

“PUBLIC OPINION ” (published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 


can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one 


year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s, 10d., and to any place abroad 
for 13s. perannum, Orders should be addressed to :— : 


“PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HGUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘“‘1 know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly ‘PUBLIC 


OPINION,’’’ said the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ May 15, 1907. 


‘‘We know of at least one who has misread it,’’ added ‘‘ Punch,”’ 


May 29, 1907. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE FREE CATHOLIC IDEAL. 


OPEN BROTHERHOOD, 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF JESUS, 
AND HIS CRUCIFIXION, 
AND 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 
WITHIN EACH HEART, 
AND 
JESUS’ GREATEST PARABLE, 
OF SELF-SACRIFICE, 

AND 
HIS EVERLASTING MIRACLE, 
OF CONSTANT COMMUNION. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupan, A.R.I.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss OnmE. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. 
Monthly Repayment, including Principal, 
Premium, and Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. 15 years. 18 years. | 21 years. 
T10/o0%4i/0n6)o0u2l1o0m1 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to 
purchase houses for their own occupation. 


Prospeotus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


36,474 Appliances given year 


for last Sunday in each 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
TEE 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanical 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. 


ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 

of Subscribers. ; 

SUBSCRIPTIONS end DONATIONS are 

earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay & Co., 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices cf the Society, Salisbury square, 
Londen, E.C. 

RICHARD 6. TRESIZBER, Secrstary. 


RKELAND’S INTERESTING JULY 

CLHARANCE SAUEH, everything imagin- 
able in high-class Irish Linenware, T weeds, 
Muslins, Voiles, Prints, &c. Everytbing very 
much reduced to clear. Send for Sale 
Catalozue.—Hurron’s. 5, Larne, Ireland. 


“TIZE UNIT Y.”’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s.6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Hpiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Mauchester, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 

for a fow YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED,. a. YOUNG=—DAIES 

GOVERNESS for three girls, aged 
10, 8,and 6. Unitarian preferred. Good con- 
versational French and_ ordinary English 
subjects.—Apply, Mrs. Water SHIPMAN, 
Cleveley, Altrincham. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS de- ~ 
sires RE-ENGAGEMENT. All usual © 
subjects. Good music. P.N.E.V. methods if 
desired. Good references—Apply L., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand. 


ULLY QUALIFIED, experienced 

GOVERNESS to Junior or Advanced 

Pupils in or near Manchester.—E. H. Smiru, 
44, Victoria-road, Victoria-park, Manchester. 


ANTEDan ORGANIST and CHOIR 
MASTER for the Unitarian Chapel, 
Bridport. Dutiesto begin September 29 next. 
Salary £40 per annum.—Apply by letter, with 
testimonials, &c., to JoHN T. MAzgs, 114, St, 
Andrew’s-road, Bridport. 


Scbeols, etc. 
—_— @— 
(JHANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
LW) 


AND BOARDING SCHCOL FOR GIRLS. 
HiaHeatTe, LonNpoN,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Linian TaLvot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
Coliege, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysiiuation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEAD MISTREss. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence... Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sors of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. : 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.) 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. 
Method, “The Child Pianist.’—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. = 


ACHTING.—Comfortable three-ton 
SAILING YACHT TO LET during 
August and September. Two-berth cabin.— 
For terms and particulars apply 8S. A. 
WICKSTEED. Wicksteed’s Slipway, Burnham- 
on-Crouch, Essex. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


. Adveriisements for THE INQUIRER should be 


addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essez-strcet, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the cfice 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— % 8. 


PER PAGE .. eae oo 00 
HaLF-PaGE ... AA eon @ 
PeR CoLuMn... a Gee OO. 
IncH IN COLUMN ... het Osos Oo! 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYY*ooD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -street. W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate. Saturday, July 20, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Editor requests that during August, 
September, and October all correspondence 
may be sent to the office of Tur InQuiRER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., and nothing 
to his private address. He will be in the 
country during August, and is to sail for 
Boston by the White Star s.s. Republic on 
September 11, to return by the same boat, 
all being well, leaving Boston for Liverpool 
October 23. 


Visirors to the International Meetings 
at Boston are requested to note that 
everyone should present his or her mem- 
bership certificate at the Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 25, Beacon-street. The list of 
those who have procured their tickets at 
Essex Hall has been forwarded to Mr. 
Wendte, also the list of officially appointed 
delegates. Any further correspondence, 
applications for membership, &c., should 
now be addressed to the Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, 25, Beacon-street, Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A. As to sailings and tickets for 
overland travelling, apply to Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, Ludgate-circus, 
London, E.C: 


We publish this week the third of Miss 
Helen Brooke Herford’s pleasant articles 
~ about Boston, completing the series with 
«A Morning’s Stroll about Boston,’’ such 
as many of us hope before long veritably to 
take. At the same time weare glad to call 
attention to an article in the July Century 
Magazine by ee S. M. Crothers, on ‘‘ Out- 
door Boston,’’ with some drawings by 
Julss Guérin, 


‘*Amone our big cities,’* says Dr. 
Crothers, ‘‘ Boston is peculiar in not 
thrusting its bigness upon us. Its outward 
demeanour is demure. At its portals 
Liberty enlightening the world would look 
out of place; we should rather expect 
the Puritan maiden Priscilla to stand as 
door-keeper. The evidences of commercial 
prosperity are present; but they do not 
stare us out of countenance. They are 
not concentrated in any one spot, but are 
“a good diffused.” Here and there an 
incipient sky-scraper attempts to lift its 
head, only to be severely snubbed, and sky- 
scraping is considered architectural lése- 
majesté in the presence of the gilded dome 
of the State House. Old Boston, with its 
narrow, winding streets, has many curious 
survivals of the past, but the Greater 
Boston has advanced further than any of 
our communities toward the city of the 
future, whichis to be not a city at all, but 
a thickly settled country.’’ 

Dr. CrorHERS then shows how the 
“ Garden City ’’ ideal has been largely 
realised about Boston by a natural evolu- 
tion. It is encircled by such communities, 
not merely suburbs, or ‘ bedrooms for 
Boston,’’ but each with a life of its own— 
Milton, Brookline, Cambridge, and the 
Newtons. ach of these also has a 
history running back to the beginnings of 
New England, while now the villages of 
the old time are merged in the great 
urban community. “The new Boston 
gives the impression of breadth and open- 
ness. One may ride mile after mile through 
a pleasant park-like country interspersed 
with houses. It is the twentieth-century 
idea of civic development. Every year, as 
the facilities for rapid travel are improved, 
the citizen goes farther afield, and demands 
more space about his house.”’ 

Oxp Boston, however, remains rich in 
historic interests, and while, as Dr. Crothers 
says,.the city of the Puritans has become 
cosmopolitan, its fine tradition still persists. 
As to its literary reputation, and extreme 
devotion to ‘‘culture,’’ ‘‘ Boston suffers 
the fate of the precocious child, who, when 
he grows up, has all his early feats of 
intelligence thrown up at him.’’ “ Even 
so keen an observer as Mr. H. G. Wells,”’ 
says Dr. Crothers, ‘‘allows himself to see 
Boston only through the spectacles of the 
literary tradition.’’ Such an impression 
might be got from drawing-room talk, but 
outdoor Boston is more characteristic. 
How that is so, readers may see from 
Dr. Crothers’ article. 

Ir concludes with a reference to the 
statue of that Irish-American Bostonian, 


John Boyle O’Reilly, ‘‘ Poet, Patriot, 
Orator,’’ as he is described on French’s 
monument. ‘‘Once Boston represented 
only the spirit of the English Puritan: 
To-day the Irish Catholic is too important 
an element to be ignored. In Boyle 
O’Reilly we see the two lines of tradition 
merging. The newcomer lifts his voice in 
praise of the Pilgrims of Plymouth and of 
the men of the town-meeting. New Eng- 
land ideas are garnished with Celtic wit. 
Perhaps nothing in outdoor Boston is 
more significant than the monument 
which recognises that the new element 
entering into the city’s life is destined to 
modify it profoundly.’’ 

THE result of the Colne Valley election 
last week came as an awakener toa good 
many people. Mr. Victor, Grayson, who 
has won the seat rendered vacant by the 
elevation of Sir James Kitson to the 
peerage, and won it, not only against the 
Conservative, but against the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Philip Bright, stood in- 
dependently ‘‘for pure revolutionary 
Socialism.’’ He is quite a young man, 
a native of Liverpool, the son of working- 
class parents. For two years he was a 
student of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College, until the pull of his 
political sympathies became too strong 
for him and he resigned. Since then he 
has worked as a journalist and lecturer. 
He is an eloquent speaker, full of bound- 
less good spirits and enthusiasm, and a 
man of a very winning personality. 

As to the significance of this election, 
especially for Liberals and the work they 
should do for the sound education of the 
people, last Saturday’s Westminster 
Gazette wrote with commendable modera- 
tion. Mr. Grayson stood independently 
of the recognised political parties. ‘ How 
has he contrived,’’ asked the Westminster, 
“to get 3,600 working-class voters to 
support him on these lines? The answer 
is that, whether his politics are good or 
bad, he has made them his religion, and 
for two years past has worked as a mis- 
sionary might at the labour of converting 
souls. He is young; he is zealous, sin- 
cere, personally acceptable, and well 
educated. It is only a few years since he 
was a student at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and the profession which he had 
intended for himself until he took to 
politics was that of a schoolmaster or a 
Unitarian minister. But his work in the 
Valley absorbed him, and, for all his 
theories and visionary ideas, it had astrong 
practical bent. Our correspondent tells us 
how, ina recent dispute, Mr.Grayson and 
his friends took up the cause of the men very 
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learned from the speech in which Mr. 
Perks, M.P., explained to a business meet- 
ing of the Conference the state of affairs 
in regard to the site obtained for their 
Church House in Westminster. To put 
it shortly, a site was purchased for£360,000. 
For land sold from this site £100,000 has 
already been paid, a second hundred 
thousand will be paid within a year; 
and still another plot is expected to reach 
a third hundred thousand, leaving £60,000 
as the net price of a very large and suitable 
site for the main building, and for whatever 
subsidiary buildings may be required. 


strongly, and secured a rise for the 
‘ fettlers’ of four shillings a week—that is 
to say, to the amount which was paid in 
Huddersfield, onJy four miles away. A 
lad of twenty-four who can do this, and 
who at the same time makes the picturesque 
appeal of the idealist and dreamer, is 
clearly a very formidable candidate against 
opponents who come into the field as 
ordinary politicians with the backing of 
political parties. And wherever the same 
type of man appears, the political parties 
will have to look out, for they are deal- 
ing with a personal force which is stronger 
than politics, even than the politics of the 
Independent Labour Party. There is a 
good deal in Mr. Grayson’s theories which 
strikes us as wild and mischievous— 
though his actual proposals as they 
appear in his election address, are come- 
what milder than his theory seems to 
require—but we should like very much to 
see the older parties cultivate his spirit 
and his method, and take their politics 
with the same zeal and wholeheartedness. 
One of the leading morals of the election 
is, indeed, that we need to find men of 
this kind who will make their public work 
part of their personal association with the 
poor, and who will be able to supply the 
sympathy and knowledge without which 
political doctrine becomes a dead formula 
to the working-class.’’ 

Tue result of the Soap Trust libel case 
will be received by social reformers and 
friends of purity and honourable dealing in 
public life with unmitigated satisfaction. 
Mr. W. H. Lever, of Port Sunlight, obtained 
the £50,000 he claimed as damages, with 
costs, from the proprietors of the Daily 
Mail and Evening News, with the most 
ample and unreserved withdrawal of all 
imputations on his character, and apolo- 
gies for the libels which day after day for a 
long period were circulated in the news- 
papers mentioned. The settlement applies 
also to the libels published in the Daily 
Mirror. After the scathing and indignant 
opening remarks of Mr. Lever’s counsel, 
Mr. Edward Carson, and Mr. Lever’s own 
deportment in the witness-box, the defen- 
dants had no defence to offer. There was 
no compromise, but a complete vindication 
of Mr. Lever. 


of friendly greeting to the Conference, 
the Bishop of Stepney bearing a letter 
from the Bishop of London, which he 
read, as follows :—‘‘I cannot allow you 
to assemble in the City of London without 
sending you a word of welcome and of 
God speed. Although you and we are 
divided upon important questions, we are 
at one in holding great truths of the In- 
carnation, the Atonement, the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension of our Lord, the guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, and in attaching 
value to an ordered and reverent service. 
You have, moreover, set an example to 
us all, by your missionary zeal, and by the 
evidence your people have given of a 
fervent love of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. I pray that some day the causes 
which divide us may be removed, and 
that in God’s good time we may be united 
as members of the historic communion 
to which your leader and teacher, like 
ourselves, belonged. Meanwhile, dear 
brothers, rest assured that we honour 
you for your works, and shall pray for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit upon your 
deliberations and your Conference.’’ 


Tue Wesleyans, like the rest of us, find 
that it is easy to denounce a distant 
wickedness with which we have nothing to 
do; that it is exceedingly difficult to 
settle a question that is much smaller, but 
which happens to affect the very people 
who are called upon to make the decision. 
A resolution on the subject of the Congo 
atrocities makes practically no difficulty. 
The question of the basis of membership 
in the Wesleyan Church seems slight : 
what must a man do or be in order to 
become or to continue to be a member ? 
But it is a question that goes right back 
to the origin of Methodism, and thus hag 
historical importance; it is a question 
that touches the democratic spirit of 
Methodism, it raises the problem, Are 
we not all brethren, are we not all to be 
admitted or excluded on the same terms ? 
And, again, it touches the problem of 
spiritual and theological progress, and 
suggests the point, Can we now safely 
and silently abandon certain theological 
premises which at one time we all held ? 
A single sentence by an opponent of the 
new scheme of membership brought to 
light all these perplexities. ‘‘ They ought 
not to admit one person because he said 
he was a sinner, and another because he 
was devout!’’ There is the matter in a 
nutshell. In.the end the question was 
deferred, and a committee appointed to 
consider, and to prepare a statement. 


THE opening address of the President, 
the Rev. John §. Simon, on the previous 
day, contained some very sensible sayings, 
and must have been well worth listening 
to. The claim that the Methodist Church 
was eminently a national church for that 
it always concerned itself with national 
questions, is a claim that may require 
some qualification. With less scruple, 
the next claim may justly be allowed that 
‘‘they had never sought to gather their 
members out of other churches, but to 
do their own work.’’ One general rule 
has been illustrated in Methodism from 
the very first, and in any of its branches, 
viz., that if a determined leader or a united 
community has a sure and unstammering 
message for the public, a message tolerably 
consistent in itself, and uttered with the 
force of conviction, that leader or that 
community will gain a hearing, more than 
a hearing, a following. Wesley’s steadfast 
conviction that there were people who, 
for their very soul’s sake, needed to hear 
what he had to say was justified by his 
own marvellous success. A similar justi- 
fication can be made out for the Wesleyan 
church, and for the Methodist churches 
that have grown out of the one great 
movement to which they all trace their 
origin. 


At the United Methodist Free Churches 
Annual Assembly, a resolution was passed 
thanking Mr. McKenna for having made 
the Cowper Temple clause effective in 
the new Code, and for having swept away 
religious tests for those entering public 
training colleges. A previous resolution 
expressed confidence ‘‘ that nothing will 
be allowed to interfere with the redemp- 
tion of the pledge solemnly given by the 
Prime Minister to introduce into the 
House of Commons a measure of such a 
nature as will satisfy the reasonable and 
just demands of Free Churchmen, being 
free from all sectarian entanglements, and 
to leave no effort unused to pass such a 
measure into law next year.’ Jt asked 
further that the Government would do 
more to assist in the erection of Council 
schools, and to secure that insanitary and 
otherwise unsuitable premises should no 
longer in deference to sectarian interests 
be permitted to continue in use. 


THE matter is of public importance from 
two points of view. Mr. W. H. Lever is 
widely known as a keen-sighted and warm- 
hearted social reformer, seeking better 
industrial conditions, and the persistent 
libels have with many people shaken faith 
in his integrity in proposals for social 
betterment, and have reflected on the 
enterprises in which he was concerned. The 
case also shows how irresponsible journalism 
may deliberately blacken the reputation of 
opponents, and do far-reaching damage to 
the country. It is some satisfaction to 
find that there is still a legal means of 
redress, 


ArT an enthusiastic meeting of the 
Wesleyan Conference, when Foreign mis- 
sions were being discussed, Sir W. H. 
Stephenson declared that he was not going 
to leave his money to be quarrelled about 
after his death, he intended to be his own 
executor. He followed the declaration 
with a gift of £500 to the West Indies Fund, 
an example that was followed by others, 
and a large sum was promised before the 
meeting closed. The Rev. Frank Ballard, 
M.A., well known as a writer of pamphlets 
and books dealing with modern social 
and theological problems, was, by resolu- 
tion, set apart as a lecturer on Christian 
apologetics under the direction of the 
Home Mission Committee. BS 


Tue Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
met last week, and on Friday there was a 
pleasant innovation in the customary 
proceedings. A deputation of dignitaries 
of the Church of England, headed by the 
Bishop of Stepney, and including Canon 
Scott Holland and the Archdeacons of 
Westminster and Middlesex, paid a. visit | 


Tue eighth meeting of the Congrés In- 
ternational des Habitations a bon marché 
(National Housing Congress) will be held in 
London from August 3 to August 7, at Cax- 
ton Hall, Westminster. The subjects to 
be considered are of the greatest practical 
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THE enormous sums of money which the 
Wesleyans are able to deal with may be 
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importance :—Housing Inspection, Slum 
Improvement and Slum Destruction, House 
Building and Management, Housing 
Finance and Taxation, the Land Question, 
Town Planning and Building Bye-laws, 
Transit, and Rural Housing. The Congress 
will be educational in its character, and no 
resolutions will be passed committing the 
members to any policy, but it is likely that 
the papers contributed by housing experts 
of six different countries, and the discussion 
among practical men with so varying 
opportunities of experience will be of 
great value. Papers are announced to be 
read by Dr. Stiibben (Berlin), Dr. Mewes 
(Diisseldorf), M. Vincent Magaldi (Italy), 
M. Lucien Ferrand (Paris), M. Ch. de 
Quéker (Brussels), Professor Maheim(Liége), 
M. J. H. Faber, M. Tellegen, M. De Man 
(Netherlands), together with Alderman 
Thompson (Chairman of the Conference) 
and Mr. Henry R. Aldridge (secretary). 
The secretary’s address is 432, West Strand, 
London. 


Some idea of the advantage that may 
follow a conference of experts on housing 
and town development from many lands is 
given by the example of what is being done 
in many German towns. Since 1875 
Prussian municipalities have had power to 
plan the extensions of their towns, reserv- 
ing space for parks, open spaces, wide 
streets, and other public uses. This is 
done years ahead of any actual building, 
in the interest of the citizens as a whole. 
The height of buildings, the areas in which 

-factories, dwelling-houses, &c., may be 

erected are determined beforehand, and 
the town may possess as much land as it 
can find money to purchase without defin- 
ing the use to which it will be put. Thus, 
Frankfurt, Ulm, and other cities are large 
landowners; the citizens, as a whole, 
own part of the land on which their city is 
built. There is no confiscation, and land- 
owners do not complain of any hard treat- 
ment, 


We are reminded that the work of the 
Quaker Summer Schools has an important 
side to which our note last week did not 
refer. The Friends’ Social Union has 
grown out of a meeting held during the 
Birmingham summer school of 1899, which 
initiated a Reading Circle in Economics. 
This grew into a Union for Social Study, 
and later, under the secretaryship of Mr. 
Percy Alden, M.P., into its present larger 
usefulness. Amongst other activities, this 
has arranged several most interesting tours 
for social investigation in other countries. 
This year a. party of thirty-five will visit 
Belgium on August 3. There is no doubt 
that the work of the Union has had a 
considerable influence among the younger 
members of the Society of Friends, as well 
as in their adult schools. 


‘Summer Conferences for Bible Study 
and Summer Schools of Theology appear 
to be growing in popularity, attracting 
not only clergy and ministers, but large 
numbers of the laity. A gathering of the 
former kind was lately concluded at Mun- 
desley-on-Sea. Its inspiring genius, Dr. 
Campbell Morgan, some of whose utter- 
ances we referred to last week, gave a 
series of expository discourses on the 
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Epistle to the Romans, which he is reported 
to ‘have described as ‘‘ a letter not to be 
put into the hands of an unregenerate 
man, that by it he may find the way of 
salvation: it is a letter for the saints.’’ 
This may be so—but one wonders what 
Luther would say! Under the auspices 
of the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, a Summer School is to be 
held at Cambridge from July 29 to 
August 10. The programme is a full one, 
including several debatable topics which 
are bound to be handled with some breadth. 
For instance, Prof. R. W. Rogers, of 
Madison, New Jersey, is to deliver four 
lectures on ‘‘The Early Chapters of 
Genesis ’’; Prof. A. S. Peake, three on 
‘“The Pauline Theology’’; and Prof. 
J. H. Moulton, two on ‘‘ Zoroaster and 
the Parsis.’’ Our allies of the New 
Theology, led by that untiring spirit, Mr. 
R. J. Campbell, are holding at Penmaen- 
mawr, from August 3 to 9, a separate 
school of their own. Dr. John Hunter, 
Dr. Hastings Rashdall, Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams, and Dr. K. ©. Anderson are 
amongst those who are to take part. The 
Christian Doctrine of God, Inspiration, 
the Atonement, and Social Evolution in 
the light of the Divine Immanence, are 
some of the topics to be dealt with, and 
are proof enough—if any were needed— 
that the pioneers of the New Theology 
do not intend to shirk their responsibilities, 


-nor to let their movement languish for 


lack of enterprise and energy. Free 
discussion of such vital themes cannot but 
promote the progress of truth. 


ONE topic which will arouse special 
interest at the Penmaenmawr School is 
““The Bearing of Progressive Theology 
on Foreign Missions.’’ The ideas, familiar 
enough to us, that the Christian scriptures 
have grown very much as the scriptures 
of other faiths, and that God is immanent 
in Christianity very much as He is immanent 
in other faiths, have struck the newly 
enlightened with almost revolutionary 
force. The great missionary movements 
seem to be threatened. That awful sense 
of responsibility which men once felt 
for those outside the Christian pale is 
diminished. So far as this means the 
lessening of a burden God never meant 
them to bear, it is all to the good. But 
the broad, universal responsibility for the 
common weal of mankind—this remains, 
nor can it change with changing theological 
sanctions. The ultimate inspiration of 
all the best missionary work ever achieved 
never was a command imposed from with- 
out ; it was a passion for mankind burning 
within. So will it ever be. A more intel- 
ligent view of how God works in His world 
may modify our methods, but, if we truly 
aspire to be workers together with Him, it 
cannot diminish our zeal. 


Tue first annual meeting of the Anti- 
Sweating League was held at the New 
Reform Club on July 18. The League 
sprang up as a result of the Sweated 
Industries Exhibition, promoted last year 
by the Daily News, with the purpose of 
appealing to the State for a minimum 
wage. A Bill for this purpose, proposing 
to establish wages boards in the tailoring, 


dressmaking, and shirt-making — trades, ! 
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was introduced into the House during the 
present Session by Mr. Arthur Henderson 
but is among those which were lost amidst 
the circumlocutions of our cumbrous 
legislative machine. Branches of the 
League, whose president is Mr. George 
Cadbury, have been formed in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leicester, and 
other places, and are gradually awakening 
public opinion by means of exhibitions 
and lectures. 


AN interesting educational experiment, 
on an approved German model, is now 
being made under the London County 
Council. Thanks to the initiative and 
generosity of the Royal Arsenal (Wool- 
wich) Co-operative Society, which has 
placed twenty acres of beautifully wooded 
land at Bostall at the disposal of the 
County Council free of charge for this pur- 
pose, an open-air school for a hundred 
children is being inaugurated. The 
children chosen will be those whose health 
is likely to be benefited by the experi- 
ment. 


Tue Unemployed Workmen’s Bill is 
described by its introducer, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, as- an educational measure. 
It is not intended merely to tide the work- 
man over a temporary misfortune, but to 
attack the problem of unemployment at 
its root. The chief cause he supposes 
to be the lack of fluidity in Labour, its 
slowness of response to changes in demand ; 
and his Bill is, therefore, an attempt to 
remedy this by training the unemployed 
labourer, where necessary, and intro- 
ducing him into some avenue towards 
independence. This it would effect by 
(1) registration of the unemployed, (2) 
creation of the necessary employment 
organisations, (3) provisions for their 
finance, and (4) the compulsory employ- 
ment of the loafer. 


Tue Methodists, as a whole, seem to 
have passed through a period of depression 
during the last year. The Recorder recently 
showed that the Wesleyan Methodists had 
sustained serious losses in members, juniors, 
and probationers. It now appears that the 
Bible Christian section has also to report a 
similar decline in the number of full mem- 
bers, juvenile members, and members on 
trial, and, as might be expected, therefore, 
a decline in the number of Sunday-school 
workers and local preachers. The writer 
who summarises the position in the Free 
Methodist says: ‘‘It is significant that 
we are not alone. We stand with our 
sister churches entering the Union; each 
reports a decrease on the home stations. 
Like our friends, we have an increase in 
China, the exact figures of which are not 
to hand. Our total will thus be in advance, 
but not on the home ground.’”* 


Men ask for a more assured faith and 
a new baptism of the Spirit, that the 
Churches may be once more alive with 
redeeming and quickening power. And 
herein the way is made clear to them 
and to us all, amid common human needs, 
and the appeals of a true manhood, in 
the earnest doing of justice, in efforts of 
amelioration and reform, and of helpful, 
brotherly kindness to realise the common 
good: 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


a 
MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE OXFORD WEEK. 


is 


Tue echoes of familiar voices of pro- 
fessors and students had hardly died away, 
at the end of the Summer term, when the 
halls of our College were surprised by new 
and other sounds. One had seen the dis- 
persion of a small body of men, bound 
together by ties of intimate friendship, 
similar aims, similar occupations; a 
few quiet days had passed, and now, 
within these same walls, was a larger num- 
ber of men and women of apparently diver- 
gent aims and different occupations—a 
‘* scratch lot’’ they had been called. 
What did they seek in common, or from 
one another? Five short days were to 
show that they too might be bound, linked, 
welded together, to go forth in the end, one 
in sympathy, in friendship, each with clearer 
outlook, wider horizon. 

Every number is both large and small ; 
and, though our Editor, with a vision of what 
might be, has said that our number was not 
great, yet to some of us who had hopefully 
looked for fifty, a membership of seventy- 
five, with*occasional augmentation from 
the Oxford public, was more than satis- 
factory. 

It was a new venture; we had staked 
much upon it; how wouldit go? But our 
anxiety was removed when the Principal, 
with his sincere and gracious words, had 
bade us welcome, our President had 
spoken for us in response, and in the 
religious service the work of the week was 
dedicated to the Highest. 

And what more fitting for our opening 
lecture than the speech in memory of our 
late secretary ? There were some present 
who had been his personal friends ; others 
among us had not known that privilege ; 
but surely we felt his spirit among us as his 
comrade spoke, and came to know more 
clearly the real self which would live on in 
us who continue his work. We “‘ saw him 
as he left us’’ ; and the writer, upon whose 
shoulders his mantle has fallen, would 
fain hope for a ‘‘ double portion of his 
spirit,’’ that he might help, in some way, 
the work which the Union has set itself 
to do. 

And then, with minds filled with the 
thought of that life given for others, did we 
all put our hands to the work, some to 
impart and some—nay all—to receive. 

What was said in the lectures and in the 
discussions which followed has been 
already reported in these columns: a 
fuller report might speak of further dis- 
cussions on the river, as we sheltered from 
the rain beneath the trees, or, in brighter 
weather, watched the moving panorama 
from the deck of the river steamer, on our 
way to Nuneham and its sylvan beauty, or 
wandered through college ‘‘ quads ’’ and 
gardens, or again as we sat with the earnest 
students at Ruskin Hall, partaking of the 
tea so generously provided. But no report 
can tell adequately of the deepening 
sense of comradeship, of the growing recog- 
nition of the noble purpose and grand 
possibilities of our union. 

Some of our lecturers had told us of what 
is being and has been'done to meet the de- 
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mands of an evolving State, to solve its diffi- 
culties and remove its hindrances; all had 
spoken of the need for social service ; but 
when at the close of our meeting we 
came to ask ourselves, ‘‘ what can we 
do ?’’ we were surprised into recognition 
of the broad field that is ripe unto harvest 
and awaits our reapers: we felt then, 
more than at any time, that we spoke as 
one—we were a Union for Social Service. 

And among these members from so many 
different occupations, each from his or her 
own sphere of social work, what had united 
us ? 

Let us answer, first, the genial spirit 
and masterly leadership of our President ; 
and, secondly, the fact that the members 
were workers leaving active service among 
their fellows for brief rest and the refresh- 
ment of intercourse with brother workers ; 
but, above all, men and women who sought 
the true principles for action—a wise work- 
ing basis for their labours. The note 
rang clear again and again throughout the 
week—the fearless search for true prin- 
ciples of reform ; no idle conformity to the 
‘* creed ’’ of sect or party, no revolutionary 
declamation; but, as in our religion, 
so also in our economics and social reform, 
the free search for the highest and the 
firm determination to apply, here and 
now, to the world as it is, the truth which 
has been granted to us. _ 

It has been said of our Union that it is not 
practical. Let the saying be heard no more. 
For, apart from the fact that the educative 
work which the Union seeks to perform is 
essentially practical, this summer week 
has raised the efficiency of all who were 
present, and each member has returned to 
his sphere of labour encouraged and 
gladdened, more eager and more able to 
fulfil his part as a fellow worker with God. 

JoHN C. BALLANTYNE. 


Il. 


The following notes are by one of the 
lady members of the Union, who is a Guar- 
dian of the Poor in the Manchester dis- 
trict :— <4 

Tam sure we shall all agree that the gather- 
ing was successful in the best sense, in 
that we gained the inspiration that we 
needed for our work. To me it has been 
one of the experiences that count for a good 
deal in a lifetime. 

Probably many besides myself had gone 
to the Conference with a feeling that 
it was our duty‘to study the problems of 
sweated industries, gambling, intemper- 
ance, bad housing, &c., but that we were 
likely to find it depressing. We found 
it quite the reverse. One strong note of the 
Conference from beginning to end was hope- 
fulness. It was not that evils were mini- 
mised or glossed over. We looked facts full 
in the face, but the lecturers one after 
another impressed us with the conviction 
that it did not pass the wit of man to find 
the right remedies. Those who were not 
present can hardly realise the intensity of 
interest and the zest with which we entered 
into the subjects brought before us. We 
seemed to be at the meeting-point of two 
strong currents, the religious movement 
and the labour movement, both impelling 
us towards better social service. On the 
one hand, our own personal religion was 
strengthened by all that Manchester 
College has to give, through its sacred 
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associations, its beauty, and its dedication to 
a free and reverent search for truth where- 
ever that may lead us. The best that was 
in us was strengthened by the chapel — 
services, and not least by the first one of all, 
when Mr. Lloyd Thomas roused us to 
‘“be of good courage and play the men ~ 
for our people and for the cities of our 
God.”’ 

As one of those who have been sorry 
that the religious movement towards 
social reform should apparently be divided 
by sectarian differences, and that the 
various church organisations are forming 
their separate unions for social service, I 
should like to bear my testimony to the 
power gained by concentrating our forces. 
Though outwardly strangers to one another, 
the members of the National Conference 
were already more closely united than 
many acquaintances. We had not to 
explain our point of view to each other. 
We could talk openly, knowing that the 
words we used would be understood in the 
sense we intended. We belonged to the 
same household of faith, and had the home- 
like feeling of being in harmony with our 
environment. At the same time we were 
not conscious of narrowness. The Ruskin 
College students, belonging to various de- 
nominations, or to none, did not seem 
to feel themselves out of harmony with the 
spirit of the meetings, and why should 
they ? We were in Oxford for a common 
purpose—to study carefully the social 
problems of modern civilisation, so that 
we could better undertake definite prac- 
tical work towards their solution. 

ee Nea. 

It seemed just the best way to find 
solutions for our difficulties, that we should 
all meet together and think together 
in this way. We were not capitalists and 
labourers, but men and women, trying to 
learn how to act best for the common good. 
Mr. Lees Smith told us of one of the Ruskin 
College students of whom his fellow 
workmen complained on his return that 
he had become so ‘‘ jolly cautious what he 
said,’? and I have great sympathy with 
that man. I think many of us who feel in 
the current of a strong reforming movement 
of our time realise all the more our need 
to stop and think. 

I hope the committee feel assured that 
they have met a real need by this summer 
meeting. Nothing else could have helped 
us in the same way. Philanthropic 
societies are apt to harrow our feelings 
by stories of suffering to such an extent 
that we are really thankful when the time 
comes when we can relieve them by 
putting into a collection, or becoming a 
subscriber, though we know in our hearts 
that these evils are not cured by subscrip- 
tion lists. Poor Law conferences make 
us realise how lifeless laws are, and how 
much we must trust to good administra- 
tion, and then have as few laws to hamper 
us as possible. Charity Organisation 
Society conferences often succeed only in 
impressing more strongly upon us the 
painful fact that it is not enough to be 
well meaning, and so they paralyse our 
energy at its strongest source. We become 
afraid of moving in any direction, lest our 
actions should have some -harmful effect 
that we never meant. The churches may, 
and often do, fire us with zeal for socia| 
service, but then leave us to learn alone 
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the second and more difficult lesson of 
applied Christianity. In many things, 
I know, we must find out for ourselves how 
to live our religion, but in public work it is 
surely best not to teach ourselves by 
trying experiments, if there is experienced 
knowledge available to guide us. 
_ At Oxford we were given that guidance 
by experts in philanthropic work, who 
were, nevertheless, not dogmatic about the 
remedies they suggested. It was delightful 
for once to be in an atmosphere of social 
service where there were no ‘‘ unde- 
- serving,’’ or ‘‘ unhelpable cases,’’ and no 
limits to our possibilities of doing good. 
Our feelings were not unnecessarily har- 
rowed, but our knowledge of the suffering 
caused by social evils was almost entirely 
taken for granted, and so also was our 
longing to relieve it. We were at the 
second stage of patiently collecting facts 
and searching for causes of the evils, 
and then learning how to apply remedies. 

Many of us who were at this summer 
meeting said that no following ones could 
be so good, because they would miss 
the first flush of enthusiasm; but in one 
respect they can be equally good or 
better. During the coming year we can 
study these subjects, and come to the 
meetings with more knowledge, ready to do 
our part in throwing light upon them. 

I have returned home with many vague 
impressions; but I see now, more definitely 
than I ever saw it before, how close the 
connection is between religion and social 
life. ‘‘ History is poetry if we can tell 
it aright,’’ and we found at Oxford that 
economic science also is poetry ‘when 
interpreted with deep insight. 


Il. 


Another lady member writes :— 

The value to me personally of those five 
days of interchange .of thought, of varied 
experiences, of delightful discussions, and 
of kindly fellowship in worship and in 
pure social enjoyment, has been enormous. 
And the remembrance of those days and 
the kindness and help I received from all 
the members have created a new and 
very stimulating interest in my life in 
this little out-of-the-way corner of the 
world. The promoters of this Conference 
are to be heartily congratulated on its great 
success, which augurs well for future 
gatherings. 8 

IV. 

The Rev. E. A. Voysey, of Northampton, 
writes :—There was an indefinable some- 
thing about the meetings which to my own 
mind has made them quite unique. More 
perhaps than the personality of those 
who spoke to us, it was the extreme 
interest in the subjects themselves which 
aroused such tremendous enthusiasm. So 
often it has happened at conferences that 
papers have been read, able and interesting, 
which have elicited the usual expressions 
of appreciation, and yet, when they were 
over, they would leave no permanent im- 
pression nor stir up any enthusiasm to do 
anything. Not so with the addresses we 
listened to on social problems. We had 
strong meat all the time, but never once did 
any one seem oppressed with the diet; on 
the contrary, there was a vivacity and fresh- 
ness, a spirit of cheerfulness and goodwill 
about our meetings which is seldom evoked. 
The reason for this was not only the great 


practical nature of the subjects before 
us, which made everyone feel that there 
was something waiting to be done, which 
called upon each one then and there to 
lend a hand. As far as our Northampton 
folk were concerned they all with one 
accord said they had never spent such a 
good time, and the effect of those meetings 
will not be spent for many a long day. 
Everyone who missed going to the meetings 
has lost something very precious, something 
that may never come again, and yet perhaps 
our next meetings may be still more 
inspiring. 
AG 

The formation of a Union for Social 
Service at the last Triennial Conference was 
a matter for rejoicing among our churches. 
It removed a reproach which many of us 
keenly felt that we of all religious bodies 
should be lacking in an organised effort 
to understand the social environment. 

Why should we not link the study of social 
questions with our church organisations ? 
The entrance of organised religion into 
social life is no new thing with us, as witness 
the Domestic Missions, which originated out 
of a growing sense of social responsibility on 
the part of our churches. Noble, indeed, 
are their aims and splendid the devotion 
of their workers. Yet their work does not 
exhaust the claim of society on the Church, 
nor does it meet the urgent task of the day. 
Dealing mainly with effects, the débris of 
our social organism, it is above all an effort 
of compassion to relieve immediate distress. 
It does not attempt to grapple with the 
problem why this social wastage and how 
can it be arrested—a problem which the 
sufferers are themselves forcing to the 
front, and which can no longer be ignored 
by any branch of the Christian Church. 
We are said to have led the way in pro- 
claiming the supreme value of reason in 
religion. Should we not be equally active 
in the application of reason to redemptive 
work? Are we to rest content with 
palliatives and neglect to take our share in 
the obtaining of ‘‘ clear light upon the broad 
principles of social well-being’? ? Our 
Union for Social Service is the reply,.and 
the first summer meeting in Oxford is the 
beginning, one hopes, of more vigorous 
social service among out Free Churches. 

It was a valuable week; illuminating, 
suggestive, and inspiring. The cautious 
and critical attack on all questions con- 
sidered, in which our President led the way, 
should have convinced the most timid 
constitutionalist that the Union would only 
serve to promote calm and deliberate 
judgment. It was good to come in contact 
with expert social reformers like Miss 
Clementina Black, Mr. Seebohm Rountree, 
and feel the passion for social justice which 
guides their investigations. 

The one outstanding impression I re- 
ceived from the Conference was a deepened 
conviction of the awful truth the words 
of Hosea contain for us to-day :—‘* My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.”’ 
‘* Tonorance that may be felt but that may 
by honest effort be destroyed is the cause of 
many more of our troubles than we like to 
admit.’’ The vast public are unconscious 
of the extent of the suffering which exists ; 
the growing army of social workers lack 
the vital knowledge to cure our social 
diseases. And so reform halts and the 


ability of those who addressed us, but the 
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churches stand impotent in face of the merci- 
less economic forces that devastate our 
land. The failure of our Free Churches to 
reach the people is due in a large measure 
to economic reasons. What time or 
interest have the millions who are below the 
‘* Poverty line’’ for religious truth ? 
And the hold of the many above that 
fatal line on a living wage is so precarious 
that the one supreme question for them 
is social reform. This was vividly illus- 
trated at our Conference by the presence 
of students from Ruskin College. They 
were representatives of the ‘‘ governing 


classes ’’ gathered in Oxford to study the 


structure and problems of the society their 
votes control. Some came upon their hard- 
earned savings, some were sent by great 
trade unions, others had won scholarships— 
in one case provided by an enlightened 
County Council. The men were up for 
serious study, and return after a year’s 
residence to their former occupation, 
with not only a store of knowledge, but 
some reasoned judgments which would save 
them from the quack remedies of the 
demagogue and give them power to lead 
their comrades. 

A visit to the College—housed in some un- 
pretentious buildings in Walton-street— 
confirmed the excellent impression which 
the description of the institution by Mr. 
Lees Smith and Mr. Wilson created at our 
Tuesday meeting. Besides influencing the 
resident students the College, through an 
admirably organised correspondence school, 
reaches thousands, who otherwise could not 
benefit by its instruction. By this postal 
method most of the subjects taught at the 
College may be studied at home. The 
syllabus prepared for each course specifies 
the chief authorities to be read, and the 
monthly essay tests the formation of 
opinion as well as the acquisition of fact. 
Valuable work has been done through this 
school on questions of the day. Special 
courses have been drawn up on the 
Education Bill and Tariff Reform, which 
take the student through the best accounts 
on both sides of these controversies, 
leaving him to draw his own conclusions ; 
the corrections of the expert in the essay 
are confined to matters of statement. 
Here is the very principle of Manchester 
College applied to the study of social 
questions, and one could not help wondering 
whether the elder college might not adopt 
with advantage this correspondence idea 
for the advancement of theological study. 
The College premises and the splendid 
library are surely available for more use 
than the regular work entails. With an 
expert theologian, and one could easily 
name several in the ministry well qualified 
for the post, at its head, such a theological 
correspondence school, conducted for the 
impartial study of theology, might do 
immense service in this time of religious 
unrest, and win an influence for Manchester 
College which its spporters have long 
desired. The experiment would not be 
costly, and, if it were, it would be worth 
making in the face of such a great oppor- 
tunity—over 7,000 students have corre- 
sponded with Ruskin College. This, how- 
ever, by the way., The success of Ruskin 
College is a hopeful sign of the times. It 
is encouraging to think that organised 
labour feels the need of knowledge, and 
is willing to make sacrifices to help in the 
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removal of the dense ignorance that hinders 
all reform. When working men, mainly, 
alas, outside all churches, realise that for 
want of knowledge the people perish, is it 
not time that the Churches awoke to the 
same grim fact ? One way lies through our 
Union for Social Service, and it is to be 
sincerely hoped that the stimulus of the 
Oxford meetings will result in the formation 
of social service committees and kindred 
societies in connection with all our churches. 
F. Hemine VAUGHAN. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Durine the holiday season there is a 
welcome respite from new books. The 
flood abates into a gentle trickle, and we 
have time to ask ourselves what after all 
is worth reading. There has never been 
a time when literary taste and genuine 
literary pleasure{were in such peril of suffo- 
‘cation. The great still books, as Tenny- 
son calls them somewhere, lie neglected 
and almost forgotten in the crowd of com- 
petitors which have the commonplace 
faculty of making a noise. 
* * * 

Holidays are our salvation in reading, as 
in many other things. It is good to retire 
even for a few days from the bustle and 
the crowd, and to realise that talk has its 
limitations, that meetings and congresses 
do not count for righteousness, that souls 
are not saved by the mechanism of inter- 
national demonstrations, and that the 
‘“ greatest book of the season ’’ is pro- 
bably trash. 

** * D 

Literature and religion have a common 
foe. He is very specious in his wiles and an 
adept in the art of worldly wisdom. He 
always has the public in his eye. He 
booms his favourite preacher till all the 
oratory of the ages becomes halting and 
dull in comparison. He advertises his 
friend’s book in sounding periods of 
senseless praise, till we begin to wonder 
whether anyone has wielded a skilful pen 
before. He cares more for impressionism 
than for truth. He values shallow phrases 
above calm insight and just judgment. 
His name is the professional journalist—of 
a certain type, which requires no further 
definition. The species is well known. 

* ine 

Mr. Lever’s successful libel action against 
the Daily Mail has a moral far beyond the 
commercial interests involved. It is a 
magnificent blow struck against the yellow 
peril in contemporary journalism, and it 
is well to remember that the sins of the 
yellow press are not confined to baseless 
detraction. They are equally evident 
sometimes in false praise and unscrupulous 
adulation. It is this kind of falsehood 
which insinuates itself into literary criti- 
cism and religious journalism, Much is 
forgiven to it, because it sounds so 
pleasant, and it has this dangerous advan- 
tage, that it is without the salutary check of 
actions for libel. The law permits wilful 
lies of commendation to any extent, not 
always for our good. 

* * ok 

The Editor of the Manchester Guardian 
deserves cordial thanks for his clear and 
forcible comments upon the issues in- 
volved in the Lever case as they affect 
the public good. ‘‘ Newspaper —person- 


alities matter nothing to the public,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ but the general character of 
newspaper work matters very much 
indeed. . . . . The case was not con- 
cerned with the motives of attack so much 
as with the falsehoods by which it was 
supported.”’ 
Sed 

‘* The main interest of the case,’’ the 
article continues, ‘‘ consists in this, that 
it is only an example of methods that are 
applied to other things besides soap. 
The journalistic principle of these papers, 
apparently, is first to settle what ‘line’ 
you will take, and then to ‘ work up’ 
feeling recklessly and  unscrupulously. 
The choice of the ‘line’ ig in the main 
honest; the ‘working up’ of public 
feeling as a rule is not, because the theory 
is that the readers are not sufficiently intel- 
ligent to be interested in truth when truth 
happens to be sober- or unsensational. 
When these methods are applied to soap 
the misstatements can be checked and 
rectified in a court of justice. But they 
may also be employed to sow national 
hatred or to bring about a war, and then 
there is no court of justice to repair the 
mischief.’? We have only to add, “‘ to dis- 
tort public imagination or corrupt literary 
feeling,’’ to make these remarks applicable 
to all the popular literary organs which 
concern themselves with the criticism of 
books and opinions. 

met eer | 

The Manchester Guardian goes straight 
to the root of the matter when it says: 
‘* The whole mischief arises out of a cynical 
and contemptuous view of the reader’s 
intelligence, whereas the whole good of 
newspaper writing, the whole service that 
it can do to the cause of democracy, depend 
on mutual respect and on perfect honesty 
on both sides—honesty not merely with 
regard to the end, but with regard to the 
arguments and facts that are used to 
support it.’’ 

ek 

Meanwhile we can only congratulate 
all good men and good books who escape 
the penalty of false praise. Time alone is 
the perfect critic; but our seasons of 
quietness, with wide horizons and the 
tolerance of God’s sunshine and open air for 
our companions, make us better critics 
than we are. They woo us from false 
fashions in reading as in so many other 
things, and open the way for the return 
of the literary prodigal to the loyalties of 
taste and feeling, which the booming journa- 
alist with his noisy and insincere methods 
has done his best to destroy. 

W cba. 


TuEsE old, eternal hills of Thine, 
What mighty cheer they breathe ! 
What fulness of delight divine 
Thy solemn stars bequeath ! 
When cheer and strength my soul doth 
lack, 
Thy glory makes me whole : 
Amidst Thy summer I win back 
The summer of my soul.— 7. H. Gull. 
THE man whom Nature has appointed 
to do great things is, first of all, furnished 
with that openness to Nature which renders 
him incapable of being insincere. He is 
under the noble necessity of being true.— 
Carlyle. 


PROSPERITY UNDER THE MICRO- 


SCOPE.* 


Tuts book is dedicated to Charles Booth, 
and is worthy of its dedication. It is the 
result of nearly thirty years of patient and 
sympathetic observation of the conditions 
and habits of daily life among the iron-_ 
workers at Middlesbrough on the Tees. 
It is a. book of facts, written in a broad and 
generous spirit, and marked by a fine re- 
straint and freedom from exaggeration. 
Lady Bell has attempted to ‘‘ visualise ”’ 
an important item of modern commerce— 
to show what a trade may be in reality, ~ 
‘‘ when translated into terms of human 
beings.’’ People who believe that dete» 
rioration lessens as prosperity increases 
will find, if they will study these pages, 
that experience brings with it painful 
surprises. Yet the authoress makes no 
sensational appeals to the imagination, 
no sweeping assertions, no startling array 
of statistics. ‘‘ I have tried in this book 
to put a piece of prosperity under the 
microscope. That which is revealed in 
any field of vision is obviously that which 
is really there, although, when using our 
ordinary defective methods of observa - 
tion we may not see it. But it is there 
all the same. I have tried to consider, not 
in general the lot of thousands, but in detail 
the lives of some of the individuals who 
compose those thousands ; for it is detail 
that is really convincing, that brings the 
vivid flash of realisation and misgiving.’’ 
It is this minute examination which stamps 
the value of the book. 

The reader is introduced to a town 
seething with humanity, and apparently 
filled with prosperity. But it presents 
strange contrasts. Situated some six miles 
north of the lovely Yorkshire moors, the 
town itself is void of loveliness, natural or 
artificial. The land runs fire, not water ; 
the men stack hot iron, not corn; the 
children, with imminent peril to life and — 
limb, play on slag tips, not verdant hill-sides 
or sweetly-scented hayfields. This -Par- 
liamentary borough of more than 116,000 
souls does not possess a picture gallery, 
‘* indeed, there is not a picture anywhere 
that the ordinary public can go to see.’’ 
To thus ignore the esthetic needs of a whole 
colony of human beings is bad, but we only 
see how serious the matter is when we 
find that the town has been designed 
for working hours and not for leisure ; that 
more than half of the inhabited streets 
may be termed ‘‘ mean ’’; that therefore 
many men cannot invite a fellow workman 
to spend an hour with them at home, 
where there would be neither room nor 
privacy, but are, perforce, driven to the 
public-house for social satisfaction, and bad 
habits are bred in an atmosphere of spiritual 
apathy and materialism, The compara- 
tive absence of wholesome means of 
recreation leads to the stronger influence 
of drink and gambling, and evidences 
of the prevalence of the latter vice and 
its effects are abundantly given. Unless 
healthy recreation is provided for man and 
youth, woman and maid, the result must 
be disastrous, and the writer sums up 
one section of her observations as follows— 
‘“* Ag a rule, I fear it is incontestable 


* “At the Works. A Study of a Manufacturing 
Town.” By Lady Bell (Mrs, Hugh Bell). 
(Edward Arnold, 6j-). - 
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that most of the children who are playing 
about the streets of Middlesbrough are 
destined to grow up into a generation 
which will bring down the average of 
the deserving and efficient. This immense 
population of workers is growing up among 
physical and moral influences which are 
bound to be unfavourable.’’ 

Thrift and improvidence are ably dealt 
with, and a number of domestic budgets 
disclose the narrow margin there is for error 
and waste; it is this narrow margin 
which makes the moral law press so 
heavily on the poor. The most impor- 
tant chapters are those dealing with the 
wives and daughters of the’ iron-workers. 

The book contains several prints illus- 
trating the nature of the industry. Serious 
students of social problems will find in it 
much food for reflection, for it forces upon 
one the conclusion that the social problem 
is in the main a moral problem, and calls 
for a moral solution; it leaves a distinct 
impression that the curse of the poor is 
far less their poverty than that fatal 
ignorance which is too often its counterpart. 
We hope that the writer will find time to 
write a series of essays on the cure of some 
of the evils she has so admirably portrayed. 

AST. 


A LAYMAN ON PAUL.* 


Ir is not so very long ago that the 
English reader who wished to get an 
insight into the secrets of Paul’s mind 
and to understand his thought along the 
lines of its growth rather than as forced 
into a previously contrived dogmatic 
scheme, had little choice but to resort to 
Pfleiderer. It was not a bad compulsory 
choice, but still it was only Hobson’s. The 
last few years have altered all that. In 
rapid succession the Theological Transla- 
tion Library has presented us with Weiz- 
sacker, and Wernle and Weinel, from the 
German and Swiss laboratories, France has 
offered Sabatier in an English dress, and 
America has sent us Cone, to mention no 
others. In all these the interest is his- 
torical, biographical, psychological; the 
religious thought and ideas of Paul are 
seen in their genesis, development, and 
working. But there was room for another 
book, which, by means of an attractive 
style and clearness of presentation, should 
offer in modest-compass to the non-pro- 
fessional reader the leading results of the 
modern scientific study of Paul’s life in its 
chief crises, and of his thought in its salient 
and determining features. This gap has 
been excellently filled by a cultured 
American layman, of (we believe) the 
Unitarian household of faith. Mr. Hall’s 
work is based throughout upon the best 
authorities. He has made diligent use 
of the works of Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, 
Harnack, Weizsacker, Weber, Kabisch, Von 
Soden, Schiirer, and quotes Renan, Gunkel, 
Thackeray, Wernle, and even Cumont. 
But he has carefully studied for himself 
the original sources as ordinarily accessible, 
and exercises an independent and sober 
judgment. In some two hundred liberally 
spaced pages he deals with his subject in 
five chapters, bearing the headings :— 


* “Paul the Apostle, as viewed by a Layman.” 
By Edward H. Hall, author of “Papias and 
his Contemporaries,” (Boston, U.8,A, Little 
Brown & Co, 1906.) 


I. The Convert; II. The Missionary ; 
Ill. Jew and Gentile; IV. The Mystic ; 
V. The Theologian. 

To explain the Convert in Chapter I., the 
writer leaves the uncertain and conflicting 
traditions of Acts aside, and, noting Paul’s 
own expression for the crucial event of his 
life as that of the revelation of God’s Son in 
him, seeks in the Apostle’s previous life 
something that might explain how any 
‘* vision ’’ could have so transformed him 
as this one did. Messianit expectations 
were then general among the Jews, and 
took many forms. Not a few, building on 
the Jewish theology which peopled the 
heavenly spheres with countless ranks of 
angelic natures, ‘‘ gods many and lords 
many,’ conceived the Messiah as an 
exalted being, existing in heavenly regions 
from the beginning, to descend in due time 
among men, and fulfil the Divine scheme 
of regeneration. Here is the background 
of expectation into which the figure of the 


risen Jesus, whom the disciples asserted 


to have vanquished death, would fit as 
realisation and verification. 

The next chapter shows how the mis- 
sionary was urged on in his tireless task by 
the expectation of the Second Coming, and 
brings out both the clear features and the 
obscurities of the passages in 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians, which deal most explicitly with 
this event. Here one misses references 
to the works of Gunkel and Bousset, as well 
as of Professor Charles on this subject, and 
the only conjecture mentioned as to the 
person of ‘‘ the Man of Sin’’ and “‘ the 
lawless one ’’ in 2 Thessalonians is that it 
may be Nero (which is impossible if 2 Thes- 
salonians is genuine, as the author inclines 
to believe), combined with Hitzig’s fancy 
that the words ‘‘ he who restrains ’’ repre- 
sent a punning and concealed allusion to 
Claudius (6 caréywy = quiclaudit)! Given 
the genuineness of the Epistle, ‘‘ that 
which restrains’’ and ‘‘ the restrainer ”’ 
will be the Roman power and the Emperor, 
for the time being representing it, and “‘ the 
Man of Sin’’ or Antichrist (though the 
name is not used), must be thought of as to 
appear within Judaism, as Weiss, Bousset, 
and Moffatt maintain. To illustrate ‘‘ the 
Missionary ’’ as guide-and mentor of his 
new communities, an explanatory analysis 
of 1 Corinthians i1.-xiv. is given (pp. 52-82). 
The result justifies the space allotted to this 
object. 

In the chapter on Jew and Gentile the 
author insists that the separation of church 
from synagogue was a very gradual affair, 
and took place at no assignable time, and 
also that Paul remained in blood and tex- 
ture a Jew, with Jewish sympathies and 
pieties clinging to him till the end. 

We can refer only very briefly to the 
two last chapters on the Mystic and the 
Theologian. The progress of the mystic 
conceptions found in the Epistles is traced 
in broad outline that never loses itself in 
detail from 1 Corinthians to Ephesians, 
which, after the elimination of some 
glosses, the author regards, with Colossians, 
as genuine. With the exegesis adopted we 
find no serious fault. It is properly 
assumed that Paul brought a good deal of 
mystic thought with him to Christianity. 
We are half invited to look on Paul as the 
first arch-heretic and the real father of 
Docetism in applying to Jesus Christ the 
expressions ‘‘in the likeness of sinful 


flesh ’’ ; ‘‘ made in the likeness of men ’”’ ; 
“found in fashion as a man.’’? On the 
other hand, Paul certainly held that Jesus 
suffered, and may therefore claim to be 
acquitted on this grave charge. With the 
author’s contention that Paul the Theo- 
logian is best not systematised we are in 
hearty accord. His literary remains, even 
when Romans is taken into account, are 
too fragmentary and occasional. The man 
is more attractive when he does not appear 
in the 7éle of a walking system of dogmatic 
theology. Nor must he be forcibly modern- 
ised. ‘‘* It is not twentieth century reli- 
gion that we are to seek in these pages, but 
first century religion,’’ says our author. 
They who wish for an attractive introduc- 
tion to this quest might do much worse 
than take the hand of Mr. Hall. A London 
publisher, however, is not given. 
Pu. Moore. 


** For one who has never yet come 
under the spell of Wordsworth,’ said 
the Atheneum last Saturday, ‘‘no fitter 
pass key could be imagined than is found 
in Poems by William Wordsworth, selected 
with an introduction by Stopford A. 
Brooke, with illustrations by Edmund H. 
New (Methuen & Co.). Mr. Brooke’s 
eloquent pages dwell on the poet’s life 
at Grasmere, the effects of the scenery on 
his genius and moral being, and his 
interpretation of that scenery and those 
effects in his verse. . . . « Rather 
more than two-thirds of the space are 
devoted to the poems of 1798-1807—not 
that Wordsworth’s later verse is thin- 
sown with profit or delight, but simply 
because it is mostly inspired by scenes ~ 
outside the Lake Country, and thus falls 
outside the purpose of this volume, in 
which letterpress and drawings are mutu- 
ally illustrative. The latter, done with 
pen and ink, are on the whole successful 
in suggesting that spiritual essence of the 
landscape which it was Wordsworth’s 
constant endeavour to catch and express 
in his verse.’ A notice of this book 
appeared in THE Inquirer of July 13. 


On Wednesday, July 17, at the South- 
wark Cathedral, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the 
American Ambassador, acting on behalf 
of a number of Harvard graduates, 
handed over the restored chapel of St: 
John’s to the Cathedral authorities, as a 
memorial of John Harvard, who was 
baptized there, November 29, 1607. A 
memorial window was placed in the 
chapel last year by Mr. Choate, and 
other Harvard graduates then took up the 
matter of this extended memorial. The 
congregation assembled in the cathedral 
and passed to the chapel, singing, “O 
God, our help in ages past,’’ and the 
Bishop of Southwark then dedicated the 
chapel, which he hoped, he said, Ameri- 
cans would feel to be peculiarly their 
own for any special service they might 
wish to hold in London. It would 
always be known as the ‘‘ Harvard 
Chapel.”’ 


To CorresponpEnTs :—Letters, &ci; 
received from J. A., H. B., J. B., R. B.D., 
C.H:, W-H.,R.J.J5.,F. 8. K., E. W. O., 
CPs H. Psy Wo Fe Be 
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LONDON, JULY 27, 1907. 


TURNING WESTWARD. 

Two months hence will be the week of 
the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals in Boston, Mass., the fourth 
biennial meeting of the “ International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers.’’? Thus 
the Council returns to hold this Congress 
in the city of its birth, for it was in 
Boston, on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association, in the Whit-week of 1900, 
that it was established. London 1901, 
Amsterdam 1903, Geneva 1905, are the 
three meetings which have so far been 
held, and now comes the fourth, Boston 
1907. ‘*To open communication with 
those in all lands who are striving to 
unite pure religion and perfect liberty, 
and to increase fellowship and co-operation 
amongst them,’’ is the central aim of 
the International Council, and the three 
published volumes of the Proceedings of 
the meetings in London, Amsterdam, 
and Geneva remain as witnesses to the 
abundant measure of success already 
achieved. In London, the Rev. J. Esti:n 
CARPENTER was president, and the Rev. 
Srorprorp. A. Brooke the preacher. At 
Amsterdam, Professor H. Oorr, of 
Leiden, was president, and the Rev. J. 
van LorNen Marriner the preacher. At 
Geneva Professor Hpovarp Monrtet was 
president, while in the Cathedral, from the 
pulpit of JoHn Catvin, three sermons 
were preached in French, German, and 
English respectively, by the Rev. E. 
Rozerty, of Paris, Professor K. Furrmr, 
of Ziirich, and Dr. M. J. Savacs, of Neaw 
York. 

Over the Boston meetings Dr. SamugL 
A. Extot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, is to preside, and 
the Congress sermon is to be preached 
in the Arlington-street Church by the Rev. 
Dr. Joan Hunter, of Glasgow. Arling- 
ton-street is the present representative 
of the old Federal-street chapel, the 
scene for so many years of the ministry 
of Dr. Caannine, and of his co-pastor 
and successor, Dr. Ezra Stitus Gan- 
NeTT. The close of Dr. Gannerv’s 
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ministry was in Arlington-street, where 
also Dr. Brooke Huerrorp preached for 
the ten years he spent in Boston. There 
could, therefore, be no more fitting place 
of meeting for the chief religous service 
of the Congress, enriched as this church 
is by so many sacred memories, and 
the great tradition of religious freedom 
and a pure, spiritual faith, in which the 
name of CHaNnninG stands pre-eminent. 
In King’s Chapel, which also has its 
memories of liberation and a_broaden- 
ing faith, there is to be morning prayer 
each day, during the regular sessions of 
the Congress, and Thursday is desig- 
nated as “Cambridge Day,’’ when 
the sessions will be held at Harvard 
University, and a welcome will be given 
by the President, Dr. CaarLes W. Exior 
(father of Dr. 8. A. Exzor), and Professor 
Francis G, Prazopy. The completed 
programme of the Congress is promised 
us early in August, but we know already 
that it includes a visit to Plymouth, 
with the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and to Concord, the home of Emrrson. 
The thought of these places of pilgrim- 
age, with all that Boston means for all 
friends of the Liberal Faith, make us 
glad indeed to turn our faces westward, 
in happy anticipation of what the coming 
international gathering will bring to us; 


Of the city of Boston Miss Hretzn 
HERFORD completes her pleasant account 
this week, and in another column there 
will also be found some notes from an 
article on ‘‘ Outdoor Boston,’ by Dr. 
CROTHERS, in the current number of the 
Century Magazine. Mr. FRexsron has 
already written for us about Plymouth 
and the Pilgrims, and Roger WiLLiAMs 
and Rhode Island. What moreit may be 
possible to say during the holiday season in 
anticipation of the many interests of the In- 
ternational, we (do not venture to predict, 
but we try to concentrate our thoughts 
on New England, and would gladly realise 
the home feeling there, which would not 
be possible in Chicago or New York. To 
think of America, as a whole, in connection 
with this visit to Boston for the Congress, 
we remind ourselves, would be much as if 
one should think of Europe, in connection 
with those other meetings at Amsterdam or 
at Geneva. Representatives of many lands 
and of farthest continents have met to- 
gether at each Congress, and so it doubt- 
less will be a!so at Boston ; but for our- 
selves, we feel that our visit is to New 
England, and in close contact with its 
present life and in communion with its 
great memories we expect our chief 
delight. There will be the opportunity of 
seeing the homes of CyHannina@ and 
EmersoN and PARKER, of the Lone- 
FELLOWS and Lowug.t, of seeing also the 
WHITTIER country, and reviving memorics 
of Luoyp Garrison and other heroes of 
the “martyr age,” and of later struggles 
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in the cause of freedom, progress, and — s 


humanity. We shall doubtless be quick- — 
ened by contact with the life of the 
Greater America, and it is a pleasant 
incident in the occasion of this Congress 
that some of our friends will be able to 
pay a visit of comradeship to the Unit- 
atian churches in Canada. Butitis to New 
England that we go, and in Boston we 
are all to meet. We expect to learn many 
things, and to rejoice once more in the 
sense of a world-wide fellowship devoted to 
the cause of “pure religion and perfect 
liberty’? ; but we expect also with a great 
delight to be at home, among our own 
kindred, and to realise it as it only can be 
realised when we cross the ocean, and find 
that it is the same life throbbing there, 
the same faith, the same love, nurtured 
through generations of earnest service, 
through which we may stand together, 
and work together, with a new strength 
and gladness, for the wider welfare of the 
world. 


BOSTON INTERNATIONAL 
MEETINGS. 
List oF SaILInGs. 

Not only those who are themselves 
going to Boston for the International Con- 
egress of Religious Liberals, but many of 
their friends on both sides of the Atlantic, 
will be glad to have the following list, 
giving dates of departure (chiefly from 
Liverpool) and port of arrival of ministers, 
delegates, and visitors. It will be seen 
from this list that the various sailings cover 
a considerable time, and there is no danger 
of the company of heretics all going down 
in one boat, as was at one time anticipated 
by some of our well-wishers. The return 
sailings will no doubt also be as various as 
these. 

June 25, Saxonia, to Boston.—Miss H. 
Brooke Herford. 

July 19, Virginian, to Quebec.—Rev. E. 
Ceredig Jones. 

July. 26, Empress of Ireland, to Mont- 
real.—Rev. W. W. C. Pope. 

August 1, Cedric, to New York.—Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, Mrs. and Miss Bowie. 

August 8, Corsican, to Montreal.—Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Melville. 

August 13, Caroma, to New York.—Mr. 
Arthur V. Billson (Leicester), Rev. Fred. 
and Mrs. Summers. 

August 14, Lake Erie, to Montreal.— 
Rev. Charles Travers. 

August 14, Republic, to Boston.—Dr. 
Evans Darby (London). 

August 16, Virginian, to Montreal.— 
Prof. and Madame J. Réville (Paris). 

August 20, Sazonia, to Boston.—Mr. 
William Shaw (Dukinfield), Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, Mr. and Mrs. J. Harrop White 
(Mansfield). 

August 22, Tunisian, to Montreal. 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. Harris (Hornsea), Miss 
H. R. Lee (Stourbridge), Mr. T. Oliver Lee 
(Stourbridge), Mr. G. J. Notcutt (Ipswich), 
Miss R. Winn (Hornsea). 

August 23, Empress of Ireland, to Mont- 
real.—Mr. H. R. Bramley (Sheffield), 
Rev. J. C. Hirst, Rev. C. J. Street. 

August 24, Caledonia, to New York.— 
Rey. Alex. Webster. 
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August 27, Carmama, to New York.— 
Rev. B. C. Constable, Rev. C. Harvey Cook, 
Miss Mary E. Thomas, Rev. I. Wrigley. 

August 28, Lake Manitoba, to Montreal. 
—Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, Rev. W. Holm- 
shaw, Rev. Thos. and Mrs. Paxton, Rev. 
H. Bodell Smith, Rev. H. S. Tayler, Rev. 
W. L. Tucker. 

August 29, Canada, to Montreal.—Mr. T. 
Beaumont (Sheffield), Rev. A. H. Dolphin, 
Mr. H. B. Lawford (London), Rev. A. BE. 
Parry, Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Pearson, Rev. 
Charles Roper. 

September 3, Kronprinzessin Cecilie, to 
New York.—Herr Pfarrer Schénholzer. 

September 3, Ivernia, to Boston.—Mr. 
J. W. Barlow (Bury) ; Prof. Bonet-Maury 
(Paris), Miss F. Brooks (Wilmslow), Miss 
L. Brooks (Wilmslow), Miss A. Brooks 
(Wilmslow), Miss E. Cropper (Bolton), 
Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, Rev. John Ellis, 
Rey. E. Gwilym Evans, Miss M. Goodier 
(Wilmslow), Miss E.Hankinson (Wilmslow), 
Rey. I. Hankinson, Rev. J. A. Kelly, 
Dr. Janet R. Perkins (Berlin), Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold, Col. Thos. Phillips 
(Aberdare), Rev. H. Rawlings, Rev. T. 
Robinson, Rev. J. Ruddle, Miss F. A. 
Short (Bristol), Miss H. Taylor (Bolton), 
Rev. A. Hermann Thomas, Rev. T. Arthur 
Thomas, Rev. E. A. Voysey, Mr. L. N. 
Williams (Aberdare), Rev. J. J. Wright, 
Rev. C. M. Wright. 

September 4, Teutonic, to New York.— 
Miss Richmond (Wellington, N.Z.), Miss 
A. E. Shaen (London). 

September 5, Celtic, to New York.— 
Rev. Thos. Dunkerley, Rev. F. C. Fleischer 
(Makkum, Holland). 

September 5, Ottawa, to Montreal.—Miss 
Brown (Leeds), Rev. Arthur Hurn, Miss 
H. M. Johnson (Liverpool), Rev. H. D. 
and Mrs. Roberts, Miss Spencer (Southamp- 
ton). 
> September 5, Corsican, to Montreal.— 
Rey. A. O. and Mrs. Ashworth, Rev. 
Gordon Cooper, Rev. J. L. and Mrs. Haigh, 
Rev. E. Savell Hicks, Rev. Felix Taylor, 
Mr. J. Wigley (Manchester). 

September 6, Lmpress of Britain, to Mont- 
real.— Rev. W. H. Lambelle, Rev. J. 
Channing Pollard, Rev. W. R. Shanks. 

September 6, Laurentian, to Boston.— 
Rev. James and Mrs Forrest. 

September 7, Philadelphia, to New York 
—Mr. Theo. Berg (Copenhagen). 

September 10, Caroma, to New York.— 
Sir William and Lady Bowring, Miss Emily 
Cooke (Liverpool), Rev. T. J. Jenkins, 
Rev. N. Jozan (Budapest), Mr. Fred. 
Maddison, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. John 
Preston (Stockport), Rev. W. G. Price, 
Mr. R. Robertson (Lytham), Rev. M. R. 
Scott, Rev. J. Ei. Stead. 

September 11, Republic, to Boxston.— 
Rev. V. D. Davis, Rev. #. D. P. Evans, 
Miss Gardner (Horsham), Rev. Wilfred 
Harris, Mrs. Henry Rutt. 

September 11, Westernland, to Phil- 
adelphia.—Rev. Charles Peach, Rev. T. P. 
Spedding. 

September 12, Arabic, to New York.— 
Miss Carstairs (Liverpoo!l), Miss Wells (St. 


* Albans). 


September 14, Umbria, to New York.— 
Rey. John McDowell, Mr. Ernest J. White 
(Bath). 

Several of the delegates and visitors 
from abroad sail from Continental ports. 
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A MORNING’S STROLL ABOUT 
BOSTON. 


STEAMING up Boston harbour, the 
voyager sees the buildings of the city 
rising amphitheatre wise from the shore, 
mingling with the great elms of the Com- 
mon and capped by the massive structure 
of the State House with its big gold dome. 
It is a fine landmark, glistening up there 
in the clear sunshiny air. ‘‘ Sticks up 
just like a great sore thumb!’’ was the 
way a fellow traveller of mine put it once, 
as we stood gazing at the fast approach- 
ing shore from the ship’s side. But 
he was a Chicagoan, and perhaps a little 
envy lent sharpness to his tongue. 

The wharves and docks of a city are 
not apt to be its most picturesque adjunct, 
and on this part of Boston the traveller 
is glad to turn his back as soon as he can 
escape the clutches of the Custom House 
officers. A good deal of patience is needed, 
by the way, on the part of the free trading 
Briton before he has done with these 
gentlemen, and has answered the lengthy 
and searching examination paper set by 
‘* Uncle Sam ’’ for all visitors who enter 
his ports. Safely through this ordeal, 
the traveller has to decide how best to 
reach his hotel, which, we will say, for 
instance, is the Parker House. If he 
is rolling in wealth he can take a hack, 
a sort of glorified cab with two horses, 
much like a mourning carriage in a ‘‘ re- 
formed funeral ’’ procession, and be driven 
away in expensive splendour; or he can 
take the more usual course of sending his 
baggage by one of the agents of the 
Express Company, of which there will be 
plenty about the docks, and then be free 
to betake himself on to Boston proper by 
means of the East Boston Tunnel and 
an electric tram, which latter will whirl 
him to within a very short distance of 
School-street, where is the hotel above 
mentioned. 

For the present purpose I take it for 
granted that the traveller is a good Unit- 
arian, bound for the International Con- 
ference, and that one of the first things 
he will want to do is to visit the American 
headquarters of his own household of 
faith. He will, therefore, be pleased to 
find how near he is to the American Unit- 
arian Association building, No. 25, Beacon- 
street. 

Situated at the business end of the 
most aristocratic and historically interest- 
ing street of the city, it is of the archi- 
tectural style known to Bostonians as 
Romanesque. It is built of a yellowish 
brown stone, and stands solid and square 
at. the top of a broad flight of steps. 
Against the deep blue of an American 
summer sky, its flat roof and yellow 
brown walls stand out in sharp and beauti- 
ful relief. 

Inside, it is commodious and hand- 
somely appointed for the purposes of the 
Association and the many kindred denomi- 
national societies, social, charitable, and 
religious, which have their homes there— 
homes, be it noted, given rent free by a 
generous Association ! 

The inquiring Unitarian from England 
will find one or two other differences in 
the conduct of the American Association 
from that with which he is familiar in 
Essex-street, Strand. For instance, not 
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only the secretary, but also the president 
and treasurer, are permanent, salaried 
officials, while the Association is governed 
by a ‘‘ Board of Directors ’’ in place of 
the committee over here. Besides the 
offices of the Association itself, there are 
a number of committee rooms and a 
library, reading-room, and at the top 
of the building a large hall for meetings, 
called Channing Hall. 


Among the various societies and orga- 


/nisations which have their headquarters 


here is one which should be of special 
interest to the feminine members of the 
Conference. ‘‘ The National Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women ’’, is its imposing name, and its 
object, as stated in its preamble, is no 
less so, being ‘‘ Primarily to quicken the 
religious life of our Unitarian Churches, 
and to bring the women of the denomina- 
tion into closer acquaintance, co-opera- 
tion and fellowship,’’ while on its executive 
board may be found representatives from 
nearly every State in the Union, from 
Rhode Island to California. 

Having thus done his duty by his 
denomination, the traveller will want 
to see something else of Boston. Over 
against the Association building he will 
find the Atheneum, an institution of 
which all Bostonians are proud. It was 
founded over a hundred years ago as a 
small literary club, which, after a while, 
established a reading club. It now houses 
in a stately building some 210,000 books 
and many precious art treasures, and is 
a very fine library. Though its regular 
use is confined to shareholders, great 
courtesy is shown to strangers and the 
shelves freely placed at their disposal. It 
is the most delightful place for a quiet 
hour among the books in its beautiful 
reading-room overlooking the old Granary 
graveyard, with its quaint tombs and 
monuments and shady trees. 

Standing at the top of Beacon-street, 
but a little way from the Athenzum 
is the State House, and on the other side. 
of the street lies the famous Common. 
One might almost imagine himself in 
Piccadilly, with Devonshire House in the 
place of the Capitol, and the Green Park 
instead of the Common. Between them 
the broad, handsome street descends 
towards Charles-street and the Back Bay 
and the Public Garden, while behind the 
State House and Beacon-street is a whole 
district of quaint, old-fashioned squares 
and narrow streets, brick-paved and 
cobble-stoned, climbing over the old 
Beacon Hill or running down its westward 
slopes to the Charles River below, The 
houses of these streets are nea-iy all bow- 
windowed, as if stretching out t! eir necks 
to catch glimpses of the lovely sunset 
glow to be seen across the reaches of the 
river. 

At the foot of the hill, on Beacon-street 
there is the Public Garden, a very beauti- 
ful pleasure ground indeed; and on the 
other side, at right angles with Beacon- 
street, is Arlington-street, from which 
stretches Commonwealth-avenue, while 
at the further end is Arlington-street 
Church (the successor to the Federal- 
street Chapel, where Channing preached). 
The Londoner wil! surely bethink himself 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Field when he sees 
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this church, so oddly alike are they, except 
for the absence, on the American building, 
of the portico which adorns the church in 
Trafalgar-square. Most likely some of 
the Conference meetings will take place 
here, and visitors will see the beautiful 
doorway of carved marble, put up in 
memory of its former minister, Dr. Her- 
ford, and admire the fine series of painted 
windows which have replaced the plain 
glass of earlier Puritanical days. 

Broad and well laid out are all the streets 
in the Back Bay district, and all of the 
houses are large and some imposing. There 
is not the colour produced by our London 
window boxes of flowers, but, instead, 
over nearly all is the beautiful Japanese 
ivy, the ampelopsis, turning so red in the 
autumn, and growing so fast, that by 
September it may be seen covering the 
steps and doorways, even, of houses, the 
owners of which, in common with the 
majority of the well-to-do citizens, have 
deserted, for the summer months, the 
town in search of seashore or country air. 
Some way down one of these streets is 
the present habitation of that ‘‘ First 
Church in Boston’’ whose earliest meeting 
place was under a tree, and its first minister 
the English colonist, John Wilson. What 
a contrast is this beautiful Gothic building 
to the first one of mud and thatch, or even 
its square brick successor, the first meeting- 
house to own an organ, and whose bells 
were sent out from England ! 

Turning southwards, along Berkeley- 
street, the next point of interest is Copley- 
square, surrounding which are some of the 
most notable buildings of Boston. On 
one side is the ‘‘ Second Church,’’ also 
Unitarian, and noted as the meeting-house 
of the society which once worshipped in 
the old North-square, the building there 
having many troublous incidents in its 
history, not least among them being its 
wanton destruction for fuel by British 
troops. 

The ‘‘Second Church’? stands there 
in right good company, for over against 
it is Trinity Church, which once had 
Phillips Brooks for its rector, while close 
by are the Museum of Fine Arts, described 
somewhere as a ‘‘ restless piece of archi- 
tecture,’? and the magnificent Public 
Library. 

Turning east, a tram or subway car 
takes the visitor back past the lower side 
of the Common, and by the shopping 


quarter to Park-street, where he may see. 


the famous spot once nick-named Brim- 
stone Corner, from the fiery nature of the 
doctrines taught in the church hard by. 
A stone’s-throw further on there is School- 
street again, and there, on the corner, is 
the old King’s Chapel. Here, if it happens 
to be a Wednesday, the stranger may enter 
at. noon for the quiet half-hour’s weekly 
service—a welcome change from the noise 
and glare of the street outside. Built 
originally for the use of the royal Governor 
and his staff, it was enriched by many a 
royal gift; communion plate and prayer- 
book, organ and altar-cloth, all bear 
testimony to royal favour. When the 
Revolution made an end of governors, 
and all other royal appanages, the rector 
of that day disappeared with them and 
with him disappeared the communion 
plate; but though in course of time the 
Episcopal Chapel became a Unitarian 
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Church, the congregation retained the 
old prayer-book, carefully expunging from 
It 
was apropos of this that Dr. Bellows made 
his witty retort to the Bishop who, having 
been shown round King’s Chapel, remarked 
**T see you use our Episco- 
palian Book of Prayer,’’ said the Bishop; 


its liturgy all traces of its old creed. 


on this fact. 


““ diluted, I suppose?’’’ ‘* Oh, no; 
washed, my dear Bishop, washed!’ 
replied the Doctor. 

BH, 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
CARMARTHEN. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 


EXAMINATIONS, 
BY Prorressor G. Dawes Hicks. 


Year by year Carmarthen College is 
attaining a more prominent place amongst 
the educational agencies of the Principality, 
and this year we have reason to rejoice that 
its representatives will take their seats 
upon the Board of Theological Studies of 
the University of Wales, and will thus be 
able to render such assistance as they can 
to the advancement of the scheme of higher 
theological education which the University 
has so wisely and liberally initiated. We 


are proud to help in a movement which 


cannot fail to be one of great and lasting 
influence for good upon all sections of the 
Welsh ministry, indeed, I may say of the 
English ministry generally. The success 
of the College so far as the University 
Degree is concerned, and in all other 
respects, is due first and foremost to our 
respected Principal and his colleagues, and 
I have the privilege now, as on former 
occasions, to convey to Principal Evans 
and the Professors the sincere gratitude 
of the Presbyterian Board for the unwearied 
labour and thought bestowed by them 
upon the College and its curriculum during 
the session we are now bringing to a close. 
Carmarthen College is extremely fortunate 
in having at its head so distinguished a 
scholar and so able an administrator as 
Principal Evans, and the students may 
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[Dr. Hicks here added appreciative 
reference to the work of several students. ] 

So much, then, for the examination and 
the matters connected with it. I turn now 
to speak upon topics of another kind. For 
once more it falls to my lot to address a few 
words of encouragement to those of you who 
have reached the end of the first or second 
stage of the collegiate career, and of earnest 
God-speed to those of you who are leaving 
these walls and are ready to embark upon 
the great life’s work that lies before you. 
It is not an easy task to strike the fitting 
note on such an occasion as this. There is 
inevitably a wave of sadness that touches. 
a little community of men who have been 
working side by side with one another for 
common-ends and purposes when their 
ranks are about to be thinned, and it is 
realised that the coming times can never 
be quite like the old. I remember well the 
peculiar feeling of blankness that used to 
creep over one at the conclusion of each 
session in my own college days, and that 
memory increases the desire I now have 
that no utterance of mine shall be out of 
accord with what I think I am not wrong in 
describing as for most of you a solemn hour. 
I take, then, refuge in the thought that the 
corporate life you have been living here 
together is not one that changes of place or 
occupation can destroy, but that for good 
or evil its influence will remain woven 
indelibly into the very being of each one 
who has shared in it, and forming part of 
that personality, which I hope and believe 
is destined to play a useful and efficient 
part in the wider sphere of public service. 
If I can suggest in what I am about to say 
some of the links of connection between the 
life of the college student and that of the 
public worker, I shall not perhaps have 
made bad use of my time. 

I confess I am tempted to wish that, 
instead of trying to put before you any poor 
reflections of my own, I could simply have 
read to you that fine address which Mr. 
Haldane delivered to the students of the 
University of Edinburgh some months 
ago. Rarely, I think, has the true spirit 
and aim of the scholar’s vocation been 


count themselves happy indeed in possess- 
ing him ‘as their teacher, adviser, and 
friend. 

T have next to make a few remarks—and 
they shall be very few—upon that part of 
the examination for which I have been 
responsible. There was an old quarrel, 
even in Plato’s time, between poets and 
philosophers, and I am afraid that in that 
dispute, Welsh sympathies would be 
almost wholly on the side of the poets, 
and that philosophy has still a hard struggle 


delineated in language that appeals so 
directly to all that is best and purest in 
those who are modestly striving to make 
that vocation theirs. Mr. Haldane showed 
how naturally and inevitably the scholar’s 
life must be a ‘‘ dedicated life,’’ a life, 
that is to say, which with all its strength 
is consecrated to a chosen aim, to some high 
and noble purpose. Such concentration, 
such devotion, meant of necessity renun- 
ciation of much that the world usually 


before she can make good her claims upen 
the imaginative minds of this beautiful 
country. Yet itis not to be forgotten that 
Scotland, the home of speculative thinking 
in these islands, has stolen one of its 
greatest metaphysicians from gallant little 
Wales, and I trust the day is not far distant 
when other men with some touch of his 
acuteness and enthusiasm will issue forth 
from their native hills to act as leaders and 
inspirers of philosophical thought and 
reflection. Is it too much to hope that in 
the near future a thinker of that order will 
make his appearance in Carmarthen ? 
At all events, there has been some promising 
work submitted this year by the students, 
upon which I very heartily congratulate 
them, 


reckons the chief objects of ambition. 
Pleasure, amusement, riches, prosperity— 
these things must not be allowed to inter- 
vene between the scholar and his quest, or 
to turn his energies from that to which he 
had consecrated his powers. Truth is a 
jealous mistress and will admit into her 
sanctuary only those who are prepared to 
give her a whole-hearted service. He who 
would really live in the spirit of the classics 
must toil hard to attain that sense of easy 
mastery of their language which is vital 
to his endeavour. The student of philo- 
sophy must ponder over and think of little 
else than philosophical questions, before 
he can get rid of the habit of unconsciously 
applying to his subject-matter notions 
which are wholly inadequate and mislead- 
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ing. The theologian must labour long and 
devotedly, if he is ever to acquire that 
breadth of mind and largeness of view 
which will prevent him confusing the laws 
of God’s great universe with the narrow 
ereeds and provincialisms of sectarian 
propaganda. The lives of all great men had 
‘been thus dedicated ; singleness of purpose 
had dominated them throughout. Thus 
it had been with the life of a Socrates, 
a Spinoza, or a Newton; and thus it was, 
we may add, with the lives of such men 
as Chalmers, Dale, Lightfoot, and of him, 
without whom the world is poorer to-day, 
John Watson. And, as it is with the 
finished scholar, so it is even with the 
beginner. Subject to the same tempta- 
tions, apt to be deflected by the same 
tendencies, he too must live for his work, 
and as far as can be for that alone, if he is 
ever to become proficient in his calling; he 
too must train himself away from the idea 
of spending much time upon things uncon- 
nected with his pursuits, if the all too short 
years of college discipline are not to be spent 
in vain. And then Mr. Haldane went on to 
describe how right loyally the sons of his 
native Scotland were responding to the 
appeal. In words that I venture to claim 
are as true of Wales as they are of Scotland, 
-he told the story—the familiar story— 
of the way in which young men and women 
of humble parentage and with no material 
advantages went up to the great centres of 
science and learning, animated by the one 
desire for knowledge and mental enlighten- 
ment. Riches were not theirs, and many 
a bitter struggle had been gone through 
before they had so much as crossed the 
threshold of their alma mater. And once 
there they were content with the barest 
necessities of existence, and neither asked 
for luxuries nor lamented their absence. 
It was upon youth of that calibre that the 
future of the country depended ; that was 
the type of manhood from the heart of 
which great things would come. In olden 
days, Plato tried to combine in his scheme 
of education something of the severity of 
the Spartan barrack-room with the grace 
and refinement of Athenian culture. The 
Platonic ideal was, to a certain extent at 
least, revived again in Mr. Haldane’s 
description of the true scholar’s life, and 
realised, I fain would hope, in not a few of 
those who have been studying on the banks 
of the Towy. 

Parnassus, then, is no easy hill to climb, 
and, as we pause to-day on one ridge of the 
ascent, we may well seck to justify our 
persistence by trying to estimate one or 
two of the results which we have gained 
and which have made it worth while to 
toil. 

I am inclined to think that one of the 
most precious of all the results to be got 
from college life is that which springs from 
just that Spartan-like discipline to which I 
have been referring. It is a tremendous 
step in the growth of a human soul when it 
comes to realise that there are things in 
life of infinitely greater value than the 
wealth and comfort and material rewards 
in terms of which the success or failure of 
a man’s career is so often reckoned. It 
is a splendid power to attain—that, namely, 
of deliberately renouncing and surrendering 
the race after silver or gold and to spend 
the strength that might be used for their 
acquisition in the quiet, earnest, conscien- 
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tious pursuit of those thoughts and ideas 
and aspirations which are usually supposed 
to be such intangible and unsubstantial 
possessions. It is a noble point of view 
to gain—that of being able to banish from 
one’s consciousness the merely pecuniary 
standards so prevalent in the world around 
us, and to judge of what is worthy and 
good by an altogether higher and nobler 
criterion. Now, it may be _ possible— 
it often is possible—for the single, unaided 
mind to reach this attitude of spiritual 
independence for itself, but it is tenfold 
easier for a corporation or brotherhood of 
men to reach it in common, if they but band 
themselves together with that end in view. 
For there ought to pervade such a com- 
munity what we may vaguely call an atmo- 
sphere, a way of looking at things and feeling 
about them, a kind of contagious agreement 
as to which features in life are great and 
which small, which high and which 
low, a sort of half-conscious but unmistak- 
able resolve to seek after those things 
which are above, which means in itself an 
education and a culture of which it would 
be impossible to overestimate the value. 
If this, or anything like this, has charac- 
terised the comradeship of this little 
college, if it has been penetrated by this 
spirit of mutual helpfulness in the joint 
search after the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, then those who have been engaged in 
it have been subject to a discipline than 
which none more valuable could be devised 
by the wit of man. 

Again, looking more specially to the 
various intellectual studies of this place, 
let me emphasise the consideration that 
it would be a very inadequate and mis- 
leading view of the work which has been 
done were we to estimate it merely by the 
number of things we have becn able to 
extract from the students in the form of 
answers to examination questions. It is 
easy, if you are blessed with a good memory 
to cram the mind with a host of facts, with 
a multitude of details, the possession of 
which will astonish the ignorant and even 
please the heart of the examiner. But a 
good memory does not constitute a thinker, 
any more than a dictionary constitutes a 
work of literature, or a catalogue a gallery 
of art. It would be a poor result of a 
college training to flood the world with 
walking dictionaries and talking cata- 
logues. Culture dces not consist in the 
mere piling up of information, in the mere 
passive reception of ideas that can be 
stored up in the mind as furniture in a 
lumber-room. It is not mere addition 
to our knowledge, not mere instruction— 
useful though they may be—that constitute 
the main characteristics of mental en- 
lightenment. There are hundreds of people 
who abound in curious and entertainmg 
details concerning men and things, who 
can supply you at a moment’s notice 
with the date of Napoleon’s birth and the 
names of the constellations, but that does 
not mean that they are necessarily persons 
of culture and education. Cardinal New- 
man once drew the picture of certain sea- 


| faring men, who range from one end of the 


earth to another, but for whom the multi- 
plicity of external objects, which they have 
encountered, forms no symmetrical and 
consistent picture upon their imagination. 
They see, as he puts it, the tapestry of 
human life on the wrong side, and it tells 
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no story. ‘‘ They sleep, and they rise up, 
and they find themselves now in Europe, 
now in Asia; they see visions of great 
cities and wild regions; they are in the 
marts of commerce, or amid the islands 
of the South; they gaze on Pompey’s 
Pillar or on the Andes ; and nothing which 
meets them carries them forward or back- 
ward, to any idea beyond itself. Every- 
thing comes and goes in its turn, like the 
shifting scenes of a show, which leave the 
spectator where he was.’’ No one who 
knew what he was talking about would 
ascribe to such a man education or culture. 
That only deserves the name of mental 
illumination which confers the power of 
grasping a multiplicity of details in the 
unity of one whole, and of referring them 
severally to their real position in the vast 
system of reality, of appreciating their 
true significance and value in the light of 
comprehensive principle. Every great 
intellect, in the history of humanity, such 
as the intellect of a Plato, a Newton, or 
a Shakespeare, or a Goethe, has been an 
intellect of this nature—an intellect, 
namely, that is able to take a wide and 
connected view of the world and human 
life, of things old and new, of the present 
and the past, and to see the influence of 
all these on one another in such a way as to 
apprehend them in their right relations 
and proportions. Now, it is some such 
breadth of intellectual vision that I fain 
would hope has, in however slight a 
measure, been awakened in the minds of 
those who have been pursuing here to- 
gether the sacred quest of knowledge. 
Here I trust the power has been gained of 
rising above mere text-book information, 
and of securing a high mountain view ; 
the power of mastering the information 
you have won and of not letting it master 
you; the power of using it with ease and 
discernment, instead of being crushed by 
it as a ponderous and oppressive load. 
I should like to think that no one will 
leave these walls without something of 
the perspective of the rational thinker as 
well as the weight of the patient scholar’s 
learning, so that you will never make the 
mistake of interpreting the universe by 
its small details, instead of its large prin- 
ciples, or of so inverting the order of things 
as to attempt to explain the living by the 
dead, or the ideals of the mind by the 
wants of the body. 

And, believe me, gentlemen, it is this 
kind of culture and enlightenment for 
which there is crying need in the world 
to-day, and which alone can be of service 
in dealing with the momentous problems 
that are now confronting our humanity. 
As those of you who are entering upon the 
active work of the ministry will soon dis- 
cover, we are at present face to face with 
a variety of questions the magnitude of 
which we are only slowly coming to realise, 
and for the solution of which none but 
large and broad-minded culture, of the 
kind I have been trying to indicate, will 
be in the least degree sufficient. We are 
face to face, for example, with a great 
social movement that is aiming at the 
elevation and regeneration of the toiling 
millions of our native land. It is animated 
for the most part by generous and lofty 
motives, by a real desire for justice and 
the advancement of human weal. But it 
requires light as well as heat to direct 
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it along the right road ; it requires wisdom 
as well as enthusiasm to lead it onwards 
to victory. It is not alone for party 
leaders, or political clubs, or conflicting 
caucuses to deal with the relations of 
employers and employed, with the demands 
of trades unions, with the rate of wages 
of men and women, and with education 
of children. We want here the help of 
trained intellect and rational insight. 
We want here the help of students, 
students of history and of human nature, 
who have thought out and grasped great 
principles of equity and morality, who can 
be at once far-sighted and sympathetic, 
and who can bring their knowledge and 
good feeling to bear in furthering the 
latest and ripest appeals of justice and 
humanity. 

We are face to face, further, with a great 
crisis of religious thought and life. All 
around us there is a cry of appeal for nobler 
conceptions of God, and worthier concep- 
tions of man, and of man’s great leader, 
Jesus Christ. It is not that religion is in 
any way losing its hold upon the minds 
and hearts of our countrymen, or that they 
are ceasing to feel interest in the momentous 
issues with which religion is concerned. 
Quite the contrary. Had you been going 
out into the ministry twenty years ago, 
there might have been some justification 
for the idea that you would have to en- 
counter a large amount of indifferentism 
and scepticism in all circles of society. 
But that is no longer the case to-day. 
We have witnessed recently from one end 
of the country to another, a marvellous 
revival of interest in and reflection upon 
religious themes, and you cannot visit any 
of the large towns of Britain without 
realising how genuine and sincere is the 
desire to attain satisfying and rational 
ideas upon the undying principles of re- 
ligious inquiry and belief. But the old 
crude notions of an anthropomorphic 
God, stationed outside the universe some 
millions of miles away, of the Fall of man, 
and of vicarious sacrifice of the virtuous 
for the guilty, of the verbal inspiration 
of the iBble, and the like, are losing, and 
will continue to lose, the adherence of men 
and women, who have come to see that 
they are inconsistent with all that reason 
and history can reveal to us of the Divine 
nature and the human. Men and women 
everywhere are coming to say with our 
English poet :— 

‘* O streaming worlds, O crowded sky, 

O Life, and mine own soul’s abyss, 
Myself am scarce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like this! ”’ 
That is the real meaning of the movement 
which we have heard so much of lately: as 
the New Theology, and it is the real mean- 
ing of numbers of other movements also 
the nature of which you will soon discover 
in your work as Christian ministers. Now, 
here, again, in this crisis, it is only the 
man of trained scholarship, of large intel- 
lectual horizon, of broad-minded tolerance, 
of wide-hearted sympathy, that can be 
of real help and service to anxious and 
inquiring minds. We need men who are 
ready to give their best intelligence and 
thought and knowledge to the considera- 
tion of these and kindred problems of 
such vital concern for the human race. 
We want men so impregnated with the 
spirit of religion, so imbued with the! 
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great ideas and principles that lie at its [ end of the season. The Vans have been 
very basis, and which are of vastly greater | generously provided, but a large part of the 
import than all the small doctrines that | working expenses is needed. There is no 


have gathered round them, as never to 
be afraid of the truth, never to have the 


opportunity while the Vans are in the field 
to issue any general appeal for funds, but 


least suspicion that what is true can in| we trust the friends of the Mission will 


the smallest degree injure what is holy 
or divine or good. ‘‘ Let truth and error 
grapple,’? as Milton said. ‘* Who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a fair and 
open encounter ? ”’ 

Gentlemen, my earnest hope and prayer 
for those of you who are leaving the College 
is that you may rise to the height of so 
great an opportunity and be a tower of 
spiritual strength to all who are honestly 
searching for truth and striving to live 
the Christian life. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


THE news from the field is distinctly 
encouraging, and with the exception of 
the memo able Loughborough and Coal- 
ville week, the returns are the best for 
the season. Of 22 meetings reported, four 
attendances have been below 100; and 
at 14 meetings, the numbers have ranged 
from 200 to 1,200. Two Vans were with- 
out meeting last Sunday, and only two 
Scotch gatherings are included for the 
first and second days in the week. These 
had attendances of 200 each, and the 
figures for the remaining evenings will 
probably be equally good. Without them 
the gross attendances just reach 6,000, 
giving an average of slightly over 270. 
A number of children’s meetings have 
also been held, but the figures are not 
included in this statement. 

It has been decided to make an experi- 
ment with No. 4 Van, in accordance with 


not let it suffer on that account. Last 
summer the money came in, in sums from 
a shilling upwards, in consequence of a 
paragraph like this, and we think there 
are sufficiently many keenly enough inter- 
ested in the work and anxious for its suc- 
cess to warrant us in believing that they 
will respond now to the needs of the 
hour. ; 

No. 1 Van spent three days at Don- 
caster in charge of Rev. John Ellis, of 
Lightcliffe, who was assisted by Rev. W. 
Whitaker, of Hull. A long stretch of 
country lies between Doncaster and Ret- 
ford, where the Van has been for 
the greater part of this week with 
Rev. W. R. Shanks, of Holbeck, as 
missioner. Scrooby, with its Pilgrim 
Fathers’ associations, and Bawtry were 
therefore looked at with a view to a brief 
halt, but it was decided to turn off the 
Great North Road and visit Tickhill as a 
more likely place. The Van stood by the 
handsome market cross where Cromwell 
found the villagers on their knees at 
prayer when he came to the spot, an 
incident which is responsible for the local 
name of “ Tickhill, God help us.’? Mr. 
R. J. Hall, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
has relieved Mr. Barnes as lay missioner. 
Rev. R. P. Farley, of St. Helens, arrived 
on Thursday, and next day the Van was 
to travel to Worksop, and next week to 
Shirebrook and Mansfield with Rev. A. 
Hall, of Norwich, in charge. 

No. 2 Van reports meetings from the 


many suggestions, that a longer stay 10th—L7th inst. at Prestwich. Two meet- 


should be made in towns where there 


ings have been prevented by rain. A 


seemed to be the best opportunities for | great feature was made of children’s 


good work. This will mean dropping a 
number of places out of the programme, 
and some re-arrangement of plans, but 
the advantages are many, as experience 
has already shown. 

Besides the actual giving of a subscrip- 
tion to the Mission, there are various 
ways in which assistance is forthcoming, 
that it is pleasant to acknowledge. Quite 
frequently hospitality is shown to our 
missioners, and gifts for the table are 
numerous ; or some one pays for a horse 
when the time comes to move on to the 
next pitch; or there comes a fitment 
which some one has seen will be handy ; 
or a good brother volunteers to put a coat 
of paint on the roof and save you a matter 
of 15s.; ora workman who has heard nothing 
of Unitarianism for years in his out-of-the- 
way village puts a crown into the box 
“out of gratitude.’ These things can- 
not all be acknowledged in a formal 
manner, but they are worth mentioning 
among many little tokens of goodwill 
which are shown, and are an encourage- 
ment to those who are in charge of the 
Vans. In one instance a clock has been 
provided for a Van, and if they are 
small, and good timekeepers, we should 
be glad to hear of others that could be 
sent to the other three. It may not be 
out of place while mentioning these 
things to say a word about subscriptions, 
which are needed to a great extent if 
the Mission is to be free from debt at the 


meetings, and a special’ service was held 
for them on the Sunday moring. So 
thoroughly did the Rev. J. Forrest and Mrs. 
Forrest succeed in this matter that the 
children themselves organised a farewell 
meeting on the afternoon of their depar- 
ture, when over 50 were present “ giving 
a hearty good-bye and cheering us on our 
way. Very careful house to house 
visitation was also undertaken, and a 
series of successful meetings was brought 
to a close on the 17th with an attendance 
of 200. Itis understood that during this 
week large meetings have been the rule at 
Irvine. On Sept. 1 the Rev. E. T. Russell, 
of Glasgow, succeeds Mr. and Mrs. Forrest 
for a month’s work, which will begin at 
Saltcoats, and also include Ardrossan, 
Seamill, Largs, Moskip, Gourock, and 
Greenock, 

No. 3 Van worked in Hemel Hempstead 
and immediate neighbourhood after leaving 
Tring, and Rey. F. Summers continued 
to. have good meetings. Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, of Wandsworth, arrived on the 
Wednesday and that night the attendance 
passed 1,000. 

Rev. J. A. Pearson, of Oldham, was at 
Hertford on Thursday, and moves to 
Hoddesdon on Monday, and he will be 
followed at Waltham on Thursday by Rev. 
H. Rawlings, of London. 

No. 4 Van had an excellent site at 
Lon gton in view of the Unitarian Chapel, 
which since its disuse by the old congre- 
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gation has been let to the Spiritualists, 
Rev. H. F. Short, of Crewe, reports very 
hopeful results. Rev. W. Holmshaw, of 
Blackley, joined the Van before its 
removal to Stoke, where the meetings 
have been splendidly attended; the audi- 
ence reaching as large a number as 800. 
A request has also been made for a course 
of lectures, and the attention of the local 
association will be drawn to this matt r, 
as well as to Mr. Short’s report re Long- 
ton, Five meetings were held in Stoke, 
and on Thursday a beginning was made 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme, by Rev. B. (C. 
Constable, of Stockport. The Van will 
remain at Newcastle just so long as it can 
be made of use to the Rev. G. Pegler and 
the local congregation. Rev. T. Paxton, 
of Newhall Hull, Birmingham, will be 
missioner next week. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


THE SHAKERS. 


Srr,—Will you allow me, although so 
late, to enter a protest in the name of 
justice against the description of the Shakers 
given by Mr. G. F. Millin in Tue Inquirer 
of May 11? These really practical Chris- 
tians are called by him “‘ ignorant fanatics,” 
they ‘‘ are steeped in ignorance,’’ ‘‘ the 
elders and all their people are in many 
respects very little above the level of the 
uncivilised.’’ Now, if Mr. Millin, before 
writing about them had, to use his own 
words, thought it ‘* worth while to go to 
the trouble of finding out,’’ he would have 
found a full account of this community by 
two of their elders, Anna White and Leila S. 
Taylor (‘‘Shakerism, Mount Lebanon, 
N.Y.,’’ 1904), of which the language and 
style would have shown him that, far from 
being uncivilised, two at least were cul- 
tivated women. Eldress Anna White is 
the daughter of Robert White, who was the 
friend of Theodore Parker, a wealthy 
Quaker of English ancestry, who joined the 
community in 1846. He belonged to a 
family of note in the literary and scientific 
eircles of Boston. Another eldress, Betsy 
Gass, was the first woman to receive a 
teacher’s certificate at the Regent’s Ex- 
amination in the State of New York. 
Elder Henry Eads was such a lover of music 
that he taught himself the organ and piano 
when over seventy. There is quite a long 
list of inventions, but as they were never 
patented, seeing that this savours of mono- 
poly, others have sometimes adopted them 
and gained the credit. As to literature, 
the authors say that most of the best 
modern books have a place on their shelves, 
especially such as tend to further human 
progress. In the early days the work was 
too hard to leave leisure for study, and 
latterly owing to high taxes and a falling 
off in their numbers, manual labour takes 
a greater proportion of their time than 
should by rights be necessary for their sup- 
port; but, as they say, ‘‘in attaining 
purity of life and. thought they have deve- 
loped a pure and refined spiritual taste 
eminently fitting them for the appreciation 


of the highest in art and literature.’’ Elder 
White was a great lover of the beautiful in 
nature, and introduced the locust tree, which 
now beautifies their houses. If Mr. Millin 
has correctly remembered Elder Evans’s 
remark about ‘‘ the beautiful,’’ he spoke 
for himself alone; his bent was science 
and medicine; if the doctors of London 
were to have control of a Hospital Building 
Fund, it is doubtful whether much of it 
would go to external architectural beauty. 

So much for the ‘‘ ignorance ’’ of the 
Shakers. Now as to their fanaticism. 
When Evans came with Dale Owen to 
America and stopped by the way to see the 
Shakers, he was an aggressive materialist, 
but they were not shocked, and left it to his 
experience among them to convert him. 

Amos Buttrick put the officials of the 
U.S. Treasury to some inconvenience by 
requesting them to take back £82 7s. 8d., 
the sum of several years’ pension that he 
had drawn for wounds received when 
serving in the war, because the Shakers 
whom he had joined had decided that it was 
the price of blood. They were in very sore 
straits for money at that time. Is this 
fanaticism, or is it worthy to be remembered 
with Dr. Martineau’s rejection of the 
Regium Donum ? 

Finally, these ignorant people have from 
the first (Mr. Millin say itis 130 years ago, 
T have not the date) given absolute equality 
to women. 

The Shakers are so cut off from the world 
at large that many people might know 
nothing whatever about them beyond 
what Mr. Millin writes; as he writes as a 
friend with partial admiration it is all the 
more misleading, so, as they cannot take 
up their own defence, I hope I may be 
allowed to do it for them. 

C. Jessie VESEL. 

Thorneroft, Warlingham, July 14. 


Srr,—In reply to this letter, a proof 
which you have been good enough to send 
me, it is not necessary to say much. I 
think I made it perfectly clear that I did 
not know, and did not pretend to know, 
much of the recent history of these good 
people, and, as I said, for the purpose I had 
in view it was not worth while to go to the 
trouble of finding out anything of that 
recent history. What I wished to do was 
to show that even ignorant fanatics might 
set up a social system that, in its main lines, 
would work out with none of the evils of 
our highly civilised society if they only 
went the right way about it—if they 
planted themselves on the land, and supple- 
mented their agriculture by manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Now, whatever the Shakers may be at 
the present time, there cannot be a reason- 
able doubt about what they were when they 
founded their societies. I am away from 
home, and cannot refer to the article I 
wrote about them, but I think I stated that 
their foundress was a woman who, to the 
day of her death, was never able to read or 
write. At a time when the Shakers had 
become a flourishing community I met, as 
I said, their most influential elder, a man 
who had been deputed by his people to 
represent them and their creed and system 
in Europe, and I found him exactly what 
I should have expected such a deputy 
would be, after reading Hepworth Dixon’s 
account of these people, based on a personal 


visit to them. Elder Evans was a shrewd, 
kindly, narrow, and ignorant old man. As 
to his opinions about beauty, which the 
writer of the letter above thinks must have 
been peculiar to himself, I have not a doubt 
that in this he very fairly represented the 
people who sent him, and I think anybody 
may be convinced of this by simply ex- 
amining the pictorial representations of the 
houses, clothes, furniture, and general sur- 
roundings of the Shaker communities long 
after they had attained to such prosperity 
as must have enabled them to eschew their 
bald utilitarianism and to give expression 
to any sense of the beautiful prevalent 
among them. No people could have set 
up such buildings and laid out such settle- 
ments if they had had the least cultivation 
of taste. If of late years the Shakers have 
become refined and enlightened, educated, 
and progressive, it is only what one should 
have expected of such a combination of 
practical sagacity with the highest ethical 
principles, and I am very glad to hear it. 
I very firmly believe that these should be, 
and would be, the practical results of a 
sound social system, based on right prin- 
ciples, and animated by a truly religious 
spirit. My only regret is that, according 
to the latest authorities quoted, these later 
progressive and enlightened Shaker com- 
munities seem to be dwindling. I suppose 
that means that in these days of ready com- 
munication and universal intercourse they 
have been unable altogether to escape 
the hostile forces beating around them like 
the devouring waves said to be always 
eating away the British Isles. Far be it 
from me to slander even the ignorant and 
fanatical, and especially if, in their ignor- 
ance and fanaticism they are honest and 
earnest. But I think it should have been 
apparent that in the article complained of 
I was not writing of the latest phases of 
this remarkable movement, but of the 
originators, and I do not think I have done 
them any injustice. As Mr. Vesel says I 
wrote as ‘‘a friend with partial admira- 
tion,’? and as a friend and admirer I am 
glad that this letter has been written to 
correct any erroneous impression that 
my article may unintentionally have con- 
veyed. 
Greorce F. MIL1iy. 


—$$ 


SCARBOROUGH AND OTHER SEASIDE 
CHURCHES. 

Srr,—As our friends will be making their 
way coastwise for their holidays, may I 
draw their attention to those pleasure 
resorts where there is a Unitarian church ? 
The founders have mostly built with the 
idea of supplying a place for the worship of 
visitors as well as for themselves, and 
larger churches have thus been built 
and greater expenses incurred. Judging 
by our summer congregations, one would 
imagine that our friends took no holidays, 
or that doing so they took no trouble to 
inquire whether there was a Unitarian 
church at their holiday resort—or where 
it was. 

As the secretary of the Scarborough 
church may I point out that the founders 
of this church spent between £7,000 and 
£8,000 on the building and furnishing, 
and they had in view the special needs of 
visitors ; otherwise a much smaller place 
would have met our own requirements. 
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A beautiful church, a bright musical ser- 
vice, and a good earnest minister ;. and yet 
so few of our visiting friends join us in wor- 
ship when in Scarborough. We do not 
grudge them the fullest opportunity of 
enjoying the delightful scenery around, 
or of testing the open-air treatment to the 
fullest extent. Nevertheless, we in this 
veritable outpost of the faith (and I doubt 
not many others similarly circumstanced) 
would warmly welcome greater oppor- 
tunities of worship and fellowship with 
those Unitarians who may be visiting 
Scarborough. 

Will not both parties benefit—the vistors 
and the visited—by a little fuller commu- 
nion in that worship which we profess to 
hold as the richest and deepest part of 
life ? i 
As some have confessed to inability to 
find our church, I may say that it is at the 
junction of Westboro’ and Falsgrave-road 
and Victoria-road. 

Tuomas Kurtin, Hon. Sec. 

Scarborough, July 21. 


————_—__-$-_— 
NEW YORK ACCOMMODATION. 


Sir,—In reply to some requests fo in- 
formation which we have received, permit 
-me to say that the Park Avenue Hotel, 
corner Fourth Avenue and 32nd Street, 
New York, will be a good stopping place 
for the British delegates. The rates 
range from $1.00 upwards for a room. 
Another excellent hotel is the Chelsea 
220 West 23rd Street, with rates from 
$1.50 upwards: There is also the Hol- 
land, corner Fifth Avenue and 30th Street, 
with rates from $2.00 upwards. All of 
these hotels are centrally located. In 
summer advantageous rates can be made 
by an understanding before engag’ng the 
rooms. The meals at these places are 
ala carte. For those who desire a pen- 
sion, Miss J. A. Proudfoot’s, 348, West 
57th Street, New York, will be found an 
excellent place. The lady isa Canadian 
and conducts three adjoining houses. 

The Unitarian Headquarters in New 
York, it will be remembered, are at 104, 
East Twentieth-street, in the rear of All 
Souls’ Church. 

Cuas. W: WENDTE. 

25, Beacon-street, Boston, 

Mass., U.S.A., July 10, 1907: 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 

ewe 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as wossible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 

— 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—It is proposed to fill 
one of the three lights of the chancel window 
of the new Richmond-hill Church with stained 
glass, as a memorial to the late minister, the 
Rey. H. Kelsey White. (August 16 is the 
anniversaty of his death.) If this is done, a 
member of the congregation has offered to fill 
another of the lights, and it is hoped that some 
other friend may come forward to complete the 
scheme by filling the third light. For the pro- 
posed memotial £8 is already in hand, but nearly 
three times that amounts is required. The Rey. 
eohn Barron is the present minister of the 
church. 

Bedfield (Suffolk). — The Sunday-school 
anniversary Services were conducted on Sunday, 
July 21, by Mr. Richard Robinson, of Man- 
chester, in the afternoon in the Mission Chapel, 
which was well filled, and in the evening on 
Hungers Green, Monk Soham, before an audience 
of nearly 200 people. This was the feature of 


the day; in fact, it was a Van Mission without 
the van, and reached a great many people who 
would not dare to enter a Unitarian chapel. Mr. 
Robinson, the Revs. W. Birks (Diss), R. Newell, 
short 
addresses; a small band of musicians—-violin, 
fife, and concertina—led the singing, which was 
of a lively character, and Essex Hall tracts 


Messrs. Cook and Newcombe gave 


were freely distributed. 


Chatham.—Last Sunday the worshippers at 
Hamond Hill Church rejoiced in an environment 
more in accord with the gospel of sweetness 
and light than has been the case for years. A 
good while ago the desire was expressed to have 
the building decorated by the voluntary efforts of 
but 
an examination of the fabric showing the im- 
perative need of its rehabilitation, some six 
weeks had to be spent in repairing, cementing, 
tiling, plumbing, petrifying the stonework, pro- 
tecting the ironwork, and other neccessary labour. 
As the evenings and half-holiday afternoons only 
could generally be devoted to work, the project 
Last 
week the interior changed its aspect from a 
damaged terra cotta to a restful yet wakeful 
The congregation are deeply in- 
debted to the faithful band of workers, who not 
only by their voluntary services have saved the 
church some £50 in the cost of labour, but have 
furnished this remarkable expression of their 
love for the house of prayer in which they meet, 


the meribers. Ready help was forthcoming ; 


proceeded slowly, yet most efficiently. 


light-green. 


and the reality of fellowship in their midst. 
Chester.—The 
and flower services were 


D. Jenkin Evans, being the preacher. 


excursion. 


Colne.—The Rey. John Evans, B.A., whose 
resignation has been received with deep regret, 
will terminate his ministry on the last Sunday 


in September. He goes to Rochdale. 


Halifax.—The annual flower service of the 
was held on 


Northgate-end Sunday-school 
Sunday afternoon, with an address by the Rey. 
W. H. Burgess, of Loughborough. The duet, 
“OQ Lovely Peace!” was beautifully sung. 
collection for the Children’s Sick Fund was £3 3s. 

Hollywood, near 
anniversary services were held. at Kingswood 
Chapel on Sunday, July 14, the preacher being 
the Rey. Alfred Thompson, of Dudley. The 
choir sang two anthems, one of which, “ This is 
the day the Lord hath made,” is the composi- 
tion of the organist, Mr. Herbert H. Matthews. 
The collections amounted to £9 12s. 6d. In 
accordance with the ancient custom buns were 
distributed to the Sunday scholars at the close 
of the morning service. 

Manchester.—A garden party was fixed for 
Saturday week, at Summerville, in connection 
with the District Association. The rain, how- 
ever, fell without ceasing until late in the 
afternoon, and all the arrangements were com- 
pletely upset. About 200 people braved the 
weather, and put in an attendance, upon which 
the Rev. Dendy Agate congratulated them in 
the course of a short address, at an improvised 
meeting held in the large conservatory. . 

Manchester Domestic Mission: Willert- 
Street.—On Sunday, July 21, the Sunday- 
school anniversary was celebrated, when 
addresses were given by the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson and Mrs. Dowson, of Gee Cross, and the 
annual distribution of prizes for regular attend- 
ance took place. In the afternoon the scholars 
of the upper school assembled in the chapel, 
which they filled to its utmost capacity, while 
the infants’ prize distribution was conducted in 
their own schoolroom. After the addresses, to 
which the scholars listened with most apprecia- 
tive attention, Mrs. Dowson presented the 
award books, and it was noted that thirty-two 
scholars had not been absent once during the 
year. There are nearly six hundred names on 
the registers, and an average attendance of 
nearly four hundred. The evening service was 
conducted by Mr. Dowson, whose sympathetic 
and practical address to parents was delivered 
to a Jarge congregation, the chapel being again 
quite full. These school anniversary services 
have been amongst the most satisfactory of 
those held in recent years. ‘To-day (Saturday) 
one hundred of the scholars are to go for a 
week’s holiday to the Great Hucklow Holiday 


Sunday-school anniversary 
held at Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel, July 21, the minister, the Rev. 
The 
flowers, mostly contributed by the children, 
were afterwards sent to the infirmary. There 
was a large attendance at both services of 
parents, members, and friends. Collections were 
taken in aid%of the funds for the scholars’ annual 
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Home, accompanied by the Rev. J. W. Bishop, 

Miss Bishop, and Miss Redfern. 
Mottram.—Sunday, July 14, was the scholars’ 

annual walk and prize distribution. There 


was a procession of about 200 scholars and 
friends through the village. Two hymns 
were sung on the market-square, and a 


short address given by the Rey. H. Bodell 
Smith, followed by service in the chapel, the 
minister preaching from ‘‘Freely ye have re- 
received, freely give,” being an appeal for more 
earnest co-operation and support in Sunday- 
school work. At evening service about 400 
people were present. Special hymns by the 
scholars, and music by the choir, under the 
direction of Mr. J. W. Wild, were given at both 
services. “ In the evening prizes were distributed 
to the scholars by Messrs. E. Gee and I. Swindells, 
and there were short addresses from the minister 
and the senior superintendent, Mr. J, H. Elkin. 

Southport (Appointment).— The Rev. 
Matthew R. Scott, of Ainsworth, has accepted 
@ unanimous inyitation to the Portland-street 
Church in succession to the Rev. F. T. Mott. 
Mr. Scott is to attend the international meetings 
at Boston in September, and hopes to enter 
upon bis new ministry on the first Sunday in 
November. 

Stockport.—On Thursday, July 18, a garden 
party and cake and fancy fair was held at Bred- 
bury Hall by the kind invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Hyde. The day was fine and the 
event proveda great success, resulting financially 
in nearly £20 being added to the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Fund. On Saturday, July 20, a few 
of the teachers and scholars went for a ramble 
to Alderley Edge, under the leadership of Mr. 
Henry Hyde, a well-known botanist, from the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association. The 
weather was delightful, and the ramble much 
appreciated. Last Sunday and the Sunday. 
before the Rev. B. C. Constable preached on 
“Humane Institutions,” and gave interesting 
accounts of ‘‘Our Fire Brigades,’ and ‘‘ Our 
Lifeboats,” and their work. 

Treorchy.— On ‘Thursday, July 1], the 
curiosity of the Rhondda people was arrested 
by @ visit from the Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, 
of Leicester. Those responsible for the engage- 
ment had been successful in securing the loan 
of a Primitive Methodist chapel for the occasion, 
and there was a large congregation. 

Wakefield.—The floral services at Westgate 
Chapel and the school feast were held on July 14 
and 17, and were a gratifying success. The 
morning service was conducted by the Rev. A. 
Chalmers, the evening by the Rev. Charles 
Peach, of Manchester, and that in the afternoon 
by Mr. G. A. Harrison, H.M. Inspector of 
Schools. There was a large attendance on each 
occasion. The school feast was held in the park 
at Sandal Grange by kind invitation of Mrs. 
Marriott, and the weather was delightful. 


THe Rev. R.. H. Lambley, M.A., has 
resigned the pulpit of the Unitarian Church 
at Melbourne, and is returning to England 
shortly ; he will be open to accept preach- 
ing engagements on and after Sunday, 
September 8. Mr. Frederick Sinclaire, 
M.A., late of Manchester College, Oxford, 
is now on his way to Melbourne, where he 
will take up the work of the ministry. 


GRUMBLERS never work, and workers 


never grumble.—Dr. Williams. 


“The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not only pleasure but nourish- 
ment to gro children. All the ingredients 
used in making 


Callard & Bowser’s 
BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


fee Ql s whobd 
aol Bop Sok, 


Lancet 


Evory Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 
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~ OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterneen. 

a 


SUNDAY, July. 28. 

Aoton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. ArntHuR Hurn; 
and 7, Mr. H. L. Jackxson.¢ 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesst= Hiprrrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rey. Davip Davis, of Nantwich. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. . 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. . 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. F. §. Puauen, of Fairhayen, 
US.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PErnis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. Hengy Rawtrnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHaRLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Rev. F. 
SUMMERS, ; 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. SAvrvt Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. F. Hanxrnson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CuArues 
Rorrr, B.A. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- | 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Page Horprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission. Bethnal 
Groen, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, M.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 

J, F. PapmitEer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKins JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 

and 7, Rey. #r11x Taytor. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
Marsuatt; 7, Mr. E. CarLeton, - 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 

FB. W. G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr, F. CotLovurt; 
and 6.30, Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR. 3 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
W. A. WEATHERALL. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Dr. Biman 
C. GHosH. 
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Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lu. 

Brackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGuez. 

BuacKkpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BousnNemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BrRADFoRD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North. street, 
11 and 7, Rev. JoserH WICKsTEED, M.A. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GzorcE STREET. 

Cantrrsury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surru. 

CuustreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A. 

HaRRoGatTE, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
6.30, Rey. Joun Extis, ‘‘ Christian Disciple- 
ship in Modern Life.’? 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDN=R Preston. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Manrnn, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcroven, M.A. 

LuicesteR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
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Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOOK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozezrrs. 

LivERPOoL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opcers, B.A. 

Maipstonr, Karl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, FarQunarson. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. ; 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
OpGERs. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAmres Burton, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarsoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OtrwrLt Bryys. 

Szvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEaspALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Srreer, M.A. LL.B. 

SipMoutTu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittiam Aqar. 

SovTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Rev. C. E. Pixn. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.20, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute. Dudley- 

road, 11, Mr. Pump ,Tovey, “Spiritual 
Laws,’’ and 6.30, ‘The Way of the Mystic.”’ 
Wrst Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawxus. 
Wixpurmerse, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rev. 
Dovetdas WaALMsLEy, B A. 
SS 
IRELAND. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. 
H. Vancz, B.D. 
—_—__g__—. 
WALES. 
Aprrystwitnh, New Street 
MarruEw WATKINS. 
———_.»—---—= 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
CarrTown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Baumrorts, 


Meeting House, 


197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DiREcrTors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupan, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HagpcastiLez, RENCE, 
F.§.1. Miss Orme. 
SrePHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 

PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


ACHTING.—Comfortable three-ton 
SAILING YACHT TO LET daring 
August and September. Two-berth cabin.— 
For terms and _ particulars epply, S. A. 
WICKSTEED, Wicksteed’s Slipway, Burnham- 
on-Crouch, Hssex. 


MARRIAGES, 
Cromprox—Moss.—On July 24, at Upton 
Parish Church, Chester, Andrews Crompton, 
of Rivington, to Teresa Richardson Moss, 
daughter of Wm. Richardson Mess, The 
Oaks, Upton, Chester. 
Torrina — McKnan.— On July 16, at the 
Unitarian Meeting House, Oldbury, by the 
Rev. J. C. Street, the Rev. William George 
Topping (minister of Oldbury), to Muriel 
Coats, third daughter of the late Rev. Henry 
McKean, and granddaughter of the late 
Samuel Spruce, Esq., F.G,S8., of Tamworth. 
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Board and Residence, 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,’”’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. - 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 


Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

: MENTS, or would Let Furnished, Sea 

view.—Mrs. Vickrrs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SourHport. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 


Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


ENLEY GROVE, HENLEAGE, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; irams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by 
boat and rail to places of historical interest, 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
September and October.—Apply, Kev. C. J. 
STREET, 125, Rustlings-read, Sheffield. 


BERYSTWYTH: Season 1907.— 

APARTMENTS found. Assistance 

given visitors. Stamped envelope early.— 
SECRETARY, New Street Meeting House. 


O BE LET, Furnished, at Branksome 
Chine, TWO new attractive HOUSES, 
medium siz9, surrounded by pine woods, 
charmingly furaished, all modern equipments 
and requirements.— Address, Mrs. Cooxe- 
TaYLoR, The Teak House, Branksome Chine, 
near Bournemouth. 


URE, BRACING AIR.—To be Let 
to careful tenants, a comfortable, well 
appointed detached COTTAGE, containing 
five good rooms and hall, for the remainder of 
the summer. One mile from station, 30 miles 
from London. Sanitary conditions perfect ; 
good water supply. Boating and salt-water 
bathing within half a mile. Good bicycling 
country. Terms five guineas a week, including 
good daily supply of fresh vegetables. Refer- 
ences required.mAddress, Inchbonny, Wood- 
ham Ferris, Chelms‘ord. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL | 
a (TEMPERANCE), Re 
HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. : 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appeinted and commodious Hotel f& 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, g 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard & 
f Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Ba 
Fa Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from & 
mM Ss. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for f& 
3 Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte_ Breakfast Ba 
4 ond Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Be Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

t Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,’ London. 
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‘¢6¢ PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the Iast journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 
‘* British Weekly,’’ May 2, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Twopence Weekly. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of ‘“‘PUBLIC OPINION” is to provide a weekly review of 
current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make for 
Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress. 

It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening 
in the different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass 
something of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many 
phases of life. 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since ‘‘ PUBLIC 
OPINION ” was started in 1860. In the forty-seven years since then it has con- 
sistently carried out its policy. 

The need for a paper like ‘‘ PUBLIC OPINION” increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch 
with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read the many 
papers which would give him the needed facts. ‘“‘ PUBLIC OPINION ” seeks to do 
this for him, and to present just that précis of life and thought which will enable 
him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 

“PUBLIC OPINION ” (published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 
can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s, 10d., and to any place abroad 
for 13s..per annum, Orders should be addressed to :— 


‘‘PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDCN, E.C. 


‘“‘I know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly ‘PUBLIC 
OPINION,’’’ said the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ May 15, 1907. 
‘‘We know of at lIeast one who has misread it,’’ added ‘‘ Punch,’’ 


May 29, 1907. 
SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. Situations, 
THE COMING DAY. VACANT AND WANTED 


ENLARGED. PricE THREEPENCE, 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ANTED, a YOUNG DAILY 

GOVERNESS for three girls, aged 

10, 8, and 6. Unitarian preferred. Good con- 

versational French and ordinary English 

subjects—Apply, Mrs. WALTER SHIPMAN, 
Cleveley, Altrincham. 


Contents for AUGUST. 


Love is the Fulfilment of Law. 
Laying Hold of God. 
Labour is Worship. 
Magic and Witchcraft. 
Pasteurism and Antitoxin. 
New Wine in Old Bottles. 
Thoughts for To-Day. 
Notes by the Way. 
Gems “ of Purest Ray Serene.” 


A. C. FIFIELD, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


THE FREE GATHOLIG IDEAL. 


OPEN BROTHERHOOD, 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF JESUS, 
AND HIS CRUCIFIXION, 
AND 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 
WITHIN EACH HEART, 
AND 
JESUS’ GREATEST PARABLE, 
OF SELF-SACRIFICH, 

AND 
HIS EVERLASTING MIRACLE, 


ULLY QUALIFIED, experienced 

GOVERNESS to Junior or Advanced 

Pupils in or near Manchester.—E. H. Smiru, 
44, Victoria-road, Victoria-park, Manchester. 


ANTED an ORGANIST and CHOIR 
MASTER for the Unitarian Chapel, 
Bridport. Duties to begin September 29 next. 
Salary £40 per annum.—Apply by letter, with 
testimonials, &c., to JOHN T. MALE, 114, St, 
Andrew’s-road, Bridport. 


AC ATTENDANT to Invalid or 
delicate child. Highest references.— 
“Nurse,” c/> Mr. Fairweather, Woodbridge, 
East Suffolk. - 


PLUMS FROM THE GROWER. 


OF CONSTANT COMMUNION. 


i; ANDSOME House, Table, Bed, 
Baby, &c., Linen, direct from Linenland 
at practically factory prices from Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. Most new purchasers are 
quite surprised at values we regularly give. 


a Hee Plums, 12 lbs. 2/8, 24 Ibs. 4/-. Victorias, 12 lbs. &% 
1 3.6, 24 lbs. 6/-. Damascenes, 1¥ lbs. 3/8, 24 lbs, 5,9. 
bf] Prune Damsons, 12 Ibs. 4/6, 24 lbs. 8/-. Cash with §& 
f Order. Carriage Paid, England and Wales. 
Fé Scotland, Ireland, &c., 3d. per 12 lbs. extra. 

3 BEST FRUIT. EXCELLENT VALUE. s 
ia Fruit sent when ready. Send for FREE PRICE LIST. & 
Ey G. P. OSLER. Fruit Grower, EVESHAM. & 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO, 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 
eerie 
CHANING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GiRLS, 
Hicgueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Linian Tazo, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply to the HEAD MIsTREss. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Editor requests that during August, 
September, and October all correspondence 
may be sent to the office of Tun In- 
QUIRER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., and 
nothing to his private address. 


In our leading article this week, refer- 
ring to three veterans, to whose presence 
at the coming International Congress in 
Boston we look forward, we have spoken 
of President Eliot’s work for education at 
Harvard. We would call the special atten- 
tion of those who have the welfare of our 
ministry at heart to the address by Presi- 
dent Eliot, which also appears this week, 
on ‘‘More Harvard Graduates for the 
Ministry.”’ We also may learn from these 
wise words. 

Or the Van Mission we have a report 
(they only arrive on Thursday, which 
makes it impossible to publish them as 
fully as we could wish), the general part 
of which we must give next week. No. 1 
-Van is now at Mansfield, with the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, and goes next.week, with the 
Rev. S. Jones, of Swansea, to Bolsover 
and Chesterfield. No. 2 Van had a suc- 
cessful time at Irvine. The Rev. HE. T. 
Russell takes the Mission for August, not 
September, as stated last week. He begins 
at Saltcoats. No. 3 Van, after the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant’s time, of which he tells him- 
self this week, was Joined at Hertford by 
the Rev. J. A. Pearson, of Oldham. The 
Rev. H. Rawlings was to be with the van 
at Waltham and Edmonton, and next 
‘week the Rey. T. E. M; Edwards will be 


at Edmonton and Tottenham. No. 
Van finished at Stoke on Saturday week 
with an attendance of 800, and then had 
a most successful time at Newcastle: under- 
Lyme. It proceeded thence to Hanley 
and Burslem. 


Two important conferences will be held 
early this month in London. To the 
International Housing Congress which 
meets this Saturday, we called attention 
last week. It will visit the principle 
housing experiments in London and the 


provinces. A permanent International 
Housing Committee will probably — be 
appointed on Wednesday. The other 


series of meetings, whose business will be 
inaugurated by Lord Crewe on Monday, 
is the second International Congress on 
School Hygiene. The syllabus is astonish- 
ingly comprehensive, ranging systematica- 
ally over the whole field. It is difficult 
to conceive of two subjects more worthy 
of consideration and earnest study, than 
those which will during the next few 
days be before these two conferences. 


Tue Parliamentary Bill which unites 
the three Methodist churches (Bible 
Christian, Free Methodist, New Con- 
nexion) received the Royal assent yesterday 
week (Friday, July 26), and the United 
Methodist church may, therefore, be said 
to be established. Meanwhile each of the 
uniting bodies holds its last Conference 
as a separate organisation this year. 
The Free Churches have just held their 
Conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
Bible Christian Conference has taken 
place this week at Portsmouth. The organ 
of the uniting churches expresses great 
satisfaction at the decision of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference by which henceforth 
the ‘‘ Leaders’ Meeting ’’ is to be enlarged 
by the addition of a representative as 
well as an official element. This step in 
the direction of democracy is, of course, 
also a move towards the policy of the 
younger Methodist churches. 

Canon W. Pact RosBerts, who has 
been appointed Dean of Salisbury, is 
seventy-one years of age. In early life 
he was intended for the Wesleyan ministry, 
but having graduated at Cambridge he 
entered the Church. Since 1878 he has 
been Perpetual Curate of St. Peter’s, 
Vere-street, formerly the church of F. D. 
Maurice. His ministry has been that of 
an influential Broadchurchman, as his 
books “ Law and God,’’ ‘‘ Reasonable Ser- 
vice,’ “Liberalism in Religion,’ and 
‘Conformity and Conscience’’ may show. 
Dr. Page Roberts received last year an 


4) honorary degree in Divinity from the Uni- 


versity of Glasgow. 

Tue 700th anniversary of the grant of 
the first Charter to Liverpool is to be 
celebrated next week on a great scale, 
and the opportunity for an_ historical 
pageant has naturally been taken. Mr. 
Wiliam Watson, who, though not a 
native of Liverpool, grew up there, and 
there first became known asa poet, has con- 
tributed the following ode to the commemo- 
ration :— 

August, 1907. 

Deep in memory, deep in time ; 

Rooted far in England’s prime ; 

Proud she stands amid her peers, 

Clothed with her seven hundred years. 


Wealth is hers, and might, and fame ; 
All the seas resound her name ; 

In her roadstead navies ride :— 
Hath she need of aught beside ? 


Power unseen, before Whose eyes 
Cities fall and cities rise, 

Grant she climb not to her goal 
All forgetful of the Soul! 


Firm in honour be she found; 
Justice-armed and mercy-crowned ; 
Blest in labour, blest in ease, 

Blest in noiseless charities. 


Unenslaved by things that must 
Yield full soon to moth and rust, 
Let her hold a light on high 
Men unborn may travel by :— 


Lovely as yon beaconing beam, 
There where her Imperial stream, 
Past the leagues of wharf and quay, 
Bears her fleets unto the sea. 


This ode is to be sung at the commemora- 
tive service to be held in St. George’s 
Hall to-morrow (Sunday afternoon). It 
will also be sung at both services at Ullet- 
road Church, where in the morning the 
Rev. J. Collins Odgers is to preach on “A 
Castle, a Tower, and a Shrine.’ This 
sermon we hope to publish next week. 
Tue British Association has been meet- 
ing this week at Leicester, and on 
Wednesday Sir David Gill, who for more 
than thirty years has beenH.M. Astronomer 
at the Cape of Good Hope, delivered his 
address as President. The immense value 
for science of accurate observation and 
measurements, was the burden of the 
address, illustrated in a striking manner 
by a reference to observations of the 
planet Eros, which in 1931 will approach 
the earth. The astronomers still living 
twenty years hence will depend for the 
new knowledge they may gain from that 
astronomical event upon the work of their 
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predecessors. ‘The chief responsibility 
is ours,’’ said Sir David Gill, ‘ for now, 
and not twenty years hence, is the time 
to begin our preparations; now is the 


time to study more systematically errors: 


which undoubtedly attach to some of our 
photographic processes : and we ought to 
construct telescopes specially designed for 
the work.’’ He also spoke of the great work 
of the measurement of the earth’s surface, 
which it was the dream of his life to see 
completed. At a previous meeting of the 
Council on the same day, Mr. Francis 
Darwin, F.R.S., was elected President 
for 1908-9. 


Ar Montreal it is hoped that the new 
Unitarian Church will be ready for opening 
before the delegates of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association leave 
Canada. Our readers will be interested 
to learn that the son of the Unitarian 
minister, Professor Howard 'T. Barnes, 
who was recently appointed to the Chair 
of Physics at the McGill University in 
succession to Professor Rutherford, is now 
in England and is attending the meetings 
of the British Association at Leicester. 

AN article in last week’s Nation on the 
Syllabus of Pius X., which is a sweeping 
condemnation of every suggestion of 
liberalism in the Church, says that judged 
by internal evidence it might be a docu- 
ment of the seventeenth century :—‘ For 
its compilers, the intervening period, with 
its critical and historical methods and the 
results obtained by them in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, is a blank.’’ “The 
authors particularly aimed at are the 
Abbé Loisy, of whose ideas the con- 
demned propositions are practically a 
summary, and M. Edouard Le Roy, whose 
“Dogme et Critique,’ perhaps the fullest 
philosophical statement of the modernist 
position, has recently given rise to a 
singularly bitter controversy.” 

As to the result of the policy embodied 
in the syllabus, which is the traditional 
policy of the Church, the writer in the Nation 
declares that to suppose Rome will change 
its policy ‘‘is a dream which argues a 
certain simplicity in the dreamer. From 
the first the Papacy has stood for tradi- 
tion, for authority, for the letter. The 
qualities which led it historically to take 
this ground have been accentuated in 
transmission... And the claim to infalli- 
bility bars the way to the wiser mind. 
‘Meaner churches may repent and amend; 
but for Rome reform is suicide.’ Yet in 
setting herself to crush the modern spirit, 
the Church attempts the impossible. 
Surely, if slowly, her opposition is dis- 
solved or broken: she must either be 
caught up in the life-process of mankind or 
disappear. The strength of contemporary 
Catholicism is passive only. Those who 
do the work of the world are not with it; 
it resists rather than counteracts. And a 
force of mere resistance is a decreasing 
force; the future belongs to those who 
affirm, not to those who deny.” 


Tue Friends’ Yearly Meeting of 1907, 
appointed a committee on social service 
which is now arranging to bring that 
subject before the attention of Friends in 
all parts of the country. The purpose 
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of the Committee, well expressed in 
the minute adopted as a working basis, 
contains the following paragraph :— 
‘“ We desire to emphasise the importance 
of drawing the attention of the whole 
Society to those social responsibilities 
and services which we feel rest upon 
Friends as the direct outcome and issue 
of our distinguishing views of truth. 
The application of the broad principles 
of Brotherhood and Spiritual Liberty, 
which these tenets involve, to the social 
inequality and injustice which surround 
us, seems to us to be our immediate duty.”’ 


Since the publication of Charles Kings- 
ley’s ‘*‘ Cheap Clothes and Nasty,’’ and 
‘* Alton Locke,’’ the evils of ‘‘ sweated’ 
tailoring have been again and again ex- 
posed, and yet there seems to be no im- 
provement. The evidence given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the subject of home work shows that 
manuiactories have been closed, and under- 
paid work in the homes has greatly in- 
creased. Mr. Michael Daly, organising 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors and Tailoresses said that the diffi- 
culty in organising the lowest strata of the 
industry was because wages were so low 
that workers could not afford any pay- 
ment to the union. His experience of 
thirty years showed him that conditions 
were getting worse. Average hours would 
be about thirteenaday. The average wage 
earnings of women who worked at home 
would be 7s. 6d. to 10s. a week. Mr. 
Herbert Evans, assistant factory inspector, 
said he seldom found the outworkers’ 
places closed at night, or on Sundays, or 
early in the morning ; he always found men 
and women working. It is not only the 
making of cheap clothing that is thus under- 
paid. For making a garment right through 
that would be sold for £5s. 5s. to £20, only 
6s. was paid. 

Bors these witnesses agree that it is 
impossible for the workers to organise, 
and that among employers as well as em- 
ployed there is very largely a willingness 
that wages should be improved if compe- 
tition can in some way be restricted. ‘“‘I 
am quite sure,’’ said Mr. Evans, ‘‘ there 
must be legislative means for preventing 
further deterioration, if it is possible to 
prevent it; it 1s now a menace to the 
community,’? and Mr. Daly declared, 
‘*T am perfectly convinced that the estab- 
lishment of a Wages Board, with power to 
fix a minimum wage, is the only effective 
method of controlling the conditions under 
which our industry should be carried on.’’ 


THE most noticeable growth of co-opera- 
tion on the Continent is among the agri- 
cultural classes. In Austria they have 
productive societies, purchase societies, 
distributive societies, creameries, dairies, 
vine-growers’ societies, and co-operative 
banks. At the end of 1903 no less than 
9,729 societies were returned as carrying on 
business. In Belgium there were in 1904, 


.884 agricultural supply associations and 


496 dairy associations. Various German 
States have many such societies with large 
membership. The small owner could not, 
by his own efforts, and with his private 
capital obtain the instruments needed for 
the most profitable working of his holding, 


but through co-operation he is success: 
ful. 


of our Government for the establishment of 
co-operative societies and credit banks, and 


suggests that this is the way to solve the By 


difficulty by making small holdings pay well 
in England as well as in other countries. 


WitH reference to our note on July 20 
on the spread of the Garden City ideal, in 


which we referred to the securing by the 


Fearnville Garden Association at Leeds of 
the option of a site at Roundhay, for 500 
semi-detached villas to cost not less than 
£300 each, the secretary of the Garden 
City Association asks leave to point out 
that this scheme is in no way connected with 


his association, and ‘‘ that its methods of — 


operation differ widely from our own.’ 

THe secretary of the Garden City Asso- 
ciation proceeds to enumerate the follow- 
ing points advocated by his Association :— 

1. The building of new towns in country 
districts on well thought out principles, 
such as the Garden City at Letchworth, 
designed from the outset to secure the 
healthful and adequate housing of its popu- 
lation, so that the land shall never become 
overcrowded with houses, and the town, 
when built, shall be permanently surroun- 
ded by a wide belt of agricultural and 
park lands. 

2. The creation of Garden Suburbs, such 
as the Hampstead Garden Suburb, on 
similar principles for the immediate relief 
of existing towns. 

3. The building of garden villages, as 
exemplified by Port Sunlight and Bourn- 
ville, for properly housing the working 
classes near their work. 

4, The acquisition of open spaces, and 
the improvement of existing towns and 
villages on Garden City principles. 

5. The removal of factories from con- 
gested areas to country districts. 

6. The provision of small holdings in 
proximity to towns, together with measures 
for the disposal of agricultural produce to 
the advantage of the home producer and 
consumer. 

ForsakrnéG his usual sententious manner, 
J. B., in the last issue of the Christian 
World, speaks out plainly and trenchantly 
on the subject of Foreign Missions. He 
thinks that the supreme matter between 
the missionary societies and the public 
to-day is the latter’s question, ‘‘ What is 
the teaching you are offering to these 
peoples whom you propose to convert ? 
What actual system of belief concerning 
God, man, and the universe do you pro- 
posé to substitute for the one which they 
now hold? What theology is it proposed 
at our expense, and by the aid of our sub- 
scriptions, to offer these vast populations 
of the East, who are turning to us for the 
higher light and knowledge we are supposed 
to possess ?’’ He then proceeds to show 
the importance of sending to the Hast— 
to the great civilised communities of India, 
China, and Japan, the best results of our 
theological research as of our science. But 
there is a danger.- Some of the societies 
at work are teaching as though the dis- 
coverles and conclusions of the last half- 
century had never been reached. ‘Is 


The Co-operative News calls atten- — 
tion to these figures in connection with 
the provisions of the Small Holdings Bill 
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there no danger,’’ he asks, ‘‘ that instead 


of liberating we may be actually in process 
of binding these souls in new fetters; of 
covering these minds with glooms, invol- 
ving them in embarrassments from which 
we, after long and agonising struggles, 
are just escaping ? ”’ 


THEN, coming to close grips with the 
nature of the teaching to be given by the 
modern missionary, J. B. asks with refresh- 
ing frankness: ‘‘ Is China, at this time of 
day, really to be taught the infallibility of 
the Old Testament scriptures? Is their 
new cosmogony to be that of a world made 
in six days; their morality to be made 
to square with that of the imprecatory 
psalms, or with the slaughter of the Canaan- 
ites by divine command? Is their view 
of natural law to be conditioned by 
acceptance of such stories as that of 
Balaam’s ass, of the walls of Jericho, 
of Jonah and the whale! Are we, in a 
word, to entangle the future religious life 
of China by traditions, the true meaning of 
which in world-history we ourselves are 
just now learning, and from the earlier 
damaging effect of which upon faith we are 
now just escaping? Are we on these 
themes teaching what, as the converts’ 
minds develop, they will assuredly have to 
unlearn ?”’ 

In the light of modern knowledge the 
responsibilities of missionary societies are 
grave as they are perplexing. But those 


societies can hardly do better than take 


their courage in both hands and face the 
issue in the spirit of this writer, who con- 
cludes : ‘‘ What is our duty to those wait- 
ing peoples if not to teach them the thing 
we are sure of; the thing which satisfies 
our own heart and mind? And what is 
this but the facts and experiences of the 
Gospel interpreted by that educated spir- 
itual consciousness of our day, which we 
may surely say is the work of God’s own 
Spirit, the product of His continuous revela- 
tion ? This and nothing other it is which 
the Church has to proclaim, and with all the 
conviction and enthusiasm of those who, 
from its work on their own lives, know it 
to be the divinest thing that has been 
given to our world.”’ 


‘* Tux Story of Creation ’’ is the subject 
of the seventh of the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove’s sermons in the series on ‘‘ Thirty 
Years’ Changes of Religious Thought,’’ in 
this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit. The text 
is from Gen. i. 1 : ‘‘ In the beginning God,”’ 
and on the title-page as motto there is this 
sentence by Professor Oort, of Leiden :— 
** From the chastened simplicity of this 
poetical and childlike description of the 
formation of the universe a voice falls upon 
our ear: ‘ There is one Supreme Being, 
whose plan is fulfilled, who is to be adored 
as Creator, whose work is His praise.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hargrove’s own conclusion is in 
these words :— 

“* Chaos is a delusion of the imagination. 
There is no such thing in heaven, or on 
earth, or in the affairs of men. There 
never has been. For in the beginning was 
God, is now and ever shall be. And God 
means order, purpose, providence, law, 
control of all from the least to the greatest. 
This was the sublime faith to-which Israel 
attained twenty-five centuries ago, and 


it had been well for the world if it could 


have rested in this. ‘O rest in the Lord, 
wait patiently on Him.’ We cannot get 
beyond this, old and simple as itis. ‘ Have 
faith in God,’ said Jesus. Just three 
simple words in the original, embracing 
the whole need of man, the complete answer 
to all questions of the inquiring mind. You 
ask of the past and the origin of worlds— 
of the future and the secret disclosed to 
none—of things present—why they are 
thus and not otherwise? Why the lives 
of men are so strangely ordered or seem- 
ingly not ordered at all, but mere sport 
of passion and circumstance ? the only 
answer is ‘ Have faith in God.’ If before 
time and throughout space, and filling all 
things, and cause of all is a Power, One, 
Almighty, all wise, all good, then we know 
what we cannot see, and are assured that 
allis well. In the beginning God. In the 
ending God. Now, as from the beginning 
to the end, God. Is it not enough to satisfy 
our every need? ‘Surely,’ writes Dean 
Farrar, ‘if ever a revelation was clear, 
simple, majestic, of infinite importance, it 
is the verse—In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth?’ This is the light 
which shines from afar off through the 
clouds of the old myth to guide and cheer us 
in the doubts and troubles. God was in 
the beginning, God is for ever.’’ 


Dr. Martin Rapz, who is professor in 
the University of Marburg, and editor of 
the Christliche Welt, is to attend the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals at 
Boston, in September. In the Christliche 
Welt, of July 25, he has the following 
note : aS 

‘Conservative Church papers have 
asked how I come to be taking part in a 
‘Congress of Unitarians ’ in Boston. Well, 
in the first place, I am invited to give an 
address over there on the ecclesiastical 
situation in Germany. This address our 
readers will have in due time laid before 
them, and can then judge for themselves. 
Further, the invitation which I received 
was from the ‘ Fourth International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals.’ That the 
Unitarians were the originators, and still 
form the main body of the Congress, I was 
and am perfectly aware. But the Uni- 
tarians to-day are no longer what they 
were, any more than we are now the old 
Trinitarians. When the Unitarian Pea- 
body, from Harvard College, was in Ger- 
many, did not our Conservative Church 
papers also give him friendly greeting, and 
even seek his literary co-operation ? ’ 


READERS with antiquarian tastes will 
find in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review an article on ‘‘ The English Manor,’’ 
by Miss L. Toulmin Smith, the librarian 
of Manchester College, Oxford. In the 
same number Mr. Edward Clodd writes on 
** Magic and Religion,’’ referring, among 
other books, to Skeat and Blagden’s 
““ Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula,’’ 
Dennett’s ‘‘ At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind: Notes on the Kinely Office in 
West Africa,’’ and Major Gurdon’s ‘‘ The 
Khasis’’ (Nutt, 1907). The Khasis appear 
to be tremendous women’s rights people. 
““ Tn the law of inheritance in force among 
the pure Khasis the man does not count. 

: Not only is the woman the sole 
head and sour ce and only bond of union of 


the family ; in the most primitive districts 
che is the only possible owner of real pro- 
perty, and through her alone inheritance 
is transmitted. Itis the youngest daughter 
in whom the family estate is vested, and 
who, as hearth-priestess, performs the 
ceremonies connected with the worship of 
ancestors.”’ 

Tae July number of the Willaston 
School Chronicle announces with great 
regret that the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal has been 
obliged, through ill-health, to resign his 
office as chairman of the Governors. Mr. 
Steinthal was one of Mr. Barker’s original 
trustees, and chairman of the Governors 
from the foundation, and has always taken 
a great and personal interest in the school. 
He has been succeeded as chairman by the 
Rey. H. E. Dowson, while Mr. C. Sydney 
Jones has been appointed secretary in place 
of Mr. A. H. Worthington, who has been 
compelled to give up his work owing to 
pressure of other engagements. During 
the past term the school service was taken 
on Sunday morning, May 12, by the Rev. 
W. J. Jupp, on June 2 by the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, and on June 23 by the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston. 


Cuanninc House Scuoor.—About a 
hundred visitors attended the end-of-term 
concert and garden party on Saturday last. 
After tea the girls acted some of the 
favourite scenes from ‘‘ As You Like it,”’ 
and won great applause for their spirited 
acting and clear enunciation. A capital 
concert followed, and was listened to with 
evident appreciation, both the part-singing 
and piano playing being of a very high 
order of merit. Dr. Blake Odgers, a 
trustee of the school, in a speech full of 
humour, pointed out that the school had 
distinguished itself this year by gaining 
five certificates (one for honours) in the 
Cambridge Locals, seven in the music 
examinations of the Associated Board of 
RA.M. and R.C.M., and thirty in the 
examinations of the Royal Drawing 
Society. The school orchestral class (con- 
ductor, Miss G. Wood) had achieved the 
winning of the second prize for small string 
orchestras at the recent competition at 
the Alexandra Palace. Mrs. Odgers then 
presented the certificates gained in the 
various public examinations to the suc- 
cessful girls, and an admirably rendered 
cantata, ‘‘The Hours,’’ brought a very 
pleasant evening to-a close. 


To CorRrEsponDEnTs :—Letters, &c., 
received from L. G. A., EH. T. B., L. B., 
Be: RS, DS FoK. Y. M.@.G., FD: E., 
Ho Wade: “We Con; HB. J." A.B. 
DIG AR RoR CsI... We EL Si; ASW. 
In last week’s list of Boston sailings, 
Sept. 3, Lvernia, for Miss A. Brooks read 
Miss Ethel Brooks. 


To cultivate kindness is a great part of 
the business of life—Dr. Johnson. 


To confine God’s love or His good Spirit 
to any party, sect, or name is to sin against 
the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God, to break that living bond with Christ’s 
universal church which is one of our chief 
helps to perfection.—Channing. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE ‘‘HIBBERT JOURNAL’? 


Wits the July number the Hibbert 
Jcurnal has completed its fifth volume. 
Five years of strenuous work have 
resulted, as the editor recently told a 
representative of The Tribune, ina cireula- 
tion of close upon 10,000 copies a quarter, 
including 2,000 in America, which, for a 
substantial quarterly with the serious 
purpose of the Hzbbert, is a remarkable 
achievement, and very significant of the 
wide-spread interest now taken in the 
movements of progressive religious thought. 


The present number opens with a brief 


memorial article by Sir Edward Russell 
on Dr. John Wa'‘son, who was from the 
first, a member of the editorial board, and 
to the second number, in January, 1903, 
contributed his article on ‘‘ James 
Martineau: A Saint of Theism.’’ Sir 
Edward Russell commemorates his friend’s 
genius for friendship, and speaks of 
him as among the first to welcome the 
idea of the Hibbert. ‘‘ His adhesion gave 
strength to the project. Let thinkers 
face thinkers, thoughts face thoughts, in an 
ordered form, in lucid statement and cour- 
teous controversy. Let all convictions, all 
worthy speculations, all claimed discoveries 
have free course in an intellectual and 
devout arena. Such was the principle, 
the plan, that appealed to John Waitson’s 
individuality.’’ Of himself it is said that 
** as befitted a Highlander, he loved vision. 
He believed in vision.’’ Yet the results 
in his own life ‘‘ were less mystical than 
might have been expected. They were 
rather an increase of simple but thought- 
out strenuousness ; a reasoned spirituality 
manifested in a manly imitation of Christ ; 
an evidenced sense of the joy of conscious 
life in the right way; a participation in 
the solidarity of the Christian communion.”’ 

Of the articles which follow, we have 
already called attention to that by the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas on‘‘ The Free Catholic 
Ideal.’’ Professor Royce, of Harvard, 
writes on ‘‘ Immortality,’’ with some 
criticism of the position taken up by his 
colleague, Professor Miinsterberg, in his 
little book on ‘‘ The Eternal Life,’’ and an 
exposition of the meaning of personality 
and the relation of the finite to the infinite, 
which is only for those who can gird up 
their strength for keen metaphysical 
gymnastics. The real significance of per- 
sonality Professor Royce finds in the will, 
both human and divine; but when, as a 
result of his exposition we come upon the 
statement that ‘‘ The finite personality 
can say: ‘In me, as now I am, God is 
dissatisfied with Himself just in so far as 
now He is partially expressed in me. IT 
am a form of that divine dissatisfaction 
which constitutes the entire temporal 
order ’ ’’—we confess to a feeling both of 
repugnance and distrust. 

The article on ‘‘ Divine Immanence ’’ by 
Professor Henry Jones will be welcomed 
with special pleasure by those of our 
readers who heard the substance of it gi,en 
as an address at the meeting last Easter of 
the Ministers’ Institute at Manchester 
College, Oxford. The conception of God 
as immanent, says Professor Jones, was 
implicit all along in the idea of evolution, 
but the difficulties 


of the reality of! 


error and of sin in the world have to be met; 


and having referred to two attempted 
methods of reconciliation, which cannot 


satisfy, he proceeds :— 
*“ Meantime, I am tempted to believe 


that the responsible and earnest religious 
thought of this age will seek some other way 


of admitting the reality of evil and genuine 
freedom of choice—a way that is compat- 
ible with the Divine Immanence and the 
Divine Perfection. Such a way it is indeed 
secking already, by the aid of the con- 
ception of Transcendence. Not 
transcendence, it is true; for mere trans- 
cendence is the mere difference of the 
infinite from the finite, as mere immanence 
is their simple identity. Mere transcen- 
dence removes God beyond the ken of man, 
and makes him the negation of all we know. 
It pronounces the finite world undivine, 
shuts it down under a hard, limited horizon, 
robs it of all its suggestiveness, and lightens 
it of its freight of meaning, and it leaves 
man’s spirit secular, uninspired, alien to its 
God, and bereft of the splendour of its 
spiritual possibilities. Unless my analysis 
of the religious consciousness is altogether 
false, it must endeavour somehow to main- 
tain both the Immanence and the Trans- 
cendence of God. It can yield up neither 
of the two conceptions, except with its own 
life. Actual living religion, the religion 
which is both trust and devotion, requires 
a God who is very near to man, the life 
within his life, the truth, the inner 
essence, the very substance of his being ; 
and yet it demands a God who transcends 
finite reality, and from the very fulness of 
His perfection is known to us only as in a 
glass, darkly.’’ (p. 751.) 

In a beautiful passage, full of prophetic 
hope, Professor Jones pictures the deep 
underlying purpose in the great body of 
modern religious thinking, tending by 
different ways to the one great end, and 
then goes on to describe what are the essen- 
tials of a true spiritual communion be- 
tween man and God. We are tempted to 
quote the whole passage (pp. 759-60), 
beginning, ‘* Under all its variety of forms, 
religion has always one characteristic 
which is obvious enough—it is always a 
hfe, and always a devout or devoted 
life,?’ and concluding ‘‘ Somehow or other, 
the integrity of his personality and the 
freedom of his will remain intact, and yet he 
can say ‘it is God which worketh in me, 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure.’ 
It may be difficult to see how this is pos- 
sible ; but that the religious consciouness 
demands this deep identification of wills 
and still retains their independence is 
undeniable.’? We must, however, be con- 
tent with this indication of it, for we want 
another passage even more, and that is 
towards the end of the article, where, having 
referred to the conception of final absorp- 
tion as a favourite of devout spirits, 
Professor Jones adds :— 

‘* But I should like to cast doubt upon 
it. It seems to me to be the outcome of 
the old, persistent error that the Imman- 
ence of God and the independent person- 
ality of man are somehow at war. But it 
is not justified by any analogy that we can 
draw from our nearer experience. What 
our experience here seems to teach us is 
that, as different persons participate more 
deeply in the same truth, and learn 
more fully to know and to perform in their 


in mere 


particular context and station the duties 
that the same universal good through 
city, or state, or mankind prescribes to 
them, their individuality deepens. They 
become more themselves in becoming 
liker God. In the harmony of the future 
each particular note will retain its own 
full value. There is fo tension so strong 
as when great personalities contend for 
different ends ; there is no harmony so deep 
as when they pursue the same purposes. 
It would seem to me that we must allow 
every good man to sing each note full- 
throated ; to play his own part to the utter- 
most, if the harmony of the divine service 
is to be perfect praise. I am tempted to 


believe that there is a higher for man and a ~ 


greater for God than absorption. Whether 
we should, or should not, consider that 
God Himself evolves through His partici- 
pation in the life of His children, and His 
indwelling, I do not ask. In either case, 
His love is not less, nor His hight nor His 
Power, if they are reflected back upon Him 
from spirits that in devoting themselves, re- 
gain themselves, and in giving themselves 
to His service, have without end, ever 
greater selves to give.’’ (p 766). There is, 
we are convinced, profound spiritual truth 
in those words, and we repeat them here 
with great thankfulness to the teacher 
who has given us this exposition of what 
is implied in the doctrine, rightly under- 
stood, of the Divine Immanence. 

The next article, by Professor McGiffert 
of New York, on ‘‘ Divine Immanence and 
the Christian Purpose,’’ furnishes a 
useful corrective to some of the teaching 
of the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s ‘‘ New 
Theology,’’ and the Bishop of Clogher 
follows with a helpful exposition of ‘‘ The 
Sufficiency of Christian Ethic.’’? Another 
American article is by Dr. W. R. Hunting- 
ton, rector of Grace Church, New York, 
on ‘‘ Tract No. XCI.,’’ ‘* The Articles of 
Religion from an American Point of View ”’ 
—which is that the Articles are a stumbling 
block, which should be removed out of the 
way of young men aspiring to the minis- 
try of the Church. The Creeds are sufli- 
cient, with the interpretation furnished 
by the Liturgy of the Church. ‘‘ The 
Thirty-Nine Articles are a sixteenth cen- 
tury episcopal residence of many rooms, 
some of them much out of repair; but the 
creeds are like Stonehenge and the Pyra- 
mids.” Dr. Huntington would have the 
Articles removed from the Prayer-book and 
placed ‘‘ with reverent and loving hands ”’ 
in the Archives of English Religion. 
Would the worship of the Church be any 
poorer, or the people further removed 
from spiritual communion with the living 
God, if the Creeds also were removed ? 

We would gladly have lingered over 
other articles: Mr. Warde Fowler’s on 
‘* Religion and Citizenship in Early Rome,” 
Mr. P. E. Matheson’s on ‘‘ Character and 
Citizenship in Dante,’’ and Canon Barnett’s 
on ‘‘ The Religion of the People,’’ with 
its high ideal of the work education has 
now to do for the advancement of the peo- 
ple in genuine religion. Everyone inter- 
ested in the training of children should 
ponder the wise words of Professor Findlay 
of Manchester, on the teaching of religion, 
a propos of Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism, 
which,he says, is really only good for grown- 
ups. ‘‘ To the great question,’’ he con- 


cludes, ‘‘ with which this catechism opens, 
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‘What are you?’ I reply on the child’s 
behalf, ‘I will tell you when I am of age 
to answer!’’ 
But we must reserve our final word for 
what strikes us as the least satisfying 
article in this most excellent number, 
that by Mr. James Collier, of Sydney, 
Australia, on ‘‘ Who is the Christian 
Deity ?’’ It appears to us crude in its pre- 
sentment and very far from convincing, in 
spite of the great array of evidence for its 
thesis that “‘ Christ is the Christian God.”’ 
It is an array which proves repeate ily 
quite unreliable. The quality of Mr. 
Collier’s judgment may be gathered from 
his assertion that in the teaching of the 
Apostle Paul ‘‘the Father was being 
superseded by a new deity,’’ and the 
sweeping statement that among modern 
Congregationalists and Nonconformists 
generally ‘* Christ alone is worshipped.”’ 
Then we come to the astounding assertion 
that ‘‘ James Martineau put forward Christ 
worship as ‘a way out of the Trinitarian 
controversy,’ ’’ followed by a total mis- 
representation of the argument and purpose 
of Dr. Martineau’s well-known essay with 
that title. Martineau does not say that 
Unitarians ‘‘ really worship the Son.’’ 
What he says is that the Father whom they 
worship, the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ, is not the far-off ‘‘ Father’’ of the 
orthodox creed, but One in whom are all 
those intimate spiritual attributes which 
orthodox believers conceive of as in ‘‘ the 
Son ’’ of their creed. And the way out of 
the Trinitarian controversy is for Uni- 
tarian and Trinitarian to recognise that there 
is only the one Eternal God, whom they 
both alike worship, though under different 
names, recognising in Him the same spiri- 
tual qualities and intimate communion 
with the children of men. But while 
Trinitarians have called this supreme God 
‘the Son,’’ and Unitarians call Him 
‘* Father,’’? as Jesus did, He is certainly 
not simply the Christ of evangelical in- 
vocation. Another instance of Mr. Col- 
lier’s failure in true discernment we note in 
his reference to *‘ the maternal Deity of 
Channing and the bi-sexual Deity of 
Parker.’’? Theodore Parker in his prayers 
did indeed address God both as Father and 
Mother, but that surely was the spon- 
taneous utterance of his tender piety ; 
it is not to be set down as a piece of gross 
externalism ‘‘ borrowed from the Roman 
Jupiter pater et mater, or from the bi-sexual 
Deity of the Stoics.’? Another Boston 
Unitarian, James Freeman Clarke, is also 
-brought in, but quite gratuitously, to 
witness to Mr. Collier’s thesis. It is true 
that in 1841 Mr. Clarke established a 
. ‘* Church of the Disciples ’’ in Boston, and 
wrote to his sister that what he wanted to 
form was ‘‘ not a congregation of Uni- 
tarians, but a Church of Christ.’? The 
members were to be gathered for ‘‘ co- 
operation together in the study and prac- 
tice of Christianity,’’ and their declaration 
of faith was ‘‘in Jesus as the Christ, the 
Son of God.’’ But that he ever recom- 
mended a young minister, as Mr. Collier 
says he did, ‘‘ to preach faith in Christ as 
the Omnipotent God,’’ is a preposterous 
assertion to anyone who knows what the 
religion of James Freeman Clarke really 
was. No less misleading is the reference 
~to Keshub Chunder Sen and his attitude 
towards Christ. An article so full of 


inaccuracies appears to us unworthy of a 
place in the Hobbert. 

We note among the valuable reviews of 
books with which this number concludes 
that the first place is given to two reviews 
of Mr. R. J. Campbell’s ‘‘ The New Theo- 
logy,’’ by Father Tyrrel and Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall. 


COLLYER’S ‘‘ FATHER TAYLOR.’’* 


Some little time ago we welcomed with 
great pleasure the re-issue by the American 
Unitarian Association of the major part of 
Robert Collyer’s ‘‘ A Man in Earnest,’’ 
his biography of ‘‘ Augustus Conant ’’ 
in the series of ‘‘ True American Types.’’ 
This other little book is new, and it is de- 
lightful to have the veteran, with all his old 
charm, recalling in this way the memory 
of his friend, the unconventional Metho- 
dist seamen’s chaplain in Boston, a 
kindred spirit, indeed ; just such a child 
of nature, and of a true and tender huma- 
nity, as Robert Collyer himself. 

The book opens with a picture of a 
May morning prayer-meeting in Dr. 
Bartol’s church in Boston, in Anniver- 
sary week, where Collyer first saw and 
heard Father Taylor, and received from 
him at once an affectionate greeting. 
They both belonged to the old Methodist 
Church, but Collyer had then become a 
Unitarian, and the Unitarians of Boston 
were Father. Taylor’s constant friends. 
Channing delighted in him, and was the 
first subscriber to his Bethel, when it 
came to be built. 

‘* This,’’? says Mr. Collyer, having told 
of his address on that May morning, ‘‘ was 
Father Taylor, the waif, when we first hear 
of him, mothered by a poor woman in 
Richmond, Virginia. A cabin boy and 
man before the mast, a farm labourer for a 
spell, and shoemaker, or, it may be, only 
a cobbler, a tin pedlar, and a Methodist 
local preacher, then a preacher in full 
orders, and finally seamen’s chaplain in the 
city of Boston. ‘Jeremy Taylor in 
butternut,’ Harriet Martineau said, and 
the only man this side the sea Charles 
Dickens went to hear on his first visit 
to these States; the man who delighted 
Jenny Lind also, and Miss Bremer, and Mrs. 
Jameson, among those who heard him from 
the old world; the man in whose large, 
sunny heart John A. Andrew loved to 
sun himself to the last, and whose 
face was so radiant in his home that his 
little daughter made up her mind this 
was what made the flowers open in the 
living room.’ 

Edward Taylor was born in 1793, and 
could not read till he was eighteen ; 
then about 1828 his work in Boston began, 
and he lived till 1871. The best account 
of him so far, J. W. Chadwick said in his 
hfe of Channing, was to be found in Dr. 
Bartol’s ‘‘ Radical Problems ’’ (pp. 323- 
348). Mr. Collyer tells the story with 
great gusto, and with affectionate sym- 
pathy. It is a vivid picture he presents 
of the man among his sailor folk, delight- 
fully unconventional, with flashes of indig- 


*‘‘Hather Taylor.’ By Robert Collyer. 
(American Unitarian Association. 80 cents net.) 

There are one or two copies of this book to be 
had at Essex Hall for 4s. net, but a cheaper 
English edition will very shortly be issued. 


nation at any pretence in religion, or any 
patronage of his sailors by superior 
people, full of humour and great tender- 
ness. It was he who said of Emerson, that, 
if he went to hell, ‘‘ he would change the 
climate, and the tide of immigration would 
turn that way.’’ Listening to a gloomy 
sermon one day he said: ‘* That man 
preaches as if he had killed someone.’’ 
Indignant with religious ‘‘ professors,’’ 
ruled by self-interest, he said it ‘* would 
take more grace to save such men than it 
would take skim milk to fat an elephant.’’ 
Of his own unworldliness and great unsel- 
fishness many instances are given. Here 
is one :— 

‘* His last journey over sea was in the 
Macedomia, the good ship sent from Boston 
to Ireland loaded with provision in the 
black year of the potato famine. They 
made him chaplain of the holy mission, 
and saw that he had quite a splendid 
personal outfit; but when he returned 
home he had barely the clothing to keep 
him decent and warm. He had given 
all he had, piece by piece, to the poor crea- 
tures, but they had given him a fine 
bundle of canes—blackthorns—and two 
Trish terriers. These dogs, he said, were 
just what he wanted, for Mother now would 
never be troubled any more with rats.”’ 

The whole of this little book would go 
into less than half a number of the 
Inquirer, and it is full of good stories, 
which we should like to repeat, but all the 


friends of Robert Collyer in this country 


will want to read the book for themselves. 
We must be content with one more picture 
of the old man among his sailors. 

‘‘ When Father Taylor was preaching 
on the parable of the wedding garment 
and pictured the wedding guests crosding 
to the supper in their brave attire, beautiful 
to see, while those who had no garments to 
honour the feast were turned away, one 
poor fellow in shirt sleeves, entranced by 
the spell, and feeling that his chances of 
the wedding supper were slipping away, 
started to his feet in great dolor and 
cried: ‘J ain’t to blame, don’t leave me 
out, I lost everything I had in the wreck 
of my vessel on the coast and had to come 
here with no jacket.’ So perfect was the 
picture and real to the ‘ boys’ that a score 
of jackets were stripped in a score of 
seconds, while they shouted, ‘ Take mine, 
take mine, and mine!’ And Father 
Taylor ran up to him with the tears running 
down his furrowed face, put his arms about 
his boy, and cried, ‘ Why, Jack, I would not 
have left you out for the world if I had 
known you had been wrecked. You won’t 
think hard of me, will you 2 ”’ 


THE TOWN CHILD.* 


Mr. Bray’s book on the town child 
is a valuable survey of the environment 
which helps to mould the character of 
town dwellers, and especially children, with 
a review of educational and other influences 
which correct to some extent the one-sided 
development of the child of the crowded 
area, and suggestions of practicable means 
of increasing such aids to a wholesome, 
complete life. 

Mr. Bray believes that man has power 


* “The Town Child.” 
L.C.C, (I. Fisher Unwin, 


By Reginald A, Bray, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


over environment, and that environment 


has power over man, therefore that while 
we cannot by an eflort change everything, 
nor perhaps do much by any one effort, 
we can help to make things move in a right 
direction. 

Accepting the problem of the modern 
town, such as London, Manchester or Leeds 
(and it is the London child evidently that 
he has most in mind) he shows sympathet- 
ically and with insight the educational 
influences, more potent than any formal 
schooling, of the ordinary surroundings 
and events of the life of a child in a large 
modern town, and contrasts them with 
those of a country village and its occupa- 
pations. He is not writing of the country 
child, he tells us, or he would have some- 
thing to say of the lack of some good in- 
fluences in the country districts, depleted 
of intellectual and practical vigour by the 
constant flow of the young and strong and 
capable to the town. But the town child’s 
deprivation of wholesome natural influ- 
ences is far greater than that of his country 
cousin. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Environment and 
Man,’’ in which the effects of town en- 
vironment are traced on the body, the mind, 
and the character, is one of the best in 
the book, and a useful contribution to the 
understanding of the subject. 

In the sub-conscious region in which 
are registered the impressions which have 
more result in character and action than 
any definite teaching, the continued 
influence of the habits, affections and sur- 
roundings of the home and daily life are 
most influential. What the child does and 
sees and feels every day in the ordinary 
course makes him what he will be. In the 
country, everything in nature is ‘“‘on a 
large scale.’ ‘‘ She is never over-hasty, 

but is content to develop her subject 
slowly. The corn does not sprout from the 
seed and ripen in a night; the acorn does 
not grow into an oak in a year ; the seasons 
do not spin round like some bewildering 
wheel of life.’’ ‘‘ She shows the same 
familiar fields and woods, now green with 
‘the freshness of spring, now brown and 
golden with the hues of autumn, and now 
white with the winter snow.’’ There is 
order, proportion, patience, continual 
change of detail, with continuous develop- 
ment. Use and beauty are closely related. 
The sense of a power other than man, yet 
beneficently related to man in his various 
needs, is learned without formal lesson. 
In the town the street is typical. ‘‘ It is 
the abode of irrelevant, disconnected and 
casual change. Its panorama, in all the 
endless variations, produces no conception 
of a world of phenomena related through 
cause and effect, and merely serves to fill the 
the mind with a whole lumber-room of use- 
less, though perhaps entertaining rubbish.’’ 
It is of man as cause of nearly everything 
that the child will naturally feel and think 
in such conditions. ‘* He is continually 
called on to adjust his actions to some 
alteration of the environment. By fre- 
quent practice he acquires an unusual 
_ dexterity in the task. He develops a 
phenomenal sharpness and readiness of 
resource; that rapid perception of the 
new, accompanied by a decision how to 
meet it. But there is no permanent set 
of the mind in this attitude towards the 
world,’’ ee 
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It is easy to understand the characteristic 
lack of reverence among town dwellers, 
7.e., those who live in the town all the year 
and know no other environment, and it 
is manifest that literature, art, and most 
of the intellectual pursuits are greatly 
lacking in appeal to those who know 
nothing of the natural objects, acquain- 
tance with which is pre-supposed by nearly 
all of them. Only a mechanical form of 
scientific interpretation can be readily 
conceived. 

In discussing remedies and palliatives for 
the disadvantages of modern town life, 
Mr. Bray maintains that the living wage, 
v.e., to each man who is.employed an income 
sufficient to keep himself and his family 
in health and decency, secured to him by 
Act of Parliament, is necessary. Thus 
only, he says, can we secure healthy 
bodies and decent training for children, 
if parental responsibility is to be recog- 
nised. Given a “‘ living wage,’’ the duties 
of parents can be met and may be enforced. 
There are three partners, he maintains, 
interested in the.child—the father, the 
mother, and the State. The State must 
be concerned with the training of its future 
citizens, and has the right and duty to inter- 
vene. It has already done so by establish- 
ing a system of compulsory education. It 
must follow this with the free school 
meals, without which many children are 
unfit for schoolwork, and suffer physically 
through it. The free meal is, moreover, a 
contribution of the State to the rearing of 
its citizens, and is, he considers, justifiable, 
without any plea of poverty in the re- 
cipients. It is also a means of education 
in decency, good manners, and cooking. 
He would have widows who need mainten- 
ance supported by the State during the 
time of their widowhood and the imma- 
turity of their children, as a matter of 
justice to the widow, and for the good 
of the community. 

Mr. Bray pleads strongly for the country 
holiday for children, not a riotous day in a 
crowd, now and then, but a good spell of 
real country life. Its provision and organ- 
isation, he maintains, is a most religious 
duty, that should be undertaken by the 
churches in all town areas, since it is the 
best available means of restoring to 
some extent the sub-conscious influences 
through which religion thrives. He has 
much to say on the school curriculum 
worthy of consideration, but not possible 
to discuss in a brief notice. Weare glad to 
find a clear recognition that credal 
teaching, whether non-religious or reli- 
gious, is not the same thing as religion. 
Hither a religious or a secular view of 
events must be given by a teacher of his- 
tory and some other subjects. There is no 
possibility of being neutral, if the lesson is 
a living lesson. 

Mr. Bray favours the concurrent en- 
dowment of credal teaching in the schools, 
but recognises that it is, in the present 
state of denominational feeling, impractic- 
able. Would he, however, really like to 
have the little ones penned off and labelled 
according to the sects of their parents ? 
His own sympathetic treatment of the 
childish religious nature hardly belongs to 
such a method, ; 

‘* Looked at from some remote distance,”’ 
says Mr. Bray, ‘‘ the town seems full of the 
raw material which goes to the making of 


heroism. The life of the respectable + 
unskilled labourer appears instinct with — 


the spirit of the heroic. The long hours of — 


strenuous effort, the daily privations, the — 


work carried on in times of health and 
times of sickness, the recurrent periods 


of acute distress, all borne with a dumb and 
unresisting patience—is not this an exis- 


tence well calculated to excite admiration, _ 


if it ever chanced to attract attention? 


The explorer, féted on his return home by 
half a continent, does not in his travels 
undergo a tithe of these hardships, and yet — 
is regarded as a hero, while the day labourer 
is noticed and praised by none. The life 
of the labourer lacks the element of the 
heroic, because it lacks the element of the 
ideal. It is not inspired by the conscious 
possession of a final purpose; it is not 
ennobled by the struggle to reach some 
distant goal.’’ 

This absence of ideal cannot be true of 
all day labourers, but as a general state-’ 
ment it is both forcible and true. In sup- 
plying the ideal, ‘‘ religion with its wider 
appeal may hope for victory, where non- 
religion can look for at best only the 
triumph of a failure skilfully concealed.’’ © 
** On the plain of religion every meanest 
action is of eternal moment, every 
meanest person of priceless worth.’’ 

PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


PIONEERS.* 


TuIs book gives a great mass of facts 
about seven famous men and one famous 
woman who, as it seems to the foremost 
gladiator of present-day Rationalism, 
ought to have places in the Pantheon of 
Freethought. Mr. Robertson is always 
stimulating, and we cannot help respect- 
ing his brilliant industry, his omnivorous 
reading and his courage. Of course, 
we have here, again, his curious views 
on English Universities, and his tireless 
onslaught upon ‘‘ ordinary religious un- 
reason,’ and his pages simply bristle 
with daring verdicts and breath-taking 
generalisations. His apologia for Machia- 
velli leaves us still feeling that Mr. Morley 
has got nearest the truth on that matter. 
And he seems to us to contradict himself, 
on pages 379 and 383, as to the alleged 
connection between Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s attempted suicide, and the fact 
of her irregular union. His contribution 
to a final explanation of Bacon’s command- 
ing influence is a most valuable suggestion, 
of which more will no doubt be heard. 
As to Mr. Robertson’s unfriendliness 
towards the Church, there is nothing for 
it but to be resigned. But in attacking 
Dean Milman in the essay on Gibbon, he 
appears to have fallen into an error. He 
says: ‘‘ Milman not only calls Marcus 
Aurelius ‘a violent and intolerant per- 
secutor,’ but asserts that ‘the general 
voice of Christian history arraigns’” him 
‘as withdrawing even the ambiguous 
protection of the former emperors, and 
giving free scope’ to popular feeling 
against the Christians.’? Now, Mr. 
Robertson goes on, ‘‘ We have the ex- 
plicit testimony of Tertullian (Apol. V.) 
that Marcus decreed severe punishment 
against the unjust aceusers of the Christ- 
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‘himself not only against the whole con- 


‘that 


they were apologists. 


‘A HOLIDAY WITH GRANDFATHER. 


-before the end of the school term, however, 


right glad to have them with him for a 
month. 


‘in the country, far from the smoke and dust 
of the great city. They had longed to see 
the old-fashioned garden, with its borders 
and beds, full of flowers all the year round 


when she was a girl,’’ while Fred yearned to 


‘beasties, some of them beautiful, others 
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tians.’? Mr.” Robertson is here throwin 
sensus of modern historians (for he’ is 
certainly not ignorant of the mass of 
work that has been done since Mosheim, 
whom he refers to in this connection), but 
against Gibbon, whom he is defending 
by a counter-attack on Milman. For 
in Gibbon’s Chapter 16 (under ‘‘ Supposed 
Edicts of Tiberius,’’ &c.)- we are told 
the two instances of supposed 
Imperial clemency mentioned by Ter- 
tullian, are very suspicious,’ and that 
‘“ Marcus despised the Christians as a 
philosopher and punished them as a 
sovereign.’ At the present day the 
ordinary text-books speak of the sup- 
posed letter or letters of Marcus on 
which Tertullian founded his statement, 
about severe sentences against the ac- 
cusers,* aS ‘spurious «(e.g.. ‘* Murray’s 
Student’s Ecclesiastical History. Pt. I. 
p- 78, Note 1). Mr. Robertson does 
not inform us whether the letter on which 
Tertullian founds his statement is. that 
given by Eusebius in ‘‘ Hist. Eccles.’ 
IV. 13 (a difficult view by the way), as 
he only quotes V. 5, so that we have the 
somewhat amusing alternative that Mr. 
Robertson, with Tertullian, rests his case 
on the fable that Marcus was so impressed 
by the miracle of the Thundering Legion, 
that he became lenient to the Christians, 
and said so in another letter! Renan 
rejects these stories of leniency, and puts 
down the politeness of apologists like 
Melito and Tertullian to the fact that 
Mr. Addis, to cite 
another instance of the general view 
(v.e., Milman’s) says that under Marcus, 
‘Christian blood flowed more freely than 
at any other time during the first two 
centuries. 

W. WHITAKER. 
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Frep and Susie had, all along, looked 
forward to spending their summer holiday 
at the seaside, but when the time came 
this could not be managed, so they were 
settling down to their mother’s plan of a 
cheap holiday at home, with an occasional 
day trip to the nearest seaside place. Just 


a letter came from their grandfather to say 
that if they had no better plan he would be 


The children had often heard their mother’s 
wonderful stozies of her old home, far away 


from the time when the Christmas roses and 
the snowdrops came in January to the time 
when the latest chrysanthemums lingered 
at the end of December. Susie had 
longed to swing under the big apple tree in 
the orchard, “‘ where mother used to play 


dabble and search in the pond at the edge 
of the common, close by the wood, for in 
that pond there were multitudes of wee 
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gruesome, but all of them wonderful and 
full of interest to a lad of thirteen, whose 
mind was as open as his eyes when he found 
himself in Nature’s Wonderland. 

So when their grandfather’s letter 
arrived there had been great rejoicing. A 
joint letter of thanks was written by the 
children, and mother forthwith set to work 
to get things ready for their departure. 

Of course, Fred and Susie were busy with 
their own preparations also, Fred especially, 
for he had reached the collecting stage of 
schoolboy life, and was resolved to let no 
opportunity slip of adding rare or beautiful 
specimens to the school natural history 
museum: 

This last institution was presided over 
by the science master of the school, a keen 
lover of Nature and of boys also. His 
appointment to the mastership during the 
spring term of the previous year had been a 
great event among the upper-form boys at 
the school. He had helped them to start 
and organise a most enthusiastic Field Club 
and Natural History Society: At first only 
fifth and sixth form boys were admitted, 
but the rule had been relaxed in Fred’s 
case, because, though he was as yet only a 
fourth-form ‘* kiddie,’’ he was noted for his 
keen observing powers, and ‘‘ wasn’t a 
softie.’’ 

It was really the doing of the science master 
that Fred had been admitted, for the 
master’s observant eyes quickly perceived 
that, with encouragement, the boy would 
soon develop into the cleverest naturalist 
of them all, and you may be quite sure that 
if Fred had been keen before, he was ten 
times keener after his admission into the 
fellowship of the Field Club; and when 
grandfather’s letter came he foresaw a 
grand opportunity of adding to the school 
collection and to his own knowledge at the 
same time ; most eagerly, therefore, did he 
enter into the preparations for the visit. 

Fortunately, the letter had arrived a few 
days before the end of the summer school 
term, and Fred took the opportunity of 
consulting with his friend the science 
master as to what he had better take with 
him for the work of collecting. The result 
of the consultation was that the master 
lent Fred a whole lot of things in the way 
of specimen tubes and bottles, nests of card- 
board pill boxes, setting-boards for insects, 
&c.. But, best of all, he lent Fred a small 
easily worked microscope, with some small 
glass tanks and slides for the examination 
of minute pond life. 

Oh, how glad and proud Fred was when 
the master offered to lend him this treasure ! 
He wanted to tell the master that it was 
too great a privilege, and he wanted in the 
same breath to express his overflowing 
gratitude; and a big lump came in his 
throat so that he only gave a:sort of chok- 
ing gasp. But the master understood 
quite well all that the lad wished to say, 
and he told Fred that he had entire confi- 
dence that he would take good care of the 
little microscope, and that he, the master, 
had more delight in lending it to so earnest 
a young student than in using it himself. 

When Fred reached home with all these 
treasures, which one of the sixth-form boys 
had helped him to carry (just think of that 
now, all you fourth-form ‘“‘ kiddies ’’ !), his 
sister Susie, who often teased, but really 
almost worshipped her brother, kept giving 
little squeals of delight as, one after another, 
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the things were displayed and their uses 
explained. But when the microscope, 
which Fred had kept as the last and greatest 
surprise,was displayed, she was at first mute 
with astonishment, and then, to express a 
joy too great for words, began to waltz 
round the room ‘‘ like a silly,’’ as Fred 
said, though he felt like doing the same 
himeelf, only his sense of dignity prevented 
him. 

The science master had been careful not 
to supply Fred with all the things he was 
likely to require, well knowing that every 
young naturalist takes the greatest delight in 
making his own tools for himself as far as 
he can do so. 

Thus some of the boy’s pork ee money was 
spent in purchasing muslin, wherewith to 
make nets for the capture of all sorts and 
conditions of insects that fly in the air, as 
well as their younger brothers and sisters, 
who spend their childhood and youth in the 
waters of pond and stream. 

In the making’ of these nets Susie’s 
fingers, clever with needle and thread, were 
always at the service of her beloved 
brother, whilst he, as a surprise for her, 
bought half a quire of blotting-paper, and 
made therewith a fine quarto book, between 
the leaves of which Susie could press the 
wild flowers gathered during their rambles. 
I believe she was as proud of this as her 
brother was of the microscope. There is no 
joy greater than that which comes from the 
practical encouragement which those whom 
we love and look up to give us when 
they entrust us with the means of doing 
good work well. The gifts of God are just 
of this sort, for they always add to our 
power to do, and to do well. They are 
talents, meant for use. 

And now I must leave it with you to 
imagine all the rest of the preparations, 
and, when at last the time came, the leave- 


‘| taking with mother, for they were to travel 


by themselves. It was just a little trying, 
especially to Susie, to say ‘* Good-bye ”’ 
to the dear mother. Fred also felt that 
troublesome lump coming in his throat, but 
he swallowed it down and went to see that 
the luggage was safely stowed in the guard’s 
van, and doing this kept him from showing 
that the lump was there all the time. 

It was along railway journey, express at 
first, then the train stopped at several small 
town and village stations, and, at last, 
arrived at the little countryside station 
at which they were the only passengers 
to alight. 

The jolly, kind-faced guard, who had 
really been keeping an eye on them all 
along the journey, though he did not let 
Fred think so, for fear of hurting his manly 
feelings,passed them on to their grandfather, 
who was at the station awaiting them. 

Next week I will tell you about their 
walk to erandfather’s house, and what they 
saw on the way. 

Tomas RoBInson. 


THE spiritual world is not a realm far 
off in space, into which we shall be intro- 
duced by the event of death. Rather is 
it that order of being of which we are to 
have cognizance by the powers that already 
wait within us; and death will-not so 
much remove us as remove from us the 
obstructions that closed us in from its 
unseen iluminations.—#. H, Sears. 
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THEIR GRAND OLD MEN; 

We spoke last week of the happiness 
with which many of us are now turning 
our faces Westward, in anticipation of the 
meeting in Boston next month of the 
International Congress of ReligiousLiberals. 
We spoke of the great tradition of New 
England, and the memory of teachers, 
whose names must ever be closely linked 
with Boston and its immediate vicinity. 
But while we honour them, and shall 
gladly make pilgrimage to places sacred 
to their memory, and reverently cherish 
gifts of the deeper life, which we have 
received and continually receive from them, 
there are greetings, which we also hope to 
receive, from veterans still in the field of 
service, whose presence will add for us a 
special happiness to this great gathering. 

The three, whom we are about to link 
together in this note of reminder and 
anticipation, are held in such honour and 
affection, as naturally to suggest the title 
above set down; and two others should be 
named with them, both Englishmen, who 
early settled in America, and certainly 
have taken a strong hold upon the hearts 
of their adopted countrymen, Dr. S. R. 
CauTHRop, of Syracuse, N.Y., where he 
has ministered now for close upon forty 
years, and RopErtT CoLLyEr, whom, how- 
ever, we cannot hope to see in Boston, 
since, to the delight especially of his old 
friends in Yorkshire, he will be over in 
this country. 

Of our other three, two are ministers 
and one a layman, Dr. Epwarp EvERert 
Hate, Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, the Rev. CoarLEs Gorpon AMES, 
of the Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
and Dr. OHARLES WILLIAM ELioT, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 

Dr. Haz, the Nestor of Unitarian 
ministers, was ordained to the ministry in 
1846. The friend of LowEtt and SaMuEL 
LonerELttow, ‘‘The Man _ without a 
Country,’’ because at home everywhere 
and in every heart, no one in these latter 
days has had a more pervasive influence, 
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in making the real meaning of religion 
clear, as the service of brotherly love, 
‘*In His Name,’’ as a life which must be 
always doing Gop’s will and furthering 
His Kingdom, in the daily concerns of 
men. Typical of his spirit are the Wads- 
worth Clubs, the ‘‘ Lenda Hand’’ and 


similar societies, with their familiar motto: 


‘*Look up and not down, Look forward 
and not back, Look out and not in, and 
Lend a hand.’’ In the lives of innumer- 
able young people, not in his own country 
alone, Dr. Hate has been a wonderful 


| influence for good, and if we name one 


matter in which as a citizen he has long 
taken foremost rank, it is as the wise and 
persistent advocate of Arbitration and 
International Peace: 

Dr. AMES was ordained three years later 
than Dr. Hats, in a little Baptist church 
in the northern district of Ohio, and only 
later came into the Unitarian fellowship. 
He has long been known to us as one of 
the most vigorous and helpful preachers 
of the Liberal Faith, and was at one time 
editor of the Christian Register. It was in 
1889 that he succeeded the late James 
FREEMAN CLARKE as minster of the 
Church of the Disciples. 

‘* Two forces,’’ he said, in a sermon of 
retrospect after fifty years of ministry, 
‘* were at work to make me a preacher : 
interest in religion and interest in man- 
kind, both blending in a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the world. They are the 
same forces which have produced the 
church. There was never a time when 
the thought of Gop did not penetrate 
me, nor when the sight of a human being 
did not make some kind of appeal.” 
And at the close of the retrospect, in the 
same sermon, he made this confession :— 

‘*Qne vision is granted to the older 
minister for which the younger must 
wait. In travelling steadily ‘or fifty 
years, one comes in sight of scenery 
which was far beyond his early horizons. 
To a child, the cradle is all the world, 
the mother’s face is all of heaven. It is 
very fair and sweet; but itis smaller 
than a mustard seed, The soul is born 
to a vaster inheritance. The little hands 
reach out for sun and moon, and the sky 
seems almost within touch. But the 
blue vault will deepen as the eye deepens ; 
the infinity of space will become a mirror 
of Gop and destiny. Faith, hope, love, 
truth, law, grace, justice, mercy, duty, 
humanity, science, art, reason, friendship, 
society and ,GoD—all the great words 
yield a thousand times more meaning 
the longer the things they stand for are 
pondered, even as the real discovery of 
America has been extending ever since 
Columbus sighted its low-lying tropical 
shores. Oh, the length and the breadth, 
the depth and the height ! Power, wisdom, 
and love are more than words; they are 
the realities of our life and of the world; 
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we may multiply them by infinity and 


eternity. The wells of heaven are fathom- 


less; the river of Gop is full of water, 
More and more do the deep things of the __ 


spirit disclose their solemn sublimities ; 
creation takes on new splendors, the soul 
new dignity, existence new significance 
and value. These are glorious realities, 
and I know it, I know it! ” 

There were other confessions of unful- 
filled ideals, which every earnest man of 
humble heart must make ; but, in conclu- 
sion, Dr. AMes adopted Whittier’s beau- 
tiful lines :— 

‘‘ Sweeter than any sung, — 

My songs that found no tongue, 
Nobler than any fact, 
My wish that failed of act. 
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“ Others shall sing the song, 

Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin 
And all I fail to win; 


“What matter, I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made ? 


“ Hail to the coming singers ! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 
Forward I reach, and share 
All that they sing or dare,”’ 


Dr. CoaRies W. Exior became President 
of Harvard when he was only thirty-five, 
and he is now seventy-three. What he 
has done for education will be told in the 
history of his country. Of him the Rev. 
Gzeoraz A. Gorpon said in the Con- 
gregationalist four years ago:—‘‘ A more 
disinterested friend and servant than 
President Ex1ioT the American public has 
never known. He is a militant spirit 
and something more. The central quality 
of his being is a constant, courageous, 
dominating disinterestedness. He con- 
tends earnestly for the faith that is in 
him, but the contention is always pure 
and high. He lives where the winds 
carry no dust, where the storms refresh 
and strengthen, where shining ideals break 
in upon the tumult of existence with their 
guidance and their peace.’’ His extra- 
ordinary term of service as President, Dr. 
Gorpon went on to say, ‘‘has been 


marked by the steadily increasing confi- 


dence of the public in this great educa- 
tional leader, by the growing sense of his 
far-sightedness, by the surmise, often dim 
indeed, and somewhat fitful, that his 
radicalism means an amazingly sound and 
vital conception of certain abiding in- 
terests, and a more intelligent and avail- 
ing devotion to them. For more than 
thirty years he has been a great force in 
the world of education. He is to-day the 
most enlightened and authoritative mind 
in his vocation.”’ 

When Dr. Exior was seventy an ad- 
dress was presented to him signed by 
President RoosEveLt and more ihan 
9,000 graduates of Harvard University, 
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in which, after having recorded how he 
was appointed so early in life as President, 
it was said :— 

‘*With prophetic insight you antici- 
pated the movements of thought and 
hfe; your face was toward the coming 
day. In your imagination the college 
was already thefuniversity. You have 
upheld the old studies and uplifted the 
new. You have given a new definition 
to a liberal education. The university 
has become the expression of the highest 
intellectual forces of the present as well 
as of the past. You have held from the 
first that teacher and student alike grow 
strong through freedom. 

* * * * 

“As a son of New England you have 
sustained the traditions of her patriots 
and scholars. By precept and example 


you have taught that the first duty of | 


every citizen is to his country. In public 
life you have been independent and out- 
spoken: in private life you have stood 
for simplicity. In the great and bewil- 
dering conflict of economic and_ social 
questions you have' with clear head and 
firm voice spoken for the fundamental 
principles of democracy and the liberties 
of the people. More precious to the sons 
of Harvard than your services as edu- 
eator or citizen is your character. Your 
outward reserve has concealed a heart 
more tender than you have trusted your- 
self to reveal. Defeat of your cherished 
plans has disclosed your patience and 
magnanimity, and your willingness to 
bide your time. Fearless, just, and 
wise, of deep and simple faith, serene 
in affliction, self-restrained in success, 
_ unsuspected by any man of self-interest, 
you command the admiration of all men 
and the gratitude and loyalty of the sons 
of Harvard.” 

That the International Congress is to be 
welcomed by President Exror to Harvard 
(having his son, Dr. Samuen A. Extot, as 
its own President) is one of the happiest 
features of the coming meetings. The 
presence of three such veterans, as these 
whom we have named, veterans, but, like 
CHannine, “‘ always young for lberty,’’ 
will be welcomed with much gladness and 
thankfulness by all who realise what their 
life-work has signified. 


Tue Committee of the Liberation Society 
met this week and considered the business 
of the society’s coming winter’s work in 
securing English support to a Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill. The meeting was 
interesting as being the last to be held in the 
old headquarters in Serjeants’ Inn, the 
society having now established its chief 
offices at Caxton House, Westminster. 
The inconvenience of the City office, and 
the facilities afforded by proximity to the 
House of Parhament, have long been felt, 
and it is thought that the removal to West- 
minster will conduce both to efficiency and 
economy. 


THE TABLE OF ST. FRANCIS. 


WE read in ‘‘ The Little Flowers ’’ of 
how St. Francis and Brother Masseo, as 
they went on their way together, begged 
their bread in a certain town, and then 
proceeded to a quiet place of rock and mill 
to eat it. Francis was in fine spirit, but 
his comrade could not see the special 
blessedness of a situation in which there 
was lack of all things needful, a feast where 
there was neither cloth nor knife, plate nor 
porringer, house nor table, manservant nor 
maid-servant. Then quoth St. Francis: 
‘* This it is that I account vast treasure, 
wherein is no thing at all prepared by 
human hands, but whatsoe’er we have is 
given by God’s own providence, as mani- 
festly doth appear in the bread that we 
have begged, in the table of stone so fine, 
and in the fount so clear,’’ and he prayed 
forthwith to God for a heartier love of that 
noble poverty, that is freedom of soul, 
which he and some others have indeed 
enjoyed. 

The episode came to mind the other day 
when, finding myself unexpectedly rich—a 
crust worth exactly five pounds having 
dropped out of the blue into my lap—I pro- 
ceeded to a rocky place apart from the city 
to eat it. And Brother Masseo this time 
had no complaint to make. The fact was, 
though anticipating the calendar by a few 
days, the glorious First of August had come, 
—happiest, holiest, healthiest feast of the 
year—the day on which, seventy years ago, 
some twenty million black slaves in the 
British Dominions were set free; an his- 
toric event which is annually celebrated by 
one of, perhaps, still greater moment and 
more dire necessity, when other twenty 
million slaves, less or more, throughout 
British and other dominions, they and their 
children and children’s children, are eman- 
cipated for awhile from servitude. This 
time the slaves are white. Bond-servants 
though we be to our manifold tasks in 
office or warehouse, shop or mill, church or 
school, home or hospital—while there is a 
slavery not unknown of being served—the 
first ‘of August is the day of freedom, and 
many are they who enjoy it, though August 
comes for some at other times of the year, 
and to some, alas! it comes hot at all. 

The epoch serves to remind us, amongst 
other things, that we are more akin to that 
beggar’s state in which Francis went his 
way without fear than we are prone to 
imagine. The release from the strain .of 
forethought and industry, and the willing 
dependence on a providence which, without 
toil or care of ours, will find us all we want 
for a month, recalls to us how little, after 
all, we do for ourselves, albeit that little is 
indispensable, and how much is given us of 
the best. Right and reasonable was the 
sense of the husbandman, who, contem- 
plating the abundance in his garden and 
orchard, remarked, ‘‘ I come out and turn 
the earth a little, and scatter a few handfuls 
of seed here and there, and while I wait and 
while I sleep everything else is done, and 
all this is given me.’’ That man had some- 
thing of the spirit of St. Francis. He set 
his own work low, God’s gift high. But as 
we were saying, we found the rock of St. 
Francis, with the ‘‘ fair fountain ’’ beside 
it, down in Cornwall, and as we brought 
forth of our wallet: and dined we needs 
must note the quality and pattern of the 
tablecloth spread over the stone. It was 


worked in low tones of washable material. 
The colour, not of a kind to ‘‘ fly,’’ even in 
strong sunlight, of which there was no lack 
—grey ground with raised spots of white, 
flat patches of light yellowish green dia- 
pered with a cobweb of black lines, con- 
centric frills of dull bronze, and blotches of 
orange-gold, and round the edge a shaggy 
grey-green fringe. This tablecloth, made 
of various lichens, which gave fresh signifi- 
cance to the saying ‘‘ the living rock,’’ was 
in itself a grace to the humblest repast. 
Once laid never to be removed, and proof 
for many a year against the rough usage of 
the roystering company of the storms 
which hold their festivities about it.. Some- 
thing also was there in the way of special 
table decoration, the flower or two, in the 
absence of which a meal is a stoking and 
not a sacrament, in the tuft of pink thrift 
rooted securely into a crack in the stone, and 
like the stonecrop beside it, defiant of torrid 
heat and drought. A pad of thyme had also 
fixed itself mysteriously into the surface, 
and peering up from over the edge were the 
exquisite turquoise flowers of the sheep’s bit. 
It makes one happy to think of the strength 
and mirth which will be found during the 
next month or so around the rock tables set 
upon the sides of the mountains, and where 
the broken cliffs oppose the sea. 


But not only as a table will the rock serve 
us in our seasoned hunger for sunlight and 
sweet air, for liberty and rest. ‘‘ A man 
shall be as the shadow of a great rock.”’ 
The supreme value of Nature to us is her 
revelation of our own human personality, 
and the measure in which she leads us to the 
admiration and love of man. Surely no 
figure exists that is more significant of all 


that by strength and by tenderness a man 


can be to his fellow than this of the prophet 
Isaiah’s of the shadow of the rock in a weary 
land where no water is. The death-like 
prostration of the scorched lands of the 
Kast we never know here, happily, but 
we do know the exceeding gratefulness of 
the broad strip of shade on the northern 
and mossy side of a great rock mass when 
the heat of the sultry August sun has 
become almost unbearable. There, on 
the wild coast, or after the stiff climb from 
the mountain valley, where there is not a 
solitary tree to afford a like refuge, this 
solid, impenetrable mass keeps guard over 
its own gift of consolation. Thither we 
betake ourselves to rest, and fling ourselves 
upon the short, soft grass when rest has 
become imperative; to defence from the 
heat when the heat has become insupport- 
able. We lie and listen to the lip-lap of 
the waters below, or to the beautiful mono- 
tony of the headlong torrent close at hand, 
or listen to nothing at all in the soundless 
air. Incomparable peace and tranquility 
are here, and there again in no way devised 
or wrought or earned by man himself, but 
wholly given. Just so perfect is the ser- 
vice of man to man, of the strong to the 
weak, of the wise to the ignorant, of the 
happy to the sad, even as the shadow of a 
great rock to the hot and weary traveller. 
A mighty exodus of a nation in the honour- 
able bondage of work is now going on. The 
path of freedom and salvation lies by the 
seashore and across the sparkling waters, 
wherein pursuing cares are sunk and lost ; 
through the wilderness of moorland and 
forest, and on to the mountains of God. 
And when, after its wanderings, the host 
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THE CALL OF A NEW OPPORTUNITY. 


THE sermon preached by the Rev. W. 
H. Drummond at the recent annual 
meeting of the Association of Irish Non- 
subscribing Presbyter ans and other Free 
Christians, has been printed by request. 
‘* The Call of a New Opportunity ”’? comes 
to us all just now, and it would be well for 
us to take Mr. Drummond’s appeal to heart. 

There is, he said, a rising tide of convic- 


~ 


returns, it will find itself in a new country, a 
land of milk and honey and of good promise 
it will call it, albeit the same*land as that 
from which it set out with tired and longing 
spirit; because, fed meanwhile on that 
regenerating manna, the inspirations of the 
earth and sky, and rested on the bosom 
of the hills and in the shadows of the rocks 
and trees, man’s heart will be braver, and 
his eye will be clearer, and his arm stronger, 
and therefore the old and tedious world will 


be a new and shining world again. 


do a larger and better work than we are 
12 ed eg 


doing at present, and that, so far from 
being content with the tillage of our in- 
heritance, we ought to advance to the con- 
quest and occupation of new territories. If 
we are to do this we see clearly the need of 
corporate sympathy and combined action. 
Men or churches, when they desire to act 


GOD’S GOOD OUTDOORS. 
Tnov who has set Thy dwelling fair 
With flowers beneath, above with starry 
lights, 


tion in all our churches that we ought to , 


And set Thy altars everywhere— 
On mountain heights, 
In woodland valleys dim with many a 
dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And in the curving capes of every stream— 
Thou who hast taken to Thyself the 
wings 
Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 
And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
’ Waiting for worshippers to come to Thee 
In Thy great out-of-doors ! 
To Thee, I turn, to Thee I make my prayer, 
God of the Open Air! 


From the prison of anxious thoughts that 
greed has builded, 

From the fetters that envy has wrought, and 
pride has gilded, 

From thé noise of the crowded ways and 
the fierce confusion, 

From the folly that wastes its days-in a 
world of illusion, 

(Ah, but the life is lost that frets and lan- 
guishes there), 

I would escape and be free in the joy of the 
Open Air! 


So let me keep 
These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owning them by love ; 
And when at last I can no longer move 
Among them freely, but must part 
From the green fields and from the water 
clear, 
Let me not creep 
Into some darkened room and hide 
#rom all that makes the world so bright 
and dear; 
* But throw the windows wide 
To welcome in the light ; 
And, while I clasp a well-beloved hand, 
Let me once more have sight 
Of the deep sky and the far-smiling land— 
Then gently fall on sleep; 
And breathe my. body back to Nature’s care 
My spirit out to Thee, God of the Open Air ! 
HENRY VAN Dyke. 


Socrnty still rests on selfish principles. 
Men sympathise still with the prosperous 
and great, not the abject and the down- 
trodden. But amidst this degradation 
brighter glimpses of Christianity are caught 
than before. There are deeper, wider sym- 
pathies with mankind. The idea of raising 
up the mass of human beings to intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual dignity is pene- 
trating many minds.—Channing 


together, have to learn to subordinate 
private preferences to mutual arrangements, 
and they must call all the resources of prac- 
tical wisdom to their aid. The Lord’s 
battles must be fought, not by a. rabble of 
enthusiasts, but with the skill and resources 
of a disciplined army. Even a march of 
pilgrims escaping from captivity needs to 
be organised, if a remnant is to reach their 
Zion. 
affecting the practical details of corporate 
union, we shall have another opportunity. 


For the discussion of these matters 


Let me dwell now for a few moments 


on the underlying spiritual forces and 
motives. 


1. We must. believe firmly with deep 


kindling conviction that it is the work of 


God. Without this confidence in God and 
rejoicing in His presence, all our speech 


and our striving is mere empty breath. I 
need not argue with you why it should be 


so. 
win the instant assent of all religious men. 


To state it simply and clearly is to 


‘* The Lord hath done great things for us.’’ 
This must be the beginning of all our 
effort, the confession of the heart which 
drives us forth to preach and to teach and 
work for God and His Kingdom. Let us 
go forward in its strength. 

2. And this confidence in God, and this 
lively sense of His goodness must lead to 
consecration. It is the great need of the 
church everywhere, a complete dedication 
of itself to the essential things of worship, 
and Christian love and goodness. The 
attraction of the Church must be the 
attraction of the spirit of holiness and love. 
The power of the church must be the power 
of the Spirit of God in its midst. The 
victory of the church must be the victory 
of Jesus Christ over the spirit of evil and 
self-seeking in the world. This means a 
personal duty laid upon every one of us. 
It is your love and kindness and generosity, 
it is your deep love of goodness, it is your 
strong abiding in the faith of God and the 
power of His Spirit, it is your prayerfulness 
and your patient bearing of the Cross, 
which fills the church with the incense of 
worship and the redeeming energy of love. 
But, above all, the call for consecration 
comes to those who are appointed to be 
teachers and helpers of others. Brethren, 
every new opportunity lays upon us this 
solemn duty to be better ministers, better 
equipped in all the resources of heart and 
brain and will, to think less of ourselves, to 
care less for our own position and advance- 
ment, to be less indolent, less easily dis- 
couraged, to give ourselves with fresh 


earnestness to the work of preaching the 


= | 
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Gospel and bringing healing and help to 
the sorrows and sins of men, finding here 
our supreme privilege and joy, if we may — 
be counted worthy to share the reproach | 
of Christ and to be numbered among the 
servants of His kingdom. 

3. A new opportunity means the open- 
ing. before us of larger ideas of good- 
ness and service; an evangelical, a mis- 
slonary motive should be the driving force 
in all that we do. Our aim is not to 
protect ourselves in a world of competing 
sects, or to secure comfort and content 
within the walls of our own paradise. We 
want to do good in richer and better ways, 
to preach the Gospel to all who need our 
help. We want, I say it with all reverence, 
we want to be more useful to God. Here 
in this great city our organised church-life 
should touch with enlightened wisdom 
and healing love the burning problems of 
life. It should go out to meet the rising 
tide of social unrest. It should seek to ex- 
tricate itself from the narrowing prejudices 
of middle-class feeling, and realise the 
true socialism of the Church of Christ. It 
should grow continually in sympathy with 
the struggling and the poor, and all this it 
should do simply in obedience to the law 
of its being, for the church that is generous 
in sacrifice is always rich in victory, and 
the church that gives itself away for the 
redemption of the world feeds the fires of 
love in its own heart. 

As we listen to these things, as we 
try to picture them in our own minds, do - 
we seem to ourselves like those that dream ? 

Listen, there is a voice which speaks 
scornfully of our dream. It is the voice of 
the sceptic who distrusts all spiritual 
enthusiasms, and believes only in coercing 
men by appeals to their selfishness or 
their fear. Listen, there is a voice which 
bids us distrust our dream. It is the 
voice of the timid doubter, who tells us 
men have tried the same path before and 
they have always failed. In his better 
moments he yields to the beauty of the 
vision, but the difficulties keep him back 
from all practical tasks, and he remains an 
exile. in a dry and weary land of barren 
discussion and dwindling faith. Listen, 
there is a voice which bids us have con- 
fidence in our dream and live to make’ it 
real. It is the voice of One who was 
despised and rejected of men, and put to 
silence by Scribes and Pharisees, and sent 
to die upon the cross by the inert, half- 
dead religious people of his day, which 
still haunts us through all our timorous 
moods and wayward backslidings :—‘‘ If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
ye shall remove mountains and nothing 
shall be impossible to you.’’ 

Brethren, we can, if we will, in the 
conquering might of the Grace of God ; 
only it will cost something in the sacrifice 
of prejudice, in the choice of the difficult 
way, in generosity, in love, in faithfulness, 
in the hard work which fails not in 
patience. We can if we will; only it 
requires deep faith in God, who lives and 
loves for ever, who reigns upon the throne 
of the universe, and must: reign on the 
throne of every heart. 

Do we realise as we should what God 
has done for us, what He is doing for us 
day by day, in our homes, in our churches, 
in the great world of His providence, and 
care? By the comfort of His presence, by 
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the unwearied patience of His love, by His 
gift of forgiveness and moral strength, by 
all the healing influences of His grace, God 
has done great things for us whereof we 
are glad. What are we going to do for 
God ? 


MORE HARVARD GRADUATES -FOR 
THE MINISTRY.* 


By Presipent Cuarites W. Extror. 


THe American universities in general 
have a very strange policy towards the 
great subject of theology. Almost all 
of them exclude that supreme subject from 
their teaching. All of the State universi- 
ties do this, and many of the endowed. 
On the other hand, the colleges, properly 
so called, were in large part founded by 
religious denominations, and were intended 
to promote actively the interests of 
their several denominations. Nevertheless, 
hardly any of the colleges make systematic 
provision for the thorough training of 
ministers. In New England, Harvard, 
Yale, Tufts, and Boston University, all 
endowed institutions, maintain depart- 
ments of theology; but Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Ambherst, Trinity, Wesleyan, 
Williams, and Brown, all of which were 
founded with strong religious motives, 
do not. — The theological seminaries are 
for the most part detached from universi- 
ties and colleges. Even when a seminary 
is placed beside a college, it is common to 
find the seminary property held by a 
corporation entirely distinct from the 
corporation of the college, as at Princeton. 
The detached denominational seminaries 
are at great disadvantage, and most of them 
are maintained with difficulty, even if 
well endowed. 

Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that institutions of the higher 
education, which formerly sent many men 
into the ministry, no longer do so. You 
may read on the College Gate that the 
training of ministers for the churches 
was the prime object in view at the found- 
ing of Harvard College; but now the 
College sends but a small percentage of 
its graduates into the ministry, although it 
does better in this respect than most of its 
neighbours. Amherst, Williams, and Dart- 
mouth have had a similar history. The 
theological department of Yale University 
is mainly recruited from other colleges and 
schools, and only to a small extent from 
Yale College. These facts indicate that 
the ministry does not hold the high place 
in the social organisation which it used to 
hold, and that the other ‘professions, 
learned or scientific, have stronger attrac- 
tions for well-bred and well-trained young 
men of force and character. Moreover, 
the number of serviceable professions 
has more than doubled, and the university 
prepares men for them all. Hence a 
smaller proportion of college men goes into 
the ministry. 

In this hall, sixty-nine years ago, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said of the ministry that 
it was the first office in the world—a holy 
office, coeval with the world—and that 
Christianity had given us all two inestim- 
able advantages, the Sabbath, the jubilee 
of the whole world, and the institution of 
preaching. This doctrine is just as true 


* An address delivered before the Divinity Club 
of Haryard Divinity: School, 
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to-day as it was two generations ago, and 
it is my faith in it which leads me to-night 
to try to persuade you that more Harvard 
men should go into the ministry. 

It is more than fifty years since I began 
to watch the stream of young men going 
out from Harvard College year by year 
into the work of the world; and I have 
therefore had an unusual opportunity to 
appreciate the common motives and de- 
sires of the young men who constitute 
this living stream. I think the men trained 
in Harvard College almost universally 
desire three things for themselves in their 
subsequent careers: (1) they want to be 
serviceable to their families, their asso- 
ciates, and the community ; (2) they want 
to be free to think, say, and do what they 
really believe in; (3) they want to grow 
in efficiency and influence all through their 
lives. Let me enlarge a little on these 
three desires, which I believe to be common 
to many Harvard graduates. 

The desire to be serviceable does not 
exclude, or interfere with, the desire for 
personal success. Indeed, the two go 
admirably together, and form the modern 
youth’s interpretation of the command, 
‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.’’ The sentiment often goes to this 
length,—that none but the eminently 
serviceable man can rightly be called 
successful. Secondly, the desire for free- 
dom of thought, freedom of speech within 
the limits of gentle and considerate man- 
ners, and freedom in action from all bonds 
of fear, self-interest, and social, industrial, 
or professional conformity. Harvard men 
have been brought up in a place where 
freedom has been a sort of passion. Natur- 
ally, they tend to select occupations in 
which they can be sure of freedom. 
Thirdly, the hope to grow during one’s 
whole life includes the desire to be free from 
a clerical or mechanical routine and from 
the narrowing influence of repetitive or 
automatic labour. This hope for growth 
implies freedom, and also those conditions 
of continuous intellectual and_ spiritual 
nourishment which make growth possible. 
The young Harvard graduate wants an 
occupation for life which promotes a con- 
tinuous enlargement in knowledge, sym- 
pathy, efficiency, and dignity. 

This state of mind on the part of the 
graduates is an indirect result of the 


| atmosphere or general tone of the Univer- 


sity. Truth is the motto of the Univer- 
sity, and truth-seeking one of its chief 
occupations: The University, however, 
recognises that its sons may be captivated 
by different aspects of the truth, and carry 
into after-life many varieties of opinion, 
purpose, and aim. When some critic 
pointed out to President James Walker 
that graduates of Harvard College were to 
be found in opposing political parties, 
in all sorts of religious denominations, 
and in all schools of thought, and that they 
were often contending one against the 
other, Dr. Walker replied that Harvard 
College did not expect or desire to see all 
its graduates going into one political party 
or one religious denomination, or embracing 
one philosophy or social theory, but did 
hope that, to whatever party or denomina- 
tion or school a Harvard graduate might 
attach himself, he would always be found 
in the more liberal portion of that party, 
denomination or school. 


4or 


Let us now consider whether the ministry 
under modern conditions can fairly meet 
these common wants or desires of Harvard 
men. In the first place, the minister can 
be highly serviceable. He has the great 
function of preaching, the weekly oppor 
tunity of setting before a group of well- 
disposed men and women the best ethical 
views on all human experiences, common 
or exceptional, and the highest motives for 
right action in all the emergencies of life. 
The good preacher enlightens, cheers, 
and guides. He may sometimes denounce 
or condemn; but, in general, he shows 
men and women how to walk through this 
world lovingly and nobly. He may some- 
times be a warning prophet, but he is 
chiefly an inspirer of high motives and of 
good ruling sentiments. In those deno- 
minations which permit extemporaneous 
public prayer the minister possesses that 
tremendous means of influence. Leading 
in prayer worthily is the most exalted 
effort of the human mind. The power of 
such prayer is persuasive and enduring 
beyond all imagination. It may at any 
moment give to the listener a thrill which _ 
runs through all his being, and determines 
the quality, not only of his own life, but 
of many of those lives which will derive 
from his. The minister may be infinitely 
serviceable through the advice he gives in 
private to persons anxious, bereaved, 
tempted, or gone astray. This function of 
advising requires sympathy, insight, and, 
above all, wisdom; and these qualities 
are gained or perfected only through ex- 
perience, so that the young minister may 
hope to gain more and more of this influence 
as his years increase. The minister may 
also be greatly serviceable by attending 
to the social functions of a modern church. 
A well-organised, large city church has 
a wide-spread effect for social improve- 
ment through its various schools, clubs, 
leagues, entertainments, and hospitalities. 
Every active church is a centre of good 
works for the improvement of society, 
and offers to young people and newcomers 
many safeguards against evil, as well as 
incitements to good. When we consider 
that ethical progress is the only real 
progress in human society, material gains 
being chiefly good as they contribute to, 
or supply the necessary conditions of, 
moral gains, we realise how direct or im- 
mediate is the work of the church, and of 
the minister at the head of the church, 
not only for the uplifting of individual 
men and women, but for the progress of 
mankind toward nobler living. 

When we conceive of a highly successful 
minister, we ordinarily think of him as the 
head of a large city church; but it seems 
to me that the function of the country 
minister is a fine one, and latterly an im: 
proving one in New England. There has 
set in a real turn of thoughtful, cultivated 
families from the city to the country, 
especially during the warmer eight months 
of the year. The country schools are 
improving; there are but four or five 
towns in Massachusetts which have not 
access to free books ; and telephones, good 
roads, and improved means of transporta- 
tion are making possible a large amount 
of human intercourse at isolated houses in 
the country. Four sorts of men now co- 
operate to strengthen and enliven the in- 
intellectual life in rural .communities— 
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the minister, the physician, the teacher’ 
and the public spirited man of leisure. 
The minister can be a leader in all the 
intellectual life of the countryside. It 
must be confessed, however, that in many 
instances the salary of the country minister 
is too small to enable him to educate his 
family well, keep himself supplied with 
books and other means of intellectual 
growth, and acquit himself appropriately 
in his high function. Therefore, well- 
trained young men who possess the needed 
mental gifts, and who also have some 
pecuniary resources either by inheritance 
or by marriage, ought to aspire to the 
occupation of the country minister, just 
as well-to-do young men are going into the 
profession of medicine, not so much with 
the purpose of practising medicine, as 
of advancing medical knowledge and skill. 
These two missionary callings ought to 
attract fitting young men who possess in 
whatever way a modest independence, as 
regards money. 

Freedom of thought and speech for a 
minister is a somewhat recent acquisition. 
In former times a young man enlisted in the 
service of a given church or denomination, 
and after that-enlistment was subject for 
life to the peculiar discipline and dogmas 
of that church or denomination. He joined 
the Roman Church or the Anglican Church 
or the Lutheran Church for life, and had no 
expectation of changing his opinions or 
ever questioning the authority of the 
church with which he had united. There 
is now a much greater freedom of choice 
among denominations for the young man 
who wants to be a minister. The young 
Harvard graduate who thinks to be a 
minister may make his choice among the 
denominations in accordance with his 
own temperament, capacities and intellec- 
tual needs, securing that degree of freedom 
in the future which he personally desires 
or needs for his best mental and spiritual 


development. He must make this first choice 
with wisdom and well-grounded confidence 
in himself, else he may sow the seeds of 


grave afflictions in his subsequent career. 


In many Protestant denominations the 
bonds of creed and canon, and even of 


ritual, have been much relaxed of late years ; 


while in several denominations the minister 


once admitted to full standing, enjoys an 
almost perfect freedom within the limits 


of gentle manners and of just consideration 


for the freedom of others. The great 
progress made within a generation in 


Biblical criticism, in the comparative study 


of religions, and in the history of 
Christianity, has naturally led to a great 
increase of freedom of thought and speech, 
not only in the various religious denomina- 
tions themselves, but in society at large, 
and has furnished new grounds for 
that universal toleration which mankind 
first arrived at through centuries-long 
experience of the physical and mental 
horrors of religious intolerance. For more 
than a century past all history, philosophy, 
science, and poetry have been re-enforcing 
and amplifying the policy of toleration and 
the demand of civilised mankind for 
freedom in religious, as well as political, 
thought and action. The profession of 
the ministry has fully shared this general 
progress of mankind toward freedom. 
If, then, the young Harvard graduate 
determines wisely at the start what amount 
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of freedom of thought he really needs, 
and is likely to need, for the satisfaction 
of his religious nature, he need not fear 
that he will not enjoy as a minister an 
adequate freedom of thought and speech. 

The fateful choice of a denomination 
used to be made at the beginning of a 
three years’ course of theological study : 
it can now be postponed till the close. 
The Harvard Divinity School is an un- 
denominational school of theology, whose 
graduates are welcome in a great variety 
Its students remain 
perfectly free during their whole period 
of professional study. The increase of 
liberty in the evangelical denominations 
is strikingly illustrated in the recent 
abandonment by the trustees of the Union 
former 
requirement, that all professors in the 
Seminary subscribe to the Westminster 
denominations 
which are held by a liturgy, er by one or 
more peculiarly valued rites, to archaic 
expressions of religious belief, nowadays 
permit to their clergy a remarkable latitude 


of denominations. 


Theological Seminary of their 


Confession. Even those 


in interpreting those expressions. 


Finally, a devoted and active minister 
may grow in wisdom and power all his days. 
An enlarging conception of truth, a wider 
sympathy, and an ampler hope are the 
influences which make men grow as years 
In no profession can a man 
arrive at the whole truth, but in all pro- 
fessions the way to win more truth is 
The modern world 
has not arrived at ultimate truth; but 
it has learnt the way to discover, little by 
It is the 
way of, the inductive philosophy. A 
young university graduate in these days 
who has mastered this way to new truth— 
new to him, or perhaps new to the world— 
and believes in this way, has in him one 
great element of perpetual growth, and 
the kind of growth will be the same, 
whatever his profession—the church, the 
law, medicine, engineering, architecture, 
business, or whatever other calling. In 
any profession we now know the way to 
personal, mental, and moral enlargement. 
The co-operative spirit is also in every 
profession a way to enlargement, and this 
spirit belongs to no profession in higher 
degree than to the ministry ; and the hope- 
ful, optimistic spirit, is enlarging, and no 
profession ought more perfectly and con- 
stantly to foster this spirit than the 
ministry, because the ministry is always 
dealing with the best sides of human nature 
and the best aspects of human society, 
and is always holding up and promulgating 
A minister 
who is not an optimist must have been 
looking backward and not forward, down 


advance. 
one and the same. 


little, step by step, more truth. 


the highest spiritual ideals. 


and not up. 

I believe, then, that the minister’s life 
may be serviceable, free, and enlarging, and 
this belief is with me the result of experi- 
ence as well as of educational and social 
theory. I have known well, or have ob- 
served somewhat closely, a large number 
of ministers in many different denomina- 
tions. Some I have watched from their 
youth to their age, and have therefore 
had the chance to compare them at the 
different stages of hfe. Those of them 
who have had that amount of freedom 


which contented them have possessed 
the natural gifts the minister needs, and! 
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have kept their minds full-charged by 
reading and observation, and their sym- 
pathies quick and warm have grown all 
their lives in mental stature, wisdom, and 
power. They have also mellowed with age, 
they have grown more sympathetic to- 
ward other beliefs, other religious practices, 
and other religions. The ministry sweetens 
and softens a man, making him more sym- 
pathetic and more loving. It is not a 
strenuous life, in the vulgar sense; but 
it is a full, varied, and bountiful life. It 
destroys nothing, hurts nothing, and poi- 
sons nothing. It crowds out evil by foster- 
ing good. It deals with the things that 
abide—faith, hope, and love. It works 
on behalf of the ethical principles on which 
real progress depends, and in the develop- 
ment of which real progress consists. In 
spite of the illusions of pleasure, wealth, 
and material prosperity, we all believe 
that the most durable satisfactions of life 
and the realest gains of mankind are ethical. 
Therefore, to become a serviceable, free, 
growing minister is a worthy ambition for 
any intelligent and high-minded young man. 


THe second exhibition of cottages at 
Letchworth is far more valuable and 
interesting than the first. It presents a 
practicable model of the laying out of a 
five-acre plot near the centre of what will, 
in a few years, be a considerable pro- 
vincial town. For this reason, the cottages 
are perhaps unexpectedly near together 
—twelve to the acre—and, to some extent, 
inevitably overlook one another. But 
they present, even in the still unfinished 
condition of several, a charming group of 
harmonious and compact buildings, sur- 
rounded by grass, gardens and sunshine. 
The grouping of the houses is of special 
interest. The monotony of the street 
does not exist here; by setting back one 
block of cottages, and arranging five 
others about three sides of a square, whose 
fourth is formed by the road, a pleasing 
variety and interest is given to ‘‘ Middle 
Street.’? The cottages themselves are 
so planned as to be without the unsightly 
outbuildings which usually disfigure the 
backs ; and this makes it possible to give 
a sunny outlook to an exceptionally large 
proportion of the houses, even though 
built in near proximity. The internal 
planning is, upon the whole, convenient 
for the purpose of these cottages, whose 
occupants will be working-people, not 
week-end residents. The ‘‘cheap £150 
cottage ’’ is not in evidence, prices ranging 
from £175 to £225. <A large proportion 


_of the houses have been built by the 


Letchworth Cottages and Buildings Com- 
pany, whose preference shares are guaran- 
teed by First Garden City, Limited.— 
formed with the object of providing 
suitable dwellings for the raridly increas- 
ing numbers of labourers and artisans. 
The designs are the independent work 
of a number of architects, and the 
building has been carried out by local 
contractors. Besides these urban cottages 
there is an exhibit of small-holders’ home- 
steads; but owing to the bad spring 
weather, only a few of these have yet been 
completed. They serve to remind the 
visitor of another side of the housing 


problem which Letchworth is attempting 
to solve. 


- other. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF ‘‘ VAN” 


WORK. 


On the principle advocated by Aunt 
Mary Emerson that one should do what he 
is afraid to do, others beside myself will 
doubtless go out to the Van. The seven 
days’ service in my case being over, I 
may give encouragement by some notes 
on my experiences. 

We have had stimulating variety at any 
rate. Our audiences numbered over a 
thousand one time, less than a hundred 
another. We have had a score or two of 
noisy children rushing about us with no 
effort on the part of their elders to check 
them, and we have had attention the most 
absolute and undisturbed. There has been 
some rough shouting and ridicule, and, on 
the other hand, we have had many a proof 
of goodwill and appreciation. The plat- 
form of a van is not a place for the man who 
minds anything but his subject and how to 
get it home to the people. It is not a 
“* Coward’s Castle ’’ by any means. The 
cause and the man must be their own 
defence, and if the man feels weak he has 
the greater need to be quite sure that his 
cause is strong. 

We have had many types of mind to deal 
with. Travelling in the district near the 
scene of Mr. Hopps’s recent visit, we 
found in some degree the same spirit as he 
described recently in these columns. To 
many thousands in the Home Counties the 
devil is very much alive—apparently a 
much more real factor in their religion 
than any Holy Spirit. Hell, stubbornly, 
a little shamefacedly, maintained its claim 
now and again. But the literal inspira- 
tion of the Bible stands out as the prevalent 
notion in the audiences we addressed. 
‘* What does the Bible say?’’ is the 
repeated thrust at the missioner. Should 


~ he quote the Revised Version he is told 


that that is not the real Bible—one heckler 
preferred ‘‘St. James’s’’ translation ! 
With all this reliance on the ‘‘ Word of 
God,’’ as it is called, oné observes con- 
siderable vagueness as to what it records. 
‘* What did Jesus say to Nicodemus ? 
‘Thou hast kept all the commandments 
from thy youth,’ ’’ so began one cham- 
pion of orthodoxy, who, with some half- 
dozen others, were with us one evening in 
the van. It was pointed out that Nico- 
demus could not be the person referred to. 
‘* Then it was the centurion,’’ replied the 
Well, one intelligent young work- 
woman, who rather sadly said she did not 
know what her religion was, told us there 
would be more reading of the Bible now 
than there had been about those parts for 
many a year. We left them plenty of 
literature to help. 

At St. Albans we had some taste of a 
curate’s Greek; happily, Griesbach’s New 
Testament was at hand. He maintained 
that the saying ‘‘I and the Father are 
one (év)’’ implies ‘‘one substance,” 
since the neuter of the numeral is used. We 
suggested that Paul and Apollos were 
also said to be “‘ one’’ (1 Cor. iii. 8). Were 
they ‘‘one substance’? ? The curate 
queried whether the neuter (é) would 
be used there. We looked it up, amid the 
breathless attention of some 200 or 250 
people—surely a sight to remember! The 
Greek supported us, alas! and the curate 
said no more. 


On the whole, however, one felt that the | 


more straight he went to the point and 
dealt with the realities of life, the moral 
law, the need of a more intelligent faith, 
the claims of Jesus as an inspirer of a life, 
practical, hopeful, and loving, the more 
deep and genuine was the response in the 
minds and hearts around. I am persuaded 
that if Professor Jacks’s corps of popular 
evangelists would but emerge there is need 
enough and promise enough to justify their 
work abundantly. 


W. G. Tarrant. 
SOUTHERN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting was held at the 
Church of the Saviour, Southampton, on 
Wednesday, July 17, when there was a 
good attendance of ministers and dele- 
gates, including the Rev. C. C. Coe, J. 
Burton, C. E. Reed, T. R. Skemp, E. J. 
Wilkins, W. T. Bushrod (of Chorley), 
and M. R. Scott (of Ainsworth), the 
preacher of the day. Mr. William Carter, 
Mr. B. Belben, Mr. W. H. Scott, Messrs. 
F. and G. Pinnock, Mr. T. Isted, and 
Miss Spencer, the hon. treasurer of the 
Association, were also present, with many 
members of the Southampton congrega- 
tion. ~* 

The business meeting was held in the 
afternoon immediately after luncheon, 
the President, the Rev. C. C. Coe, being 
in the chair. The annual report was very 
encouraging in tone, and spoke of steady 
work throughout the district. Sympathetic 
reference was made to the losses by death 
of the former secretary of the Association, 
Mr. H. Blessley, and Miss C. Pinnock (of 
Newport). 

The reports and the treasurer’s state- 
ment (which was submitted by Miss 
Spencer) were adopted, on the proposition 
of the President, seconded by Mr. Wm. 
Carter. 

The President and officers of the Asso- 
ciation were re-elected, with the addition 
of Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke and Mr. 
Leslie Chatfeild Clarke to the list of vice- 
presidents. Thanks were voted to the 
Southampton friends for their hospitality 
on the proposition of Mr. W. H. Scott 
(Bournemouth), seconded by Mr. B. 
Belben, of Poole. Rev. T. R. Skemp 
responded. Revs. C. HE. Reed, J. Burton, 
W. T. Bushrod, and M. R. Scott also 
took part in the meeting, the latter in 
response to a welcame very heartily 
extended by the President. After tea in 
the Kell Memorial School, service was 
held in the church, conducted by the Rev. 
C. C. Coe, at which the Rev. Matthew R. 
Scott was the preacher. This brought a 
helpful day to a fitting close. 


Iw the discussion on the vote for the 
Home Office, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
drew attention to the fact that as many 
as 14,500 factories were not visited by 
inspectors during 1906. He freely 
criticised the organisation of this most 
important department, and poked fun 
at the methods of examination by which 
factory inspectors are selected. There 
can be no question that the staff must 
continually be strengthened and rendered 
more efficient as its task increases in 
magnitude and complexity. 


COLONIAL LETTER. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


When our friend Mr. Tyssul Davis was 
here, he said to me: ‘*‘ Wein England do 
not hear enough about the Liberal Religious 
movement in South Africa. Why don’t 
you write more frequently ?’’ Hence 
this letter. 

My only excuse is that, viewed from 
6,000 miles away, and through a backward 
perspective of a few weeks or months, 
things look so small. We are only a 
very small corner of the world, and we 
are apt to think that the world is not 
interested in our doings. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we feel our isolation very keenly, and 
we are very glad to have it broken in upon. 
Mr. Davis’s visit was a godsend to us, 
and made us feel that the wind which blew 
my breakdown was not sc very ill after ali. 

This matter of ‘‘ isolation,’’ is one which 
I am afraid people in a crowded country 
cannot realise. I daresay Mr. Hargrove 
realises it now that he has been in Australia. 
We feel it both as regards the outer world 
and as regards our relation to the rest of 
South Africa. Worcester is 109 miles 
away; Graaft-Reinet 600 miles; Kim- 
berley 647 miles; Johannesburg 1,015 
miles; East London 560 miles; Port 
Elizabeth 428 miles. Imagine the situation 
of Liberals or Unitarians in all these places, 
and in the many intervening smaller towns 
and villages! The religious, and some- 
times the social isolation ; the isolation of 
the children, cut off from suitable church 
or Sunday School associations ; marriages, 
baptisms, interments, conducted with forms 
and services with which those concerned 
are often entirely out of sympathy! Is it 
any wonder that people, and especially 
young people, are tempted, and sometimes 
indirectly coerced, into joining religious 
organisations the creeds of which they do 
not understand, or, understanding, do not 
believe ? 

The effects of this isolation come out 
very curiously sometimes. A little while 
ago a young man from one of the country 
districts came to me and said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Balmforth, I quite agree with the religious 
views which are taught in your church, 
But I have certain political ambitions. 
I wish to take part in the public and politi- 
cal life of our little country town and dis- 
trict. But my friends tell me that if I 
wish to get on in that way I must keep my 
religious views dark. What would you 
advise me todo? Is it worth while speak- 
ing out ? I am practically alone.’? What 
advice could I give save that contained in 
the strong words of Dr. Martineau,—-that 
though there was no occasion to incessantly 
proclaim his views from the house-tops, 
or force them upon unwilling ears, yet the 
policy of complete silence was a policy 
of cowardice ; and that he who, “‘ being a 
Unitarian, shrinks, on fitting occasion, 
from plainly calling himself so, is a sneak 
and a coward.”’ 

Another result of this isolation, prevent- 
ing as it does, freedom of intellectual inter- 
course, is the astounding ignorance which 
is so often betrayed as to our religious 
teachings. This, of course, is common 
everywhere. Everyone has heard of the 
man who inquired as to whether Unitanan 
meant ‘‘one who did not eat meat.”’ 
Here is another sample—a lady this time. 
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Soon after Mr. Davis left us, the wife of a 
certain Cape Town minister—a very good 
minister too—was heard to inquire if it 
was true that the Free Protestant Church 
had “discharged Mr. Davis, and sent him 
back home, because he had mentioned the 
name of Christ twice in the pulpit with 
approval! Surely that is beyond reproof. 
Imagine the good lady’s shocked and 
solemn countenance as she put that por- 
tentous question ! : 

But things are moving. Even in the 
country districts I think they have moved 
since Olive Schreiner wrote her “‘ Story of 
an African Farm.’’ They are certainly 
moving inthetowns. We get more “‘ recog- 
nition.”? Legislators come and _ lecture 
to our Literary Society. Dr. Kolbe, the 
most widely known Catholic priest in South 
Africa, and one or two Congregational 
ministers, have lectured for us. A widely- 
respected and well-known Congregational- 
alist—Mr. Henry Beard—recently preached 
for us. And this week I (a Unitarian) 
have received an invitation to address, 
along with others, a meeting organised by 
the Evangelical Free Church Council on the 
Congo question—a subject upon which, 
some of us are trying to arouse the public 
conscience here. In Pretoria, a little 
meeting-place has been established by a 
gentleman who used to attend our church 
when he was a refugee in the war period. 
Whether it is on Unitarian or “‘ New 
Theology ’’ lines, I am not yet quite sure, 
but he has sent for a parcel of our literature. 
We have been trying to get our friends in 
Johannesburg to do the same, but every- 
body seems too busy there—they want 
a minister to oversee and .organise them, 
but the B. and F. won’t budge until 
local initiative be taken, and we in Cape 
Town are too poor to help. From several 
quarters I hear the complaint that thought- 
ful young men are leaving the orthodox 
churches on the ground that they cannot 
get their doubts and difficulties dealt with 
there, and that the churches do not face 
our everyday moral and religious problems. 
Whether the world and our little corner 
of the world, is getting more, or less, 
religious, it is difficult to say. Here, as 
everywhere, I fancy, indifference and sel- 
fishness are the greatest foes we have to fight. 

Two interesting personal items I may 
chronicle. My predecessor, the Rev. D. P. 
Faure, is about to publish his autobio- 
graphy. Mr. Faure was trained in Holland 
for the ministry of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, but finding himself unable to 
subscribe to the creeds of that church, he, 
along with some friends, started the Free 
Protestant Church here, the services in the 
beginning being held in the Dutch language. 
As Mr. Faure had to do a good deal of 
pioneer work, and to face for years a very 
narrow, bitter, and persecuting spirit, 
his Autobiography will doubtless prove to 
be a very interesting and valuable record 
of the Liberal Religious movement in 
South Africa. Mr. Faure also acted as 
interpreter when the delegates of the 
Transvaal Republic visited England and 
arranged the celebrated Convention with 
Lord Derby. His testimony with regard 
to the interpretation of that document 
will be of interest to students of that 
particular period in Colonial office history 
and policy. The Autobiography will be 
on sale at the Essex Hall Book Room. 


The other item is that one of the younger 
members of our congregation—Mr. Albert 
van de Sandt Centlivres—has been elected 
to a Rhodes Scholarship. Mr. Centlivres 
has had a very successful College career. 
He has recently obtained his B.A. degree 
with first class honours on the literary side. 
He was awarded an Exhibition by the 
University in the School Higher Examina- 
tion, 1901; was first in the University 
Matriculation Examination list for 1903, 
and was awarded an Exhibition. In the 
same year he gained a King’s Scholarship 
at the South African College, and was 
awarded a minor Exhibition by the 
University at the Intermediate Examina- 
tion, 1904, and gained the gold medal in 
literature at the South African College in 
1906. He will enter as a student of New 
College in October. I am sure our friends 
in Oxford will give him a hearty welcome. 
The son of another of our members, Mr. 
Stanley Woodhead, is already in residence 
at Magdalen. 

For the rest, our Church is in a healthy 
and vigorous condition, and, though small, 
it is usually almost full. We are suffering 
somewhat from the long-continued depres- 
sion which has made itself felt amongst all 
classes. Two or three years ago we bought 
a site for a new church. ‘The site is in 
an excellent situation, but unfortunately 
we cannot think of building during the 
present bad times. 

R.—~BALMFORTH, 

Cape Town, 

June 18, 1907. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as wossible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 
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Bridport (Appcintment).—The Rev. W. L. 
Tucker, M.A., has received and accepted a 
unanimous invitation to the ministry of the 
Unitarian chapel, in succession to the Rev. 
H.S. Solly, M.A., and will enter on his duties 
on his return from attending the International 
meetings in Boston. 

Brighton.—A Boys’ Life Brigade is being 
formed in connection with the Sunday-school, 
the object being to teach youths self-control 
and manly readiness to render help to those 
in need. Mr. Dallaway, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, has secured the help of Mr. 
C. B. Torond, Captain of the First Brighton Com- 
pany of the Boys’ Life Brigade, in forming a 
Company; and Mr. Whitehouse, ambulance in- 
structor to the Brighton Volunteer VFire 
Brigade, has generously agreed to give practical 
instruction in ambulance and ‘first aid.” 
Mr. Dallaway (32, Rose Hill-terrace), will 
welcome any practical suggestions from ‘those 
engaged in similar work, 

Cardiff (Appointment). — The Rev. FP. 
Blount Mott, late of Southport, has accepted an 
invitation to take charge of West Grove 
Unitarian Church, and is to enter on hig duties 
early in September. 

Chatham.—Last Sunday, under the plan 
for visits from representative thinkers, Mrs. 
Besant, the president of the Theosophical 
Society, gave an impressively eloquent address 
to an overflowing congregation. The Rev. RB. J. 
Campbell, M.A., has promised a visit in the 
autumn, 

‘ Harrogate.—Services have been held at the 
Scotch Tea Rooms on Sunday evenings during 
July. The Rey. John Ellis hag discoursed on 
“Some Questions of the Day.’’ The music has 
been under the direction of Mr. W. Pall (Kursaal 
organist) and Mrs. Holgate. The attendance 
has been good throughout. Members of our 
congregations in different parts of the country, 
who were staying at this northern health re- 
sort, haye been present at all the services, The 


ee 
Rey. W. Mellor will be the preacher during 
August. 

Lewes.— The 
services, on July 28, were very successful. Both 


morning and evening services, which were con- — 


ducted by the Rev. Charles Roper, of Kilburn, 


were well attended, especially the evening, | 


when, in addition tothe anthems at both services, 
the choir rendered ‘a selection of vocal music, 


The subjects of Mr. Roper’s discourses, which 
were much appreciated, were in the morning — 


““A Whining Schoolboy”; and, in the evening, 
‘* Wanted a Man.” : 


Newcastle - under - Lyme. — Last Sunday 


Flower Services were held in the Old Meeting. 
house, which was gay with unwonted co!our, 
The Rev. G. Pegler was the preacher, morning 
and evening. 


We are glad to hear that our friend, 
Professor George Boros, of Ko‘ozsvar, 
expects to come to London on Sept. 5 
for a few days, bringing a daughter to 
Channing House School. He will also be 
accompanied by a Hungarian student, 


who is going to the Home Missionary 


College at Manchester. Any friends of 
Hungary who would like to show 
hospitality to this young man during a 
fortnight’s stay in London might com- 
municate with Dr. Boros, at Kolozsvar. 
He himself, we regret very much to learn, 


is after all unable to go with us to the 


Boston Congress, College duties standing 
in the way. ; 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternocn. 

ee 
SUNDAY, August 4. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessz= H1ppERsoNn. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. 
Owing to repairs services will be discontinued 
during August. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road. 


All Sundays in August, service at 11. No 
evening service. 


Child’s Hill. All Souls’, Wooch-road: Finchley-: 
Services suspended during August.. 


road. 
Re-open September 1. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road. 
Closed for Bank Holiday Sunday. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Freeston. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
6.30, Rey. H. Woops Prrris. 


GUARD YOURSEL VES 


AGAINST 
MEASLES, “NS 
SMALL Pox, 
~ DIPHTHERIA, 
- §CARLET’ FEVER, 


BY USING 


DISINFECTING FLUID. 
FRAGRANT AND W9N-PCISANOUS. 
1s. Pint Bottles and 5s. Gallon, 


Also POWDER SOAPS, &c. Ba 


Lilustrated Pamphiet sent Free. 


THE “SANITAS” CO., LD, 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


For subjects, &c., see advertisement. — 
Sunday-school anniversary — 


SaNiTaS | 
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Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place. 
Closed for cleaning. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Travers Herrorp. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. J. F. ParmirEr. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Rey. T. 
E. M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. SAVELL Hioxs, M.A, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 
7, Rev. F. Hanxryson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rorzmr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. G. W. Kent. 
Little Portland- street Chapel. Closed, 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, M.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenxins JoNnzs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev.aELix Tayior. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHatt; 7, Mr. E. CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
FB. W. G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. T. E. M. 
Epwarps; and 6.30, Mr. E. Witkrs Smitx. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. S. 


11.15 and 


11.15 


Burrows. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Dr. Biman 
_C. GHosa. 
ts ieee eee 
PROVINCIAL. 
Barz, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tu. 
Biackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 


and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGzz. 

Bracxroou, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Bzraproxp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Bagiguron, Christ Church, New-road, North street, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrimstLtEY Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smira. 

CuesTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnever, B.A. 


_ Harrocatsr, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 


6.30, Rev. W. Mzttor, “The New Reform- 
ation.’? 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Rae toed: 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J.J. Marten, 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6. 30,, Rev. H. 
McLacuuayn. 

LetcusteR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GeRTRUD VoN PETZOLD. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozserts. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefiton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opcers, B.A. 

Marpstong, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newroet, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. LIvENS. 


‘The Children’s 
Treat 


A Pure Sweet gives not pbionty. Deere but nourish- 
ment to rotates tale dren. ¢- ingredients 


eed in mal 


Callard & Bowser’s 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 


are pure and wholesome. 
It is as nourishing as it is delicious. 


Gially whkobS amb 
Cape * 


Every Packet bears 
their Trade Mark. 


MABUFACTORY : LONDON, W.C, re 


Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMrs Burton, M.A. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScaRsoRouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL Binns. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Srreet, M.A. LL.B. 

SrpmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintiam Acar. 

SoUTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30. 

SouTuport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6 30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

Wrst Kinpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rey. 
Doogias WALMSLEY, B.A. 


—@____ 
IRELAND. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. V. 
CRooK. ie 
——$$ 
WALES. 


AzERystwitH, New Street Meeting House, Rey. 
EK. O, JENKINS. 
ee ee 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Caprtrown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramsp—EN BatMrorts, 


PLUMS FROM THE GROWER. 


me! Egg Plums, 12 lbs. 2/6, 24 Ibs. 4/-. Victorias, 12 lbs. B&R 
4 3/6, 24 lbs, 6/-. Damascenes, 12 Ibs. 3/3, 24 lbs, 5/9. a 
fag Prune Damsons, 12 1bs. 4/6, 24 lbs. 8/-. Cash with 
Order. Carriage Paid, England and Wales. 
4 Scotland, Ireland, &c., 3d. per 12 lbs. extra. 
BEST FRUIT. EXCELLENT VALUE. 

ruit sent when ready. Send for FREE PRICE LiST. 
5 G- P. GSLER: EES GEatioese SVESHAT: Bs 


Greengages.—F'ine Greengages, 24 lbs. 6/- ; 
12 lbs. 3/6. Pershore Egg Plums, 24 lbs. 


3/6; 12 lbs. 2/-. Wictorias, 24 lbs. 5/6; 
12 lbs. 3/-. Carefully packed and carriage Paid 
to any station in England and Wales.—FRANK 
Roscon, Steeple Morden Royston. 


From the Orchard to the Home.—The 
best preserving plum is the Pershore Egg, 
which I supply when in best condition at 4/- 
per 24 lbs., to any station in England and 
Wales, and at 4/6 to Scotland, Ireland, &e, 
Good fruit well packed, carriage paid, boxes 
free, satisfaction guaranteed, Illustrated list 
of these and other plums free to all mention- 
ing this paper.—H. B. PonuarpD, Fruit Grower, 
Evesham. 


PLUMS.—Pershore (Eggs), best for cook- 
ing, preserving and bottling, 6lbs, 41/6 ; 12 Ibs. 
2/6 ; 24 lbs. 4/-. Wictorvias, 6 lbs. 2/- ; 12 ibs. 
3/6 ; 24 lbs. G/-. All sent in best condition. 
Carriage paid, boxes free. Cash with order. 
Scotland and Ireland, 6d. extra per order. Full 
list from SHINDLER, THorne & Co., Fruit 
Growers, Evesham. Order early. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


MARRIAGES, 


FARRAR—SQUIER.—On July (27, at Stand 
Chapel, by the Rev. R. T. Herford, BAS 
James Harold Farrar, M.Sc., elder son of 
Thomas Farrar, Esq., of Stand, to Margaret 
Dorotkea, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. William Croke Squier, of Preston and 
Stand, and of Mrs. Squier, Stand Lodge, 
Radcliffe. 

HastamM—NopiE.—On July 24, at Rivington 
Chapel, by Rev. J. H. Weatherall, M. A., 
and Rev. S. Thompson, John Medcalfe 
Haslam, of West Dene, Lostock, son of John 
Haslam, to Gertrude Lilian’ Noble, of 
FHarlesmere, Heaton, Bolton, daughter of 
William Noble. 

JONES—BRANDON.—On Jaly 29, at the Free 
Christian Church, Kentish Town, London, 
by the father of\the bridegroom, Philip, son 
of Francis Henry Jones, of Dr. Williams’s 
Library, Gordon-square, London, to Annie, 
daughter of William Brandon, of Hendon. 


Board and Residence, 


—— 
| BoOvEN EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West. 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT): 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococg. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont- terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea. 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SoUTHPORT. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 


Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


He GROVE, HENLEAGH, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by. 
boat and rail to places of historical interest. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
September and October—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 


O BE LET, Furnished, at Branksome 
Chine, TWO new attractive HOUSES, 
medium size, surrounded by pine woods, 
charmingly furnished, all modern equipments 
aud requirements. — Address, Mrs. CooxKeE- 
TayLor, The Teak House, Branksome Chine, 
near Bournemouth. 


THACKERAY HOTEL! 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. @ 
Opposite the British Museum. s 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. & 
s TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. ey 
4 This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
4 HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
Fi throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious fy 
a Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and ss 
Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
1 rooms from 2s. Gd. to 5s. Gd. Full Tariff and & 
es Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge gm 
=; for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
— and Dinner, from 8s. G6da.to 10s.6d.perday, 
= Be Ee HORE CA- 


4 - ee BOGTE=S: 


ERTON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
: LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of -the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from Is. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
ot its existence. 


HE UNITY.” — 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, isd.—ls. 6d. 2 year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page. —Address to EDITOR, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


Magazine for. 
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‘“*¢PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the last journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 


‘* British Weekly,’’ May 2, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Twopence Weekly. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of ‘“‘ PUBLIC OPINION” is to provide a weekly review of 
current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make for 
Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress. 

It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening 
in the different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass 
something of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many 
phases of life. 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since ‘‘ PUBLIC 
OPINION” was started in 1860. In the forty-seven years since then it has con- 
sistently carried out its policy. 

The need for a paper like ‘‘ PUBLIC OPINION ” increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keepin touch 
with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read the many 
papers which would give him the needed facts. ‘“‘ PUBLIC OPINION ” seeks to do 
this for him, and to present just that précis of life and thought which will enable 
him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 

“PUBLIC OPINION” (published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
THE 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanical 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. - 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place abroad 
for 13s. per annum, Orders should be addressed to :— 


‘‘PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘“‘1 know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly ‘PUBLIC 
OPINION,’’’ said the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ May 15, 1907. 
‘“We know of at Ieast one who has misread it,’’ added ‘‘ Punch,’’ 


May 29, 1907. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE FREE CATHOUC IDEAL. 


OPEN BROTHERHOOD, 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF JESUS, 
AND HIS CRUCIFIXION, 
AND 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 
WITHIN EACH HEART, 
AND 
JESUS’ GREATEST PARABLE, 
OF SELF-SACRIFICE, 

AND 
HIS EVERLASTING MIRACLE, 
OF CONSTANT COMMUNION. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzencz, Bart., J.P., 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupen, A.R.1.B.A. 
Miss CrEcIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 


F. H. A, HARDCASTLE, RENCE. 
F.8.1, Miss OrnME. 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 


Schools, etc, 


—9—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicgHGaTE, LoNDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tazot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the HEAD Misrrgess. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 


Limited number of BOARDERS received. 


Home influence. Mcdern methods. Private 


playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4. 


Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17, 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 


(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 


Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 


invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.) 
C. J. Monrcommry, M.A. (Oxon). 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


SET of the HIBBERT JOURNAL 

to be given away. The owner will be 
glad to hear of any Minister desiring to 
possess it, who should write to the SECRETARY, 
Inquirer Publishing Co., 3, Essex-street. 


NY LADY interested in high-class 
handsome House and Table Linenware 
should write to Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, 
for Free Autumn Samples. Our factory prices 
attract many repeat orders daily. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches ar 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay & Co. 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-square, 


London, E.C. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
si 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departmente 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


S ATTENDANT to Invalid or 

delicate child. Highest references.— 

“NursE,” c/o Mr. Fairweather, Woodbridge, 
Fast Suffolk. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED in 

Vegctarian family. Three little boys. 

—Mrs. Houmess, Briery Brow, Newmill, near 
Huddersfield. 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Esscaz-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— Ss dew 


Per PaGE ... are ser 07 0200) 
HAuF-PaGeE ... 20d sor 0 
Per CoLuMN... aa ne One O. 
INCH IN COLUMN ... Beer |e os 3 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charg 1/6, 
_ Situations Vacant and Wanted, — 
20 words, 1s. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2 : 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EB. KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 


accompany all orders to insert Advertisements 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Ussex- 
street Strand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -street, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, August 3, 1907,] 
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We hope to publish next week the 
sermon to University Exte on students 
preached last Sunday mu:ning in Man- 
chester College Chapel by the Rev. Dz. 
Carpenter, the Principal, in connection 
with the summer meeting of Extension 


. students at Oxford. 


Mr. Curupert C. Grunpy, R.C.A., of 
Blackpool, has made a generous offer, 
which has been gladly accepted, to defray 
the cost of building a ‘‘ Children’s Holiday 
Home” at Birtle Edge, for the benefit of 
the poor children of Bury: The cost is 
estimated at £850, and among the con- 
ditions of the gift we observe one that 
the institution shall be ‘in theory and 


in practice absolutely unsectarian.” We 


offer congratulations to the donor and the 


recipients. The holiday children from 


' year to year will assuredly have good 


o 


cause to bless the memory of the gifted 
founder, who, in his latest benefaction, has 
adhered to the lines of intelligent philan- 
thropy characteristic of his career. 


Tue Rev. R. J. Campbell has declined 
to say either ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘“ No’’ to the 
overtures of the Independent Labour 
Party to. contest a Cardiff seat at the next 
Parliamentary election. But those who 
have knowledge of affairs at the City 
Temple are confident that under no 
circumstances will he relinquish his position 
a3 its minister. Inasmuch as Mr. Campbell 
has deplored—and most justifiably—the 
alienation of the Labour Movement from 
organised religion, and as he appears to be 


the man of the moment to lead these two 
into line again, we should think that a seat 
in the House of Commons would diminish 
rather than increase his prospect of 
achieving a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished. 

Ir is not often that Dr. John Hunter 
indulges in personal references in_ his 
sermons. Such infrequency gives more 
value to a reference when it comes. 
Preaching recently at Scarborough on 
‘*The Great and Memorable Hours of 
Life ’’—a fine theme, surely, which other 
preachers might be pardoned for borrowing 
—he said: ‘‘I can never forget one such 
hour as I have described—an hour in 
which we grow more than in many months 
and years. At the age of nineteen I was 
one day seated on a stile of a country road 
reading, for the first time, Frederick 
Denison Maurice’s great book, and suddenly 
I received certain great thoughts of God 
and Christ and man which made all things 
new to me.’’ This quickening power of 
spirit upon spirit, giving a sudden but 
enduring upward impulse to the recipient, 
might be matched by many examples from 
history. A case in point is the effect 
produced on Wesley by the first reading of 
Taylor’s ‘* Holy Living and Dying.’’ As 
an undergraduate at Christ Church, Oxford, 
he read the book. When he came to that 
portion which deals with purity of inten- 
tion, he became sensible of a sudden en- 
lightenment and elevation. ‘‘ Instantly,”’ 
he says, ‘I resolved to dedicate all my 
life to God—all my thoughts and words 
and actions—being thoroughly convinced 
there was no medium, but that every part 
of my life (not some only) must either be 
a sacrifice to God or mysclf.’ ”’ 


Tue Liverpool Pageant, commemorating 
the 700th anniversary of the grant of the 
first charter by King John, was celebrated 
last Saturday and the following days, and 
the celebration was further marked by 
special religious services on Sunday. We 
printed last week Mr. William Watson’s 
Commemorative Ode, and this week have 
the sermon preached by the Rev. J. Collins 
Odgers on Sunday morning in Ullet-road 
Church. 


On Sunday afternoon a united Thanks- 
giving Service was held in St. George’s 
Hall, attended by some five thousand 
people. The Lord Mayor went in state 
from the Town Hall, among those accom- 
panying him being Lord Derby (the Lord 
Lieutenant), Lord Stanley, Lord Lathom, 
the Bishop of Liverpool, Mr. A. Taylor, 
M.P., Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart., Sir Edward 
Russell, the Rector of Liverpool, and 


seven other Canons; and of ministers of 
other denominations, the Revs. J. H. 
Atkinson (Baptist), F. W. Nicholson (Con- 
gregational), J. Collins Odgers (Unitarian), 
and Major Cloud, of the Salvation Army. 
The Rector gave out the opening hymn, 
‘* O God, our help in ages past,’’ and the 
lesson was read by the Rev. A. Connell, 
Dr. John Watson’s successor at the Sefton 
Park Presbyterian Church. The service 
included a recital of the ‘‘ Apostles’ 
Creed’? and the singing of William 
Watson’s Ode. The Bishop of Liverpool 
(Dr. Chavasse) was the preacher, and after 
the sermon the Rev. F. W. Nicholson, 
of the Chadwick Mount Congregational 
Church, offered prayer. The Ze Deum 
was sung as the closing hymn, and the 
Bishop pronounced the Benediction. 

Tue Bishop’s text was Matthew vi. 33 : 
‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you,’’ and it was a fine 
sermon on civic greatness, showing where 
the city had failed in the past, in the 
matter especially of housing and sanitation, 
temperance and purity, how much had 
been done to grapple with the evils 
generated by that failure, and how much 
still remained to be done to make Liverpool 
the beautiful and noble city it ought to 
be. ‘* We have received a great inheri- 
tance,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ but it has 
brought with it responsibilities and prob- 
lems which may well tax the resources of 
the wisest, strongest, and most wealthy 
municipality. In the last half of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth Liverpool made enormous 
strides in material prosperity; but her 
wealth was confined to a few, and, with 
some noble exceptions, her rich men were 
too much absorbed in the making or keeping 
of money to care for the masses of their 
fellow-townsmen herded together in insani- 
tary dwellings at their very door. For 
there grew up in this hundred years a 
hideous and sordid Liverpool, in which the 
poor were housed without proper provision 
for air and light and sanitation, in great 
slum areas, which were the hotbeds of 
disease, and vice, and misery. With its 
terraced hills, with its noble estuary, and 
with the distant line of Welsh mountains 
fringing the western sky, a city of rare 
loveliness—spacious, clean, healthful, and 
stately—might have arisen, ‘ beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole land.’ 
But the opportunity was lost, and our 
municipality during the last fifty years has 
had to grapple with the problem which the 
preceding century left behind. And nobly 
has it done its work. It has swept away 
many acres of insanitary dwellings, and 
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has replaced them by new ones, at the 
cost of more than £1,000,000. It provided 
the city in 1868 with three such fine open 


spaces as Sefton Park, Newsham Park, 
and Stanley. Park, at a cost of £670,000. 
It has crowned. the addition of a long 
succession of open spaces purchased with 
public money, or given by generous citizens, 
by the gifts of Calderstones Park and the 
Roby Hall estate, the latter the recent 
freewill offering of one of its leading 
aldermen. It has widened its chief streets. 
It has provided its people, once most 
inadequately supplied, with water unsur- 
passed for purity and abundance, and in a 
thousand ways it has striven, and is still 
striving, to beautify and to improve the 
twenty-six square miles over which its 
houses are stretched. And yet in his last 
report our Medical Officer of Health, whilst 
able to speak of a steady and remarkable 
improvement during the last twenty-five 
years, has still to tell us that the death 
rate of Liverpool is 20:2 per 1,000, and is 
greater than any town in the United 
Kingdom, except Dublin and Middles- 
brough. The health and happiness of a 
people are some of the greatest assets of 
the nation, and Liverpool, which is regarded 
as one of the mest progressive of cities, will 
not stay her hand, and her citizens will 
not grudge the enormous cost, until 
sanitary dwellings, bright and clean and 
commodious, are brought within the reach 
of the very poorest.’* Then followed a 
passage on the evils of intemperance, and 
the sermon dwelt in conclusion upon the 
need for more direct religious consecration, 
to secure the complete triumph of philan- 
thropy and the building of the ideal city. 


Tue Roman Catholics of Liverpool also 
joined in the commemoration, and on 


Sunday morning the Bishop (Dr. White- }- 


side) celebrated High Mass in the pro- 
cathedral. A sermon was preached by the 
Rev. James Hughes from the text Rev. 
xxi. 15: ‘‘ And the angel which spake with 
me had a measure of a rod of gold to 
measure the city and the gates thereof and 
the walls.’* ‘‘ With a rod of gold,’” he 
said, ‘* with a standard too noble to dwell 
on mere numbers or vulgar wealth, we 
measure how our city grows in the wiser 
minds and nobler souls of her people, how 
from her gates goes forth her influence for 
good, and how round her sons arises a wall 
to keep out evil thoughts and low desires.”’ 
He then pictured the historic growth of the 
city, and did not gloss over the matter of 
the slave trade. ‘‘ Theslave trade brought 
wealth and growth to Liverpool. In ten 
years Liverpool traders received fifteen 
million pounds, or an average of £50 for 
each of 300,000 negroes carried on their 
ships into bondage worse than death, 
With shame and regret we have to confess 
in the eyes of the world, that our prosperity 
was won not by honour, nor by justice, 
but by an infamous trade. The population 
grew from 5,000 in 1690 to 300,000 in 
1837, and to-day we may reckon it, 
including Liverpool’s dormitory on the 
Cheshire side, as not less than 900,000 
souls. The number of Catholics, which 
was 8,000 in 1787, was over 90,000 in 1837, 
and is now, including Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire suburbs, 200,000. For a time, 
during the Irish famine of 1847, there were 
400,000 Catholics herded together in the 
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slums of the city, and when fever raged 
amongst them, out of twenty priests in 
the town, eleven, like their Master, proved 
their love by laying down their lives for 
their sheep. The great bulk of the poor 
immigrants gradually found employment in 
the busy towns of Lancashire and York- 
shire and Scotland, but a number remained 
to help in building up the greatness of 


Liverpool.’ 


Aut honour to the priests who so laid 
down their lives in that time of grievous 
For us also it is a memory which we 
shall not willingly let die, that the first 
minister of our Liverpool Domestic Mission, 


trial. 


the Rev. John Johns, author of the hymn, 


‘* Come, kingdom of our God,’’ also fell as 
a martyr in that same cause. Indeed, in 


that compassionate ministry, it was while 
he and one of the Catholic priests were 
moving the body of a victim whom no one 


else would touch that they took the fever 


from which they both died. 


Par} 
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On Wednesday the Rev. H. S. Perris 
gave a lecture at the Free Church Sum- 
mer School at Cambridge on “ The Cult 
of Peace.” He said the title was bor- 
rowed from some words used by the 
President of The Hague Congress, M. de 
Nelidoff, at the laying of the foundation 
stone of Mr. Carnegie’s “ Palace of Peace’’ 
last week. Pointing out the strenuous 
efforts of those who, acting upon the 
prejudices and vested interests of the 
military party, were pushing a “Cult of 
the Rifle,’ Mr. Perris advocated the 
formation of a great Peace Education 
League, to safeguard the young from 
militarist propaganda, and to inculcate 
true principles of international friendship 
and co-operation. 


TxE Baptist ministry, which is attaining 
a high level of culture, is reaping the 
inevitable reward—a_ broader outlook. 
Recently the Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke 
delivered to the London Baptist Associa- 
tion an address which did honour to his 
denomination no less than to himself. His 
subject was ‘‘ The Attitude of Christ to 
the Old Testament.’’ He showed that 
Jesus found in the Old Testament material 
for both devotion and conduct. Jesus 
drew freely from the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Hagiographa—his favourite book 
being Deuteronomy. With regard to the 
ethical rules he found there, he did not 
hesitate to limit or to widen their applica- 
tion, or even, in some instances, to repeal 
them. Mr. Rushbrooke quoted approv- 
ingly Professor George Adam Smith’s 
dictum, ‘‘ While we look to Christ as the 
chief authority for our Old Testament, we 
must never forget that he was also its first 
eritic.”” Hence the value which Christ 
gave to the Old Testament legitimatises 
its inclusion in the Christian Scriptures, 
whilst, on the same ground, it is not to be 
regarded as of equal worth throughout. 
‘* Apart from the facts that different types 
of teaching are found in it, that the age- 
long opposition of priestly and. prophetic 
views of religion is often thrust upon us, 
and that Jesus clearly stands in the line 
of the prophets, it should suffice to remem- 
ber that he set aside large portions of its 
contents. Loyalty to his authority de- 


mands the admission of the Old Testament, 
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but the same loyalty determines the p 
and value which his followers must a 
to it. In using it, we are to discrimin: 
as he did, seeking the aid of his spirit to. 
lead us into all the truth.’ 


THE motto which the President of the — 
Wesleyan Conference gave to his brother — 
ministers the other day—‘‘ A Revival o 


Evangelistic Preaching in every Pulpit’? 


—should be interpreted in the light of the — tg 
address to which it served as a moral. 
Then it will appear not as an appeal for 


the resuscitation of obsolete phrases or 
obsolescent doctrines. In the words of a 
well-known hymn of Charles Wesley, he 


reminded his hearers that they were ‘‘ to Le : 


serve the present age,’’ and that in order 
to serve the age they must understand 
it. ‘* We shall never get back our sway | 


over the masses until we have recovered 
the art of divining and meeting the needs 


of the people of England.’’. A just and 
healthful presentation was given of John _ 
Wesley’s piety. While always insisting on 
holiness, said the President, he never made 
any claim to spiritual and moral. dis- 
tinction; ‘‘ he was so busy helping other 
people that he had not time to waste upon 
his own needs; he was alert and bright 
and cheerful, and laid him down at last in 
the accustomed light of the presence of the 
Lord.’® True and timely; worthy of 
consideration by others than Methodists. 
It may be that Wesley did not exactly do 
his day’s work ‘‘ with perfect unconscious- 
ness of its value,’ but difficulty never 
alarmed him, and success never made him 
giddy. His example will be worth refer- 
ence for many years yet to come. : 


Tue Fernley Lecture this year was 
delivered by the President of the Con- 
ference, the Rev. John 8. Simon. His 
subject was ‘‘ The Revival of Religion in 
England in the Eighteenth Century.’® A 
notice of this will appear later. It is_ 
curious to note that Mr. Simon denounces 
the expression ‘‘ our Mother Church ’’ 
applied to the Church of England as a_ 
mischievous and _ gratuitous mistake. 
‘* The Methodist societies as organisations 
were never within the Church of England.’* 
The emphasis given to this fact marks a 
certain development along a line upon 
which the Wesleyans move but slowly. 


A Brier sketch of the history of Bible 
Christian Methodism in Portsmouth, where _ 
the Conference has just been held, contains 
the following curious items :— 


‘* The history of the cause at Southsea eS 


ig even more interesting. One of the 


role, 


friends, named Mr. Gibbs, a convincing and 


zealous preacher, was arrested and im- 
prisoned for preaching in the open air 
without a licence. He was confined in 
Winchester County Goal. The conviction 
was quashed, he was released, and was 
awarded £60 as compensation for false 
imprisonment. Part of the money was 
used to erect a small chapel in Little — 
Southsea-street. In that little and obscure 

place the cause was maintained for twenty _ 
years, without any appreciable headway. — 
In the little house lived the preacher on _ 


his modest £12 per annum (!), and here 


Lord. Chief Justice Way, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Australia, first saw the light.’’ 


\ 
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Mr. Jonn Burns made an interesting 
speech on Monday to the Housing Congress 
in Caxton Hall. He dwelt upon the 
““ urbanisation ’’ of the people, and their 
“* devitalisation’’ in the process, unless 
that movement were wisely regulated. He 
quoted the statistics of overcrowding, in 
which the city of Glasgow has a terrible 


pre-eminence, half the population living at 


the rate of two or more persons to a room. 


But he spoke with greatest feeling of the 


condition of the unskilled urban labourer. 
“Where casual labour was endemic, 
poverty was epidemic, and the slum, dirt, 
and squalor existed.’ 


class, and improving both their education 
and conditions of labour. 
ing large sums on criminals and lunatics, 


and must consider the claims of these 
Speaking of lodging-houses for 
young single men, Mr. Burns considered 
that London was sufficiently supplied. He 


others. 


did not favour them; with their absence 


of women and children they were at best 
He 


promised a Housing Bill next: year, saying 


a very poor substitute for the home. 


he had deferred the measure because he 
felt that it was of prior importance to 
prepare, as far as the Government was 
able, for a return to the land. 


ty his presidential address Alderman 
Thompson compared their labours with 
those of the Peace Congress, declaring that 
if war had slain its thousands, the slums 
had slain their tens of thousands. Just as 
the land was at the bottom of the house, 


go the land question was at the bottom of 


the housing question. He advocated muni- 
cipal land purchase on a large scale, but 


pointed out that the great hope for the 


future lay in reversing the present stream 
of population, and getting room and air- 
“space by re-planting the people upon 
cheaper land. 


FourtHer evidence taken before Sir 
Thomas Whittaker’s Committee on Home 
Work has shown the very high profits 
made upon sweated tailoring. Being a 
season trade, hours were, in busy periods, 
practically unlimited. Mr. Herbert Evans, 
one of the factory inspectors examined, 
considered that it should be made illegal 
for workshops to be open more than six 
days a week. He also favoured the 
appointment of a Wages Board, and some 
system of licensing which would restrict 
the number and control the sanitary 
conditions of workshops. Mr. Askwith, 
counsel for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings, also favoured 
a Wages Board. 


Tue Bishop of Birmingham proposes to 
establish a Diocesan Social Service Council, 
representative of the different classes of 
the community, for the study of social 
problems from a religious point of view, 
and the promotion of social service as a 
Christian duty. He hopes that the council 
will co-operate with representatives of 
other religious bodies and men of good-will 
generally. As he suggests, it would be a 
great matter to have the Church thus 
definitely committed to the position that 


it ought to contribute to the solution of 


social problems. 


Reformers ought 
to concentrate on raising the wages of this 


We were spend- 


The Tribune has carried out a scheme, 
novel as a newspaper enterprise, for bright- 
ening the lives and homes of poor children by 
encouraging window-gardening. Some 210 
window-boxes with suitable plants were 
distributed in the slums of Chelsea at 
houses where there were children, at a cost 
of £59 2s. 1d., including the provision of a 
motor-car to carry the. gifts and attract 
the attention of the children. The children 
who take care of their gifts are to receive 
medals. Our domestic missions are, 
happily, not strangers to this kind of 
enterprise for encouraging window-garden- 
ing, minus the motor-car and the advertise- 
ment; but they will welcome, no doubt, 
any newspaper competition of this kind— 
the more the better. The Tribune says 
that ‘‘ this journey in a motor-car had a 
more serious purpose than the prize- 
competition for children, and on its way 
investigations were made into certain 
conditions of life in back streets.’? These 
are to be discussed in due course in its 
columns; but one wonders what kind of 
adequate and reliable investigation of slum 
life can possibly be made with a motor-car. 


' In his inaugural address before the 
International Congress on School Hygiene, 
the president, Sir Lauder Brunton, criticised 
modern educational methods as one-sided. 
““ Instead of drawing out and developing 
in every child all its possible powers of 
body and of mind—so that in its life it shall 
do the very best of which its nature is 
capable—education has degenerated into a 
system of cramming and cultivating one 
or two faculties of the mind, and especially 
that of memory, to the injury of others, 
while the condition of the body as the 
servant of the mind has, to a certain 
extent, been lost sight of in this country.”’ 
He urged the necessity of medical inspec- 
tion of all scholars, and spoke of the value 
of open-air schools. Dealing with physical 
training, he alluded to the importance of 
its being associated with pleasure—‘‘ one 
of the most useful stimulants to the 
circulation and nutrition both of children 
and of grown-up: people.’? This applied 
also to other training. It was cruel to 
compel a child to hem a square of cotton, 
but any little girl would delight in making 
clothes for her doll. Lord Crewe, who 
welcomed the delegates on behalf both of 
the King and of the Government, urged 
that, apart from proper physical care, mere 
intellectual training might produce more 
harm than good to defective children. It 
had been said—and he would not attempt 
to qualify the statement—that the amount 
of human misery caused: by defective teeth 
in schools was not less than that caused by 
an average wal. 


Wuen we consider what are the ideal 
surroundings of childhood, we naturally 
call up as one of the most charming and 
fitting pictures the 

** Child amid the flowers at play ”’ 
and in this summer holiday season fow 
ways of spending money and thought are 
more profitable than in sending the town 
children for a real country holiday. Yet 
the havoc made by the children, and 
sometimes their elders also, among the 
flowers is not lovely or charming in reality 
when, after their incursions, we find the 
lanes littered with blossoms and branches, 


cast away by the hand that lately gathered 
them. Will not those who have charge of 
children and their outings, or other excur- 
sion parties, add to their many duties that 
of trying to prevent wanton destruction of 
beauty? Itis bad for the country; it is 
worse for the destroyer to cultivate the 
grasping, greedy habit—‘‘ Here is some- 
thing beautiful; let me seize it and make 
it mine only, even though I have no use 
for it, and it will fade in my hands!’* We 
would not deny the child the pleasure of 
taking home a few flowers; but gathering 
carelessly and for waste should be carefully 
repressed—as selfish, destructive, wasteful, 
immoral. Moreover, as certain writers 
have pointed out in the Syectator and 
elsewhere, childish hands have recently 
exterminated, or nearly so, some rare and 
beautiful plants in our land. 


THE vexed question as_to whether a 
minister in making his income-tax return 
is entitled to a deduction for the rent of a 
study, as an exclusive and additional 
requisite for professional duties, is again 
to the front. Hitherto, ministers have 
been at the mercy of the surveyors of 
taxes in their respective districts, some 
of whom have allowed, whilst others have 
refused, the deduction. In consequence 
of this uncertainty, many ministers have 
refrained from making the claim, especially 
since a test case, brought by the Dissenting 
Deputies before the Income Tax Com- 
missioners some two years ago, was decided 
against the claimant. But Mr. Alfred J. 
Shepheard, the secretary to the Dissenting 
Deputies, now announces that ‘‘ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has consented 
to the insertion of a clause in the Money 
Bill providing that a sum not exceeding 
one-eighth of the rent of a manor or other 
house, occupied by a minister, may be 
deducted from the assessment on the 
minister for ministerial income.’’ 


Tue individualism he would encourage, 
says Mr, A. C. Benson, in his essay on 
‘* Contentment ’’ in the August Cornhill, 
is ‘‘the individualism of the man who 
realises that the hope of the race depends 
upon the quality of life, upon the number 
of people who live quiet, active, gentle, 
kindly, faithful lives, enjoying their work, 
and turning for recreation to the nobler 
and simpler sources of pleasure—the love 
of nature, poetry, literature, and art. Of 
course, the difficulty is that we do not, 
most of us, find our pleasures in these 
latter things, but in the excitement and 
amusement of social hfe. I mournfully 
admit it, and I quite see the uselessness of 
trying to bring pleasures within the reach 
of people when they have no taste for 
them ; but an increasing number of people 
do care for such things, and there are still 
more who would care for them if only they 
could be introduced to them at an 
impressionable age.”’ 


Ego et Rex meus. It is said that at an 
Oddfellows’ dinner at Prestbury, near 
Cheltenham, the vicar of the parish, asked 
to propose the health of the King, refused 
to do so. He said it should be “‘ The 
Church and the King,’’ as it had been at 
that gathering for many years. He inti- 
mated his withdrawal from the society, 
and left the meeting ! 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

TuHEOoLOGicAL publishing is not very 
brisk just now, but some volumes have 
appeared recently which should not be 
overlooked. Chief among them i is Harneck’s 
**Tuke the Physician,’? which was re- 
viewed in these columns some time ago. 
It comes to us now in an excellent English 
translation. A good deal of the discussion is 
occupied with minute linguistic arguments, 
dear to the heart of the scholar ; but there 
are also many luminous passages of his- 
torical and literary appreciation, which set 
several old problems in a_ new light. 
Another small volume, important beyond 
the limits of its size, is ‘‘ New Light on the 
New Testament, from records of the 
Greco-Roman Period,’? by Adolf Deiss- 


mann. It is translated by Mr. Lionel 


Gasquet has written admirably on ‘‘ English 
Monastic Life’’ and ‘‘ Parish Life in 
Medizval England,” and we would fain hope 
that some of our readers have sufficient 
interest in architecture and the ritual of 
religious life, with which it is associated so 
closely, to find these two volumes most 
companionable on a holiday. For lovers of 
architecture we may also recommend 
‘‘ ssentials in Architecture,’ by John 
Belcher, A.R.A., with its series of well- 
chosen plates, which really illustrate and 
do not merely adorn. 
* 


ungainly word. If you go to the Englis y 
Lakes you will be wise to take Wordsworth 
in your wallet or your memory. If you © 
turn your steps towards the Lizard and — 
Kynance Cove you are not likely to regret _ 
the choice of Cornish Ballads and other — 
Poems, by R. 8. Hawker, as a boon com- — 
panion. And if it is your singular good — 
fortune to retire from the madding crowd 
to the romantic solitudes of the lens of aaa 
Antrim it is the Songs of Moira O'Neill, _ 
‘* written by a Glenswoman in the dialect 
of the glens, and chiefly for the pleasure of 
other Glens-people,’’ which will bring you ¥ 
close to the heart of the country and inter- 
pret to you, as only the language of poetry 
can do, the Irishman’s passion for the 
land of his desire : 4 
‘* The people that’s in England is richer 


* * 


The Shelburne Essays, by Paul Elmer 
More, are winning a discriminating public of 
their own on this side of the Atlantic. 
The fourth series has just reached us. It 
ranges over a variety of themes—Fanny 


R. M. Strachan, and published by Messrs. | Burney, George Herbert, Benjamin Frank-| nor the Jews, % 
T. & T. Clark for the modest sum of 3s. lin, Charles Lamb, Walt Whitman, William | There’s not the smallest young gossoon . 
* * * Blake and others. What strikes us first but thravels in his shoes ! oe 


of all about Mr. More’s writing is that it is 
saturated in the love of good literature, 
and guided by an intimate love of the 
best. There is nothing startling about it. 
It does not run riot in the strange land of 
paradox like Mr. Chesterton, and it has 
none of the violent individuality of Henley ; 
but it is full of sound thought and unusual 
delicacy of perception, and it leaves the 
distinct impression on the mind that it is 
that most rare thing—real criticism, which 
has been forged in intimate contact with 
the work criticised. Underlying it, rather 
implied than thrust upon the reader’s at- 
tention, are certain principles of judgment, 


I'd give the pipe between me teeth to see a 
barefoot child, 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the low south wind.”’ 
a Penk eaOk 
Of many songs of exquisite tenderness 
in this cherished volume, fit to bring the 
tears into our eyes for very loveliness and 
longing, none excels this one in a quality 
of almost piercing simplicity : 
‘* T mind the day I’d wish I was a say-gull 
flyin’ far, 
For then I’d fly an’ find you in the West ; 
An’ Id wish I was a little rose as sweet as 
roses are, 
For then you'd, maybe wear it on your 


~ The Book of Job is inexhaustible in its 
appeal to all lovers of great poetry and un- 
solved problems. It also lends itself to the 
cunning artifice of the maker of beautiful 
books. Two-fine editions of it have appealed 
to us lately as competitors for our favour. 
The first is in the Wellwood series of beauti- 
ful books. It has the advantage of hand- 
made paper and excellent printing, and a 
piquant and stimulating introduction by 
Mr. Chesterton. The other, almost equally 
attractive in its format, is issued from the 
Bodley Head, with the title ‘‘ The 
Heresy of Job,’’ and an introduction by 
Mr. Francis Coutts. It contains, also, 


Blake’s weird and powerful illustrations, which are staple enough to resist the wiles breast, 

in exact photographic facsimile of the of fancy or the assaults of popular clamour. Achray ! 

original plates. Where both editions are | We ate not aware that Mr. More has tried} You'd maybe take an’ wear it on your 
so attractive the best solution is to possess | ® longer flight than the occasional essay, breast. ' 


but in this most difficult form of literary 
art he has few contemporary rivals. 
$e oe 

We confess to being of the obstinate 
opinion that good people should read poetry 
on their holidays. Whether they should 
exercise their virtue by browsing on the old 
favourites, or make predatory excursions 
into pastures new, is a point upon which 
we should not venture to dogmatise. 
Between the man who travels with the 
Oxford Keats or his well-thumbed Selec- 
tions from Browning in his pocket and the 
devotee of ‘‘The Open Road’’ we are 
content to renounce arbitration. For the 
man of the anthology in search of a new 


both. 


‘*T’d wish I could be living near, to love 
you day an’ night, 
To let no throuble touch you or annoy ; 
I’d wish I could be dyin’ here to raise a 
spirit light, 
If Them above ’ud let me bring you joy, 
Achray ! 
If Them above ’ud let me win you joy. é 
‘* And now I wish no wishes, or ever fall 
a tear, 
Nor take a thought beyont the way Pm 
led : a 
I mind the day that’s over-by, an’ bless the 3 
day that’s here, Rin 
There be to come a day when we'll be ; 


* * * 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 
have just issued a new volume by the 
Bishop of Gloucester. It is called ‘“ The 
Old Testament in the New,’’ and will be 
found to break fresh ground in an inter- 
esting way in its attempt to rescue many 
New Testament phrases and conceptions 
from theological tradition, and to rein- 
terpret them in the light of Old Testament 
teaching. Among Roman Catholic books 
of special interest we may mention 
** Through Scylla and Charybdis, or the 
Old Theology and the New,’’ by the Rev. 
George Tyrrell, and ‘‘ The Legends of the 


Saints, an introduction to Hagiography,’’ | pleasure this summer there is ‘*‘ The Pocket dead, : 
by the Bollardist Father H. Delchaye, a | Book of Poems and Songs forthe Open Air,’’ : Achray ! ee 
scholarly study of absorbing interest, | compiled by Edward Thomas, though we A longer, lighter day when we’ll be ei 
which many readers will still prefer in the | should like it all the better if there were dead.”” e 
original French. Both these books deserve | less suspicion of wilful imitation of the] Do lovers of poetry need any further 


introduction to ‘‘ Songs of the Glens of 
Antrim ’’ ? It is all compact of this fine 
gold of beauty and sorrow, and the native — 
beauty of the heart. If it has no appeal 
for you you will be wise to leave it unread; 
but you must renounceatthesametimethe 
belief that you can ever understand that = 
strange and beautiful creation of sunshine 
and storm, the character of the Irish 
peasantry, where the spirit of poetry in its 
flight from great cities has found both — 
sanctuary and home. W.-H: 


afore-mentioned favourite in the appear- 
ance of the book. ‘For all lovers of English 
verse Mr. Bullen has provided a fresh delight 
in the volume of Harly English Lyrics, 
Amorous, Dwine, Moral, and Trivia’, 
edited by E. K. Chambers and F. Sidewick. 
This includes a long and interesting essay 
by Mr. Chambers on ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Medieval Lyric,’? which some of the judi- 
cious may prefer to postpone to the winter 
fireside, while they wander for the present 
fancy-free to the hilt of these lyrical 
measures. 


much fuller criticism than can be given to 
them in this column. 
* * x 

The recent death of Mr. J. Romilly 
Alien has called attention to his excellent 
work as an archeologist, and especially 
to his two chief books, ‘‘ The Monumental 
History of the Early British Church ”’ 
and ‘‘ Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times.’’ The latter, which is admirably 
illustrated, forms one of Messrs. Methuen’s 
“* Antiquaries’ Books.’’ It is a series 
which fills a distinct gap in popular literature 
and at this season of the year some of its 
volumes should not be left idle on the 
shelf. Mr. Macklin’s ‘‘ Brasses’’ is the 
latest addition, but this caters for a rather 
special and particular taste. Abbot 


*K * * 


WueEn one thinks of all one might have © 

But there is one determining factor in our | done, and all one ought to have done, — 
choice of summer poetry which we must | there seems to be no time left to think of 
not omit. We may call it the topo-| wrongs we have received or benefits we 
graphical factor, with apologies for the | have missed.—Jowctt. Zs 
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‘* Ox for five minutes of Martineau, or 
even of Dale,’’ might well be the cry of 
those who have seen confusion worse con- 
founded by the tangled ideas of the New 
-Theology, and the further twisting that is 
now going on. Orthodoxy, it is plain, can- 
not answer Mr. Campbell, except by enter- 
ing upon all sorts of new constructions 
that are forcign to its strongest and best 
traditions. For it is now evident that 
when you loosen any of the main joints of 
the orthodox scheme, the whole fabric 
begins to dislocate. And the consequence 
is that the apologists themselves are found 
to be at variance among themselves. Tor 
-while one writer thinks it better to weaken 
on the Virgin Birth, another chooses Eternal 
Punishment for the subject of concessions, 
and so the serried phalanx is_ broken. 
We see this even in the volume ‘‘ The 
Old Faith and the New Theology,’’? which 
represents the ponderous, dignified, un- 
progressive Nonconformity, which scarcely 
feels itself called upon to argue the ques- 
tion, because it is conscious of a great 
mass of undisturbed conservatism behind 
it. With the exception of Dr. Forsyth’s 
essay on ‘* Immanence and Incarnation,”’ 
which is spirited and full of suggestive 
points, we have here the heavy brigade 
which just plods on with its old re-itera- 
tions. As to Biblical discrepancies, the 
Rey. Dr. Aubrey tells us that ‘* apparent 
inconsistencies vanish on inspection, and 
their existence shows that there could 
have been no collusion.’* Yet even here 
the disturbance is approaching. Dr. 
Barrett writes on the Virgin Birth that 
he cannot understand how any one can 
‘* reconcile the pre-existence of our Lord 
with a purely human parentage, unless 
they adopt some modification of the ancient 
Gnostic heresy that in some way, after 
Christ’s birth, the Spirit of God descended 
upon Him, and made Him the son of God.”’ 
But Dr. Barrett’s foes are those of his own 
household, for in the same volume Dr. 
Goodrich (p. 22) writes ‘‘ How became 
He incarnate ? Whether or not by virgin- 
birth may be left as an open question,”’ 
and Dr. Adeney says, ‘‘ the historic 
churches have departed *’ from apostolical 
example in accentuating it as the basis of 
faith in the Incarnation. Still another 
phase of disconcerted orthodoxy, trying 
to speak in the full-voiced tones of ancient 
certainty, is to be found in Mr. Harold 
EK. Brierley’s little book. Here every- 
thing is terse, vigorous, and popular. 
No one could desire a more violent on- 
slaught upon Eternal Punishment than 
is to be read here, and (what is specially 
grateful to one who desires that liberalism 
shall not lose the saving salt of the old 
truths) the moral point of ‘‘ hell’? is not 
blunted in the interests of mere rational- 
istic indifferentism. On the other hand, 
while Mr. Brierley is quite opposed to Mr. 
Campbell’s system as a whole, he does not 
show any power of supplying an alterna- 
tive re-construction. This is, at least, 
attempted, in outline by Mr. Walker. 


* «What about the New Theology?” 
L. Walker. (T. & T. Clark. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Do we need a New Theology?” By H. E. 
Brierley. (Jas. Clarke. 1s. 6d. net.) 

“The Old Faith and the New Theology.” By 
various writers. Edited by C. H. Vine. (Sampson 
Low. 4s. 6d. net.) Pe oe 
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‘‘What about the New Theo'ogy ?’’ showsa 
stronger grasp upon philosophical positions 
than Mr. Campbell’s, as well as more 
sobriety of judgment, although also less 
fertility of invention. Like most present- 
day apologists, Mr. Walker has his own 
favourite heresies. He holds that the 
‘* death ’’ which Jesus died was not merely 
** bodily dissolution,’’ physical death, but 
entire separation from God, entire loss of 
communion with his Father, ‘‘ if only for 
a moment’’ (p. 147). He also leaves 
the Virgin birth an open question’; and, 
even if it is accepted, it is not the ‘‘ in- 
carnation of a pre-existent Divine Being 
ag is commonly supposed,’’ but of ‘‘ an 
entirely new being’? in whom the Incar- 
nation would gradually take place as Jesus 
‘‘ grew in grace’? (pp. 69-70). His 
Trinity is a modal Trinity, and is scarcely 
more orthodox than that of Mr. Campbell. 
Immanence, again, is explained by him 
in a totally different way from that recog- 
nised in theology. ‘‘ There may be 
immanence without personal presence,’’ 
as a man’s thought may be immanent 
in a machine or life in an organism. 
‘“*'There was not a personal God dwelling 
in the original fire-mist.’? ‘‘In man, 
till we come to Christ, Gcd was not per- 
sonally im the world.’’ All this is very 
interesting, but it relinquishes all that 
the modern religious mind has gained 
through the accepted meaning of ‘‘ im- 
manence.’’ In trying to overcome the 
difficulties created by Mr. Campbell’s 
theosophising, it burkes the questions he 
has so valiantly—so _light-heartedly— 
faced. 

It looks, then, as if we must expect, for 
& period, a pouring deluge of these new 
** constructions,’? mixed more or _ less 
with pseudo-scientific analogies and stray 
suggestions from Buddhism and modern 
monisms, 1n the fashion set by Mr. Camp- 
bell himself. And amidst all the welter 
and the vagary of it, one clear, solid fact 
emerges :—That these men, New and 
newer, fail or succeed just in so far as they 
are aiming at re-constructing a set of 
given ideas, or at re-interpreting an 
experience. You cannot, in the’ strict 
sense of the word, re-interpret a set of 
ideas or doctrines except in the way 
of text-book ‘‘ explanation.*? Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Campbell and the rest do not 
distinguish between these two aims. 
Really, they are anxious, at the bottom 
of their. good hearts, only to re-interpret 
the great Christian facts of life and experi- 
ence. Let them, therefore, begin with 
the facts and the experience, and not with 
the doctrines or ideas. Why should they 
spend so much time on the impossible 
task of showing that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, for example, can be deduced from 
our innate ideas of the world and God ? 
All such explanations are what has been 
called (in no offensive sense) ‘‘ a put-up 
job.’? The idea of the Trinity did not 
arise in this way. It arose from the 
intellectual need of explaining the amazing, 
overwhelming fact of Christ; and to the 
intellect of several centuries this explana- 
tion seemed satisfactory. But, in our day, 
these men are trying to explain, not the 
fact of Christ and his relation to God; 
they are trying to explain the Trinitarian 
explanation of this, and make it satis- 
factory to the modern intellect—and that 


is quite different a matter. Mr. Campbell 
has gone wrong just here where we might 
have expected him to go right. Mr. 
Walker, for example, is quite right when 
he urges, as the head and front of Mr. 
Campbell’s offending; that his New 
Theology everywhere tends to fall back 
upon unethical conceptions—whether of 
God, or Sin, or Atonement. It cannot 
be too much emphasised that what we 
have to do with, is not the manipulation 
of general conceptions about human 
nature, the cosmos, or ‘‘unity and 
diversity.’’ We have to do with a great 
special achievement of human good 
already won, and a great hope for its 
future. How to understand, how to set 
forth, this astounding realty? You can 
water it down to mere natural law; you 
can represent even love unethically, as 
the mere centripetal tribal instinct of 
animals. But all this playful, quasi- 
scientific theology does not come within 
a thousand miles of the modern man’s 
need of religious re-interpretation. Here, 
of course, we touch upon the vice of all 
the theologies. If our own churches had 
been less concerned to remain rigidly 
within certain limited philosophies of their 
own, and mo-e concerned to explain the 
fact of Travers Madge, we might have 
made history. And if Mr. Campbell had 
started with the fact that God is a great 
reality in human lives rather than a con- 
ception to be hammered and modelled, 
and sim a horror rather than a phenomenon, 
and Christ a necessity, even to thinkers 
who will reject his Platonic machinery of 
archetypal Ideas, he might have helped 
us; as Mr. Lofthouse’s book ‘* Ethics 
and Atonement’? has to some extent 
helped. The trouble begins when, in 
your task of interpretation, you wander 
off by the veriest hair’s-breadth from 
your sensitive contact with spiritual fact; 
and it makes matters no better that your 
subsequent ‘‘ constructions ’’ should be 
agreeable to Haeckel rather than to Paley. 
Begin with the great ultimate fact God, 
and see how far that will carry you before 
you add other complicating ideas—such 
ag the eternal Christ, the infinite and finite 
modes of Deity—entities which Mr. Camp- 
bell so dexterously evolves. No doubt 
tremendous problems will arise even then. 
How does God enter into man’s experience ? 
How does God save man? How much 
of human history is to be put down to 
divine action? Great problems for any 
theology, as St. Augustine knew. Now 
it will be found that these are exactly the 
same problems which the theologians 
(and Mr. Campbell among them) have 
been most anxious to solve tn respect to 
Christ. How did God dwell in him ? 
In what sense was his spirit ‘‘ at one *’ 
with God? And the New Theology 
doctrine of Immanence is brought in to 
solve them. But the whole performance 
is seen to be nugatory when we reflect 
that even if these questions were satis- 
factorily cleared up about Christ, they 
break out again when we come to consider 
ourselves. Of what use are Mr. Campbell’s 
explanations, seeing that, whatever may 
be the case with Christ, they do not touch 
the mystery I find in myself—the way in 
which God and Man are together in me ? 
Do I not know it? Alas, as to one part 
of the fact, how can I ever forget it ? 
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with the city of 1907, is unsparing 
condemnation of the decadence of i 
present art, in which it is only cley 
caricatute that flourishes, and notes — 
conclusion how little outward result 
disestablishment of the Church has had. 
‘*Peonage in the United States,’ by 
Mary Church Terrell, describes the terrible 
inhumanity of the system of farming ou 
gangs of convicts in the Southern States. 
and the persistence of incredible cruelti 
in spite of the law. In happy contrast 
to this dark picture is the account, by the 
Hon. Maude Stanley, of ‘‘ Working-Girls’ 
Clubs in Italy,’’ in which ladies of position 
have of late years taken a keen personal 
interest, while the Queen herself has 
extended to them her warm and sym- — 
pathetic patronage. ; 


self-control in a country lane in June. 
When a teacher touches her class with a 
beautiful song, picture, or poem, with the 
history of our planet and other planets 
and all the natural lore of the world, she 
is giving religious teaching. If she turns 
the instinct of destruction into one of 
creation, if she helps a self-centred child to 
make himself useful by preparing the 
accessories for the next lesson, if she 
teaches her pupils to respect persons and 
property—all this is part of religion. 
Above all, the imagination, the emotions, 
and the sense of reverence for beauty— 
anything which awakens these qualities 
must be religious teaching, for are they not 
the roads leading to love, which is God ? 
And all these things are taught not by 
words, but by doing—by action. They are 
not taught one day and left out of the next 
day’s plan; they are not taught by one 
special kind of action, but by constant 
repetition under all the different forms 
which are supplied by the natural activities 
of a sane and happy life in the school or 
home.”’ 


In this number Professor James Orr 
writes on ‘‘ The Problem of the Old 
Testament ’’ in reply to Professor Peake, 
and Miss Edith Sellers has a painfully 
interesting article on ‘‘ Poor Relief in the 
Balkans,’’ bringing out in a striking 
manner the contrast between the self- 
reliant heroism of the Montenegrins and 
the very different condition of the people 
of Servia. The fine work done by the 
Queen of Roumania is also described. 
There is also a brief article by Miss EH. M. 
Caillard on ‘‘ The Divine Man,’’ which is 
not explicit enough to be very helpful. 
What is required is a more careful analysis 
of the actual meaning of Divine Incarna- 
tion, and the manner in which the con- 
|viction of the Divine Presence in our life 
is brought home to men. The starting- 
point must be the religious experience of 
our life as it is now, and not the assump- 
tions of ecclesiastical dogma. 


In The Nineteenth Century and After Sir 
Robert Giffen writes on ‘‘ English Com- 
merce in a Naval War,’’ and, having 
described in a forcible manner the disasters 
which must follow upon war, however 


For the deepest mystery is not (as these 
theologians suggest) that God can dwell 
in man. That is no doubt a mystery. 
But the mystery which the Christian 
religion came to enlighten is, that God 
and Man being together, they should be 
jound at variance; and how they may 
cease to be so. That is a greater mystery 
than the Person of Christ. And so, again, 
with ‘‘ Atonement.’’ It isa great divine- 
human fact. The orthodox had taken the 
human significance out of it. Mr. Camp- 
bell therefore replies by taking the 
suggestion of divine transcendence out of 
it, and reduces it to a manifestation of 
the social instinct. And yet the religious 
fact upon this matter is plain, direct, 
decisive. The great saving human fellow- 
ship is a fact; and so is the affiliation of 
it, ever since Christ came, to him as its 
natural organic Leader and Interpreter. 
And so ig the love of God, which acts 
through it. And so is sin, which it puts 
away. We want a Theology to set all this 
forth ; neither blinking facts, nor adding 
fancies. 


The Albany Review opens, as usual, with 
notes on current events, which are followed _ 
by an address by Mr. William Archer at 
the New York Peace Conference on ‘‘ A — 
Flag for Peace: A Plea for the United — 
States of Europe.’’ He quotes the de 
cription in Mr. H. G. Wells’ ‘‘ The Future 
in America ’’ of a scene witnessed in New 
York of a schoolful of Jewish children, 
some of whom had only been in America 
a month, singing ‘‘ God Bless Our Native 
Land ’’ to the accompaniment of a pleasant a 
flag-drill with the Stars and Stripes. As Ee 
the children were thus being imbued with = 
the spirit of patriotism, and learning to 
honour the national flag, so Mr. Archer 
urged that there should at once be raised 
a new flag for the United States of Europe, 
to rally all the friends of peace who believe 
in a union from which international enmity 
and jealousy has been driven out. It 
would stand for a noble sentiment which = 
could be infused into the young and i 
become at once the emblem of a great = 
ideal. Mr. Sidney Webb writes on . 
‘“Paupers and Old-Age Pensions,’’ and a 
Mr. Robert Lawson on ‘‘ The Civic Import aa 
of the Pageant,’’ giving the credit of its 4 
recent revival in this country to Mr. Louis 
Parker, who in 1905 showed what it could me 
accomplish in the Sherborne Pageant. 
This was followed by Warwick and Glaston- a. 
bury last year, and, in the present year, os 
Oxford, Bury St. Edmunds, St. Albans, = 


W. WHITAKER. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. - 


Tue August Coniemporary Review is 
marked No. 500. It opens with a paper 
by Sir Oliver Lodge read at the annual 
meeting of the Child-Study Association in | 
Birmingham on May 4. ‘‘ The Religious 
Education of Children’’ is the subject, 
and it contains some curious evidence as 
to children’s attitude towards the religious 
teaching they have received. | It is interest- 
ing to read this in connection with Pro- 
fessor Findlay’s Hubbert article to which 
we referred last week. In preparing his 
paper, Sir Oliver Lodge obtained the 
following notes from the present Principal 
of the Egbaston Kindergarten, as to what 
we should aim at in teaching little children. 
The notes are so admirable that we cannot 
refrain from reproducing them here :— 

‘* The religious education of little child- 
ren ought to have the attributes of In- 
directness and Continuousness. It should 
be Indirect—that is to say, not always 


Sah oe ae 4 ee! at ce eed Saab and now Liverpool. . % 
week, or on specified occasions only, but | 8°D°T® hed be Bean cine iti seen In the August Cornhill Mr. A. C. Benson e 
always, and in the simple acts of life. By must result, so er present con He to | has the second of his new series of articles, Be 
‘ religious education ’ I mean an effort on all great powers engaging in war. crore | ‘© At Large.’’? The subject is ‘‘ Content- x 
the part of the adult to form such habit | 977 rbd Coen ee ment,’’ and the essay is to some extent : 
of body and mind, and such aspirations of aErBEN, nlniOat be for 3s Apri ae he | 22 answer to the critics of his recent book, = 
soul as shall tend towards a clean heart delivered, there is Dee ale as eo ‘* Beside Still Waters.’? ‘‘ My aim,’’ he 3 
and the ultimate condition of a realisation | *86t¢ssor a6 well as to the attacked w N says, ‘* has been to show how it is possible 5 
of unity with the Divine Spirit of Good. hi, PRESS seiner "+ + “°lfor people living quiet and humdrum 4 
We. worship this Spirit—God—through eee base ss A ae aes PAY) | lives, without any opportunities of grati- *e 
His manifestations in Man, in Animals, at i ee with eae a saster. to fying ambition or for taking a leading part e 
and in Plants, and in the expression |%~* . 71818, Morcover, eine partareseaes, ke stage of the world, to make the - 

of international relationships. . . . ¥ 


most of simple conditions, and to live 

lives of dignity and joy. My own belief is” 
that what is commonly called success has 

an insidious power of poisoning the clear 

springs of life, because people who grow to 

depend upon the stimulus of success sink 

into dreariness and dulness when that 

stimulus is withdrawn. . . . I believe 

with all my heart that happiness depends 

upon strenuous energy, but I think that 
this energy ought to be expended upon 
work, and everyday life, and relations with 
others, and the accessible pleasures of 
literature and art.”’ 


(craftmanship) of man, which is (or ought 
to be) Art. Accordingly, a teacher of little 
children is teaching religion when she tries 
to form the elementary habits of cleanli- 
ness, order, punctuality, and courtesy. 
(These qualities are necessary 1f we wish 
to show love to our fellows.) She is 
teaching religion when she helps her 
children to make animals—wild or domestic 
—happy and responsive. She is teaching 
religion when she helps her children to 
take care of their gardens, plants, and 
. flowers, to leave beautiful things to grow 
in their own green world, and to exercise 


The great nations of the world are really 
interdependent, and a sudden change 
among them to a state of war would mean 
a condition infinitely worse than that of 
any civil war on record.”’ 


The Rector of Bermondsey writes on 
“*The Present Condition of the Evan- 
gelicals,’’ not despairing of a stronger 
future for his party in the Church; and the 
Medical Officer of Health for Portsmouth 
contributes a salutary article on ‘‘ Diseased 
Meat and Milk.’’ Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
contrasting the Paris he knew in 1851 
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MR. THOMAS GREENFIELD. 

By the death of Mr. Thos. Greenfield the 
Sunderland congregation has lost its oldest 
member. The deceased gentleman, who 
had been ailing for some considerable time, 
passed away on July 31 in his 81st year. 
He was connected with the Unitarian 
Church for upwards of sixty years, and was 
for many years a member of the Church 
Committee. His intimates knew him as 
a warm-hearted friend, with a rich fund of 
humour and possessed of a remarkably 

“brave spirit, and a great lover of books. 
Mr. Greenfield was widely known, and 
was much respected. His death will cause 

- much sincere sorrow. The interment took 
place on Sunday, August 4, at Sunderland 
Cemetery in the presence of a large number 
of relatives and friends. The service was 
conducted by his old friend, Mr. J. G. 
Stirling, who gave a very impressive 
address. 
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‘CAST THY BURDEN. 


Cast thy burden, heart of mine, 
On the might of Love Divine ; 
Heart of man would freely bless, 
Will the heart of God do less? je 
Fear not, doubt not, look above, 
Hast thou never heard of Love ? 
Hast thou heard, but heard in vain ? 
Why art thou cast down again ? 


Cast thy burden,‘heart of mine, 

On the might of Truth Divine ; 

Ere its lightest word decay 
Heav’n and earth shall pass away ; 
Seek no more the shifting sands, 
Here the Rock of Ages stands, 
Trust thou Truth, and Truth shall be 
Everlasting Friend to thee. 


Cast thy burden, heart of mine, 
On the might of Joy Divine ; 
Love triumphant, Truth the strong, 
Be the music of thy song ; 
Mourn no longer, lift thy voice, 
In the Lord of Joy rejoice, 
Thou art His, and He is thine— 
-. Thine for ever, heart of mine. 
W. G. Tarrant. 
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You talk of the prosperity of your city 
I know but one true prosperity. Does the 
human soul grow and prosper here? Do 
not point me to your thronged streets. I 
ask, Who throng them? Is it a low- 
minded, self-seeking, gold-worshiping, man- 
despising crowd, which I see rushing 
through them ? . Do I meet 
a grasping multitude, seeking to thrive 
by concealments and frauds? an anxious 
multitude, driven by fear of want to 
doubtful means of gain? an unfeeling 
multitude, caring nothing for others, if 
they may themselves prosper or enjoy ? 
In the neighbourhood of your comfortable 
or splendid dwellings are there abodes of 
squalid misery, of reckless crime, of bestial 
intemperance, of half-famished childhood, 


of profaneness, of dissoluteness, of tempta-; 


tion for thoughtless youth ? And are these 
multiplying with your prosperity, and 
outstripping and neutralising the influences 
of truth and virtue ? Then your prosperity 
is a vain show. Its true use is, to make a 
better people-—Channing. ¥ 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A HOLIDAY WITH GRANDFATHER. 
II. 


FRED and Susie were rather tired with the 
long train ride when they reached the end 
of their journey, and Susie was feeling 
a little homesick also; but tiredness and 
homesickness quickly passed off when they 
left the station and began their walk to 
grandfather’s house, which was about a 
mile and a half away from the station. 
Their luggage had been left in charge of the 
porter, who was directed to put it on the 
milk cart when it returned from the station 
to a dairy-farm not far from where grand- 


father lived. What banished homesickness 


was the look of joyful affection on grand- 
father’s face. He was so like mother, only 
older, of course, that Susie went up to him 
at once and put her hand in his and looked 
into his face with such trustful love that 
the old man’s heart was quite won. If 
Susie seemed to see her mother in grand- 
father’s face, he, too, was almost startled to 
note how much Susie was like her mother 
had been in the years long past. So, at 
once, the two became comrades and chums, 
and though Susie often during the holiday 
longed to sce and have a talk with mother, 
she was never really homesick again. 

And what banished the train-tiredness 
from both Fred and Susie was something, 
they did not quite know what, a sort of 
gladness in being alive. This gladness 
seemed to be made up of different half- 
noted things. The robins were singing 
their evensong; now and again a lark 
would break into a flood of song; then the 
rocks, flocking homewards, made the air 
resound with their cawing. These two 
children just come from a noisy town heard 
these sweet peaceful country sounds with 
a restful joy which they could not put into 
words ; or, when bird’s song and rooks’ 
cawing ceased—they listened to the seem- 
ingly absolute silence, and marvelled. 

And all this while clover and honeysuckle 
blossoms were filling the evening air with 
sweetness, and again the children’s minds 
and hearts, without their knowing quite 
why, were refreshed and uplifted. 

The nearer field way home led them 
first across two meadows, then down a 
lane with high banks and hazel-hedges on 
either side. Next came a rather steep 
zig-zag path leading down to a railed 
footbridge over a brook. The lane had 
been attractive to Susie because there were 
many flowers of many sorts, and, better still, 
an abundance of ferns, large and small ; 
but the brook was more alluring still, 
for not only did its banks bristle with all 
sorts of water-loving plants, but its clear 
waters were alive with fishes, which just 
now were busy securing their evening meal 
of flies. Flies! yes, myriads of them— 
caddis flies, stone-flies, alder-flies, and 
dragon flies, sporting in the rays of the 
setting sun. 

So they loitered on. the bridge and 
watched the fishes darting after the water- 
flies of different kinds, and admiring the 
tall water plants, great yellow loosetrife, 
purple loosestrife, meadow sweet, and 
great spearwort, all lit up and glowing in the 
the light of the sunset. A short distance 
off the brook widened out, and deepened 


into a pool, fringed with plumy sedges 
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and bulrushes. The water of the pool 
was quite smooth, and the surface re- 
flected, perfectly, the image of the gold and 
crimson sunset clouds. So still were the two 
children, and the old man, that the birds 
and other living creatures forgot that they 
were there, or took no notice of them, and 
it was a good lesson for Fred and Susie on 
the best way to study wild life, for whilst 
they were admiring the silvery fishes play- 
ing in the shallow beneath the bridge, a 
water mole came out of his burrow in the 
bank and took leisurely little swims and 
dives. quite close to the three delighted 
nature students, and they had a capital op- 
portunity of noting his warm chestnut fur 
coat, never wet, and his shining black 
eyes, and the long feeling whiskers on 
either side of his face. Whilst they were 
watching him, in almost breathless stillness, 
grandfather said in a low and quiet tone, 
““T want you to look very, very quietly 
at the end of that broken tree-branch 
which stands up out of the water, about 
twelve yards up the stream; turn round 
ever so slowly and make no noise !’’ 

Fred and Susie did as they were directed, 
and there, sure enough, at the end of the 
branch they beheld a real live kingfisher in 
all his glory of blue and buff and emerald 
green, and brown and black plumage—a 
livinggem! He sat so still, peering into the 
water with those bright black eyes of his. 
Then, sudden as a lightning flash, he 
pounced, and dived, and came up with a 
minnow in his beak. Returning to his 
branch he perched for a moment, just to 
shake off a few drops of water from his 
lovely plumage, and then flew right down 
stream, under the bridge where Fred and 
Susie and grandfather were standing, so 
still that he did not notice them! Grand- 
father was, I believe, the most delighted of 
them all, for he said, ‘‘ I have watched 
Mr. Kingfisher, times enough—at a distance, 
and I’ve often enough frightened him, and 
had to be content with a second’s glance at 
his flashing wings, but never before have I 
seen him fly up to me and pass me within 
two yards in the way he has just done. 
It is a great compliment he has paid you 
two, to let you see him at close quarters 
like that. Now, Susie, shall we bring a 
shot gun to-morrow, and shoot beautiful 
Mr. Kingfisher, and have him skinned and 
stuffed, to put in your best Sunday hat ?”’ 
But Susie being only a girl, and not a grown« 
up fine young lady, thought herself bonnie 
enough in a plain hat, and said she hoped 
to see the beautiful bird often during their 
holiday, alive. And indeed, I, who write 
this story of a holiday, believe that many a 
tender-hearted maiden who is eager to buy a 
dead bird for her hat, would recoil at the 
idea of having it killed just on purpose 
jor her, if only she could see it alive and 
busy about its own business, #.e., the sup- 
port of its family. But tut-tut! this is 
rank moralising, and my work is only to 
tell a tale, ‘‘ without any tiresome morals 
at the end of every chapter,’’ as my 
little brother used to say. 

Now, here I am, at the end of my column, 
so I will tell you the rest of the walk to 
grandfather's home next week. 

Tuomas Rosinson. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS :—Letters, <&c:; 
received from W. H. J., F. li, R. N,, 
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SUMMER REST. 


BEAUTIFUL for situation is the village of 
our summer rest—one of thousands scat- 
tered over ‘‘ Happy England ’’—happy 
indeed, if only her people could enter into 
their full inheritance, with leisure to 
enjoy, and minds and hearts to realise all 
the wealth of beauty and delight given by 
the good Gop equally for all. 

On Bank Holiday, out on the open 
common, with not a house in sight, yet 
not twenty-five miles from London, among 
the bracken and the heather in full bloom, 
with the fir woods giving their own delicious 
fragrance to the air, there was a great 
spreading beech tree, into which the children 
had climbed and made a house there, and 
discovered a glorious outlook over the 
tree-top, while some of the long branches 
below almost swept the ground. And 
there came along four rough, good-hearted 
working lads, who had ridden down from 
London on their bicycles on Sunday 
evening, bringing a tent with them, and 
had camped in the open and had a glorious 
night and day, and that evening would 

. vide home again. They looked up into the 
great beech tree and seemed to discover a 
new pleasure there, and soon proved that 
they too could climb, though, as it seemed, 
with the caution of men exploring a new 
country. They picked up the beech nuts 
which the monkeys up above had been 
dropping down, and one of them asked, 
Were they good to eat? The nuts, alas! 
were still empty, but the lads were re- 
assured that in the autumn they would be 
very good. And then back they went to 
their camping-ground, a mile or two away, 
one of them with a great bunch of heather 
to carry home. 

A trivial incident, may be; yet it set us 
thinking of how much is being done to 
make the people inheritors of their own 
beautiful country, and how much must 
still be done fully to share all the common 
blessings of life, of which there is always 


more than enough for all. It is delightful 
now to think of the hosts of country- 
holiday children and summer eamps for boys 
on the moors or the sea-shore, and what 
teachers and friends who are with them 
can do to lead them into the wonderland 
of Nature, and to innocent, healthy 
pleasures, for a clean, strong life and happy 
comradeship. One thinks also of how 
much is done, and how much more may be 
done even in town schools through simple 
Nature teaching, and the friendly corre 
spondence between town and. country, the 
sending of flowers and other things for the 
children’s interest and delight, and not 
least through school gardens—even such a 
roof-garden amid the wilderness of streets 
as was recently shown in the Whitechapel 
** Country in Town ’’ exhibition. 

And it is not for the children only, but 
for all alike that in the eities the beautiful 
parks are there, and sometimes broad 
roads with avenues of trees, and patches of 
grass and flowers tucked in wherever a 
happy chance allows (which a wise govern- 
ment will always be eager to look for), and 
then in some favoured cities the great 
river with its freshening water-way. More 
and more our people understand that these 
are the things which must be cared for ; 
and then in the country summer opens 
wide its gates, and it is a shame that all 
alike cannot enter in at least for a few 
days. When wisdom has found a way to 
make an end of the gross evils of sweated 
labour, the next thing will be to secure 
that every tired man and woman in the 
land, and every pale-faced child, shall have 
a due portion of summer rest and a glimpse, 
at least, of ‘‘ Happy England.”’ 


‘* One of thousands,’’ we said; and yet 
every time we come down to our village it 
seems as though no other in the land could 
be quite so beautiful as this. Hardly more 
than an hour by rail from London Bridge, 
and then a quiet half-hour’s walk from 
Holmwood station, by the lanes and 
through the wood, up to the village, and 
there we are in Paradise. Lying in a 
hollow of the hill-side, nested among the 
trees, with the open common above, and 
guarded by a little wooded hill, the village 
appears a very haven of peace, a dream of 
loveliness in the quiet evening or the fresh 
morning sunlight, in every season of the 
year beautiful and homely in the happiest 
sense. Over the edge of the cup in which 
it seems to he, the meadows on one side 
slope down into a wooded valley north- 
wards, while over a lower edge to the 
south, dropping down past the village 
green, by the grounds of a neighbouring 
house, the trees seem to flow down like an 
abundant stream into the plain below. 
From the door of the post-office, which is 
also the one village shop, one looks out 
upon the richly wooded plain to the line 
of the South Downs, and asks for no more 
perfect. view. Seven hundred feet, or 


more above sea-level, the air is fresh and 


pure, and close at hand is Leith Hill, the 


highest point of this southern country, — 
though only with its tower reaching a— 


thousand feet. For the great mountains 
one must go elsewhere, and for lakes or the 
sea, but for summer rest in pure, invigora- 
ting air, amid a perfect harmony of beauty, 


rich and manifold on every side, even the ~ 


common roads in lines of beauty, passing 
into the woods east and west, and paths 
in every direction leading to ever fresh 


surprises of delight, what can be better 


than this village of ours, here in England, 
close at hand ? 

Three minutes to stroll up the sandy 
path at the back of the school-house and 
the post-office, among the bushes and the 
bracken, by the side of the wood and a 
little way up the hill, then, in a bed of 
heather, in the shade, if you will, of one of 
the fir trees that stand around, and the 
village itself is out of sight, but a new 
glory of distant views is now unfolded, 
Over the near woods just below, har- 
monious lines of other wooded hills, and in 
between, on either side, and straight in 
front, the great panorama of the spreading 
plain, richly wooded all about the meadow 
lands; southward, as we have said, over 
where the village lies, to the South Downs, 
eastward over the same great plain, though 
in a different setting, and bordered also by 
the line of the North Downs, and then 
northward over the rolling lines of low- 
lying hills to where London is, though we 
are not eager to see even the distant 
glimmer of its lights or its towers on the 
clearest day. Three separate vistas of 
abundant life, and all beautiful under the 
heavens of Gop, morning and evening and 
at glorious noon, beautiful also as the 
home of happy people. There comes in 
the passionate thought in face of such a 
view over the wide-spreading land :—Oh, 
for a manhood worthy of a land so rich 
and beautiful! And much true manhood 
there is, and many homes truly happy in 
those villages and in the towns, thankful 
for daily blessings which such a land 
provides. But the thought becomes a 
prayer that men may be more true, and 
the children may be taught more and more 
to enjoy and to take their part happily in 
honourable service, and to know what 
their inheritance is in this beautiful land. 
Summer rest gives strength and a new 
delight in believing, for it is out of the 
heart of Eternal Goodness that these things 
are given, a prophecy of the perfecting of 
the people’s life, in truth and justice, in 
generous kindness, and pure delight, and 
brotherly love. 


Tue kingdom of heaven is not come 
even when God’s will is our law. When 
God’s will is our law we are but a kind of 
noble slaves; when His will is our will we 


| are free children —George McDonald. 
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LIVERPOOL’S 700ra ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL. 


““A CASTLE, A TOWER, AND A 
SHRINE.’’* 


By THE Rev. J. Cottins Oparrs, B.A. 

“*And Jotham built the high gate of the house 
of the Lord, and in the forests he built castles 
and towers.” —Z Chronicles xxvii. 3, 4. 

THus are recited by the historian some 
of the conspicuous deeds of Jotham, the 
tenth king of Judah, the son of Uzziah, 
whom he succeeded B.c. 758. Jotham 
upheld the worship of Jehovah, ‘‘ he did 
that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord,’’ and consequently received 


_ Jehovah’s blessing in a secure and pros- 


perous reign. He rebuilt the principal 
gate of the temple at Jerusalem ; whether 
the gate which he replaced was in a ruinous 
condition, or was unworthy of the structure 
to which it gave entrance, we do not know. 
And to consolidate his rule, and to resist 
with better chance of success the attacks 
of the Ammonite marauders he built many 
a castle and tower in the hill-country of 
Judea, dotted them about in the forests, 
the uninhabited districts of his kingdom, 
to stop the incursion of alien tribes and 
ungodly heathen. Strong castles for 
defence ; high towers whence his watch- 
men might give warning of coming danger ; 
an important addition to the building con- 
secrated to the worship of Jehovah, these 
were the chief of his good deeds. His 
reign was prosperous because he provided, 
first, that which would give strength and 
security to his people; secondly, that 
Wvhich impressed them with the need of 
watchfulness; and, thirdly—last but not 
least—that which added to the beauty of 
the house of God, and lent a deeper con- 
secration to their worship. 

So it came about then that this monarch 
of Judah was celebrated in the history of 
those times because he built many a castle, 
many a tower, and helped to restore a 
church of God. A Castle, a Tower, a 
Church! Where have we seen in thought, 
if not in actuality, a Castle, a Tower, a 
Church in close proximity? Of what 
locality does this text of Scripture put 
us in mind? As to-day we join with 
hearty goodwill in the celebration of the 
700th anniversary of the birth of this 
great city as a free borough, and as 
our thoughts go back over all the inter- 
vening centuries, over all the historic 
episodes so effectively presented in yester- 
day’s great pageant, we cannot but recall 
the aspect of Liverpool as it presented 
itself to the spectator who sailed up the 
estuary two hundred years, we will sup- 
pose, after the signing of King John’s 
famous charter, which raised the little 
collection of houses near the shore to the 
dignity of a free borough. What were the 
three largest buildings on this spot then ? 
A Castle, a Tower, and a Church, and 
beyond them the unoccupied land, the 
forests, or the moors, the heath, or the 
moss, the retreat of the deer, and the lair 
of the wolf. First, a Castle with its three 
round turrets and entrance-gate, its 
massive walls, its moat, its drawbridge, 
and portcullis, this was the very symbol 
of strength to the citizens of Liverpool, 

* A sermon preached in Ullet road Church, 
Liverpool, on Sunday morning, August 4, in 


commemoration of the granting of Liverpool's 
first charter by King John, August, 1207. 
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a strength, no doubt, which at first they 
had reason to dread, a strength which 
might at any time crush their hardly- 
won rights and liberties, and exact from 
them cruel fines and levies, for the Castle 
was built beside them not at their invita- 
tion or expense, but by a noble race of 
Norman descent, and the burghers could 


‘not but feel that they were in one sense 


the feudal vassals of the lord of that great 
fortress. They knew its strength; it 
was impregnable except to the assault of 
an army of trained warriors. And yet 
surely these citizens must have felt that in 
case of need that formidable castle would 
be able to protect them from any foe. No 
pirate or sea-robber would dare to land 
where those dark walls frowned upon 
them. But whether the castle stood 
against their liberties, and threatened 
their rights, or remained as a sure defence 
in time of common danger, there-it was, 
always the most prominent figure in the 
landscape, strong and square, well placed, 
on the rising ground, and planted on the 
rock, the very symbol of strength. 

Another feature in the aspect of Liver- 
pool in the fifteenth century was its Tower, 
really a rival fortress, built by another 
great feudal lord, with embattled walls 
and narrow windows that could endure 
a siege, but it was not so formidable as 
the Castle, was surrounded by no moat, 
had no drawbridge or portcullis; it was 
situated at the water’s edge, close to the 
custom-house and the busy walks of com- 
merce; its owner was in touch with the 
burghers and merchants and knew their 
wants ; he had more in common with them 
than had the proud possessors of the 
Castle, and it may well be that on behalf 
of the citizens who gained their living on 
the sea, from the summit of the Tower a 
constant look-out was maintained over 
the estuary, and all who came and went 
upon the water were closely watched from 
those narrow embrasures high above the 
strand, so that the Tower came, we need 
not doubt, to be to the people the symbol 
of Watchfulness, A feudal fortress ? 
Yes. But close as it was to the water’s 
brink, it looked out over the sparkling 
waves, and no craft upon that water-way 
could escape the notice of those who kept 
watch and ward within its walls. 

Besides the Castle and the Tower one 
other building was prominent in the early 
years of Liverpool’s growth, the square 
front of the Church of St. Nicholas, of 
which the graveyard walls were daily 
washed by the tides—the church which 
had taken the place of the more ancient 
shrine of St. Mary of the Quay. It was 
thither that the sea-men came to pay their 
vows at the altar of St. Nicholas, the 
patron-saint of sailors and merchants, 
and the guardian of the little town slowly 
increasing on the rising ground behind it. 
That Church, with its tower nearest to 
the waves, stood as the symbol of trust 
in a protecting Power, trust in One who 
could save from peril and disaster, con- 
fidence in One who listened to the prayers 
of the devout, and knew how to defend 
His own. 

May we not say then, as we contemplate 
the history and growth of the little settle- 
ment of Liverpool, that three ideals 
were prominently presented to the eye of 
the spectator who approached it from 
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the sea, three ideals which could never be 
for long absent from the minds of the 
citizens—the Castle, the Tower, the Shrine 
—Strength, Watchfulness, Trust in a 
higher Power? May we not say that the 
prosperity of Liverpool in the past has 
depended, in the future will depend, on 
Liverpool’s ability to use the strength of 
its own resources wisely and well, on 
Liverpool’s disposition to provide with 
caution and circumspection for coming 
needs ; on Liverpool’s reverence for holy 
things, its willingness to rest in the ordin- 
ances of a Supreme Will, and in the 
ministrations of an Eternal Love ? 

Strength! Was anything else in higher 
estimation in those long-past days? The 
very ideal of strength in the eyes of our 
ancestors was that-of stone walls immensely 
thick, and narrow embrasures whence the 
archers could shoot their long and deadly 
arrows, and battlements on the roofs 
affording protection to the men-at-arms, 
a moat and portcullis, posterns and 
bastions. King Jotham, in ancient Judah, 
planned castles of defence for the protec- 
tion of his subjects ; but far stronger than 
any of his structures was the Castle of 
Liverpool. Yet this castle was taken and 
re-taken, it suffered siege and was captured, 
and gradually it became evident that the 
strength of a city lies not in her walls or 
in her bulwarks, not in bow, or spear, or 
arquebus, not even in rifle or cannon, so 
much as in the goodness and wisdom of 
her citizens. Moral forces are now more 
highly prized than physical, the strength 
of heroic purpose more than the thickness 
of the walls of a fortress, the self-control 
of a pure and honest character than the 
power of muscle or the toughness of steel. 
It was surely an inspiration far beyond 
his age which animated the soul of the 
writer of the Book of Proverbs when he 
wrote, “‘ He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.’’ Force 
may still exist, but it is no longer in 
evidence; it is there, but it is hidden 
away, to be used only when no other argu- 
ment will prevail. We see now no high 
walls, nor even earthworks, encircling 
the city; and the Castle itself has gone, 
and where it once stood is that which 
reminds all beholders of the achievements 
of industry, art, science, and learning, and 
the moral excellences of that great Queen, 
the strength of whose reign was in the 
devotion of her people. The ideal of 
strength has changed, and Liverpool is 
strong to-day, not because of the number 
of her police who patrol her streets, nor 
of the corps of volunteers and regiments 
of soldiers which she could speedily sum- 
mon in case of need, but because of the 
good-heartedness, the patriotism, the 
self-control, and the devotion of her 
citizens, their willingness to join together 
in brave effort when any special task is to 
be accomplished, their readiness to put 
aside personal ease at the call of duty, 
personal gratification when some public 
good is to be gained. It is honesty, 
sobriety, unity, co-operation, righteous- 
ness, and justice which compose her castle 
of defence. 

And the Tower is gone, that symbol of 
unslumbering watchfulness, first over the 
occupants of the Castle, and then over the _ 
burghers themselves in the cluster of 
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little streets hard by, and then over the 
great highway of the Mersey, and all the 
craft that moved upon its surface. The 
Tower has gone, yes, because it had 
become unnecessary when it was itself 
surrounded by loftier buildings, when 
improved methods of signalling could 
render information further than eye could 
reach, when the approach of vessels, yet 
below the horizon, could be known with 


certainty. As time went on, there were 
discovered other and better methods of 
keeping watch than by gazing through an 
embrasure or a loop-hole on the dancing 
waters of the estuary. But the moral 
necessity of watchfulness in all things has 


been learnt very effectually, let us hope, 


by the people whose ancestors for centuries 


dwelt beside the Tower of Liverpool. 
Foresight, caution, coolness, 


by the sea ? 


the Son of Man cometh.’’ 
A Castle, a Tower, and a Shrine. 


of St. Nicholas, destroyed, restored, 
re-built, remains to this day. How is 
that ? Because there is an instinct of 


worship in the soul of man which is the 
most enduring part of him, and which 
lasts from generation to generation, from 


century to century, and in its essence 
defies all change. 


religion in the heart of man. 
the extraordinary changes in doctrine, 
practice, profession, which have been 
witnessed on the site on which St. Nicholas 
now stands. First that little Roman 
Catholic shrine built so far back that the 
date of its erection is unknown; then 
the larger church of pre-Reformation 
times, becoming under King Edward VI. 
a reformed Protestant church. In the 
century that followed, St. Nicholas may 
have somewhat violently alternated in 
its allegiance now to Canterbury and now 
to Rome. Then it professed Presby- 
terianism when Parliament set up the 


provision 
for all kinds of future needs as the city 
erew in wealth and population, better 
sanitation, improved educational facilities, 
everything that tends towards the higher 
discipline of mind and body, may we not 
say that these are in some measure the 
unexpected, unforeseen results of the im- 
pression made centuries ago upon the 
burghers of the growing town by the 
knowledge that their homes were safe 
only in so far as there were some to watch, 
by day and by night, aloft in the Tower 
May we not surmise that 
the necessity for a look-out for possible 
dangers by sea, all through the Middle 
Ages, taught the great lesson of vigilance 
in all things, and imparted the initial 
impulse to the long series of improvements 
which has culminated in this our day in 
numberless beneficent institutions, in the 
organisation of charity, in the endeavour 
to save the waifs and strays from moral 
deterioration, in the erection of a College 
and a University. There is a precept of 
Christ which no modern or ancient city 
may forget with impunity. ‘‘ Be ye ready 
also, for in such an hour as ye think not, 


Yes ; 
down by the water’s brink the Church of 
St. Nicholas, the friend and guardian of 
sea-men; and that church took the place 
of an earlier chapel on the same spot, that 
of St. Mary of the Quay. The Castle is 
gone, the Tower is gone, but the church 


It is not this or that 
form of theology which is everlasting ; 


that which endures is the sentiment of 
Think of 


of Sir Walter Scott. 
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Presbyterian system as the State Church 
of England; then High Episcopalianism 


in the days of Charles W.; Low Church 


ideals in the Georgian and early Victorian 


eras; and now a broader and more genial 


type of doctrine—a middle course between 
the two extremes—under the direction 
of the present rector. How many changes 
are there, and yet beneath every change 
there remains the same impulse, the same 


disposition to turn to the central origin 


and cause of things divine. The early 
inhabitants of this city repaired to St. 


Nicholas to pray for the saint’s protection 


of their lives and cargoes on the sea, to 


ask his kindly intervention in the time 
The form 
of petition on men’s lips and in their hearts 
may indeed have changed, our wants may 
now be very differently expressed, our 
religious ideals may be wider, may be 
higher, but do we not still need to fall back 


of temptation and distress. 


upon the Everlasting arms, and to ask 
help day by day from that divine Pity 
which overarches all ? 


moves him to worship and adore. 


We gladly join to-day, then, in the 


great thanksgiving whereby the inhabit- 
ants of this city would express their grati- 
tude to the Lord of all for His abundant 
mercies during the last seven hundred 
years of life and progress. Mighty, indeed, 
has that progress been, and yet what are 
seven hundred years in comparison with 
the history of the universe or of the earth 
on which we stand? To those of you who 
have been born and bred upon the spot, 
it is surely something more than an em- 
porium of trade, something more than a 
famous sea-port, something more than a 
great centre of population. I was born 
beside the southern sea, and among my 
earliest recollections are the glitter of the 
sunshine upon the dancing waves and the 
rocking of the tall masts of yachts and 
schooners lying at anchor in the bay. I 
can, therefore, feel with you the charm 
of a first home beside the sea. But if I 
understand aright the secrets of your 
hearts, you love the place of your birth, 
not because of its worldly greatness or 
wealth, or beauty, or maritime position, 
but because of its association with the great 
and good who have lived here and have 
lef a pure and noble memory behind 
them. That place is sacred for us which 
is fraught with an imperishable bequest, 
the grace ‘and blessing of some great per- 
sonality, some bright persuasive influence 
which, when once felt, is never lost. The 
old crusader could not think of Palestine 
but of— 
** Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were 
nailed 

For our advantage to the bitter cross.’’ 
We cannot visit Grasmere and Langdale 
without being reminded of the poet who 
felt so deeply the divine Presence behind 
all the loveliness of nature. We cannot 
look on Loch Katrine without experiencing 
the throb of romance inspired by the stories 
We cannot stand in 


And thus it would 
seem that more lasting than stone fortress 
and all its machinery for attack and 
defence, more enduring than any apparatus 
for vigilance at what may be a post of 
danger, is this impulse in the heart of man 
which never really dies, the impulse which 
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the centre of Oxford without remember- 
ing those who for conscience’ sake were 
burnt to death by Baliol’s walls. We love 
this place or that because of some Soul 
which in our conception still irradiates 
it with its own glory, still sanctifies it by 
its own pure trustfulness or self-devotion. 
Are there not many sacred memories 
connected with this city which make 
it a holy place for you? Are there 
not names inscribed on the marble 
slabs here in your own cloisters—names 
of some illustrious for learning, for piety, 
for philanthropy, for inventive genius, 
whom Liverpool never can forget, some 
whose memory may still inspire you to 
arduous labour for the further progress 
of the place which gave you birth? Yours 
is, indeed, a noble inheritance from olden 
time! May the sons and daughters of 
those who have brought honour and fame 
and virtue to this great city be in their 
day worthy of their forerunners, and prove 
what they can do to hand on to their 
successors that great inheritance, untar- 
nished, nay, rendered more sacred, more 
precious, more glorious, by the lapse of 
years. And what is so calculated to in- 
spire them with nobleness of heart and 


sublimity of ideal as those lessons which | 


have seemed to me to be so clearly set 
forth in the chief features of this city, 
a3 it stood some centuries ago, the Castle, 
the Tower, the Shrine, the emblems of 
Strength, of Vigilance, and of Trust in the 
Lord of all. 


A RELIGIOUS FAITH FOR TO-DAY, 
I.—Tur Principte or Uniry. 

In order to make the most of what 
the present offers, it is sometimes well to 
forget or ignore the past. We can do this 
only for a while, and never wholly, even 
for a while. For the past lives on in the 
present, and cannot be denied. Nor can we 
know where we are to-day without knowing 
something of where other men were yester- 
day. Yet it is probable that we shall never 
hear the deepest word of the Spirit of our 
own age unless we can silence, at times, all 
the voices of the past, and listen, broad 
awake, to what life is saying to us just here 
and now. It is probable that the present 
will never be all it might be to us until 
we have rejected the last claim to authority 
over us of the ideas and beliefs, even of the 
noblest ideas and beliefs, of former times. 
For each of us the sun rises anew every 
morning, and as we walk in its light the 
mind of the spirit brings its last and fullest 
revelation of truth to him who hath ears 
to hear. , 

In this, and one or two following papers, 
an attempt is made to express what the 
life of our own time has made clear to 
one wistful and. doubting soul, amid 
the confused and conflicting voices of the 
church and the world. It may be of no 
value to any one but the writer himself ; 
but in making the attempt, in response to 
the request of a friend, he has found it 
good to state thus, in few words, and by 
homely illustration, the faith which seems 
to him just now, and for the present, true 
and sufficing. ' 

A few weeks ago, at the close of a Sunday 
morning’s service, two children came up to 


me, each holding in his hand a beautiful. 


rose. Silent and smiling they offered 


ve 


soon to forget it. 
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their flowers for my acceptance. It was a 
delightful greeting, and I am not likely 
But afterwards, in a 
prosaic and rationalising mood, I fell to 
thinking of this beautiful act of theirs. I 


began to analyse the situation, and to ask 


why and how it could have such interest 
and significance and human charm. 

‘There were, it seemed at the time, five 
quite separate and distinct forms of life 
represented there—the two children, the 
two roses, and myself. Each had, or 


~secmed to have, an individual life of its 


cwn, which might exist without any rela- 
{ion to the other four. But then I con- 
sidered that if they were really and intrin- 
sically distinct, one from another—if 
they were not, in some vital way, united, 
they could not have anything to do with 
one another. Unless the flowers, and 
the children, and the old man were, in 


“some sense, one, they could not have come 


- into that pleasing relation one with another. 


If something did not unite us we should 
have been as strangers and aliens. The 
roses would have had no beauty or per- 
fume for the children or for me, and there 
would have been no motive for the gift 
and its glad acceptance. 

¢ And this, I considered, is true with 


‘reference to all the facts of life and exper- 


lence. However near, externally, things 
or persons may be to one another, they 
are still alien and dissevered, unless they 
are included in a larger whole. If the 
space between them, however small, were a 
vacuum, they would be unable to com- 
municate—indeed they would be entirely 
unaware of each other’s existence. All 
forms of life that can come into any 


‘conscious relation or fellowship of being 


”s 


must be, in their final significance, one 
life; they must be vital parts of a unity 
which holds them within itself, and links 
them together. The stones at our feet, 
whose history the geologist may read, 


‘the stars of boundless space, whose courses 


the astronomer may trace, the peoples 
of the earth with whom we may have 
relations, near or remote, must all be 
included within a unity of existence, 


which makes it possible fer us to appre- 


hend them, or, even for a moment, to 
hold them in our consciousness and feel 


that they and we are in the same world. 


I have been reading lately a history of 


Egypt, telling the story of that wonderful 


people from the most remete periods of 
which anything is known. In that book 
there is the reproduction of a picture 
preserved in one of the ancient monuments. 
It was done with colours, on the wall 
of a predynastic tomb. It is said to be the 
earliest known painting in the world. It 
is probably at least 6,000 years old. 
It represents boats on the Nile, and the 
figures of men and animals on the land. It 
is very crude and very funny; but it is 
quite a living picture. And as I looked at 
it I was conscious of some strange and real, 
however remote, human kinship with the 
artist who painted that picture. The 6,000 
years did not separate him from me; 
something united us; we belonged to the 
same world, to the same life, to the one 
reality that pervades all time and space, and 
is more than they. 

_ Now this principle of unity which brought 
the flowers and the children and me together, 
which links the nameless artist of an 


innermost truth of religion. 


ancient people with the reader of a book 
to-day, 13 not something which either 
of us could see or hear or touch. It is the 
silent law, the mysterious power, the 
invisible life of us all. That is to say, it is 
spirit ; the inner reality, the one essential 
fact of life and the world, is spirit. And 
to apprehend this—to have conscious and 
vital relation with the Spiritual Unity of 
the whole is to have experience of the 
The forms 
and dogmas of religion are many; but 
the heart of it is a sense of kinship with the 
life that makes all things one. 

It must be confessed that to apprehend 
this inner spirit of the whole intellectually 
is an act of faith. For we cannot know 
the mysterious power which pervades 
and upholds all things by its life; we cannot 
comprehend a reality so vast; we can 
only apprehend and dimly conceive it. 
We see that the world of manifold things 
and creatures must be a unity, a universe. 
For if it were not so, they could not hold 
together or have any real and fellowly 
relations one with another. But the 
Spirit which creates, and is, that unity 
transcends our thought and eludes the 
finite understanding. We cannot reason 
out this conscious experience ; we cannot 
explain the unity ; we cannot define God. 
It is an act of faith ; but not of irrational 
faith. Nay, it is reason itself which 
demands this faith; it is reason that 
compels us to affirm the all-embracing 
unity, because without it the world 
becomes an irrational process, and nothing 
is related to anything else, and all things are 
jumbled together—a chaos of confused-and 
disconnected forms. And the world, ob- 
viously, is not that, for if it were no two 
persons could exchange a thought about it, 
or have any intelligib!e relations with it 
or with one another. 

To apprehend the unity of life, then, 
is an act of faith, but of reasonable faith. 
The fundamental religious experience, on its 
intellectual side, 1s belief—a belief that 
transcends knowledge, but in no sense 
contradicts or obscures it. 

Yet this intellectual apprehension is only 
one aspect of religious experience. It 
is possible to feel the unity which holds 
all things within itself. A reasoned, or 
what is called a scientific, knowledge of the 
All-pervading Life is not possible to the 
finite intelligence; but the direct and 
vital experience of feeling is possible. 
What the mind of a Plato or a Newton 
cannot compass or comprehend the heart 
of an unlettered peasant may realise and 
love. And this perhaps, after all, 7s know- 
ledge, in the truest and deepest sense ; it is 
intimate, and personal, and often passion- 
ate; it is the sure and unquestioning de- 
liverance of consciousness; it is the 
soul’s own knowledge of itself, in relation 
to the Life which is the Soul of all that is. 

' When I take a flower from the hand of a 
child, I may feel that the flower and the 
child and I are one in the common life 
we share together. When I look on a 
copy of the most ancient picture in the 
worid, I may feel some touch of human 
kinship with the unknown artist who 
tried to portray the life of his own time. 
When I look on the hills which were hoary 
with age before any man or living creature 
breathed the air of this ancient planet, I 
may feel a presence there which ‘‘ dis- 


turbs me with joy of elevated thoughts.’’ 
The forces that brought them into being, 
zoons of ages ago, bring life to yon and me 
thismorning. There is no breakin the vast 
order of things, no vacuum separating the 
old from the new, the little from the great— 
the heart is in touch with all. 

Nor is this feeling of unity and fellowship 
limited by our range of vision or percep- 
tion. Beyond the visible forms of things, 
near and remote, or rather within them, 
behind them, and, at times, independent of 
them, there is the Mysterious Life of which 
they are the partial and finite expression. 
The Spirit whereof this amazing universe 13 
but the robe, or the bodily form, the 
spirit within us may commune with now, 
and may know itself to be at one there- 
with. 

** Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ! 
Thou Soul that art the Eternity of thought ! 
And givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! ”’ 

—the heart of man may have fellowship 
with That, and in such fellowship the 
vital reality of religious feeling is possessed 
and enjoyed. 

A little while ago two friends were sitting 
together amid the open spaces of the hills, 
conversing of things pertaining to the inner 
and spiritual life. And a3 they talked, 
and then were silent, they remembered 
how, twenty years before, in a time of much 
mental conflict and doubt, they had sat 
and talked thus, in a quiet woodland 
place, faraway. Much had happened since, 
and they had wrestled with many thoughts, 
and their outlook upon life and the world 
had changed. But they agreed that what 
they had felt together in that earlier time, 
and what they felt now, of the inner truth 
of life, was the same. For, as they had 
realised then, amid the wreck of fallen 
creeds and crumbling religious forms, that 
the reality of experience was a communion 
of soul with the great Life of all, so had it 
been all through ; so was it still. To feel 
the unity of the whole, to know oneself 
a part of that unity, to perceive that every 
other self, in all the seeming confusion and 
jumble of social strife, is a part of that 
unity—to live and think and act in fellow- 
ship with the Infinite All—this, they felt, 
is the heart of religion, this, the peace thas 
passeth understanding, and this, the passion 
and the power of life’s eternal joy. 

Whatever our beliefs, then, or our 
unbeliefs, whatever the religious difficulties 
and spiritual perplexities of the time, we 
may begin just here; we may plant our 
feet on the rock of this simple, though, 
perhaps also, transcendent faith. Intel- 
lectually, we may apprehend this strange 
and complex world as a unity of all life, 
in which we and all the others must live and 
move and have our being. Emotionally, 
we may feel the presence and the power 
of the Eternal Spirit which makes, and is, 
this unity, and, feeling that, may know the 
rest and the comfort and the inspiration of 
God. And if we have no other faith than 
this—if nonejof the creeds of the past or of 
the present seem true or sufficing, and 
though we can fashion no new creed for 
ourselves, yet have we still a real and 
living faith, strong, and, at times, ex- 
ultant, against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail or the gates of heaven be 
shut, 

W. J. Jupp. 
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ON NOT BEING HURRIED. 
i By Apa Tyne@ GRISWOLD. 


In the Christian Register. 


Do you remember the girl once seen 
by Stevenson from the window of a train, 
balanced on the projecting tiller of a 
canal boat ?— balanced ‘‘ so _ precar- 
iously,’’ he says, ‘‘ that it seems as if a 
fly or the splash of a leaping fish would be 
enough to disturb the dainty equilibrium, 
and yet all these hundreds of tons of coal 
and wood and iron have been precipitated 
roaring past her very ear, and there is not a 
start, not a tremor, not a turn of the averted 
head, to indicate that she has even been 
conscious of its passage.”’ 

What matter if the locomotive whizzing 
by was an old story to her? What if you 
suspect that the novelty of a tally-ho 
horn would have sent her tumbling 
with indecent haste into the canal ? 
Rather let us gaze at her with awe and 
admiration—the rare spirit whose poise 
no light thing can disturb, whose nerves 
start not at a sudden sound, whose life, 
passed in monotony on a canal boat, holds 
steadily to its allotted place, heedless of the 
hurry, and jar all round. 

Of course lam country-bred. I hasten to 
admit that for the most of my life I have 
walked leisurely on board walks, and the 
rush of city folk over stone pavements 
has never ceased to be distasteful to me. 
There is among my acquaintance a wide- 
awake young business man whose course 
appeals to my old-fashioned notions. 
This scion of Puritan stock, ambitious 
and capable beyond the average, actually 
refused an exceptional opening in Chicago 
solely because he and his wife preferred a 
modest and serene life in a small city to ex- 
istence in the vortex of Chicago hurry. Not 
for them the fallacy of a few years’ mad 
scrambling, and then retirement with 
millions and nerves on edge. Still, though 
by nature moderate in my movements, and 
by circumstances placed in an abnormally 
quiet village, I can yet admit at times the 
necessity of hurry, and can even enjoy an 
occasional wild race to make a connection. 
T recognise, too, the hopelessness of protest 
against the killing pace of business men 
whose ambition is money, and of faculty 
wives who must, at any cost, prove the 
infinite capabilities of ‘‘ the educated 
American Drudge.’’ But how about vaca- 
tions and other lucid intervals? Are 
you personally able to stop hurrying 
when there is no occasion for haste ? 

This fit of moralising is the result of 
observations made last year when off 
a-summering on sleepy Cape Cod, and at 
Nantucket, where, if anywhere, one should 
be able to loaf and invite his soul. But 
the moral was pointed on the way thither. 
For it came to pass that at this time a 
certain learned professor, a charming 
professorin, and a plain schoolma’am from 
the backwoods had planned to flee together 
from their accustomed haunts. Absolute 
relaxation was their quest, including 
incidentally, the killing of a week’s time 
before they were due to make their annual 
descent on their respective relatives in the 
Kast. A trip on the Great Lakes, over 
the comparatively unfrequented Georgian 
Bay route, was the chosen means. for 
accomplishing these ends. The hour of 


meeting at the boat was duly set, several 
days in advance, and at the appointed 
time, one by one, the anxious trio appeared 
at the rendezvous. 
starting had been one of the kind you 
all know and dread, crammed as full 
of a thousand last pleasures and duties 


The week before 


as if one never expected to see again a 


department store or the friends of his 
youth. Hach member of the party had, 


of course, planned to arrive from his 
particular town on the train which gave 
the greatest opportunity for failure to 
connect with the boat, thus making 


quite possible the upsetting of the carefully 


dovetailed itinerary. First came the pro- 
fessor, weary but triumphant, and sat down 
to contemplate with glee the three yards 


of tickets and the baggage checks that 


were a triumph of persistent insistence. 
But soon, like Bradley Headstone of old, 
he began to undergo grinding torments, 
as he watched the clock and wondered 


whether their undoubted skill in the classics 
would be of any practical assistance to 


lone women travelling through a rainy night. 


Presently the plain schoolma’am being 
encumbered by less knowledge than the 


professorin, loomed up before his eyes ; 
but it was not until the belated and breath- 


less yet beaming professorin finally hove 
in sight that all three realised what a 
strain the likelihood of missing connections 
The moralist here 
pauses to observe that it was perfectly 
feasible for any one of them to have taken 


had put them under. 


an earlier train. 


Once on the boat, however, vacation 
began. Oh, the pleasure of that first even- 
ing on the water, when the professor read 
to his companions enticing bits from the 
steamship company’s folder—a prophecy 


of the joy to come! They greeted its 


rhapsodies with laughter, as 


times in the days that followed envied the 
promotor his command of language. 
instance, thus saith the guide, ‘‘ Here 
one explores the infinite ways of glorious 
solitudes,’’ where ‘‘ the lazy surge breaks 
with laughing mockery on the adamantine 
crests of countless islands,’’ and ‘‘ to the 
imaginative individual our vessel is truly 
an aerial ship that floats over the moun- 
tains and valleys of a submerged world.’’ 
Here, surely, tired bodies and fagged 
brains may relax, while a haunting memory 
from Emerson voices their mood :— 
‘* Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 

In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 

Firmest cheer and birdlike pleasure.’’ 
But, alas, for the force of habit! This 
ideal state of mind endured only while the 
boat was in motion and action impossible. 
For at every landing, deserted hamlet 
though it was, in spite of mutual resolves 
to sit calmly on the upper deck while 
the common herd struggled to be first 
ashore, the time never came when the 
professor, professorin, or schoolma’am 
maintained this dignified composure of 
mind. Hach time they joined the crowd 
in the narrow quarters below, and went 
ashore with a rush. This, too, with no 
possible object, in most instances, to 
be gained. A few moments aimless 


standing on an almost deserted dock—that 
was all. * 


befitted 
serious students of literature, and yet at 


For 


So all through the trip. When motion 
was physically out of the question, rest 
was enjoyed to the full. But, whenever 
change of cars or boat was to be made, who 
such hustlers as this academic trio, scurry- 
ing madly about with an unholy glee in 
each successful scramble? Indeed, * so 
low had they fallen, that one of the chief 
charms of the excursion, which was voted 
by all a grand success, was the making of a 
series of connections by the narrowest pos- 
sible margin—they, who had the summer 


before them, and were travelling purely . 


for the sake of fresh air and unaccus- 
tomed scenes ! 

So at Cape Cod. Leaving the train one 
hot afternoon to take stage for the hotel 
we were kept waiting a short half-hour 
before the coach drove off. After the 
stuffy cars it was a delight to breathe the 
salt air, and the village scene was a heavenly 
change from the clang and roar of elevated 
and subway. The passengers, however, 
fretted and fumed as if they had urgent 
business cares on hand, instead of the 
passing of a restful Sunday by the sea. 
And the six-mile drive over good roads 
through almost continuous forests of pine 
and birch, with miles of ferns for under- 
growth, was to them simply a necessary 
evil, to be endured for the sake of reaching 
the goal. And the goal a stuffy chamber 
in a second-class country hotel! Their 
object in life simply ‘‘ getting there! ”’ 
Going down to Nantucket a few days after 
this, the boat was late (her normal condi- 
tion, but whisper it low). Now the 
passengers, who had hitherto showed 
every indication of enjoying the voyage— 
for the day was perfect and the white- 
capped waves were causing no apparent 
discomfort to any one—straightway 
assumed an air of impatience or long- 
suffering quite unaccountable. They were 
one and all seeking calm and seclusion. 
Otherwise, why Nantucket? Had they 
never heard that on that idyllic island the 
raging demon of the automobile is forced 
to move at the decorous pace of four miles 
an hour? But the glory of red and gold 
in the sunset or the boundless waste gleam- 
ing silvery in moonlight had no charms 
when once the news spread that the boat 
was an hour and a half late. Charity 
bids me entertain the suggestion that 
some besides myself were haunted by 
the vision of a friend, who, having 
snatched a hasty dinner—or, worse still, 
dinnerless— was standing all this time 
weary and tired in spirit on the wharf. For 
my own part, let me shamelessly confess 
that I enjoyed the splendour of the sea 
in spite of the vision. 

It is needless to multiply instances. 
You all know how it is. I wonder how 
many of you could stand the test for 
serenity of mind that I have often, with 
some interest, seen applied to my fellow- 
townsmen. Let me put the case. You 
are to visit-in a neighbouring town, and 
are obliged, through nefarious rivalry of 
railroads, to spend the long hours from nine 
till three in a waiting-room, always dingy, 
sometimes very dirty. It is the not 
unnatural custom of victims of this arrange- 
ment to bemoan their fate for a week in 
advance, and to be conscientiously miser- 
able over the discomfort of it all the 


while they, are there. But one serene 
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soul I know says: ‘*‘ At home, or with my 
friends, I should spend those hours reading 


- or sewing, with an occasional turn out at 


doors. I can do all those things of the 
junction.’’ Thus, provided with workbag 
and book, she forgets that switch-engines 
are puffing past the grimy windows, or even 
enjoys vicariously the wedges of apple- 
pie wherewith jolly train men refresh 
themselves in her sight. 

So the moralising schoolma’am asks, How 
many of you could realise that you were 
spending nine hours to go a distance of 
seventy miles, and yet retain your equani- 
mity ? It is a greater trick than the poise 
of Stevenson’s canal-boat girl. I am 
tempted to close with a sentence from 
Mr. Ames’s fine sermon in a late Register, 
** Why do we keep up the tension and 


_ strain, even when we are doing nothing ? ”’ 


Columbus, Wis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, L©rTTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 


- the name and address of the senders.] 


TO SECRETARIES OF CONGREGA- 
TIONS. 


Srr,—May I make an earnest appeal to 
secretaries of congregations, and others, 
to make correct announcements of the services 
in your calendar and elsewhere. I have 
recently visited various churches, and have 
not always found the preacher in the pulpit 
who is announced in your calendar. To-day 
I had intended to visit a church in London. 
The minister is announced to preach, and 
I particularly wanted to see him. Fortu- 
nately, I had occasion to write to him 
during the weck, and he informed me that 
he would be away. I accordingly went to 
another church at which the minister is 
announced to preach, both morning and 
evening. I found the church locked up, 
and a notice on the board that ‘‘ Next 
Sunday ’’ there would be morning service 
at 11.15, and that in the evening the Rev. 
So and So would preach—not the minister 
of the church. At 11 o’clock on Sunday 
morning it is uncertain whether ‘‘ Next 
Sunday ’’ really means this Sunday or next. 
I sought out the chapel-keeper, and ascer- 
tained that ‘‘ Next Sunday’’ meant 
to-day, and that ‘‘ Morning at 11.15”’ 
without the name of a preacher meant that 
there would be no morning service at all. 

I have nothing to say against the omis- 
sion of the service, or even the occasional 
closing of a church in London at this time 
of year. It is better to have one service 
well attended than two badly attended, 
and it does no one any harm to go once in 
way to some other church than that which 
he usually attends. Wor do I complain of 
any personal annoyance or inconvenience. 
[had a very pleasant morning, and an inter- 
esting conversation with two men whom I 
met in a public garden on my way home. 
But I do plead, in the interest of the 
churches themselves, and of the general 
public, that whatever announcements are 
made in your calendar, or elsewhere, should 
be unambiguous and correct. 

Francis H. Jonus. 

Sunday, Aug. 4, 1907. 


WITH THE VAN AT WALTHAM. 


On Sunday evening I had my first ex- 
perience of the van. Arriving about half 
an hour before commencing I found it 
‘‘ pitched’? in the Market-square at 
Waltham Abbey, and examined with great 
interest its fittings and arrangements. 
The ingenious way in which each bit of 
space is made to do double duty, and 
the appointments are thus made com- 
modious, reflects great credit alike on the 
designer and the missionaries who find it 
possible to use it as a scullery, kitchen, 
bed-room, dining and drawing-room and 
hbrary. 

But it is about its mission, rather than its 
design, I want to write. 

First, in Mr. Bertram Talbot we have 
one of those devoted, single-eyed and level- 
headed enthusiasts who are so real in 
combining zeal and courtesy with common 
sense and thoroughness. I noticed this 
first on the way from the station to the 
place of meeting, a twenty minutes’ walk, 
giving ample opportunity for a display of 
tact in distributing advertisements of the 
meeting. Of the many to whom these 
were offered with a smile and kindly invi- 
tation, not one refused, or failed, so far as 
I could see, to accept it with thanks. 

As eight o’clock approached people began 
to gather in the square, and when the 
‘‘organ’’ voluntary began they soon 
closed up around the van. I noticed how 
varied the audience was. A number of 
working men in work-a-day clothes, then 
many well-dressed persons, apparently out 
for a walk ; then others who had evidently 
just left other services, many carrying hymn 
and prayer books. On one side was a group 
of Salvation Army officers, and by the time 
the Scripture reading and prayers were 

over between 400 and 500 must have been 
there, a number which did not diminish 
up to the time when I had to run away for 
my train. 

I had been asked to speak about my own 
pilgrimage from Methodist to Unitarian. 
~ When I stood up two things impressed me 
strongly. First, that to many there what I 
had to say, however carefully expressed, 
must come with something lke a shock ; 
secondly, that with so varied an audience 
even a bow at a venture must hit somebody, 
and strike a responsive chord. Thus cau- 
tioned and thus encouraged, I spoke for 
about twenty-five minutes to as attentive 
a crowd as I ever addressed. Everybody 
seemed to listen. Nobody interrupted, not 
even the children, of whom a few had collec- 
ted close around the ‘‘ platform.’’ 

But the revelation came when I had 
done. I had always thought of Mr. 
Rawlings as a quiet, scholarly man, whose 
discourses, carefully read without rhetorical 
or oratorical emphasis, were suited only for 
the solemn dignity of a cultured congrega- 
tion. Yet here he stood revealed as a 
popular orator. His voice rang out clear 
and distinct, filing the market place, 
reaching and holding the attention even of 
casual hearers at the outskirts of the crowd. 
True, one man made occasional remarks, but 
not enough to interrupt the flow of his dis- 
course, and as he retold in clear and simple 
language without manuscript the story of 
the Prodigal Son, and enforced its lessons, 
showing how exactly they fitted in with 
Unitarian teaching, I felt that to many of 
the orthodox present this would come as a 


new revelation, and the parable itself would 
be filled with a new meaning. 

I felt, too, what a revelation of unsus- 
pected power this must have been to the 
man himself, power of free utterance, of 
extempore speech, of which both he and 
his Hackney congregation would get the 
benefit, and which might yet be the means 
of attracting many who find our ordinary 
services too dull and uninteresting to attract 
their attendance. 

To ministers who shrink from open-air: 
work, and who have, as yet, held aloof 
from the van, I say, Try it! You will find 
it a new outlet for your powers that must 
reflect itself in your pulpit ministrations. 

To laymen I say, Come and see for your- 
selves, and help in the work! You will 
find in it a stimulus to your zeal, and a new 
interest in worship and service. 

One other suggestion. The one thing 
lacking at Waltham was singing. Cannot 
an effort be made to form a van choir from 
our London churches? If Mr. Harrison 
would call together the singers he conducts 
to the annual delight of the gathering at 
the President’s reception, and appeal to 
them to sing with the van while in the 
neighbourhood of London, they and the 
movement alike would benefit—they most 
of all—and next, the churches in whose 
ministry of song they bear so helpful a 
part. 

H. G. Cuanceyor. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


Wuat follows here is the introductory 
part of last week’s report, which we were 
unable then to publish :— 

The week’s work has been marked by a 
number of little incidents which are a pleas- 
ant set-off against the hostility which is so 
often shown. They may indicate as well 
the deeper feelings to which the mission ap- 
peals. The opposition, however noisy or 
vehement, is generally confined to a hand- 
full of partisans, whose authority is the let- 
ter of Scripture, and with whom no other 
single fact or consideration in the wide 
world seems to count. In reports of 
meetings, mention is naturally made of 
these disturbing elements, but i is not 
wise to exaggerate their importance. 
Only on a very few occasions, has the sym- 
pathy of a meeting been with our opponents 
in any marked degree. More generally 
the crowd enjoys the heckling, but insists 
on fair play; and more often than not 
displays impatience as soon as the question- 
ing develops into interruption. The 
interesting thing would be to ascertain the 
impression made upon those who do not 
disturb, and who stand attentively listen- 
ing two and three hours and often longer. 
Many of course will simply be indifferent ; 
others are silent in the hearing of a new 
thing ; perhaps weighing it up and establish- 
ing mental contrasts for themselves. The 
missioners realise that approval is less 
likely to manifest itself than disapproval. 
People do not immediately applaud that 
which is unfamiliar, and which makes a 
straight and serious appeal to them as 
thinkers. But the presumption is that the 
majority if not ‘‘ for us ’’ are not against 
us. Night after night, invariably in fac , 
knots of men remain in eager groups 
discussing with the missioners long after 
the close of the formal proceedings. And it 
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is in this work ‘‘ on the ground ’’ that the 
best evidence is found of the acceptance 
with which our message is heard. 

The attendances have again advanced. 
Three or four meetings have been pre- 
vented by rain, and in one instance the 
proceedings were adjourned for 40 minutes 
in the hope that matters might improve. 
Half a hundred folk stood through it all, 
and the missioner was convinced that 
four or five times that number would have 
been present, as in previous and succeeding 
evenings, had the weather permitted. 
In Newcastle one whole meeting was held in 
the wet, and a crowd of 300 was present 
all the time. Seven meetings have had 
fewer than 100 persons present; at eighteen 
the attendance has varied from 200 to 800. 
As anticipated the news from Scotland 
is good, seven evenings being responsible for 
1,910 adults. The return includes two even- 
ings not included in last week’s notes ; 
and excludes children’s meetings, of which 
several have been held with 100 and 
upwards present on each occasion. Two 
evenings were lost through rain, and a 
third through a race-meeting. The ex- 
periment with No. 4 Van promises well, 
and a series of meetings has been held at 
Newcastle which have increased in size, in- 
terest and enthusiasm as the time passed. 
The total attendance for 29 meetings 
with the four Vans reaches 7,625, an average 
of 263. 

The meetings for the week just closed 
show an average attendance of 280. 
Rainy weather interfered somewhat, but 
in only two cases were meetings impos- 
sible, and only two had audiences of below 
100. It was estimated that 1,000 
gathered round No. 1 Van on Sunday last 
at Mansfield. A pleasing feature at 
Shirebrook was a welcome by the Primitive 
Methodists who came along to help the 
singing. The Scottish Van has met with 
encouraging success at Kilwinning, and 
again at Saltcoats, where 500 attended 
last Sunday. Some highly metaphysical 
questions were propounded at the meet- 
ings of No. 3 Van, at Hoddesdon, where a 
wholly unprecedented interest was mani- 
fested in ‘‘ Monism,’’ the ‘‘cosmic’’ 
or ‘‘extra-cosmic’’ nature of Deity, 
the origin of the universe, and the 
warrant for the ‘‘ categorical impera- 
tive.’’ It is satisfactory to learn that the 
querist expressed thanks and agreement 
at the close of his two evenings’ catechising. 
This Van has travelled by wayof Hoddesdon 
to Enfield, Edmonton, and Tottenham, and 
is therefore now well within the London 
area. A curious manifestation of the “all- 
cr-nothing ”’ secularism emerged at a meet- 
ing of No. 4 Van, at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, the first, we believe, of this particu- 
lar kind of opposition met with this 
season. It would seem that Secularism 
itself has felt the influence of changing 
time and thought. The record of missioners 
shows the following as taking part :—No. 1, 
the Revs. R. P. Farley, A. Hall, and F. H. 
Vaughan ; No. 2, the Revs. J. Forrest and 
EH, T. Russell; No. 3, the Revs. J. A. 
Pearson, H. Rawlings, and T. E. M. 
Hdwards ; No. 4, the Revs. B. C. Constable, 
T. Paxton, and W. L. Schroeder. 


‘ Tur measure of the love of God is to 
love without measure.—Francis of Sales. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
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Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 
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Atherton.—Chowbent Chapel is closed for 
considerable repairs, installation of electric light, 
redecoration, &c. Services are being held in 
the school-room. Rey. J. J. Wright is just 
concluding a series of Sunday morning sermons 
on: “ What Some Non-Theological People- are 
Thinking and Saying about Religion.” Among 
books and writers taken by way. of illustration 
have been: ‘‘The House of Quiet,’’ ‘‘ The 
Thread of Gold,’ ‘The Upton Settlers,” 
“From a College Window,’’ and “ Beside the 
Still Waters,” by A. C. Benson. ‘‘ Worry: The 
Disease of the Age,’* by Dr. O. W. Saleeby; 
‘‘ Happiness,’’ by Carl Hilty; ‘‘The Way to 
Happiness,” by T. R. Slicer. In consequence 
of the chapel being closed for a much longer 
period than was expected, the school sermons 
usually held in July are to be in the Volunteer 
Hall on Sept. 1, and Mr. Wright is to preach 
them just previous to setting sail for the inter- 
national meetings in Boston. 


London.—Sir Edwin and Lady Durning- 
Lawrence again had a large party of teachers 
from our Sunday-schools at Ascot, on Monday. 
There were between 200 and 300 present, 
including the Revs. Gordon Cooper, A. Gordon, 
F. Hankinson, $C. Read, F. Summers, W. G. 
Tarrant, and W. Wooding, and the Revs. G. W, 
Kent and Dr. jSellick (Universalist), of U.S.A. 
The day was delightful, and the unremitting 
kindness of the host and hostess made the 
occasion a most enjoyable one. In acknowledg- 
ing a vote of thanks, Lady Durning-Lawrence 
made epecial reference to London friends who 
are to attend the Boston Conference. wishing 
them a pleasant} voyage and safe roturn. This 
year’s Ascot outing is, we believe, the 27th 
annual party of the kind. The Rev. G. Toye, 
as in recent years, superintended the railway 
arrangements. 


London: Islington.—The Flower Show, 
which has become one of the important annual 
events of Unity Church Sunday-school, took 
place on July 24. The Rev. E. Savell Hicks 
presided. Mrs. Roper, of Kilburn, delivered an 
interesting address to the scholars, dwelling on 
the refining influence of plant culture upon 
character. Every one present was delighted to 
have the unexpected pleasure of seeing Miss 
Preston at the gathering, and she kindly con- 
sented, at short notice, to distribute the prizes, 
prefacing that part of the proceedings with a 
vigorous aud able speech to the young people. 
The school choir, which had been trained by 
Miss Harris, gave various musical items during 
the evening in a very creditable manner, and 
the Rev. Charles Roper also made an excellent 
speech, The exhibition this year has been the 
most successful yet held—some 113 plants being 
shown, which number includes 10 old plants. 


London: Stratford.—An interesting social 
meeting of young people and friends connected 
with the church was held in the schoolroom on 
Wednesday, July 31, when a presentation was 
made to Mr. and Mrs. Harry Maguire on the 
cecasion of their marriage. Refreshments were 
supplied by the generosity of a few friends. The 
Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, in presenting the gift, 
stated that he had known both bride and 
bridegroom from childhood, and referred to 
their close connection with the church. Mr. 
Maguire represented the fourth generation that 
had been interested in the church, his great- 
grandfather haying been one of the founders. 
The marriage of Miss Greenhalgh and Mr. Harry 
Maguire, B.Sc., took place on the previous Satur- 
day, the ceremony being performed by the Rev, 
T, HE. M Edwards. 


Moneyrea—The annual mecting of the members 
of the above church was held on Sunday last, at 
the close of morning service. The Rev. George J. 
Slipper presided, and the reports of the con- 
gregational cdémmittee and the Sunday and day 
schools were submittel by the hon. secretary 
(Mr. S. McK. Turkington). These were all 
encouraging, the record for the year being one of 
progress and hopefulness, Tributes were paid to 
the minister, choir, and organist for their 
Tespective services, and the various reports, 
along with the treasurer’s statement of accounts, 
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presented by Mr. R. Kennedy, hon. treasurer, 
were unanimously adopted. Mr, A. K. Stewart, 
treasurer to the Lyttle Memorial fund, in 
seconding the adoption of the report, also stated 
that the preliminary arrangements for erecting 
the memorial school were now completed, after 
unavoidable delays, occasioned by obtainin 
lease of ground, and the building of the ee 
would proceed at an early date. 


Newport: Mon.—On Thursday, July 25, the 
members of this church held their annual outing, 
the party numbering nearly 50. After a drive 
of 12 miles to Caerwent, the extensive Roman 
remains there were inspected. Tea having been 
partaken of, the village and neighbourhood were 
explored until the time arrived for the home- 
ward journey. Everybody present united in 
voting the outing most enjoyable. 


West Bromwich (Welcome Meeting),— 
On Monday evening, July 29, @ public meeting 
was held, after a well-attended tea, to welcome 
back the Rev. F. A. Homer as mini:ter of the 
Lodge-road Unitarian Church. Mr. Homer was 
the third minister of the church, and was 
obliged, by a breakdown of health, to resign the 
charge. Recently he has been minister at 
Taunton, and now, the pulpit having been 
vacant since the removal of the Rev. E. A. 
Voysey to Northampton, Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
return to West Bromwich. At the welcome 
meeting Mr. Byng Kenrick, president of the 
Midland Christian Union, presided, and there was 
a good attendance of neighbouring ministers and 
other friends, The Chairman expressed his great 
satisfaction that they had at last secured a 
minister for the church, but warned the con- 
gregation that if they expected great things 
from their minister they would be disappointed, 
unless they were prepared to do great things 
themselves. He congratulated the church on 
the way the members had held together during 
the time they had been without a minister, 
noted with pleasure the many encouraging and 
cheerful signs, and expressed the hope that they 
would now go forward and accomplish a good 
work. A number of members of the church and 
representatives of the school joined in the wel- 
come, expressing their great pleasure in having 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer back again. Mr. Bowater, 
one of these, said they remembered the 
excellent work Mr. Homer did in his 
former ministry among them—his earness- 
ness, enthusiasm, industry, and self-sacrifice. 
He hoped the members of the church would 
match those high characteristics which they 
knew Mr. Homer to possess, and that by the 
same unselfishness, earnestness, and self-sacri- 
ficing labour they would make the future of 
the church a great success. The Rev. Joseph 
Wood, on behalf of brother ministers and tho 
Union, warmly welcomed Mr. Homer on his 
return to the district, and urged the congrega- 
tion to remember that they were al! ministers, 
and must loyally co-operate in carrying on tho 
work of the ehurch. No church could live 
merely by the preaching, however eloquent, of the 
minister. He especially urgod that if their 
churches were to succeed they must be wor- 
shipping churches, for a worshipping congrega- 
tion would be a working congregation. The Rey. 
F. A. Homer, in response, expressed his great 
happiness in being among them again, and 
grateful for the cordial welcome they had given 
him.. If he had not got health in the West he 
had gathered some knowledge, and a few grains 
of wisdom for their, benefit as well as his own. 
He was glad to see some new faces among the 
congregation, and he congratulated them on tho 
splendid way in which they had held together 
during the time that they had bcen without a 
minister, 


Wholesome Confectionery” 
—LANcE?. 
A sweetmeat for atl, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
- various sizes, 


Manufactory: London, w.c. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

Sita ameteeeed 


SUNDAY, August 11. 


 Aoton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Anruur 


Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. JessE Hirpmrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. 
‘Closed for repairs. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Fffra-road, 
il, Rev. W. Lyppon Tocxnr, M.A. 


‘Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 


road. Services suspended during August. 
Re-open September 1], 


- Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 


ll and 7, Rey. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rey. Frank K. Frexston; 6.30, Rey. 
Gorpon Cooper, B.A, 


_ Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-iane, 


: 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PrEnrris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place. 
Closed for cleaning. 


- Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 


Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian €hurch, 11 
and 7, Rev. J. F. Parmirer. 


_ ‘Iiford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Rey. 


GrorGeE CARTER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 7, Rev. F. 
HANKINSON, — 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CuAries 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7; Rev. G. W. KeEnr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rey. H. 
Rawuinas, M.A. 

Mansiord-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 
EDWARD CaPLEToNn. 


ll and 6.80, Mr. 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev#'nLix Tayror. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 7, Mr. H. Tirrorp. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 

tratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. W. 

Eamer ; 6.30, Mr. E. B. ATHAWES. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
Grorgce Crircuuey, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MummMery. 


11.15 


ALWAYS 


For Household use.—To use it is the best, 
most simple and most comfortable way of ironing. 
Independent of stove and gas, it can be used any- 
Non-inflammable fael without noxious 
No risk from fire ; healthier and safer than 
any other iron. 


where. 
fumes. 


Da 
i (A smaiter “ Dalki”) 

For light work and travelling only. 
For general household work use the ‘Dalli.” 
Having a larger ironing surface and greater heating 
Capacity every deseorone S ironing can be dorfe 
with it. 


Price of the ‘Dalli” @/-, price of be 
the ‘‘ Dallinette” 5/9.  ‘‘ Dalli” GAR 

Fuel 4/9 per box of 128 blocks. ‘ 

all Ironmongers and Stores. If any 

difficulty apply to THe Datu 

SMOKELESS FUEL Co., 4 & §, Moor 

Lane, London, E.C. 
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Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtu. 

Biacxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosrrt McGer: 

BiacKroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lythaw-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovgnemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Bgianton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. Prizsti£ey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GroraE STREET. 

CanTrRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smiru. 

Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. M. Evans, Aberdare, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A. 

HARROGATE, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
6.20, Rev. W. Mzxtor, “The Best Creed ia 
Christendom.’# 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HoxrsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. G. Lanspownr. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Hersprrr 
McLacauan, B.D. 

Luiorstrr, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD Von PzrzoLp. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 

. 6.30, Rev. A. Ennust Parry. 

LivrrPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Francis Woop. 

LivERPOOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 8.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerrs. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park. 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Caarites Hararove, M.A. 

Maipstonz Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
8.30, Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Newerokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and $.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGEES. 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMrs Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

SoaRporovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTTwELL Bryns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TmaspaLe REEpD. 

SuxrriuLp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. J. 
Street, M.A. LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WinLiaM AGAR. 

SoursEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. D. Drtta 

“& Evans. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TuNBRIDGH WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road. Closed during August. 
Wrst Kresy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
1] and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawxns. 


WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rey. | 


DovueLtas WALMsLEY, B.A. 
eee SSeS 
IRELAND. 
Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. S. H. 
Vancz, B.D. 
—_>—__——. 
WALES. 
Anrrystwits, New Street Meoting House, 
SamurnL Evans Bowen. 


a n 

SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspzeN Batmrorts, 


Pp.776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/8 post free. 
GORPENDIUM GF SWEBERBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-strect. 


“MABE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
age.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Rotini Mauchester. 
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HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLs. 
Higuearrt, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Misg 
Linian Tarzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Oricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the HEAD Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWooD 
RISH, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received, 
Home influence. Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17. 


(OMERVILLE SCHOOL 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


QECULAR EDUCATION. 


A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are 

The CULTIVATION of PHYSICAL 
HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 
ideal surroundings, and by a well-studied 
dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by 
a careful adaptation of method to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


_ For prospectus apply 
Miss CLARK, 
Coombe Hiil School, 
WESTERHAM, KENT. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


l rH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Y ADELAIDE-PLAGE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £167,900. 


DixEctors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairmam—Maxx H. Jupau, A.R.I1.BA. 
Miss Cxc1L GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Lavw- 
F. H. A. Happcastry, RENCE. 
F.S.1. Miss OrnME, 
BrEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 

OHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


DEATH. 

Harpine.—On July 31, at Knutsford Lodge, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, after a short illness, 
Emily Rebecca, younger daughter of the 
late Charles Harding and Mrs. Charles 
Harding. 
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‘©éPUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the Iast journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 


‘‘ British Weekly,’’ May 2, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Twopence Weekly, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 

The purpose of “ PUBLIC OPINION” is to provide a weekly review of 
current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make for 
Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress. : 

It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening 
in the different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass 
something of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many 
phases of life. ‘ : é 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since “ PUBLIC 
OPINION” was started in 1860. In the forty-seven years since then it has con- 
sistently carried out its policy. ; : ; 

The need for a paper like “‘ PUBLIC OPINION” increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch 
with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read the many 
papers which would give him the needed facts. “ PUBLIC OPINION ” seeks to do 
this for him, and to present just that précis of life and thought which will enable 
him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 

“PUBLIC OPINION ” (published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 
can be obtained from’any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place abroad 
for 13s. per annum, Orders should be addressed to :— 


- 


“PUBLIC OPINION,” 30°& 31, TEMPLE 


HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘“‘] know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly ‘PUBLIC 
OPINION,’’’ said the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ May 15, 1907. 
‘¢We know of at feast one who kas misread it,’’ added ‘‘ Punch,’’ 


May 29, 1907. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Board and Residence, 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade 
Due south, Nesr Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,—“ Cran- 
tock,’’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; mosi comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mre. Vickrrs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE, LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SoUTHPORT. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Miligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


ENLEY GROVE, HENLEAGE, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by 
boat and rail to places of historical interest, 


BERYSTWYTH: Season 1907.— 

APARTMENTS found. Assistance 

given visitors. _ Stamped envelope early.— 
SEcRETARY, New Street Meeting House. 


HOS-ON-SHA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
September and October.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield, 


O BE LET, Furnished, at Branksome 
Chine, TWO new attractive HOUSES, 
medium size, surrounded by pine woods, 
charmingly furnished, all modern equipments 
and requirements.— Address, Mrs. Cooxnr- 
TAYLOR, The Teak House, Branksome Chine, 
near Bournemouth. 


ALCOMBE, SOUTH DEVON.—To 


be Let, furnished, for September, 
“Tourelle,” high airy situation and fine views 
of sea and coast. Five bedrooms (10 beds), 
bathroom, &c. Five guineas a week.—Apply, 
Mrs. B. Dowson, at above address. 


es (TEMPERANCE), Fe 
e HART S§T,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. gf 


Near the British Museum, 


ms This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
Es has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ;# 
Fa Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, fm 
ey Drawing, Writing. Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
— Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
e Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from %& 
m 2s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for§ 
ka Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast @ 
fj and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. i 
23 Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
“Bookeraft,” London. 


E Telegraphic Address 


Ba SOG a Ser aarti 
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E. NORMAN REED ®@ CO., 
Artists in Stained &Ceaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


earn Stee 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
aired Hts of rust cone ae 
etter only to the Secretary, Kynoc 

Tio Witton, Birminghan, doe! 


S ATTENDANT to Invalid or 

delicate child. Highest references,— 

“ NuRSE,” c/o Mr. Fairweather, Woodbridge, 
East Suffolk. 


ULLY QUALIFIED, experienced 

GOVERNESS to Junior or Advanced 

Pupils in or near Manchester.—E. H. Smiru, 
44, Victoria-road, Vietoria-park, Manchester. 


Ce ANY LADY recommend good 


Working Housekeeper to take charge of 
gentleman’s house at Loughton.—Mrs, Potter, 
59, Warrior-square, St. Leonards. 


PLUMS FROM THE GROWER. 


Egg Plums, 12 lbs. 2/6, 24 Ibs. 4/-. Victorias, 12 lbs. 
Ba 3/6, 24 lbs. 6/-. Damascenes, 12 lbs. 3/8, 24 lbs, 5/9. & 
sa Prune Damsons, 12 1bs. 4/6, 24 lbs. 8/-, Cash with 

Order. Carriage Paid, England and Wales. 
ea Scotland, Ireland, &c.,3d. per 12 lbs. extra. 

BEST FRUIT. EXCELLENT VALUE. 

& Fruit sent when ready. Send for FREE PRICE LIST. & 
= G. P. OSLER, Fruit Grower, EVESHAM, § 


Greengages.—Fine Greengages, 24 lbs. 6/- ; 
12 lbs. 3,6. Pershore Egg Plums, 24 lbs. 
8/6; 12 lbs. 2/-. Wictorias, 24 lbs. 5/6; 
12 Ibs. 3/-. Carefully packed and carriage paid 
to any station in England and Wales.— FRANK 
Roscog, Steeple Morden Royston. 


From the Orchard to the Home.—The 
best preserving plum is the Pershore Egg, 
which I supply when in best condition at 4/- 
per 24 lbs., to any station in’ England and 
Wales, and at 4/6 to Scotland, Ireland, &c, 
Good fruit well packed, carriage paid, boxes 
free, satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated list 
of these and other plums free to all mention- 
ing this paper.—H. B. PoLuarp, Fruit Grower, 
Evesham. 


PLUMS.—Pershore (Egg), best for cook- 
ing, preserving and bottling, 6 lbs, 1/6 ; 12 Ibs. 
2/6 ; 24 1bs. 4/-. Wictorias, 6 lbs. 2/- ; 12 Ibs. 
3/6 ; 24 lbs. 6/-. All sent in best condition. 
Carriage paid, boxes free. Cash with order. 
Scotland and Ireland, 6d. extra per order. Full 
list from SHINDLER, THORNE & Co., Fruit 
Growers, Evesham. Order early. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Cerms for Advertisements. - 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-strcet, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :-— £ os. d. 

PEs PAGE . .. sae seo 00 


FiaLtK-PAGE .. As 33.00 
PER COLUMN... nee tee be OO 
InNcH IN COLUMN ... Rade Bhai: 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6, 

Situations Vacant and Wanted, : 
20 words, Is. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2 


NY LADY interested in high-class 
handsome House and Table Linenware 
should write to Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, 
for Free Autumn Samples. Our factory prices 
attract many repeat orders daily. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Arter fifteen months’ ministry Dr. Tudor 
Jones continues to send us good news of the 
movement at Wellington. The Sunday 
evening attendance is well maintained, and 
when Dr. Jones preached the first of a series 
of sermons on ‘‘ New Investigations of 
Scholars concerning Jesus and Christ- 
ianity’’ the hall, which seats 400 people, 
was crowded to the doors. Besides the 
work in Wellington itself, Dr. Jones, as 
the representative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and accompanied 
by his wife, recently undertook a mission 
tour in ‘he South Island, preaching and 
lecturing at Dunedin and Christchurch. 
At Dunedin intense enthusiasm was shown, 
in spite of the weather being so rough 
that for three days no boats were able to 
leave the harbour. On the evening of the 
first lecture over 200 people were present. 
Dr. Jones took as his subject ‘‘ The New 
Movement in Theology in Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy.’’ The lecture occu- 

_ pied from 8 to 9.30, after which the meeting 
(which lasted until 11 o’clock) was thrown 
open for questions. At the second ‘ecture 
on ‘ My Pilgrimage from Calvinism to 
Unitarianism ’’ about 250 people attended, 
although the storm was still raging. A 
large number of students from the Univer- 
sity were present and took a lively part in 
the discussion. Several. local ministers 
and students for the ministry visited Dr. 
Jones at his hotel, and expressed th ir 
in erest in and sympathy with the move- 
ment, and at the lecture there was ‘‘ almost 
a scramble ’’ to secure pamphlets which 
had been placed on the table for free dis- 


tribution. A large number of men and 
women also gave in their names as being 
ready to help in the movement. Dr. 
Jones is of opinion-that the prospects at 
Dunedin are very hopeful for future efforts. 
At Christchurch, the weather being favour- 
able, there were large and enthusiastic 
Sunday meetings, and sympathy was shown 
by repeated loud applause. The two week- 
evening lectures were not so - largely at- 
tended owing to bad weather, but consider- 
able interest was shown. All the meetings 
were fully reported in the daily papers, 
as was also an interview given by Dr. Jones 
to a representative of the Evening Star. 
AmongG the distinguished scholars upon 
whom honorary degrees have been con- 
ferred on occasion of the tercentenary of 
the University of Giessen are Dr. H. C. 
Lea, of Philadelphia; Mr. F.C. Conybeare, 


of Oxford, ‘‘the meritorious interpreter 


|and translator of the Armenian early 


Christian literature ”’ Professor Jean 
Réville, of Paris; and M. Paul Sabatier. 
Professor Rudolf Otto, of Gottingen, is also 
among the new Doctors of Theology, and 
Professor Albert Eichhorn, of Kiel. The 
announcement of these honours was made 
from the pulpit of the town church by 
Dr Kriiger, on the second day of the cele- 
bration, with appropriate reference to 
each of the new doctors. His last announce- 
ment was of two names, linking together 
their thankful reverence for ripe old age 
and joyful encouragement of fearless youth, 
in the persons of Professor Friedrich 
Paulsen, of Berlin, the distinguished philo- 
gopher; and Lic. Friedrich Michael Schiele, 
of Tiibingen, editor of the little weekly, 
Chromk der Christlichen Welt, and also 
of that invaluable popular series of 
Relagionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, of which 
Bousset’s ‘‘ Jesus,’’ Wernle’s ‘‘ Sources,’’ 
and Wrede’s ‘‘ Paul’’ (shortly to be 
published) have already been translated 
into English. 


Tue Guardian’ s American correspondent 
uttered a lament last week over King’s 
Chapel, Boston, the old Episcopal chapel, 
which, on the Declaration of Independence, 
discarded both the prayers for King George 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
present lament is in connection with the 
new arrangement made by the Trustees 
of the Chapel, by which its services are 
henceforth to be in the hands of the 
Harvard Divinity School. That means 
that they will be of a broadly Catholic 
and undenominational character. But 
‘* We Churchmen,’’ the Guardian’ s corre- 
spondent writes, ‘‘ had cherished a hope, 
which has grown stronger of late years, 


‘that the remnant of the congregation 


might return to the faith of their fathers, 
and that the Nicene Creed and the Dox- 
ology to the Trinity might again be heard 
where they were so long rehearsed in 
Anglican liturgical forms ; and some of us, 
who have from time to time, when we found 
the door of the Chapel open, entered and 
silently repeated the Creed, have added 
the prayer that the Church might soon 
come to her own again; but. the prospect 
oi a fulfilment of the hope and the prayer 
now seems far removed.’’ So pious 
Roman Catholics still pray that the true 
Church may once more return to its 
inheritance in the great English cathedrals 
and parish churches. But for King’s 
Chapel a better fate is reserved in its new 
dedication to a wider religious fellowship. 
Art the closing session of the Vongress on 
School Hygiene it was stated that 1,650 
members and delegates had attended the 
50 meetings of the congress, representing, 
besides foreign Governments, nearly 400 
educational authorities. The congress 
adopted resolutions affirming the import- 
ance of training all teachers in the princi- 
ples and practice of hygiene and physical 
training; demanding special schools for 
deaf children; the inspection of second- 
ary schools on hygienic and _ sanitary 
erounds; and the medical inspection of 
school children, not merely for contagious 
diseases, but for general physical condition. 
A permanent international committee was 
appointed, and it was decided that the 
next meeting should be held in Paris. 


THE Prime Minister and Mr, John Burns, : 
President of the Local Government Board, 
expressed hearty sympathy last week with 
a deputation from the important Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations representing 
many of the largest municipalities in Eng- 
land, when they came to urge the impor- 
tance of legislation giving to local authori- 
ties power to determine beforehand the 
plan of districts over which towns are likely 
to extend. Mr. Burns spoke of a draft 
Bill on town or suburb planning, which he 
said the Government had prepared, and 
which he considered preferable to the 
scheme presented by the deputation. The 
announcement of its provisions will be 
awaited with great interest. 


Tue principles of John Ruskin applied to 
manufacture have been successful, even in 
a commercial sense, at the Woodhouse 
Mills, Huddersfield, where for twenty-one 
years William Thompson & Son have put 
into practice his teaching, which was de- 
fined in the Spectator some years ago as 
being ‘‘ based not, as ignotantly supposed, 
on the abolition of machinery, but on the 
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two-fold principle of complete honesty and 
veracity in production and exchange, and 
in a true subordination of the production 
of wealth to the wider aims of man.’ Mr. 
George Thompson was a friend and disciple 
of Ruskin, and despite grave difficulties 
with customers, he established and main- 
tained the system of supplying goods, all 
wool and no shoddy, paying the highest 
wages customary in the district, with an 
eight hours day for the'workers and a fixed 
weekly wage, and sharing profits with them. 
A pension fund and sick relief fund have 
been established. No married women are 
employed, but on the marriage of a woman 
who has been long in the employ of the 
Society £5 or £10 is given. Profit-sharing 
is of the essence of the scheme, and the 
division is made in proportion to the wages 
earned by each member, Mr. Thompson 
included. The profits have been credited 
to workers in shares on which 5 per cent., 
the maximum rate of mterest, has been paid. 
The celebration of the ‘* majority ’’ of the 
firm was the occasion for sincere congratu- 
lations and happiness, and of an affection- 
ate tribute to Mr. Thompson, the man who 
reorganised the firm on what may be called 
Ruskinian lines. 

PROFESSOR GEDDES recently gave an 
address at Chelsea, pointing out the possi- 
bilities of the district as an art and culture 
city, and a ‘‘ Chelsea Embellishment 
Society ’’ has been formed, with Sir Thomas 
Barclay (who suggested the organisation) 
as chairman. To a representative of the 
Tribune Sir Thomas Barclay explained that 
the intention is to do what German 
‘* Verschénerungsverein’’ do for their 
cities, with money privately subscribed, 
and often with the assistance of grants 
from the civic treasury. Paths are made 
in attractive places for the use of the public, 
seats provided where there is a pleasant 
outlook, and in many ways beauty and 
the enjoyment of beauty are secured. The 
immediate aim of Professor Geddes is 
illustrated by what he has done at Dundee 
and Edinburgh. In Dundee, for example, 
the asphalt near the walls round one of the 
elementary school playgrounds has been 
broken up, and a border of flowers and shrubs 
put in its place. Without much expense, 
he considers we might in many places 
have flowers and plants instead of asphalt. 
The ‘‘ Country in Town”’ exhibition, re- 
cently noticed in these columns, was de- 
signed with the like object of replacing 
ugliness and monotony by beauty, even 
without any large schemes of re-building 
and clearing the ground. 


‘* Tue Gains of Faith from the Advance 
of Science ’* was the subject of a fine 
sermon preached at Leicester by Canon 
J. M. Wilson, of Worcester, during the 
meeting of the British Association, and 
published in last week’s Guardian. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15, was the text, ‘‘I will pray 
with the spirit, and I will pray with the 
understanding also.’’ Faith in the true 
sense of a reverent conviction of there 
being behind the veil of this visible world 
an infinite Wisdom and Power and Pur- 
pose, is vastly strengthened, he said, by 
the increase of knowledge which we owe 
to science, and men of science are men of 
strong faith. Whatever opposition there 
has been or still remains, ‘‘ 


is not between 
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science and faith, but science and theology, 
for theology has often been rigid and 
inelastic, while both science and faith 
have expanded with the thoughts and 
knowledge of men. Unhappily, but almost 
inevitably, faith has often identified itself 
with the theology of the day, or rather 
with a theology, already seriously modi- 
fied by living theologians, and has, there- 
fore, been drawn into an opposition to 
science which is purely imaginary. Men 
of science are not foes of faith; they are 
proving that faith—Christian faith—is 
not to be identified with popular theology 
and its literal interpretation. And the 
gain, the relief to faith, can scarcely be 
over-estimated. Faith is being relieved 
from an intolerable confusion of ideas.’’ 

““Tue thought of evolution,’’ Canon 
Wilson further said, ‘‘has transformed 
revelation into insight and discovery, and 
the world is slowly learning that this 
transformation is not inconsistent with 
Christian faith. We cannot at present 
bridge the chasm between our conceptions 
of the personality of the Father to whom 
we pray, and that of the Universal Spirit 
which is the life of all that lives; nor that 
between necessity and freedom; nor can 
we understand ultimate mysteries in any 
case. But these limitations need trouble 
no one; we can hold fast to God and 
Christ, and truth and right and duty, 
retaining our familiar modes of thought 
while they serve us, and play our part in 
the world, without dreaming that we can 
know the whole, and prematurely con- 
structing a new theology.’’ 


] 


ANOTHER gain to faith from Science, 
which Canon Wilson noted, was that it 
helps us ‘‘ to see that the different forms 
of faith and worship are not related to one 
another as one true, and all the rest false ; 
but as higher and lower, as adapted to 
varied stages in intellectual and moral 
development, as processes of approxi- 
mation to truth, of education of the spirit 
of man. It is, therefore, making possible 
not only a spirit of tolerance, but, what is 
far greater, the existence of a really 


Catholic Church, in which in all humility 


the various Christian bodies in our own 
land, and on a wider scale all the nations 
of the world, will be content to do their 
work side by side, not as jealous and 
aggressive rivals, but as ministering to 
different temperaments and types and 
stages of development amongst men, 
exponents of the manifold wisdom of God. 
Surely thus our world must appear in the 
eyes of the All-seeing Father.’’ 

A VALUABLE Blue-book on old age pen- 
sions has just been issued, containing a 
résumé of the investigations made by 
Royal Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees since 1893, and their results 
as affecting the problem to-day. The 
first was the Commission on the Aged Poor 
under Lord Aberdare, which reported in 
1895 that from financial reasons it could 
recommend nothing. In 1898 followed 
Lord Rothschild’s Committee’s report, 
which was also negative. Mr. Chaplin’s 
Committee, in the next year, was more 
hopeful. It declared that the evidence 
favoured belief in the practicability of the 
scheme for old age pensions to all, but 


certain specified classes, who should attain 
the age of 65. Another Departmental 
Committee, under Sir Edward Hamilton, 
attempted to calculate the cost of this 
proposal. Again in 1903 a select com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the Aged 
Pensioners’ Bill. This Committee endorsed 
the main outlines laid down by its prede- 
cessor of 1903, 

THE tables in the new Blue-book contain 
a mass of important statistics. They 
show the number of pensionable persons 
in the United Kingdom under the Chaplin 
scheme, as about 686,000. In other words, 
of 20 persons of 65 years of age and upwards, 
8 are disqualified because they have an 
income of 10s. a week, 5 have received 
disqualifying poor relief, and one is ruled 
out for other reasons; but 6 remain. 
Out of 20 persons, only 8 are disqualified” 
by comparative comfort. The cost of such 
pensions, including administrative expenses, 
has been estimated roughly at neariy 
eleven millions pounds; and if half of this 


were defrayed out of local rates, it would 


entail the levying of a rate of about 5d. in 
the pound. If, however, the pensionable 
age were at first raised to 75 years, the 
cost would be reduced to little more than 
a quarter (about £3,000,000). These 
fifty pages of sober statements are full of 
the tragedy of the aged poor. They 
deserve the widest and most patient con- 
sideration. But after so many years’ 
investigation the time for legislative action 
has arrived. 

Tue Yorkshire Unitarian Club will enter- 
tain the Rev. Robert Collyer to dinner on 
Saturday, September 28 next, in the Leeds 
and County Liberal Club, Quebec-street, 
Leeds. Applications for tickets may be 
made to the hon. secretary, Mr. A. Simpson, 
17, Parkfield-mount, Beeston, Leeds. 


Miss Monrcomery, of Withington, 
the Christian World recorded last week, 
celebrated her hundredth birthday on 
Tuesday, August 6. She is a member of 
Union Chapel, Manchester, the scene of 
Dr. Maclaren s long ministry, and was 
present at the church meeting in 1858, 
when Dr. Maclaren, then of Southampton, 
was invited to the pastorate. Miss Mont- 
gomery’s health is good, and her interest_ 
in public matters is still quite alert. 


Tue visit of the Housing Congress to 
Liverpool was of special interest. It is 
stated that the average workman there 
earns only 16s. a week, and has a large 
family. This condition has been taken into 
consideration by the municipal authorities 
in their housing enterprises; and Dr. 
Albrecht, of Berlin, stated that they had 
erappled with their problem more succes3- 
fully-than any others. The foreign visitors 
were, however, shocked by the sight of the 
ragged children who grow up in them. 

Tus first of our Westward-bound 
brethren to report progress to us from the 
other side is the Rev. W. W. Chynoweth 
Pope, from whom a Ictter, describing the 
voyage of the Empress of India, has just 
come in. We hope to print it in our next 
issue, and to follow it up with other com- 
munications from one or another as these 
adventurous weeks go on. : 
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A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


WE have had the opportunity of testing 


the value of Miss Kate Warren’s speci- 


mens of English literature in some of the 


uses for which her book was primarily 


intended. ® We have found it of service 


“in a literature class; and it has been of 
‘particular value in our endeavour to 


impart some slight knowledge of the 


“matter and manner of our earlier English 


writers. 
The plan of the book follows very closely 


that of Dr. Stopford Brooke’s Primer 
of English Literature, as a companion to 


which it has been prepared in the first 
instance. The only deviations are the 
inclusion of a few writers who did not 
call for treatment in the Primer, and the 
exclusion of the dramatists, whom to 
represent would have required an in- 
definite, and unreasonable, extension of 
the thousand pages which make up Miss 
Warren’s book. Her apology for this 
curtailment, the plea of space, is in itself 
sufficient ; we may add to it the con- 
tention that adequately to represent 
English drama, even apart from the work 
of Charles Lamb, would have demanded 
a volume of the same dimensions. As a 
matter of fact, no anthology of the drama 
can faithfully represent the drama: the 


' diversity of interest and the variety of 
-manner, method, and action in the work 
‘of any great dramatic writer, of the time 


of Elizabeth or later—to say nothing of 
mysteries and moralities—preclude neces- 
sarily brief excerpts as unmistakably 
misleading. 

Shakespeare still suffers in the elegant 
extracts of books provided for such as 
the popular  celocutionist—witness the 
‘* seriosity,’’? as a friend calls it, of the 
drivelling morality of Polonius’s ‘‘ advice ”’ 
to Laertes, complete in its smugness and 
senility to the very last sentence, which 
only means in that foolish mouth, ‘‘ Be 
selfish, and you will be right with the 
world.’’ Miss Warren has been judicious 
in leaving drama religiously alone, save 
for two pages of fine examples of Mar- 
lowe’s ‘‘ mighty line’? in Tamburlaine 
the Great. 

Appropriately, Dr. Stopford Brooke 
has written an introduction, wonderfully 
comprehensive for its length, penetrating, 
solid, and—to use a feminine word— 
charming. It gives the reader a clear 
indication of the extent of our literature, 
and, what is more important, its com- 
plexity and intensity. It is ten pages of 
brilliant essay-writing, a splendid piece 
of descriptive literary work which com- 
mends Miss Warren’s book by adding to 
its value. 

Coming to the Treasury itself, we have 
passages of verse and prose  representa- 
tive of authors from the seventh century 
to the nineteenth. Of the earliest of 
these we have presented a text as close 
as possible to the original, with prose 


translations of distinct quality and the 


briefest necessary explanations and. notes. 
There are good specimens of Beowulf, 
Caedmon, Cynewulf, King Alfred, and 


_* <A Treasury of English Literature.” Se- 
lected and arranged with Translations and 
Glossaries by Kate M. Warren. With an Intro- 
duction by Stopford A. Brooke. (Constable & 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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Layamon, an interesting rune song, 
riddles, and extracts from the chief 
epics, romances, and chronicles. Follow- 
ing upon these we have fourteenth and 
fifteenth century work, which only needs 
interpretation by means of the glossaries 
supplied. The original spelling is pre- 
served to the time of Spenser—then the 
general reader is in his free element. 

Here we may intercept a word for first 
things. As a general rule, an author is 
best understood in a first edition—this 
is our only reason for securing first editions 
where we can, for he who buys books to 
sell again, particularly for a profit, is an 
enemy of all goodness! And, as an 
infallible rule, an author is best understood 
as his words are read in their original 
spelling; we draw the line only at his 
punctuation. He, or his editors, may not 
have known how exactly to measure out 
the sense of his sentences, but he did know 
the exact sound-value of his words. So 
to-day there are some of us who, for love 
of him, detest spellings like ‘‘ labor,’’ 
and all other Americo-Latinisms, and 
cleave to “‘labour’’ with its long drawl, 
the drawl of the full-voiced poet and of the 
ages. ‘To read a man as he wrote is to get at 
more than the facts he wrote, and the 
thoughts—it is to get behind these, and 
behind his errors and emptiness, to the 
very soul of him. To do this is not to 
read books; it is to read literature. It 
is to be a sensible person. In spite of 
what critics say, Shakespeare is better 
in a first folio, when we come upon one, 
than in—I forget which publisher is 
‘* up-to-date’? and cheapest. They say 
he could not spell his name; nor could 
several others—nor can President Roose- 
velt. Why trouble, then? Butif we would 
understand, we must in authors go to 
the first things, even as for Christianity 
we must go to Christ. Poor Chatterton ! 
one of the deepest of my literary loves, he 
cannot be known in our spelling; in his 
bad spelling and grammar is half the 
beauty of his best verse. 

‘* Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyliowe tree.’’ 
Tell me not that ‘‘ My love is dead ’’— 
four sharp sounds with a jerk—can com- 
pare with the soft, long, pathetic music 
of the original. So is my contention 
established against every assault. 

Two-thirds of Miss Warren’s book con- 
sists, of course, of specimens from the 
time of Spenser downwards, and here the 
reader will meet with some of the best 
poems of four centuries and, particularly, 
with prose pieces which give an excellent 
idea of the styles of the greatest romancers, 
historians, philosophers, and _ essayists. 
These latter specimens make her work of 
exceptional value; we do not know any 
similar compilation which in this par- 
ticular is so extensive in range and variety. 
One can turn to almost any author to 
be satisfied that here he is fairly repre- 
sented; and most of the selections have 
the advantage of being practically com- 
plete in themselves. 

Miss Warren in her preface disarms 
criticism of the objectional sort with the 
confession that ‘‘it is too much to hope 
that every one will agree with the selec- 
tion made.’’ It must also be borne in 
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almost exclusively upon the taste of 
its compiler. Hlse had we, and every- 
body, something to say. Of certain 
authors we have completely read, and in 
a manner studied, we should not say that 
Miss Warren has given us, according to 
our individual ‘taste, passages which are 
thoroughly representative—nor have other 
anthologists—but our objection is further 
disarmed, it is disabled, by her remark 
that ‘‘ it goes to the heart of the lover of 
true literature when stern exigencies of 
space compel him, in his character of 
compiler, to omit or curtail some interest- 
ing or beautiful or time-honoured or per- 
sonally-endeared lines.”’ We lay our 
finger on the lip of all captious or hostile 
criticism. 

‘* She has tried to select passages inter- 
esting in their subject-matter, or in their 
hterary relationships, as well as repre- 
sentative of the authors in their best and 
most characteristic manner.’’ Consider- 
ing that these passages cover practically 
the whole field of our literature, except 
the drama, we must say that in this en- 
deavour, which occupied more than five 
years, she has been remarkably successful 
in producing a volume of selections which 
is kely to be extensively used as a book 
of reference and a guide to the chief works 
of our great writers. We think, too, that 
it will send many who procure it back 
to the reading of authors they have 
deserted. For two instances among 
several we might name—many will be 
disposed to turn again, under the induce- 
ment of Miss Warren, to William Cowper, 
one of our most neglected, but here justly 
treated, and, among prose writers, to 
Samuel Johnson, known to-day, so far as 
he 1s known, not too much through Boswell, 
but too little through his own writings. 
But we believe that this book will especi- 
ally help to create a desire for the better 
knowledge of our literature before Chaucer 
and to encourage a closer acquaintance 
with writers between him and Shakespeare. 
It will tend, particularly in this second 
period, to promote regard for not a few 
who have been thrown out of view by the 
exceptional genius of Spenser and Shake- 
speare, but who have their own certain 
measure of greatness. In this sense Miss 
Warren’s book is more than an ordinary 
anthology, that it is not built upon one 
or two slender principles but upon prin- 
ciples as subtle as the complexity and as 
distinct as the variety of our literature. 
It is such a book as, were our literature 
lost, would give no inadequate idea of 
what it was. W. C. Hatt. 


FUTURE PROBATION.* 


Mr. Buckie tells us that since his 
retirement from the Burma Commission 
he has devoted his leisure to the study of 
the subject of the future life, and the 
work before us consists mainly of extracts 
from the books he has consulted. The 
work has certain very obvious faults: it 
is rather amateurish in execution, and 
being so largely a compilation, it presents 
a* somewhat amorphous and disjointed 
character. But as it gathers together, 
from a variety of sources, much that has 


* “The After Life:. a Help to a Reasonable 
Belief in the Probation Life to Come.” By Henry 


every anthology -depends| Buckle. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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been written in regard to such terms as 
Heaven, Hell, Hades, Gehenna, Paradise, 
and Eternal Punishment, it makes not 
uninteresting reading, and ought to prove 
of use and value. 

Our author looks to Scripture~for the 
words of the after life. These words he 
does not profess always to understand, 
but so far as he does claim to understand 
them, he takes them as for the most part 
literally descriptive of the things behind 
the veil. Thus he introduces nearly 
twenty pages of Scriptural quotations 
with the remark that in them ‘‘ we have 
some glimpses of heaven ’’—a matter-of- 
fact way of dealing with the utterances of 
faith and hope and pious imagination that 
does not quite commend itself to the modern 
spirit. But uncritical as is his attitude 
towards the Scriptures, he manages to 
convey a fairly good impression of what 
they say on the subject. And he finds 
that with much that is said by them the 
doctrine prevalent in most of Christendom 
to-day is inconsistent. According to New 
Testament teaching, he says, all souls pass 
at death to Hades, of which Paradise was 
regarded as merely the happier part or 
sphere. Hades is the place of probation, 
of further training for the good, of further 
mercy and opportunity of repentance for 
the wicked ; and such as have never heard 
the Gospel in this world have it preached 
to them there. The intermediate state 
continues till the day of judgment, when 
those who are worthy of eternal life will 
receive it, and the hopelessly wicked, upon 
whom all the resources of mercy have been 
exercised in vain, will be condemned to 
the second death, that is, to utter annihi- 
lation. Without doubt this is the general 
drift of New Testament teaching, and 
Catholicism, with its doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, seems at first sight to be more in 
harmony with it than the ordinary Pro- 
testantism, which maintains that at death 
the soul is ushered immediately into 
Heaven or Hell. Mr. Buckle, however, 
justly points out that the agreement between 
Scriptural and Romish doctrine is more 
apparent than real; for, according to the 
latter, the fate of every soul is fixed at 
death, Purgatory being merely a place of 
discipline for those who are destined, but 
not yet fit, for Heaven. Our author does 
not raise the question as to whether they 
who have accepted the Gospel and lived 
good lives in this world may not fall away 
from grace, and be finally among the repro- 
bate in the next. But, indeed, Scripture 
could furnish him with very little data or 
suggestion on the point, and he does not 
profess to go beyond that which is written. 
What he says and quotes in repudiation 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment, as 
commonly understood, will be approved 
by many in these days. So also, perhaps, 
will his championship of the idea of con- 
ditionalimmortality. But better, we think, 
than this latter is the view that the human 
spirit is by its very nature immortal; that 
salvation, move life and fuller, is the 
destiny of all; and that, at the very worst, 
‘* God unmakes but to re-make the soul.’’ 

J. M. ConneLt. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON RICHES.* 


Tue high value set upon the insight and 
wisdom of the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity we indicated in our leading article 
of Aug. 3, when we printed also Dr. Hliot’s 
address on ‘‘ More Harvard Graduates 
for the Ministry.’? The little book here 
noted is a welcome example of that wisdom. 
It is an essay of only 38 pages, and may 
be taken as a lay sermon on the dangers 
and the opportunities of great wealth. 

The irresponsible position of the modern 
American millionaire is contrasted with 
that of the feudal chief or great landlord 
of earlier times, and the moral dangers 
involved, especially to the children of the 
wealthy man, are clearly set forth. There 
must be great strength of character and 
high moral purpose in the man of great 
riches, in directing the education of his 
children, and determining their career 
in some worthy direction, to avoid other- 
wise certain disaster. 


President Eliot does not minimise 
the advantages of great wealth in its power 
of command, but dispassionately sets forth 
successively what it can do for comforts, 
pleasures, luxuries, to gain objects of 
beauty, and secure aids to health, but then 
he shows the limitations of the rich man’s 
powers and indicates how the balance is 
held in the matter of true happiness. 
Here is one example : 

‘* To build a palace at fifty years of age 
in city or country, and maintain it hand- 
somely for his family, seems to be a natural 
performance for a very rich man. It is 
interesting to build a palace, and it afiords 
some temporary occupation; but it is 
incredible that this achievement should 
give as much pleasure to the owner as a 
young mechanic gets who has saved a few 
hundred dollars, and then builds a six- 
room cottage, to which he brings a young 
wife. He, being skilful at his trade, 
builds the cottage largely with his own 
hands, and she, out of her savings, provides 
the household linen and her own wardrobe. 
The achievement of the mechanic and his 
wife is a personal one, hallowed by the 
most sacred loves and hopes. The palace 
is the rich owner’s public triumph, finely 
executed by hired artists and labourers. 
It is a personal achievement only in an 
indirect way ’’ (p. 14). 

The great services a rich man can render 
in the improvement of estates, in the crea- 
tion of museums, parks and gardens, the 
endowment of universities, libraries, 
hospitals, &c., is then sect forth, and a 
note on the difficulties of wise and really 
helpful giving follows. Academic and 
similar endowments Dr. Eliot holds to be 
far the wisest and most truly beneficent, 
as they have become in America happily 
the commonest, because they are much 
more than palliations of evil. ‘‘ They 
are creators and diffusers of good. 
Through this change the chance of the very 
rich man to do perpetual good with his 
money has been greatly increased; and 
surely the hope of doing some perpetual 
good with the product of one’s intelligence, 
skill, and industry 1 is one of the brightest 
of human hopes ’’ (p. 25). 


By Charles W. Eliot, 
(New 


* “Great Riches.” 
LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 75 cents net ) 
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BOOKS ON PEACE AND WAR.* 


Tue Speaker, which has since become the 
Nation, some little time ago offered prizes 
for lists of the best hundred books on 
Peace and War, and we have here four of 
those lists, with a brief explanatory intro- 
duction and an index of authors. This 
last contains 274 names, showing, as was to 
be expected, that a good many authors are 
found in two or more of the lists. Thus, 
the De Jure Belli et Pacis of Hugo Grotius 
(1625) is in all four lists, as is also 
Mr. J. A. Hobson’s Imperialism, while 
Jeremy Bentham is quoted by three. 
Tolstoy is, naturally, in all the lists, and 
Zola’s Debacle in three. So is the Rev. 
Walter Walsh’s Moral Damage ef War, of 
which Mr. Charles Sturge, the compiler of 
the first list, says : ‘‘ A useful book marred 
by over-emphasis and by a needless attack 
on the Hague Conference.’’ Mr. Sturge’s 
list is the most useful of the four, because it 
adds descriptive notes and _ occasional 
comments on the books named. Fre- 
quently, in addition to the date of a book, 
with modern books the publisher is given, 
and, much less frequently, the price. If 
publisher and price could have been uni- 
formly given for all books which are still to 
be bought, it would have added much to 
the usefulness of this valuable compilation. 
In the index of authors we note that the 
initials of Mr. C. E. Maurice have been 
given also to Dr. Martineau. 

Mr. Sturge’s classification of his hun- 
dred books is as follows :— 

(a) Works of reference. 

(b) General statements of the case against 
war and for possible substitutes. 

(c) Defences of war (including Ruskin’s 
Crown of Wild Olives and Tennyson’s Maud). 

(d) War as it is. 

(e) War from 
standpoints. 

({) Commercial and financial aspects. 

(g) Modern developments and tenden- 
cies in their bearing on the question of: 
peace. 

(A) International law. 

(2) Specific proposals for restricting or 
abolishing war, practical applications of 
such proposals and criticism thereon (24 
volumes). 

(j) Biographies dealing largely with the 
question (Lives of Cobden, Henry 
Richard, and Joseph Sturge). 

(&) Miscellaneous (including Clarkson’s 
Lije of Penn, Cobden’s The Three Panies, 
and More’s Utopia, and three other pub- 
lications). 


religious and ethical 


Beniave in the best thoughts and whis- 
perings that visit thy heart. If thou dost 
catch at times some gleams of the divinings 
of charity, of the glory of sacrifice, of the 
grandeur of faith, of the sky-piercing power 
of prayer, like mountain peaks jutting 
through fous, or slopes afar off in the horizon 
light, believe in them with moze enthu- 
siasm than in the stupid dust of the beaten 
roads. Make your home where they will 
inspire you, and where you can easily 
ascend their slopes, and see the world from 
a higher point, and feel the everlasting 
presence of God.—Starr King. 


*<« A Library of Peace and War.” With an 
Introduction by Francis W. Hirst, (The Speaker 
Publishing Co., 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 1s. net.) 
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7HE INQUIRER. 


SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE LIFR. 


Ir conviction went by comprehensive- 
ness and copiousness of argument, we 
might all become persuaded of the truth of 
immortality. But that is the one question 
upon which argument least avails. Hence 
the wisest teachers, aware how a little 
personal experience is worth all the revela- 
tions in the world, ‘point the way to its 
acquisition as the royal road to peace. We 
are all souls, and in our soul lie the proofs 
of its past history, its present powers, and 
the promise of its future destiny. So 
Browning would have us believe. 

** Truth is within ourselves; it takes no 
rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may 

believe. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and to 

know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may 

escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without.”’ 

Meanwhile, and until the truthsecker 
gains boldness to take the steep, short path, 
there is a choice of circuitous roads. M. 
Louis Elbé describes* such a road. He 
seeks to build up a strong case in favour of 
the theory of survival by the accumulation 
of probabilities, and, with that aim, he 
divides his work into two parts. The 
first half is devoted to recapitulating all 
that the ancients believed upon the 
subject, while the second section discusses 
the evidence of tradition in the light of the 
theories put forward by modern science. 

Universal Testimony. 

No one will complain of the lack of 
width in his survey. From the archeo- 
logical remains of pre-historic races down 
to modern Spiritualism and Theosophy, 
from the customs of savage tribes to 
Christian belief, through China and Egypt, 
India and Gaul, Chaldea and Greece, he 
bears us along in rapid flight, culling from 
every garden and at last nearly burying 
us in blossoms. He has no difficulty in 
showing how, throughout the whole history 
of antiquity, the idea of immortality 
exercised a paramount influence upon and 
determined the organisation of the family, 
and, through the family, of the city and 
the state. The task has been so often 
accomplished that there is little new to be 
said on this score. He is, however, not 
content merely to catalogue the beliefs 
and practices, in the manner, say, of Mr. 
Sidney Hartland. His research into the 
mysteries, the oracles, funeral rites, burial 
customs, cannibalism, embalming, insect 
symbols, weird superstitions, ideas of re- 
birth and guardian angels—are all animated 
by his main purpose, and touched with 
brief but illuminative explanations. We 
become more prone to drop the contempt 
nursed by the superior person who takes 
up these subjects to prove how much 
wiser we are than those who went before 
us. 

Thus it was a sensible practice in vogue 
among the Gauls to wait for five years 
after condemning a criminal before they 


*‘<Future Life: In the light of Ancient 
Wisdom and Modern Science.’’ By Louis Elbé. 
Being an authorised translation from the French 
original. (Chatto & Windus. 6s, net.) 


put him to death, so as to give him time 
for repentance, and fearing to sully the 
world beyond with the presence of guilty 
souls (p. 90). This clemency based on 
occultism seems to us more merciful than 
our civilised seven days’ grace and the 
judge’s blasphemous commendation to a 
mercy he violates. Moreover, the poetic 
materialism of primitive races that in- 
spired them to bury a body in the same 
bent-up position as that of the unborn 
foetus, on the theory of replacing it in the 
womb of mankind’s universal mother to 
await a new birth at the resurrection (p. 22), 
appears no whit less sensible than the 
hopeless materialism of Heckel, or less 
religious than the cheerful materialism’ of 
the Anglican’s faith in the resurrection of 
the body. 

There is, further, a deeper humaneness 
in the ancient conception of the participa- 
tion of ancestral spirits in the concerns of 
the family than in the modern Protestant 
neglect in thought or act of the thrice- 
blessed dead. Their functions in the 
Roman and Chinese household are summed 
up as follows (p. 129) :—(1) They were 
present at the admission of the new-born 
child; (2) also of the young bride who 
came to take her place at the family 
hearth in order to perpetuate their lineage. 
(3) They received the renunciation of the 
maiden who, when about to enter a new 
family, required their consent to leave 
them. (4) They were always at hand to 
receive into their midst the souls of such 
of their children as were about to die. 

More than a living practical conviction 
of survival flourished in ancient times; 
among many peoples there was taught a 
definite account of the complex constitu- 
tion of the human soul. Compare Ovid’s 
caro, umbra, manes, spiritus, and the more 
subtle systems in the Kabala, in Druidism, 
and the esoteric schools of Egypt and 
India. It would appear as though the 
victory of Christianity was not a triumph 
of a superior religious philosophy, but 
rather of a more vivid and earnest ethical 
enthusiasm. M. Elbé shows us also the 
diversity of effect of the same belief upon 
a dissimilar racial temperament. Thus a 
faith in the development of the soul 
through a series of successive lives, led the 
Gauls to joy in existence as means of 
furthering progress, led to a happy activity 
and strenuous effort; while with the 
Hindus the truth was accepted with 
sorrow, life was a burden to be rid of, and 
passivity the way of salvation. 


The Witness of Science. 


When our author endeavours to connect 
this universal tradition of immortality 
with the teachings of science, like the 
bridge of Kinvat, his arch becomes thinner 
and slenderer toward the latter side. He 
warns us that absolute certainty is im- 
possible, but he is confident that we may 
discover ‘‘ manifold evidences the con- 
cordance of which, owing to their very 
number, may attain to a_ probability 
indefinitely approximating to certitude.’’ 
Among the deductions of science he begins 
with those from Astronomy. 

Negatively they destroy a belief in a 
material heaven and hell, and suggest that 
the soul’s life is immaterial. They render 
it impossible to suppose our insignificant 


planet should possess the monopoly of | 
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intelligent life ; and a plurality of inhabited 
worlds allows the theory of a plurality of 
lives. Intelligent life may very well be 
simply transferred from one planet to 
another. From physics he derives such 
help as is furnished by the paramount 
importance of the law of the indestructi- 
bility of energy (thought, conscience, love 
being forms of energy) and the operation 
of the ether. Amid the destruction of the 
atom he notes the permanence of the 
etheric vortex, and from the analogy 
borrows a scientific nucleus for a soul. 
Our bodies are not our own; their con- 
stituent elements incessantly change; we 
possess only the usufruct; yet through 
the detrition of a number of bodies worn 
in a single lifetime we preserve an abiding 
identity. He records the growing im- 
portance attached in science to the con- 
sideration of imponderable elements eluding 
all observation by the senses. In order to 
explain the grossest and most palpable 
phenomena, science is obliged to fall back 
upon the conception of an invisible principle 
—the ether. How much more necessary, 
in order to explain mental facts, is it to 
fall back upon a medium which is so much 
more subtle than the ether as ether is, 
compared with the group of atoms forming 
a tree or a rock! 

On its material side life itself ‘‘ consti- 
tutes nothing more than a mere chapter in 
the history of carbons,’’ but what is life 
in its inherent essential nature ? Does it 
not imply a new force far more inacces- 
sible than the ether? M. Elbé shows 
reason why life must be regarded as 
independent of its material manifestation, 
though temporarily associating itself with 
a molecular structure, which it turns away 
from and replaces with others. He sees 
no’ possibility of confinine psychological 
experience to modifications of visible 
matter, as does M. Le Dantec. 


The Life-Force and tts Medium. 

We need not evade the supposition that 
the highest spiritual forces have their 
appropriate medium to operate in, as the 
physical forces have the ether. In his 
chapter on ‘‘* Odic Force’’ our author 
discusses the probability of the vital force 
in man being associated with a grouping of 
infinitely attenuated corpuscles even more 
subtle than those of the ether, and directing 
the etheric vortices just as the latter direct 
the material atoms which they attract. 
If, as Emerson says, every cause is the 
effect of a finer cause, we are obliged, in 
order to account for the accredited facts 
of clairvoyance and telepathy, to fall back 
upon a universal astral and mental medium, 
interpenetrating the ether as the ether 
interpenetrates all things. Mr. Myers named 
this hypothetical medium the ** met- 
etherial environment.’’ 

These are still debatable theories, but M. 
Elbé records the names of a large number 
of scientific men who hold them in one 
form or another. They are not purely 
gratuitous speculations; they are called 
for to account for the proven facts. As we 
cannot explain wireless telegraphy without 
the hypothesis of ether, so we cannot 
explain the nature of memory the tapping 
of which by a sensitive psychical person 
appears otherwise so miraculous ; nor the 
permanent invisible groupings which must 
attach themselves to the primordial germ 
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in the process of heredity ; nor veridical 
hallucinations, nor present visions of people 
at a distance, nor many of the numerous 
facts attested and verified in the course of 
psychical research, without postulating a 
transcendental medium, a universal soul of 
which ours are indissoluble and eternal 
parts. 

M. Elbé believes science to be upon the 
way of proving the existence of man’s 
astral body, in which the soul functions 
after death, and the demonstration of 
which will bring the question of immor- 
tality within the region of experimental 
science. 

Gathering all his suggestions together, 
he concludes that the idea of the existence 
in man of an independent immaterial 
element forces itself upon us with a 
probability which equals, if it does not 
surpass, that of all the theoretical con- 
ceptions of positive science. 

We are not sure but that the case 
already stands on higher ground than this 
modest platform. It is, however, rare to 
find so open a mind and unprejudiced a 
temper brought to bear upon the question 
of immortality from the scientific stand- 
point. The work is characterised by a 
wide range of knowledge, and is quite up 
to date. Though a translation, the English 
version is simple and idiomatic and reads 
smoothly. Those who do not affect 
scientific disquisitions will find in this 
attempt at popularising scientific deduc- 
tions a little mine of information brought 
to bear upon a question which is of the 
deepest personal concern to each and all. 

J. Tyssut Davis. 


SEA-SAND. 


SEA-sAnD. It is a simple theme. But, 
as Shakespeare reminds us, those who 
seek may find ‘* tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.’’ Certain it is 
that there are thousands in this island of 
ours to whom summer comes in vain unless 
it transports them to some refreshing vision 
by the seashore. And perhaps for weary 
men and women there is no couch like a 
sand dune, for never weary children no 
playground like a broad and unfenced 
sand stretch by the sea. 

One characteristic of sea-sand which 
delights us is its cleanness. It is so dif- 
ferent from the dust of our streets. Twice 
a day it is laved and lifted and cleansed 
by the ebbing and flowing tides. We 
handle it, and, so far from getting soiled 
by it, we are cleansed. And we readily 
appreciate that provision of the Koran 
which preseribes, where water is not ob- 
tainable, sand for ceremonial purification. 
We even suspect some efficacy in the 
alleged sand cure for fever. Then, how 
soit is sea-sand to the tread! To walk 
on it other than barefoot is sacrilege to 
those who have once felt how benign and 
yielding is sand to human feet. Here is 
a natural pavement—a mosaic unmatched 
in the world’s richest city or finest palace. 
And when the receding waves have Just 
re-washed the level floor, what myriads 
of minute facets flash ‘light and colour in 
the sun. What a luxury to tread this 
jewelled pavement! A Scandinavian 
visitor to England, accustomed to more 
Spartan surroundings, was wont to pace 
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barefoot his bedroom night and morn 
enjoying the delicious sensation of the soft 
foothold of a velvet pile carpet. Who has 
not felt something of the same fascination 
and delight in treading sea-sand ?  Civili- 
sation, unfortunately, is fast robbing us 
of the wonderful capacity for pleasurable 
sensation which resides in the foot. Mark 
the shapely, nobly formed foot of the 
Oriental man and woman; note the deft- 
ness with which it will pick up a handker- 
chief or even a pin. Then ponder those 
many inventions of man which have 
robbed this member of its nobility, beauty, 
and dignity. The foot has the lowest 
place, yet its arch carries the whole body. 
A little child’s foot is amongst the superbest 
creations of Nature’s moulding. More 
than this, it is full of feeling. But so 
clumsy are man’s devices that, so far, he has 
been unable to protect the foot from 
weather without dulling its sensitiveness 
and crippling its power. But sea-sand 
has done something to save the foot. 
Sea-sand has recovered for the child, 
during the summer months at least, the 
sandal. But even this is superfluous on 
the shore itself. There both child and 
adult, treading barefoot, feel a nameless 
exaltation, an inexplicable liberty, as 
though they trod the outer court of some 
holy temple; and such indeed they do, 
for here God meets with them and speaks 
with them in a voice, now softer than the 
south wind, now louder than the thunder- 
ing breaker. 

Black, white, and brown, mingled with 
the endless iridescent colours of powdered 
sea-shells. What a wealth of bright gems! 
Here are diamond, and jet, and sapphire, 
and garnet, ruby, and mother-of-pearl. 
Every grain separate, polished, and crystal- 
line. Whence this polish? A thousand 
thousand storms have contributed to it. 
These particles were once compact of the 
solid rocks. The sea tore huge masses 
from the shore; pounded and grated and 
ground them in her mortar, with ceaseless 
ebb and flow polished and purified them 
on ocean floor for centuries and ages. 
Sermons in stones ? Aye. Conflict, eternal 
conflict, has beautified these broken par- 
ticles, washed away all muddy elements, 
left only the rounded or the crystal shaped 
jewels, and spread them in one endless 
glorious strand: symbol of that conflict 
which does so much for the making of man ; 
the storms which batter, cleanse, and trans- 
figure us—or should. The ordeal which, 
as this or that excrescence is chipped or 
worn away, seems disentegrating and 
disastrous, may leave us at last shapely, 
polished, pure, mect for a place, however 
insignificant, in that temple of living 
stones—the church of all souls who have 
sought the highest and endured the scorn 
and butlets of the world. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature 
of sea-sand is its wonderful multiplicity. 
On examination we find it consists of fine 
grains, finer grains, and still finer, like 
dust particles. Many of the finest grains 
cannot be detected save under the micro- 
scope. Our readiest symbol for immeasur- 
able numbers is ‘‘ as the sand by the sea- 
shore.’’ The sand grains, quite as forcibly 
as the sea waves, suggest infinity. Take 
a handful. They are more than you can 
number. Infinite, infinite! That is one 
message of the sea-sand. To attempt to 
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number the sea-sand is to run sheer up 
against one of our limitations. Men can 
count the seas and the continents, but they 
cannot count the sand. They can count 
the trees of the forest, but they cannot 
count the leaves. Even were it worth 
while, life is not long enough. But the 
mere impossibility suggests to us some 
greater mind which can lay hold upon 
these infinities with as much ease as we 
lay hold upon the finite. Is there not One 
who is able to take in the number of the 
sand, and the stars, and the very hairs of 
our head 2 In other words, is there not 
One who cares for trifles? Not these 
trifles, perhaps, but those details of human 
life and destiny of which they are symbolic. 
‘© Your heavenly Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of.’’ The infinitely 
small somehow speaks to us of the infinitely 
great, tells of a love which is measureless. 
A sand grain and a sparrow—alike small, 
but alike insignificant ? Nay, no arith- 
metical progression can measure the 
distance between them. The sparrow is 
a living, sentient creature. And ‘‘not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without your 
Father.”’ 

And again, sea-sand suggests muta- 


bility, mortality. Borne on the wings of» 


the wind, or driven and tossed and drawn 
under by the waves, the fine grains form 
dunes to-day, treacherous hollows to- 
morrow; to-day the pleasure-ground of 
the living, to-morrow the winding-sheet 
of the dead. The bather knows the 
treacherousness oi the sandpits; the boat- 
man knows that the anchor plunged in the 
sand may drift with the current. The 
children build their castles, but they soon 
learn that the particles lack cohesion, and 
before the advancing wave melt in the 
common level of the shore. And the 
memory of earth’s millions is as names 
written on sand. In a moment of abstrac- 
tion on a summezr’s day you take a handful 
of sand and hold it, watching the fine 
shower which slips through ycur fingers. 
That is your life and mine. The sands are 
running out. The things we grasp slip 
from us even whilst we hold them. 
** T stand amid the roar 

Of a surf-tormented shore, 

And I hold within my hand 

Grains of the golden sand ; 

How few! yet how they creep 

Through my fingers to the deep, 

While I weep—while I weep ! 

O God! can I not grasp 

Them with a tighter clasp ? 

O God! can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave ? aa 

Ts all that we see or seem 

But a dream within a dream 2 ’”’ 

Ah, it is not what we hold, but what we 
are, that matters. Life is but a brief gift. 
Many of the best things it gives we can keep 
but for a season. ‘‘ Earth changes, but 
thy soul and God stand sure.’’ It is only 
as we realise the oneness of our life and 
God’s that we live. ‘‘ How precious also 
are thy thoughts unto me, O God! How 
great is the sum of them! If I should 
count. them they are more in number than 
the sand.”’ Acie 


We have no heavenly life in us, nor 
fitness for it, unless it gives meaning, rich- 
ness, glory, and the joy of promise to the 
earth.—John Hamilton Thome;, . . _ > 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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A HOLIDAY WITH GRANDFATHER. 
Il. 


By this time it was getting dusk, and 
Fred and his sister were quite ready to 
continue their walk to grandfather’s house. 
After leaving the stream their way led 
them through a wood, and so dark was it 
under the trees that they could but just 
see their path. Oh, how still it was! so 
sient and dim, indeed, that Susie was 
glad to have grandfather’s hand to hold, 
and to listen to his quiet voice while he 
told them the names of the trees, as each 
giant was passed. Now there was a clump 
of Scotch fir, then a group of white-barked 
silver birches, next two mighty beech 
trees, one on either side of the path, then 
more Scotch firs and larches. After this 
came a clearing with a lot of undergrowth, 
and, as the evening glow lit that part of 
the way up, Fred was full of excitement 
as he noted great numbers of big night- 
flying moths, swarming and _ fluttering 
about the honeysuckle blossom. 

Suddenly there came a blood-curdling 
hoot: ‘‘Too-whooo00!’’ ‘‘ Towhit !”’ 
‘*Too-whoooo!’’ The sound seemed to 
come out of the air quite near them, but 
they could see nothing. Susie was quite 
frightened, and even Fred felt a. sort of 
cold shiver down his back. But grand- 
father only gave a quiet little chuckle, 
and drew the two children into the shade 
of some bushes and told them to watch. 
Then, in the gloaming, the old man began 


to whistle in a low key, exactly imitating’ 


the weird sounds which had startled the 
two young folk. ‘‘ Toowhooo, Towhit, 
Towhit, Toowhoooooo!’’ This he did 
three or four times, and, soon, out of the 
‘dark fir trees a great soft feathered owl 
came silently sailing down towards them 
—so silently! 
it was the nearest thing to Susie’s idea of 
of a ghost, and in her fright she gave a 
hittle cry, and squeezed grandfather’s 
hand tightly. Her ery startled the owl, 
which had been deceived by grandfather’s 
imitation into the belief that his mate was 
calling him. At once the grey soft feathered 
bird, with a little ejaculation of alarm and 
disgust, wheeled off back into the dark 
fir clump. Grandfather laughed heartily, 
and asked Susie if she didn’t think him 
a wonderful magician as he was able to 
talk bird language. But Susie had had 
enough of magic for that turn, and con- 
fessed that she would be glad to get out of 
the enchanted wood, and revisit it, next 
time, in broad daylight. 

So they continued their way, and the 
only other enchanted thing which they 
saw was a belated glow-worm ‘‘ shining 
with all her might.’’ Grandfather ex- 
plained that June and July were the months 
to look for glow-worms, and Fred must 
consider himself favoured in seeing a 
specimen so late in the season. The 
old man then picked up the glow-worm 
and placed it on Susie’s hat—‘* not as a 
decoration,’’ he said, ‘‘ but to light her 
on her way out of the enchanted forest.”’ 

They had not gone far, after leaving the 
wood, before they saw lights twinkling in 
a house a short distance ahead. This 
was a welcome sight to our two young 
travellers, who, though they had walked 


quite noiselessly indeed: 
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really only a mile and a half, had seen and 
heard so much, and were also beginning 
to want their inner boy, and girl, refreshed. 
It did not take them long to reach the 
house, where, in a room which was half 
kitchen and half sitting-room, they found 
a most welcome meal, a sort of tea-supper 
spread out ready for them. As they had 
taken rather a long time with their walk 
home, they found that their luggage had 
already arrived, so, after being shown 
their rooms and finding them very delight- 
ful, they fell to work on the good fare 
provided by Mrs. Simpson, grandfather’s 
cheery housekeeper, and did their best 
to make up for lost time. 

Grandfather’s household was not a very 
large one. Beside himself and Mrs. Simp- 
son there was only Cholly, the Irish terrier, 
who, on the arrival of the two young 
visitors, gazed for a moment into their 
faces, to see if they were of the right sort. 
It was quite evident that he was entirely 
satisfied, for his short tail gave little wags 
of welcome, and he allowed them to pat 
his head, and fondle him, then looked up 
into grandfather’s face and gave a short 
cheerful bark, which meant, so grandfather 
said, that he, Cholly, adopted them into 
the family circle, and constituted himself 
their ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.’’ 
Cholly was not a young dog; he was, 
indeed, in the prime of early old age. 
There was no nonsense about Cholly, no 
silly fawning or fussiness about him. His 
teeth were still sound, and they were at 
the service of his master and his master’s 
friends. Woe betide the tramp, and the 
stranger at the gate, whose appearance 
did not fully satisfy Cholly! When any 
such appeared, Cholly would just say an 
ugly word in dog language, ‘‘ with a nasal 
inflection,’’ then he would smile up into 
the unwelcome stranger’s face—a dog 
smile, which showed all his teeth! The 
stranger quickly saw the points of Cholly’s 
little joke, and departed hurriedly in peace, 
not in pieces! But Cholly’s motto was, 
‘once a friend always a friend,’’ which 
is a good motto for a dog, and not a bad 
one for boys and girls; and men and 
women, too! 

When the evening meal was finished 
the old man took his two guests out into 
the garden. It was now quite dark, so 


but few of the flowers could be seen— | 


here and there the white ones gleamed 
in the starlight, but, overhead, the glorious 
garden of the heavens was ablaze with 
stars. Oh, how wonderful they appeared 
to the two children, fresh from a big 
smoky town, where the stars, at the best, 
shine only dimly through the murky air, and 
where the eyes are dazzled by the glare 
of lamps and electric lights! Out in the 
country, where it is really dark at night, 
the stars shine, and twinkle so brightly 
and scem so near and friendly that it is 
a joy and delight to behold them. 
Grandfather told the children how 
quickly the light from the stars hurried in 
its journey—nearly 200,000 miles each 
second—‘‘ And yet,’’ said he, ‘‘so far 
are they away, that the light from the 
nearest to us has taken not less than ten 
years to come. When Susie was a baby, 
just starting to walk, the light from the 
nearest stars started to fly to us, and 
coming so quickly, is but just arriving; 


nay,’’ said grandfather, ‘* the light from 
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yet more distant stars, which started 
when I myself was a wee toddler, is but now 
arriving.’? The two young folk were 
bewildered, and, indeed, who among 
older folk is not, when these miracles of 
romantic science are revealed to us! 

And on the grass of the lawn, close by, 
was yet another gleaming star, for grand- 
father had been careful to place there 
Susie’s glowworm, where its joy and com- 
fort were displayed by its bright shining. 
So ended the first day of Fred and Susie’s 
holiday. THoMAs RoBInson. 


‘* OBERHOFEN.’’ 
AFTER THE RAIN. 


AFTER the rain 
How cool the air, how sweet the scent, 
How fragrant all the earth, 
When morning dawns with brilliant sun 
And birds awake to greet its birth, 
After the rain. 


The dewdrops glitter on cach leaf. 

Red gold the pine tree stem, 

Red gold the fallen leaves. that le 

Beneath the raindrops’ diadem, 
After the rain. 


The insects stretch their dainty wings, 
And fly with joyous whirr, 
The squirrels leave their sheltering hole, 
And scud and leap from fir to fir, 

After the rain. 


The mountains that were veiled in cloud, 

Rise grandly through the mist, 

Vaguely majestic, golden hued, 

By shimmering sunshine softly kissed, 
After the rain. 


Oh! summer morn, how fair art thou, 

How graciously divine, 

Rejoicing life rings out thy praise 

And worships gladly at thy shrine, 
After the rain. 


SUNSET. 


BEAUTIFUL evening light, how peacefully 
you fall, 
On village and forest and lake, and moun- 
tain and all. 
Out of a perfect day, a perfect eve is bred, 
Govd, with a tinge of red. 


Out of the marvellous union of reds and 
blues, 
Purple is born that the distance alone can 
lose, 
But from the snow-line above, all shadow 
has fled, 
Allis gold, with a tinge of red. 


Now watch! for the clouds are melting 
before the sun, 
And the battle with his sinking might is 
fought and won. 
A glow of rosiest fire lights on each moun- 
tain head, 
Not gold, but a flame of red! 


When the battle of life is over and done 
with at length, 
Shall we see it in sunset glow of gathering 
strength % 
Shall we not think this carth, with troubles 
and sorrows fled, 
Was gold, with a tinge of red ? —F. L. 
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SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN GENEVA. 


Tue separation of Church and State 
in the city and canton of Geneva, deter- 
mined by an unexpected majority in a popu- 
lar vote on June 30, to take effect on 
January 1, 1909, is an event of far greater 
interest to the religious world than the 
number of the people directly concerned 
might lead one to suppose. Under 
Catvin’s rule Geneva became one of the 
great cities of the world, great in spiritual 
power and intellectual significance; and 
there as completely as in Rome itself, the 
Church was the dominant power in the 
State. Latterly, indeed, the independence 
of the State from ecclesiastical control has 
been largely vindicated, while in the 
Church itself a more democratic form of 
parochial management has been established, 
and in the University there has been an 
independent Faculty of Theology. But the 
maintenance of the clergy was still provided 
by the State, and the great body of Protes- 
tants held warmly to the traditional con- 
nection between Church and State, with 
its history of close upon four hundred years, 

When in 1880 M. Hazy, one of the leaders 
of the Radical party, brought forward a pro- 
posal of separation, it was negatived by 
the people with a majority of 5,000; now, 
a similar proposal, made by the same leader, 
has secured a majority of 800 votes, the 
numbers, roughly speaking, being 7,500 to 
6,70). And remembering what has just 
been happening in France, the curious thing 
is that it is the Roman Catholic vote 
(together with a large number of absten- 
tions) which has been the determining fac- 
tor in this election. 

A Geneva correspondent of our Paris 
contemporary, Le Protestant, estimates that 
of the majority in favour of separation, 
4,000 were votes of Roman Catholics, 
2,500 of Socialists and Radicals, and 1,000 
perhaps of ultra-Protestants who desired 
separation either on the ground of abstract 
principle, or because they wished by this 
means to be separated also from the liberals 
of ‘their own church. On the other hand, 
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there was a great deal of indifference, for 
out of the constituency of 25,000 only some 
14,300 voted. A good many, perhaps, 
abstained from over-confidence in the se- 
curity of the old position, others from genu- 
ine perplexity of mind, for there were 
seventeen of the Protestant clergy who 
issued a manifesto in favour of separation 
(met by a much more numerously signed 
manifesto on the other side); but large 
numbers, undoubtedly, were simply in- 
different to the subject. On the other 
hand, the Roman Catholic vote was solidly 
given, sick men were brought from their 
beds to vote, and there has been great jubi- 
lation over the victory. It was the coun- 
try districts, which formerly belonged to 
Savoy; but now are included in the Canton 
of Geneva, which largely furnished this 
dominant Catholic vote. The inwardness 
of the matter, as compared with the con- 
trary attitude of the Roman Church in 
France, is to be found in the conflict 
between the Roman and the National 
Catholics in Geneva. Since 1873 the 
National Catholics have been in possession of 
the old churches, and have been recognised 
by the State, and though they offered the 
simultaneum, the joint use of the churches 
to their Roman brethren, this was refused, 
and the latter have since maintained the 
attitude of aggrieved martyrs. Now they 
have their revenge, for the Radicals made 
alliance with the Roman Catholics to secure 
separation, under the form of suppression 
of the State contribution to the churches, 
suppression du budget des cultes, and the 
measure is described by the correspondent 
of Le Protestant as having been so far 
** Romanised ’’ that the old churches will 
now pass from the hands of the ‘‘ National’ 
once more into those of the Roman Catho- 
lics, while at the same time the semultaneum 
is made impossible. Another description 
of the situation in a recent number of the 
Christliche Welt also points to the growing 
political power of the Roman Catholics in 
Geneva, and the waning influence of the 
Old Catholics; and attributes the passing 
of the measure to the conviction that it 
was the only way to do justice all round. 
To include the Roman Catholics also in the 
State endowment of religion was felt to be 
out of the question, the difficulty therefore 
must be solved by withdrawing all such 
State recognition of the churches. 

It is, however, with the effect of this 
measure upon the Protestant Church of 
Geneva that we are most directly concerned. 
The result is said to have been quite unex- 
pected, and to have been received with 
dismay and grief by those who loved the 
old tradition of their church. But at the 
same time it appears that what was feared 
to be a serious disaster will prove to be a 
wholesome tonic to the Church, and call 
forth not only fresh energies of personal 
service and self-sacrifice, but a fine spirit 
of tolerance and brotherly unity. All the 
signs point at present in that hopeful direc- 
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tion, and if that should prove permanently 
to be the case, the contrast on this side also 
will once more be most marked with the 
condition of affairs in France. There, as 
Professor RivILLE recently described: in 
these columns, separation has meant, for 
the present, at any rate, the division of the 
forces of the Reformed Protestant Church 
under three distinct, if not altogether 
separate organisations ; but in Geneva the 
immediate effect of the vote for separation 
has been to call forth a remarkable mani- 
festation of unity of spirit, and a common 
determination to maintain an undivided 
Church. 

At a meeting of the Consistory of the 
Church held after the decisive vote, the 
President, M. Borprmr, distinctly repudi- 
ated the suggestion that any attempt should 
be made to obtain a reversal of the popular 
decision. There must be an end of religious 
strife, he declared; the new situation 
must be accepted without bitterness, and 
they must frankly turn their faces to the 
future. He then made a strong appeal for 
unity in the presence of common foes, and 
described the course to be pursued, for the 
effective organising of an Independent 
Protestant Church, which must be made 
truly national by including all the forces of 
Protestantism in their midst. As a result 
of this determination a consultative As- 
sembly was called, which met on July 9, 
and appointed a representative committee 
to prepare a draft constitution for the 
Church under the new conditions. The 
ideal to be aimed at was clearly set forth 
in the Semaine Religieuse three days before 
that meeting, and there appears to be 
& unanimous desire to realise it. The 
different schools cf thought within the 
Protestant communion are frankly recog- 
nised, and none are to be excluded under 
the new constitution who desire fellowship 
with the National Church of Geneva, as a 
branch of the Church Universal, of which 
Jesus Curist is the chief corner stone. 
The Constitution, it is proposed, should 
open, not with a dogmatic statement as 
the basis of union, but with a simple 
religious affirmation that they who unite 
in this Church, as one of the Reformed 
churches of Switzerland, have for their 
aim the preaching of the Gospel and the 
advancement of the Kingdom of Gop. 
In this affirmation, liberal and conserva- 
tive alike could join, and within the fellow- 
ship on this broad foundation there should 
be room for each party to organise for the 
promotion of its own convictions of truth, 
with mutual tolerance and regard for the 
scruples of others and a true brotherly 
sympathy. 

Such is the spirit in which the leaders 
of Protestantism in Geneva are setting 
themselves to prepare for the future. 
There will, of course, be many practical 
questions to be solved, apart from that 
of raising a sufficient income. It remains 
to be seen. whether the independent 
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churches, which have hitherto maintained 
a separate existence, will join the National 
Church now that the connection with the 
State is at an end, and one very important 
question will have to be decided, as to 
who shall have the right to vote in the 
several parishes.. The editor of Le Pro- 
testant also asks, What is to be the future 
of the Faculty of Theology in the Uni- 
versity ? 

The great thing, however, over which 
we must all rejoice, is this earnest deter- 
mination to maintain in the Church a true 
unity of spirit in the bond of peace. No 
doubt the fact of the growing power of 
Rome on the one hand, and of the hostile 
forces of Radicalism on the other, has con- 
tributed to this desire for a concentration 
of forces, but there are manifest-signs that 
a deeper spirit is at work, making for a 
true ideal of inclusive religicus fellowship, 
and for this we must hope an abundant 
fruition. 


TIDINGS FROM THE SOUL.* 


By tHe Rev. J. Estrin Carpenter, 
M.A., Lirr.D. 

Kecclesiasticus xxxvii. 14.—“ A man’s soul is 
sometimes wont to bring him tidings, more than 
seven watchmen that sit on hizh on a watch- 
tower.” 

THE watchmen sit on high on the mighty 
tower of knowledge which this University 
has reared through centuries of toil. From 
many homes in the United Kingdom, from 
colonies beyond the sea, from the countries 
of Europe and the United States of 
America, even from the ocean-girt shores 
of China and Japan, students are gathered 
in this city. You are come to sit and 
listen to the watchmen of learning, the 
sevenfold teachers of History, Language, 
Literature, Philosophy, Art, Science, and 
the youngest of the sisterhood, Sociology, 
the manifold products of the human spirit 
as it investigates the past, studies the 
present, and looks forward to the future— 
all folded within the Eternal, the ever- 
lasting home of the ideal. During the next 
three weeks knowledge, laboriously ac- 
quired, will be freely dispensed. What 
tidings more will your souls bring you? 
Remember that each one of you will add 
something to what you receive. Unless 
you are content to be mere pleasure 
excursionists at a big University picnic, if 
you have any serious purpose of self- 
improvement, the way in which you 
yourselves shape and frame the manifold 
impressions which flow in upon you, will 
prove the most important thing of all. 
You will carry away memories of a great 
historic city. You will have felt the 
charm of grey walls and shady gardens. 
You will have rested from the roar of life 
in busy seats of industry, in daily drudgery 
of school work, and a hundred other 
exhausting occupations, and felt the peace 
of the river, the meadows, and the woods. 
You will recall the personal aspects of 
distinguished lecturers ; you will be quick- 
ened by contact with other minds, stimu- 
lated by fresh suggestions of study. New 


* A sermon preached in Manchester College 
Chapel, Oxford, on August 4, on the occasion of 
the Summer School of University Extension. 


pleasures of enquiry will have become 
accessible to you, and insights into un- 
familiar fields of thought will have opened 
up whole provinces of knowledge that 
before seemed dull. A more vivid sense 
of the wonder and the multiplicity of life 
will be wakened in you; problems that 
before seemed simple and easy of solution 
will bear another aspect as you realise their 
baffling complexity; but you will gain 
courage through comradeship for laborious 
toil. You will reflect on all these varying 
elements of the intellectual feast, but you 
will not draw from them their ripest fruit 
for the conduct of your days, till you have 
listened to the tidings of your soul. 
While your knowledge remains in the 
sphere of what I will venture to call 
(without disrespect) mental dissipation, 
induigence of a curious or delicate appetite 
at the great banquet of ideas; while it is 
only a matter of agreeable pastime, and 
you do not bring it into vital relation with 
the great aims and purposes of your whole 
being—you are not realising all that this 
place can give, because you are not fittingly 
prepared to receive. Let not the truths of 
history or science, therefore, remain un- 
companied in the chambers of mere 
thought ; let emotion, conscience, aspira- 
tion, play round them, find their hidden 
meanings, and make their connections with 
the Unseen. I suggest to you a message 
from the soul summed up in three words— 
Progress, Freedom, God. 
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You are invited to study the history of 
Oxford. A panorama of ten centuries will 
be unfolded before you. It is but a small 
fragment of the vast chain of human 
development, but it will serve as a type for 
the longer story of the race. How will you 
read it? Is it only ‘‘a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing ’’ * No one will wish to go back 
even to the piety of S. Frideswide, or the 
scholastic zeal of Theobald, or the science 
of Roger Bacon, or the theology of Wycelif, 
and stay there, any more than he would 
wish to return to the forests that once 
covered this valley, and sheltered in such 
numbers (as at Yarnton, four miles away) 
the elephant and the boar. The difference 
between human conditions then and now 
we sum up in the one word which I have 
already named—Progress. But when we 
inquire of some modern philosophers, they 
tell us that the narrative is only one long 
tragedy, and history is grimly described as 
**the martyrdom of man.’’ Survey the 
past, and you will see that its record is 
of blood and tears, of helpless blundering, 
of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of 
empty aspiration. Do you gaze forth into 
the future, and feel within you the promise 
of a power greater than you can express— 
the inarticulate thought and love reaching 
forward to fuller utterance and ampler 
joy? As you look out upon the world 
with its vast and shifting crowds, does your 
soul bring you tidings of a day of purer 
manners, happier homes, of industry organ- 
ised by equity, of wider culture, nobler 
public spirit, even of trust and peace 
among the nations? Cherish no such 
dreams. It is all an illusion. Because 
man, it is asked, has got thus far, is his 
future progress to be indefinite? If he 
differs from the animals only in degree, 
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will not his fate differ from theirs only in 
degree also? He, too, will reach a point, 
if he has not reached it already, beyond 
which no variation will bring increased 
intellectual grasp, increased vigour of 
imagination, increased moralisation of will, 
increased capacity for social life. 

It is a dismal picture, but it must be 
faced. There is a school of thinkers at the 
present day who, when they look out’ upon 
the past, can see in it nothing but disorder. 
The scanty products which we prize so 
highly—knowledge, philosophy, art, poetry, 
even religion—are but poor things at the 
best. They are only the blind gropings of 
a fitful energy that has stumbled for once 
into something not quite so unlovely as the 
day before. Do not suppose that they are 
the promise and potency of ,worthier 
achievements by and by. Be not deluded, 
look at things as they are. The future, 
indeed, is dark, but still it is wisdom to 
recognise the truth. Man can know 
nothing more, at least, upon the path of 
natural knowledge, than that he is insig- 
nificant and vile. One of the most brilliant 
of modern Oxford historians, who became 
also one of the most resolute of prelates— 
the late Dr. Creighton—actually com- 
mitted himself to this cynical judgment as 
the issue of his life-long studies : ‘‘ I know 
that we ought to believe that mighty 
movements always swayed the hearts of 
men. So they have, when they made for 
their pecuniary interest. But I believe 
that ideas were always second thoughts in 
politics ; they were the garb which covered 
the nudity of their practical desires. I 
mean,’’ he goes on, ‘‘ that I can never ask 
myself what mighty ideas swelled in the 
hearts of men, but what made men see a 
chance of saving sixpence, of gaining 
sixpence, of escaping being robbed of 
sixpence ? What man was clever enough 
to devise a formula round which men 
could rally for this purpose ?’’ If Oxford 
had no better lessons to teach than this, I 
should say we had better close her lecture- 
rooms and all go home. But out of the 
writer’s own mouth I will confute his 
episcopal scepticism. The same lips tell us 
that the greatest of all centuries was the 
thirteenth, which produced S. Francis and 
Dante, S. Louis and Edward I.; and the 
same tongue warns us that the greatest of 
all dangers is the absence of high aspira- 
tions. But it is in vain that the pessimist, 
if he happens to be orthodox, endeavours 
to restore on supernatural authority the 
faith which he has dissipated on the field 
of experience. To assure us that there is 
a Providence, though from the account 
which he has given of man you would not 
think so—that you must not expect to see 
him at work here—that in this world, it is 
true, he does not provide, he is reserving 
himself for the next—this is the deepest 
note of all mistrust. I cannot ask in these 
brief moments what are the sacrifices 
which progress involves, at what cost or 
(more important still) at whose cost the 
successive stages of advance are secured. 
These are recorded in the remembrance of 
God, who suffers and conquers with us. 
But there is no scepticism so fatal as that 
which denies that God is with us now. It 
is in vain that you will paint a kingdom of 
heaven upon the skies if you look on the 
earth as an arena for a kind of inhuman 
sport. What hope can there be for the 
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fulfilment of a divine purpose by and by if 
this world is only a gigantic game of 
chance? This is the meaning of the 
doctrine which has been pressed upon us 
lately with such urgency in what is called 
the New Theology—the doctrine, viz., of 
the immanence of God. I am not con- 
cerned now to discuss, cr still. more to 
defend, the particular forms in which it 
has been presented; but I say that the 
idea of progress, which carries with it the 
idea of a divine education of the race, is 
one of the deepest roots of our religion. 
It is the great picture-lesson of the Bible, 
which begins with the shivering pair cast 
out from Hden to win a scanty living from 
the ground, and ends with the New 
Jerusalem and the multitude that no man 
can number, out of every nation, speaking 
every tongue, fed in the shining city from 
the fruits of the tree of life. It is the 
mighty truth of history as we advance from 
the savage who has no names for number 
above Bote to the astronomer who this 
week addressed the British Association at 
Leicester, and depicted the confluence of 
two mighty streams of hundreds of millions 
of worlds which constitute the universe we 
know, and still leave room in the illimitable 
space for other universes wrought on other 
plans. It is the sublime, and in my faith 
the trustworthy testimony of the soul 
which brings us 

Authentic tidings of invisible things, 

Of ebb and flow and ever during power, 

And central peace subsisting at the 

heart 

Of endless agitation. 
Or, to use the no less familiar words of 
Tennyson : 

That God which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 


And one far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves, 


Tl. 


But progress ‘can only be orderly and 
effective upon one condition, viz., freedom. 
In the social sphere it consists in the 
gradual enlistment of the rule of strength 
on the side of justice. As moral insight 
widens, and political experience gathers 
range and volume, the energies ‘of the 
human spirit learn how to adapt them- 
selves to the conditions which surround 
them; and political advance is accom- 
plished, as we have seen in this country 
during the last two centuries, by legislative 
change without explosive revolution. In 
ancient days the power of sheer personal 
might in the primeval clan gave way to the 
ordered conception of lordship and service 
in medieval feudalism ; and the powers of 
land and capital, as we see them operating 
now in modern industrial society, may in 
their turn give way to new ideals of social 
obligation which may better harmonise the 
needs of the weak with the capacities of the 
strong. But the essential element of such 
advance is liberty. There must be open- 
ness of discussion, such as will be set before 
you in the coming week. There must also 
—at least, as I think—be opportunity 
for social experiment, which will bring 
methodised observation to bear on the 
complex varieties of moral, intellectual, 
and social forces, that weave the mighty 
web of human affairs. We are undoubtedly 
learning this in the field of economic and 
social science from the great teachers who 
have wrought out the processes of investi- 


gation in the physical sphere. May we not 
hope in the future that similar freedom 
shall be realised in the realm of religion ? 

The real beginnings of English science go 
back to the meetings which were held by 
Dr. Wilkins at Wadham in the last days of 
the Commonwealth. True, it may be that 


the progress of science has not been equal | 


in all departments. The advance in our 
knowledge of physiology, I suppose, since 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the 


blood, cannot be compared to the difference 


between Boyle’s outlook on the universe 
and that of a modern physicist; but then, 
the scale of the human frame is microscopic 
compared with the vastness of the cosmos 
which astronomy has revealed. But con- 
sider what would have been the limitations 
of the progress of knowledge if the Royal 
Society had been founded on a charter of 
contemporary scientific orthodoxy, like the 
Act of Uniformity which was imposed upon 
the Church in the same year. It is a 
curious synchronism. The path of truth 
is opened for the national science, but 
closed for the national religion. The way 
of the explorer is limited by no precon- 
ceived laws, the word of the minister is 
bound by articles and creeds. The whole 
field of God’s world is offered to those who 
seek to understand it, and the story of his 
dealings with man is shut up in sacred 
tongues from a distant past, to be handled 
only by those who would subscribe such 
propositions as a dissolute king, a grasping 
hierarchy (Sheldon of Oxford among the 
most influential), and a subservient Parlia- 
ment chose between them to enforce. It 
was a fortunate accident for the English 
Church that its standards did not forbid 
the independent analysis of its Seriptures 
simply because the divines of the sixteenth 
century never contemplated the modern 
processes of literary inquiry, and took no 
pains, therefore, to bar them out. I am 
to relate this week the course of events 
which secured liberty for the Church in 
that direction, and the noble use which the 
theologians at our Universities have made 
of it I may not stay to recount. But 
behind the literary study he great questions 
of historic reality which the progress of 
theological science is rapidly forcing to the 
front. On all sides thought is wakening, 
and the elder Churches utter poignant 
erles of alarm. Only a fortnight ago Rome 
spoke with decisive voice against the new 
learning which is undermining the ancient 
faith. In this country it is the cold 
judgment of a committee of the Privy 
Council that decides, and not the hot 
eagerness of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Inquisition. Were it not better, how- 
ever, to be free of both? Some day, 
perhaps, we shall choose the other path. 
This College was founded, more than a 
hundred and twenty years ago, by heirs of 
the ejected Two Thousand who, on that 
black Bartholomew’s day, August 24, 1662, 
went forth from their livings to poverty, 
to imprisonment, and suffering, rather than 
submit to what they called ‘‘ human 
impositions.’? We have never repented. 
Our theology has been open to progressive 
change, but the continuity of our religion 
has been preserved. No teacher or student 
within our walls has ever been called upon 
to sign a declaration of faith, to subscribe 
an article, or confess a creed. Cn his own 
responsibility he may do so elsewhere ; 


}and neglect. 


we, at least, will impose no obligation on 
him. From the seven-fold band on the 
watch tower of human life we have learned 
much; we hope to learn still more; but 
only because our souls have brought us 
first the tidings that truth is the goal of 
religion as of science, and the only access 
to it lies through liberty. 


Til. 


And to this conclusion the Churches are 
slowly coming as they ponder on the third 
word of the message which I have suggested 
to you—the august name of God. The 
marvels of his being, the wonders of his 
grace, are no longer to be confined in 
ancient definitions, or the words upon a 
printed page. The standards which were 
once the symbols of victory, the triumphant 
utterances of faith, are no longer subscribed 
with unfeigned assent of mind and heart. 
They are accepted with apologies as 
historical, but not true; they are hidden 
out of sight as far as possible in obscurity 


strength from day to day. Our age is 
recognising the authentic Gospel. Men 
are turning from their catechisms and 
opening their Bibles—the greater Bible of 
the human race, the record of its vast and 
varied religious aspiration. They have 
gone to psalmist and prophet, to singer and 
saint and seer, to Palestine and India, to 
China as well as to Greece, and they are 
gathering new lessons of love and trust, 
of hope and joy, of justice, mercy, peace. 
They are learning to see life laid in the 
encompassing loving-kindness of the Lord, 
and the whole world and all that is therein 
perpetually upheld by his supporting arms. 
And they have pressed into the throng 
around the Teacher of teachers on the 
mountain-side, on the lake-shore, by the 


| highway, or in the common homes of men, 


and they have heard anew from his lps 
such words as these: ‘‘ Seek ye first the 
kingdom. of God. and his righteousness’; 
‘* Whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant’; “‘ A new command- 
ment I give you, that ye love one another’; 
‘* Be ye perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.’? The real foundation 
of religion, that is, lies not in ecclesiastical 
authority, but in moral experience. This 
is a universal fact, a part.of our heritage as 
men. Here are tidings which the soul is 
never weary of repeating, for they are its 
life, and the religion of the future will 
learn to rest in them without fear. For 
they reveal to us our place in the mighty 
order round us, the vast and encompassing 
unity which includes the dust on the 
highway no less than the myriad stars of 
heaven, and counts a soul more precious 
than them all. They bring us into fellow- 
ship with the Infinite Mind and Heart, the 
great. world-Spirit of love and holiness, 
from whom we have sprung, in union with 
whom alone we live, and with whom we 
trust to abide in ever-growing fellowship 
through eternity. In this faith all the 
principles that guide our life as individuals, 
as families, as citizens, as a nation, fall at 
once into their places, and are linked with 
the everlasting issues of good and ill. 
Nothing, in the long run, can escape. The 
deep questions of social ethics, the redemp- 
tion of the perishing classes, the problems 
of labour, of commerce, of politics, art, 
science, and philosophy, will all be brought 
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into connection with it, and will receive its accomplished gentleman at the head of it, 


aid as we work towards the goal. A 
discovery such as this is little short of a 
revolution in our conception of what 
religion is, what man is, and society shall 
be. Nay, it is not revolution, it is restora- 
tion. It is the thought of Jesus as we 
read it, disengaged from the local forms 
in which it was often clothed, relieved of 
the accidents of his time and country, and 
translated from the dialect of Galilee into 
the language of modern life, for all the 
world. When it is realised, we shall have 
fulfilled his prayer : 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, 

On earth, as it is in heaven.’’ 


itoacemare) 


BOSTON VISITORS. 

Tue following notes by Dr. Edward 
Kiverett Hale were published in the 
Christian Register (July 2, 1903) in anticipa- 
tion of a visit of an Educational Convention 
to Boston. The first part of the article 
referred to this and to the free schools of 
the city, and then it went on :—But it is 
well-nigh certain that, with thirty thousand 
teachers there, twenty-nine thousand will 
not wish to confine their visit wholly to 
matters of professional method. They will 
want to see the Boston of the Revolution, | 
the Boston of the Stamp Act, and of the 
Massacre, and of Bunker Hill. Alas! 
the march of improvement is so rapid that 
we have not too many monuments to show 
them; but they will be made welcome, 
first in the archive chamber of the State 
House, where the accomplished historians 
who are on duty there will gladly show 
them autographs of Benjamin Franklin, of 
John and Samuel Adams, of James Bow- 
doin, not enough remembered, of John 
Hancock and the rest of the men who led in 
the great struggle. They can see Gates’s 
original despatch, describing the surrender 
of Burgoyne. They can see Stark’s letter 
with which he sent his trophies from Ben- 
nington, or they: see can, what to me is 
quite as pathetic, the return of the captain 
of. Pepperell’s minute men, written on the: 
20th of April, which teils how his men, sum- 
moned before daylight, marched to Charles- 
town Neck before seven in the evening,— 
“** And we drove them and drove them, and 
drove them all day.’’ 

They can see in the letter the reminder to 
the Provincial Congress that, when these 
men lunched at such an ‘‘ ordinary,’’ every 
man paid his scot of ninepence, so that the 
Government must not pay again five shil- 
lings for that luncheon. 1 count this.as one 

‘of the magnificent illustrations of the way in 
which people began a war against the man 
who was yesterday their sovereign. Bun- 
ker Hill monument will give our visitors 
what is perhaps the best panorama of 
Revolutionary history. They can see Con- 
cord and Lexington without going so far. 
But, if they choose to see the places where 
the *‘ embattled freemen stood,’’ you can 
hardly suggest trolley rides more beautiful 
than those which will take them to one of 
those battle-grounds or the other. 

At Dorchester Heights, on the other side 
of Boston, where Ward and Putnam be- 
tween sunset and sunrise threw up the 
works which Howe’s officers described as 
resembling the works of genii in the 

'*© Arabian Nights,’’ they will find, as they 
ought to find, one of the noblest school 
‘buildings in the world. They will find an 


who is well informed in all the historical 
memorials of the place. They will go down 
to a pretty park. It is here Lord Percy 
wanted to land and attack the new-built 
works, but a stiff gale prevented him; and 
there was no second carnage of Bunker Hill. 
They will find a charming walk which shall 
take them to what was in those days Fort 
William and what is now Fort Indepen- 
dence, the first fort built in Massachusetts. 
They will be glad to remember that this 


fort or fortress, if you please, never fired a 


shot in anger, and that the island is now the 
playground for the children of the town. 

A very pretty trolley ride will take them 
to Squantum, of which the memory runs 
farther back. It was under the cliff at 
Squantum that the Pilgrim Fathers ate 
lobsters together on the very first. voyage 
up the bay. And, alas! they left in their 
records their regrets that they had not 
settled here rather than at Plymouth. On 
a journey there they will cross the line of 
the Quincy Railroad, the first railroad built 
in Amercia. The mountain quarries above 
them are on what we call the ‘‘ Blue Hills.”’ 
But our predecessors called them the 
““ Great Hills.’’. In their language the 
word ‘‘ Massachusetts ’’ meant ‘‘ Great 
Hills,’’ and from that name Massachusetts 
Bay and the Bay State derived its name. 

Another excursion, but one which need 
not take but half a day, will take them to 
Plymouth and Forefathers’ Rock. An 
excursion not so long will take them to 
Salem, where the Massachusetts Company 
first planted themselves, and where are the 
memories of the first bloodshed of the 
Revolution and of the witchcraft. 

A few of the most interesting historical 
localities have been marked by the Sons 
and Daughters of the Revolution with 
appropriate tablets of inscriptions. The 
story 1s told of a man born in Killarney who 
supposed that the tea was thrown over- 
board from T Wharf, but this is hardly 
possible now. Paul Revere’s home, the 
spire of the lanterns, the scenes of the 
Boston Massacre, the Griffin’s Wharf of the 
Tea Party, the Old South Meeting-house, 
are all fitly inscribed. 4 

But for the homes of the great men of 
Boston the memorials are not so definite. 
The birthplace of Franklin was opposite 
the Old South Meeting-house on Milk- 
street. The Transcript office now occupies 
the spot. Cotton lived on Cotton Hill, not 
far from the present Court-house. In later 
times Emerson was born in Summer-street, 
near Chauncey-street, which has its name 
from Chauncey of the [First Church. 
Channing lived in the house still standing a 
little above Louisbure-square on Mount 
Vernon - street. Daniel Webster lived 
where Summer-strect passes into High- 
street. - Freeman Clarke was born in Katon- 
street, in a house still standing. 

An excellent story is told of a Cuban lady, 
who was here at the Summer School three 
years ago, leaving on her return to Havana 
with the impression that the police of 
Boston is a staff of men whose duty it is to 
attend on ladies who do not know their 
way and guide them to the objects of 
interest which they wish to see. I cannot 
but hope that our readers may be so fortu- 
nate as to think that such is the business of 
every person whom they meet in Boston. 

Epwarp H. Har. 
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A CONSERVATIVE REFORMER. 

SEVERAL interesting pamphlets from the 
pen of M. Nicolas Népluyeff, and published 
in Paris at Fischbacher’s, have recently 
come under our notice. M. Népluyeft 
is the founder and president of the working 
confraternity of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, at Vosdvigensk, in Ukraine. 
His pamphlets are filled with regret at the 
present revolutionary movement in Russia, 
and, as it seems to us, with misunderstand- 
ing of its motive force. But they contain 
much valuable and suggestive thought 
on the basis of social reform. He, himself 
a loyal Russian and orthodox Greek 
Christian, seems to have been working out 
these ideas for a quarter of a century upon 
his own large estates, where he has estab- 
lished two agricultural schools, one for 
youths and another for girls, as well as 
the working confraternity already men- 
tioned. He has, to use his own words, 
been creating a sort of moral sanatorium : 
a living, healthy cell of the new social 
order. Now, an old man, he makes his 
appeal to all reformers to eschew talk and 
parties, and to work along constructive 
lines. Let them recognise that love is the 
only cement which can truly bind any 
society together, and that until men have 
become conscious of love as an inward 
authority there can be, properly speaking, 
no moral order, but only a congeries of 
individuals organised under compulsion 
or greed. Let them unite in a common 
purpose, to create a community in which 
love is the sole ruler; coming out, for this 
end, from among those who are actuated 
by other purposes. 

He regrets and condemns the fear, 
which he discerns among good people, 
of thus separating and organising for the 
work of the Kingdom of God. He sees 
no hope in any form of communion, or 
social control, save that of a true church ; 
to which, as to the visible and active 
representative of their social ideals, people 
would of their own will make over their 
possessions, as he has given his to the 
fraternity. Property is the measure of 
a man’s freedom, so long as fear and greed 
rule society. To be the slave of a majority 
is to be a slave indeed. But M. Népluyeff 
seems to forget that our social problem 
is very largely this, that we have yet to 
create even this measure of personal 
freedom for an increasing number of our 
fellow citizens. 

His argument that the only true liberty 
is the liberty to live well—that all else 
is mere libertinism, the deadhest enemy 
of that which is the child of discipline and 
self-sacrifice —is admirable and _ often 
admirably put. But it seems to be asso- 
ciated in his mind with a species of Nihil- 
ism; Nihilism which does not understand 
the modern political consciousness, the 
moving spirit of Democracy. The peoples 
are becoming slowly articulate ; they wish 
to speak; they wish to learn the use of 
laws and of whatever else may express 
and give a body to their social needs and 
faculties. And neither the present revolu- 
tion in Russia, nor the social movement 
in the West, will end in the mere brutal 
anarchy which M. Népluyeff foresees and 
deplores. It is not the mere dominance 
of the mob which awaits us; the mob 
itself is slowly, surely, becoming human. 

H. 
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A RELIGIOUS FAITH FOR TO-DAY. 

II.—IMMANENCE AND PERSONALITY. 

Ir the argument or appeal of last week’s 
paper should seem in any wise convincing 
to any, they will agree that the idea of 
unity should hold a more significant place in 
the creed of the modern world than in most 
of the creeds of other days. There is, it 
was contended, a principle of order and 
law which holds within itself all the 
manifold of experience; for only thus 
can we account for the simple fact that 
things have real relations one to another, 
or that conscious beings are aware of each 
other’s existence. The totality of things 
and creatures is a unity, not a mere 
aggregation of parts. Hence it might be 
eranted to lovers of that much-abused 
word ‘‘ Unitarian’’ to say, The Uni- 
verse itself is Unitarian, so lifting their 
religious name above all suspicion of 
denominational exclusiveness or sectarian 


pride. 
And, seeing that, not by physical 
contact, but by subtile inward com- 


munings, we apprehend and realise the great 
fellowship of life and the world, we must 
claim that this unity of the whole is 
spiritual. It is in the unity of our own 
spiritual consciousness that things and 
persons are discerned as standing in vital 
relation one to another. Thus it becomes 
entirely natural to conceive the ultimate 
reality of the whole as Spirit. Universal 
Consciousness is at once the simplest and 
the highest term whereby to express that 
reality. In their final significance all 
things exist, and are made one, ia the 
spirit of the whole; and the great saying, 
** God is Spirit,’? may prove to be the last 
word of philosophy, even as it is the purest 
and noblest ideal of religion. 

But now we are confronted by that old- 
world problem which is, perhaps, the 
most entrancing and delightful of all the 
problems which have perplexed the human 
mind—How can there be any real indi- 
vidual, personal life if one Universal Spirit 
pervades the world and holds within itself 
everything that is? If God be all in all, 
how can man be, what he so fondly thinks 
himself to be, ‘‘ a simple separate person,’’ 
with power on his own act and will, with 
freedom to live his own morally responsible 
life? How can you and I be ourselves, in 
any vital and effective way, if the Eternal 
Spirit of all is immanent and effective in 
us, always and everywhere ? 

It will be wise to confess at once that 
probably no finite mind will ever solve 
that problem, and also that no serious 
thinker will ever be able to ignore it. It 
will always confront him, and for ever lure 
him on to try and reckon with it and, in 
highest moments, to rejoice in its mystery 
and its overwhelming significance. It is 
the divinely beautiful paradox of the 
spiritual life from which we cannot escape 
and should never wish to escape. Our 
strength lies in holding fast to both the 
seemingly opposing facts—our weakness, in 
surrendering either and becoming fatalists 
on the one hand, or puny self-assertive 
indiyidualists on the other. The world is 
one, and the Spirit which constitutes that 
oneness, of all things and creatures, must 
be zn all things and creatures, and effective 
in them. And yet we are directly con- 
scious of an individual life; in every 
movement of thought and will we are 
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made aware of a living self which has its 


own reflective and volitional responsibility, 
to be surrendered only at the price of 
mental and moral death. These two facts 
of experience seem mutually exclusive or 
contradictory; they remind us of that 
old puzzle: ‘‘ What would happen if 
an irresistible force were brought to bear on 
an immovable point ?’’ The wmanence 
of God seems to render impossible the free 
activity of man ; yet reason compels us to 
believe in the one, and our direct personal 
experience, in everyday life, bears witness 
to the other. 

It is well to remind ourselves that when 
face to face with two ideas or propositions, 
both of which seem true and yet contra- 
dictory, the difficulty may lie in the fact 
that we do not know enough about either 
of them to enable us to see how they can 
exist together. This universe is governed 
by law, and therefore ‘everything that 
happens in it is determined by the whole 
force of the cosmic process. And yet the 
very creatures to whom this isso convincing 
are conscious of individual freedom; andthe 
conviction of moral responsibility is one of 
the most vital experiences of life. The task of 
reconciling these, in thought, may prove 
too great for us; but this should not be 
strange, seeing that we have not yet 
comprehended the full significance of 
either. The deeps of the human person- 
ality, the breadth and height of cosmic 
power, no finite intelligence can explore. 
It should not, then, surprise us that we 
cannot tell how both may be true. 

I stood the other day by a field of 
growing corn. ,The tall green stalks stood 
up, each in its place, each with its roots 
holding to the soil as the wind swayed 
them, each lifting its ear, laden with 
grain, into the air and sunlight. They 
grew together there in the one field, a 
countless multitude of individual forms, 
yet all obedient to the law of corn-life, all 
descended from some ancestral germ or 
cell, all expressions of a particular kind of 
grain which we know as wheat. The charm 
of those broad acres of grain as ‘‘ waves 
of shadow ’’ went over them, the loveliness 
that was there, over and above the utility 
and economic value of the field, was due, 
I thought, to the harmony of its abundant 
hife—to the unity of its manifold forms. 
Every one of those forms was living and 
growing as a distinct plant, no two of 
them exactly alike; yet all were included 
in that one species which nature and man 
had evolved. Wheat—those thousands of 
separately growing things could be gathered 
together in the unity of that one conception. 
But these stalks and ears of corn are not 
persons, we say; they have no conscious 
responsible life such as we have. Perhaps 
not—though we are not to be too sure even 
there. I had my suspicions that in some 
dim way they were happily aware of 
themselves, and were each doing their best, 
in the sun and rain. Anyhow, the illus- 
tration may serve to make us more familiar 
and friendly with the idea of the one and 
the many—of the one im the many. 

Let me venture an example of the more 
human sort. I was listening, not long ago, 
to a speaker addressing a number of people 
on a subject of great interest. He spoke 
with much seriousness and intensity of 
conviction, and as he spoke the spell of his 
quiet eloquence was upon us all. The 
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thought or faith which he was expounding 


seemed to pervade the assembly and to 
hold the minds of his listeners in close and 
concentrated attention; it gathered that 
group of persons, of many and varied 
creeds, into a unity of interest and aspira- 
tion which was very real and very impres- 
sive. And when he ceased to speak it was, 
at first, as if his message had taken posses- 
sion of us all—as if the truth, as he con- 
ceived and presented it, had won the heart 
and claimed the intellectual assent of 
everyone present. But then followed ques- 
tions and a discussion ; and lo! it appeared 
that nearly everyone saw things differently 
—that each mind, facing the same question, 
looked at it from a different point of view. 
No one, perhaps, differed entirely from the 
speaker. Something, deep down, was 
common to all and held us in the unity of 
a great ideal. But every mind, playing 
freely and more or less intelligently on 
the speaker’s theme, approached it and 
apprehended it in its own way. The unity 
of interest and purpose and aspiration was 
not despoiled, but the diversity of thought 
and feeling was made clear. The spell of 
a convincing sincerity was not broken, but 
the freedom of personal conviction and 
insight was maintained. 

This, too, but partially and very 
imperiectly, illustrates the truth of the 
one life and the many forms through 
which it finds expression. I know that it 


fails altogether in the last resort. No- 


analogy, in the finite realm of things, can 
do more than hint of the meaning of 
infinite relations. It is only in deep 
moments of vital experience that we 
discern the reality of personal freedom 
moving within the all-embracing unity of 
spiritual law. Yet few of us, I think, are 
so poor as not to have known that experi- 
ence. We have felt the encompassing and 
commanding power of the One Life. From 
that Life our own is derived; by it we 
are sustained every moment; outside it 
there is no life for any creature ; yet within 
it there exists this personal life which we 
know and feel. We are conscious of our 
own thought, our own will, our own 
activity ; it 7s our own, and yet still mor 

it is not our own—it is His who includese 
and sustains it. And our intellectual 
satisfaction lies in the fuller realisation of 
both these conceptions ; our moral wisdom, 
in bringing our finite thought and will into 
conscious harmony with the infinite 
thought and will; our spiritual freedom, in 
choosing the highest we know—in saying, 
‘J will to do Thy will; I choose to obey ; 
I desire only to serve, and in that service 
to find my fullest liberty and my surest 
rest.’’ 

We may, then, allow to the doctrine of 
Immanence its most exacting claim; we 
need not shrink from the inevitable 
inference that One Life indwells with all, 
that it pervades and interpenetrates the 
whole—that the solid rock, the swaying 
sea, the starry spaces, the immeasurable 
ages, the innumerable creatures, the sensi- 
tive nerve and brain centres of the animals, 
the speculative intellect, the loving heart, 
the mysterious will of man—are all included 
in the life of God. And we need not fear 
that this means the submerging of person- 
ality, the denial of moral freedom, the 
collapse or the confusion of a real and 
vital individuality. The divine is in the 
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human; the human is one with the divine 
and can never be exiled from it. The One 
Eternal Spirit gives of its own life every 
moment, and yet our individual life is 
actual, vivid, intense, personal ; it is ours 
and it is also God’s. And we are strong 
and happy and wise when we exert our 
will and make our choice as free, responsible 
beings, sure that, in the very act of 
asserting ourselves thus, we may be 
surrendering to the highest law we know 


—that while doing our own work with all: 


our might, ‘‘it is God who worketh in us 
to will and to do of His good pleasure.”’ 
And in this assurance the bold words of 
Paul may not seem too bold: ‘‘ We are 
the fellow-labourers of God’’; nor his 
solemn appeal too solemn: ‘‘ Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?”’ 
W. J. Jupp. 


MR. LAMBLEY’S FAREWELL. 


(From a Melbourne Correspondent.) 
A SOMEWHAT unusual series of meetings 
connected with the departure of the Rev. 
R. H. Lambley from Melbourne reached 


their culmination on July 4, when a great, 


gathering of friends took place in the 
Church Hall to bid good-bye to the retir- 
ing minister who, after a service extending 
over nine and a half years, leaves for Kng- 
land, and carries away with him the 
highest regard of the church and. the respect 
of the community. 

Mr. Lambley has taken an active part 
in several movements of a social and 
religious kind, and the friends of these 
several movements marked in some way 
their sense of loss by his removal from 
Melbourne. The first of the series of 
gatherings referred to began on June 12, 
when Mr. Lambley delivered a lecture 
before the Peace Society on ‘‘ Australia’s 
Place in Peace and War.’’ The audience 
was large and enthusiastic, and showed 
the greatest interest in the subject, and, 
at the close, manifested the kindest senti- 
ments towards the speaker and the best of 
good wishes for his future. Mr. Justice 
Higgins, of the High Court of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, took the chair, and 
had many good things to say of Mr. Lamb- 
ley and his services to the cause of peace 
and thé social good of the community. 
The lecture itself was an attempt to state 
the subject from the purely Australian 
point of view, and the effort was so highly 
appreciated that the lecture is to be printed 
in the form of a booklet over the signature 
of the Peace Society. 

Some eight or ten days later, that is, on 
June 23, Mr. Lambley, at the request of the 
Rev. Dr. Strong, took leave of the mem- 
bers of the Australian Church, with which 
he has enjoyed the most cordial relations 
during the whole of his stay in Melbourne. 
On the evening of that day he preached to 
a large congregation, and at the close of 
the service an informal mecting of the 
members of the church was held, at which 
Mr. a’ Beckett, acting for the committee of 
management and the congregation, pre- 
sented an address to Mr. Lambley in a 
gracious speech, which was suitably 
acknowledged. 

On the following Sunday, June 30, Mr. 
Lambley preached two farewell sermons 
in the Unitarian Church, to large con- 


gregations, and so concluded his period of 
service amongst us, a conclusion that is 
deeply regretted both by the congregation 
and the town as a whole, for he has won 
the highest regard from a very large circle 
of friends, both inside and outside of the 
church. 

This fact was proved in a manner which 
must have been as great a surprise to Mr. 
Lambley as it was to us, a surprise which, 
whilst it heightened our regard for our 
minister, if that is possible, deepened our 
regret at our loss. For at the farewell 
‘* send off’? arranged for July 4, one of 
the largest and most representative gather- 
ings assembled to wish Mr. and Mrs. 
Lambley and family ‘* Bon voyage.’’ 
There were present the Rev. Dr. Rentoul, 
of Ormond College; Rev. Dr. Strong, of 
the Australian Church; Rabbi Danglow, 
representing the Hebrew congregations ; 
Father Kantopoulos, of the Orthodox 
Greek Church; Rev. Edward Taylor, 8. 
Stephenson, M.A., Rev. J. Meadowcraft, 
Congregationalists ; the Hon. John Mur- 
ray, M.L.A.; G. M. Prendergast, M.L.A., 
leader of the Labour Party in the State 
Parliament; Dr. Malloney, M.P. for. the 
City of Melbourne in the Federal House, 
and several other prominent citizens, 
amongst whom were Hebrews, Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
others. All these various gentlemen 
united in expressing the greatest regret 
that Mr. Lambley was leaving the town, 
and the highest regard for him and the 
work he had done amongst them. Such 
a meeting was a compliment of which any 
man might well be proud ; a ministry could 
not be altogether in vain which had made 
it possible. 

Mr. H. Gyles Turner, the lifelong friend 
of the church, presided, and presented to 
M:. Lambley a purse of sovereigns—a 
‘“ symbol,’’ so he truly said,‘ of the golden 
opinions Mz. Lambley had won in Aus- 
tralia”? Then Dr. Rentoul took the 
platform, and in a very beautiful speech 
presented to Mr. Lambley an address from 
those outside the church, that is, ‘‘a 
number of your fellow-citizens, as repre- 
senting various elements of opinion and of 
public life in Australia.”’ ‘‘ You have been,” 
declared the address, ‘‘ in our midst one of 
the kindliest and most brotherly of men, 
tolerant always of the beliefs and feclings 
of others, whilst, at the same time, fear- 
less in the claim of freedom for the main- 
tenance of your own convicticns.’’ This 
address was signed by men who fill the 
most commanding positions in the State 
and Commonwealth, that is to say, by Dr. 
Rentoul, Prof. Laurie, of the Melbourne 
University; his Honour Mer. Justice 
Higgins, of the High Court; Mr. David 
Syme, the proprietor of the Age, Aus- 
tralia’s most powerful paper; the Hon. 
J. Murray, M.L.A.; Dr. Malloney, M.P. 
for the city ; Dr. Strong, and several others 
of scarcely less note. And then the Hon. 
J. Murray presented Mr. Lambley with a 
cheque subscribed by friends outside the 
church, who desired to acknowledge his 
services in some way. 

Then Mrs. H. G. Turner, on behalf of 
the ladies of the congregation, presented 
to Mrs. Lambley a purse of gold, and to 
her sister a beautiful gold brooch with a 
diamond centre. After all these functions 


Mr. Lambley had the difficult task of re- 


sponding to all the kind words and wishes 
of so many friends—a difficult task appro- 
priately discharged. And thus ended a 
remarkable, interesting, but all the same, 
sad mecting, as must always be the case 
when we part from those we love 
and esteem. Pending the arrival of the 
minister, Mr. Turner is to take the services. 


Mr. Lambley sails for Kurope July 18. 


THE VAN MISSION. 
Some Great MereErines. 


Lasr week’s reports from all the Vans 
are uniformly good, and that from No. 1 
exceptionally so. Its six meetings account 
for no less than 5,300 people; No. 4, with 
seven meetings, had 2,950; No. 3, with 
nine meetings, 1,850; and No. 2, with 
four meetings,"1,150. Three times No. 1 
Van passed the thousand; seven meetings 
had 750 or upwards; and 20 had an 
attendance of 200 and over, including the 
earlier figures. The week’s record stands 
at a gross attendance of 11,250 for 26 
meetings, an average of 430. During the 
last five weeks 124 meetings have been 
held, with an aggregate attendance of 
36,640, and an average of just over 295. 
These figures afford a basis of comparison 
with the work of No. 1 Van last season, 
which was on the road for 21 weeks, and 
held 139 meetings with a gross attend- 
ance of 24,516, giving an average of 176 
per meeting. 

The Rev. A. Hall (Norwich) reports 
much that is of interest from “No. 1,” 
at Mansfield and district. The eagerness 
of the crowds has been extreme. On the 
last night at Mansfield 800 stood in the 
rain; at Shirebrook some 200 stood in 
“heavy rain’’ for two hours! Some 
vigorous questioning took place, chiefly 
by orthodox champions of the Bible, who 
had to retire discomfited. Other, and 
more profitable, questioning ranged over 
moral problems, conscience, temptation, 
&c. Testimonies of a very touching kind 
were given personally after the meetings 
closed by men who had realised, for the 
first time, that a faith exists for them 
after they have given up the puerilities 
of the traditional scheme of doctrine. 
“The doctrine of the Trinity is dead ; the 
doctrine of Hell is not; the doctrine of 
the Atonement is alive.’ Mr. Hall notes 
“as a bad sign’? that out of thirty 
questions or so each evening, not one was 
put on the subjects of Prayer or Worship. 
A zealous, but not strictly truthful, 
‘“‘ Hvangelist’’ was scornfully ejected by 
the crowd, after denying—contrary to 
evidence supplied among listening stran- 
gers—that he had been circulating 
leaflets. 

This Van has been working north 
towards Sheffield, and the missioners have 
been the Rev. Simon Jones (Swansea) 
and Mr: W. F. Kennedy ; the Rev. H. §. 
Tayler and friends assisted at Chester- 
field. Next weekthe Rev. T. A. Gorton 
(Moseley). and the Sheffield ministers 
(Revs. C. J. Street, A. H. Dolphin, J. 
Ruddle, and W. J. Cock) will work in 
Sheffield. 

No 2 Van (Rev. HE. T. Russell) has 
done well, in spite of roaring weather, at 
Saltcoats and Largs. The Rev. T. P. 
Spedding has visited here. 

No. 3 has had some lively meetings at 
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Waltham Abbey, Enfield, and Edmonton ; 
in addition to those mentioned last week 
the following have taken part :—Mr, 
Frank Talbot and Mr. G. Ward. Dinner 
hour meetings were held with success at 
the Enfield Gun Factory. The Rev. E. 
8. Hicks began at Walthamstow on 
Thursday this week; the Van will move 
on to Ilford and Barking, and the Rev. 
J. T. Davis (Chatham) is next missioner, 

No. 4 Van (Revs. T. Paxton and W. L. 
Schréeder) has met with much encourage- 
ment in the Potteries. At Burslem a 
donation of a sovereign and a promise of 
£5 towards cost of winter lectures were 
given. At Hanley 500 were present to 
start, becoming double the number as soon 
as the missioner began to speak. The 
Socialists here closed their meeting 
early one night, and cancelled a meeting 
altogether on another, in order not to 
interrupt the missioners. The Rev. W. A. 
Weatherall (Crumlin) has taken up duty 
at Tunstall; next week the Van goes to 
Crewe. 

Friends interested in this truly remark- 
able work are reminded that subscriptions 
in aid, postal mission inquiries, and other 
communications should be sent to Rev. 
T. P. Spedding, Buckingham-road, Heaton 
Chapel, Manchester. 


IMPRESSIONS OF VAN WORK. 


I @uaDLy respond to the Hditor’s request 
for a few notes. On August 1, 1 went to 


the Van at Waltham Abbey, believing: 


in Van-work. A week of actual experience 
has convinced me that this work is, to say 
the least, among the best we are doing. 
[have been taught and inspired by it from 
beginning to end. As to being taught by 
it, I came away from the last of my twelve 
meetings feeling that’ I had learned as 
much from that as from any of the series. 
I have learned a great deal as to what 
men need—both those who are in the 
churches and those who are outside— 
and as to the true method of meeting their 
needs. I have learned more about these 
things in this one week than in the 24 
years of my ministry. As to being in- 
spired by the work, the circumstances 
gave me quite a new feeling. I felt, as 
never before, what it is to be an imitator 
of Christ. I have always felt how easy 
and unprofitable it is to use the precept 
‘“Follow the example of Jesus’’ in a 
glib and general way. It is often used 
as if it pointed to a brief and plain manual 
of conduct, which will save us the trouble 
of thought. But by most men it cannot 
be acted upon literally, even in the main 
lines of their life ; and to say that it only 
refers to the spurt of the life of Jesus is 
to appeal to a vague principle: which 
requires interpretation by some clearer 
and deeper principle. I have felt all 
conventional use of the precept to be 
peculiarly inappropriate in any minister 
who does not take his message to the 
people as Jesus did. Hence a. certain 
reserve on my part in the use of the pre- 
cept—and more. But, working on the 
Van, I felt that the ‘‘ imitation of Christ ”’ 
might be more fully and_ consistently 
realised by me than ever before. I felt 
nearer to the heart of the great lover and 
teacher of men than in all my ministry. 
I felt nearer to such men as St. Francis, 


George Fox, John Wesley. 


THE INQUIRER. 


One great fact has stared me in the face 
all the time—there is an immense need 
and call for our work outside our churches. 
Many of the unchurched are conscious 
of their need and will listen to us with 
eagerness. Hardly a voice was raised 
in opposition from this side. Many 
churchgoers listen with quiet thought- 
fulness, glad to hear their silently cherished 
beliefs spoken publicly. Even the sternly 
orthodox cannot keep away, for they 
must come and show that we are wrong— 
thus giving us the opportunity of placing 
the alternatives vividly before the people. 
Nothing has more clearly revealed to me 
the darkness in which great numbers, 
both of churchgoers and non-churchgoers, 
are than the general ignorance of the 
revised version of the Bible and of the 
significance of its changes. I have made 
much use of the revised Bible in showing 
the orthodox that they are in spiritual 
bondage, and in showing others that they 
may be religious and yet free from bondage. 

H. Rawirvyes. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


eee eet 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 


— a 


Blackpool.—On Sunday-week a gold albert 
and pendant were presented to Mr. R. A. 
Underwood, retiring secretary of the North 
Shore Unitarian Church, on the occasion of his 
leaving the town for London. The Rev. R. 
McGee, who made the presentation on behalf of 
the subscribers, Mr. J, H. Wood, treasurer of the 
church, and Mr. J. J. Horne spoke of Mr. 
Underwood’s usefil work for the church, and 
expressed good wishes for his future, which Mr. 
Underwood cordially acknowledged. 

Chorley.—The annual sermons were preached 
to large and appreciative audiences, on Sunday 
last, by the Rev. J. Morley Mills, of Bootle. Two 
solos were sung by Mrs. W. Porter. The col- 
lections for the general funds of the church 
amounted to £8 8s. 

Coalville.—A public tea was provided by Mr. 
and Mrs. Goacher, in a large room lent by Mr. 
Goddard, on Wednesday week, and a very enjoy- 
able social evening was spent. The Rev. Walter H. 
Burgess, of Loughborough, presided, and urged 
the friends to remain united, as the prospects of 
the future were very encouraging. Hehoped the 
time was not far distant when a convenient sile 
might be secured, and a substantial building 
erected thereon. An entertainmont followed. 
Hearty votes of thanks brought the meeting to a 
close. The proceeds will be handed over to the 
treasurer of the building fund. 

Crewe.—The annual flower services were 
held on Sunday, August 4. A novel feature of 
the proceedings was a choir of little girls, dressed 
in colours and wearing flowers, who sang a 
number of ,appropriate hymns. The Mayor cf 
Crewe presided in the afternoon, and made a 
sympathetic speech. Several of the children 
gave recitations and solos. At the evening 
service Rev. H. Fisher Short preached on “ The 
Litile Flowers of St. Francis.” 

London: Bell-street Mission (Appoint- 
ment).—Tho Rev. R. P. Farley, B.A., of St. 
Helen’s, has received and accepted a unanimous 
invitation from the Committee of the London 
Domestic Mission to take charge of the Bell- 
street Mission, in succession to the Rey. S. H. 
Street, B.A., and will take up the work at the 
beginning of October. 

London: Mansford Street.—The 23rd 
Annual Flower Show took place on Wednesday, 
July 24th, when some 125 pot plants were 
brought in for competition, having been cared for 
by adults or children since the beginning of last 
May. The geraniums (in two kinds) and the 
fuchsias were fully in flower, but owing to the 
cold season, the begonias had not reached their 
best condition. Mr. G. H. Ellis again kindly 
acted as judge. At &.30 the Rev. H. Rawlings, 
M.A., took the chair, and Mrs. Rawlings dis- 
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tributed the prizes both for the plants there ex- 
hibited, and also for the bulbs best grown and 
exhibited at the Spring Show. The secretary 
was able to read the report and announce the 
winners of the prizes kindly provided by the 
Metropolitan Gardens Association for the best 
kept window boxes in the surrounding neighbours 
hood. This competition was only introduced 
this season, and, although small, was distinctly 
encouraging, and did somewhat to brighten the 
streets round about, ‘ 

Saffron Walden.— On Sunday, August Lith, 
we commemorated the 196¢h Anniversary of this 
Church—founded by Robert Cosens in 1711. 
Sermons were preached by Rev. Samuel Burrows, 
of Hastings. Both were full of thought, and 
greatly enjoyed by the congregations, which were 
larger than usual; tho collections were nearly 
double last year’s. 

Tavistock (Appointment).— Rev. E. B. 
Betham, recently assistant ‘to Rev. T. W. 
Chignell, at George’s Meeting, Exeter, and since 
Mr. Chignell’s death minister in charge of 
George’s Meeting, has received and accepted a 
uninimous and cordial invitation to the pulpit 
of-the Abbey Chapel, Tavistock, and will begin 
his ministry on the first Sunday in October. 

Whitby.—On Sunday last a large congrega- 
tion attended the inauguration of an eagle 
lectern carved in oak, to the order of Mrs. 
Tattersfield, and presented to the congregation 
by ber on the forty-third anniversary of. tho 
marriage day of the Rev. F. Haydn Williams, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Williams being nearly 
71 years of age. The day was further notable 
by Mr. Williams’s demolition of a new encroach- 
ing fence in Green lane, which the Urban 
District Council bad decided to connive at. — 
A tea-party of children will be given on the 
recovered Jan 1 by Mrs. Tattersfield. 


Many of us have noted with profound 
regret the support given to the military 
training of schoolboys by medical and 
educational bodies. A very effective and 
timely protest has been sent to the members 
of the Association of Headmasters by Mr. 
Arthur Rowntree, of the famous Quaker 
School at Bootham, York, and appears in 
last week’s Friend. He regards the intro- 
duction of rifle shooting into secondary 
schools as a departure from all true edu- 
cational progress. The boy is a filibuster 
by nature, his combative instinct needs 
no culture. It is far more difficult, and 
important, to train his judgment, than to 
make him a marksman. And to train 
schoolboys for practical defence is to fill 
their minds with suspicions of possible in- 
vaders, whether German or French. The 
danger of the military spirit is far greater 
than that of invasion ; it is the spirit which 
substitutes vast ‘‘ armaments ’’ for social 
reform. Finally, Mr. Rowntree says: ‘‘ In 
calling your attention to the educational 
aspect of this question, I am at one with you 
in desiting to train boys for national work 
and service, and I submit that it is our 
privilege and duty as Headmasters to see 
that the young men who leave our schools 
are qualified by mental habits and training 
to take their places as leaders of rational 
movements, able and willing to guide their 
country in the paths of peace.’’ 


G. 


Established 60 Years. 


Wholeseme Confectionery ” 
—LANCET. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various sizes. 


Manufactory: London, w.c. - / 
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THE INQUIRER. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
tie Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
tater than Thursday Afternoon. 

Se ee 
SUNDAY, August 18. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Arrnur 
Horn. 3 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Gzorcn Warp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. 

losed for repairs. : 


’ Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 


11, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley 
road. Services suspended during August, 
Ro-open September 1}, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. Rowianp Hitt. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate. Ne 

service during altcrations, 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
Closed for cleaning. i 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
Closed for cleaning. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

: Rey. W. J. Jupp. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. J. F. Parmirmr. 

Uford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Rev. 

- Grorce CartEr. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 

. Rey. E.. SAvett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 7, Rev. F. 
HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Cuartes 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. R. Lorp. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Rawurnas, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoNn Coopmr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 

' J. Morgan WuitEMan. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, RevaFntix TAyLor. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CapPLeTon; 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall. Closed until 
September 15. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummsry. #4 53 ; 

PROVINCIAL. 

Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowsz1t. 

Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert MoGux. 

BiacKkroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1l and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 


Berauton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, | ° 


11 and 7, Rev. PrizstLtEy Primx. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Gerona STREET, 

Cantrrsury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Suira. 

CuxzstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin EVAns. j 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnever, B.A. 
HaxRRocateE, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
6.30, Rev. W. Muttor, “The Everlasting 
and Universal Gospel.’* 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road,. 
11 and 6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.80, Rev. CuaRLEs 
Hargrove, M.A. 


“Lerorstrr, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. GrERTRUD VON Perzoxp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnust Parry. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Francis Woop. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Ropnrrs. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Fisher Suort. - 


Maipstong Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 a4 


ej = 6.30,Rev.,G.!W.ikenr. 

Newrorr, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
M. Livens. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
Oparrs, 

Portsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAmus Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Scarporoven, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTT wet Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Teaspatn Rexep. 

SuErrizyp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. J. 
Street, M.A. LL.B. 

Sipmouty, Old Meeting, High-strest, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Winitiam Agar. 

Sourusnp, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. D, Dutra 
EVAns. 

Sovururorr, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6 30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TunsRince WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road. Closed during August. 
West Kinsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 
WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rey. 
; Dougias WALMSLEY, B.A. 
IRELAND. 
Dosuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
Vanor, B.D. 
WALES, 
ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 
G. Guyn Davies. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramspen Baumyorrta, 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
J ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. LawneEncz, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H, Juneau, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Crort GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. HARDCASTLE, RENCE, 
F.S.1. Miss Ormnz, 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anv 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


MARRIAGES, 
Bomras—Lupron.—On August 13, at Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, by Rev. Dr. Carpenter 
and Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., Hugh 
Steele, youngest son of His Honour Judge 
Bompas, K.C., J.P., of 4, Phillimore-gardens, 
Kensington, to Violet Dorothy, eldest 
daughter of Henry Lupton, Lyndhurst, 
Headingley, Leeds. 
MAGUIRE—GREENHALGH.—On July 27, at the 

Unitarian Church, West Ham Hane, Strat- 
ford, the Rev. T. Ei. M. Edwards officiating, 
Harry Maguire, B.Sc., of West Ham Lane, 
Stratford, to Edith Greenhalgh, eldest 
daughter of John Greenhalgh, of Grove- 
road, West Ham. 
Rossincron—Hayuourst.—On August 8, at 
the Longsight Free Christian Church, Man- 
chester, by the Rev. Principal Gordon, M.A., 
the Rev. Herbert John Rossington, M.A., 
B.D., minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Belfast, to Florence, only daughter 
of the late John Henry Hayhurst, of Preston, 
and Mrs. Hayhurst, of Manchester. 
Tatpot—DopGson.—On August 15, at Mill 
Hill Chapel, by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., Grosvenor Talbot, of Southfield, Bur- 
ley, Leeds, to Rachel Agnes, daughter of 
Aquila Dodgson, Southleigh, Headingley, 


Leeds: 
DEATH. 
DucpALE.—On August 12, at his residence, 
46, Victoria-road, Victoria Park Manchester, 
Alfred Dugdale, in his 70th year. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stalwed & Leaded Glass 
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18, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYRNE. 
‘Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLEA, 


Stinations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


———— 


TO PARENTS. AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ULLY QUALIFIED, experienced 

GOVERNESS to Junior or Advanced 

Pupils in or near Manchester.—. H. Smiru, 
44, Victoria-road, Victoria-park, Manchester. 


Qi HOUSE SCHOOL, 

Highgate, N.—RESIDENT MISTRESS 
WANTED in September, for Form III. 
English subjects and arithmetic.— Apply, 
stating qualifications, age, advanced or speciat 
subjecis offered, to Miss Tabor. 


A UNITARIAN Minister’s daughter 
requires the services of a GIRL. 
about 14, to make herself generally useful 
about the house in return for a good home 
andasmallsalary. Must be well recommended. 
—C., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LAD WANTED in Book Room, 

age about 15 or 16, to make himself 
generally useful.—Apply by letter in own 
handwriting to MANAGER, Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


OUSEKHEPER.—Lady with many 

years’ experience desires to take charge 

of gentleman’s house.—H. H., INQUIRER Office, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
ey 


SURGICAL AID 
SOGIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanical 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease, 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS aro 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co. 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-square, 


London, E.C. 
RICHARD C. TRESIODER, Secretary. 


UY ALL YOUR LINENWAREH, 
Costume, Blouse, &c,, Materials, your 
Trish Homespun, from Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland, and save many profits. Tlurron’s 
have “repeat-order” cnstomers all over the 
Empire. Samples. 
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‘¢é PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the Jast journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 


“‘ British Weekly,’’ May 2, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Twopence Weekly. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of “PUBLIC OPINION” is to provide a weekly review of 
current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make for 
Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress. : 

It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening 
in the different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass 
something of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many 
phases of life. : 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since ‘‘ PUBLIC 
OPINION” was started in 1860. In the forty-seven years since then it has con- 
sistently carried out its policy. 

The need for a paper like “‘ PUBLIC OPINION” increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch 
with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read the many 
papers which would give him the needed facts. “‘ PUBLIC OPINION ” seeks to do 
this for him, and to present just that précis of life and thought which will enable 
him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 

‘““PUBLIC OPINION ” (published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 
can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s, 10d., and to any place abroad 
for 13s. per annum, Orders should be addressed to :— 


‘PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘61 know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly ‘PUBLIC 
OPINION,’’’ said the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ May 15, 1907. 
‘‘We know of at least one who has misread it,’’ added ‘‘ Punch,’’ 


May 29, 1907. 
SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HOS-ON-SHA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
September and October.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 


Just Published. 


THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


FIFTEEN LECTURES 


By THE LATE 


WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX, M.P. 


With a Brief Sketch of his Life, 


Paper Covers, 6d. net, postage 2d. 
Cloth Boards, 1/6 net, postage 3d. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Halli, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Schools, etc, 
— 
Cae ING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND Boarpine SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, x 
Hicguoatre, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TAvsot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Eealtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply tothe HEAD MIsTREss. 

Next Term September 21. 


\ AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence. Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. ; 


Board and Residence. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 


_ Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT | Srreer, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High 


cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard table ALCOMBE, SOUTH DEVON.—To 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade Weis pe farnished for September 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated | « Tourelle,” high AUER ER On abe rated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pococeg. of sea and coast. Five bedrooms (10 beds), 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—*“Cran- bathroom, &c. Five guineas a week.—Apply, 


Greengages.—Fine Greengages, 24 lbs. 6/- ; 
12 lbs. 3/6. Pershore Egg Plums, 24 lbs. 
3/6; 12 lbs. 2/-. Wictorias, 24 lbs. 5/6; 
12 Ibs. 3/-. Carefully packed and carriage paid 
to any station in England and Wales.—F RANK 
Roscon, Steeple Morden Royston. 


From the Orchard to the Home.—The 
best preserving plum is the Pershore Egg, 


Mrs. B. Dowson, at above address. 
hk? tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 


able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 


billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PorTer. 


EKAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SouruPorT. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


ENLEY GROVE, HENLEAGE, 
BRISTOL. 

Large Country House for Paying Guests, 
standing in its own grounds, close to Durdham 
Downs; trams to City every few minutes. 
Those interested in Social Work and Intel- 
lectual Pursuits will find here a sympathetic 
home pro tem. Tennis and Croquet ; good golf 
links near. Splendid centre for excursions by 
boat and rail to places of historical interest, 


whieh I supply when in best condition at 4/- 
per 24 Ibs., to any station in England and 
Wales, and at 4/6 to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 
Good fruit well packed, carriage paid, boxes 
free, satisfaction guaranteed. Hlustrated list 
of these and other plums free to all mention- 
ing this paper.—H. B. PoLuarp, Fruit Grower, 
Evesham. 


~ Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— - £ 8. d. 

PER PAGE o- soe sos 


(TEMPERANCE), 2 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & 
Opposite the British Museum, zs 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, && 
a TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER, 
This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
# HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
~@ throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
ge Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and § 
es Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-& 
f rooms from 2s. Gd. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and & 
m Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge & 
fe for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast Bg 
# and Dinner, from 8s. 6d.to 10s.6d.perday, & 
elegraphic 3s: “ Thackeray,” London. 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


“MAYBE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1is, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


eae PSS™ SEER tag PS ae ime SS RI ae eee Lees ser cage : ; 0 
: : : Ee COLUMN xe - Lene So Spee 

C nee Seon edax0 
EC TON 8 TEMPERANCE HOTEL, MNES scsial Perins for 2 Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, Is. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 
8 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER fo 


be made to H. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street,Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements 
pike 2S AA DER Ce eR EE Se OREN 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprictors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-_ 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
IEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -street, W.C.° 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans-~ 
gate.—Saturday, August 17, 1907. t 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


WE have this week another most wel- 
come “In the Crow’s Nest,” article}from 
the Rev. E. W. Lummis, who is now fully 
installed as a minister of the Swiss 
Reformed Church in the Canton of 
Graubiinden. Three other articles will 
follow from week to week, continuing his 
story. Mr. Lummis told us on June8 of 
his first preaching in German, and on 
June 29 of his visit to the three parishes 
in the Miinstertal which had united to 
ask him to be their minister. He is now 
settled in his parsonage at Fuldera, with 
the churches at Chierfs and Li also to 
serve. The Miinstertal is in the extreme 
east of Switzerland, close to the frontier 
of Tyrol and also of Italy. Itis reached 
from the Upper Engadin, as Mr. Lummis 
has told us, by way of Zernez and the 
Ofener Pass. It isa very happy circum- 
stance that the liberal Church of Grau- 
biinden has thus received our friend into 
fellowship. Continued residence in that 
glorious mountain country cannot fail to 
be of benefit to him and his, and the 
heartiest good wishes of many friends at 
home will be with him in his new sphere 
of work. 


WueEN the Peace Conference at the Hague 
has completed its session, we hope to be 
able to estimate what has been achieved. 
One important step was taken last Satur- 
day, though it falls far short of what the 
eager friends of peace had hoped of this 
Sir Edward Fry, the 
senior British delegate, then made on be- 


half of his Government the following declar- 
ation :— 

‘“The Government of Great Britain 
would be prepared annually to communicate 
to the Powers who would do the same 
the programme of construction for new 
vessels of war and the expenditure entailed 
by that programme. This exchange of 
information would facilitate an exchange 
of views between the Governments as to 
the reductions which might be effected 
by mutual agreement. The British Govern- 
ment believes that in this way an under- 
standing might be reached as to the ex- 
penditure which the States who agree to 
follow this course would be justified in 
providing for in their budgets.’? And in 
conclusion he offered this resolution :— 
‘* The Conference confirms the resolution 
adopted by the Conference of 1899 with 
regard to the limitation of military charges, 
and, seeing that military charges have con- 
siderably increased in nearly every coun- 
try since that year, the Conference declares 
it highly desirable that the Governments 
should resume the serious study of this 
question.”’ 


In the course of his speech he called to 
mind the fact that the intolerable burden of 
armaments and the desire to find some 
mitigation of the evil had been the first 
object of the Emperor of Russia in calling 
together the Conference of 1899, and he 
went on to show how, since then, the burden 
had been immensely increased. ‘‘ Thus,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ according to the very accurate 
information which IJ have received, this ex- 
penditure reached in 1898 (that is, in the 
year which immediately preceded the first 
Hague Conference) a total of more than 
£251,000,000 for European countries, with 
the exception of Turkey and Montenegro 
(on which I have no information) and the 
United States and Japan; while the ex- 
penditure in the same countries for the 
year 1906 amounted to more than 
£320,000,000. It will be seen, therefore, 
that in the interval between these two 
Conferences the annual military expendi- 
ture was increased by a sum of £69,000,000 
or over 1,725,000,000 fr.an enormous 
srowth.’’ 

** Such,’ exclaimed Sir Edward Fry, 
‘is the Christian peace of the civilised 
world in the twentieth century.”’ 


At the conclusion of the speech of the 
British delegate, the President read a letter 
from Mr. Choate supporting the proposal 
on behalf of the Government of the United 
States. This was followed by a speech by 
M. Bourgeois, giving the support of France. 
Finally, at the suggestion of the President, 


the proposal was adopted by acclamation 
It is a pious aspiration ; but it is something 
that the purpose should at least be kept in 
view. 


WE printed last week the sermon 
preached by Dr. Carpenter in Manchester 
College Chapel on Sunday morning, August 
4, in ‘connection with the Summer Meeting 
of University Extension students at Ox- 
ford. In the Non-Official Theological lec- 
tures, which, however, the Delegacy cour- 
teously note in the programme, Manchester 
College again bore its part. The Principal 
gave four lectures on ‘‘ The Movements of 
English Theology from the time of Locke ”’ 
(with special reference to the influence of 
Oxford), and Mr. Addis three lectures on 
‘* Religion in the Psalms.’’ On the Sun- 
day evenings, August 4 and 11, Dr. Car- 
penter also lectured on ‘‘ The First Three 
Gospels, and how to Read them,’’ when 
there was a very large attendance. 


THE summer meeting, which opened 
on August 1, and closes on Monday next, 
has been devoted, on the historical side, 
to ‘‘ Oxford, and its place in National 
History, with special reference to the 
Seventeenth Century.’’ On the side of 
Economics special attention was given 
to ‘‘some of the more pressing Social- 
Economic Problems of the day, in their 
general relation to the contrasted ideals 
of Socialism and Individualism.’’ Among 


the lecturers have been the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, on the Schoolmen and 
Scholastic Philosophy; Dr. J. Edwin 


Odgers, on Puritan Rule in Oxford; the 
Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, on W. Savage Landor ; 
and Professor Muirhead, on the Philosophy 
of T. H. Green. 


— 


THE promoters of the Summer School 
of New Theology, recently concluded at 
Penmaenmawr, are more than satisfied 
with the success of the venture. The 
school was held under the auspices of the 
Alpha Union, of which the Rev. J. Bruce 
Wallace, of Letchworth (Garden City), is 
the secretary and organiser. This Union 
(the purpose of which we noted in the 
Inquirer of July 13) ‘‘seeks to bring into 
touch with each other people who, whatever 
their minor differences, recognise that man’s 
nature is essentially spiritual.’’ Differ- 
ences, however, were decidedly more than 

‘minor.’’ Both as to judicial temper 
and philosophical standpoint the New 
Theologians were as far asunder as the 
poles. An occasional note of finality and 
infallibility jarred on those who necessarily 
associate with a liberal movement modesty 
of utterance and an open mind. 
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Dr. Hunter’s paper on “ Inspiration, 
Ancient and Modern,’’? was in excellent 
tone and taste, luminous with many sug- 
gestive and forceful passages. It was a fine 
plea for the recognition of an element of 
inspiration in all high and surpassingly 
good work. If Bezaleel’s cunning work for 
the ancient tabernacle was an “‘ inspira- 
tion,’’ why not Watt’s invention of the 
steam engine, Arkwright’s of the spinning 
jenny, Morse’s of the telegraph? ‘* When 
we read that Moses was divinely guided to 
find the promised land for the people of 
Israel, are we not also right in thinking 
that Columbus was just as divinely guided 
to discover America ? Who that reflects 
upon the consequences to human progress 
involved in the discovery of America can 
hesitate to interpret those strange, unac- 
countable, unescapable impressions which 
haunted the soul of Columbus, and which 
left him no peace, until he found a New 
World, as the inspiration of the Eternal 
Spirit who is guiding in mysterious ways 
the progress of mankind ? ”’ 


A BREEZY and interesting speaker at 
Penmaenmawr, who readily captured his 
audiences, was Dr. Algernon Crapsey, who, 
after trial and appeal, has been expelled 
from the Anglican Episcopal Church of 
America for heresy. We do not wonder. 
His address on ‘‘ Practical Implications of 
Divine Immanence’’ wholly exonerates 
‘that body (being what it is) from any charge 
of inadequate grounds of action. Dr. 
Crapsey’s Gospel is too large altogether for 
any church bound by ancient formularies. 
He makes a clean sweep of the conven- 
tionalities which separate man from man. 
Even nationality must go down before 
universality. Instead of erecting artificial 
barriers which prevent us from getting at 
our brother men, we should rather go out 
of our way to show that, elementally, we 
are all one. Neither Britain, nor the 
Anglican communion, constitutes the whole 
of God’s universe. ‘‘ If you want to love 
a man you simply have to know him.’’ 


Dr. Crapsey’s address was on the 
** Practical Implications of the Doctrine 
of Divine Immanence.’’ Towards its 
close he alluded to the heavy fine in which 
the Standard Oil Company had recently 
been mulcted, and vigorously declared 
that ‘‘ the laws of God are working inevit- 
ably to the d >: truction of our civilisation ”’ 
as at present constituted. It was only by 
radical refo1m that it could escape the 
fate which overtook the civilisation of 
Rome, or of the France of the eighteenth 
century. 


Tue Rey. J. Stitt Wilson, M.A., of Berke- 
ley, Cal., speaking upon a smilar topic, 
described the “‘ social struggle of the people 
for freedom ’’ as ‘‘ the historic revelation 
of the Christ.’ He conceived that the 
modern interpretation of the teaching of 
Jesus with regard to the kingdom of God 
would produce certain definite results, viz., 
(1) ‘‘ The release into the present surging 
current of modern society of ‘ Christed ’ 
[anointed] personalities of a new type,”’ 
inspired social reformers; (2) The advent 
of a new type of religious conversion, 
which would change the whole social atti- 
tude of the persons affected; and (3) The 
practical recognition of the Christ-presence 
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greater splendour as gold refined in 
fire.’ 


in the suffering body of all the poor and 
oppressed. He was followed by Mr. 
Bruce Wallace, who spoke in the same 
vein, dwelling especially upon the moral 
dissatisfaction of many prosperous people 
who are “‘ uneasy about a gain which means 
others’ loss.’’ There was a growing con- 
sciousness of solidarity, a recognition and 
realisation of the universal indwelling God. 
Reports of all the addresses are given in 
last week’s Christian Commonwealth. 


t 


Divine Immanence and Transcendence — 
. x Cer i” 
continue to perplex the theologian, the 


interest them all. Dr. Horton recently 
preached on the subject, and remarked that 
it is a popular error to regard immanence | 
and transcendence a3 mutually exclusive, — 
because each really derives its religious — 
value from the other. After this admission 
it seems strange for Dr. Horton to insist. 
that Jesus in his person is the reconciliaticn — 
of the transcendence andZimmanence of 
God ; though, perhaps, what he actually 
means is that Jesusis a prooftousthatthe 
‘two attributes need no reconciliation. The 
sermon, which helps us because of its spiri-- 
tual earnestness, does nothing to elucidate 
the problem, as the following curious piece 
of reasoning will show: ‘‘ The student of 
the person of Jesus Christ 1s equally bound — 
to admit that God is in Jesus to the full, 
and yet that God is beyond and above 
Jesus Christ. If “Christ, of course, had 
‘been the whole Godhead, if we could say _ 
that the Infinite Being was contracted — 
to the person of Jesus, living a human life, 
then we should have known nothing of the — 
transcendence of God. If, on the other 
hand, he had been a mere man, an ordinary 
human being, speculating about God, and — 
appealing to God as a distant eternal being, 
we should have known nothing about the 
immanence of God. The reason why we. 
can judge of the immanence and the tran- 
scendence of God as a fact is the marvellous 
and unique person of Jesus, for there in — 
that person we cannot avoid the conclusion 
‘that God is, and yet that God is beyond.”’ 
Mounp Bayon, Mi., is a successful negro 
social experiment. It is planted in some 
30,000 acres, owned and worked exclusively 
by about 4,000 enterprising coloured people. 
The land has been acquired from a rail- 
way company, and is now free from mort- | 
gage. Mound Bayon is a model township _ 
in which the negro has learned and practises. 
a local self-government which he has built 
up for himself without white intervention. 
Its founder was born a slave; heisnow 
sixty years of age and full of faith in the 
future. ‘ 


One advantage of the Wesley hymns 
is that so many of them, like so many of the 
Psalms in the Bible, were evidently occa- 
sional compositions. Having been written 
in view of some particular occasion of 
grief or joy, at a time of many conversions, 
or at a moment when many had strayed 
and wandered away, they have the glow of 
truth in them; they bear repetition just 
because the occasions which gave rise to 
them are repeated over and over in the 
life of every church which sings them. 
At the last meeting of the last Bible Chris- 
tian Conference, when every soul was full 
of suppressed emotion, when, according 
to the report, the mover of the resolution 
that the Journal be signed uttered his 
words with breaking voice, full of the 
thought that the individual life of the 
denomination had come to an end, and was 
merged into the larger life of the United 
Methodist Church, it was not difficult, even 
then, to find exactly the right hymn as if 
the occasion had been foreseen. ‘‘ We ail 
shall think and speak the same’’ is the 
prophecy of one of the verses then sung, 
and immediately after follows the prayer, 
** Unite and perfect us in one.’? In these 
moments of ecstacy, when the experience 
of many past years seems concentrated 
into a few brief moments, a stanza that 
at another time and to other men might 
seem but a commonplace utterance, comes 
as an inspired word from the Spirit of all 
good. Happy the singer who, like Charles 
Wesley, becomes thus a medium by which 
the thoughts of God are borne to men, 
and the prayers of men addressed to 


God. 
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REFERRING to “ J.B.’s”’ trenchant article 
on the theology carried abroad by the 
Missionary Societies, the Rev. E. P. Rice 
gave in the Christian World the result of 
his thirty-four years’ experience in India. 
He says: ‘‘ I have, regretfully, to bear my 
testimony that the untenableness of much 
of the traditional theology found in the 
books of an earlier generation of mission- 
aries, and still circulated, has had much to 
do with keeping the thinking classes of 
India outside the Christian Church. It is 
doubtless true that moral and social causes 
very largley determine their attitude, 
but the Justification for that attitude they 
draw from our theology. A frank revision 
of traditional theological statements is 
imperative, not only in the general inter- 
ests of truth, but also in the special inter- 
ests of those great Eastern nations to 
which God has appointed us the almoners 
of the evangelic faith. Many, I know, 
will think this an impious suggestion, and 
tremble at the thought of what it might 
involve. I, for my part, am convinced that 
the everlasting Gospel will suffer nothing in 
the process, but will rather shine forth with 


A very different picture of life in the 
Southern States is given in last week’s 
Friend. The leasing out of gangs of con- 
vict labourers, mostly negroes, is highly 
profitable to corrupt officials and public 
bodies, and still continues. Numbers of 
men are condemned to long periods of 
hard labour for mere misdemeanours, such 
as walking on the grass in public parks, . 
and are treated with cruel severity by the Sed 
overseers in charge of the gangs. It is =i 
much to be regretted that public opinion g 
in the Southern communities is still callous Bs: 

‘ 
br; 


enough to permit the continuance of this ’ 
form of slavery, which is a blot upon the re 
good name of American civilisation, On 
this painful subject, we have already called 
attention to the article which appears in the 
current Nineteenth Century and After, 
** Peonage in the United States.”’ 

Aw enormous book of more than 600 
pages on the mode of administering the 
ordinance of baptism has been issued from 
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the Wesleyan publishing house (C. H. 
Kelly). Thoroughly earnest study de- 
voted to almost any subject under the sun 
can hardly be entirely in vain ; either some 
forgotten fact will be brought to light, or 
some general mistake corrected, or at the 
least some known facts will be newly 
grouped. But study could hardly deal 
with a subject less alive, less capable of 
being revived perhaps, than the old contro- 
versy between Baptists and Psdobap- 
tists concerning the mode of baptism. 


Bissop Gore, in urging the duty of the 
Church in social reform, at Oxford recently, 
disclaimed any purpose in himself or his 
fellow Churchmen of the Christian Social 
Union of capturing anyone for the Church. 
He was convinced, he said, that labour had 
to work out its own problems. The Church 
and the Labour Party must act by differ- 
ent means. The object of the Christian 
Social Union was to lead Churchmen to 
know their own position and their own 
duty. They desired that every Christian 
community should arouse its own members 
in the same way, so that they could com- 
bine on a common platform when it came 
to the matter of taking action and bringing 
influence to bear on society in the social 
interest. He saw with regard to Socialism 
that any advance in that direction laid on 
people a deeper and deeper ethical claim, 
and made a greater and greater demand on 
moral charater. Their business was to 
keep that claim on the moral. character 
in view. 


Ler old men and young alike read the 
article in last Saturday’s Nation on ‘‘ A 
League of Age,’’ recently established, 
with its motto ‘‘ Old and Bold,’’ and its 
single precept, ‘‘ We must grow old, but 
need not grow nasty.’’ There is no sub- 
scription, and women are admitted to 
membership on equal terms with men. 
‘* Had Wordsworth lived into these days,”’ 
the writer says, ‘‘ he would have been 
spared the bathos of a line that mars 
one of the noblest English poems. If 
he had known how quick would be the 
transfer between the attributes of youth 
and age, he would not have written about 
the ‘years that bring the philosophic 
mind.’ The gain to truth as well as beauty 
in his glorious Ode would have equalled 
the pleasure of another half-century of 
life. Years no longer bring the philo- 
sophic mind; rather, they take it away, 
for it is the young who now philosophise. 
Or. if ageing minds philosophise at all, they 
follow the cheerful and concrete schools 
of fishing, golf, and cabbages.’’ 


Our Leaguer deprecates the needless 
miseries entailed upon those who have 
followed Cicero in supposing that the 
‘properest human study is to die. He 
refers to the gloomy terrors which haunted 
Dr. Johnson ‘‘ by nature so blithe and 
venturesome to the last,’? and to the 
deliberate Stoicism of Matthew Amold, 
who wrete unpleasant things about the 
meaning of growing old. He in his 
happier humour turns the other way :— 
_‘* How much more human is the ordinance 
in Plato’s Laws that old men should be 
allowed a little wine to make them sing ! 
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How much more divine Spinoza’s deduc- 
tion that the free man’s meditation will 
not be a meditation of death, but of life ! 
It were almost profane to call the Rabbi 
Ben Ezra jolly; yet, compared to that 
chilling Stoic, what a merry note he chants 
from his first lines onward :— 

‘ Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was 

made.’ ’,’ 

ONE more quotation we must. be allowed 
from the Natzon article. In his celebration 
of the ‘‘ League of Age ’’ the writer says :— 

** The average age of high achievement 
is rising. When he began his essays, 
Montaigne was still short of forty, yet he 
writes as though his active career were 
as necessarily over as a modern Leicester 
operative’s of the same age. He is in- 
clined to think that all the great enterprises 
of mankind have been accomplished by 
men under thirty, and he gives as instances 
that Augustus was supreme judge of the 
world at nineteen, and Alexander died at 
thirty-two. But life has now become more 
secure, the opportunities of genius are 
distributed over greater length of years, 
and if Alexander had been permeated 
with quinine, he might have discovered 
the other hemisphere, and the United 
States had now been Hellenic instead of 
Yankee. Kant was nearly sixty when he 
shook the theology of ages. Moltke 
waited till seventy before he won his 
chiefest glory on the field. Gladstone 
was seventy-five before he set out upon 
the noblest and most daring revolution 
of his life. In all fiction there are but 
two faultless masculine characters—Don 
Quixote and Mr. Pickwick—and both 
are men of mature age. Jn Mr. Pickwick 
we see the sunlit benevolence of years. 
the unlimited tolerance, the imperturb- 
able temper that, when a difficulty arises 
about hot water, can still exclaim: ‘ Thank 
you; cool willdo!’ That is the lovable 
temperament which we may suppose the 
League of Age aims at inculcating by its 
precept that we must grow old but need 
not grow nasty.’ 


GRATEFUL memories of many hours of 
pure delight are recalled by the news of 


Joachim’s death, who passed away on 


Thursday week, at Berlin, in his seventy- 
seventh year—memories of the old days 
of the Popular Concerts in St. James’s 
Hall, when the coming of the Joachim 
quartette was the great event, and George 
Eliot and Browning and James Martineau 
and others, with whom it was a privilege 
to hear such music, were often there. 
Joachim was of Jewish parentage, born in 
Hungary, in 1831. As a boy of thirteen, 
he paid his first visit and had his first 
triumph in this country, when he played 
a Beethoven violin concerto at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, which Mendelssohn 
conducted. That same concerto he played 
sixty years later in the Queen’s Hall, when 
there was a great demonstration of honour 
and affection, and, in acknowledging the 
presentation of his portrait by Mr. 
Balfour, then Prime Minister, Joachim 
spoke of England as his second home. 


Siycp 1868, Berlin has been Joachim’s 


home, but for many years he paid an 
annual visit to this country, and Oxford 
and Cambridge had both given him 
honorary degrees. There was a wonder- 
ful charm of simplicity and sincerity about 
this great violinist, a man of unafiected 
modesty and noble disposition, a master 
utterly devoted to his music. ‘‘ On the 
music of three great composers,’’ says 
the writer of an admirable notice of 
Joachim in this week’s Guardian, ‘‘ his 
genius shed a special illumination—Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms’’ (Brahms was 
his close personal friend). ‘‘ Mozart is 
another of the classical composers with 
whom Joachim’s name will always be 
associated ; he played him, even in his 
old age, with a wonderfully youthful gaiety 
and light-heartedness, and with never a 
touch of exaggeration or, still less, affecta- 
tion. . It must be remembered 
that when he first appeared in public as a 
Wunderkind, it was his technical pro- 
ficiency that chiefly impressed his hearers, 
who saw in him a second Paganini, or 
Vieuxtemps. No one thinks of him now 
as a brilliant virtuoso. It was not that his 
technique was in any way inadequate to 
meet the most exacting demands made 
on it. But it was always his servant, 
not hig master ; and when he might have 
astonished an unthinking public with 
dazzling feats of execution, he set himself 
instead, with unswerving tenacity of pur- 
pese, to the controlled and reverent intez- 
pretation of the greatest music.’’ 


THe Christian Register of August 1, 
reports with great regret the resignation 
of Rev. Charles EH. St. John as secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
It does not, says the Register, come as a 
surprise to his more intimate friends and 
associates. A year ago Mr. St. John’s 
customary good health showed signs of 
breaking. The directors of the Associa- 
tion gave him leave of absence, and he 
spent the winter and early spring in the 
South. This rest and « simple operation 
to which he submitted after his return 
have combined to completely restore his 
health. He is advised, however, that he 
should not again assume the strenuous 
labours of the secretaryship. Even Mr. 
St. John’s unusual bodily vigour has suf- 
fered from the steady strain, the incessant 
public speaking, the constant travel, in- 
volving sudden changes of climate and 
diet, which are incident to the office he 
has held. He has never, until the last year, 
spared himself, but has been at the service 
of the churches in season and out of season. 
He will take with him to whatever new 
service for our cause may claim him a re- 
newed vigour, a wealth of experience, 
and the admiration and affection of many 
friends all over the country. It is under- 
stood that his resignation takes effect in 

eptember, and that he will at once enter 
upon a three months’ engagement in 
charge of the pulpit of the First Church 
in Philadelphia. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


TuE late Gaston Frommel was not, per- 
haps, as widely known outside his own 
university as some of his other colleagues 
at Geneva; but he was one of the teachers 
who had the gift of making a deep impres- 
sion upon his pupils and friends, and 
when he dicd, in 1906, at the early age of 
forty-two, there was a poignant feeling of 
great hopes only partially fulfilled. Per- 
haps his literary executors are a little too 
anxious for his posthumous fame when 
they promise us cight or ten volumes from 
his pen, but the two which have appeared 
already, ‘‘ Mtudes littéraires et morales ”’ 
and ‘‘ Ktudes morales ct religicuses,’’ are 
full of varied interest. The first of these, 
which hes before us, contains essays on 
Pierre Loti, Amiel, Paul Bourget, Edmond 
Scherer, and Tolstoi, and a long study of 
Alexandre Vinet as writer and theologian. 

* «ges 

In 1848-9 the late William Johnson Fox 
delivered a course of fifteen lectures on 
‘* The Religious Ideas’’ in South-place 
Chapel, Finsbury. They have just been 
re-issued in a cheap form from Essex Hall, 
with a short biographical introduction. 
‘* Readers of the present day,’’ it is said, 
“* will find in these pages some remarkable 
anticipations of the main principles of 
that ‘ New Theology’ recently enunciated 
by the Rev. R. J. Campbell at the City 
Temple.’’ Whether we agree in all re- 
spects with the panegyric of this anony- 
mous writer or not—‘‘ Mr. Fox left behind 
him no orator, either in the pulpit or the 
senate, possessing his humour, his power 
of sarcasm, his acquaintance with English 
literature, his command of polished lan- 
guage, his expressive yet calm delivery, 
his gentleness—almost as touching as that 
of woman ’’—this little volume should be 
heartily welcomed. It will revive fading 
memories or restore to a new generation 
the influence of a teacher too soon for- 
gotten. It is interesting to learn that a 
full biography of W. J. Fox will be issued 
shortly. His daughter received the valu- 
able help of the late Dr. Richard Garnett 
in its compilation. 

* %* x 

The following letter, which we take the 
liberty of inserting in full, has appeared 
recently :— . 

Lexicon oF Parristic GREEK. 

Sir,—A lexicon of this character has 
long been a desideratum among theologians. 
Sophocles’ lexicon and Suicer do something, 
it is true, to supply the need, but neither 
is anything like exhaustive. An attempt 
is now being made to supply the need, 
and competent scholars are being invited 
to assist in the collection of materials. 
The idea originated with the Central 
Society of Sacred Study, and its Warden, 
Dr. Swete, Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Members of 
that society are specially invited to help, 
but the co-operation of other scholars is 
also desired, and will be welcomed. Having 
undertaken to act as editor, I shall be glad 
to receive communications from any 
persons who can assist in the work, at 10, 
Idol-lane, London, E.C. The present idea 
is to include the Greek Fathers down to 
A.D. 500, though, if sufficient workers can 
be found, it might be extended as far as 
John of Damascus (a.D. 750). 

I am, Sir, &c., Henry A. Repparts. 
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Dr. H. A. Redpath, who is so well known 
for his labours on the Concordance to the 
Septuagint, is clearly the right editor for 
this new enterprise. We hope that his 
appeal for help will meet with a cordial 
response from many who love knowledge 
for its own sake too well to shirk slow and 
unpopular tasks. It would be very credit- 
able to English scholarship if it can do for 
Patristic Greek what Du Cange accom- 
plished long ago for medieval Latin. 

* * * 

It is probably too soon to look for a 
lexicon of the New Testament which shall 
embody the new knowledge in regard ‘to 
Hellenistic Greek which has accumulated 
so quickly in recent years from the study 
of inscriptions and papyri. It would be 
very useful to have this new illustrative 
material, at present scattered through 
many volumes, brought together for easy 
reference. Meanwhile, Cremer and Thayer 
hold the field for the careful student of 
idiom and the exact meaning of words. 

* * % 

The Hxpository Tumes, edited by Dr. 
Hastings, 1s one of the brightest and most 
useful of the theological magazines. It 
covers a wide field and appeals to very 
varied interests. Its point of view is that 
of scholarly Evangelicalism, and it has 
succeeded in enlisting the services of a 
number of thoroughly competent con- 
tributors. Thus the present number has 
articles or comments from Professor Sayce, 
Principal Iverach of Aberdeen, Professor 
Mo#fill, Dr. John Kelman, Professor Nestle 
of Maulbronn, and ‘the late Professor 
Friedrich Blass of Halle. 

* * * 

The needs of the busy man who wants 
to know something briefly and to the 
point about the best English and foreign 
books are kept steadily in view. The 
substance of Professor Deissmann’s new 
book, ‘‘ New Light on the New Testament 
from Records of the Greco-Roman 
Period,’’ appeared originally in the Ez- 
posttory Times, and the last few numbers 
have contained a series of short articles by 
the late Professor Blass on the Origin and 
Character of our Gospels. Occasionally 
the criticism which appears in its pages 
seems to us rather trivial in its quality, or 
quite wrong-headed in its prejudice, but 
we recognise the great advantage of reading 
far beyond the limits of our own opinions. 
Often the mind grows more by intelligent 
difference than by complacent agreement. 
All we have a right to ask for is careful 
work and sincere thinking, and the rigid 
avo:dance of the soft and plausible substi- 
tutes for thought and fact which have won 
for themselves a fatal popularity in some 
religious circles. 
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Another popular magazine, which caters 
for a very different class of readers, is The 
Book Monthly, which contains, usually, a 
great deal of pleasant chat about new 
bocks and literary bric-a-brac. It has 
made a special feature recently of the 
portraits of popular writers. Its literary 
criticism need not be taken seriously. It 
follows popular taste instead of guiding it, 
and is written too much in the style of a 
high-flown trade advertisement. But its 
classified list of new books, new editions, 
and reprints is distinctly useful; and, for 
the rest, we all have our moods when 
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gossip is harmless and amusing. More- 
over, to the discriminating, literary gossip 


has a fine flavour of its own. 
W. Hebe 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNALS, — 


THE International Journal of Ethics opens 
with an interesting article by Mr. O. A. 
Shrubsole, of Reading, on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Theological Dogma to Religion.’’? The 
writer appears to have been much influ- 
enced by Dr. McTaggart’s recent work, 
“*Some Dogmas of Religion’’; and he 
accordingly reaches the conclusion that all 
theological dogmas, such as a Personal 
God, Free Will, and Immortality are losing 
their hold on considerable numbers of 
competent students of religion, and are 
on their way to that nirvdna in which 
they ‘‘will finally disappear.’? While 
Mr. Shrubsole argues that there is no neces- 
sary connection between vital religion and 
any theological dogmas, he still holds, with 
Dr. McTaggart, that religious belief does 
require for its basis some metaphysical 
principle. What the principle is on which 
he thinks religion will finally rest is not 
very clearly stated. In the earlier part 
of the paper it seems to be ‘‘ the feeling that 
the world is good as a whole, good enough 
at least for us to continue to live in it; 
good enough, also, to have maintained its 
existence.’’ We are told, however, that 
‘*it is well we should not think too highly 
of the world, for we need to regard it as 
improvable in order to call forth our 
encrgy to the task of endeavouring to 
make it better.’’ But what the author 
really regards as the basal fact which gives 
reality and vitality to religion is the senti- 
ment of love for other persons. He quotes 
with approval from Dr. McTaggart : ‘‘Love 
will not cease, there are other persons to 
love; and the non-existence of God 
would leave it as possible as it was before 
that love should be the central fact of all 
reality.’? ‘‘ We were told,’’ says Mr. 
Shrubsole, ‘‘ on high authority that love to 
God and our neighbour comprehended the 
spirit of the Jewish religion. We enlarge 
that idea by turning it into love of the all. 

. The reality is thus still left to us when 
the illusions have faded. Religion is left, 
and religion, as here understood, is the most 
potent and most beautiful thing in the 
world.’?’ Mr. Shrubsole’s fundamental 
principle of religion appears on the surface 
to be akin to, if not identical with, the basal 
religious idea which Jesus expressed in the 
words: ‘‘ God is Love.’’ But the crucial 
question is, does our author regard love 
as Jesus did, 7.e., as a metaphysical reality 
which is partially manifested in the senti- 

nent which we feel towards persons, but 
which is itself self-existent and eternal, and 


would therefore remain if the persons, in. 


whom it is at present in a measure revealed, 
were to cease to exist ? 

If love is ‘‘ the central fact of all reality,” 
it would scem that it is necessarily antece- 
dent to all finite persons, that it is, in truth, 
the basal creative principle in which the 
world of things and persons has its origin. 
If it is so regarded, it does not seem pos- 


sible to deny to it the attribute of self-con- 


sciousness, secing that out cf it all self- 
conscious persons arise. It may, indeed, 
ke super-personal ; but that which is highcr 


'than our conception of personality must, 
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at least, contain all that is most vital and 
excellent in personality. If Mr. Shrubsole 
were to develop his idea of the basal 
reality of the universe in this direction, 
he would, we venture to think, reach the 
conclusion that some theological dogma 
is essential to all real religion. 

After a good paper by Professor Sorley on 
““The Hthical Aspects of Economics,”’ 
and another, equally good, on the question : 
““Hlas Sociclogy a Moral Basis?’’ we 
reach a very original and important paper 
on ‘* The Ought and Reality,’’ by Profes- 
sor John Ei. Boodin, of the University of 
Kansas. Professor Boodin’s aim is to 
show that « teleological and ethical -pur- 
pose must run through and finally dominate 
all evolution and all history. There is an 
** Kternal Ought,’’ a principle of absolute 
directton—which sets a limit to possible 
divergences from the real purpose of the 
universe. This is a paper which demands, 
and will, we think, repay careful study. 
The following passage will perhaps give 
some idea of its leading conception :— 
‘*The cthical process of the universe 
“cannot be like the Buddhist Karma, for 
if life is simply the causal result of what 
precedes, there can be no attainment of an 
ideal ; there can be neither good nor bad, but 
simply the automatic record of the cumu- 
lative result. Life must remain imprisoned 
in the iron grasp of the past. No: caus- 
ality itself must be relative. There must 
be some fluency in the process. But most 
of all the ethical criterion itself must not 


be simply a product of the past, but an in-- 


dependent variable, in order that it may 
pass upon causality and flux alike. The 
Karma admits of no salvation, no waking- 
up frora the evil nightmare. The horrible 
dream must go on. The faith in an abso- 
lute direction furnishes a sufficient guar- 
antee for our ideal striving. This is not 
a mere Utopian or laissez faire optimism. 
There is real evil in the world, real mal- 
adjustments, false view points. But, though 
the wicked flourish like a green bay tree, 
their type shall not prevail. The servant 
of Jehovah shall eventually triumph, 
though, perhaps, through labour and 
suffering. Only the just state can maintain 
itself. The divine direction of 
history will see to it, in the struggle of 
ideals, that the superficial and ephemeral 
are eliminated. Thus man can labour and 
wait with confidence as regards the final 
outcome. And if he is made of the right 
stuff he will be willing to have his ideals, 
yea, even himself, eliminated, if unworthy 
to survive.’’ 

Another paper in this excellent number 
calls for special mention. Init Mr. Harrold 
Johnson writes on ‘‘ Some Essentials of 
Moral Education.’’ Moral education, he 
points out, must not be conceived as too 
specifically moral. We must live reso- 
lutely, not only in the good, narrowly con- 
ceived, but in the beautiful and in the true ; 
in short, our only sanity is discoverable 
in living in the whole. Particularly inter- 
esting and valuable are Mr. Johnson’s 
remarks on the vital and essential connec- 
tion between moral and religious education. 
** Moral education, without vista, is no 
education at all; it is truncated pedantry. 
Moral education only then begins to exer- 
cise its more potent ministry when it con- 
fronts and astounds and overwhelms us 
with categorical imperatives, whose origins 
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are wrapped in mystery, but whose obli- 
gatoriness upon us for this very reason is 
immediate and certain, and bows us in sub- 
mission and awe. . The moral edu- 
cation that inspires a due sense of wonder, 
reverence, and awe in the contemplation 
of this mysterious and vast universe of 
being, and a disinterested passion for the 
service of our kind, is alone adequate to 
the ends of human life.’? With profound 
truth, then, does Mr. Johnson say in con- 
clusion: ‘‘ We are only now, at length, 
beginning to recognise the moral signifi- 
cance of the common school, the sacred 
apostolate of the teacher, and to realise 
that he, or she, who ministers behind 
the teacher’s desk stands on consecrated 
ground.’’ 

We have left ourselves but little room 
to refer to the contents of the July number 
of Mind. We can only say that the four 
articles which constitute the greater part 
of the number well sustain the high repu- 
tation of Mind as the leading review of 
current philosophical thought. Those who 
are interested in the battle which is now 
being vehemently waged between Oxford 
Intellectualism and Pragmatism will find 
the latter most ably defended in a long 
article by Professor Dewey on ‘‘ Reality 
and the Criterion for Truth of Ideas ’’ ; 
and in a brilliant paper by Dr. F. C.S. 
Schiller on ‘‘ Mr. Bradley’s Theory of 
Truth.’? Among the critical notices the 
most important are that by Dr. H. R. 
Mackintosh of Héffding’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Religion ’’ and that by Professor A. E. 
Taylor of Mr. Sturt’s ‘‘ Idola Theatri.”’ 

C2BeU: 


STOIC AND CHRISTIAN.* 


Mr. AtsTon in his little work on Stoic 
and Christian thought in the second cen- 
tury has made a distinct contribution to a 
subject of more than ordinary interest. 
Most students are agreed that Stoicism 
above all other influences paved the way 
for the spread of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire, and that though they were uncon- 
scious of it, many of the later Stoics held 
a conception of the universe and of man’s 
place in it very similar to that which 
characterised the Christian. Dean Farrar, 
Matthew Arnold, and others have, perhaps, 
over-emphasised this fact, and in one aspect 
Mr. Alston’s book is a corrective of this 
tendency towards over-identification. 

The title is somewhat too general to indi- 
cate the true range of the present work. 
Mr. Alston gives us a study of one Stoic 
only, and a comparison of his teaching with 
that of the second century Christians. This 
is Marcus Aurelius, whom he has fitly 
described as ‘‘ the latest of first-class 
thinkers to whom Christianity is only a 
vague name.’’ From this narrowing of 
the scope of the book springs a certain 
defect. Marcus Aurelius has a place in a 
great philosophical movement, and he 
needs to be interpreted in the light of that 
movement. Mr. Alston is too much 
inclined to interpret the movement in the 


*«* Stoic and Christian in the Second Cen- 
tury, a Comparison of the Ethical Teaching of 
Marcus Aurelius and that of Contemporary and 
Antecedent Christianity.” By Leonard Alston, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
Melbourne; Burney Prizeman, Cambridge, 
1904-5, (Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. net.) 


light of Marcus Aurelius. The reader needs 
to beware of regarding the Roman Em- 
peror’s opinions as always characteristically 
Stoic—especially if some of Mr. Alston’s 
interpretations be correct. Many con- 
trasts with early Christian teaching can be 
drawn from Marcus Aurelius which could 
not be drawn from Seneca or Epictetus. 

The author has a strong sense of these 
contrasts, and he developes them in an 
illuminating and closely reasoned manner. 
One or two may be referred to here :— 

(a) Marcus Aurelius thinks of the guiding 
central force of the universe as ‘‘Impersonal 
Reason,’’ the early Christians as a ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Will.’? The author writes: ‘‘ De- 
spite occasional utterances in the con- 
trary sense, Marcus Aurelius’s God is not 
normally thought of as a personal God.’’ 
This could hardly be asserted as regards 
Hpictetus. The Stoics varied in their sense 
of the personality of the guiding power of 
the world. If this was, on the whole, weak 
in Marcus Aurelius, it nevertheless remains 
true of him that ‘‘ the presence of Design is 
assumed in all his statements,’’ as Mr. 
Alston admits. So that the concept of 
personality may often have been nearer to 
his mind than now to us appears. In 
comparing arly Stoic with the second cen- 
tury Christian writers one has also to bear 
in mind the difference between a philo- 
sophical or semi-philosophical treatise and 
an epistle or manual written by a religious 
enthusiast. Similar fundamental thoughts 
and feelings will find very dissimilar forms of 
expression. 

(b) Marcus Aurelius’s teaching concern- 
ing the relation of man to man falls short 
of the Christian conception of ‘* brother- 
hood’’ and the ideal of Christian love. 
This also is held in the present work to be 
characteristic of Stoicism in general. 
Although this view has considerable au- 
thoritative support, it is greatly open to 
criticism. The statement that a ‘‘ sense 
of dignity rather than an enthusiasm for 
humanity ’’ is the controlling element in 
the philosophic system of Marcus Aurelius 
will be considered by many as extreme. 
Marcus Aurelius as a true Stoic teaches 
that the end of the individual and of the 
social whole is one, and that the individual 
finds his life through serving the common 
interest. Of course it is open for the critic 
to say that thus mankind becomes simply 
the medium through which the individual 
may fulfil his proper function. But the 
same might with equally good reason be 
alleged against Christian teaching, and the 
inference be drawn that the Christian 
‘* finds the centre of his ethical system 
within him.’’ It is all a question of the 
way to interpret the truth. ‘‘ He that 
loseth his life shall find it.’’ Stoic and 
Christian held that truth. Why emphasise 
the ‘‘find’’ when interpreting Stoic 
thought, and the ‘‘ lose ’’’ when interpret- 
ing Christian? The attempt to water 
down Stoic ‘‘ love ’’ into a kind of refined 
selfishness that the Christian teaching may 
be glorified by contrast ought to be aban- 
doned with all the sophistries attendant on 
the process. 

(c) The point at which Christianity really 
presents a vital contrast with Stoicism is 
dealt with, and dealt with finely in the last 
chapter. ‘‘ Christianity is much more 
than a philosophic framework for the con- 
duct of life.’’ To quote again—‘‘ Itis nota 
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system put together synthetically from 
a selection of concepts and syllogisms, 
but the vision of a fuller life, based upon 
what is perceived of a personality deemed 
Divine.’? We agree with Mr. Alston. 
Here lay the secret of the power of Chris- 
tianity. Here was the treasure which 
Stoicism had not, and could not, therefore, 
give to the world—the inspiration of the 
personality of Christ. 
J. W. A. 


THE LEIDEN TRANSLATION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


In the year 1900 a great work was com- 
pleted in the publication at Leiden of a 
new translation into Dutch of the Old 
Testament. The authorised version in 
Holland was that determined upon by the 
Synod of Dort, 1618-1619, and completed 
in 1637. It was made from an imperfect 
text, and, like our own version of 1611, was 
greatly in need of revision. The scholars 
who completed this work were Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Dr. I. Hooykaas, Dr. W. H. 
Kosters, and Dr. H. Oort. They pre- 
pared a critical text and translated it 
into modern Dutch, and so issued the Old 
Testament with introductions and notes to 
the several books. 

So masterly was this work by the leading 
Old Testament scholars of Holland that 
a strong desire soon made itself felt to 
bring it within reach of the general public 
of thoughtful readers. Apart from the 
difficulty of price, there was much in the 
introductions of technical scholarship 
which only the trained student could 
appreciate, and there was clearly room for 
a popular edition, which with the new 
translation should embody the results 
oi the introductions and the notes in a 
form suited to the general reader, and at 
a price which would ensure a wide circula- 
tion. 

This has now been accomplished. Of 
the original translators and editors only 
Dr, Oort. remains, and the issue of this 
popular edition, which was undertaken 
by the Rev. I. Hooykaas, of Amersfoort, 
a son of another of the original four, has 
had the advantage of his supervision. The 
publication began two years ago in monthly 
parts, and is now completed: ‘* Het Oude 
Testament naar de Leidsche Vertaling, 
met verkorte Inleidingen en Toelichtingen, 
bewerkt door I. Hooykaas, Predikant te 
Amersfoort. Onder toezicht van Prof. 
H. Oort. Leiden: Boekhandel en Druk- 
‘kerij vorheen E. J. Brill. f. 6 (10s.).”’ 

Professor Oort has devoted an immense 
amount of patient labour to this popular- 
ising of a work which for years he has had 
very much at heart, and both he and Mr. 
Hooykaas are to be warmly congratulated 
on the completion of their task. To the 
-work of revision Professor Oort has added 
‘in the general introduction a brief sketch 
of the history of Israel throughout the 
centuries covered by the books of the Old 
Testament, which is a great help in setting 
_the literature in its true light, a sketch to 
which many details are added in the several 
introductions which follow throughout 
the volume. Those of our readers who 
understand Dutch will be thankful to 
possess so admirable an aid to the intelligent 
‘reading of the Old Testament. 


THE INQUIRER. 


DUNBAR.* 


An edition of the works of William 
Dunbar just issued. from the Cambridge 
University Press serves to remind us that 
they are not extensively read, and that the 
poet is to the general reader little more 


than, if as much as, a literary name. 
Yor this neglect there are intelligible 
reasons : 


difficulty of ready acquaintance 


the national stock, the unrivalled popu- 
larity of Burns. 

On this last point a word may be urged. 
While the popularity of any writer neces- 
sarily enters into the literary estimate of 
him, the grounds of this popularity may 
be very distinct from those on which a 
purely literary appreciation is to be made. 
The great reputation of Burns does not 
rest wholly, if indeed it may be said to rest 
chiefly, upon his writings. It depends, 
at present at least, very largely upon what 
seems to us a somewhat effusive reverence 
for his personality. He has become almost 
exclusively identified with a national 
temper, which enhances his fame beyond 
discrimination, and obscures a definite 
estimate of his intrinsic literary value ; 
he has become the accepted commentary 
on a national life, a Bible of his people. 
The misfortune is that this exaltation 
should involve the oversight end unwar- 
rantable neglect of others. So Dunbar 
has suffered. But, in any effort to win 
for him adequate recognition, it may be 
maintained for him, customarily regarded 
as the greatest Scottish poet after Burns, 
that in literary execution he is more than 
the equal of Burns, and not less in the scope 
of his fancy or the variety of his manner. 

We have no valid argument, however, 
to bring against the position in which 
Burns has become enthroned in the hearts 
of his countrymen. The matter is purely 
for them. It is sufficient to say that he 
does not, as, notwithstanding his humani- 
tarianism, he cannot appeal to others in 
the same manner or with the same force. 
But Dunbar can. This fact removes him 
both from Burns and from the rest of 
estimable poets who are to be regarded as 
distinctively Scottish. Indeed, we con- 
form to the opinion which refuses to de- 
signate him Scottish in any strict sense, 
and places him, on most counts, purely 
and simply with the Chaucerians. This 
is to make him—and by no means against 
the character of his language—English, 
or, if we may use the modern term of 
courtesy, virtually inadequate in this 
connection, British. 

The great value of Dunbar, apart from 
the general interest of his work, lies in the 
fact that he is the most effective literary 
link between the pre- and post-Chaucerian 
periods, far more effective than any writer 
in the direct English. line. He has, 
morally and humanly speaking, the 
blemishes and the virtues of both; he 
has, too, the fine cesthetic sense, discovered 
in the passionate observation of nature, 


* “The Poems of Dunbar.” By H. Bellyso 
Baildon, pp. xlii, 288; notes ete, to 395. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 6s. net.) 


the indisposition of readers: 
towards writings which have not been 
transferred into a modernized form; the 
with 
language which has largely passed out of 
common speech; and what is perhaps the 
chief, as we consider Dunbar’s relation to 


Aucus? 24, 19 


which marks all great verse from Chaucer’ 
downwards. 


and rimed verse. Nor in this respect 
should he appeal 


student only, but also to the common lover 


of poetry in its great and distinctive 


expressions. ea 

‘* Few have possessed a more masculine 
genius, and his work was as varied in its 
range as.it was original,’’ says Dr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, and to this extensive apprecia- 
tion we add our own less significant word 
of praise. 
in all its ranges: he excels at the extremes 
of the satire and the lyric—for as the 
latter, we think some of his shortest pieces 
may be regarded. The customary illustra- 
tions of his genius may be used: the deli- 
cately fanciful and allegorical The Thrissall 
and the Rois and The Goldin Terge, and the 
wilder, very adequately rugged, Dance of 
the Serin Deidly Synnis.. But these alone, 
although it may be reasonable to limit the 
space of an anthology to them, by no 
means fairly represent Dunbar. Such 


pieces as his Durige to the King at Sterling, — 


the more satirical verses, and homely 
poems like Best to be Blyth must be used. 
There are, indeed, very few of his hundred 
pieces of which the quality is not distinc- 
tive and to which the reader, if he have 
patience proper to his subject, may not 
turn for good refreshment and delight. 

The edition which has occasioned these 


observations was needed, if only because | 


of its handy form, and Dr. H. Bellyse 
Baildon has done his work thoroughly. 
Besides giving us a text based upon a 
close comparison of MSS. and standard 
editions, and not a few valuable corrections 
and emendations, he supplies extensive 
notes, a complete glossary, and an intro- 
ductory essay on the life, language, gram- 
mar, and versification of Dunbar which 
should be of service to all readers. His 
specific object has been ‘‘ to bring the works 
of the great Scottish poet within easy 
reach of all serious students and lovers 
of what is best in our literature.’? We 
believe he has been successful beyond this 
object: that he has produced an edition 
which will find for Dunbar the acquaintance 
of many who have entirely neglected 
him. W. C. Hat. | 


WE notice a timely protest in the Daily 
News from Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., 
against the philanthropic sweating of 
labour. The particular instance which has 
called out this protest is that of a factory 
at Hoxton, recently inaugurated by the 
Lord Mayor, for the employment of crippled 
girls ‘‘ on a commercial basis,’’ at from 
3s. to 5s. a week. The factory appears to 
have the support of the Ragged School 
Union and other philanthropic bodies. 
Mr. Money calls attention to the grave 
danger of this successful form of exploita- 
tion of pauper labour, and its. necessary 
effect in further reducing the wages of 
women. He goes on to quote an example 
of the same insidious evil in another field ; 
where a joinery works is being successfully 
run by ‘‘a well-known religious institu- 
tion’’ upon a similar basis, the wages 
amounting to about 11s. a week. : 


In uniting these periods 
Dunbar, as a literary artist, gives us the 
cream of alliterative verse and some of our 
finest examples of more definitely accented 


to the specialist and 


The work of Dunbar is vigorous _ 


gation, to which his 


ber. 
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' ALFRED DUGDALE. 


Mr: Duepare, who passed away on 
August 12, having reached the ripe age 
of 70 years, was one of the most active 
and whole-hearted of our Manchester 
friends. In religion and politics alike he 
took a keen interest, always inclining 
naturally to the progressive side: As a 
young man he attended the ministrations 
of the late Dr, J. R. Beard at Strange- 
ways, and his last public appearance was 
at the unveiling of Dr. Beard’s portrait 
at Summerville, when he recalled some of 
his old associations; Mr. Dugdale had 
travelled widely in Europe, and had also 
resided for some yearsin Egypt. To the 
last he retained an interest in Egyptian 
affairs and a mastery of the Arabic 
language. A man of a kindly, cheerful 
spirit, he lived his faith in the brother- 
hood of man, and the circle of his friends 
was a very large one. He will be much 
missed at the Upper Brook-street Free 
Church, where he. was a most devoted 
worker, as also in many fields of social 
reform, but most of all in the domestic 
and social circles which his happy smile 
and open hospitality always adorned. 

A large number of friends gathered at 
the Crematorium, including, in addition to 
members of the family, the Revs. C. 
Peach, J. A. Pearson, G. A. Payne, and 
Councillors H. Marsden, J.P., W; Drink- 
water, and J. Mather. 


———__<-__- 
MR, F. T. JONES. 


THE congregation of Llwynrhydowen 
mourn the loss of Mr. F. Tyssul Jones, 
the second son of the late John Jones, 
Registrar of the Swansea County Court, 
and of Mrs. Jones, of Gellifaharen, Llan- 
dyssul, who has passed away in his thirtieth 
year. Mr. Jones was educated at Llan- 
dovery College, and was intended for the 
law, but ill-health led him to a country life, 
and he was deeply interested in progressive 
agriculture. He was president of the 


: Llandyssul Co-operative and Clettwr Vale 


Agricultural Societies, and represented 
his parish on the Rural District Council. 
With other members of his family, he was 
a devoted member of the Llwyn conere- 
great-grandfather 
the Rev. David Davis, of Castle Howel, 
ministered for s0 many years. The respect 
in which Mr. Jones was held was shown 
by the great gathering at the funeral 
service in the chapel on August 16, con- 


~ ducted by the Rev. E. O. Jenkins, the 


present minister. 


Tue Rev. John Hunter, D.D., who is to 


preach the sermon et the International 


Congress of Religious Liberals in Boston, 
sails from Liverpool on the second Tuesday 
in September. Dr. Hunter is to be back 
in Glasgow for the fourth Sunday in Octo- 
On four of the six Sundays while he 
is away the Rev. Stopford Brooke is to 
preach in Trinity Church. 


ScarcELy need the child know that he 
has a soul: it is ours to take care that, 
when at length he finds it, it shall be a 


noble and august discovery.—Martineau. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A HOLIDAY WITH GRANDFATHER. 
IV. 


Frep and Susie were awakened on the 
morning after their arrival by the cheerful 
bark of Cholly, who, as soon as he was let 
into the house from his sentry-box in the 
yard by Mrs. Simpson, at once ran upstairs 
to grandfather’s room door to inform him, 
in dog language, that it was time to get up 
and set about the business of the day. 
For grandfather, though quite an old man, 
was a very busy one, finding plenty of 
employment either in the garden or in the 
house. He was just the sort of old man 
whom young folk like—a man of hobbies. 
And because of the joy and keen interest 
which these hobbies brought him, his spirit 
seemed always young. He was like a child 
in his delight with all beautiful things in 
nature. He loved the plants and flowers 
in his garden almost as if they were his 
children, and sometimes, when no one was 
near to laugh at him, he would talk to the 
flowers as if they could understand him. 
But he did not talk silliness to them. He 
asked them questions about themselves, 
and many a time they, though they had 
no voice or tongue with which to reply 
audibly, yet by some sign would give him 
the answer he looked for but didjnot listen 
for. 

Perhaps you, being a very wise and 
superior-minded boy or girl, who read this, 
may be inclined to think it silly of the old 
man to ask plants questions im words, 
which, of course, not one of them could hear 
or understand ; but I who write this can 
assure you that it is a help in nature study 
just to put what one is wondering about 
into words, and often it happens that no 
sooner is the question fairly asked than the 
answer suggests wself. But all this is 
rather dry ! 

No sooner did grandfather hear Cholly’s 
bark than he rose and dressed, and then 
knocked at the doors of Fred’s and Susie’s 
rooms to tell them it was time to get up. 
But instead of the sleepy grunt and yawn 
which he expected, he found that each 
of them had been as quick as himself, so 
that instead of sitting down to breakfast at 
once, there was time for half an hour’s 
stroll in the garden. 

Such a wonderful garden it was! I wish 
I had time to tell you the history of grand- 
father’s garden; how, many years ago, 
he had bought the cottage and the field in 
front of it, which sloped irregularly down 
to a tiny brooklet of clear water, and how, 
year by year, ever since, he had been busy, 
converting the rough sloping field into the 
bonniest garden in the whole countryside. 
In truth, it was a most wonderful garden, 
not laid out with formal beds and borders, 
but irregularly, a garden just packed full 
of delightful surprises, a sort of little world 
all to itself. Quite near to the house was 
a lawn of smooth grass, not big enough for 
lawn tennis. Only the middle of the lawn, 
however, was mown close, the rest, together 
with a mossy bank on one side, was allowed 
to grow as it liked, and was only cut down 
late in July or early in August, after the 
snowdrops, crocuses, tulips, narcissus bulbs, 
and fritillary plants which had kept up a 
succession of bright blooms pushing up 


through the grass from February to the end | 


of June, had quite finished their glorious 


a 
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spring song of praise. But what grand- 
father loved even better than these showy, 
cultivated plants were the hosts of rare wild 
meadow plants that flourished in the uncut 
part of the lawn; for whenever in his 
travels he found a rare or beautiful or 
specially interesting wild plant, he took the 
greatest delight in securing a root or some of 
the seed of it, and this he most carefully 
planted in the wild part of his lawn, In 
this way he was continually reminded of 
the charming places he had visited by 
seeing, day by day, all through the spring 
and early summer, the sweet faces of the 
flowers of plants that had been brought 
from other parts of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, or perhaps even from 
France, Germany, Switzerland, or Italy. 

On the side of the lawn furthest from 
the house was a narrow path, on the other 
side of which there was a rather steep slope, 
and here grandfather had made a rockery 
as a home for all sorts of rock and mountain 
loving plants. Here ithere was a brave 
show of gentians, sedums, rock cistus, saxi- 
frages, and edelweiss, along with a host 
of others of which I have no time to tell, 
and of many I do not even know the names. 

A flight of steps, and a curving path 
sloped down through the rockery to a wide 
border full of all sorts of tall plants that 
came up every year—columbines, fox- 
gloves, larkspurs, phloxes, gladioli, holly- 
hocks, and evening primrose, along with 
others, such as cactus dahlias and giant 
sunflowers, sweet peas, and poppies, planted 
in due season each spring. Many of these 
big flowering plants were in their summer 
glory at the time of the children’s visit to 
grandfather, and as the blaze of bright 
colour, backed up by the dark green of a 
shrubbery of rhododendrons, came in sight 
Fred and Susie cried out with surprise and 
delight. Their ejaculations pleased the 
old man, who was never so gratified as when 
his beloved garden was heartily appre- 
ciated. 

It was noted that Cholly also was becom- © 
ing quite excited for so staid a dog as he 
had the reputation of being. He ran to and 
fro, and kept barking invitations to the 
children to fellow him. 

‘* He is telling you that he knows of 
something a hundred times better worth 
your attention than all the flowers in the 
garden,’’ said grandfather; but exactly 
what it was that he wanted to show them 
I must defer to next week, for, greatly to 
Cholly’s disappointment, they were recalled 
to the house by hearing Mrs. Simpson ringing 
the breakfast bell—a pleasant sound, which 
even Cholly himself found it impossible to 
resist. So they all trooped back, delighted 
with their morning stroll in grandfather’s 
garden. THomas RoBINSON. 


| aaron Pee AES SES | 


Dr. M. J. SavAas, we learn from the 
Christian Register, has returned home 
after his visit with Mrs, Savage and Mrs. 
Simons to this country, having landed in 
Boston again on Thursday, Aug. 1. Dr. 
Savage, we regret-to say, has not found 
the relief for which he hoped, and on 
landing returned immediately to a sana- 
torium in care of a physician. His hope 
of ultimate recovery, in which his friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic will earnestly 
join, is still undaunted. 
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LONDON, AUGUST 24, 1907. 


A WORK OF COMPASSION AND 
BENEFICENCE. 

We are glad to publish this week Miss 
Drnpy’s renewed appeal for the Sandle- 
bridge Colony for feeble-minded children. 
It is not only a piece of work most 
admirable in itself, but, like Mrs. Hum- 
PHRY Warp’s Vacation School at the 
Passmore Epwarps Settlement in Tavyi- 
stock-place, it is an object-lesson deserving 
of the serious attention of the whole 
country. 

The eighth annual report of the ‘‘ In- 
corporated Lancashire and Cheshire Society 
for the Permanent Care of the Feeble- 
Minded,’’ of which Miss Denpy is one of 
the honorary secretaries, was presented to 
the annual meeting last October, and brings 
the record up to that date. Miss Denpy’s 
letter tells of further progress, for whereas 
the total number of boys and girls in the 
Colony was, in October, 1905, fifty-seven, 
and in October, 1906, eighty-six, there 
are now 120, and Miss Denby describes 
the profitable and delightful use to which 
the grounds of Warford Hall are increas- 
ingly put. 

The report tells of one of the forty-five 
boys having been discharged as having 
ceased to be feeble-minded, but that is 
quite exceptional, and what has to be 
expected is that the children, as they 
grow up, though made increasingly useful, 
and therefore happy, in the Colony, must 
find there a permanent home, and thus be 
saved from the evils to which they would 
inevitably fall victims if left uncared for 
out in the world. This fact emphasises the 
serious financial responsibility of the under- 
taking. While the children are in school, 
Government grants help towards their 
maintenance, but afterwards, it will be 

_ seen, as the report says, ‘‘ that as our 
children grow up and we can no longer 
draw grants for them from any public 
source, it becomes increasingly necessary 
to ask the support of all thosé who are 
interested in our work. We are glad to 
say that the number of our subscribers 


does increase every year, but hardly, 


perhaps, in proportion to our increased 
responsibilities. The boys and girls have 
both done remunerative work during the 
year, but we cannot too earnestly impress 
upon the public that they can never 
become wholly self-supporting.”’ 

Over ninety authorities, the report 
states, have now applied to the society to 
admit children. ‘‘ It is obvious that it is 
impossible for any one association to meet 
the need that is so pressing, and we 
welcome the formation of the North- 
Eastern Society for the Permanent Care of 
the Feeble-Minded. 


* x * x 


‘* Your secretaries still have many 
applications from parents and guardians 
who wish to make provision for defective 
children. So many of the cases for which 
help is asked are idiots and imbeciles, that 
this is a very sad part of the work. There 
is no proper provision now for these cases 
other than in the workhouse, except where 
a Board of Guardians has an asylum of its 
own. No one can be compelled to take 
charge of them except the Poor Law 
Authorities, and it is much to be hoped 
that adequate provision may soon be made 
for those who cannot be admitted to 
schools for children who are merely feeble- 
minded. We shall not be satisfied until 
all England is able to obtain suitable 
accommodation for the weak in intellect. 
The Royal Commission has not yet re- 
ported; we hope that when it does 
increased facilities may be given for taking 
care of those most unfortunate and most 
harmful members of society. In the 
meantime, we urge all who are interested 
to spare no trouble to make their work on 
behalf of the feeble-minded efficient and 
permanent. We feel that our experiment 
is showing that it need not be excessively 
costly, and we are sure that everyone who 
considers the matter will agree that the 
money expended in looking after these 
poor folk and enabling them to live a 
satisfactory and wholesome life, is far better 
employed than if it had been spent in 
relieving them as paupers, or keeping them 
as criminals.’’ 

The account of the progress made by 
the children under the thoughtful care they 
receive is delightful reading. A few months 
in the school makes a marked difference. 
‘* Head-work,’’ the report says, ‘‘is 
generally beyond them, though all are 
given a chance of developing their mental 
capacities. It is from the progress they 
make in learning to use their hands that 
most is to be hoped. Household work 
which can be done in school is utilised as 
a training for hand and eye, and the 


children’s lessons are actually of practical. 


use to themselves and other people. 
Singing is, as always with these children, 
a great delight, and all kinds of bodily 
exercise give them pleasure.’’ 


Of the boys who are out of the school- 


room it is further said that they are happy 
and settled. ‘‘ They improve in every 
way, and, as they grow older, become 
increasingly useful. Five of them are now 
working on the farm and seven in the 


garden. Itis, of course, necessary to study ; ; 


the individual character and tastes of each 
lad; it is not always that the right thing 
is hit upon just at first, but when we find 
the occupation that is congenial to a boy’s 
fancy and suitable to his strength, he gives 
very little more trouble.’’ 

So it is also with the girls, and the 
report pays a high tribute to the unwearied 
patience and devoted care given by the 
teachers and other helpers in the Colony 
to the children under their care. 

No one who reads this report and Miss 
Denpy’s letter, or, better still, who should 
go to Sandlebridge and see what is going 
on there, is likely to have any doubt that 
her appeal is deserving of the amplest 
response. 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Tue INCORPORATED LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR THE PERMANENT 
CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Sir,—About once in every year you 
allow me to put before your kind readers 
the needs and hopes of our Colony at 
Sandlebridge for weak-minded children. 
Much substantial help has come to us 
through your columns. I am about once 
more to ask the assistance of those who 
have helped us in the past, for, so far as I 
can see, our requirements will increase 
as fast as our work, and that is very fast 
indeed. We seem to be perpetually in the 
condition of a child who has outgrown his 
clothes before his parents can afford to 
buy him new ones. 

It may be remembered by those of your 
readers who have been interested in our 
work, that a year and a half ago we pur- 
chased an estate, known as the Warford 
Hall estate, close to our original houses, 
We are paying for this in annual sums, 
and it is a heavy tax upon our resources 
to meet these payments. But we could 
not have done without the estate. We 
are making use of every bit of the land 
attached to the Hall, and it is finding 
profitable employment for a large number 
of our big boys. This spring we sent 
nearly nine thousand pot-plants into 
Manchester for sale to children in the 
elementary schools, who will have exhibi- 
tions and prizes for the best-grown plants 
in the autumn. This is a scheme which 
has taken great hold in Manchester, and 
we could have readily sold twice the 
number of plants. We hope to supply 
eighteen thousand next spring. It is a 
pretty sight to see my boys at this work. 
Even one who could do nothing else could 
place the filled pots on the trays in readi- 
ness for packing on the lurries. Some 
of them have become very expert at the 
work. Of course, there is much else for 
them to do in the gardens and the green- 
houses, and the head-gardener is always in 
want of more labour. We have a stall 
in the market of a neighbouring town, and 
the boys take a great deal of pride in our 
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off the debt on the Hall by their own 
exertions! Others of the lads are em- 
ployed on the farm, and are very proud 
and pleased to be busy with the horses 
and the cattle. Meantime, our big girls 
are engaged in house-work, and more 
especially in doing all the laundry work 
of the little colony. As we have now 120 
boys and girls, and a resident staff of six- 
teen, this is no light matter, but, with the 
help of two women, the girls manage it. 

It is for the girls that I would put in a 
special plea now. We ought to make 
arrangements for the older ones to be 
separated from the younger ones, and 
shall do it, just as soon as we can afford 
to have the drainage at the Hall attended 
to and to make some structural alterations 
which are necessary before we take it into 
occupation. The laundry has been made 
out of one of the buildings in the Hall 
grounds, and it would be a great gain in 
every way to have the girls at the Hall. 
They would be close to their work, and 
they could be dealt with more satisfac- 
torily than they can whilst they are with 
the little ones. But we need six or seven 
hundred pounds for the express purpose 
of putting the Hall in order and furnishing 
it. We did need another five hundred, 
to extend the building in which the 
children have their lessons, but our 
treasurer has given us that. 

We are in every way most economical ; 
but the pressure put upon us to go on 
with our work is great; in fact, we must 
go on. No one who sees our children, 
big and little, and who realises what they 
would be if left to themselves in the world, 
has any doubt of that, and I now ask very 
earnestly, Will anybody help us again ? 
Indeed the need for help for our growing 
up girls is very pressing. I know there 
are many amongst your readers who 
understand how pressing it must be, and 
how sad it would be for them were they 
not in our care. 

T enclose to you a copy of the last report 
of H.M.I. that you may see that we are 
doing our work satisfactorily. I also send 
you a copy of our last annual report, 
just to put you in mind of the scope of 
our work. 

Mary Dewnpy, 
Hon. See. 
13, Clarence-road, Withington, 
Manchester, August 16, 1907. 


The following is a copy of the report 
made by H.M.I. Dr. Eichholz, and Mr. KE. 
T. Howard, after visit of April 25, 1907. 


Great Warford Sandlebridge Home Special 
School, No. 2,902t. 

‘* The completion of the new residential 
home has helped greatly to simplify and 
improve the domestic organisation. The 
new house is admirably planned, built, 
andequipped. With the continued growth 
of the Colony further opportunities arise, 
year by year, for completing the develop- 
ment of the children. The school training 
is most satisfactory, the children are well 
clothed and otherwise exceedingly well 
cared for and happy. In many cases 
pupils have been transferred to technical 
classes on the Colony estate and homes as 
the natural outcome of the school-course. 
It is to be hoped that this development 
will continue.”’ 


enough ; 
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IJJ.—Tur Ixiusion Anp LIBERATION 
OF THE SELF. 


Ir is strange that_man should have gone 
wrong if, in any real and effective sense, 
the Divine Spirit dwells within him. 
The human race, we think, cught not to 
have failed in virtue or in happiness, God 
being immanent and all-pervasive there. 
This cbjection has been urged often 
and it must occur to every 
candid mind when, hearing this doctrine 
of philosophic idealism proclaimed, it 
contemplates the crimes and the cruelties 
and the miseries of mankind. We have 
perhaps somewhat hastily concluded that 
the human race is a failure, in respect of 
virtue or of happiness—that Man has gone 
wrong, on the great highways of progress. 
Men have gene wrong, and have accused 
themselves and one another of great trans- 
gressions ; and whcle nations have ccl- 
lapsed and perished under the weight of 
accumulated crimes and follies. But the 
race, it may be contended, still advances, 
and something is always being won from 
the sad experience and saved from the 
wreck of national or individual disaster. 
The ways of evolution are long, and the 
methods strange, but the victory is not to 
the demons yet, however they may boast 
and strut abroad, sometimes in human 
form. 

Nevertheless, the problem of human 
sin, or, aS we sometimes call it, human 
guilt, confronts us, and we may not lightly 
put it aside. It faced the thinkers and 
poets among men in very early times. 
The legend cf a tree planted in Eden, the 
fruit whereof, when tasted, brought the 
knowledge of good and evil, is evidence 
that the problem had already emerged. 
That tree was not planted in jest, or as 
an arbitrary contrivance whereby to 
limit the free activities of the human 
ercature.. Observe, it was the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil ; and in that 
bold metaphor a prefound ethical principle 
found expression in that remote age. The 
knowledge of gocd and of evil is one—is 
the fruit of the same tree. That is to say, 
in order to know the good, in a moral 
sense, man must know the evil too. And 
how otherwise could he know ? It was only 
through consciousness of imperfection— 
the feeling of having done less than the 
highest right—that he could rise from 
simple animal innocency to something 
greater and nobler as an ideal. And this, 
surely, is the significance of that astonish- 
ing saying of Jesus: ‘‘ There is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
more than over ninety and nine just persons 
who need (or think they need) no repent- 
ance.”’ 

What then 7s sm? What is it that 
lics behind or within the sense of having 
done wrong? The act itself, let us say, 
was a deliberate personal choice of some 
baser form of conduct when a higher and 
nobler was open to us; it was a falling 
away from our own ideal. Now, if any 
one will think or feel his way back to the 
source or impulse of that lower choice, 
I believe he will always find it to be what, 
for want of a better phrase, I must call 
the dlusion of the self. Itis just a mistaken 
idea concerning that particular being 


called oneself. It may be also a mistaken 
& 


idea about other selves—probably it is. 
But further back, at the bottom of it all, 
is the mistaken idea about oneself. And 
this illusion of the self is, in one sense, a 
very natural thing at a certain stage of 
growing life. It comes of the feeling that 
one exists somehow apart from others, 
having rights and claims of one’s own that 
others do not share—that may be antago- 
nistic to theirs; it is the idea that cne 
is, ultimately, a distinct and separate 
creature, not a social, fellowly creature. 

Let any one who has, e.g., spoken harsh 
and bitter words to another—words that 
cut and wound, and of which, afterwards, 
he is ashamed—let him ask why he spoke 
those words. He will find, I think, that 
it was because the self within him was 
offended by the self in another; it was 
because the self within him was, in some 
way, just then, alien to the self in the 
other. And that is an illusion—very real 
at the time, and very natural at a given 
stage of development, yet still an illusion. 
So with an act of theft ; it may be that of 
a pickpocket or a burglar; it may be that 
of a workman who robs his employer by 
scamping work, or that of an employer 
who robs his workman by what is called 
*“sweating.’? Why docs a man steal 
from another? Because he thinks of 
himself as in opposition or antagonism 
to that other, as having interests which are 
alien to that other. He thinks he gains 
something for himself by that other’s loss. 
“* Tf,’’ he says, ‘‘ I can transfer a little of 
that man’s property from his possession 
to mine, I shall be better cff, and he will 
be worse off.’’ That is an wlusvon—a very 
natural one, so natural and so common, 
that you may think it must be a reality. 
But it is a fiction or phantasm of the brain. 
And if the intending thief could perceive 
the deeper reality—the essential unity of 
all beings, by reason of their oneness with 
the whole—if he could escape from the 
delusion of a separate self into the world 
of social fellowship and love, he would 
not steal. He would know that an act of 
injustice wrongs the doer more than it 
wrongs the sufferer, that it flings him, for 
the moment, out of the social order, ex- 
communicates him, in fact—cuts him off 
from the joy and the sweetness of real 
life. 

It is so, I believe, with all ‘‘ sin.’’ Itis 
so in relation to that wrong which we all 
sometimes commit against the great 
order of things—‘‘ sin against God,’’ as 
the theologian would call it. When we 
rebel against the inevitable—when we 
are angry with the weather, impatient 
under suffering, or offended with death, 
we are setting the self against the Uni- 
verse ; we are pitting the individual self- 
will against the Eternal Purpose ; we are 
denying the right of the Power whch gave 
us being to deal with us as it seems good 
to that Power. This, too, comes of illusion. 
If we realised that we are a part of the 
Great Life of all, that the self in us is a 
vital element in the Infinite Self, then to 
say, ‘‘ Not my will but thine be done,’’ 
would be as natural as to breathe the air 
or to love the beauty of the morning. 

But now, Why this allusion? If the 
Divine is in the human, as well as above 
and beyond it—if God is in every man— 
whence this mistaken idea about the self ? 
Was it really a quite necessary stage in 
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the unfolding purpose of things, not to be 
omitted without loss ? 

It is good sometimes to note the several 
stages of the great life-process as they 
pass before us here. Emerging from what, 
to us, seems the unconscious life of solid 
or gaseous matter, there is first the semi- 
conscious life of plants; then the more 
fully conscious life of animals; then the 
self-conscious life of men; then the un- 
folding of that into what we call the social 
consciousness, the sense of fellowship 
with the others which is the beginning of 
‘¢ civilisation,’ the feeling of brother- 
hood, the all-embracing charity which 
makes us ‘‘ patriots of the world’’ ; and 
then, finally, the cosmic consclousness— 
the sense of being one with the Eternal 
Spirit of all, the peace which passeth 
understanding, the joy or  blessedness 
of harmony with God. Aud these stages 
of existence, nowhere sharply defined, 
everywhere merging into one another, 
we may discern as part of the great Life- 
purpose, though few perhaps have known, 
and they but in rare moments, the last 
and highest stage. And in this large 
unfolding process the selfish or egoistic 
period could not be omitted. And it 
is just there that most human _ beings 
seem to be,even now. ‘The illusion of the 
self, as a separate and unsocial thing, 
darkens the mind and contracts the life 
of so many of us; and the evil state of 
society around us is the result of that 
illusion. 

But, folded deep within the most selfish 
self, slumbers the divine clhild—the im- 
mortal and eternal sclfi—and all the 
remorse and sorrow of wrong-doing, all the 
contrition and repentance of our restless 
and discontented hearts, all the longing 
and the struggle to rise into higher, freer 
life, are the signs of its awakening there. 
The moral miseries which so sorely affict 
us are the pangs of that new birth by 
which we are escaping from the narrow 
prison-house of self; and as we come out 
into the larger world of love and fellow- 
ship we are filled with the wonder and 
joy of a great deliverance. 

Thus, then, may we pass from the 
illusion to the liberation of the self. It 
is the old story of ‘’ dying to live,’’ of 
** Josing to find,’’ expressed in the language 
of our own day. All that was vital and 
sacred in ‘* personality’? remains, but 
has become richer and vaster. We are 
ourselves still, but not our own exclusive 
selves; we belong to the great All which 
gave us hfe; yet also that great All 
belongs tous, and pours its life into ours to 
the utmost of our capacity for reception. 
There is profound significance in the 
paradox of Paul’s impassioned words: 
“As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as 
poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing (to one-self alone), and yet pos- 
sessing all things (in fellowship with the 
rest) ;’’ and in words attributed to Jesus, 
‘“ All things that the Father hath are 
mine.’’ W. J. Jupp. 


Tue Rey. T. E. M. Edwards is leaving 
for America next week to attend the 
Boston Conference, and would be glad if 
churches wanting pulpit supplies would 
communicate with the Rev. F. Allen, 5, 
Holland-grove, Brixton, 8.W. 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 

We have come down a branch or two. 
Our last abode swung some 5,690 ft. above 
sea level, and we are now nidifying in this 
Fuldera Pfarrhaus at a mere 5,385 ft. of 
altitude—almost on the ground, you see. 
Still, if a parson may be said to inhabit the 
whole of his spiritual domain, a pervasive 
influence, my dwelling is more exalted ; 
and in particular whenever I preach at 
Lu I rise to sublime heights, for that 
sunny and sheltered village claims an 
elevation of 6,295 ft. 

I had been looking in another direction. 
Doctors must be disobeyed sometimes, for 
their souls’ health. But a report concern- 
ing one of our nestlings came into the scale, 
and decided its dip. Behold me, therefore, 
on June 24, posting down to Schuls, to be 
examined in theological learning by the 
Rheetian Synod. We had had heavy snow 
the day before, and so the whole ride was 
free of dust. My tall friends waved pine 
branches in token of adieu; Piz Roseg 
threw me a radiant smile; the great Piz 
Bernina himself peeped over the shoulder of 
Piz Morteratsch to wish me good luck. 

When [ was at school, I seem to remember, 
examination time was not without its 
charm. It was a change, at least, from 
the dismal time-table, and pointed plea- 
santly ahead to Speech-day and holidays. 
And even when I went up for my scholar- 
ship, and nearly lost my eyesight through 
nervousness, the splendour of the attempt 
cast some joy on the ordeal ; or is it that I 


read back into it the sensations of that 


unforgettable moment when I crept into 
the Aston Manor news-room, turned over 
Lhe Times with a trembling hand, and read 
my own name? ‘‘ University Intelli- 
gence,’ and me! Sve cur ad astra. 
But when one has reached the age of— 
never mind. I own to discomfort. Such 
ceremonies were not ordained for those of 
riper years. They make you feel like a big 
booby, with. sleeves much too short, put 


down into a lower class among bright little 


boys. They certainly mar the flavour of an 
Alpine journey. Here is Piz Kesch, mag- 
nificent as ever, but—I wonder what 
horrible theme they will give me for my 
Klausurarbeit ! Before we come to Siis the 
Inn flows for a sheltered reach between 
beeches and elders. I had no idea that 
foliage was to be found so high in the valley. 
At Lavin lilacs are in blossom, and thence- 
forward the road is lined with wild labur- 
num and glorious wild flowers. But I wish 
I knew what those ‘‘ subjects chosen at 
pleasure ’’ will be in which I am to be 
orally tested. Hebrew, for instance? 1 
don’t really want to translate at sight, before 
an audience, from Hebrew into German. 
Or the Apologists? I feel that I know 
absolutely nothing about Tatian. The 
tower of Ardez rises enthroned above rocky 
gorges, with Piz Lischanna and Piz Pisoc 
and their whole superb chain as its palace 
wall. A few more windings, and Tarasp 
Castle asserts its insolent beauty. But 
I am enjoying an imaginary foretaste of 
what is to come: ‘‘ Please tell me which 
Church Councils dealt with the problem of 
the Lapsed; mention their dates and 
decrees.’’ ‘‘ Sketch the course of the 
Reformation in the Netherlands.’’ ‘* How 
does Bradwardine refute Probabilism ?”’ 
A divine who has passed his nth birthday 
. ought to know such things as these. 


Schuls itself, and my Celerina friend; 
who leads me to a very pleasant room in the 
Hotel Belvedere, where I dwell as the guest 
of the parish. (I trust I shall never be a 
guest of the parishin England.) Next day 
I study my trial sermon. They have given 
me a heartening text: ‘‘ Where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.’? Then 
comes the terrible Wednesday. At eight 
I am standing in the rain, with my two 
fellow-sufferers, a German and an Italian, 
before the closed door of the schoolhouse. 
The Aktuar appears, gives us our themes, 
and ushers us into separate rooms. A 
Klausurarbeit ought properly to be done 
under lock and key, but our kindly gaoler 
neglects his duty in this respect, and offers 
a superfluous apology for the omission. I 
am to pen a treatise on ‘* The various 
religious-philosophical schools and ten- - 
dencies in England to-day ’’; and as I do 
so I bless the name of a certain liberal Cal- 
vinist minister, whose recent prominence I 
have to‘thank for this congenial theme. 
When I hand in my MS. I am asked to 
present myself at five in the afternoon, in 
the Hotel Belvedere, for a Kolloquium, 
at which I shall be examined in Biblical 
disciplines and in dogmatic. Like Argyll, I 
spend the eve of my execution in slumber. 

The preliminaries were conducted with 
all amenity, like those of a duel. We were 
mutually introduced by the Dean, and 
expressed our pleasure. Did they do that 
sort of thing at Toledo before the Inquisitors 
proceeded to business ? 

** And now, to brace thy flagging zeal, 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel.’’ 

A very unworthy representative of Eng- 
lish scholarship, I am yet the only one 
present, so I must do my best. 

I am asked to address the college on the 
Synoptic Problem. I do so, pointing out 
what I regard as established, and defining 
the problem that survives. I am next 
invited to discourse on the history of the 
same Problem, from Baur till to-day. This 
satisfies the Vulture, and I am passed on 
to the Husbandman (you remember the 
** Light Green’’?). He bids me hold 
forth on the greatest of all dogmatic themes, 
and when I have ended puts some supple- 
mentary questions about Schleiermacher’s 


views (on which I am vague) and Kant’s 


(where my ground is firmer), Then I am 
bowed on to the third operator, who asks for 
light on the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
I hold forth at large. Finally I am com- 
fronted with a passage of Galatians, and 
besought to Germanise its Greek. Here 
again all is plain sailing until I come upon 
cuvotdvw, for which I can find on the 
instant no German equivalent. So I ask 
my vis-a-vis how he would turn it, and he 
offers me a version which, upon reflection, 
I do not accept, for it seems to me to 
rest on a false view of Paul’s argument. At 
this stage, however, the president inter- 
venes, and declares honour satisfied.. The 
game has lasted about an hour. 

On Thursday and Friday I spent some 
time in the beautiful, ancient, and historic 
church, which stands high on a rock, 
whose foot is washed by the headlong Inn— 
some time in church, listening to trial 
sermons and the public examination of 
candidates; some time in the woods, pon- 
dering my text. On one of these days, too, 
we knockers at the door of the Synod had 
to read out our curricula vite. I listened 
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to some deeply interesting spiritual auto- 
biographies. That of the Italian, who 
came from the Roman fold, was full of 
matter, and his language was understood 
by many of the Ladin-speaking Schulsers 
better than German. For my part I 
could not bring myself to give more than the 
bare statistic—my course of study, ordina- 
tion, and secession, and the places and dates 
of my ministry—and the assembled public, 
who were much interested in that strange 
ereature, an Englishman who wanted to be 
Pfarrer in a Romanish valley, were dis- 
’ appointed. On Friday afternoon I gave 
the public reading of my Klausurarbeit. 
At eight on Saturday morning I preached, 
using German in the pulpit for the fourth 
time. At one there was a festal lunch in 
the Waldhaus at Vulpera. At five o’clock 
my German and Italian comrades, with 
two candidates and a Swiss from Basel, 
began to hang about outside the closed 
church. Our fate was being decided in 
private session. It was in this churchyard 
in October, 1622, that the Engadiners 
planted their culverins, and held the Aus- 
triangs at bay for two whole days. A 
hundred and fifty people—men, women, 
and children—feil under the fire of the 
invaders. But we were not thinking of 
them. At six we were called in, and 
addressed by the Dean: all were accepted. 
The private session went on, and we took 
part in it. We were all entertained that 
evening at the Kurhaus Tarasp. The Dean 
and I came away early, but the speechi- 
fying continued into the small hours. 

Some reaction, and a wretched night. 
Next morning I was barely able to outlast 
the solemn service, with the ordination of 
those not yet ordained, and the reception 
of the rest of us into the Synod. I took the 
vow, which pledged me to preach the word 
of God, conformably to the Holy Scriptures, 
especially those of the New Covenant, 
according to the principles of the Evan- 
gelical Reformed Church, and according to 
my best knowledge and conscience, and to 
observe the Cantonal ordinances about 
Divine Service and the laws of the Synod— 
this vow I took by uttering the one syllable 
ee ae 

For the rest of the day I kept my room 
and a horizontal posture. I missed the 
High Service and the afternoon service on 
behalf of the Diaspora, and a great banquet 
in the evening, whereby I escaped the 
necessity of making a speech. Next day 
I was well enough to attend, a fully fledged 
Synodal, and vote in the election of our 
officers for the year. In the afternoon I 
walked, ‘with a pleasant companion, 
through the lovely Clemgia ravine, and on 
through forests of Alpenrosen to Scarl ; 
and next day, through torrential rain, over 
the pass to Cierfs. Corva and the young 
birds arrived a few hours later by coach, 
and were received by .a beneficed clergy- 
man of the Swiss Protestant Established 
Church, in his own parish. 

KE. W. Lummis. 


Pate@rave’s ‘‘ Golden. Treasury,’’ with 
no fewer than one hundred additional 
poems (to the end of the nineteench cen- 
tury), is being published in the Oxford 
edition of Standard Authors. The whole 
of Fitzgerald’s version of ‘‘ Omar Khay- 
yam ’’ is given. ; 
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THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 
A Houipay SERMoN 
BY THE Rev. CHarLes HArGrove, M.A. 


WueEN the prophet Ezekiel saw the 
vision of Jehovah coming to take possession 
of his desecrated Temple and to dwell 
henceforth .among his people, ransomed 
from idolatry and captivity, it took for 
him the form of a light such as mortal eye 
had never seen, which first broke as a new 
and brighter dawn in the east and then 
advanced over the earth, which shone 
back with the brilliance of a mirror which 
reflects the sun, then stayed over Jerusalem 
and rested upon the Temple, so that it 
seemed full of glory. And the prophet tells 
us that he fell upon his face before it. For 
though no other than the common light of 
every day was around him, yet was the 
vision real to his mind’s eye, and the excess 
of its splendour overwhelmed him. 

But the sun, which suggested it to him, 
rises day by day in utter silence, and its 
light traverses the lands noiselessly, tread- 
ing over mountain and plain with march as 
still ag it is irresistible, so that the acutest 
ear can perceive no slightest vibration to 
indicate its advance. 

Not so, it seemed to the prophet, does 
God come toearth. Every sense must surely 
be conscious of His Presence and thrill 
with the impression of His near Majesty. 
Jehovah he knew indeed to be beyond the 
understanding, and therefore much more 
beyond the perception of man. Hye could 
not see him nor hand touch him nor ear 
discern his voice though he were close by 
in all his glory; yet, if it were allowable 
to conceive of him under the image of 
light, formless, all pervading, all beautify- 
ing, it were right to liken his Presence to 
something the ear might imagine though 
it were never heard on earth. God was 
glory to the eye. What should correspond 
to this in the region of sound ? 

He found a simile as grand and true as 
may be conceived: ‘* His voice was as 
the sound. of many waters.’’ And three 
times the author of that weird book which 
ends the New Testament borrows of him 
the metaphor. Once when he describes 
the Son of Man ‘* holding the seven stars 
in his right hand and his countenance 
like the sun shining in its strength.’’ 
Again when he beholds the great choir of 
the redeemed, twelve times twelve thou- 
sand, who stand before the throne of God 
and sing the new song of unending triumph. 
And yet again when Babylon, the enemy of 
God’s people, has fallen, and there was joy 
in heaven for that the omnipotence of 
God was vindicated; ‘‘ And I heard as it 
were the voice of a great multitude, and as 
the yoice of many waters, and as the voice 
of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.”’ 

But why, oue may ask, did not Ezekiel 
prefer rather the thunder to the sea as an 
image of the impression produced by awe 
of the nearness of the Almighty? Cer- 
tainly of all sounds heard in our world it is 
the loudest and most terrible, and the writer 
of Revelation twice adds it to the simpler 
imagery of the Prophet. 

I think the reason is clear why his 
genius selected this sound above all others, 
even though it be that he himself could not 
have justified the preference. For the 
thunder is by its very nature intermittent 
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and temporary. Peal follows peal, but 
each is distinct, and after a while the storm, 
however long and loud, passes, and there 
is silence in heaven. 

Not such the voice of the waters. It is 
unceasing, like the courses of the stars. 
Day-long, night-long, through the changing 
seasons, through the passing centuries, it 
never fails. Ever since, hundreds of 
millions of years ago, the cooling globe 
suffered the clouds of steam which had 
hithertoclothed it round to fall in water and 
make the seas, it has gone on. Before man 
was, before the beasts or trees or herbs of 
the field, the tides of ocean swayed to and 
fro in mighty volume and_ perpetual 
rhythm, the heart-beat of the world. And 
ever as they rose and fell they made the 
grand sound of multitudinous waters—— 
always lasting, yet always changing, like an 
unending sonata which should contain 
and express every motion of the human 
soul, from the most gentle to the most 
passionate,from the sublime to the common- 
place and dull. For now the sea is tame 
as a fondling and speaksin a scarce audible 
lap of waters on the beach. Now, as witha 
shout, a roar, it advances, and retreats 
as with the rage of defiance of a beaten 
foe ; war is its being, wave with wave, sea 
with land, waters with winds, and the 
might of confusion is audible as a continu- 
ous thunder. And then its beat is as if 
it were moved by some great engine steadily 
at work below and forcing the waves for- 
ward and withdrawing them with quiet, 
steady, irresistible stroke of a piston. 
There is no sound like it, so constant, so 
mighty, so variable. Often is the wind so 
still that you cannot hear its pulse. The 
pulse of the waves is never unheard. 
Against frowning precipices, along soft 
palm-lined sands, among the icebergs of 
the North and the coral reefs of tropical 
seas, the sea beats and breaks the round 
world over. As before ever man had 
learnt articulate speech, so now to-day it 
speaks. Its voice has lasted while the 
tongues of men have been formed and 
perfected and ceased and been forgotten. 
It will yet sound on when earth has ceased 
to be habitable, and tides will rise and 
fall amid half frozen seas with the same 
wild music as they make to-day. 


Is it voice or noise only, this sound of 
many waters which pervades our globe ? 
Has it meaning or none at all? Poets have 
lent it speech and interpreted its varying 
sounds to suit their fancy. The Psalmist 
hears in it an alleluia, and when from 
Carmel on a stormy day he has watched 
the waves meet and leap up together and 
clash into foam, it seemed to him that the 
floods clapped their hands before God as a 
crowd excited by the words of a great 
orator who lifts up their souls in uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm for himself and his 
message. 

And to descend to our own day and the 
lower region of sentiment, how well known 
is that incident in Dickens’ novel where the 
invalid child slept by the sea-side and 
‘* awaking suddenly, he listened, started 
up, and sat listening. ‘I want to know 
what it says, the sea, what is it that it 
keeps saying?’ She told him (his sister) 
that it was only the noise of the rolling 
waves. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he said, ‘ but I know 
that they are always saying something, 
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always the same thing.’*’ It isn’t an 


ailing boy’s waking dream. It is the great 
novelist himself who speaks. Charles 
Dickens, successful man of business, who 
made a fortune, who created Pickwick, 
who won a name among the great writers 
of the nineteenth century and has already 
outlived the puny critics who sought to 
disparage him. He heard the voice of the 
sea, the sound of many waters, and he knew 
that it had a meaning and always the same. 

“Only the noise of the rolling waves,’’ 
and of sand and pebbles dragged down, 
and rolled forward again. Yes, and just 
so every sound which human lips utter, 
prayer and praise, song and sigh and groan, 
and appeal and curse, are they not merely 
varied vibrations of the vocal chords, 
answering to the air driven through them 
just as a harp does when its strings are 
stirred by the wind? This alone gives 
them meaning, that they are subject to the 
spirit within, that they are not casual, 
without purpose, that there is a soul behind 
them. Just as is the difference between 
the noise of a piano which a little child 
beats with its fists and the sound of the 
same instrument under the hand of a 
musician, so is that between the human 
voice, answering to the law which regulates 
the production of thought in speech, and 
the mere cries or shouts of wanton boy- 
hood: 

And the sound of the great sea is a like 
expression of law. Mighty and masterful 
as it is, wayward and lawless as it seems, 
soulless and unintelligent, it 1s yet possessed, 
from deepest still abysses to the highest 
’ foam-flake wind-flung from its surface, 
throughout all its wide extent from Pole 
to Pole, by all containing, all controlling 
law. 

It is written that of old, while yet ‘‘ the 
earth was without form and void,’’ the 
Spirit of God ‘* moved upon the face of 
the waters.’’ It is true always, above 
and beneath, the same Spirit inhabits the 
waters to-day. No wave bends into 
crystal cave, breaks into white cloud, 
leaps forward as if to devour the land and 
retires again with crush of shingle and 
running of thousand streams, but its 
momentary curve, its quickly fading glow, 
each tiniest particle of foam tossed aloft 
is in its brief existence obedient to the inner 
law. The myriad smile of the summer 
calm, the surge smitten and driven by the 
wind till air and water confound their 
barriers, the gulfs of perpetual calm far 
below and the suriace that is never still, 
all alike are under the dominion which is 
their being’s cause and end. 

What are the wild waves saying, for 
ever, nights and days without end ? Listen ! 
«‘ The sea is his, and he made it!?’ “Mighty 
is the voice of many waters, yea, mighty is 
the raging of the sea.’’ But the might 
is his Law, and all things serve and all 
obey him. 

Another sound I hear, weak and small 
and as of yesterday compared with that 
of the sea, but like it unceasing day and 
night, nobler though feebler, diviner far 
because intelligent. It is the voice of 
Humanity which knows that which it 
speaks! Voice of the Almighty who 
dwells in man otherwise than in the waters. 

Oh, should it not rise to heaven as the 
very music of this planet. Mighty chorus 
of millions, each one contributing his own 


part, and all together as a perfect orchestra 
making one grand melody ? 

So the Psalmist conceived of it. 

“Kings of the earth and all people, 
princes and all rulers of the world, young 
men and maidens, old men and children, 
let them praise the name of the Lord, for 
his name alone is excellent, his glory is 
above the earth and heaven.”’ 

Alas, not so! No harmony at all it 
seems, no hymn of praise nor even of sub- 
mission. Jangle, rather, of myriad dis- 
cordant notes, confusion of prayer and 
curse, of laugh and cry, of lie and slander 
and gossip and truth and reason, of all 
manner of good and evil which man’s 
heart conceives. Such is the voice of our 
race, such is the sound which Heaven, 
listening for the music of prayer and 
praise, hears from earth ! 

We call the sea angry when its waves 
race up, arching their necks as white horses 
galloping wild across the plain; we denounce 
its treachery when with seeming promise 
of calm it woos the fisherman to put forth, 
and then rises and overwhelms him in its 
unprovoked wrath: we abhor the cruelty 
of it when all day long and through the 
dreary night it batters the ship it has 
wrecked, and tearsone byone the drenched 
and shivering survivors from their last 
hold. 

But our blame is foolish and our re- 
proaches have no meaning. The sea has 
no faults and no passions. Ever without 
fail it obeys the law laid upon it in the 
beginning: ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come, 
and no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed; for he gave to the sea 
his decree that it should not pass his 
commandment.’? Ours, and ours alone 
on earth, are the lawless passions we attri- 
bute to inanimate nature. Ours only the 
guilt of cruelty and treachery and anger 
and every sin. 

For to us too is given a decree, ** Thou 
shalt,’? ‘* Thou shalt not.’? Upon us all 
is laid the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy God, thy neighbour.’? And we 
know it and we transgress. Man is the 
only transgressor on earth; alone he con- 
tends against his own well-being, against 
his God. How hateful were the sea if, 
conscious and capable of self-control, 
it wilfully destroyed the works of man, 
and wrecked the ships and drowned those 
who trusted: themselves to it! Yet even 
such are we. And every day man works 
more evil to his own kind than the sea does 
in its wildest moods. 

Oh, how do wind and wave condemn 
our inharmonious and rebellious lives. 
How does their constancy of obedience, 
unintelligent and unconscious though it 
be, pour scorn on our lawless passions, our 
fitful goodness, our caprice and inconsis- 
tence. Let us hear the voice of many 
waters, and while we are entranced with 
their mighty chorus of praise take shame 
to ourselves for lives so out of tune with 
Nature. 

It is the voice of Law, omnipotent and 
omnipresent, speaking in the splash of 
waters and in the soughing of winds, in 
thunder and earthquake, in the song of 
birds and in the rustling of leaves. 

It is the voice of Obedience, the obedience 
perfect, absolute, unquestioning, in which 
all things find their bliss. For with all 
except mantoBeistoobey. In obedience 
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they come into being, in obedience they 
continue, in obedience they cease to be. — 

It is the voice of Praise. For praise con- 
sists not in telling God how good and wise 
and mighty He is, but in the unceasing 
service which, conscious as a good life or 
unconscious as the sway of the tides, is, 
as Wordsworth wrote of ths Duddon’s 
torrent, 

“Proclamation high, 

And glad acknowledgment of lawful sway.’’ 


MY LITTLE CHURCH. 


By Tue Rev. S. R. Catrurop, Lirt.D. 

[We referred recently to the Rev. 8. R. 
Calthrop as an Englishman who settled 
long age in the States, and is now a veteran 
in the ministry among our American 
brethren. The following article appeared 
in the Christian Register of January 8, 
1903.] 

Saint Paul sends his loving greetings to 
Prisca and Aquila, his fellow-workers in 
Christ Jesus, and to the church in their 
house. A church in a house! But that 
house is a very poor one which is not, in 
some sense, a church, a place where the 
great sanctities of Truth and Right and 
Love are known, honoured and worshipped. 
My own little church, when it began, was 
smaller yet. It contained only one person, 
myself, 
the blackness of darkness embodied in a 
creed of hate and despair: when I had 
finally refused utterly to worship a God 
who was not good, the great idea of the 
eternal goodness, of a love of God which 
includes every son and daughter of his in 
all the world, entered my soul, took posses- 
sion of it, and made it a church. No one 
around me could sympathise with me. 
They were actually afraid of me, or rather 
of the great Idea which was in me. But 
all churches which are not missionary 
churches are doomed to slow decay and 
final death. The message was in my heart, 
and had to make its way to utterance. 
One night I went to hear a Mr. Cosgrove, 
a converted soldier, who was to speak in 
the Methodist chapel at Sandown, Isle 
of Wight, I found him interesting, strong, 
and earnest, but quite in the dark as to the 
Eternal Mercy to all. He said that he was 
going next day to walk to Newport. Well, 
the Spirit told me to walk on that road and 
wait till Cosgrove came. I saw him very 
soon striding strongly toward me; and, 
when he joined me, I preached to him the 
gospel of the Eternal Hope. The man’s 
strong, simple, genuine nature was ready 
for the new revelation. The light shone on 
him and he went on his way rejoicing. So 
my little church had now twomembers. I 
went to bid my relatives good-bye, as I 
was to go to America to preach the new 
gospel. I travelled for some hours alone 
with a gentleman. I poured forth my 
message to him ; and he received it, saying 
that just that was what he had been 
waiting for. So now my church had three 
members. My dear brother and cousin 
met me at the station, and we walked to the 
house; but they attacked me at once. 
They were sure that they could convince 
me of my errors, and save my going into 
exile away from all I knew and loved. My 
dear cousin was preparing to enter the 
church. After dinner we talked and talked 
till midnight, then, my cousin and I occupy- 
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ing the same bedroom, talked on till two 
in the morning. Then he finally said, 
**Dear Sam, I want you to hear me 
promise this. Never in my life will I 
preach anything except the eternal love 
of God to all His children.’’ So my little 
church had now four members. Another 
dear cousin soon made it five. 

I soon set sail in the good ship, South- 
ampton, bound for America. Among the 
passengers was a tall thin, melancholy, 
elderly gentleman, who talked freely to 
me, and at last confided to me that he felt 


~ he had committed the unpardonable sin. 


Then I preached to him the gospel; and 
it fell upon his poor worn, and desolate 
heart like the dew. So my little church 
had now six members. 

‘*T wish you would speak to my wife,”’ 
saidhe. ‘‘ She is the daughter of a Baptist 
minister, and is quite a learned theologian 
herself. Indeed, she has written a cate- 
chism for the use of her daughter, aged 
fifteen.”’ 

Well, I went down to her cabin, and there 
she assailed me with the well-known texts 
upon which the doctrine of the eternal 
hate is founded. When she had done, I 
I said, ‘‘ You believe that Jesus was good, 
tender, helpful, loving, do you not?’’ 
““Oh, yes!’’ ‘‘ And that his supreme 
desire was to help the poor, the ignorant, 
the unhappy—aye, even the vicious and 
the criminal—do you not?’’  ‘‘ Oh, 
yes!’’ ‘* And that in this he embodied 
the compassion of God himself?’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
yes!’’ ‘* And does he keep the same 
kind nature in heaven?’’ ‘‘ Oh yes.’’ 
** Then he will try to help every one that 
needs his help. And, therefore, God, his 
Father and ours, has for ever and ever the 
unchanging desire to help all His children 
who need that help, however sinful they 
may be?’’ ‘* Yes!’’ ‘* Well, then, lay 
first hold of that, for that is life; and 
let all smaller things go.’’ The result was 
dramatic. She took her catechism at once 
on deck, and deliberately pitched it into 
the sea—the bitter water not so bitter as 
it. So now my little church had seven 
members. Soon after I had reached the 
United States, these two dear people 
travelled one hundred miles, and then 
back again the same day, just to thank 
and bless me and bid me good-bye for ever 
in this lower earth-life. But they are still, 
though doubtless in heaven, beloved mem- 
bers of my little church. 

Two dear sisters came over from England 
to keep my house, in which I had the rare 
joy of teaching twenty young American 
boys, and so learning from them how to 
bring the ever new gospel to bear on young 
hearts. When they had been with me 


-a year, the younger sister said to me; 


** IT have something to tell you. Before I 
came over, our dear mother went over with 
me every text in the Bible which proved 
how wrong you were. I expected that you 
would begin at once, and I was perfectly 
sure that I could prove that you were 
wrong. But you never said a word! 
Bat I heard your talks to the boys on 
Sunday afternoons, and your conversations 
with friends, and after six months your 
ideas had got into my head, and insisted 
that they were my own.’ And so my little 
church had now eight members. 

T have to confess that it sent a chill to my 
heart to meet many people here who pro- 


fessed to share my faith in the Eternal 
Goodness, but who seemed to hold it in 
so limp a fashion that it created no ever- 
springing well of joy in their hearts. They 
seemed to feel, at best, a certain compla- 
cency in holding views so eminently correct 
and so much better than other people’s 
views. Of missionary zeal, of a great, 
overmastering longing to impart the grace 
which they had received to poor, wounded, 
despairing hearts that refused to be com- 
forted for lack of this, I could see in them 
no trace. The great Idea was not a 
Presence in their souls—an august Pre- 
sence always acknowledged, always 
reverenced, always held up as the main- 
spring of all right action. Some, indeed, 
provoked me to say to myself: ‘‘I 
wish to Heaven you did not believe as 
you say you do. You pretend to hold 
it: perhaps you really think you do. 
But you are not only merely an average 
person, with very, very commonplace 
ideals, but you do your best to prove to all 
who know you that the gospel you profess 
to believe has no vital message to give, no 
great and glorious uplifting to impart. 
You act as a wet blanket to the warmth 
of all high enthusiasms.’’ 

Please think of it a little. Here is a man 
who says he believes in the infinite love of 
God to all souls, together with his own, 
that the whole human race is included in 
one all-embracing plan of salvation, ending 
in the admission of every soul into a heaven 
of infinite joy, bliss, and love, which is to 
go on increasing for ever and ever, and yet 
who has no joy in his belief, no longing 
desire to impart to others who sit in dark- 
ness the glorious gospel news, whose life 
is not in the least influenced by his belief, 
who is no truer, no gentler, no whit more 
helpful, more loving, who is just as hard 
and unmerciful in his dealings with his 
fellow-men as the very heathen who knows 
not God, whom no widow blesses, no orphan 
rejoices to see, who lifts no burdens off any 
shoulders, who befriends no good causes, 
who fights no wrongs! Well, the truth is 
that he does not believe what he says. 
He believes that he believes, but the great 
faith is not present with him. That glorious 
Presence justifies itself in all its children. 
It shines in their hearts, making them 
tender and true and loyal. It makes 
their hands helpful and their sympathies 
quick. It makes them like itself. It is 
they, and such as they, who by loyal work 
and loyal life will, when banded together, 
bring the divine dream to pass, and make 
it a yet diviner fact. 

Such as these are the men and women 
whom it has been a joy and a privilege to 
know and love. What a glorious brother- 
hood of joy and hope and faithful work is 
already beginning to form itself here and 
now ! 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


THe Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, with Mrs, 
and Miss Bowie, has arrived in New 
York after a very pleasant voyage, and 
proceeded to Providence, Rhode Island, 
on a visit to his brother, before going on 
to Boston, en route for his missionary visit 
to Canada. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant 

j sailed on Tuesday for Boston, 


— 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST.—I. 


R.M.S. Empress of Ireland. 


PassENGERS had been notified to reach 
the ship on Friday, July 26, not later than 
4 p.m., as the time for sailing was fixed for 
4,30. At that hour, however, there was a 
continuous string of porters arriving with 
luggage, and even at 4.45 the line seemed 
interminable. Soon after there was a 
break, and all at once the end of the chain 
had come. Not many minutes after a 
saucy little tug was passing between our 
good ship and England, and we began to 
realise that we were departing. 

Up to this time there had been much 
hilarity between those standing on the dock 
and their friends aboard. As the distance 
between the ship and the dock widened one 
began to have a clearer conception of the 
words, ‘* He had compassion on the multi- 
tude.’’ There was the same great crowd 
of individuals who had been waving hand- 
kerchiefs and hats to their loved ones, 
who could recognise the signallers and be 
recognised by them; but on both sides the 
individuals were lost in the multitude. 
Personal salutes were no longer possible, 
but amid all the tears and sobs everyone 
was waving frantically. It was the last 
chance of a visual greeting for very many, 
and they felt it. 

Many were already homeless. They were 
out of the old and had not seen the new. 
We soon steamed away, and those who had 
time for thought had plenty to reflect on. 
The majority, however, had other pressing 
matters to attend to, and for two days, 
while the good Empress was behaving in a 
very undignified manner they had neither 
time nor inclination for serious talk. Then 
it was that a young man took possession 
of the piano in the library, and hour after 
hour ground out “‘ For those in peril on 
the sea,’? and ‘‘ Leave the poor old 
stranded wreck and pull for the shore.’’ 
He strummed the “‘ Glory Song ”’ and other 
melodies by ‘‘ Charlie’? Alexander until 
we could stand it no longer, and he was 
requested to quit. His lack of humour 
was amazing. He has endeavoured to 
cheer and enliven us two or three times since, 
but his efforts were wasted on us. On 
Sunday evening the pianist was invited to 
attend the service in the dining-saloon. 
He declined. ‘‘If they won’t have 
‘ Charlie ’ Alexander’s hymns I won’t go. 
Anyway, I don’t take no stock in regular 
church services.’’ 

Among the second-class passengers were 
three Roman Catholic priests, two episco- 
pal clergymen, and one dissenting minister. 
Among the first-class people were two 
clergymen—a sweet looking old gentleman 
and a man of more tender years who had 
shipped as chaplain, or, in other words, 
was working his way across. This younger 
man held a service for the first-class in the 
morning, for the third class in the after- 
noon, and for the second class in the even- 
ing; but he declined to have any commu- 
nication with any of his cloth on board, 
and would not accept any assistance at 
the services. 

Our good staunch ship has made a record 
passage in spite of headwind. Every day 
was cold and foggy, but we lost very little 
time. Once we slowed down because of 
the fog, and at the quarantine station we 
were delayed in putting two children with 
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the measles ashore and having the hospita 
fumigated. 

Unfortunately we arrived in Quebec after 
darkness had set in, and so we missed seeing 
the lovely falls of Montmorency just below 
Quebec, the broad Saguenay, and the lovely 
St. Charles, all of which, together with the 
commanding position of Quebec, makes 
the city overpowering for the incomer. 
Venice by sea. Of course that is the way 
to approach Venice, and it is certainly the 
way to see Quebec. 

Our fellow passengers are now scattering, 
most of them going to the North-West to 
settle. We wish them all success, for they 
must suffer some privations, and, if they 
are ever to succeed, they must face a great 


deal of hard work. 
Wee We C2 P: 


THE VAN MISSION. 


Last week’s figures showed 26 meetings 
with a gross attendance of 11,250, and an 
average of 430. Owing to the wretched 
state of the weather during the last week 
ending August 18, five meetings were 
entirely abandoned, and others were 
seriously interfered with. Twenty-two 
meetings were held, attended by 10,275 
people, the average reaching the record 
number of 467, Sixteen meetings had 
over 300 present, eleven over 500, while 
only one meeting on an isolated racecourse 
at Whittington has had less than 100. The 
London Van has held meetings every night 
at Walthamstow, and its total stands at 
4,050, some 580 each time. No. 4 Van 
at Hanley, with 3,050 for five meetings, 
averages 610. Mr. Barker laments the 
loss of his last night there as ‘a great 
pity, because, had it been fine, we should 
have had the largest meeting yet by far.’’ 

No.1 Van reports attendances of 750, 
300, and 500 at Chesterfield, where two 
meetings were lost through rain and cold, 
and 75 and 250 at Whittington. Rev. 
Simon Jones, of Swansea, opened the 
Chesterfield meetings, and later in the 
week his place was taken by Mr. W. F. 
Kennedy, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
who was assisted on two evenings by Rev. 
W.' Birks, of Diss. The Chesterfield friends 
gave very welcome assistance, and Rev. H. 
S. Tayler presided over the meetings and 
took part also at Whittington. In ‘this 
place the pitch was unfortunately remote 
from the village, and under these circum- 
stances the meetings must be regarded as 
extremely satisfactory. This week and 
next the Van is in Sheffield, where a good 
beginning was made at Abbeydale-road. 
The Van was to move to Pool-square in 
the heart of the city, and within a 
minute’s walk of Channing Hall for this 
week-end ; on Wednesday next to Kccles- 
hall-road; and on the 3lst to Attercliffe. 
The Sheffield ministers, and Revs. T. A. 
Gorton, E. S. L. Buckland, and Mr. 
Kennedy, missioners, have had much 
local assistance: On leaving Sheffield the 
Van will make for Masbro and Swinton: 

No. 2 Van reports from the llth to 
16th inst. five meetings at Ardrossan 
with attendances of 200, 150, 200, 400, 
350. The meetings were disturbed by 
children, and drunkenness made itself 
obstrusive, but Rev. HE. T. Russell’s 
meetings have been distinctly successful. 
One night a meeting was held on the 


beach without the Van, and ‘a long dis- 
cussion arose out of the question of a 
local missioner! ‘If there was no 


resurrection, what became of the body of |- 


Jesus?’’ ° On another evening Mr. 
Russell had an unusual experience. He 
spoke practically for three hours, and 
then, apparently, gave up before the 
audience had wearied! During the whole 
mecting the attendance of between 200 
and 400 was maintained. The subject of 
this remarkable address was, ‘‘ Things we 
need to be saved from!’’ ‘The speaker 
began at 7.20, and at 8.20 asked for 
questions. None, however, were put, 
but the cry arose ‘‘ Go on.’’ Mr. Russell 
therefore continued for another 30 minutes 
and then again asked for questions. In re- 
sponse to a demand he went on speaking for 
40 minutes more, and then came a question 
from a minister. It was answered, and 
then once more came that imperative 
““Go on.’? Mr. Russell persevered till 
10.15, and then paused. Still there were 
cries of “Go on,’’ but the speaker would 
consent no more. Perhaps he began to 
realise a new significance in the title of 
his address; but at any rate he had given 
his hearers a taste of his quality—and 
found out theirs, A day or two later the 
Van left on the long coast journey to 
Largs, where it is now stationed, A 
couple of nights were spent on the way 
at Seamill, near Fairlie, but no meetings 
were possible. Mr. John Kirkhope, of 
Edinburgh, has succeeded Mr. L. Russell as 
lay missioner, and during last week Mr. 
H. Green gave very valuable assistance 
at the meetings. The Van is moving 
more slowly than was at first intended, 
and it will visit Gourock and Greenock at 
the end of the month. 

No. 3 Van reports seven splendid 
meetings at Walthamstow, with attend- 
ances respectively of 400, 700, 450, 650, 
500, 550 and 800. The missicners have 
been Revs. T. EH. M. Edwards, of the 
Provincial Assembly, and E. 8. Hicks, 
of Islington. The Rev. W. H. Rose, of 
Walthamstow, has presided and assistance 
has been rendered by Revs. H; Raw- 
lings, Frederick Summers, and Messrs. G. 
Ward and J. 8. Cooper. Friends have 
been present from some of the congrega- 
tions, notably Stratford and Highgate ; 
and the musical arrangements have been 
strengthened by an occasional solo, and 
the assistance of Miss Amy Withall with 
the violin. The reports indicate a very 
successful mission, and bear out the im- 
pression of those who believed that 
London would do better than was antici- 
pated. Sympathy seems to have been 
very markedly on the side of the mission, 
though noisy and inebriated interrupters 
have been present. The work suffers to 
some extent because the Van has to be re- 
moved to shelter each night; so that its 
day value is lost. Of sites in the ordinary 
sense there are few, and the meetings have 
to be held at street corners and the like 
During this week the Van has been at 
Leyton and Ilford; Rev. J. T. Davis, of 
Chatham was due at Barking on the 
22nd, and the site is secured for Hack- 
ney from Monday toWednesday, where Rev. 
H. Rawlings will conduct the meetings. 
On the 29th Stepney will be visited, Mr. 
KE. Capleton being the missioner. For 
exact information as to the whereabouts 


ofthe Van at any date during the next 
fortnight application should be made to | 
Essex Hall. 
No. 4 Van has had five meetings at 
Hanley and Tunstall, with the following 
attendances :—1,000, 850, 150 (rain), 550, 
500, It is now at Crewe, where large 
meetings are being conducted by Rev. 
W. A. Weatherall, of Crumlin. Wins- 
ford, Northwich, and Knutsford are to be 
visited, with Revs. W. T. Bushrod, of 
Chorley, and J. M. Whiteman, of Burn- 
ley, as missioners during the fortnight. 
The following extracts from the Report of 
Rev. W. L. Schroeder, of Sale,will be read 
with interest and helpfulness. Remarking 
upon the suggestions as to the devotional 
parts of the service, he doubts whether 
these are appreciated or required by a 
miscellaneous audience. “A devotional 
service demands a united congregation ; 
the Van Mission requires a diversified 
congregation.’’ (This. ‘‘impression,’’ it 
will be noted, is very different from that 
of other friends, who consider that moze 
attention should be given to the musical 
arrangements. On the other hand, in 
Scotland it has been found advisable to 
hold ‘‘a meeting’ on the week nights 
without any music.) In reference to the 
subject-matter presented in the address, 
Mr. Schroeder says : ‘“‘ Non- Unitarians wish 
to know wherein we differ from others. 
Our affirmative position is rarely ques- 
tioned. The audience demand a consider- 
ation of the implied denials. This indi- 
cates the imperative need of our men 
being acquainted with the orthodox 
position, end the arguments substantiating 
it. We may ourselves be superior to teats, 
but the attitude is fatal with an au- 
dience that belveves in them. tis our dis- 
tinctive differences the people want to know. 
The merely moral or spiritual appeal 
does not help them to understand the 
why and wherefore of our separation from 
the religious world. Granted the adequate 
setting out of a distinctive faith, all 
depends upon the temper in which itis 
presented ; then it is that the devotional 
or the God-saturated personality tells. 
The people will listen to men with a 
message, and the more I know of the Van 
work, the more I feel that it needs a 
special order of preacher.”’ 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 

ees 


Fiage.—The Rev. W. Birks was the preacher 
at the anniversary services Jast Sunday. There 
were gocd congregations, including many old 
friends, who were pleased to welcome a son of 
a former minister at Flagg. 

Great Hucklow.— Anniversary services 
wero held here on Sunday last, when. the little 
chapel’ was crowded to its utmost extremity. 
The Rov. R. 8. Redfern was the preacher. 

London: Kentish Town.—The morning - 
services at the Free Christian Church. which — 
bave been discontinued during this month, will 
be res1med in September. The minister (the 
Rey. F. Hankinson) will conduct the services on 
the first Sunday, but during his visit to 
America for the Boston Conference the services 
will be conducted by Mr. W. G. Chancellor, Mr. 
Armytage Bakewell, Mr. E. Wilkes Smith, and 
Dr. Lawson Dodd 
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Tur Liverpool Congregationalists are 
about to enter on a forward movement. 
It is proposed to raise a fund of £10,000 
for the improvement of the churches and 
missions already in existence, and the 
purchase of new sites. In appealing for 
this large sum of money the Liverpool 
Congregational Magazine says: ‘‘ What we 
need is that grand old motive power known 
as enthusiasm. There is hope that as our 
people muse over the facts the fire will 


kindle. Let them think of the expanding 


city, of the growing population, of the re- 
sponsibility of ministering to the people’s 
religious needs, of the sacrifices of our 
fathers for us, and of our duty to those 
about us, and to those who will follow us. 
It is a joyous privilege to be in at founda- 
tion work, to be at anything which means 
human uplifting. This is Christ’s work. 
Christ’s people, we believe, will rally to the 
standard, and a great heartening shall be 
known throughout the churches of this 
district.”’ 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requesicd that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

Sr 
SUNDAY, August 25. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Anruur 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. Gzorez Warp. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. 
Closed for repairs. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucksr, M.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road. Services suspended during August. 
Re-open September 1, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
jl and 7, Rey. Rowitanp Hm. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate. No 
service during alterations. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane. 
Closed for cleaning. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
Closed for cleaning. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. Pattemon Moose. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian @hureh, 11, 
Mr. HARLES READ; 7, Rey. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR, 

Ulford, Assembly Rooms, 
E. B, ATHAWES. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-streot, 11 and 7, 

ev. EB. SAvELL Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 7, Rev. F. 
HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quox-road, 11 and 7, Rey. Cuanias 
Ropzr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Uniterian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. R. Lorp. 

Little Portland-streot Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Rawiines, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN CooPEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
§. Burrows. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxms JoNEs. 


Broadway, 7, Mr. 


Wholesome Confectionery” 
—Lancer. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various sizes. 


Manufactory: London, w.c. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey..frLix Taytor. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W.-R. 
MarsuHati; 7, Mr. Epwarp CarLeron. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. EDGAR 
Nox; 6.30, Dr. J. Srengon Hooxer. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Mr. H. B. Lawrorp, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall. Closed until 

September 15, 
Wood Groen, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MumMgry. 


+> 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-streot Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDoweE tt. 

Buacsroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropsert MoGzEr. 

Biacgroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bovurnnemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Bareuron, Christ Church, New-road, North street, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrrestLEy Primz. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Georar STREET, 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars. Closed 
until September 15. 

CrEsTER, Matthow Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxuy Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-stroot, near Markot-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frepzric ALLEN. 

HARROGATE, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
6.30, Rev. W. Mztior, “The Mastership 
of Jesus.’? 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GArpNER Preston. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. W. Carter. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Orrwa&Lu 
Burns, 

Lxicrstnr, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. A. Voysry. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnust Parry. 

LiverrooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CuarLtes CrapDoog. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church. Closed for re- 
decoration. Re opens Sunday, October 20. 

LivgrPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpstonge Unitarian Church, Karl-street, 11 and 

=> > 6.30,Rev..G.:W.: Kent. 

Neswrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 
P. Barrow, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. James Burton, M.A. 

PortsmMouts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. J. A. BRinkwortH, 

ScoaRBorovuGH, Westborough, 10.45 end 6.30, 
Rev. GrErTRUD von PeztTzoup, M.A, 
Anniversary Services. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

SuEerrirtp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
James O. STREET, 

SrmmovutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wiiitram AGAR. 

SOUTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Rev. F. T. Rrzp. 

SourTHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Unlon-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. BE. O’Connor, B.D. 
TounseEipes WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road. Closed during August. 

West Kimey, Tynwald Hail, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawkers. 

WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rey. 
Dovuaias WaLMsLeEy, B.A. 


11.30, Rev. E. 


> 


IRELAND. 
Dusit, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
tert 
WALES. 


ABERYSTWITd, New Street Meeting House, 
11 and 6.30, Joun Davies. 
ew 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
4 Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMspkEN Baumroxrs. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departmente 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premiam re: 

uired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ULLY QUALIFIED, experienced 

GOVERNESS to Junior or Advanced 

Pupils in or near Manchester.—. H. Smitu, 
44, Victoria-road, Victoria-park, Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Highgate, N—RESIDENT MISTRESS 
WANTED in September, for Form III. 
English subjects and arithmetic.— Apply, 
stating qualifications, age, advanced or special 
subjects offered, to Miss TaLpor. 


A UNITARIAN Minister’s daughter 

requires the services of a GIRL. 
about 14, to make herself generally useful 
about the house in return for a good home 
andasmall salary. Must be well recommended. 
—C., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C.  _ 


OUNG LADY, trained L.L.S.A., 

desires post as CHILDREN’S NURSE 

in Unitarian family—14, Mellor-road, Prenton 
Birkenhead. 


SEFUL COMPANION HOUSE- 

_ KEEPER to elderly an er gentleman 
requiling someone to generally superintend 
and assist in their home. Lady, with good 
referonces, desires re-engagement.—F. F., 
Thompson Library, Prospect Place, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. , 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Y ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DiREctTors. 

Chairman—Sir BH. W. Lawrencz, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law 
F, H, A, Harpcastus, RENCE. 

F.8.1. Miss Ormz. 

StePpsEen SEAWARD TAYLER, 
A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED art 8 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house, 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 
UY ALL YOUR LINENWARE, 


Costume, Blouse, &c., Materials, your 
Trish Homespun, from HurrTon’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland, and save many profits. Wurroy’s 
have “repeat-order” cnstomers all over the 
Empire. Samples. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—From this 
date, Rev. Silas Farrington to The Croft, 
Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 


BIRTH, 
JUNES.—On August 12, at the Grove, Nantwich, 
to Mr, and Mrs. H. L. Jones, a son. 


SILVER WEDDING. 
Witp—Murray.—On August 23, 1882, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Balsall Heatb, Birmingham, 
by the Rev. J. Hatton Jones, John Wild, 
Chemist, Manchester, to Agnes Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the late Gilbert Murray, of 
Birmingham, and formerly of New Galloway, 


Scotland. 
DEATH. 


STARLING.—On August 14, at 5, Cedar-road, 
Norwich, Sarah Starling, aged 83 years. 
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“©¢PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the last journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Twopence Weekly, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of ‘PUBLIC OPINION” is to provide a weekly review of 
current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make for 


Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress. 


It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening 
in the different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass 


something of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many 


phases of life. 


This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since ‘‘ PUBLIC 


OPINION ” was started in 1860. 
sistently carried out its policy. 


In tho forty-seven years since then it has con- 


The need for a paper like ‘‘ PUBLIC OPINION ” increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch 
with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read the many 
papers which would give him the needed facts. “* PUBLIC OPINION ” seeks to do 
this for him, and to present just that précis of life and thought which will enable 
him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 

“PUBLIC OPINION ” (published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 
can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place abroad 


for 13s. per annum, 


Orders should be addressed to :— 


‘‘PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“‘] know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly ‘PUBLIC 


OPINION,’’’ said the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ May 15, 1907. 


‘*We know of at least one who has misread it,’’ added ‘‘ Punch,’’ 


May 29, 1907. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenate 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, [lustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Poooox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Oran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clase 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 


able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 


billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SIpNEY P. PoTTER. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished, Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terracer 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY ROAD, SouTUPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffeld Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the reflnements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Hiligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food. & 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
September and October.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 


ALCOMBE, SOUTH DEVON.—To 
be Let, furnished, for September, 
“Tourelle,” high airy situation and fine views 
of sea and coast. Five bedrooms (10 beds), 
bathroom, &c. Five guineas a week.—Apply, 
Mrs. B. Dowson, at above address. 
ANDSWORTH, 3, Durnston- 
avenue, Revelstoke-road, Wimbledon 
Park—APARTMENTS (Yurnished or Un- 
furnished, Nice outlook,—L. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Royal Octavo, Cloth. 1s. 6d., post free. 
SECOND THOUSAND OF 


“THE BIBLE FOR THE 


PRACTICAL MAN.” 


Also the SECOND THOUSAND of 


“The Probable Facts itn the Public 


Life of Jesus cf Nazareth.” 
WITH NOTES. Price 4d., post free. 
May be had of 


HENDERSON'S, 16, Paternoster Row, London, or of 


the Compiler, FRANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS, 
177, Church Street, Whitby, 


“MVHE UNIT Y.’’— Magazine for 
Adopted by 
Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, isd.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 


Unitarian Propaganda. 
churches with or without local page. 


per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 


age.—Address to EpiToR, The Parsonage, 


ottram, Manchester, 


Greengages.—Fine Greengages, 24 lbs. 6/- ; 
12 lbs. 3/6, Wictoria Plums, 24 lbs. 5/6; 
12 lbs. 3/-- Damsons, genuine, 24 lbs. 5/6 ; 
12 lbs. 3/- Apples, Cooking, 2d. per lb. ; 
Dessert, 3d. Carefully packed & carriage paid 
to any station in England & Wales.—FRANK 
Roscok, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


| KINGSLEY HOTEL § 
(TEMPERANCE), Fe 
; HART $1., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. : 


Near the British Museum, 


si This well - appointed and commodious Hotel B 
ey has passenger Lift; Electric Light in all Rooms ; §% 

Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, Be 
rawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard & 
7 Rooms : All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for & 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
@4 and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. 
Ra Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. : 
“Bookcraft,”’ London. 
Pre cate 1 a ee 


i“ 


& Telegraphic Address 


AUGUST 24, 1907. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 
SSeS 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hieuaate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Tatzot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministera. Apply to the HEAD MIsTREE§s. 

Next Term September 21. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


: Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence. Modern methods, Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17, 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PrincipaL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, ‘The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge 
without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 


Principal : 
Rev, J. Estiin CARPENTER, M.A., D,Litt., D.D. 


For particulars as to LECTURES and 
BURSARIES for STUDENTS for the Ministry 
apply to the Principat, or to one of the under- 
signed :— 

A. H. Worruineton, B.A., 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester ; 
Rey. Henry Gow, B.A,, 
8, John-street, 
Hampstead 
London, N.W. 


Cerms for Revertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— y 8 


Per PaGE .. cA sen 62200. 
HALrF-PaGE ... x a 33080 
PreR COLUMN... “co ses OREO. 
IncH IN CoLUMN 0:23 26 


Special Terms for a Sorice. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum eharge, 1/6. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THe INQUIRER fo 


be made to EH, KENNEDY, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, 
Loudon, W.C, The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements 
ST RST I EE ED, 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by h. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essox- 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -street. W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, August 24, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE special attention of all friends 
of the Van Mission is called to the letter 
from the Rev. T. P. Spedding in another 
column. 


Tue Rev. R. W. Boynton, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, who, since attending our anni- 
versary meetings in Whit-week, has been 
for some time on the Continent, is to preach 
at Lewisham to-morrow (Sunday), and sails 
for home next Saturday by the Leyland 
s.s. Bohemian. Dr. G. C. Cressey arrived 
in London this week, and is to preach at 
Effra-road, Brixton, during September 
and October. 

PARLIAMENT was prorogued on Wed- 
nesday after a session which, in spite 
of disappointments, has been unusually 
productive of useful legislation. In the 
eleventh hour a grievance of long stand- 
ing, as was said in the King’s Speech, 
has been removed by the passing of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bull, and 
while the Bishops, of course, have a per- 
fect right to their own. view of canon 
law, it is certain that many earnest and 
wholesome-minded Churchmen will not 
thank them for their persistent clinging 
to ecclesiastical tradition. The Small 
Holdings and Allotments Bill was also 
allowed to pass, and the Qualification of 
Women Bills, both for England and Scot- 
land, by which the disability as to 
sitting on Borough and County Councils is 
removed, and a borough, if it will, may 
now have a woman as Mayor. The 
Patents, the Criminal Appeal, the Factory 
and Workshops, and the Companies Bills, 


which have all received the Royal Assent, 
are also noted as of special importance. 
The King’s Speech dwelt with satisfaction 
on the granting of full self-government to 
the people of the Orange River Colony, 
and expressed the hope that The Hague 
Conference might result in agreements 
which would tend to mitigate the evils of 
war and secure the peace of the world. 


Sratistics, if carefully compiled, are 
the surest foundation on which to work 
in social reform, and an _ investigation 
recently undertaken as to the physical 
condition of children attending the primary 
and higher grade schools of Glasgow 
discloses facts about the influence of 
overcrowding on the physique of children 
which must not be ignored. Returns were 
made by the teachers of the height and 
weight of 72,857 children attending these 
schools, and of their housing and the en- 
vironment of their homes. The poorer the 
district, the smaller and lighter were the 
children. Where the family resided in 
one room the average height of boys was 
found to be 46-6 inches; of girls, 46-3 
inches, and the weight 52:6 lbs. and 51-5 
Ibs. respectively. Height and weight 
were greater of those from two-roomed 
dwellings, greater still from three rooms, 
and from four rooms the average for 
boys was 51:3 inches in height and 64:3 
Ibs. weight, for girls 51-6 inches and 65-5 
Ibs. Children of all ages from 5 to 18 years 
were included. The difference, therefore, 
between those who had more adequate, 
though not perfectly satisfactory, housing 
and those in the most crowded houses was 
11-7 Ibs. and 4-7 inches in boys, and even 
more in girls, who weighed 14 lbs. heavier 
and were 5:3 inches taller on the average. 
The figures show gradual improvement 
with improved accommodation. This one 
would naturally expect, though the extent of 
the difference might not have been antici- 
pated ; but it is well to have so clear and 
reliable evidence from so extensive an in- 
vestigation. Clearly the problem of good 
housing and the creation of healthy sur- 
roundings for town dwellers is of the very 
first importance for the maintenance and 
improvement of the national physique. 

Tue International Socialist and Labour 
Congress recently held in the great Fest- 
halle of Stuttgart was attended by nearly 
1,000 delegates. It opened with the 
singing of Luther’s great hymn, ‘‘ Ein’ feste 
Burg,’’ and though its proceedings have 
not been without certain scenes, whose 
importance has been largely exaggerated 
by the press, it was altogether an inspiring 
occasion for those who attended it. A 
new organisation has been set on foot which 


will tend to keep the international aspect of 
the social movement before the Labour 
parties of the different countries. This 
will consist of the several national secre- 
taries who will meet annually, and will also, 
we understand, issue a sort of quarterly re- 
port on progress made and work done 
throughout Europe. 


THE Swiss constitutional instruments of 
initiative and referendum appear to be 
gaining favour in America. It may well be 
that, in distrust of political bodies and 
persons, the people feel a desire to grapple 
with their own problems in a more direct 
manner. Texas, Nevada, and Utah appear 
to have the referendum; Oregon and 
Montana the initiative also. New Jersey 
has just established both in its cities, 
boroughs, villages, and towns. Other 
States are in process of adopting popular 
direct legislative powers. 

THE Co-operative News of last week 
has collected some useful railway statistics. 
It calculates that the profits of the twelve 
principal English companies amounted to. 
14 millions for the six months ending at 
Midsummer. Nine millions of this sum 
was divided among the preference share- 
holders, leaving five for ordinary dividends. 
This should be remembered when the 
companies are declaring their total ina- 
ability to improve the conditions of their 
underpaid servants who are employed for 
long hours. 

REMARKABLE figures were quoted at 
the opening of the Co-operative Productive 
Exhibition in the Crystal Palace last week, 
to indicate the progress of co-operative 
industry. The value of the goods pro- 
duced last year by the productive societies 
amounted to 84 millions sterling, with a 
capital of 9 millions. Some idea of the 
growth of distributive co-operation in 
England may be gathered from the follow- 
ing figures. On December 31, 1904, the 
number of members was 2,320,116; share 
capital, £29,337,392; and loan capital, 
£14,255,546. The sales for the year were 
£96,263,328, with a net profit of £9,791,746. 
In 1862 the amount of sales was only 
£2,333,523. 


Some of the lectures given at the Pen- 
maenmaur Summer School are being re- 
peated at Letchworth, where Rev. J. 
Bruce Wallace is presiding over a gathering 
of the Alpha Union. The meetings are 
held in ‘‘ the Cloisters,’’ a building spe- 
cially designed for a healthy, open-air, 
communal life and dedicated to the prinei- 
ple of unity. Although still incomplete, 
the Cloisters is already, as Miss Lawrence 
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intends it should always remain, a place 
of large suggestions, fruitful for a better 
order of living.and thinking, and many of 
the addresses delivered among its columns 
during the last few days have contributed 
to that end. Among the most suggestive 
of these has been a course on ‘* Religious 
Meditation,”’ tracing its origins and history 
through the ages, by Mr. W. Loftus Hare. 

Anoruer Garden City institution which 
offers its suggestion to other places is the 
unique adult school held in the Howard Hall 
every Sunday morning at nine, We say 
unique because its members are nearly all 
thoughtful educated men and women, 
who meet together to confer upon those 
religious and ethical problems which seem 
most vital to them. The attendance is 
large, the atmosphere wholesome and stimu- 
lating, the utterances frank and sincere. 
Members are warned against the habits 
pf the debating society, and are urged to 
contribute only that which they feel to be 
of real value. In such a meeting, while 
large responsibility rests on every member, 
much must of course depend upon the 
chairman; and Letchworth is fortunate in 
this respect. The meetings open with a 
reading from some sacred book, ancient or 
modern, of inspired scripture. We under- 
stand that Monsieur Paul Sabatier has 
recently inaugurated a similar intellectual 
co-operative society at Assisi, in spite of 
clerical opposition. 


Tue Spectator in a memorial article on 
Joachim spoke last week with true appre- 
ciation of his greatness, and of the debt 
we in this country owed to him :—‘‘ Many 
musicians have been admired and idolised, 
but none have been so reverenced as 
Joseph Joachim. Honours were heaped 
upon him, but they never exceeded his 
deserts, and there was that in the man 
himself which happily kept vulgar flattery 
aloof. He was never called upon to wade 
through roses to the platform, or mobbed 
by fashionable maenads- in St. James’s 
Hall. His native dignity and simplicity 
rendered such adulation impossible. 

‘* The debt that the British public alone 
owe to Joachim as an educator of musical 
taste, as an elevating influence in art, is 
incalculable. The fame of the mere execu- 
tant is, as a rule, short-lived; but the 
greatest music of the king of instruments 
will always remain inseparably associated 
in the minds of those who heard him with 
the tones of Joachim’s violin and the sight 
of his noble presence—the very incarnation 
of strength, dignity, and simplicity. As a 
teacher no less than a player his influence 
was world-wide. He did not found a 
school, but he carried on and developed 
the best traditions of the great Franco- 
Italian school which originated with Corelli. 
The long list of his famous pupils is in itself 
a singular testimony to his greatness, while 
his modesty, his disinclination to thrust 
himself forward or claim a predominant 
position, could not be better illustrated 
than by the fact that, alone amongst 
violinists of the first rank, he devoted him- 
self in the plenitude of his powers to 
quartet-playing, and as years passed on 
spent more and more time in this less 
remunerative and more self-effacing branch 
of his high calling. Few men of his emi- 
nence in art have inspired deeper affection 


than Joachim.’’ Miss Edith Sichel’s 
article in the Nation also has some happy 
touches, spoilt, however, in places by an 
unwelcome exaggeration, as when she 
pictures Joachim about to play: ‘‘ The 
mighty bow is upraised, the Olympian 
fiddle poised, &c.’’ But the rest is better. 


‘‘OLtp Home Week’’ was duly cele- 
brated in Boston, Mass., in the first week in 
August. Dr. Edward Everett Hale pre- 
sided at a great meeting in Symphony Hall, 
and on Sunday, August 4, preached, as he 
himself records in the article reprinted in 
another column, at the re-opening service 
of the Old South Meeting-house in Wash- 
ington-street. To the celebration of Old 
Home Week Mrs. Julia Ward Howe con- 
tributed a poem, of which these are four of 
the verses. 

“* Rome, on her hills of vantage throned, 
Gave to the world her strenuous rule, 
Isles of the sea her empire owned, 
The nations studied at her school. 
* * * * 
‘* Our city is as nobly set, 
Stately her hills, albeit but three, 
Glorious above her parapet 
Floats the dear Flag of Liberty. 
Se eee ay 
‘* Now, welcome young and welcome old ! 
Salute with joy each sacred bound ! 

The cradle of your race behold ! 

Let the ancestral anthems sound ! 


‘* And let our Boston, from her heights, 
Match with her hills the virtues three, 
And crown them, as with beacons bright, 
With Faith and Hope and Charity.’’ 
Tue Rev. C. W. Wendte has sent to 
Essex Hall a fresh list of boarding and 
lodging houses in the neighbourhood of 
the Unitarian Buildings, Boston. He 
adds, however, that he will have a still 
larger and better list at headquarters, 
which friends might consult on their 
arrival in Boston. 


Mr. R. Newe ., of Framlingham, the 
Suffolk Village Missionary at Bedfield, 
writes to suggest that our London Domestic 
Missions might do a good work for destitute 
and orphan children by committing them 
to the care of village homes, where they 
could have the advantage of the Sunday 
School and the ministers’ oversight, as at 
Bedfield, or similarly to cottage homes 
in other country places, where minister and 
congregation would gladly welcome such 
an extension of their work, and such a 
fruitful method of co-operating with the 
Domestic Mission work in our great cities. 
It is a method not only more economical 
than that of the great orphanage, but also 
more natural, and therefore better for the 
the children. 

A capital photograph of ‘‘ The Uni- 
tarian Van on Tour,’’ issued by the 
Wholesale News Co., of Glasgow, in their 
Record Photographic Series of post-cards 
is adverstised in another column. It is 
the Scottish Van here represented, with the 
Rev. EH. T. Russell and his helpers on the 
platform, and the bill displayed below: 
““To-night: Unitarian Christianity Ex- 
plained.’’ This post-card should have 
a large sale among friends of the Van 
Mission. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


Sir,—It would greatly facilitate the 
work of the Mission if friends who are 
willing to subscribe to the fund would 
kindly communicate with me during the 
next few days. I shall be away for some __ 
time after September 10, and it is desirable _ 
that our work should be advanced as far as 
possible by that date. 

It is generally understood, of course, that 
the cost of the vans has been very gener- 
ously provided, and that splendid con- 
tributions to the working cost of some of 
them have been made. But this does not 
apply all round, and there are heavy 
charges to meet in addition to the general __ 
work of organisation. A great extension 3 
of the work has been made possible by the 
action of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in undertaking the responsi- 
bility for the Mission; but it would be 
a thousand pities if that extension should 
involve any tax upon the general funds of 
the Association. It seems to me, how- 
ever, to be very likely that the guarantee of 
the Association, coupled with the generous 
gifts referred to, may have created the 
impression that no further funds were re- 
quired, and may account for the fact that 
while congratulations have poured in upon 
us they have been accompanied by scarcely 
any donations. This must surely be the 
result of some misapprehension, and I trust 
this note may help to remove it. The mul- 
titudes of our sympathisers will ‘surely 
desire and determine that the Mission shall 
pay its own way. It is new work, and 
ought not, therefore, to touch old funds. 

There is another matter deserving of 
notice. The public largely regard vans 
simply as so many means of making money. 
‘*Oh, there'll be a collection soon,’’ or 
words to that effect, are not uncommon ; 
and I believe it has conduced to the respect 
for our Mission and the success of our work 
when people have realised that we were 
not ‘‘on the make.’’ You haven’t much 
chance for your message if people regard 
it merely as preparatory to the collection. 
There are occasions when some friend passes 
the box round for us, and times when atten- 
tion is drawn to its position on the van, but 
this is never done without some word of 
explanation as to how the Mission has been 
made possible, &c. There are some mis- 
sioners, however, wha make no reference : 
to the fact that offerings are acceptable. a: 

The result is satisfactory from one point 
of view, but it renders the need of assistance 
all the greater from our own friends who 
desire that the Mission shall be a mis- 
sionary rather than a money-making 
agency. 

The Mission, so far, has been far more suc- 
cessful than its friends anticipated. Over 
80,000 persons have been present at the — 
meetings, and in many places the local con- 
gregations have felt the benefit of the 
work. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the trea- 
surer of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., or to “aa 

Tuos. P. Speppine, Missionary Agent 


Buckingham-road, Heaton Chapel, 
near Manchester, 
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THE LIFE OF GOD IN THE SOUL OF 
MAN.* 


By THE Rey. WriuiiAM OC. GANNETT. 


Every day we live we face a world of 
need and tragedy. Think what is going on 
this moment in those Eastern Seas! 
Every day our sympathies should lead 
us towards that world to serve it; no day 
escapes without its hand-lift to some little 
one; no hour without its heart-lift to 
some brother lacking cheer. In this 
earth-home, where some of us have so 
much and some have less than little, these 
are but human rules. It is not because 
we forget, but rather because it is impos- 
sible to forget, these things, and because we 
fain would fit ourselves to do a helper’s 
part in such a world, that it is well now 
and then to turn aside from all that faces 
us without, and watch the Life of God as 
it goes on within the Soul. We meet in 
times of strain and tumult near at hand, 
man standing angrily against his brother- 
man; let us claim one hour apart from 
tumult for thoughts of that in which alone 
the causes of men’s anger will eventually 
die out. We meet to open a Congress of 
Religion ; let us turn inward to the renew- 
ing source of all religiousness. We meet to 
dedicate a church, a church beautiful in its 
simplicities of structure and its adapta- 
tions to the purpose that has called it into 
being, a church pledged by its very name 
and by the hopes and aims of its founders 
to throb with great activities of helpful- 
the more need—none feel this so 
deeply as the builders—the more need to 
keep clear access to the secret places of 
the Most High in our souls, from whom 
all such activities proceed and _ prosper. 
For this hour, then, we will try to realise 
together the life of the Unseen God within 
the Unseen Soul of Man. 

A thought about the Life of God in the 


. Body of Man may lead as through a gate- 


way to the inner sanctuary. What is the 
main fact about this Body of ours? This, 
that each least thing it does, Nature is 
doing with it, and that her part is the 
greater part of the deed. [raise my hand ; 
sun-force that generates the food that 
generates my muscle-force does vastly 
more than “‘I’’ in that hand-raising. I 
speak a word: Nature supplies the air, 
vibrations, throat, and has vastly more 
than ‘‘I’’ to do with that sound-making. 
We take a step: sun-force again, and 
gravitation contribute more than ‘‘ we ”’ 
to our push forward into space. Every 
ac* that, as I say, is done by ‘‘ me”’ is 
really done by the Company, the Infinite 
and the Finite together; and the Silent 
Partner, the great Power-not-ourselves, 
is the one whose grand co-operation 
enables man, the noisy mite of a partner, 
to effect the deed he calls his own. Now 
as with the deeds of the body, so is it 
with the deeds of the Soul. In the case 
of Body, we are apt to call the Silent 
Partner ‘‘ Nature’’; thinking of Soul 
are more apt to call it ‘‘ God.’ But 
the two are very One. 

We need no careful definition of the 
Soul, or God, to realise them. To-day 
at least let us assume the Two-in-One : 
the Soul, a living, finite unit—thinking, 
loving, willing, choosing, responsible in 


_ *A sermon preached at the dedication of the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, May 28, 1905. 


part, endowed with power to grow—but 
conditioned always, environed everywhere, 
permeated through and through by God, 
the Universal Life from which it is in- 
separate. For illustrations of this Life 
of God within the Soul,-we will not watch 
great personalities, nor even great crises 
of our own experience. The force that 


makes the beauty of the summer reveals. 


itself, indeed, in terrors of the cyclone 
and in the majestic loveliness of June, 
but best and most reveals itself in the 
slow, tender transfiguration which quietly 


greens the grassblades in a thousand 


valleys and lures to bud and. blossom all 
the forests. Even so we best see and feel 
the Life of God within the Soul in common 
happenings, every-day experiences. And 
I will name three of these common happen- 
ings. 

(i) The first one shall be Love. A very 
common happening, if we count all forms 
of love—the love of child to mother and 
of mother to the child; the love of brother 
and sister; the love of the two whose very 
name is ‘‘lovers’’; and of the older 
twos for whom that name of lovers wins 
ever deepening meaning as the years of 
blending life go on; and then the love 
that spreads itself in widening circles of 
the neighbour, and in deepening currents 
of sympathy and service, until those in 
the world who most need love get love 
from us. Love, in all its varieties, a 
mystic joy. Love, the most expansive, 
most transfiguring, force in Soul-growth. 
Love that, in its every form, is the un- 
selfing force, and therefore—mark the 
miracle—the most self-making — force. 
Love, that. individualises the Soul by 
universalising it. I repeat, for there 1s 
no time to open far this wondrous thought 
—Love, the most unselfing, and therefore 
the most self-making force. In that we 
feel the universal Heart-Throb, the Life 
of God in which our Soul-lfe lives and 
moves and has its being. 

(2) The second common illustration 
of that Life shall be the Human Conscience 
—and, first, the transparently acting Con- 
science of a little child. Can anything 
seem nearer to a moral trifle more like a 
spiritual snow-flake, as it were, than 
that ?. Think of the downy-headed cub 
that is laid in the mother’s thankful 
bosom at its birth, inchoate, irresponsive 
—meaning what? Meaning ‘‘Soul’’ ? 


Can Soul-life be hidden there? If so, 
how is it made manifest ? And if sig- 
nified indeed to mother-sense, whence 


and when did the atom-soul arrive to be 
inmate of this helpless nine-pound body ? 
Three swift years pass, five years, and lo! 
that child has become a miracle of mani- 
fested meaning; a being visibly compact 
of budding instincts; all tendrils, all 
response! And what is that red spot on 
its cheek? It is something other than 
the glow of health, for it was not there a 
moment since. That flushing spot is 
sign that the Father-God is about his 
sparrow-work. ‘‘ Not a sparrow falleth 
from its nest without the Father,’’ you 
know; and that little soul has fallen 
from its nest in the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. Our little boy has done 
wrong—been ‘‘ naughty ’’ as we tell him, 
and that red spot shows he knows it, too. 
Quite possibly it already comes more 
quickly on the child’s cheek than on the 


parent’s. Now we have certainly taught 
our child something about right things 
and wrong—but did we teach it the 
power to blush at its wrongs? We say 
to it, ‘‘ You ought’’: but who taught 
it to understand that word? The Living 
God! The Living God has been before 
us—yea, before its birth was spending 
time to weave within the fibres of its 
structure the meaning of the august 
** Ought’?! And if your child, besides 
being sensitive, is also happy in its parent- 
age, your home is going to know for a 
few years the most beautiful spectacle 
on earth—a soul not merely lived in, but 
transparently lived in by the Power. that 
makes Christs ready for their cross! Your 
child, as truly as Mary’s child in Nazareth. 
Your little Transcendentalist may pre- 
sently be teaching you more about right 
and wrong than you feel able to teach him. 
The real saint in the house, the holy one— 
that is, the one most responsive to the 
Ought so far as yet revealed to it—is often 
the little maid, or even the little boy, from 
five to twelve years old. Professor Stanley 
Hall is right, I doubt not, with his register 
of the successive stages of child-develop- 
ment, and the new moralities that dawn 
with adolescence, and so on; but Jesus, 
too, was right, and many an awed and 
grateful parent feels that he understands 
just what Jesus meant, ‘‘ Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’’ ‘‘ Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,’’ we parents echo 
to each other. 

Now for our adult enlargement and 
elaboration of the red-spot experience. 
It is Sin, as we grown-up children have 
learned to know it well. Sin—the full 
six-act drama of it. A dramaso common 
that everyone is Shakespeare for it. In 
every act of that inward drama I mark 
the presence of the Other Actor on the 
stage: the Other Actor, for there are 
never more than two upon the stage of 
Sin—one’s Self and God. The person 
whom we wrong, by our deed, and the 
world that sees the wrong, are only lookers- 
on at the real inward tragedy. A six- 
act drama. The first Act, the prelude 
of the drama, is the silent entrance of 
Ideals, God-sent, and cur recognition of 
them as ‘‘Ideals.’” The second Act— 
this is a home or street or business scene— 
is the sudden challenge of the Ideal to 
us, the sudden hearing of the Inward 
Voice, God’s ‘* Ought ’’—followed by 
refusal. on our part to obey it. That 
refusal is our fall—the ‘* Fall of Man ’’ ; 
it is the conscious, free-will choice of a 
lower instead of a higher course, the two 
courses being recognised by us as lower 
and as higher. That is what ‘‘Sin”’ 
means—the conscious, free-will choice 
of a lower in place of a higher course, 
both being possible, and the two being 
recognised by us as higher and lower. 
But is God’s Life in that fall, as well as 
in the voice of Ought? we ask. Yes, 
because that power to choose, that power 
to fall instead of rise, either being possible, 
is the very power that makes man Man 
and child of God. We call it Moral 
Freedom, or the Power to Will. Without 
that power to sin we are but brute, or, 
lower yet, machine. What next? Act 
third, the ache of Shame, the inward 
pain of Shame, worse than the swineries of 
outward consequence: Shame, which is 
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the brand of God upon us, marking us 
as his—that is what a brand is for, you 
know—marking us as his, although we 
make our bed in Hell. Shame is God 
grasping us, God holding on to us, when 
we have chosen fall. Shame is the Christ 
of God descending into our personal Hell 
to save us and uplift. To feel lessening 
Shame in wrong marks greatening danger. 
And then comes what? The fourth and 
slowest, longest Act of all—the hard, 
disciplining journey of Repentance, the 
journey which is wrestle all the way, the 
conscious journey back to God. Next 
what? Then, Act the fifth, the peace 
of the completed self-surrender; the 
peace of the full resolve, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done—by me.’’ We call that strange 
peace, the sense of God’s “‘ forgiveness ”’ ; 
whatever called, it is the eternal Law 
of Welcome for every penitent arriving 
at the homestead gate. And then what ? 
Then the final Act, most wonderful of all, 
the result we dare not think result until 
years have tested it as real, and then can 
only name with bated breath and humblest 
gratitude—then, an actual cubit added 
to the stature of our Soul through that 


experience of conquered sin! It is more 
than ‘‘ redemption.’? We recognise what 
Browning’s potent  half-line means— 


‘¢ Sins that saint, when shriven!’’ When 
shriven, mind you; never until then. Nor 
then, indeed, to a man’s own humbled 
consciousness; to him the word is 
**saved.’’? Yet even he at last knows 
well that he has grown, is nearer to the 
angel than he was before his fall. For 
comfort’s sake and cheer’s, to Browning’s 
word join Tennyson’s, the close of ‘* Launce- 
lot and Guinevere ”’ : 

‘¢ Then groaned Sir Launcelot in remorse- 

ful pain, 

' Not knowing he should die a holy man.’’ 

Sin, then, the full six-act drama of it— 
the Ideal, the Fall, the Shame, Return, 
Forgiveness, the Cubit Added—is it not, 
_ throughout, an experience full to the brim 
of the Life of God in ours? The story of 
Jesus’ victory over temptation is a page 
from our spirit’s diary, too; but Jesus’ 
story of the Prodigal, his fall, the coming 
to himself, return, confession, welcome— 
the story of a conquered sin—as certainly 
your experience and mine are the real that 
there is parabled. 

(3) And this very power in the Soul to 
grow, to add cubits to its statue, shall 
be our third illustration of the Great Life 
that worketh in us, making the man-child 
glorious. The power belongs to all of us 
in virtue of the power to lose the cubit, if 
we will by sin. Ability to fall implies 
ability to rise. Temptation’s other name 
is always ‘‘ Invitation to go higher.’’ 
** Lead us into temptation!’’ we might 
rather pray, if it were not so sure to come 
without the prayer. Two ways to grow, 
then; one slow—the method of Sin con- 
quered, the way of Redemption, just 
described ;_ the other swift—the method of 
temptation utilised, the way of the Realised 
Ideal. . Swiftly, or slowly, shall I grow ? 
By Jesus’ way of growth or by the Prodi- 
gal’s? The answer lies with me. Ever 
a new ideal rises in the Soul, as an old 
ideal is organised into character, and still 
further into instinct. Ever something 
in"us sings, ‘‘ I am what I am, but I am 
not what I will be!’’ Endless, tireless 
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the climb of aspiration, because the Ideal, 
the Ought, God’s Perfect, is unexhausted, 
inexhaustible; like space, horizoned 
always, but horizoned only, by unseen 
reaches of itself. Mystic this Ideal in 
origin and nature; but the way to realise 
it—and that is all we really need to know 
—is very simple, though sometimes very 
hard. The one way to realise the Ideal is 
loyalty to the seen Right of the moment. 
‘* Just to be good, that is enough’’ to 
enlarge, and constantly enlarge, the scope 
of personality. Self-abandonment to 
seen Ideals, with self-expenditure for 
others (this last the ‘‘ Love’’ already 
spoken of), forges ‘‘ self.’’ Self-abandon- 
ment to the Ideal and self-expenditure 
for others forge the ‘‘me.’’ Unselfish 
selfs, unmaking makes. That is the great 
paradox of Life. Jesus knew the secret ; 
Buddha, too; ‘‘ He that loseth his life 
saveth it.’” And whose word more than 
theirs reveals the secret of the Life of God 
in man ? 

Those who habitually live this paradox 
are our ‘‘ Saints.’’ Saints are but sinners 
grown; many sinners are but saints half- 
grown. ‘‘ All Souls’? should be ‘‘ All 
Saints!’’ In saintship the experience 
of the disciplined soul often reports on the 
face the chiseling, refining processes that 
have gone on within. Saintship is not 
innocence; it is conquest. It is the 
experience of men and women who have 
met many temptations, sometimes falling 
before them, but growingly their con- 
queror, until their days become organised 
victory. A great multitude of sainted 
souls walks this earth of ours, some of 
them in every city, town and village ; 
yet, as just hinted, not one of them who 
knows that he, or she is of the band. They 
think they are God’s “‘ little ones’’; and 
so they are—He dwelling with them, as 
the ancient prophet said, ‘‘ who dwelleth ”’ 
in the high and holy place, but with them 
also who are of a ‘* humble and a contrite 
spiit.’? They have their struggles still, 
as new ideals from God dawn on them. 
They have learned much through dis- 
appointment and failure. Sorrow has 
lighted their way. Death has opened 
the secrets of deathlessness to them. The 
burdens borne for other people, as addi- 
tions to their own, have strengthened 
them. Daily they keep outward trysts 
of service with men. With few words 
of spoken prayer, they are never far from 
the inward tryst with God in the cloisters 
of a quiet heart. These are our household 
saints, the men and women in our midst 
whose birthdays we celebrate, like little 
Christmases, with festivals of love and 
reverence. 

Here, of course, would be the place to 
speak of those the world calls ‘‘ Saviours,’’ 
the great Emmanuels of History, whose 
lives and names have christened saintship. 
Yet these uncommon happenings only 
reveal better than the household saints 
the possibilities of personality that lie 
latent in us all. And more is true of all 
these saints, the greater and the less— 
they kindle personality in others. ‘‘I 
aim come that they might have life, and 
have it more abundantly,’’ said the Jesus 
of John’s Gospel.. So feel, humbly, all 
the master-souls in their degree. ‘‘I 
am come that those around me may have 
more abundant life.’* They radiate the 
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power of soul-growth. It is their function a 
so to do—the Life of God works through 


them to that end. 
‘* Through such souls alone 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by. And we 
rise.’” 

Three experiences, then—Love, Sin 
and its conquest, Soul-Growth—have been 
our illustrations of the Life of God in the 
Soul of Man; all three selected because 
common happenings, every-day experi- 
ences, shared by all. Another illustra- 
tion might be found in Prayer; but the 
Prayer of close communion between Soul 
finite and Soul infinite is less universal. 
Lowell says : 

‘*T, that still pray at morning and at eve, 
Thrice in my life, perhaps, have truly 
prayed— ; 
Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, 

have felt 

That perfect disenthralment which is 

God.’’ 

Another illustration is that sense of 
participation in things everlasting, Truth, 
Right, Love, Beauty, and so the sense of 
deathlessness for self, which true living 
tends to wake in us; but, again, hardly 
can this be called an experience shared by 
all, like Love and Sin and Soul-Growth. 
With time to spare, how surely one would 
be drawn on wider illustrations, 0 speak 
of History and of Evolution as expressions 
of that Life of God in Man; History, that 
is but individual experience writ large ; 
and Evolution, that, in turn, is History 
itself writ large. 

(4) Now is all this ‘‘ mystic’? 2? Cer- 
tainly it is. Poor is any fact, nay, im- 
possible is any fact within this Universe 
of ours, that is not bedded in, enfibred 
through and through with, mystery. Most 
poor of all, the facts of Soul-life that should 
try to report themselves as destitute of it. 
These common things, these constant 
happenings within us, pass our logic, pass 
our understanding, pass, of course, descrip- 
tion. What they do not pass is, con- 
sciousness. They fill our consciousness. 
They make up consciousness. As some- 
times on his pillow in the night one hears 
his heart-beat in his head, so through the 
reasonings of our mind the ceaseless pulse 
of feeling throbs, registering the action 
of the Soul-life deep within us. Mystic, 
certainly it is: ‘*In Him we live and 
move and have our being’’; in us He 
lives and moves and has His being. 

‘* Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.’* 

(5) Therefore, being mystic, we need 
symbols when we try to speak of these 
things. 
mystic Life of God within the Soul? Oh, 
many symbols. Jesus’ symbol for it was 
the Wind—‘‘ the wind bloweth where it 
listeth’’?; and in many languages, you 
know, the search for finest tissue brings 
us to the Breath or ‘‘ Spirit,’’ to describe 


it. The poets sometimes compare it to — 


the Sea—the swelling, freshening Ocean- 
tide that visits every little cove of being, 
lifting each sea-weed there, and. feeding 
every lowly hunger on the beach. Modern 
science supplies another symbol when it 
chants the wondrous psalm of the Sun- 


force tiding everywhere, and everywhere | 
correlating itself into new forms of motion, 


What symbols have we of this 
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heat, light, electricity—nothing overlooked, 
nothing unvisited, by it. You know a 
** doctrine,’’ as we call it, is but a symbol 
trying to become a definition. So in 
Emerson this of which we speak is his 
doctrine of ‘‘the Over-Soul.’’ It is 
Spencer’s doctrine of the ‘‘ Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed, the Power manifesting itself in the 
universe we call material, and also ’’— 
the same Power—‘‘ welling in ourselves 
as consciousness.’’ It is the Christian’s 
doctrine of the ‘‘ Holy Spirit,’’ as yet 
so little sounded. It is the ancient doc- 
trine of the ‘‘ Incarnation,’’? made more 
true by recognising Incarnation as universal 
fact, and, when thus made true, a doctrine 
in which we all are comrades in belief. 
delight and awe. It is the doctrine of 
** Kvolution,’’ which is but another term 
for progressive Incarnation. It is the 
doctrine that we to-day are calling the 
“*Tmmanence of God.’’ Says the new 
Jesus-word, discovered lately on papyrus 
in some mummy cave of the Egyptian 
desert— 

** Litt the stone, and thou shalt find me ; 

Cleave the wood, and there Iam! ’”’ 

If wood and stone be God’s dwelling- 
‘place, how much more the human thought, 
will, purpose? And to use one more 
long word, it is the doctrine of the con- 
substantiality of Man and God—man’s 
reason, conscience, love-power being the 
nature that he shares with God as child 
with Father—these elements constituting 
our ‘‘ heredity in God,’’ and making simple 
prose the statement of Emerson, ‘‘ lf a 
man is at heart just, then in so far is he 
God: the safety of God, the immortality 
of God, the majesty of God, do enter into 
that man with justice.’’ 

(6) In this light it grows apparent that 
Theology is but our Psychology read into 
the heavens; from our will, God’s Will 
inferred; from our conscience, God’s 
Right divined; from our love, which is 
the Brotherhood, God’s Love, which is the 
Fatherhood, affirmed. What we call 
** God ’’ is not the close of an argument ; 
it is no demonstration. ‘‘ God’’ is an 
inter pretation—the interpretation of — the 
Universe as Soul by Sou. The Scul 
‘within us, known by consciousness, sees 
and pronounces Soul without Soul Uni- 
versal. ¥o realise God, then, realise your 
Soul. We do that by experience, an 
experience that grows; we live our way 
to that; and the deeper the experience, 
the clearer the interpretation of the Uni- 
verse compelled by it. Jesus’ beatitude 
is more than prophecy, it is present fact 
and very law; ‘‘the pure in heart,’’ 
not merely shall see, but they do ‘‘ see 
God.’? The name of God is, of course, a 
variable—and all names say ‘‘ Anony- 
mous.’’ The conception of God is a vari- 
able—so many minds, so many thoughts. 
The pronoun for God is a variable— 
“* He,”’ if ‘‘ He ’’ covers all that ‘‘ It’’ 
implies; ‘‘ It,’’ if ‘‘ It’ covers all that 
~** He’? can mean. But the interpreta- 
tion itself{—the interpretation of the Uni- 
verse by Spirit in terms of Spirit—is a 
psychologic necessity. Realise ‘* Soul ’’ 
and we realise ‘‘ God.’’ ’ Only life sees 
Life—but it sees it! Only love knows 
Love—but it knows it! 

And Religion—what is ‘‘ Religion ’’ ? 
Religion is but the unifying word for what 
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I have been hinting thus by separate 
illustrations. Religion is the consciousness 
of the life of God in one’s own soul—the 
consciousness of this Larger Life within 
our own in all we do, in all we are. There 
are innumerable degrees and grades of 
such consciousness, and Soul-Growth is 
from the less conscious to the more, and 
ever more, conscious experience. Religion 
at its best is a high, but still increasing 
consciousness of God’s life in one’s own. 
“*T and the Father are one’’ is the 
humblest word a man can utter, when it is 
but another version of the prayer, ‘* Not 
my will, but thine!’’ When that Geth- 
semane prayer is prayed and meant and 
lived, the other word, ‘‘ I and the Father 
are but one,’’ becomes the simple fact. 


DOES MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY 
“OUST GOD FROM THE 
MORAL WORLD ’’ ? 

Iw the current number of the Hibbert 
Journal two remarkable statements are 
made respecting Dr. Martineau’s theological 
and philosophical position. In one, that by 
Mr. James Collier, Dr. Martineau is de- 
clared to have been a worshipper of Christ. 
This error has been effectually refuted in 
these columns. The other is by Professor 
Henry Jones, who asserts that Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s philosophy, in common with that 
of Professor James Ward and_ other 
eminent living thinkers, ‘‘ 
the moral world.’? As the article in 
which this statement is made is spoken of 
with unqualified eulogy by Tar INQuiRER’S 
reviewer, and as Mr. Jupp’s captivating 
paper on ‘‘ Immanence and Personality ’’ 
appears to be in essential agreement with 
Professor Jones’ article, it will, I think, be 
worth while that one who still believes that 
Martineau’s libertarian view of the will is 
both true and of the highest importance 
should attempt some reply to a charge 
which Martineau, if he were still with us, 
would certainly regard as utterly baseless. 

The matter stands thus: Dr. Martineau 
agrees with Kant that when, in the course 
of biological evolution, the immanent God 
reveals Himself in the human consciousness 
under the form of the Moral Ideal and the 
Moral Imperative, man is so constituted as 
to be able, in seasons of temptation, to 
take either of two possible courses; he 
can either side with the moral ideal and 
thus obey the will of God and elevate his 
own character, or he can follow sensual or 
selfish personal desires and thus resist the 
will of God and degrade his own person- 
ality. Martineau held that God is ever 
present in the soul as its creator and 
sustainer, as the inspirer of the moral 
ideal, and as the giver of moral freedom by 
allowing to man a limited range of free 
initiation and moral self-determination. 
But God’s omnipresence in the soul did 
not, in his view, in any way interfere with 
man’s God-given freedom to act in moral 
crises with or against the will of God as 
revealed in the conscience. 

Where, then, does Martineau’s moral 
philosophy ‘‘ oust God from the moral 
world’? ? In Professor Jones’ view it 
ousts God because it holds that God, in 
order that man may be a moral and 
spiritual being capable of standing in 
personal relations with Him, does not 
Himself will man’s moral self-determina- 


ousts God from | 


tions, but permits man, in such cases, to 
freely determine himself. Martineau main- 
tains that the will of man, though con- 
stantly dependent for its existence on the 
will of God, is not metaphysically ¢dentical 
with the Divine Will, and that, therefore, 
in all conscious sinning there is an element 
which is not the outcome of God’s own 
direct volition, but which has its source in 
that independent will which the indwelling 
God confers on man, and which man may 
use, and in sinning does use, in felt resist- 
ance to the revealed will of God. Professor 
Jones holds, it would seem, that it is 
absurd and inconceivable that man should 
be supposed to be able to determine 
himself in a way that is not in accord 
with the will of God. If I understand him 
rightly, he maintains that even at the 
moment when the sinner is reproaching 
himself with disobeying God’s revealed 
will, he i$ quite aware (or would be, if he 
were fully initiated into the tenets of 
absolute idealism) that he has never really 
deviated a hair’s breadth from God’s will 
through the whole of the process. ‘‘ Of 
his very will,’’ says Professor Jones, ‘‘ the 
essence of his active being, man does not 
say, ‘It is my will and not God’s,’ or ‘ It 
is God’s will and not mine.’ Somehow or 
other, the integrity of his personality and 
the freedom of his will remain intact, and 
yet he can say, ‘ It is God which worketh 
in me both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.’ ’’ 

Now, I ask, does this accord with our 
actual moral consciousness ? If a repent- 
ant wrong-docr were condemning himself 
for a mean or selfish act, and someone said 
to him, ‘‘ God did it,’’ would he not say, 
‘7 did it; and [ did it.in felt opposition 
to the will of God’’? It seems to me 
that God is really represented by Professor 
Jones as virtually saying, ‘‘See, I set 
before you good and evil; I give you also 
the power of freely choosing between them, 
and in your conscience I testify to my 
approval or disapproval of you according 
to the use which you make of this momen- 
tous power.’’ So far, we have the prevalent 
teaching ofthe Old and New Testaments ; 
but, according to the absolute idealist, Jeho- 
vah should have added, ‘‘ But, whichever 
side you take, whether you obey or disobey 
my self-revelation within you, remember 
that I, Jehovah, will the particular self- 
determination which you form, and that, 
noble or ignoble, it is in perfect harmony 
with my will and with my good pleasure.’’ 
Surely, if Jehovah had thus addressed 
Himself to the Hebrew prophets or to 
Jesus of Nazareth, they would have. been 
sorely perplexed how to harmonise the 
first and the second half of this announce- 
ment by the Father within them. Pro- 
fessor Jones is quite sure that it is possible 
to reconcile them, though he admits ‘‘ it 
may be difficult.’? As, however, neither 
in this article nor in any other of his 
writings, so far as I am aware, does he 
give the slightest hint in what direction 
this reconciliation is to be sought, I can 
only conclude that Professor Jones’ moral 
philosophy is no self-consistent system, but 
rests finally on two principles, one of which 
is derived from the speculation called 
monistic idealism, and the other—the 
assertion of human free will—from his own 
lofty and pure ethical consciousness. These 
principles seem to me to be essentially 
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incompatible with one another, but Pro- 
fessor Jones most confidently assures his 
hearers and readers that ‘* somehow or 
other ’’ they must be reconciled. Un- 
happily, however, as I have said, he appears 
to be quite unable to give any idea as to how 
this alleged reconciliation may one day be 
intelligently realised. 

In hike manner Mr. Jupp tells us in one 
sentence that °‘ this universe is governed 
by law, and therefore everything that 
happens in it is determined by the whole 
force’of the cosmic process.’’? How has 
Mr. Jupp come to know this as a certainty ? 
So far from its being self-evident, I believe 
that the great majority of mankind, in 
looking into their moral consciousness, 
would admit that law does not cover the 
whole of their inner life, and would declare 
that our moral decisions are anything 
rather than resultants ‘‘ of the.whole force 
of the cosmic process.’’ If, however, Mr. 
Jupp insists on this, and at the same time 
tells us, as he does in the next sentence, 
that we have ‘‘ a convincing consciousness 
of our individual freedom,’’ I must ask 
him what he means by the words ‘‘ our 
individual freedom.’’ Does he mean by 
‘“ freedom ’’ what the Hegelians mean— 
namely, that freedom is only another name 
for the power of self-determination, and 
that acts of self-determination do not 
involve any power of choice between 
alternative possibilities, seeing that each 
of them is, in the Hegelian view, neces- 
sarily determined by the state of the 
agent’s character at the moment of de- 
cision? If he means no more than this, 
the reply is that this is no real moral 
freedom at all. If, on the other hand, he 
means freedom in the libertarian sense, as 
I presume he does, then he has to explain 
how a belief that each moral self-deter- 
mination of ours is the necessary resultant 
‘“ of the whole force of the cosmic pro- 
cess’’ can possibly co-exist with the 
belief that in moments of temptation it is 
possible for us to determine ourselves in 
either of two possible directions. These 
beliefs are, I submit, wholly incompatible 
with each other. Mr. Jupp admits that 
the reconciliation of them is beyond our 
power, but, so far as I can see, if reason 
in God is essentially of the same nature as 
the reason which He has implanted in us, 
the harmonising of such manifestly con- 
tradictory beliefs is beyond the reach of 
even God’s intelligence. I need hardly say 
that Dr. Martineau was very far from 
holding that our moral choices ‘‘ are 
determined by the whole force of the 
cosmic process,’’ and therefore his moral 
philosophy forms a self-consistent. whole, 
and does not rest on propositions which 
appear to be contradictory, and which our 
intelligence, at all events, is not able in the 
smallest degree to reconcile with one 
another. 

The writers whose views I have ventured 
here to criticise are charming personalities 
and all their utterances are tinged and 
beautified with the warm glow of their 
rich spiritual natures. With very much 
that they say I am in heartiest accord, 
though I am often unable to see how it can 
be harmonised with the fundamental 
philosophy which they have adopted. 
I entirely agree with Kant, with Dr. Mar- 
tineau. and with Professor James Ward, 
of Cambridge, that this philosophy, if 
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consistently worked out, may not, perhaps, 
oust God from the moral world, but that 
it most certainly does oust from human 
nature all reasonable ground for a belief in 
the existence of any real individual respon- 
sibility in the formation of personal 
character. Professor Jones and Mr. Jupp 
appear to me to have virtually set before 
themselves a heroic task—namely, to 
unify the basal principles of Spinozism and 
Hegelianism with the basal principles of 
Martineau’s Free-will Theism. That they 
have succeeded in their enterprise I think 
few competent thinkers will admit, but 
the effort is certainly well worth making, 
and the claims which they each put 
forward of having reconciled monistic 
idealism with the deliverances of our moral 
and religious experience form fascinating 
reading. 
Cuar_Les B. Upton. 


CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 


Untit recent years the care of the State 
for children who had no other protection 
was anything but paternal. The book 
before us reminds us that in England 
before 1837 the rights of children were not 
legally recognised. Pauper  children— 
those whose parents did not provide for 
them and take care of them—were ina sad 
plight. They were treated as slaves, sent in 
gangs to work in factories, mines, brick- 
fields, and on the land. ‘‘ They were 
untaught in a country where vast educa- 
tional endowments were appropriated for 
the children of the well-to-do. Child 
criminals were transported, and even 
hanged. A boy ten years of age was 
hanged for stealing a silk handkerchief. 
The old poor law authorised guardians to 
supply children for factory work as appren- 
tices at the age of six or seven.’’ ‘‘ One 
London parish contracted with a Lan- 
cashire mill to take all its children, and 
one idiot to every twenty sound appren- 
tices. It was a wonderfully cheap way of 
providing for the orphan, deserted, and 
deficient children thrown on the public 
charity. Long hours (the first legislative 
limit was twelve hours) and alternate night 
work, for the machinery ran night and 
day. The death rate was enormous, and 
those who survived the age of twenty-one 
were stunted and enfeebled.”’ 

What wonderisiit that subsequent genera- 
tions have a hard problem to face in the 
physically, mentally, and morally unfit— 
the unemployable? But the problem 
is being hopefully dealt with at the source. 
If we cannot often cure the unfit, we can 
do much to reduce the supply. In respect- 
able households the rights of children are 
not usually underestimated in our genera- 
tion, and in many ways the State inter- 
venes to save them from cruelty or neglect, 
while the class of children so frightfully 
wronged and maltreated in the early part of 
last century are receiving an amount of 
care and attention which promises well ; 
though methods are, as Miss Spence’s 
book *shows, capable of great improvement, 
and England may learn a good deal from 
some of her Colonies. 


* “State Children in Australia: a History of 
Boarding-out; and its Developments.” By 
Catherine Helen Spence. (Adelaide: Printed by 
Vardon & Sons, Litd., Gresham-street, 1907.) 
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In Australia there is a Government 


Department which is responsible for every- 
thing connected with the destitute, neg- 


lected, uncontrollable, and delinquent chil- % 


dren that are dependent on public charity. 


The expense is borne by the general — 


revenue, not the local rates as in England. 
South Australia first adopted the system 
of boarding out in family homes the chil- 
dren committed to its care, and other 
Australian States have recognised the great 
advantage of the plan and have imitated 
it. Its initiation was due to Miss C. EK. 
Clarke, to whom the book before us is a 
fitting memorial. The principle on which 
she acted, and which is now accepted by 
the State, is that the children shall not be 
brought up in institutions but in homes :— 

‘* That the child whose parent is the 
State shall have as good schooling as the 
child who has parents and guardians, that 
every child shall have, not the discipline of 
routine and red tape, but the free and 
cheerful environment of ordinary life, 
generally in the country, going to school 
with other young fellow-citizens, going to 
church with the family in which he or 
she is placed, having the ordinary duties, 
the ordinary difficulties, the ordinary 
pleasures of common life, but guarded from 
injustice, neglect, and cruelty by effective 
and kindly supervision.’’ 

In a chapter contributed by Miss C. E. 
Clarke we are told how the idea of boarding 
out children instead of bringing them up 
in pauper nurseries came from Scotland, 
and how it came about that whereas in 
1872 the difficulty was to find homes for 
the children, in 1906 the difficulty was to 
find children for the homes that were 
ready to receive them. She believes board- 
ing-out is better than adoption because, if 
the child does not suit the home or the 
home does not suit the child it can be 
removed to some other home more easily. 
In South Australia children of ten or 
eleven years of age are not allowed to be 
adopted unless they have been for many 
years with the family and real affection has 
been proved, because early experience 
taught that they were sought for 
adoption on account of the prospect of 
service without payment. A tribute of 
praise is given to the paid foster-mothers 
for the admirable way in which they have 
done their work to the satisfaction of ‘the 
inspectors and the Council. Usually the 
child is regarded with real affection and 
becomes one of the family. Every child 
in a family home under the various con- 
ditions of adoption, subsidy, or service, 


‘must be visited and reported on thoroughly 


and regularly. 

Such supervision Miss Clarke secured by 
the aid of volunteers, mostly ladies asso- 
ciated with the Boarding Out Society from 
1872 to 1887 previous to the creation of the 
State Children’s Council to deal with the 
children, and it is manifest that much of 
the success of the experiment is due to the 
character and sympathy of these voluntary 
inspectors. We read :— 

‘* Tf the inspection had been from the 


first merely official public opinion would ~ 


have been suspicious and sceptical, but 


| when ladies saw the children in these homes | 
and watched how the dull faces brightened _ 


and the languid limbs grew alert after a few 
weeks of ordinary life; when they saw the 
cheeks grow rosy and the eyes with new 
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‘light in them; when they saw that the 
foster-parents took pride in their progress 
at school and made them handy about the 
house as they could never be in an institu- 
tion, where everything was done to the 
sound of a bell or the stroke of a clock, 
they testified to what they knew, and the 
public believed in them.’’ 

The training of a large institution, 
however well regulated, is not a suitable 
preparation for the future duties of chil- 
dren, especially of girls, whether in small 
homes of their own or in domestic service ; 
there can be very little of the personal 
affection and individual care so essential 
to a child ; and the establishment of family 
relations which continue after the child has 
grown up and taken its own place in the 
world appears to be one of the happy 
results of the system adopted generally in 
Australia. . 

There is a mass of information given in 
the book which might have been arranged 
more conveniently for purposes of reference, 
but which is interesting and encouraging 
reading. At the end extracts are given 
from the. Regulations of the State Chil- 
dren’s Department, showing, among other 
things that the remuneration to the foster- 
parents for a boarded-out child does not 
exceed 5s. a week except in special cases, 
and the prescribed outfit for a child is given. 

A chapter on ‘‘ Children’s Courts of Jus- 
tice’’ is worthy of attention, both for its 
record of what has been done in this direc- 
tion and its emphasis on the pressing need 
of keeping young offenders, and indeed all 
first offenders, from the contamination of 
the police-court and gaol. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Boarding-out in 
the United Kingdom ”’ acknowledgment is 
made of the influence of Miss Cobbe’s 
‘* Philosophy of the Poor Laws,’’ and Miss 
Florence Davenport Hill’s ‘‘ The Children 
of the State,’’ as well as the personal influ- 
ence of the latter in solving the problem of 
the destitute children in Australia. This 
chapter, and indeed the whole book, sug- 
gests the desirability of developing the 
boarding-out system in KHngland with 
State organisation, and supervision by 
men and women specially competent 
through their knowledge and sympathy. 
In this way valuable voluntary service can 
be used to far better effect than in most 

-private charitable institutions. 

PRIESTLEY Prime, 


‘* THE way in which what is good in 
Socialism is working itself into the institu- 
tions of society,’’ said the Christian Regis- 
ter recently, ‘‘ is happily illustrated in the 
career of Sir Francis Allston Channing, re- 
cently knighted by King Edward. Heis the 
son of Rev. Wm. Henry Channing, the nephew 

_of Dr. Channing, who was, something over 
fifty years ago, the secretary of the Socialist 
Association of which Mr. George Ripley 
was the president, with headquarters in 
New York, and in active relations with the 
experiment at Brook Farm, which came 
to an end soon after Fourierism was adopted 
under the leadership of Mr. Channing. 
Sir Francis Channing is now actively en- 
gaged in the discussion of old age pensions 
for all deserving persons in Great Britain. 
The son of the American Socialist becomes 
a member of the British Parliament and 
an advocate of practical social reforms.”’ 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
= 
A HOLIDAY WITH GRANDFATHER. 
V. 

IMMEDIATELY after breakfast grand- 
father went into his study to write letters, 
leaving Fred and Susie to do as they 
pleased—either to go for a ramble, or to 
wander about the garden, exploring its 
wonderful nooks and corners, with their 
fascinating surprises. 

At once they chose to remain in the 
garden and wait until the old man had 
finished his letter-writing, so that he might 
then go with them on their ramble. So 
while he wrote, they went, with Cholly as 
their guide, to discover what it was that, 
according to grandfather, the old dog 
liked so much better than the flowers. 

When they had passed through the 
shrubbery of rhododendrons they came to 
a wilder portion of the garden ; indeed, it 
hardly seemed to be a garden at all; it 
rather resembled the tangled undergrowth 
of the wood through which they had 
walked in the gloaming of the previous 
evening. It was separated from the rest 
of the garden by an iron fence with wire 
netting, and the gate through which they 
had to pass had wire netting fixed to it also. 

As they opened the gate Cholly eagerly 
pushed through and scampered about, 
hidden by the tall bracken, snuffing and 
snorting as if he expected to find some- 
thing, and presently he gave a short, sharp 
bark, and as he did so a chubby young 
rabbit bobbed into sight and then out of 
sight into a hole in a bank at the foot of a 
silver birch. Bunny was only just in time, 
for Cholly was close on his heels. Susie 
clapped her hands with delight, both at 
seeing the rabbit and also because he had 
dodged Cholly so cleverly, and Fred could 
not help laughing at the terrier’s mingled 
excitement and mortification. 

** Poor old Cholly!’’ he said. 
Br’er Rabbit give you the slip ?”’ 

As for Cholly himself, he uttered a 
petulant whimper, and fell to work wildly 
scratching and digging at the entrance to 
the rabbit’s burrow; but all his labour 
was in vain, and the commotion he had 
made had frightened all Bunny’s brothers 
and sisters, so that it was useless to expect 
to see anything more of them for awhile. 

And, indeed, there was so much else to 
see and to admire that Fred and Susie’s 
attention was quite taken up with other 
things, for a few paces more brought them 
to the brink of a lovely pool of clear, still 
water bordered with irises, sedges, and a 
host of other water-loving plants. In the 
middle of the pool large dark water-lily 
leaves floated, and among them were the 
glorious white water-lily blossoms, with 
their yellow centres, too beautiful to be 
described in words. There were hosts of 
other water-plants flourishing in the pond, 
for grandfather had taken great delight in 
stocking it with all sorts of rare and 
beautiful or curious forms of aquatic 
plant-life. He had built a little dam 
across the course of the tiny brook which 
ran at the bottom of his field, and in this 
way the pond was made; and here, cared 
for and protected, the water-plants throve, 
making the place glorious. 

But if the children were charmed with 
the abundant loveliness of the water- 
plants, they were yet more captivated by 
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the dragon-flies of various kinds, and the 
hosts of other water-loving insects which 
sported and fluttered and buzzed and 
swooped here, there, and everywhere. 
There were large, strong-winged dragons, 
hawking about for their prey, whose 
bodies and wings gleamed and flashed in 
the morning sun like burnished brass and 
copper. There were delicate ‘‘ Demoi- 
selle ’’ dragon-flies, whose delicate blue and 
green bodies and gauzy wings seemed as 
if they might have been formed of tur- 
quoises, emeralds, and opals; others, 
again, had bodies of ultramarine and 
smoky brown wings. They all loved the 
pool, for in its waters they had all passed 
their lives, as eggs, larvee, and pupe, only 
emerging as glorious-winged insects. after 
a long childhood spent in the mud at the 
bottom of the pond. If you called the 
duckling, which turned out to be a swan, 
‘ugly,’ Pm quite sure you would call a 
baby dragon-fly ‘‘ horrid ’’ or ‘* hideous:’’ 
And yet, with all his ugliness, he is a most 
interesting juvenile, and ’ve known some 
horrid boys (and girls !) greedy and selfish 
like boy dragon-fly is, who, when they 
grow up and learn to be less selfish, turn 
into nice lovable people. It is a pity that 
it takes Master Dragon-Fly (or Demoiselle 
D.-F.) so long to grow real nice, don’t you 
think ? 

Fred and Susie were almost bewildered 
by the multitude of curious and beautiful 
objects surrounding them—flowers, insects, 
and, in the pond, golden carp and other 
fishes. So interested were they that they 
forgot the flight of time as their attention 
was claimed by first one and then another 
wonderful object, and they did not notice 
grandfather, who had been for some time 
standing a short distance off, half hidden 
behind a great clump of meadowsweet, 
pleased to note their abounding delight in 
his nature-lover’s paradise. 

When at length they caught sight of 
him, he came up to them and asked them 
if they were ready to join him in a walk 
to the nearest post office, two miles away 
across the common. To this proposal 
they agreed, not without a little regret at 
leaving the fascinating pond, with its 
teeming life and its wild surroundings. 
So Fred armed himself with the butterfly 
net which Susie had helped to make, and 
with some of the corked specimen tubes 
lent by his good friend, the science master, 
while Susie took charge of a plant-collecting 
tin provided by grandfather ; and all three, 
together with Cholly as bodyguard and 
scout, set out for a. forenoon walk across 
the common, with its furze bushes and 
heather, its bracken and harebells, and I 
know not how many more objects very 
charming to dwellers in a big town, and 
no less interesting to those who, living 
near them, have learned to love them, 
and to welcome each one as it appears 
‘*in due season ’’ all the year round. 

As they walked along grandfather had 
something of interest to call attention to at 
every few paces; indeed, the old nature 
student appeared to be a walking dic- 
tionary of information, which he imparted 
in a quiet, free and easy way, very capti- 
vating to the young nature students. 

In this way their holiday with grand- 
father began, andso continued, happy, 
and full of interest, to the end. 44 

Sais Tuomas RoBiNson, 
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LONDON, AUGUST 31, 1907. 


OUR LIFE WITH GOD. 


THE series of the Rey. W. J. Jupp’s arti- 
cles on ¢* A Religious Faith for To-day ”’ is 
concluded this week, and we are printing 
at the same time the sermon on ‘‘ The 
Life of Gop in the Soul of Man,’’ preached 
two years ago by the Rev. W. C. Gannett 
at the dedication of the ‘‘ ApRAnam 
LrycoLn Centre,’’ the new building of the 
Rev. Jenkin Luoyp Jonns’s church in 
Chicago. Mr. Gannetr is, perhaps, most 
widely known in this country as the author 
of ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery ’’ and that other 
charming little book, ‘‘ On Making One- 
self Beautiful,’’ but also as poet and hymn- 
writer (witness the two volumes of ‘‘ The 
Thought of Gop, in Hymns and Poems,’’ 
which he and Mr. Hosmer published to- 
gether), and from an earlier date, as the 
biographer of his father, Dr. Ezra Stites 
GANNETT, CHANNING’s colleague and suc- 
cessor in Boston. Mr. GANNETT’s sermon 
we are very glad to be able to republish 
now.as a welcome companion to Mr. Jupp’s 
articles, a declaration of faith by a kindred 
spirit, beautiful and searching, and very 
salutary, as it appears to us, at the present 
moment, in its emphasis on the foundation 
truths of personal religion. 

Professor Upton, who also writes this 
week, questioning Mr. Jupp and Professor 
Henry Jones on the soundness of their 
exposition of the facts of moral experience, 
will, we feel sure, warmly welcome Mr. 
GANNETT’S sermon, with its strong empha- 
sis on the reality of the ‘‘ Ought.’’ We 
are absolutely at one with him, and with 
Dr. Martineau, in the conviction that the 
essential truth of human freedom and the 
power of self-direction in the moral life 
must: be maintained, as indeed the very 
foundation upon which religion rests. We 
shall not intervene here in his argument 
with our other friends. The metaphysical 
conflict is age long. But in these our 
friends, who are all pleading together for the 
higher spiritual life in man, there is unmis- 
takably the same reality of moral ardour, 
and however they may adjust the contro- 
versy of their philosophy, their religion, 
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as making for the true life with Gop, is, 


we are well assured, the same. 
What Mr. Jupp has done in these articles 


is to declare his own faith, as ‘‘ containing 
the elements of a living creed, for our own 


day here.’’ He urges that in our religion, 


if it is to stand secure and have unclouded 
joy, we must not rest upon the authority 
even of the noblest ideals and beliefs of 
former times, but face the reality of our own 


immediate experience. In this, he finds 


the fundamental assurance that ‘‘ the inner 


reality, the one essential fact of life and 
the world, is spirit,’’ and that ‘‘ to appre- 
hend this—to have conscious and vital 
relation with the Spiritual Unity of the 
whole, is to have experience of the 
innermost truth of religion.’” He tells of 
how he and a friend long ago, in a time of 
inner stress, amid the breaking up of old 
beliefs, found their peace in the conviction 
‘“that the reality of experience was a 
communion of soul with the great Life 
of all,’ and after all these years of added 
experience still found it so. ‘‘ To live 
and think and act in fellowship with the 
Infinite All,’’ that they felt and feel to 
be the very heart of religion. Then 
Mr. Jupp goes on to say how, while ‘‘ intel- 
lectually, we may apprehend this strange 
and complex world as a unity of all hfe, 
in which we and all the others must live 
and move and have our being—emotionally, 
we may feel the presence and the power of 
the Eternal Spirit which makes, and is, 
this unity, and, feeling that, may know 
the rest and the comfort and the inspira- 
tion of Gop.’’ That is the really satisfying 
thought, and it appears to us that not only 
emotionally, but intellectually also, we 
must come to that conviction, for the 
perfecting of our religious faith. It is 
not ‘‘ the Infinite All’’ in which we can 
really rest and rejoice, but the One Eternal 
Source of all. It is not by the way of 
pantheistic absorption in the All that 
we come to vital religion, but through 
the conviction that for us who are living 
souls there is Another, the Giver of our 
life, who is in all and over all—Gop, our 
Father. We do not search for Him in the 
distant heavens, though for us they are 
aglow with mystery and the glory of His 


presence. We simply learn to be still, 
and know that He is Gop. The Spirit 
within bears witness with our spirit. That 


is the ultimate fact, We rejoice to know 
that we are in His hands, and receive all as 
His gift, and see all that He does in this 
infinite universe round about us. All the 
teaching of science now makes for the con- 
viction of unity, and of a unity not material 
but spiritual ; but there is that in us which 
is more than all science. We laboriously 
gather in from generation to generation 
the fruits of a growing experience in ordered 
knowledge, but we who know are not simply 
a part of the phenomenal universe we 
study, we are kindred of the Source of all 
that which we study, we are now and 
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always with Gop, learning more and more 
of what He does and purposes, learning 
ever more perfectly in our own place of 
service to do our Father's will. 

And here comes in the inestimable 
worth of all that past, which we may not 
indeed accept as the authoritative basis 
of our faith, but which is an essential 
part of our present—part of our immediate 
knowledge, and of the teaching of the 
present Spirit of all life and truth. We 
are with Gop, here and now ; but it is Gop 
who ‘‘gives to love to keep its own 
eternally,’? which means not only the 
abiding communion of the heaven which is 
to be, but of all souls, that have lived and 
suffered and rejoiced, They still live 
for us, and teach and help. Therefore 
we are Christians, therefore JEsus_ still 
interprets for us, as no other, the will of 
our Farner. Gop gives to us that “* great 
Friend to all the sons of men,’’ and ours 
would be a poor present indeed were we 
shut out from the fellowship of his dis- 
ciples and from the still wider fellowship 
of all that is pure and beautiful in the past 
as in the present of our common humanity. 

The essential basis of religion, which is 
our life with Gop, is that which Mr. Jupp 
has declared, it is simply fellowship of 
spirit, here and now. It is a fellowship 
which abides, but abides in a growing life, 
from glory to glory, while ever calm and 
glad in the central peace. 


A RELIGIOUS FAITH FOR TO-DAY. 
IV.—Tue INSPIRATION OF LIFE. 


In one of Mr. Kipling’s books — the 
animals are talking together about being 
afraid. It is observed that great differ- 
ences obtain among them as to the things 
whereof they are afraid. When, for 
example, the men who like killing the 
creatures come into the forest and their 
bullets begin to fly, the elephant always 
bolts at full speed, while the bullocks go 
on grazing as if nothing happened. The 
bullocks express their surprise at this ; but 
the elephant offers a reason for it: ‘‘ You 
can see out of your heads only ; I can see 
into mine.”’ 

Whether an elephant knows more of his 
own mind than an ox may be doubted, 
but these things are a parable ; and it will 
not be doubted that man has an extraor- 
dinary gift for looking into his head as 
well as out of it. And this may account for 
many of his fears and for most of his illu- 
sions ; it accounts also, in large degree, for 
his visions, his ideals, his religion. For the 
power to look within means also the power 
to look beyond. The knowledge of one’s 
own mind, however imperfect, makes it 
possible to have scme knowledge of the 
mind of the universe. Inwardness—the 
power to see things from within—by a light 
that shines within, is probably the secret 
of all the deeper and finer experiences of 
life. For, in this world of ever-changing 
appearances, the reality is that of which 
the outward appearance is the image or 
formal expression. The. real is spiritual ; 
and only the spirit within us can discern 
that. 
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That which, more than anything else, 
gives distinction to the nature of man is just 
this gift of insight—the power of seeing in- 
wardly. Other creatures love, and sometimes 
sacrifice their lives for the objects of their 
love. But this power of seeing the invisible, 
of discerning the mystic life which the 
visible form enshrines, would seem to be 
man’s alone. ‘‘ There is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding.’’ ‘‘ Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the gods,’’ said the 
Hebrew poet. The tragic splendour of 
human life is more than hinted in such 
words. When Shakespeare wants to 
reveal the depth of Hamlet’s melancholy he 
shows us first the keenness of his insight. 
Musing on “ What a piece of work is man! ”’ 
Hamlet says: ‘‘In action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a god! 

And yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust ? Man delights not 
me; no, nor woman neither.’’ The heights 
and the depths—the towering heights, the 
yawning depths of man’s nature are ex- 
posed to us in that brief soliloquy. 

‘*In apprehension how like a god!”’ 
It were difficult to express it with greater 
force and vividness than that. For here 
indeed is a wonderful thing: that, amid 
the endless variety of objects presented to 
the sense and the ceaseless flow of ideas 
and images through the mind, we should 
apprehend the unity of things— should 
think or feel or dream that all these forms 
and images are the expression of one 
Infinite Life! There are those who will 
doubt the validity of such apprehension ; 
but the fact that man has risen to that— 
has conceived his universe in that way, is 
a very surprising and significant fact. And 
there are times when this conception comes 
upon the mind with such power that we 
are filled with an exceeding awe and amaze- 
ment. We almost tremble at thought of 
the possibilities and duties which may per- 
tain to a nature capable of such experience. 
For if you consider it, only the Mind or 
Spirit of the whole could apprehend this 
manifold world in its unity and harmony 
thus. And the fact that we can and do 
thus apprehend it, however imperfectly, 
must witness to the presence of that Mind 
or Spirit within us, actively intelligent 
there. We may say, therefore, trying to 
find words to express the mystery of it, that 
the Infinite Life of the whole concentrates 
in the individual human life—that the 
light of Universal Intelligence is focussed 
in the mind of man, and by that light he 
looks in upon himself as well as out upon 
the world, and discerns something of the 
wonder and glory of it all. And when we 
escape from the self-illusion and behold 
the universe of things and creatures in 
ordered relation, life is no longer a thing of 
broken disconnected threads and patches, 
but a unity of purpose, a progressive un- 
folding of thought and love and will. 
Nothing is alien and no one is really exiled 
from the spirit of the whole or from the 
sympathy of the individual mind. 

And this, as I conceive it, is the meaning 
of Inspiration. When the intellect per- 
ceives or the heart feels the great fellowship 
of life, we are inspired. We may describe 
it as the upwelling of thought or emotion 
from the deeps of our subconscious being, 
or the descending upon us of an impulse 
from above: these are only metaphors, 
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after all. The reality of experience is a 
consciousness of something infinitely 
greater than the self and yet vitally at one 
with the self—greater because it tran- 
scends and uplifts us, at one, because the 
insight and the feeling are our own and 
not another’s. The mystery of this is 
great and passeth all understanding, so 
that a healthy agnosticism will always 
temper and restrain our religious belief and 
knowledge ; but the fact of experience is 
unquestionable and cannot be put aside. 
We see things more clearly, we feel them 
more profoundly by reason of an influence 
that is mightier than any deliverance of the 
intellect or any impulse of the will. And 
our vision and our emotion, in those deep 
moments, are charged with a Life that is 
the pervading spirit of the whole. 

The inspiration of the poet, of the artist, 
of the reformer, of the philosopher is, 
doubtless, of the same nature. In their 
great moments, when lifted above the 
ordinary self, it is the unity of life which they 
perceive, the inner harmonies of the world 
which they hear and strive to express, 
The inspiration of the prophet or religious 
seer differs from theirs, if at all, in a more 
conscious realisation of fellowship with the 
Power that moves and masters him. The 
essence of religion is inspiration ; it is an 
impassioned consciousness of being at one 
with the Eternal Spirit of the Universe ; 
and it is ‘‘ inspired ’’ because we know 
that we do not create that consciousness— 
because it is quickened within us by that 
vaster Life which concentrates there and 
begets the experience which humbles and 
yet exalts our whole being. We may call 
it “‘supernatural’’ if we please; but it 
is in the truest sense natural—is, in fact, 
a revelation of the very soul of Nature 
by which all things live and without which 
nothing really is at all. 

Perhaps the most vital part of our reli- 
gious creed is this faith in inspiration.* To 
believe that all men may be inspired, that 
all men, at their best, ave inspired, and to 
aim at living up to that belief—this is to 
have a religion for everyday life which 
should never fail us. In one sense, of 
course, we are all of us always the instru- 
ments of a power that is more than our- 
selves ; we are always being used in certain 
ways, impelled or led in certain directions. 
The ‘‘Divinity that shapes our ends’? is 
so great that our individual reason and 
will seem to play but a relatively small part 
in the destiny of life and death. Yet in 
the greater moments of inspiration this does 
not concern or trouble us ; we are made one 
with the Divinity that shapes all ends ; we 
are glad and gay to be used for its high 
purpose, because we will to make that pur- 
pose ours. It is when Truth shines for us 
with the glow of illumination, when duty 
becomes commanding and awful in its 
authority, when Love is a holy passion of 
the soul, when the Beauty of the world 
entrances and exalts our whole being—it is 
then that we are inspired, and ‘‘ feel that 
we are greater than we know.”’ 

It may still be urged or objected that if 
religion, in its highest significance, is thus a 
matter of inspiration, we ourselves are but 
the passive and irresponsible recipients of 
its grace or gifts. ‘‘ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.’’ The ways of the spirit 
are beyond our knowledge and above our 
control, and rarely, perhaps, directly 
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responsive to our prayer; and therefore it 
must be our wisdom to wait rather than to 
work, to be passive as clay in the potter’s 
hands, not eager and aggressive, either 
for self-reform or social progress or larger 
knowledge of ¢he good and true. Nay, 
our individual efforts might even hinder or 
obscure the Divine purpose. Who are we 
to obtrude our feeble will and dim per- 
ceptions on the vast scheme of things that 
transcends our vision and baffles our 
highest thought ? 

We shall not argue quite thus if we 
remember that inspiration, rightly con- 
ceived, is but the other side of what, in 
ourselves, we may call aspiration. In- 
sight and noble desire, vision and moral 
enthusiasm are correlatives—the one cannot 
live without the other. The practical, 
personal import of religious faith is a per- 
sistent uplifting of the soul. What makes 
the difference between an inspired life and 
a depressed or ignoble one is not our sins 
and failures and mistakes; these are in- 
evitable to the finite being; what makes 
the difference is the caring or not caring 
about things of real interest and abiding 
worth. The deadly wrong we daily commit 
against ourselves is indifference to the 
highest right. ‘* Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life’’ was the sad 
reproach of the great prophet of the soul, 
and his voice sounds to me like an echo 
of the Divine Spirit’s pleading in every age. 
O my brothers, the real meaning, the superb 
gladness, of life is to daily care for the 
illumination of truth, the nobility of good- 
ness and an open eye and heart for the 
living beauty of the world. No matter 
how poor in knowledge or lame in virtue 
we are to-day, if we awake each morning 
to care supremely for these things, and to 
make them the desire and ambition of its 
succeeding hours, then we put ourselves in 
line with the higher impulse of life; we 
are in the mood to be inspired ; we become 
receptive of the Spirit’s power. The human 
will is surely free to choose thus, every day, 
the good and fair and true; and in that 
choice we surrender to the Eternal Will, 
and make our aim and our aspiration one 
with the purpose and the inspiration of 
God. 

Such, then, is the faith which I suggest 
as containing the elements of a living 
creed for our own day here. Faith in that 
Unity of the whole which in no sense anni- 
hilates the personality of the individual, 
but rather concentrates and focusses there : 
Faith in that Enlargement and Liberation of 
the self by which the illusion of a separate 
or exclusive self is transcended and over- 
come : and faith in the Inspiration of the 
Eternal Spirit of the world who both 
kindles and responds to the aspiration of 
the human heart. In these things the 
sublime sanctions and consolations, the 
sure upholdings and_ swift, impellings of 
religion may be found; and to have the 
vision which apprehends them all is to be 
strong and calm and fearless and free. 


W. J. Jupp. 
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Gon’s part is done when having made us 
free, He shows to us our best; ours now 
remains to pass on from illumination of 
the conscience to surrender of the will.— 
Martineau. So eS 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 

As I write, the joybells are ringing in 
fuldera church tower, and bonfires blaze 
upon our mountains, to celebrate the 
joing of inseparable hands by those 
grand little kernels of ‘freedom, Uni, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, on, August 1, 
1691. There is a proud star at the Austrian 
‘frontier, on a shoulder of Piz Chavalatsch ; 
his fellow gleams responsive from the 
opposite valley wall; and I know that 
all over Switzerland the air is vibrant, and 
every tiniest village has kindled its altar 
of thanksgiving. Two years ago, at this 
hour, I was at Amien3, on my way to 
Seewis, and before I reached Basel another 
day had dawned on heaps of charcoal. 
Last year I saw the fiery ring round the 
Davosertal, and piloted two ladies, a 
Swede and a Russian, through the crowd 
‘on Davos Platz, where a band and choir 
took turns with patriotic music. Just as 
we reached our pension again, the electric 
light went out all over the settlement, 
‘breaking down, I suppose, under the 
‘extra strain of the illuminations, And now 
from my parsonage in the Miinstertal, I 
gaze at the great glow-worms on Piz 
Turettas and Piz Umbrail, and the line 
along Piz Costainas towards the border 
of Italy, and many another. How many 
of us who see them this year will have 
‘passed away before the bells sway and 
‘the torches are set to the timber for another 
anniversary ? But Switzerland will still 
‘be here, the land of peace and freedom. 
‘Thank God for Switzerland! And at the 
Hague the bigger nations as well as the 
smaller are beginning to tread—ah, so 
slowly and reluctantly, with so much 
unfaith and suspicion—the way which 
may yet lead, in the far end, to a world- 
wide Switzerland, and eternal Hidgenos- 
senschaft like that of the three Lake 
Cantons. 


The next time a child asks me ‘‘ What 


‘are mountains for ?’’ T shall have a more 
sensible answer than 
Physiography gives. 
are to light bonfires on, to show how glad 


you are that people who talk different 


languages can be just as fond of one 
another as if they all talked Hnglish. 


And the reason why the mountains are 


so clustered together in Switzerland is 
that people do that better here than any- 
‘where else.’’ 


What makes this view so encouraging 


is that there are other mountains in the 
world, waiting, no doubt, to discharge the 
same pleasant office. ‘‘ Pelion and Ossa 
flourish side by side ’’ ; 
‘the lordly Andes, which gaze a-dream 
over the auspicious Pacific Sea, and of 
untamed Himalayan heights, and ‘* Tene- 
riffe and Atlas unremoved,’’ not to men- 
tion such pimples as Cader Idris and 
Skiddaw. How many human generations 
must they wait, I wonder, before the 
night of the first of August twinkles its 
way round the globe, and the constellations 
of earth together with those of heaven, 
““make up full concert to the angelic 
symphony,’’ hymning a consummate 
gospel, peace upon earth indeed ? 

I misdoubt they must bide a wee. 
*“A few more years shall roll.’? And 
when it actually comes to pass, men will 
hot be hysterically glad about it. Rather 


on the doings of their ancestry. 
we really be sprung from such insensate 
rogues, such bad fools as those twentieth 
century bipeds, who spent millions .on 
murder-ships, and fifties on secondary 
education ? 


the Elementary 
T shall say, ‘* They 


one has heard of 
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“* Can 


creatures’ whose first idea 
about submarines and air-ships was that 
they were fine tools 


hideous and filthy cities ? lords of a far- 


flung battle-line, whose allowance of close 


alr for school children was a few cubic 
inches a piece? Dear, dear! 
forget it!”’ 


(Quite parenthetically, the air-ship really 
When it does 


seems to be coming at last. 
come there will be two questions to ask : 
(1) What shall we do with our railways ? 


(2) What shall we do with our railway 


shares ? Perhaps asphalt and local motor- 
services will give the answer to both.) 


On the night of August 2, Five-year-old 


called out from his bed, ‘‘ There is a 


bonfire on that mountain,’’ to wit, Piz 
Umbrail, whose ridge divides us from 
Italy. I looked up from my desk, saw 
the blaze, and wondered what its belated 
gleam might mean. ‘‘No,’’ cried the 


young voice again, ‘‘it is a star’’; but 


when I had finished my sentence, and 
looked up once more, neither star nor 
bonfire was to be seen. This was odd, 
but not so odd as what followed. As I 
gazed, the fire suddenly shot up again, 
and almost immediately rose like a fire- 


balloon from the rocky crest, and sailed 
It was a_ glorious 
Now it is unusual to see the same 
planet rise twice in one evening. Not 
till I climbed next day to Alp Fuldera, 


slowly westwards. 
planet. 


where I found some white Alpenrosen, 
(a great rarity) and, to my woe, a wasps’ 
nest, and, in the Sennhiitte, a telescope, 


could I descry the tiny needle which 
had oceulted our bonfire planet, in its 
Incidentally 


low, almost horizontal orbit. 
I also learned how to make cheese, and 


what ‘‘ Zieger ’’ is, and why pigs are kept 
on the alp, and renewed my acquaintance 
with the taste of cow’s milk; for in the 
parsonage we must make goat’s milk serve 


our turn. 

It is pleasant to live on a frontier, 
especially at a meeting-place of frontiers. 
Behind the aréte of Piz Umbrail hes Italy, 
behind that which stretches from Piz 
Chavalatsch to the Stilfser Joch lies 
Austria. When Rinaldo and Martina 
were with us we made several little excur- 
sions. Rinaldo and I walked down over 
the Tyrol border to Taufers, the most 
picturesque of all villages, about whose 
three clinging castles Baedeker is annoy- 
ingly curt. When you look them up, to 
learn their history, you are merely told 
they are there! Taufers was full of 
recruits, undergoing their first drill, and 
was also festally decorated in honour of 
a young priest, a son of the village, who 
was to say his first mass on the morrow. 
Over part of our route we were treading 
a holy way. The Reformation of our 
valley began in Cierfs, and worked down- 
wards. Until some sixty or seventy years 
ago Santa Maria was paritatisch—that 


is, the church could be used by both con- 
fessions ; 


but the Catholics had built a 


they will look back in dismal amazement , chapel at Valcava, and the lower parish 


to fight with— 
‘* orappling in the central blue’’ ? beings 
who forged masterpieces of ordnance in 


Let us 
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was, in fact, altogether Protestant. Still, — 


the Catholic church furniture, and especi- 
ally the image of the Virgin, could not be 
removed so long as one person of the 
Catholic faith remained a burgher of Santa 
Maria. 
with parish rights there, an old maiden 
lady, died abroad. Then it was decided 
to move the image to Miinster. 

In the year 807 Charlemagne and Emma 
lost their way on Piz Chavalatsch, and 
vowed that if they were spared to reach 
human abodes they would each plant and 
endow a religious foundation. The fruits 
of their piety were the monastic house at 
Minster, and the church of the Virgin at 
Santa Maria. Now, after a thousand 
years, the Virgin was to bid farewell to her 
house. 
believers came in their thousands to escort 
her, and there are old persons still living 
in Minster who will tell you how, when 
she reached the bend of the road, the 
wooden Virgin turned her head for a last 
look, and wept. 

A pendant to this case of a joint parish 
becoming Protestant is that of Samnaun, 
the last side valley of the Unterengadin, 
which became Catholic. It was evan- 
gelised from Remus, and an enthusiastic 
Reformer founded a fund to enable the 
Pfarrer of Remus to come over periodically, 
through a pass which is still called the Pass 
del Predichant, to hold a Protestant service. 
Now there is no Protestant resident in the 
valley; but one or two burghers of the 
Reformed faith exist in other parts of the 
world. Until these are extinct the fund, 
which has grown into something worth 
coveting, cannot be applied to any purpose 
but that of bringing over the Pfarrer of 
Remus to preach in anempty church. In 
all probability it will ultimately go into 
the coffers of a purely Catholic parish. 

On another day, Rinaldo took me 
for a drive through the Umbrail Pass into 
Italy, and thence to Ferdinandshohe in 
the Tyrol. As we drew near to the 
Stelvio—soon after passing a colony of 
marmots—we saw a building of some sort 
perched impossibly on a height to the 
left. ‘‘ What sort of a hut is that?’’ 
one of us asked. ‘‘ That,’’ replied a 
fellow passenger, ‘‘is my house.’’ It 
was the hotel at Dreisprachenspitze 
(Three-speech-point), where Ladin, German 
and Italian meet at the triple frontier. 
We paid it a visit, and found the mountain 
panorama very fine; in one direction, 
towards the Ortler, it commands a most 
imposing view of glaciers, glacial gorges, 
and severe Alpine form. On the way back 
the driver of the pack-wagon drank too 
much Veltliner, and was at last jerked 
into the roadway. 
wives were in the coach, had taken seats 
upon his baggage. They swung them- 
selves off in safety behind the wagon, as the 
horses dashed madly down the pass. 
The ladies went into hysterics. Strangely 
enough, the frightened horses took every 
corner without mishap, and pulled up of 
their own accord before the post-office at 
Santa Maria, with no harm done. 

% Fuldera. i. W. Lummis. 
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PROFESSOR OORT’S RETIREMENT. 

WE noticed last week the completion of 
the popular edition, with abridged intro- 
ductions and notes, of the Leiden Trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, revised by 
Professor H. Oort, the only survivor of 


the four distinguished Dutch scholars, who 


originally undertook that great work. 
Professor Oort, having now reached the 
inexorable limit of seventy years was 
obliged this summer to relinquish his 
professorship at Leiden, and we have re- 
ceived a copy of his Farewell Lecture, 
delivered on June 7. With simple dignity 
and thankfulness for the great happiness of 
his life as a teacher, Professor Oort looks 
back upon the thirty-four years since first 
he became a University professor, and notes 


the remarkable progress during that period 


of Old Testament studies. 

It was in March, 1873, that he became a 
University teacher. He had been minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church at Harlingen, 
and there, in conjunction with Kuenen and 
Hooykaas, had brought out (in 1872) ‘* De 
Bijbel voor Jongelieden ’’ (known in Wick- 
steed’s English translation as ‘‘ The Bible 
for Young People’’). His first academic 
appointment was at Amsterdam, but in 
1875 he was called to Leiden as Professor 
of Hebrew and the Antiquities of Israel. 
At first he lectured also on Old Testament 
Iixegesis, until the law of 1876 placed that 
subject in the hands of Kuenen. Professor 
Oort took from the first the keenest interest 
in the study of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, and with his friend de Goeje paid 
special attention to the Septuagint trans- 
lation. They had Walton’s Polyglot, but 
little else at first to help them in their 
studies. Referring to what has since been 
achieved, Professor Oort speaks with special 
appreciation of the ‘* Polychrome’’ and of 


RK. Kittel’s critical edition of the Old Testa- 


ment. His own studies in Hebrew Anti- 
quities were first devoted to the period 
of the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era. On the completion of 
the ‘‘ Bijbel voor Jongelieden’’ he had 
undertaken to prepare a supplementary 


volume, covering that period, with the 


books of the Apocrypha, and this appeared 
under the title ‘‘ De Laatste Heuwen van 
Traéls Volksbestaan,’’ 1877-8. But mean- 
while Professor Oort did not neglect the 
earlier centuries, and he records the great 
advance in knowledge, witnessed by the 
successive editions of Schrader’s ‘‘ Die 
Keilinschriften und das A. T.,’’ in 1872, 
1883, and 1902, the last edited by Zimmern 
and Winckler, and the works of Tiele and 
Morris Jastrow on the Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. 

He does not regret the sixteen years 


‘devoted to the text of the Old Testament 


and the completion of the ‘‘ Leiden Trans- 


Jation,’’ but records the gladness with 


which in 1902 he returned to the period of 
New Testament times. In that connec- 
tion he expresses his indebtedness to 
Schiirer, Kautzsch and Charles and other 
recent scholars, and in concluding his lec- 
ture, speaks of the wider religious interests 
with which he has always kept in touch. 
Professor Oort, it will be remembered, 
was President of the second meeting of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, held at Amtserdam in 1903. 
He has been for many years the devoted 
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friend of religious work in Leiden very 
nearly akin to the work of our Domestic 
Missions, and his services to the Pro- 
testantenbond have also been very great. 
Not least among these has been the issue 
of three little books in a series of popular 
handbooks of religion, on ‘‘ Our Life in 
God’’ (of which three editions have 
already been called for), ‘‘ The Sermon on 
the Mount,’? and ‘‘ What the Jews 
believed in the Time of Jesus.’’ 

Professor Oort’s enforced retirement 
from academic service sets him free: for 
a still larger measure of religious work 
no less than for further works of higher 
scholarship, and we rejoice to think that 
for years to come we may look for fresh 
gifts at his hands, and the continued happi- 
ness of his active fellowship in the com- 
munion of liberal religious thinkers and 
workers. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


Tn the column of “ Good News” which Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale contributes regularly 
to the Christian Register, he wrote as follows, 
on August 8, of the oldest mecting-house 
in Boston, which had been re-opened on 
the previous Sunday for religious services 
after an interval of thirty years :— 

The Old South Meeting-house in Boston 
was opened on Sunday last for religious 
service, under the direction of the executive 
committee of the corporation which holds 
the building. I was honoured by an invita- 
tion to preach, and the various services 
of the occasion were taken by representa- 
tives of the different Protestant com- 
munions of the city. 

My own hope is that the meeting-house 
may be used regularly for public religious 
service for everybody, under such directions 
as assure every man, woman, and child 
in Boston of a welcome there. If any plan 
can be arranged for what I call the mechani- 
cal or physical necessities of such services, 
I am sure that the need of the town and 
‘“the practice of the presence of God,’’ 
will indicate the methods which shall be 
most devout, most friendly, and so most 
satisfactory. 

Roughly speaking, there are five or six 
denominations of Christian people in the 
city. I detest the word. And, when I 
hear men and women roll it over on their 
tongues as they might a marshmallow 
lozenge, I am always tempted to leave 
the room. But there are people who like 
it, and who choose to maintain ‘‘ Deno- 
minational’’ agencies. I should trust 
that each of these agencies might say to 
the wholly un-denominational commission 
which controls the use of the Old South 
Meeting-house, ‘‘ We will prepare for 
the services in the meeting-house ten times 
a year,” or ‘‘nine times,’’ or ‘‘ eight 
times,’’ or ‘Sone time.’’ I should think the 
three hundred churches of the town might 
be glad in some such way to maintain the 
one central place where ‘‘ The Church ’’ 
might show its true and real catholicity. 

We shall see what we shall see of such 


possibilities. 


Well, what will the different denomina- 
tions bring forward on such occasions ? 
They will bring forward what they choose. 
The fathers came here for freedom to wor- 
ship God. And, if the’ proprietors of the 
meeting-house give this or that club: the 
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permission to use the meeting-house on 
Sunday, it will use it as it pleases. But 
I said at the Unitarian Club five years ago 
what I would doif I had the charge of such 
aservice, I said: ‘‘ There is no fear that 
your hall will not be full, if ‘that is the 
gospel you proclaim; and that must be 
the gospel you proclaim. There must be 
no milk and water about this. It must be 
a frank statement of the religion of the 
twentieth century. It must be a statement 
of the religion of the Lord’s Prayer. God 
is, and he is here, that is the whole of it. 
Man is the child of God, and therefore every 
man is man’s brother and every: woman 
is woman’s sister; and we are all in one 
family, living in this common life. If 
we believe this ourselves, if the living God 
lives in our lives, leads us with each other 
by the hand, speaks when we speak, 
watches over us when we sleep, breathes 
in us when we breathe,—if thus we enter 
into the divine life, we shall not be counting 
the cents and the dollars in this message 
of ours to all sorts and conditions of men. 
The Armenian who landed en the wharf 
yesterday, the negro flying from what is 
still to him slavery there in the South, 
the poor boy coming to the town from the 
country, who has not yet spoken to any one 
but the people in the shop since he came 
all these are the elasses which our efforts 
are to reach; and, if we make the effort to 
reach them, we shall certainly succeed.’’ 

But of course, in the freedom of -the 
Christian Church, whoever spoke or sang 
or prayed in the Meeting-housé would sing 
or pray or preach as he thought the good 
God required. ; 

I think we should all say that there are 
half a dozen people in Boston any one 
of whom would take the Meeting-house 
every Sunday, and, as the ungodly say, 
‘* Play it alone.’’ Certainly I would if 
the Old South Meeting-house Corporation 
gave me their meeting-house on Sunday. 
Certainly Bishop O’Connell would. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Samuel A. Ehot would. Cer- 
tainly the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches would. Certainly the Channing 
Club would. Certainly the Seventeenth 
Secession from the Fourteenth Sub-division 
of Covenanters would. 

But just now the question is much graver 
because it relates to the Eternities. Have 
we in Boston a real desire to bring in the 
kingdom of God and to proclaim the: re- 
ligion of the Lord’s Prayer to all sorts and 
conditions of men? The reader of these 
lines and I know perfectly well that it would 
be much easier to persuade the leaders of 
any one of the sects to assume the duties 
of the Old South Meeting-house than it 
would be to make six or seven ‘‘ organi- 
sations ’’ work together. : 

As I have said already, we shall see what 
we shall see. 

One thing is fortunate, we have a name 
for our central temple. Whenever I have, 
by any foolish accident, spoken of such 
common worship as the cathedral worship 
of the older world, I have been met: in- 
stantly by some fool who was proud of his 
etymology and who said : .‘‘ Oh, cathedral 
worship ? Who is to be the bishop: of 
your cathedral?’’ In this case we need 
not even meet such a fool according to’ his 
folly.. The venerable house our fathers 
built to God at the head of Milk-street was 
called a mecting-house for all the earlier 
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generations. It was a meeting-house, it is| in their great anxiety for the safety of 


everybody’s soul on Sunday, are not over- 
careful of the morality of the city so far as 
sanitary arrangements go. After diligent 
inquiry among the police and others, I 
could find only two public lavatories in the 
city, and those two for men only. In this 
matter, beautiful Toronto with no saloons, 
and its hotel bars closed from 7 p.m. on 
Saturday till 7 a.m. on Monday, and its 
large number of drunken men, is a standing 
disgrace. 

I was anxious to attend the morning 
service at Jarvis-street on Sunday, and, 
that I might not be late, I went 
there on Saturday evening to make 
quite sure of the time. On Sunday 
morning I was on the spot early, and 
waited till 11.30. The painted board outside 
said the service would be at 11 a.m., but 
no one came, and there was no notice 
of the closing of the church. All the other 
churches were open. 

Our August Bank-holiday was Civic 
holiday in Toronto, so I joined the crowd 
at 7 a.m. on the s.s. Cayuga, which went 
to Niagara Falls. It was a very delightful 
trip. Having crossed Lake Ontario we 
steamed up Niagara River, and there ahead 
of us on Queenstown Heights stood the 
monument to Sir Isaac Brock, who repelled 
the invaders from the United States in 
1812. We landed on the American side, 
and ran up to Niagara by ‘‘ The Great 
Gorge Route, the Most Magnificant Scenic 
Route in the World.’’ It was truly a 
great undertaking. Down in the deep 
gorge, at the level of the water, a double 
car-track has been made so that passengers 
may be close to the raging rapids and whirl- 
pool, and on nearing Niagara the track 
rises to the level of the street. Father 
Hennepin was not far out when, in 1678, 
he described the Falls as ‘‘a vast and 
prodigious Cadence of Water, which falls 
down after a surprising and astonishing 
manner, insomuch that the Universe does 
not afford its Parallel.’’ 

On Tuesday, August 5, I went to Owen 
Sound and embarked for Fort William at 
the head of Lake Superior. I got aboard 
about 6 p.m. and reached the ‘‘ Soo ”’ 
(Sault Ste Marie) at 4 p.m. next day. 
We were soon in the immense lock, and our 
ship was raised bodily to the level of Lake 
Superior, where a stiff breeze was blowing. 
We steamed away at once and woke next 
morning to find the lake as still as a pond. 
Port Arthur and Fort William have mag- 
nificent sites, and have made much headway 
in the last twelve years. At 8 p.m. on 
Thursday we were al aboard the train 
bound for Winnipeg, which we reached at 
12 p.m. exactly on Friday. 

Winnipeg is certainly phenomonal. I 
know no other place whose growth has 
been so remarkable. WoW. C. 2: 

Winnipeg, August 10, 1907. 


a meeting-house. That word expresses 
what it is for. And the committee of the 
corporation which has to open it for public 
services are fortunate that they can ask 
the emigrant who lands on Sunday morning 
or the traveller who arrives at Parker’s 
on Saturday night to unite in prayer in 
the oldest meeting-house in Boston. 
Epwarp KE. Hater. 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST.—II. 
QuEBEC TO WINNIPEG. 

From 1535, when Jacques Cartier sailed 
up the St. Lawrence, to the year 1907, 
when thousands of British emigrants are 
following the same route, hopes have been 
running high, and sometimes keen disap- 
pointment has been felt about this ‘* Great 
Lone Land.’? The disappointment in 
recent years has largely been the result 
of the inflated talk of interested agents 
on this side of the water as well as in 
London, and the over-drawn pictures of 
prosperity which originated in the minds 
of the travellers who have rushed through 
the Dominion. However this disappoint- 
ment may have been caused, it is decidedly 
wrong to the country as well as to the 
newcomer to paint such lurid pictures 
of the possibility of becoming rich imme- 
diately. 

Montreal remains the largest city in 
Canada, but one day it will lose this coveted 
position. Toronto and Winnipeg are forg- 
ing ahead. Toronto has a very lovely 
situation on Lake Ontario, rising gradually 
from the water’s edge to a charming park- 
hke country, studded with handsome 
residences, none of which, however, is 
more beautiful than the old colonial house 
which for years has been the home of 
Professor Goldwin Smith. The old gentle- 
man still takes interest in the ‘‘ Queen 
City ’’ of his adoption, and is frequently 
seen driving in the streets. 

The writer spent Sunday, August 4, in 
Toronto, and is most anxious not to spend 
another Sunday there until all the members 
of the Lord’s Day Association are asleep 
with their fathers, or have been displaced 
by men of saner and more wholesome ideas. 
Happily, no part of our tight little island 
is in the clutches of men like Ruef and 
Schmidt of San Francisco, or of the Lord’s 
Day Association of Toronto. Toronto 
is wickedly dull on Sundays. The Street 
Railway Company run their splendid 
service of cars on that day, but only after 
a stern fight with a small majority of 
bigoted Sabbatarians, and steamers ply 
to the Island across Toronto Bay. With 
these exceptions no amusements of any kind 
whatever are permitted. After this 
behaviour by those who wish to go to 
Church themselves, but who do not always 
attend, or the churches would have larger 
congregations, who can wonder that men 
stay away? The writer talked with a 
great many persons in Toronto, and found 
the overbearing methods of the Lord’s 
Day Association to be the cause of much 
wicked dulness, and even profanity and 
blasphemy by those who are let and 
hindered by others whose minds and deeds 
are of no higher order than their own from 
Monday morning to Saturday night. The 
City Fathers who, in the main, owe their 
positions to the Lord’s Day Association, 


WueEn we go forward, believing that 
what was true once is true for ever, willing 
to try whether unselfishness does really 
brace the soul, whether love to God does 
really make the heart tender and strong, 
whether prayer meets an answering Spirit 
and faith finds a door of hope, only then 
do we bring into our life the power which 
God meant it should have.—Henry Wilder 
Foote. 
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THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 
Questions FOR MissioNnERs. 

‘“Tue method of the late Rey. Robert 
Spears in controversy was to ask his 
audience to put to him the strongest texts 
on their side. If he could deal with these 
satisfactorily, they might be assured that 
he could make light of the lesser difficul- 
ties. The advantage of the method was 
that it simplified the work of the lecturer, 
concentrated attention on main issues, 
kept the discussion to the point, and 
avoided desultory and irrelevant question- 
ing. It is, moreover, reasonable that a 
speaker should impose his own limits. A 
meeting called for a specific purpose—an 
address, say, upon the Bible—need not 
become an occasion for debating the 
universe. The missioner who, in _his 
generosity, allows everything achieves 
nothing—save confusion and disappoint- 
ment. It seems churlish to insist that 
questions must be questions and not 
speeches, but it’s the only way to keep 
your meeting in your own hands. An 
audience is not apt to dispute for mastery, 
but it hugely enjoys the dismay of the 
speaker who is more generous to the other 
side than just to himself. The best 
meetings are those where the conditions are 
laid down and adhered to. The average 
audience, however keen when it scents fun, 
cares first for fair play. 

‘* The missioner does well to remember 
that the meeting has this definite object 
when he realises that opposition is some- 
times carefully organised and does not 
intend to spare him. It is ready with a 
score of questions, and every question 
bearing on a different subject, and if the 
missioner, in his generosity, is betrayed 
into the attempt to deal with them all, his 
own address is forgotten, and he finds that 
the meeting is a failure. It is as necessary 
to be decisive in method as to be definite 
in conviction and statement.’’ 5 

This was the reply to a query as to how 
questions should be dealt with. The 
prospective missioner is naturally some- 
what exercised in his mind ag to the 
possibilities of opposition, and it has been 
suggested that he should be furnished with 
a list of likely questions. The following 
notes may serve to that end; they may 
emphasise the importance of the firm 
handling of meetings, and they will show 
also the nature of the work that has to be 
done at question-time. The points men- 
tioned here have been raised during the 
present summer, and are contained in the 
daily reports which are sent in by the 
lay missioners as ‘‘ specimen questions.’ 
They show that at the bulk of the meetings 
the main interest lies in Christ and Salva- 
tion, and secondly the miracle of the Bible. 
Apparently, indeed, for many folk religion 
is summed up in a consideration of the 
merits of Christ. The reports state that 
every now and then the opposition try to 
break up the meetings by singing, and 
almost invariably the most popular of the 
Wesleyan hymns is used : 

‘* What can wash away my sin ? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus. 
What can make me whole again ? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus. 

The precious blood doth flow, 

Tt washes white as snow ; 

No other fount I know, 

Nothing but the blood of Jesus,’’ 
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REY: 


There are four verses, and the line, 
**Nothing but, &c.’’ (so it is curiously 
printed in the succeeding verses) is repeated 
twelve times. 

Practically no account is taken of Jesus 
as a Teacher—nothing remains if the 
miraculous is taken away! Do you not 
believe in the miraculous conception, nor 
the divine birth? Did he not claim 
equality with God—‘‘ I and my Father are 
one’’ ? If Jesus was not the true Messiah, 
who was? Is it not the fact that Joseph 
was called the father of Jesus out of respect 
for Mary ? If you believe in creation, the 
greater thing, why don’t you believe in 
incarnation, the lesser thing? How, if 
Jesus was not God, do you define the 
difference between him and other men ? 
Is there any difference between Jesus and 
Shakespeare ? if so, what is it? Can you 
preach Christ and him crucified? Does 
not present-day conversion show that 
Jesus was God? Do not the miracles 
prove the same ? and prophecy? Isaiah 
vill. and lui.—do they not refer to him ? 
Did not God require to be propitiated ? 
Are we not bought with a price? How 
can you explain the passage that without 
shedding of blood there can be no remission 
of sins? Can a man save himself? Is 
there any approach to God except by 
blood? Did not Jesus say, ‘‘ No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me’’? Is 
not your gospel one of salvation by works ? 
If so, why did Jesus die? Dare we trust 
the ‘‘larger hope’’? Is not salvation 
possible only in the name of Jesus? Did 
he not say, ‘‘ What you ask in my name, 
that will I do’? ? How would you deal 
with a man self-convicted of sin? What 
would you say if called to the bedside of a 
conscience-stricken and dying sinner? If 
salvation is by character, what about the 
man who has no character? Will those 
who are mean and selfish be eternally lost ? 
If all are to go to heaven, what is the good 
of doing right? Will a good life save a 
man who has not been converted? Did 
not God so love the world that He gave 
His only-begotten son for us? Who made 
evil? Do you not believe with Paul that 
there is no good in human nature? In 
regard to the Resurrection, was it bodily 
or spiritual ? Is it not true that only one 
man rose from the dead? Do you not 
accept Christ’s prophecy of his reappear- 
ance, in the gospels ? 

Beliefs in eternal torments and in the 
personality of the devil have been met 
with, and definitions of heaven and hell 
have been asked for. Will future punish- 
ment be remedial ? Who tempted Christ ? 
If there be no devil, who tempts us? Why 


‘do you deny the existence of the devil 


when Jesus believed in him? If the devil 
is no more, when did he die ? 

Scarcely a night passes without questions 
referring to the Bible, and many missioners 
make it a practice of referring briefly and 
frequently to their attitude to the Bible. 
Do you believe in the Scriptures? Why 
do you pick and choose? Which is the 
gold, and which the dross? How do you 
sort them ? How are you to detect truth 
from error, and distinguish between God’s 
word and man’s word? Are you not 
adding to and taking from revelation ? 
Are not all things possible with God, 
including revelation and infallibility 2? Can 
you define infallibility ? 


Is not divine 


inspiration always from without ? What 
is a final authority—God, conscience, or 
the Bible? Is not conscience fallible ? 
Supposing reason and conscience agree, 
are you obliged to follow them? If both 
Trinitarians and Unitarians have Scripture 
support for their doctrines, was not Jesus, 
then, a misleader ? 

Questions as to the existence of God as 
distinct from Jesus have been few. The 
text, ‘‘ Let us make man in our image ”’ 
has been quoted many times, but always, 
of course, on the behalf of the second 
person in the Trinity. A series of questions 
relative to the share of God in the cosmic 
process appeared in the Report two or 
three weeks ago ; and it has been asked as 
to how we know that God is Love, whether 
we believe in immanence or transcendence, 
and whether God is not really unknowable. 

It was expected that the New. Theology 
would lead to many interesting passages, 
but questions regarding it have been 
singularly few. ‘‘ How far is the New 
Theology identical with Unitarianism ?”’ 
has, indeed, been asked, and on one 
occasion it led to an interesting discussion. 
But it has been made fairly evident that 
the men to whom it seemed likely this 
presentation of ideas would have appealed 
have found matter for consideration else- 
where. And it is among men who ask 
questions like the following that the 
Mission has an opportunity of great 
importance. These are representative of 
the class:—Do Unitarians believe in 
Evolution ? Is there any analogy between 
Unitarianism and Determinism? What 
is the bearing of environment on the 
formation of character? Do you consider 
the greatest amount of sin is caused by 
environment or deliberately 2? Do econo- 
mic conditions affect religious beliefs 2 Do 
you not think that if the Churches took 
more interest in social questions, and 
leaned more to the masses, the Church 
attendances would be better? What is 
the general attitude of Unitarians to the 
Social movement ? 

Among miscellaneous questions the fol- 
lowing may be cited:—What is the 
difference between the soul and the 


spirit? Has the Buddha as many fol- 
lowers as Jesus? Is love natural or 
divine? What do you make of the 


Babylonian records of the Flood ? Do you 
believe in the second birth ?- How do you 
define the meaning of Alpha and Omega as 
applied to Jesus Christ ? Do you believe 
in the efficacy of baptism ? Why do you 
put reason above faith in regard to Christ’s 
death ? Is the Bible a fit and proper book 
to put into the hands of a child? Is 
smoking a sin ? 

It will be gathered from these few 
examples that there is a class of inquirers 
who are asking the questions which we 
believe can be properly discussed and 
helpfully answered. There are some of 
us who believe that among the churches 
none is better qualified to answer than our 
own. The men who are interested in these 
questions are mainly outside the churches, 
and it is a good and useful thing to carry 
to them a message by spoken word and 
printed page. There are others who quite 
as plainly are under the old beliefs that 
some of our friends imagine have disap- 
peared from the faith of reason. If it is 


well for the world that these notions should 


continue, then there is one justification the 
less for our Mission. But, believing that 
Unitarians once reckoned it their high 
privilege to proclaim a nobler faith than 
that which too often only misrepresented 
the teaching and spirit of the Master, we 
claim that the fact that these cruder 
beliefs still remain more vigorous than we 
thought, constitutes one justification the 
more for the Mission, and commends it to 
the sympathy of every Unitarian who has 
an outlook as well as a tradition. 
TPS 


Tue WEExk’s Report. 


Tux week has produced no exciting inci- 
dents, but a fine series of meetings has been 
held. For the third week in succession, 
and the fourth in the season, the attendance 
passes 10,000. It has been the best week 
of all in respect of a steady average. For 
the first time no single meeting has had 
less than 200 present, and, on the other 
hand, 750 has been the largest attendance. 

This is better than having extremes of 
1,000 and upwards on one hand, and 100 or 
less on the other. Even under the better 
conditions which have prevailed several 
meetings have been interfered with by rain, 
and three have had to be brought to a hasty 
conclusion. The total attendance of 10,050 
divided among 26 meetings gives an aver- 
age of 586. 

No. 1 Van has spent the week at various 
pitches in Sheffield, and Revs. C. J. Street, 
A. H. Dolphin, J. Ruddle, T. A. Gorton, 
T. P. Spedding and Mr. W. F. Kennedy 
have conducted the meetings. Plenty of 
assistance has been forthcoming from the 
local churches, and on several evenings 
solos have been sung. On Sunday after- 
noon a service for young folk was held. 
On Thursday Rev. E. 8. L. Buckland, of 
Derby, joined the van at Attercliffe, and on 
September 3 a move will be made ‘to 
Masbro’ and Swinton, Rev. R. 8. Redfern, 
of Leigh, being the missioner. 

No. 2 Van has continued its work at 
Largs, where Rev. E. T. Russell has had 
splendid meetings. This week the van is 
at Greenock, where Mr. Russell brings his 
month’s mission to a close. On September 
2 Rev. Ottwell Binns, of Scarboro’, as mis- 
sioner, will begin at Port Glasgow; and 
Mr. R. J. Hall, of Manchester College, 
Oxford, will succeed Mr. Kirkhope:as lay 
missioner. 

No. 3 Van, at Leyton, had Revs. E. 8. 
Hicks and H. Rawlings; and at Ilford, 
Rev. J. T. Davis, of Chatham. At the 
latter place the missioners were told by local 
pressmen that the numbers were large fer 
Ilford. At Leyton, one evening, a Mr. 
Stanley, a resident for over 30 years, 
spoke by permission from the van, and 
testified to the liberality of Unitarians. 
Another man, an avowed atheist, com- 
mended the Mission on the same ground. 
Some interesting questions have been asked, 
e.g., ‘‘ Why did God give us such an un- 
reasonable book as the Bible for a guide ? ’* 
‘¢ Tg the biblical story of the creation myth 
or a fact?’ ‘‘ Was not the supposed 
Fall of Man the awakening of conscience ? ’* 
‘*Do you believe in re-incarnation ? ’* 
‘¢ In view of your saying that the soul is a 
spark of the divine, will you kindly state 
your view of Pantheism 2°’ ‘* Has 
Rev. R. J. Campbell anything to do with 
your van? « Where do you believe 
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Christ is now ?’* ‘Do you think that 
your religion, with all its fine phrases, 
is capable of winning bad people over to 
goodness like the Salvation Army ?”’ 
** How can you reconcile the goodness of 
God’ with the existence of cancer ?’’ 
‘‘What is the wise man’s prayer ?”’ 
Questions were also put by a Socialist 
upon the feeding of children. This week 
the van has visited Hackney, Rev. H. Raw- 
lings conducting the meetings, and is at 
Stepney Green over the week-end with Mr. 
Capleton and the Rev. T. P. Spedding as 
missioners. Inquiries as to the movements 
of the van should be made at Essex Hal] 
The route for the remainder of the tour is 
being modified, and it is probable that 
Deptford, Greenwich, Blackheath, Lee, 
Eltham, Chislehurst, Bromley, Lewisham, 
Beckenham, and Penge will be visited. 

No. 4 Van has been at Crewe for a week, 
and large and encouraging meetings have 
been held each night. Rev. W.T. Bushrod, 
of Chorley, succeeded Rev. W. A. Weather- 
all, and has had Rev. H. F. Short as chair- 
man. Mr. Horace Short, of the Home 
Missionary College, Manchester, has. also 
taken part. It was freely rumoured in 
the town that the Bishop of Chester had 
instructed his clergy that the Mission was 
not to be opposed, an action which, if the 
rumour is correct, is in accordance with the 
characteristic tolerance of Dr. Jayne. One 
evening, it is said, a gentleman wished to 
ask a question from the midst of the crowd. 
He had, however, to be called to order, 
as the question began to run into a speech. 
Presumably in a spirit of penitence he 
visited the van later, when the missioners 
avere amused and delighted to find that they 
had unconsciously rebuked the editor of 
one of the Unitarian weeklies—the ! 
Unfortunately, the report does not say 
whether the question was pro or anti- 
Mission. This week the van is at North- 
wich and Knutsford, with Rev. J. M. 
Whiteman, of Burnley, and next week re- 
visits Ashton-in-Makerfield, where Rev. 
H. F. Short, of Crewe, hopes to renew his 
happy experience of last year. 


-NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


emai ee 


' [Notices and Reporis for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 

f ———— 


Chelmsford.—Miss Emily Sharpe, who has 

been staying a week in Chelmsford, has been 
paying calls of encouragement on the members 
of the congregation. On Sunday evening she 
took the service, and spoke of ‘‘ The Figurative 
Language of the Bible.” 
' Halstead.—Mr. F. Maddison, M.P., we are 
told, is to preach at the church’s jubiloe next 
month. If that is so, it must be on September 1 
or 8, for on the 10th he is to sail for Boston, to 
attend the International Congress. 

Hastings (Farewell).—The Rev. Gardner 
Preston has not only been the active and successful 
minister of the Free Christian Church for the last 
thirteen years, but has also taken a prominent 
part in the public life of the town, and general 
regtet has been expressed that he is leaving. In 
appreciation of his work as chairman of the Ore 
Village Schools, a silver cigarette case was pre- 
sented to him by several of his friends at a 
meeting held on August 14. On Thursday, the 
22nd, at the weekly meeting of the Hastings 
Board of Guardians, the Chairman, Alderman 
Tuppenny, while expressing his regret at losing 
such a useful member of the Board, wished him 
a happy and prosperous career in his new sphere 

‘of work at Hamburg.- In replying, Mr. Preston 
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spoke of the kindly way in which hoe had been 
treated by those who were utterly opposed to 
him alike in politics and theology. Last Sunday 
Mr. Preston preached farewell sermons, and on 
Tuesday ‘a farewell meeting was held; Mr. J. 
Harrison presided. There were a good number 
present of members and friends, and a feeling 
of deep regret at losing Mr. Preston and 
kindly appreciation of his work were mani- 
fested by all. Letters were read from Mr. 
T. W. Kenward, the oldest member of the 
church, from the Rey. T. E. M. Edwards, anda 
special message from the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, all expressing their sense of the value of 
Mr. Preston’s work. Mr. G. Proctor (treasurer) 
spoke of how sad they all felt in parting from 
so dear a friend. They were all proud of Mr. 
Preston for his great abilities as a preacher and 
for his manly and straightforward character, 


and they had found the help of the friendship 
They 


and kindliness that he has shown to-all. 
wished him a loving farewell. The Chairman 
spoke as a friend of Mr. Preston’s, and quoted 
from the letter of Mr. Kenward’s, in which he 
said that the future of the church is more pro- 
mising than he had ever known it. 


with the Provincial Assembly. The Rey. S. 
Burrows said that he could feel with the church 


in their loss of so able a preacher, of so kindly 
a man and one whom he bad ever found a true 
He appealed to them to 
rally round the church and help carry on the 


and faithful friend. 


excellent work that had been done. He had 


been asked to take charge of the church till the 
end of the year, and he felt the responsibility 


laid upon him at such a crisis, but he trusted 
for their loyal. support. 


of the congregations of the 
Councillor Read for those who had _ benefited 
by Mr. Preston’s public work in the town, the 
Chairman, on behalf of the members and friends 
of the congregation, presented Mr. Preston with 
a purse of gold, and an album containing the 
names of the subscribers. The Rev. Gardner 
Preston spoke very feelingly of leaving so many 


friends, and expressed his thinks, not only for 


this last kindness of theirs, but for the many 


kindnesses extended to him during the last 
They had often had to fight 


thirteen years. 
against prejudices, but- had kept a united and 
harmonious church. 
would not allow the work to fail, but be loyal to 
what they knew to be true. He thanked them 
from his heart for their fidelity and esteem. A 
vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the 
meeting to the closing hymn and the Benediction, 
pronounced by Mr. Preston. 

London: Deptford.—The Rev. A. J. Mar- 
chant, having recovered from his recent critical 
opetation, will resume his ministry on Sunday 
next, after an absence from duty of six months. 

London: Essex Church (Appointment). 
—The Rev. Robert Nicol Cross, M.A., of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and Glasgow University, 
has been appointed assistant minister to the 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, at Essex Church, and 
will begin his duties on Sunday next. 

London: Lewisham.—To-morrow (Sunday) 
the services in the High-street Church are to be 
conducted by the Rev. R. W. Boynton, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Rawtenstall.—On Tuesday evening the Rev. 
D. Rhoslwyn Davies was welcomed to the Unit- 
arian Church. A large number sat down to tea 
in the schoolroom, after which the meeting, 
presided over by Mr. W. Holden, was held. The 
following ministers assisted in the welcome :— 
The Revs. John Evans (of Colne), J. E. Jenkins 
(of Padiham), and Shaw} Brown (Newchurch), 
and also Mr. Wilson (of the Haslingden U.M.F.C., 
Rawtenstall). The proceedings{were greatly 
enjoyed, and Mr. Davies has made an encourag- 
ing beginning of his work. 

Scarborough.—The anniversary of the build- 
ing of the Westborough Church was celebrated on 
Sunday Aug. 25, when the services were conducted 
by the Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, of Leicester. 
Despite the somewhat inclement weather 
crowded congregations assembled. Many memberg 
of orthodox congregations were present, and 
must have been impressed with tho reality of 
the message which Miss von Petzold delivered in 
two earnest, thoughtful sermons on ‘‘ The Life 
Superlative,’ and ‘“ Jesus in the 20th Century.” 
The morning address waslargely on the problem 
of suffering, with a reverent solution, and in the 
evening Miss von Petzold dealt in a concise, 
lucid manner withthe results of Bibical criticism, 


He_ spoke 
warmly of Mr. Preston’s work in connection 


The Rev. Priestley 
Prime (of Brighton), having spoken on behalf 
district, and 


He was sure that they 
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which was essential if the life and work of Jesus. 
were to be intelligently understood. 
Sunderland (Welcome Meeting).—A tea 
and public meeting were held on Wednesday, 
August 21, at the Unitarian Free Church, to 
welcome the Rev, Wm. Lindsay, Jate of Christ 
Church, Nottingham, who has been appointed to 
the joint ministry of Sunderland and South 
Shields. There was a numerous attendance, and 
Mr. Hy. Sutcliffe, president of the Sunderland 
Congregation, who occupied the chair, extended 
to Mr. Lindsay a hearty welcome. Addresses of 
welcome were also delivered by the Rey. G. A. 
Ferguson (Gateshead), on behalf of the North- 
umberland and Durham Unitarian Association, 
Mrs. Blues (South Shields), and Mr. E. Errington 
(Gateshead), on behalf of the Lay Preachers’ 
Union, and Mr. H. French, representing tho 
Sunday School Committee. In responding, Mr. 
Lindsay said he was not one of those who 
divorced social and religious questions, and he 
thought one of the strongest points of the 
Unitarian Church was that social_and religious 
questions were to it the svme. They believed 
they should work for such reforms as were 
necessary in the interests of the great bulk of 
the people. He had come there to help them in 
their work, and it was only as they gave him 
their loyal support that they would succeed in 
doing good work. He did not want them to look 
upon him as their leader, but as a brother of tho 
same rank. He thanked them heartily for their 
warm reception, and he hoped he might in tha 
same measure prove himself worthy of it. 
Musical items added to the pleasure of a success- 
ful evening, which was brougbt to a close by a 
hearty vote of thanks to all who had in any way 
contributed to that success, proposed by Mr. 
J. G, Kay, and seconded by the Rev. W. 
Lindsay. te DEUS 


No man is the mere resultant of his past 
misdeeds, but each has in himself a foun- 
tain of incalculable spontaneity, and lies all 
open to the inundation of the moral forces 
of humanity and the benignant spirit of the 
world.—J. W. Chadwick. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any aiteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterncon, 

i aeite am auemmmeeel 


SUNDAY, September 1. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessn HIPPERSON. 
First Anniversary Services, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rey. Grorqn Carrsr. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church,. Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuant. : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6,30, Rey. R. N. Cross, M.A. ' 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane. 
6.30, Rev. H Woops Psrris. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 


11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuiinas, M.A. : 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. ELIx TAYLOR. ‘ 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian @hurch, 11 
and 7, Rev. Davip Davis. 

Iiford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, Mr. A. J. 
CLARKD. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. SAvEti Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HankInson. : 

ees Quex-road, 11 and J, Rev. W. Woopine, 

A. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. R. W. Boynton. 


Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 


J. Pace Horprs, 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon CooPEr. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 


FREDERIO ALLEN. 
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Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JonEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 

and 7, Mr. H. L. Jackson. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 1], Mr. W. BR 
MarsuaLy; 7, Mr. Epwarp Carieton. Van 
Service at 7.45. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. D. Bausiiurn. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A, PHaraou ; 
6.30, Mr.#E. C. Hicerns. é 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worpie Hall. Closed until 
September 15. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMERY. 


11.15 


~~ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowktt. 

Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGern. 

BiacKkroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovuRNEMovTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
ll and 7, Rev. PrirstLEyY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

CanTrRBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars. Closed 
until September 15. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 1}, Rev. D. 
JENKIN Evans ; 6.30, Rev. Ropert CoLtyEr. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A. Ginrvnr, B.A. 

Guiprorp, Ward-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. GrorcE Warp. 

Harrocats, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
6.30, Mrs. Broaprick, ‘Ye Must be Born 
Again.” 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Watrer Burgess, B.A. 

Lrepg, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Hanrcrove, M.A. 

LxicrstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrertruD von Pretzoip, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WaLTER ReEyNoLps, B.A. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CuaRLes CRADDOCK. 

LivEerrooL, Hope-street Church. Closed for re- 
decoration. Re opens Sunday, October 20. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 

; Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Maipstons Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. W. R. Lorp. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester Colloge, 11.30, Rev. Pu. 

_Moorg, B.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. JAMres Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

SoaRrsorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTtweEtt Binns. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cock; 
6.30, Rev. Joun E.is. 

SIDMOUTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLL1AM AGAR. 

SouUTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Rev. F.T. Rrrp. 

SouTHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Unlon-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 


—Butter-Scotch 


Wholesome Confectionery” 
—Lancer. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child, 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various sizes. 


Manufactory : London, w.c. 


TuNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. P. Morpaunt 
BarNARD, M.A, 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 

WINDERMERE, The Instituto, Bowness, 11, Rev. 
Dovctas WAtMsLEy, B.A. 


> —__—_ 


IRELAND. 
Dusutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vancez, B.D. 
—_————__. 


WALES. 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. W. J. Ponp. 


————— = 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


HE UNIT Y.”— Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s.6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page. .—Address to EDITOR, The Parsonage, 
ottram, Manchester. 


UY ALL YOUR LINENWAREH, 
Costume, Blouse, &c., Materials, your 
Trish Homespun, from Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland, and save many profits. TLurron’s 
have “ ‘repeat- order” cnstomers all over the 
Empire. Samples. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED, 


—_e——. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re: 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


A UNITARIAN Minister’s daughter 
requires the services of a GIRL. 
about 14, to make herself generally useful 
about the house in return for a good home 
andasmallsalary. Must be well recommended. 
—C., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


OUNG LADY, trained L.1.5.A., 

desires post as CHILDREN’S NURSE 

in Unitarian family—14, Mellor-road, Prenton 
Birkenhead. 


NVALID ATTENDANT - (Male) 

_ would be glad to hear of some one re- 
quiring his services. Strongly recommended 
by last employer. Full references can be had 
from Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., The Lodge, 
Leinster-road-west, Dublin. 


Vy eee a post as NURSE-COM- 

PANION or COMPANION-HELP, 
where maids are kept. Experierced.—F., 
1, Berwyn-terrace, Urwick - road, Romiley, 
ur. Stockport. 


MARRIAGE. 
Hippert — FLETCHER. — On August 28, at 
Union Street Congregational Church, Hyde, 
by Rev. J. Ferguson, B.A., B.D., Percy, only 
son of the late John Cheetham Hibbert and 
Mrs. Hibbert, of The Rowans, Hyde, to 
Lilian, elder ‘daughter of Abraham Milne 
Fletcher, J.P., of Flowery Field House, 
Hyde. No cards. At home October 2nd, 
3rd, 9th, and 10th, The Knoll, Flowery Field, 


Hyde. 
DEATHS. 

Brown.—On August 22, at Skelirey, Market 
Weighton, aged 29 years, William Alsager, 
eldest son of George W. Brown, of 78, Bel- 
size-park-gardens, London, 

Wartson.—On August 21, at 26, Wellington- 
street, Garston, aged 51 years, Alice, the 
beloved wife of John George Watson, and 
sister of Mrs. I. Smethum, of Knotty Ash, 
and Joseph T. Bryson, of Crosby. 


Board and Residence, 
a 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvastor, Wert 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hctel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade, 


Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Iliustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pooocg. 
T. LHONARDS-ON-SHA.—‘“ Cran- 


toak,’’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnzy P. Porter. 


EKAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 


Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont- terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VickERs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SoOUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “ Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

BMillgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best.in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food. 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


HOS-ON-SHA, COLWYN BAY.— 

\ Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 

nished, with or without attendance, for 

September and October.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
eae ee eas mens, Sees 


THACKERAY HOTEL| 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 

TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER, x 
— This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
B HoTrL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
ke throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
@ Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and i 
: Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- a 
7 rooms from 2s. Gd. to 5s, 6d. Full Tariff and gy 
& Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge 
e for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast F 
5 and Dinner, from 8s. 6d.to 10s.6d.perday, 
: ste estat pie Address: hed 2 Gakas Des 


ERTON S$ TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


1 TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE- Rn LONDON BRIDGE, 
C 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupan, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, Hanpoasthy, RENCE, 

F.§.1. Miss Orme. 

Stmrpeen SEAWARD. TAYLER, 
A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 

PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED at 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

ADVANCES made to buy or build-your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges’ 
low. Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A.-PRICE, Manager. 


$60 THE INQUIRER. 
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‘¢¢PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the fast journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 
‘British Weekly,’’ May 2, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Twopence Weekly. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of ‘‘ PUBLIC OPINION” is to provide a weekly review of 
current thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make for 
Religious, Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress. 

It seeks to provide the busy man with a lucid summary of what is happening 
in the different fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass 
something of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many 
phases of life. 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since ‘‘ PUBLIC 
OPINION” was started in 1860. In the forty-seven years since then it has con- 
sistently carried out its policy. 

The need for a paper like ‘‘ PUBLIC OPINION” increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch 
with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read the many 
papers which would give him the needed facts. “ PUBLIC OPINION ” seeks to do 
this for him, and to present just that précis of life and thought which will enable 


him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 

“PUBLIC OPINION ” (published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 
can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place abroad 


for 13s. per annum, 


Orders should be addressed to :— 


“PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘“‘}] know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly ‘PUBLIC 
OPINION,’’’ said the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ May 15, 1907. 


‘We know of at least one who has misread it,’’ added ‘ Punch,’’ 


May 29, 1907. 


MY LIFE AND 
TIMES. 


By D. P. FAURE. 


Late Minister of the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church, Cape Town. 


Price 5/- net. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


REAOY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Royal Octavo, Cloth. 1s. 6d., post free. 
SECOND THOUSAND OF 
“THE BIBLE FOR THE 
PRACTICAL MAN.” 
Also the SECOND THOUSAND of 
‘The Probable Facts in the Public 
Life of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
WITH NOTES. Price 4d., post free. 


May be had of 


HENDERSON'S, 16, Paternoster Row, London, or of 
the Compiler, FRANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS, 
377, Church Street, Whitby, 


Now Ready. UNIQUE POSTCARD OF 


THE UNITARIAN VAN ON TOUR. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Every Card a Real Photograph. 

Post free. Six copies and upwards to any address in 
United Kingdom. Special offer to Secretaries and 
Treasurers of churches. 100 Postcards, with beautiful 
Show Card for Church Door, post free, 6s.—Apply, 
A. M'LAREN, c/o Wholesale News Co., Ltd., 18, Renfrew- 
street, Glasgow. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MATTHEW HENRY’S CHAPEL 
(Off Watergate Street), CHESTER. 


Rev. ROBERT COLLYER 


(or NEw York) will preach on 
SUNDAY EVENING, 
SEPTEMBER Ist, at 6.30 p.m. 
ALL CORDIALLY INVITED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings 
Trusses, and every description of mechanica 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co. 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-square, 
London, E.C. 

5 RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


AUGUST 31, 1907. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET 


_ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 
pS, 
(NHANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ~ 
Higueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Mies 
Liti1an Tatpot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEAD MISsTRESS8. 

Next Term September 21. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 


RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence, “Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4. 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epmrinson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.) 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, ‘The Child Pianist.’—35, Parkhill- 
road, : 


MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD” 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge 
without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 


Principal! : 
Rev, J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


For particulars as to LECTURES and 


BURSARIES for STUDENTS for the Ministry __ 


apply to the Principat, or to one of the under- 
signed :— 
A, H. Worrurneton, B.A., 
1, St. James-square, 


Manchester ; 
Rev, Hunry Gow, B.A,, 
8, John-street, 
Hampstead 
London, N.W. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Esseu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— Grn8s 
PER PAGE .. one ear 6-00 
HALF-PAGE vee wb 0 
PER COLUMN... moe Seer OO. 
INCH IN CoLUMN .., vee OE B26 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Morriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1)6. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to B. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements 
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THE Rev. Robert Collyer, who has 
come once more to the old country to 
open the Free Library given by Mr. 
Carnegie to Ilkley, where his early years 
of apprenticeship and labour as a black- 
smith were spent, preached at Chester 
last Sunday, as will be seen from our 


words of welcome and the report on} 


another page. Mr. Collyer is announced 
to preach in London, at Essex Church, 
Kensington, on Sunday morning, Sept. 22, 
and also at Highgate on the same day. 
Announcement will no doubt be made 
before that date, to prevent any mistake 
as to these two engagements. 


THE services at Ullet-road Church, 
Liverpool, are to be conducted to-morrow 
(Sunday) by the Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, minister of Arlington-street 
Church, Boston. 


Dr. Mancuot, of Hamburg, the founder 
and first editor of the Protestantenblatt in 
Bremen, where he ministered for fifteen 
years, until 1882, has just celebrated the 
completion of his twenty-five years’ 
activity in Hamburg. Dr. Manchot is 
one of the honoured foreign correspondents 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and his friends in this country 
will join in heartiest congratulations and 
good wishes. 


“« Waar is Progress ? ’’ was the title of 
the ‘‘ Phi Beta Kappa ’’ address give n by 
Mr. James Bryce at Harvard on June 
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27, and published in the August Atlantic 
Monthly. The question of the title Mr. 
Bryce confessed himself unable to answer, 
and feeling that the law of progress was 
too difficult to define, he ended in a some- 
what melancholy and despairing note. Of 
man and the bark that carries him on the 
ocean of variable winds and unknown 
currents, his last word is: ‘‘ He can do 
little to direct its course, and the mists that 
shroud the horizon hang as thick and low 
as they did when the voyage began.’’ 

In the previous examination of progress 
Mr. Bryce asked whether we can really 
say that there has been moral progress ? 
‘* Who will even assert that the love 
of truth and the courage to deliver the 
truth, a virtue which hes at the root of 
many other virtues, has grown stronger and 
more common? Socrates and some of his 
contemporaries were conspicuous examples 
of it. So were Darwin and Pasteur, and 
your own Emerson. But among the con- 
temporaries of Socrates there were Sophists, 
and the class is fully represented in our 
time also.’’ And yet surely we may say 
that progress has been made. Socrates 
himself marked an immense step of progress, 
for think of what the ages before his time 
had been. And if there are still many 
Sophists in the world, are there not im- 
measurably more people who now care for 
truth, and understand what it means 2? 
And is there not a perfected ideal of human 
brotherhood, instinct with the self-forget- 


ting Christian sprit, steadily making 
for the progress of mankind ? 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Phi Beta Kappa ’’ address 


on ‘The American Scholar,’’ given 
seventy years ago (the year before Mr. 
Bryce was born), was in better heart. 
‘* Patience,’’ said. Emerson, at the close 
of his address, ‘* patience—with the shades 
of all the good and great for company ; 
and for solace, the perspective of your 
own infinite life; and for work, the study 
and the communication of principles, the 
making those instincts prevalent; the 
conversion of the world. Is it not the 
chief disgrace in the world, not to be an 
unit—not to be reckoned one character— 
not to yield that peculiar fruit which each 
man was created to bear, but to be reckoned 
in the gross, in the hundred, or the thousand 
of the party, the section, to which we 
belong; and our opinion predicted geo- 
graphically as the north, or the south ? 
Not so, brothers and friends—please God, 
ours shall not be so. We will walk on 
our own feet; we will work with our own 
hands; we will speak our own minds. 
The study of letters shall be no longer a 
name for pity, for doubt, or for sensual 
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indulgence. The dread of man, and the 
love of man shall be a wall of defence and a 
wreath of joy around all. A nation of 
men will for the first time exist, because 
each believes himself inspired by the Divine 
Soul which also inspires all men.’’ 

Tue Trade Union Congress meeting at 
Bath this week represents 1,700,000 
members. Among the delegates are 34 
M.P.’s and many members of local govern- 
ing bodies. The question of Old-Age 
Pensions is likely largely to occupy the 
attention of the Congress, which will also 
consider the custom of Government work- 
shops and factories, Industrial Arbitra- 
tion, Unemployment, Sweated Home- 
work, and Education. The Parliamentary 
Report of the Congress contains the 
following remarkable sentences :—‘‘ Men 
and women who toil with their hands are 
tired of society as at present organised— 
a life which too often metes out to them 
starvation in their old age. Some 
may say that the condition of the work- 
ing classes has improved greatly, but no 
man will say, who knows anything of the 
facts, that the state of the people as a 
whole has advanced in proportion to the 
increase in the national wealth.’’ 


Tue report declares the provision of old 
age pensions to be ‘* the most urgent of all 
social problems,’’ and appeals for a vigor- 
ous campaign on the subject throughout 
the country in the coming autumn, noting 
with satisfaction that many of the trades 
are already taking up the matter very heart- 
ily. It expresses satisfaction at the proof 
of the political power in the hands of labour 
given by the Parliamentary record of the 
past eighteen months. The members are 
urged to take up with energy the following 
reforms :—Miners’ legal eight-hour day 
and a reduction of hours in all trades, old 
age pensions, the unemployed, compulsory 
state insurance, land nationalisation 
amendment of the Poor Laws, and legal re- 
striction of systematic overtime. Appro- 
val is expressed of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, the Trade Disputes Act, the Compen- 
sation for Accidents Act, and acts relating 
to the provision of meals and the census of 
production. 


An interesting discussion on militarism 
in education is going on in the columns 
of The Labour Leader. It is evident 
that Socialists are much divided upon 
the issue. But in many quarters there 
is a persistent conviction that the current 
enthusiasm for a ‘‘ Citizen Army’’ is 
based upon feelings which are at variance 
with the international character of social 
movement, 
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A New ZEALAND resident, now on a visit 
to his native England, writes to the 
Spectator giving interesting particulars of 
old age pensions in the colony. where he 
has long resided. The pension granted 
was 7s., and an amending Act raised it 
to 12s. At the last election, he affirms, 
when the question of increasing the pension 
was made one of the issues to be voted in, 
the majority in favour was far greater 
than when the Government carried its 
first Bill. His fellow colonists consider, 
he says, that if a man has reached the 
age of sixty-five and been a resident in the 
colony twenty-five years and during that 
period faithfully paid his rates and taxes, 
so far fulfilling as a good citizen his civic 
and State responsibilities, as well, perhaps, 
as rearing a family, and then at the age 
stated finds himself unable further to work 
and support himself he is entitled to recog- 
nition from the State, and therefore receives 
the 103. a week. In the present session of 
Parliament at Wellington the Government 
has proposed to set aside 1,000,000 acres 
of land as an endowment for these pensions. 


Municipat enterprise in England, though 
we know it to be behind that of Germany, 
is far ahead of America. So we are told 
by Mrs. Leonora Austin Hamlin, director 
of the Municipal Museum, of Chicago, who 
is on a visit of inspection to Europe. 
She considers our tramways splendid, and 
says that there is not a city in America 
which owns its own tramways. But what 
our cities are beginning to do in the direc- 
tion of town-planning, and hope to gain 
legal powers to do more efficiently in the 
future, has been effected to a large extent 
in some American cities by private enter- 
puise. Notably in Chicago voluntary so- 
cieties have been instrumental in surround- 
ing the city with a belt of parks and broad 
avenues. There are already 34 parks and 
a large number of well-provided play- 
grounds. The Playgrounds Association, a 
group of private persons, has established 
eleven recreation grounds in a little over a 
year; and now the Commercial Club, 
whose members include most of the richest 
business men in the city, has raised $50,009 
among its members to engage experts to 
draw up a plan for the improvement of the 
city. The scheme has been drawn up, and 
an Act passed authorising the issue of bonds 
for $10,000,000 to carry it out. The 
people of Chicago will be called on to vote 
on the various parts of the scheme, which 
includes the laying out of another great 
belt of parks outside the present city limits. 
Mrs. Hamlin, in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Tribune, in which she gave 
these and other interesting details, said 
that St. Paul, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Washington and Harrisburg each had a 
similar improvement society. 


i Last week’s Citizen, now published 
weekly at Letchworth, has an extended 
report of the Summer School already 
referred to in these notes. In the last of 
his addresses on ‘‘ Meditation,’’ Mr. 
ifare spoke of Faith, Prayer, and Miracle 
as? Fayseries of inseparable concepts, and 
read Ja passage from™Feuerbach on the 
essential character of Prayer as based on 
belief in the omnipotence of human feel- 
ing, and as itself the act through which 
subjective desire becomes translated into 
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objective phenomena. 
importance of meditation upon 
in themselves,’? and the need for the 
realisation in consciousness of our sub- 


jective ideals, reading in illustration of 


his thesis many notable passages from 
the scriptures of all times, and one especi- 
ally from the nese of Dr. Martineau. 
Me. J. W. (eine of Dalton Hall, 
gave a fine answer to the question ‘‘ What 
is Christianity ?’’ in last weck’s Nation, 
commenting on an article in the previous 
number by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson on 
‘Christianity and Civilisation.’’ ‘‘ It 
is happily not difficult historically,’’? Mr. 
Graham says, ‘‘ to discover the secret of 
Jesus. No doubt the records have been 
edited and ‘ revised ’— treated according to 
current theories of miracle and tinted here 
and there with the dye of a dawning 
clericalism; but the main effect of. the 
preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom is 
writ large in the experience of the first 
believers. They tell us that they had 
become new men and women, that old things 
had passed away and all things become 
new; that they counted learning and 
wealth less than nothing in comparison with 
the glory that had been revealed to them ; 
an effect so glorious that they were sure the 
angels had in vain sought for a similar 
experience. They found that in actual 
practice the spirit could rule the flesh ; 
they could do all things through Christ 
who strengthened them. They had a 
testimony within them, a consciousness 
which those who merely kill the body 
could by no means take from them, that 
they were in God and God in them. They 
knew that they were children of a Father 
from whose character and will everything 
local or cruel of sensual in earlier divinities 
was absent. They had ceased to be their 
own; they had been crucified with Christ, 
and they felt that with their Master they 
were thereby become children of the 
Resurrection. They had, for this world, 
a consolation which bore up their hearts 
under quite unusual ills, and for the next 
a measureless hope.’’ It was a spiritual 
victory, Mr. Graham adds, inspired by a 
personal love. To this Paul witnesses. 
It was with this experience that Christianity 
began, and by it continues to live. 


A WELCOME sign that no section of the 
Christian Church is uninfluenced by the 
happier spirit of recent religious thought 
and endeavour, appears in a report of a 
sermon by the Rev. Hugh Rodger, of 
Bournemouth, a minister of the Presby- 
terian Church of England, in the course of 
which he says: ‘‘ All new and_ newest 
theology is doing something, with all its 
defects, to bring the time when men shall 
live, move, and have their being in the 
spirit of religion—a spirit in which life’s 
best things shall be infinitely better, and 
its worst things unable to live; a spirit in 
which all lawful pleasures shall be en- 
nobled and intensified, all troubles reduced 
and made more bearable, and all life’s trifles 
dignified as playing their part in forming 
immortal character.’’ 

THE new Principal of Brecon Congrega- 
tional College is the Rev. Thos. Lewis, 
M.A., B.D. Mr. Lewis, who was born at 
Conwill-Elvet, Carmarthenshire, in 1869, 


He urged the 


** things 
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has had a distinguished academic career, 


pendent College. When he was twenty- 
one he took his London M.A. degree, and 
subsequently the B.D. of St. Andrews. 
After studying Hebrew, theology, and New 
Testament literature at the University of 
Marburg, he returned to England to take 


up a tutorship in his old College, and in — 


1898, in the same capacity, went to Brecon, 
where he now becomes Principal. Mr. 
Lewis has a great enthusiasm for music, 
and is well known as an Histedfodd con- 
ductor at Welsh musical festivals. 


THE outline scheme drawn up by a 
committee of Free Church M.P.’s and 
suggested for next year’s Education Bill, 
is as follows :— 

(1) That no school shall be recognised 
as a public elementary school receiving 
support from rates and taxes unless it be 
a school provided by the local education 
authorities. 

(2) That a school so provided shall be 
within reasonable reach of every child. 

(3) That the local education authority 
shall be at liberty to arrange that in all 
schools under their control the procced- 
ings during the school hours of each day 
shall be opened and closed by the singing 
of a hymn, the reading of a passage from 
the Bible, and the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and shall further be at liberty 
to arrange for such Bible teaching during 
school hours as does not contravene Section 
14 of the Education Act, 1870. 

(4) That in any public elementary 
school as defined in Resolution 1, where 
a reasonable number of the parents of 
the children attending the school or the 
parochial electors apply in writing to the 
local education authority for the use of 
the school-house in order to give religious 


‘instruction of a special character outside 
school hours, such application shall be 


granted. 

(5) That the parent of a child attending 
a public elementary school not be under 
any obligation to cause the child to 
attend at the school-house during the time 
allotted to religious instruction or religious 
observance. 

(6) That all teachers in a public ele- 
mentary school shall be appointed by the 
local education authority, and such ap- 
pointment shall be made without any 
reference whatsoever to the religious faith 
of the teacher. The teacher shall not be 
required, as part of his duties as teacher, 
to give any religious instruction, and 
shall not be permitted to give any religious 


instruction of a special character in the 
school building in which he holds an 


appointment, or to the children pe 
his school. 
(7) That if the trustees or owners “of 


any non-provided school desire to carry 


on the school exempt from the conditions 
which apply to a school provided by the 
local education authority, they 
only be allowed to do so if: 

(a) Three-fourths of the parents of the 
children attending the school desire thet 
the school shall be so exempt. 

(b) There is a school provided by the 


local education authority within easy — 


access of the children residing in the area 
where the said non-provided ;: school - is 
situated. 


He is an alumnus of the Lancashire Inde- 
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(c);They will guarantee the whole cost 
of maintaining the school, save for a 
Parliamentary grant the same in amount 
per child as that paid to the schools pro- 
vided by the local education authority ; 
and . 
(d) An inspector of the Board of Educa- 
tion is able to report annually that the 
school-house and the secular instruction 


given therein are of the same standard 


of efficiency as that required by the Board 
of Kducation to qualify a similar provided 
school to receive the Parliamentary grant. 


ia 

+ One more tribute to the memory of 
Joseph Joachim we must refer to here, 
and that. is in last week’s Spectator, by 
Sir Charles Stanford, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and the Reyal College of Music, 
who writes with intimate knowledge and 
true appreciation of the greatness of 
Joachim’s personality. Its pure and 
noble quality he describes in contrast to 
that of Paganini, quoting the opinion of 
two competent judges who had known 
both men. ‘‘I gathered from them,’’ 
says Sir Charles, ‘‘ that they would have 
characterised the Italian’s attraction as 
the more diabolically brilliant, and the 
Hungarian’s as the more divinely intimate. 
They summed them up in the words 
-* Paganini for once, but Joachim for 
always.’’’ The conclusion of this tribute 
is as follows :—‘‘ It is difficult to realise 
that this great figure—the one man in 
Germany who solidly and consistently, 
through evil and good report, by example 
and by precept, upheld the traditions of 
the best and greatest, and accepted 
nothing which he thought of baser metal 
for the sake of a passiig popularity— 
will be scen no more.” If the generation 
to come must needs grow up in ignorance 
of how the C sharp minor Quartet of 
Beethoven can be made ‘ understanded 


of the people,’ it must not be allowed 


to forget how the Chaconne of Bache 
came out of the dusty back volumes of an 
unplayable mathematical Bach to become 
the first ambitious effort of every rising 
violinist, or how the Violin Concerto of 
Beethoven, deemed impossible for nearly 
twenty years after its composer’s death, 
took its place as the greatest work of its 
class in existence. This, and much more 
also than this short paper can tell, did 
Joseph Joachim accomplish; and let 
it be added that great as was his genius, 
sincere as was his modesty, and loyal as 
was his friendship, he had one gift more 
rare than all—a large, true heart. Two 
sentences from letters written by men, 
neither of them musicians, and one of 
them personally unknown to him, seem 
a fitting close to these inadequate lines :— 
‘It-is good to have known such a man, 
to have felt the touch of his hand, seen 
the smile on his face, and heard the sound 
of his voice, all apart from his violin.’ 
And: ‘ He has left the world the poorer, 
save for his example.’ ’’ 


To CORRESPONDENTS : — Communica- 


tions received from C. D. B., W. H. B., 


0. ., F. K. F, P.P.,P. B.R.AT, E. T. 


THE simple love of goodness will give 
incredible resources to the spirit in the 
search after truth. Love, with intellect, 
will perform miracles.—Fénélon. 
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A PIONEER OF RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM. : 

Ir falls to the lot of few ministers to 
maintain so full and active a rdle, and pass 
through such a varied and stormy career 
as that described in the present auto- 
biography.* It is the story of three or 
four lives in one, making one marvel at 
the resolute energy, the fierce passion for 
work, the intrepid missionary zeal, the 
enthusiasm for public service which were 
poured together into one vessel, and at 
length caused a serious fracture. It is 
pleasant reading for the religious reformer 
to trace the path of an ardent youth, who, 
upon his return from Holland where the 
student had speedily performed his pilgrim- 
age from the old faith to the new, ventured 
in a country, where the forces of orthodoxy 
are paramount, to initiate the forlorn cause 
of liberal religion, and withstood alone 
and unaided the serried ranks marshalled 
to destroy it, and maintained against tre- 
mendous odds a splendid and triumphant 
warfare. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Fauré served 
the cause he had brought into life in Cape 
Town, ministering to the congregation, 
publishing his lectures, defending the 
principles of liberal theology in the press 
and on the platform, an Athanasius contra 
mundum of South Africa. But this work 
did not exhaust his energies. He has been 
a political agitator, inspiring the commu- 
nity to demand improved legislation in 
many necessary reforms. He served the 
Supreme Court for many years as interpre- 
ter until a public protest against an act 
of monstrous legal injustice brought upon 
him the frown of the Government, to whom 
criticism is disloyalty ; he came over with 
President Kruger and his delegates to act 
as interpreter to Lord Derby during the 
delicate negotiations following Majuba ; 
he has been, and is still, an examiner for the 
South African College; as a Freemason 
he was appointed to the honoured position 
of Deputy Grand Master for South Africa ; 
he has made a serious investigation into 
Spiritualism ; he has been for years editor 
of a Liberal newspaper; has beaten a 
professional champion at chess, and takes 
interest in every subject that affects the 
welfare of man. To those who have known 
him personally, and in lesser measure to 
those who will read his reminiscences, the 
impression is conveyed of a keen intellect 
and large-hearted personality, a frank, 
sensitive, courageous nature, in which 
humour and pathos, critical acumen and 
poetic sentiment, compassion for the 
oppressed and indignation against wrong 
blend harmoniously together. As I read 
his interesting pages, written in an easy, 
fluent, conversational style, I seemed to be 
sitting with him once more on the rocks 
outside his beautiful home at Camp’s Bay 
looking out on the ocean, which he describes 
as symbolising eternal change, behind us 
the mountains typifying eternal rest, and 
hearing his voice again ; now breaking into 
laughter as he recalled some tilt of his 
fighting days, now saddened in the memory 
of the great crime involved in the Anglo- 
Boer war. The chapter on the war is the 
longest in the book, and every jingo might 

***My Life and Times.” By Rev. D. P. 
Fauré, late Minister of the Free Protestant 
Church, Cape Town. Published by Juta & Co,, 


Cape Town. Cloth, 232 pp. (To be had at 
Essex Hall, 5s. net.) 


peruse with advantage the eloquent period 
on the demand now made to ‘‘ forgive and 
forget.’’ 


himself a 
His pro- 


Mr. Fauré’s calls 
‘* Huguenot of the Huguenots.”’ 


Boerism is something deeper than blood. 
It is the spirit’s native desire for equity. 
He is willing to forgive and co-operate. 
is determined to make the best of the situa- 
tion in the interest of the land which is his 
fatherland, his motherland, his country ; and 
though ‘‘ the Hermit of Camp’s Bay may 
not live to see the South African sun in all 
its glory at meridian altitude, he is thankful 


He 


that he has lived through the night and 
has been privileged to welcome the dawn.’’ 
J. Tyssun Davis. © 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. ~ 
SEPTEMBER completes the first half-yearly 
volume of the Albany Review (formerly 
the Independent) with a most valuable 


number. We note especially three 
articles of great importance. Sir John 
Macdonell writes on ‘The Hague 


Conference: Gains and Losses ’’ clearly 
showing (though he wrote before Sir 
Edward Fry’s speech on the limitation 
of armaments) how, with all its dis- 
appointments, the present Conference 
marks a real step of progress, and 
furnishes experience which must be 
fruitful of much more adequate progress 
in the future. He pleads especially for 
more adequate preparation beforehand, 
and publicity, to insure a better mutual 
understanding among the Powers, and to 
secure better results. Then there is a 
searching article by Hdward Carpenter 
on ‘Morality Under Socialism,’’ which 
is really a consideration of the 
essential meaning of good and _ evil, 
which is bound to stimulate earnest 
thought. His own position is ex- 
pressed in the statement, <‘‘ Morality 
in its essence is not a code, but 
simply the realisation of the Common 
Life. .. . To liberate this instinct of the 
Common Life, freeing it from hard and 
cramping rules, and to let it take its own 
form or forms—grafted on and varied, of 
course, by the personal and selective 
element of affection and sympathy—is the 
hope that lies before the world to-day for 
the solution of all sorts of moral and 
social problems.’*. And, thirdly, we would 
call special attention to Baron von Hiigel’s 
article on ‘‘ The Relations between God 
and Man.’’? It is a study of the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell’s book ‘‘ The New 
Theology,’’ for the unavoidable delay of 
which he expresses regret—bnt such an 
article certainly does not come too late. 
All readers of the book should read this 
article. Here we simply give one passage 
on the greatest question of all:— 

“T take it that we can retain the grand 
freshness and immediacy of feeling of the 
Mystics, and yet can escape from their 
theoretic extravagances, if we insist with 
St. Teresa that the human soul is not, 
in any of its depths and reaches, God or 
a part or mode of God; yet that, in its 
depths, the human soul is actually touched, 
inhabited by God, the Creator Himself, 
and not only by Grace, a creature. In this 
way we avoid a Deistic, spatial outside- 
ness and distance of God, and yet His 
Immanence involves no identity, His 
Transcendence is fully preserved: We get 
a Panentheism, but escape all Pantheism. 
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It would, surely, be well if such a realisa- 
tion of God’s wondrous nearness and like- 
ness, in spite of his grand farness and 
difference—a truth so dear to St. Paul and 
other great Christian saints — became 
again more common among believers. For 
only such a warm, tender, deep and pene- 
trating conviction can be sufficiently 
operative in the human soul-to repel 
these and supplant all hankerings after a 
Pantheistic _Immanence.”’ 

The Contemporary opens with an 
elaborate and valuable article by P:o- 
fessor H. Stanley Jevons on ‘‘ The 
Development of an International Parlia- 
ment,’’ commenting on the significance 
of The Hague Conference, and working 
out the ideal of what might come of such 
international agreements in an actual 
‘‘federation of the world.’ Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, writing on “St. Paul’s Philosophy 
of History,’’ concludes that it was based 
on the conviction that the history of the 
Mediterranean world, as he knew it, was a 
story of degeneration and desay. Mr. 
EK. KE. Lang, describing the “ All-India 
Moslem League,’’ sees in it a hopeful sign, 
making for the better government of India. 
We note also an intercsting article by 
L. March Phillipps on ‘Gothic Archi- 
tecture and the Gothic Race.”’ 

In the Ninetcenth Century and After, 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes writes on “ The 
New Theology and the Doctrine of the 
Fall.” Religion, he declares, must be always 
old, and_ theology always new, because 
religion is the abiding fact of life, by 
which we are bound to our fellow-men 
and to the universe, a fact which in our 
theology we shall always variously define 
and explain. For a fall of man he finds 
‘scientific proof in the fact of the drunkard, 
in presence of other races of temperate 
animals: “The Fall docs not consist in 
the fact that the man was infinite and 
has become finite, but in the fact 
that, being infinite, he has consciously 
identified himself with finite satisfaction.’’ 
And as a final word the Bishop indicates 
the way of deliverance: “As the identi- 
fication of the infinite self with finite 
satisfaction has spread, like a taint, 
through that larger personality in which, 
more or less consciously, we all share, so 
the identification of self, in the perfect 
sympathy of absolute unselfishness, with 
the whole of humanity in the life and 
death of Christ, has opened up the new 
possibility of holiness to the race, which 
is expressed by our Lord’s phrase—the 
Kingdom of God.’’ We note also also 
_the articles by the Marchioness of London- 
derry on ‘‘ School Hygiene,’’ and by 
Florence B. Low on “ The Education 
Ladder and the Girl.’’ 

In the September Cornhill the two 
serial stories, ‘‘ The Broken Road,’’ by 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason, M.P., and § Wroth,”’ 
by Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle, are con- 
tinued. Mr. Arthur Benson contributes 
another instalment of his musings ‘‘ At 
Large,’’ this tine the subject being 
“*Friendship.’’ Sir E. Maunde Thomp- 
son, K.C.B., tells the story of ‘‘ The 
British Museum Reading Room,’’ and Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson writes an apprecia- 
tion of his friend, the late Sir Spencer 
Walpole. Dr. W. H. Fitchett conciudes 
his papers, “‘ Amongst the Mutiny Cities 
of India,” with ‘ Lucknow,’’ 


THE INQUIRER. 


TWO SOCIAL STUDY NOVELS.* 
We have coupled these two books 


together for a brief notice, not because of 
any close affinity of aim, but for the con- 
venience of reference. They have this much 
in common that both are clever stories of 
sustained interest, when one is fairly 
launched upon the theme, and both are full 
of the excitement of battle, though in one 
case it is an economic warfare in an imag- 
inary coming time, and in the other conflict 
with city roughs and villains in a danger- 
ous quarter of London twenty years ago. 
Both plots culminate in mob violence, out of 
which comes a happy issue for the righte- |, 
ous cause, and for the love story, which is 
interwoven with it ; but here the similarity 
of the two books ceases, for the anonymous 
story of ‘‘ What Might Have Been,”’ 
while it takes us into a new world in which 
people have learnt to fly, finds room for a 
grotesque caricature of working men and 
socialists, in the supposed regime of a 
socialistic government; while Mr. Arthur 
Paterson’s ‘‘ John Glynn,’’ with all its 
vivid imagination and the glamour of 
‘* the ring ’’ is based upon a serious study 
of life among the poor in London, during 
many years of work for the Charity Organ- 
isation Socicty. This serious side cf the 
study may appear to be only incidental to 
the excitement of a successful novel, but 


CD 


Jit is at least in touch with reality, and we 


shall quote presently an instance or two 
of this wholesome quality of the book. 

he satire of ‘‘ What Might Have Been ”’ 
is laboured and its caricature preposterous, 
but there are some fine bits of imagination 
in the book. ‘‘ The coming of wings’ 
furnishes a striking incident ‘at the begin- 
ning, and again towards the close of the 
story, when at the critical moment, the 
hero, the leader of the forces of enlighten- 
ment and private property against the 
intolerable tyranny and fatuity ot ‘the social: 
istic Government, flies through a terrific 
storm, from one point of battle to the 
central office of the ‘‘ League of Unity ’’ in 
London, which is surrounded by a raging 
mob. ‘he description of that flight 13 too 
long to quote, but it is realised with great 
power and leads on to the very dramatic, 
if not melodramatic climax of the story. 
Another episode, which pictures Sir John 
Hampden, the other leader of the party 
of enlightenment, performing a humble 
office of brotherly kindness, as a member 
of the Order of St. Martin of Tours, stands 
out from the rest of the story and touches 
deeper chords of what is truly noble in 
humanity, apart from its connection with 
the exciting movement of the drama. 

We do not propose to tell Mr. Paterson’s 
story here, but simply say that its interest 
is admirably sustained, and its dramatic 
force commands our enti, Serious 
workers among the London poor at the 
present day may shake their heads over the 
introduction of the heroic Yorkshireman, 
with his tremendous fists and New York 
‘“ knuckle-dusters,’’ his fortune made in 
the Western States and his keen sagacity 
and herculean strength trained in that 
wild life, as a fitting instrument of the 


* «What Might Have Been: The Story of a 
Social War,” (John Murray. 6s.) 

“John Glynn: A Story of Social Work.” By 
Arthur Paterson, author of ‘A Gon of the 
Plains,’ * Cromwell’s Own,” &c. (Macmillan 
& Co. 6s.) 
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Charity Organisation Society, for battle 
against the tyrant of ‘‘ The Nile’’ and 
the gang of thieves he is making and 
holding under his remorseless sway; but 
we may take Mr. Paterson’s romance for 


its own sake, and as regards present day 


ideals of influence and work among the 
poor leave it in its “‘ twenty years ago.’ 
Apart from this there is woven into tha 
story much truc"experience of the character 
and needs of the poor in such city quarters 
as he represents, and there is also a pic- 
ture, under a thin veil, of the Secretary of 
the Charity Organisation Society, drawn 
with warm admiration by one We shares 
his social enthusiasm and the principles 
on which his work is based. 

‘“How would you raise the condition 
of the poor ?’’ the Secretary asked of John 
Glynn at their first interview. And here 
we quote (pp. 18—20) :— 

‘* At such a question from such a man 
John drew himself together as he had once 
dene in old days when a great profes- 
sional of the ‘P. R.’ in New York had 
challenged him to a turn with the boxing 


gloves. For an instant he suspected a 
practical joke, but a glance into Mr. 
Brooke’s eyes, questioning and grave, 


dispelled that notion at once. 

a I would not begin by giving charit- 
able relief,’ he said, simply, ‘my plan 
would be to brace up every man, woman, 
and child to be independent and _ stiff- 
backed. Charity folk go about making 

things soft and comfortable. Now, in our 
country, when a man feels comfortable he 
lics down and goes to sleep. There may 
be no particular. harm in that if he can get 
all he wants without work. Butitis deadly 
if he has to support a home, and to do his 
duty as a citizen, That needs a strong 
back.’ 

‘* Mr. Brooke gave a joyous laugh. 

‘* “Verily the wise men of this genera- 
tion come from the West, and we of the Old 
World receive wisdom from the Land of the 
Setting Sun. Agreed. But how about 
those who have grown up with weak backs ? 
Would you let them starve e, put them in 
prison, or build a lethal chamber for them ? 
Stay, let me put the question in a personal 
way. You are going to Relton. That is 
Brabant’s idea and a good one. Now, 
Reiton abounds in wasters and weaklings. 
When they come to you from parson, or 
visitor, or what-not, who is tired of giving 
bread which has not been earned, and is 
honestly anxious, perhaps, to find a way of 
strengthening the backs if you can tell him 
how—what would you do?’ 

‘* Mr. Brooke was certainly in earnest 
now. Even the smile on the lips had 
vanished, and John felt that he was faced 
by a question which no general statement or 
platitude would satisfy. It came from the 
man’s heart, and upon the answer would 
depend his judgment of the worthiness of 
this new recruit to be a fellow-worker in the 
cause. This feeling inspired John to give 
back the best that wasin him. The face of 
his questioner, with eyes of frosty blue— 
mobile and expressive, yet. firm as steel— 
was stimulating and inspiring beyond any 
he had ever own A man for the strong 
was Edward Brooke. He made John think 
of an eagle in flight, careless of all small 
things beneath him, a man who was un- 
erring in his detection of unrealities or 
shams, and who would pounce upon any 
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false doctrine of social betterment, strike it 
with pitiless logic, and tear it in’ paso with- 
out ruth or shrift. 

““ “Tt is not easy to tell what I would 
do,’ John answered slowly; ‘ but I know 
what I would aim at doing. First, 1 
would make the weak back want to be 
strong. If a man will not use his own 
strength it is worse than useless to touch 
him, for the more you do the less he’ll try, 
and the heavier he will lean on you. So I 
would prick him and sting him until he stood 


up, then test him. When he stood the test | 


( 


I would help him, and make every friend 
and relative he had help him, to realise that 
‘having once got upon his feet he must keep 
on the move upward. He should have no 
rest, if I could manage it, till he was doing 
for himself. At the same time, though I 
would harry and hunt and hold him, 
would make him feel we were friends, you 
know. It would be no good without that. 

*** Good!’ ejaculated Mr. Brooke. 
‘Very good.’ 

“* “There are two ways of doing things 
John went on, warming to his work under 
Mr. Brooke’s approving face, as a man 
digging on a cold winter’s morning basks in 
the beams of the sun. ‘Iam the son of a 
country clergyman, and saw charity given 
not by my father, but by his neighbours 
as you give slop to swine. . . That 
is why I detest what is cailed charity. Itis 
my notion that to help a man you must 
take him by the hand as an equal, get 
inside his mind, and make him get inside 
yours, as friends.” ”’ 
yc We had marked another passage for 
quotation (pp. 302-3) on the causes of social 
and physical degeneration amongst city 
toilers, but the reference must suffice and 
this one sentence :— 

““Dr. Stansfield was a socialist in 
theory, but being a doctor by profession 
and a scientific man by training, he found 
in practice that for one woman who needed 
material aid to give her children a better 
chance in life, there were a hundred who 
needed more common-sense, 2 rudimentary 
knowledge of domestic economy, and a little 
skill in plain cooking.’’ 


Tue Co-operative Holidays Association 
has had a very successful season, now 
nearing its close. Over 10,000 guests have 
been received at its various guest houses. 
It has ten centres in the British islands 
and three foreign centres, the latter in 
Switzerland, in the Vulkanische Eifel of 
Germany and in Brittany. The new centre 
at Dinan has proved very popular; and 
those opened at Halesowen and Bexhill-on- 
‘Sea are well patronised. The idea of the 
Association is to provide a healthy, well- 
organised holiday with picnic excursions 
to the most interesting places in the neigh- 
bourhood, field talks, social intercourse 
and companionship. A song book is pro- 
vided, and songs are sung in 1 chorus in.the 
open air and at the evening social hour in 
the drawing room. Good fellowship is 
characteristic of these holiday parties. A 
delightful feature is the Sunday afternoon 
service, usually held in the open air, in 
which members of many different denomin- 
ations join together in bright and cheerful 
worship and praise, and the leaders are 
_ from as various religious communions as the 
congregations. 


THE INQUIRER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MORAL 
FREEDOM. 


Sir,—The concluding paragraphs of 
Professor Upton’s article in your last 
issue claim some words of reply from me, 
seeing that he put to me one or two direct 
and searching questions. His severe, yet 
courteous and kindly criticism of one 
of my little papers on a ‘‘ Religious Faith 
for To-day,’’ does me greater honour 
than that simple utterance of my own 
convictions merit. Being unlearned in 
philosophy and untrained in philosephical 
discussion, I cannot hope to meet his 
attack or answer his objections to much 
purpose. 1 am sure I had no thought 
of assailing Dr. Martineau’s teaching ; 
I was only trying to state the problem of 
religious faith as it had cleared itself a little 
in my own experience. 

When Professor Upton asks how I know 
it ‘“‘as a certainty,’ that whatever hap- 
pens in the universe ““is determined by 
the whole force of the cosmic process,”’ 
I can only answer that I do not know it 
as a certainty. But the conception of the 
world as a unity carries with it the concep- 
tion of everything that happens in the 
world as being in vital relation to the whole. 
lf any act, whether of human will or 
of stellar convulsion, could stand out by 
itself, as a distinct and disconnected pro- 
ceeding, the unity would be broken, and 
something like chaos or caprice would 
have entered. Hence at the back of the 
smallest event lies the great cosmic pur- 
pose, and nothing less than that can be 
its ultimate or final cause. I would not say 
it is so of a certainty ; I would only say 
I cannot conceive it otherwise. The 
pragmatist, I know, does conceive it other- 
wise, by bluntly denying the unity; but 
then, to me, the pragmatist is unconvine- 
ing. Professor Upton, I think, does not 
deny the unity of the whole. Can he tell 
us how an act of the will can be released 
from the contro! of the spiritual energies 
of the universe without becoming an act 
of caprice—a lawless proceeding, in fact. 

Professor Upton asks how this belief 
in the whole force of the cosmic process 
can ‘‘ co-exist with the belief that in 
moments of temptation it is possible to 
determine ourselyes in either of two 
possible directions.’? But whilst conscious 
that we do ‘‘ determine ourselves,’’? must 
we not ask what determined us—what in 
all the great past and all the surrounding 
present made us the persons that we are, 
so that, acting accerding to our real 
character, as thus far developed, we make 
one choice and not another? Surely we 
do always act as vital or organic parts of 
the great whole, not as separate beings 
standing out in space and time, inde- 
pendent of all else, doing just as we like 
there ! 

My object, in the little paper on ‘* Im- 
manence and Personality,’’ was to suggest 
that we may fully accept the conclusion 
which the idea of unity seems to demand, 
and yet not deny the direct deliverance 
of consciousness which gives us the sense 
and the joy of spiritual freedom. J must 
act as a being free to reflect and choose 
among several possible courses of action, 
but, having chosen, I am not free to claim 
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that I made such choice as a being standing 
alone, uninfluenced and unswayed by the 

“mighty sum of things,’’ to the soul of 
which I owe my existence every hour. 
I cannot, in thought, reconcile these two 
things ; ‘but I can accept them, and be 
inwardly assured that there vs a recon- 
ciliation. My ignorance of what that 
reconciliation is comes of the fact that 
both the universe and my own personality 
are too deep for my comprehension. It 
may be very childish, and the sign ofa 
hopelessly unphilosophie mind, but I 
am strangely happy and content in the 
presence of this mystery. To act as a 
free responsible being, and yet to know 
that 1 am but a child of the Eternal who 
is responsible for me, is to be filled with 
the joy and the consolation of real life. 
The sense of individuality is a call to the 
utmost endeavour and a ceaseless struggle 
with the limits of finitude; the assurance 
of a universal Presence of sustaining and 
impelling Life, that is within and yet 
beyond, makes the unattained ideal a 
living and pervading reality which, even 
in the moment of failure, is more truly 
ours than that failure, because it belongs 
to, and is, the Eternal movement of things, 
to which we also belong. 

Perhaps the joy and the sense of power 
which come to us when we do really act 
as free beings, and put forth all our strength 
are a sign of this very fact that the Eternal 
consciously realises itself in the individual 
thus. To be our own true highest self 
is to yield absolutely to the power of 
the Spirit—to be the very instrument of 
God. And perhaps just there lies the 
hint of that reconciliation in thought 
which our philosophy so often fails to 
give. In feeling and in action we do 
sometimes have glimpses of the truth 
which our logic somehow missed by the 
way. 

W...J: Jupp: 

September 3, 1907. 


Tux September Calendar of the Ullet- 
road Church, Liverpool, records the 
placing of a beautiful monumental slab 
(with bas-relief) in the cloisters of the 
church bearing the following inscrip- 


‘* William Rathbone, born February 11, 
1819; died March 6, 1902, who for the 
love of God and in the spirit of his Master, 
Christ, spent his life in the service of his 
fellow-men. He laboured for them in 
Parliament from 1868 to 1895, and as 
Guardian of the Poor from 1867 until his 
death. With thoughtful sympathy he 
brought the comfort of trained nursing 
into the homes of the suffering poor— 
first, in this (his native) city in 1859, and 
later throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. He instituted the Train- 
ing School for Nurses in 1862. He en- 
couraged learning, and by his wise influence 
and generous aid University College was 
founded. His unwavering attachment to 
civil and religious liberty ; his life of high 
ideals and untiring energy; his steadfast 
faith, unfailing hope and wide charity have 
endeared his memory to his fellow-wor- 
shippers, by whom this tablet has been 
erected.”’ 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


‘7 wonDER what the wedding will be 
like,’? said Fraulein Mina, “‘in Valcava 
to-morrow.’’ 

** What wedding ?’’ I asked. 

‘Ui jesses!’* cried the Tyrolerin, 
** don’t you know? But you will have 
to marry them !”’ 

**Shall I, indeed? Then they had 
better make haste and ask me.’’ 

Off goes the Fraulein to fetch mine host, 
for this happened early in the month we 
spent in the inn at Cierfs, waiting for the 
Pfarrhaus furniture. Telephones were set 
to work, and before we had finished our 
coffee the postmaster of Cierfs was an- 
nounced. 

‘* My colleague of Santa Maria,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ who is also Kirchenvorsteher, ought 
to have written to you a week ago. The 
bridegroom is my brother-in-law, and he 
wants to be married to-morrow at Valcava 
at half-past eight. Everything is in order. 
They will send a carriage for you.’’ 

You see, until late in September I am 
the only Pfarrer this valley can boast, and 
must do all odd jobs in Valeava and Santa 
Maria. Then the Pfarrer-elect of those 
two parishes will come into residence, and 
relieve me at the advance guard of Protes- 
tantism. At Fuldera I found a belated 
official request, and I spent the afternoon 
in walking down to Santa Maria to borrow 
a liturgy. Rinaldo went with me, and 
suggested an extension of our journey to 
Mister, because rumour alleged that a 
horse-doctor there would also act, on 
occasion, as barber. Investigation on the 
spot confirmed this report, but also dis- 
closed that the versatile artist was away 
from home and expected back next week. 
Made bold by despair, we submitted 
ourselves to the razor and shears of the 
Valcava sexton, a superannuated stone- 
mason, and both live to tell the tale. 

Next morning I was deposited, not, as I 
had expected, at the church, but at the 
home of the bride, where light refresh- 
ments were. set out, and the members of 
the bridal procession slowly assembled. 
Half-an-hour later we marched to the music 
of the bells down the steep street, the 
bride leading, on her brother’s arm, while 
the bridegroom, his best man, and I formed 
the second rank. At the church door the 
groom claimed his lady, and I passed before 
them to the Taufstein—the stone table 
‘ which is used as a pedestal for the bap- 
tismal basin, and also for the communion 
vessels. 

Happily it was one of my good days for 
German—sometimes the spring spouts very 
unwillingly, in jerky jets—and I could 
speak to this young pair much as I used to 
speak when I was one of the two ‘‘ author- 
ised persons ’’ in Leicester. A word that 
really goes home at such a time may do 
much good, forestall much possible evil. 
But do the poor parson’s words, at such a 
time, ever make a nest in the memory to 
which they are addressed 2 

There was no music. Save the ‘‘ ja”? 
and *‘ ja’? which meant so much, no voice 
was heard except mine. 
~The bride, on her husband’s arm, led the 
way back, and I followed next with 
brother and best man. There was a 
breakfast, at which my civil colleague 
proposed the toast in Romanish. He lives 
with his aged wife in the uppermost house 
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in the village, and upon the sitting-room 
wall hang the portraits of their three sons, 
all cut off suddenly in the prime of hopeful 
careers. One of these was that Piarrer of 
Silvaplana who died go tragically last year, 
accidentally shot by hisowngun. ‘* When 
Tam asked to describe a Christian,’’ I once 
heard one of his colleagues say, ‘‘ I do so 
in two words—Domenic Piinchera.’’ I 
can understand this very well. The sum- 
mary of what is best in human character 
comes to my lps also in two words— 
Donald Wilson. 

I slipped away early, for I had a sick 
visit to pay, but Rinaldo and Martina, who 
were at the church, and were asked to the 
breakfast, tell me that there were other 
toasts and much merriment before the 
happy couple set off for their honeymoon 
in the Tyrol and Venice. 

This wedding recalls to my mind another, 
a very terrible occasion, when I committed 
the unpardonable sin. The bridegroom 
had, I confess, mentioned the date a fort- 
night before, but he had also promised to 
send the certificate as a reminder, and had 
forgotten to do so. The whisper my 
pillow gave me as I awoke, ‘‘ Something 
special to-day,’’ interpreted itself straight- 
way, ‘‘ Special, indeed! Our eldest son is 
going to school ’’—videlicet, to a Kinder- 
garten. Corva and I escorted him to the 
mystic portal. Then I accompanied her to 
the printer’s, to look aiter the proofs of a 
hymn-book she was editing. We met 
friends, and I was chatting, good casy man, 
with all the leisureliness in the world, when 
—horror! up gallops a white-beribboned 
coach, with a scandalised sacristan on the 
box. He leaps down, tears open the door 
and with an indescribable gesture of 
mingled sorrow and reproof, sweeps me 
within. Oh, willow willow waly ! 

Whether any of my words went home to 
that pale bride’s soul I do not know, but 
some of hers went home to mine. The 
mnemonic link between these otherwise 
dissimilar weddings is merely this, that in 
neither case was there any profler of a fee. 

When I mention this afterwards to 
Martina she looks at me curiously, and I 
remember what a charming reward I 
captured in her case. I admit all that 
Martinus has to say. I only rejoin, he 
cught to have taken better care of his 
rights. When Corva and I—but this is a 
digression. 

Martina, by the way, is a very pleasant 
companion on a walk, for this reason, 
among others—that wherever she goes 
Flora spreads her  daintiest wares. 
** Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads.’ 
Alpen-rosen were cheap when she was here, 
and if she had only stayed over my in- 
duction we should doubtless have lighted 
on those three or four stars of Edelweiss 
which fell to the scythe the other day in 
Fuldera, right down on the valley floor. 

The induction ceremony took place at 
Cierfg and Fuldera on July 14. It was 
conducted, as the law directs, by the 
Prases of my Kolloquium, the ‘‘ Unteren- 
gadin,’’ Pfarrer Clavuot of Lavin. The 
church at Cierfs was hung with pine-branch 
garlands and artificial roses. At Fuldera 
Alpen-rosen were worked into the pine 
festoons. In both churches the Taufstein 
was heaped with flowers. As soon as the 
singing was over we both stood before the 
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Taufstein, and, after a prayer, the Prases 
addressed a charge to the parish, and 
another to me, in eloquent Romanish. — 
His text was Isaiah li. 7: ‘‘ O quant bels — 
sun siin ils munts ils peis da quel chi porta — 
bunas nouvas.’’ He dwelt upon the 


weary climbing, the footsore arrival of the _ 
messenger, and his support in the joy of 


his tidings. Then I meunted the pulpit — 
and preached, in German, my inaugural 
sermon. I chose for a text Psalm exxi. 2. 

To these kind people, my own parish- 
ioners, I could talk more intimately than to © 
the strange crowd in Schuls. I spoke to 
them of sacred things, vocation, candida- 
ture, while the echoes of old voices sounded 
faintly on my ears—‘‘I will endeavour 
myself, the Lord being my _ helper ’’— 
‘* Take thou authority in the church of 
God.’? Then came the tale of inner 
strife, the beckonings of Rome, the 
crumbling of foundations, the wrench of 
farewell, the wondering discovery of a new 
land where faith wears no bonds, the 
happy ministry, its interruption, and now | 
its fresh beginning. ‘‘I have worked 
hitherto in great towns, and now I come to 
this valley, populated with pines, arves, 
and larches, where the rush of the torrent 
sounds above the voice of man ’’—and 
between my slow words we could hear, 
even in the church, the mad waters of the 
Rombach. ‘‘ I come from an old kingdom, 
littered with feudal ruins, to this most 
republican of republics; from work amid 
my own countrymen to you, the scions of 
another stock, bred under different tra- 
ditions ; from preaching in English, to the 
use of two languages, néither of which -I 
have mastered, while one of them is still 
unfamiliar to me.’’ Some such things I 
said, and then spoke of that which was 
common to my old work and this new work 
—humanity which is more than nationality, 
the ideal of freedom here and there, the 
stress on life ruther than on formule. I 
bespoke their help, and committed them 
and myself to the Help Supreme. 

When these two services were over— 
that at Fuldera did duty also for Lii—all 
provisions of the law regarding entry upon 
my office had been fulfilled, and the routine 
of normal work lay before me. 

Fuldera. i. W. Luis. 


Our worship needs to be more humanly 
and divinely warm. Channing calls a 
church without devotion ‘‘ the coldest 
place on earth.’’ Rational instruction, 
or the thought-side of religion, may well 
claim a large place; but the sermon itself 
requires an atmosphere. Unless our 
‘*exercises’’ are merely formal, hymn 
and prayer, too, will kindle and blaze with 
heavenly light. We want also the cheer 
and comfort of human fellowship; we 
want to bring our families together as 
part of a larger family, under the sheltering 
name of a common Father. Home life 
will be all the richer and sweeter if we 
carry from the church a feeling of broader 
brotherhood, a sense of kinship with other 
men, women, and children, and some hint 
of our relationship to all who share our 
common nature. And our custom of 
clasping each other’s hands itself becomes ~ 
more and more like a sacrament when we 
have meditated together on higher themes, 
and joined heart and voice in some up- 


| lifting service.—Charles G. Ames. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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A HOLIDAY WITH GRANDFATHER. 
Vd: 


TxE walk across the common to the vil- 
lage post office was the beginning of a 
series of daily rambles, all of them rendered 
pleasant by grandfather’s unfailing good 
humour and delight in all the beautiful 
things to be found on every side. There 


was a great amount of the child still linger- 


ing in the heart of the old man, and, 
day by day, the presence of Fred and Susie 
seemed to be making him younger, so that 
Mrs. Simpson with great joy declared that 
*“the master’s just like a boy again, 
and seems to be years younger than he 
was before his two visitors came.’’ So, 
on every fine day the four (for Cholly 
generally put in a claim to join them) 
would sally forth on the most delightful 
expeditions, walking often several miles 
and sometimes carrying lunch with them, 
so that there might be no need to hurry 
back for a midday meal. 

But although grandfather was full of 
information, and could answer nearly all 
the questions put to him, I think he helped 
the children most, without knowing it, 
by the way in which he went about what- 
ever he was doing. He was never fussy 
or jerky,—indeed so gentle and quiet was 
he that birds, bees, butterflies, fishes, 
lizards, and all the more timid and wary 
animals would allow him to approach 
quite close to them, without darting off 
in alarm. By noting and imitating this 
quiet way of doing things, Fred and Susie 
found out how much may be learnt about 
the form and habits of wild things, that 
could never be known by looking at a dead 
‘* preserved ’’ (?) specimen, in a cabinet. 

'* One of their most delightful rambles 
was that in the wood through which they 
had walked on the evening of their arrival, 
—the ‘‘ enchanted forest.’’ On this ex- 
pedition they were never more than a mile 
away from home; yet, as they wandered 
to and fro, among the trees, or sat for a 
while on some mossy bank, quietly observ- 
ing, they found so much to interest them 
that, when lunch time came, the two young 
enthusiasts begged to return to the wood 
again in the afternoon and to spend the 
whole day there. There is not time for me 
to describe in detail, or even to make out 
a list of all the wonderful and beautiful 
things they saw. The antics of a family 
of squirrels amused and captivated Susie, 
whilst Fred found the ant-hill with their 
myriads of busy workers a most fascinating 
study, indeed more than an hour was spent 
in watching one nest, while grandfather 
told the tale of what was going on inside it. 

When he begun his story there were 
scores and hundreds of ants, coming out 
and entering into the nest by numerous 
openings. Presently the ants ceased to 
come out, whilst great multitudes began to 
collect from all quarters and to run hastily 
into the nest. Then grandfather, though 
the sun was shining and there were few 
clouds, said, ‘‘ we shall have rain this 
afternoon,’’ and, sure enough, in less than 
half an hour later, the clouds were collecting 
dark and threatening, and a distant rolling 
of thunder could be heard. By this time 
all the wandering ants had collected in 


their dome-shaped nest and not an opening 
was to be seen on its whole surface; the 
busy ants had barricaded the entrances 
and made all tight and snug,—to keep out 
the rain. It is indeed marvellous to see how 
well ants, bees, and many other insects 
can forecast the weather,—knowing be- 
forehand when it is going to be wet or fine. 

The thunderstorm came on quickly, 
and drove the three nature students 
home early in the afternoon. This gave 
them a long evening indoors and it was 
on this occasion that Fred was enabled to 
give grandfather a great treat. Before 
starting for the forest ramble in the morn- 
ing, he had been down to the pond at the 
bottom of the garden, and had collected 
some of the smaller waterweeds floating 
on its surface. These he had placed in 
a large glass jar of pond water, in the 
window of his room, intending to look at 
fragments of the weed through the micro- 
scope, whenever a convenient opportunity 
occurred. The wet evening was just the 
opportunity needed, so Fred, following 
the directions of his friend, the science 
master, arranged his microscope and placed 
a very small fragment of waterweed on 
a slide in a drop of pond water. He placed 
this on the stage of the microscope and 
focussed the instrument. At first their 
did not appear to be anything very interest- 
ing, but soon the minute water animals, 
gaining confidence, began to expand and 
display themselves in all their marvellous 
beauty and perfection. There were scores 
and hundreds of living crystals cups each 
on a long, slender, slightly spiral stalk, 
each cup fringed round its edge with 
quivering cilia. Others, with smaller 
cups, were arranged on branching stalks, 
so that they appeared like trees of living 
glass. The fringes of quivering cilia were 
all in constant motion so that currents of 
water were formed, bringing with them a 
constant supply of minute particles of 
food. Then again there were long trumpet- 
shaped creatures, also edged around with 
waving fringes. But the things which 
delighted grandfather most of all were 
some rolling spheres, as clear as bubbles, 
each sphere dotted over with a multitude 
of minute green spots. Inside these trans- 
parent spheres were other spheres of a most 
brilliant emerald or grass green. To see these 
glassy globes come rolling majestically into 
sight and then passing on to make room 
for others, quite filled the old man with 
rapture. ‘* Well, well,’” said he, ‘‘to 
think that my pond contains all these 
marvellous living gems, too small to be 
seen without a microscope, and I’ve been 
missing the joy of seeing them all these 
years.” 

So it came to pass that nearly every 
evening afterwards, as long as his two 
visitors remained, grandfather would beg 
for ‘‘a turn with the microscope,’’ and 
his proposal was always eagerly seconded 
by Susie, who was also delighted to get a 
chance of looking through it, and was still 
more delighted at the pleasure it afforded to 
the dear old ‘‘ grandad.’’ 

And now [ must leave you to imagine 
for yourselves the many rambles they took, 
with all their keen interest in collecting 
specimens to take home with them,— 
Susie’s delight in pressing and mounting 
wild flowers, and Fred’s pleasure in writing 


up his ‘‘ Nature Diary,’’ embellished | 


here and there with sketches of the rare 
or curious objects which he found. 

When the time came for packing up and 
returning home, although the children 
were joyful at the prospect of seeing the 
dear mother again after what seemed to 
them a very long absence, they felt sad 
at having to leave grandfather, and indeed, 
if the truth be told, the old man felt their 
going most of all, although he did not show 
it; for their sojourn had been to him the 
most delightful experience he had had for 
many a long year, and, as he and Cholly 
walked home by the field path from the 
station, after seeing Fred and Susie off, 
he stooped down and patted the dog’s 
head affectionately saying, as he did so, 
‘““ We shall be a bit lonely now they’ve 
left us, eh, old fellow, for they made 
us both young again, didn’t they ?’’ 
And there was a tear in the old man’s eye 
and his voice shook. And Cholly’s short 
tail gave a sympathetic little wag. 

When grandfather reached home he took 
his volume of Longfellow’s poems and read 
two of them; one was entitled, ‘‘ The 
Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz’? and the 
other ‘‘ Children.”’ 

Tomas RoBInson. 


THE August Atlantic Monthly has some 
beautiful lines on ‘‘ Mother Magic ’’ by 
Richard Burton. He remembers sitting 
as a child in church, 

*“Too small to comprehend, yet happy 
there 

1 lingered, since beside me, close and dear, 

Sat the sweet mother with her rippled hair, 

Her smile of angels and her colour clear. 


** And she would hold my hand, and so 
express, 

In some deep way, the wonder of the hour ; 

Our sprits talked, by silent tenderness, 

As easily as flower nods to flower. 


‘* And to this day, when so I creep alone 

Into some sacred corner, list the choir, 

Hear some great organ’s most melodious 
moan 

And watch the windows flush daylight with 
fire, 


‘« Over me once again those memories steal; 

I sit as in a dream, and understand 

God’s meaning; for, across the years, I 
feel 

The meek, sure magic of that spirit-hand.”? 


Epvarp Grisee, “the Chopin of the 
North,’’ as he was called by Hans von 
Bilow, passed away carly on Wednesday 
morning at Bergen, in his sixty-fourth 
year. OfScottish descent on the father’s 
side, and inheriting from his mother a 
passionate love of music, his remarkable 
gift was noticed by Ole Bull. He had 
four years’ training at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium, where Arthur Sullivan and 
Walter Bache were among his fellow- 
sudents, but throughout his hfe he was 
true tothe genius of his own Norwegian 
music. Early in life he worked very 
hard as a teacher and conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society in Christiania, 
until a pension from the Government set 
him more free to follow his natural bent 
as a composer. The first-fruits of that 
leisure was his well-known music to Ibsen’s 
“ Peer Gynt,’” 
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WELCOME TO ROBERT COLLYER. 


Is this the seventh or the eighth time 
that he has come over to revisit the Old 
Country, drawn by the love of his native 
Yorkshire, and welcomed always with 
delight ? 

Fifty-seven years ago last April, RoBERT 
CoLLyER and his young wife sailed from 
Liverpool to New York. Born at Keighley, 
December 8, 1823, but reared in Washburn- 
dale, a little lad to whom the Factory Act of 
1834 came as a welcome relief, giving him 
more leisure time for reading, he was ap- 
prenticed to a blacksmith at Ikley in 
1838, and so came by his trade. There also 
he found his way into a richer life as a 
Methodist local preacher, and thus he faced 
the New World. Settled in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, he worked for nearly 
nine years as a smith, and made his way also 
as a preacher, but it proved a way into a 
larger freedom than the Methodists could 
tolerate. So he came into the Unitarian 
fellowship with Dr. Furness for his father 
in the faith, yet without breach of friend- 
ship with his old friends, and with the bene- 
diction of Lucretia Mort and her Quaker 
husband, and others of the true saints of 
Gop, in his heart. 

That was in 1859, when he had openly 
joined the Abolitionists, and had also 
preached for Dr. Furnuss in Philadelphia, 
and so had been excluded from his old 

. connection as a heretic. He accepted at 
once the invitation, which Dr. Furness 
handed him, to go to Chicago under 
Unitarian auspices to undertake a mission 
in that city, and there he ministered for 
twenty years. Very soon he was called 
from his special mission to be minister of 
the new congregation which built Unity 
Church, and in that capacity passed through 
the terrible, heroic years of the Civil War. 
He took an active part in the work of the 
Sanitary Commission, gaining experiences 
with which his two sermons on ‘‘ The 
Battlfield of Fort Donelson,’’ and ‘‘ At 
the Soldiers’ Graves’’ long since made 
us familiar. Another bitter experience was 
the loss of his home and his beautiful new 
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church in the great Chicago fire of 1871, | For us an ever-deepening senso 


a bitter experience out of wnich much 
sweetness came, new depths of affection and 
of faith. That was after he had already 
twice been back to revisit old friends in 
England, and to make new friends among 
the Unitariens of this country. The first 
time had been in 1865 alter the war, when 
his congregation saw that he greatly needed 
such a holiday, and the second time was in 
that very year, before the fire, when he 
came to preach the annual sermon of the 
British and Forcign Unitarian Association, 
When news of the fire came, after he was 
home again, English friends were quick to 
offer help, and glad of the new bond which 
thus united them to the man who had so 
deeply moved their sympathies. Other 
visits followed, all of which we cannot 
at the moment date, but 1878 and ’86 
we know of, and ’92 and 98. Always 
the same strong and tender presence it was, 
the expressive voice, the winning smile, the 
quiet humour, the shrewd good sense, the 
overflowing of the big human heart. And 
now again the old man has come, called 
to an honourable task in his native York- 
shire, and welcome as ever to us all. } 

Four years ago they celebrated his 
eightieth birthday in New York, and as a 
token of our gladness at his presence in 
our midst once more we will recall here 
one or two of the best things that were 
said at that time. And then we have a 
report of his sermon at Chester last Sunday 
evening. 

The birthday celebration was at the 
Church of the Messiah in New York, where 
Rozert Cotityer has ministered since 
1879. Some of the friends who rejoiced 
in that celebration are no longer here— 
Rickarp ArRMsTRoNG, for whom he 
preached both at Nottingham and Liver- 
pool, and J. W. Cuapwick, at whose ordin- 
ation at Brooklyn he preached in 1864, 
and whom he was wont to call ‘‘ my 
son John.’’? Mr. CHADWICK was present at 
the birthday celebration and read a poem. 


Robert, I sang your seventy years 
In seventy lines or less ; 

Ten years since then have fled, and now 
I come again to bless. 


Ten years ago your cup scemed full: 
So much had then been given, 

Your hands were full as they could hold ; 
We thought you ripe for heaven. 


But still the years, the blessed years, 
Soft stooping from above, 

Have poured the treasure of their grace 
The sweetness of their love, 


Still happy work and wholesome play 
Have kept you strong and glad, 

Till half we deem these crowning years 
The best of all you’ve had. 


And still through all of cloud and shine, 
And all the changing years, 

The tenderer light upon your face, 
The unforbidden tears,— 


Through all the years has grown; 
How glad we are that you have been 
So long our very own! 


Don’t think of going, Robert, yet, 
Stay with us still awhile ; 

We need the glory of your laugh, 
The sweetness of your smile! 


Stay with us long! And, when at last 
Much need have you of rest, 

Like a great cloudless sun go down, 
With every blessing blest. 


The report of this birthday celebration 
in the Christian Register (December 17, 
1903) concluded with the following touching 
lines :— , 

‘* And now very humbly the reporter 
lays one other tribute among the many 
that were brought that night. There was 
once a woman who went to-hear RuBERT 
CoLLYER preach when her heart was so 
heavy with grief that the glory of a perfect 
autumn day was blurred and darkened. 
She had come out of a struggle not knowing 
whether she had done well or ill, and the 
sermon she heard stirred the very depths of 
her soul. After the service she paused 
at the door to see him pass. Had she lived 
in Bethany long ago she might have touched 
the hem of his garment, but at least in this 
latter day she could look upon his face. 
Down the aisle he came, his snowy head 
held high, the radiance of the setting sun of 
his life shining in his eyes. Near the 
woman he paused, perhaps vaguely feeling 
her need, and he said, ‘ Lassie, it is a 
beautiful world!’ That wasall. But the 
trouble assumed its right proportion. The 
sky cleared, and the man who had known 
sorrow and the woman whom he had 
taught in those few werds to bear sorrow 
went their ways. If that beautiful service 
in the Church of the Messiah taught no- 
thing else to them who enjoyed it, it should 
have taught this, the need of speaking words 
of love and appreciation while yet it is not 
too late—to ‘be a little kinder than is 
necessary ’ when kindness means so much 
to one who is journeying the life-road 
over which dear RopeRT CoLLyeErR has so 
mantully gone.’’ 


Tue great duty of God’s children is to 
love one another. This duty on earth 
takes the name and form of the law of 
humanity. We are to recognise all men 
as brethren, no matter where born, or under 
what sky, or institution, or religion, they 
may live. Hvery man belongs to the race, 
and owes a duty to mankind. Every 
nation belongs to the family of nations, 
and is to desire the good of all. Nations 
are to love another. It is true that they 
usually adopt towards one another prin- 
ciples of undisguised selfishness, and glory 
in successful violence or fraud. But the 
great law of humanity is unrepealed. Men 
cannot vote this out of the universe by 
acclamation. The Christian precepts, 
‘“ Do to others as you would they should 
do to you,’’ ‘‘ Love your neighbour as 
yourself,’’ ‘‘ Love your enemies,’’ apply 
to nations as well as individuals. A nation 
renouncing them is a heathen, not a Chris- 
tian nation.—Channing. 
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ROBERT COLLYER AT CHESTER. 
*“FRoONTING THE LicuHt.’’ 
Matrnew Hewnry’s Chapel at Chester 
was filled to overflowing on Sunday 
evening, when the Rev. Rober Collyer, of 
New York, was the preacher. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. D. Jenkin 
Iivans, minister of the chapel, the first 
lesson being read by the venerable minister 
Emeritus, the Rev. J. K. Montgomery, now 
in his ninety-second year. Mr. Collyer is 
only eighty-three. Twenty-one years ago 
he preached in Hope-street Church, Liver- 
pool, the same sermon on “‘ Fronting the 
Light,’’ which delighted his congregation 
at Chester on Sunday evening ; and the old 
sunny smile was there and the music 
of his voice, the massive head, with clear- 
cut features and the snow-white hair. 
The text was from Job xxxvili. 19, 
““ Knowest thou the way where the light 
dwelleth,’’ and the sermon opened with a 
reminiscence. ‘‘ I remember,’’ said the 
preacher, ** how I went once to a grand old 
city in England to see many things I had 
read about, and among the rest a wonderful 
Cathedral. It was a dismal morning when 1 
got there, full of mist and rain, through 
which I could see the cathedral looming 
up grey with age but very grand, and there 
was one window especially which touched 
me as I saw it from no great distance by its 
splendid outline and the exquisite delicacy 
ofits carved work in stone. I could easily see 
also that this window was filled with stained 
glass, but it was quite impossible even 
to guess at the design from where I stood 
outside, because the background within the 
church was in a deep shadow; nor was it 
ever meant to be seen from that side by 
those who had done the work. It was like 
looking at the wrong side of a picce of fine 
old tapestry, rude and ragged and all out of 
true, so there was no form nor comeliness 
in ‘it as I stood there, and no beauty that 
one should desire it. But then I went 
within the church, and in an instant was 
aware of a noble transformation when the 
soft, misty light came in, revealing the 
master’s intention, and clothing all the 
figures in a dim, grey glory. Still, even in 
this there was no great satisfaction; the 
mist veiled the perfection of beauty, the 
colours hidden in the glass needed a back- 
ground of sunlight and a clear sky to come 
forth in their full splendour, and so I went 
away. But in the afternoon the mists rose 
and were swept away toward the German 
Ocean, and the sky opened into that tender 
blue you only seem to see in England in its 
full perfection, like blue eyes dim with 
tears. The sun came out with a mild fair 
radiance, and then I went again to see the 
great window. Well, on the street it was 
still the same, blurred and blotted, so that 
the light which lay on it made the figures 
in the glass seem more uncouth than they 
were before, but when I went in again I saw 
a great wonder—it was transformed before, 
it was now transfigured. The whole light of 
heaven was there for a background, and was 
smiting the window through and through.” 
After describing the beautics of the window 
as seen with the background of heaven’s 
resplendent light, he went on to say that 
he wondered whether the dimness and 
dismay which troubled us might not come 
from our failure to find this true back- 
ground of the clear heavens and the sun, 
through standing outside overmuch and 


looking in toward the shadows, instead of 
standing inside and looking out towards 
the light. 


The grand presences which touch us. 


most potently in the Bible are the men who 
from Abraham, the friend of God, to that 
John, who stood on Patmos, saw the hght 
which lights the sun strike through the 
thick shadows and make all radiant at last 
down in the mines. It was trouble and 
dismay and halting to every one of them 


when they were looking in toward the | 


shadows ; it was a joy that grew into great 
deeds and great psalms when they stood at 
last, as they all do who are of the most 
worth to us, looking out towards the light. 

Jesus, when he took the lilies and held 
them up to the sun, and watched the birds 
on the wing between himself and heaven, 
from that day to the day when he wept 
over the doomed city, always looked 
toward the light. When he wished for a 
background of heaven and the sun He took 
a little child and set him in the midst of his 
disciples, saying, ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
heaven is like that child.’’ ‘* Watch,’’ 
said the preacher, ‘‘ how the small crea- 
ture is always eagerly looking ‘ where the 
light dwelleth,’ and is able to find a bit of 
heaven in the commonest and poorest for- 
tunes, never trying to spell out the secret 
from the wrong side, always getting the 
light to strike all he cares for as yet in the 
design. Now that child,’’ continued Mr. 
Collyer, ‘‘ solves the problem of the stand- 
point for us all. His angels do always 
behold the face of our Father, and this was 
the grand sweet truth Schiller told again 
when he said, ‘ My whole life has been the 


interpretation of the visions and oracles of 


my childhood.’ ’’ 


And so with the men outside the Bible 
who have done nobly in helping to reveal 
the beauty and fitness of the world we live 
in, and the loftier meanings and outlooks 
of the life we have to live. It was Newton’s 
turn, who weighed the mountains in the 
scales and the hills in a balance, and old 
Jacob Boehme’s, who saw heaven as he sat 
cobbling shoes, who put Newton, it is said, 
on the track of the infinite order and har- 
mony, and said to John Wesley, by the 
mouth of William Law, as the great apostle 
of Methodism stood looking in toward the 
shadows, ‘‘ This is no way to solve your 
problems ; you must get heaven’s light for 
your background, and then you will find 
your way out of that dismay.’’ So Wesley 
heard him and obeyed, saw all the wonder 
of the great design possible to his day, and 
travelled two hundred thousand miles to 
tell what he had seen to those who sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death. 

There was a great line of men in the old 
days who could or would not look where the 
light dwelleth—Stoics, Cynics, Epicureans, 
laughing philosophers and crying philoso- 
phers, men who kept perpetual Lent, and 
men who tried to make life one long feast 
and frolic. But there was one man of 
their tribe who still stands distinct from 
his fellows and above them, who did this 
one thing. Wandering about the streets 
of Athens, marching out with the army, or 
talking with those who would hear him, he 
still insisted, as far as he was able, on 
getting this background of heaven and the 
sunlight. And so he sits there in his prison 
with the cup he must drink becaue he will 


tell of the glory he has seen, and his words 


are among the sweetest and most wonderful 
that ever fell from what we are pleased to 
call heathen lips. The men and women 
who stand in the front rank of our religious 
teachers and thinkers, not to sects, but to 
the nations, are those who stand within and 
look out toward and believe in the light. 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Channing, Parker, Bishop Brooks, Beecher, 
Beilows, and a great host beside he could 
name of the noble dead. 

Mr. Collyer related a story of a certain 
doleful doctor who came to see his patient, 
and said to him in a sad tone, ‘* My poor 
fellow, there is not one chance in a thousand 
that you will get well, but I commend you 
to be cheerful.’’ ‘‘ I want no such Jere- 
miah,’’ cried the preacher, ‘‘ when my 
turn comes to be sick, but a man who will 
bring me all the good cheer in the world in 
his eyes, in the tones of his voice, and the 
touch of his hand, and will say to me, 
While there’s life there’s hope, my friend, 
and I propose to help you to make a good 
fight and win. My dear friend Lucretia 
Mott,’’ continued the preacher, ‘‘ used to 
say of a fine old doctor in Philadelphia that 
his simple presence did his patients more 
good than his medicine, and was easier to 
take beyond all comparison, for this was 
forty years ago, and such a presence is 
always a noble medicine in itself. The 
contagion of a sunny and cheerful heart 
helps us always to look toward the light, 
sets the tides of life flowing again, and 
cubes all our chances of getting well. 
It was a very common grievance among 
the surgeons who had this good cheer in 
them, when we used to leap out to nurse 
our men after the great battles in the 
Titanic struggle between North and South, 
that well-meaning but woeful-looking men 
of the old schools of theology would invade 
the hospitals, and rob the brave fellows of 
what courage was left in them by the 
dolour of their words and the sadness of 
their presence when the delicate balance 
between life and death drew about ever, 
and would very often turn the scale for 
death. I want no such curate,’’ said Mr. 
Collyer, ‘* for mind or body, no such doctor, 
nurse, or priest. They must come as the 
good Christ came, for healing, and not for 
affright. There have been and are those who 
find the place where the light strikes through 
the grave, yes, the very grave, and then the 
whole haggard and hopeless sorrow suffers 
a change; and we must try to find that 
place, too, who sit in darkness and the 
shadows of death. There may be many 
a thing we cannot make out after all, as 
there was to me that afternoon in the great 
window, but the light is there burning 
through, and this is the one grand matter. 
Death has no dominion when we once find 
the place where a sure faith and a great 
hope in God can smite through these 
shadows of death and the grave. 

‘*Do I stand at the portals of life, with 
the world before me and wonder how I 
shall win my way ? I will front the light. 
Do I find dimness in old age? I will 
explore old Bunyan, and have him tell me 
how those that fare on toward the end of 
the pilgrimage come at last to where the 
sun shineth always. Is such a faith as 1 
hold, itself in the shadows, not lost out of 
me, but still full of shadow ? Why, then, 
when it is darkest I will sing with the fine 
old Wesleyan heart I inherited from my 
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mother church, ‘In hope, against all 
human hope, self-desperate I believe.’ I 
will sing until the sun comes, and hasten 
his advent by my singing. Nothing shall 
withstand my wilfulness to front the light. 
I will also say, ‘ Put my name down, Sir. 
I mean to go in there and wait for the 
glorious appearing.’ The old dreamer 
shall say of me also, ‘ Verily, I know what 
this meaneth.’ 
‘¢ Two powers since first the world began 
Have ruled our life, and rule it still, 
Twin forces in the life of man 
Are Faith and Will. 
The Pole-star and the helm of life, 
That sets the head, this gives the force 
Through seas of peace or storms and strife 
To shape our course. 


The powers that stand in God’s own 

strength, 
In dark and light, in joy and doom, 
Unshaken are the powers at length 

That bring us home. 

But where is home? That Faith can tell. 
But what is Faith? That Will can prove, 
In striving bravely, working well, 
And fronting God’s eternal love.”’ 


THE AMERICAN IDEA. 


A LAST YEAR’S SERMON BV THE REV. S. R. 
CALTHROP, LITT.D., OF SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


“Let the people praiso thee,O God! Yea, let 
all the people praise thee ! ’—Psalm Ixviii. 8, 


To-pay I speak of the ‘‘ American 
Idea.’’ We are tired of the old Fourth of 
July oratory. It did very well when we 
were not quite sure of our national posi- 
tion, and had to lift ourselves up, as the 
man does in the hydrostatic paradox, by 
blowing ourselves up by our own breath. 
But now it is admitted on all sides all over 
the world that we are a first-rate nation 
with a first-rate destiny. The boy pulls 
incessantly at his incipient whiskers. The 
man knows they are there and leaves them 
alone. They only serve to remind him that 
he is a man. 

‘*Let him that glorieth glory in the 
Lord,’’ says Saint Paul. When Americans 
glory wisely, they glory in the good things 
which God and the brave toil of their fathers 
have brought to pass, glory in the new- 
found possebility of a freedom which 
prophets and kings vainly desired to see. 
if, then, America must boast, let her boast 
not so much of her achievements, as of 
her idea ; not so much of what she has done, 
but of the task God has set her to do. 
That glorying is one with the profoundest 
humility. 

What, then, is the American idea ? 
Swedenborg says that the speech of the 
angels is very concentrated. They often 
say in one word more than could be said 
by many thousands in any earthly lan- 
guage. Perhaps, then, when the angels 
say the word ‘‘ Man!’’ they include in 
that one word all his infinite possibilities, 
his: inevitable development, his ever-un- 
folding history, and the unspeakable 
grandeur of his final destiny. ~ 

Be that.as it may, the American idea is 
indeed the idea of man as man. In one 
word, the American idea is man/ The 
American idea is man mere, not man and 
something more—not man and a wig to 
make a judge, not man and a gown to 
make a preacher, not man and a title to 
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make a legislator, not man and a crown 
to make a ruler. The American idea 
roughly brushes aside all these accessories, 
and takes its stand on manhood pure and 
simple. Man’s justice can make laws 
without the aid of the barber’s shop. 
Man’s adoration, man’s intuition, can give 
his religion voice without any aid from 
tailor or milliner. A ‘‘ Dr.’’ ora ** D.D.”’ 
before or after a man’s name adds no jot to 
his insight, and no jeweller can put royalty 
on a fool’s head. The kingship must be in 
the man. Man, then, man his own law- 
giver, prophet, priest, king—that is the 
American idea. When God crowns a man, 
then, and then only, the American idea 
says, Amen ! 


What, then, is our distinctive glory 


among the nations? We have no time- 


honoured cathedrals, sacred legacies handed 
down by the worship of the past, no great 
ancestral names, no history going back 
far into the darkness of far-off days, no 
titled aristocracy fenced about with courtly 
Take away from us our belief 
Leave 
us that and in time we will reproduce all 
that is grand in the old, and add to it all 


manners. 
in man, and we have nothing left. 


the glory of the new. 


Let us fairly admit at the outset that 
one of the irresistible ambitions of our 
So far, European opinion 
of us is quite justified. To vast areas of 
soil vast populations must be fitted. Great 
We can 
hardly think of France without Paris, of 
London is 
London because it has 5,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Without that, no Crystal Palace with 
its acres of glass, no Kew Gardens with the 
plants of every zone, no Zoological Gardens 
British 
Museum with every book and every fossil. 
With its summary of art in all ages London 


America is se. 


nations must have great cities. 


without London. 


England 


with every known animal, no 


is an epitome of the planet. 


The great nation, too, must have millions 
of hands—in the fields, in the mines, in the 
ships, in the factories, in the workshops. 
Everywhere each pair of hands is, or should 
be, one more source of power to the great 
nation, so that, other things being equal, 
the nation that owns the most pairs of 
hands, and the most heads above the hands, 


is the most powerful. 


True, it is absolutely necessary for us to 
make a stand against the vulgar conception 
of the dignity of brute numbers only. To 
the commonplace man numbers mere are 
One man with a conviction is to 
him only an insignificant unit among the 
word of a 


divine. 


surrounding millions. The 
thousand people begins to be respectable ; 
of a hundred thousand significant; of a 
million powerful; of a hundred millions, 
divine. It is impious to go against that. 
‘* Vox populi, vox Dei’’ ( ‘‘ The people, 
right or wrong’’), is the vulgar motto. 
Nevertheless, numbers have a certain divine 
significance, and form an essential part of 
America’s future. Very soon we. shall 
number a hundred millions of people! 
Think of it! A hundred millions believing 
in God’s justice and man’s destiny! What 
despot in the wide world would dare to 
enslave or oppress, if such a nation said 
him nay ? 

The American idea, then, requires 
numbers ; for the American land, which is 
the body of which the American idea is the 
soul, is so vast that it. requires a vast 
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amount of that life-blood, of which each 
human soul is one drop, before its heart can 
beat, and its circulation flow with adequate 
force and fulness. The desert must be: 
peopled, and railroad and telegraph must 
run from New York to San Francisco, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
through and through a continent swarm- 
ing with men, women and children, before 
the American land comes to its own, before 
the American idea can find adequate nu- 
merical expression, before the voice of 
America can get volume enough to echo 
from shore to shore and across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific deep. 

Secondly, the American idea requires 
numbers, because it must be first proved 
here, beyond controversy, that man is 
capable of self-government on the grandest 
scale; that a free republic is capable of 
indefinite expansion without the least 
danger to its permanence; that absolute 
justice to all men is a foundation for a 
State more solid than any throne. 

Thirdly, the American idea requires 
numbers because there are a great number 
of human beings in the world, and, there- 
fore, the American idea has a mission to 
many men. It has, in short, a gospel to 
preach to a billion and a half of human 
beings at present upon the earth, and to a 
quite indefinite number of billions who are 
among the inevitable things of the future. 
It needs numbers to illustrate its principles. 
Its message is indeed for all, for high and 
low, rich and poor; but its peculiar mis-_ 
sion is to the millions, to ‘‘ the sons and 
daughters of toil,’’ to the ‘*‘ lower classes,”’ 
to the ‘*scum,’’ to the ‘‘ mudsills,”’ to 
the slaves everywhere. Its special mis- 
sion is to bid all such arise up and be men. 
Here, first, it must prove itself by noble- 
ness achieved, by justice done to every 
man, woman, and child among all its mil- 
lions, and then its sound shall go out into 
all lands and its words to the ends of the 
world. 2 a 

I. All greatness has its enemies. The 
most deadly foe to the American idea to-day 
is the unholy alliance between corporate 
greed and corrupt politics, the greed of 
wealth ever greedy for more wealth fur- 
nishing the money, and the corrupt polli- 
tician delivering the goods for a considera- 
tion, having debauched thousands of voters 
for the purpose. Ii is frightful to think of 
foreigners who seek a refuge here, being 
sold and bought before they can know what 
a crime they are aiding and abetting. They 
are helping to assassinate the very country 
which has given them a refuge. I would 
that my voice could reach a few intelligent 
and conscientious foreigners, and per- 
suade them to strive to the uttermost to 
enlighten these poor unfortunate country- 
men who are thus made the tools of the 
eriminal rich. 3 

The present time, then, brings a great 
crisis in the history of the United States. 
Civic virtue is needed as never before. 
Civic vice has been more rampant, more un- 
blushing, more open, more audacious, more ° 
powerful, more oppressive, more defiant 
than ever before. Never before has civic . 
vice had means of corruption so vast, never 
before were the prizes for the successful 
debauching of the public mind so immense. 
It is a terrible thing for one whose whole 
soul believes in democracy, in the govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the 
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a 


people, to face the awful fact that in every 
large city of the United States a group of 


powerful persons is found, who are resolved, 


as far as in them lies, to use the forms of 


popular government simply to agerandise 
and enrich themselyes at the expense of 
the whole body politic, and are prepared to 
corrupt just as many thousands of voters 
as are necessary to give them continued 
control of public affairs. In a Republican 
city there is a Republican machine, in a 
Democratic city a Democratic machine, 
skilfully constructed to grind out provender 
for the owners of the machine and their 
henchmen. It is a terrible thing to see the 
owners of such machines actually ruling 
great States of our Union, some of these 
owners using publicly vast sums of money 
to elect themselves, to buy outright, in 
open market, votes enough to elect them- 


selves governors of States or senators of 


the United States, as Clark did in Montana 
and Addicks in Delaware. The shame and 
disgrace of Philadelphia, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, and many other cities, must catise 
the cheek of every one who loves his coun- 
try to blush. It is dreadful to think how 
many hordes of rich plunderers there are 


in our land who are busied night and day 
in finding out the price of a poor man’s 


honour, and making it impossible for him 
ever to hold up his head as a free American 
citizen. 

A great storm of public indignation 
against such men has just passed over our 
land, and the man whom its lightning 
strikes is killed politically. But here comes 
a pressing danger. In our indignation 
against the authors of our national shame, 
we are prone to imagine that our indigna- 
tion is sufficient, that we have discharged 
our full duty by being indignant. Alas! 
That is only the bare beginning of our 
work,—work which will be very difficult, 


work which must be continued patiently 


through many, many years. The first 
and chief difficulty will be the reform- 
ing of ourselves. The whole nation 
needs a moral uplift, and the one sure 
way of aiding that moral uplift is to 
raise the whole tone of our own lives. 
You and I must begin at once to do this, 
I must see to it that my discharge of my 
duties to you and the Church of God in 
Syracuse shall at once be raised to a higher 
plane. 
effective for good. My watch over your 
souls, my longing for a higher truth and 
beauty to be manifested in your hives 
must. be deeper. My heart’s desire and 
prayer for your growth in all manly and 
womanly nobleness must rise higher—rise 
toward the throne of God. Hach and every 
one of you must likewise raise your whole 
tone of living—in your business, your 
society, your home. This is to be your 
contribution to the highest welfare of 
your beloved country, this your supreme 
gift—the gift of yourselves, to the Genius 


- of Liberty in this her hour of sorest need. 


Ii. The first century and a quarter of 
our republic reveals much that is full of 
fine promise, something of noble perform- 
ance, much that is still lacking to a com- 
plete national consciousness. It contains, 
too, matter for grave foreboding, almost 
for dread. It shows us that there is no 
royal road to greatness, that the mere fact 
that we are a republic will not save us from 


the one-sideness which is the consequence 


My ministrations must be more | 


of half-culture, from the littleness which is 
the sure result of low aims, or from the 
swift retribution that follows wrong. It 
shows us that the stern laws of the universe 
are around us also; that in a republic as 
well as in a monarchy greatness comes by 
law and not by luck; that honour is the 
reward of reality, not of make-believe ; 
that high dignities are gained not by self- 
seeking, but by self-sacrifice. The giddy 
height on which we stand is enough to make 
thoughtful men ponder and religious men 
fall on their knees to ask for strength equal 
to this tremendous day of the Lord, the 
issue of which is to place either the fool’s 
cap of the charlatan or the diadem of vic- 
tory on the brow of our loved republic. 

One thing, I think, is evident. We shall 
either be greatly noble or greatly base. 
Yet it is to be confessed that many, even 
of our most thoughtful well-wishers in 
Europe, think that the reverse is to be the 
case, and that we are to present in the 
future a fine specimen of amiable medio- 
crity, an immense mass of average well- 
being, a hundred millions of well-to-do, 
comfortably housed, well fed, good-hu- 
moured people, not too much burdened with 
ideas, and not much troubled in our diges- 
tion, with longings after the unattainable 
perfect. They do not expect that great 
artists, deep thinkers, inspired prophets 
and poets, are to be born and graciously 
nurtured here ; but they do look forward to 
low poor rates and wages at two dollars a 
day. They do not anticipate any high 
stimulus, any grand impulse toward the 
ideal to emanate from America, but they 
feel reasonably sure of capital crops of corn 
and cctton, pigs and cheeses. 

Now I think that we would all repudiate 
indignantly this degrading conception, if 
not for ourselves and our own performance, 
at least for the grand idea of democracy, 
which we are supposed to represent. We 
would all cry out: ‘‘ We ourselves may be 


}as commonplace as you please ; but, if we 


are, blame ws and our unworthy, contemp- 
tible conception of the American idea. 
Do not blame that idea itself, for that is 
God’s angel of hope and promise for the 
days to come.’’ 

Is the American idea going to dwarf 
men simply because it exalts manhood 
alone ? Does the absence of arbitrary class 
distinctions—that is, distinctions founded 
on conventional, not real, superiorities— 
necessarily belittle ? Let us see. The old 
idea of a calling was the position in which 
a man was born. ‘‘ To do my duty in 
that station of life into which it has pleased 
God to call me,’’ used to mean, Be content 
with the position into which you were born, 
whether that be a palace or a gutter, but 
very especially the gutter! That is, the 
eternal surroundings of a man, not the soul 
within him, were to legislate for all his 
future. But in our America God’s verdict 
is not looked for outside, is not supposed 
to be told by fustian jacket or broadcloth, 
by plaster walls or marble, but within, by 
brain power, nerve power, mind power, 
heart power, spirit power. Whatever a 
man can be that is he bound to be. ‘* Ca- 
pacity is the limit of sphere.’’ As the 
children of Israel were taught to expect 
that God would inspire whomsoever He 
willed among the people, lowly or lofty, 
and more generally lowly than lofty, so 
the American idea teaches us that princes 


progress ?’’ ask you. 
can. 
career is open to talent.’’ 
man can do, that shall he be free to do. 
All walks of literature, all researches of 
science, all distinctions of orator, states- 
man, merchant, poet, shall be his, if his 
hand be strong enough to grasp them. 


may come out of hovels, and that the 
leaders of America to-morrow may be the 
wagon-boys or shoemakers or rail-splitters 
of to-day. 
Does, then, the American idea bar the 
road to great achievements simply because 


it opens wide the gates that lead to that 


road, and bids millions enter, where only 
a handful entered before? If a. million 
heads are opened to the thoughts of science, 


art, invention, discovery, is there less 
chance of high excellence being developed 
in some of these millions than if only a 
hundred heads were thus opened ? 


‘The French Revolution,’’ said Napo- 


leon, ‘‘ proclaimed to all the world that 


at last a career was open to talent.’’ 
‘* How far will America allow a man to 
Just as far as he 
She writes upon her portals, ‘‘ The 
Just what a 


‘* Through all the roads of heaven,’’ says 


Plato, ‘* the chariots of the blessed gods 


roll free, and whosoever hath the power 
and the will hath free right to.follow whatso- 
ever chariot of whatsoever god he pleases, 
For envy hath no place in the feasts of the 
gods.”’ 

But, lastly, L look forward to all manner 
of grand achievements for America, be- 
cause I perceive that high thought in all 
departments of knowledge is democratic. 
Certainly science is democratic. Science 


-does not ask what the colour of a man’s 


coat or his skin is before she will deign to 
accept him as a votary. She examines 
neither his coat nor his cuticle, but his 
calculations, his discoveries; not his an- 
cestors, but himself. Again, the imagina- 
tion is democratic. Let two men write a 
poem, one an Ayrshire ploughman, the 
other a king, if you will, and the imagina- 
tion crowns the ploughman with its laurel, 
if the ploughman’s verse touches the deeper 
chord in the heart of man. Royal authors 
have had, in general, a very disloyal public, 
and for this reason—that the imagination 
is democratic. It refuses to admire that 
which is not admirable, to be touched by 
that which is not touching. Is anyone 
foolish enough to suppose that, if a poor 
man or a black man wrote a noble poem, 
the. imagination would refuse him the 
tribute of tears and sympathy because he 
was poor or black ? 

Does, then, the true democratic idea 
lower the imagination, make it coarse or 
commonplace ? Does it refuse to any man 
the right to have grand, glorious thoughts 
because the thoughts of the average run 
of people are the reverse of grand and 
glorious? No. All it says is, ‘* The 
career is open to talent,’’—beautiful 
thoughts to those who can think them, 
whether the face be red, black, brown, or 
white ;_ thankful recognition, gratitude to 
all givers of beautiful thoughts, regardless 
of all things else save the beauty of the 
thoughts. 

Last af all, above all other departments 
cf human genius, religion is democratic. 
This has been written in letters of light on 
human history ever since Moses inau- 
gurated his grand theocratic democracy, and 
took his stand not upon one inspired man 
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or one inspired class, but upon an inspired 
people, each individual of whom was to 
keep himself ready for the heavenly call. 
‘* Hnviest thou for my sake ? ’’ says Moses 
to Joshua, who was grieved that Eldad and 
Medad prophesiedin the camp. ‘* Enviest 
thou for my sake? Would God that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put his spirit upon them ! ”’ 

Does, then, democracy in religion mean 
that we are to have no prophet more, that 
henceforth the heavens are to be closed 
to the piercing eye of genius, because it 
is not fair to the generality of people 
that they should be blind as bats to the 
everlasting glory, while others understand 
the secrets which the heavens are for ever 
telling? Oh, no! Democracy in religion 
means that the heavens are ever open to 
the sons of men, that the thoughts of God 
are near to every man’s head, that not 
one soul shall be defrauded of its just right 
to be put into communication with the 
great thoughts of the wise of old, that no 
soul that can climb the hills of God shall 
be kept down because the skin of its body 
is red or black or brown, or its food is 
coarse, or its birth humble. 

Democracy can never alter the great 
law of diviné communication, which is 
‘*thought kindling itself at the fire of living 
thought.’’ But what it can dois this : it can 
give all men education enough to come 
within range of divine thoughts. It will 
develop nobler religious genius, because it 
will give millions a chance to develop it 
where only a handful had the chance before. 

Stern, yet simple, is the law of divine 
inspiration. ‘‘ Thou hast asked a hard 
thing,’’ says Elijah to Elisha, when Elisha 
had asked that a double portion of Elijah’s 
spirit should descend upon him, ‘* Never- 
theless, if thou see me when I am taken up, 
it shall be to thee even as thou hast said. 
And it came to pass, as they still went on 
and talked, behold! a chariot of fire and 
horses of fire descended, and parted them 
both asunder, and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw 
it, and he cried, My Father! my father! 
the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof! And he saw him no more. And 
he took hold of his own clothes, and rent 
them in two pieces. He took up also the 
mantle of Elijah that fell from him, and 
went back and stood by the bank of the 
Jordan. And he took the mantle of 
Elijah that fell from him, and smote the 
waters and said, Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah ? And, when he had smitten the 
waters, they parted hither and thither, and 
Elisha went over. And when the sons of 
the Oa looked upon his face, they 
said, The spirit of Elijah doth rest on 
Elisha ! ”’ 

These things are an allegory. Whoso- 
ever can follow religious genius in its up- 
ward flight toward the heavens, and, with 
undazzled yet kindling eye, behold it 
mount its chariot of fire, even till the un- 
created glory shines forth upon it, and the 
finite soul and the infinite become one light, 
—upon him a double portion of the spirit 
of religious genius descends. He, too, can 
take up the prophet’s mantle, and with it 
smite the waters that separate the common, 
sordid world from the world of eternal 
principles. 

This, then, is the divine right which 
democracy has to secure not to one, but 
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to all souls—opportunity to be kindled into 
flame by hearing and studying the divine 
words of souls that glow with the fire of 
God, and a free right to believe that the 
vision of the eternal is no private property 
of a few favoured ones, but belongs to 
man as man. 

I look for a grand development of reli- 
gious genius in America during this twen- 
tieth century. When the land shall number 
a hundred million of free men, all edu- 
cated to the consciousness of mind, how 
poor must human nature be if under such 
mighty influences, unchecked, unbarred, 
it cannot show that religious genius grows 
in free soil like the flowers, each after its 
kind! Democracy in religion tend to dull 
uniformity ? Not while the world bends 
before the immortal life of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth ! 

The world has grown weary of the 
pyramid style in national architecture, 
where millions of living souls are walled 
up in utter night, used only to form the 
hidden support to the polished ascending 
slabs of gentleman, lord, marquis, duke, 
prince, and princess, which adorn the sides, 
and completely cover up the vast solid 
masses below, which alone make their 
position possible, while on the apex a single 
crowned figure stands, with rayless dark- 
ness underneath its feet. The world has 
grown weary of that, and begins to long 
for the grand Christian cathedral style of 
national architecture, where no single 
stone is despised or bereft of its dower of 
glory and beauty, where arch and pillar, 
groined roof, and deep-stained window, 
massive buttress and slender pinnacle, are 
alike shaped to forms of grace and noble- 
ness,—ay, where every niche of this living 
temple of souls is consecrated to noble 
service, where every pillar is twined with 
tender tracery, every rafter of the ceiling 
is carved with an artist’s hands, where the 
arched gateways are adorned with many 
a statue of angel or of hero-saint, and where 
the solemn twilight of the crypts below 
is dedicated to the monumental resting- 
places of the mighty dead, where wall and 
tower and battlement without fill the land- 
scape with hope and beauty and dignity, 
while within all is glorious with the light 
that streams through mighty pictured 
windows, where every stone vibrates to 
the music that echoes along its vast ex- 
panse, and where over its high altar the 
lowly-born king of men is seen ascending to 
God, bearing man’s nature with him. Such 
a national cathedral, each stone a living 
soul, each stone dedicated to use and 
beauty, each in its appropriate place, each 
supporting each, each necessary to each 
other and the mighty whole, each an 
integral part of the glory of the whole, 
that whole forming a grand national 
church of the living God, dedicated to 
His praise and to the service of man— 
such a human cathedral, its floor a conti- 
nent, its arching roof the sky, it is our 
task to rear. In God’s name, let us arise 
and build! 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


Tr in our souls there were no fee ing 
of infinity, mountains would not be sub- 
lime to us; they would only be craggy 
steeps, and no more to us than to the 
goat and the chamois.—W. Mowuntford. 
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LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


THE Editor reminds me that some 
account of the Unitarian movement in 
New Zealand should be presented before the 
readers of Tue Inquirer. This I am 
pleased to do, because we have nothing but 
a series of successes—far beyond the expec- 
tations of any one here—to record. 

The first Unitarian church at Auckland 
has now a church and a schoolroom of its 
own. All this has been accomplished 
in seven years under the guidance of our 
good and energetic friend, Mr. Jellie. 
During the past year Mr. Jellie took unto 
himself a partner, and from all quarters 
comes the good news what a valuable asset 
Mrs. Jellie is in connection with all the 
movements of the church. The future of 
the Auckland church is safe. It cannot 
be said that there is anything extraordinary 
to report, but something better can be 
reported: the people’s devotion to their 
churen, and their willingness to sacrifice 
for the noble cause of Unitarian Christianity. 
They have accomplished great things in the 
past, and the crystallising process of many 
different elements has been very success- 
ful. 

When we turn to Wellington, the capital 
city of New Zealand, we find many things 
to be grateful for. I reached Wellington in 
the end of March, 1905. Previous to that 
there was a Unitarian society here with 
about two dozen members. Most of 
these had never been connected with any 
Unitarian church before, and had therefore 
but little experience of what we stand for. 
Few had had this experience. A congre- 
gation has been formed of which I feel very 
proud. Sixteen months have passed away, 
and the evening congregation has fluctuated 
but little indeed. We meetin a hall capable 
of holding between 300 and 400 people, and 
it is well filled every Sunday evening, 
and often we have to insert in the papers, 
‘* Seats must be occupied by 7 o’clock.’’ 

I am writing at the close of a grand sale of 
work, which has been held for three days, and 
which was opened by one of our faithful 
members, Sir Robert Stout, Chief Justice 
of New Zealand. We have succeeded in 
making a clear pofit of about £250, and find 
ourselves now in sixteen months with the 
sum of £600 set aside for building purposes. 
It is a small sum when we take into consider- 
ation that we have to collect between £2,000 
and £3,000, but we are hopeful that when a 
direct appeal is made to members and 
friends in New Zealand, and to you in Great 
Britain and Ireland as well, our goal will ke 
reached before long, and a second Unitar- 
ian building will be established in this 
colony. The need is great. It would lift 
many Unitarians out of their pessimism if 
they were to read through the correspon- 
dence of Mr. Jellie and myself. Almost 
daily communications come inquiring what 
Unitarianism is. We could never do any- 
thing here without the name Unitarian. 
The people think it a grand name, and 
rally round it because it expresses some- 
thing very definite to them. I need not 
inform you of the opposition from many 
of the orthodox pulpits. This is only 
what I expected, but it can now do us no 
harm, and some amount of it is doing 
good. Some ministers, with churches more 
than half empty, declare that we have 
had our day, whilst often we can find 
not sufficient sitting accommodation for 
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the people. Yes, during the past s'xtecn 
‘months we have had our day, and a very 
good day it has been too. 

Let me give you an illustration of one of 
our week-night classes. It is a class for 
the study of ‘* The Growth of the Mind.”’ 
We must not hire a room, for we have to 
turn everything to the Building Fund, so we 
have to borrow rooms for our meetings. 
This room will seat about forty, but we have 
not sufficient chairs. Numbers have to sit 
on shelves, on cupboards, on the piano, on 
the steps, &c. When this was announced 
on the next Sunday evening, a gentlemen 
in the congregation—a furniture dealer— 
stated that he would be glad to lend as 
many chairs as would be needed. But I 
must leave this matter, and pass bricfly to 
another of great importance outside Wel- 
lington. 

I received instructions from Mr. Bowie 
to visit Christchurch and Dunedin— 
the two chief towns in the South Island. 
The weather proved most unfavourable. 
For three days after we left, the boats 
could not leave Wellington Harbour. 
Also the Hon. T. M. Bolt, who was arrang- 
ing the meetings for me in Dunedin, died 
suddenly a few days before my arrival 
there. £ was fortunate in having two 
splendid workers in Dunedin, Mr. W. H. 
Trimble, son of the late Col. T-imble, an 
old Unitarian family of Liverpool, and 
Mr. Rawson. In spite of the pelting rain 
I had audiences of 250 at Dunedin in the 
two lectures I delivered there. About 
Jaf a dozen ministers were present, a 
Jarger number of theological students from 
Otago University, and we remained in that 
hall from eight until! eleven o’clock on each 
of the two nights. Three theological 
students have revealed secrets to me which 
I cannot at present disclose. Mr. Bowie, 
at a future date, may make this result 
known to yeu. Over thirty people came 
forward at my request and wrote their 
names as sympathisers of a Unitarian 
movement, whenever it is established in 
Dunedin. 

We returned on the Saturday to Christ- 
church,where I was to deliver five addresses. 

The two Sunday services were conducted 
is regular religious services, and all ques- 
tions had to be reserved for the week-night 
addresses. Mr. Ensom, manager of the 
New Zealand Express Co., and Mr. Harry 
Atkinson,, the labour movement lecturer 
and worker, worked hard for the success 
of these meetings. The hall had about 250 
people present on Sunday afternoon, and 
over 300 Sunday night. In spite of 
the pelting rain—such rain as is not 
experienced in England—audiences of 
about sixty came together for the lectures. 
The whole journey turned out to be a far 
greater succes than I had hoped for, and the 
daily papers were good enough to give about 
a column each day of the addresses. But 
who is to carry on this work? Mr. Jellie 
is too far north to help, and it would take 
him nearly four days to reach Dunedin, and 
my hands are full. Is there no young 
man ready to spend some years of his life 
in this glorious work ? 

In a future letter I shall present before 
you some of the aspects of the work. Kind 
regards and best wishes from my wife and 
myself to the Unitarian community at 
home. 


Wellington. W. Tupor Jones. 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST.—III. 
WINNIPEG. 


WueEn I saw Winnipeg twenty-five years 
ago there was no C.P.R. The proposal to 
build had only just been made. In the 
course of four years trains were running 
daily, and settlers were pouring into Mani- 
toba and the North-West. The popula- 
tion, which was a mere handful when I first 
saw the city, began to grow. Then the 
great ‘‘ boom ’’ in real estate came, and 
Winnipeg was thrown on its beam ends for 
years because of the fictitious prices at 
which land was held. 

I visited the city again in 1902 and in 
1904, and each subsequent visit surprised 
me by its development as a town. But I 
am utterly astounded at its substantial 
growth to-day. There is no touch of 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Garden of Eden’’ about it, 
although, mushroom-like, it has sprung 
up quickly. 

It is safe to say that Winnipeg has 
100,000 people, and is increasing. In- 
terested agents declare there are 150,000. 
The city is cosmopolitan enough to suit the 
tastes of anyone. Besides large substantial 
looking business blocks, there are acres of 
streets of small houses, and a whole district 
of beautifully laid out residences, which, 
if they are as nicely equipped inside as they 
are outside, would be a credit to any place. 
Unfortunately for Winnipeg, the real 
estate men are running prices up once mere, 
and once more scores of men Who think 


| themselves well fixed will be poor. 


Like Toronto, Winnipeg has many fine 
churches, and a great many men attend 
the services. 

I preached in Manitoba Hall on Sunday 
evening, August 11, to a fairly large con- 
gregation. I had met representatives of 
the pioneer congregation on Friday night 
at 10 o’clock, and we decided to have a 
service. It was announced next morning. 
On Monday morning I rose to find an 
‘*eminent Unitarian divine’’ from Eng- 
lond had been in the city the day before, 
and had *‘ exploded some oid-time notions.” 
There is a splendid field in Winnipeg for a 
live Unitarian minister. One who has a 
message and will fearlessly deliver it would 
not only be heard, but would have a strong 
congregation in a very short time. It was 
delightful to meet so many English on this 
flying visit. Here were people from Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bristol, London, and 
other places, all bent on improving their 
prospects in this world, and all faithful to 
the traditions of their early homes. 

I had a long conference with the com- 
mittee of the Icelandic Unitarian Church 


in Winnipeg. They have s very pretty, 


church, and are steadily growing. Yet they 
have much opposition from their fellow- 
countrymen of the Lutheran Church, who 
outnumber them. With the advent of a 
really strong man to the Canadian con- 
eregation the Icelanders’ position would be 
strengthened considerably. All the other 
denominations follow their members into 
Manitoba, and the West, and provide 
them with ministers and buildings, and we 
must do hkewise or be recreant to our 
heritage. It will scon be now or never, for 
the Congregationalist and the Baptist are 
trying to take possession, and even the 
Presbyterian is trimming for an advance. 
On Saturday, Augu:t 10, Winnipeg and 


the district around were visited by a little 
‘* twister,’’ which is colloquial for cyclone, 
to distinguish it from a ‘‘ straight,’’ a 
tornado. It was accompanied by heavy 
thunder and lightning and a terrific hail- 
storm. I picked up hailstones which fell 
in shape like tomatoes, and measuring one 
inch by aninch anda half. They resembled 
hens’ eggs in size. The mosquitos come, 
and look people over, and help themselves 
in their own way, and there is no satisfac- 
tion in disturbing them, for it would simply 
mean removing one contingent for another. 
Their name is legion. 

If it is no consolation to Londoners, it 
will be interesting to them to know that 
the summer in Canada is just as fickle and 
is quite as backward as itis at home. The 
ery is general—in England, on the Atlantic, 
on the Lakes, and throughout the West— 
summer is slow in coming. If California 
cannot tell a morc seasonable story, we will 
hear what the South has to say. 

We Wie Cae: 

Yellowstone Park, August 18, 1907. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


No. 1 Van continued iis work in the 
Sheffield district. Revs. A. H. Dolphin 
and J. Ruddle assisted ths missioners, 
Rev. T. A. Gorton, of Birmingham, and 
Rev. E. L. Buckland, of Derby, until 
their departure for America; and Rev. 
W. J. Cock, of Attercliffe, has helped 
since his return from holidays. Messrs. 
Dungworth and Turton have also taken 
part in the meetings, and the Upper- 
thorpe and Attercliffe congregations have 
furnished contingents of helpers. Rev. 
Dr. Griffiths, of Manchester, relieved Mr. 
Buckland at the beginning of the week, 
and on Thursday the Van was to move 
to Masbro’, where the Rotherham con- 
gregation were to help. Rov. R. 8. Red- 
fern, of Leigh, is missioner for the weck, 
and Dr. Griffiths will again be with the 
Van in the following week. 

No. 2 Van, with Rev. E. T. Russell, 
held large meetings at Greenock, where 
inquiries were forthcoming as to why no 
Unitarian Church had been founded there. 
Mr. Russell closed his month’s mission on 
Friday, the 30th, and no further meetings 
were held until Rev. Ottwell Binns, of 
Scarborough, arrived on Monday. Port 
Glasgow and Kilmalcolm are in the pro- 
gramme for this week, and on Monday 
next Rev. J. M. Mills, of Bootle, will 
mission. 

No. 3 Van remained at Hackney until 
August 28, and then moved to Stepney 
Green. At the former place Rev. H. 
Rawlings had splendid meetings, except- 
ing on one evening when the rain was 
heavy. At Stepney the attendances were 
smaller. The meetings were conducted 
by Mr. Capleton, and the musical arrange- 
ments were greatly helped by members 
of the band frem Limehouse. On the 
Sunday evening (officially reported 
attendance, 140; as per another report 
between 200 and 300) there were chanted 
responses and much singing of hymns, 
and the reading of extracts from Isaiah 
specially appealed to young Jewry. 
During the week Rev. J. Toye, of Lime- 
house, and Messrs. G. Ward, W. R. Mar- 
shall, H. G. Chancellor, and F. Collecott 
delivered addresses. This week Rev. J. 
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Hipperson, of Bermondsey, is in charg> of 
the meetings, and will be followed by Rev. 
H. McLachlan, of Leeds. 

No. 4 Van after its run of fine meetings 
came to- Northwich, where Rev. J. M 
Whiteman, of Burnley, succeeded Rev. 
W. TT. Bushrod. The failure of the town 
to provide a suitable site meant the 
abandonment of one meeting; and on 
another evening the mission joined forces 
with the local I.L.P., who on this, as on 
other occasions, very earnestly supported 
the mission. Leaving Northwich on its 
way into South Lancashire the Van made 
a halt at Knutsford, where the missioner 
was assisted by Rev. G. A. Payne, and 
on Thursday this week it moved to 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, where Rev. H. F. 
Short is conducting meetings on a return 
visit. He will be followed next week at 
West Houghton and Leigh hy Rev. G. 
Payne. 

Several subscriptions have been  re- 
ceived during the week in response to the 
letter which appeared in the last issue, 
including one of 20s. from ‘‘ W. W.,”’ 
which, owing to the absence of address, 
cannot be acknowledged directly. All the 
subscriptions will of course appear in the 
printed report, and it is urgently hoped 
that the response to the appeal for funds 
may enable the mission to pay its way. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the trea- 
surer of the British and Foreign Associa- 
tion (H. Chatfeild Clarke, Hsq.), at 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., or 
to Rev. T. P. Spedding, Buckingham-road, 
Heaton Chapel, near Manchester. 


SWINTON JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


Tue Jubilee of the present building of 
the Swinton congregation was celebrated 
on Saturday and Sunday, August 24 and 
25. The history of the congregation goes 
further back, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing notes. 

It originated with Mr. Samuel Boardman, 
of Temple Lodge, Swinten, who in 1820 
was accustomed to invite his neighbours 
to his residence to read with him the 
Christian Reformer. The following year, 
with the assistance of his son, Mr. Wm. 
Boardman, he established a small Sunday 
school, and a congregation was afterwards 
formed, the services being held in a room 
over the kitchen at Temple Lodge. In 
1825 the school was removed to an upper 
room over a blacksmith’s shop near the 
Market-place, and three years later there 
was a congregation of 80 people and 150 
scholars. A small school-church was built 
by Mr. Boardman in 1831 on his own land, 
and here for 25 years Mr. Wm. Boardman 
worked zealously, teaching the children 
every Sunday and sometimes conducting 
the church services. In 1842, on the in- 
vitation of Mr. Aspinall Turner, M.P., 
the local Unitarians attended service in 
the chapel attached to Pendlebury House. 
By 1856 the Swinton meeting house had 
become too small, and a movement for 
the erection of new premises resulted in the 
building of the present church and Sunday 
school in Swinton Hall-road, which were 
opened on August 16, 1857. For eleven 
years the work was carried on by laymen 
who: had been associated with Mr. Board- 
man. In 1868 the Rev. W. Harrison 


became the first: minister of the ‘church, | 


and for ten years he worked arduously to 
establish the congregation on a sound 
basis. 
Moore, who led the work of the Sunday 
school with such success that the school 
was enlarged and the church renovated. 
After a ministry characterised by great 
activity, Mr. Moore left Swinton for 
Hindley in 1891, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. W. R. Shanks, who brought about 
still greater activity in the work of the 
church, and formulated schemes which 
resulted in an improvement in the finances. 
On his departure, in 1898, the Rev. W. E. 
George, M.A., took over the work, and ener- 
getically carried out the duties of pastor 
until his removal last year to take charge 
of the congregations at Urmston and Chorl- 
ton-cum-Hardy. 
W. MeMullen, of the Home Missionary 
College, who has just entered upon his 
charge. 
able to be at the Jubilee celebration. 
began with a Saturday afternoon proces- 


He was followed by the Rev. J. 


He is succeeded by Mr. 


Neither he nor Mr. George were 
This 


sion, headed by the Lostock Industrial 


School band, and a children’s festival, 
followed by tea in theschoolroom, at which 


some 500 were present. 
Councillor Corin Jonnson presided over 
the subsequent meeting, and Mr. PETer 


‘ HOLLAND, one of the oldest members of the 


congregation, gave an address reminis- 
cent of old times, and was followed by the 
three first ministers in succession, the Revs. 
W. Harrison, John Moore, and W. R. 


‘Shanks, who also had happy memories 


of their connection with the congregation 
and good wishes for its future. 

The Rev. W. Harrison said he was de- 
lighted to see such a large and enthusiastic 
gathering, but would like to remind them 
that it was net by big meetings and 


‘special efforts that the work of a church 


was carriedon. It was by regular attend- 


-ance and constant service, by encouraging 


their pastor, and showing by their lives 
) fe) 


and conduct that the church was a blessing 
He could commend to them their 
new minister, Mr. McMullen, and hoped 


to them. 


that when he came they would rally round 
him, and show the same attachment to 
him as they had done to his predecessors. 


The Rev. J. Moors said that one of the 


grand features of their work as teachers, 
ministers, or workers in the Sunday schoo! 
was that they were filling the minds of the 
young people with happy memories which 
in days to come they would recall with 
pleasure. They were always taking mental 
photographs, and it was well that they 
should try to fill the treasure-house of 
memory with beautiful scenes, happy in- 
cidents and kind remembrances as they 
went along. For those for whom the 
school had a fond place in their memory 
he put it as a duty that they should help 
on the work of the church for which the 
school existed. The more closely they 
allied themselves with the church and 
school the better they would be helped 
in times of trouble and trial, for nowhere 
would they find spiritual sustenance so well 
as in their religious home. 

The Rev. W. R. SHanxs said that if 
that congregation was to have a continuous 
life, it could only be by strict adherence 
to the religious principles in which they 
had been trained. The best legacy a man 
could leave to his children was not money, 


but a moral religious training. They 


would have a church and congregation 
fifty yearshence stronger thanit was to-day, 
just so far as those who were now adults 
did their duty to the young who came after 
them. 

The Jubilee Services on the following day 
were conducted by the Revs. W. R. Shanks 
and John Moore respectively, and at the 
afternoon service Mr. Peter Hoiland gave 
an address with memories of his long con- 
nection with the congregation. 


eae 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ee 


[Notices and Reports for this Departnent 


| should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 


Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.} 
Aberdare: Highland Place.—Col. T. 
Phillips and Councillor R. N. Williams, who are 
among the large company which sailed for 
Boston by the Jnvernia on Tuesday to attend 
the International Congress, were entertained 
on the previous Wednesday evening by the 
Highland: place congregation at a farewell tca- 
meeting, which was very largely. attended. The 
Rev. M. Evans, who presided, referred to ths ~ 
active part both gentlemen had taken in the 
opening of their chapel seventeen years ago, 
and the debt of gratitude the Unitarian body 
owed to them. The Rev. R. J. Jones, of the 
Old Meeting, also wished them God-speed on 
their journey and a happy return, and Mrs, 
Mackintosh and Mrs. Watkins, on behalf of the 
congregation, made a presentation of cbony 
walking-sticks and fountain-pens, with suitable 
inscriptions. These gifts the two travellers very 
cordially acknowledged, and the meeting closed 
with the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” and the 
Doxology. eer 
“Atherton —The school sermons were preached 
on Sunday last by Rev. J. J. Wright, resident 
minister, prior to his sailing on Tuesday for the 
Beston meetings. There were large congregations, 
and the collections amounted to £56 9s. 9d. 
ColIne.—Harvest thanksgiving services were 
held last Sunday, the minister officiating at both 


| services. There were large congregations prezent, 


and the collections were in advance of those of 
last year. The fruit banquet on Monday 
evening was also weil attended. The Rey. John 
Evans will close his ministry at Colne on Sunday, 
September 15. All correspondence should now 
be sent to Mr. Sam Laycock, 3, Claremont- 
street, Colne, who has been appointed church 
secretary in place of Mr. Hird. 

Halstead.—The jubilee of the church is to be. 
celebrated on Sunday, October 27, and it is cn 
that occaion that Mr. F, Maddison, M.P., is to 
conduct the services. : ; 

Lydgate Chapel (Resignation).—On Sun- 
day last the Rey. J. Hanson Green, M.A., who for 
fourteen years has been minister of the Ludgate 
congregation, gave notice of his intention to 
resign the pulpit. and asked that this might take 
effect as early as possible. The committee, 
whilst accepting the resignation with great re- 
gret, congratulated Mr. Green and themselves 
on the fact that he would still remain a member 
of the congregation. It was arranged that Mr.” 
Green’s ministry should terminate at the end of 
September, and the committee hope to make a 
new appointment at a very early date. 


A CoNnFERENCE upon housing was held 
by co-operators in connection with the 
recent Crystal Palace Exhibition, at which 
the Garden City idea was introduced 
by Mr. Aneurin Williams, and generally 
discussed. Facts from several quarters 
were quoted to. show that co-operative 
societies were interesting themselves in 
the problem, though it is evident that 
on the whole they are dealing with it in 
a very limited and somewhat timid 
manner. The success of the Letchworth 
pioneers will doubtless encourage them to: 
some wider and more imaginative effort. — 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1907. 


Gop is active, and out of His activity He 
formed all creatures. As in the deep seas 
in their endless movements there is calm 
beneath, so in God are depths of peace as 
infinite as the activity of Hiscreation. So, 
too, His creatures partake of infinite peace 
and intensely active service.—Z. T. Carter. 

WE speak of saints and enthusiasts for 
good, as if some special gifts were made to 
them in middle age which ars withheld from 
other men. Is it not rather that some 
few souls keep alive the lamp of zcal and 
high desire which God lights for most of us 
while life is young ?’@—Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. 


* a 
OUR CALENDAR. 

It is requested that notice ct any alteration In 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Aft-rooon. 

cemeanh Graces 
SUNDAY, September 8. 

Aoton, Cretfield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessn HierErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rey. Grorcre Carrer. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar Dariyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

A, J. Maxcuant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. R. N. Cross, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane. 
6.30, Rey. H. Woops Psrnis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

Rey. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. Davip Davis. 

Ilford, Ascembly Rooms, Broadway, 7. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1], Mr, 

Av J. Cranks; 7, Mr. F.C. Hiaarys. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 

_ «Mr. H. G. Cuancriior. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Amurrst D. Tyssren, 
D.C.L:, -M.A.; 7, W. Winstow Hatt, 
D.B.E.LA. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Hobart Crank, of 
New: York. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
J. Pages Horrs. : 

Mansford-street. Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. F. Epwin ALLEN. 

Peckham, Avondate-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Epwarnt Capleton. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 

Sir R. K: Wixson. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. W. 
R, MarsHatt. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.16 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. W. H. 
Ross; 6.30, Mr. G. SKELT, 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 

- Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall. Closed until 
September 15. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MumMERY. 


Mr. 


Established %@e% 60 Years. 


\Callard & Bowse: 
= biter scotch: 


“Really 
Wholesome Confectionery” 
0 aes —LancerT. 
A sweetmeat fot all, and tay be given 
with confidence to the gouniest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various sizes, 


Manufactory: London, w.c. 
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PROVINCIAL, Situations, 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. VACANT AND WANTED 
McDows tt. aay: 
BuacKkroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGrr. 

BLAOKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovugNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Brigxton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
1l and 7, Rev. PrizstLEY Prime, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

CaNnTEEBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriare. Closed 
until September 15. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Dever, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FrrpEric ALLEN. 

HarrocatsK, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
Mr. Gzorar Warp, “The Way of the 
Spirit.” 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Luxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Har@roves, M.A. 

LxicrstTER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 8.30, 
Mr. R. Hott, B.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. R. P. Fartuy, BA, of St. 
Helens. : 

Livyerroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Cuartus Cranpock. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Churcb. Closed for re- 
decoration. Re opens Sunday, October 20. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. Paut Revere FRovTHINGHAM, of 
Arlington-sireet Church, Boston, U.S.A. 
Marpstong Unitarian Church, Earl-street. No 
service. 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Pu. 
Moore, B.A. 


PortsmMovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 8.46, 
Rey. JAurns Burton, M.A. 


‘PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 


Mr. T. Bonn. 
Scarsorouen, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwrLui Brns. 
Szxvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 1], Rev. J. W. Cock ; 
_ 6.30, Rev. W. Srrruuyns. 
Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 
SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Rev. F.T. REED. 
Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. . 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Unlon-street, 11 
_ and 630, Rev. A. EE. O’Connor, B.D. 
TunsRipGr Wetxzs, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
1] and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 
WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rey. 
DovetAs WALMSLEY, B A. 
ee eee 
IRELAND. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
od 
WALES. 
AprrystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Epgar Evans. 
—— — 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carretown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamMspEN BaLMFORTH, 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Royal Octavo, Cloth. Is. 6d., post free. 
SECOND THOUSAND OF 
“THE BIBLE FOR THE 
PRACTICAL MAN.” 
Also the SECOND THOUSAND of 
“Tne Probabie Facts in the Public 
Life of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
WITH NOTES... Price 4d., post free. 


May be had of 


HENDERSON'S, 16, Paternoster Row, London, or of 
the Compiler, FRANCIS HAYDN WILLIAMS, 
177, Church Street, Whitby, 


| YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departmente 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


OUNG LADY, trained L.L.S.A. 
; desires post as CHILDREN’S NURSE 
in Unitarian family—14, Mellor-road, Prenton 
Birkenhead. 


NVALID ATTENDANT (Male) 

_ would be glad to hear of some one re- 
quiring his services. Strongly reeommended 
by last employer. Full references can be had 
from Rev. G. H. Vancr, B.D., The Lodge, 
Leinstcr road-west, Dublin. 


VENTED, a post as NURSE-COM-’ 

PANION or COMPANION-HELP, 
where maids are kept. Experienced.—F.,. 
1, Berwyn-terrace, Urwick- road, Romiley, 
nr. Stockport. 


OMPANION to LADY requiring 

/ someone to generally superintend and 
assist in her home, housekeeping, needlework, 
&c. RE-ENGAGEMENT desired by Lady 
over thirty-five—G. G., c/o H. C. Groves, 
The Pantiles, Tunbridge We'ls. 


ee qualified and experienced, 
desires POST in Preparatcry School, or 
Family, in or near Dublin.—E. W,, Inquirer 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


“MVHE UNIT Y.’—Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


UTTONS, 5, LARNE, IRELAND, 

have developed one of the most interest- 

ing repeat order trades in the Empire. Their 

Linens, Damasks, Zephyrs, T'weeds, Muslias, 
are purchased by all classes. Samples free. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON 


AND THE 


SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


HE 19th ANNUAL MEETING of 
the above will be held at Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, on the 24th of October 
next, and in accordance with By-law 15 :— 
“Any Member wishing to bring forward 
a Resolution at the Annual Meeting should 
send me written notice of the Resolution, 
stating the subject of it, at least one month 
before such Annual Meeting.” 


FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Sec., 
5, Holland Grove, North Brixton, S.W. 
September 4, 1907. 


BIRTHS. 

GREG.—On August 24, at Oak Brow, Styal, 
the wife of Henry P. Greg, of a daugbter. 
Perris. — On September 4, at “Shirley,” 
Holmdene-avenue, Herne Hill, London, 
to Rev. Harry 8. and Mary Perris, a 

daughter. 
Warn.—September 1, at Conigre Parsonage, 
Trowbridge, to Rev. J. and Mrs. Wain, a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

Bureess — Bartitry. — On August 28, at 
Crawley Parish Church, Samuel Charles, 
youngest son of S. C. Burgess, to Nellie 
Bartley. 

Scorr—Hoxsox.— On September 5, at South 
Place Chapel, Finsbury, Jondon, by the 
Rev. W. J. Jupp, Edward Taylor, youngest 
son of ©. P. Scott, of The Firs, Fal'owfield, 
Manchester, to Mabel Josephine, only 
daughter of J. A. Hobson, of Hlmstead, 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 

DEATH. 

Burcess.—On August 29, at Crawley, Sussex, 
Lucy Kate, second daughter of Mr. S. C. 
Burgess, No cards. 
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A READABLE WEEKLY. 


‘“©¢PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the last journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 


‘* British Weekly,’’ 
PUBLIC OPINIOD 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


Twopence Weekly. 

“PUBLIC OPINION” is eminently a readable paper. There is no padding 
in it. It is a paper which exists to put on record the ideas which men are think- 
ing, and especially the ideas which make for Religious, Intellectual, Political, and 
Social Progress as these are recorded in the world’s books, papers, and magazines, 

It is a paper specially suited for those who exert public influence—for 
‘“ PUBLIC OPINION” does not reflect one side of life only—it seeks to cover all 
sides of thought and opinion. 

It is the bare truth to say that there is no other paper published in Great 
Britain which every week contains such stimulus to thought, or such a vast 
amount of real information presented lucidly-and in a readable type. 

“ PUBLIC OPINION” is published every Friday, and its price is Twopence. 
It has been in existence 47 years. 

“ PUBLIC OPINION ” can be obtained from any newsagent or bookstall, or 
will be sent post free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d, and to fany place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be 
addressed to :— 


‘‘PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Board and Residence, l 
en ay 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hct31. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


JT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,.—‘ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Seca View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. ae 


—Mr. aod Mrs. Sipney P. Porter, A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 


EAFORD, SUSSEX..— Furnished INVESTMENT. . 

Apartmeuts facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCH 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. JonEs. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 38, ALBANY RoabD, SOUTIPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Munchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Miligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. - 


HOS-ON-SHEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
September and October.—Apply. Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sneffield, 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencn, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. duper, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss CecrL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, Harpcastin, RENCE, 
F.§.1. Miss Orman, 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent, Interest free of 
Income Tax, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED at 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

i ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
ouse, 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


| KINGSLEY HOTEL | 
& (TEMPERANCE), e 
: HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. : 


Near the British Museum, 


ey This well - appointed and commodious Hotel & 
q has passenger Lift} Electric Light in all Rooms ; & 
&| Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, Be 
@ Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard & 
4 Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Ba Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from & 
% 3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for g& 
m4 Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast fe 
a] and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. & 
2 Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
fq Telegraphic Address 


“Bookcraft,” London. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1907. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Staineé &Ceaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 


NEW CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction.of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc. 
{HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIs, 
HigHoate, LonDoN,N. Head Mistress: Mies 
LILIAN Tabor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 


| ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 


Apply to the HEAD MISsTREss. 
Next Term September 21. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence. Modern methods, Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17, * 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


minister. 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. — 
L. H. Epmrnson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.) 
C. J. Montgomery. MA. (Oxon). 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.AM., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.’—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


aes see SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Loeal. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


SECULAR EDUCATION. 


A BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


In addition to a thorough general equipment 
the SPECIAL AIMS are 

The OULTIVATION of PHYSICAL 

HEALTH by means of an outdoor life in 


ideal surroundings, and by a well-studied— 


dietary. 

The DEVELOPMENT of FACULTY by, 
acareful adaptation of method to individual 
requirement, and by due attention to practical 
work and to the formation of CORRECT 
MENTAL HABITS. 


For prospectus apply S 
Miss CLARK, 

- Coombe Hill School, . 

WESTERHAM, KENT. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— E£s.d 
PER PaGE ... BH Peete De W) 
HALF-PAGE ... ds Sat oe Oee 0) 
Per CoLumn... Ae erry Past ed) 
IncH IN COLUMN .. ee UO 580 


Special Terms for a Series. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hii], London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Hssex- 
ttreet. Strand, Londen, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HrEy woop, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JouN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, Sept_mber 7, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A WELCOME note from the Rev. W. G- 
Tarrant, who sailed from Liverpool by 
the Sazonia, August 20, and arrived 
happily in Boston on Wednesday night, 
August 28, to disembark next morning, 
tells us this week of his experiences by 
the way. We hope soon to have further 
letters from him, with some account of 
the Missionary visit he is to pay to the 
Unitarian Churches in Canada, with the 
Revs. W. Copeland Bowie and C. J. 
Street. 


WELCOME home to the Rev. R. H. 
Lambley, M.A., who reached London 
this week on his return from Melbourne ! 
In the InquirER of August 17 we pub- 
lished an account of the farewell meetings 
at Melbourne, which showed how high a 
regard Mr. Lambley had won for himself 
during his nine years’ ministry in that 
city. Mr.©Lambley is a graduate of 
Oxford, and before going out to Australia 
held pastorates at Todmorden and Glossop. 
He is ready now to minister in this country 
again. 


THE Rev. Robert Collyer on September 
26 will receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters from the University of 
Leeds, and on the evening of the 28th he 
will be entertained at dinner by the York- 
shire Unitarian Club, when Lord Airedale 
is to preside. This dinner is open to non- 
members (tickets 3s. 6d.), and early 


application should be made to the hon. 
sec., Mr. A. Simpson, 17, Parfield-mount, 
Beeston, Leeds. 

AN interesting article in the Co-operative 
News headed ‘‘ Forge to Pulpit’’ gives 
the story of Robert Collyer’s career, and 
recognises him as ‘‘ one of the foremost 
preachers of the United States.’’ It 
relates how, long after his settlement at 
New York, he heard that the factory in 
the Washburn valley in Yorkshire at which 
he worked as a boy was to be demolished, 
and asked for a piece of the factory bell 
that used to call him to work at four 
o'clock in the morning. A member of 
the Leeds Council sent him the whole bell, 
which now hangs in the Cornell University, 
New York, and calls the students to their 
duties. It says, also, that the gates of 
Ilkley churchyard, where his first wife 
and child were buried, are his handicraft. 


Tue President’s address at the Trades 
Union Congress at Bath, delivered by 
Mr. A. H. Gill, M.P., dealt chiefly with 
the subjects of the unemployed and old 
age pensions. The most pressing question 
of the hour he declared to be old age 
pensions, and he recommended that it 
should be made the first plank in their 
programme. The only _ satisfactory 
measure would be one which provided 
not less than 5s. a week from the age of 
60, and it should be ‘‘ universal, non- 
contributory and _ non-discriminatory.”’ 
In discussing how the money could be 
found, he suggested that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should turn his attention 
to the unearned increment which had 
accrued to landlords, mining royalties, 
which, except in England, usually went to 
the State, and tne large fortunes be- 
queathed and which had been made by 
means of the industry of the workers. 
These were sources which could be legiti- 
mately tapped. At a subsequent meeting 
of the Congress a resolution was carried 
unanimously in agreement with this 
recommendation, with an instruction to 
the Parliamentary Committee to initiate 
a vigorous campaign throughout the 
country during the winter ‘‘ with a view 
of securing immediate solution of this 
urgent social problem.”’ 


A SIGNIFICANT indication of the ten- 
dency towards international trades union- 
ism was given by the resolution of severe 
censure unanimously passed upon Britishers 
who had engaged themselves to syndicates 
to interfere in foreign labour disputes. 
The action of British ‘‘ blacklegs’’ at 
the Hamburg and Antwerp dock strikes 


was condemned in vigorous terms. Mr. 
J. O. Grady, M.P., drew attention to 
cases of ‘‘ sweating’’ in the workshops 
of the social wing of the Salvation Army. 
His speech and the subsequent resolu- 
tion that was carried were calm and 
deliberate, not animated by any hostility 
to the ‘‘Army,’’ but instructing the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Congress 
to negotiate with a view to obtaining a 
full inquiry into the matter. a course which 
Mr. O’Grady said he believed General 
Booth would himself insist upon when 


he was aware of the evidence. neti 


As a whole the conference heartily 
condemned compulsory military training, 
which would remove young men from 
their trades and occupations at the time 
of life when excellence in craftsmanship 
is most easily obtained. Another view 
was presented by Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., 
on behalf of some Socialists who desire 
to establish a citizens’ army instead of a 
mercenary standing army ; other Socialists, 
however, declared that he did not represent 
the general opinion of their body. A 
resolution in favour of compulsory arbitra- 
tion in trades disputes was not carried. 
The Trades Union programme in regard 
to Education was re-affirmed, though 
there was decided objection on the part 
of some delegates representing about one- 
tenth of the total votes, to the demand 
for a purely secular system. There was 
no difference of opinion about feeding 
children, medical inspection, and the 
provision of secondary and _ technical 
education for every child. 


At the final sitting of the Congress it 
was occupied with the consideration of 
housing and the unemployed. With 
unanimity the Bill dealing with the housing 
of the working classes introduced by Mr. 
C. W. Bowerman was endorsed, and Mr. 
Burns and the Government were called 
upon to fulfil the pledges they had given 
to deal with this question. 


Tue problem of the unemployed, it was 
declared, was due to industry being un- 
organised and carried on for private profit, 
not for the use of its products, The 
remedy advocated was the carrying out 
of works of public utility by means of 
the labour at present unemployed, thus 
laying the foundation for a permanent 
reorganisation of industry on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 

THE subjects to be considered at the 
annual convention of the National Union 
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of Women Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which will meet at Manchester 
on October 21, are exactly those on which 
it is important to have the opinion of 
women workers of all classes. The general 
subject will be ‘‘'The Economic Position 
of Women.’’ Miss Clementina Black 
will speak on the position of women in 
the unskilled industries, referring specially 
to the sweating evil, and Mrs. Beer, M.A., 
on their position in the skilled industries. 
The relation between men’s and women’s 
labour is a most important subject, to be 
discussed by Miss Margaret Ashton, and 
the wage earning of married women is 
another theme of not less significance. 
The effect of Trades Union upon the con- 
dition of working women, and the position 
of members of the sex as paid workers in 
official positions are also to be considered. 
Last year’s convention at Tunbridge Wells 
was of great interest, and we may expect 
not less this year. 


WHEN the Rey. E. Hall, Congregational 
minister, of Shirebrook (Derbyshire), 
offered to conduct evening service for the 
Rev. E. Braddon, vicar of the parish, 
who was absent through illness, he acted 
in a perfectly natural Christian way. 
And when the vicar accepted the offer of 
his Nonconformist brother, he acted with 
similar naturalness. In fact both men 
acted in such a manner as should not, 
were things less crooked than they are, 
call forth any remark. The relations 
between the two gentlemen seem to have 
been of that cordial description which 
should be usual with public teachers of a 
common faith. When, further, the vicar 
subsequently asked Mr. Hall to take orders 
and become his assistant, he pursued a 
kindly and consistent line, though, had 
it been left to the vicar instead of the 
bishop, Mr. Hall’s orders were obviously 
valid enough. But Mr. Hall, who, before 
becoming a Congregationalist, had been 
a member of the Church of England, says : 
‘*T have no intentions of re-entering the 
Church of England. I left the Established 
Chuzch because, as aSunday-school teacher, 
I was asked to teach certain doctrines 
about infant baptism which I do not believe. 
I still dissent from those doctrines. Nor 
could I ever ally myself again with a 
Church which lends itself so readily to 
ritualism. I could not sacrifice the 
freedom of action which I have now as a 
Congregational minister.’’ 


Tue Church Times characterises. Mr. 

Hall’s courteous act as ‘‘ a flagrant breach 
of Church order,’’ and further says, ‘* We 
do not know what the churchwardens were 
about to permit such an irregularity. . 
As for the part the vicar took in the pro- 
ceedings, we can only suppose that the 
state of his health temporarily affected 
his judgment.’’ Surely, if that be the 
case, it were not uncharitable to wish for 
the health of others of the Church clergy 
to be similarly affected. 


THE record of the Rev. Edward Schnad- 
horst must be all but unique in the annals 
of Congregational pastorates. A man of 
independent. means, Mr. Schnadhorst 
devoted himself without fee or reward 
to the ministry of North Bow Congrega- 
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tional Church, and has lived to celebrate 
the jubilee of his honorary pastorate. 
His name is familiar through the fame 
which came to his younger brother, Mr. 
Frank Schnadhorst, a . distinguished 
political organiser in the Liberal cause. 
To choose such service, and to select the 
East of London for his sphere, were them- 
selves noble intentions. To have per- 
sisted in the one work for half a century 
is to have won the esteem of all religious 
parties. It is a privilege to join in con- 
eratulations to Mr. Schnadhorst on his 
jubilee and retirement. 


Two Russian refugees were recently 
rescued at Cardiff from the fate to which 
the Aliens Act would have condemned 
them. They were two brothers, Lettish 
labourers, of Libau, who as _ humble 
organisers of reform among their fellows 
had fallen under the suspicions of the 
police. The elder had been exiled to 
Archangel, escaped, and returned home 
only to be recognised by a spy. The 
younger, only 18 vears of age, had eluded 
the police who had come to arrest him 
as a Socialist. The brothers met un- 
expectedly on an emigrant ship bound 
to New York. There they were refused 
asylum, and sent back to their fate. 
But about dawn one morning in the 
English Channel, they sprang overboard 
with life-belts, and after nearly four 
hours in the water were picked up by a 
Greek steamer bound for Cardiff. Here 
they had been handed over to the Russian 
Consul, when the local branch of the 
LL.P. asked to be allowed to take all 
responsibility for them. The request was 
acceded to, and an endeavour is now being 
made to find the men suitable employ- 
ment. 


THE visit to this country of the President 
of the Liberian Republic recalls its found- 
ing in 1822, in the palmy days of the 
African Colonisation Society, as.an asy- 
lum for emancipated American slaves. 
Though Henry Clay and many other 
statesmen upheld its objects, and Abraham 
Lincoln during his presidency attempted 
more than once to carry out its policy, it 
was regarded by the abolitionists as an 
enemy to emancipation, since, while the 
repatriation of the whole body of American 
negroes had become impracticable, the 
promulgation of the scheme prevented 
other action. The total population of 
Liberia now exceeds a million, but probably 
less than a twentieth part of these are 
‘descended from freed and_ repatriated 
slaves. It is conceivable, however, that 
under favourable conditions the emigra- 
tion of the negro race might in time have 
been achieved. The population of Ireland 
has decreased by four millions in sixty 
years, and 400,000 have left it in the last 
decade. The number of slaves in America 
at the time of the Civil War was, if we 
remember rightly, about four millions. 
If, therefore, the American nation had so 
desired, it might ere this have carried 
Clay’s policy to a final conclusion. 


To CorRESPONDENTS : — Communica- 
tions haye been received from EK. S. L. B., 
HB B3sG.)D. AG aise ene. 
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FROM BOSTON. » 


THE boat swung off by inches, os feet, 


at last clear away from the pier, the crowd 
shouted, and laughed, and cried—and we 
were started, Bright afternoon sunshine 
gilded the roofs and glorified the haze of 
Liverpool, 
friendly convoy mile after mile. Gradually 
the hills of Wales rose far on the left, lights 
began to appear, finally appeared Holy- 
head with a brilliant constellation ; then 
came night. Next morning the hills and 
bays of Ireland lay on ourright. Presently 
we anchored off Queenstown and took in 
great regiments of passengers. By noon we 
had set off again, and pleasant weather 


showed us the lonely looking loveliness of — 


the South-West of Ireland, till the last 
stubborn rock sank into the mist behind us, 
and the grey Atlantic was all around. 

The days that followed were chiefly 
notable for mists and fogs, unprecedented 
in such frequency, it was said. We had 
rain also, but no storm to speak of. 
Despite the fogs we made good progress, and 
within two days of American shores the 
weather turned as beautiful as could be— 
a good pagan might well have worshipped 
that glorious sea. 

I cannot tell how many pagans we have 
sailed with; out of some two thousand 
three hundred souls a few may be sus- 
pected of not being as_ energetically 
Christian as could be wished. But to all 
appearance the many hundreds that I have 
observed have been decent companionable 
folk, ready to oblige, willing to please 
and interest one another; while among 
those who have come into my closer 
intimacy have been many varieties of 
sect, class, age, and station—all a great 
deal nearer (in everything but opinion) 
than they may have imagined. Our little 
quartette of Unitarians (supplemented by 
another or two casually revealed), the 
genial Congregational minister, the Baptist 
principal of a ‘‘ seminary,” 
Christian Scientist, the Catholic, and the 


Episcopalian, have all more than managed” 


to exist comfortably together. Sightseers, 
students, Professors of Harvard College 
and elsewhere, clerks, blacksmiths, artists, 
teachers, cockneys, Lancashire lads, Irish 
Norsemen, Esperantists, traders, propa- 
gandists, old, young toddlers, babies—what 
a little world we have been. We_ have 
had chats on things gay and grave; the 
racy criticisms of Americans on the home 
country have been accepted or defied 
as case may be. We have played together 
and prayed together, coupling King Edward 
and President Roosevelt in our petitions, 
and remembering dear ones far away; 
and at last we have surely come to 
see that, whether of one country or 
another, of one church or another, there 
is ‘a great deal of human nature about 
folk.’’ On the whole it seems to me no 
bad preparation for a world’s congress, 
or for a subsequent writer's work at 
home, thus to sojourn on the great 
deep for a week or so, with all sorts and 
conditions of men, everyone voyaging to 
the ‘‘ unknown yet well-known,’’ 

This brief note or two will probably 
give some hint of experiences common 
to most of us Westward-bound travellers. 
I may add, for what it may possibly lead 
to, that my own chief talking has been 
} with the Catholic ! W. G. Tarrant. 


i, ‘* 
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and the sea-gulls gave us | 


the zealous ~ 
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‘things they must do the opposite. 


secure acceptance of these doctrines. 


‘his feeling of protest. 
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JOHN RUSKIN’S ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL TEACHING. 


; lig 
--Tue MANNER AND METHOD OF IT. 


Mr. J. A. Hopson remarks in the closing 
chapter of his interesting and va'uable book 
upon Ruskin: ‘‘ It is a matter of serious 
doubt whether his brilliant literary qualities 
have aided or retarded the acceptance of 
his thought ’’; and he practically adopts 
the less favourable alternative. This must, 
one would suppose, be a depressing con- 
clusion for so warm an admirer. It must 
greatly diminish the pleasure with which 
he sees the cheap editions of Ruskin upon 
the booksellers’ shelves, and reflects that 
his author will now be more widely read 
than he ever was before. Those “* brilliant 
literary qualities ’’ will retard the accept- 
ance of his thought by his new readers ! 
Oh, why was he so brilliant ? 

But no, this is not the k nd of question 
that Mr. Hobson asks. He asks, rather, 
Why are people so duil and stupid ; 
‘Wit and imagination, eloquence and 
pas.ion,’’ says he, ‘‘ those qualities which 
are essential to the ‘ literature of power,’ 
exercise a curious double and contradictory 
influence upon the mind of most English 
readers. While our enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of such writing is both keen and 
genuine, this very relish awakes our 
suspicion; our cautious temperament 
shrinks from any full abandonment to 
the feeling, and our very admiration of 
emotional power is provided with an 
automatic check.’’ And again, in more 
imposing language: ‘‘ It is primarily due 
to a false psychology, based on defective 
temperament, which seeks wrongly to 
isolate the ratiocinative faculty, and con- 
siders that the imaginative faculty has no 
proper place either in the discovery or the 
teaching of truth. It is this notion which 
underlies the popular distrust of an 
attractive style.’ 

Now, surely there is something radically 
wrong in all this? How can relish of wit 
and imagination and eloquence and passion 
awaken suspicion? Do men taboo the 
imaginative faculty in the manner des- 
cribed ? Is there really any popular 
distrust of an attractive style? It appears 
to me that Mr. Hobson has invented a 
paradox, and then invented others to 
explain it. Of course, ‘‘ brilliant literary 
qualities ’’ may retard the acceptance of a 
writer’s thoughts by those who do not feel 
them to be such. But how can they 
produce this effect when they are enjoyed 
and appreciated ? In the very nature of 
Did 
they not aid the acceptance of Ruskin’s 
art-teaching ? Undoubtedly. Then there 
must be other reasons for the slow accept- 
ance of his social teaching. Had it 
imperfections as regards truth and wisdom? 
Mr. Hobson himself thinks so. For he 
makes strong criticisms upon some of 
Ruskin’s principal doctrines; end he 
would, of course, admit that the most 
brillant literary qualities ought not to 
Not 
only so. When a proposition is believed 
by a reader to be false in substance, then 
every device which is employed to trick it 
out or give it force is likely to strengthen 
And here, if 
anywhere, Mr. Hobson’s belief in the 


retarding power of brilliant literary quali- 
ties would be appropriate. But, lastly, 
even Ruskin’s literary manner and method 
may not have been always brilliant; or, 
even when possessing some brilliant quali- 
ties, they may have failed in the important 
one of perfect suitableness to the subject 
in hand. I have been set pondering over 
these points, not only by Mr. Hobson’s 
apology for Ruskin in the form of an 
indictment of his readers, but also by a 
recent study of ‘‘ Unto this Last’’ with a 
few young people and by a re-reading of a 
considerable portion of Ruskin’s works. 
And I should like, if possible, to make some 
contribution to the solution of the question 
which Mr. Hobson has stated, but (as I 
think) not solved—namely, Why have 
Ruskin’s ideas not made way more 
quickly? 

Virst, then, I submit that the extra- 
ordinary licence in comprehensive denun- 
ciation which Ruskin allowed himself, and 
which Mr. Hobson is disposed to defend, 
betrayed a weakness in its author, and 
aroused an antagonism which was natural 
and just. As an example, take a passage 
from Letter 67 of ‘‘ Fors,’’ a letter whichis 
especially suitable for quotation, because it 
was written deliberately ‘‘ that it may be 
sent to inquirers as alone sufficiently 
explanatory ’’ of the Constitution of St. 
George’s Company :— 

‘* A * civilised nation ” in modern Europe 
consists, in broad terms, of (a) a mass of 
half-taught, discontented, and mostly 
penniless populace, calling itself the people ; 
of (b) a thing which it calls a Government 
—meaning an apparatus for collecting and 
spending money; and (c) a small number 
of capitalists, many of them rogues, and 
most of them stupid persons, who have no 
idea of any object of human existence 
other than money-making, gambling, or 
champagne-bibbing. A certain quantity 
of literary men, saying anything they can 
get paid to say; of clergymen, saying 
anything they have been taught to say ; 
of natural philosophers, saying anything 
that comes into their heads; and of a 
nobility, saying nothing at all, “combine in 
disguising the action, and perfecting the 
disorganisation, of the mass. But with 
respect to practical business, the civilised 
nation consists, broadly, of mob, money- 
collecting machine, and capitalist. Be 

This, surely, was strange material for a 
manifesto designed to enlist Companions of 
St. George. It was only fit for a company 
of cynics—cynics of the bitterest brand. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, thinking of such 
passages as this, has said: ‘‘ It remains a 
psychological puzzle how one who could 
write with passion and scorn such as 
Carlyle and Byron never reached : 
was in private life one of the gentlest, 
gayest, humblest of men.’’ But he sug- 
gests that ‘‘ vehement language was with 
Ruskin a literary intoxication rather than 
a moral fault.’’ This appears to me to be 
true, so far as it goes, if the word ‘‘ intoxi- 
cation ’’ be used in the unfavourable sense 
implied by Mr. Harrison when he adds, 
‘« He has paid a bitter penalty for failing |1 
to overcome the tendency.”’ 

But this I believe to be only a part, and 
not the principal part, of the explanation. 
Ruskin always had a gift for powerful 
language, but he had not always that 
vehement and -undiscriminating scorn 


which saddened or repelled so many of his 
readers. 

The contrast between ‘‘ Fors’ and ‘‘ A 
Joy for Ever’’ is marvellous. The latter 
is one of the most beautiful and noble and 
strong books of its kind. It anticipates 
much of the author’s later social teaching. 
It is full of close and clear reasoning, and 
also of deep feeling. And yet there is not 
a harsh word init. What a change must 
have come over him before he could-write; 
as in ‘‘ Fors.’’? Here is another example, 
this time from Letter 58: ‘‘I do verily 
perceive and admit, in convinced sorrow, 
that I live in the midst of a nation of 
thieves and murderers; that everybody 
round me is trying to rob everybody else. 

I yet do verily trust that out of 
this festering mass of scum of the earth, 
and miserable coagulation of frog-spawn 
soaked in dich wanker, I can here and 
there pluck up some drowned honour by 
the locks.”’ 

It is clear that when Ruskin wrote thus 
he saw things in false proportions. He 
was not merely a victim of “‘ literary 
intoxication.’’ He frequently defended 
himself from both friendly and_ hostile 
criticism of his manner by asserting the 
entire seriousness and deliberateness of his 
choice of language. ‘‘ I never set down a 
single word but with the serenest purpose ”’ 
(Letter 44). ‘‘ The violence, or grotesque 
aspect, of a statement may seem as if I 
were mocking; but this comes mainly of 
my endeavour to bring the absolute truth: 
out into pure crystalline structure, un- 
modified by disguise of custom or ob- 
scurity of language ’’ (Letter 67). 

Such statements are hard to accept 
without deduction. Ruskin was apt to 
forget how and what he had written. But 
in many -bitter passages there is an 
elaborateness of construction and a fineness 
of finish which are inconsistent with 
passionate haste. And, often at least, we 
can but take his word that to him his 
most savage denunciation was “‘ a pure, 
very dreadful, and utterly imperious 
veracity.’? There we have the principal 
source of the tragic failure of his economic 
and social crusade. What he thought to 
be most true or wise, others, even his best 
friends and sincerest disciples, thought to 
be not true or wise. And he knew well 
enough that literary qualities, brilliant or 
otherwise, had little to do with the matter. 
**T am left utterly stranded, and alone, in 
life and thought,’’ he writes in Letter 37. 
‘* J don’t suppose any man with a tongue 
in his head and zeal to use it was ever left 
so entirely unattended to, as he grew old, 
by his early friends; and it is doubly and 
trebly strange to me, because I have lost 
none of my power of sympathy with 
them. oi Such pathetic words often recur 
in ‘‘Fors.’’ Let us pass to the second 
cause which made them true. 

At the end of Letter 67, in the original 
edition of ‘‘ Fors,’ there is a letter to 
Ruskin from Mr. Frederic Harrison which 
contains this sentence: ‘‘ Your ‘ Fors’ 
fills me with melancholy each time I read 
it.’ And what was Mr. Harrison’s com- 
plaint ? That Ruskin was not content 
with general denunciations of society at 
large, or the great classes into which it is 
divided, but that he singled out the 
political economists and kindred thinkers 
for special vituperation, as being propaga- 
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tors of the generally accepted ideas, and 
therefore responsible for all existing evils, 
Thus, in Letter 5, we read: ‘* You have 
founded an entire science of Political 
Economy, on what you have stated to be 
the constant instinct of man—the desire 
to defraud his neighbour.’? In Letter 62 
we have the statement that ‘* Adam 
Smith formally, in the name of the 
philosophers of Scotland and England 
. . « declared that all men ‘ naturally ’ 
desired their neighbours’ goods, and that 
in the name of Covetousness all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed.’? And in 
Letter 78 we have Adam Smith’s teaching 
summed up thus: ‘‘ Anew commandment 
give I unto you, that ye hate one another.’ 
The name of J. S. Mill is repeatedly ged 
in a similar manner. . 4, IDEN 

How Ruskin came to make such foul 
charges against honourable men is an 
interesting and important question upon 
which I may say something in a future 
article, At present I only point to them 
as a principal clue to the distrust with 
which his economic and social doctrines 
were met from the first. For the spirit 
which they breathe dictated the very first 
words of ‘‘ Unto this Last.’’ 

I will now only speak of one more point 
—namely, the remarkable fewness of the 
references or quotations with which Mr. 
Ruskin supported his tremendous charges. 
He quoted Adam Smith, I believe, only 
once; and it is significant that he then 
misunderstood him entirely and fatally. I 
refer to the quotation which is made in the 
preface to ‘‘ Unto this Last.’’ The quota- 
tion is followed (only in Allen’s editions) by 
‘* a very earnest request to any Christian 
reader to think within himself what an 
utterly damned state of soul any human 
creature must have got into who could read 
with acceptance such a sentence as this, 
much more write it.’’ In all Ruskin’s 
writings there is nothing more damning to 
his reputation as a student and critic of 
the Economists than this judgment. Adam 
Smith argues that close trade-corporations 
(such as existed in his day) were a less 
effective check to malpractices than direct 
and free dealing between producer and 
consumer would be. And I wiil indicate 
the real meaning of the passage quoted, by 
inserting in square brackets the qualifica- 
tions which are implied by the context. 
“* The effectual discipline which is exer- 
cised over a workman [who needs it] is not 
that of his corporation, but of his customers. 
It is the fear of losing their employment 
which restrains his frauds and corrects his 
negligence [whenever he is inclined to 
fraud or negligence].’’ It is very extra- 
ordinary that Ruskin should have read 
this passage as approving, or accepting as 
normal, the type of workman described. 
For observe that, even if Adam Smith is 
mistaken in his comparison of methods, 
his aim is the checking of fraud and 
negligence, which was also the aim of all 
Ruskin’s economic and social teaching. 

The danger in reading Ruskin is not 
what Mr. Hobson supposes it to be. The 
danger is that his brilliant literary qualities 
will aid the acceptance of his thought, 
even when it 1s false. True, the careful 
reader will learn to suspect those qualities 
when he finds them frequently associated 
with error; and, if he has been led 
seriously astray, he may even feel aversion. 
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Both critic and disciple must learn the 
habit of respectful frankness if they would 
select and appropriate the good things 
which have been put abundantly at their 
service by the many and varied qualities of 
so great a writer and man as John Ruskin. 
H. Rawtincs. 


NEW EDITION OF JULIAN’S 
DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY.* 
Stuprents and lovers of hymnody will 

very cordially welcome the revised edition 
of Dr. Julian’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Hymno- 
logy,’’ with all the added information 
contained in its new Supplement. The 
Dictionary was published originally in 
1892, a work of immense patience and 


wide research in a subject which had 
never 
before, 


been so systematically treated 
and three years ago the first 
edition was exhausted. A mere reprint 
from the stereotype plates for a fresh 
edition would not satisfy the enthusiasm 
of the editor, or really meet the need of 
the continued demand for such a work, 
since the years that had passed since its 
appearance had brought much new ma- 
terial into the field, and there were natur- 
ally many fresh dates of the lives and the 
death of hymn-writers to be recorded. 
But to re-cast the whole work would have 
been too great a labour and too great a 
cost, and it was therefore decided to add a 
new Supplement, while such corrections of 
the plates of the original work as were 
necessary and possible, with an added line 
here and there, were made. Thus, in. the 
body of the original article on James 
Martineau there was just room to add the 
date of his death, on January 13, 1900; 
and a good many of such additions have 
been made, while in many other cases a 
separate line in the new Supplement makes 
the record of death. It was, perhaps, too 
much to expect that all the mistakes in 
the original work would be corrected by 
costly alterations of the plates. Thus, of 
small details in articles of special interest 
to our readers we note that Samuel Long- 
fellow is still credited with having been 
minister at Gall, instead of Fall River, 
and his ministry at Germantown is dated 
1860 instead of 1878. It was in 1860 that 
he went abroad and at Nice selected the 
hymns for his and Johnson’s ‘‘ Hymns of 
the Spirit ’’ (1864). The date of his 
death, October 3, 1892, is added at the 
end of the article. Then, in the original 
article on Unitarian Hymnody there is a 
mistake which we should have been glad 
to see corrected (p. 1,193, 1.). The part of 
the edition of Dr. Priestley’s hymn-book 
of 1790 (which thus escaped destruction 
by the Birmingham mob) was not pro- 
vided, as stated, for Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester, but for the Mosley-street 
congregation, and it was probably as a 
supplement to this collection that the Rev. 
J. J. Tayler’s selection of 1829 was made. 

The original Dictionary contained 1,616 
pages, but now, with the new Supplement, 
the number is 1,768. 

Of the additions made to the principal 
articles we note in that on Church of 

*A Dictionary of Hymnology, se‘ting forth 
the Origin and History of Christian Hymns of 
all Ages and Nations. Edited by John Julian, 
D.D., Vicar of Topcliffe, Yorkshire ; Prebendary 


of Fenton i in York Minster; and Canon of York. 
(John 


Revised edition, with new Supplement. 
Murray. 1907. 21s. net.) 
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edition of ‘‘ Church Hymns,’’ 1903, and 


of ** Hymns Ancient and Modern,’’ 1904, 
‘“ received with great coldness,’’ and the 


publication of ‘* The English Hymnal “2 OF 
1906, of which it is said that ‘‘if some 
fifteen to twenty hymns at most were 
eliminated it would be a formidable rival 
to the new edition of ‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ ’’ Under Methodist Hymnody 
the new Wesleyan book of 1904 is fully 
described—a book of which more than a 
million and a half copies were sold within 
twelve months of publication! Among the 
additions to Scottish Hymnody there is 
the ‘* Church Hymnary ’’ of 1898, used 
by the chief churches of that country, and 
among Congregational books Mr. Garret 
Horder’s ‘‘ Hymns Supplemental’’ of 
1894, and the completed edition of his 
‘* Worship Song,’’ in 1898, with the 
musical edition of 1905. In the further 
article on American Hymnody four new 
books are recorded, but the name of Mrs. 
Tileston, editor of the ‘‘ Hymns for Church 
and Home, with Tunes,’’ published by the 
A.U.A. in 1895, is misspelt, with an initial F. 

Nearly three columns of the Supplement 
are given tothe article on English Unitarian 
Hymnody, which describes the two editions 
of the Essex Hall Hymnal (1899 and 1902) 
and the ‘‘ New Hymnal ’’ of 1905, noting 
also the 1891 edition of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s ‘‘ Christian Hymns,’’ the Man- 
chester College Book, and several others, 
including three children’s hymn-books. 
Notes are added on several recent and 
living Unitarian hymn-writers—Agate, 
Blatchford, Chalmers, Russell, Sadler, and 
Tarrant. Single hymns by five other 
writers are also mentioned. 

One feature of special interest to our 
readers in this new Supplement will be the 
notes on a number of the hymns of Gannett 
and Hosmer, material for which was sup- 
plied by the authors themselves, and those 
on Chadwick’s hymns, supplied by his 
widow. Dr. Savage also comes into the 
Supplement (where he follows Sankey, 
while close by is a further note on the 
hymns of Savonarola). He is, however, 
credited with being still in Boston (1906), 
when he had been for years at the Church 
of the Messiah, in New York, as colleague 
to Robert Collyer, whose hymn, ‘‘ Unto 
thy temple, Lord, we come,’’ written for 
the dedication of Unity Church, Chicago, 
is duly recorded. 

One other instance we will mention of 
how the Supplement brings welcome ad- 
ditions to our knowledge. In the second 
appendix to the original Dictionary the 
three hymns by T. A. Ashworth, in Mar- 
tineau’s two books of 1840 and 1873, 
‘* Christian Warrior,’’? ‘‘ Pour, blessed 
gospel,’’ and another are recorded, with 
the note added: ‘‘ Concerning Mr. Ash- 
worth we have no definite information.’ 
Now we find that he has been traced as a 
native of Manchester, born January 1, 
1806 ; vicar of Farnworth, 1830-36, where he 
published a ‘‘ New Selection of Hymns ”’ 
for his church in 1831, including those three 
hymns of his own ; and he died at Hilling- 
don, near Uxbridge, February 5, 1884. 

We are tempted still to linger among the 
many interests of this new Supplement, 
but must refrain, and now simply commend 
this new edition of an invaluable work to 
friends on both sides of the Atlantic. ~ 


England Hymnody a record of the new — 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
HISTORY.* 


Wiru this volume the Cambridge His- 
tory enters upon definitely modern times. 
We have passed the watershed of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars, and find ourselves in the dull 
and yet, for the future, highly significant 
period which stretches from the Congress 
of Vienna to the eve of the revolutionary 
outbreak in ’48. It was a period of incu- 
bation, of transition and incompleteness, in 
which we can see clearly the dependence of 
social and political change upon the silent 
working of spiritual and intellectual forces 


And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon tae forehead of the age to come ; 
These, these will give the world another 

heart, 

And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 

of mighty workings ?— 

Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb. 
So Keats had written, with prophetic 
insight, in 1817. 

One notable feature of the present 
volume is the number of foreign scholars 
among the contributors. Professor Kmile 
Bourgeois writes on reaction and revolu- 
tion in France, and on the Orleans Mon- 
archy, Professor Carlo Segré on Italy— 
an essay which includes the movement of 
the Carbonari, the early years of Mazzini, 
and some account of the literary activity 
of Manzoni, Silvio Pellico and Rosmini— 
Professor Rafael Altamiza on Spain, Pro- 
fessor Askenazy on Russia and on Poland 
and the Polish Revolution. This mass of 
translated work cannot be said to enhance 
the literary quality of the History, but this 
is hardly noticeable where the point of view 
is so rigidly scientific and the English con- 
tributors pay such scant attention to graces 
of style. In any case this unavoidable 
defect is compensated for by the close 
association of English and Continental 
scholars in the work of historical research. 
Nothing could be of better omen for the 
emancipation of the study of history from 
the -blighting influence of political and 
religious prejudice. 

We have called attention previously to 
the tentative and unsatisfactory way in 
which the Cambridge History discusses 
literature and purely intellectual influ- 
ences in their relation to national life. 
In the present case, we are not disposed 
to quarrel with the inclusion of two chap- 
ters devoted entirely to literature in 
Germany and England respectively, for 
the revolution in knowledge and ideas 
prepared the way more than anything 
else for the rapid growth of popular 
liberties, and the advent of modern 
democracy. If we have a complaint 
it is that- we are treated too much to a 
catalogue of names and dates interspersed 
with a few lines of literarycriticism, and too 
little to a broad survey of intellectual and 
spiritual tendencies in their relation to 
political development. Within these limits, 
Professor Robertson’s account of literature 
in Germany may be commended. His 
tribute to the influence of Herder—in some 
important respects he sets him above 
Lessing—is particularly good. ‘‘ All that 
is best in the next hundred years of German 


* Vol, X. The Restoration. (Cambridge, at 
the University Press. Pp. xxvii., 936. 16s. 
net.) 


intellectual history—and much that has 
made for progress in that of Europe as a 
whole—may be traced back to Herder’s 
stimulating initiative. He, for instance, 
first clearly understood the principles of the 
organic evolution of national life; and, 
with the help of this conception, he revolu- 
tionised the methods of historical science, 
and defined the principles of modern 
esthetics and literary criticism.’’ His 
observations on Goethe, and the critical use 
which he makes of the inevitable com- 
parison between Goethe and Schiller, are 
also worthy of close attention. Dr. Cour- 
thope writes on the Revolution in English 
Poetry and Fiction in the even and un- 
imaginative style to which we have 
grown accustomed in his History of English 
Poetry. Some of his critical observations 
are likely to win only a very partial assent. 
Thus, when he ‘tells us that ‘‘ it was not 
so much the matter of Burns’ verse as the 
complete propriety of its poetic form, 
which won for him the unique place he 
holds in the affections of his country- 
men,’ the reader is inclined to ask 
where the Scottish peasantry obtained this 
doubtful gift—usually the mark of an 
exotic and over-civilised taste—of valuing 
metrical form more than the emotions 
of love and pity and tears, the matter of 
lyrical verse which makes any wide appeal 
to the popular heart. Dr. Courthope’s re- 
marks on the poetry of Walter Savage 
Landor reveal to our mind a critical 
blindness to his great lyrical qualities; and 
his whole treatment of Shelley is un- 
sympathetic. By the way, was it not 
Shelley’s youthful essay on the Necessity 
of Atheism, and not, as Dr. Courthope says, 
his wild political enthusiasm, which led to 
his expulsion from Oxford ? 

The last two chapters are devoted to 
economics. Professor Chapman’s essay on 
Kconomic Change is a broad and interesting 
survey of the progress in agriculture, means 
of transport, engineering, and the various 
branches of industry in the British Isles 
and abroad. Professor Nicholson writes 
on the British Economists, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Malthus among the great 
pioneers, and in the second rank Godwin, 
Robert Owen, Arthur Young and many 
others, who illustrate the growth of econo- 
mic thought along divergent lines and the 
emergence of the problems of modern 
industrial life. Wi Ho: D: 


WHEN a pure and resolute mind has 
made some great sacrifice to truth and 
duty, has manifested its attachment to God 
and man in singular trials, we do not feel 
as if the whole energy of virtuous principle 
were now put forth, as if the measure of 
excellence were filled, as if the maturest 
fruits were now borne, and henceforth the 
soul could only repeat itself. We feel, 
on the contrary, that virtue by illustrious 
efforts replenishes instead of wasting its 
life; that the mind, by perseverance in 
well-doing, instead of sinking into a me- 
chanical tameness, is able to conceive of 
higher duties, is armed for a nobler daring, 
and grows more efficient in charity. The 
mind, by going forward, does not reach 
insurmountable prison-walls, but learns 
more and more the boundlessness of its 
powers, and of the range for which it was 
created.—Channing. 


TWO LETTERS AND A CONTRAST, 


Tue following letters have been received 
by Van missioners. They are typical of 
different orthodox attitudes and explain 
themselves, & 
No. 1.—To 

A word of kindly warning to the Unitarian 
missioners. The word of the Lord is— 
He that believeth and is baptized, not he 
that does his duty towards God and man 
merely, but he that believeth shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned. 
Beware! lest you find your eternal portion 
with the Devil in the lake of fire for ever 
and ever, or unto the ages of the ages. Rev. 
xix. 10. 

Please read the following lines to audience. 
[The lines were on ‘‘ Kternity,’’ and the 
writer also enclosed a copy of a pamphlet 
he had recently published, adding a post- 
script praying that its recipient might 
be led to ‘‘ tremble at God’s word,’’ &c. 

No. 2.—S1r,—As one of your audience 
last night I feel under a deep sense of 
obligation to you for the very plain and 
straightforward manner in which you 
answered the legion of very perplexing and 
difficult questions put to you. I am frank 
enough to admit that I am not a Unitarian, 
and that having been cradled amidst 
beliefs and teachings foreign to your own, 
I cannot as yet accept in its entirety your 
teaching, but I nevertheless respect you 
as a man who is trying to uplift his fellows 
to a higher sense of their responsibilities to 
the Supreme Being as the Governor of the 
earth and all that is therein, I sincerely 
trust your stay with us will prove a blessing 
to yourself and the cause you represent, 
and, should no other good result from it, 
you may leave this town conscious that 
your mission has brought men and women 
to their Bibles—so often and so sadly 
neglected—and that, not alone to read, but 
also to consider what they do read. Trust- 
ing that this may be of some little encour- 
agement to you, and with every good wish. 


SHORT NOTICE. 


The Making of a Miracle, by T. W. 8. 
Jones, purports to be ‘‘ the true story ’’ of 
New Pompeii and of the Sanctuary of the 
Madonna of the Rosary there, which is 
described as the ‘‘ newest, the most fashion- 
able, the most widely popular, the most 
successful of the countless miraculous 
shrines ’’ devoted to the worship of Mary. 
Mr. Jones views Roman Catholicism and all 
its works from the ordinary Protestant 
Evangelical standpoint, and he can hardly, 
perhaps, be regarded as a very impartial 
historian ; but he writes largely from per- 
sonal knowledge and observation, and has 
certainly much that is interesting to tell. 
How the now famous picture of the 
Madonna was purchased for eight carlini 
(about 2s. 7d.) and brought to New Pompei 
on a dung cart; how after being installed 
in the church it began to manifest ‘‘ miracu- 
lous’’ powers; and the many ingenious 
ways by which Signor Bartolo Lougo, the 
founder of the sanctuary, has made these 
powers efficacious for the devout, may be 
learnt from this book. In dealing with his 
subject Mr. Jones refers to the growing cult 
of Joseph, and gives much information re- 
garding the more superstitious develop- 
ments of Catholicism generally. (Elliot 
Stock, 6s.). 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 

One of my bad days for German hap- 
pened to be a Sunday. I preached very 
nervously and haltingly. In the course 
of the next few days four people said to 
me, ‘‘ We understood you much better 
last Sunday than before. You gave us 
more time,’’ or words to that effect. - This 
set me thinking and investigating, and I 
‘found that my somewhat too literary 
German was, as a medium of communica- 
tion with my parishioners, even less ade- 
quate than I had supposed. The sooner 
I began to preach in Ladin, the better for 
my work. 

Romanish, you must know, though 
spoken by less than 50,000 people, is yet 
broken up into any number of dialects. 
The chief division, that between the Ober- 
land and the Engadin, is almost great 
‘enough to justify our speaking of two 
distinct languages. They differ in syntax, 
accidence, vocabulary, orthography, pro- 
nunciation. Where the man of Disentis 
says ig] luft, igl suffel, igl urizzi, for air, 
wind, storm, the man of Celerina says 
Paria, al vent, il temporel. When they both 
say tatt, the one means grandfather, the 
other great-grandfather. Where they both 
have the same word for the same thing, 
they do their best to conceal the fact. Igl 
uffont=il infaunt=child; Vaua=lPova= 
water; igl feug=il fo=fire. Between 
‘these two lie the dialects of Oberhalbstein 
and Bergiin. Then again, the dialect of the 
Surselva is different in many respects from 
the ordinary Oberlandisch, the language of 
the Unterengadin varies remarkably from 
that of the Oberengadin, and the indigenous 
Miinstertaler dialect is a third thing. 
There are other minor dialects, and, even 
within the limits ot the same dialect, the 
choice of words and the pronunciation 
varies from village to village. You can 
walk from Bevers to Celerina before 
breakfast, but in one place the commonest 
of verb forms, the word for ‘‘is,’’ is 
pronounced like ‘‘ ice,’’ in the other like 
** ex,’’ though in both it is written ais. 

The late Dr. Bithler, of Chur, devoted his 
life to the construction of an eclectic 
literary dialect, which should become the 
current Romanish of cultivated men. But 
his own Oberlinder would have nothing to 
do with it. 

To show the likeness and unlikeness of 
the dialects of the Upper and Lower 
Engadin, here are the last two verses of 
John in both idioms. If you are not 
interested you may skip them. If you are 
interested, please note that ai and au are 
both pronounced, as a rule, in Oberenga- 
dinisch something like the German d; 
while in the lower valley they are pro- 
nounced like the same diphthongs in 
German. 

Oberengadin : Quist ais il discipul, chi 
do perdiitta da quaistas chosas; e nus 
savains, cha sia testimoniaunza ais vaira. 
A sun auncha bgeras chosas, cha Gesu ho 
fat, e scha quellas gnissan scrittas sti ima 
zieva Votra, craj eau, cha’l muond svess 
nun podess contgnair ils cudeschs, chi 
fiissan da scriver. ; 

_ Unterengadin : Quaist ais quel scolar, 
chi testificha da quaistas chosas; e mus 
savain, cha sia testimonianza ais vaira. 
Ma qua sun eir bleras otras chosas, cha 
Gesu ha fat, las qualas, scha fiissan scrittas 


diina in iina, schi m’impaiss, cha’l muond 
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istess non podess tgnair aint ils cudeschs, 
chi gnissan scrits. 

The men of the Vorderrhein call their 
language Romontsch, those of the Upper 
Inn say Romauntsch (with a vowel lke 
the English a in wares), and the Unteren- 
gadiner Ladin. The last-named dialect 
seems to be purest, and shows most clearly 
what spoken Latin was like in nooks which 
the ferule of Orbilius did not reach. Pity 
the case of a Grammer School boy who 
should show up a copy of prose with such 
sentences as this: O quantum bellos sunt 
super illos montes illos pedes de qualem 
qui portat bonas novas, qui annuntiat 
ilam pacem; qui portat novas de bonum, 
qui annuntiat illum salutem, qui dicit 
ad Sion: teos Deus regnat.—Or this: 
Tilum senior est meos pastorem; ego non 
venio ad habere mancum.—Yet this is 
plainly the kind of Latin which used to be 
spoken here, the Latin which underlies 
my inductor’s text, and that of my first 
Romanish sermon. 

T had made some little progress with the 
dialect of the upper valley, chiefly through 
listening to sermons at Celerina; then, 
in view of coming here, I had read a little 
Ladin, and lastly had found, to my great 
joy, a version of William Tell in the ‘‘ Ladin 
da Miustair.’’ But I learned at Cierfs 
that this last work represents the idiom 
of Miinster village, and is further away 
from that of my parishes than is the 
Ladin of the Inn Valley. I also discovered 
that in the schools the same books are used 
here as at Schuls and Lavin, so that what 
may be called standard Ladin is under- 
stood, though it is not spoken with the 
Engadin accent. Wherefore, I decided 
to preach in that language. 

Before preaching in any tongue it is, 
I believe, usual to learn that tongue. 
But after a month in the Minstertal I 
was no whit nearer a conversational com- 
mand of Ladin than when I came; nor, 
so long as my intercourse with the folk— 
beyond a passing ‘‘bundi’’ or ‘‘ buna 
saira ’’—was all in German, was I likely 
to make much progress. I could not hang 
about odd groups of village debaters, on 
the chance of picking up a word or two, 
or haunt the public-house with that object. 
In short, if I meant to swim I must enter 
the water. I must learn to preach in 
Ladin by—preaching in Ladin. 

I wrote a sermon in German. Then I 
translated it as well as I could, with con- 
stant reference to the Bible when I was 
in doubt about an idiom, into Romanish. 
Next 1 called on my amiable Kirchenvor- 
steher, begged a favour, and made an 
appointment. ‘‘I am going to read 
something out to you,’’ said I, when I had 
captured him. ‘‘ Pull me up when I go 
wrong.’’ He pulled me up fairly often. 
Now I had mispronounced, now made 
use of an Oberengadinisch word, now of 
a dictionary term which the people would 
not understand. Once or twice I was all 
astray in idiom. Still, the experiment 
was decidedly encouraging. The thing as 
a whole was intelligible; I made no mis- 
takes In grammar or syntax; my pro- 
nunciation won applause. (The great diffi- 
culties are, first, to distinguish tsch, the 
sound in ‘“ nutshell,’’ from ch, the sound in 
‘“much ;’’ second, to frame the horrible 
s-ch [=schch] trippingly on the tongue; 
and not stop in mid career to wrestle with 
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it; third, to trill the peculiar Romanish 
y exactly aright). i 

I preached that sermon, or something 
as nearly like it as I could manage, next 
Sunday in Cierfs. Number five of my 
first sermons! It was the most nervous 
of all. Indeed, I was almost on the point 
of deciding for German at the last moment, 
and would have done so if I had not been 
sure that I should never be able, after such 
cowardice, to brush my hair without 
blushing. As it was, my suffering told 
upon my construction, and I fear, upon 
my audience too. But I went on, and went 
through without any ghastly tragedy, and 
as I left the church after the women, I 
heard the men behind me break out in a 
sudden buzz like a startled hive. 

It went better at Fuldera. I made 
three mistakes. One was to insert some- 
where a superfluous indefinite article; 
the second, to say, ‘‘in good ways,’’ 
Anglicé, instead of ‘‘on good ways’’ ; 
the third, to mispronounce a vowel (zi for u) 
in the liturgy. In comparison with my 
purpose of getting home to the people’s 
minds and hearts such slips as_ these, 
I told myself, are not important. I dare 
say I have sometimes made woise slips 
even in English. And I decided to preach 
again next Sunday, my first Sunday in 
Lii, in Ladin. 

The good people on the heights had 
festooned their pretty little church .in 
honour of my coming. I was glad to have 
some little observance to offer them. in 
requital. But I was even. more nervous 
than I had been at Cierfs. Once, indeed, 
I lost my thread, but regained it in the 
course, of a harmless interpolation. The 
day was magnificent, and the walk down 
to Cierfs a splendid tonic. ‘‘ If anybody 
had told me three years ago that I should 
to-day be walking, high up on a mountain 
side, amid an Alpine panorama which is 
grand beyond dreaming, under such a sky 
as I had never then seen, from a parish 
church where I had been preaching in 
Ladin to another where I was to do like- 
wise, J fear I should have been rude to 
him.’’ I preached that sermon again to 
the woods and peaks; and when I preached 
it for the third time, in Cierfs, I am bold to 
think it was free from error—I mean, of 
course, philologically speaking; its theo- 
logy is another matter. 


Fuldera. E. W. Lumis. 


MuttirupEs who profess to believe in 
Christ have no faith in the efficacy of his 
spirit, or in the accomplishment of that 
regenerating work which he came to 
accomplish. There is a worse scepticism 
than what passes under the name of infi- 
delity, a scepticism as to the reality and 
the power of moral and Christian truth ; 
and accordingly a man-who calls on a 
nation to love the great family of which it 
isa part, to desire the weal and the progress 
of the race, to blend its own interests with 
the interests of all, to wish well to its foes, 
must pass for a visionary—perhaps in-war 
would be called a traitor. The first 
teacher of Universal Love was nailed to the 
cross for withstanding the national spirit, 
hopes, and prejudices of Judea... His fol- 
lowers, in these better days, escape with 
silent derision or neglect.—Channing. . 
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‘OBITUARY. 


Fr. MR. ALFRED BACHE. 

~WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Alfred Bache, M.I.M.E., M.I.C.E., which 
took place at his residence, St. Mary’s- 
place, Penzance, on Friday morning,, 
September 6, at the age of 72. Mr, Bache, 
who was a brother of Edward and. Walter 
Bache, the well-known musicians, was 
born in Birmingham, August 5, 1835, the 
gon of the Rev. Samuel Bache, for many 
years minister of the New Meeting, Bir- 
mingham. He was educated at the Edg- 
baston Proprietary School, whence in 1852 
he matriculated at London University, 
being first in Classical Honours and win- 
ning the exhibition. Entering the engi- 
neering department of Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham, he graduated B.A. (London) in 
1854, and was third in the honours list for 
mathematics and natural philosophy. In 
the then new workshop at Queen’s, many 
of the tools were forged, sharpened, and 
‘tempered by his hands. On leaving college 
in 1854 he entered the office of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, then located 
in Birmingham, as assistant to the secre- 
tary, and in 1869 the council of the institu- 


tion appointed him to be their assistant | 


secretary. In 1877 the: institution was 
removed from Birmingham to London, 


and in 1884 (the year after his marriage) : 


‘Mr. Bache was elected secretary out of 190 
candidates by a very large majority. The 
institution then had 1,554 members, and 
an inyested capital of £10,617. Under 
Mr. Bache’s management the progress was 
so rapid that in 1897, his last year, the 
membership had increased to 2,496, and the 
invested capital was £35,893. In 1898 he 
resigned the secretaryship on account of 
failing health, after having served the 
institution for forty-four years, being suc- 
ceeded in that office by Mr. Edgar Worth- 
ington. 

Since his retirement Mr. Bache has 
resided at Penzance, and there found wel- 
come leisure once more fully to indulge 
his great love of music. While in’ Bir- 
-mingham Mr. Bache had been a pupil of 
Mr. Stimpson, organist of the Town Hall, 
and himself achieved a considerable repu- 
tation as, an organist. The Penzance 
Choral Society was much indebted to his 
practical interest, as was also the military 
‘band and. the Penzance Library, for Mr. 
Bache was an accomplished linguist and a 
good draughtsman. A man of unfailing 


_ kindness, Mr. Bache has left 1 many friends. 


He was held in high regard in the town 
where the evening of his life was spent. 


-..Let us have a church that dares imitate 
the: heroism of Jesus, seek inspiration as 
- he sought it, judge the past as he, act on 
the present like him, pray as he ‘prayed, 
_work as he wrought, live as he lived. 
Let our doctrines and our forms fit the 
soul as the limbs fit the body, growing out 
-of .it,. growing with it. Let us have a 
‘ehurch for the whole man, truth for the 
mind, good works for the hands, love for 
the heart; and, for the soul, that aspiring | * 
after perfection, that unfaltering faith 
‘in God which, like lightning in the clouds, 


‘shines brightest when elsewhere it is. most : 


‘dark. <P Roodore Parker. 


“THE CHILDREN’ S COLUMN. 


Tue Hospirau Fern, 

Ir was a bright sunny afternoon, and 
Tommy and Lilian were in high spirits. 
They were on the top of an electric tramcar, 
going with their mother to a féte in aid of 
the hospital. 

‘* What is a ‘ Hospital Féte,’ mummy? ” 
asked Lihan., 

“* A hospital,’ said Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ is a 
place where poor people can go when they 
are ill, and be nursed by good nurses and 
attended by good doctors for nothing. 
Hospitals are a great boon to poor people. 
Some day I will take you to see the one 
where the poor little children go when they 
are ill or hurt. But a great deal of money 
is wanted to keep the hospitals going, and 
this féte is one way of raising it. ‘ Hos- 
pital Sunday’ is another way. It gives 
all the people who go to church or chapel 
the chance of contributing, and ‘ Hospital 
Saturday ’ is another way. This is ‘ Hos- 
pital Saturday.’ ’’ 

At this moment the tram stopped at a 
crossing, and a man with a white band on 
his arm and a red cross on it lifted a box 
on the end of a long stick to the. people on 
the top of the tramcar. 

“Ts that for the hospital, mummy ?”’ 
whispered Lilian. 

** Yes, dear:?? 

Then little Lilian began to fumble for 
the sixpence her mother had given her to 
spend at the bazaar. 

‘* Hurry up, miss!’’ called the con- 
ductor over the top of the car. 

Lilian grew very pink, but still she 
fumbled, and still the box on the long pole 
waited by her till at last she found the 
precious sixpence in the inside of her glove 
and put it in the box. 

Then the hospital collector moved on, 
and so did the tramcar. 

‘* Well,’’ said Tommy, when they had 
got off the tram and were walking towards 
the park, ‘‘ well, you were a silly, ‘Lilian, to 
give away that sixpence. Now you won’t 
be able to buy anything at the bazaar, and 
that’s for the hospital, too, you know!”’ 

‘*No, Tommy,’’ replied his mother. 
‘* Tilan has done well. It’s all very well 
to buy things at bazaars, but after all some- 
one elsé has given the things first, so the gift 
to the hospital is really theirs, not ours, who 
buy. And remember, Tommy, : It 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ ”’ 

Lilian gave her mother’s hand a little 
grateful squeeze, and they reached the park 
gates. Inside there were flags fluttering 
and prettily dressed people, and booths 
with things to sell, and a tent with a con- 
cert going on, and a place for shying at 
cocoanuts, and a big lake with a fresh 


‘breeze blowing up from it, and green trees 


and sunshine. - 

Mrs. Weldon went to a tent where white-, 
capped hospital nurses were busy selling, 
things to a crowd of ladies. She was a long, 


time buying things there while the children, 
‘Lilian had no money! 


fidgeted outside. 
left to spend, and Tommy could not: see’ 
anything he wanted. to buy: 

** Come along, Lilian,’’ cried he, at last ; 

“we'll go to the cocoanut place, and Pll 
have three shies, and you shall have the 
other three with my sixpence.”’ 

So they trotted off to the cocoanut place, 
and to their great delight they each hit a 


is. 
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cocoanut, and went back joyfully to the 
nurses’ tent, where they met their mother 
coming out laden with parcels. 

“* Now, children,’’ said she, ‘‘ we'll go 
to one of those little tables and have tea, 
and then we'll go to the Baby Show! ’’ 

So they had a delicious tea brought them 
by a smiling lady in a white dress, and then 
they hurried eagerly off to the Baby Show. 

They found a sort of pen with a number 
of mothers and babies inside, and a bigger 
enclosure round it into which they went by 
paying something, and outside that a 
great crowd of people stood, seeing as much 
as they could without paying. 

The poor mothers in the pen looked very 
hot. Some smiled, some looked tired, and 
some looked stolid, as if they didn’t care 
about anything. 

Every mother had a baby dressed in its 
best. There were fat babies, thin babies, 
pretty babies, plain babies, dark babies, 
fair babies, and every mother thought her 
baby the best, of course, and hoped to gain 
a prize. So they all sat and faced the 
people till the two doctors, who were to 
judge the babies, came. 

It seemed a long time, but there was one 
dear little friendly soul there of fifteen 
months who kept smiling and waving her 
hands at the people, and at last scrambled 
out of the. pen, and toddled among them, 
and everybody smiled at her, and watched 
her, and wanted her to come to them, and 
so by her sweetness she whiled away the 
long, dull, hot time till the judges came. 

At last they arrived, and went round 
among the babies, asking questions of the 
mothers, and awarding the prizes. There 
were first, second, and third prizes for 
babies under six months, and the same for 
babies over six but under twelve months. 

Soon one happy mother was placed on a 
chair in the front, and a big blue bow was 
put on her sweet little baby. She had got 
the first prize. 

‘*T’m so glad, mummy,’’ said Lilian, 
‘* for I did think that the dearest baby of 
them all!’’ But the baby slept on in her 
mother’s lap, all unconscious of her honours. 

Then came another proud mother and 
sat beside the first, and her baby wore a big 
yellow bow, for he had got the second prize, 
and yet another came forward with a big red 
bow on her baby. This was the one that 
had got the third prize. 

They all sat in a row, happily smiling and 
talking together, while the doctors went to 
judge the older babies on the other side of 
the pen. Suddenly came a loud and angry 
voice, ‘‘ I’ve had enough of this! Tm 
going home!’’ and a vexed, cross young 
woman, whose baby had failed to get a prize 
struggled through the crowd and carried 
him away. 

‘What a pity, children,’’ said Mrs. 
Weldon, ‘‘ that she has lost her temper. 
See how it spoils everything, and makes her 
look ridiculous, and see how sweet and 
patient all the other mothers are whose 
children have not won prizes. They know 
they can’t all have prizes, and they take 
their failure calmly, and are glad their 
friends should have success.’ 

The six successful mothers and babies 
were then photographed in a row with all 
the others behind them, while everybody 
cheered them, and then the Baby Show was 
over; and Tommy and Lihan were tired, and 
their mother took them home.—V. Sotty. 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 14, 1907. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


TuE liberal movement within the Roman 
Catholic Church has again been brought 
under the notice of English readers during 
the last few weeks by some remarkable 
publications. In the Times of August 10 
and 12 appeared two articles by M. Paun 
SaBaTiER on ‘‘ The First Four Years of 
Pius X.’s Pontificate,’’ in which all honour 
was done to the personal character of the 
Pope, his humility and saintliness, but 
at the same time the complete failure of 
his government of the Church, in face of 
the present crisis, both in France and 
Italy,, was clearly set forth. A saint of 
mediwval temper, imperfectly educated, 
misinformed and ill advised as to the 
true significance of the modern move- 
ments of thought and life, Prus X., in 
his conception of his high office and the 
needs of the Church, ‘‘is already defeated ; 
with him and in him the old conception 
of transcendental authority is perishing 
honourably, but for ever.’’ Such is 
M. Sapatier’s judgment; and he adds: 
** Does this mean that the life of the 
Church is stricken, and its organisation 
moribund? Far from it. The end of 
the extrinsic conception of authority 
will no more be the end of the Church than 
the end of belief in the divine right of 
Kings has been the end of France. Already 
within the Church itself, under the influence 
of men like Father TyRRELL, Lorsy, LABER- 
THONIGRE, LE Roy, Murr, S—MErtA, and 
others, a new conception of authority 
is growing up, thanks to which the Church 
will become once more, above and beyond 
the grouping of nationalities, a higher 
fatherland, a laboratory of disinterested 
work, an asylum for those who feel as an 
imperious instinct the need of not living 
egotistically from one day to the other.”’ 
And again towards the close of the second 
article we read: ‘‘ The Porr on the one 
hand, the modernists on the other, are 
the representatives of two mentalities, 
of two civilisations, confronting each 
other. Which of the two will prevail ? 
To state the question is to answer it. 


Life and youth must necessarily prevail.’’ 


And M. Sabatier, who, though himself 
a Protestant, has the deepest sympathy 


with the Catholic ideal, and believes whole- 


heartedly in its persistence in the ancient 
Church, concludes with an appeal to the 


Pope on behalf of earnest believers, who 
have been sorely tried by recent events, 
but desire still to recognise in him ‘‘ the 


living symbol of the spiritual unity of 


humanity.’’ They wait, says M. SaBa- 
TIER, ‘‘ for no apparition of the Archangel 
Michael, for no startling revelation of the 
Divine mysteries. They wait for a word 
of human truth, of living reality, which 
shall awaken a powerful echo in their 
hearts, and give them strength to escape 
from materialism.’’ . 
* The appeal to the Popr, in view of what 
has just been said, must appear rather 
hopeless, but such faith in the future of 
the Church as it embodies is undoubtedly 
held with very deep conviction and a 
passionate loyalty by many liberals 
within its fold. Of this we have further 
witness in two new books, the first by 
Father TyrRELL, author of that most 
striking ‘‘ Much Abused Letter,’’ to 
which we have already called attention : 
** Through ScyLta and CHARYBDIS, or 
the Old Theology and the New, by Grorce 
TYRRELL ’’ (Longmans, 5s. net)—a book 
which goes to the very heart of religion ; 
and the second: ‘*‘ What we Want: 
An Open Letter to Prus X. from a group 
of Priests. Translated from the Italian, 
together with the Papal Discourse which 
called forth the letter, by A. Lesiiz Litiey, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Paddington Green ”’ 
(Murray, 2s. net). This manifesto of a 
group of Italian priests, loyal friends of 
Don Romoto Murari, leader of the 
Christian Democrats in that country, 
is more severe even than M. SaBaTIER 
in its criticism of the Popz, and unequi- 
vocally declares their welcome both of 
science and democracy, in the interest of 
religion and the Church. ‘‘ Christianity,”’ 
these priests maintain, ‘‘ exists in the 
world as a law of Love and of Truth. 
It is love and truth that inspire those 
two factors of modern civilisation— 
science and democracy. That we may 
make it Christian we have welcomed 
them, seeking to make them our own, 
without reserve, without fear, without 
excessive concern for the past.’’ And 
their plea for a new spirit within the Church 
and a wiser policy in its government is 
thus stated :— 

‘* The democracy demands of the Church 
not only an attitude less conservative 
and less intent upon favouring the last 
remnants of the privileged nobility, but 
also a transformation and purification 
of forms and persons in her own 
Government, still as tenaciously monar- 
chical and absolute as when she adopted 
it at the end of the third century and con- 


solidated it in the Middle Ages. To this 
end those old coercive methods must be 
abandoned or relaxed; a certain measure 
of autonomy in their own provinces must 
be restored to the Bishops; a more 
liberal consideration shown towards the 
religious activity of the laity; sounder 
tests established in the choice of persons 
appointed to the supreme direction of her 
affairs ; and in this directing body a wider 
representation of foreign nations provided 
for, whereby each may be governed by 
rules suited to its genius and local re- 
quirements.’? And in the same spirit 
they go on to demand freedom for the 
truth, both in science and the comparative 
study of religions, as all embodying ‘‘ re- 
velations of Gop to the human soul.’’ 
It is not any imposition of authority that 
will confirm the people’s faith. The soul, 
through its own free action, they declare, 
must find the ultimate truths of religion, 
‘* must find their reasons and learn their 
worth under the stimulus of its own reli- 
gious experience, and bring this experience 
into relation with the religious experience 
of the human spirit throughout the ages.’” 

That is the view of religion expounded 
in a most searching manner and with 
great power and beauty of expression by 
Father TyrreLt in his new book, while 
he also makes an uncompromising demand 
for the liberation of the Church from the 
present ill-advised despotism of its govern- 
ment, and pleads for a more spiritual con- 
ception of its Catholic ideal. ‘‘ Through 
Scytra and Cuaryspis ” is a collection of 
essays, most of which have already ap- 
peared in this country or in foreign reviews, 
but it also contains a new esssay on 
‘* Revelation ’’ to which we would call 
special attention. It appears to us worthy 
to take its place as a classical utterance of 
religious faith, side by side with the_ 
section on Worship, in Ropert Barciay’s 
** Apology for the True Christian Divinity ”’ 
(1676), a vindication of the principles and 
doctrines of ‘‘ the people called, in scorn, 
Quakers.’’ 


**On the ears of the hearer,’’? says 
Father TyrreLi, ‘‘ prophetic utterance 
must fall dead, unless there be within him 
a capacity to be evoked and directed by 
the Divine Word, a spirit to answer the 
Spirit. In default of such, the word may 
present concepts to the understanding and 
pictures to the imagination, but no real 
spiritual content. It will, if anything, 
rather puzzle, perplex, and annoy, than 
illuminate and kindle; for it will be 
estimated as theology or history, and not 
as true religious revelation—as statement 
and not as experience. To recur to what 
is plainly the aptest illustration, it will 
be as the great poetic and dramatic self- 
utterances of love to one who has never 
been stirred by passion, who lacks all expe- 
rience of the spiritual force that so utters 
itself. Divine Love, the love of Gop, and 
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of man in relation to Gop, is the very sum 
and substance of religious experience. 
It is the phenomenon that explains itself 
spontaneously in Revelation, and which 
it is the prophet’s aim to reproduce in others 
through the communication of the Divine 
Word. His work, then, is a social work, 
analogous to that of the teacher. Thanks 
to the teaching and tradition of the society 
into which we are born, we can appro- 
priate the gathered results of the experience 
and reflection of others, and start, not from 
nothingness, but with a vast capital at our 
disposal.” 
Xk * * * 


‘* This assimilation is precisely an act 
of inward recognition—a response of spirit 
to spirit, and not only the mental appre- 
hension and acceptance of statements and 
meanings. This latter is but the assent 
to the word of man falling on the ear; not 
to the word of Gop spoken in the heart and 
conscience. Conscience must first appro- 
priate the word, recognise it as its own, as 
the explanation of itself, and so impose it, 
as it imposes all its behests, imperiously and 
absolutely. In other words, the teaching 
from outside must evoke a revelation in 
ourselves ; the experience of the prophet 
must become experience forus. Itis to this 
evoked revelation that we answer by the 
act of faith, recognising it as Gop’s word 
in us and to us. Were it not already 
written in the depths of our being, where 
the spirit is rooted in Gop, we could not 
recognise it.”” 

* * * * 


‘* Here [in the Old and New Testaments 
and in the authentic teachings of the Chris- 
tian Church] mingled inextricably as gold 
in the ore, with much that is merely theo- 
logical and ethical reflection, and much 
that is mere history and sacred legend, 
we have that revelation of Himself which 
Gop has given at sundry times and in 
divers manners to the prophets, and last 
of all through His Son Jesus Curist and 
his chosen Apostles. We have, so to say, 
the utterance of a collective and continuous 
experience of the human spirit in varying 
degrees and modes of contact with the 
Divine. It is ever one and the same 
truth, one and the same Love, that strives 
to break into full consciousness and find 
a sufficing self-utterance, which it finds at 


last in Him who was pre-eminently the 


Word of Gop. 


‘*It is, then, in this great religious 


- tradition that the soul finds the normal and 


necessary instrument of her awakening, 
formation, and guidance. Yet to take it 
as such it must be given her from within. 
She must see it mirrored in the depths of 


her own being’’ (pp. 304-7). 


We have made this long quotation as the 
surest way of sending readers to Father 
TyRRELL’s book. There are many other 
things we would gladly have said about 
it; but we can only refer here for a 


moment to the final essay, which was pub- 


‘lished first in the new liberal Italian 


monthly, Jl Rinnovamento, on ‘* From 
Heaven, or of Men ?’’ in which his plea 
for the truer ideal of the Catholic Church is 
powerfully enforced. ‘‘ For us,’’ he says, 
** once freed from our imaginative repre- 
sentation of an external Gop, who works 
upon humanity from outside ; for us who 
recognise that the Divine Spirit is to be 
sought in the human spirit, where alone it 
speaks to us and reveals itself, the question 
as to whether authority (civil or religious) 
is from Heaven or of men assumes a new 
complexion, and needs a new formula- 
tion.’? It must at once be clear from such 
religious principles as are here avowed—and 
surely there is in them fundamental 
spiritual truth—that there is in the world 
and the Church an authority higher than 
the Pope and the ruling hierarchy of which 
he is the head. ‘‘ It cannot be denied,”’ 
says Father Tyrre.., ‘‘ that in the life of 
that formless Church which underlies the 
hierarchic organisation, Gop’s Spirit exer- 
cises a silent but sovereign criticism ; that 
His resistlessly effectual judgment is made 
known, not in the precise language of 
definition and decree, but in the slow mani- 
festation of practical results; in the sur- 
vival of what has proved itself life-giving ; 
in the decay and oblivion of all whose value 
was but relative and temporary.’ Father 
TYRRELL and those who hold with him to 
their old allegiance within the Roman 
Church, believe that it may still be brought 
to embody in the world the high ideal 
which possesses their own noble and lofty 
souls... What we feel is that they are 
expressing universal religious truth, which 
kindles our souls also. If the Roman 
Church can be so renovated, as they dream 
it may, we shall indeed rejoice; but as- 
suredly the Spirit of Gop is now moving 
in many ways, and through many of the 
churches of this world, for the perfecting 
of that greater Catholic Church in which 
already, in faith and love, all who believe 
in the freedom of the spirit and the grace 
Divine may have a part. 


THE essence of prayer is reverent and 
trustful seeking, the earnest desire, the up- 
ward look, and the confiding will.— 
Samuel Longfellow. 


WE must search out, set free, restore to 
honour the true life, assign things to their 
proper places, and remember that the centre 
of human progress is moral growth. What 
is a good lamp? It is not the most 
elaborate, the finest wrought, that of the 
most precious metal. A good lamp is a 
lamp that gives good light. And so also 
we are men and citizens, not by reason of 
the number of our goods and the pleasures 
we procure for ourselves, not through our 
intellectual and artistic culture, nor because 
of the honours and independence we enjoy, 
but by virtue of the strength of our moral 
fibre. And this is not a truth of to-day, 
but a truth of all times.—Charles Wagner. 


THE CHURCH FOR TO-DAY.* 
By tue Rey. 8S. M. Croruers, D.D. 


Ye can discern the face of the sky, but can 
ye not discern the signs of the times ?—Marr. 
XVi.. 3. er 

One of the signs of the times evident 
to everyone who considers it, is the very 
rapid decay in this country of all sectarian 
zeal and the sectarian motive in the 
building ofchurches. A generation or two 
ago this sectarian motive was everywhere 
present, and had only to be appealed to 
to bring results. When a few people 
gathered together with ideas different 
from their neighbours, what more natural 
for them than to build a church, to call it 
by some denominational name, and then 
to invoke denominational loyalty in its 
support? To-day there is everywhere 
another idea of the function of a religious 
institution. It is coming to be seen that 
it stands for the things which men have 
in common, rather than for the things 
which are peculiar to certain individuals. 
There is a revival of the ideal of catho- 
licity, of unity, and everywhere there is 
a tendency for nearly related religious 
denominations to come together in some 
kind of unity. 

In speaking to-day of the work which 
is before us in this nation, before us as 
Unitarians, the national aspect of it, I 
do not wish to invoke the spirit of sect- 
arianism or denominationalism, but I do 
want to point out the crisis in American 
life, religiously, and the need of some body 
of people ready immediately to meet that 
crisis. It is not a purely intellectual 
difficulty, not something which concerns 
the diffusion of ideas which we may value 
and which seem to us important. If we 
are interested merely in the diffusion of 
religious ideas, it is a question whether 
the church itself, in any of its forms, is 
the best means for such diffusion—that 
is to say, the meeting with certain ideas 
the want of individuals merely as indi- 
viduals. The printing press does that 
in very large measure to-day. It goes 
everywhere, meets people in their thought- 
ful moments. They may read the book, 
the newspaper and the magazine and 
come in contact very directly with the 
precious thought of to-day. 

What we are interested in to-day is 
something very different from that. We 
are interested in religion not merely as an 
individual privilege or attainment but in 
religion as a great social force, religion 
speaking to men together and showing 
them what they can do together. We are 
interested in having here in America some 
institution which shall stand distinctly 
for the ideal life, for the things of the 
spirit, for the dreams and the hopes of 
humanity. Just as we are building up 
other great institutions of civilisation, 
so we would have the soul of our modern 
civilisation adequately represented at the 
present time. And the question is, Is 
the soul of our modern civilisation ade- 
quately represented ? Have we here in 
America an American ideal of manhood 
and of womanhood around which all may 
rally, and through which the best things 
of the present day may be transmitted 
to our children? It is that question 
which comes to us as we look beyond the 
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limits of our parish, to the nation of which 
we are a part. And it does not follow 
because there is a great deal of freedom, 
ofintelligence, of idealism in America, all 
these good things are to be adequately 
organised without our effort and without 
our planning. ; 

In a recent article upon the ideals of 
modern Germany, the writer, who knows 
his Germany and his America as _ well, 
tells of the way in which the German 
Empire is full of ideal aspiration peculiarly 
national; the ideal of social Justice 
stirring the hearts of great numbers of 
men; the ideal of the infinite, with all its 
thought of religion; the ideal of truth 
eripping multitudes of earnest men and 
making them devoted to the further 
exploration of truth. The ideals of poets 
and. ‘artists, of citizens are mentioned. 
And then the writer says the strange 
thing about it all is that in all this spiritual 
ferment the church of Germany is counted 
out. It, exists, it grows in its fashion, 
it has its steady constituency, but it has 
nothing to do with all these things which 
are’ most characteristic of the best life 
andthe finest’ enthusiasm of modern 
Germany; that is to say, the church is 
not representative of the religion’ of 
Germany. 

Now, J think, while’ at first we say, 
‘* What’ a ‘contrast to our land,’’ for it 
is a contrast in a great measure, that’ no 
one can look at what is going on, no one 
can discern the signs of our time without 
feeling that there i3 a very great danger 
of the same thing happening here in 


America which has happened in Germany: 


So’ far as large classes are concerned, 
that has already happened here in America 
—a divorce between the highest idealism, 
which is but another name for the deeply 
religious motive, the lover of the perfect, 
and the ordinary organisation of religion, 
That is to say, if you are travelling about 
our country and want to find out what are. 
the best things being done, the finest enthu- 
siasms cherished, the greatest hopes, the ten- 
derest loves; the deepest faiths, you do not 
take it for granted that that last and best 
word that thrills the hearts of men as a 
living truth, is spoken in the church; that 
the truth lover, eager to speak his utmost 
word, must go out from his father’s house, 
he knows not whither. That divorce of 
the eager idealism of a land from the 
institutions of religion is the real danger 
that threatens our land. That is the 
thing which’ brings anxious thought to 
those who to-day are looking at the signs 
of the times. 

And then one asks, Who is to blame 
for this divorce if it comes ? And I think 
the frank answer must be, The church 
itself, in its organised capacity, must bear 
the blame. I think you will say that 
there never was a time when what we call 
the “‘lay’’ thought of a nation was more 
serious, more spiritually minded, more 
truly idealistic than it is to-day in America, 
just as it is to-day in Germany or wherever 
men’ heave been touched profoundly by 
the modern spirit. Here are the materials 
of religion, the hunger for religion every- 
where manifest. That is to say, évery- 
where’ people are coming to feel that they 
cannot live by bread alone, but by some- 
thing which nurtures the spirit within them. 
You..cannot: take up. a daily newspaper 
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without seeing that. You cannot take up 
any representative magazine of our day 
without seeing that eager desire for social 
righteousness which is instinct with 
religion. Why does not the Christian 
church, with its long history, with its 
great struggle and achievement, above 


all with that tradition of the pure religion 
which Jesus preached against the con- 


ventionality of his own time, come to 
be recognised as the natural home for ‘all 
these thoughts which rise above the present 
and lay hold upon a glorious future ? 
Why is not its institution made for this 
very thing, used everywhere for every 
good cause ? And the answer is one that 
goes back, not to an indictment against 
Christianity, but touches upon the weak- 
ness of human nature. It is simply this, 
that everywhere about us the growth has 
been a growth of freedom. The church 
has been clinging, desperately it may be, 
but clinging still to its own past, which 
was not one of freedom but one of external 
authority. 

The dependence upon authority, upon 
the word of some other men, is not some- 
thing that belongs to religion alone in its 
earlier history, to the church in its earlier 
organisation. All human society was 
organised in that way. Everywhere men 
have been pushed away from it. Every- 
where by the method of experiment, of 
reason, there has been a profound revo- 
lution, first-in thinking and then in feeling. 
It has changed within the last few centuries 
all political institutions: It has changed at 
a later time the institutions of education— 
a new education in the place of the old 
education. It has changed within our own 
time with amazing rapidity all the insti- 
tutions of philanthropy, of reform, all the 
institutions. for the punishment of the 
wrong-doer—all based to-day upon the 
principle of free inquiry as to present 
facts. 

Wherever you go you meet persons 
who have been educated in that spirit. 
Ask them why they do in this way rather 
than that, and they answer in the most 
matter-of-fact way, not as their fathers 
would have answered, by appealing to 
some ancient authority and quoting his 
text as final. They tell you this is the 
result of experience, experience which can 
be verified every day, their experience 
and ‘your experience. So every new step 
has behind it this test: experience of 
those who are competent. 

Now what should we expect in the 
highest sphere of human thought and 
aspiration? What should you expect 
of a church which has become the organ 
of the spiritual consciousness of that kind 
of a community? You should expect 
that it, also, would appeal directly to 
present facts, would adjust itself to pre- 
sent. conditions, would be seeking to 
interpret the life of its own time in terms 
of the spirit. What should you expect 
of a religion that is the natural develop- 
ment of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, 
beginning in his freedom of the spirit ? 
It should face the modern world just as 
Jesus faced his world and interpreted it 
in the high ideals of the religious con- 
sciousness. What do you find? The 
church everywhere hampered by its own 
traditions, everywhere confused in its 
attempt in’ some verbal fashion to 


elate itself to its own past, the greatr 
world sweeping on, and the church 
instead of guiding it and leading it, 
anchored fast to some old ideal. We 
are upon a great pilgrimage. Here 
are men. bewildered, seeking spiritual 
light, and what they need is not some 
light behind them, but some light that 
goes before them, a pillar of fire to guide 
them through the night. And it is just 
that which above all things is lacking 
here in America, the sense of the primacy, 
the leadership of the spirit, and that is 
just what men ought to band themselves 
together to establish here and_ there 
throughout our whole land. 

An Italian historian has lately given to 
us a life of the Emperor Julian, whom the 
churchmen gave the ill-omened name of 
‘* apostate.’? He has given us a picture 
of that great ‘‘ apostate’’ from Christi- 
anity who so shocked the church in its 
earlier field. After the empire had 
become Christian Julian apostatised, the 
churchmen said, into heathenism. The 
historian gives us an account of the man 
turning his back upon organised Christi- 
anity, not because of its austere require- 
ments, but because Christianity no longer, 
represented for him or represented to. the 
world the highest and most uncompro- 
mising ideals of morality. Here was a 
man representative of high ideals, of great 
purposes and of austere life, and he looked 
about him for something which should 
impress itself upon the whole empire’ of 
which he was the head, should magnify 
these great things. The church only a 
few centuries after its beginning had com- 
pletely forgotten those ideals which 
gathered together the little band of 
fishermen around Jesus. His predecessor, 
Constantine, with all the grossness and 
cruelty of his nature, was looked upon 
as a saint, not because he practised the 
life of Jesus of Nazazeth, but because he 
upheld the correct metaphysical doctrine 
of Christianity. And so Julian said, 
naturally enough, ‘‘ If this be Christian - 
then I am not a Christian.’’ He sought 
to revive again the teaching and the life 
of Marcus Aurelius. 

That question is the question which the 
Christian Church to-day must again con- 
front and it must confront it with absolute 
frankness if it is to hold its place of moral 
leadership in our own land. What is the 
central thing? What is the one thing 
which we are to seek and to follow 2? Ts it 
a life, or is it a theory or a form ? When 
we say itis a life, a principle of daily action, 
then it is not possible for us to give this 
merely a secondary place, it must be 
given the supreme, the deciding voice in all 
action and. in our thought. Then it 
means that every one who seeks such a 
hfe is our brother; that everyone who is 
building up that life is not a destroyer 
but a helper and.a friend. It means the 
destruction of our personal lives, the re- 
construction of society according to the 
doctrine of love, according to the doctrine 
of friendship and of justice. The church 
will have its doctrines, but they will be the 
doctrines of the spiritual life. The church 
will have its faith, but it will be the faith 
not professed of the lips. Again we shall 
say, ‘‘ The righteous man lives by a 
faith,’’? and we shall search out the things 
that do contribute to the lives of righteous 
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men. Vie rever we see one who is thugs 


conspicuously righteous, just, we shall 
go to that man—whatever he may call 
himself, Pagan or Jew or Christian—and 
ask, *‘ What is the faith that sustains you, 
that flames forth from your life in some 
deed of daring rectitude, that sustains 
you in your time of trouble, puts love into 
your heart and peace?’’ We will go to 
that man and learn of him just as the 
man of science goes to learn the power he 
actually sees somewhere in the world. 
He doesn’t know what it is, but he knows 
that it is there, recognises it, and studies 
ite 

And so the church of which we dream, 
and for which we seek to lay here in 
America the first foundations, shall be 
one that shall treat every phenomenon 


of the. spiritual life with just that kind 


of seriousness which the lover of any 
truth treats the facts which come to him. 
‘There we shall find the secret of its his- 
torical continuity. There are just a few 
great impulses that move society, that 
in their measure come to every life, the 
impulse to live, the hunger for life that 
is behind all business activity; the desire 
for social justice which makes our laws 
and our civilisation; the desire for beauty 
which is-behind all ‘the arts that give joy 
to life ; and then that great human hunger 
for moral and spiritual perfection which 
is behind all religions and is common to 
all-men. God does not lay before us at 
the beginning so that we can see it all 
_ that which shall satisfy these hungerings. 
The hunger is implanted in our own souls 
and it becomes the spring of all our various 
endeavours. . We believe that this land 
of ours needs above all things more of this 
passion for the spiritual life. We believe 
that there is no real conflict between this 
passion and the other powers that are 
moving about us. We do feel, however, 
that the Christian church needs to be re- 
organised, needs to be organised according 
to the present freedom and sound reason, 
before it can do its great work as the 
centre of the best things in our American 
life, So here and there we seek to build 
up churches, weak though they may be 
at the moment, which shall be forever open 
to the new influences which come from 
the eternal; open to truth, open to 
eee open to the growing soul of 
man. And it is this desire for this more 
ane ctlte: expression of the actual religion 
of the present time that is the spring of 
our - teal activity. 


f SS 


Tue deepest want of man is not a desire 
for happiness, but a craving for peace ; 
not a wish for the gratification of every 
desire; but. a craving for the repose of 

equiescence in the will of God; and it 
is this which Christianity promises. Chris- 
tianity does not promise happiness, but it 
does promise peace.—F’. W. Robertson. 

CuRIsTIANITY does some of its most 
characteristic work in souls upon which 
the Lord has poured ‘quietness and whose 
way-into the great world He has barred. 
They can only do duties which are very 
near, and often they can only serve by 
waiting; but their gentleness makes them 
great, and, having nothing, they possess 
all things. Rufus Ells. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MORAL 
FREEDOM. 


Sir,—I agree with Mr. Jupp that the 
universe is a unity; for it seems to me 
that all that it contains is created and 
sustained by one self-existent Spirit, who 
by his immanence and activity in all his 
creatures relates each to each and all to 
Himself. But this gives me no ground 
for assuming that the acts of living beings 

e “‘determined by the whole force of the 
cosmic process,’’ Still less does it compel 
me to believe that the moral decisions 
of rational beings are thus determined. 
All organisms are themselves centres of 
energy. As the process of biological evo- 
lution ascends from the inorganic world 
to the human being, creatures higher in 
the scale appear to have a greater range 
of self-originated activity; and I am 
inclined to think that Lotze is right in 
holding that this evolutionary process is 
probably intended by the Eternal Spirit 


to culminate in the advent of rational- 


creatures who are not only self-active, but 
who are capable of freely choosing between 
co-operating with, and resisting, the ex- 
pressed will of the God within them. It is 
evident that the necessary condition for 
this exercise of moral freedom could not 
exist till in the course of mental develop- 
ment man became capable of feeling the 
presence of moral ideals and the claims of 
the moral imperative. Such rational 
beings are, of course, related to and acted 
upon by all the physical and mental forces 
which surround them, but these relations 
do not exhaust their reality; they are 
self-acting spirits; the directive causal 
power which they exercise springs from 
the centre of their own being and cannot 
be adequately explained by any account 
of the physical and other forces which act 
upon them. 

As moral and religious beings they and 
the immanent God who reveals Himself 
within them meet at this centre of their 
personality; and the all-important fact 
about them is the nature of that private 
intimacy between them and the _ in- 
dwelling God. It appears to me to be 
utterly vain to seek to give an exhaustive 
explanation by means of physics or 
psychology of what goes on in the inmost 
centre of our being where God and man 
thus hold intercourse with each other. 
God here reveals Himself not only as 
immanent, but also as transcendent; 
and the human personality and the divine 


| personality are, in our ethical and spiritual 


experiences, distinctly felt to intelligently 
commune with each other, that communion 
being sometimes attended by a painful 
feeling of discordance, and at other times 
by the ineffable peace and joy of 
souls who are fully at one with the Father 
within them. 

I believe that experience clearly testifies 
that at this point where God and man thus 
directly meet in our moral consciousness 
the human spirit in a measure transcends 
the limitations of law, and by a perfectly 
free act determines in each case of real 
temptation, its own relation to the 
indwelling God. This meeting-place of 
God and the goul is the seat of moral 
freedom, of real personal responsibility ; 


it is the theatre where characters are 
fashioned; it is the spring whence arise 
all inspiration and all divine consolation. 
It may be disappointing to physical 
science and to psychology to be told 
that here is a sphere of real freedom which 
they cannot fuily bring within the scope 
of those laws which it is their business to 
formulate; but this disappointment is 
more than compensated by the fact that 
it is in this limited but all-important sphere 
of spiritual freedom that both ethics and 
religion breathe the breath of life, and so 
become the most potent influences in the 
elevation and liberation of mankind. 
The charge made by Green and some other 
Hegelians that such freedom is equivalent 
to ‘‘ caprice’’ has, in my opinion, been 
amply disproved by Martineau, William 
James, James Ward, and many other 
eminent students of ethical psychology, 

In this attempt to set forth my own 
position on this great question of moral 
freedom, I have indirectly indicated my 
answer to the larger portion of Mr. Jupp’s 
thoughtful and suggestive letter. He 
admits that we do “determine ourselves, 
but he adds :—‘‘ Must we not ask what 
determined us—what in all the great past 
and all the surrounding present made us 
the persons that we are, so that, acting 
according to our real character, as thus 
far developed, we make one choice and 
not another ? ’’ 

Now, this is precisely the question which 
Spinoza asked himself, and he answered 
it in the way in which Mr. Jupp appears 
to have answered it. He thought that 
all the influences of the past and the 
present have, entirely made us the persons 
that we are; have given us each a par- 
ticular character, and that according to 
our character at the moment of decision 
we do and must determine ourselves. I 
have stated my reasons for dissenting 
from this account of the matter. No 
unsophisticated person ever asks himself 
what determined him to determine himself 
ina particular moral crisis ; he is conscious 
that he himself was the original author of 
his self-determination. The growth of 
character is the outcome of a multitude 
of acts of free self-determination ; and it 
is because of this that we feel. ourselves 
to be in a measure responsible for the 
formation of our characters. But if you 
deny the reality of these free choices, and 
make the whole of our moral history the 
necessary product of past and present cosmic 
conditions, then assuredly you can reach 
one, and only one, conclusion, and that is 
the conclusion which Spinoza reached, V1Z., 
that all our moral decisions are deter- 
mined for us, and that what we call free 
will or moral freedom is a wholly baseless 
illusion. We think we are free because we 
are not conscious of all the influences that 
determine our decisions. If we knew all 
the facts, says Spinoza, we should see 
that our character is wholly determined 
for us by God or the universe ; and hence, 
he asserts that all such sentiments as 
repentance and remorse are wholly ir- 
rational and unjustifiable. 

Such is the moral doctrine which Spinoza 
draws from Mr. Jupp’s assumption that all 
our moral decisions ‘‘ are determined by 
the whole force of the cosmic process. 
Mr. Jupp’s religious nature revolts from 
Spinoza’s conclusion, and he personally 
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escapes from it by saying that in spite of 
his cosmical theory he feels that ‘‘ he 
must act as a being free to choose between 
several possible courses of action.’’ Surely 
not only Spinoza, but nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand intelli- 
gent persons would reply to Mr. Jupp: 
“*Tf the cosmical philosophy which you 
profess to hold is true, this ‘ feeling’ of 
yours, which you confess you cannot recon- 
cile with your theory, must be regarded 
as a pure illusion—a mere survival of some 
outworn superstitious idea.’’ 

It is one thing when, as in the case of 
thinkers like Martineau, the ‘‘ feeling of 
freedom ’’ and the philosophy corroborate 
each other, and quite a different thing when, 
as in the case of Mr. Jupp, the ‘‘ feeling ’’ 
and the philosophy appear to be irrecon- 
cilably at variance. 

Much as Mr. Jupp may deprecate it, I 
cannot but think that the great majority 
of those who are convinced by him that 
‘* our moral decisions are determined by 
the whole force of the cosmic process,’’ 
will draw from this the necessary logical 
inference, and this inference will land them, 
not in free-will theism, but either in ne- 
cessarian pantheism, or else in complete 
agnosticism. I feel assured that, in the 
case of mankind in general, it is psycho- 
logically impossible to believe at one and 
the same time that all our noble or ignoble 
actions are the necessary resultants of all 
the cosmical forces, and also that we were 
free in the performance of them, and are to 
be held morally responsible for that per- 
formance. 

From Mr. Jupp’s case and from the 
somewhat similar case of Mr. R. J. Camp- 
bell, the believer in the freedom of the will 
may, perhaps, not unfairly, draw the en- 
couraging moral that in deeply religious 
natures neither Spencerianism nor Hege- 
lianism, nor any demand for logical con- 
sistency avails to quench belief in the 
great libertarian principle that in all the 
moral crises of life there is open to the soul 
a free choice between two equally possible 
alternatives. CuarLes B. Upton. 


THE DISSOCIATION OF 
PERSONALITY. 


Tue title of this article is that given by 
the author, Dr. Morton Prince, an American 
doctor of recognised position, to a strange, 
painful, and at the same time fascinating 
book, describing a remarkable case of 
mental pathology. It ended in the restora- 
tion of the patient to complete bodily and 
mental health, but only after passing 
through a long course of bewildering expe- 
riences of a most extraordinary character. 

Readers of Myers’ ‘‘ Human Person- 
ality’? are familiar with the general facts, 
but in Dr. Prince’s book they are given 
with a fulness, and precision, and dramatic 
detail which adds immensely to _ their 
interest. It is not only a scientific treatise 
and a study of an obscure problem in 
psychology, but also a pathetic and 
exciting story. 

The patient, who is called Miss Beau- 
champ—though that is not her real name, 
which, for obvious reasons, is concealed— 
was a young lady who came to Dr. Prince 
in April, 1898, suffering from ‘‘ neuras- 
thenia of a pronounced type,’’ severe 
headaches, and general debility, that in- 


capacitated her from pursuing the studies 
to which she was enthusiastically devoted. 

Nothing gave her any relief except 
hypnotism, which was resorted to when 
all other means of treatment had failed, 
and produced a marked, but only tem- 
porary, improvement. Unhappily, though 
the ultimate issue was successful, this 
led to a complicated Dissociation of 
Personality, as it is called. She assumed 
or became an entirely different character. 
Instead of being refined, intelligent, and 
even morbidly scrupulous, with saintly 
submission and unselfish resignation, she 
became childishly tricky and irresponsible, 
and also childishly winning in her ways. 
And in this condition she was not only 
free from her bodily ailments, which were 
thus shown to have been hysterical rather 
than physical, but incapable of feeling pain 
or weariness. 

In this state she declared that she was 
not Miss Beauchamp, whom she insisted in 
speaking of as ‘‘her,’’ and called ‘‘ that 
chump,”’ being now addicted to slang and 
cigarette smoking, which Miss Beauchamp 
detested, and gave herself another name, 
‘Sally.’ She had a strong contempt 
and even animosity for her other self, and 
delighted in annoying her with practical 
jokes—such as putting spiders, of which 
she was extravagantly afraid, where she 
knew she would find them. As ‘“‘ Sally ”’ 
she had lost her knowledge of French and 
other acquirements; but, on the other 
hand, she was clearly aware of many 
things of which as Miss Beauchamp she 
had at most but a sub-conscious know- 
ledge. She described, e.g., with glee how 
Miss Beauchamp had in absence of mind 
torn up a bundle of banknotes for several 
dollars, and enjoyed the thought of her 
discomfiture when she discovered the loss. 

Sally knew all that passed in Miss 
Beauchamp’s mind; but Miss Beauchamp 
knew nothing of what she said or did as 
Sally, except from the effects. 

After a short time the case was compli- 
cated by another change, called by 
Dr. Prince another ‘‘ personality.’’ The 
mental and moral differences in all three 
cases were so great, and so consistently 
maintained, that it was difficult to avoid 
thinking of them as if they were different 
people. They appeared to have separate 
and antagonistic wills, as well as different 
thoughts and memories and characters. 
In the last condition Miss Beauchamp was 
strong-willed, self-assertive, and haughtily 
reserved. And these characteristics were 
naturally intensified by the fact that she 
had no memory of her former life, and 
found herself, she knew not how, among 
strangers who treated her as a friend or 
intimate. : 

Between the first and the third state 
there was no community of memory. 
Miss Beauchamp’s life in the one state was 
a blank to her in the other. But in the 
second state, as ‘‘ Sally,’’ she knew the 
actions, words, and thoughts of the first, 
and the acts and words, though not the 
thoughts, of the third. Or if this apparent 
mutual ignorance was some sort of hysteri- 
cal assumption, it was consistently main- 
tained for several years. 

It was a strange ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.”’ 


It seemed as if there were three different 


persons, of widely differing character, with 


a strong aversion and contempt for each 


other, possessing alternately the same 
body; only that one of them was too 
amiable for any feeling of ill-will, and was 
only pained and shocked by the doings of 
the others. Dr. Prince speaks of them as 
distinct personalities, and felt towards 
them as if they were separate persons. 
Though he says in one place, ‘‘ They 
were, after all, the same being, inhabiting 
the same body—though no amount of 
argument could persuade ‘ Sally ’ to admit 
the fact.’’ ; 

The results were such as may be 
imagined, and in Dr. Prince’s book they 
become a drama—sometimes farcical, 
sometimes pathetic, and at last threatening 
to reach a tragical termination. 

The various personalities, or impersona- _ 
tions, were so real that he felt towards 
them with affection, pity, or respect, as if 
they were separately existing individuals. 

They wrote letters to each other, often 
abusive or contemptuous. They inter 
fered with each other’s plans, one tearing 
up the manuscript written by another, 
and annoying each other in various ways. 
They replaced each other in the command 
of the body, often quite suddenly, and 
several times in the course of a day. The 
transition would take place in the midst of 
a conversation, and Miss Beauchamp in 
the altered condition would have to con- 
tinue it in entire ignorance of what had 
been said before. In all the conditions 
she was anxious to conceal her distressing 
peculiarity, and showed remarkable ingen- 
uity in doing so. With this object she 
would write notes of her doings in one 
condition for her guidance in another, and 
sometimes got hints through automatic 
actions as to the answer she should give to 
unintelligible questions. She succeeded so 
well that none of her friends, though 
noticing something strange and unaccount- 
able in her behaviour, ever suspected the 
real state of the case. -: ~~ 

The appearance of distinct individuali- 
ties was greatly increased by the an- 
tagonism of will between the different 
conditions, ending in a severe and prolonged 
struggle for predominance between the 
second and the third, in the course of 
which the first was nearly suppressed. In 
this strange contest the poor body, which 
was the common battlefield, suffered so 
severely as to bring imminent danger of 
insanity or death. And yet through all 
the secret was jealously guarded. 

But before things reached this pass 
Dr. Prince had made a momentous dis- 
covery. The Miss Beauchamp who had 
come to him for medical treatment was 
not herself. She had suffered from morbid 
nervous conditions from childhood, and a 
mental shock six years previously had 
produced a serious change in her character ; 
putting her into the neurasthenic, ailing, 
over-sensitive condition of body and mind 
in which she first presented herself to him. 
The momentous discovery was that the 
real Miss Beauchamp was not either of the 
alternating conditions. She was a sort of 
compound of the first and third, without the 
moroseness and extreme self-assertion of 
the one or the depression and exaggerated 
meekness and scrupulosity of the other. 

The problem was to re-unite these two 
sides of her nature. They both objected 
to being merged in the other; and 
‘* Sally *’ also objected to the consequent 
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elimination. But, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, Dr. Prince at last succeeded, 
chiefly through hypnotic suggestion, in 
effecting the re-union; but not till the 
antagonism of the fractions was reduced 
by the sufferings that had resulted from 
the contest among themselves. 

Finally, Miss Beauchamp was restored 
to her normal self. She became again a 
healthy, intelligent, refined, and cultivated 
young lady. And this condition has 
persisted since June, 1905. There is 
something admirable in the common-sense 
with which she regards her own case. She 
remembers her thoughts and actions in the 
first and third conditions, and Dr. Prince 
says, ‘‘She has told me frankly about 
herself and her points of view in both 
conditions. These different states seem to 
her very largely differences of mood.”’ 
She regrets some of her doings, saying, 
** After all, it is myself,’? but without 
any exaggeration of feeling. 

That ‘‘ difference of mood ’’ gives us a 
clue to a partial explanation of this strange 
case. She might naturally have in her 
first morbid or hysterical condition an 
underlying consciousness of its unreality, 
bodily feelings of pain and _ feebleness 
without any bodily disease; for they 
disappeared immediately under suggestion 
and in her alternating conditions. And 
the bewildering changes might be a dis- 
torted effect of the protest of her real 
nature against her morbid condition, throw- 
ing her into an opposite or complementary 
state as a relief. 

Her ignorance in one condition of her 
doings in another is paralleled by common 
hypnotic experience, and there are indica- 
tions that it was not so complete as it 
appeared. 

So far as the first and third states are 
concerned, this gives us the outline of an 
explanation. There is no need to think of 
there having been two separate minds in 
one body. It is sufficient to suppose that 
she passed alternately into strongly con- 
trasted conditions of character, disposition, 
and memory. Yet it remains a very 
strange psychological phenomenon, which 
is in great measure unaccountable, though 
there have been other instances with which 
it may be compared. 

But the second condition, ‘‘ Sally,’’ 
introduces further elements of difficulty. 
There are strong indications that the 
character, the chain of memories, and the 
will indicated by that name _ existed 
simultaneously with the other states of 
consciousness; that there was really 
another mind co-existing with the alter- 
nating states of consciousness. On one 
occasion, for instance, Miss Beauchamp 
was delirious with fever. And _ then 
** Sally’? came—a sane though rather 
childish intelligence. She talked ration- 
ally about the delirium of her other self, 
and co-operated in the nursing, by coming 
at regular intervals to take the necessary 
nourishment and medicine. — 

Dr. Morton Prince and other good 
judges are convinced this secondary intel- 
ligence had an at least partially separate 
existence along with the primary, as a 


distinct and coherent consciousness and 


will, I am not able to accept such a 
tremendous assumption—one brain serving 
as the physical basis of two minds. But 
there are certainly peculiarities which 
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distinguish this state from the others. 
The memories belonging to it were not 
taken into the consciousness of the restored 
Miss Beauchamp. It had many resem- 
blances, in character and in the extent and 
limitations of its knowledge, to that part of 
the mental life out of the focus of con- 
sciousness, which is called, by a different 
metaphor, the Subliminal Self, and which 
is manifested in the phenomena of auto- 
matonism. The words and acts of a 
neurasthenic hysterical patient are a 
treacherous foundation on which to erect 
such a structure of theory. 

The ‘‘ Dissociation of Personality ’’ is a 
convenient technical expression for indi- 
cating a certain class of cases. But it 
suggests the theory that personality is only 
a combination of elements of consciousness 
without any noumenal or real self. It 
might be employed with some advantage 
in that sense; but the metaphysical 
conception of a real unitary Self cannot be 
extruded from our thought. And the 
attempt to do so appears in this case to 
lead to the setting up of more than one 
personality in one body, theoretically only 
being distinguishable chains of conscious- 
ness, but in actual feeling regarded as 
almost separate beings. 

This makes it worth while to give an 
account of Miss Beauchamp’s case in 
terms of change of condition rather than 
personality. It is of great interest, and 
difficult to explain. Probably nothing 
like a complete explanation of it can be 
given. Insanity is a good word, but it 
does not help much. Explanations are 
offered basing the strange transitions upon 
brain changes, some of its constituent 
elements ceasing to function, and being 
replaced by others. But as a mere general 
statement, without any definite account of 
what the nature of these brain changes 
might be, this amounts to little or nothing. 
The most philosophical suggestion is, 
after all, that of Miss Beauchamp herself— 
that it was ‘‘ largely differences of mood.”’ 
Something more requires to be said about 
the condition called ‘‘ Sally,’? but any 
further discussion of it would necessitate 
detailed references to the evidence beyond 
what is here permissible. Co Dis Bs 


THE VAN MISSION. 


Ir has been sought to make the weekly 
notes a record at least of all those 
friends of the Mission who have rendered 
assistance from the platform. Omissions 
have been brought to our notice, but they 
were unintentional, and not indicative of 
any want of gratitude. In addition to 
the visiting missioners and the friends 
who have helped as occasion served there 
have been three men whose work should 
be specially mentioned before the summaris- 
ing of the Van reports is passed on to 
another hand. Mr. Bertram’ Talbot, Mr. 
A. Barnes, and Mr. C. Barker have been 
the lay missioners in charge of Vans Nos. 
3, 1, and 4, respectively and with them the 
work of the Mission has been a labour of 
love as wellasaduty. Their responsibili- 
ties have been innumerable. It does 
not seem an onerous position to bring 
a Van into a town, drive apparently 
instinctively to the most suitable site, 
and when the meeting-time comes move 
freely among the crowd with a cheery 


word here, a leaflet there, a reply to the 
next comer, and anon the soft answer 
that turneth away the wrath of the indig- 
nant. Happy also is the missioner when 
crowds are clamouring for his literature, 
and when friendly hands are ready to 
assist him in the evening’s triumph: 
What a jolly, picnicking sort of life it 
is as well—the constant change of scene, 
the pleasant journey through the best bits 
of England, the halts at noontide by the 
wayside! And what a glorious thing is 
sleeping in a van. How many there are, 
the sisters of the household in the main, 
who want to know how that is managed, 
but who search in vain from Mollycroft 
and downwards for the suggestion of that 
couch on: which the tired missioner 
enjoys (!) his well-earned rest. But the 
change is effected behind closed doors, 
The Van is sitting-room, kitchen, office, 
and book-room by day; it is a won- 
derful chamber by night. Only it isn’t the 
waving of a wand that makes the trans- 
formation. In the early stages of the 
work, the effort to build up a bed froma 
stack of pipes in its way is suggestive of 
the superhuman; and even in the end it 
takes the mere man as long to build his 
bed as it takes her of the accustomed 
habit to ‘‘make"’ one. And this toil and 
discomfort is but symbolic of the 
whole of the other side of the lay mis- 
sioner’s life. There are always plenty of 
good folk present in the hour of his 
success, but not many in his seasons of 
disappointment. And th> picnic side of 
things is largely @ matter of the imagina- 
tion, A noisy cul de sac in the dark 
places of the city and the town is more 
frequent than the meadow with the 
promise of a bird song in the morning: 
It comes about now and then that you 
sleep secure amid the silences; there 
are o‘her nights when the friendly 
watchman bids you safe bind if you 
would safe find, “for the place is in- 
fested with thieves.’? And then the sitcs 
don’t prov.de themselves. There has 
been a preliminary survey of the ground 
before the tour opens, but the matter 
docsn’t end there. The missioner has 
always to be feeling his way, and worrying 
himself over the next pitch. A score of 
difficulties crop up, and he is never quite 
sure until the end of his visit that he will 
have a peaceful tenure of his bit of land. 
He begins to dream of the territorial mil- 
lennium foreshadowed by the politician, 
when he finds that because of his *‘ Truth, 
Liberty, and Religion ’’ he may encounter 
the domineering of the local autocrat, 
and, like Joe, have to move on, And 
he’s not quite sure of his reception at 
the hands of his own people. He never 
goes away without converting the local 
Unitarian, who comes to the notion that 
the Mission is a splendid agency, but he 
generally has to face the idea that 
has gone in front of him that vanning 
isn’t a respectable form of Unitarian 
propagandism. In his mind’s silence he 
is conscious of a high comradeship in 
this matter of want of respectability, but 
the tactful vanner holds his peace, and is 
content to bide the issue. So in all 
respects there is ‘‘anotherside’’; and 
it is out of the recognition of the fine way 
in which our lay missioners have played 
their part, that a fellow-worker com- 
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those upon whom so large a 
share of the work of the Mission 
depends. It has meant much to have 
such loyal and earnest men as Messrs. 
Talbot, Barker, and Barnes in charge of 
the vans. 

The Scotch Van (No. 2) has been 
worked on somewhat different lines. 
For one month a lady shared with her 
husband, the duties of the Mission, and 
Mr. Forrest’s experience was in many 
ways unique. Messrs. Lenny, Russell, 
Kirkhope and Ha'l have cach spent 
some time with the Van as lay 
missioner, and shown that eagerness 
in the work that justified the feeling of 
regret that their services must necessarily 
be of such short duration. One man one 
van, especially when your man is of worth ; 
and if there ae more men than you can 
use, then provide more vans—when those 
you have are paid for! Which word, indeed, 
suggests the only disrespectability that 
could attach to the Mission—if the body 
whose message it has carried far and wide 
should allow it to come home without 
haying paid its way ! Perhaps that passing 
rejoinder may be permitted to a criticism 
which is still heard where the facts are not 
known. 

The returns for the week are again 
normal—that is, more than a half better 
than last year. We are suffering from 
holidays, and America, and other things. 

tis more difficult to get helpers at the 
moment. The vans are splendidly equipped 
with acetylene lamps, that make a big 
mecting on a dark night a_ pleasure. 
Unfortunately, in the absence of the lay 
missioner, our two ministerial brethren 
made the preparations, but, probably 
through an overdose of carbide, they 
burst the generator. While the tank was 
away for repairs, Mr. Winstanley, a good 
friend from Park-lane (near Wigan) lent a 
powerful motor lamp, and the eclipse was 
thus largely averted. One evening 
meeting had to be abandoned owing to 
the necessity of a loug day’s journey to 
overtake the programme, the Van passing 
by reluctantly a number of towns which 
were in the original scheme. The motive 
in this instance was to enable the 
Van to undertake definitely promised 
work in South-Hast Lancashire, and No. 
4 Van accordingly was transferred to 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, where, last year, Rev. 
Hl. Fisher Short, of C rewe, was heckled 
night after night by a lay evangelist of the 
Established Church. After the Van left, 
this gentleman had the field to himself, 
and began to undo the effects of the four 
nights’ Unitarian teaching. ‘‘ What the 
Unitarians have left in Ashton,’’ was the 
title on his first hand-bill, Mectings 
were held for weeks, and Mr. Short made 
one reply. But for a year the evangelist 
fulminated against the infidel, and up to 
this moment a correspondence is In pro- 
gress in the local papers, conducted on the 
one side by Mr. C--—, who has since last 
year been ordained and 13 now in charge 
of a local church. Curiously enough, 
however, now that Mr. Short has appeared 
in Ashton there to expound more fully 
his tenets, the champion of orthodoxy 
comes not forward, even though Mr. Short 
may again be setting forth doctrines 
which ought not ,to be left in Ashton. 
There have been splendid meetings at 


mends 
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Ashton, and the little chapel at Park-lane 
has been filled as well, 

The gross attendances for 21 meetings 
reach 7,305, an average of 350, and the 
total for the season has so far passed 
95,090. No 1 Van finished at Sheffield, 
where Revs. E. 8. L. Buckland, of Derby, 
and Dr. Gniffiths, of Manchester, the 
missioners, were - well supported by Rey. 
W. J. Cock of Attercliffe, and his people. 
This week Rev. R. 8. Redfern, of Leigh, 
is at Masbro, and next week Dr. Griffiths 
will be at Mexbro. No. 2 Van was at 
Port Glasgow, Kilmalcolm and Johnstone, 
Rev. Ottwell Binns, of Scarborough, being 
missioner; Mr. R. J. Hall, of Oxford, 
the lay missioner, taking the weck-end 
meetings alone. Sunday’s report gave the 
promise of big meetings later, and this 


was fulfilled to the tune of 1,000 
and 1,200 on succeeding nights. 
These figures, however, belong to 


next week’s return. Rev. J. M. Mills, of 
Bootle, has been with the Van this week, 
and will be followed by Rev. A. Hall, of 
Norwich. No. 3 Van has missioned at 
Deptford and Greenwich. Revs. J. Page 
Hopps, G. Carter, A. J. Marchant, and T. 
P. Spedding, with Mr. G. Ward, were at 
the former place, and Rev. Jesse Hip- 
person and Mr. Evans at Greenwich. 
Lowest attendance for the week, 250. Rev. 
H. McLachlan, of Leeds, is with the Van 
this week, and help is wanted from 
Thursday next. No. 4, after leaving 
Knutsford, went, as already shown, to 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, and is working 
West Houghton and Leigh this week 
with Rey. Geo. Payne, of Knutsford. 
Next week Rev. Walter Reynolds, of 
Liverpool. 

All communications and_ subscriptions 
for the remainder of the tour should be 
addressed, “ Van Mission, Essex Hall, 
Essex-strect, Strand, London, W.C.”’ 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 


{[Notires and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 


—— 


Birmingham: The Old Meeting Church. 
—The Rev. Robert Collyer preached here on 
Sunday morning last. There was a crowded 
chureh, and many old friends assembled to hear 
the voice and see the noble face of the grand 
cld man. The sermon, ‘‘Enoch walked with 
God,”’ will appear in the October Seed Sower. 

Blackpool: South Shore.—After a period of 
some unsettledness and uncertainty, we are glad 
to report that the affairs of this congregation have 
been satisfactorily adjusted. As the result of an 
application to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association and the North and East Lancashire 
Unitarian Mission all the old liabilities of the 
congregation have been discharged. To effect, 
this a loan has been obtained for a number of 
years, within which period the church hopes to 
be able to pay off its debt of about £700. Some 
changes have taken place in the trusteesbip, and 
the land and building are now vested in the 
following, who have accepted appointment as 
trustees :—Mr. Thomas Harwood, Bolton, and 
Mr. David Healey, J.P., Heywood (chairman and 
treasurer respectively of the N. & E. L. Mission) ; 
Mr. J. W. Barlow, Bury; Mr. W. Duckworth, 
Heywood; Mr, John Cunliffe, Blackpool ; 
Miss Pollard, Blackpool; and Mr. J. M. Taylor, 
Blackpool, who are the continuing trustees. At 
a mecting of the congregation recently held 
these changes were ratified, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the retiring trustees, and the 
hope was expressed that the church would 
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speedily regain ils prosperity. The building is 
conveniently situated in the Lytham-road, near 
the South Shore Station, and the services, which 
are conducted Jargely by members of. the 
congregation, with occasional ministerial 
assistance, are bright and hearty. The many 
friends of the church will be glad to learn that 
its members are looking forward with ¢- nfident 
anticipation to the future. 

West Bromwich : Lodge-road Church. — 
The congregational outing to Warwick and 
Leamington was greatly enjoyed by all who 
attended, splendid weather succeeding a rather 
threatening start. .The annual. meeting of the 
gymnasium was held in the Lodge-road schcol 
on Wednesday last, the Rev. F. A. Homer being 
in the chair, The accounts of the society. are 
in a flourishing condition, and the members are 
looking forward with enthusiasm to the coming 
season. 


To lives in love is to live an éverlasting 
youth. Whoever enters old age by this 
royal road will find the last of life to be the 
very best of life. Instead of finding 
himself descending the hills of life, he will 
find it uphill all the way, into clearer air. 
There the vision reaches further; here 
the sunsets are more golden and the twi- 
light lasts longer.—Mary A. Livermcre. 

WE possess as a portion of our being 
a law higher than appetite, nobler and 
more enduring than all the laws of matter, 
the Law of Duty. We discern, we approve 
the Right, the Good, the Just, the Holy, 
and by this sense of rectitude are laid 
under obligations which no power of the 
outward universe can dissolve. We have 
within us a higher force than all the forces 
of material nature, a power of will which 
can adhere to duty and to God in opposi- 
tion to all the might of the elements and all 
the malignity of earth or hell. We have 
thoughts, ideas, which do not come from 
matter, the Ideas of the Infinite, the Ever- 
lasting, the Immutable, the Perfect. Living 
amidst the frail, the limited, the changing, 
we rise to the thought of Unbounded, 
Eternal, Almighty Goodness. Nor is this 
all. While matter obeys mechanical and 
irresistible laws, and is bound by an unre- 
laxing necessity to the same fixed, un- 
varying movements, we feel ours selves to 
be Free. We have power over ourselves, 
over thought and desire, power to conform 
ourselves to a law w ritten on our hearts, 
and power to resist this law. Man must 
never be confounded with the material, 
mechanical world around him. He is a 
spirit. He has capacities, thoughts, im- 
pulses, which assimilate him to God. His 
reason is a ray of the Infinite Reason ; «his 
conscience an oracle of the Divinity, pub- 
lishing the everlasting law of Rectitude. 
Therefore God is his Father. Therefore he 
is bound to his Maker by a spiritual bond: 
This we must feel, or we know nothing of 
the parental relation of God to the human 
race.—Channing. 


Established & 50 Years. 


Wholesome Confectionery” -. |: 
—LANCET. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be:given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tir boxes— 
Various sizes. 


Manufactory: London, w.c. 
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OUR CALENDAR. — 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher aot 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

———> p—__ 


SUNDAY, September 15, 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. H. L. Jackson ; 
7, Sir R. K. Wizson. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jnssr Hirrrrson. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. Davip Davis. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effrsa-road, 
= 11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W: J. Jurr. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcuant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Frexston. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road. Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops Psrnuis. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11,15 and 7, Rev. R. H. U. Broor, B.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
~ Rev. J. M. Liroyp THomas. 2 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian €hurch, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. E. 
C. Hieers. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Mr. ARMYTAGE BAKEWELL. : 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Amuerst D. TyssEen, 
D.C.L.,.-MA.; ~~ 7, .W.. -Winstow . HALL, 
D_B.E.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
‘atreet, 11, Rev. Jesse Hirrrerson ; 7, Rev. 
Grorgr Carter. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rov. 
J. Pace Horrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Dr. Buran C. Guosu, M.A. 
Feckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.39, 
Epwanrp CaPLeton. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS Jongs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
Mr. E. Witkes Smrru. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. W. 
RR. MarsHatt. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Mr. G. W. 
Eamer; 6.30, Mr. A. J. Ceara. 
~ Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
-. Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. Crumegnt FE. Pixe. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall; 7 p.m. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
_ MumMMeERY. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-strest Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Rupour Davis, B.A, 
Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGzr. 
BiacKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30, 
BovgNEMovuTH, Unitarian Church, West Hiil- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 
BraprorD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 
BricHTon, Christ Church, New-road, North street, 
1] and 7, Rev. PrizstLEy Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 
Cantersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Suir. ‘ 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenxin Evans. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-squars, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Givrver, B.A. 
Harrogate, Service at the Scotch Tea Rooms, 
Mr. Grorcz Warp, “The Christ that is 
to be.’ 
Haszincs, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 
Horsnay, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. Marten. 
Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. Ropert CaLLyeEr ; 
6.30, Rey. Coartes Hargrove, M.A. 
LriozstrerR, Free Christian Church, !1 and 6.30, 
Mr. R. Hott, B.A. 
~Lrsoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. L. ScuronmpeEr, M.A., of Sale, 
*“LaveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CuaRLEs CRADDOCK. 


Mr. 


11.15, 


Liverroor, Hope-street Church, Closed for re- 
decoration. Re opens Sunday, October 20, 

Livrrroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpstons Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. ALEXANDER FarqunaArson. - 

Newronrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Pu. 
Moors, B.A, 


PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 


Rey. JAMES Burton, M.A. 
PorTsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr..T. Bonn. 
ScarsorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwxELu Brixys. 
SuVvENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T.. Reep. 
SgeFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
JAMES C. StREET, Harvest Services. 
SipMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 end 
6.30, Rev. Wittiam AGar. 
SovtuEenD, Darnley-road, 6.30, Rev. Frepuric 
ALLEN. 
Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6 30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. : 
Tonpripas WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mr Lorrus Hare. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawkes. : 
WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rey. 
Doveias WatMsLeEy, B.A. ; 
i ‘ 
IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Greon West,.1?, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
—— 
WALES. d 
ABEBYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 
Il and 6.30. ; 
———>> 
SOUTH AFRICA. ‘ 
Carrrown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALMFORTH, 


on Ironing days—No heat of Ironing room. 
No noxious fumes by* using’ the ‘* Dalli’”’ or 
“ Dallinette "(a smaller ‘‘Dalli”). To use them 
is the best, most simple, and most. comfortable 
way of ironing, Self-heating with non-inflammable 
fuel, therefore no risk from fire. Healthier and 
safer than any other iron. 


The ‘ Dallinette” is a smaller “ Dalli.” Really 
excellent for light work and travelling. For 
general household work use the ‘‘ Dalti.” Having 
a larger ironing surface and greater heating § 
capacity, every description of ironing can be done~ § 
with it. 


Price of the ‘*Dalli” 6/-, 
price of the ‘ Dallinette” 
5/9. ‘Dalli” Fuel §/9 per 
box of 128 blocks. Of all 
Ironmongers and Stores. If 
any difficulty apply to Tue 
Dauit SMOKELESS FvurL 
Co., 4 and 6, Moor Lane, 
London, E.C. 


SA OTE ET LT PITT SSE TLS 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN 


OUNTY COMPLIMENTARY 
DINNER to the Rev. ROBERT 
COLLYER, D.Litt., of New York ; Leeds and 
County Liberal Ciub, Quebec-street, Leeds, 
Saturday, September 28, 1907. Dinnerat7 pm. 
Evening dress optional. Chairman: Lorp 
AIREDALE. Tickets, 3s, 6d. each (ladies or 
gentlemen). Until Thursday (first post), 
September 26, tickets may be had of the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. Simpson, 17, Parkfield 
Mount, Beeston, Leeds. Excursions and cheap 
trains from all parts of Yorkshire, 


‘Home influence. 


VACANT AND WANTED. | 


eee 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners.. No Premium re. 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. = 


Aa ALES ATTENDANT (Male) 
_ would be glad to hear of some one re- 
quiring his services. Strongly recommended 
by last employer. Full references can be had 
from Rev. @. H. Vance, B.D., The Lodge 


Leinster road-west, Dublin. 

V ANTED, a post as NURSE-COM- 
PANION cr COMPANION-HELP, 

where maids are kept. Experie:od.—F., 

1, Berwyn-teriace, Urwick-rcad, Romiley 

nr. Stockport. 


A yeas qualified and experienced, 
desires POST in Preparatory School, or 
Vamily, in or near Dublin.—E. W,, Inquirer 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


i geese requires’ SECRETARIAL 
WORK in or near Manchestir.. ,Short- 
band, typewriting, good précis writer. well 
educated. — H., INQUIRER Office,' 3, ‘Essex- 
street, W.C, ay 


OMPANION to delicate Lady requir- 

ing kind attention end useful a-sistance 
in housekeeping, needlework, or travelling. 
Lady desires RE- ENGAGEMENT. © Good 
references.—E. E., INQUIRER. Office, 3, Easex- 
street, W.C. 


Scbeols, etc, 


—_—>—— 


*VHANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
4) ann Boarpine ScHoor For Girts. 

AircHaaTE, LonpDoN,N. Head Mistress: Mics 
Liuzan Tatpot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 

Next Term September 21. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17. 


+ LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y- BRYN, 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


‘Recognised ” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. : 
Best conditions of health, Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epuinson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.) 
C. J. MonrGomery, M.A. (Oxon). : 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M.,, 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


VERYTHING imaginable in Linen- 
ware direct from the very heart. of 
‘““Linenland,” et almost manufacturers’ prices. 
—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, have regular 
customers all over the Empire. Intercsting 
samples, &c., free. 


“MIHE UNIT Y.”— Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—I1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Eprror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, : 
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A READABLE WEEKLY. 


‘¢¢PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the last journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 


‘‘ British Weekly.’”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. | 


Twopence Weekly. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


“PUBLIC OPINION ” is eminently a readable paper. 
It is a paper which exists to put on record the ideas which men are think- 


in it. 


There is no padding 


ing, and especially the ideas which make for Religious, Intellectual, Political, and 
Social Progress as these are recorded in the world’s books, papers, and magazines, 

It is a paper specially suited for those who exert public influence—for 
“PUBLIC OPINION ” does not reflect one side of life only—it seeks to cover all 


sides of thought and opinion. 


It is the bare truth to say that there is no other paper published in Great 
Britain which every week contains such stimulus to thought, or such a vast 
amount of real information presented lucidly and in a readable type. 

‘“ PUBLIC OPINION ” is published every Friday, and its price is Twopence. 


It has been in existence 47 years. 


«PUBLIC OPINION ” can be obtained from any newsagent or bookstall, or 
will be sent post free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 


10s. 10d, and to any place abroad for 13S, per annum. 


addressed to :— 


Orders should be 


‘PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 


Board and Restdence, 
— 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvastor, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTAELISHMEDMT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade. 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Stoney P. Porrer. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of tke 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. JoNrs. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY RoapD, SOUTUPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements cf existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “ Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


HOS-ON-SHA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 


September and October.—Apply, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield, 


(THMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
i TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 
=| This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
# throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
& Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
= Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and 
# Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge 
= for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
f= and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, 
f Telegraphic Address: “Thackeray,” London. 


ero am 


1 tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
syrtapeeae oe coca LONDON BRIDGE, 
C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DiREctTors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrznoz, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Juper, A.R.I.B.A 
Miss CxcIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law: 
F. H. A, Harpoastrz, RENCE, 
F.8.1. Miss Ormn. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED at 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


_E. NORMAN REED ® CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
THE 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This: Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings 
Trusses, and every description of mechanica 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. : 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly. solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay & Co., 
Ltd.; Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-square, 
London, E.C. 


RICHARD G. TRESIODER, Seoretary. 


COMPENDIUM OCF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. Gee 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


Book BARGAINS. 
Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10/6), 3/6. Harmsworth 


Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 28/- (cost 45/- net). Maclaren’s 
Life of the Master, 25/- net, for 86. Cassell’s Family 
Physician. 4 vols. (30/- net), 12/6. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights. 17 vols., £13 13/-. Julian’s Hymnology, 21/-. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, J.ast Edition, 35 vols., half- 
morocco, in revolving polished oak bookcase, £16 16/-, 
pub. £65. Many other bargains. Everything that's a 
book supplied; no matter when published. State 
wants. Catalogue free. Books bought to any amount. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21, John Bright 
Street, Birmingbam. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from Is. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


a a i i a 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— 8. ad. 
Per PAGE coe ove oon 6 0 0 
Haur-PaGe .. eo SOG 
PER CoLUMN... aaa Hy el ea 8) 
INCH IN COLUMN ... wee Ora eo 


Special. Terms for a Series. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to HK. KENNEDY, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisemenis 
Siete dae a ee 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by EB. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN - 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. : 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWwooD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, Sept«mber 14, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


“*GREETINGS to readers 
from readers on ‘ Ivernia, is a wireless 
message which reached us, via Crookhaven, 
on September 13th. Our appreciation of 

the kindly thought will be understood by 
the senders, although this acknowledgment 
will be late in reaching them. 
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WE are glad to hear that Dr. Collyer is 
to preach in London on Sunday morning 
next, September 22, at Essex Church. 
The service begins at 11. Notting Hill- 
gate, the nearest station, is easily reached 
by Inner Circle, or Central London 
Tube. 


Ir had been hoped that Dr. Collyer 
would preach at Highgate on the evening 
of the same day, but everyone will realise 
that such an undertaking would be too 
great a tax upon his strength, so we feel 
sure there will bea greater muster of London 
Unitarians at Essex Church to welcome the 
venerable minister. 


A Report has been issued by the London 
County Council’s joint Committee on 
Underfed Children, giving the average num- 
ber of meals provided weekly for the school 
children of the metropolis during the 
last seven years. The children thus as- 
sisted numbered nearly 19,000 in 1900-1, 


‘life and operation.’’ 
 ful,’? 
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and nearly 27,000 last year, when meals 
were provided in connection with 263 
schools. 


TuHE religious event of the week and of 
the year is the formal union of the three 
Methodist bodies—the Methodist New 
Connexion, the Bible Christians, and the 
United Methodist Free Churches—under 
the one name, the United Methodist 
Church. The Methodist New Connexion 
and the Bible Christians represent very 
early schisms in the Methodist Church, the 
former dating back to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the latter to the 
expulsion of William O’Brian from the 
Society in 1810. The United Methodist 
Free Churches were formed just fifty years 
ago, being themselves a union of several 
small offshoots from the parent church. 
The two great Methodist bodies which 
remain outside the Union are the Wesleyan 
Methodists and the Primitives. The diver- 
gencies between the parent church and 
the united church are at present too con- 
siderable to give ground for hope of an 
early union, but the Primitive Methodists 
might—had the voices of their ministers 
alone decided it—have been included in the 
Union ; their laity, however, were reluctant 
to surrender their privilege of a two to one 
representation in the councils of the de- 
nomination. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Townsend, in the Metho- 
dist Times, gives a sketch of the manner 
in which the Union has been reached. The 
original proposal for the opening up of 
negotiations between the Methodist New 
Connexion Conference and the United 
Methodist Free Churches, with a view to 
organic union, was made by Dr. William 
Cooke, forty-one years ago. Two years 
later Rev. Samuel Hulme made a similar 
proposal for negotiations between the 
Conference and the Bible Christian Church. 
Both efforts were fruitless—apparently. 
But about twenty years later a Union 
Committee of representatives of the New 
Connexion and the Free Churches actually 
got to work, sat for two years, and drafted 
ascheme. It was not, however, until 1902, 
that the three uniting bodies appointed 
a United Committee. The scheme which 
has now been embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and which has been adopted by the 
first Conference of the United Methodist 
Church, “‘ represents an immense amount 
of patient and scrupulous labour ex- 
tending over five years, during which the 
Committee has carefully touched and 
dealt with every side of denominational 
‘Tt was delight- 
Townsend, 


concludes Dr. 


& to ; order to write nonsense, 


[ONE PENNY. 


observe how the healing influences of time 
operated increasingly to make the work of 
the Union Committee easier as the years 
went past; prejudices exhausted them- 
selves, opposition subsided, difficulties 
were removed, even those who were at first 
impracticable finally resigned the struggle 
and were quiescent.’’ 


Tu resolution consummating the Act 
of Union, whereby the three uniting bodies 
became the United Methodist Church, 
was passed at Wesley’s Chapel, City-road, 
on Tuesday, amidst scenes of extraordinary 
enthusiasm and unanimity. It was most 
fitting that this historic event should take 
place on the Wesleyan family hearthstone. 
The Rev. E. Boaden was elected first 
President of the United Conference, and 
the Rev. G. Packer first Secretary, 612 
votes being recorded for the former and 
604 for the latter, not a single vote being 
cast, in either cass, for any other. The 
same unanimity prevailed when the reso- 
lution making valid the union was put to 
the great assembly, whilst the Foundation 
Deed Poll was passed with only a single 
dissentient; and that was a great and 
impressive moment when the President 
declared that the thrce uniting denomina- 
tions would be known by their distinctive 
names no more, but by the common title 
of the United Methodist Church. The 
Thanksgiving Fund of 160,000 guineas 
was started the same day, £22,000 towards 
the total being subscribed with alacrity. 


Dr. Horron’s protest last Sunday 
against the Limerick craze was timely and 
merited. Very justly he drove the blame 
home to the right quarter—unscrupulous 
and money-getting journals, which put 
sensation before truth, gain before good. 
Contrasting the journalism which is with 
that which was, he showed how in many 
respects the old-time journalism was better. 
They of the past at least recognised the duty 
of furnishing their readers with facts. They 
had recourse to argument, and they made 
their appeal to human nature’s nobler 
side. These considerations scarcely seem 
to count with some modern newspapers. 
Dr. Horton spoke with deep gratitude of 
that section of the press which had refrained 
from stooping to such base methods of gain. 
Referring to the demoralising effects of 
these lotteries, he said: ‘‘ Milton received 
£5 for ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Here we have 
ten persons each receiving fifty-one times as 
much, and half a million people having 
their ‘minds diverted from useful work in 
It is a dream of 
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on insanity.’’ 

A Fanian Summer School has been held 
in Merionethshire, near Llanbedr, the lec- 
turers including Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Mr. Sidney Webb. It has been the occa- 
sion of much’ brilliant conversation, free 
discussion, and good fellowship; and 
was admirably calculated to bring about 
a better understanding .among people 
who are all thinking for themselves about 
the greater social problems, and who, 
therefore, rarely find themselves in com- 
plete agreement. A co- operative holiday 
in the most beautiful part of Wales, to 
which a certain piquancy is given 
‘by economic lecturing and discussion, may 
be much more effective for fellowship than 
many London conferences. 


CoNGREGATIONAL ministers of the liberal 
school, emboldened by their leaders, have 
been giving freer utterance to their 
opinions, with the inevitable consequence 
that some have been compelled to resign 
their charges, and other have found them- 
selves in’ tight corners. Certain young 
ministers have suffered acutely, and, to 
relieve them a Fund for the Defence of the 
Liberty of Prophesying has been opened. 
In a suggestive letter to the Christian 
Commonwealth, the Rev. E. W. Lewis, of 
Clapham, makes a magnanimous appeal to 
his brethren and the laity to rally to the 
support of the fund. He says: ‘‘I for 
one want to subscribe to it an adequate 
sum every year of all the years that I have 
anything to subscribe, so long as it is 
needed.’’ Such a challenge is the best of 
all indications that the liberal movement 
amongst Congregationalists is on right lines 
—lines which recognise that the open mind 
is a poor thing apart from the open hand. 


But Mr. Lewis goes further. He wants 
to see the fund put on a sound and business- 
like footing. Still more, he wants it to 
embrace a much broader and bolder scheme. 
He says: ‘‘ At the present moment our 
movement, so far as its propaganda goes, is 
a question of sermons, books, magazine 
articles, public meetings, and demonstra- 
tions, with a newspaper or two; this is not 
enough for permanence ; we have got to 
crystallise into something that has shape 
and point in it. We want an order of 
men . something like the Preach- 
ing Friars . . . they had better be 
young men; they. must consecrate them- 
selves to poverty and celibacy; to both 
these because in their work they must be 
absolutely free; they must have nothing 
to gain, and nothing, save themselves, to 
Jose. No city can be taken by the blast 
of trumpets, and in this matter of ours 
there’s a battle to fight, and it can only be 
fought as it must be fought by men who are 
not encumbered either by stipend or by 
family ties.’’? Mr. Lewis is confident that 
the world is ready for a reaction in the 
direction of romance. 


Tue Committee of the Friends’ Russian 
Famine Fund, 1907, has reported that 
£20,000 passed through its hands, in- 
cluding £1,100 subscribed by readers of 
Punch in response to its appeal for the 
Russian children. ‘The committee believes 
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Bedlam, and argues a country bordering} that all monies remitted to Russia have 


been a and wisely administered. 


Wirn the strike in Belfast still un- 
settled and all its sinister incidents fresh 
in our minds, we cannot but regard with 
the gravest anxiety the present crisis in 
the relations between the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants and. the 
railway companies. The dispute has 
arisen out of the refusal of the latter to 
recognise the former. It is surely now 
too late in the history of the labour move- 
ment for this country to be plunged into 
all the troubles of an industrial war at the 
beginning of the winter season, because 
certain employers refuse to acknowledge 
the legitimate office of the Trade Union. 
Mr. R. Bell, M.P., speaking in the St. 
James’s Theatre, Manchester, on Sunday 
night, described the history of the present 
dispute, which began in January, 1906, 
with the refusal of the employers to permit 
deputations to them to be accompanied by 
the trade union officials. The refusal was 
repeated three months later, There fol- 
lowed mass meetings throughout the coun- 
try, and a conference of delegates last 
November, which decided to postpone 
decisive action, in the hope of accommoda- 
tion. Further advances were again met by 
the companies with refusal to negotiate. 
Finally, towards the end of August, 
Mr. Bell asked for a conference between the 
executive committee of the Amalgamated 
Society, representing 100,000 workers, and 
representatives of the railway companies, 
in order that they might come to an under- 
standing as to what is involved in the 
recognition of the Society. He repudiated 
all desire to interfere with the management 
of the companies or with the discipline 
of the men. The executive had also de- 
cided to take the opinion of the members 
of the Society, as to whether they wished 
to withdraw their service from the com- 
panies at a given time in protest against 
their attitude. The original demands of 
the men, as given in the Daily News, 
were for a standard eight hours day for 
skilled and ten hours day for unskilled 
workers, with extra pay for overtime and 
Sunday labour. But the dispute is still the 
old quarrel over the recognition of the 
right of combination. It is a matter 
upon which sooner or later an agree- 
ment must be arrived at, and the sooner 
it is settled the better for the common- 
wealth. 

Exursitions of ‘‘ sweated ’’ industries 
have attracted considerable attention in 
London and the provinces, and have 
quickened the efforts of those who seek a 
remedy. Another exhibition of the kind has 
been arranged to be held from September 21 
to October 7, at the Bishopsgate Institute, 
Bishopsgate-street Without, this time with 
the very desirable addition of demonstra- 
tions of spinning, weaving, cabinet making, 
printing, book-binding, metal work, em- 
broidery, &c., under satisfactory conditions, 
and some of the best work done in the 
country will be on view. It will thus be 
a combined exhibition of sweated work 
and of the arts and crafts as they should 
be. It is always more helpful to show 
how to do a thing well than merely to 
show how not to doit, | 
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JOHN RUSKIN’S ECONOMIC AND fae 


SOCIAL TEACHING. 
JI.—Pourricat Economy. 


It is difficult to discover how far Ruskin 


made serious efforts to understand and 


appreciate the political economists of his — 


day. Mr. Collingwood says, with refer- 
ence to-his lectures on the ‘‘ Political 
Economy of Art,’’ delivered in 1857 (now 
entitled ‘‘A Joy for Ever’ *): ** He had been 
studying political economy closely for 
some time back.’’ But the only direct 
evidence he gives for this statement is a 
letter written to Carlyle in 1855, in which 
Ruskin speaks of ‘‘ reading up > this and 
many other subjects for his ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,’’ and adds : ‘‘ My studies of politi- 
cal economy have induced me to think 
that nobody knows anything about that ; 
and I am at present engaged in an investi- 


gation, on independent. principles, of the — 


nature of money, rent and taxes, in an 
abstract form, which sometimes keeps me 
awake all night. My studies of German 
metaphysics have also induced me to 
think that the Germans don’t know any- 
thing about them.’’ Make what allow- 
ance you will for hyperbole, this is a signifi- 
cant passage. But it hardly prepares us 
for the following words in the preface to 
those very lectures of 1857: ‘‘I have 
never read any author on political economy 
except Adam Smith, twenty years ago. 
Whenever I have taken up any modern 
book upon this subject I have usually found 
it encumbered with inquiries into accidental 
or minor commercial results ’’ and so on. 
The first of these statements seems an 
extraordinary confession for a man who, 
two years previously, had pronounced the 


private opinion that ‘‘ nobody knows any-. 


thing about ’’ political economy, and about 
two years hence was to make bitter attacks 
upon economists. But it is not consistent 
with the second, for Ruskin implies that 
in ‘‘ taking up”’ 
economy he had also read at least sufficient 
to justify an unfavourable estimate.* 
Indeed, I am afraid we get no clear 
light from such passages. Probably they 
are little more than first utterances of that 
dislike which blazed out into anger and 
contempt in later books, and no amount 
of reading would have much altered the 
course of his thought. For it was chiefly a 
matter of temperament and cast of mind. 
Even Mr. Hobson admits that Ruskin was 
“never fair to scientific men or to their 
methods ’’ (ch. x. § 14). 

The best way to explain Ruskin’s quarrel 
with the ordinary political economy is to 
describe his own. This shall be done as 
far as possible in his own words. In 
‘‘Unto this Last’’ we read: ‘‘ The real 
science of political economy, which has 
yet to be distinguished from the bastard 


‘science, as medicine from witchcraft, and 


astronomy from astrology, is that which 
teaches nations to desire and labour for 
the things that lead to life; and which 
teaches them to scorn and destroy the things 


*Strange to say, this estimate is not con- 
sistent with the allusions to political econo- 
mists in the lectures, There is no criticism of 
them there; on the contrary, he twice speaks 
of them as maintainers of one central point of 
his own teaching, namely, the responsibility 
of consumers, especially the rich, ~in deter- 
mining the kind of work to be done by pro- 


ducers ($$ 48, 143). 
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that lead to destruction.’’ And again, its 
object is the distribution ‘‘ not of every- 
thing to every man, but of the right thing 
to the right man”? (pp. (119, 123). In 
“* Munera “Pulveris,’ > the most systematic 
of his economic writings, Ruskin says : 
** The object of political economy is the 
continuance not onl} y of life, but of healthy 
and happy life’?; it is ‘‘ the multiph- 
cation of human life at the highest stan- 
dard’’ (§§ 5, 7). ‘‘ The essential work 
of the political economist is to deter- 
mine what are in reality useful or life- 
giving things, and by what degrees and 
kinds of labour they are attainable and 
distributable’ (§ 11). And as examples 
of the wide application he would give to 
these principles, we may take the following 
passages: ‘‘ We have to consider: the 
economical and educational value, posi- 
tive and negative, of literature; the 
means of producing and educating good 
authors, and the means and advisability 
of rendering good books generally acces- 
sible and directing the reader’s choice to 
them.’” ‘‘ The value of works of art is of 
the same nature as that of books; but the 
laws of their production and possible modes 
of distribution are very different, and 
require separate examination ’’ (SS 19, 
20). Does Mr. Hobson go beyond the 
mark when he says: ‘‘ His full, final con- 
ception of political economy, as a science of 
human welfare, includes within its scope 
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not merely the processes by which men gain | 


a livelihood, but all human efforts and 
satisfactions’’ (ch. ni. § 11)? Logically, 
the words I have placed in italics are justi- 
fied by Ruskin’s language, and, in any case, 
they indicate well enough the idea behind 
his contention that the ordinary political 
economy was petty and base. 

~ Now, what would be the consequences of 
thus enlarging the scope of political 
economy ? Clearly, this single subject 
would swallow up every other. It would 
appropriate to itself every branch of human 
knowledge and every department of instruc- 
tion and action. It would make itself 
responsible for the spiritual bread of life 
as well as for the material. It would pre- 
scribe the beliefs and organisation of 
churches as well as the true principles of 
diet, agriculture, manufacture, commerce, 
and government. It is not surprising that 
Ruskin never got on with that ‘‘ exhaus- 
tive treatise ’’ on political economy which, 
he tells us, he at one time resolved ‘to make 
‘the central work of his hfe.’’ To ex- 
haust his political economy would have 
meant to gather up the conclusions of 
every science and of all branches of philo- 
sophy. His most obstinate hindrance was 
not ill-health or pre-occupation, but a 
vague consciousness of the infinite magni- 
tude of his half-conceived plan. Unfor- 
tunately, this plan confused rather than 
clarified what he did write upon the sub- 
ject. Probably no man of his time wrote 
more that was ostensibly devoted to politi- 
eal economy ; but he constantly tantalised 
his readers by rambling. In ‘‘ Time and 
Tide ’’ and *‘ Fors,’’ especially, he displayed 
a strong reluctance to come to grips with 
real economic problems, and among the 
most genuine utterances of personal fecling 
were those in which he speaks of even his 
St. George’s scheme as if it were a Franken- 
stein: ‘‘I would give anything to be quit 
of the whole business ’’ (‘‘ Fors,’’ Letter 61). 


But a more serious, though less pathetic, 
consequence of Ruskin’s idea of political 
economy was this, that it caused him to 
insist .upon misleading definitions of the 
principal terms of the science, such as 
** wealth ’’ and ‘* value.”’ 

Take, for example, the famous definition 
of wealth in ‘‘ Unto this Last’’: ‘‘ There 
is no wealth but life. Life, including all its 
powers of love, of joy, and of admiration.’’ 
What is the fault of this? The fault lies 
in its exclusiveness. There is, of course, a 
great truth in it, namely, the vanity of 
wealth, which does not promote life. But 
who denies this? Which of the economists 
whom Ruskin denounced denied it? It is 
the most familiar theme of moralists, and 
Adam Smith and J. S. Mill were both 
earnest moralists. In the succeeding sen- 
tences Ruskin clothes it with the eloquence 
of an inspired preacher, and these sentences 
are noble. But when he defines wealth 
exclusively as life, and admits no other 
meaning to the word, he flies in the face of 
usage and fact, and makes all scientific 
study .of wealth impossible. He would 
not have done so but for his impetuous con- 
troversy with those who, for certain limited 
purposes, accepted a limited dejinition. 
He could not keep to his own definition, 
for he constantly, throughout his writings, 
uses the word wealth in its ordinary mean- 
ing. 

That Ruskin was, for scientific purposes, 
on a false track, becomes still more evident 
when we consider his use of the word 
‘* value.’? But first let us notice that he 
himself regarded this as the keyword of the 
questions at issue between himself and the 
economists. The charge which he repcat- 
edly brings is of the most extraordinary 
nature. Thus in the preface to ‘‘ Munera 
Pulveris” he writes: ‘* The modern political 
economists have been, without exception, 
incapable of apprehending the nature of 
intrinsic value at all.’’ Again, in ‘* Fors,’ 
we read: ‘* You will find that the essence 
of the mis-teaching of your day, concerning 
wealth of any kind, is in this denial of 
intrinsic value. What anything is worth, 
or not worth, it cannot tell you: all that it 
can tell is the exchange value’’ (Letter 
12). ‘* My friends, the follies of modern 
Liberalism, many and great thongh they 
be, are practically summed in this denial 
or neglect of the quality and intrinsic 
value of things’? (Letter 14). Now, 
what can be the meaning of all this? Of 
course, Ruskin saw many people about 
him who did not value things at their 
proper worth. In particular, he was 
moved by the lack of due appreciation of 
works of art and of the beauties of nature. 
And he would observe also that, even 
when people failed to appreciate things 
for their intrinsic qualities, they would be 
quick enough to note their money value 
in the market. It was natural that his 
sensitive and ardent mind should grieve or 
be indignant at this, and that he should be 
stirred to bring men to a keener realisation 
of the glory of the world and the nobleness 
of the best human achievement. In so far 
as he devoted his splendid powers to this 
end we owe him the profoundest gratitude. 
But why these sweeping accusations against 
the economists 2 Were they the most dull- 
headed and sordid of men? And were 
they responsible for the defects of others ? 
Was every rustic for whom a primrose by 


the river’s brim was a yellow primrose and 
nothing more, a product of their teaching ? 
Did they mould the mind of every Miss 
Kilmansegg ? It was quite untrue that all 
the economists failed to apprehend intrinsic 
value. Notoneofthemdidso. They only 
said, We cannot measure it, and therefore 
we cannot formulate any general laws 
concerning it. With reference to intrinsic 
value or ‘‘ value in use ’’ they would have 
accepted Ruskin’s statement that ‘‘ the 
sum of wealth held by the nation, instead 
of being constant or calculable, varies 
hourly, nay, momentarily, with the number 
and character of its holders’’ (‘‘ Munera 
Pulveris,’’ § 39). But they would have 
added: ‘‘ The exchange value of wealth 
is not so inconstant, and even when incon- 
stant it is measurable. Let us investigate 
the causes upon which this kind of value 
depends.’’? This is the principle which 
prescribed the limits to their political 
economy—limits by which Ruskin refused 
to be bound. 

Yet he. had to face the necessity of mea- 
suring the value of things in some way. 
For we have centinually to decide how 
much of one commodity is to be exchanged 
for a given quantity of another. How did 
Ruskin propose to solve this problem ? 
Absolute equity in this matter, says he in 
‘*Unto this Last’’ (p. 82), “can only 


-| consist in giving time for time, strength for 


strength, and skill for skill.’’ Mr. Hobson 
speaks of this principle as of ‘‘ doubtful 
validity.’’ But he might use stronger 
terms. It is easy to measure time against 
time ; but equal times of different kinds 
of labour, balanced against one another, 
would not produce equity. Then how 
redress the balance by measurement of 
strength and skill? It is impossible. 

We see, then, that Ruskin’s attempt to 
improve the fundamental definitions of 
political economy are failures, and that he 
seriously misunderstood the economists 
whom he so bitterly criticises. Naturally, 
he falls into great errors in many other parts 
of economic science. But I desire to close 
this article in another tone than that of 
criticism, for Ruskin’s very faults were at 
Ieast partly due to his great qualities— 
his large ideas, his earnest sympathy, and 
his passionate enthusiasm. ‘* Life’’ was 
his favourite word and idea ; he wanted a 
philosophy of life, complete in its frame- 
work and full in its detail; and if he went, 
here and there, far wide of the mark, 
it was because he did not (as he warns us 
against doing) ‘‘ prefer the perfectness of 
the lowe er nature to the imperfection of the 
higher.’ Therefore, Iet us ‘‘ not set the 
meaner thing, in its narrow accomplish- 
ment, above the nobler thing in its mighty 
progress ; nor esteem smooth minuteness 
above shattered majesty.”’ 

Henry Raw ines. 


WE are informed that Professor James 
Ward, of Cambridge, and Professor Henry 
Jones, of Glasgow, have joined the 
editorial board of the Hibbert Journal. 
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SEPTEMBER 21, 1907, 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Prruaps it would be rash to expect any- 
thing of first-rate importance in the 
autumn announcements. Great books 
usually come unheralded into the world. 
There are, however, a number of new claim- 
ants upon the hospitality of the library, 
and some of them will certainly deserve 
an ungrudging welcome. In the present 
issue we may confine ourselves to the books 
which deal directly with religion, or in the 
general scope of their interest touch the 
humanities on the religious side. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce two fur- 
ther volumes from the papers of Lord 
Acton, ‘‘ The History of Freedom and 
Other Essays,’’ and ‘‘ Historical Essays 
and Studies.’’ The title and table of con- 
tents of the first volume arouse keen expec- 
tation. It will give us all that we can 
ever expect to have of his projected magnum 
opus on Liberty. The second volume 
consists, apparently, of occasional writings 
rescued from the reviews. 

Mee cae * 

The same publishers announce another 
volume of more than ordinary interest in 
the ‘‘ Letters of Martin Luther,’’ trans- 
lated by Margaret Anderson Currie. These 
letters are of considerable importance, and 
in this—the first English version—they 
have been arranged so as to form an auto- 
biography. Melancthon, Erasmus, and 
Albrecht Diirer were among his corre- 
spondents. 

de sick ay a 

Dr. Illingworth will publish, also with 
Messrs. Macmillan, a volume on the ‘‘ Doc- 
trine of the Trinity.’’ ‘‘ There are signs,”’ 
he says in the preface, ‘‘ that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is again likely to become the 
battleground that it has so often been 
before in Christian history—the battle- 
ground on which the contention for the 
faith will have, for the time, to be carried 
on.’ If we are to tread the well-worn 
ground again we cannot do it with a better 
guide than Dr. Illingworth. He is our 
ablest contemporary writer on the side of 
orthodox apologetic. The keen thought 
and spiritual insight of his books on Per- 
sonality, Divine Immanence, and the 
Christian Character have made all Chris- 
tians his debtors. 

* * % 

We are glad to welcome the promise of 
another book, to be called ‘‘ Christus 
Futurus,’’ by the anonymous author of 
‘* Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’’ He describes 
it as ‘‘ only a series of successive efforts to 
think what the Gospel of Jesus really is. 
Each line of thought is unfinished, and there 
is much in what is said that, in a mature 
work, would be more carefully guarded from 
misconstruction. These fragments are only 
published in the hope that those who have 
greater opportunity may find in them 
something to refine and complete.’’ Evi- 
dently this original writer wishes still to 
preserve his strict incognito. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate have a 
number of theological books in hand, 
original and translated. Mr. Campbell’s 
New Theology sermons, which is an- 
nounced to be ready on September 17, will 
appeal to a wide popular audience, though 
there are many signs that public excitement 
over the new heresy has rather spent its 
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force. Two interesting volumes will be 
added to the Crown Theological Library. 
‘* The Sayings of Jesus,’’ a translation of 
Harnack’s ‘‘ Die Spriiche und Reden 
Jesu’? will be a companion volume to 
‘‘Luke the Physician.’’ ‘‘ The Apolo- 
getic of the New Testament,’’ by the Rey. 
KE. F. Scott, who published a book on the 
Fourth Gospel lately, is an attempt to set 
forth the different apologetic motives 
underlying the various writings of the New 
Testament. 
ee 3 x 

A volume of special interest to many 
readers of THE INQUIRER will be a selection 
of addresses and lectures by the late Her- 
They are described as “‘ the 
outcome of a large and hberal culture and 
of free and profound thought, the fruitage 
of a mind richly stored with knowledge, but 
never burdened or obgessed with it. They 
offer some of the finer results of long and 
careful brooding over the problems of 
religion, and philosophy, and social life.’ 


The brilliant Oxford scholar Kirsopp 
Lake, now Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis at Leiden, has a volume ready 
which Messrs. Williams & Norgate will 
publish this month, entitled, ‘‘ The His- 
torical Evidence for the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.’? It is explained that the 
book is an investigation into history, and 
is concerned not with the spiritual evi- 
dence of religious experience, but with the 
testimony of early Christian literature. 


The indefatigable maker of dictionaries, 
Dr. James Hastings, announces a new 
‘* Dictionary of the Bible,’’? complete in 
one volume. For the busy man, who wants 
a book for easy reference, this will be a great 
boon, especially as it will be in no wise a 
compression of the five-volume dictionary. 
All the articles will be signed, and they have 
been written specially. In view of the very 
inferior quality of the smaller books of 
reference on the market this is a very 
welcome announcement. Messrs. T. & 'T. 
Clark will be the publishers. In form it 
will be a large volume of about 900 pages, 
and the price will be 20s. net. 

WeekieD, 


CHILDREN’S FLOWER FUND. 


Many of our readers will be glad, we 
feel sure, to see the following report of the 
** Flower Fund ’’ for the years 1905 and 
1906 :-— 

The number of schools or departments 
of schools supplied with flowers during 
the year 1905 was 70, and the number of 
boxes sent was 506; during 1906 the 
corresponding figures were 76 and 695, 
showing an inerease of 6 schools and 139 
boxes. It is satisfactory to note that the 
falling off in numbers, which was men- 
tioned in the last report, is thus shown 
to have been only temporary, and that 
the improvement is more than main- 
tained. during the current year. 

The following extracts from lettors 


Lreceived from head teachers of London 


Elementary Schools. will give a better 
idea than any words of ours of the work 
which the Fund is doing, and of the 
pleasure given by the flowers to the London 
school children, 


‘*T am hoping earnestly that you will 
be able to add this school to the list of 
schools already on your bounty for flowers. 
It is a ‘special difficulty’ school. The 
children are wretchedly poor and dirty, 
and are always really grateful for a few 
flowers. I should be very thankful if you 
could let me have some, it is so difficult 
to get flowers for 500, and I am sure that 
flowers have a most humanising influence 
upon little children.’’ 

‘‘Tf there is a possibility of adding 
another school to your list, may I ask that 
ours may be the one? We are situated 
in ——, and I expect that name alone 
tells you something of the neighbourhood. 
The children are very fond of flowers, and 
frequently turn out the paper boxes in the 
playground, searching for faded flowers 
that may have been put in. We shall 
be very grateful if you are able to send us 
some occasionally.”’ 

“*T was delighted to have your post 
card with the promise of flowers from 
Miss And now our rooms are 
looking so beautiful, for a box of lovely 
flowers came yesterday. The children 
are charmed with the violets, primroses, 
king cups, anemones, and wild cherry. 
We are able to have two vases in each of 
the six class rooms. It is indeed kind 
of the little girl to undertake the work.’’ 

‘< Tf is a great boon to our girls and boys 
to have these flowers, and I am sure the 
children will be better observers of nature 
on their next visit to the country.’’ 

‘*T feel I must write to tell you how 
much we value the work of the Children’s 
Flower Fund in this infant’s school. I 
really don’t know how we should get on 
without it! The kind friends at 
send us such generous supplies that our 
work is rendered delightfully interesting. 
This week we have hawthorn, buttercups, 
king cups and bluebells. Yesterday after- 
noon 60 boys of seven years of age had a 
nice piece of may and a small blackboard 
each, and they drew so earnestly and care- 
fully each from his own specimen that I 
said to myself in involuntary gratitude, 
‘What should we do now without these 
lovely illustrations ?° ”’ 

The statement of accounts shows a 
credit balance of £4 ls. 10d. In spite of 
this satisfactory state of things, we appeal 
to our friends for increased financial help 
for the future. Since the date to which 
this report refers the work has increased 
rapidly. Many country schools have joined 
us as flower-senders, and we have been 
able to add 26 new London schools to our 
list. Butthe additional postage expenses will 
be somewhat heavy, and we ask all who 
are interested in the work of the Fund 
to do their best to help us to obtain fresh 
subscriptions. 

We wish to thank not only those sub- 
scibers whose names appear on the list, 
but also all those who have collected and 
sent off the boxes of flowers and who have, 
in many instances, defrayed all the postage 
expenses. 

Miss M. 8S. Beard, 20, Christchurch- 
road, Hampstead, London, N.W., will 
be glad to receive subscriptions, and also 
the names of any who are willing to under- 
take to send flowers. She will also be 
pleased to supply information as to the 
best method of packing the flowers, the 
times for sending, &c. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
pe 
THE ST. BERNARD DOG. 

Wuen I was little there was a picture 
over our nursery mantelpiece of a poor man 
lost in the snow on the mountains. 

You could see his pale face, with closed 
eyes, and a bit of his body only; all the 
rest was buried in deep white snow. 

He was nearly dead, but was just being 
found by some great St. Bernard dogs, 
which had, perhaps, been looking for him 
all night. One dog had a little flask of 
brandy tied to his collar, and he was softly 
licking the man’s hand with his warm 
tongue. The other dog had a cloak 
strapped round him, and he was lifting 
up his head and barking to eall his master 
to the spot. You can imagine how his 
great deep bark would echo over the 
silent mountains, and how gladly his 
master would hurry to the spot as fast 
as the snow would let him. For he would 
know that his dogs had found the man 
who was lost in the snow, and were calling 
to him to come and help. 

It is wonderful how God has put into 
the hearts of these great noble dogs the 
power to find and the wish to save those 
who are lost on the snow mountains. 

If we were sinking lower and lower in 
the snow, all alone in the darkness, and 
frozen with cold, how thankful we should 
feel if one of these great warm friendly 
creatures bounded up to us, and licked 
our cold hands with his warm tongue, and 
called for help for us with his strong loud 
voice. We should know then that we 
were saved ! 

Where I am staying now, high up among 
the snow mountains in Switzerland, there 
is a grand St. Bernard dog named Prince. 
Sometimes, when we are having dinner, 
he comes and stands just outside the open 
door, and we go to him and give him the 
scraps off our meat plates. But he is so 
big he could easily eat a whole leg of 
mutton, I think! 

Iknow of one St. Bernard dog who felt 
hungry when he was out walking in 
Southampton with his mistress, so he 
just took a leg of mutton from a butcher’s 
shop and ate it up! 

His mistress had to pay for the leg of 

mutton, and she was not pleased. 
_ There are St. Bernard puppies for sale 
here. There is one big kennel with an 
open enciosure in front with two big 
St. Bernard dogs in it and ever so many 
puppies. Some of them have fluffy coats 
and some of them have straight coats ; 
and the fluffy ones are thought the best, 
and cost the most money. One of these 
costs ten pounds. 

They are such dear little things, and 
they press up against the palings of their 
prison and seem to beg people to buy them 
and take them away. When you go 
‘without letting them out, they ery and 
wail after you, and you wish you could 
buy them all. Many people do buy them 
‘and take them away to their homes. 

They travel in little wooden boxes 
shaped like houses; there is a hinge on 
the top, so that half the roof will open 
to put the puppy in and take him out 
again at the end of his journey. They are 
“quite nice little travelling boxes, with the 
boards of the roof put wide apart to let 
‘air in for the doggie to breathe. 


One day I saw four puppies all close 
together in a very little cage looking— 
oh! so sad, poor little things—and outside 
stood three of these little wooden travelling 
houses, and a man was making a fourth, 
I felt so sorry for the little doggies shut 
up in the cage. But next time I came by, 
the cage was empty, and the wooden houses 
gone, and I was told that all the little 
doggies had found people to buy them 
and take them to their homes. 

VIoLeT SOLLy. 


WILLIAM STRODE. 

Lovers of seventeenth century poetry 
will welcome to their libraries the volume 
of the works of William Strode, issued by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell. It is, we think, too 
much to say, with its editor and publisher, 
that the book will assure for the author 
‘* a permanent place beside Herrick, Carew, 
Randolph and Waller’’; but this may 
be said—that its best pieces are distinct 
contributions to the literature of the 
period, and, as such, are not likely to be 
further neglected. Its seeming complete- 
ness vitiates, for it includes pieces which 
are quite trivial in most respects, with 
little compensatory merit in any particu- 
lar of imaginativeness, expression, or 
technical skill; we have found them, in 
spite of their brevity, tedious, and cannot 
accept the suggestion that repeated reading 
enhances their interest. This said, lest 
any penurious verse should prejudice the 
reader against the general worth of Strode’s 
exercises—a very large part of them are 
merely occasional pieces—we can recom- 
mend the poems as a whole as a valuable 
addition to the poetry of a period which 
has been strangely neglected, even by 
those who find in it some of their favourite 
reading. Hundreds of persons who affect 
a penchant for Herbert and Vaughan, for 
Herrick, and perhaps for Crashaw, unac- 
countably overlook at least half a dozen 
other writers who at their best have as 
good as these to give. The fact gives grace 
to the few, like Mr. Dobell, who are com- 
pelled to exaggerate the virtues of what 
they present in order to secure reasonable 
attention. The discovery—it was abso- 
lute—of Traherne was a fine feather for 
the cap of Mr. Dobell; that of Strode is 
another feather, but less fine, because it is 
partial and less important; and we trust 
he will accept this congratulation and criti- 
cism, and not exaggerate to himself the 
literary value of his last ‘‘ find.’’ 

Of William Strode it is sufficient here to 
say that he was born probably late in the 
year 1600 ; was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, from 1617; took his degree in 
1621; proceeded to holy orders in 1624 ; 
and in 1629 was chosen Public Orator of 
his University. He was regarded as ‘‘a 
pithy and sententious Preacher, an ex- 
quisite Orator, and eminent Poet,’’ and 
would seem fully to have justified before 
his contemporaries at Oxford all those 
descriptions. 

Most of the poems in this volume under 
our review have been printed before ; but 
more significant, on the whole, are those 
which Mr. Dobell, from his exceptional 
store of original MSS., has herein printed 
for the first time. They comprise lyrics, 
elegies, epistles, and miscellaneous exer- 
cises of a religious and humorous nature, 
to say nothing of pieces of a more descrip- 


tive character. Best are the lyrics, al- 
though it is true that some of Strdde’s 
finest and most highly wrought work is in 
the elegiac manner, and probably most 
readers will account the second poem, on 
the death of Mistress Mary Prideaux, as 
unmistakably the most complete, for deli- 
cacy and intensity, of his achievements :— 
‘*Sleepe pretty one: oh sleepe while I 

Sing thee my latest Lullaby : 

And may my song be but as shee, 

Nere was sweeter Harmonie : 

Thou wert all musicke . . 


For thou wert all obedience, and hadst 

witt 

To doe Heaven’s will and not dispute 

with it.’’ 

Such lines catch up the best rhythm of 
the time, and it is worth while reading far 
to come upon them. They are more 
than characteristic, but they suggest both 
Strode’s fine elegiac style and his power 
over the lyric structure when he cares to 
affect it. The latter is definitely shown in 
the first poem of the book, which opens :— 
** When Orpheus sweetly did complayne 

Upon his lute with heavy strayne 

How his Eurydice was slayne, 

The trees to heare 
Obtayn’d an eare, 

And after left it off againe.”’ 

Here and there are lines which reflect 
the manner of Herrick :— 

‘* Tle tell you how the Rose did first grow 
redde, 

And whence the Lilly whitenesse bor- 

rowed : 

You blusht, and then the Rose with 

redde was dight : 

The Lillies kissde your hands, and so 

came white.’’ 

Now, this snatch is as good as anything 
of the kind in Herrick ; but there is too little 
of the same quality to set Strode beside 
him. Did we appraise poets according to 
the excellency of their exceptional spurts, 
many a minor would run a dead heat with 
the greatest. It may not be: and Strode 
must remain lagging a good distance 
behind his contemporary. 

We take the liberty of making a com- 
plete transcript of one of the shortest 
pieces, ‘‘ On Jealousy ’’; it will serve to 
indicate much of the manner of the poet’s 
moralisings :— 

‘* There is a thing that nothing is, 

A foolish wanton, sober wise ; 

Tt hath no “wings, no eyes, no eares, 

And yet it flies, it sees, it heares ; 

It lives by losse, it feeds on smart, 

It joyes in woe, it liveth not ; 

Yet evermore this hungry elfe 

Doth feed on nothing but itselfe.”’ 

The demerit of the piece as verse is 
obvious—it has not a single decent rhyme, 
its lines are weak; its merit, like that of 
many short poems of the metaphysical 
(falsely so called) school, lies, quite apart 
from structural considerations, in its 
directness. 

Had we no other evidence of the wit of 
Strode, we should infer it from our con- 
sideration of the pieces which Mr. Dobell 
has classed as ‘‘ Humourous Poems.’’ 
We have been specially struck by one, 
quite exceptional to the time, a song in the 
Devonshire dialect. It should find a place 
in any future anthology of dialect poetry. 

In the longer poems are many exquisite 
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Collyer said if ever a man deserved a title 
his lordship did, and when he returned to 


passages. We make a brief abstract, to 

represent what is a fair average :— 

‘* Tooke how the russet morne exceeds 
the night, 

How sleekest jett yields to the dimondg 

light, 
_ So farr the glory of the gray-bright eye 

Out-vyes the black in lovely majesty. 

A morning mantl’d with a fleece of gray 

Laughs from her brow and shewes a 

spotlesse day. 

Mr. Dobell has included in this collection 
a number of ‘‘ doubtful pieces.’? We 
consider them exceedingly doubtful. For 
his claim that the poem on ‘‘ Melancholly,’’ 
usually attributed to Fletcher, belongs to 
Strode, he makes out a fair case, but we 
cannot accept it as conclusive, and tradition 
is yet-a dog that will die hard. 

There are few things in the present 
yolume more pleasant than the translation 
of Strada’s ‘** Nightingale.’’ Mr. Dobell 
has done well in giving us the original in 
an appendix, and readers will find no 
little delight in comparing Strode’s more 
literal version with those of Ford and 
Crashaw. It, is a beautiful example 
of facile transliteration, and we would 
dispense with much to retain this alone. 

The play, ‘‘ The Floating Island,”’ 
written for the entertainment and gratula- 
tion of Charles I. during his visit to Oxford 
in 1636, is, quite apart from the conditions 
it served and its political references, a 
distinctly able production. Truly, it be- 
comes somewhat tenuous and inconse- 
quential; but the first half of it appeals to 
us as being unmistakably effective, if not 
brilliant, in its characterisations. It. is 
almost of the nature of a polished morality 
play. The verse, with no pretension to 
the powerful swing of the Elizabethan line, 
is adequate, and the dialogue is clean—it 
is dialogue, and not the dichotomy of pas- 
sages. What better address does one want 
than this, in which Malevolo speaks ? :— 

“« Free Passions, 
(So ye must be) we know your grievances. 
Brother Melancholy, discreet you are, 
But not expressive ; unprefer’d you are 
Because precise ; but say, would you with 

State 
Infold your armes ; 

content ; 

Live careful over bags, retire your selfe 
To solemn griefe in Temples of delight, 
Sigh in a Sister’s bosom, and complain 
Of Persecution at a plenteous Feast.’’ 
It may be urged against this play that 
it would not satisfactorily lend itself to 

acting ; but such an objection is really an 
iidicha of our modern taste, and is no 
criticism of the intrinsic dramatic qualities 
of the piece. If personifications do not 
appeal to us as directly as persons, if we 
cannot grasp virtue without a hero, and 
villainy without a concrete villain, it is 
largely becatse our dramatic sense has 
been blunted by over-indulgence in present- 
day melodrama. But it is the paradox of 
some of the best plays that they are not 
readily adapted to stage purposes. The 
older dramas are neglected for two plain 
reasons: they are dramas, and not comic 
operas ; 
which is dramatically out of joint. 
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THE INQUIRER. 
LEEDS UNITARIANS AND DR. 
ROBERT COLLYER. 

UnoeEr the above heading the York- 
shire Post of last Monday gives an in- 


teresting and appreciative account of Dr. 


Collyer’s doings in. Leeds, which we in 
part transcribe for the benefit of our 
readers :— 

‘Lord Airedale gave a garden party 
at Gledhow Hall, Leeds, on Saturday 
afternoon, in honour of the Rev. Dr. R. 
Collyer, the American preacher-poet, who 
is now on a visit to Yorkshire.’ The 
gathering was atiended by members of 
the Unitarian body in Leeds, his Lord- 
ship being chairman. of the trustees of 
Mill Hill Chapel, with which his family 
have long been connected Dr. Collyer 
has a romantic history. Born in Wharfe- 
dale over 80 years ago, he served his 
apprenticeship to a local blacksmith, but 


fas a young man went out to the United 


States, where he has earned fame as a 
preacher of great power. He is now on 
a visit to his relatives at Beeston Hill, 
Leeds, but in less than a month’s time 
will return to the land of his adoption. 


| Before that, however, the University of 


Leeds intend to confer upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters, 
while the authorities of IIkl ley have in- 
vited him to open the new Free Library 
in that town. 

“* Dr. Collyer, who was accompanied 
by some of his relatives, was a picturesque 
figure on Saturday afternoon. Wearing 
a large ‘ wideawake ” hat, and with white 
flowing locks and fine features, his form 
was easily recognised in the crowd of 
fashionable folk who were, with him, the 
guests of Lord Airedale. The visitors 
were free to ramble at will through the 
charming grounds and gardens of Gledhow 
Hall, and during the afternoon the band 
Leeds Rifles, under Mr. Renton 
Gardner, played selections of music. Tea 
was served in a large marquee in the 
course of the afternoon, Lord Airedale 
presiding. 

“* Tn the course of a short and happy 
spesch Lord Airedale said that some three 
years ago he called upon Dr. Collyer in 
New York, and ‘as old men,’ they 
naturally drifted on to the subject of 
Dr. Collye: said, ‘But you are 
not 80 yet, are you?’ and he had some 
difficulty in disabusing his mind of the 
idea that he was. At any rate, added his 
Lordship, as years rolled on his own 
warmth and devotion to the communion 
in which he had been brought up grew. 

“Dr, Collyer, who was received with 
much enthusiasm, after remarking that 
this wa3 the eighth time he had visited 
his Yorkshire friends, paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the singing at Mill Hill Chapel, 
adding that, to him, ‘it was the best in 
all the world.’ He remembered once a 
friend pointing out the old mecting-house 
to him, and saying, ‘ They are infidels in 
there.’ When he (Dr. Collyer) entered 
the ranks of local preachers, an old 
shoesmith who had heard him preach for 
the first time said to him, ‘Dost ta knaw 
what Ah think of thy preaching; lad 2’ 


[The Poetical Works of William Strode | He (Dr Collyer) said he should like tg 


know. ‘ Well,’ came the rejoinder, ‘ tha 
will nivver mak’ a preacher while tha 
lives. Th’rt too much given to finding a 
Speaking of Lord Airedale, Dr. 
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America he should tell his friends that he 
had sat beside Lord Aireda'e, and talked 
to him ‘just as if he had been nobbut a 
man.’ Inthe old days at Ilkley, he re- 
called, there used to be an umbrella maker, | 
who was once asked how much certain repairs 
would be. ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘if you™ 
are a lady it will be 6d.; but if you ate 
nobbut a woman it will be 3d.’ ‘She 
paid 61,’ he said. Dz. Collyer added 
with much emotion that he would never 
forget the honour paid him, and the 
welcome given him, as long as he lived. 
‘*At Mill Hill Chapel Dr. Collyer 
preached on Sunday morning, Sept. 15, 
to a congregation of over 800, filling alt 
the sitting and standing 
chapel. In the course of the service, 
which was partly taken by the Rev. °C. 
Hargrove, one of Dr. Collyer’s own hymns, 
‘Unto Thy temple, Lord, we come,’ was 
sung. - Dr. Collyer’s address, which lasted 
over half an hour, was forceful’ and 
eloquent, and at times illuminated with a 
fine humour. His point was to’ show that 
we ought to make the best use of this 
life: in other words, he mused ‘ over th2 
life that now is and that which is to 
come.’ The touch of dismay with which 
men regarded the passing into the great 
beyond was natural. All the persons. of 
supreme power and purpose had, however, 
been. most abundantly loyal to what he 
described as: ‘the life that now is.” By — 
people who, like himself, had had a long 
lease of life, death should not be thought 
of asa bane, but asa blessing, and not 
to die would be a bana. He betieved in 
the solidarity of life here and hereafter.’ 


A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER’S 
ORDINATION. 

From the Carmarthen Weekly Reporter 
of September 6 we take the following 
passage of a report of the ordination of Mr. 
Eric Davies, lately a student at Carmarthen 
College, as minister of the Laugharne 
Congregational Church. 

On Tuesday morning, September 3, 
an address was given by Professor D. KE. 
Jones, M.A., and there was a Welsh 
sermon by the Rev. W. Thomas, of Llan- 
boidy. The ordination meeting was held 
in the afternoon, in the course of which 
the usual questions were then put by the 


Rev. W. Thomas. The following are the 
questions with the young minister's - 


answers to them :— 

What led you to think of being a 
preacher ? 

I was brought up under a Christian roof, 
and under the training of Christian parents. 
When young, not more than five years of 
age, I began to respond to the charm of 
the Gospel. 
to know what the Gospel was, and to 
become a preacher of it. As I grew up I 
came to realise that to know and do the will 
of God and rejoice in it is the high water 
mark of human life in the expression thereof. 
IT also came to realise that men round 
about me, including myself, were way- 
ward and not doing “the will of God, which | 
Will, 
a life lived in terms of love, righteousness 


and joy, as far as man is concerned. I 
bethought myself—led, I believe, by God— 
‘that the best way in which I could sg ae 


room in the ~ 


From that time I determined ~ 


in the expression thereof, means 
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the will of God would be by going to men 
to tell them what the will of God is, and 
moreover how to express that will. In 
other words, I decided to become a preacher 
of the Gospel, with the result that I stand 
here before you. Should you want to be 
told in a sentence why I decided to become 
a preacher I answer—Because I love God 
and my fellow men. 

Why are you a Christian ? 

Tam a Christian because I regard the 
Christian ideal of life as the most com- 
plete human expression of the Will of God. 
To me the Christian life means a life lived 
in terms of love and righteousness, and filial 
trust in relation to the Being who rules 
the universe, called by Jesus Christ the 
Father. Be it understood here 


doxy. Christianity,.in my opinion, is a 
life, not a creed, I shall never labour to 
make men orthodox as that term is 
commonly understood. But it shall be the 
labour of my life to make men Christ-like 
in life. 

To me the central truth of Christianity is 
the Fatherhood of God, which truth implies 
the essential sonship of all men of all hues, 
of all shapes, of all ages, and of all states 
and stations of life. 

I believe Jesus Christ came to call the 
world to the Father’s feet where He found 


His rest. I am determined to do likewise in’ 
the name of Jesus, in the name of all the 
great and illustrious souls who found the: 


same rest, and in the name and at the com- 
mand of my own short religious experience. 
Why are you a Congregationalist ? 


Tam a Congregationalist in the first place, ' 
because I was brought up with the Congre- 


gationalists. And because I have never 
thought it worth while to change 


denomination. I am a Congregationalist 


in the second place because the denomina-- 


tion has no fixed creed to which its preachers. 
are legally bound to subscribe. 


T am a Congregationalist in the third 
place because the denomination recognises 


the continuation of Divine inspiration and. 
allows prophecy—speaking in the name: 


of the everworking, ever-revealing God. In 
other words, because there is room in the 
denomination’s pulpit for the expression of 
as. many experiences and as many 


theologies as there are of prophets and: 
the denomination: 
demands not the expression of a stereo-: 
typed creed, but of its preacher’s souls. I 


theologians. Because 


take this advantage to say, as I said to this 
Church when it did me the honour of 


giving me a call to become its pastor, that’ 


I shall insist on the right to think my own. 
thoughts, and to say them as long as Tam 
here. Should the Church become tired of 
me or my preaching I shall expect them to 
ask me to resign so that I can respectfully 
do so, that we may peacefully avoid any 
possible unpleasantness. Though I am a: 
Congregationalist I do not promise to labour 
one “bit to make the men I shall meet. 
Congregationalists. I shall devote my life: 
towards the enriching of human life in 
general, to make men in the deepest sense: 
of the term, to make them true to the 
deepest, the best, the Christ within them. 
TI shall leave it ith them to choose their 
own denomination. 

The answers, says the report, ae a! 

very: favourable i impression‘on the meeting. ; 


that I 
do not confound Christianity with ortho- 


my 


Also be- 


cause there is freedom in matters ritualistic. 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM HUGHES OF WIDCOMBE, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 


As the last sheaves of corn were brought 
home from the fields which he had farmed 
for so many years at Widcombe, in the 
Isle of Wight, William Hughes passed to 
his rest at the patriarchal age of 97. The 
veteran of Unitarianism in the island, Mr. 
Hughes came of a noteworthy ancestry 
who formed an uninterrupted line of 


onwards. They were a South Wales 
family living on their own land at Llanelly, 
and are deserving of respectful record 
for their labours in the cause of truth and 
righteousness. Mr. Hughes’s great-grand- 
father was a fellow of one of the colleges in 
Oxford, and in the reign of Queen Anne 
seceded from the Church. He was sub- 
sequently engaged along with his cousin 
Stephen in the translation of the Bible 
into Welsh. He was one of many Owens, 
the eldest sons in the family being always 
named ‘‘ Owen,” the second ‘‘ David.” 
This Owen Hughes had, with Stephen, 


| been instrumental in promoting the cause 


of William III. in the Principality ; but, 
being unambitious men, their own names 
never became prominent in public affairs. 
Stephen Hughes suffered. imprisonment 
for conscience sake, at no little risk to his 
life, in Carmarthen gaol. Restrained by 
the hand of the law from preaching within 
a chapel, he became popular as an open- 
air preacher. A tree on the side of the 
Black Mountain served him as a pulpit, 
and the young men used to stand round 
armed to protect their minister from the 
officers of the Government. 

Mr. Hughes’s father was one of three 
brothers, all in the ministry. He came to 
Newport at the beginning of the last 
century, married and “settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and farmed his own oe of 
Youngwoods and Widcombe. At one 
time, when the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Chapel was vacant, he occupied it for a 
twelvemonth until a new minister was 
appointed. But except for this and 
occasional services he relinquished the 
pulpit. He was in the habit, however, of 
making a weekly visit to Portsmouth, 
summer and winter alike, to address the 
men in the dockyard, who became warmly 
attached to him. Like his son, he was a 
man of great physical strength, being able, 
it is said, to bend a horse-shoe in his hands. 

Wilham Hughes, his gon, our late 
venerable friend, followed in his footsteps, 
a lover of good books and of the country- 
side, a sturdy and affectionate character, 
a strong politician, Tory, and Protectionist, 
a convinced Unitarian, and, in spite of his 
deafness, within the circle of his personal 
friends, a keen controversialist. 

After being watched over with unre- 


during the latter months of weakness, his 
He was carried to his grave in the village 


churchyard at Gatcombe by farm labourers 
in their white smock-frocks. 


I WILL govern my life and my thoughts 


|as if the whole world were to see the one 


and read the other.—Seneca. 


ministers from. the Act of Uniformity | 


mitting care by his wife and daughters | 


life closed peacefully. on September 4.. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES.* 


Tue American Unitarian Association 
has recently been very active in the pro- 
duction of delightful little books of bio- 
graphy. We have already noticed more 
than one of the ‘‘ True American Types ”’ 
series, including the abridged edition of 
Robert Collyer’s Life of A. H. Conant, 
and also,.more recently, his ‘‘ Father 
Taylor.’’. ‘* Cap’n Chadwick,’’ by his son, 
the late J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, is 
a most welcome addition to the series. 
We honour the father, and love the 
memory of his son all the more for 
having read this story. 

Mr. Seth Beach’s volume of ‘‘ Puritan 
Biographies’? tells of Catharine Maria 
Sedgwick, Mary Ware, Lydia Maria Child, 
Dorothea Dix, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, and Louisa M. Alcott, all 
lives that it is good to know about, and 
some of them long since well known to us. 

President Eliot’s little book contains 
four addresses given by him on various 
occasions, the first commemorating the two- 
hundredth anniversary of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the second a- birthday address on 
George Washington, the third on Dr. 
Channing, not, however, on the commemora- 
tion of his birth, as stated in the table of 
contents, but on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of his ministry in 
Boston in 1803 ; and, finally, an address on 
the centenary of the birth of Emerson: 
These four addresses are well worthy of 
preservation in this pleasant form. 

To these books issued by the Associa- 
tion we have added another, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in Boston, and by 
Constable in this country, a memorial of 
the Longfellow centenary. Mr. Charles 
Ehot Norton writes with intimate know- 
ledge of his friend, and in this sketch pic- 
tures with great skill the happy conditions 
of New England life amid which Longfellow 
grew up. Of the poet himself, when he had 
settled down at Cambridge, and was in 
the full work of his Harvard professorship, 
Mr. Norton says :— ~ 

‘*No living poet had now so wide a 
circle of readens and his readers could 
not but entertain for him a_ sentiment 
more personal and affectionate than 
that which any other poet awakened. 
The spirit of humanity, of large hope, of 
cheerful confidence in good—this spirit into 
which he was born, and of which his own 
nature was one of the fairest outcomes— 
this spirit of the New England of the early 
nineteenth century—is embodied in his 
verse.” 

That is a very worthy tribute, beauti- 
fully expressed, and the whole brief sketch 
will be a most welcome memorial for the 
many lovers of Longfellow. The book 
contains two portraits, the first Healy’s 
painting of 1842, the other a well-known 
photograph of 1879. Mr. Norton’s sketch 
fills forty pages, the poems not quite twice 
as many, in fine large type. 


* ‘Daughters of the Puritans,” A Group of 
Brief Biographies, by Seth Curtis Beach. $1.10. 
‘* Cap’n Chadwick, Marblehead Skipper and 
Shoemaker,” by John White Chadwick. 60 
centz. ‘Four American Leaders,” by Charles 
W. Eliot. 80 cents, (Boston American Uni- 
tarian Association.) 

“ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” A Sketch of 
His Life, by Charles Eliot Norton, together with 
Longfellow’s Chief Biographical Poems. (Cons 
stable, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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THE BOSTON INTERNATIONAL. 


On the eve of the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals in Boston, Mass., the 
fourth gathering of the ‘‘ International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers,’’ we had 
hoped to have a full programme to lay 
before our readers, that they might have 
followed from day to day the proceedings 
of the large number of their friends who 
will be gathered at Boston. It appears, 
however, that the arrangements could not 
be completed in time for the promised 
bulletin to reach us by this date, and we 
must be content with the preliminary 
sketch of the Congress week, which has 
been before us for some time. This is 
quite enough to show how abundant is the 
hospitality awaiting members in Boston, 
and how full of interest and stimulus the 
coming week will be. 

On Sunday morning many of the 
ministers from across the Atlantic are to 
preach in Boston pulpits, or in the im- 
mediate vicinity; there will be an after- 
noon orzaa recital in the First Church, 
and then in the evening the opening 
meeting of welcome to the Congress will be 
held in Symphony Hall. Monday morning 
and afternoon (September 23) is devoted to 
the meetings of the American National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, with an opening address by the 
President, the Hon. Carrott D. Wricurt, 
the report of the Council by the Chairman, 
the Rev. Paut R. Frorainenam, and 
addresses by President Ex1or and the Rev. 
Grorce A. Gorpon, of the Old South 
Congregational Church ; and in the after- 
noon further addresses, the last being by 
the Rev. Marron D. Suurter, D.D., of 
the Universalist Church, Minneapolis, on 
** A United Liberal Church.’’ 

On Monday evening a reception will be 
held in the Hotel Somerset to members of 
the International Congress. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon will be 
devoted to regular meetings of the Con- 
gress, the address of the President, Dr. 
SamueL A, Exior, being given in the 
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morning, and in the evening the Rev. 
Joun Hunter, D.D., of Trinity Church, 
Glasgow, is to preach the Congress sermon 
in Arlington-street Church. On Wednes- 
day morning a further session of the 
Congress will be held in Tremont Temple, 
and in the afternoon the Governor of 
Massachusetts will hold a reception at the 
State House. In the evening there will be 
sessions in the Old South and the Second 
Churches. Thursday is Cambridge Day, 
with a morning session in Saunders Theatre, 
the afternoon being devoted to seeing 
Cambridge and Harvard University, while 
in the evening there is a banquet in the 
Hotel Somerset. Friday is to be devoted 
to an excursion to Plymouth, and on 
Saturday there is to be another excursion 
to Fairhaven and New Bedford, while 
there is also rumour of an after-meeting of 
the Congress at Chicago in the following 
week, which a few, at least, of the foreign 
delegates may be able to attend. During 
the International week in Boston there will 
be morning prayer each day in King’s 
Chapel. 

This programme differs in one or two 
points from that given in the second 
bulletin of the Congress, which was issued 
with THe Inquirer of June 1, and other 
changes may have been made since our 
last information was received ; but it gives 
a very fair idea of this week’s proceedings, 
and we must wait for the report which will 
soon be making its way across the Atlantic, 
before we can know how things actually 
went. Next week we hope to begin the 
publication of some of the papers read at 
the Congress, and meanwhile, that friends 
in this country may be in touch during the 
actual time of meeting with some of the 
chief of our American brethren who will be 
active there, and have, indeed, long been 
active in preparing for the Congress, we 
have gathered together in this number of 
THE INQUIRER some recent characteristic 
utterances of theirs. 


The President, the Rev. Samurn A. 
Extor, D.D., who is a son of President 
Exiot, of Harvard, and himself President 
of the American Unitarian Association, will 
be very pleasantly remembered by those 
of our friends who attended the second 
International meeting in Amsterdam, while 
the Rev. CHartEs W. Wenprte, the 
enthusiastic and indefatigable hon. secre- 
tary, has been at all the meetings—at the 
formation of the International Council in 
Boston, on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association, in 1900, then in London, 1901 
Amsterdam, 1903, and Geneva, 1905. Dr, 
CroTHERS, also, is very far from a stranger 
to our people. It is always delightful to 
meet him, and we are glad to be reminded 
by him of what Puitirrs Brooxs was to 
Boston. We may be sure that, if he had 
been still living, the Congress would have 
had his warm sympathy. If Putiuips 
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Brooxs has a successor in the religious 
life of Boston, it is, perhaps, no other than 
the Rev. Grorcre A. Gorpon, D.D., of the 
New Old South Congregational Church, 
and we rejoice unfeignedly that the Con- 
gress has enjoyed his active co-operation. 
When the reports come in, it will be seen 
how inclusive and truly catholic has been 
the spirit of this great gathering. Mean- 
while, we are glad to have this little 
conference of liberal minds on our own 
account, 


THE EDUCATION OF RELIGIOUS 
PERSONALITY.* 


By tHe Rey. Samuent A. Exror, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CounciL oF UNiTaRIAN AND OTHER 
LisERAL Religious THINKERS AND 
WORKERS. 

Tue point I want to make in this address 
is that religious truth requires the medium 
of personality. I can learn of the facts of 
history or economics or biology from books, 
from verbal or written communications ; 
but religious influence is the contact of life 
with life, of spirit with spirit. Like the 
potential force of the sunlight that is in 
all the air around us and which waits for 
the burning lens to gather the rays and 
kindle a flame, so religious truth hes help- 
less until some personal enthusiasm comes 
to concentrate it and transmit it as power 
upon life. 

Said Philip Brooks, whose inspiring 
personality made me determine to be a 
minister of religion, and whose character- 
istic message I am repeating: ‘‘ We often 
hear the cry, ‘ Principles, not men.’ But 
to send out principles without men is to 
send an army of ghosts abroad, who would 
make all virtue and manliness as shadowy 
as themselves. It is principle brought to 
bear through the medium of manhood 
that draws and inspires.’’ Let us realise 
that spiritual vitality is not a matter of 
spontaneous combustion. It is kindled 
by a spark from the burning heart of 
another. Feeling acts on feeling and 
mind on mind. Courage passes from 
strong to weak. Enthusiasm springs 
from eye to eye. We cannot explain 
just how these influences work. We cannot 
locate the wires of this invisible telegraphy, 
but of the fact of such communication 
and transmission there is not the slightest 
doubt. All the victorious religious faiths 
have had a personal origin. Christianity 
is not a matter of ecclesiastical politics 
or stately rituals or dogmatic creeds, it is 
just the self-perpetuating power of an 
examp'e. Christianity is not a system 
of doctrines, it is the testimony of a life. 

Let us not mistake religious machinery 
for religious power. The mere existence 
of sacred institutions, rites, and observ- - 
ances does not constitute religion. ‘‘ Be- 
hold the appearance of wheels!’’ cried 
the prophet. But let us never forget that 
the source of power is ‘‘ the spirit of the 
living creature that is in the wheels.”’ 
Organisation waits on inspiration. God’s 
way to men is through men. Let us lay 
down our tracks of progress, let us wisely 
devise the mechanism through which our 


* An address befcre the Religious Educaticn 
Association at Rochester, N.Y., February 6. 
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thought and hope may speed; but let us 
remember that the usefulness of our 
institutions finally depends upon the 
amount of personal intelligence and 
devotion, pluck and patience, that goes 
into their operations. 

I observe that the efficiency of a religious 
teacher cannot be safely predicted because 
of his scholarship or academic training 
or piety alone. These things are good; 
but, after all, the charm of body or mind 
or spirit that counts, the self-forgetting 
ardour that touches the heart, the ideals 
that inspire, are matters of individual 
temperament. The effective teacher, 
whether secular or religious, is not only a 
man who has that in him which will do 
people good if they take it from him: 
he is such a man that they can and will 
take it from him. The true prophet is 
he who, standing between the truth and 
the needs of men, transmits each to each, 
through the refining fire of his own per- 
sonality. 

Needless to say that the education of 
this mysterious qualty of personality 
proceeds along very subtle lines. To 
analyse it is like trying to trace the edge 
of a wreath of mist, or like trying to 
separate tint from tint in the sunset sky. 
T can but hint at certain general methods 
of development which can be’ tested only 
in individual experience. 

Religious personality demands first of 
all a conviction of reality. The effective 
religious teacher must deal with the things 
that are unseen and eternal as with matters 
of real experience. He must establish 
close communication with the permanent 
sources of power. He cannot be simply 
a looker-on at divine manifestations, 
watching them pass in parade before him. 
He must be himself in the marching line, 
obedient to the divine command. He 
needs the Psalmist’s confidence in the 
immediate and omnipresent God. ‘‘ If 
I ascend into heaven, thou art there. If 
I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me and thy 
right hand shall hold me.’ If I say surely 
the darkness shall cover me, even the night 
shall be light about me.”’ 

The peril of the religious teacher is 
that he shall get entangled in the ma- 
chinery of religion ; that he shall turn aside 
from the way of the personal and direct 
approach of the individual soul to its 
creator, and get lost in the mazes of theo- 
logical controversies, ecclesiastical forms, 
or conventional observances. It happens 
that I live in a university town and in 
constant contact with alert, open-minded 
young men. What demand do _ such 
earnest young Americans make upon a 
minister of religion? It makes no differ- 
ence to them what badge or title a minister 
wears or what communion he represents. 
What they want is that he shall ring true. 
They demand ctear sincerity of thought 
and speech, an unobscured vision of truth, 
a virile leadership in the ways of duty 
and public serviceableness. What they 
want is to be set face to face with the truth 
that can be verified in experience, a truth 
that works in every-day life. The first 
dynamic of religious personality is the 
sense of divine reality. 

Second, religious personality requires 
the historic sense. It must be one law 


which the effective religious teacher dis- 
cerns, binding the past with the present in 
the unfolding of an infinite design. It 
will not do to mistake restlessness for 
progress, or revolution for reform, or the 
removal of our neighbour’s landmarks 
for the enlargement of our own territory. 
The man who reaches for something before 
must hold securely to something behind. 
He must use, in creating a better future, 
the mighty impulse of the toiling genera- 
tions behind him. Amid diversities of 
gift and operation the man of effective 
personality must discern the one spirit. 
Under the noise of debate his ear must 
detect the music of the universal religious 
consciousness. He must dare to believe 
that in the long run the unity of the spirit 
will bring together men now separated 
by the pride of dogma and the distractions 
of dispute. He must realise Theodore 
Parker’s maxim, ‘‘ Live upon the Past, 
in the Present, for the Future.’? Any 
form of faith that denies its ancestry is 
not likely to afflict the world with a pos- 
terity. 

Third, religious personality can be 
educated only in and through liberty. 
By no law of constraint can a soul develop 
vitality. Imitation is simply limitation. 
Coercion only enfeebles individuality. 
Dictation produces a religious _ belief 
which is merely a quotation. Apologetics 
no longer convince. Freedom has _ its 
obvious perils; but the world has set up 
certain standards of intellectual sincerity 
which imply a spirit of fearless investiga- 
tion, a spirit expectant, unfettered, and 
tireless. Unless religious teachers rise 
to that standard and practise that freedom 
of thought and speech, they cannot com- 
mand or retain the respect of their fellow- 
citizens. They must use that liberty 
which is their birthright as the sons of 
God. 

The sense of reality, the consciousness of 
unity and continuity, the use of liberty— 
I name these as the general principles 
upon which must proceed the develop- 
ment of the religious personality which is 
the only complete proof of spiritual verities. 
The one thing that makes men believe in 
religion is the sight and knowledge of a 
human life manifestly sustained of God. 

I pass now to a brief consideration of 
some of the more specific ways by which 
we can forge and temper this weapon of 
personality by which the moral battles 
of our day are to be fought. The first 
thing to say is that personality is developed 
by action. Spiritual vitality, like physical 
health, depends largely upon exercise. 
Not by brooding, not by closet study, 
no. Ly private argument, but by use are 
spiritual gifts increased. To win the pro- 
mised blessing a man must be not a for- 
getful hearer, but a doer of the word. He 
needs acquaintance with human joys and 
sorrows and perplexities and pains; he 
needs to set his untrained capacity for 
sympathy in the positions where he must 
speak and act or own himself a coward ; 
he needs to feed his nascent enthusiasm 
for righteousness until it grows into the 
persistent passion of service; he needs 
to pour himself unreservedly into the lives 
of others. Love grows in only one way 
—by loving. It increases as it spends 
itself. The multiplying of the objects 
of your affection as your children grow 


around you does not diminish the pro- 
portion of your love for each, for your 
whole power of loving enlarges. There is 
the significant distinction between material 
and spiritual gifts. Material good is lost 
by giving. You give a man your coat, 
and you have one coat less. But you give 
a new idea or a new hope, and, while he 
gains something, you lose nothing. On the 
contrary, your own thought or hope is 
strengthened by the giving. By healthy, 
generous action are spiritual gifts increased. 

Next, I mention, as an incentive to effec- 
tive personality, moderation. That may 
strike you as a strange stimulant; but 
is not heat greatest when under restraint ? 
The passion that is under control is the 
most genuine. 1 profoundly distrust the 
sensational religion which relaxes moral 
fibre and weakens mental vigour. I know 
that mere sensibility is not a test of vitality. 
Too often a quick excitability indicates 
a shallowness of soul. The flower may be 
beautiful; but it has no root, and soon 
withers. Sudden enthusiasms are apt 
to produce equally sudden reactions. 
Against the danger of extravagance set 
the better ally, self-control. It will 
confine the flame of ardour within just 
limits, and increase its power by concentra- 
tion. 

An effective religious personality needs, 
next, the sense of proportion. Every 
minister has opportunity to do twenty 
times as much as he is able to do well. 
The important thing is to know which 
twentieth to do. He must not squander 
the energies that should be devoted to 
a few things needful on a variety of things 
less needful. He must hold force in re- 
serve. He must fortify his soul against 
needless regrets and profitless foreboding. 
He must not let the mistakes of one day 
spoil the work of the next day. His life 
is inevitably full of certain keen discourage- 
ments. The resources are often meagre, 
and the achievement far below his ambition 
or desire. He must not fail, however, 
in what Stevenson called ‘‘ Our great 
task of happiness.’’ A religious teacher 
works under high nervous tension, and he 
needs to know how to play and to enjoy 
simple and natural recreation. He must 
put worry aside and live cheerfully and 
serenely if he would make his personality 
the medium of a gospel of cheer. 

Again, certain clear and definite con- 
victions are essential to religious person- 
ality. An effective religious teacher must 
be an expert and a specialist in the things 
that relate to God, to duty, and to the 
eternal life. Our dependence in_ these 
days is too often on a spectacular or 
secularised religious teaching. Practical 
preaching is praised and doctrinal preach- 
ing decried. 1 know very well that 
theology is not religion, and that learning 
is not the measure of spiritual vitality. 
I know that theology must have an in- 
creasingly broad and inclusive definition. 
It must include the study of social ethics 
and civic reform as well as the study of 
opinions. It must include the literature 
of devotion, of poetic and artistic expres- 
sion, as well as the literature of dogmatics. 
But theology thus broadly defined is the 
religious teacher’s speciality. His office 
is the maintenance and transmission of 
inspiring convictions and spiritual life. 
No mistake could be greater than to 
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suppose that theological proficiency means 
dull preachers. As one of the honoured 
officers of this Association has pointed 
out: ‘‘ The simple fact is that the great 
preachers of the Christian Church have 
been its great theologians. Augustine, 
Anselm, Bernard, Luther, Calvin, Schleier- 
macher, Chalmers, Newman, Channing— 
these men at the same time revived the 
preaching of the Church and remoulded 
its theology. The one function did not 
exclude the other. On the contrary, 
ample learning permitted simplicity of 
speech. It is so with every preacher. 
He may sentimentalise or entertain or 
discuss as he will; but, unless he has a 
background of solid knowledge, he will 
not for any length of time mislead a com- 
munity into the belief that he has a nght 
to stand before them as the interpreter 
of the ways of a living God. ‘‘ Behold,’’ 
says many a minister, like the fishermen 
of Galilee, ‘‘ we have toiled all night and 
taken nothing.’’ And then the answer 
comes, ‘‘ Launch out into the deep, and let 
down your nets for a draught.’ ”’ 

One other aid to the development of 
religious personality I must mention. I 
mean a consecration to the highest embodi- 
ment of character of which we have know- 
ledge. After all, the thing that really 
kindles enthusiasm is enthusiasm, the 
force that really touches character is high 
example. Attraction is more potent than 
command. ‘‘Come’’ wins. obedience 
quicker .than ‘‘Go.’’ Mere duty often 
repels, but loving goodness compels. 
Hor most of us it is a great admiration, 
a vision of an embodied ideal, that turns 
effort into power. When you come into 
eontact with an eager soul, your own soul 
reflects that eagerness. From one man 
through many men, to all men, is the 
natural apostolic succession. 

It is then, in loyalty to the spirit of 
Jesus Christ that most men of the Christian 
tradition find the highest development 
of their own efficiency. I know that 
scholars of equal reverence and learning 
are not agreed about many problems 
concerning the nature and work of Jesus. 
I know that not every soul responds to 
that impulse. But no intelligent man 
can help observing that the love of Christ 
is still the most compelling dynamic of 
the religious hfe of multitudes of souls. 
As you know, I myself believe in the pure 
humanity of Jesus Christ. That belief, 
far from diminishing the authority of 
Jesus, vastly increases it in the experience 
of many who would be his faithful dis- 
ciples. It brings more closely to them 
the summons and inspiration of his heroic 
life and death. If they follow in his steps, 
they can become in some real though 
distant way like him. If they are filled 
with his spirit, they can live in his peace 
and work as he worked. The man who 
really takes to heart the story of the 
career of Jesus. must burn with the desire 
to make the spirit of his life and teaching 
more real on earth to-day. If in his 
easy selfishness he remembers the brotherly 
love of Jesus, he will be not so much 
shamed out of his disregard of the rights 
of his fellow-men as drawn into the privi- 
lege of honouring -and working for them. 
If in his idleness and aimlessness he catches 
something of the inspiration of the daunt- 
_less striving of Jesus towards the highest, 
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forthwith his problem will become not 
to see how little work he can do, and then 


escape to some pleasant self-indulgence, 


but how much work he can do for all good 


causes. If in his despondency and dis- 


appointment he catches something of the 
meaning of that triumphant failure on 


the cross of Calvary, he will go up to his 
own martyrdom in confidence and trust. 


If we but yield ourselves to the attraction 
of the highest faith and love, we shall find 


obligation turned into inclination. We 
shall do our duty, not because we ought 
to, but because we want to. We shall 
pass from the control of the outward law 
of constraint into the control of the in- 
ward law of liberty, and find in service 
our perfect freedom. 

Action, moderation, proportion, con- 
viction, consecration—I name these, then, 
as the instruments by which may be shaped 


the ‘‘ Sword of the Spirit ’’? which makes 


a religious teacher a captain and a prophet. 
I began with a quotation from Phillips 
Brooks, and I close with another. In 
his Baccalaureate Sermon to my Harvard 
class, he said: ‘‘ Before we. can make 
people wise or happy, we must make them 
believe in us. In every age we 
see cold, hard, unsympathetic wise men 
standing up aloof, like snowbanks on the 
hilltops, conscious of the locked-up fer- 
tility in them, and all the time wondering 
why their wisdom does not save the world. 
The snow must melt on the mountain and 
come down in the spring torrents before 
its richness can enrich the valleys.’? The 
mere amount of a man’s intellectual 
power or the truth of a man’s doctrine 
is, then, no complete test of his usefulness. 
The scholar may find truth, but remain 
so wrapped up in contemplation of it 
as never to find the people to whom to 
impart it. The man of warm-hearted 
temperament may find the men, but have 
no vision to declare to them. It is the 
faith that ‘‘ combines a truth with an 
affection ’’ that has immortal power. 
That quality of soul makes a man a media- 
tor. Ever what a man is must stand 
between what he knows and what he does. 
To furnish truth for men and men for 
truth is the noblest office of manhood. 


A LIBERAL IN RELIGION.* 

By THE Rev. CoHartes W. WENDTE, Hon. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CounciL oF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LiperaL ReEticious THINKERS AND 
WORKERS. 


Waar is it to be a liberal in religion ? 

(1) Certainly a man is not liberal 
simply because he holds advanced or 
radical opinions. Whether he is liberal 
or not will depend on the spirit in which 
he holds them. If that spirit is narrow, 
unsympathetic with others’ thought, 
scornful, intolerant, and irreverent, such 
aman is not a liberal. He is a bigot, no 
matter how freely he has discarded the 
traditional creeds or how vehemently 
he denounces the authority of pope, council, 
church, or priesthood. 

On- the other hand, a man who still 


*This. article forms the greater part of.a 
tract published by the American, Unitarian 
Association, 25, Beacon-street, Boston, Mass. 
(No. 227), with the title, ‘‘ What is it to be a 
Liberal in Religion ?”’ 3 
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clings to these, who accepts the old dogmas 
and cherishes the traditional forms of 
piety, if he displays a broad and kindly 
temper towards those who differ from 
him in opinion, if he is ready to believe 
others’ sincerity, and is charitable towards 
their views, if, in a word, he is ‘‘ reverent 
towards others’ reverence,’’ that man is 
a liberal, no matter how orthodox his 
creed may be. 

Herein lies the justification of the 
current term, ‘‘liberal orthodox.’’ 
Strictly speaking, according to the cor- 
rect use of language, to call a person 
hberal orthodox is as irrational as it would 
be. to speak of him as free bound or rightly 
wrong. For orthodoxy implies a correct 
belief, it stands for infallible authority 
in matters of faith—the authority of 
church, creed, or scripture. It gives no 
countenance to any laxity of views, any 
individual independence of judgment. It 
permits no tolerance to dissent, no lber- 
ality towards heretics. But men’s hearts 
are usually larger than their minds. They 
are not always logical in their conduct, 
whatever they may be in their theological 
opinion. Happily for themselves and 
the race, many who claim to be orthodox 
in their theology are truly, however 
inconsistently, liberal in their sympathies. 
They may oceupy orthodox pulpits, but 
they are more truly to be reckoned broad- 
minded and liberal men than are many 
so-called free thinkers. For it.is not the 
holding of this or that set of opinions, 
however advanced, but the spirit in which 
they are held, which marks the true 
liberal. It is a great misfortune for the 
cause of free thought in religion that this 
is not more generally recognised by the 
advocates of a rational faith. The mis- 
taken notion widely prevails among them 
that a man is liberal simply because he 
is opposed to orthodox forms of belief. 
The man who vehemently denounces the 
inherited traditional creeds and institu- 
tions of Christendom, and ridicules and 
heaps scorn upon those that uphold them, 
usually justifies his course on the ground 
that he is liberal. 

And yet, if my contention be true, he 
is simply a narrow, prejudiced, intolerant 
fanatic, only—a fanatic for free instead of 
conventional religion. Both types are 
equally unlovely and harmful to the cause 
of true religion. But the radical bigot 
is more hateful than the orthodox, because 
the logic of his principles ought to teach 
him to the contrary, and lead him to 
employ more sympathetic and_ gentle 
methods in religion. Orthodoxy, if con- 
sistently carried out, naturally leads to 
intolerance and persecution. But hetero- 
doxy should prompt to the largest forbear- - 
ance, charity, and kindliness. The worst 
displays of illiberality to-day are to be 
found in the free thinkers’ conventions 
and the columns of certain of their news- 
papers, while not a few professedly ortho- 
dox journals are weekly illustrations that 
men may profess the traditional views 
and yet display the most broad and recon- 
ciling temper. 

(2) But now it should be added that, 
if zeal for advaneed views in religion 
doesn’t necessarily constitute a hberal 
neither does indifference to all religious 
views. Here we touch upon another 
mistaken notion current among free think- 
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ing people. Such will often tell you that 
a man’s creed is of no importance. It is 
his conduct by which he must be judged. 
Indeed, it is almost a cant form of speech 
for such to say, ‘‘ It doesn’t matter what 
a man believes, so that his life is right.’’ 
But this is a mere sophism by which we 
deceive ourselves. It will not do thus to 
underrate the importance of intellectual 
opinions in religion. What a man believes 


y 
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a 
as really has a great influence on his character 
ee and conduct. If you were about to 
ee employ a physician, you would not say 
ge that it didn’t matter what school of medi- 
5 cine he belonged to, what theories of 
by disease he held, or what he believed the 
“f therapeutic effect of his remedies to be. 
= If you were seeking a farmer to take 
: charge of your farm or orchard, you would 
not think that his opinions about soils 
and crops and methods of cultivation would 
make no difference in his conduct of your 
; affairs. 
ot Why, then, should you suppose that a 


man’s religious opinions will have no 

influence on his moral life ? 
‘ It may not always be easy to trace this- 
a influence in the case of individuals. Yor, 
as has already been said, individual 
believers may hold their opinions very 
loosely and be a great deal broader than 
their avowed creeds. But even these, 
if we examine closely into the sources 
of their conduct, will be found to have 
certain interior convictions or principles 
of action which colour and shape their 
lives, and which are their true creed, 
whatever they may profess to believe. 

On the larger plane of social and national: 

life, however, it will be easy to show that 
true intellectual beliefs are of vast import- 
ance to mankind. The creed of a people 
largely determines the character of that 
people. The creed of the Hindoo that 
‘this material universe is an illusion, and 
that life is a vain and undesirable thing, 
is largely responsible for the nerveless, 
hopeless, apathetic character of their 
civilisation. 
Re The Inquisitor in Spain believed, in 
: common with his age, that God hated and 
eS punished everlastingly all heretics. This 
belief profoundly affected the acts of a 
-Torquemada and his priestly colleagues. 
They thought they did right in torturing 
and destroying thousands of their fellow- 
men. Will any one claim, in the lurid 
light of such testimony, that it makes no 
difference what a man believes. ? How 
ean his life be right if the interior conyic- 
tions and principles of action which guide 
that life are not right? Our hfe, in a 
true sense, is only the expression of our 
beliefs. 

Another illustration: A few summers 
since, in Switzerland, I observed, as others 
have observed, the great influence the 
creed of a people has upon the life of that 
people. As I passed from the Protestant 
to the Catholic cantons, I found a vast 
difference between them. It was not a 
difference in race or of antecedents or of 
social conditions or of government. They 
are the same people, to all appearances. 
The climate, scenery, material environ- 
ment, industries, and pursuits are essen- 

_ tially alike. It is their mental attitude 
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: ‘unlike, and alters their entire demeanour 
= ‘and outlook, so that they do not seem 
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like the same- people. 
is seen in all the relations of their domestic, 
industrial, social and political life. 
dress, 
general aspect of their farms, villages, and 


this or that set of opinions. 
antagonise other people’s opinions. 
not, finally, to have no opinion at all. 
Liberalism is a temper, an attitude of the 
mind—a disposition of the heart towards 
truth. 
the spirit over the latter in religion. 
the mind in a state of growth, and is thus 
distinguished from orthodoxy, which is 
the type of a mind that has stopped grow- 
ing, which accepts finalities in religion, 
and claims that its opinions are infallible. 


are more or less fluctuating ; but it clings 
all the more firmly to the interior prin- 
ciples, the great central convictions which 
determine the character of 
and people. 


them is that we may trust the veracity 
of the human reason ; that a divine thought 
rules the universe, and our human thought 
is its faithful reflection. 
not, indeed, teach us everything ; 
so far as it goes, it is trustworthy, and 
it goes far enough to give us a right in- 
terpretation of nature and an adequate 
philosophy for the ordering of our fives. 


thought is free, that to attempt to cram 
it into dogmatic formulas, and thus arrest 
its growth, is a crime against nature and, 


-its Maker. 


towards nature and life which is so wholly 
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This difference 


Their 


manners, conversation, and the 
towns, display it. It is a difference 


grounded in diversity of creeds, concep- 


tions of the universe, and of moral and 
religious 
religion produces one type of character 
and civilisation, and Protestantism another 
type. 
man and a Frenchman, a German and an 
Italian, a citizen of Belfast and one of 
Tipperary, is not so much one of race 
or environment: it is one of religion. 


duty. Thus Roman Catholic 


The difference between an English- 


The opinions we hold on these great 


questions are; therefore, of profound con- 
sequence to our personal and social life. 
The Scriptures say truly, *‘As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 


To be liberal, therefore, is not to hold 
It is not to 
It is 


Liberalism is the supremacy of 
It is 


Liberalism recognises that all opinions 


individuals 


What are these principles? One of 


Our reason does 
but, 


Liberalism furthermore affirms that all 


an impiety against God. The true liberal 
recognises that there should be progress 
in religion as in all else. He keeps his 
mind open to every influence that will 
increase his knowledge, enlarge his mind, 
and improve his character. He seeks 
to grow as the plant grows, as the tree 
adds layer to layer, as the whole creation 
develops the ever-increasing purpose of 
In a word, the liberal thinker 
is an evolutionist in his philosophy. He 
believes with the poet,— 
‘* Through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns.”’ 

The true liberal maintains, moreover, 
that, wile belief profoundly affects con- 
duct, yet conduct in turn is the true test 
of belief; that men’s deeds reveal, and 
justify or condemn their creeds. He 
holds that thought is good, but life is 


better, and that he is most likely to lead 
a noble life who has the clearest vision of 


truth and is most faithful to his ideals. 
Onee more, liberalism ~ believes 


lessly utters its honest convictions. 
abhors cowardice, it deprecates mental 


love. 


and tradition. 
which entertains a hateful, scornful spirit 
against another mind. The true liberal 
not only tolerates, but loves his fellow- 
men. 
errors and sympathetic with their en- 
deavours 
their reverences. 
is the change from one set of opinions to 
another. 
with error, if it be error held in the spirit 
of truth. The only unpardonable sin in 
his eyes is uncharity—a loveless heart, 
an intolerant mind. 
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sincerity in matters of faith. It fear- 
It 


reserve, it despises hypocrisy. It speaks 
the truth fearlessly, but it speaks it in 
For love is the universal solvent 
which melts even the rigidity of dogma 
No mind can be truly free 


He is charitable to their intellectual 


after truth. He  reverences 
He knows how gradual 


Therefore, he is not impatient 


This is our answer to the question, 
** What is it to be a liberal in religion ¢ ”’ 


These are the liberal things which the 
liberal devises, and by which he shall 
stand. This is the true interior spirit 
of Christianity. 
when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.’’ 
spirit of truth shall lead you into all truth.’’ 
It is the teaching of Paul. 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’’ 


**The hour is come 
“* The 
‘* Where the 


““Serve the Lord in newness of spirit, 


and not in oldness of the letter.’’ Finally, 
it is the prevailing temper and purpose 
of our Unitarian Church, which, in the 
language of the hymn we sing together 
so olten, declares :— 


** The seekers of the light are one,’’ — 


One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God, 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 

The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 
The life that maketh all things new, 


THE RADICALISM OF PHILLIPS 
BROOKS.* 


By S. M. Croturers, D.D. 


Tris the fate of great men to be misunder- 
stood in proportion as they are admired. 
Their admirers are not content with 
enumerating their positive virtues: they 
proceed to eliminate all those characteris- 
tics which seem to them to be inconsistent 
with their idea of perfection. The result 
is a colourless picture of commonplace 
virtue. In idealising the hero, he is con- 
ventionalised. We are familiar with this 
process in the case of Washington. Chan- 
ning was a conspicuous victim of undis- 
criminating admiration. His immediate 
followers evolved a something called 
‘*Channing Unitarianism’’ which has 
effectually obscured the real Channing from 
those who do not take the trouble to go 
back to his own writings. 

Only ten years have passed since the 
death of Phillips Brooks, but we can detect 
the same process going on with his memory. 
In the many tributes that have been given 
there is ample recognition of those virtues 
which the church has agreed to praise. 


*This article appeared originally in the 


in . Christian Register of Feb. 5, 1903, 
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We are told of his undoubted piety, his 
genial sympathy, his loyalty to his friends, 
his fervent eloquence, his deep personal 
faith. It is the ideal of the churchman 
loyal to his own creed, but tolerant and 
sympathetic toward all men. All this is 
true ; but is it all the truth ? Was Phillips 
Brooks simply a representative of a very 
beautiful and tolerant churchmanship, or 
did he also have in him a possibility of 
iconoclasm 2 With all his piety and with all 
his evangelical temper, did he not have also 
a vein of transcendental radicalism which 
allied him with Theodore Parker, and which 
justified the fear which the conservative 
members of the church had of his influence ? 

The position of Phillips Brooks has often 
been obscured by the absurd claim that 
because he stood for liberalism he was 
therefore a Unitarian. The very centre 
of Brooks’s faith lay in the incarnation. 
He was not interested in the controversy 
between Unitarians and Trinitarians. The 
point which I wish to make is that there 
were times when Phillips Brooks gave forth 
utterances which would have startled many 
a Unitarian convention by their radicalism. 
The principles, if carried to their logical 
conclusion, would overturn every form of 
ecclesiasticism that is based on creedal 
conformity. That Phillips Brooks himself 
did not push them to their practical 
conclusion is evident enough. But there 
his words lie, only awaiting some new 
reformer within the Church to make them 
watchwords in a struggle against religious 
conventionality. 

There ig a volume which is less known 
than it should be by the admirers of the 
great preacher. It is a collection of 
‘* Essays and Addresses,’’ and contains 
an essay on ‘‘ Orthodoxy,’’ which seems to 
me one of the most thorough-going bits 
of ‘‘ destructive criticism ’’ that one can 
find in the literature of liberal religion. It 
exhibits Brooks in the réle of an iconoclast. 
The idol which he is attacking is one which 
has many worshippers in his own church. 
It is the notion that the Church has in its 
custody a ‘‘ deposit ’’ of truth ‘‘ fixed and 
limited’? to which its members are to 
conform and by which they are to be 
judged. He does not discuss this or that 
orthodox doctrine, but fearlessly examines 
the fundamental assumption of all ortho- 
doxy. Has the church anything to offer 
as a substitute for individual truth-seeking ? 
He answers in the negative. Has the 
Church a right to set up any standards 
by which the results of individual truth- 
seeking may be judged? To this funda- 


mental question he answers just as 
Theodore Parker would answer. Here is 
his description of orthodoxy. ‘‘ Ortho- 


doxy is in the Church very much what 
prejudice is in the single mind. It is the 
premature concert of certainty. It is the 
treatment of the imperfect as if it were the 
perfect.’? He is careful to explain that 
orthodoxy has its place. ‘‘ And yet 
prejudice is not to be ruthlessly denounced. 
It is not only to be accepted as inevitable : 
it, or that for which it stands, is to be 
acknowledged as indispensable. If preju- 
dice can only be kept open for revision and 
enlargement, if it can be always aware of 
its partialness and imperfection, then it 
becomes simply a point of departure for 
newer worlds of thought and action.”’ 

To one who knows anything of the 


temper of the ecclesiastical mind there is 
something delicious in this statement 
of the function of orthodoxy. Portia’s 
statement of the conditions under which 
the pound of flesh might be obtained was 
not more tantalising. ‘‘ Be as orthodox 
as you please,’’ he said in effect to his 
brethren, ‘‘ only treat your orthodoxy as 
a prejudice. You will find it an admirable 
point of departure.’’ He expresses this 
attitude toward all standards of orthodoxy 
very frankly and fully. ‘‘It all, then, 
comes to this: that the idea of orthodoxy 
is a natural idea, and will always present 
itself and claim men’s interest. .But it 
must be compelled to know its very inferior 
importance, and to keep its very inferior 
place. It is an arrogant and pushing thing. 
It is always crowding itself into thrones 
where it has no right. So long as it simply 
represents the temporary and local coinci- 
dence of opinion, furnishing the general 
meeting ground of minds which have 
reached about the same degree of truth,”’ 
and ‘* so long as it joyfully recognises that 
there are regions of truth supremely true 
outside itself, and sees brave and devout 
spirits going forth into these regions and 
gives them cordial God-speed,’’ he ap- 
proves of it. ‘‘ As soon as it tries to set 
bounds to renewed thought and specula- 
tion, it is bad ; and by a noble law of their 
nature men will feel its badness, and it 
will lose its power over them.”’ 

Is not this but another way of saying 
that to a real truth-seeker the whole con- 
ception of orthodoxy loses interest. So 
he is willing to admit. ‘‘ We cannot but 
believe that in the future the whole con- 
ception of orthodoxy is destined to grow 
less and less prominent. Less and less 
will men ask of any opinion, ‘ Is it ortho- 
dox?’ More and more will they ask, 
‘Is it true?’ ’’ This is his conclusion : 
** Ts not the sum of the whole matter this, 
that orthodoxy, as a principle of action or 
a standard of belief, is obsolete and dead 2 
It is not that the substance of orthodoxy 
has been altered, but that the very prin- 
ciple of orthodoxy has been essentially 
disowned. It is not conceivable that any 
council, however ecumenically constituted, 
should so pronounce on truth that its 
decrees should have any weight with think- 
ing men save what might seem legitimately 
to belong to the character and wisdom of 
the persons who composed the council. 
Personal judgment is on the throne, and 
will remain there,—personal judgment, 
enlightened by all the wisdom, past and 
present, which it can summon to its aid, 
but forming finally its own conclusions, 
and standing by them in the sight of God, 
whether it stands in a great company or 
stands alone.’’ This is the tone of a 
radical reformer. If this conception of 
a church in which private judgment is on 
the throne is realised, all the machinery 
for producing uniformity becomes worth- 
less. No wonder that many men who 
believed that the church really had a 
‘* deposit ’’ of final truth looked upon the 
man who was capable of making such 
utterances as a dangerous person. 

He was capable, also, of ‘‘ destructive 
criticism ’’ in another direction ; and now 
and then there is a flash of penetrating 
thought that reveals the weakness of the 
‘“new orthodoxy ’’ as well as the old. 


One of the most characteristic phases of | 


contemporary religion is seen in the effort 
to put the substance of modern thought 
into familiar forms of the past, and so to 
disguise the real change that has taken 
place. Phillips Brooks points out the 
futility of the effort: ‘‘ The great concep- 
tion of catholicity, which ought to be 
instinct with the spirit of freedom, is made 
a power of bondage. Personal search for 
truth disturbs what seems to be the unity 
of the Church. Possessed by this idea, 
much of the speculation of religious writers 
is always beset by a second consideration. 
Here is the essential limitation both of 
the interest and the importance of two 
much read and much. talked of books. The 
authors of ‘ Lux Mundi,’ and the writers 
of Progressive Orthodoxy alike are asking 
not simply what is absolutely true, but 
what can be reconciled to certain pre- 
established standards of unity outside 
of which they cannot go. This makes 
the unsatisfactoriness of both the books. 
They have no primary or intrinsic value. 
They are uninteresting except as considered 
in relation to the positions of their authors.”” 
I have reason to know that the conscience 
of more than one minister has been dis- 
turbed by the essay of Phillips Brooks on 
the Pulpit and Popular Scepticism. It is 
a plea for perfect frankness on the part of 
the minister in the statement of his doubts 
as well as of his faith. ‘* How many men,” 
he asks, ‘‘in the ministry to-day believe 
in the doctrine of verbal inspiration which 
our fathers held, and how many of us have 
frankly told the people that we do not 
believe it ?”’ 

No delineation of the character of 
Phillips Brooks can be adequate which 
does not include qualities which are not 
easily reconciled. I suppose the truth is 
that they were not really reconciled in him, 
but existed side by side in a temporary 
peace. No one can doubt but that he was 
perfectly sincere in the use which he made 
of the creeds of his own Church. It is 
apparent that his personal faith was singu- 
larly untouched by many of the destructive 
influences of the time. He found it easy 
to conform on points where other men 
had scruples. By emphasising these 
qualities and leaving out others, we may 
make a picture of an almost ideal church- 
man. 

But the other side must be presented 
also, and emphasised, if the real Phillips 
Brooks is to be preserved. He was at 
heart a nonconformist. It was ‘‘ the 
nonconformist conscience ” which prompted 
him to say: ‘‘ We find that the lower 
orders of the Church’s workers, the mere 
runners of her machinery, have always 
been strictly and scrupulously orthodox, 
while all the Church’s noblest servants, 
they who have opened to her new heavens 
of vision and new domains of work,— 
Paul, Origen, Tertullian, Dante, Abelard, 
Luther, Milton, Coleridge, Maurice, 
Swedenborg, Martineau,—have been _per- 
secuted for being what they truly were, 
unorthodox.’’ He was quite capable of 
iconoclasm, and is not always respectful 
of ‘‘ the timid psalm of the man who is 
thankful for the refuge of orthodoxy,— 
Thou hast set my feet in a small room.’’ 

Nevertheless, the union was not a 
permanent one. There are two antago- 
nistic ideas of religion, its basis, it organisa- 
tion, and its line of progress. One is 
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based on authority—authority testified 
to by miracles and formulated and pre- 
served by some priestly order. It involves 
necessarily some standard of orthodoxy. 
The other is based on the needs and aspira- 
tions of the individual. It is nourished in 
the atmosphere of freedom. It refuses to 
accept any formal creed. There is bound 
in time to come a conflict between the two 
ideals; one must then choose between 
them. It happened that the conflict 
did not come to Phillips Brooks in a form 
as acute as to many men of his generation. 
But the question which decides his place 
is, On what principle would he choose ? 
What did he accept as the final authority 
in religion ? : 

Here it is perfectly plain where he stood. 
He stood for ultimate Protestantism. He 
must be reckoned with among the revo- 
lutionary forces of our time. After reading 
again the essay on Orthodoxy, and being 
once more thrilled by its bold suggestions, 
I happened to read an article in a Boston 
newspaper mildly rebuking those who held 
to the opinion that Phillips Brooks ‘‘ was 
almost heterodox.’’ Almost heterodox ! 
I rubbed my eyes, and said, ‘* The myth- 
making process has begun.’’ When people 
begin to speak of him as ‘‘ orthodox ”’ 
or ‘‘ heterodox ’’ it indicates that some 
of his boldest utterances have been for- 
gotten. It is well, at this time, to recall 
them; for they were not lightly spoken, 
but give an insight into a side of his nature 
not fully revealed in his sermons. 


COMMON INHERITANCES AND 
DUTIES OF CONGREGATIONALISTS, 


An ADDRESS BY THE Rev. Grorce A. 
Gorpon, D.D.* 


A BRAVE Catholic and a worthy Orange- 
man met on one occasion to deplore the 
divisions that exist among Irishmen. 
Catholics are Irishmen and Orangemen are 
Irishmen. Why should they not unite ? 
Is there any growing symptom of the 
coming union of these two divisions of the 
same people? That was the question. 
And it was answered in this way. The 
Catholic proposed that the Orangeman 
should play on his bagpipe the tune 
‘* Boyne Water,’’ and, if the two re- 
mained fast friends after that performance, 
the conclusion was held to be justifiable 
that the unification of the Ivish race was 
assured. 

We are here to-night, as I understand it 
in the interests of the union of a divided 
Congregationalism. The most significant 
fact of all is that we are here ; and, if you 
observe the programme, you will see that 
we are to pipe and to listen by turns. And 
if we pipe in absolute freedom, and if we 
listen in absolute honesty, and at the same 
time grow in noble friendship, some kind 
of union is coming to our divided Congre- 
gational bodies. 

Candour, patience, and sympathy are 
essential in all great enterprises ; they are 
absolutely indispensable here. If there 


* Dr. Gordon is minister of the New Old 
South Church in Boston, Mass., the chief repre- 
sentative of Liberal Orthodoxy in the city. The 
address here reproduced was given four years 
ago and published in the Christian Register of 
May 28,1903. Dr, Gordon has joined the com- 
mittee that is organising the International Con- 
gress at Boston, : 


is, on the Unitarian side, any conscious- 
ness corresponding to that of the Orange- 
man, if there is any tune to be played that 
represents ‘‘ Boyne Water,’? why, then, 
we, on our side, must listen to it with can- 
dour and with patience and with sym- 
pathy. And, if there is on our side any 
consciousness corresponding to that of the 
Orangeman, if the tune to be played means 
to our ears the notes of victory, then you 
must listen with candour, patience, and 
sympathy. That mood is prophetic of all 
good things. 

The Bible is the preacher’s book, and I 
am in the habit of looking into it when I 
desire to find a warrant for saying some- 
thing, and I have been thinking of the story 
of Nehemiah as a parable of our situation 
this evening. Nehemiah resolved to re- 
build the broken wall round his native city 
of Jerusalem. What were his motives ? 
Sorrow, the sense of weakness, the unifying 
power of a great discipline, and a profound 
love in which were blended patriotism and 
religion in one absorbing passion. Now, 
something like that, I am persuaded is at 
work in the hearts of all genuine Congre- 
gationalists to-day. There is a sense of 
common sorrow. Think what the churches 
of our order were before the division. All 
the leading spirits, all the master minds, all 
the highest intelligence and character of the 
State and city, were in these churches, and 
the churches wielded this immense body 
of intellectual excellence and moral virtue 
and spiritual power upon the masses of the 
people. We desire, so far as we may, to 
restore that ancient renown. We desire, 
as far as we may, to recover and perpetuate 
the power of a past that is nothing short of 
an epic in the religious history of mankind. 
In the second place, there is the sense of 
weakness. arly in the thirties of the last 
century there loomed on the political hori- 
zon of this country the fearful spectre of 
division and disunion, and the great Massa- 
chusetts senator, who met and laid that 
spectre, for the next twenty years of his life 
preached the great gospel of American 
nationalism as indispensable to American 
strength and glory; and, when he laid 
down his august head in death, his true 
successor, Abraham Lincoln, said, ‘‘ A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.’’ 
Late in the sixties Bismarck found Ger- 
many a collection of petty states full of 
jealousy, full of envy, rank with the spirit 
of division, and weak and contemptible 
in Europe in consequence of that division. 
He tock those weak states, and gathered 
them up into a mighty unity, and made 
Germany the power that she has been since 
that day. All strong things go in the same 
direction. Our science, our scholarship, 
and our philanthropy succeed only through 
association. We are coming to see that all 
weak things are simply isolated things, and 
that all strong things are strong in con- 
sequence of union with their various kinds. 
The migrating fishes go in schools, the 
migrating birds go in flocks. There verdue 
of the meadow is constituted by the com- 
bination into one of the multitudinous 
spears of living green. The stars at their 
best gather into constellations and galaxies, 
and the vast vault of blue is constituted 
by the communion of infinite points of light. 


Weare coming to see this, that our division, 


our isolation from one another, is weakness ; 
and we wish, so far as may be, to remove it, 


and to get the power that comes from 
union. 

We are subject, in the present time, to a 
great discipline, a common discipline. In 
the first place, the nation is back of us all, 
with its history, its traditions, its ideas, its 
hopes. We are one in that we are all 
Americans. That has a religious value : it 
has a denominational value. 

Then behind us are the great colleges and 
universities of the land. Their spirit is 
largely identical. They seek truth with 
unbiassed judgment and with a pure heart, 
and they seek it in order to find it and 
employ it for the common weal. There is 
a large sense in which our world is the 
same. Our science, our art, and our 
philosophy are largely the same. The 
same old sea rolls to our door, the same sky 
is over our heads. We are lighted by the 
same sun and moon and stars. A world 
homogeneous in spirit is shaping us all into 
a rich and noble unity. 

Finally, there is the religious need, the 
profoundest need of all. The most signifi- 
cant thing in our life to-day is the cry 
among our best people for a profounder 
religious experience. We are weak and 
poor and miserable, of little worth to 
ourselves, and of less to the community 
because of our superficiality. That is 
more and more recognised among all our 
serious people. Stand by your individual 
thought. Stand by your individual feel- 
ing. Stand by your individual purpose, but 
at the same time open the depths of your 
moral being to the sovereign presence of 
God. All lasting unity finds its source 
there. The space that is below is a divided 
space. It is divided by streets, by houses, 
by fences, by rivers, and by seas. The 
space that is above is undivided, con- 
tinuous, entire. The earthly mind is the 
fountain of our division, our strife, our 
prejudice, our isolation. The heavenly 
mind is the great mother of union and power. 

Horace Bushnell said that Unitarians 
and Trinitarians must think themselves 
together before there can be a lasting 
union between them. That is true, and 
this process has been going on. There is 
not a Unitarian to-day who is altogether 
like the Unitarian of the days gone by. 
There is not a Trinitarian who is altogether 
like the Trinitarians of a generation ago. 
That is not your victory: it is not our 
victory. It is the work of the Eternal 
Spirit. Let us add, however, to the unifica- 
tion that comes through ideas, the unifica- 
tion that comes through work, and, higher 
still, the unification that comes through 
prayer. Laymen here and there are rising 
up in their might, and reminding us that the 
central thing in all religion is a man’s 
speech to God, his dealing with the Infinite, 
his sense of the return upon his soul of the 
tide from the Infinite. 

I belong to a club which unites men of six- 
different denominations. We carry our 
knives with us all the time, and have them 
sharp. Our club is not founded on com- 
promise or compliment. Every man fights 
for his life ; but there is one thing, the most 
significant in the life of this club. When 
we are led by some great devout soul in 
prayer, ending, as we always do, with the 
Lord’s Prayer, we leave all our differences 
in the court of the Gentiles, and are one in 
the holy place where we present our souls 
together to God, 
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~ Jesus did many things, but, so far as I 
remember, he never attempted to unite his 
disciples in dogmatic belief by lecturing 
them into it. The one instance where his 
great passion for unity expresses itself is in 
that sublime prayer, recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Gospel of John, ‘in 
which he gathered up all his disciples then 
living, and in imagination all these who 
should believe in him to the end of that 
age, and invoked the spirit of Almighty 
God to make them one. 

Brethren, this is a serious hour for the 
churches of our order on your side and on 
ours. They are waiting for some one to 
speak the word that shall bring them into 
union, and every man who recognises God 
as the Author of all concord and all com- 
munion, will look to this highest source of 
power for the fulfilment of the desire that 
has brought us together this evening. 


THE VAN MISSION. 


Tue notes this week are compiled 
from very scanty material in the case of 
Vans Nos. land 2, of which only reports of 
one meeting from each are to hand. 
No. 1 Van has been to Rotherham, 
where the minister of our Church has 
presided over the meeting. The missioner 
was the Rev. 8S. Redfern, of Leigh, 
Lancs. Mr. Barnes remarks that they 
had a splendid meeting on the first 
night, and made a gocd impression. The 


maximum attendance was 400, and 
the mwinimum 150-—very — gratifying 
indeed. Three parts of an hour were 


spent in dealing with questions arising 
out of the addresses. 

With Mr. R. J. Hall, B.A., as Lay 
Missioner, and the Rev. J. Morley 
Mills as Visiting Missioner, No. 2 Van was 
the centre of a huge’ gathering in 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire: No fewer than 
1,200 was estimated as having been 
present a3 a maximum, which never fell 
below 700. Both geutlemen gave 
lengthy addresses, the former on the 
“Miraculous in Christianity,” and the 
latter on ‘‘Forgiveness,’’ the audience 
questioning them for half an hour 
afterwards, Mr. Hall’s memorandum on 
hisreport gives an idea of the interest 
aroused. He writes, ‘Several persistent 
interrupters were in evidence, especially 
during my address, which was Biblical, 


and laid me open to the accusa- 
tion of tearing the Bible to pieces.’’ 
Mr. Mill’s. address was _carnestly 


listened to. by an audience which con- 
tinued to increase until the close. There 
was opposition at the close, one man 
attempting vainly to raise the hymn ‘I 
do believe,” while another attempted to 
address the audience from the van to con- 
troyert our positions. 

-On the last night of our visit to Green- 
wich, a man circulated among our com- 
pany handbills bearing the following 
words :—‘‘ Beware of Unitarianism, be- 
cause it denies the great saving truths 
of the Bible, the all-atoning power of 
the precious blood of Christ. ‘A word 
to the wise is enough.’ Beware!’ Mr. 
Hugh C. Stannus spoke after Rev. J. 
Hipperson. Several persons interrupted 
Mr. Stannus and refused pamphlets, inter- 
jecting audibly, ‘« Damnable Heresy,”’ and 
* Rank Blasphemy,’? However, the 


the last evening. 
McLachlan, M.A., B.D., joined the van at 
Well Hall, Eltham. Again the site was 
not a promising one, although the com- 
pany attracted was of a better class than 
usual from the intellectual point of view. 
On both nights the attention was admir- 
able, and the behaviour without reproach. 
Fifty was the full attendance on the first 
night, and 96 on the second, but several 
hundreds stayed for a short time before 
passing on their way home from work. 
Mr. McLachlan, desiring to return to 
Leeds to do honour to Dr, Collyer, Rev. | 
Jenkin Jones, our minister at Plumstead, 
in whose parish we were, kindly consented 
to coming over and delivering the addresses 
on Saturday and Sunday. He met with 
a good reception, although the company 
never exceeded 90 on the first night, when 
he spoke for well over an hour on salva- 
tion, no one venturing to question him when 
invited. On Sunday the meeting had to be 
on another site near by, owing to the prac- 
tice of the Baptists holding meetings on the 
other place. 
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bulk of the company was quite sympa- 
thetic and well behaved, as is usually the 
case. 
Hither Green, with the Rev. J. Hipperson 
again as missioner. The site was but a 
poor one. 
chair on the first night, and the Rev. Geo. 
Carter also gave an address on two nights. 
On each occasion a 
Lewisham 
and 
Mr. Humphrey speaking from the plat- 
form. 
the second night, dancing about in front 
of the van and loudly denouncing us as 
false prophets. He met with some support 
from a small section, but came on the 
last night and behaved himself. No little 
interest was displayed, as evidenced by 
large groups. remaining long after the van 
had removed, a score of men discussing in 
the best spirit with the Lay Missioner till 


Three days were then spent at 
Mr. John Harrison was in the 


of our 
present, 
ways, 


number 
congregation were 
rendered help in many 


A fanatic gave us much trouble on 


Maximum attendance was 250 on 
The Rev. Herbert 


11.45. 


When their meeting was 
through, the minister arrived at ours, and 
supported by his flock, quickly made his 
presence known by interrupting Mr. Jones, 
controverting his statement that Paul had 
never seen Jesus. This led to one of those 
“regrettable incidents’? which happen 
now and then, and which although they 


increase the number of the company do 


not make for that friendly tone and disposi- 
tion which is so desirable. Nearly 200 
were present when the ministers crossed 
swords, never less than 60 present. 
The Rev. H. Fisher Short has been 
missioning at Ashton-in-Makerfield, where 
he created so good an impression last year. 
Splendidly attended meetings have been 
held, the reports show the gross maximum 
number during the three meetings amount- 
ing to 1,250. A hundred Unitarians are 


‘said to have been present each night, 


which speaks well for them, and is a great 
contrast to those who showed up last year. 
The local minister, the Rev. J. B. Higham 
has presided each night, and Mr. Wright 
again rendered valuable assistance. An 
unusually large number of books have 
been sold also. The last meeting is 
particularly styled “glorious.’’ Questions 
were put in public each evening, on one 
occasion an hour and three-quarters being 
occupied in dealing with them: Reports 
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are to hand of four meetings at West- 
houghton, the Rev. Geo. A: Payne being 
the Missioner, Mr. Isaac Barrow, of Brant- 
wood presiding three times, assisting 
splendidly in other ways. Other speakers 
have been Mr. Harwood, of Bolton, and 
Mr. Barker, the Lay Missioner. The 
maximum attendance is 300, and the 
combined maximum for the four meetings 
875. Regret at the shortness of the visit 
was expressed, some saying that we have 
had the best meetings held on the Market 
Square. A good number of Unitarians 
have been present also, on one occasion 
reaching 60. _ 

Van No. 3. Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, corner of Upwood-road, Burnt 
Ash-road, Lee. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, Market Place, Bromley, 
Kent. Rev. Edgar Daplyn. 

September 18, 1907. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, cr Thursday Morning at latest.) 
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Astley.—Barvest Thanksgiving services were 
held on Sunday last, when the Rev. P. Holt 
preached to good congregations. ‘Ihe chapel 
was tastefully decorated, and special hymns and 
anthems were sung. The collections were an 
advance on former years. A well-attended 
fruit banquet and social was held on Monday 
evening. ‘ 

Cardiff.—There was a good attendance, after- 
noon and evening, at West Grove Unitarian 
Church, on Monday, Sept. 9. on the occasion of 
the recognition services of the Rev. F. Blount 
Mott, the new minister. In the afternoon a 
sermon was preached by the Rey. John Page 
Hopps, of London. Tea was afterwards pro- 
vided in the schoolroom. In the evening Mr. 
H. Woolcstt Thompson presided over a public 
meeting, at which addresses welcoming the new 
minister, who comes to Cardiff from Southport, 
wero delivered by the Rev. George Critchley, B.A.,. 
Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A., Rey. Simon Jones, B.A., 
and the Rev. John Page Hopps, the latter of 
whom expressed the view that Unitarians were 
too exclusive in their work. They had, he 
urged, a message for the world without, and he 
spoke strongly in favour of missionary work by 
the aid of a van. Addresses were also given by 
the Rov. J. Hathren Davies, Mr. John Lewis, 
Pontypridd, and Mr. Pritchard, Newport, and 
Mr. J. Parke Davies. Subsequently the Rev. - 
F. Blount Mott returned thanks, and delivered 
an address. 2 

Carlisle (Appointment).—The Rev. Henry 
Cross has accepted an invitation to the ministry 
of the Viaduct Church, and will commence his 
duties on October 6. 

Horsham: Free Christian Church.—On 
Thursday, Sept. 5, the annual business meeting 
was held, when the reports and accounts for the — 
year were presented by the officers. A year of 
good and steady work was chronicled in all 
directions: Sunday-school, clothing club, museum | 
society, library, sewing circles, winter evening 
lectures, choir, and gymnasium all had done 
fairly we!l, and some excellently. A vote of 
thanks to all helpers was proposed by Mr. J. B. 
Price, and carried unanimously. The officers 
were re-elected. The report refers, among other 
things, to the renovation of the interior of the 
chureh, at a cost of over £50, and the re- 
lettering of the memorial tablets by different 
members of the church. Mr. Tarring proposed 
“That our hearty thanks are due, and are 
hereby given to our minister and his wife for all 
the many services they have loved to give, and 
we to receive, in the year that has gone by; 
and, ‘gratitude being a lively sense of benefits _ 
to follow,’ that we hope to continue to accept in 
years to come.’ This was heartily endorsed by . 
the meeting (an exceptionally large one), the 
members and friends having gathered in force 
to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Martin back after their 
holiday. Tea had been arranged by the sewing © 
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circle, and a programme of music preeeded the 
business meeting. 

*Oldbury.—On the invitation of the Rev. 
W. G. and Mrs. Topping, about 200 guests 
_ assembled at the Free School on Thursday 
evening. The Sunday-school teachers had Jaid 
a new floor to the room, and in the after pro- 
ceedings it was very much appreciated. After 
Mr. and Mrs. Topping had received the guests, 
Miss Laura Yeomans, of Brierley Hill, con- 
tributed two songs, Mrs. Topping accompany- 
ing on the piano. Several of the young people 
gave a sketch, ‘The New Aladdin.” Mr. 
Alfred Burgess (the Meeting House sccretary) 
then presented Mr. and Mrs. Topping, on behalf 
of the Sunday-school teachers, congregation, 
and friends, with a water colour, painted by 
Mrs. Morgan, and handsomely framed, and also 
a purse of money. Mr. Burgess spoke of the 
pleasant relations which existed between pastor 
and congregation, and wished Mr, and Mrs. 
Topping long life and happiness. Mr. Topping 
thanked all for the kindly feeling which had 
prompted the gift, which he should value very 
much. The picture would remind him in years 
to come of that very pleasant gathoring. 
Refreshments were then served, and afterwards 
dancing commenced, Mr. Fred Hall (the 
organist of the chapel) kindly officiating at 
the piano. 

Trowbridge.—The congregation worshipring 
in the Conigre Chapel have in hand a movement 
for placing in a suitable spot a brass memorial, 
by way of celebrating the Jubilee of the present 
handsome gothic structure in which they carry 
on their Sunday services. It was through the 
untiring labours of the late Rev. Samuel Martin, 
who gathered in most of the money, so that the 
then old chapel shou'd be replaced by a modern 
and more graceful building, and the erection of 
the present beautiful structure was the result. 
It-vas opened on October 1, 1857, by the Rev. 
William James, of Bristol. Twenty years after- 
wards Mr. Martin died, and the granite monu- 
mental stone at the cemetery, and the marble 
tablet in the chapel, testify to the universal 
esteem in which he was held. The committee 
think that it would be a worthy act to place a 
brass plate in the chapel with suitable inscription 
making public the fact that it was he who took 
the initiative in so important an undertaking. 
Special services will be held on Sunday, October 6, 
and in the evening the sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., of Bristol, 
who will at the same servico unveil the memorial 
plate: The Rev. J. Wain will preach at the 
morning service, which will combine the Jubilee 
commemoration with the Harvest Thanksgiving. 
There will be a public tea and mecting on the 
following Wednesday. It is also proposed to 
make this event especially remembered by the 
Sunday-sckool scholars by the presentation to 
each scholar of some some permanent token of 
the present chapel and school buildings. The 
stonework of the interior isto be cleaned, and, if 
possible, something will be done with parts of the 
outside of the chapel which have suffered from 
time andthe weather. We feel sure there are a 
large number of people in our various churches 
whohave some very dear memories of Mr. Martin 
and some portion of his fifty years pastorate of the 
Conigre Chapel, and who would like to con- 
tribute to this event. If so, contributions will 
be most gratefully received by the treasurer, Mr, 
Albert Taylor, Ivy Lodge, Ashton-street, or of 
the secretary, Mr. Ebenezer Taylor, 75, Ashton- 
street, Trowbridge. 


Arrer long years of independence the 
miners of Northumberland have decided 
by a large majority to come into the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, and 
accept that body’s programme of a miner’s 
Hight Hours Day. The Northumberland 
Union has a membership of 24,000, of 
whom two-thirds have voted for joining 
the National Federation. The difficulty 
in the past has, we believe, been due to 
a determination on the part of the men 
to resist the enforcement of an eight 
hours day, not for themselves, but for the 
lads employed in the mines. The Durham 
miners seem to be still standing out; 
but it may be hoped they also will soon 
come into line. 
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Lonpon Swimminc ComPEetitTions.—On 
the occasion of the visit of the Laymen’s 
Club to Essex Church a suggestion was made 
to hold a competition in swimming and 
diving among lads associated with the 
Londen churches, missions, and schools. 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence generously 
presented a handsome shield for annual 
competition among the senior lads, and, 
owing to the kindness of Mr. C. Fellowes 
Pearson and Mr. W. Stanton Preston, 
another fine shield was provided for the 
juniors. There were twelve teams entered 
for the Senior League, of which nine com- 
peted, and eight for the Junior League. 
After a number of preliminary contests in 
different parts of London (consisting of team 
races and diving) the competitions were 
brought to a successful conclusion. last 
week at the Holborn Baths. The Senior 
teams that reached the final stage were from 
Bermondsey, Mansford-street, and Essex 
Church ; while among the Juniors, Lime- 
house, St. George’s-row, Highgate, and 
Essex Church were successful. Ultimately 
the Senior Shield was won by the Mans- 
ford-street team, who obtained the highest 
marks both in swimming and diving, 
Bermondsey being second ; and the Junior 
Shield was won by the Essex Church team, 
George’s-row being second. 


THE final competitions, at which a large 
number of friends attended, were varied by 
exhibitions of graceful diving by Mr. 
Ronald Jones and Mr. G. Melville Clark, 
the amateur diving champion, who acted 
as a Judge on the last evening. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
——F$e—— 


SUNDAY, September 22. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. A. BArnuzs; 
7, Mr. W. Piceorr. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesse HIpPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J..C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. Epgar DarLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Rospert CottyrrR, D.D.; 6.30, Rev. 
R. N. Cross, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Parris. 

Hackney, Now Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. R. H. U. Buoor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. H. 
G. CHANCELLOR. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 aud 
7, Mr. G. ALLEN. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Mr. A. SAVAGE CoopER. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Amuerst D. Tyssen, 
D.C.L., M.A.; 7, W. Wrxstow Hatt, 
D.B.E.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. James Harwoop, 
B.A, ; 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
J. Paces Horrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Rev. Frank K. Fruenstron. 


Bethnal 
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Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkrns JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 

Mr. E. Jesry. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 1], Mr. W. R. 
MARSHALL ; 7, Mr. EpwarD CaPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 

G. Foat, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. Corie- 
cotr ; 6.30, Mr. E. B. ATHAWES. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. CLemeEnT F. Pixs.~ 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Panr- 


11.15, 


MITER. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery, 
PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Mrs, 
BROADRICK. 


Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGssg. : 
Biackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.20, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BraDrorpD, Chapel-lano Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North street, 
ll and 7, Rev. PrrestLEy PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Grorce STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrrx. 

CuersteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dovsrr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, I1 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnevsr, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Horseam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 
Lezps, Mill Hill. 10.45, Rev. C. Hanrcrove, 
M.A, ; 6.30, Rey. H. McLacutan, M.A. 
Lrronstrr, Free Christian Courch, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. R. Hott, B.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. L. Scurorper, M.A., of Sale. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHABLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church. Closed for re- 
decoration. Re opens Sunday, October 20. 

LiverrooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1), Rov. J. 
C. Opcers, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. H.-W. 
HAWKES. 
Marpstones Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 1] and 
6.30, Rey. ALEXANDER FaRQuHARSON. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Lrvens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 
Moors, B.A. 

Pogrsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.46, 
Rey. Janes Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, I] end 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

Scarsorouan, Westborough, 10.45 and 86.20, 
Rey. R. H. GREAVES. 

Szvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rey. F. T. Rup. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. W. Cock. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witit1aM AGaR. 


11.30, Rev. Pu. 


SournenD, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Dertta 
Evans, 2 

SovuTHPoRT, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. ; 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6 30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TuneRipGEr WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

West Kirzy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30. 

WINDERMERE, The Institute, Bowness, 11, Rev. 
Doveias WALMSLEY, B.A. : 


SS Ee 


IRELAND. 


Duruw, Stephen’s Greon West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
Vancer, B.D. 
a ere 


WALES. 


Apgrystwira, New Street 
11 and 6.30, 
ee 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


Meeting House, 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 gnd° 6.30, Rev. | Capetown, Free Protestant (Unitarien) Chureb, 


Davip BALSILLIE. 


Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMspzn BaLmrorrTs. 
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Board and Residence, 


BovEN EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoos. 


Hs LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-claes 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHam- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of_the 
younger guests, Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. JONES. 


M\HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SOUTIPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. i : 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Munchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 5 

Miligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without -attendance, for 
September and October.—Apply, Rev. C. J 
STREET, 125, Rustlings-road, Sheffield, 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


SEND for our Catalogue No. 182, just 
issued, containing a fine collection of Books on 
Music and Musicians, and over 500 itemsin all classes 
of Literature offered at Bargain Prices. 

Books supplied, we can obtain any book ever 
published for you, Send us your Wants. Libraries 
Purchased. Books Bought. 

GEORGE T. JUCKES & CO. (Proprietors of the 

Holland Book Co.), 85, Aston Street, Birmingham. 


Ages the 200 or more Samples of 
their much admired Linens, sent free by 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, are some that are 
sure to attract your attention, Everything 
wholesale prices. 


“MIHE UNITY.’’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


MARRIAGES. 
LurproN—WaArkpD.—On September 12, at Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., Edward Basil Lupton, 
LL.M. Camb., eldest son of the late John 
Lupton, of Headingley, Leeds, to Elizabeth 
Ward, of 76, Harehills Avenue, Potter- 
newton, Leeds, widow of the Jate William 
Ward, of Messrs. Wildblood & Ward, Leeds. 


50 Years. 


!Callard & Bowser’s 
|.» Butter-Scotch 


Established 3 


“Really 
Wholesome Confectionery” 
—LANCET. 


A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various sizes. 


Manufactory; London, w.c. A@ iS 
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Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_+— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Linited, Witton, Birmingham. 


| eae qualified and experienced, 
desires POST in Preparatory School, or 
Family, in or near Dublin.—E. W., INquIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ADY requires SECRETARIAL 

WORK in or near Manchester. Short- 
hand, topes HitiBe good précis writer. well 
educated. — H., INquiRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


\ \ JANTED, by a Lady withmany years’ 

experience, Charge or Care of Children. 
—Apply, Miss M. KE.uy, Rey. R. T. Herford, 
The Parsonage, Stand, Manchester. 


AILY GOVERNESS required for 
Two Boys, aged 8} andG years. Thor- 
oughly qualified — Write, stating full particu- 
lars and previous experience, to Mrs. S. 
MARTINEAU, Streatham Grove, Norwood, §.E. 


Gees wishing to work 2 acres 

on his own account, rent free, in Berks, 
may write to Miss Baker, Kingscote, Wok- 
ingham. 


Schools, etc, 


—+_e— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liz1an TALBOT, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Hrap MisrREss. 
Next Term September 21. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence. Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Tuesday, September 17, 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
meer “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parlzhill- 
road, ; 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
; ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


VES LOUISA DREWRY gives Lec- 

tures, Readings, and Lessons in English 
Language and Literature aud Kindred Sub- 
jects, Reads with Private Pupils, Examines ; 
and Helps Students by Letter and in her 
Reading Society. For information about her 
Meetings for the Study of Literature apply 
ae King Henry’s Road, London, 


WESTBOURNE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


eae Ladies receive others, Teachers, 
Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 
ferences.—V. B., INQUIRER Office, 3 
Essex-street, W.C. 


’ 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 
25'- each offered. 


BEOKS WANTED. _ Brewer's Henry VIIL.. 


2 Vols., 1884. Jerse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols. 1843. 
Tennyson’s Lover’s Tale, 1833. Keats’ Poems, 1817, 
1818, or 1820. Desperate &emedies, 3 vols.. 1871. Strange 
Gentleman, by Boz, 1837. Rosamund Gray, 1798. 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 18¢2. Symonds’ Italian Lit.. 
2 vols.; 1881. Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. Poems by Two 
Brothers, 1827. Alice's Adventures, 1865 or 66. Chaucer, 
6 vols, 1845. Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844. Books 
bought in any quantity for prompt cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


: HART $T., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


fa This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
& has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; 
ki Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
| Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
E Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
# Night Porter. Telephone, Bedrooms from 
a 3s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for 
pa Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
2, and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 
z Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

=| Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


i TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
atin eke LONDON BRIDGE, 
i) . . 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIREcTOoRS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnence, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupan, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, Harpcastyz, RENCE. 
F.§8.1. Miss Onmx. 
Stresen SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED Ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essez-sircet 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 
is as follows :— ped Je 


PER PAGE  « bi sep o O60 
HaLrF-PaGEe .. - nat ea) Waa 0) 
Per COLUMN... Afi ey De 
INCH IN COLUMN .., 0 3 6 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1)6. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, Is. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2 : 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to H, KENNEDY, 3, Esseu-street,Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisemenis 


| Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 


street Strand, Londen, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 


-* HEYWOOD, 20 to 26,,Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. 


Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, September 21, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We should like to call attention to the 
notice in our advertisement columns of the 
induction of Rey. J. C. Ballantyne as 
minister of Stamford-street Chapel on 
Friday next, October 4, at 8 p.m. Dr. 
Carpenter, Principal of Manchester College, 
and Rev. P. H. Wicksteed have both 
promised to take part in the service. Mr. 
Ballantyne was an active and successful 
worker at Stamford-street before he went 
to college. He now returns to the scene 
of his former labours, having prepared 
himself by faithful and devoted study, and 
he will enter on his work with the best 
wishes and affectionate confidence of all 
who know him. It is to be hoped that 
ministers and laymen from other churches 
will make a special effort to be present. 


Ir Dr. Collyer had not appeared in a 
London pulpit on this his eighth visit, 
the disappointment would have indeed 
been great. But he preached at Essex 
Church on Sunday morning last to a 
crowded audience, and much enjoyed 
meeting the admiring friends who looked 
up into his dear old face. Hearers from 
many of our London churches had come 
various distances to listen to his words. 
It was most inspiring to join in the devout 
and hearty singing, favourite hymns and 
tunes having been chosen, including his 
~ own hymn ‘‘ Unto Thy temple, Lord, we 
come,’ 
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The Rev. Frank K. Freeston conducted 
the service, and then introduced the 
preacher with the words, ‘‘A very great 
joy is ours to-day. Yet once more on 
his eighth visit over, we very warmly 
welcome here Dr. Collyer, of America. 
We think of him rather, and speak of him 
more, as our old friend and English brother 
Robert Collyer, of Yorkshire. And it is 
surely very appropriate, as he is the first 
to admit, that he will now again be ad- 
dressing the congregation founded by a 
faithful Yorkshire clergyman, Theophilus 
Lindsey, of Catterick, who came out for 
conscience’ sake.”’ 

Dr. Collyer then preached very impres- 
sively from the texts ‘‘ For this mortal 
must put on immortality,’’ and ‘‘ Having 
promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.”’ 

At the close of the service he passed 
down the aisle through close lines of eager 
friends pressing forward to shake his hands. 

The sermon will be found in another 
portion of our columns. 

Dr. CoLLyeEr’s health has, unfortunately, 
made it necessary for him to shorten his 
London stay. It had been hoped by 
members of the British and Foreign Unit- 
ar an Association and other friends that an 
afternoon reception to meet their honoured 
guest at Essex Hall might have bcen held. 
Arrangements to carry this out were 
already in progress when the news came 
to hand that Dr. Collyer was obliged to 
return to Leeds on Monday last. His 
many London friends can now, therefore, 
only send after him their affectionate 
remembrances and good wishes for a happy 
home return. 

We are glad to note that Rev. Edgar 
I. Fripp, of Clifton, intends publishing one 

sermon a month under the general title of 
‘‘ The Spade and the Sickle.’? The first 
sermon of the series is in our hands, and 
is entitled ‘‘ Why go to Church?”’ It is 
a very suggestive and strong sermon dealing 
with an important subject. The growing 
tendency of non-attendance at public 
worship must have a serious influence 
upon the moral and spiritual life of our 
time. 


A YeEArR’s subscription costs Is. 6d., 
in return for which a copy will be sent 
each month by post. They may be 
ordered from Mr. Fripp, 36, Manor-park, 
Redland, Bristol. We could wish that 
more of our ministers would see their way 
to follow the example long set by Mr. 
Hargrove and now by Mr. Fripp. The 
Christian World Pulpit is seldom available 
for our ministers, and it is not desirable 
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for the columns of Tue InqQuiRER or 
Christian Life to be largely filled by 
sermons. It is good for a congregation to 
have the opportunity occasionally of re- 
considering one of their minister’s sermons. 
It is still better that they should have 
something which they could show to 
outsiders or casual attendants as an 
example of the kind of teaching which is 
to be found in their chapel. Further, it 
would make for closer unity and under- 
standing among our scattered congrega- 
tions if it were possible to know what our 
ministers were saying to their congrega- 
tions in various parts of the country. 

Mr. Dicein, Bishop cf Carlisle, is 
severely reproved in this week’s Church 
Guardian for giving ‘‘ an account of the 
roodern history and present position of the 
Church, which, if it came from a com- 
batant Nonconformist politician, would be 
called malicious.’’ The Bishop had ven- 
tured tosay that the Church is becoming 
so denationalised that it is being reduced 
to the narcow conditions of a sect.’’ He 
pointed to the attitude of a House of 
Commons preponderatingly Nonconfor- 
mist, compared with the churchly tone 
of the popular Chamber forty years ago, 
to the overwhelming vote on the Trades’ 
Union Congress for secular education, and 
to the passing of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Act, with regard to which the 
feeling of the Church and the feeling of 
the nation stands, he believes, in oppo- 
sition. 


Ir is a bad sign in any community 
when it cannot bear outspoken criticism 
from one of its own leaders. Bishops are 
the very men who ought to speak out 
about the Church. There can be no 
question that such a man as the Bishop 
of Carlisle speaks the truth as he sees it 
in love, and not in malice. A nation or 
a Church which does not object to external 
criticism, but violently resents criticism 
from those of its own household, is “in 
imminent danger of that sectarian narrow- 
ness which it disclaims, 


Tue United Methodist gives the following 
statistics of the three united denomina- 
tions :—Enrolled membership, full and 
probationary, 194,147; Sunday scholars, 


337,311; teachers, 44,043; ministers, 
906; local preachers, 6,251; churches 
and preaching rooms, 2,377; sittings, 


714,793; cost of estates, £4,394,377; 
debt, £756,993 ; two theological training 
colleges, accommodating 39 students; 


three public high schools, with places for 164 
scholars; a Deaconess Institute witth 40 
trained ladies ; mission stations in three 
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Chinese provinces, in Hast and West 
Africa, Jamaica and Central America ; 
book rooms and a printing establishment, 
and considerable funds for church building, 
extension, and the-support of work among 
the young, and for aged ministers and lay 
preachers, 

Tur Rev. Edward Boaden, first President 
of the United Methodist Church, is eighty- 
two years of age. He is of Cornish birth, 
and inherits the Methodist fire of his 
native county. Entering the ministry 
in 1849 at Gosport, he subsequently pro- 
ceeded to London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, and other great centres. In 
1864 he was made secretary of the Chapel 
and Superannuation Funds. For many 
years he has devoted himself to the cause 
of union, the consummation of which he 
has happily lived to see. His early legal 
training has been of great practical value 
in his official life, and to it the carefully 
framed United Methodist Church Act owes 
much. He is a hymn-writer and a gifted 
preacher. His presidential address was 
a model of charity and conciseness, and was 
fraught with a special charm in that part 
where he touched on the mutual attraction 
and affinity which had brought the three 
denominations into one. ‘‘ There has been 
a mighty power of grace and goodness and 
love bringing us into union. We are here 
because we could not keep apart. The 
forces of Divine love have brought us, and 
we are here to get perfect in that love which 
unites,”’ 

Peruars the most significant feature of 
this union of Methodists is its determina- 
tion not to be held down by the dead hand. 
Not only does the Act of Union leave room 
forfthe inclusion later on of other bodies, 
but it omits altogether theological sub- 
scriptions. These are dealt with in a 
separate Foundation Deed Poll. The 
United Methodist Church herein makes its 
confession of faith. But it is a confession 
of the Church of to-day. The Church of 
to-morrow is likely to have moved on to 
higher ground and a broader horizon. 
With commendable wisdom the new church 
has reserved the right to revise from time to 
time its own theological standards, for 
which purpose the Annual Conference is the 
recognised and final authority. So admir- 
able a provision marks an epoch in the 
annals of religious liberty. 

LANCASHIRE is to be favoured with the 
Autumnal Assemblies of both the Baptists 
and the Congregationalists. The former 
meet at Liverpool, where the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer opens the programme by preaching 
at Hugh Stowell Brown’s old chapel to- 
morrow morning. The Lord Mayor will 
receive the ministers and delegates on Mon- 
day evening. The President (Principal 
W. J. Henderson) will deliver his address 
on Tuesday. A resolution is to be moved on 
‘* Systematic Giving’’; Professor T. H. 
Robinson, of Cambridge, is to open a con- 
ference on ‘‘ The Study of the Gospels ’’ ; 
and there is to be a special public meeting 
for the ‘‘ Exposition and Enforcement of 
Free Church Principles’? ; at which Dr. 
Clifford willspeak. The Congregationalists 
assemble at Blackpool on October 13. The 
Rev. J. H. Jowett and Dr. Horton will 
speak on the deepening of the spiritual 
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life. 


Church principles. 


gationalists hold their First United 
Assembly? Dr. Maclaren has spoken 
favourably of union. Other leaders, on 


both sides, look kindly on it. 
two great denominations. 


that they can keep no longer apart. 


In The Tribune of the 21st and 23rd | 
there appeared two articles of Leo Tolstoy’s. 
‘*Thou Shalt Kill No One,’’ in which, ' 
returning to his favourite theme, the great 


Russian writer once again expounds the 
gospel of non-resistance with undiminished 
vigour. 
is, briefly, this: The only basis for sociai 
or political union is community of purpose. 
But the old common ground, found in the 
acceptance of Catholic Christianity and 
the divine right of governments, is lost, 
and we are now subsisting upon a purely 
transitional basis of ‘*‘ the inertia of power.” 
In Russia, especially, ‘‘in the midst of 


our absurd and horrible revolution,’’ 


the need for some new principle of associa- 
tion becomes daily more and more clearly 
evident to a great body of earnest people. 
This, Tolstoy would have us to believe, is 
only to be secured by accepting as the 
fundamental axiom of the new order of 
society the absolute sacredness of the 
individual human life. That is to be the 
new charter of liberty. ‘‘In - every 
human body there dwells one and the same 
Divine Spirit, and therefore no man, and 
no body of men, can have any right to 
violate that union of the Divine Spirit 
with the human body by depriving a man 
of his life.’* He regards this as the 
essential teaching of Jesus, and describes 
its practice as the ‘‘ non-resistance to 
evil by evil?’ —a very different thing from 
mere unqualified non-resistance, 

A CONFERENCE of members of muni- 
cipal bodies was held at Letchworth last 
week, under the chairmanship of the Lord 
Mayor. Dr. Macnamara improved the 
occasion by delivering an important state- 
ment as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with reference to housing. Mr. 
Burns and he were making the most 
serious study of the recommendations 
of Sir John Dickson-Poynder’s Select 
Committee with a view to legislative 
and administrative action. This would 
be directed towards securing better sanitary 
conditions in rural areas, and the com- 
pulsory purchase of land for housing in 
the same; towards the improvement 
of the conditions under which loans could 
.be granted for housing schemes, and 
towards more provident town planning. 


Iv may be recollected that the principal 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee included the formation of a special 
department of the Local Government 
Board for the express purpose of carrying 
out the duties of defaulting County 
Councils. This is, perhaps, the most 
necessary of the changes recommended, 
if any real reform is to be effected. A 


And here too, there is to be a public 
meeting devoted to the exposition of Free 
Seeing that little more 
than a gossamer thread divides these two 
denominations, may it not now be asked, 
When will the Baptists and the Congre- 


The latest 
act of Methodism is prophetic for these 
They too must 
become a unity when they have discovered 


His argument, in its latest form, | 


His hearth the earth—his hall the azure 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his 


By God’s own light illumined and fore- 
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useful résumé of the recommendatio 
appeared in Monday’s Tribune, 


CREMONA was the meeting-place of the 
seventh annual congress of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance in the early 
part of this week. One of the principal 


subjects discussed was the National Organ- 


isation of Agriculture on a co-operative 


basis, introduced by the Danish Minister 
of State and the President of the Union of 
Italian Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
On the Continent co-operation has gone 
far ahead of anything achieved in England 
in the organisation of dairy and other 
agricultural industries, while in England its 
main advance has been in the distribution 
of commodities through the retail stores, 
and their manufacture by the ‘‘ whole- 
sale’? societies under good conditions of 
labour which, however, are not at all fully 
co-operative or profit-sharing. Co-opera- 
tive banking is a large achievement on the 
Continent. Delegates to Cremona were 
invited to view, among others, the Banca 


Popolare of Milan, which has 22,000 
and turns over more than — 
In Reggio and else- — 


members, 
£16,000,000 a year. 
where workmen in Italy have combined to 
become their own employers in large 
undertakings ; one of them is now carrying 
out. a contract to build a railway from 
Reggio to Ciano. ; 

Dr. Macnamara, speaking at a con- 
ference at Letchworth Garden City, has 
foreshadowed some of the provisions of the 
bill promised by the Government dealing 
with the housing problem. He hoped that 
they would give to the central executive 
authority power to enforce reform in 
cases where there was evidence of abnormal 
unhealthiness. 
land for housing purposes, especially in 


rural areas, with a land valuation scheme ~ 


securing a basis for just valuation, a re- 
arrangement of the terms of loans making 
the immediate cost of housing.schemes less 
heavy, and provisions for appropriate 
town planning so as to avoid for the future 
many of the evils that are to-day so heavy 
a charge on the national health and ex- 
chequer, were among the reforms indicated. 


Miss Denpy, hon. sec. of the Lancashire 


and Cheshire Society for the Permanent 


Care of the Feeble Minded, sends the 
following list of those who have responded 
to the appeal for support made in TuE 
INQUIRER :— _ 


is Annual 

Subscription. Donation. 

Mrs. Dowson ...... sa nee best arog 2 Meese bee 
Mrs. Rawson ...... 5 0 0 
Mrs. Schunck ...... 20 0 O 
Dr. Carpenter ...... BOA) ig reo 
F. Nettlefold, Esq... 50 0 0 
Os OA a, Ria 5 0 0 
Miss Colfox....... : 5aO0z0 
£3 -3 0 £89 4 06 
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THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


By Paut SaBAtrEr. 
For many years, now, people have been 


speaking Of the religious crisis, yet all that 


has been said of its generality and intensity 
falls far within the reality. 

Rightly to study it, indeed, requires a 
consideration not only of the manifest 
uneasiness within the Church, but also of 
the trend of thought in the minds and 
consciences of men outside its borders. 

Systematic investigations into the situa- 
tion have been pursued in recent years in 
many quarters, with the result of dis- 
covering, through a vast majority of 
voices, that, after all, we are tending not 
towards a religious dissolution, but towards 
an evolution. But let us be clear as to 
the meaning of these statements. If by 
religion is meant a congeries of rites to 
which an absolute and eternal value is 
credited, and miraculous effects akin to 
those which savages attribute to the 
practices of their sorcerers; or if, again, 
we are to understand by religion adhesion 
to a certain number of beliefs in contra- 
diction to the data of the individual 
conscience and experience, then it is 
evident that religion so understood is daily 
losing ground. But is it not equally 
evident that the ground lost by these rude 
beliefs is not abandoned to become a 
wilderness, but that it is straightway 
occupied by new generations, who, perhaps, 
will proclaim their unbelief in relation to 
the past, and who yet will be more religious 
than their predecessors, inasmuch as they 
will exert a more conscious effort towards 
truth and justice. Let us not, therefore, 
be misled by words, nor permit charlatans 
to tell us that we scorn medicine whenever 
we decline to accept their quack medicine 
and panaceas. It is precisely because we 
cherish so high a respect for the genuine 
thing that we give them a wide berth. 

In the judgment of men who are equally 
observant, competent, and disinterested, 
we are witnessing the prologue to a religious 
revolution, surpassing in importance that 
of the sixteenth century. Nothing can be 
more interesting in this respect than one of 
the investigations to which I have just 
alluded, which was made by Dr. Marcel 
Rifaux and published in a volume entitled 
** The Conditions of the Return to Catholi- 
cism.’’* 
~ In every institution in which there is 
life there is a permanent struggle between 
the elements of the past and those of the 
future. The Church is a living body which 
strives to assimilate to itself the new 
generations. Now the efforts required for 
this purpose cannot be exerted without 
pain. And for many years now these 


* Tho politica], intellectual, and _ scientific 
difficulties in the midst of which the Church is 
struggling at the present time are set forth 
luminously by the collaborators of M. Rifaux. 
But there is one aspect of the crisis over which 
they have passed too rapidly, viz., that of moral 
deficiencies ; and here I refer not alone to the 
Roman Church, but to all the churches. What 
exposes them to peril is not the attacks from 
without; it is the impossibility they experience 
of furnishing to our generation the moral ideal 
of which it stands in need. When we ask of 
them bread, it cannot be said that they offer us 
serpents, for what they offer us is really bread, 
but under the pretext that it was excellent in 
the time of St. Paul or of the Crusades, they 


assert that it has been tested and ought to feed | 


humanity to the end of time. 


efforts have been becoming exceedingly 
laborious. What is impending? I have 
no desire to play the part of a prophet, but, 
since within the Roman Church Conserva- 
tives and Modernists—I only employ these 
words as a makeshift and for lack of better 
—seem like two opposing armies, it is 
allowable to study them, and we shall be 
led, perfectly naturally, from a review of 
the relative state of the troops, of their 
moral attitude, and of their force, to form 
some idea of the result of the struggle. 

What strikes one, first of all, in con- 
sidering the attitude of the Conservative 
party in the Church, is its tendency to 
tyranny and coercion. The idea of acting 
otherwise than by the brute force of 
authority does not even seem to occur to it. 
In every other domain authority has 
gradually assumed a provisional and 
pedagogic character. It tries its best to 
be dispensed with. Whereas in the Church 
it tends to monopolise everything. She 
does. not take her stand by her children’s 
side merely to help them to see, to act, 
and to understand ; she considers them as 
so much the more perfect, the more they 
are lacking in brains altogether, and the 
more she is besought to think and act for 
them. 

Many representatives of ecclesiastical 
authority suffer from defective vision. 
Now, it is a great misfortune to be blind, 
but it is a much greater misfortune to 
possess visual troubles of which we are 
unconscious; to believe that we see, to 
describe perversely the things we look at, 
and to found on these erroneous judgments 
important decisions. This is exactly, alas ! 
the sad case that has befallen the Holy 
Roman and Universal Inquisition in its 
new Syllabus. It has extracted from the 
books of Loisy, in particular, a great 
number of theses so as to condemn them. 
The most learned Conservative theologians 
have applied themselves to this task. 
Those of Rome not sufficing, they sought 
reinforcements right away in Ireland. 
Cardinals and Consulters laboured, dis- 
cussed, conferred. They are all specialists 
on these questions, men whose good faith 
and good will are perfect, and yet the 
worst has befallen them that could have 
befallen them. They have reproduced the 
prohibited propositions in such a fashion 
as to give the reproduction all the appear- 
ance of a caricature. They have evidently 
thought they were copying, and have 
evidently wanted to copy, but in these 
brains organised by scholasticism the 
ideas of the historians and of the modern 
thinkers undergo a species of constriction, 
and assume a doctrinal aspect which 
completely distorts them. 

Messrs. Loisy, Le Roy, and others have, 
then, been aimed at by the Syllabus—we 
may say that they have not been hit. 
What has been hit is the interpretation of 
their thought put forth by Father Pie de 
Langogne or the Cardinal Vivés. No 
doubt certain people will exclaim that the 
interpretation is perfectly adequate ; they 
will even naively add that many things 
which they had not comprehended in the 
original texts have been revealed to them 
by the decree of the Holy Office, and that 
the latter expresses the thought of Messrs. 
Loisy, Le Roy, and the others better than 
they could have expressed it themselves, 
These kinds of blindness are much in 


one 


evidence, and in vain one seeks to cure 
them. 

Of these sixty-five propositions there are 
some which have never been maintained. 
by anybody. There are some, even, which 
do not constitute errors, but are simple 
stupidities. It was useless to condemn 
them and to bewail them. A passing 
smile was all their due. The Sacred 
Congregation has thus gone wrong on the 
body even of modernist teaching, on its 
trend and on its spirit. It has not seen 
that these philosophers, these exegetes, and 
these historians have never dreamt of 
posing as Doctors proclaiming final results, 
and that they have not for a moment 
ceased to be modest labourers who are 
perfectly aware of the provisional and 
relative nature of their work.* 

The famous decree, if it were observed, 
would have, as a consequence, not only to 
prevent the Catholics from repeating the 
condemned propositions, but it would lead 
fatally to the abandonment of the domain 
of the scientific study of dogmas or of the 
Bible ; for the very idea of study and toil 
admits the liberty of error. There is no 
savant without scientific apprenticeship, 
and there is no apprenticeship without 
errors and false moves. 

Not only, therefore, does the Conserva- 
tive party, which at present is in power, 
not understand what the youngest and 
most living elements of the Church think 
and wish, but it has reached that degree 
of authoritarism where commands are 
given without any chance or any possibility 
of being obeyed. It is leading Catholicism 
into an impasse. It is needless to say that 
I hope and believe with all my heart that 
the Church will emerge from this trial 
triumphant and renewed $ but she is on 
the eve of experiencing a singularly 
difficult moment. 

Two years ago, wishing to prove to 
authority that it would be called upon more 
and more to proclaim a sort of state of 
intellectual siege, and practically to forbid 
the clergy the use of printers’ ink, I called 
attention to a very fine work of the Abbé 
Dimnet, entitled ‘‘ Catholic Thought in 
Contemporary England.’* I pointed out 
that a war on the new ideas was senseless, 
since they had penetrated everywhere, and 
that the pretensions of conservatism are 
nothing but those of a dangerous minority, 
incurable because of its obstinacy, powerful 
because of its material resources and its 
alliance with political and social interests, 
but doomed to become at no distant date 
a mere sect. The work of M. Dimnet, 
completely penetrated with modernism, 
had appeared, chapter by chapter, in the 
** Revue du Clergé Frangais,’” where it 
had had a great success, proving how much 
the methods of our priests are already in 
harmony with the new ideas. Finally the 
Archbishopric of Paris, on July 6, 1905, 
eranted it its imprimatur. On July 26, 
1907, it was placed on the Index! 

It is certainly not flattering to the 
Archbishopric of Paris, but what is one to 
think either of the intelligence or of the 
efficiency of an authority that takes two 
years to perceive the venom of a beok, and 
only condemns it after it has taken time 


* Exactly the same error was committed by 
the Index when it hkelieved that the. ‘‘Rin- 
novamento’? aimed at asrerting a sort of 
doctrinal authority. Bare 
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leisurely to poison the minds of thousands 
of the faithful? Intellectual terrorism is 
always hateful, but when it arrives with 
such tardiness it becomes ludicrous. 

The Sacred Congregation will be well 
advised, if it does not wish to expose itself 
to still more comical feats, to increase the 
number of its. members and to invite them 
to be more on their guard. Cardinal 
Steinhuber, its Prefect, who is a Jesuit, 
ought in particular to keep a strict watch 
over his confreres, for in the Society of 
Jesus itself traditions are waning and 
modernism is finding an entrance. From 
its midst has appeared one of the master- 
pieces of the new tendency, ‘‘ Les Léegendes 
Hagiographiques’’ of the Rev. Father 
Delehaye, a work which was published 
three years ago at Brussels and translated 
since then into almost all languages. I 
know no book more adapted to teach its 
readers historical criticism and to dispose 
their minds to modernism. 

Authoritarism is groping along in the 
impasse into which it has flung itself so 
light-heartedly. It is uttering loud cries, 
it is making wild gestures, and striking out 
blindly on all sides. It makes one think 
of those monarchs to whom national piety 
has left the insignia of royalty without the 
reality of power. They reign, but do not 
govern. Authoritarism has thus led the 
Catholics who are the least disposed to 
revolt to bow low before it on principle, 
and, as a matter of fact, to take no account 
of its behests. In its August number the 
** Revue du Clergé Krangais,’’ for instance, 
published the famous Syllabus, without any 
change being perceived in the subsequent 
number, or any effort being made to bring 
itself into harmony with its most evident 
indications. This does not betray any ill- 
will; it is simply a proof that if the 
Sacred Congregation ignores the Catholic 
writers, the latter maintain their profound 
respect, but do not ignore her any the less. 

Will Pius X. not perceive the immense 
labour which is being accomplished in the 
Church ? Will he sce the impossibility in 
which authority finds itself, of finding any 
agents to struggle against the invasion of 
modernism ? Has he not yet thought 
with melancholy of the cxtraordinary 
number of French Bishops dead since he 
assumed the tiara? Have they been 
poisoned by the Freemasons? Or is it 
not, rather, that Monseigneur Le Camus 
is not the only one made to drink of 
bitterness by the Holy Sce @ 

Already, now, the Pope has reported 
facts showing that it is not with impunity 
that men struggle against certain currents. 
Not long since he sent to France quite a 
group of Bishops, the first-fruits of a new 
Episcopate. How many instances of disil- 
lusionment has not this purified Episcopate 
furnished ? I do not refer to the two who 
out of the fourteen were forthwith con- 
sidered tainted with modernism; I am 
referring to the twelve cthers. I will 
mention no more than one. He was 
chosen as being at once as gentle as a 
lamb and as fierce as a watch-dog. 
St. Peter’s Day of this year he went and 
preached in the town cf his great seminary, 
and thundered so loudly against modernism 
that the young scholars were far more 
amused by it than convinced. 

A few days afterwards he published a 
charge. Being too pressed with engage- 


On } 


ments, he had been obliged to seek the 
collaboration of a priest of the diocese, and 
had inserted, without alteration, the pages 
that had been furnished, so worthy had 
they appeared to him of becoming Episco- 
pal prose. It was only, unfortunately, 
modernist prose, and he had not noticed 
anything wrong ! 

If their Eminences the Prefects of the 
Index or of the Holy Office do me the 
honour of asking me for the name of this 
Bishop, it will give me much pleasure to 
give it them and to publish it afterwards 
with some new details. 

Many more facts still could be related as 
to the way in which authority is exercised 
nowadays. They all would show doings 
as strange as those which have been 
revealed by the papers of Montagnini of 
mournful memory. The party in power 
acts as if authority existed by itself and 
for itself, independently of the faithful. 
According to this whimsical conception, it 
is the shepherds who constitute by them- 
selves the flock. Now the shepherds of the 
day have become woefully distrustful. It 
is enough, even, if the sheep say one thing, 
for them to believe the contrary. It has 
become a kind of obsession with them. 
When the Petition of a group of French 
Catholics appeared in the pamphlet entitled 
‘** Quello che voglamo’’ of a group of 
Italian priests, the Curia spread the 
rumour that these manifestations were 
probably not the work of Catholics, and 
that they were only, in any case, the act 
of an isolated individuality. On the other 
hand, when M. E. Le Roy published his 
famous ‘‘ Dogma and Criticism,’’ of which 
he assumed responsibility before the whole 
world, Authority shook its head anew with 
a sceptical air, and then proceeded to an 
investigation! The work of M. Le Roy 
must have been, according to it, the product 
of a vast collaboration ; and a whole string 
of ecclesiastics, whom M. Le Roy does not 
know even by name, were suspected and 
even accused of having laboured at it. Do 
the venerable Inquisitors realise the ele- 
ment of burlesque that enters into such 
missions ! 

In reality, however, they are right, and 
much more so than they believe. A book 
like that of Le Roy and like those of 
Loisy is never the work of one person 
alone ; they are the result of a growth, the 
work of a generation and of an epoch. 

* * * * 

I should have liked, after having shown 
the attitude of Conservatism, triumphant 
to-day, to set forth the attitude of modern- 
ism, the victor of to-morrow. But I do 
not wish to weary the patience of my 
readers. What gives me assurance of its 
success 1s not merely the youth of its 
adherents, their number, their intelligence, 
or the scientific rigour of their labours, but 
the intensity of their religious life—in a 
word, their power of love. To the ferocious 
unintelligence with which they are at- 
tacked, and to the sad insinuations by 
which it is sought to discredit them,* their 


* Tho Pope has been, and not without reason, 
deeply wounded by the flood of filthy accusa- 
tions which from the lowest quarters have been 
cast up against Catholic institutions throughout 
Italy. He ought, however, not to forget that 
not long ago a quite analogous campaign was 
entered upon against the Freemasons. It is 
needless to tell him by whom. The stories of 
the Black Mass2s are turning round {to day 


only reply is a sorrowful smile. Nothing 
will separate them from those who curse 
them, and for whom they cherish more. 
even of love than of pity. 
(Signed) PAUL SABATIER. 
La Maisonnette, 
par S. Sauveur de Montagut (Ardeéche). 


ATTEMPTS AT THE CHURCH 
CATHOLIC. 


Tue great thought of The Church Catho- 
lic is again to the front. Its hope has 
always lain quiet and deep in the truly 
devout heart, but of late it has been daring 
to speak out. The earnest appeals of two 
recent little volumes, more than oneable 
article in the Hibbert Journal, and the 
widely reported utterances of Mr. Campbell, 
have found many readers and gained many 
friends. The spiritual quickening in all 
the Churches is arousing broader sym- 
pathies, and is doing something at least 
toward preparing the way for a realised 
catholicity. 

For if the desire be there, it must seek 
its fulfilment in some outward shape. 
And many terms, many plans, make their 
claim in turn as offering a solution of the 
question. Comprehension, Free Com- 
munion, Non-Subscription, Federation, Re- 
union, Undenominationalism, Interdenomi- 
nationalism—each has put forth its project 
for the true Chureh Catholic, and made its 
attempt at the first step. That they have 
so far met with failure need not move us 
to despair. 

There is, however, another side to the 
picture which the adverse critic will not’ 
let us overlook. Each successive plea for 
a realised catholicity raises a controversy 
in which the opponents have most to say, 
and so seem to gain the day. In a Free 
Trust Chapel on a recent Sunday morning 
the preacher declared his emphatic con- 
viction that there could be no common 
worship without common belief, and that, 
therefore, the only way to catholic unity 
lay through theological unanimity. When 
does he expect that will be! This is the 
old ecclesiastical idea in a new and un- 
expected quarter. 

Then, again, the amalgamation of hitherto 
sundered Churches on a common dogmatic 
basis, as in the Free Churches of Scotland 
and the three Methodist sects, is in no 
sense, alas! a step towards the true Church 
Catholic, but, instead, a more emphatic 
ratification of the original mistake. Al- 
though no one can forecast the form which 
the catholic idea will assume, the one 
thing certain is that it will not rest on a 
dogmatic basis. Real catholicity makes an 
entirely different plea; it believes in the 
possibility of spiritual unity amid doctrinal 
diversity, the only living unity which is not 
uniformity. 

There have been various attempts, at 
different times and places, to realise in 
foretaste this unity of the spirit amidst 
difference of belief. It is instructive to 
glance backwards at their sanguine en- 
deavours. The ene which attracted most 


upon those who created them. He _ himself 
bas not felt able to reject so ready a weapon, 
and in the Encyclical Pient l’an*mo of July 28. 
1906, againat the nmiodernists, he accused them 
not only with harbouring “open contempt for 
all authority,’ but also “with the most de- 
grading corruption of morals.’’ 
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notice was, perhaps, the Leicester Con- 
ference. 

Thirty years ago the Congregational 
Union, which was holding in Leicester its 
autumn session, was ruffled much by the 
notice that at Wycliffe Chapel would take 
place ‘‘a Public Conference, open to all 
who value spiritual religion, and who are 
in sympathy with the principle that 
religious communion is not dependent on 
agreement in theological, critical, or his- 
torical opinion.’’? The project took its 
origin from a private and informal gather- 
ing held in London in the previous spring, 
and consisting of some fifty men, chiefly 
Congregationalist ministers and laymen. 

The Conference began with a devotional 
service conducted by the Rev. John 
Hunter, of York. The Rev. Mark Wilkes, 
of Holloway, then took the chair, and 
pleaded in earnest tone, not for any new 
organisation, but for more open conference 
and discussion. on matters pertaining to 
spiritual religion, and for a relaxation of the 
strict terms affecting Religious Communion. 
Papers were next read by the Rev. Allanson 
Picton, of Hackney, on ‘‘ Some Relations 
of Theology to Religion,’’ and by the Rev. 
T. Gasquoine, of Oswestry, on ‘‘ Freedom 
in Theological Thought and the Spiritual 
Life.’’? The subsequent discussion revealed 
dissent in the meeting. A speaker asked at 
once for precise definitions of the terms in 
the convening notice—viz., ‘‘ theological,” 
‘* eritical,’’ ‘‘ historical,’’ and ‘‘ com- 
munion.’’ Dr. Simon and Dr. Allon spoke 

in disagreement with the Conference plat- 
form; the Revs. Jos. Wood, John Page 

Hopps, and Benjamin Waugh spoke with 

power in its favour. 

The principles of this Leicester Con- 
ference caused much disturbance both in 
the religious Press and in the Congrega- 
tionalist churches. So gravely was this 
the case that the Union at its next meeting 
passed the following resolution :— 

‘* That in view of the uneasiness pro- 
duced in the churches of the Congregational 
Order by the proceedings of the recent 
Conference at Leicester on the terms of 
Religious Communion, the Assembly feels 
called upon to reaffirm that the primary 
object of the Congregational Union is, 
according to the terms of its own constitu- 
tion, to uphold and extend Evangelical 
Religion. 

‘*That the Assembly appeals to the 
history of the Congregational Churches 
generally, as evidence that Congregational- 
ists have always regarded the acceptance 
of the Facts and Doctrines of the Evan- 
gelical Faith revealed in the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as an 
essential condition of Religious Communion 
in Congregational Churches. : 

‘* That the Congregational Union was 
established on the basis of those Facts and 
Doctrines is, in the judgment of the 
Assembly, made evident by the Declaration 
of Faith and Order adopted at the Annual 
Meeting in 1833; and the Assembly 
believes that the Churches represented in 
the Union hold these Facts and Doctrines 
in their integrity to this day.’ 

With this Declaration of Faith and 
Order we are all familiar. It was described 
by a Congregationalist himself as ‘‘a 
helpless theological document,’’ and by 
the late Charles Beard as ‘‘ a contemptible 

‘piece of theological tailoring, a thing of 


-W. Miall. 


shreds and patches.’’ But it was supposed 
to save the situation, and to silence the 
Leicester Conference on the Terms of 
Religious Communion. 

In the meantime, between the two 
meetings of the Congregational Union, a 
second Conference was held in the Cannon- 
street Hotel, London, on May 7, 1878, 
with Mr. Beavis Brindley in the chair. 
The Rev. J. Byles conducted a devotional 
service, after which the Rev. P. T. Forsyth 
read a long paper on ‘‘ A Larger Compre- 
hension the Remedy for the Decay of 
Theology.’’ One rubs one’s eyes in amaze 
on reading its fine, broad sentiments when 
contrasted with the same author’s recent 
strictures on certain Liberal Religious 
Teachers. A further paper on ‘‘ The 
Unity of the Faith ’’ was read by the Rev. 
Mark Wilkes, Edward Clodd, 
and Allanson Picton also addressed the 
meeting. 

A further meeting for prayer and fellow- 
ship was held at St. Thomas’s-square 
Chapel, Hackney. The Rev. John Rod- 
gers, Vicar of St. Thomas, Charterhouse, 
presided, and gave an address. Addresses 
were also given by the Revs. Charles Beard, 
S. A. Tipple, and W. C. Walters. It was 
a helpful and memorable occasion, and 


| there was a very large attendance. 


So, as was remarked very truly, ‘‘ While 
the Congregational Union was fulminating 
its decree against the possibility of religious 
communion between men who differed in 
theological opinion, men who differed in 
theological opinion widely enough met and 
communed.,”’ 

The result was the formation of an 
‘* Association for Promoting Religious 
Communion,’’ and its object was specific- 
ally stated to be ‘‘ The promotion of 
Religious Communion in worship and work 
amongst those who, while retaining their 
individual beliefs, agree in recognising the 
existence of spiritual life outside the limits 
of their own theological creed.’’ Amongst 
the ministers on its committee of thirty 
were Charles Beard, Silas Farrington, John 
Hunter, Allanson Picton, Herbert Rix, 
and 8. A. Tipple. Its Chairman was Mark 
Wilkes and its Secretary Joseph Wood. It 
would, indeed, be of interest to all InquIRER 
readers if Mr. Wood could be persuaded to 
give us his personal impressions and 
memories of the Leicester Conference, and 
this Association for Promoting Religious 
Communion. It was a genuine attempt at 
catholicity, made, perchance, before the 
time was ready. Was this why it fell 
away ? Bak F, 


Sm Cartes Macraren, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany, has spoken out frankly in favour 
of the fullest recognition of Trade Union- 
ism among railway workers. Speaking 
at Coalville, on Saturday, he asserted his 
belief that the organisation of labour was 
for the benefit of all parties. 


’ CHRISTIANITY wants nothing so much 
in the world as sunny people; and the old 
are hungrier for love than for bread; and 
the oil of joy is very cheap; and if you can 
help the poor on with a garment of praise, 
it will be better for them than blankets.— 


Henry Drummond. 


mill.’’ 


JOHN RUSKIN’S ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL TEACHING. 


II.—Tar VALUE oF His INFLUENCE. 


In Letter 19 of Fors Ruskin slyly re- 
marked, for the benefit of those who 
praised his eloquence but scouted his 
economics :—‘* My forte is really not 
description but political economy.’’ His 
forte was, however, appreciation of art, 
and it was this, raised to moral passion by 
a deep sense of the importance of art for 
human life, that determined his attitude 
to economic and social questions. He 
was led up to these questions through his 
art studies; his special point of view, 
rather than wide and deep knowledge of 
political economy and kindred subjects, 
gave him a title to be heard; and if he had 
not weakened that title by dogmatism 
and exaggeration, his mastery in his own 
field and his splendid powers of utterance 
would have won for his views more general 
and more respectful attention than they 
received. In this concluding paper, I shall 
dwell upon some points in his teaching 
which are most worthy of such attention 

‘‘In my first series of lectures at 
Oxford,”’ he writes, ‘‘ I stated (and cannot 
too often or too firmly state) that no great 
arts were practicable by any people, unless 
they were living contented lives, in pure 
air, out of the way of unsightly objects, 
and emancipated from unnecessary me- 
chanical occupation. It is simply one part 
of the practical work I have to do in Art- 
teaching, to bring, somewhere, such con- 
ditions into existence, and to show the 
working of them. I know also, assuredly, 
that the conditions necessary for the arts 
of men are the best for their souls and 
bodies’’ (Fors, Letter 9). That is a very 
lucid summary of the ideas and feelings 
which impelled Ruskin to devote himself 
to economic and social questions. And to 
realise how strongly he was impelled by 
them, we have only to read such a passage 
as the following from Letter 45: ‘‘I feel 
the separation between me and the people 
round me, so bitterly, in the world of my 
own which they cannot enter; and I see 
their entrance to it now barred so absolutely 
by their own resolves (they having 
deliberately and _ self-congratulatingly 
chosen for themselves the Manchester 
Cotton Mill instead of the Titian) that it 
becomes every moment more urged upon 
me that I shall have to leave—not father 
and mother, for they have left me; nor 
children, nor lands, for J have none, but 
at least this spiritual land and fair domain 
of human art and natural peace, because 
I am a man of unclean lips, and dwell in 
the midst of a people of unclean lips, and 
therefore am undone, because mine eyes 
have seen the king, the Lord of Hosts.’’ 
This was written at Lucca where he was 
making a drawing of the statue of Ilaria 
di Coretto, which, he says, had thirty 
years previously turned him from the 
study of landscape to that of life. It was 
a perpetual pain to him to feel that, in his 
reverence for such works, he stood so much 
alone, and that the opinion of the spectator, 
to which he had referred in a previous 
letter, must be regarded as representative— 
‘© Tf we must choose between a Titian and 
a Lancashire cotton mill, in the name of 
manhood and morality, give us the cotton 
The cotton mill, thus spoken of, 
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was for Ruskin a symbol of all the devastat- 
ing and demoralising influences of modern 
industry, and it was against these that he 
waged strenuous and unceasing war. 

In justice, it should be pointed out that 
Ruskin was not so alone in this crusade 
as he supposed, and that even some of the 
men whom he attacked as if they were 
throwing all their force on the other side, 
were not doing so. Take for example, 
the question of railways and the destruction 
of scenery. As Bain points out in his 
little book on J. 8. Mill, *“‘ He (Mill) 
was very much concerned (and so was his 
father) at the possible havoc that the rail- 
ways might make in the beauties of our 
rural districts.’’ So early as 1836 (when 
Ruskin was only seventeen years of age) 
J. S. Mill wrote: ‘‘ It is far from desirable 
that this island, the most beautiful portion 
perhaps of the earth’s surface for its size, 
should be levelled and torn up in a hundred 
unnecessary directions by these deformi- 
ties.’’ And he proceeded to denounce 

‘in particular Stephenson’s route for the 
line to Brighton through the Vale of 
Norbury, ‘‘ a spot unrivalled in the world 
for the exquisiteness combined with the 
accessibility of its natural scenery. Yet 
into the head of hardly one member of 
Parliament does it appear to have come, 
that this consideration ought to weigh 
one feather.’? -The whole passage is 
entirely in Ruskin’s spirit, and it ends with 
a judgment in his sweeping style. 


beauty, as.a national characteristic, scarcely 
exists. What is mistaken for it is the 
taste for costlness, and for whatever has 
a costly appearance.’’? Probably Ruskin 
never read these words, but he did 
read some other words of Mill’s upon 
scenery, and in Unto This Last he alludes 
to them in a singular fashion. With refer- 
ence to the chapter in the Political Eco- 
nomy on ‘‘The Probable Future of the 
Labouring Classes,’’ he writes :—‘‘ That 
chapter and the preceding one differ from 
the common writing of political econo- 
mists in admitting some value in the aspect 
of nature, and expressing regret at the 
probability of the destruction of natural 
scenery. But we may spare our anxieties 
on this head. . . . Nor need our more 
sentimental economists fear the too wide 
spread of the formalities of a mechanical 
agriculture.’? The reasons given for-these 
optimistic conclusions are that town popu- 
lations will always require food from large 
areas of country, and that all men will 
require wild nature for their spiritual 
nourishment. Happily, however, it was 
only on the rare occasions when Ruskin 
found a ‘‘ sentimental economist ” speaking 
strongly about the preservation of scenery 
and wholesome rural life, that he was 
willing to trust implicitly to the automatic 
pressure of human needs ; and we certainly 
‘owe to his stern denunciations and per- 
suasive pleadings much of that awakening 
which has occurred as regards this matter. 


We may also attribute much to his influence. 


in the kindred matter of providing parks 
and open spaces in large towns. The 
importance he attached to this is forcibly 
illustrated by his reply to’a correspondent. 
who asked, what could men do whose fate: 
seemed to have fixed them in the groove 
of town life. 


‘The? 
truth is that in this country the sense of 


“* Buy,’’ said he, ‘‘ ever so, 
small a bit of ground, in the midst. of 


the worst back deserts of our manufactur- 
ing towns; six feet square, if no more can 
be had—nay, the size of a grave, if you 
will, but buy it freehold, and make a 
garden of it by hand-labour; a garden 
visible to all men, and cultivated for all 
men of that place. If absolutely nothing 
will grow in it, then have herbs carried 
there in pots. Force the ground into 
order, cleanliness, green or coloured aspect. 
What difficulties you will have in doing 
this are your best subjects of thought ; 
the good you will do in doing this, the best 
in your present power’’ (Fors, Letter 44). 

And we must give a still greater propor- 
tion of credit to Ruskin for the establish- 
ment of public Art Galleries in the large 
towns. This is one of the most palpable 
proofs of the immense stimulus he gave 
to the art-interests of the people. In 
A Joy for Ever he repeatedly lays stress 
upon the point, and it is interesting to 
notice how sound his political economy 
was, so long as he was on this line. He 
so frequently and so bitterly attacked 
political economists for attaching import- 
ance to the accumulation of wealth, that 
one might conclude that he attached no 
importance to it. Not so, however. He 
only wanted the right kinds of wealth 
accumulated with the right kind of motive. 
He even went so far as to say (thus con- 
sciously or unconsciously justifying the 
economist’s method), ‘‘ It is one question, 
how to get plenty of a thing; and another 
whether plenty of it will be good for us. 
Consider these two matters separately ; 
never confuse yourself by interweaving one 
with the other’’ (Section 38). And the 
very title of the second lecture in the book 
is ‘‘ The Accumulation and Distribution 
of Art.’? Here he was on his own ground 
and wrote with convincing power. And 
the pity is that, as time went on, he seemed 
to lose the perception, that, new and valu- 
able as his work was, it was an application 
rather than contradiction of principles 
already maintained by economists. 

But works of art, in order to be accumu- 
lated, must be produced; and Ruskin’s 
studies upon the artistic productions of 
past times, especially in foreign countries, 
forced upon him the question—‘‘ Why does 
the England of to-day produce so little 
good art?’’ Sending to the Sheffield 
Museum a photograph of one of the capitals 
of the Ducal Palace in Venice, he asks 
the people of the Yorkshire town—‘* Why 


rhaven’t you~a Ducal Palace of your own. 


without need to have the beauties of one 
far away explained to you? .~. 

Public buildings you have—but do you 
take any pleasure i in them? and are you 
never the -least ashamed that what little 


good there may be in them, every flourish 


of their cast iron, every bead moulding 
on’ a shop. front, is borrowed from Greece 
or Venice ;- and that if you got all your 
best brains in Sheffield, and best hands to 
work, with that sole object, you couldn’t 
carve such another. capital as this!”’ 
(Fors, Letter 78). He had dealt with this 
kind of question long before in that wonder- 
ful chapter on ‘‘ The Nature of Gothic ”’ 
in The Stonés of Venice. He had taught 
that there are two standards of excellence 
—the excellence of varied invention and 
great design, and the excellence of mathe- 
matical precision and perfect finish. He 
had shown the superiority of the former, 


and condemned the modern preference for - 
the latter. He had denounced the tyranny 


of machinery and division of labour by 


which that preference is stimulated and~ 


gratified. 


“* Men were not intended to work with: 


the accuracy of tools, to be precise and per- 
fect in all their actions. If you will have 
that precision out of them, and make their 
fingers measure degrees like cogwheels, 
and their arms strike curves like compasses, 
you must unhumanise them. All the 
energy of their spirits must be given to 
make cogs and compasses of themselves. 
All their attention and strength must go 
to the accomplishment of the mean act. 
The eye of the soul must be bent upon the 
finger point, and the soul’s force must fill 
all the invisible nerves that guide it, ten 


hours a day, that it may not err from its. 
steely precision, and so soul and sight be- 
worn away and the whole human being: 


be lost ‘at last:- 2 s4>: 55.1 dic yous wall 
make a man of the working creature, you 
cannot make a tool. 
to imagine, to think, to try to do anything 
worth doing ; 


cision is lost at once. Out come all his 


roughness, all his dulness, all his incapa-- 


bility; shame upon shame, failure upon. 
failure, pause after pause ; but out comes 
the whole majesty of him also.’ 

And then the English reader is pidden 
to look round his room and ‘‘ examine 
again all those accurate mouldings and 
perfect polishings, and unerring adjustments. 
of the seasoned wood and tempered steel ”’ ; 
and to realise that ‘‘if read rightly, these 
perfectnesses are signs of a slavery in our 
England a thousand times more bitter- 
and degrading than that of the scourged 
African, or helot Greek.’’ This kind of 
thing had been said by Adam Smith, and 
hardly less strongly. But Ruskin enforced 
it in page after page of such abounding 
eloquence and such varied illustration, 
he brought to the discussion so full a know- 
ledge of the contrast between original and. 
mechanical work, that his plea for the 
humanisation and ennobling of industry had. 
quite a new power. And he saw clearly 
that a better state of things can be brought. 
about only by a change in the mind of. 
both consumer and producer. The con-: 
sumer musé refrain from demanding things 
without regard to the mental qualities 
which their producion brings into play—he 
must beware of estimating things. by 
quantity or cheapness; and the producer 


must beware of making profit his sole. 


concern—he should aim at a high standard. 
of excellence for the sake both of -his 
customers and his workpeople. To-sum, 
up Ruskin’s teachings in such. truisms 
seems. tame. But it would have been 
well if he himself had written more tamely. 
He commenced Letter 80 of Fors with these. 
words—‘‘ I never sat down to. write-my 
Fors, or indeed to write anything, 


He wrote from the home of the Mayor of 
Birmingham, who had made a gift of land 
to St. George’s Company, ‘had. invited 


Ruskin to come and see it, and had 


invited some Birmingham business men 
to come and see him. 
me much,’’ he writes. 


pressed by, here,’’ continues the letter, 


‘*is the right-mindedness of these men, so- 


3 
: 


Let him but begin. 


and the engine-turned pre- 


-in-so_ 
broken and puzzled a state of mind.’’. 


<< They have taught: 
““The one great: 
fact which I have been most clearly im- 
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far as they see what they are doing. There 
is no equivocation with their consciences, 
no silencing of their thoughts in any wilful 
manner; nor, under the conditions ap- 
parent to them, do I believe it possible 
for them to act more wisely or faithfully.”’ 
Yet such were the men whom he had long 
been fiercely denouncing. Of Manchester 
he wrote, in Letter 76, that it ‘‘ is in every 
business act of it in mortal sin,’’ and 
Birmingham would have done as well.: 
No wonder he was somewhat non-plussed 
and abashed, when he found himself being 
taught by honourable men instead of 
fighting with wicked ones. Here we come 
upon Ruskin’s greatest error—his denuncia- 
tion of men in the abstract, his habit of 
founding the most sweeping and terrible 
charges upon the most slender knowledge. 
It was a great fault. But, on the other 
hand, what man of modern times has set a 
more splendid example of free, generous, 
unwearying self-dedication to the service 
‘of his fellows ? His social writings will 
not lose but gain in wholesome influence 
from frank but sympathetic ‘criticism. 
It seems as though the strongest natures, 
when turned to social reform, are peculiarly 
liable to extravagance; when a Lamen- 
nais writes his ‘‘ Words of a Believer,’’ 
it is as though his genius were both an 
ennobling and a self-destroying fate— 
‘equally irresistible in both its functions. 
Ruskin’s social writings were also ‘‘ Words 
of a Believer,’’ and in his case as in that 
of Lamennais, while some of the ‘‘ words ’’ 
are self-destructive’ in their violence, 
the ‘‘ Believer ’’ will never cease to inspire 
human hearts. Henry Raw ines. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. CHARLES WRIGHT, J.P. 
Spars Lane CuHapet, Boston, has suf- 


fered a severe loss by the death of its. 


oldest member and trustee. At the ripe 


age of ninety-four, Mr. Charles Wright. 


passed quietly away from this earthly life 
on Thursday morning, September 


departure might have been expected at 
any time, yet death came suddenly. He 
had of late felt the infirmities of the 
flesh, but his mind was clear, and he 
was active and vigorous up to the very 
eve of his death. 

Like his father, who was also a trustce 
of Spain Lane Chapel, and bore the same 
Christian name, he was a firm believer in 
the principles of the Unitarian Faith. He 
was educated by Unitarian ministers, 
first by Rev. David William Jones, 
minister of Spain Lane Chapel, and later 
by Rev. Edward Higginson, who held a 
similar charge at Friar Gate, Derby. 

He took a great interest in the success 
of the Unitarian cause in Boston, and he 
was a very regular attendant at the chapel 
until deafness rendered it impossible for 
him to follow the service. 

In politics he was an ardent Liberal, 
though he separated from the party on 
the Home Rule question, and came back 
on that of Free Trade. He took a very 
active part in the affairs of his native 
town; was for nine years a member of 
the Town Council ; held many important 
positions of trust; and was a Justice 
of the Peace. ~ 


19. 
Although, from his patriarchal age, his. 


a 


His eldest son—also Mr: Charles Wright 
—is a trustee of the Unitarian Chapel, 
and we hope a fourth generation of the 
family will follow in the footsteps of 
their grandfather and great-grandfather, 
and maintain the cause which stands for 
religious freedom, reverent inquiry, and 
spiritual faith, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
Se 
WOLF! WOLF! 

OncE upon a time four little children 
lived in a nursery high up on the top story 
of a big London house. Their names were 
Lina, Fred, Arthur, and Jennie. 

There were bars to their nursery window, 
but they could look out over them and see 
the great dome of St. Paul’s in the distance. 
Sometimes it was quite clear, and some- 
times hazy with the soft London mist: 
They could see a great many church towers 
and spires too, and one great tower that 


they looked at with awe, because it was a 


prison. 
It is not a prison now, because since then 
a law has been passed that all children 


‘must go to school (unless they have gover- 


nesses at home to teach them) and so people 
have grown up better than they used to do, 
and there are not so many to be put in 
prisons, and not so many prisons needed. 
You see, it is good to have to do lessons, 
although we don’t always like it ! 

Lina, Fred, Arthur, and Jennie had a 
tender, loving mother; who used to sit 
sewing downstairs, but always heard 


jif there was any trouble in the nursery 
| and came running up to see what was the 
matter. 


The children knew this, so little Arthur 


used sometimes to lie with his mouth 


close to the chink under the door and howl 
(when he wasn’t really crying), just -to 
bring his mummy up, and be petted and 
made much of. The other children did 
not like this, but of course they would 
not ‘‘ tell tales.’’ 

But it gave Lina an idea. Being the 
eldest, Lina generally had the ideas and 
led the others, and sometimes, it is to be 
feared, she led them into mischief. 

‘* Pll tell. you what,’’ said she one 
evening; ‘‘ let’s all lie down on the floor 
and pretend to cry, and when mother 
comes up we'll all laugh and say it was a 
joke. It will be such fun!’’ 

** So we will! ’’ said Fred. 

** Jolly !’’ cried Arthur. 

‘*Tuch fun!’’ murmured little Jennie. 

Down on the floor in a row they lay, and 
soon a woeful weeping and howling was 
heard. Next came quick steps hurrying 
up the steep flights of stairs, and their 
mother entered, breathless and anxious. 

‘* What ts the matter, dear children ? ”’ 
she cried, as soon as she could get breath 
to speak. 

Then they all rose up and said, laughing, 
‘* Nothing, mother; we were only pretend- 
ing !?” 

Then their mother’s face changed. 
** You have done very wrong, she said; 
you have deceived me. You must never, 
never deceive any one. 

“T will tell you a story. 

‘Once upon a time there was a shepherd 


{ boy who had to mind the flocks on the hills 


| So the question means just this: 


at night. Wolves prowled about in those 
regions, and sometimes killed the sheep and 
the shepherds too. This shepherd boy 
was fond of what he called his joke, and 
sometimes in the middle of the night he 
would cry out ‘ Wolves! Wolves!’ Then 
all the people would scramble out of bed and 
hurry up to the hills to help him, and 
when he saw them come he would laugh 
at them and say, ‘ There are no wolves, it 
is only a joke!’ 

‘One night the wolves really did come, 
and the boy shouted ‘ Wolves! Wolves!’ 
with all his might, but no one believed 
him, and no one came to help him, and 
the wolves killed him and all his flock. 

«“ That shows you the consequence of de- 
ceiving people: when you are in earnest, 
you will not be believed.’’ 

The mother, having spoken, went away 
leaving four little people feeling sorry and 
ashamed. 

But they took the lesson to heart, and I 


don’t think they ever tried to deceive 


anybody again, either in ‘‘ fun ’’ or earnest. 
VIOLET SOLLY. 


WOMEN ON TOWN COUNCILS. 


. Srr,—There seems to be some misappre- 

hension as to what women are eligible for 
town councils under the ‘‘ Qualification 
of Women Act (County and Borough 
Councils), 1907,’? which came into force 
on August 28. As candidates for town 
councils in England and Wales, only 
electors are eligible. Hence those single 
women and widows whose names are on the 
burgess roll are eligible, but no married 
woman is eligible, for no married woman 
has a vote fora town council. 

In the Committee stage of the Billin the 
House of Commons, in which. general 
concern was expressed that married women 
would be unable to serve under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, Dr. Shipman stated 
that, if the Government did not in another 
session bring in a measure to remove the 
anomalies referred to, he himself would 
do so, so that there should in the future 
be no difficulty in married women being 
able to serve on county and borough 
councils. Dr. Shipman pointed out that 
the great value of the Act is that it secures 
for women direct election. It is certainly 
misleading for the general public that 
many newspapers have raised the foolish 
question of what title should be given to 
the husband of a woman who might occupy 
the position of mayor, when the fact is 
that, as no one can be chosen as a mayor 
who is not eligible as a councillor, no married 
woman can, as the law stands, be a mayor. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Anntzé Leicgo Browne, 
Hon. Sec. Women’s Local Government 
Society, 17, Tothill-street, Westminster, 
September 20, 1907. 


A man may think he is doing God’s work 
when he is not even doing God’s will. And 
a man may be doing God’s work and God’s 
will quite as much by hewing stones or 
sweeping streets as by preaching or praying. 
Are we 
working out our common everyday life on 
the great lines of God’s will ?—Henry Drum- 
monds 
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RACIAL PREJUDICES AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Tere has been another outbreak against 
Japanese immigration in Canada. It can- 
not be thought unjustifiable for a religious 
journal to ask its readers to consider what 
bearing Christian principles have upon the 
present tendency of white men in all parts 
of the world to exclude the yellow and 
dark races from equal rights. Christian 
principles may or may not be hopelessly im- 
practicable, but at least they ought not 
to be wholly ignored. 

The motives at work seem to be merely 
selfish ones, and the arguments employed 
to justify them are not concerned with 
anything higher than expediency. 

There are two arguments generally 
employed. The first is that the cheap 
* labour offered by coloured races interferes 
with the organisation and success of the 
labour unions. The second is that Canada, 
Australia, and the Cape are white men’s 
countries, and that the yellow races and 
the Hindoos must not be allowed to share 
with the whites in the enjoyment and use 
of them. Such papers as the Times 
and the Spectator have no sympathy with 
the first argument; they see very clearly 
the narrowness of class prejudices, espe- 
cially when that class is the labour class, 
and when it interferes with the Japanese, 
who on imperial grounds must not be 
offended. We must all recognise sadly 
the tendency to think only of their own 
interests which is a danger for all trade 
unions both of rich or poor. It is of course 
in flagrant opposition to such teachings as 
““Love your neighbour as yourself ’’ 
and ‘‘Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you.’’? Even from 
the point of view of practical politics, class 
conflicts and class prejudices are opposed 
to the highest welfare of the State. Profes- 
sor Henry Jones has some wise and 
striking words on this deep-seated delusion, 
‘‘that when every class presses for its 
own claims, justice will arrive to all as a 
result of their collision. It is not true. 
The just equipoise of rights never comes in 
this way. Mere class legislation is never 
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right. . . . What will arrive by such methods 
is care for the strong and neglect of the 
weak, the conversion of the state into a 
warring arena, and the ultimate triumph 
of the strong. Itis not the strife of interests 
that maintains the equipoise of the state 
or the city, but as just men.’? These are 
golden words, in harmony with the funda- 
mental teachings of Christianity. It is 
impossible to justify class selfishness or 
trades union particularism, either by 
Christianity or by what Professor JonrEs 
would have us feel is the same thing 
—the highest and most permanent interests 
of the human race. 

But it too often 
nationalism, while it is a 
a more august and wider kind, is yet 
as much subject to temptations of selfish- 
ness and permanent preoccupation with 
its own interests as any trades union. 
Even if we spread our sympathies yet 
further, and embrace all white men in our 
union, we are still leaving out a large pro- 
portion of the human race. Why should 
Canada and Australia and the Cape be in 
perpetuity ear-marked for the white 
races? What right have we, on the prin- 
ciple that all men are brethren, to say to 
the Japanese or Chinese or Hindoos, You 
shall have no part or lot with us as free men 
and independent workmen in the life of 
these enormous undeveloped tracts of 
country ? We will admit white men on 
equal terms, but you shall be for ever 
excluded. On the first page of some 
lay sermons by Professor Catrp, late 
Master of Balliol, is a description of Chris- 
tianity. It ‘‘ was a principle that bound 
all men to each other, and made them 
members one of another, as no previous 
religion had ever attempted to do. It 
broke down all the walls of division that 
had hitherto separated individuals, families, 
and nations from each other ; it cast aside 
and utterly repudiated all the prejudice of 
rank and caste, of race and custom, and 
bade men, as simply men, recognise cach 
other as brethren.’?’ What a mockery 
these words sound in relation to the action 
of our Colonies and of the U.S.A. towards 
coloured peoples ! 

There is, indeed, one argument, and one 
argument alone, so far as we can see, which 
would justify white men in excluding 
coloured races from sharing in the develop- 
ment of our Colonies. It is the argument 
that living side by side in common work 
and daily life is not advantageous for either 
the white or the coloured races. It is 
stated that the children of mixed marriages 
are of a lower character than either of the 
parents. In the case of Eurasians this 
seems unfortunately to be true. But 
if this is so serious and unavoidable an 
evil as to prevent our admitting Hindoos 
to settle in South Africa, it ought also to 
require for the sake of India that ‘all 
Europeans should leave that country as 


forgotten that 
union of 
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soon as possible. We are by no means 
in favour of the immediate abandonment 
of India by England. If Eurasians are 
so degraded a type it ought to be possible 
by law, and yet more by public sentiment, 
to make unions between whites and Hindoos 
far less general than they are. In the case 
of mixed marriages with Japanese and 
Chinese it does not seem to be so clearly 
proved that the results entailed upon 
the children are so deplorable. H they 
were, and if it were absolutely impossible to 
prevent such unions becoming ever more 
common, the exclusionists would have ~ 
something to say for themselves on 
Christian principles. Nothing but clear 
proof that white and coloured races 
cannot occupy the same country without 
reciprocal deterioration would justify us in 
trying to confine our Colonies to white men 
alone. This is not proved at present. It 
is to be earnestly hoped that it cannot be 
proved. Ifit were,it would mean that the 
white and yellow races must be constantly 
fighting for the exclusive possession of the 
earth, instead of working side by side in 
free and healthy competition. We find it 
difficult to believe that the laws of Gop 
make fighting imperative and association 
impossible. 


LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET.* 


I THINK it is no wonder that, as the years 
come and go, and we fare on towards the 
sunset of the life that now is, the heart in 
us should feel a touch of dismay now and 
then when we try to imagine ourselves out 
of the body, but thesame man or woman; 
away from the world we live in, yet stillin a 
home which will be homelike and welcome, 
and of a day when the seasons will be no 
more what they have been, or the sun and 
stars, the streets on which we walk, or the 
homes in which we dwell. 

A time when we can clasp hands with 
friends no more in the good familiar fashion, 
or bid them good morning or good even. 
Sit no more at the table and join in the 
cheerful talk, go to our work in the morning, 
and, when the day’s stint is done, go home, 
take some book we love best to read, 
turn the familiar pages with an ever new 
delight, and then go to sleep through the 
silent shadowy hours to wake again in 
the morning and find that God has made 
all things new. 

And I think this touch of dismay may 
well be of all things natural, and therefore 
right, because we are in this body, and 
find that in the measure of our life is our 
loyalty to the things we can touch and 
see. For in the thin shadow of the man 
I met one day, far up among the nineties, 
this loyalty to the world he lives in, 
lingering like a frosted apple on the tree 
in January, was no more than an instinct 
to hold on ; but to those who are still hale 
and strong it is a loyalty for which they can 
give good reason. 

They love to watch the spring open, and 
find her fragrance fill them with the old 

* Sermon preached at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, 
by Dr. Robert Collyer, September 15, 1907, and 
at .Iissex Church, London, on the following 
Sunday. / 
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delight, the summer flood the world with 
her fruits and flowers, and are glad for the 
golden treasures of the autumn, the white 
glory of the winter, and the tumultuous 
privacy of the storms that lure the summer 
again indoors, and set them laughing 
by sea-coal or hard wood fires. 

This is all so dear to us,and so human, 
that it comes a little hard now and then 
for the bravest and best in this simple 
human sense to think of a time when all 
this can be no more what it is here and now ; 


- and so it ought to be, and, if the option was 


open to a great many of us, while the tides 
of life run deep and full, to exchange the 
life we are living for the splendours of the 
celestial city the seer saw in his vision— 
to give up the steady fight for bread and 
garments, a roof and a fire, with all the 
hurly-burly of the days, for the white robes, 
the harps and crowns, in a world as free 
from contentions as the great deeps of the 
Atlantic are free from the storms, very 
few of us who are ia the midst of life would 
hesitate to say we love this best after all, 
and do not want to give it up, no matter 
what may be waiting in the blessed life 
to come. 

That may be, and, indeed, must be all 
right, while we think not seldom this is 
all wrong ; but this is so close to us and so 
familiar, so blended in the woof and warp 
of our being that we cannot give it up. 
The gravitation of our being binds us to 
our planet, and we cannot cry, ‘‘ Oh, that 
I had wings like a dove, then would I flee 
away and be at rest.”’ 

Nor can I think this trouble is met by 
the teaching, far more urgent in my youth 
than it is now, that we should think of this 
human life, which is our gift from God, 
as if it were in quarantine, and this world 
a place to have done with the sooner the 
better, so that we may win our way to the 
immortal life to come. 

Some such conclusion may come, I 
know, through our brooding over the 
meanness and poverty of the best we can 
hope for down here, if we take that turn ; 
or it may come to those who have had to 
fight sore battles with the world, or who 
have drained their life of all its pleasant- 
ness, bartering joy for enjoyment, and 
then would toss it away like the skin of 
an orange. 

But those I hold this moment in my mind 
are always able to make out this clear 
truth, that the men who have talked in 
this strain were out of sorts with this 
world and its wholesome life, or else they 
were men who did not practice what they 
preached. Men like my good Matthew 
Henry, to whose chapel in Chester I went 
on pilgrimage. My good Matthew is for 
ever talking in this strain, through his 
vast and capital commentary ; and yet his 
portrait reveals one of the most comfort- 
able divines you would want to see in the 
last times of the old Puritan life in Eng- 
land. This is the man who tells me to sit 
lightly to my life, as a bird on the spray, 
while you can see quite easily that the men 


- who have made the best mark and the 


decpest, of whose works in this world you 
can say, ‘* Now here is something primal 
and pregnant, something which holds in its 
heart a seed of worth which has grown 
with the world’s growth, and must live 
and be resown to noble harvests.’’ These, 
as a rule, are the men of an abounding 


human life;. men, as we say, who were 
all there, with no special turn for lentils and 
herbs, or hair-cloth next to the skin, when 
they could compass fair white linen. They 
were men who had a strong grip on this 
world which was their home, and while they 
were on their way to a place among the 
saints—if this lay in their election—they 
could go out hunting with St. Augustine, 
or play sweet tunes on the violin, or sing 
old ballads with Luther. They were men 
who, while their life stood well above zero, 
could feel it was good to be here, and 
wanted no new tabernacles so long as the 
old ones served them so well. 

This truth holds good again with those 
we know of that have no special claim to 
a place among the saints. The grand 
builders and inventors, the great artists and 
musicians, the poets and authors whose 
books we read with perpetual delight. 

These, as a rule, lived very close to our 
life, and loved it with all their heart. Loved 
their own land, like our good Sir Walter 
Scott. Loved the waters, and to go afish- 
ing with dear old Izaac Walton; and 
with Paley, who tells a friend in one of his 
letters that he cannot think of writing 
another word in his once famous book of 
the ‘‘ Evidences’’ until fly fishing was 
over—loved the splendid movement of 
great cities with Johnson, Charles Lamb, 
and Thackeray, or the kindly humours of 
the common life with Charles Dickens— 
and more beside than I can name loved the 
shadows of the wocds, the sunshine on the 
meres, and the crowned splendours of the 
fells with Wordsworth. So I say the men 
of most worth to this world were deepest in 
our life,and did not love to brood over a 
day when they must leave us, and the place 
which knew them would know them no more, 
when they would see the Hudson no more, 
or the Tweed or Concord river, or the 
Charles—leave Fleet-street for ever and the 
Strand, Broadway, or Boston Common, 
the haunts of living, loving men, their 
neighbours and friends. 

So “‘I do not want to die,’’ sturdy 
Samuel Johnson said; or, ‘to drop like 
mellow fruit,’’ Charles Lamb wrote to his 
friend. They were well suited, and this 
was one condition of their love and loyalty, 
that they were children of the light and of 
the day, therefore the light and the day 
abides in what they have done. 

This, indeed, is all so true that, when you 
bring the truth home to the teaching which 
has gone dead against it, time out of 
mind, it is to find that the men of a su- 
preme power and purpose in the pulpit, 
men like Beecher and Bellows and Bishop 
Brookes, to speak only of the great dead 
we have known, were the most abundantly 
gifted with this love and loyalty to our 
hfe. 

Nor is this touch of trouble met and 
mastered by the thought that there may 
be—will be—must be—infinite blessing 
through our passing into the infinite, losing 
our own personal identity, and becoming 
one with that life, as the raindrops become 
one with the ocean, or as the mist, floating 
in the rainbow above Niagara is swept down 
to become one again with the water floods 
below. 

No one thing in this universe can be of a 
deeper moment to a whole and sound man 
than his own proper personal life. You 
may talk with him from this to doomsday 


about being lost in the infinite, he will still 
cling to himself as the true factor, and say 
with a very noble man I knew, who has 
gone out of the body to God: ‘‘ I should 
prefer hell to annihilation.’’ The angels 
are well enough, but he would not be an 
angel. Angels have had no mothers to croon 
over them, by what he can make out; or 
fathers to romp with them and play games. 
They never fell in love when their time 
came, wondering over their rare fortune, 
or made homes where the children clung 
about their knees, or fought strong battles 
for the truth and the right, or wept over 
graves ; angels, then, must be poor, where 
such a man is rich, or rich in some way he 
cannot as yet understand. He has solved 
the problem so far of his own personal 
identity, and would not have it re-solved 
into the grandest presence that ever trod 
the earth ; these years with their clustering 
memories are his own years, they stand out 
clear and reveal to the man his own life. 
“* A poor thing,’’ he may say, ‘* but mine 
own’’; full of mistakes, but mine own. 
I want to keep track of myself; send me 
where you will, but let me be sure that I am 
still the man who is now living this human 
life as those are who have lived human lives 
with me. ‘‘ The kind, the true, the brave, 
the sweet, who walk with us no more,”’ 
they will be there in the life to come, not 
unclothed, but clothed upon; and then I 
shall rest in hope, for— 
It is the dear belief 
That on some solemn shore 
Beyond the reach of grief 
We find our own once more. 
Beyond the sphere of time, 
And sense and fate’s contro! ; 
Serene in changeless prime, 
Dwells the immortal soul. | 
This faith I fain would keep, 
This hope would not forego. 
Kternal be the sleep, 
If not to waken so. 

There must be another life to round this 
out and clothe it with perfection. The 
tree in my garden loses nine blossoms where 
it ripens one globe of fruit, but that does 
not trouble my tree. The wild things let 
their young go forth and they are presently 
forgotten. The flocks and herds are kith 
and kin, but one is taken and another left, 
and to-morrow itisall the same. They do 
not regret their mistakes or sorrow for 
their sins as I must, their life rounds itself 
out, and is complete when they die. The 
insect of an afternoon, the creature of a 
hundred years, they have no hauntings 
of a life before, or visions of a life hereafter. 
But the blossoms fall from the trees of my 
life, the yearlings die out of my flock, old 
friends are taken and I am leit, those dear 
to me as my life, or dearer, and I cannot 
prevent this longing after them, because 
they are part of myself, and I am only as 
shards and shreds of the whole fair circle 
my soul demands, if being mine here, they 
are not mine hereafter. 

And in looking into my own life, I can 
see where I have missed my way and want 
to try again. I am only a learner, I want 
still to learn, and turn my lesson to some 
noble use, so what can this incomplete- 
ness mean which haunts me but the 
intimation of completeness ? This claim, 
as it seems to me, is founded in fair reason, 
and we hold the right to see the account 
come out fair and true on this ground, if on 
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no other. These searching sorrows and 
regrets are the vouchers for it, and their 
long enduring is the promise that they will 
hold good. While this pure love for the 
life we live down here, great and noble 
in a true proportion of its worth to the 
world, with the unslain desire, that what 
we gain in this life shall not be lost when 
we have done with these bodies—what is 
all this, though there were no surer word 
about it, but the hold of the human soul 
on her own, now and for ever ? 

May I not say once more that the years, 
as they come and go, should bring the 
heart to understand that this we call 
death should not be thought of — and 
especially by those who, like myself, have 
had a long lease of life—as a bane but a 
blessing —and not to die would be the 
bane no man could bear; while so surely 
would this world be the loser by our staying, 
that those who love us most dearly would 
pray that we might be set free from the 
burden of the over many years. 

For it would make no matter to the 
creatures of the lower creation we have 
glanced at, if their life could run on for 
ever in the old kindly grooves, because they 
must measure their life by their instincts, 
and the present moment is the perfect 
sphere; they want no better, as they fear 
no worse, and take no thought for the 
morrow, but the thing, the squirrel his 
nuts, and the bee his honey, and so 
through all the spheres of their life. 

For as Chaucer’s birds sang while his 
pilgrims rode to Canterbury, so they 
were singing when I walked with my 
friend a few years ago over the same 
grass-grown road by Guildford; and the 
swallows that built their nests then on the 


coignes of the grand cathedral had built 


that spring by the altars of the Lord; 
while the brood of last year was forgotten, 
the brood of this year was their first-born, 


and there are no grand-children for them 
in the woods, or the meadows, or golden 


or silver weddings, Therefore it would be 


no trouble to them if their life could go on 
through the ages, as it goes through their 


brief span, 


But here les the distinction between 


our life and theirs: where they have. in- 
stincts, we have memories; where they have 
habits, we have outlooks. and inlooks, 
anticipations and reflections, and our man- 
hood, on the line to which we have risen, 
holds in its heart our cross and our crown. 
The glamour of youth is mine no more, 
when the years have told their tale; yet I 
may remember the May days with a most 
tender regret, and long for my spring as I 
sit on the snow line. Yet I know, or ought 
to know, that this I long for could not be 
the May I remember, because memory 
would rob me of her choicest charm, and 
the succession of sameness would blight 
the blossoms before they could set the 
fruit; and so on this ground I can be aware 
in some dim fashion why the eternal love 
should give me the blessed boon of 
death, when I have drunk my fill at the 
fountains of life down here, and it is time 
to cross the bar. 
And then I must take this truth home to 
my heart, that, by the time I have had 
enough of life, the world I live in now may 
have had enough of me, so that I must not 
only get out of the world,-but out of the 
way, so that the new man may have room 


for the work he must do, free from my 
jeremiads, that the new time cannot hold 
a candle to the time when I was young. 
Because I take this to be the truth with 
a few noble exceptions, that the elder world 
does not take over kindly to the younger, 
with its swift onward movement, and so 
the time comes when we may say with 
a wise and good man of the last age, ‘‘ I 
am receptive no more as I was in my youth 
to the new life all about me or the new 
thought; I have hardened down slowly to 
the man I must be now to the end of the 


chapter.’* 


So the time comes to the most of us,when 
we begin to trace the truth of the new 
time by the lines of longitude and forget 
the lines of latitude; we do not believe 
in the new man from the Lord, but want 
the old man and manhood that will be 


true to our line of measurement. 


So Morse held the string of the kite which 
fell from Franklin’s hand, but I have to 
wonder whether even that great domed 
brain would have given a warm welcome, 
if he could have lived, to the man of the 
new time, and good old Sir Humphrey 
Davy would have fellowship with young 
Michael Faraday, or any physician in 
England over forty years of age accept 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 


blood ? 


I knew a very noble old man in the 
ministry, whose son also became a minister, 
and whose soul was taken captive by the 
Well, he 
loved the lad as he loved his own life, but 
the best the old man could say, when he 
found the young man was drifting, was 
«*T do not believe in his teaching, but I 
He could not believe 
in the lines of latitude, only in those of 
He wanted his boy to be, 


truth born of the new time. 


beheve in him.’’ 


longitude. 
what we call ‘‘a chip off the old block.’’ 


He would have the old wine in the old 
bottles, and the more cobwebs on them 
‘the better the wine, and yet forty or fifty 
years before, he himself was a pioneer of 


the ever new truth. 


So I think the time comes for the most 
of us, when we cease to learn and begin to 


forget how it was with us so long ago, 


when, it may be, we stood well to the front. 
as he did, the good old man, and can 


believe in or welcome no more the incoming 
truth and life fresh from on high, until 
we go hence and drink of the new wine of 
the kingdom. 

And, again, is not this true, that as we 


grow old the knowledge of the evil which 


is in the world begins to lie like lead on us, 
while the knowledge of the good can hardly 
hold its own ? 

I may deal with nine men who are 
honest and true as the day, but the tenth 
man may take me in. Well, I lose more 
grace by that one man than I gain by the 
nine, think more of the bitter than the 
sweet, brood over the cruelty and forget the 
mercy, write the word rogue with a pen of 
iron on the rock of my memory, and let 
the others go down the wind. Grow, it 
may be, a little harder and alert to suspect 
rather than to believe in my human kind, 
lose track of the generous and the trustful 
heart, and call the thing which has usurped 


its place * wisdom.”’ 


And so, if this could go on and on, where 
should we Jand? So well might the good 


Bishop Hugo say 700 years ago, when one 


the mother when you were a boy ? 


bemoaned his death as an evil, ‘‘ An evil, 
sayest thou? nay, but I warrant thee, it 
would be a greater evil to live.”’ 

Therefore, as the years stea] on, I love 
to muse over this mystery of the life that 
now is and of that which is to come; to 
thank God for this we have, so full of worth 
if we are worthy ; and then, as I wonder 
over that which is to come, I turn to my 
gospels and listen to the master and divine 
seer who held it all in his heart. — 

And while I must say, with the great 
apostle, ‘‘ It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be,’’ I would hold on well to the faith 
that I shall be myself when I pass from the 
shadows of the seen and temporal into thé 
light of the unseen and eternal. 

I shall pass out of one room in the many 
mansions into another, and what treasure 
in the heavens was mine here, will be mine 
there, while that which is to come will not 
seem so much another life as the ripeness 
and perfecting of this life that now is. 

‘* Free from the fickle and the frail, 

With gathered powers yet the same.”’ 
Even as that which befals the corn of 
wheat, which ‘‘ except it die abideth alone, 


is not annihilation but transfiguration, in 
Paul’s happy figure. 

A wise man says, ‘‘ To lose faith in the 
immortal life is to paralyse the life that now 
is, and to sap the springs of our deepest. 
love ;’’ but this is my faith that the passing, 
over which I may brood with a touch 
of dismay while the springs of life run 
strong and full, will not wrest me, will not 
wrest you, out of ourselves and land us 
strangers in a life in no wise of kin to this. 

We may say we know nothing about the 
mystery of the life beyond, but this is not 
true if we believe in him who brought life. 
and immortality to light. 

We know enough to keep the heart from 
trouble, and this is what we need to know, 
for 1t was the heart’s love which brought us 
here, that nursed us forth, bore with us, 
believed in us, hoped for us, and never 
failed, and that death cannot slay. 

Let me sit down with some white patri- 
arch, whose sun is setting, and whose life 
has fallen to the lowest ebb of the tide, and 
I will tell you what I should expect to find. 
I should expect to find the good old head 
was giving way, but not the heart. Has 
he done his day’s work ? he is tired now 
and has sat down to rest. Has he specu- 
lated, as we do, over the wonders and mys- 
teries ? he speculates no more, he is resting. - 
Did passion clutch him once, and appetite ? 
they are as the white ashes of burnt 
embers. Did he nourish some one ambi- 
tion ? it is no more to him now than when 
he began ‘* to learn the use of I and me.’’ 
Here where the head has been the main 
factor, it may be he is silent, there is no 
communion, but I turn and touch the heart 
strings and these vibrate and give forth 
the music. 
<“Do you remember the old home and 


when you lost your heart to the one 
maiden in all the world? And how you 
made a home together and held it sacred 
through the years to your golden wedding, 
and those little graves? Are all these 
forgotten ? ’’ . 
No, no, the dim old eyes light up with — 
the sweet and the bitter-sweet recollections. 
They are all there, peopling the silent © 


but if it die bringeth forth much fruit,’’ - 


And - 
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chambers, and he forgets that he is weary 
as he sits there telling me what a royal 


life that was when the world was young, so: 


many years ago ! 
And so I love to believe in—what shall I 
- call it?—the solidarity of life here and here- 
after. That I am to be myself whatever 
befalls—the myself I long to be, released 
from the body of this death, andto bear 
with me all that is best worth God’s saving 
in my life down here. And not a flower has 
bloomed or a well sprung up for my bless- 
ing, or a bird sung, or a dear friend clasped. 
hands with mine, or tears fallen or laughter 
rippled out of a pure joy—to be forgotten. 
I would be myself, and myself is this soul 
which has stored up the essence of all that 
shall be of an immortal worth since I lay 
a babe in the cradle so far away in time and 
space. 

Jerome Carden going over into England 
more than 300 years ago says ‘‘ The English 
seem to have no fear of death, but with 
kisses and salutations parents and children 
part. The dying say they depart into the 
immortal life, and there they shall await 
those they: leave behind them, while each 
exhorts the other to hold him in memory, 
so cheerfully and without blenching they 
meet death. So should we, so would I with 
the faith in my heart of my dear old friend 
who sang :— 

The ship may sink, 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 
But all I leave 
In the ocean grave 
Can be clipped and spared and no loss to me. 
What care I 
Though falls the sky 
And the shrivelling earth to a cinder turn, 
The fires of doom 
Can never consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn. 
Let go the breath, 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm ; 
Not of the clod 
Is the life of God, 
_ Let it mount as it will from form to form. 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 
THE CANADIAN CHURCHES. 

Tus letter is written from Niagara, 
about which let him write who can. A 
» party of six of us arrived here yesterday 
(Sept. 9), and the most glorious weather 
imaginable showed off to perfection the 
most glorious of spectacles I can ever hope 
to see. But this is eminently a case for 
silence. Simpler matter for correspon- 
~ dence consists in the record of the visitation 
of our Canadian churches by the Revs. 
W. Copeland Bowie, Christopher J. Street, 
and myself, as representatives of the 
B. & F. U. A. Our method of working 
includes a joint meeting at each of the five 
available churches in the Dominion, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
and London, with separation for Sunday 
services. - Thus we are all to see something 
of all, though we can individually only 
preach at a selection of the churches. 
The ‘‘ mission,’’ if I may call it such, 
began on September 1, when Mr. Bowie 
held the service at Toronto, and Mr. 


Street at Ottawa. (The writer was at 
Fairhaven, Mass., on that date, and at| 
Toronto, September 8.) -The attendance. 


-| centre. 


was about 80 at Ottawa, and more than 
double that number on each occasion at 
Toronto. On Wednesday, the 4th inst., 
we all met in a social way, at Toronto, a 
goodly company being present. Our 
addresses on, *‘ Unitarianism in the Old 
Country,’ the ‘‘ World-movement in 
Religion,’’ and ‘*What is left when Science 
and Criticism have done their Work,’’ 
were attentively received, as they have been 
at the other places we have visited. The 
building at Toronto (in Jarvis-street) is 
commodious if not very conspicuous to 
the passer-by. The young minister, the 
Rev. R. J. Hutcheon, is evidently a 
scholar and a preacher, and the move- 
ment undoubtedly seems to be thriving 
now,. after a period of trial some years 
ago. The Rev. J. T. Sunderland did 
excellent work, I believe, in helping the 


| congregation out of its former difficulties, 


and Mr. Hutcheon is carrying forward the 
work very well indeed. 

At Hamilton, the ‘‘ Sheffield’’ (or is it 
the Birmingham 2) of Canada, the church 
building is small, but new and usefully 
appointed, and here also we found a body 
of active people, including some with names 
very familiar at home. The congregation 
is clearly more of an industrial type than 
that at Toronto, but it seems to have great 
possibilities in this busy and ever growing 
The minister is the Rev. W. Delos 
Smith, formerly (like the ministers at 
London, Ontario, and Ottawa) of the 
Methodist body ; Toronto got its minister 
from the Presbyterians, and Montreal 
alone has a leader of Unitarian origin. 
At Hamilton our meeting (September 5) 
was reported in several papers, but the 
results of the pressman’s efforts were more 
comic, I fear, than impressive. Mr. 
Street held two services here on Sunday 
(September 8), the church being well 
filled in the evening. 

The London of Ontario, where Mr. 
Bowie preached last Sunday to about 80 
persons, is a place of some forty to fifty 
thousand inhabitants, and we found here 
a congregation which, like the town 
itself, is far from being fully grown up. 
The Rev. Victor J. Gilpin came here about 
three years ago, and after much private 
seed-sowing on his part, organised services 
began in 1905. The congregation now 
meets in a spacious ‘‘ Chapter. House,’’ 
originally intended to be part ofa ‘‘ Church 
of England ’’ cathedral. Owing to change 
of plan the building, which has convenient 
rooms attached, came into the market, and 
property which cost £6,000 was acquired 
for a fifth of the sum by the American 
Unitarian Association, and is now held 
subject to repayment of the purchase 
money in fifteen annual instalments. Mr. 
Gilpin is a young man of striking physique 
and original mind, and appears to be sup- 
ported by some vigorously intelligent 
friends. We were impressed with the look 
of the audience at Friday’s meeting here, 
many present being sturdy colonists of 
long standing, who had worked their way 
out of orthodoxy by no small mental effort, 
probably with sacrifice. 

For it is in Canada, as in the old country, 
very much. He who breaks away from the 
traditional way of thought and worship 
pays a price for his liberty. Presbyterians, 
of the Scotch type, abound, manifesting the 
stalwart and stern traits known to those 


— 


who have lived, for instance, in Belfast. 
But Methodism appears to be the popular 
form of faith; while, as in the States, 
the Anglicans, self-styled ‘‘ The Church,’”: 
draw in many of those who would be some- 
body. Of course, the Roman Catholic 
element prevails more largely in Lower 
Canada, a region beyond our sphere of 
action. Unitarians, without being so much 
cold-shouldered, are as evidently beyond 
the pale here as in the motherland; and 
our churches mostly consist of those few 
who dare to be in religion, as well as in 
social and political life, pioneers of a 
new age. 

It is very interesting, amid the countless: 
tokens of kindly feeling, to note the many 
men and women, old and young, who crowd 
up to us after our addresses or sermons, 
to have a handshake and to inquire after 
one place or another at ‘‘ home,’’ as they’ 
affectionately call it. Eyes glisten and 
voices tremble a little at times as they tell 
where they met one of us, or some other 
minister there before ; and we are charged 
with messages to friends across the ocean. 
The links that bind Canada to Great 
Britain are stronger than were ever drawn 
up on parchment. But this theme, lke 
Niagara, is too big for a gossiping record: 
like this. 

Our party, which includes Mrs. and Miss: 
Bowie, and Mr. H. B. Lawford, will be 
touching at Toronto, that fine city, again, 
for the last time, to-morrow (September 
11), on our way down Lake Ontario, to. 
Ottawa and Montreal, where meetings and 
services are to be heldin due course. ‘These 
will conclude our little tour, little in com- 
parison with the whole of this marvellous 
country, but larger in its mileage than the 
leneth of Great Britain could easily afford. 
We can but hope, and we have some en- 
couragement to believe, that brief as our. 
visits have been or must be, they will prove 
of lasting interest to our brethren here. 
To us this interest 1s profound, and we are 
glad to know that a considerable number 
of our brother ministers will visit some 
of the cities on our plan, and will share the 
stimulus of contact with these founders 
of a Greater Britain, and a greater Uni- 
tarlanism, beyond sea. 

W. G. Tarrant, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opurions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT - 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


THE DOCTRINE OF MORAL 
FREEDOM. 

Str,—I wonder if it is good for us to 
argue so gravely about these httle human , 
wills of ours.- And I wonder if there is so. 
wide a gulf between Professor Upton and 
me as our letters seem to imply. If we 
both do really believe that the world is one 
and not a jumble of disconnected atoms 
or wills or creatures, we ought to be able 
to reach a hand to each other across that 
little borderland where freedom and fate. 
seem to be at strife. But I suppose that 
sentence about the ‘‘ whole force of the. 
cosmic process ’’ suggests a heresy which . 
cannot be forgiven. Yet it was meant only 
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to indicate what, in the ultimate analysis of 
thought, the idea of unity does seem to 
include ; and was not proposed as a work- 
ing hypothesis for the man who wished 
to live a moral life in the midst of tempta- 
tion! Professor Upton belabours that 
unhappy sentence without mercy; and 
yet he has not shown how it is possible to 
sever any one finite act or choice from the 
whole cosmic process without breaking the 
unity. I think his doctrine is as much 
open to the charge of inconsistency as 
mine; only I am willing to admit the 
(apparent) inconsistency, and he, perhaps, 
is not. I am content to accept the full 
significance of faith in the unity of the 
whole, and yet acknowledge that in prac- 
tical life we must act under a sense of free- 
dom and moral responsibility. I admit 
the paradox, but I perceive that, to the 
finite intelligence, many problems of life 
and thought must, in their ultimate signifi- 
cance, lead up to a paradox which the intel- 
lect cannot solve. The only solution is in 
feeling, as I tried to indicate in the last 
paragraph of my former letter. Professor 
Upton thinks his view consistent, involving 
no paradox. To me it suggests something 
very like dualism. It places God within 
the human soul, and then sets up a con- 
flict there—a conflict between God and the 
human creature at the centre of whose 
being He dwells! Surely if God is not on 
both sides of that conflict the unity is 
broken. 

William James, to whom Professor 
Upton refers with approval, frankly gives 
up the unity, and plunges, not merely into 
dualism, but into pluralism. This 2s con- 
sistent, but, for me at least, it is impossible. 
It lands one in a world-chaos from which 
no rational idea of life can emerge. 

After all, whatever our individual wills 
may be, and whatever the extent or the 
limits of their freedom, the poet was right : 
** Our wills are ours to make them Thine,’’ 
and the still greater poet : ‘‘ In His will is 
our peace.’’ To that I believe we all 
must come, and do come, in the end. 

1, Lismore-road, Croydon. W.J. Jupp. 

SS ee 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
AND RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM. 

Sir,—The account of the ordination of 
Mr. Eric Davies, lately a student at the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, as 
minister of lLangharne Congregational 
Church, which in your last issue you ex- 
tracted from one of the Welsh papers, 
is deserving of more than passing considera- 
tion on the part of your readers. It indi- 
cates an attitude of mind with which 
thousands of thoughtful people in this 
country are in accord, and which J am con- 
vinced is going to be that which will 
distinguish the Liberal Churches of the 
future from those that stand for dogmatism 
either of the orthodox or heterodox type. 
** Be it understood here,’’ declared Mr. 
Davies, ‘‘ that I do not confound Christian- 
ity with orthodoxy. Christianity, in 
my opinion, is a hfe, not a creed. 
I shall insist,’’ he added, ‘* on the right to 
think my own thoughts, and to say them 
as long as I am here. Though I am a 
Congregationalist I do not promise to 
labour one bit to make the men I shall 
meet Congregationalists. I shall devote 
myself to the enriching of human life in 
general, to making men men in the deepest 


sense of the term, and I shall leave it with 
them to choose their own denomination.”’ 
Years ago, some few of us were trying our 
best to recommend this position to the 
members of another group of churches, 
whose trust-deeds were free, and out of 
whose midst we fondly imagined that a 
truly liberal religious movement might 
arise which would be capable of gathering 
to itself men and women of every shade 
of opinion who claimed the right to think 
and reflect for themselves upon theo- 
logical matters. So far as that group of 
churches is concerned, my former hope is 
well-nigh quenched. I have come more 
and more to realise the profound truth 
of Dr. Martineau’s statement that ‘‘ the 
shifting of the centre. of gravity, during 
the last hundred years, from the Catholic 
principle to the Unitarian has been a 
reactionary movement, simply substituting 
a new orthodoxy for an old one.’’ And 
I have come more and more to the persua- 
sion that that ‘‘ new orthodoxy ’’ is 
gradually strangling the expression of the 
‘* Catholic principle’’ which once, in 
those churches, was predominant. Loud 
professions of religious liberalism on the one 
hand and hot zeal for sectarian propaganda 
on the other fill one with despair as week by 
week the wearisome story is repeated. But 
Mr. Eric Davies’s bold stand, met, as we are 
informed it was, by the sympathetic re- 
sponse of his hearers, indicates how great 
an opportunity is opening out for the 
Congregational Churches, if they, or any 
considerable number of them, will but rise 
to the occasion. The Congregationalist 
Church, so Mr. Davies informs us, has ‘‘ no 
fixed creed’’ to which its preachers are 
bound to subscribe, and there is room, he 
assures us, in its pulpits for ‘‘ the ex- 
pression of as many experiences and as 
many theologies as there are of prophets 
and theologians.’’ It occupies, in that 
case, an unique position, and may yet do 
what apparently no other community in 
Christendom can do,—lead the way to- 
wards the realisation of that ideal which 
Dr. Martineau years ago taught us to 
cherish and inspired us to work for. 
G. Dawes Hicks. 
Cambridge, September 23, 1907. 
ee 


HELP FOR BERMONDSEY. 
Sir,—May I be allowed to make an 
appeal for literature for our school and 
Institutional Church at Bermondsey” 
though your columns? I am anxious to 
form two clubs here—one for our senior 
scholars and one for the juniors. At pre- 
sent I am in need of up-to-date, illustrated 
magazines. These are essential for the 
purpose, and I shall be glad to receive large 
or small gifts of periodicals or magazines 
to place upon the tables, suitable for 
scholars of allages. Our hbrary also needs 
restocking, and gifts of new or second- 
hand books will be thankfully received.— 
Yours faithfully, 
JESSE HIPPERSON. 
47, Upper Grange-road, Bermondsey, S.E. 
September 23, 1907. 


I am glad to think 
Iam not bound to make the world go round 
But only to discover and to do, 
With cheerful heart, the work that God 
appoints. Jean Ingelow. 


‘THE VAN MISSION. 


Arrer leaving Rotherham, where No. 1 
Van had a successful series of meetings, 
chronicled in these columns of last week, 
the next pitch was atSwinton. Here the 
Rev. Dr. Griffiths, of Oldham Road, 
Manchester, was Missioner, and four meet- 
ings were conducted by him. On each 
evening the maximum attendance was 
slightly above or slightly below 100, and 
on each occasion the best part of an 
hour was consumed in answering questions 
after the addresses, The Sunday meet- 
ing is reported as the most successful, a 
good impression evidently being left: 
Following Swinton, three meetings were- 
held in'the market place, Mexboro’, Dr. 
Griffiths again being in charge of the 
proceedings. The attendance was similar 
to that at Swinton, nothing very great 
but quite enough to. be worth while 
addressing. Numbers are really no indica- 
tion of success, and it often happens 
that a comparatively small meeting is 
eminently satisfactory in the impression 
left. 

Last week’s report left No. 2 Van at 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire. The people 
readily responded to the invitation, and 
big crowds gave audience. The maximum 
attendance on the last evening reached 
1,000, while the lowest number present 
was estimated at 500. It is pleasing to 
note that several of the sixpenny reprints 
were sold. The Rev. J. Morley Mills, of 
Bootle, spoke for an hour and ahalf on 
the Future Life, and Mr. R, J. Hall, 
the Lay Missioner, occupied 40 minutes 
with explaining the Unitarian Affirma- 
tions. He reports that he heard on 
all sides of the stirring up of thought 
in the town, and he is confident 
that the meetings were successful. The 
next stopping place was the village of 
Barrhead, where three meetings were 
conducted. Mr. Mills gave addresses on 
ourview of the Bible and Jesus, and 
Mr. Hall took as his theme the motto 
which emblazons the sides of all our 
Vans, “Truth, Liberty, and Religion,”’ 
the Miraculous in Christianity, and Old 
Doctrines versus New Criticism. As many 
a3 1,100 people were reached, and the 
interest shown was evidently very great. 
On the second night the Missioner came 
in for some heckling questions regarding 
forgiveness of sing and the nature of 
Jesus. Five reports of meetings at 
Paisley are to hand. The Rev. Alfred 
Hall, M.A., of Norwich, was the Mis- 
sioner. He had the satisfaction of con- 
ducting splendid meetings, five account- 
ing for 3,600 persons. The site in the 
County Square was a good one. Hach 
evening questions were freely put, on 
one occasion nearly an hour and a half 
being spent in replying to many inquiries. 
A party of friends from Ross-street, 
Glasgow, was present, and good singing 
has been the result. Great eagerness to 
obtain pamphlets was shown, and it was 
evident that the addresses struck home. 
Mr. R. J. Hall records his conviction that 
had the Van not to be removed nightly, 
there would have been still larger meet- 
ings. The questions came from Presby- 
terians, Agnostics, and Roman Catho- 
lics. Mr. J. Hall found that,~as in 
England, there are three classes of men 
who need the help which we can give: (1? 
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those who think that Christianity has 
been a failure, and is of no use to them; 
(2) those who cannot see beyond a few 
isolated verses of the Bible ; and (3) those 
who, having left orthodoxy, are blindly 
groping after a religious faith. 

_ No. 3 Van has been to Sidcup, Kent, 
where four meetings in perfect weather 
have been held at the corner of two of 
the streets, permission having been refused 
to stand on the village green, although 
the Clarion Van had recently been there. 
The Rev. Herbert McLachlan, M.A.,B.D., 
of Leeds, was the missioner, and gave the 
principal addresses. The people were shy, 
standing afar off, the explanation of some 
being that it would be dangerous to their 
interests to be seen too near to heresy, 
the Church influence being considerable 
and bigoted. However, Mr. McLachlan’s 
ringing voice travelled well, and reached 
all who came anywhere near. The attend- 
ance never reached 100, but there was 
always an intelligent audience of 50 
present, and we had to be satisfied with 
small things where we expected great 
things. Lee did not disappoint us, for 
little was expected, we having again to try 
our luck at a street corner, which proved 
worse than Sidcup. Mr. Hugh Stannus 
kindly filled the breach caused by the 
illness of the minister who had promised 
to come on the first night, and Mr. E. 
W. Smith, of Twickenham, came over on 
the second and third night. The company 
was very small: in fact, never more than 
45, and sometimes not more than 15 
adults were present. 

Leigh has been favoured with a visit 
from Van No. 4, four meetings taking 
place in the market, the Rev. R.S. Red- 
fern, our local minister, undertaking the 
office of chairman on three occasions. The 
missioner for the first three nights was the 
Rev. Geo. A. Payne, of Knutsford, and 
in addition to the Chairman, the lay 
missioner, Mr. Charles Barker, delivered 
short addresses on eaeh evening. The 
largest number present at any one time 
was 550 at the last meeting, 4C0 being the 
smallest maximum at any. Questions 
were put on every occasion. The local 
Unitarians have contributed well to the 
collection boxes, which is by no means a 
universal practice. The reports of the 
Clarion Van tell us that over £10 was 
collected in one week by Socialist sympa- 
thisers. If every Unitarian who came to 
the Van remembered to drop a penny into 
our boxes, the sum total gathered 
throughout the tour would compare very 
favourably with the actual sum con- 
tributed at present. The Rev. J. M. White- 
man very kindly came in response to a 
telegram. He had asplendid reception at 
Leigh, and answered the questions 
brilliantly, to use the word of Mr. Barker’s 
report. On the 20th the Van moved to 
the market place, Tyldesley, where 
two meetings have been held, the first 
with the Rev. J. M. Whiteman, and the 
second with the Rev. W. McMullen as 
missioner. On each occasion upwards of 
300 were present, and the audience never 
fell below 150. No meeting took place 
on the 22nd, it being impossible to get a 
speaker. 

Owing to the same difficulty, the 
London Van will hold its last meeting 
this year on Saturday next at, Bromley. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


— ey 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


—<——— 


Blackpool.—We quote the following tribute 
to a man well known to many of our readers 
from the Blackpool Gazette News:—A great and 
deserved honour was paid to Mr. Cuthbert C. 
Grundy, J.P., of South Shore, on Saturday 
night, when a bronze bust of himself was pre- 
sented to the Corporation by admirers and 
friends. The presentation, appropriately, took 
place in the Art Gallery, an institution in which 
Mr. Grundy has always shown deep interest, as 
testified by his handsome gift of a number of 
valuable pictures to form the nucleus of a per- 
manent collection, This genercsity has earned 
for him the warm appreciation and regard of the 
whole town. It is largely due to his encourage- 
ment also that the Blackpool Sketching Club is 
still in existence. In philanthropy, again, Mr. 
Grundy has displayed a kind heart, and by his 
unostentatious actions hag done much to relieve 
the distress among the poor in our town. He is 
a subject worthy of honour. The bust, which 
is to be kept in the Art Gallery, is the work of 
a clever young artist, named Millard. It was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy exhibition this 
year, and has been spoken of very highly by 
eminent critics. The movement for securing 
the bust was initiated some time ago by Mr. 
Lawson Booth, an artist whose pictures are at 
present on exhibition in the Blackpool Gallery ; 
and the ready response of admirers to the sub- 
scription list spoke eloquently of the esteem in 
which Mr. Grundy is held, not only in Blackpool, 
but in other paris uf the country. Thero was a 
large gathering of people present when the 
bronze was handed over to the Mayor. 


Chorley.—The harvest thanksgiving services 
were held on Sunday last, with satisfactory 
results, both in attendance and also in collec- 
tions. The congregation has decided to hold a 
sale of work at the end of October in order to 
clear off the debt on the schoolroom. 


Cullompton.—The Sunday-schocl anniver- 
sary was combined with the harvest festival on 
Sunday last. The singing was bright, and the 
chapel decorations were beautiful. The Rev. 
Jeflery Worthington preached at the morning and 
evening services; and Miss Emily Stewart, of 
Eseter, conducted that intheafternoon. A con- 
gregational tea party was held on Monday even- 
ing. All the proceedings were very successful. 


Derby: Friar Gate Chapel.—In connection 
with this place of worship, harvest thanksgiving 
services were held on Sunday, and proved 
extremely successful. The chapel had been 
tastefully decorated for the occasion, and pre- 
sented a very pleasing appearance. The Rev. 
E. 8. Lang Buckland, pastor, preached morning 
and evening to large congregations. Special 
music, under the direction of Mr. S. Neville Cox, 
was rendered by the choir in an admirable 
manner, A children’s service was held in the 
afternoon, the address being given by Mr. 
Greatorex. On Monday, a congregational re- 
union and social evening took place in the lower 
school-room under the presidency of the 
minister, There was a capital attendance of 
members and friends, and the evening’s enter- 
tainment was acknowledged to be one of the 
most enjoyable that had taken place for some 
time past. An excellent programme of vocal 
and instrumental music had been arranged by 
Mr. Henry Jones, and gave general satisfaction. 
During the evening the opportunity was taken 
by the honorary treasurer of the chapel, Mr. W. 
D. Fritchley, to present a report and a financial 
statement in rspect to the fund recently 
established for obtaining the requisite amount 
to liquidate a debt incurred a short time since 
in carrying out very necessary sanitary improve- 
ments &c., in connection with the chapel and 
schools. The sum required was something like 
£220, and, thanks to the generosity of members 
and friends, Mr. Fiitchley was able to announce 
that the whole of the amount had been raised 
and the debt paid off, asubstantial balance being 
carricd forwerd. It should be mentioned that 
Mr. Charles Wibberley, who is now on a visit 
from South Africa, and shortly returns there, 
and Miss Piper, of Evesham, both very old 
members of the congregation, each subscribed 


£50, whilst the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association made a grant of £20 to the fund. A 
hearty vote of thanks was, on the proposition 
of Mr. Buckland, seconded by Mr. G. Kitching, 
chairman of the trus‘ees, and supported by Mr. 
J. Larratt passed to those who had so readily 
responded to the appeal for funds, and assisted 
in any way in raising the requisite amount, and 
this was carried with acclamation. Mr. Wibberley 
responded on behalf of the donors in an interest- 
ing speech, pointing out how delighted he was to 
be once more amongst his old and new friends at 
Friar Gate Chapel, and that his sympathy and 
support might always be counted upon for 
carrying onthe work which so many present had 
at heart. The singing of the National Anthem 
brought a pleasant and enjoyable evening to a 
close. 

Essex Church.—A Guild service for mem- 
bers, friends, and all well-wishers will take 
place to-morrow (Sunday) evening at Essex 
Church, when the Rey. Frank K. Freeston, 
President of the National Conference Guilds’ 
Union, will speak of the help and object of the 
Guild movement, 

Hale (Resignation) —The Rev. A. Leslie 
Smith, B.A., has resigned the ministry of Hale 
Chapel, to the general regret of the congrega tion 
and other friends. 

Newport, Mon.—tThe recognition meetings 
in connection with the induction of the Rev, 
Arthur Golland, M.A., were held in the church 
on Monday last, the 23rd inst., the proceedings 
being of a most inspiriting character throughout. 
In the afternoon a devotional service was held, 
conducted by the Rev. S. Burrows, who, for 
six months had charge of the work at Newport. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. F. K,. 
Freeston, of Essex Church, Kensington, with 
whom Mr. Golland has worked during the past 
two years, After tea, at which ladics of the con- 
gregation presided, a well-attended public mcet- 
ing was held. Mr. W. Pritchard occupied the 
chair, andextended to the Rev. Arthur Golland 
a very cordial welcome on behalf of the congre- 
gation, and an assurance of their deter- 
mination to support his efforts to extend 
the church’s sphere of usefulness.. The Rev. 
Geo. Critchley, B.A., then delivered a finely 
impressive address, and was followed by the 
Revs. S. Burrows (Hastings), F. Blount Mott 
(Cardiff), F. K. Freeston (London), M. Evans 
(Aberdare’, J. Park Davies, B.D., and Mr. 
John Lewis, secretary of the South-east Wales 
Unitarian Society, The Rev. Arthur Golland, 
inreplying, said that, although he knew they 
would not see eye to eye with all the churches 
in the town, he hoped they would not live by 
controversy. He trusted that all the churches 
in Newport would try sympathetically to under- 
stand one another. He recognised the weight 
of the responsibility which he had taken upon 
himself in becoming their pastor, and knew 
that it was no light task that lay before him, 
but he rejoiced in the prospect of working with 
his people. Two most gratifying features were 
the presence at the meetings of three ministers 
belonging to other denominations in the town, 
and the kindness of a large contingent from the 
Cardiff Church, who came over to show their 
goodwill. The meetings were marked by great 
earnestness and enthusiasm, and will long 
remain an-inspiration to all who took part in 
them. 


Plumstead.—The Unitarian Hall, Plumstead 
Common, presented a pretty appearance on 
Sunday last, decorated for the harvest festival. 
Services were held morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing. Inthe evening a cantata oalled ‘Seed- 
time and Harvest,’’ by Myles Birkett Foster, 
was rendered very well by the choir, under the 
conductorship of Mr, J. P. Hicks, the choir- 
master. The choruses and solos were highly 
appreciated by the congregation, which was as 
large a one ashad been seen in the church for 
many years, the hall being filled to overflowing 
On the Monday following a very pleasant social 
meeting was held in the evening, instrumental 
and vocal music enlivening the spirit of fraternity 
that prevailed. 

Poole —The formal recognition of the Rey. 
H. Shaen Solly, M.A., formerly of Bridport, as 
the minister of the Poole Unitarian Church, took 
place on Wednesday, September 18. The 

roceedings opened with a luncheon in the 
enpstante Hall at half-past one p.m. Mr. 
Bernard Belben presided over an attendance of 
about 40, the visitors including the Mayor 


| (Alderman G. Curtis, J.P.), the Town Clerk 
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(Mr. C. Lisby), the Revs. A. N. Blatchford, 
B.A. (Bristol), Philip Wicksteed, M.A. (Reading), 
Edgar Fripp, B.A. (Clifton), T. R. Skemp (South- 
ampton), C. E. Reed (Ringwood), ©. C. Coe 
(Bournemouth), W. J. Coates, B.D. (Skinner- 
street. Congregational), G. H. White (Congrega- 
tional), Messrs. W. H. Scott (Bournemouth), 
P. D; Cleaver, Mrs. Conway (Ringwood), and 
Mrs. Donkin (Bournemouth). After the usual 
loyal toast had been honoured the Chairman 
briefly submitted that of ‘* Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the World Over.’? The Rev. A. 
N. Blatchford, whose name was coupled with 
the toast, responded. He thought that in all 
gatherings of the Southern Unitarian Associa- 
tion it was peculiarly fitting that that sentiment 
should mect with loyal acceptance. (Applause-) 
‘«' The Health of the Visitors ’’ was toasted from 
the chair, and Mr. Belben remarked that the 
presence of so many representatives of other 
denominations showed’ that prejudice was 
passing away, and their church was receiving 
the recognition itdeserved. Mr. Belben also alluded 
with gratification to the presence of the Mayor 
and Town Clerk. The Mayor, in his response, 
expressed himself very pleased indeed to be 
there to join in welcoming Mr. Solly to Poole. 
He could not, he said, allow the opportunity 
to pass for the reason that he had known Mr. 
Solly for many years, had been upon the same 
committee educationally, and, like himself, 
Mr. Solly was a great temperance man; and 
therefore those two points alone would draw 
him (the Mayor) to meet him in a function like 
that or any other. (Applause.) He heartily 
joined in welcoming him to the old town of Poole. 
He wished Mr, Solly happiness and success in 
his ministry. Religiously, they were not quite 
eye to eye, but nevertheless he (the Mayor) 
gave to every man that liberty of conscience 
he took for himself. (Applause.) He might 
be considered to belong to the very old 
religious school, because he believed that every 
word in the Bible, from the first word in Genesis 
to the ‘‘Amen’’ in Revelation, was the in- 
spired word of God, but he knew that some 
people did not go so far as that. Mr. Lisby 
and Revs. W. J. Coates and G. H. White also 
spoke. At three o’clock a recognition service 
was held in the Unitarian Church. The devo- 
tional part was conducted by the Revs. T. R. 
Skemp, C. C. Coe, C. E. Reed, and E. J. Wil- 
kins, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford. -This was followed by a tea 
in the Temperance Hall. A public meeting was 
held in the church at half-past six p.m. Alderman 
C. Carter, J.P., presided over a good attendance, 
amongst whom were the Mayor and Mayoress 
(Alderman and Mrs. G. Curtis). The Chairman, 
in opening the proceedings, expressed his glad- 
ness at the large attendance, and said he wanted 
Mr. Solly, after that meeting, to feel thoroughly 
at home and feel that be had done the right 
thing to come to Poole. He was glad to see the 
Mayor and Mayoress with them. His Worship, 
at the luncheon, said he could not see eye to eye 
with them, and, Alderman Carter continued, 
his presence there that night showed all the 
more his broad-mindedness and liberality of 
feeling. (Applause.) After a regretful reference 
to the absence of Mrs. Solly, who was unwell, 
Alderman Carter extended a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Solly. He had been told they were very 
fortunate to have Mr. Solly for their minister ; 
that he would do very useful work, not only 
amongst the congregation, but in the town; 
and that he had been a tower of strength to 
them at Bridport in educational and temperance 
matters, and in everything that was calculated 
to improve the condition of the people. Mr. 
Solly, the Chairman continued, had come there 
at their unanimous invitation, and he was per- 
fectly sure he might say on behalf of the con- 
gregation that they were determined to give him 
their unanimous support. And he did hope 
his coming there might be a blessing to that 
church and also to the town.—The Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, who is brother-in-law to Mr. Solly, 
followed with an interesting address on ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Religion and Social Problems,’’ and at the 
outset of his remarks testified to a knowledge 
of the Christian character of the new minister 
and of his great earnestness in religious and 
social work.—The Rev. C. ©. Coe, president 
of the Southern Unitarian Association, then 
extended a hearty welcome to Mr. Solly, and 
spoke in high terms of his personality. 
Mr. Solly came there as a good scholar, 
a‘kindly friend, and a genial gentleman, one who 
for many years had done honourable work both 
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as a Christian minister and as a philanthropist. 
He congratulated him on having succeeded a 
long line of able ministers, and, before concluding, 
paid a warm tribute to the qualities of the former 
minister, the Rev. J. Burton, as to whom there 
were in that church kindly memories, greater 
and deeper than he (Mr. Burton) thought.— 
The Rev. H. Shaen Solly expressed deep thank- 
fulness to all for the kindness shown him in so 
many ways. 
felt at not being present that night, and warned 
his hearers that her indifferent health would 
probably prevent her from taking a very active 
part in the work. Proceeding, the Rev. gentle- 
man outlined his ideal church, and spoke of what 
he hoped to do, and urged his congregation to 
do all in their power to build up that ideal._— 
An address on ‘‘ The Leadership of Christ ”’ 
was delivered by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, and 
the Rey. E. I. Fripp read a thoughtful and im- 
pressive paper answering the question, ‘‘ Why 
go to Church ? ”* : 


He spoke of the regret his wife 


Ringwood.—The harvest festival services 


were held last Sunday. The chapel was very 


tastefully decorated, and presented a pretty 


appearance. A children’s service was held in 
the afternoon, ccnducted by Rev. C. E. Reed. 
The lesson was read by Mrs. Cogan Conway, and 


an excellent address on ‘‘ Weeds’’ was given 
by Miss. Polden. ‘The cojlectiors, which 
amounted to £2, were in aid of the Ringwood 


Nursing Home, 


West Bromwich: Lodge road.—On Sunday 


last the choir festival was held in connection 


with the above churcb. In the afternoon a 
sacred concert was given, the feature of which 
was a pumber of organ and piano duets, played 
by Mr. C.W. Perkins (Birmingham City Organist) 
and Mr. Arthur Cooke (organist of Lodge-road 
Church). Thiswas a somewhat novel departure 
from the usual routine of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs, and that it was keenly appreciated was 
shown by the crowded state of the church. The 
performance of the duets was characterised by 
perfect technique on the part of both performers, 
and, in fact, the performance could scarcely be 
equalled and certainly not excelled. Mr. Per- 
kins’ organ solo was given in his customary 
masterly manner, but he was rather handicapped 
by the unsatisfactory instrument at his disposal, 
the soft passages being marred by the noisy 
action cf the instrument. Mr. Arthur Cooke’s 
rendering of the Listz concerto was a specially 
brilliant performance, while Miss Amy Cooke 
sang delightfully the Bach Cantata for the 
first time in West Bromwich. The choir sang 
well, as they usually do, particularly distin- 
guishing themselves in the morning and evening 
services by their spirited performance of Mr. 
Cooke’s latest anthem, ‘‘The God of Abraham 
praise.” 


York: St. Saviourgate Chapel.—On Sun- 
day, September 15, a congregational mecting 
was held here to consider the position. The 
Rey. Robert Henry Greaves, formerly of High- 
gate, has been with us nearly two ycars by 
mutual agreement, and it has become necessary 
to settle our future relations with him. This 
was soon done as, without discussion, and by an 
almost unanimous vote, his permanent appoint- 
ment was made to the pulpit of our chapel. Mr. 
Greaves, who is nothing if not enthusiastic, is 
now working hard on the lines of Socialism and 
Independent Lakour Partyisem, and we are 
looking hopefully forward to the time when we 
can borrow money without paying interest, and 
when competition—now understood to be the 
death of trade and very objectionakle to bad 
workmen—will be finally abolished, Mean- 
while the chapel services are flourishing. 


Wholesome Confectionery” 
¥ Lancer. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
. Various sizes, ‘ 


Manufactory ‘ London, w.c. 
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SUNDAY, September 29, 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. S, C. Prior; ~ 
7, Mr. E. B. ArHAwEs. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessm HirrERson, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and. 7, Rey. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. ; ae 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- e 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Enaar Dartyn. —— 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford,’ Church-street, 6.30, 
PHARAOH. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. Franx K. Fresston, Guild 
service in the evening. ; 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. : 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. BR. H. U. Broor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.156 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. ee 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. : 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. G. 
SKELT. : 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 

7, Mr. W. Russetr. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Mr. E. WitkEs SmitTu. Stee 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Amunrerst D. Tyssen, : 
D.C.L., M.A.; 7, W. Winstow Hatt, 
D.B.E.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. JAMES Harwoop, B.A. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. PAGE Hoprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Betkna 
Green, 7, Mr. ALFRED THOMPSON. : 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

: DAvIp BALsILLIE. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JoNES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
Mr. A. CLAYDEN. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
Marsnatu; 7, Mr. EpwarRD CAPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.16 and 7, Dr. F. W. 

G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Epgar Nor1; 
6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. Cirement E. Pixs. : «= 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Par- : 
MITER. = 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMERY. ‘ 


PROVINCIAL. 

Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
JEFFREY WORTHINGTON, B.A. 

BuacKproot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGze. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurnNEMoUTH, Unitarian Church, Wost Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrinustuEy Prime. : 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. ae : 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Surru. ; 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Hastixcs, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. ; 
Lxxzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. C. 

Harerove, M.A. 
LxicestER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. R. Hout, B.A. 
UrsoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. L. ScuroxrpeEr, M.A., of Sale. 
LivrRpPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. : 
LivERPooL, Hope-street Church. Closed for re- 
decoration. Re opens Sunday, October 20. 
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- Livrrroor, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. J. C. OparRs, B.A. 
MarpsTone Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. ALEXANDER FarquHanrson. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Lrvens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev, L. P. 
Jacks, M.A, 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMES Burton, M.A. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoaRBorovuGH, Westborough. 10.45 
Rey. G. CrITcHLEY, 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. Reep. 

1l and 6.30, Rev. 


and 6.30, 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 
Witiiam ME tor. 


_Srpmovurs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. Witi1amM Aqar. 


SOUTHEND, Darnley-road, 6.30, Mr. Devra 
_ Evans, 
Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


_ Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TunsRIpcr WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mrs. J. Pace Hoprs. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 

11 and 6.30, Rey. H. W. HAawxss, 


= 


IRELAND. 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
[ eteneeteeene: Coeenememmeead 


WALES. 


AxzgnystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 
11 and 6.30. 


————— 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carrtown, Tree Protestant (Unitarian). Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. Ramspxn BaLMFoRTH. 


UNITARIAN. HOME MISSIONARY. COLLEGE, 


OPENING OF THE SESSION, 1907-8. 
JHE OPENING ADDRESS, entitled 


be Thomas a 4 Kempis,” and the‘ é De Imita- 
tione Christi,’ will be delivered by the Rev. J. 
E. MANNING, M.A., in the Library of the 
College, Summerville, Victoria Park, Manches- 
ter, on Thursday, October 3, 1907, at Five 
o'clock. 
The attendance of all friends of the Institu- 
tion is nied A 
DWARD TALBOT, 
B. L. H. Tuomas, \ Hon. Secs. 


EAUTIFUL Snow-white Household 
Linen, Handsome Irish Damask Table- 
cloths, for instance, 63in. x 64 in. floral design, 
23, 11d. each. Write Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland. Booklet, patterns, &c. free. Many 
very attractive bargains. 


HE UNIT Y.”’— Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page. —Address i EDITOR, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


MARRIAGES. 


_ Horranp—BeEnneET?r.—On September 4th, at 


Hill Top Chapel, Burslem, by the Rev 
J. Hillis, assisted by the Rev. earAr Howe 
Charles Colthurst, eldest son of the late 
Charles M. Holland, of Bryn-y-Grog, nr. 
Wrexham, to Eleanor Gertrude, eldest 
daughter of T. W. Bennett, of Ravenscliffe, 
Porthill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
JONES—STRACHAN.—On September 2list, at 
Little Portland Street Chapel, London, by 
the Rev. F. H. Jones, Arnold Fearon, son of 
the late Rev. Robert Crompton Jones, of 
Tunbridge Wells, to Rose, daughter of the 
late William Strachan, of London, 


DEATH. 


HispertT.—On September 10th, at’ Strines 
House, Charlottesville, U.S.A. , Major Robert 
~ Hibbert, late of Strines, in his 60th year. 


Board and Residence, 
ae 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


Ty. LEONARDS- ON-SHA.—‘“‘ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont- terrace. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. <A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the North. re 
from Miss N. Jones. 


he SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SourupPort, 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 

: Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur- 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
October.—Apply, Rev. C. J. STREET, 125, 
Rustlings-road, Sheffield. 


HAL.—Fishing Season. Warren 
House. Best Boarding Residence, 
facing sea; drawing, recreation, smoking, 
billiard rooms, Excellent catering. Off season 
terms,—Mr. and Mrs. E. WARREN. 


BLACKFRIARS RUSSION 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL, S.E. 


Tue Rev. Principal J. E. CARPENTER 
and Rev. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED will 
conduct a SERVICE at STAMFORD 
STREET CHAPEL on FRIDAY EVEN- 
ING, October 4, at 8 o’clock, for the induction 
of Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE as the Minister, 
when all friends are cordially invited, 

Tue SupscrIBers and friends will be much 
interested to know that Mr. BALLANTYNE was 
for some years an active worker at the Mission, 
and then went to Manchester College, Oxford, 
to qualify for the ministry, and is now return- 
ing to the scene of his former and successful 
labours. 

THE WINTER’S Work is thus commencing 
under circumstances of great encouragement. 

Tur Premises bave been repaired and 
decorated after an interval of ten years at a 
cost of about £200 
- Ture CoMMITTEE APPEAL for funds to meet 
this outlay, and also the expenses of evening 
gatherings usually held during the winter 
months, and trust hele appeal will meet with 
a generous response. 

CONTRIBUTIONS, Donations, or new Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to W. S. TAyirr, 
Esq., 8. Mount Ephraim-road, Streatham, 
S.W. 


A. A, TAYLER, Hon. Sec. 
W.S. TAYLER, Hon. Treasurer. 
C. F. Pearson, late Hon. Treasurer. 


THE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP. 


UTUMNAL MEETINGS, Essex 

Hall, London, Friday, 25th October (the 

day after the Provincial Assembly). Members 

only, 10 a.m.; Open Conference (all Ministers 
invited), lla. 'm, C. J. SrREET, Hon, Sec. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, etc, 
— & 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hiaueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Mies 
LILIAN TaLzor, B.A. Honours Lond., Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Hpap MIsTREss. 

Term began September 21. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence. Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 


Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N. W. 


ORAL TRAINING HOME FOR 
BOYS. HEALTH AND PURITY.— 
Two or three Boys, from 11 to 16, received for 
instruction in Morality and Personal Purity, 
together with Fruit -cultivation. Physical 
Training. Outdoor Life. Outdoor Games. 
A splendid and necessary Mini of your boys’ 
education. Instructor i is. a Minister's son with 
several years’ experience in the moral and 
religious training of boys. —Apply | in’ first 
instance to A:D., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ADY_ requires SECRETARIAL - 

WORK in or near Manchester. Short- 
hand, typewriting, good précis writer. well 
educated. — H., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


Da GOVERNESS required for 
Two Boys, aged 8} and 6 years. Thor- 
oughly qualified.— Write, stating full particu- 
lars and previous experience, to Mrs. S. 
ae Streatham Grove, Norwood, Ss. E. 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Cpposite the British Museum, 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
es TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 
@ This large and well - appointed. TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light§ 
throughout. Bathrooms. onevery Floor ; Spacious § 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard an 
= Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed 
a rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and 
# Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge § 
for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 

and Dinner, from 8s. Gd. to 10s. Gd. per day, 

ea bls sk As St acl Sones 


“LONDON, W, 


WO Ladies receive others, Teachers, 

Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 

ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER > 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C, 
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THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE 


The Cambridge University Press will publish 
on October 28rd a new and cheap edition of 
this Bible, which by the method of printing 
employed enables both Authorised and Revised 
Versions to be read from one text and shows 
at a glance the position, extent and exact nature 
of the differences between them. 


Copies of the new edition of the Cambridge Inter- 
linear Bible may be ordered now, of the Book- 
sellers, at 7s. 6d. net in cloth binding or from 10s. 
net in leather bindings. A prospectus, with speci- 
men page and fuller particulars, will be sent post 
free on application to the Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


The Revised Version, printed in the Interlinear 
Bible in combination with the Authorised, is the 
joint property of the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 
Fetter Lane, London: C. F. Clay, Manager 


A READABLE WEEKLY. 


‘¢6¢ PUBLIC OPINION’ was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, 
and was one of the last journals he read,’’ said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in the 
‘* British Weekly,’’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Twopence Weekly, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


“PUBLIC OPINION ” is eminently a readable paper. There is no padding 
in it. It is a paper which exists to put on record the ideas which men are think- 
ing, and especially the ideas which make for Religious, Intellectual, Political, and 
Social Progress as these are recorded in the world’s books, papers, and magazines. 

It is a paper specially suited for those who exert public influence—for 
‘“PUBLIC OPINION” does not reflect one side of life only—it seeks to cover all 
sides of thought and opinion. 

It is the bare truth to say that there is no other paper published in Great 
Britain which every week contains such stimulus to thought, or such a vast 
amount of real information presented lucidly and in a readable type. 

“* PUBLIC OPINION ” is published every Friday, and its price is Twopence. 
It has been in existence 47 years. 

‘“ PUBLIC OPINION ” can be obtained from any newsagent or bookstall, or 
will be sent post free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d, and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be 
addressed to :— 


‘PUBLIC OPINION,” 30 & 31, TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EATON’'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON: 


Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


Book HAHRGAINS. 
Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10/6), 3/6. Harmsworth 


Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 28/- (cost 45/- net). Maclaren's 
Life of the Master, 25/- net, for 86. Cassell’s Family 
Physician, 4 vols. (30/- net), 12/6. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13/-. Julian’s Hymnology, 21/-. 
Encyclopadia Britannica, Last Edition, 35 vols., half- 
morocco, in revolving polished oak bookcase, £16 16/-, 
pub. £65. Many other bargains. Everything that’s a 
book supplied; no matter when published. State 
wants. Catalogue fres. Books bought to any amount. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


I TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
SPEDE EE UACe, LONDON BRIDGE, 


¢ 


Assets, £167,000. 


DiIR§EcTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrxncez, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupaep, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Cec1L GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law. 
F. H. A. HaRpcastrez, BENCE. 
F.8.1. Miss Orme. 


STHPHEN SEAWAEBD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. ; 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 


being issued at 4 per cent. Intercst free of. 


Income Tax. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anv 8} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 
ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. : 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospeotus free, 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
THE 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanical 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay & Co, 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-equare, 


London, E.C. 
RICHARD C. TRESIIJDER, Secretary. 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


SEND for our ~ Catalogue No. 182, just 
issued, containing a fine collection of Books on 
Music and Musicians, aud over 500 itemsin all classes 
of Literature offered at Bargain Prices. 

Books supplied, we can obtain any book ever 
published for you. Send us your Wants, Libraries 
Purchased. Books Bought. 


GEORGE T. JUCKES & CO. (Proprictors of the 
Holland Book Co.), 85, Aston Street, Birmingham. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— aes 
PER PAGE .. on senor ROO 
HALF-PAGE .... 5 ten) eo ONTO 
Per CoLumn...: sot sou, 2 OOO 
IncH IN CoLUMN 03 6 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD,, 27, Pilgrim-street, 

‘ Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, September 28, 1907. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Boston Conference is now past, and 
accounts of most successful, interesting 
‘meetings are beginning to arrive from many 
friends. To those who are not well ac- 
quainted with the origin and work of this 
Conference we would commend Mr. Wendte’s 
report, which, in spite of its length, we 
have felt it right to print nearly in full. 
We hope to print in a few weeks the papers 
read to the Conference by;Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, Rev.C. J. Street, and Rev. W. 
ABy Bowie: but the amount? of other Con- 
ference matter in our hands prevents their 
inclusion at present. 
~ We would draw the attention of our 
London readers to the welcome meeting to 
Rey. R. P. Farley, advertised in our columns 
for Tuesday evening next, at 8.15, in the 
Bell-street Mission, Edgware-road. Mr. 
Farley has done good work for the Liver- 
pool District Association since he left Man- 
chester College four years ago. He is a 
keen student of social problems, and he 
will be, it is confidently believed, a true 
friend and minister to the poor. Sub- 
scribers and friends of the London Domestic 
Mission Society are cordially invited to the 
meeting. 


Tot Martineau Memorial, Norwich, is 
‘ rapidly approaching completion, and the 
~ date of opening has been fixed for 
November 14, when Sir John Brunner has 
kindly consented to preside. A _ state- 
ment as to the fund and particulars as to 
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the opening will be given next week. 
the meantime those friends who intend to 
be present are asked to note the date. 


THe Church Congress has been hold- 
ing its meetings this week at Yarmouth 
under the Presidency of the Bishop of 
Norwich. The Congress sermon was 
preached by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and dealt especially with two 
dangers in modern religious life, both 
of which he described as “taking the 
name of the Lord thy Godin vain.’’ The 
first danger is, under the guise of liberal 
sentiment, not standing firmly for what 
we feel to be God’s will, and the second 
danger is that of identifying God’s will 
with our own, and, under the guise of 
religious zeal, exalting our own likes 
and dislikes into eternal principles. The 
action of so many Churchmen in treating 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
as a matter of tremendous moral import- 
ance is a striking illustration of this danger 
of identifying our own opinions of what 
is undesirable with God’s laws. 
to say, the Archbishop did not use this 
illustration. 


Tue Bishop of Norwich dealt in his 
Presidential address with the question of 
Disestablishment. From the point of view 
of the Church he seemed to think that on 
the whole it might have a beneficial 
effect, but he deprecated it as a bad thing 
for the nation. Sir Edward Russell fol- 
lowed with a very vigorous and able plea 
for Disestablishment, on the ground that 
«the Church is becoming more and more 
a sect.” Self-government would bring 
new strength and hope, and would save 
her from capture by the High Church 
Party. He condemned the utterly inade- 
quate training of Anglican curates, and 
compared it with that given by Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists. Of Anglican 
colleges he said, “if laymen may judge 
them by their fruits, they are much more 
productive of sacerdotal silliness than 
of competent theological or clerical 
acquirements.’’ It is very much to 
the credit of the Church Congress that 
it allows such outspoken criticism. It is 
curious that Disestablishment should have 
become so live an issue within the Church, 
while amongst Nonconformists it seems less 
talked of and desired than it was forty 
years ago. 

Tue Bishop of Liverpool received an 
ovation from the Baptist Union on his 
appearance at the Autumnal Assembly on 
Tuesday. He said he was there because it 
had been represented to ™him that his 
presence among them on that occasion 
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might be a gain to their common Chris- 
tianity. He was there to try to show the 
existence of a common love. They had 
their differences, but in the fundamentals 
of religion he believed they were one. The 
education controversy had been thought 
to prove the non-existence of a common 
Christian agreement, but none the less he 
believed it existed. He had had much to 
do with other communions, and he had 
always rejoiced to know how much they 
had in common. The points on which 
they disagreed might be great, but those 
on which they agreed were far greater. 

A REMARKABLE Scene was then enacted. 
On the invitation of the President, the 
Assembly rose and recited the Apostles’ 
Creed after the Bishop. We notice that 
the Church Congress also opened its pro- 
ceedings by a recitation of the same 
creed; but, though the local President of 
the National Free Church Council was 
present, he was not invited to lead it. 


Tue President of the Baptist Union 
(Principal W. J. Henderson) took for his 
Address the subject, ‘‘ Personal Value and 
Personal Ministry.’’ It was just what a 
leader’s address should be, a rallying cry 
to the rank and file to buckle on their 
armour and prove themselves worthy of 
their cause. He showed them from what 
a little beginning they had grown. Days 
there were when they were poor and 
despised, and a king had threatened to 
harry them out of the land. A very small 
fleet of Mayflowers could have conveyed 
them from these shores. But those days 
were gone. They had come to count in 
the councils of the nation. They had 
grown strong in numbers, and even in 
material wealth, though, as the President 
remarked amid laughter, their contribu- 
tion to the ranks of paupers, prisoners, 
and peers was remarkably small. Of 
course they had had leakages, but, said 
the President, ‘‘ pitiable is the rich man 
who goes over from us to the Establish- 
ment without apparent change of convic- 
tion, and without distress of heart.’’? He 
emphasised the need for every man to 
contribute something to the common 
store, and insisted that every wealthy 
person ought to earn his keep, and, if the 
keep were luxurious, a service to match 
it should be rendered to the community. 

In his inaugural address at Bradford, 
the new Principal of Yorkshire Independent 
College, the Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, made 
some shrewd and vigorous remarks. Taking 
as his subject, ‘‘ College Training and the 
Ministry of To-day,’’ he spoke of the hearer 
which the modern preacher had to face as 
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distracted, pre-occupied, and hurried, who 
came to church physically and mentally 
fatigued. As for the preachers, they needed 
to be of the best material. But some of the 
best men were kept back from entering the 
ministry. Why? One reason he assigned 
was this: ‘‘ The shameful way in which 
many ministers are treated by some 
churches acts as a deterrent. Young men 
of gifts, and even of goodness, seeing these 
things, often quail from the possibility of 
being similarly treated, and they prefer 
to serve God in a secular calling to being 
bullied by pious ignoramuses, or starved 
by purse-proud seatholders, or silenced by 
wealthy hearers whose vested interests 
are interlocked with some social evil, and 
who will not suffer these evils to be de- 
nounced.’’ As to the theology which they 
were to teach, he did not believe either in a 
school of new theology or of old theology. 
They must send out men who would think 
for themselves, evolving their own systems. 

THE West London Mission, founded 
twenty years ago by the late Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, is not to be allowed to lan- 
guish, An enthusiastic welcome has been 
given to the new superintendent, the Rev. 
J. Ernest Rattenbury, late of Nottingham. 
Since leaving St. James’s Hall the Mission 
has led a somewhat chequered existence, 
having been successively domiciled at 
Exeter Hall, Hengler’s Circus, and Craven 
Hall. It is now settled at Kingsway Hall, 
and the trustees have secured a valuable 
site, involving an expenditure of £40,000, 
in order to develop the property in such a 
manner as to make it a great central insti- 
tution for religious work. Sir John Bam- 
ford Slack presided at Mr. Rattenbury’s 
welcome, and was supported by Dr. Waller, 
Dr. Pope, and other prominent Methodists 
and Free Churchmen. Mr. Rattenbury, in 
his reply, expressed his great indebtedness 
to the late Hugh Price Hughes, who had 
been so powerful an inspiration to him. 
He also avowed himself a Socialist, ex- 
pressed strong sympathy with the labour 
movement, and identified the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ with the amelioration of the 
lot of the common people. 


i, Tue Rev. Dr. W. J. Townsend, who is 
seventy-two years of age, has been elected 
President of next year’s United Methodist 
Conference. Inasmuch as no one_ has 
worked more persistently than Dr. Towns- 
end in the cause of Methodist Union, 
the honour is well placed. He is a minister 
of what was, until recently, known as the 
Methodist New Connexion, of whose con- 
ference he was President in 1884. Dr, 
Townsend is also a past-president of the 
National Free Church Council, in which 
connection, it is interesting to record, that 
the president for next year is also a member 
of the United Methodist Church—Dr. 
Brook, of Southport, having been nomin- 
ated in place of the late Dr. John Watson. 
id 
WESLEYAN Methodists are again deplor- 
ing that figures do not point as favourably 
as they could wish in the direction of pro- 
gress. Aceording to the Methodist Times 
the year’s Sunday-sehool statistics are 
puzzling and unsatisfactory. Everywhere 
are signs of decrease. ‘‘ There are 12,572 
fewer scholars in our schools now than this 
time last year; 7,701 less attend the 


623 fewer teachers. It is noteworthy that 


afternoon school, and 2,656. fewer attend 
the morning school. The same dismal 
story is told of the teachers; there are 
by such an organisation of their work as 
is proposed. they will mostly be free in the 
evening, and take turns in attending to 
such duties as require attention at that 
time. Also, they will be less lonely. They 
will have companionship such as now makes 
employment in hotels and boarding-houses 
more attractive to them than that of the 
maid-of-all-work in a small household, but 
under better conditions than are usually 
obtainable. The attempt to reduce house- 
hold cares without adding to expense or 
abolishing the separate home will certainly 
be watched with interest by many. 


the great shrinkage among the scholars 
is among those between seven and fifteen, 
who supply considerably more than half 
the total decrease. This is the first time 
for six years that a decrease has been re- 
ported; but when we consider that last 
year the number of Sunday-schools in- 
creased by nineteen, and that during the 
last six years a very large addition to our 
Sunday-school premises has been made, 
it is not reassuring to-find that only 35,762 
more scholars have been obtained during 
that period.’’ The report, however, an- 
nounces some compensation in the increase 
of Brotherhood and P.S8.A. attendance, 
Adult Bible classes show a shrinkage. 
THE financial results of provincial muni- 
cipal trading are tabulated in a Blue Book 
recently issued by the Local Government 
Board. In England and Wales, excluding 
London, £898,742 was transferred from the 
profits of municipal undertakings to the 
relief of the local rates in 1904-05. On 
the other hand, a loss of £242.472 was 
made during the same period in certain 
districts. The gains, therefore, were 
£656,270 more than the losses. The 
greater part of the losses were incurred 
over waterworks, and a plentiful supply of 
good water is of such essential importance 
to health that this branch of municipal 
activity is not. usually undertaken with a 
definite view to profit. The losses on 
waterworks amount to £153,998. They 
include several expensive, perhaps extrava- 
gantly expensive, undertakings planned 
with a view to providing for the increasing 
needs of a growing population. The 
Birmingham Corporation alone shows a 
loss of £45,000. Together with the money 
profit to the ratepayer from municipal 
ownership of gas and electric light works, 
tramways, &c., there has usually been 
increased efficiency, lower charges, and 
more satisfactory terms for employees. 


Wuite housing reformers are hopefully 
looking forward to the Government 
measure which is promised, giving power 
to local authorities to plan out the districts 
into which suburbs are extending, and to 
require conformity with their plans on the 
part of builders and landowners, voluntary 
associations are doing much to show what 
is the gain of such a method. Co-partner- 
ship Tenants Societies are actively at work 
in no less than nine towns and districts 
developing estates more or less on Garden 
City lines, and a tenth is being formed at 
‘Warrington. The root idea of the Tenants 
Companies is, however, the ownership of 
the houses by the tenants collectively and 
their sharing in the management of the 
estate as shareholders. The tenant does 
not own his own house, but obtains an 
increasing number of shares in the whole 
estate. Capital is obtained to begin with 
in the form of Loan Stock bearing fixed 
interest at 4 per cent. and shares with a 
maximum dividend of 5 per cent. Beyond 
this all profits are divided among the 
tenants in the form of interest-bearing 
shares, which can be transferred if the 
tenant should leave the estate. The 
residents, therefore, have much in come 
mon, and there is every incentive to take 
eare of the property, and to develop it 
and maintain it for the good of those who 
dwell upon it. Co-partnership Tenants 
(Ltd.), 6, Bloomsbury-square, London, has 
been formed and registered to further the 
practical development of schemes on these 
lines throughout the country. 


LretcHwortH Garden City is the home 
of experiment in the improvement of 
social life. One of the latest projects 
which is likely to be realised there is an 
effort to reduce the servant difficulty by 
providing meals in common or from a 
common kitchen for a group of houses. 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard and Mr. H. Clapham 
Lauder, A.R.I.B.A., are the originators of 
this scheme of ‘‘ co-operative house- 
keeping.’” They propose that houses 
should be built on three sides of a square 
and part of a fourth, like a college quad- 
rangle, together with a common dining- 
hall and sleeping accommodation for the 
domestic staff in a building which shall be 
connected with the houses by a small 
cloister or verandah. Each house is to be 
separate from the others. Meals might be 
served in the separate houses for a small 
extra payment, and other services obtain- 
able through the administrative depart- 
ment at a small charge by the hour. Four 
types of houses are to be built, varying in 
rental from £20 to £45 a year. 

THE promoters of the scheme, which is 
to be carried out by a limited liability 
company on a co-operative basis, consider 


THE general anxiety which has arisen, in 
view of the strained relations between the 
English railway companies and _ their 
men, gives special piquancy to some of the 
facts disclosed in a recent Blue Book on 
Trish Railways. It appears that in 1844, 
an Act of Parliament was passed providing 
for the State acquisition of railways built 
after that date. After 21 years, the State 
was empowered to acquire any railway, 
on 3 months’ notice, at twenty-five years’ 
purchase of the annual divisible profits, 
provided that, if the dividend were Jess 
than 10 per cent., the price should be 
fixed by arbitration. Mr. W. Field, M_P., 
has shown in his evidence that. State owner- 
ship in Ireland was contemplated from the 
first. The pioneer railway was opened 
in 1836, and two years later a Commission 
reported in favour of State-construction 
in the future, and its report was adopted 
by resolution the following year in the 
House of Commons. Irish railways are now 
partially controlled by the Great English 
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that they will not only relieve mistresses 
of troubles in regard to servants, but will 
make domestic service more popular, as 
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companies, but Mr. Field believes that 
the time has arrived for their nationalisa- 
tion, a belief apparently shared by Lord 
Brassey. 


Tue International Peace Congress was 
held this year at Munich, the total number 
of delegates being about 320, only a 
few of whom appear to have belonged to 
the category of ‘‘ public persons.’’ Ac- 
cording to the report of its proceedings 
in last week’s Friend, it appears to have 
been largely occupied in considering and 
commenting upon the work of the second 
Hague Conference. There was a general 
feeling of disappointment that its labours 
had so far been largely devoted to the 
impossible task of ‘‘humanising and 
regulating ’’ war, instead of attempting 
its suppression ; and a letter to this effect 
was forwarded to the delegates at the 
Hague, representing to them the very 
grave responsibility that must attach to 
their Governments, if the Conference 
should not ‘‘ reach decisive results,’’ in 
harmony with the present demands of 
‘“humanity. and universal conscience.’’ 
The letter further spoke of the desire that 
a ‘* general permanent treaty of arbitration 
as complete as possible ’’ might result from 
the Conference, to be supplemented by 
such a scheme of mediation, for matters 
falling outside the field of obligatory 
arbitration, as would necessarily commend 
itself to disputing parties. 

AN important resolution was adopted 
on the proposition of M. Jacques Dumas, 
intended to support the motion of Sir 
Edward Fry at the Hague, by appointing 
an international committee to seek the 
most practical method of the limitation of 
armaments, and to popularise such method 
when found. The Congress dissociated 
itself by an almost unanimous vote from 
the anti-militarist movement in France and 
elsewhere, declaring that ‘‘ pacifism ’’— 
the policy of the Peace Congress—is 
entirely independent of the anti-patriotic 
movement, and is opposed to the class- 
war. It seeks ‘‘ the means of suppressing 
war, establishing an era without violence 
and settling all international difficulties 
by just methods par le drott.’’? Other 
resolutions were adopted favouring the 
protection of ‘‘ minor’’ populations, and 
against the European conquest of Morocco. 


Tue new Folketshus, or People’s Palace, 
of Christiania, which cost about £30,000, 
and is built around a central court capable 
of being covered in for mass meetings, 
appears to haye been the scene of the 
recent interesting Scandinavian Socialist 
Congress. The proceedings were of a 
much less dramatic but more immediately 
practical character than those at Stuttgart. 
The Conference was congratulated on the 
action of Northern Socialists in counter- 
acting the war-spirit which so recently 
threatened to embroil Norway and 
on the close bonds existing 
between Trade Unionism and the political 
movement, and on the electoral position 
of women in Finland. The discussions 
turned principally on such practical 
matters as co-operation, the collection 
of statistics, shorter hours, temperance, 
and education. 


its praises. 


of the life of Jesus. 
first to write a ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ nor the 
first to explore the sites of the Gospel 
narrative. 


done, so far as I am aware. 
the facts of the story in their natural con- 
hection as incidents in the life of a young 


‘out all the critical discussions which are 


| the results, not the processes, of his own 
close study of the criticism of the Gospels. 


| grapple with one of the great ‘‘ Lives of 


RABBI, MESSIAH, MARTYR.* 

THERE would be greater pleasure in 
commending this admirable little book 
if the author of it were yet alive to hear 
It is, in a sense, the natural 
outcome of his larger work, ‘* Tent and 
Testament,’’? which appeared § slast year. 
The _ first- hand acquaintance “with the 
Holy Land acquired in the journey therein 
described is turned to the best account 
in giving graphic clearness to the story 
Mr. Rix was not the 


But he has succeeded in doing 
what very few of his predecessors have 
He has given 


Jewish carpenter, and he has wisely left 


needed to establish those facts. He gives 


And in doing so he has supplied a want 
which many readers must have felt who 
have not had the training needed to 


Christ.’? They want to know what is the 
outcome of all that bewildering series of 
learned arguments ? What is left of the 
real Jesus at the end of it? They want 
the story of. his life told as the story of 
a real man, amidst the natural con- 
ditions and social intercourse proper 
to the time. Mr. Rix has given them 
just that. Renan attempted to present 
thei human Jesus apart from theological 
preconceptions; but Renan lacked the 
first essential for his task--sympathetic 
reverence for Jesus himself. There was 
too much of Renan in the ‘‘ Vie de Jésus.’ 
Mr. Rix’s book is in striking contrast 
to its pretentious forerunner. It is 
written with perfect simplicity and rever- 
ent sympathy, and without any straining 
after effect. One would have thought 
it well nigh impossible to write of Jesus 
without being influenced by the know- 
ledge of the subsequent developments 
of theological speculation about him. 
But Mr. Rix has succeeded in doing this 
to a wonderful extent. He has told the 
story as it might have been told by some 
contemporary, only as a narrative and 
not as an apologia. The reader finishes 
the book with the thought that now he 
knows, on the whole, how the facts really 
stand in regard to that life; and he sees 
them, not as isolated facts, but combined 
into a harmonious series. They ,do not 
reveal the whole of what Jesus was. But 
they do serve as the outward frame in 
which to set the figure of Jesus, such as 
we discern him to have been” through 
our own study of the Gospel. Whether 
in all respects the lines of Mr. Rix’s sketch 
are correctly drawn is a question on which 
opinions will differ; but not to an extent 
which can seriously lessen the value of 
the whole. Asa whole it is extremely good. 
and ought to be read and studied by every 
one. For no one will care to admit that 
he takes no interest in the subject of it. 
May it be of such benefit as its author 
would most have wished. 
R. T. HeRForD. 

* « Rabbi, Messiah. Martyr. “A Modern Pic- 
ture of the Story of Jesus.”” By Herbert Rix. 
(London; P. Green. 1907. 1s. net.) 


_to tell the story from the beginning. 


‘TO BOSTON FOR THE CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS. 


To tell of a first voyage across the Atlan- 
tic in these days of constant travel may 


seem to promise too little of general interest 


to make it worth while. But one who is 
charged with the duty of sending to the 


Inquirer a record of the International 


week in Boston may, perhaps, be allowed 
He 
has also a special interest in this connection 
which he would like to chronicle. For 
eleven years he had formerly the privilege 


of being minister of the Ancient Chapel 
|of Toxteth, in Liverpool, and when, on 


September 11, he sailed for Boston by 
the White Star s.s. Republic, he could 
not forget how, 272 years ago, the first 
minister of the Ancient Chapel, Richard 
Mather, also sailed for Boston, not indeed 
from Liverpool but from Bristol; and 
under what different conditions he made 
the great adventure of those days across 
the ocean. 

For ten weeks Richard Mather’s voyage 
lasted in the summer of 1635, with delays 
in the Bristol Channel; first of all from 
contrary winds and other causes, and then, 
seven weeks out of sight of land, and a 
final week along the American coast, 
with the one great storm they met, before 
Boston was reached—ten weeks, as it 
had been also with the Pilgrim Fathers 
fifteen years before, when they sailed from 
Plymouth, and there was as yet no Boston, 
and they had to make for themselves a new 
Plymouth on the distant shore. 

‘* It was very delightful,’’ Mather wrote 
in his account of the voyage, ‘‘ while we 
took pleasure and instruction in beholding 
the works and wonders of the Almighty 
in the deep; the sea being sometimes 
rough with mighty mountains and deep 
valleys, sometimes being plain and smooth 
like a level meadow, and sometimes painted 
with a variety of yellow weeds. Besides 
it was a pleasant thing to behold the variety 
of fowls and mighty fishes, swimming and 
living in the waters.’’ And again: ‘* It 
was comfortable to us, by means of the 
fellowship of divers godly Christians in 
the ship, and by means of our constant 
serving God morning and evening every 
day.”” 

The great storm came upon them when 
they were nearing the end of their voyage, 
and, not far from Cape Ann, were in great 
danger from the rocky coast. They lost 
their three anchors and cables, their sails 
were rent in pieces, ‘* as if they had been 
but rotten rags,’’ and they seemed to be 
driving straight on a great rock that stood 
up above “the waters. But, happily, 
though they had lost all control of their 
ship, they escaped the peril of the: rocks. 
The storm abated; they had leisure to 
fit the ship with other sails and so pro- 
ceeded on their way. 

Reading the narrative of such a voyage 
one realises how immense has been the 
advance of recent years in the command 
of the deep. We met, indeed, no storm in 
our seven and a half days across the 
Atlantic; but the sea was by no means 
always ‘‘ like a level meadow,’’ and on 
the upper deck sometimes it was not easy 
to stand against the wind. But through 
it all the great ship ploughed her way, 
driven, in spite of wind and rain, in a 
straight course by the resistless power. of 
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steam; and for the Republic it must be] we saw for the first time a whale, the 


said that she is a splendidly steady boat. 
It was Wednesday evening (September 11) 
that we slowly made our way down the 
river from Liverpool, and cautiously, as it 
seemed (for perhaps there was not too 
much water), crossed the bar. The night 
was hazy, and we saw nothing of the Welsh 
coast, but next day, soon after seven in the 
early morning, the fog lifted, and there was 
Ireland close at hand. It was a glorious 
sunny morning, and the sail along the 
Irish coast, with a long call at Queenstown, 
anchored at the entrance to the bay, was 
delightful. By five o’clock that evening 
land was practically out of sight, and for 
six days we hardly saw even a sail, and 
seemed to have the ocean to ourselves, 
Marvellous it was to be in the midst of that 
great expanse of waters, and day by day 
to see our course steadily traced on the 
chart, as we drew nearer and nearer to 
America. The sea was our great com- 
panion, sometimes brilliant with a glorious 
depth of blue, like the sky overhead, yet 
nearer still, but filled with motions of 
delight ; at others times, in a less joyous 
mood, with a dull grey ; but even then, as 
on Sunday morning, when the clinging mist 
was all about, which soon turned to rain, 
for a few moments the sun broke through, 
and there was a vision of the moving waters 
and a long line of light through the parted 
shroud, which made that day also memor- 
able. And the nights also, though there 
were times of mist and rain, had the growing 
splendour of the moon, which had come 
almost to the full when we reached Boston, 
Our last day at sea was the most beautiful 
of all, and the night also. That morning 
(Wednesday, September 18) on the sunny 
sea, far away on the horizon we saw the 
gleam of white sails, fishing boats most 
likely which we knew had put off from the 
American coast ; and the day before, when 
the sea had a lovely hue of soft green, 
we had been told that we were crossing 
the Newfoundland banks. The day. was 
perfect, and the sun went down clean into 
the sea; then the soft light deepened into 
an orange glow with a marvellous effect— 
the horizon seemed absolutely clear, and 
the sea, deepening in blue to meet the glow, 
was very peaceful. Later, with the dark- 
ening sky, came the moon and a perfect 
glory of mystic light. 

That night we were told that we should 
be in Boston in good time next day, 
(Thursday, September 19), and so it proved. 
The sun rose out of the sea into a cloudless 
sky, just before half-past five, and as we 
turned from that glory in the fresh, keen 
morning. air, and looked northwestward 
over the placid sea, there was land at last, 
a long low line, which soon grew nearer, 
and with a good glass showed human 
dwellings, and promise of the city of our 
hope. To the left, also, as we looked 
forward, there was more land, and we knew 
that Boston lay in between, though still far 
out of sight. 


in the rigging, was a little land bird, such as 
Richard Mather also saw as his vessel drew 


And there, flitting past in the | 
quiet morning, and settling for a moment | 
: can 


unmistakable spouting, followed by the 
ereat dark form rising for a moment out 
of the sea. All this time the coast was 
drawing nearer and nearer, and those to 
whom it meant home recognised with delight 
one after another of the familiar points of 
Boston Bay. For us it had the fascination 
of approach to a new country, but as we 
came actually into Boston Harbour on 
that Thursday morning, the early’ promise 
of the day was gone, and the city was 
shrouded, so that we could not see the 
dome of the State House as we passed along 
and turned to our mooring at the Charles- 
town Wharf. But even the aggravation 
of two and a half mortal hours spent 
amid the senseless toils of Custom-house 
officials was soon forgotten, when we found 
ourselves actually in Boston, and clasping 
hands of cordial welcome at the Associa- 
tion headquarters in Beacon-street. 

When Richard Mather came to Boston 
in 1635 it was to a new country, to a city 
in its infancy; and he came as a man 
silenced by ecclesiastical authority, driven 
from his ministry at the Ancient Chapel to 
seek across the Atlantic liberty of con- 
science that he might minister freely of the 
things of God.. Though he had been to 
Oxford, and as a young man submitted to 
ordination by the Bishop of Chester, that 


.act had become to him a matter of very 


serious regret. He was in the whole spirit 
of his life a Puritan Nonconformist, and 
one of the charges against him was that 
throughout his ministry at Toxteth he had 
never once worn a surplice! He was a firm 
believer. in ‘‘ the Congregational way ’’ in 
church order, and when he came to Boston 
he found himself at once in a thoroughly 
congenial atmosphere. The year after 
his landing he. became minister of the 
church newly gathered in Dorchester, and 
there remained till his death in 1669. He 
held a position of much influence in the com- 
munity. It was he who drafted the Cam- 
bridge Platform, which was a declaration 
of the congregational constitution of the 
churches of New England, and he had a hand 
with others in the production of the Old Bay 
Psalm Book. The father of Increase and 
the grandfather of Cotton Mather, he is a 
man of honoured memory, in which our 
churches both in the Old Country and in 
New England may gladly claim their share. 

A successor of Richard Mather in the 
pulpit of the Ancient Chapel comes in these 
days to a very different Boston, but here 
also, as at Toxteth, he finds the church to 
which the old Puritan ministered now in the 
Unitarian fellowship. It will be his privi- 
lege to preach. (September 29) in the First 
Church in Dorchester. The Boston to 
which delegates from many lands have 
come to the International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals is for us a city of many 
thronging memories, somewhat bewildering 
in these first days. Here on a fine site, next 
to the State House and close by Boston 
Common, is the fine building of the Ameri- 
Unitarian Association, the head- 
quarters also of the International. Close 


near the coast—a little land bird, ‘‘ with; at hand is King’s Chapel, and the Old 
blue-coloured feathers about the bigness | South Church, rich in historic associations, 


of a sparrow.”’ 


Fortune favoured us in! and a little further down in the crowded 


that hour, and. brought our memories of } business quarter is the old State House, now 
the sea still nearer to those of the old | an historic museum, while an inscription 
Puritan, for then, also, close at hand, on the front of the building reminds us that 


‘* From the balcony was proclaimed the 


Repeal of the Stamp Act, 1766; the De- 
claration of Independence, 1776; Peace 
with England, 1783.’’ Down the shaded 
walks of Boston Common, and across the 
beautiful Public Gardens, one comes at the 
furthest corner to the monument to Chan- 
ning, erected in 1903, the bronze statue 
framed in a massive canopy of granite and 
marble, a longer inscription at the back, 
and in front, with the name and dates, 
the simple statement: ‘‘ He preached 
with spiritual power, and led a great 
advance towards the Christian ideals. He 
breathed into theology a humane spirit and 
proclaimed anew the divinity of man.’’ 
Across the road is the fine Arlington-street 
Church, the successor to the Federal-street 
Chapel, in which Channing preached. On 
either side of the pulpit are white marble 
monuments to him and to his colleague and 
successor, Dr. Gannett, and next to the 
Gannett monument the entrance from the 
church rooms is also framed in white 
marble as a memorial to Brooke Herford, 
with an inscription above, recording, with 
other dates, his ministry there from 1882- 
1892. Not much further out from the 
centre, and very near together, are both 
the First and Second Churches of Boston, 
the latter in Copley-square, where are also 
the new Old South Church (Dr. Gordon’s) 
and Trinity Church, where Phillips Brooks 
ministered. On the roll of the ministers 
of the Second Church are Increase Mather, 
Henry Ware, and Emerson. 

But these memories must not tempt us 
further now. The local committee has 
presented to all the members a splendid 
supply of literature, including a special 
edition of E. M. Bacon’s ‘‘ Guide to 
Boston,’’ with an introductory chapter 
giving many interesting particulars of 
thirty-two Unitarian churches in Boston 
and the immediate vicinity. There is also 
a booklet of ‘‘ Forty Portraits and Bio- 
graphical Sketches ’’ of present and past 
presidents of the International and other 
officers, readers of papers, and members 
of various grades of distinction, some of 
the portraits most excellent, one or two’ 
rather libellous; a very interesting collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Types of Unitarian Churches ’’ 
in America, with illustrations; and an 
admirable series of portraits of ‘‘ American 
Pioneers of Pure Religion and Perfect 
Liberty,’’ with a characteristic passage 
from the writings of each of them, selected 
by the President, Dr. 8. A. Eliot. Among 
these are Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Channing, Hlias Hicks, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, Emerson, Parker, and_ lastly 
Abraham Jincoln, with his well-known 
saying, as to the church he would join if 
only he could find it, with the sole qualifica- 
tion the acceptance of the Saviour’s state- 
ment of both Law and Gospel, Love to 
God and Man. Among the other pam- 
phlets were Channing’s famous Baltimore 
sermon (1819) on ‘‘Unitarian Christianity,”’ 
and Emerson’s Divinity School address. 

These notes are concluded late on Sunday 
evening (September 22), after a splendid 
opening meeting in Symphony Hall, which 


-was crowded by an audience of at least 


4,000 people, many hundreds being turned 
away. Of this we must tell next week, 
and only add here that it has been a very 


happy Sunday, full of sunshine, and many © 
of the visitors from afar have been most — 
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ospitably welcomed to Boston pulpits. 
Mr. Tarrant preached at Arlington-street, 
Mr. Street at King’s Chapel, Professor 
Réville at the First Church, Mr. Bowie at 
the Second Church, Miss von Petzold at 
Brighton, Mr. Webster at Roslindale, Mr. 
Hugenholtz (of Amsterdam), at Lexington, 
Mr. Jozan at Brookline, Mr. Felix Taylor 
at Jamaica Plain, the writer at Cambridge. 
Over forty pulpits were thus filled by 
visitors. Dr. Hunter was to preach at 
the famous Plymouth Church, New York. 
These notes must seem rather belated, 
as they can only appear at least a week 
after the Congress will be over. Perhaps 
our readers may have at the same time the 
President’s address, and the report of the 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, the devoted secretary 
of the International Council. 


ROBERT COLLYER, 
Doctor or LETTERS. 

WE are indebted to the Yorkshire Post 
of September 27, and to Professor Phillips, 
who has kindly allowed us the use of the 
manuscript of his speech, for the following 
interesting account of the conferment of the 
Degree of Doctor on our reverend friend. 
The ceremony referred to took place on 
Thursday, September 26. 

Dr. Robert Collyer, the veteran American 
preacher, whose return at the age of 84 
years to the scenes of his boyhood in 
Yorkshire has revived the story of a 
remarkably varied and romantic career, 
was yesterday honoured by the University 
of Leeds with the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters. Thus, he will take back 
with him to the United States one more 
link in that complex chain of brotherhood, 
sympathy, youthful remembrances and 

sentiment which binds him to his native 
land. This home-coming of his has 
drawn from friends on this side a contin- 
uous flood of kindness and _solicitude, 
prompted by curiously intermingled feel- 
ings—on the one hand, of patriotic attach- 
ment for a Yorkshireman who has risen 
from obscurity to renown along the noble 
path of learning; and,on the other hand, 
of respect and admiration for a man who 
has played an honourable role in life, and 
who still has a touching simplicity of 
character, bearing his honours with a 
modesty and personal charm that are 
quite refreshing. The function yesterday, 
though clothed in a good deal of formality, 
-was yet full of human interest, and Dr. 
Collyer himself was deeply moved by 
its significance. and meaning. Massive 
featured, with a head crowned with flowing 
white hair, and set off by a wide-brimmed 
scholastic hat, he had the appearance of 
a figure cut out from the patriarchs, and, 
in truth, his style and bearing had quite an 
old-world dignity about it. 

. The members of the Court, the Council, 
and the staff entered the Hall of the Univer- 
sity in procession, wearing their picturesque 
robes. The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Boding- 
ton) presided, and among others in atten- 
dance were the Pro-Chancellor (Mr. A. G. 
Lupton), the Lord Mayor (Mr. J. Hep- 
worth), the Deputy Lord Mayor (Mr. Robert 
Armitage, M.P.), the Vicar of Leeds (Dr. 
Bickersteth), the Town Clerk (Mr. R. E, 
Fox), Alderman Sir John Ward, Alderman 
‘Kinder, Alderman Hepton, Alderman 
Lupton, Alderman Midgley, Alderman 


Pickersgill, and the Rev. C. Hargrove. 
The hall itself was filled with friends who 
attended out of a feeling of regard for Dr. 
Collyer’s life and work. 


A Sketch of his Career. 


Professor W. R. Phillips, LL.M. (Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts), in presenting Mr. 
Collyer for the degree, spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor,—Highty-four years 
ago, Robert Collyer, who now stands 
before you, was born at Keighley, in this 
county of York. After having as a child 
toiled for twelve hours daily in a linen mill 
at Fruston, in 1838 he was apprenticed to a 
blacksmith in Ilkley, where for more than 
twelve years he worked at the forge. Not 
yet had descended upon the industrial 
world its modern malady in which the 
thinker cannot labour and the labourer 
cannot think, for seventy years ago 
Robert Collyer read divinity as he blew 
the bellows and saw from the smithy door 
not only the circle of the moors but 
flammantia mema mundi, the flaming 
ramparts of the world. Theologian, black- 
smith, and horse-doctor, one imagines 
that he was already saying with Maneech- 
mus in the Latin comedy, Cogito wtrum me 
dicam medicum ducere an fabrum. 

In 1850 he emigrated to the United 
States. The members of Plato’s Republic 
weré to be taught that though they were 
all sprung from the earth, those of them 
who were fit for rule were born not all 
earth but partly gold, whilst in those who 
were fated to serve, instead of gold these 
were brass or iron. For a republic not 
that of Plato, Robert Collyer continued 
to work as a blacksmith for nine years, 
and then it was discovered that he was not 
of iron but of gold, and he was welcomed 
into the intellectual aristocracy of the 
nation. 

Having become the minister of the 
Unity Church in Chicago and afterwards 
of the Church of the Messiah in New 
York, he became also the personal friend 
of Emerson and Longfellow, of Wendell 
Holmes and Hawthorne, and is amongst 
us now the solitary survivor of that group 
of men, who, an American citizen will 
forgive me saying, made the Victorian age 
as brilhant in the United States as it was 
brilliant in the United Kingdom. 

It was not with Robert Collyer as with 
those who are so devout that they have no 
time to be religious, which to be, according 
to St. James, is to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and to keep one’s 
self unspotted from the world. The life of 
this man has been of untiring beneficence. 
Throughout the Civil War he was a mem- 
ber of the Sanitary Commission of the 
United States, and in that character he 
visited battlefields and hospitals, attended 
to the wounded and buried the dead, 
displayed a rare combination of adminis- 
trative ability and personal charm, and 
received for his services the public thanks 
of the Government and the private bene- 
diction of thousands of sufferers. 

To him, surrounded by the fierce acti- 
vities of the New World, there often pre- 
sented itself the picture of the village among 
the moors, and he became, with Mr. Horsfall 
Turner, the joint author of that excellent 
monograph, ‘‘ Ilkley, Ancient and Modern,” 
in which the slow and orderly development 
of a rural English community is made to 
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illustrate the growth of the nation at 
large. He has written many other things, 
and he has spoken much and he has said and 
written nothing base, but he is about to 
receive from your hands a degree honoris 
causa because he is regarded by our kins- 
men across the seas as a great power. for 
righteousness. 

Looking upon this venerable man, as I 
now present him to you, and remembering 
the long life which has led up to this 
moment, I say with the Psalmist, ‘* What 
man is he that desireth life and loveth 
many days that he may see good? Keep 
thy tongue from evil and thy lips that they 
speak no guile.’’ 

I present Robert Collyer for the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. 

The Vice-Chancellor then formally con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Letters, 
and expressed a desire that Dr. Collyer 
should give an address. 


Dr. Collyer Recalls his Young Days. 


Dr. Collyer, in returning thanks, said 
that when he first heard that the Univer- 
sity intended to confer this degree upon 
him, he shrank from the prospect, because 
he felt that the degree of Doctor of Letters 
was one that should always be conferred 
upon men higher in the world of letters 
than he had ever hoped tobe. The present 
moment was one which earried his mind 
back over the eighty-four years of his life. 
‘‘That life of mine in the factory,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ was a sore burden. I can 
never forget it ;’’? and now, when he came 
back again, and found the hours of labour 
reduced, saw the Saturday half-holiday an 
established institution, and saw, further, 
how the people of the great cities were able 
to rush away to the green fields and the 
seaside, he felt tempted to exclaim: ‘‘ Oh, 
that I could have had such a youth! ’’ 
He might have made another man. And 
yet he did not know, after all. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The old bell that waked him from his 
sleep at five o’clock in the morning seemed 
to him then to be the most infernal 
mechanism that ever broke the silence of 
the heavens. (Laughter.) Regarding this 
bell, Dr. Collyer told an interesting story, 
how when the Leeds Corporation were 
building their waterworks in the Washburn 
Valley he heard that they intended 
to pull down the old factory where he 
worked, and, no doubt, break the bell up 
as old metal. He therefore wrote and 
asked if he could have a bit. (Laughter.} 
But a few friends on this side actually 
sent him the entire bell across—(more 
laughter)—and it was now hanging in one 
of the departments of the Cornell Uni- 
versity. Furthermore, he was the first 
person to ring it after it had been re-hung. 
‘* But, do you know,’’ added the Doctor, 
‘¢ that instead of the infernal clang which I 
expected, its sound was sweet and musical. 
(Laughter.) In the old Methodist Evan- 
gelical language, it had become converted, 
regenerated, sanctified, and glorified.’’ 
(Laughter.) 


His Love for Books. 


To relate anything like an account of his 
life would, he continued, be wearisome. 
He traced the beginning of his intellectual 
life, however, in an interesting incident, 
when as a boy of five years he went to a 
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shop with a penny to buy some candy, 
but seeing a copy of ‘‘ Dick Whittington 
and his Cat’’ in the window, he lost all 
idea of the candy and bought the book 
instead. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) That 
was the beginning of a passion for reading 
which had remained with him ever since, 
and that one little book was the foundation 
of a library which now numbered some 
3,000 or 4,000 volumes. (Applause.) 
And so, through all his life of sunshine and 
shadow, he had just been a great reader, 
and if ever he failed so that he could not 
read any longer he would do what Southey 
did—go through his study patting his 
books on the backs as if they were children, 
and giving them his blessing. (Applause.) 
It had been a great joy to him to find how 
many Yorkshire people cared for him, 
because when he went away he wanted to 
be remembered and cared for. He con- 
fessed to being a ‘‘ very happy old man,”’ 
and he thanked the University, which was 
so full of promise, for having conferred that 
degree on 
did as well as he knew how, what God gave 
him to do.’’ (Applause.) 

The Vice-Chancellor added a few words 
of thanks to Dr. Collyer for his address, and 
declared the Congregation ended. 


THE YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN CLUB 
DINNER TO DR. COLLYER. 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner, arranged 
by the Yorkshire Unitarian Club in 
honour of Dr. Robert Collyer, took 
place on Saturday night at the Leeds 
and County Liberal Club. It was a 
gathering that gave genuine delight to 
the guest, and included representatives 
of several other denominations, especially 
those of the Methodist Church with which 
he was associated at the beginning of his 
career. More than two hundred ladies 
and gentlemen shared the repast, which, 
owing to the pressure, had to be served 
in two rooms. Lord Airedale would have 
been in the chair, but was unfortunately 
prevented by temporary indisposition, 
and his place was taken by Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot. The Lord Mayor (Mr. Joseph 
Hepworth) attended, as did also the Rev. 
Principal Gordon, of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College. Several gentlemen 
who could not be present sent personal 
tributes to the guest of the evening, includ- 
ing the editor of the Yorkshire Post. 

In giving the toast of ‘‘ Our Guest,”’ 
the Chairman said there was no Unitarian 
in Yorkshire but would be proud to pro- 
pose the toast. They were there to wel- 
come and also, unfortunately, to say 
‘* good-bye ’’ to Dr. Collyer, though they 
hoped they might yet again have him 
amongst them. They congratulated him 
and also the University of Leeds, now that 
he was a Doctor of Letters of that body. 
(Applause.) He was the friend of every- 
body, a man of great personality and 
magnetic influence, and the reason for 
this was because he had lived the life they 
would all desire to live if they had only 
the power and ability, and the strength 
and goodness of heart. ‘‘I feel,’’ added 
Mr. Talbot, ‘‘ that theological disputa- 
tions are almost a thing of the past, and 
that if Unitarianism, nay, if Christianity 
is to be the force in the world we desire it 


to be, it will be through the lives of men’ 


‘an old ex-blacksmith, who’ 
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who live as Christians, anddo their work 
among us as Christian men, and that is 
the example which Dr. Collyer gives us.”’ 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Collyer, who was most enthusi- 
astically received, gave a brief but delight- 
fully characteristic reply to the toast. 
‘* T have lived a long life,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
I have had a great many pleasant days, 
and I have had a great many friends, 
but I don’t feel sure that I ever had a finer 
feeling of fellowship, of gratitude, of 
friendship, than fills my heart to-night. 
Friends from my own church are round 
about me, and friends from other churches 
—my old mother Methodist Church for 
one. She let me go when I felt I ought 
to go, but she was kind to me, and she 
didn’t spank me very hard.’’ (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Telling the story of his first sermon in 
the old Methodist chapel at Addingham, 
forty-nine years ago, Dr. Collyer said that 
next day he went into the cobbler’s shop, 
and the cobbler said, ‘‘ Ah want to speak 
to tha, lad.’’ 


Lsaids ovo 8...) 

He said, ‘“‘Ah went to hear tha’ preach 
last night.’’ 

I said, ‘‘ Did tha ?’’—you see, I was 
waiting, and didn’t know what was 
coming. 

He said: ‘‘ Does tha’ want to knaw 


what ah thought of it? Well, if tha’ 
wants to know ah want to tell tha’— 
tha’ll never mak a preacher while tha’ 
lives. (Laughter.) Don’t mistake what 
ah mean; tha’ won’t mak a preacher for 
us in t? Methodist Church, Tha’ may do 
somewhere else, but tha’ won’t do for us.’’ 
(Laughter.) 

Then, added Dr. Collyer, he said what I 
have always thought a very striking thing 
‘* When tha’ preaches a sermon tha’ must 
say, ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ and not lose 
thi’ way reasoning about it. (Laughter.) 
Ah fear tha’ll want to reason ower much, 
an’ if tha’ does tha’ll have to get away.’’ 
(Laughter.) 

Next I met the miller, said Dr. Collyer, 
and he said: ‘‘ Ah heard tha’ preach 
last night.”” 

I said, ‘‘ Did you, siz.’ 
43He said, “‘ Al’ ll tell tha’ what they’re 
going to do wi’ thee—they’re going to 
mak’ a spare rail of thee; they’ll put thee 
into every gap there is—now thee look 
out.’’? (Laughter and applause.) 

‘“ And the curious thing has been,’’ 
added the doctor, ‘‘ that I have seemed 
to myself to be put into all the gaps that 
came my way.’ (Applause.) 

Speaking of his early life in Chicago, 
he said when the minister was leaving the 
Unitarian Church there the congregation 
could not get supplies every Sunday, so 
they got the old spare rail. (Laughter.) 
He preached the old sermons that he 
preached in the Methodist Church, and he 
preached some of them still, so what he 
said could not be very bad. (Laughter.) 
Over the Atlantic he still treasured recol- 
lections of the home, and the pastures, 
and the bank where the primroses grew, 
and the place where he knew he could find 
the throstle’s nest. All this he dreamed 
of whilst he was away. He had come 
back to verify it once more, and it was all 
true—true, but with a certain passing 
AWar.cc Still, ”? said he, ‘‘it is England 
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for me, my mother}England, and will be oa 


as long as Llive. So I thank you ‘oa 
for this gathering to greet me. I shall 
carry it across the water with me, and 
when I get there I shall tell them of the 
good fellowship of the Christian Church, 
and of the good, sound heart of old York- 
shire that I love so well.’? (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

Replying to the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors,”’ 
proposed by Mr. J. H. Brook, of Bradford, 
Principal Gordon rejoiced to take a small 
part in ‘‘ rendering homage to the glory 
of old Yorkshire and the pride of New 
York.’’ 

The Lord Mayor, who also responded, 


said that although a Methodist, he had 


been uplifted and encouraged many times 
by reading Dr. Collyer’s books. 

““The Cause of Liberal Religion ’’ 
was a toast submitted by Mr. E. O. Dodg- 
son, and acknowledged by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, who observed that 
breadth was a characteristic which- be- 
longed more to the individual than to 
any. sect, and Dr. Collyer exemplified in 
his own person the meaning of Liberal 
religion. 


THE LYRICS OF THOMAS STANLEY. 


THomas STANLEY (1625-78), is, perhaps, 
best remembered as the author of the first 
English History of Philosophy, and as a 
translator. For being anything else he is 
only half remembered. - Readers who care 
for the post-Elizabethan love lyric will 
do well to make his closer acquaintance in 
the volume of his Orzginal Lyrics, published 
by Mr. Tutin, of Hull.* Mr. Tutin has laid 
us under obligation for many little antho- 
logies, and for complete editions of several 
poets of importance, of his own editing and 
publishing, all of which have been labours 
of love. The edition of Stanley to which 
we direct attention has been made by Miss 
L. I. Guimey, who also has added a charm- 
ing brief introduction, complete textual 
notes and a bibliography. The volume, 
compiled from the readings of 1647, 1651], 
1657 is ‘‘ the first complete reprint of 
Stanley ever published ; it is his original 
and inclusive output.’’? This collated text 
has been modernised, special regard has 
been given to punctuation, a few useful 
corrections have been made ; and the book, 
in all respects, 1s as satisfactory as one could 
wish it to be. The chronological arrange- 
ment of the pieces helps to an easy under- 
standing of Stanley’s poetical genius, which, 
as is pointed out, was capable and success- 
ful in much more than the work of transla- 
tion. A beautiful photogravure, by Mr. 
Emery Walker, of Lely’s fine portrait of 
Stanley in the National Portrait Gallery 
is prefixed to our copy. A companion 
volume is shortly to follow, for Mr. Tutin 
contemplates the publication of a limited 
edition of Stanley’s verse translations. 


W. Co: 


Gon’s trials, nobly borne, in obedience 
to His righteous will, are the paths to vie- 
torious triumph.—S. A. Brooke. 


* Thomas Stanley : Original Lyrics: pp. XXi., 
110. 
J. R. Tutin, Hull. Price 2s, 6d, net, post free, 
Also an edition in ordinary cloth, uncut edges, 
swith half-tone portrait. Price 1s. 6d. net, post 
free. e 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
pe 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 4. 
One of the books I_read in the summer 
holidays was a ‘‘ Life of Florence Nightin- 
gale.’ It, is good to read some such real 
story of a great man_or woman in among 
the lighter oddszand ends of reading one 
does on wet days in country or seaside lodg- 

ings, or on fine days out in the open. 3, 
Florence Nightingale was called after,the 
city of Florence, where she was born 
on May 20, 1820. She is still alive, and 
you may reckon through how many reigns 
she has lived, and try and picture the his- 
tory that has happened in her lifetime, and 
all the changes she has seen. One of the 
greatest changes is in the lives of girls and 
women and: in people’s ideas of what 
women are for and can do inthe world. It 


is because Florence Nightingale was one of 


the first among those who last century 

gave us a new and nobler ideal of girlhood 

and: womanhood, and in her own brave, 

unselfish life showed new ways by which 

girls and women can do their share equally 

with boys and men for the good of all; that 
she is so much loved and honoured. 

Her father was a country gentleman, who 
lived on his estates, during the summer in 
Derbyshire and during the winter in Hamp- 
shire: In those days a squire and his wife 
were often. ignorant, selfish, sport-loving 
people, but Mr. Nightingale spent his time 
looking after the welfare of the cottagers, 
and was a great lover of books and pictures, 
while Mrs. Nightingale was a charming, 
cultured lady, a good housekeeper, and be- 
loved by her neighbours for her kindliness. 
Florence and her elder sister were far better 
educated than most girls of their time. 
Under a governess and their father they 
learnt Greek, Latin, modern languages, 
mathematics, natural science, music, and 
painting. Their mother trained them in 
hotisework and needlework, and while 
they’ grew up. strong in body from a 
healthy out-door life, her wise influence 
always taught them to behave like ladies, 
and in this their training was better than 
that of many modern girls. By the time 
they reached womanhood there were few 
squires’ daughters so graceful, accomplished 
and‘ lovable, yet so clear thinking, orderly 

‘and self-reliant; with minds and souls: so 
easily touched by all that was true and 
beautiful and good. A very happy child 
was Florence in those beautiful country 
homes, with her garden and her pony, loving 
flowers and animals and all the people 
round her, and very soon finding that even 
a little girl can do many things to add to 
the happiness of her family, or to ease the 
lot. of those less fortunate than herself. 
Her taste for nursing was early shown in 
her tender care of several sick dolls, and her 
first-real live patient was a shepherd dog, 
whose leg she saved from lameness with 
much patience and cleverness. Everyone 
brought their wounded pets to ‘‘ Miss 
Florence,’’ and as she grew older her skill 
and devotion began to be of value to the 
sick poor people as well. 

Though she filled her time with the 
usual young ladies’ benevolences of 
Sunday-school teaching,  school-treats, 
bazaars, and so forth, and with the gaieties 
of society, spending the season in London, 
and being ‘‘ presented *’ at one of Queen 


Victoria’s earliest Courts, the idéa of doing | 


filth, misery and pestilence. You ean read 


some definite work’ in the world took 
shape.’ That work should be nursing, 
ip which she was conscious of a special 
gilt. 
purpose she was encouraged by a meeting 
with Elizabeth Fry, whose dedicated life 


For nursing she would train. In this 


among prisoners had always made an im- 


pression on her. A woman who took up 


work without the necessity for earning a 
living was a novelty in those days. The 
notion that women needed training as 
men do for work was also new, and nursing 
was a new work for educated gentlewomen, 
unless they were nuns. A study of the 
awful condition of hospitals in London and 
abroad, and of the ignorance, coarseness, 
even vice of the nurses, both hospital and 
private, showed Florence Nightingale, 
the great need for women of training and 
refined minds and religious spirit to devote 
themselves to the care of the sick. Happily 
her parents were glad that one should obey 
this new call to God’s service. In 1849 
she entered a Home lately founded by a 
Pastor Fliedner at’ Kaiserswerth in (er- 
many to give Protestant women much the 
same training and experience among. the 
poor as Roman Catholic sisters have had. 
We are so used to séeinig our friends don 


their simple nurse’s dress and lead a self- 
'denying life that we cannot realise the 


boldness of the step thus taken by the first 
English lady-nurse. Then Miss Nightingale 


} returned home and started what we now 


call District Nursing among the poor. 
She next became the hard-working matron 
of a home for sick governesses in Harley- 
street, London, largely paying for the 
institution out of her own pocket. 


But a greater opportunity was to come 


She' 


for the exercise of her special gift. 
had been faithful in a few things and was 
now to be made ruler over many. The 
Crimean War began. Tales;came of the 
horrible condition of the hospitals for the 
wounded, and of the mismanagement of the 
nursing arrangements. 


and nurse the soldiers. There were many 
offers, few from ladies experienced in nurs- 
ing, and only one from a lady thoroughly 


trained in that work, and with knowledge 


and character enough to manage a hospital. 
That one lady was Florence Nightingale. 
It is God’s way when'a new need arises in 
the world to find'some man or woman with 
just the new powers and experience re- 
quired to supply that need. Miss Night- 
ingale’s letter, offering her services as a 
nurse, was crossed by one from the Secre- 
tary of War (an intimate friend of hers) 
asking her to go to ‘the Hast as Superinten- 
dent of Nurses, with full command over all 
arrangements connected with the care of 
the wounded. The story has often been 
told of ‘‘ The Lady in Chief,’’ as she was 
called. How she became head of the great 
barrack hospital at Scutari, and even- 
tually of many others, visiting camp 
hospitals often in great danger; how she 
looked to the proper supply of stores, 
arranged for the cooking, herself nursed the 
wounded and cholera-stricken with tender- 
ness and skill, and by degrees put trained 
women nurses, some as noble-souled as her- 
self, in place of the well-meaning but in- 
capable ‘‘ orderlies’’; in short, how she 
brought order, cleanliness; comfort and 
wholesomeness out of scenes of disorder, 


An appeal was 
made to the women of England to go out 


in Longfellow’s poem how she came to be 
known as,‘ The Lady of the Lamp,”’ 
because often at nights she went round the 
dark wards with her shaded lamp, the love 


of God, and Christ-like trust in God and 
love of the sufferers,shining from her face, 


and inspiring words of consolation to the 
sick and the dying. " 

After her return home at,the close of the 
war in 1856, she herself became an invalid 
for the rest of her life. But her sick-room, 
whether in her lovely country homes till her 
parents’ death, or in her present London 
home, has been the centre of work by 
writing personal advice and sympathy, 
which has helped in’ making all hospitals, 
public or private, fit and beautiful places, 
and in filling them with trained, self- 
sacrificing women nurses. Nor did she for- 
get her old friends, the soldiers. Her ideas 
for improving their life in barracks as well 
as in camp and hospital have been carrie 
out by different Governments. iy 

Soshe lives on, a very old lady, rich in the 
honour and love of her countrymen, still 
doing according to her opportunity God’s 
work in Christ-like love of her neighbour. 
She has seen realised the higher and more 
practical education of girls and women for 
which she pleaded, and largely by her 
example has the world come to see that the 
life of God’s great human family is healthi- 
est and noblest when men and women are 
equally free, and both trained to exercise 
their best powers for the good of all. ‘‘1 
would say to all young ladies who are called 
to a particular vocation,’’ she wrote, 
‘* qualify yourselves as a man does for his 
work, Submit yourselves to the 
rules of business as men do, by which 
alone you can make God’s business succeed, 
for He has never said that He will give 
His success and His blessing to sketchy and 
unfinished work.’’ When she was young, 
people used to talk very foolishly, though 
in a well-meaning way, about women, and 
what they could and might do without be- 
ing unwomanly. ‘‘Surely,’’ wrote Flor- 
ence Nightingale, ‘‘ woman should bring 
the best she has, whatever that is, to the 
work of God’s world. . . . Noone has 
ever done anything great or useful by 
listening to the voices from without. You 
want to do the thing that is good, whether 
people call it ‘suitable for a woman’ or 
not. Oh! leave these jargons, and go 
your way straight to God’s work in simpli- 
city and singleness of heart ! ”’ 

These sentences are good for both boys 
and girls to read. We are each ‘‘ called to 
a particular vocation,’’ and as you are 
growing up you should be finding it out, 
and fitting yourselves for it in your home 
and school life, and later on in the many 
ways of training for the many kinds of work. 
Then you will be never without the means 
of livelihood whatever may betide, and 
this is the right and duty of every human 
being. Then whatever your lot may be, 
you will be ready with both paid and un- 
paid labour and always with the love of 
God to do a man’s and woman’s share for 
the welfare of your family, town, and coun- 
try, and to ‘‘ bring the best ’’ you have 
‘* to the work of God’s world.’ 

Emity H. Smita. 
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MODERN THOUGHT AND THE 

,? ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

FatTHer Grorcr TYRRELL is one of the 
most interesting personalities and one of 
the. most powerful writers in the world of 
theological thought at the present time. 
He has written many books, he is the 
master of a fascinating style, and in all he 
writes there is a spirit of deep religious 
earnestness and sincerity. The attempt to 
reform the Catholic Church from within 
may seem to many of us perfectly hopeless, 
but it ought to appeal to our admiration 
and respect. The position of a liberal 
Anglican clergyman who disbelieves in the 
literal truth of the creeds and that of a 
liberal Roman Catholic priest is not 
identical. We find it difficult to sym- 
pathise entirely with a heterodox Anglican 
in allowing love for his Church and its 
associations to blind him to the fact that 
he is sacrificing veracity on the altar of his 
affections. There are, of course, all degrees 
of heterodoxy, and in many cases the limit 
beyond which veracity must be sacrificed 
is not attained. We have no desire to 
judge harshly even the most advanced 
clergyman who, while denying Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Resurrection in any 
orthodox sense, still clings to his Church. 
We would not blame such men, but we 
look at them with a certain imperfect 
sympathy. 

It would be better and bolder to come 
out at whatever loss of position and 
influence, and at whatever pain to them- 
selves. 

But a Roman Catholic priest is the 
member of a much larger, older, and, in a 
sense, more flexible Church. Additions to 
doctrine may be made at any time by the 
authority of Pops and Councils, and if 
additions, then subtractions also. The 
theory of development is inherent in the 
conception of a divinely guided Catholic 
Church. Further, it does not lie with the 
individual priest to decide what does. or 
does not constitute heresy. There is a 
central authority whose business it is and 
in whose power it lies to excommunicate 
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and to unfrock any priest whose teaching 
goes beyond the limits of Catholic truth. 
The depository of Anglican truth is the 
Prayer Book, with its Creeds and Articles, 
and a clergyman ought to be able to 
decide for himself whether his faith is in 
accord with these statements. The de- 
pository of Roman Catholic truth is—if 
we understand it—the living authoritative 
voice of the Church. A priest may know 
he is running into great danger of divorce 
from the Church he loves by outspoken 
liberalism, but he cannot tell whether he 
is transgressing the limits of Catholic truth 
until he tries. 

Father TYRRELL is not going to secede, 
and we see no reason, on the grounds of 
veracity, why he should. He has written 
two striking letters on the recent Encyclical 
of the Pope in The Times of Monday and 
Tuesday last. ‘‘ To secede,’’ he says, 
‘* would be to allow that our calumniators 
were in the right; that Catholicism was 
bound hand and foot to its scholastic 
interpretation and to its med:eval Church 
polity ; that the Popr had no duties and 
the people no rights. It would be to 
abandon what we believe to be the truth, 
at the moment of its greatest betrayal.’’ 

Nothing could be more hopelessly out of 
touch with modern thought and science 
than the Popr’s Encyclical; it might well 
make Catholics of a less heroic faith in 
their Church lose heart. But, as Father 
TYRRELL points out, it is not an cecumenical 
or infallible utterance. ‘‘It is a disci- 
plinary measure preceded by a catena of 
the personal opinions of Prus X. and his 
immediate entourage.’’ It leaves room 
for the retreat of those who differ from it ; 
there is no immediate expulsion of the 
heretics. 

. The religious belief of the Porr and his 
circle as summed up by Father TyrReLu 
from the Encyclical is worth notice :— 

‘““ Religion is derived by deductive 
reasoning from natural and miraculous 
phenomena. Gop is not reached through 
inward religious experience, but by argu- 
ment. The divinity of CurisT and Christ- 
ianity can be thus argued so as to coerce 
the understanding. The Roman Catholic 
Church, with the Papacy, the sacraments, 
and all its institutions and dogmas, was, 
in its entirety, the immediate creation of 
CHRIST when upon earth. There has been 
no vital development, but only mechanical 
unpacking of what was given from the 
first. The Scriptures were dictated by 
Gop, and are final in questions of science 
and history. All doctrinal guidance and 
ecclesiastical authority is mediated through 
the infallible Popz from Gop to the Church. 
The Church is the purely passive recipient 
of the guidance so received. The Bishops 
are mere delegates of the Popr ; the priests 
of the Bishops. The laity have no active 
share of any kind in ecclesiastical con- 
cerns; still less in the so-called growth 
of the:Church’s mind. Obedience and 
pecuniary succour are their sole duties. 
Science is subject to the control of scholastic 
theology; secular government is subject 
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to the control of ecclesiastical government 
in mixed matters. Their jurisdiction is in 
the same order, only in different depart- 
ments. There has been no true enlighten- 
ment and progress in modern times outside 
the Church. There is no element of truth 
in any other religious system.’’ = 424 

It is an amazing position. What the 
devout liberal Catholic will most deeply 
regret, says Father TyRRELL, ‘‘ is the loss 
of one of the Church’s greatest oppor- 
tunities of proving herself the saviour of 
the nations. Rarely in her. history had 
the eyes of all been waiting upon her more 
expectantly, in the hope that she might 
have bread for the starving millions, for 
those who are troubled by that vague 
hunger for Gop on which the Encyclical 
pours such scorn. Thousands of the most 
deeply religious souls, scandalised by the 
crude identification of scholasticism with 
Catholicism, will be kept from those 
graces, sacraments, and helps to which 
they have infinitely more right than many 
‘children of the kingdom.’ ’’ To a sym- 
pathetic outsider the tone of the Encyclica] 
seems to prove that the battle of liberalism 
within the Roman Catholic Church is lost, 
and that there is no room im her fold for 
liberal Catholics of the FocazzAro type 
in Italy, of the Loisy type in France, or 
of the TYRRELL type in England. It will 
be especially interesting to watch the 
cause of religious liberalism in Italy, on 
which Fogazzaro’s ‘‘ Saint’’ casts so 
impressive a light. Hitherto “‘ Italy has 
not had faith enough to make a heresy,’’ 
it has been said. Thereis faith enoughin 
‘“'The Saint ’’ to make one of the most 
important heresies of modern times. We 
cannot help hoping that the liberal Roman 
Catholics of Christendom, when driven out 
of their old Church, as seems to us inevit- 
able, will not sink themselves in already 
existing sects, but will combine together 
in the attempt to form the Church of their 
ideals and of their dreams. There are 
elements in the Roman Church, apart 
from its priestcraft and its arid dogmatism, 
which it would be well for the Protestant 
world to realise. It is impossible to say 
whether liberal Roman Catholics are 
capable of forming a Church free from the 
errors and bigotry of Rome while retaining 
all that is beautiful and good in that 
august communion. We should like to 
see them try. Even failure in such a 
cause would be worth while. 


— 


Tue Tribune of September 28 gives the 
following cable note from Boston :—‘‘ At 
the Religious Congress at Boston on Thurs. 
day a resolution was submitted for the 
erection of a monument to Calvin at 
Geneva. The meeting, however, was 
divided on the question, and the matter 
dropped. Another resolution in favour 
of a monument to Servetus, the Spanish 
writer, who at the instance of Calvin was 
burned for heresy at Geneva, was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTER- 
/NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


PRESENTED BY Rey. CHAaRLes W. 
WENDTE, OF Boston, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarians and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
under whose general auspices these inter- 
national meetings of religious liberals are 
held, heartily greets its members and 
friends assembled for the fourth time in 
conference. It congratulates them that 
through the hospitable invitation of their 
American fellow-workers they are enabled 
to hold a congress on American soil and 
in the very city where our International 
Council itself was born seven years ago. 
We meet to-day in a community identified 
in the world’s esteem with civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and with which the life 
and labours of Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Hosea Ballou, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Phillips Brooks, and _ other 
eminent advocates of religious enlighten- 
ment and freedom were long associated. 
The Executive Committee congratulates 
you on the general increase and inspiring 
promise of this.movement for the federa- 
tion of the religious liberals of all lands. 
Organised in Boston in the year 1900 by 
a few earnest spirits representing half a 
dozen of the more advanced church fellow- 
ships of Christendom, its founders could 
not foresee its timeliness and adaptation 
to the needs of the liberal religious com- 
munity throughout the world. With faith 


-and hope they sowed the seed of religious 


enlightenment and fraternity in the dawn- 
ing light of the new century, and have been 
rewarded beyond their most ardent expec- 
tations by its surprising growth and early 
fruition. At our Congress to-day are 
assembled the representatives of four of 
the great world-religions ; namely, Judaism, 
Christianity, the Theism of India, and 
Mohammedanism. Men and women of 
4 distinct races and 16 different nation- 
alities participate in it. The members 
of 33 separate church fellowships will 
address us, and 57 religious associations, 
other than single churches, have sent us 
official delegates. If we were to take into 
consideration the church affiliations of 
the 106 honorary Vice-Presidents who 
have cordially permitted us to affix their 
names to the invitation to this Congress, 
our sympathisers and .friends ,would be 
still larger. 1,520 persons have enrolled 
themselves as members of the Boston 
Congress, paying the customary fee—a 
number likely to be considerably aug- 
mented before the close of the sessions. 
Of these 242 belong to foreign, mostly 
European countries, 132 delegates from 
Great Britain are in attendance on the 


Congress, while the religious liberals of 
- Austria, 


Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, as well as Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and Japan, are also, and 
for the most part officially, represented. 

Such results may well encourage the 
promoters of this international endeavour 
to bring into closer union for exchange 
of ideas, mutual service, and the pro- 
motion of their common aims the historic 
liberal churches, the liberal elements in 


all churches, the scattered liberal con” 
gregations, and isolated workers for 
religious freedom and progress in many 
lands. ies 

This purpose is being more and more 
realised as each successive meeting of our 
association brings the religious liberals 
of different nations into closer personal 
relations with each other. Our previous 
Congresses at London, Amsterdam, and 
Geneva were impressive in their numbers, 
the intellectual and moral weight of their 
testimony, and the catholicity of their 
spirit. To all who attended them they 
were profoundly instructive and moving— 
red-letter days in their spiritual history. 
But the best result of these Congresses 
was the brotherhood of soul which they 
generated, the mutual personal acquaint- 
ance of thinkers and workers for religious 
freedom, separated from each other by 
long stretches of sea and land, but closely 
affliated in thought, in sentiment, in 
aspiration, and in common labours for 
the advancement of truth and the practice 
of the good. Whatever else this Inter- 
national Council may have accomplished, 
it has certainly brought the advocates 
of religious freedom in many lands into 
closer touch and acquaintance with each 
other.. We are no more strangers; we 
are friends. We will tell each other of 
our individual experiences since last we 
met—our trials and defeats, our triumphs 
and gains, our undying trusts and hopes 
for ‘‘ pure religion and perfect liberty.’’ 
When we return to often difficult and 
lonely posts of duty in far distant countries, 
the memory of these days of spirit-com- 
munion will remain with us as an encour- 
agement and an inspiration. Truly, it 
is good for us to be here. 

But, in the midst of our mutual felici- 
tation, a shadow falls across our minds 
as we recall tenderly and sorrowfully those 
brave and ardent spirits amongius who 
since last we came together have ceased 
their faithful labours on earth and been 
called to more glorious service in heaven. 
The past year has deprived us of the 
companionship and council of one of 
the most widely honoured and influential 
of our fellow-workers, Professor Albert 
Réville, of Paris. Eminent as a scholar 
and theologian, he was still more distin- 
guished as the eloquent champion of 
a free and rational Christianity and for 
the loftiness of his moral and spiritual 
ideals. At our last Congress in Geneva 
his voice was still vibrant for religious 
freedom and unity, and its echoes can 
never die out of our hearts. 

One of the first to acclaim the forma- 
tion of our International Council was 
Signor Fernando Bracciforti, of Milan, 
who pleaded at our London meeting with 
all the impassioned earnestness of his race 
for religious liberty and progress, and 
later translated into Italian several of the 
papers of the Congress. A brave Gari- 
baldian soldier, he stood for years almost 
alone in his native country for the Unit- 
arian form of Christianity. He fought 
nobly for us, and we reverently render him 
the tribute of our grateful remembrance. 

At the Geneva meetings in 1905 the 
proceedings were impressively opened by 
a prayer from the venerable lips of Pasteur 
L. Audemars, of Lausanne, a patriarch 
of ninety-two years, a devoted adherent 


—— 


of liberal Christianity. In the fulness of 
his years ‘and labours he has since been 
gathered ‘to his fathers, and confides the 
never-completed task of religious emanci- 
pation to our loyal hands and hearts. 

Rey. Richard Little, a Unitarian clergy- 
man of Monyrea, Ireland, was a delegate 
to our Congress at Geneva. His early 
death called out a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of regard and sorrow on the part of 
his compatriots. The whole community 
gave itself up to mourning. Protestants 
and Catholics, liberals and orthodox, 
priests and ministers, walked side by side 
in long procession at his funeral, thus 
testifying to a moble life spent in the 
service of his country and his kind, and 
affording a striking illustration of that 
religious breadth and concord for whose 
promotion our International Council was 
organised. 

The lamented death of Ananda Mohun 
Bose, the eminent Hindu lawyer and 
statesman, a leader in the Brahmo-Somaj, 
or association of Hindu Theists, affiliated 
with our Council, is a misfortune to us as 
well as to modern India. So, too, in re- 
calling the comparatively early decease 
of the brilliant preacher and writer, Rev. 
Albert Kalhoff, of Bremen, we unite 
with our German fellow-believers in 
deploring the loss of one who, while often 
at variance with us in religious science and 
philosophy, was ever faithful to the 
fundamental verities of freedom, truth, 
and God. 

The interval of time between our 
biennial Congresses is usefully occupied by 
your officers and Executive Committee 
in labours for the cause it represents, in 
carrying out sofar as possible the decisions 
of previous meetings and preparing for 
the next one. During the past two years 
a large correspondence with fellow-liberals 
the world over has been conducted by the 
General Secretary, by President Edouard 
Montet, and various members of the com- 
mittee. By this agency the knowledge 
of our aims and methods has been much 
extended and our acquaintance with the 
conditions and needs of religious liberals 
in other lands enlarged, while we, in turn, 
have been enabled to reinspire many brave 
and devoted labourers for religious en- 
lightenment and progress who suffer from 
the isolation and material privation which 
often attend their lot or who are the 
victims of dogmatic intolerance and 
ecclesiastical oppression. Nor have we 
always contented ourselves with words 
alone. Despite the fact that our Council 
has as yet no treasury, no funds, and no 
stated income, means have been found 
in some cases to make a modest contribu- 
tion for the relief of individuals and 
agencies representing our principles and 
needing our help. An interesting instance 
of such international co-operation is to be 
found in the organisation a year or more 
since, at Geneva, of a society for pro- 
moting general Protestant, and more 
especially French Protestant, interests 
in the present religious crisis in that 
country—a society whose aims our Council 
was glad to further in both material and 
moral ways. The happy results attending 
this practical co-operation with our fellows 
workers in other lands makes the creation 
of a central catsse, or treasury, for our 
association seem more than ever desirable 
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journey across the ocean and participate 

in the proceedings of the Congress in Boston. 
The list of these is too long to enumerate, _ 
but we may at least express our regret : 
that Dr. Herbert C. Smith; of London, to 
whose inspiring initiative is largely due 
the splendid action taken by which the 
transatlantic journey of so large a number 

of our British delegates to the Congress 
was assured, is unable, through illness, 

to be cne of the cheerful company of pil- 
grims over sea which his zeal has made 
possible. 

We sadly miss at this meeting also Dr. 
Joseph Estlin Carpenter, of Oxford, and 
Dr. Henricus Oort, of Leiden, the Presi- 
dents of our First and Second Congresses, 
respectively ; Mrs. Humphry Ward, de- 
tained at home, ‘‘ to her great regret,’’ by 
literary engagements; Revs. Stopford 
Brooke, James Drummond, P. H. Wick- 
steed, and James Harwood, of London’; 
Professor Chantre, of Geneva ; Revs. James 
Hocart, of Brussels, Loenen-Martinet, of 
Holland, Altherr, of Basel; J. Emile 
Roberty, of the Oratoire, Paris, and Rev. 
Charles Wagner, the well-known author of 
‘*The Simple Life’’ and other books $ 
Father Hyacinthe Loyson and Professor 
Paul Sabatier, of France—all of whom have 
been deeply interested members of our 
previous Congresses. Until the last mo- 
ment we had hoped for the presence of 
Professors B. D. Eerdmans, of Leiden, and 
George Boros, of Kolozsvar, active members 
of our Council, but prevented by home 
duties from attendance. Professors Rudolf 
Eucken and Heinrich Weinel, of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, had promised to read papers 
at our Boston Congress, but are unable to 
come becatise of unexpected professional 
engagements. The former, however, sends 
an- important paper, which will be read. 
Many letters of regret have been received, 
by prominent scholars, thinkers and divines 
of all branches of the Church the world 
over, which will be printed in the volume 
of the Proceedings and Papers of this 
Congress to appear in’ December next. 
To these and all friends and allies of our 
international movenient we send greeting 
and good will, and our appreciation of their 
earnest and effective services to the cause 
of religious freedom and progress. 

Our Boston Congress is held under the 
auspices of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workets, but calls itself 
simply a Congress of Religious Liberals. 
On our list of officers and reception com- 
mittees, as well as on the programme of 
our meetings, are to be found the repre- 
sentatives of many different branches of 
Christendom and the Church Universal. 
Once again the religious world is afforded 
the edifying spectacle of a great body of 
men and women, belonging to nearly two- 
score different households of faith and dis- 
tinguished by large varieties of opinion, 
coming together in peace and good will to 
exchange ideas, and to consort and worslfip 
together in the spirit of freedoin, reverence, 
and charity. 

Even the Roman Catholic Church, ef all 
existing fellowships surely the least likely 
to sympathise with the aims and methods 
of a body like ours, is to-day represented at 
our Congress by one of its most scholarly 
and courageous priests, while well-informed 
Protestant divines, laying asidé all preju- 


in person or by letter. We trust the day 
may come when this Council shall be 
enabled to maintain an agent constantly 
in the field, who shall regularly visit the 
more important of these meetings of 
religious liberals in all countries and be- 
come an intermediary between them in 
the interest of their common aims. 

One of the votes of the Congress at 
Geneva was that its Executive Committee 
should collect, edit and present to the 
next Congress the creeds, declarations of 
belief, working principles, statements. of 
purpose, &c., in present use by the various 
associations and church fellowships affi- 
liated with this International Council. It 
was felt that such an exhibit of present-day 
faith and purpose among religious liberals 
the world over would be of mutual interest 
and helpful to our commion cause. Jn’ 
accordance with this decision a circular 
asking this information was sent to a large’ 
number of associations and churches. 
Many replies have been received, but, as a 
number of the parties addressed have not 
yet reported and the material in hand 
needs careful sifting and editing, your 
committee advises that the matter be re- 
committed to them for further considera- 
tion and as early publication as possible. 
The one general and gratifying conclusion 
which we have derived from the reading of 
the statements of faith thus far submitted 
is that it is not essential to unity of action 
among religious liberals that there should’ 
be uniformity of belief among them ; that 
the ideal we should keep in mind is not 
similarity of opinions, however advanced, 
but the Unity of the Spirit amidst large 
diversities of gifts and operations. 

Each of the Congresses we have thus far 

held has had its own characteristics and 
made its peculiar contribution to our cause. 
At London we discovered each other and 
ourselves. We laid the foundation for a 
lasting fellowship of the spirit, and learned: 
to know the opportuneness and promise of 
our international movement. At Amster- 
dam we came into touch with the Teutonic 
element, represented there especially by 
the sturdy Dutch nation, the historic 
champions of civil and religious liberty. 
Here, too, we solved the linguistic problem’ 
of our Congress, four different tongues— 
Dutch, German, French and English— 
being used by the delegates, but mediated: 
to our understanding by one Pentecostal 
spirit of truth and fraternity. 
_ At our Third Congress in Geneva we 
beheld the surprising irony of history by 
which this ancient stronghold of Calvinism! 
has been transformed into a seat of free- 
dom and enlightenment, an acknowledged 
centre of liberal religion. Here we came 
into closer relations with the Latin races, 
especially with those using the French 
idiom, while liberal Roman Catholics as 
well as Protestants participated in our. 
conferences. 

The Boston Congress is the heritor of the 
insight and experience, the brotherly spirit 
and moral momentum, acquired through 
our previous gatherings. The names of 
tried and honoured friends and fellow- 
workers appear on its programmes side by 
side with allies new gained for our cause. 

It is a matter of disappointment to our 
Council that some of its most devoted 
members have not been able this’ year, 
for various reasons, to undertake the long 


In many communities there is no way in 
which our struggling cause could be more 
surely established than by a timely and 
needed grant of money for the support 
of a minister, the maintenance of a religious 
journal, or the dissemination of liberal 
literature. 

This leads us to acknowledge with 
gratitude the large help our cause is re- 
ceiving from the liberal religious journals 
of the world. Papers like the Christian 
Register and Universalist Leader of Boston, 
the Inquirer and Christian Life of London, 
Das Protestantenblatt and Die Christliche 
Welt of Germany, Le Protestant and La 
Vie Nouvelle of France, De Hervorming of 
Holland, give large space to the announce- 
ments of our International Council, and 
express great sympathy with its spirit 
and purposes. The journals named have 
recently issued as supplements two large 
bulletins giving information concerning 
the approaching session of the Boston’ 
Congress, thus assuring the latter a wide- 
spread and effective advertisement. Be- 
sides these journals, however, there are 
twenty others in the various countries 
of Europe, America, and Asia which are 
in accord with our aims and cordially 
second our endeavours. It should be our 
constant effort to repay this countenance 
and support .by furnishing original con- 
tributions and intelligence to the columns 
of these journals, securing subscribers 
and advertisements for them, and in every. 
way in our power aiding them to increase 
in their own country and vernacular the 
sway of enlightened and liberal religion. 

In this connection we may allude to 
three recent literary events of charac- 
teristic importance to our cause : first, the 
institution of a new theological and philo- 
sophical review, the Harvard Journal of 
Theology, to be edited by the theological 
faculty of Harvard University; second, 
the appearance of a new definitive Ameri- 
‘can edition, in eighteen volumes, of the 
writings of Theodore Parker; and, third; 
the issue in Germany and other countries 
of several different series of popular hand- 
books on theological, philosophical, and 
religious topics, written by eminent 
scholars, which enjoy already a very large 
circulation—a gratifying proof that the 
conclusions of modern historical and 
critical science are no longer to be the 
exclusive possession of the learned classes 
and the university, but are to be brought 
increasingly to the knowledge and com- 
. prehension of the plain people of God. 

_ During the past two years interchanges 
of sentiment and service between the reli- 
gious associations which make our Council 
the organ of their larger and international 
relations with each other have been in- 
creasingly frequent. A striking instance 
of this was the presence of some twenty 
foreign delegates, representing ten different 
countries, at the last annual meeting of the 

‘British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
At recent sessions of the Protestantenbond, 
or Union of Dutch Liberals, the Swiss 
Verein fiir freies Christentum, the Protes- 
tantenverein and the Freunde der Christ- 
lichen Welt in Germany, the American 
Unitarian Association, the Brahmo-Somaj 

‘of India, greetings were brought by envoys 
from liberal bodies in other and foreign 
countries. Ata number of these gatherings 
our International Council was represented 
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dice; are to treat of the higher interests of 
this ancient and mother Church of Christen- 


dom in a profoundly sympathetic spirit. 
The inter-religious and inter-racial charac- 
ter of our gathering is still further evidenced 
by the presence and participation in it of 
eminent representatives of other great 
world-religions and branches of the human 
family, the Brahmin, the Jew, and the 
Mahometan—the sons of Asia and Africa 
as well as of Europe and America—while 
at our opening session last Sunday evening 
at Symphony Hall, with mighty unison of 
heart and voice, the great congregation 
sent forth to the religious world the greeting 
and message of our Congress, that angelic 
song which to-day, as ever, brings glad 
tidings of deliverance to mankind—‘‘Glory 
to’ Godin the highest ; on earth ee 
good will toward men! ”’ 

For, while we call ourselves liberals, we 
are religious liberals. It is in the truest 
sense a religious movement which we have 
inaugurated, a movement which finds its 
chief inspiration in the positive affirmations 
of faith, and not in criticism and negation. 
Doubts and denials we are not unfrequently 
compelled to give free and fearless utterance 
to, but they are only incidental to our main 
purpose, which is to cherish and develop the 
réligious life. We believe that the religious 
sentiment is natural to man and of sur- 
passing importance; that, whatever may 
befall its accidental and transitory embodi- 
ments in dogma, sacrament, and ritual, 
religion itself will endure for ever, the very 
life-blood of the soul of man, the inner 
power which lifts him above the solicita- 
tions of the senses and the distractions 
of the world into communion with God 
and self-sacrificing devotion to mankind. . 

Furthermore, we are liberals in religion, | 
not because we maintain this or that set of 
opinions, however advanced ; not because 
we deny or antagonise other people’s 
opinions, not because we hold our opinions 
loosely or have no opinions whatever. 
Liberalism is to us a temper, an attitude of 
mind, a disposition of the heart towards 
truth. Liberalism is the supremacy of 
the spirit over the letter in religion. It is 
the mind in a state of growth, and is thus 
differentiated from orthodoxy, which is 
the type of a mind that has stopped grow- 
ing, which accepts finalities in religion and 
claims that its opinions are infallible. We 
are liberals because we believe in freedom, 
in growth, in evolution in religion, as in 
all else ; because we believe in sincerity 
and courage and hope in our treatment of 
religious questions. 

But, above all, we are liberals because we 
cherish a tolerant and sympathetic spirit 
- towards those with whom we differ in 
opinion. No mind can be truly liberal 
which entertains a hateful, scorntul, temper 
towards another type of mind. The true 
liberal not only speaks the truth, but he 
speaks it in love. He not only tolerates, 
he loves his fellow-men. He is charitable 
towards their intellectual errors and sym- 
pathetic with their endeavours after truth. 
He reverences their reverences. He is not 
impatient with error if it be error held in the 
spirit of truth. The only unpardonable sin 
in his eyes is uncharity—a loveless heart, 
an intolerant mind. 

This it is to be a religious liberal, and of 
sach a spirit and purpose is the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals which 
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invites you to-day to its deliberations and 
concerted endeavours for religious freedom, 
truth, and charity. Itis persuaded, like the 
apostle, that ‘‘ where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.’’ Therefore, it would 
*“serve the Lord in newness of spirit, 
and not in oldness of the letter,’’ striving 
**To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.’? 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


THE significance of this gathering is that 
it is composed of men and women who, in 
the pursuit of truth and righteousness, dare 
to commit themselves unreservedly to the 
control of the law of liberty. This Council 
is the unfettered servant of truth, freedom, 


nd brotherhood. The type of religious 


thought and feeling represented here is 
broadly inclusive. It is not to be identified 
with any one form:of sectarian opinion or 
organisation, The universal religious con- 
sciousness creates here a meeting-place for 
a score of different races, traditions, doc- 
trines, names, and allegiances. ben 
The intellectual characteristic of this 
company is open-mindedness. We do not 
desire to promote uniformity of opinion. 
We are no one-ideal regiment, marching 


‘with the dull monotony of a hayfoot-straw- 


foot discipline. We are a persistently inde- 


pendent and self-reliant people, tolerant 


of exceptionality, eager to recognise and 
apply individual power and aptitude. We 
rejoice that in this gathering lonely thinkers 
find themselves 3 least lonely, and brave 
workers find» themselves most positively 
furthered. — 
“We comeyjtozether out of our separate 
and peculiar traditions, our local or pro- 
vincial prejudices, our legitimate prefer- 


ences for certain familiar beliefs and habits. 


‘We come with our little sectarian jealousies, 


our misunderstandings, our possible anti- 
pathies, and we discover that our very 
differences represent not so much the 


diversities as the universality of religious 
faith. Here we come into the atmosphere 
of cordial fellowship and good will. We 
lay aside our narrower pursuits, the ambi- 
tions that divide us, the cares and fears 
that so easily beset us, and refresh our- 
selves with a nobler reach of vision. We 
meet for social intercourse and for the 
exchange of opinion and experience. We 
enjoy the stimulus of intellectual variety, 
we broaden our horizons, we lift our 
instinctive prepossessions to the higher 
levels of rational and friendly debate. We 
form enduring friendships. We, discover 
unexpected identities of spirit and pur- 
pose. We learn how much of breadth and 
true liberality there is in nations or com- 
munions we had supposed to be exclusive 
and despotic. We emphasise the convic- 
tions that all good men hold in common. 
We unseal again the fountains of idealism 
where the thirsty soul, weary of materialism, 
has so often refreshed itself. We renew 
faith and courage, and we return to our 
homes re-enforced by a new sense of the 
grandeur of our life together and the irre- 
sistible attraction of our common hopes 
and ideals. 

But, while thus inclusive and hospitable, 
the field of this Council, as I understand it, 
is not unlimited. It is confined by the 
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boundaries of religious thought and action, 
and it is practically limited to the people 
who believe that theology is a progressive 
science, ané not a sealed and final ‘‘ deposit 
of faith.’ It commands primarily the 
allegiance of people to whom religion is not 
a matter of outward form or stated obser- 
vance, but a sentiment which #expresses 
itself in unpretending devotion to the truth, 
in habitual consideration for others, in 
steady adherence to certain well-recognised 
ideals of private and public duty. 

It is a commonplace to say that immense 
changes are taking place in the thought 
and life of all religious organisations. The 
adherents of the different communions 
are no longer homogeneous. They not 
only tolerate, but acknowledge a great and 
growing diversity of opinion within their 
own ranks. To say that a man is an Epis- 
copalian or a Presbyterian, a Lutheran or a 
Calvinist, a Catholic or Protestant or Jew, 
no longer defines his spirit or his convic- 
tions. He may be forward-looking or 
backward-looking, conservative or pro- 
gressive, bound by some outward law of 
constraint or delivered into allegiance to 
the law of liberty. The progressive men ofall 
communions feel themselves in closer sym- 
pathy with men of the same spirit in other 
communions than with those of an opposite 
temper in their own, while the reaction- 
aries of all communions are drawn together 
by their common opposition to the theo- 
logical reconstruction which modern know- 
ledge demands. The traditional and his- 
toric dividing-lines grow dim, but the new 
alignments grow more and more distinct. 
As the progressives of every name carry 
forward their principles to their logical 
conclusions, the reactionaries relapse toward 
medievalism in their~ doctrines, their 
habits of worship, and their conceptions of 
the religious life. The members of this 
Council obviously belong to the progressive 
wings of the different communions. We 
are a people who hold it to be the-task of 
each generation to interpret religion afresh 
in the light of growing knowledge and 
experience and in the thought and speech of 
their own time. We are a people tem 
peramentally disposed to. accept modern 
conceptions of history, science, and philo- 
sophy. 

But, while the members of this Council 
are liberals, they are in no sense iconoclasts. 
They cherish the law of historic continuity. 
They have no tendency to mistake restless- 
ness for progress, or revolution for reform, 
or the removal of their neighbour’s land- 
marks for the enlargement of their own 
territory. They believe that to develop 
a nobler future we must use the impulse of 
the toiling generations behind us. Amidst 
the diversities of gift and operation they 
seek to discern the one spirit. Reaching 
for things before, they hold securely to 
something behind. 

There is nothing controversial in the pur- 
pose of this gathering, there is; nothing 
polemic in our discussions. Though the 
statement of our principles appears some- 
times to arouse heat in those who do not 
agree with us, we disclaim any desire to 
criticise or inflame. Our appeal is never ™ 
to passion or prejudice, but to reason and 
good will. Our attention is not given to the 
defects or failures of other systems of reli- 
gious thought or methods of religious 
organisation, but solely to the development 
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of the creative and constructive forces. 
We are concerned with the promotion of 
certain positive and universal principles of 
thought and conduct. Our spirit is affirma- 
tive, not negative. We desire not to 
destroy, but to fulfil. 

And, if we are not iconoclasts or con- 
troversialists, neither are we apologists. 
The great convictions we hold in common 
rest not on the authentication of any 
ancient book, not on any decree of Council 
or of Church, but on their appeal to the 
conscience, reason, and experience of men. 
We make no unreal distinction between 
religion and the world, between things 
sacred and things secular. Religion, as we 
conceive it, is not something apart from 
life, dependent upon a special and super- 
natural revelation, but a part of life, simply 
the consummation and transfiguration of 
human experience. 


It follows that the members of this. 


Council are, by temperamental necessity, 
optimists. They believe in human nature, 
they have confidence in the good purposes 
of the universe, they commit themselves to 
unfaltering trust in the ultimate victory of 
truth over error and of right over wrong. 
They are people who squarely face the un- 
questionable and inscrutable tragedies of 
human life, who have a clear perception of 
the narrow boundaries of human know- 
ledge, and the evils and ills that oppress 
and hinder mankind. They do not expect 
to fathom the unfathomable, yet they find 
ample scope, within the obvious limits, for 
the exercise of noble faculties, for flights of 
fine imagination, for disinterested and pro- 
phetic achievement. They discover no 
limits to the possibilities of the soul’s 
expansion. They believe in spite of pre- 
valent discontent, in spite of disappoint- 
ment over some of the results of liberty, in 
spite of the inability of science to solve the 
ultimate mystery of existence, that life is 
eminently worth living and that under- 
neath are the everlasting arms. 

The leaders of this Council do not deceive 
themselves into thinking that their ideals 
are easily attained or to be immediately 
realised. Theirs is the joy of pursuing 
ideals that ever journey before them. 
Their good obtained is only tidings of 
something better. Their castles of hope 
shine ever along new horizons. They 
rejoice in a religious confidence which is 
allied to, and not at war with, the funda- 
mental instincts of honour and justice, 
which is in harmony with the beauty of 
the visible universe and with the sweetness 
of family love. Theirs is the cheerful faith 
that knows that this marvellous life is not a 
vision that fades, but an everlasting trust. 
Such a faith justifies an illimitable expecta- 
tion. The potential kingdom of God and 
brotherhood of man is here. In modest 
confidence, let us pledge ourselves to our 
high calling, resolved to do what we can that 
freedom and truth may more abound, that 
men may have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly. 

Brethren of the Liberal Faith, our greet- 
ing is no empty form, no merely personal 
word, no “onventional welcome. It is full 
of proud and happy memories, of bright 
hopes, of inspiring challenge to new courage 
and loyalty. To greet you, we gather the 
spirits of the great departed. Search the 
careers of the men whose names are 
inscribed on these walls, and you will find 


righteousness, 
These were men who dared after the way 
called heresy to worship the God of their 
fathers ; 
that made them free, who cherished the 


no means all it has to boast. 
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that they were animated by the ideals to 
which this gathering is pledged. These 
names materialise themselves into the forms 
of the Prophets and Poets, the Scholars, 
Statesmen, and Seers we have loved to 
honour and obey. These were men who 
refused to believe that God had exhausted 
His creative energies ; men who gave them- 
selves not to any material end or transient 
object, but to quickening the primal influ- 
ences by which character is moulded and 
truth perfected and life made more abun- 
dant ; 
cause because it is unpopular; men whose 


men who deserted no righteous 
chosen way was freedom, whose end was 
brotherhood, and_ truth. 
men who followed the truth 


love of God and man that it is the fulfilling 


of the law; men who mightily believed 
and wrought, that the unity of the spirit 
which is the bond of peace might be made 
real on earth. 


If this silent band of heroes could speak 


to us, who can doubt what their questions 
would be ? 
we were making of the freedom they won 
for us. 
religious liberty were now the common 


They would ask us what use 
They would ask if the blessings of 


possession of the people. They would ask 


if freedom had, as they believed it would, led 


on to brotherhood and unity and honour- 
able serviceableness. What answer can 
we make to such questions? Is ouranswer 


nothing more than an excuse for our own 


insufficiency ? Have we been true to the 
trust they left to us? It is for us to deter- 
mine whether these names shall abide 
among the immortals. It is for us to per- 


petuate their principles and unfalteringly 


to pursue the ideals they have set before 
us. 

Thus co-pioneers of pure religion and 
perfect liberty greet you to-day,—in the 


words of the elder prophets that still ring 
down the ages,—‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy 


light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
has risen upon you!’’ 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 
THE CANADIAN CHURCHES.—II. 


Monpay, September 16, is past, and with 
it has ended the series of meetings and 
services at which the delegates of the B. 
and F.U.A. have come face to face with the 
Canadian brethren. In my former letter I 
spoke of the visits to Toronto, Hamilton, 
and London (Ont.). Since the events there 
recorded we have come eastward to Ottawa 
and Montreal. 

The former of these two cities is the poli- 
tical capital of the Dominion. Its archi- 
tectural crown is formed by the Parliament 
Buildings, which not unworthily serve 
as the government centre of a great nation. 
The streets are not so numerous nor so long 
as those of Toronto; yet, if evidences of 
wealth are not so conspicuous, evidences of 
prosperity and comfort abound. It is just 
over a century since the great-grandfather 
of one of our young Unitarian supporters 
here was the only white settler at this point 
on the shore of the noble river that gives 
its name to the city. It is less than a 
decade, I think, since the Unitarian Church 
was built. Vigour and promise are by 
Here are 


allow of lengthening the programme. 
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gathered already a number of keenly in- 
telligent men and women, including some of 
the foremost minds in the city. The pre- 
sent minister, the Rey. C. W. Casson, is an 
untiring missionary of the faith: Day 
by day his paragraphs appear in the 
Citizen, giving the world assurance of a 
living religion, instinct with modern ideals. 
It is said, indeed, that these pithy utter- 
ances of his, and his other journalistic 
work, have won the esteem of not the least 
of the ‘‘ powers that be ’’ in this heart of 
theland. Assuredly, Unitarianism is a real 
force where such a people and such a leader 
are to be found. 

We all reached Ottawa on Thursday 
afternoon (September 12) after a long and 
at one time wave-tossed journey. Mr. 
Casson’s abounding energy soon solved our 
baggage and lodging problems, and by the 
evening we were ‘‘all at home’’ at the 
pleasant gathering arranged in the school- 
room. Here, in addition to addresses by 
Mr. Bowie, Mr. Street, and myself, short 
speeches were given by Mr. Herbert Law- 
ford and the Rev. F. Summers. Mr. Law- 
ford’s remarks, as a typical layman of the 
Old Country, were very happy and well 
received. Better than formal speeches 
were the cordial expressions in the general 
conversation which followed. Perhaps the 
same might be said about the Sunday 
services (to congregations of eighty and a 
hundred and twenty), which I had the privi- 
lege of conducting on the 15th. At any 
rate, the greetings and messages given me 
at the close from so many new friends, who 
seemed old friends already, were very 
stirring to me. By that day ‘‘ my com- 
pany had gone before’’ to Montreal; I 
only caught them up in time for the meeting 
on Monday evening. 

‘Montreal is far away the oldest Unitarian 
congregation in Canada. After a tentative 
effort ‘‘ begun in sorrow and ended in 
disappointment,’’? the now flourishing 
church really began its existence in 1842. 
The Rev. John Cordner, of Belfast, became 
its first minister; the Rev. W. 8S. Barnes, 
the present highly respected pastor, who is 
in his twenty-eighth year of ministry here, 
is the second to hold this office. 

The congregation, after worshipping in 
a church nearer to the centre of the present 
city, is moving out into the residential 
suburb close to the fine University build- 
ings, and its new home, which the old year 
may see completed, will clearly be an orna- 
ment to the district, and a permanent monu- 
ment alike of the devotion and fine taste of 
the pastor. Service was held on Sunday in 
the spacious schoolroom by the Rev. C. J. 
Street, some two hundred or more attend- 
ing. On Monday evening a large gathering 
assembled in this beautiful structure (to be 
known as ‘‘ Martineau Hall’’), and ad- 
dresses were given by the three delegates, 
who were very heartily received, and by Mr. 
Lawford, the Rev. C. Harvey-Cook (who 
touchingly referred to Philip Pearsall 
Carpenter’s connection with Warrington 
and his grave in Montreal), and the Revs. 
Professor Montet (Geneva), and Tony 
André (Florence), whose eloquent French 
recalled Conferences heldlong ago. Other 
brethren from oversea were present, for we 
were now in mid-current of the tide of 
arrivals for Boston; but time would ae 
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of a visitor from one of the Montreal Presby- 
terian churches (Mr. Drysdale), who bore 
unstinted testimony to the high worth of 
the Unitarian community in the city, and 
especially ofits minister. The whole left an 
impression of excellent work accomplished, 
and still better things to come. 

One cannot but regret that brief notes like 
these are all that can just now be presented 
as a record of so gratifying and (may I 
say?) so important a visitation. The 
abounding kindness, the stimulating inter- 
course, the splendid prophecy of the whole 
land around us, have made the deepest pos- 
sible impression, I am sure, on the minds of 
us all who have had this great privilege. It 
is but little, perhaps, that we could give in 
return, but that little has been greatly mag- 
nified by the attachment of our brethren 
here to our faith and to our fatherland. 
Whatever may be the results to them of our 
brief sojourn among them one at least is cer- 
tain in us—an abiding personal interest in 
the pioneers whom we have come to know— 
an interest which must surely bind us (and 
I hope many others) very close to them in 
coming years. 

W. G, Tarrant. 


A BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND 
INQUIRERS.* 


Ar the time we are giving an enthusiastic 
welcome to Robert Collyer—a welcome that 
would be extended far beyond the bounds 
of his native Yorkshire if only the infirmi- 
ties of his eighty-fifth year allowed of his 
accepting it—it comes opportunely that we 
should be reminded of another son of a poor 
weaver who won to high distinction in his 
day as a preacher of the liberal faith, and 
still more as a platform orator, who in the 
great days of the Anti-Corn Law Agitation, 
did much service in the cause, and won 
the highest commendation of men like 
Guizot and Bright. The former of these 
quotes from his speeches as ‘‘ the most 
finished examples of oratory which the 
great conflict produced,’’ and assigns 
to them the higher merit that ‘‘ they gave a 
philosophical character to the agitation ’’ ; 
while Mr. Bright says of them that ‘‘ they 
were far the most eloquent contributions 
made to that great national debate.’’ 
His works were collected and published in 
twelve volumes shortly after his death in 
1864, but the edition was a limited one, 
and they have become very scarce. 

To the younger generation his name is 
almost or quite unknown, and much which 
he spoke and wrote fifty and more years 
ago has lost interest for readers of to-day, 
but the addresses delivered in 1848-9 at 
South-place Chapel on ‘‘ The Religious 
Ideas ’’ might be preached as of the newest 
in these days of ‘‘ The New Theology,’’ 
and our association has done well in reprint- 
ing them in a cheap form so as to bring them 
within the reach of the elder classes in our 
Sunday-schools, and make them available 
for Postal Mission work. 

The basis of Mr. Fox’s faith was his be- 
lief in the universality of religion. There 
was for him not one true and many false 
religions, but certain few and simple 
religious ideas, which, diversified by the 


* «The Religious Ideas.”” By the late William 
Johnson Fox, M.P. London: British & Foreign 
Unitarian Association, (Cloth, 1s, 6d., paper 
covers, 6d.) 


various influences of race and tradition and 
circumstances, are the material of which 
every religion is constructed. And these 
ideas have their root in human nature, 
they are the natural growth of man’s intel- 
lectual and moral constitution, for there is 
in human nature an internal impulse toward 
the divine. It is these which constitute 
‘*@ religion of humanity, the proof of 
which is in our own conscience and con- 
sciousness, a religion which cannot perish 
in the overthrow of altars or the fall of 
temples, which survives all particular 
forms and which, if every form were obliter- 
ated, would recreate religion and fashion 
for it such forms and modes of expression 
as may best agree with the progressive 
condition of mankind.”’ 

Neither believers nor unbelievers can 
deny the immense importance of the in- 
quiry as to the reality and nature of ‘* these 
few and simple ideas.’’ If they are merely 
inherited superstitions and delusions let 
them be exposed as such. If, on the con- 
trary, they are as real as humanity itself, 
let them be made evident and cleared 
from the entanglements and confusion 
which so readily beset them. So only shall 
we find firm ground to stand on, though 
it be only what Cardinal Manning called, 
and not by way of disparagement, ‘‘ the 
good solid clay of human nature.’’ 

‘* Revelation, God, Providence, the 
sense of right and wrong, duty, redemp- 
tion, heaven, these and such as these,’’ says 
Mr. Fox, ‘‘ are the primeval elements of 
religion.’ The words are simple and 
well known, the meanings attached even 
to the simplest and most august of them 
will vary indefinitely. And yet there is 
something the same throughout all differs 
ences of understanding them. The God 
whom the child imagines as sitting upon a 
throne up in the sky is the very same as 
the Infinite and the Absolute of the philo- 
sopher. The difference is rather in the 
mode of conception than in the concept it- 
self. ; 

Mr. Fox was of course adjudged a heretic 
in his day. No progressive thinker who 
speaks his mind can escape the accusation, 
which indeed is quite justified. For is not 
the man a heretic who takes his own way 
and walks apart from his fellows, whether 
it be in advance of them or, as is more often 
the case, in some side path, or behind ? 
His Christianity would certainly be 
accepted of many now who are reckoned 
among the more conservative of liberal 
theologians. ‘‘ The universal and endur- 
ing,’’ he taught, ‘‘are in Christianity ; 
and, allowing that they exist in all religions, 
the result of a complete and fair exami- 
nation will be, I apprehend, that they 
exist more truthfully and efficiently in 
Christianity than in any other of these 
specific forms.’’ And after dwelling 
on ‘‘the things eternal enshrined in 
Christianity which no storm can shake, 
no discovery in science supersede,’’ he con- 
cludes with an eloquent exhortation, which 
might be of last Sunday, to ‘‘ disregard 
the temporary and accidental, that which 
has only a failing evidence, which grows 
weaker with the lapse of time, and cling to 
that which has the ever-renewed evidence 
of the tendencies of human nature.”’ 

We would earnestly commend this little 
book to the attention of teachers and in- 

\quirers. It may serve the purpose of ‘sup- 


plying to some the resting-place which they 
have been seeking in vain in one after 
another of the religious systems, new and 
old, which plead for attention. It is not a 
manual of Unitarianism or any ism, but 
an earnest attempt to make clear the found- 
ations on which all religions are built up. 
‘* Time,’’ he said, ‘‘ is rapidly bearing the 
world on to more enlightened opinions than 
any of us in the present generation hold,’’ 
and he was fully conscious of the defects of 
what was only intended as ‘‘ a summary 
of his own truthful thoughts for the con- 
templation of truthful minds.’’ No 
treatise on this great subject, however com- 
plete and extended, could be other than 
provisional, a statement to be corrected in 
the fuller light of developed revelation 
and research ; but these fifteen lectures of 
sixty years ago may yet stand for the best 
to which we have hitherto attained. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be acconypanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


A WARNING. 


Srr,—I desire to warn your charitable 
readers against an impostor who has re- 
cently obtained money from me by false 
pretences, and has since, by the use of my 
name, victimised some of my friends in 
Liverpool and Southport. 

He is a painter by trade, and told me he 
had been a member of our congregation in 
Lancashire, but he alters his story from 
time to time and adopts several aliases. 

His age is about 40, and his appearance 
excites sympathy, being asthmatic, weak 
and tremulous. 

Artuur 8. THEW. 

Southport, Sept. 30, 1907. 


et 


CAMBRIDGE SERVICES. 


Srr,—The services at Cambridge com- 
mence on Sunday, October 13, at 11.30 a.m. 
in the Assembly Rooms, attached to the 
Liberal Club in Downing-street. 

We should be very pleased if readers 
would tell anybody coming up to Cam- 
bridge of these services, and we should also 
be glad if anyone coming up would let us 
know their name and address so that 
we might send them a card with the list 
of preachers for the term. 

I shall be very pleased to supply any 
further information to those that desire 
it, if they will write to me either at The 
Acacias, Old Chesterton, Cambridge, or 
to Caius College. 

FRANK H. WATSON. 


Wer know that there have been lives 
which were beautiful exceedingly, that 
there have been souls which were perfect 
in their loving obedience. And we are 
assured that for us also there is a way in 
which we may walk, and which will lead 
us to that perfection for which we were 
manifestly intended,—John Dendy, 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


pean 
(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 
— 


Bradford: Manchester. — The _ harvest 
festival services were held on Sunday last. 
The chapel was decorated very tastefully by 
the teachers and scholars. The Rev. W. E. 
Atack preached both afternoon and evening. 
At the evening service an excellent address was 
given on “Praise ye the Lord.” The choir 
rendered very appropriate music. There was a 
record attendance and collection. 


Brighton.—At the first social evening of the 
season, a resolution was cordially passed re- 
cognising the valuable services of Mr. James 
Johnson as secretary of the congregation, and 
expressing regret that his departure from 
Brighton had necessitated his resignation of 
the office he has 80 ably filled. Regret was also 
expressed at parting from Mr. Bowes, who has 
been another faithful and consistent helper. 
Mr. H. J. Smith, of 74, Ditchling-road, was 
appointed secretary, with general gratification 
that he was willing to take up the work. 
Arrangements were made for the winter's 
work, including the reading circle and a course 
of weeknight lectures by Mr. Prime, on ‘‘ John 
Ruskin.’ The Ladies’ Glee Society is expected 
to resume its meetings shortly, and the Boys’ 
Life Brigade, in which the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school (Mr. Dallaway) is greatly 
interested, is already at work. 


Maidstone.—Our minister, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Farquharson, has just returned from his 
holiday, and has commenccd the winter activities 
with characteristic energy. Last Sunday the 
church was again crowded to excess, with many 
sitting in the aisles, 


Mossiey.—On Sunday afternoon last, Mr. 
Charles Darnay gave a recital in the church. It 
has been the custom to hold a Service of Song 
during September; but this year a change was 
made, and Mr. Darnay rendered a number of 
pieces in a very clever manner, riveting the 
attention of bis hearers. The scholars sang a 
number of special hymns, and a_ profitable 
afternoon was spent. 


Pendleton: Manchester.—The Sunday- 
school anniversary services were conducted on 
Sunday last, September 29, by the minister, 
Rev. Neander Anderton, B.A. The attendances 
at both services was very good. Special music 
was rendered by the scholars and the choir, 
soloist in the evening being Miss Gertrude 
Weston. The Rev. A. O. Broadley, of the 
Bible Christian Church, Salford, gave a very 
interesting address to the parents and scholars 
at the afternoon service. 


‘* How long, O Lord!’’ His people cried. 

**So many lands beneath Thy sun 

Which mountains part or seas divide ! 

Lord! hear our prayer, and make them 

one.’’ i 

And He: 

** One world, one home, one family, 

One blood on every land or sea, 

One household of my own shall be : 

For this I make my children free.’’ 
Edward Everett Hale. 


Wholesome Confectionery” 

—Lancer. 

A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 

with confidence to the youngest child. 

In paper packets and tin boxes— 
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{tis requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher sot 
later than Tharsday Afternoon. 

bode rR 
SUNDAY, Gctober 6, 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11,15, Mr. Brison; 7, Mr. 
J. A, BARNES. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jrssr HipPERSON. 

Harvest Festival Services. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Crussny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. J. Jurpr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MAncHant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rey. Frank K. Freeston; 3.15, Rey. R. N. 
Cross; 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHaRLESWORTH. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. R. H. U. Brioor, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH; and_7, 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Rey. 
Groren CaRTER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street. 1], Mr. 
Epwarpb CapPetton ; 7, Mr. S. T. RopcEr. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Dr. Lawson Dopp. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. W. Woop1nea, 
B.A 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. JAMres Harwoop, B.A. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Page Hoprps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Mr. W. J. CLARK. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. C. E. Pixs, 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MARSHALL; and 7. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. PHaraon; 
6.30, Mr. R. W. Perrincer. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Mr. Detra Evans. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Epwarp 
CAPLETON, ; 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MumMMmRY. 


Bethnal 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
JeFFREY WoRTHINGTON, B.A. 

BuacKrooL, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt MoGzz. 

BLAOKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BoUBNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill. 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Beieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
1] and 7, Rev. PrizstLEy Prius. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smiru. 

CuxstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Givever, B.A. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lzrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. H. 
WEATHERALL, M.A. 

LurozstER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. R. Hott, B.A. 

LiscoarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 

, 6.30, Rev. W. -G. Toprina, of Oldbury. 

LivmRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHaRLES CRADDOOK. 

LIvERPOOL, Hope-street Church. Closed for re- 
decoration, Reopens Sunday, October.20, 
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 LiverPoon, Ulet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. J.C. Opgrrs, B.A. 

MarpsTone Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. ALmxaNDER FARQUHARSON. _ 
Nzwrort, Isle cf Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 

M. Livens. 
OxForD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L.-P. 
Jacks, M.A, ik 
Portsmout, High-street Chapel, 11 and 8.45, 
Rev. JAmus Burton, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr T. Bonn. 

SoaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and -6.30. 

SrveNosKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rey. F. T. Rerp. ; 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. W. Cock. 

Stpmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintram Acar. ? 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6 30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. W. Hawxnzs. 


—————$——=<-—_-—-- 


IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G..H. 
Vance, B.D. 
—_———~<=——__— 
WALES. 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting Houee, 
1] and.6.30, Jonny Wm. Brown. 


ee 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Caprxtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BaLMFORTH, 


MARRIAGES, 


CHAMBERLAIN—JACKSON.—On the 3rd inst., 
at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. 
David Anderson, Arthur, elder son of 
Arthur Chamberlain, of Moor Green Hall, 
Birmingham, to Helen, second daughter of 
the late Captain Edward Jackson, of Tyne- 
mouth, 

DowsoN—PHILLPOTTS.—On the 2nd inst., at 
St. James’s Church, Tunbridge Wells, by the 
Rev. H. J. Phillpotts and the Rev. S. B. 
Phillpotts, uncles of the bride, assisted by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Scott, Percy 
Enfield Dowson, second son Rev. H: Enfield 
Dowson, Gee Cross, Hyde, Cheshire, to 
Maud Surtees, eldest daughter of James 
Surtees Phillpotts, of The Ousels, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Moore—DEAN.—On September 25, at High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, by the Rev. 
J. M. Lioyd Thomas, George Moore, of 
Nottingham, to Florence, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. Peter Dean, of Walsall. 


DEATH. 


GREENFIELD.—September 30, at St. Cyprian’s, 
Torquay, Frances Ware Greenfield, aged 83 
years. 

JACKSON.—On September 22, at Broek House, 
Rearsby, Leicester, Hanuaah, widow of 
William Jackson, of Norwich and Jondon, 
aged 96. 

TitLerT.—On September 22, at Hoernsea 
Martha Ann Tillett, of Sutton-on-Hull, aged 
78. Formerly of Norwich 

WINSTANLEY.—On September 29, Fiorence 
N. (Dot), dearly beloved wife of W.H. T. 
Winstanley, Bridge House, Cheadle Hulme, 
(daughter of the late James Shepherd, of 
Davenport), in her 33rd year. Inquiries 
respecting funeral may be sent to W. Berry, 
Underbank, Stockport. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS. — Rey. 
CHARLES HARGROVE is removing to 5, 
Newton-grove, Leeds. 


ENTLEMEN’S FINE LINEN 
CAMBRIC BORDERED HAND., 
KERCHIEFS, 21 in. by 204 in., pure flax 
hemmed ready for use. ~ Will stand constant 
wear for iyears. | $ doz.§post free for 4s.— 
Hurrow’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. ; 
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Board and Residence. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
3 Olif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. [Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“‘ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary. certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


Noses: CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 
view.— Mrs. Vickrers, Hazel:Mount, Bay. View 
Terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer.and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. JONES. 


ae SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 

View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SoUTUPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite.taste,” 

Manchester City News; “Health and comfort carefully 

considered,” f ‘ 

Millgate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


HOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY.— 
Semi-detached VILLA TO LET, Fur: 
nished, with or without attendance, for 
October.—Apply, Rev. C. J. Srreet, 125, 
Rustlings-road, Sheffield. i 


EAL.—Fishing Season. Warren 
House. Best Boarding Residence, 
facing sea; drawing, recreation, smoking, 
billiard rooms. Excellent catering. Off season 
terms.—-Mr, and Mrs. E. WARREN. 


| eee living in Flat, would like to 
i.4 meet with another Lady as Paying 
Guest.—Miss 


WriGcuHtT, 2, 
Oricklewood. 


Crown-terrace, 


Schools, etc, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HicHaGaTE, LONDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TaLBot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtby situation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEaD MISTRESS, 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
Ke gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated "Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.’—35, Parkhill: 


road, N. 


ORAL TRAINING HOME FOR 
BOYS. HEALTH AND PURITY.— 

‘Two or three Boys, from 11 to 16, received for 
instruction in Morality and Personal Purity; 
together with Fruit cultivation. Physical 
Training. Outdoor Life. Outdoor Games, 
A splendid and necessary part of your boys’ 
edueation. Instructor is a Minister's son with 
several years’ experience in the moral and 
religious training of boys.—Apply in first 
instance. to A.D., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex: 
street, W.C. ! 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
Prinorpat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 
: UBJECTIVE IMMORTALITY.— 


An Haster Sermen. By Roxperr B, 
Drummond, B.A. Price One Penny. London: 
PuHirire GREEN. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


SS 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education_and Manners. No Premium re 
oe ag ies a seen ie four years.— 

pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton; Birmingham, setae 


Ph Shee ra ah falda ad etl 
yee GOVERNESS required for 

Two Boys, aged 8} and6 years. Thor- 
oughly qualified— Write, stating full particu- 
lars and previous experience, to Mrs. S 
MARTINEAU, Streatham Grove, Norwood, S.E. 


AN'TED, a Lady as Companion- 

Housekeeper for the Neighbourhood 

of Croydon. Age 30-45. Must be cheerful, 

and capable of undertaking management of 

household and two gardeners.—A pply by letter, 

giving full Veer ee and references, to M.S., 
NQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


pees required by a young Lady as 
NURSE or HELP.—Address, B., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Warten, post as CHILDREN’S or 

LADIES’ DRESSMAKER in the house, 
or USEFUL HELP; domesticated.—G., 82, 
Solent-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


ANTED, by a Lady withmany years’ 

experience, Charge or Care of Children. 

—Apply, Miss M. KELiy, Rev. R. T. Herford, 
The Parsonage, Stand, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD 


_ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 


SESSION 1907—1908. 


Professor HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt., Hibbert Lecturer, will deliver the 
Opening Address in the College on Monday, 
October 14th, at 5 p.m. 

SuBJECT :—‘ Divine Transcendence.” 
A. H. WoRTHINGTON, 
Henry Gow, 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION SOCIETY. 


WELCOME MEETING to Rev. R. P. 
FARLEY, B.A., on his settlement as 
Domestic Missionary at Bell-street, Edgware- 
road, will be held at the Bell-street Mission 
Rooms, next Tuesday evening, October 8 
Mr. Harrison will give an organ recital from 
8.15, At 8.30 the ehair will be taken by P. M. 
MARTINEAUD, Esq. Speeches of welcome will 
be given by Miss A. SHarps, and Rev. F. K. 
FREESTON, and Rev. E. Dartyn. Mr. FARLEY 
will reply, after which there will be refresh- 
ments and conversation. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
yy PUBLIC INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURE will be given on FRrinay, 
OcToBER 11, at 5 o'clock, by Prof. G. Dawzs 
Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., on “ The Present 
Position of Philosophical Inquiry.” 
Water W. Seron, Secretary. 


6 HE UNITY.” — Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page, Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 14d.—l1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
age.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Siattran, Manchester. 


} Secretaries. 


LONDON, W. 


WO Ladies receive others, Teachers, 

Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 

ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 
Offiee, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


NEW MEETING HOUSE, 


KIDDERMINSTER. 


Opening of New Congregational Hall 
and Bazaar, 


By LADY DURNING-LAWRENCE, 


On Wednesday, October 9, 1907: 
BAZAAR CONTINUED ON OCTOBER 10, 


The Hall and Site will Cost £1,800. 


fe ee this amount the congregation 
(which is almost wholly a working-class 
congregation) has raised £1,149, and, in answer 
to an appeal by circular, friends from outside 
(as per list below) have generously contributed 
£333, leaving a sum of a little over £300 still to 
be obtained. We therefore appeal to members 
of our ehurches in other parts of the country 
toassist us in our efforts to meet this deficit 
in the Building Fund. : 

All donations will be gladly received and 
acknowledged by Col. W. H. Taxsor, Whit- 
ville, Kidderminster. 

J. E. Srronce, Minister. 
W. A. Tarzort, Chairman. 
D. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
W.H. Hopegsen, Yreasurer. 
eS se a Wardens, 


iy] Bs 
The New Meeting Congregation 1,151 17 
British and Foreign Unitarian 


Qa 
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INSSOCIAGION Sise\ ce aiile 6 leew. tee 50 
Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, Bart... 25 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P. . 25 
Frederick Nettlefold Me 25 
W. Byng Kenrick .. 25 
Chas. Hawksley 20 
Miss Valentine.. 20 
Mys. Henry Rutt .. 10 
E. B. Barnard, M.P. 10 
Stanton W. Preston 10 
J. Arthur Kenrick.. .. 10 
Mrs. Holt and Daughter 10 
Mrs. F. Kitson... .. .. 10 


Howard Chatfeild Clark 
A. W. Worthington 
C. Fellows Pearson.. 
Walter Baily .. 
Cle phan sr ssc vicar lees os 
Mrs. F. W. Kitson .. .. .«. 
A AGEQIE oe se seats 
The Migses Watson 
Miss Grindon .. .. .. 
Mrs. Aspland .. .. .. 
F. W. Pethick Lawrence 
Percy Preston .. ic 
Harold Wade .. . 
Mrs. Buckton .. .. 
Mrs. Ceredig Jones . 
iss M. C. Martineau .. 
Wm. Gibson .. 
W. Haslam ac 
S. T. Johnson .. 
Mrsicuaw«.) ses 
J.D. Skirrow .. 
G. Bewlay Dalby 
Miss Ada Hughes 
Mrs. Dare .. .. 
C.J. Watson .. 
Miss Annie Isaacs .. 
Miss Caroline Smith 
Ion Pritchard .. .. 
ed EAs BRUNI rae nt bat 73 
Mrs. Russell .. .. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Isaac 
George Notcutt oe 
J.H. Leigh .. 
Mrs. 8. Thornley 
CaStainer vec cna 
Mrs. Currer Briggs .. 
W.Lake.. .. 
Joon Harrison .. 
ister seen se ces 
ASW. Dorner cea ei8 
BS Wianiser ss) ele 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard 
Lt.-Col. 'Trevelyan .. 
Smaller amounts 
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FORT ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 


HARVEST FESTIVAL SERVICES. 
Preacher: Rev. JESSE HIPPERSON. 
Full Choral Service, 7 p.m. Soloists: Mr. and - 
Mrs. Gro. CALLowW. Solo Violin: G.H. Day, 
Esq. Organist : W. P. EVERSHED, Esq. 
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MR. 
“ PUBLIC 


The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Secretary for War, has 
addressed the following letter to the Editor of ‘* Pusiic OprNion ”: 


R. B. HALD 


THE INQUIRER 


ANE AND 
OPINION.” 


r] 


WAR OFFICH, 1st October, 1907. 


Dear Mr. ParkEr, 
I think that in the ne 


w form of ‘‘ Public Opinion ”’ 


under your editorship, you do well to make prominent what 
is concrete and living in the shape of the opinions maturely 
formed of men who are trying to do the work of the nation 
and of journalists the standard of whose criticism is high. 


What interests people is that 


which is expressed in a con- 


crete form and has in it the touch of humanity. The views 
of strenuous spirits and the criticisms of really competent 
critics given in their own words comply with this condition. 


Your paper will succeed if 


it can only keep up to this 


standard, and I think you have brought it on to the right 


lines. 


Percy L. Parker, Esq., 


Yours faithfully, 


R. B. HALDANE. 


Office of “ Public Opinion,” Temple House, Tallis Street, H.C. 


PUBLIC 


OPINION. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


Twopence Weekly. 
Post free to any part of the World, #3/= Yeariy, or #2/#@ for the United Kingdom. 


PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By HENRY W. HAWKES. E 


Suitable for Chiidren’s Winter Gatherings, Tea Parties, Prize-giving Evenings, &c., also for Home 
Representation. _ 5 


ROBIN HOOD. 
DiCK WHITTINGTON. 
CINDERELLA. 


we 


°\.RED RIDING 


eS) 


4. THE BABES|IN THE WCOD. 6. WILLIAM TELL. 
. (BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 7. 


KING AMOR. 


HOOD. 8 THE UNAMBITIOUS QUEEN 


Price 3d. each net, by post 34d. ; the Set post free for 2s. 
“These simple and interesting little plays are written gracefully and with good taste, and might, by the 


elder children, be performed very effectively.”—School master. 


“These are very taking little dramas on.familiar 


- 
stories. The ‘Plays’ are written in rhyme, and-are of 


good tone without being too didactic. They are just the thing for our juvenile societies, Bands of Hope, &c. 


They are published in neat form.—Inquirer. 


By AUNT Any. 


PRINCESS MAY AND HER WONDERFUL LAW. 


A FAIRY PLAY 


IN THREE ACTS. 


Price 3d. et, Postage Id. 
The Literary World says :—“ Few methods of enjoyment yield more genuine fun to young folks than that of 
dressing up and acting before a friendly audience. The difficulty often is, what to act. Here is a delightful 


child's play in three acts, that is simple without being si 


ly.” 


London : 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


19 


Assets, £167,600. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawruneon, Bart., J.P. 
Depuiy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupan, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Czo1L GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. HARDCASTIE, RENCE, 
P.S8.T. | Miss. Orun. 


STHPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 por cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED at 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low, Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A, PRICH, Manager. 


PUBLISHED BY B.C. HARE, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL | 
& (TEMPERANCE), Fe 
= HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. Z 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel & 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in ali Rooms; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Biliiard 
Rooms : All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from 
8s. to 5s. per night. Inclusive charge for§ 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 6& 


and Diuner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. & 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 
25/- each offered. 


BOOKS WANTED. Brewer's Henry VIIL.. 


2 Vols., 1884. Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols. 1843. 
Tennyson’s Lover's Tale, 1833. Keats’ Poems, 1817, 
1818, or 1820. Desperate #emedies, 3 vols,. 1871. Strange 
Gentleman, by Boz, 1837. Rosamund Gray, 1798. 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892. Symonds’ Italian Lit., 
2 vols., 1881. Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. Poems by Two 
Brothers, 1827. Alice's Adventures, 1865 or 66. Chaucer, 
6 vols, 1845. Churchill's Poems, 3 vois., 1844.. Books 
bought in any quantity for prompt cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS, 21, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 


Artists in Stained&Leaded Glass 


i8, LISLE STREET 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 184 pp., 2s, net, postage 3d. 


= AWD Tue 


By Prof. Dr. W. WREDE. 


With PREFACE by 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 80 pp., 1s. net, 
postage 2d. 


RABBI, MESSIAH, 
MARTYR. 


A Modern Picture ef the Story of Jesus. 
By HERBERT RIX, B.A, 


Boox Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C, 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, Londo, N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education: 
Principals : 

Miss CoaswELi and Miss MacpouGAtu. 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 
maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public. Hxaminations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals: 11 entered; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained, 
12 Distinctions were gained. 
R.A.M. and R.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed. 
One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


Or EWEN G 


OF THE 


NEW DUENING HALL, 
ELSA STREET : 


(Turn down Harford-street, opposite the People's 
Palace, Mile End-rcad ; Elsa-street is the Sth street 
on the left), 


On THURSDAY, OCTOSER 17, 1907, 
2 BY 
SIR EDWIN and LADY DURNING-LAWRENCE, 


Tea, 3.0. Opening Ceremony, 8.30. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges ~ 
is as follows :— pet 


PER PaGE  .. ses) Pine 2307s One . 
HauF-PaGE .. a 32205 10 tees 
PER COLUMN..« Ras Berry Male) 3 
IncH IN COLUMN ... ee SO OL. 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Galendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1)6. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to ~ 
be made to H,. KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street,Strand, _ 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street. Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans 
gate.—Saturday, October 5, 1907. 
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LEAD 
The « Hibbert Journal ” « 648 


ARTICLES : _ 
Attempts at the Church Catholic—II.... 643 
International Congress of Religious 
Libera!s at Boston Se .-. 644 
MEETINGS :— 
> Dpente of the Free Library at Ilkley, 
er 
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Welene to the Rev. R. P. Farley, at 
Bell Street Mission... - 652 
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LITERATURE :— 

New Theology—Left Wing 
OBITUARY :— 

Mrs. J. C. Greenfield aa 
THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN... 4) 
News FROM THE CHURCHES PS eee 
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ADVERTISEMENTS .. ee 


NOTICE. 


The Publisher will be greatly obliged if 
Agents will return as soon as possible all 
unsold copies of September 28th and 
October 5th. 


NOTES OF THE WEEE. 


We would draw the attention of our 
readers in the home counties to the annual 
meeting of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and the South Eastern Counties 
advertised elsewhere in our columns. The 
meetings take place at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, on Thursday, October 24, and 
promise to be of exceptional interest. 
There will be public worship in the morn- 
ing at 11.30, when Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., 
will preach. At the evening meeting and 
conference at 6 Rev. Joseph Wood, Presi- 
dent of the National Conference, will read 
a paper on ‘‘ Congregational Independence 
in a Co-operative Age,’’ to be followed by 
discussion. Luncheon and tea will be pro- 
vided for ministers and delegates, and the 
Rosslyn Hill congregation will gladly enter- 
tain for the night any who are too far from 
their homes to reach them conveniently 
after the evening meeting. 


* Rev. Josep Woop, as President of the 
National Conference, will begin his fourth 
preaching tour on Sunday, October 13, 
when he will preach the re-opening sermons 
at Atherton. The following are the places 
where Mr. Wood will preach :—Tuesday, 
15th, Staleybridge; Wednesday, 16th, 
Mottram ; Thursday, 17th, Memorial Hall, 


Manchester; Friday, 18th, Macclesfield ; 
Saturday, 19th, Ashton; Sunday, 20th, 
morning, Stockport ; evening, Dukinfield ; 
Monday, 21st, Knutsford ; Tuesday, 22nd, 
Nantwich; Wednesday, 23rd, Denton. 
On Thursday, the 24th; Mr. Wood will 
attend the meeting of the London Assembly 
at Hampstead, and read a paper on ‘‘ Ccn- 
gregational Independence in a Co-operative 
Age.’ 

THE Liverpool ’96 Club were fortunate 
enough to secure Dr. Collyer as their guest 
to dinner on the night preceding his return 
to New York. There was a large gather- 
ing, members of the ’88 Club being also 
present. Rev. C. Hargrove, Mr. Richard 
D. Holt, M.P., and others being guests. 
Mr. C. Sydney Jones presided, and, after the 
King and President Roosevelt had been 
toasted, he welcomed Dr. Collyer, and bid 
him God-speed on his voyage. Dr. Collyer 
responded in one of his delightful minglings 
of humour and pathos, made doubly im- 
pressive by his grand personality. The 
sense that in all human probability this 
was the last time he would visit the Old 
Country added to the importance of the 
occasion. Other toasts were proposed and 
responded to, that to the guests drawing 
forth a charming speech from Mr. Har- 
grove, who happily said that at Leeds they 
had féted Robert Cellyer, had feasted him, 
and then, as was fit, had Doctored him. 
The venerable guest departed amidst the 
enthusiastic farewells and gcod wishes of 
all. 


THERE is a very interesting letter by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward on ‘‘ Evening Play for 
London Children’? in The Times of 
Tuesday last. The “cight play-centres 
which were in existence at the beginning 
of 1906 have grown to ten, and the weekly 
attendances, which a year ago in the 
summer term were 5,000, have been this 
summer nearly 10,000, and will be from 
12,000 to 14,000 in the winter. A play- 
centre means the opening ofan elementary 
school-building and playground five nights 
a week and on Saturday mornings to the 
neighbouring children for play and recrea- 
tion after school hours. Each child comes 
twice, many three times a week; once 
for hand work, once for drill and gymnas- 
tics, and once for quiet games.’’ ‘‘ The 
revelation of our three years’ work has been 
the unsatisfied hunger for hand occupation 
in the London child from 11 or 12 to 15.’’ 
Mrs. Ward appeals for helpers and sub- 
scriptions toward this most beneficent 
work of giving children real recreation 
and interests and keeping them off the 
streets. She surely will not appeal in 
vain. 


Mr. Pricer, M.P. for East Norfolk, made 
a powerful plea for disestablishment at 
the Church Congress. ‘ Times had changed 
very much since the Church of England 
became established by law. Before that 
time the Church of England was almost 
the only Church in the nation. Now it 
was probably not even the Church of the 
majority of the inhabitants of this land. 
Were Churchmen with their Established 
Church doing the very best that they 
might do in God’s work? When he went 
to any function held by any of the Non- 
conformist bodies, he generally found 
ministers of other denominations there; 
but the Church clergyman did not go. 
That was a very great pity. It surely 
was a great help to have a new place 
of worship erected in a country village. 
(Voices: No, no; we do not want it.) A 
State Establishment gave the Church 
great dignity and authority, but he 
doubted whether these were half as 
valuable as the dignity and authority which 
the Church might earn fos itself. It was 
supposed that State Establishment made 
Protestantism the State Religion. He 
was himself a strong Protestant, but he 
should have no fear about the existence 
of Protestantism in this country whether 
they had an Established Church or not.’’ 

A HoT debate took place at the Church 
Congress on the subject of “the Prayer 
Book and modern needs.’’ A paper was 
read by the Dean of Lichfield, which was 
a carefully reasoned historical defence of 
the use of Eucharistic vestments. “The 
only way to bring peace to the Church 
was to permit without enforcing the use 
of vestments.’’ The Dean of Cantecbury, 
on the other hand, asserted ‘‘ that the 
vestments were those of the Roman Mass.”’ 
His vigorous denunciation of the Roman 
Mas; was resented by many. He went 
on to assert “ that there was no trace of 
the use of Eucharistic vestments until the 
ninth century, and maintained that those 
whom he represented objected to them 
from no narrow Puritanism, but because 
they wished to follow the earliest and 
best centuries of the Christian Church 
rather than the darkest.’’ Most speakers 
deprecated any alteration in the Prayer 
Book, each one appearing to believe that 
the Prayer Book favoured his own views. 


Lorp Harirax, in the course of the 
discussion, severely cersured Dr. Fre- 
mantle for talking as he had done of the 
great service of Eastern and Western 
Christendom in a way which was unworthy 
of the Dean of Canterbury. He also said 
“that he was quite sure they were all 
coming to the conclusion that the Acts 
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of Uniformity were dead and buried, and 
that what was required for the order of 
the Church must be done by the Bishops 
on their own responsibility.’? This is to 
ignore the State, and to claim complete 
self-government, It may be a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, but it is 
only compatible with Disestablishment. 

By the death of the Rev. John Aldis, in 
his hundredth year, the Baptists have lost 
one cf the most notable men among them. 
Not only was his own career laden with 
honours, but his sons and grandsons gained 
a unique family record of University dis- 
tinctions. He himself attained the highest 
distinction his denomination could offer 
when he was made Chairman of the Union 
in 1866. One of his sons, Mr. William 
Steadman Aldis, was Senior Wrangler and 
Smith’s Prizeman at the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1861; another, Mr. James 
Arthur Aldis, was sixth Wrangler in 1863 ; 
a third, Mr. Thomas 8. Aldis, was second 
Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman in 1866. 
Further, a son of Mr. J. A. Aldis was four- 
teenth Wrangler in 1892, while yet another 
was second Wrangler in 1900. 


An interesting sketch of the career of 
Dr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey, who was 
expelled from the American Episcopal 
Church for heresy, appears in last week’s 
Christian Commonwealth. The visit to 
America twe years ago of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury suggested to Dr. Crapsey 
the topic of the relation cf the political to 
the religious hfe, the topic developing into 
a series of lectures, in one of which he 
uttered these words :—‘‘ I am not alarmed, 
I am relieved, when scientific research 
teaches us that Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
was born as we are born, and died as we 
die; that from cradle to grave he was 
under the guidance cf the same Divine 
Providence that carries us from birth to 
death; that miracle is not a help but a 
hindrance to the understanding of his per- 
sonality, character, and mission.’’ 
words, uttered in February, 1905, were 
made the pretext for a heresy-hunt, which 
only terminated in December, 1906, when, 
after a trial of five days, Dr. Crapsey was 
suspended from his spiritual functions for 
having violated the vows of his ordination, 
a judgment which brought to an end his 
ministry of thirty-three years in the Epis- 
copal Church, of which twenty-eight had 
been spent in the rectorship of St. Andrew’s, 
Rochester. 


Tuat Bibliolatry dics hard we have rude 
reminders from time to time. Dr. Beet, 
having written an article on Biblical falli- 
bility, an ‘‘ Old Supernumerary’’ dis- 
cusses it in a letter to the Methodist Times. 
The editor prints the letter without com- 
ment, and this is an excerpt: — 

‘*Dr. Beet in this article has made 
another attempt to elevate ‘the inborn 
moral sense’ above the Bible, as if God 
had made it the final court of appeal on all 
moral questions instead of His own written 
Word. But in this, as in other cases, he 
has utterly failed to produce a single scrap 
of support for his position from the Book 
of God. And it would be well for all con- 
cerned to remember the admonition with 
which His Book closes : ‘ If any man shall 
add unto them (the words of this book) 
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God shall add unto him the plagues which 
are written in this book ; and if any man 
shall take away from the words of the book 
of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
part from the tree of life, and out of the 
Holy City, which are written in this book’ ! 
And no wonder, for the inspired writers 
‘spake from God, being moved by the 
Holy Ghost’; and in what they have 
spoken we have ‘a more sure word of 
prophecy,’ by far, than ‘ the inborn moral 
sense.’ And the royal psalmist, who had 
only a small portion of our Old Testament 
Scriptures, knew how to appreciate the 
written Word of God when he wrote the 
19th and 119th Psalms. But we have all 
the New Testament, as well as the whole 
of the Old.” 


Dr. R. F. Horton continues his vigorous 
crusade against what he terms the Corro- 
sive Press. It is most desirable that a 
healthy public opinion should be aroused. 
In all probability the matter will come 
before the Congregational Union at its 
Autumnal Assembly next week. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the Bap- 
tist Union at Liverpool :— 

‘* That this assembly of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, realis- 
ing the immense power for good or evil of 
the daily and weekly Press, deeply deplores 
that the evidences of its prostitution to 
unworthy purposes have recently multi- 
plied at an alarming rate, especially : 

‘“* 1. In the encouragement of the gam- 
bling spirit. 

‘* 2. In the publication of betting news 
and the giving of tips and starting prices. 

‘*3. In competitions with a small 
entrance fee and large prizes, tempting 
men to trust to chance rather than to 
industry and skill, and to strive after un- 
lawful gains. 

““ Above all, the assembly protests 
against the pornographic character of many 
of the columns in Sunday and other news- 
papers. ; 

‘* The assembly, believing that combined 
action on the part of the members of the 
Churches of Christ would arouse many, 
who are now indifferent, to recognise this 
grave and increasing evil, urges all members 
of the Churches in the Union to abstain 
from purchasing, reading, or advertising 
in journals guilty of such offences, and to 
do all they can to dissuade others from 
patronising them in any way.’’ 


WE regret to note the death of Professor 
David Masson, at the age of 85. His monu- 
mental Life of Milton isa rich quarry both of 
inspirationand material. It is the life of one 
of the greatest Englishmen living in one 
of the greatest periods of English history. 
Professor Masson’s book is a daring and 
most successful combination of biography 
and history. We not only have 
Milton’s life, but we see all the history of 
his time, as it were, with his eyes. 

Sucu visits as that of members of the 
Paris Municipal Council to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
London, which took place this week, have 
lost some of their novelty, but none of 
their significance. It is in the frequent 
exchange of such tokens of goodwill and 
the frequent study by many representative 
men of each country of the good institu. ! 

no 


tions of other lands that a real entente 
cordiale is maintaincd and _ produces 
lasting benefits. The President of the 
Paris Municipal Council, speaking at the 
Civic Banquet, declared that’ the cordial 
understanding between England and 
France was ready to spring into being be- 
fore it took its place in diplomatic conven- 
tion. Merchants and the industrial masses 
had, in this respect, gone ahead of the dip- 
lomatists. The entente cordiale threatened 
no one. It had been born of the natural 
aspirations of two great peoples, from 
identical wants, from interests almost 
concurrent, and an equal love of progress. 
Each having given liberty to the world, 
aspired to give it peace as proof of the love 
which it had for humanity at large. 


THE International Miners’ Congress has 
passed a resolution which we hope will 
eventually win the support of the main 
body of British miners against the employ- 
ment of children under fourtcen years of 
age in connection with mines, or, for under- 
ground work, under sixteen years; also 
that women’s labour, which it was stated 
was on the increase, should be prohibited in 
the mines. The reasons against women’s 
labour that were urged by the British dele- 
gates were the cheapening of labour by the 
competition of women, the degradinginflu- 
ence on women of the work, and its interfer- 
ence with the dutics of motherhood. The 
same objections apply to a great part of the 
factory work undertaken by women who 
are mothers, but the legal prohibition of 
female and child labour in the mines of all 
countries would be a good move, and less 
open to question than in many other indus- 
tries. 


Miss Mary 8. Kimeer, of New York, 
writing in last week’s Friend, describes 
some of the educational work now being 


carried on among the American negroes. 


These now number ten millions, and about 
half of those over 10 years of age are able 
to read and write. Their condition is still 
very poor, their average property amount- 
ing to only about £6 per head, while only 
173,000 own their own farms. But pro- 
gress is being made, thanks largely to the 
great Normal and Agricultural Institute 
at Hampton, with its daughter at Tuskegee, 
and scores of other similar educational 
establishments.. From such institutions 
thousands of young educational apostles 
have gone forth on their beneficent errands, 
among their own people, building up even 
in the course of a few years a new social 
order in many a negro village. : 


Tue American Government has decided 
to establish a national employment agency 
in connection with the Bureau of Informa- 
tion. Offices for supplying immigrants with 
information as to the conditions of employ- 
ment in all parts of the Union will be opened 
in the large ports of entry. This will, 


doubtless, prove of considerable assistance 
to immigrants, who now, for lack of this 


information, tend to remain in the eastern 
cities only to swell the ever-increasing 
number of the unemployed there. ux joa 


wea “} 

In one of Mr. Keir Hardie’s letters from 
Canada he states that English emigrants, 
especially of the class sent over by the 
Salvation Army, are unpopular, owing to 
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their propensity for grumbling and their 
lack of adaptability. On the other hand, 
Scotchmen, Welsh, Irish, and Séandina: 
vians are welcome, and in the order named 
The fact seems to be that city life unfits 
the poor for life in the colonies ;_ and some 
intermediate training in self-reliance and 
independencs is necessary. He found 
conditions specially bad in Winnipeg, 


which he describes as a sort of clearing house- 


for the West, where workers are often 
temporarily stranded in unemployment. 


Aine Sunday will be observed at a 
large number of the churches and chapels 
in London on October 27. The Citizen 
Sunday Committee suggests that the 
claims of the child and of the home might 
be a fitting subject for clergy and other 
ministers to bring before their congrega- 
tions. There is a widespread conviction 
which has expressed itself in many ways 
lately that the most hopeful way of reform 
is to look to the physical, mental, and 
moral influences on child life, and improve 
them so that when the children grow up to 
be men and women a larger proportion 
of them may be able-bodied, capable, and 
responsible citizens. The protection of 
children from the evil influences of the 
public-house is especially mentioned in 
the circular which has been issued; also 
improper feeding during infancy and 
childhood, and contact with the vice, 
selfishness, cruelty, and hunger of many of 
the over-crowded areas in the richest city 
in the world. These and the various 
phases of home life, housing, and educa- 
tion afford plenty of scope for a practical 
sermon. 


‘Women as Inspectors’’ is the title 
of a threepenny pamphlet issued by the 
Central Bureau for the employment of 
women. It gives in concise and useful 
form information of especial value to 
women who are thinking of seeking appoint- 
ment as inspectors under Government, 
under the London County Council, under 
the City and Metropolitan boroughs, and 
in the provincial towns with upwards of 
100,000: inhabitants. Qualifications, sala- 
ries, and conditions of employment are 
carefully noted, and brief indications of the 
nature of the work in each department. 
To the public, also, it should be of interest 
to learn the extent to which women are 
already employed. There are only 36 with 
appointments under Government, and one 
can readily see how important it 1s that 
women should be employed in every de- 
partment to which they have been ap- 
pointed. Under Government or local 
authorities they already do work which only 
women could do satisfactorily as inspec- 
tors of factories, reformatory and indus- 
trial schools, public schools, midwives, 
** nuisances,’ shops, for the protection of 
infant life, and for the maintenance of 
public health. In many directions they 
might be further employed: it must be 
noted as unsatisfactory that there are no 
women inspectors of prisons, and the 
amount of work requiring to be done is 
greater in many departments than it is 
possible for the number of women inspec- 
tors adequately to perform. Evidently the 
position of inspector, male or female, 
requires great ability and strenuous work. 


ATTEMPTS AT THE CHURCH 
CATHOLIC.—II, 

THE Leicester Conference on Free Com- 
munion was formed in 1877, and created 
some commotion. But ten years earlier a 
previous venture had greatly interested 
readers of Ture Inquirer, though it caused 
little flutter elsewhere. The story of the 
Free Christian Union is not a long one, 
and it has been told in connection with its 
chief figure by Dr. Drummond and. Dr. 
Carpenter. But a generation has gone by 
since its hopes ran high, and not many 
take interest in it to-day. Yet the revived 
faith in catholicity should pay. tender 
homage to its memory. It is a significant 
chapter in the history of attempts at the 
Church Catholic. 

Its chief events are soon set down. The 
initial step was taken at a private meeting, 
in Nottingham, on March 13 and 14, 1866. 
The convener of the meeting was the Rev. 
P. W. Clayden, and the chief conspirator 
was the Rev. James Martineau. It was 
decided then, with very slight difference 
of opinion to form a Free Christian Union 
to serve as a representative organisation of 
congregations which rested on an undog- 
matic foundation. Peter Clayden and 
Edward Enfield were appointed  secre- 
taries. 

The next step was out into the open with 
a bold bid for action. On June 14, 1867, a 
large meeting assembled in University Hall 
‘“ to consider the means of forming a closer 
union among Liberal Christian Churches 
and persons for the promotion and applica- 
tion of Religion in Life, apart from doc- 
trinal limitations in Thought.’’ It will be 
noted that the proposed representation is 
now extended from congregations to 
persons, and the aim widened on to the 
application of Religion. Dr. Martineau 
moved the following somewhat cumber- 
some resolution :—‘‘ That whereas religion 
in its essence is not contingent upon right 
opinion on matters of history, criticism 
or metaphysics, and in its application to 
life, has become. encumbered with a load 
of superfluous conditions, it is incumbent 
on those who comprehend it ail in the two 
great affections of love to God and love to 
man to unite their scattered forces both 
for closer communion in work and worship, 
and for resisting every intrusive interference 
with the intellect and conscience of men.”’ 
He afterwards was willing, as the result of 
much discussion, for the insertion of the 
word ‘‘Christian’’ as describing, but 
not defining, the term religion, and this 
amended resolution carried the meeting, 
two only dissenting. A consultative com- 
mittee was appointed then to prepare a 
scheme and submit a constitution. 

The third step was a meeting at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on November 21 fol- 
lowing, at which a draft report and con- 
stitution were provisionally adopted and 
ordered to be printed and circulated. The 
preamble to the constitution, in which 
Dr. Martineau’s hand is evident, contained 
the essential part :— 

“* Whereas for ages past, Christians have 
been taught that correct conceptions of 
Divine things are necessary to acceptance 
with God and to religious relations with 
each other: 

** And, in vain pursuit of Orthodoxy, 
have parted into rival churches, and lost 
the bond of common work and love : 


“* And, whereas, with the progressive 
changes of thought and fecling, uniformity 
in doctrinal opinion becomes ever more 
precarious, while moral and spiritual affini- 
ties grow and deepen : 

““And, whereas, the Divine will is 
summed up by Jesus Christ himself in 
Love to God and Love to man : 

‘“* And the terms of pious union among 
men should be as broad as those of com- 
munion with God: 

‘“This Society, desiring a spiritual 
fellowship co-extensive with these terms, 
invites to common action all who deem men 
responsible, not for ‘the attainment of 
Divine truth, but only for the serious 
search of it; and who rely, for the reli- 
gious improvement of human life, on filial 
Piety and brotherly Charity, with or with- 
out more particular agreement in matters 
of doctrinal theology. Its object: is, by 
relieving the Christian life from reliance on 
theological articles or external rites, to 
save it from conflict with the knowledge and 
conscience of mankind, and bring it back 
to the essential conditions of harmony 
between God and man.’ 

The fourth step was taken in the follow- 
ing June, when a further meeting at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern settled the constitution 
in final form, after amending one or two 
expressions in deference to objections. 

In the June following (1869) a Public An- 
niversary service took place, attended by a 
large concourse of sympathisers from 
many sects, and conducted by a Baptist 
(Rev. W. Miall), a Unitarian (Rev. J. 
Martineau), a French Protestant (Pastor 
Coquerel), and an Anglican (Rev. C. Kegan 
Paul). A crowded meeting assembled on 
the following evening, and the prospects 
of the Union seemed most encouraging. 
Froude wrote that it was the one move- 
ment of the day, which he regarded with 
unqualified interest and sympathy, and 
Dr. Martineau could rejoice that. ‘* repre- 
sentative men joined it from every British 
church.’’? But the committee’s report, 
whilst able to record increasing evidence 
of concurrence with their object, had also to 
admit that much of this approval was yet 
latent, and that there was no correspond- 
ing accession of open adhesion. Further 
they had not been able to carry on the 
larger operation of the scheme. 

The second annual meeting (June, 1870) 
showed, not prosperity but, a falling away ; 
it marked, indeed, the beginning of the end. 
Projected plans of union came to nothing ; 
reluctance and caution met every prac- 
tical suggestion; unanticipated personal 
difficulty blocked up every way. Ulti- 
mately, but perhaps too quickly, it was 
deemed both right and expedient openly to 
admit defeat, and Dr. Martineau, with 
heavy heart, himself moved that the Free 
Christian Union should be dissolved, and 
this was done at a special meeting held at 
the end of the year (December 8). 

Why did the Free Christian Union come 
to such an untimely ending ? 

The disbeliever in the possibility of 
Catholic wnity amid doctrinal diversity 
will laugh at the very attempt, and say it 
was doomed from the outset. 

The believer in an ultimate Church 
Catholic may think that the hour was not 
yet ripe, and call this attempt a well- 
meant, but ill-cenceived, mistake. So be 
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achievement of to-morrow. 

But minor causes, in more or less number, 
seem together to have caused the disaster. 
The operative idea was not sufficiently single 
and clear. First it was to be a union of 
Free Trust congregations, but this aim, nay, 
its very existence even, was not suff- 
ciently pressed upon the congregations, 
which alone were in a position, and might 
have been willing to join. As a result, 
three only did join the Union, viz., the 
Octagon, Norwich; Oakfield-road, Clif- 
ton; and Little Portland-street, London. 

Next it was to comprise other congrega- 
tions with different traditions, and also to 
include individuals—always a disastrous 
compromise. The total number of enrolled 
members was 146. Amongst these were 
some strong names. The laity were repre- 
sented by Signor Bracciforti, W. S. Cook- 
son, Edward Enfield, Rogers Field, James 
Heywood, W. B. Hodgson, Stanley Jevons, 
W. J. Lamport, Herbert New, F. Nettle- 
fold, Follett Osler, W. Rathbone, Henry 
Sidewick, Russell Scott, Wm. Shaen, Gold- 
win Smith, and Anna Swanwick. The 
ministry included Richard Armstrong, 
Charles Beard, Peter Clayden, Hstlin Car- 
penter, Wm. Hy. Channing, Enfield Dow- 
son, George Dawson, Robert Crompton 
Jones, William Knight, James Martineau, 
Wm. Miall, Kegan Paul, Richard Pilcher, 
Thos. Sadler, John James Tayler, John 
Hamilton Thom, Alfred Worthington, 
Charles Barnes Upton. Truly a goodly 
company, of whom five only are living to 
day. One would have imagined that such 
splendid men could have kept alive this 
Free Christian Union and established it on 
a lasting foundation. But they were all 
busy men, each with his own place and 
vocation, and separated in many cases by 
long distances, so that the bonds of cohesion 
were neither local nor feasible. Moreover, 
the death of John James Tayler removed 
Dr Martineau’s chief supporter, and cast 
a gad shadow over the whole venture. Mr. 
Tayler’s pamphlet, entitled ‘* A Catholic 
Christian Church,’’ was virtually an ex- 
position of the principles of the Free 
Christian Union, and a defence against 
objections. 

Then, again, the issue between the Theist 
and the Christian, which was raised at the 
very opening, gave a false impression of 
intended exclusion. It was stated that 
neither Miss Cobbe nor Francis Newman 
could jom; but I find Frances Power 
Cobbe’s name amongst the subscribing 
members, and to his dear friend Newman 
Dr. Martineau wrote: ‘‘I would adopt 
any name which would draw you into our 
brotherhoed, for you are about the best 
Christian I know.’’ 

But how easy it is to criticise and pounce 
upon objections! The denominationalists 
of all sects condemned the Union, of course. 
Still, had there been a deep and wide desire 
for the realisation of this Catholic Church 
idea, all opposition would only have been 
a spur to greater and truer endeavour. 
But the distinctly Church idea was neither 
adequate nor urgent; it was not a com- 
pelling power. Union for union’s sake can 
never take the place of that. 

A generation has passed away. Would 
a Free Christian Union have any better 
prospect to-day ? 

Ba, 
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‘‘THE members of this Congress, the 
fourth biennial gathering organised by the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, having been received in Boston 
with a boundless hospitality, desire to 
express their heartfelt gratitude to all who 
have contributed to the signal success 
and happiness of these days of meeting, and 
especially to the Hon. Curtis Guild, 
Governor of Massachusetts, for his cordial 
reception of the Congress, to the ministers 
and members of the Churches of Boston 
and the vicinity, to the President of Har- 
vard and other members of the University 
for their much appreciated welcome, and 
finally to the members of the executive 
and other local committees, under the 
leadership of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the 
President, and the Rey. Charles W. Wendte, 
the devoted secretary of the Council.”’ 

Such was the resolution passed by accla- 
mation at a crowded meeting in the 
Saunders Theatre of Harvard University 
at the last full session of the International 
Congress on Thursday morning, September 
26. At the same time the following 
resolution was also passed :— 

‘The members of this International 
Congress of Religious Liberals assembled 
in Boston, Mass., September 22-27, send 
greetings to those in all lands ‘who are 
striving to unite pure religion and perfect 
liberty,’ and a message of special sympathy 
and encouragement to those who labour 
amid difficulty and hardship in lonely 
places, that they may stand fast, and 
realise the greatness of the fellowship to 
which they belong.”’ 

At the opening of that meeting the 
delegate of Manchester College, Oxford, 
handed to the President the following letter 
from Dr. Carpenter, the Principal of the 
College, who was the first President of the 
International Council, at the London meet- 
ing in 1901, and took an active part in 
the subsequent meetings, at Amsterdam 
in 1903 and Geneva in 1905, but to the 
general regret was unable to be present at 
the Boston meeting :— 


Manchester College, 
Oxford, 
August 14, 1907. 


My Derar Dr. Extot,—My friend, the 
Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., asks me to send 
through him a message to your great 
meeting from this College. Permit me, 
then, on its behalf to offer a few words 
of respectful and affectionate greeting. 
Its dedication ‘* to Truth, to Liberty, to 
Religion,’’ with no limiting restrictions of 
name or creed, points to the broad platform 
on which you are gathering brethren from 
so many Churches in fraternal concord ; 
your Congress will supply a noble example 
of that faith which is growing stronger 
year by year throughout all civilised lands, 
in the fundamental unity that underlies 
the partial expressions of our different 
theologies. Great, indeed, are the labours 
that yet await us in the attempts to disen- 
gage the sentiments that unite from the 
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thoughts that divide; to bring them into 
clear expression amid the rivalries of 
sects; and set them in vital relation with 
the social needs and reforming energies 
of our time. In this task we are sustained 
by each other’s sympathy. The Churches 
which will assemble under your earnest and 
genial presidency may lie far apart from 
one another in various lands, under divers 
forms of ecclesiastical polity. But they 
will all feel the quickening of a wider life 
as they realise that they are not mere 
isolated units ; they have a common fellow- 
ship, they form a company of their own in 
the great army which is vowed to the war-. 
fare with ignorance and indifference, with 
selfishness and sin. 

May the meetings which have been 
organised with so much devotion fulfil 
your warmest hopes. May those who come 
from the East and the West, from the 
North and the South, feel that they do 
indeed sit down in that kingdom of God 
which is not the dream of a distant future, 
but the constant presence of the Spirit 
within us. 

Believe me, with the warmest regards, 
always faithfully yours, 

J. Estiin CARPENTER. 


The aspiration of that letter and the 
hopes of those who organised the Boston 
meetings have been amply fulfilled. Over 
two thousand enrolled members, far more 
than was anticipated, have put the utmost 
strain upon the organising ability of the 
local committee, but they rose magnifi- 
cently to the occasion, and the sense of a 
great fellowship was uplifting and delight- 
ful throughout the days of meeting. 
Representatives from many lands were 
present, and from all parts of the United 
States. There were American delegates 
present who had travelled as far across 
their own continent as those from abroad 
who crossed the Atlantic, and this Con- 
gress was marked, beyond those which 
preceded it, by the cordial co-operation 


of members of different denominations in 


the country itself. 
To the Sunday morning: preaching in 
Boston and the vicinity of many ministers 


from afar, on September 22, we have al-— 


ready referred. That afternoon a long 
succession of friendly motor cars carried 
many of the guests from the head-quarters 
of the Congress, the American Unitarian 
Association building, 25, Beacon-street, 
through the pleasant sunshine by charming 
country ways to Wellesley and by the 


Women’s College there, to West Newton, — 


where the company was most hospitably 
entertained to afternoon tea in the Parish 
House of the Unitarian Church. 

Then in the evening came the magnifi- 
cent opening meeting in the Symphony 
Hall, where large numbers were turned 
away and the Hall was crowded by some 
4,000 people. 

Dr. 8. A. Eliot presided, and a strong 
choir of the Handel and Haydn society 
rendered first of all with great effect, the 
chorale of Luther's hymn, ‘‘ A Mighty 
Fortress is our God,’’ after which the 
whole assembly joined in singing the follow-> 


ing hymn, written by the Rev. F. L. Hos- 


mer for the occasion :— j 
‘* For he looked for the city which hath 


the foundations, whose builder and maker ~ 


is God.—Hebrews xi. 10. 
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O Pilgrim city by the sea, 

In thee we meet on kindred ground, 
' Pilgrims toward better things to be, 

By one high faith and purpose bound. 


. The separating seas are crossed, 
Each heart is understood of each ; 
On this our day of Pentecost 
Fade out the lines of race and speech 


One heritage alike we share, 
Unspeakable and still more vast, 
The widening thought, the hope, the 
prayer, 
The nobler life of all the past.” 


_ And one the goal to which we press 
By toilsome paths as yet untrod, 
Earth’s longed-for reign of righteousness, 


The shining City of our God. 


O Thou through whom our fathers 
wrought, ti 
From age to age our trust and stay, © 

* Still keep us open to Thy thought 


And speed us on our pilgrim way. 


This was followed by a responsive 
teading of selections from the Psalms, and 
the chorus, ‘‘ And the Glory of the Lord 
shall be Revealed.’’ The Rev. T. R. 
Slicer, of New York, was the first speaker, 
and he took for his subject the first clause 
of the words chosen for the rejoicing 
utterance of the meeting: ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the Highest, and on Harth Peace, and 
Goodwill to Men.’’ ‘‘ God and the Soul,’’ 
said Mr. Slicer, are the only words escential 
to religion. Religion is natural to the 
human soul. There the revelation of 
Divine truth is found. But the soul must 
be true. Only transfigured character can 
be the instrument for the regeneration of 
the world. The choir then sang ‘* How 
Lovely are the Messengers’? and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale followed with an 
address on ‘‘ Peace on Earth.’’ When he 
had first come upon the platform leaning 
on the arm of Dr. Booker Washington, the 
whole audience rose to give him an en- 
thusiastic greeting. Dr. Hale recalled the 
fact that at the last meeting of the con- 
gress at Geneva the joyful news of peace 
between Russia and Japan had arrived, 
and he went on to speak of the lesson they 
had learnt in the United States through the 
establishment of their supreme court, and 
the unbroken peace they now enjoyed. 
That must be a lesson and example, he 
said, which he firmly believed would lead 
ultimately to the establishment of the 
United nations of the world. After his 
address this other hymn, also written for 
the occasion by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, was 
sung :— 

Hail! Mount of God, whereon with reverent 
feet 4 « 

The messengers of many nations meet ; 

Diverse in feature, argument, and creed, 

Ont in their errand, brothers in their need 


Not in unwisdom are the limits drawn 
That give far lands opposing dusk and 
exe dawn 3 

One sun makes bright the all-pervading air, 
One fostering spirit hovers everywhere. 


So with one breath may fervent souls aspire, 

With one high purpose wait the answering 
, fire. 

Be this the prayer that other prayers 

' § controls,— 


That light divine may visit human souls, | 
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The worm that clothes the monarch spins 
no flaw, 

The coral builder works by heavenly law ; 

Who would to Conscience rear a temple 
pure 

Must prove each stone and seal it, sound 
and sure. 


Upon one steadfast base of truth we stand, 

Love lifts her sheltering walls on either 
hand ; 

Arched o’er our head is Hope’s transcendent 
dome, 

And in the Father’s heart of hearts our 
home. 


The final address was by Dr. Booker 
Washington, on ‘‘ Goodwill to Men,’’ 
As an ex-slave and as an American citizen, 
he said, he counted it a privilege to be 
allowed to join in that welcome to the 
International Congress. ‘‘ My first intro- 
duction to the world of religious thought 
was in this way: One morning before 
dawn, just prior to her departure for the 
work of the day, I recall the picture of my 
now sainted mother bending over my 
body as I lay upon a dirty floor, wrapped 
in a bundle of rags, earnestly praying that 
Abraham Lincoln might succeed, and that 
one day she and her boy might be free. I 
am here to-night to celebrate with you the 
answer to that prayer, I join all the more 
heartily in this festival of religious freedom 
of thought and activity because my race 
in America, as has been true of the 
oppressed in all lands, owes a peculiar debt 
of gratitude to those of the liberal faith.’’ 
He went on to recall the names of those 
past souls of the liberal faith, who could 
not live with slavery in the land, Lincoln, 
Channing, Lowell, Whittier, Parker, James 
Freeman Clarke, and others, ‘‘ and our 
own living saint and sage Edward Everett 
Hale.” And he went on to express his 
unabated faith in human nature and the 
future of his race. A fine rendering of the 
‘* Hallelujah Chorus ’’ and the Benediction 
pronounced by Dr. Hale brought the 
meeting to a close. 

It was a magnificent beginning for the 
Congress, and a further brilliant occasion 
was the reception on Monday evening 
at the Hotel Somerset, when the President 
and the Governor of Massachusetts, the 
Hon. Curtis Guild, offered a very cordial 
welcome to the Congress, and a number 
of distinguished guests from abroad re- 
sponded to the greeting. As each rose in 
turn, the band played a strain of the 
national anthem, and his country’s flag 
was displayed. Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart., 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, replied for the 
English delegation, Professor Jean Réville 
for France, Professor Meyboom for Holland, 
Professor Pfleiderer for Germany, Pro- 
fessor Montet for Switzerland. Among 
the guests there were also several from the 
far Kast, Mr: Saichiro Kanda, secretary of 
the Japanese Unitarian Association, Tokyo, 
Mr. S. C. K. Rutnam of Colombo, Pro- 
fessor G. Subba, of Calicut, a representative 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Mr. D. J. Joshi, of 
Bombay, Mr. Barakatullah, an Indian 
Mohammedan gentleman, Mr. R. R. 
Wornt, of Surinam, Dutch Guiana, and 
others. 

Monday morning and afternoon were 
devoted to meetings of the American 
National Conference, which curtailed its 
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usual Autumn meetings within that limit, 
so as to unite with the International, 
The meetings were held in Tremont Temple, 
which is a great hall, the Sunday home of 
a Baptist Church, which was in festive 
garb, with mottoes of a free spiritual faith 
prominently displayed, and the names 
of many leaders of all countries ranged 
round the hall, the names of Channing 
and Martineau holding together the place 
of honour over the platform. The I[ion. 
Carroll D. Wright presided, the report of 
the Council was presented by the Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham, of Arlington Street 
Church, and a number of fine addresses 
were given. These are all published in 
full in the Christian Reguster of September 26, 
and we hope that readers of the InQuiRER 
may also have some of them before long. 
Monday afternoon was also generously 
given to the guests from abroad for an 
excursion to Concord, which in spite of 
drenching rain was greatly enjoyed. A 
special train took them past Thoreau’s 
Walden Pond to Concord, where they 
were met by a large number of carriages, 
and were driven by friends (Miss Emerson, 
in spite of the heavy rain being one of them) 
to the points of interest, the Concord 
bridge, to the beautiful cemetery, to the 
Alcott and Emerson houses, and finally to 
the First Church, where tea was most 
hospitably provided. 

Then with Tuesday, September 24, 
began the regular work of the Congress. 

Attempting a record of this crowded 
week, one is daunted by the mass of 
material, and the impossibility of furnish- 
ing any real account of some fifty papers 
and addresses which have been given 
during the sessions of the Congress. 
Some of the papers will appear in full in 
Tue Inquirer. Here we must be content 
with a general description of what took 
place. 

There was morning prayer in King’s 
Chapel on each day of the regular sessions 
of the Congress, and on Wednesday it was 
a communion service that was held, con- 
ducted by the Revs. H. N. Brown, minister 
of the chapel, Dr. S. A. Eliot, and Dr. 
C.G. Ames, who gave a beautiful address. 
Among the eight ministers and laymen 
who helped in the distribution were the 
Governor of Massachusetts and Judge 
Lowell. General Oliver O. Howard, one 
of the surviving and greatly loved heroes 
of the Civil War, was among the congrega- 
tion. 

At ten o’clock the sessions opened, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, in Tremont 
Temple, which is close by King’s Chapel, 
and on Thursday in the Sanders Theatre of 
Harvard University out at Cambridge. On 
the morning of Tuesday, September 24, 
Dr. 8. A. Eliot gave his presidential address - 
and struck the true note of fellowship, and 
an inclusive and far-reaching sympathy. 
Here, he said, ‘‘ we emphasise the con- 
victions that all good men hold in common, 
we unseal the fountains of idealism, where 
the thirsty soul, weary of materialism, has so 
often refreshed itself. We renew faith and 
courage, and we return to our homes rein- 
forced by a new sense of the grandeur of our 
life together and the irresistible attraction 
of our common hopes and ideals.’? The 
report of the secretary, the Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, followed, in which he was able 
to amend the figures in the copy printed 
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beforehand, and announce that over, 2,000 
had enrolled themselves as members of 
the Congress. 

Among the papers a considerable num- 
ber were reporte of great interest on the 
present religious condition. of the various 
countries represented. Thus, the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie spoke of ‘‘ the Unitarian 
Movement in England,’’ the Rev. A. 
Webster of ‘‘ The Progress of Theology in 
Scotland,’’ Professor Jean Réville of ‘‘ The 
Religious Crisis in France,’’ and Dr. Max 
Fischer, of Berlin, of ‘‘ The Protestanten 
Verein of Germany.’’ Another aspect of 
the situation in France was presented by 
the Abbe Houtin, of Paris, one of the leaders 
of the Liberal movement within the Roman 
Catholic Church, and Professor Rade, of 
Marburg, editor of the Christlche Welt, 
also spoke on ‘‘ The Religious Situation in 
Germany.’’ Professor Bonet-Maury  re- 
ported on the past and present condition of 
the Protestants of France. Professor 
Lindeberg spoke for Sweden, Mr. Theo Berg 
for Denmark and Norway, Dr. Rochat, of 
Geneva, for his part of Switzerland, 
Professor Groenewegen, of Leiden, for 
Holland, Dr. Tony André for Italy, Pro- 
fessor Masaryk, of Prague, for Austria, and 
the Rev. N, Jozan for Hungary. 

The numbers of papers was so great 


that on Tuesday and Wednesday after-. 


noons the Congress had to be divided into 
sections, which met simultaneously, and 
on Wednesday evening also there was a 
double section. On Tuesday afternoon a 
section on Religious Education met in King’s 
Chapel, under the presidency of Principal 
Southworth, of Meadville, when addresses 
were given by the Rey. H. T. Cope, secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Association, 
the Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, and others. A 
section on Theological Progress met in the 
Pilgrim Hall of the Congregational House, 
exactly opposite the A. U. A. Buildings, 
under the presidency of the Rev. G. A. 
Gordon, when the Rey. C. J. Street read his 
paper on the ‘‘ Relation of Christianity to 
Religion,’’ and the Rev. G. Schoenholzer, 
of Ziirich, gave a stirring address. Profes- 
sor Kucken, of Jena, was unable to be in 
Boston for the Congress, but he contri- 
buted a thoughtful paper on what is re- 
quired for a genuine Free Christianity. A 
third section on ‘‘ New Americans,’’ under 
the presidency of Dr. E. E. Hale,was to have 
been in Channing Hall, but was transferred, 
as was the Women’s Meeting next day, to 
the larger Ford Hall, close by. At that 
meeting, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was pre- 
sent, and said a few words, and next morn- 
ing she ptlended the greater part of the 
session. 

The sections on Wednesday included one 
on ‘* Comity and Fellowship,’’ over which 
the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, 
presided, when addresses were given by 
Dr. J. M. Whiton, chairman of the New 
York Conference of Religion, Mr. H. W. 
Wilbur, secretary of the Society for the 
Promotion of Friends’ Principles, and 
others. In the section on ‘‘ Social and 
Public Service,’’ in the Old South Church, 
where Dr. J. H. Crooker presided, Mr. 
Fred Maddison, M.P., gave an address and 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant read his paper on 
‘*The World War with Intoxicants.’’ 
The section on Women’s Work in Ford Hall 
was so crowded that an overflow meeting 
was held in Channing Hall. In this section 


Miss van Eck of Leiden spoke of the work 
of the Postal Mission and other liberal 
religious work in Holland, and the Rev. 
G. von Petzold on Women as Ministers, 
Over a fourth section on ‘‘ Press and Pub- 
lication ’’. Dr. Bisbee, editor of the Univer- 
salist Leader, presided. Among the papers 
read at the session in the Second Church on 
Wednesday evening was one on ‘‘ Religious 
Forces in Japan,’’ by Mr. Saichiro Kanda, 
secretary of the Japanese Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Tokyo, and another on ‘‘ The Ideals 
of the Brahmo Somaj,’’ by Professor G. 
Subba, of Calicut, India. 

The Congress sermon was preached in 
Arlington-street Church, by the Rev. John 
Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, on Tuesday 
evening, September 24. The church was 
crowded, and for those who could not get in 
another service was held in the First}Chuzch. 
At Arlington-street, the Rev. P. R. Froth- 
ingham began the service with the words 
of the address from Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Tenth 
Service,’’ followed by the hymn, ‘‘ O God, 
our help in ages past.’’ Isaiah xxxv. 
was the lesson, and the choir rendered some 
beautiful music. The service and sermon 
together lasted considerably over two 
hours, and that at the close of an exhaust- 
ing day. 

The text was from Psaim cxxx., ‘* Out of 
the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord 


for with the Lord there is mercy 


and plenteous redemption,’’ and the ser- 


mon, which we hope our readers will 
before long have in full, was a very earnest 
plea for greater depth of spiritual life, 
with a warning against the shallowness 
which too easily besets liberal thinking in 
religion. Dr. Hunter quoted at the outset 
the saying of the old mystic, ‘‘ If thou 
sinkest deep enough into the human, thou 
wilt find the divine.’’ The closing hymn 
was Itliza Scudder’s ‘‘ Thou Grace Divine, 
encircling all.’’ 

A pleasant interlude in the sessions of 
Wednesday was the reception at the State 
House by the Governor of Massachusetts, 
who was attended by several members of 
his staff, and cordially welcomed hundreds 


‘of members of the Congress. 


The last full session of the Congress 
was held, as we have already noted, at 
Cambridge, in the Sanders Theatre, of 
Harvard University. The morning prayer 


‘in King’s Chapel was conducted by the Rev. 


C. J. Street, atter which a number of 
special cars left the subway station for 
Cambridge. 

In Sanders Theatre, the Hon. John D. 
Long, formerly Governor of the State, 
presided, an address of welcome was given 
by President Eliot, who said that nowhere 
could that Congress be more welcome than 
at Harvard, since its principles were those 
on which the University were founded— 
pure religion and perfect freedom, and 
voluntary co-operation in the service of 
mankind. 

After the President’s welcome, the 
resolutions already recorded were passed, 
and a third resolution, fixing the next 
meeting of the International Council to be 
held in the year 1910, the centenary of 
the birth of Theodore Parker, and the 400th 
anniversary of the birth of Francis David, 
the martyr bishop of the Unitarians of Hun- 
gary ; and cordially accepting the invitation 
received from the Protestantenverein of 
Germany to hold the meeting in Berlin. 


Professor Montet then gave an address 
on ‘‘ John Calvin and the Reformation 
Monument at Geneva,’ 
lution was proposed by Dr. J. M. Whiton, 
stating ‘‘ That this Congress has learnt with 
great satisfaction of the movement initiated 
at Geneva, and seconded in various Euro- 
pean countries and in America, to mark in 
1909 the 400th anniversary of the birth of 
John Calvin by a monument in that city 
commemorating that illustrious man, and 
the influences proceeding from him and 
the great men to whom he passed on the 
torch of progress for the advancement of 
freedom, education, and ethical religion.”’ 
And further, ‘* Recognising a just distine- 


tion between what Calvin inherited from _ 


his great master Augustine, and what he 
himself contributed to the thought of his 
time,’’? the resolution commended the 
proposed memorial to ‘‘ all who stand for 
a free church in a free state, for individual 
liberty under individual responsibility and 
for the religious unity of all faithful souls.”’ 

When the resolution was put, there was a 


considerable volume of dissent in the 


crowded theatre, but it was declared by the 
chairman to be carried, and this further 
resolution was then passed with practical 
unanimity: 

‘* That this Congress also expresses its 
sympathy with the action taken towards 
the erection of a monument in the ancient 
city of Vienne, France, in commemoration 
of its former distinguished citizen and good 
physician,, Michael Servetus, a martyr 
of freedom of thought and religious vera- 
city.”” 

After this, Professor Pfleiderer delivered 
in English a valuable lecture on ‘‘ The 
Tendency of Positive Religions to Univer- 
sal Religion,’’ and Professor Peabody, 
in the short time remaining before lunch, 
showed some interesting historical pictures 
of Harvard University on the screen, with 
explanatory comments. 

The guests from abroad were most 
hospitably entertained to lunch at the 
Harvard Union, and the American members 
at the Parish House of the First Church 
(Dr. Crothers’), and parties were after- 
wards taken round the University grounds. 
and buildings and to the Longfellow house 
in Cambridge, while later in the afternoon 
Dr. 8. A. Eliot, president of the congress 
received the members at his house for 
afternoon tea. That evening a. brilliant 
dinner was given by the Unitarian Club of 
Boston at the Hotel Somerset, where a- 
company of about 400 assembled, and after 
dinner Dr. Crothers, who presided, gave 
a delightful address of welcome, and among 
those who responded were. Mr. Herbert 
Lawford, ex-president of the London 
Laymen’s Club; Miss Richmond of New 
Zealand; Mr. Fred Maddison, M.P., and 
the Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, of Chicago. 

On Friday, September 27, an excursion to 
Plymouth, with its memorials of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, brought the Congress to a fit- 
ting close, while on Sunday, September 29, 
unfortunately a desperately stormy day, 
which decimated congregations, there 
were many preachings in and about Boston 
by visitors from abroad. 

This is a poor, bare record of a delightful 
and inspiring week, but 1t must now suffice 


with a final note of the new Committee — 


which was appointed: Professor G. Boros, 


Kolozsvar, Hungary; Rev. W. Copeland _ a 


> after which areso- 


- Rev: 
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Bowie, London; Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
Oxford, Dr. §. A. Ehot, Boston, Mass. ; 
Professor Erdmans, Leiden ; Dr. M. Fischer, 
Berlin ; Rev. G. A. Gordon, Boston, Mass. ; 
P. H. Hugenholtz, Amsterdam ; 
Professor Montet; Geneva; Professor 
Pfleiderer, Berlin; Professor Rade, Mar- 
burg; Professor Réville, Paris; Rev. G. 
Schoenholzer, Zurich ; Miss M. B. Westen- 
holz, Copenhagen; Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
Boston, Mags., secretary. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


=o 
' THE CAMP AND THE PICNIC. 


THERE were twelve of us in all. We 
were men, that is, students, for in truth we 
were but boys of the same university, 
and for the most part of one college. We 
had laid our plans for a holiday expedition 
up the river. We decided to divide our 
forces into two parties which formed the 
crews of the two boats, which were re- 
christened for the occasion the Hippo- 
potamus, which, as you know, means 
‘*yiver -horse,’? and the Croccdile, 
which means ‘‘he’ll have you if he can.”’ 
The preparations, which demanded great 
attention for weeks beforehand and 
seriously threatened to ruin our chances of 
success at the exams., were at last brought 


_ to a successful conclusion, and the Hippo- 


potamus and the Crocodile were launched 
with their light-hearted crews clad in 
whites and sweaters—juvenile readers will 
ask their fathers, please, the meaning of 
unfamiliar words—and cargoes consisting 
of tents and ground-cloths, kettles, 
saucepans, frying-pans, tripods for sus- 
pending the witches’ cauldron, bags of 
bread and oatmeal, and jam-jars full of 
butter as well as of jam, crockery, dry 
grocery in neat packets, knives and forks, 
‘rugs and coats and “ macks,” matches, soap, 
a four-gallon earthenware water-bottle 
for each boat, &c., &c., &c. The kind of 
craft selected for the trip was that known 
amongst boatmen as a randan, which, 
like some of our merchant ships, is more 
adapted for safety and capacity than for 
speed. Up in the bows sits one man with 
a long oar, away in the stern sits another, 
and between them sits a third with a pair 
« of shorter and lighter oars known as sculls, 
A fourth man steers, and the other two go 
to sleep or otherwise amuse themselves 
until it is time for them to take their turn 
-at the oars. Sometimes a song enlivens 
the way, and there is more chaff than grain 
in the boats, much debating of plans, and 
even occasionally of politics, and now and 
again a race between the two crews to the 
next lock gates. So the day wore on 
_ until late in the afternoon, when, a suitablé 
camping ground having been sighted—a 
dry and level patch of grass, and somé 
trees near by for companionship and as a 
source of fuel—we moored our boat to the 
‘bank, disembarked, brought all our cargo 
ashore, jumped into the water and had 
a swim, both Crocodiles and Hippos, 
crawled out and set to work to rig up the 
tent and cook the evening meal. Now 
there was a rule in camp to which every- 
body was required to agree, and did so 
willingly, and this was to leave no camping 
ground the worse for our dwelling upon it. 


much papers which might easily have been 
left about; and empty bottles which had 
contained pickles or lemonade or what-not, 
which might have afforded a moment’s 
amusement if flung at the trunk of a 
tree, or pelted by stones and broken to 
shivers. Orange-peel and potato parings 
and other rubbish readily collect at a camp ; 
but never a sign of any of these was allowed 
to be about, still less left behind when 
we continued our voyage. 

There is no camp supper without a fire, 
but even the fire had strict orders to leave 
no sign of itself, and not even to injure a 
blade of grass. The order was obeyed. 
The cook’s first operation was to take his 
big clasp knife and cut out a circular sod, 
a foot or more across and with plenty of 
soil upon it. In the cavity thus made 
the fire was kindled with dry sticks gathered 
from the trees. In the camp I am now 
recalling we remained for a day and two 
nights, re-embarking the second morning 
after our arrival. Just for the delight of 
it we kept the fire going all night, and took 
turns at watching. This gave one an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing some 
things he would not be likely to observe 
at home in Manchester or London. The 
plop of the water-rat into the river, the 
V-shaped ripple extending on either side 
in an ever-enlarging tale of his track, as 
he swims in the moonlight across to the 
opposite bank; the owl, swooping lke 
a ghost along the hedge and catching in 
his talons the mice which, in avoiding the 
perils of the daylight, have only betrayed 
themselves to a still greater peril of the 
darkness; the night-jar making his 
strange, weird rattle in a neighbouring 
copse; while a corn-crake, safely hidden 
alike from view and from pursuit in the 
adjoining field of standing wheat, con- 
tinues for hours to utter his untiring, 
ageravating croak, despite all the names 
and sticks and stones the perplexed sentinel 
hurls at him. The guardian of the camp 
makes up his fire and lies down beside it, 
watching the crimson glow in the white 
powder of ash and feeling the warmth on his 
cheek, until it is time for him to turn in— 
for it is between one and two o’clock—and 
call up his comrade, who will be able to 
watch the mist over the reeds getting 
whiter and whiter as the sun comes up in 
his golden chariot; so he calls the mist 
the dust of his wheels. 

On the second morning the captain of 
each boat summons his men for the start. 
Both tents are taken down, and, along with 
the ground-cloths, rolled up and packed 
in bags. The hardware is washed, polished, 
stowed away. All other goods, neatly 
done up, disappear in the stern of the boat. 
Then, waste papers and oddments being 
consigned to the fire, water is poured 
plentifully over the ashes and fire-hole, the 
turf is brought out from the cool shelter 
of long grass in which it has been kept 
fresh, trodden carefully into its place, and 
a bucket of water poured over it. This 
ceremony was known as the sacrifice to the 
Spirit of the Camp. 

A few minutes after we were afloat. 
‘*Time!’’ cried the steersman as our 
oars went into the water. 

SRL acces, sel Se 

I had a long walk in the country yester- 

day. As I crossed Hedley Heath about 


There were many packages, which meant {noon I noticed that a large wagonette 


— 


had just drawn up, and the party were 
alighting for a picinc under the grove of 
pine-trees at the top corner of the heath. 
It is a lovely spot, shady and with that 
touch of solemnity which pine-trees always 
have. Being so high up and exposed to 
south and west, there was always wind 
enough on the calmest day to make music 
in their tops. Just now, at the latter 
end of August, the heather is splendid. 
There is a sheer half. mile of royal purple 
immediately before you. And then, as you 
gaze over the great plain stretching from 
the foot of the hill to the sea twenty miles 
away, what a view there is! What corn- 
fields spread out in laughing wealth! 
What wide billows of dark woodland ! 
What fair, sunny meads and nestling home- 
steads! See the cattle feeding. no bigger 
than bees. Trace that narrow serpentine 
track until it is lost from sight on this 
great chequered board of green and gold 
and blue. It is the railway line. Did you 
not hear that faint whistle ?- Here comes 
the train, and, like its guardian spirit, a 
white snake flies along just over it, keeping 
pace with it all the way. 

On my way home in the evening I 
returned by the ridge. I should be in 
time to see the sunset from the pine grove. 
I was hoping that the picnickers had left. 
As I drew nearer I could hear no sounds 
of voices. Yes, they had gone. I had the 
grove, the heath, the plain, the sun all 
to myself, What a day to be remembered 
the townsfolk must have had! And now 
the great world of peace and beauty is 
left to me. I will stay till the dusk and 
the dew; I will take off my boots and rest 
my feet in the sweet air, in this goodly 
ground. Stay! I had kicked against 
a broken bottle. One of the ponies which 
are turned loose here might tread upon it-— 
they do sometimes, and hurt themselves 
badly on the. splinters of glass. I spent 
several minutes gathering up the fragments 
and dropping them into the midst of a 
furze-bush. Then I went on, but as I 
came up to the rounded bank of fine soft 
grass at the edge of the firs, I was hurt to 
see how strips had been carved out of the 
turf in the form of letters—the initials, 
doubtless, of the spoilers. Papers, banana 
skins, a battered fruit-basket, a bit of 
torn ribbon, littered the ground all about, 
while the embers of a fire which had been 
lit on the roots of one of the pines, and near 
enough to the stem to scorch it, were still 
smouldering. 

The sun went down. I could not watch 
it. It was hidden behind clouds of wrath 
to me. I hurried on. That sacred spot 
had been desecrated, and I longed for the 
tempest to roar over the hills and scour 
the woods of the abomination. 

H. M. L. 


SpeAKinG of the Baptist Union meetings, 
it transpires that when the President called 
on the assembled delegates to rise and 
repeat the Apostles’ Creed aiter the Bishop 
of Liverpool, a considerable sprinkling 
refrained from doing so. Protests have 
subsequently found their way to the Press, 
not merely on the ground that the Creed 
contains statements to which they cannot 
assent, but because liberal: Baptists prefer 
not to pledge themselves ee to any 
general confession of faith, 
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THE ‘‘HIBBERT JOURNAL.”’ 

Wits the present month‘of October the 
Hibbert Journal begins its sixth year of life. 
It has increased continuously in import- 
ance and influence, and has gained a world- 
wide recognition. An American Editorial 
Board has been formed as a result of Mr. 
JAcKs’ recent visit to the United States, 
and henceforth one-third of the articles 
in each number will be written by Ameri- 
cans. We cordially welcome this develop- 
ment. No two nations are more capable 
of helping one another in noble thought 
and useful action. They are united by 
the bonds of a common language, by 
many memories and traditions, and by an 
ingrained affection which, in spite of 
occasional strains, is far deeper and stronger 
than the alliances with foreign nations 
formed under the stress of political exi- 
gencies. 

The present number of the Hubbert 
begins with a philosophical article of great 
interest by Professor Wooppripcr, of 
Columbia University, and is followed by 
a brilliant article by Mr. Jacks on very 
much the same subject. No one reading 
these articles can think of philosophy as 
‘* harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose.’”’ 

Professor WoopsripcGr’s article on 
** Naturalism and Humanism’’ begins 
with a very sympathetic account of Natura- 
lism, or the mechanical theory of the Uni- 
verse. He regards this theory, indeed, as 
** emotionally bankrupt. In such a world 
one star does not differ from another star 
in glory; the difference is to be expressed 
directly in terms of mass, and inversely in 
terms of the span of the distance. To 
speak of glory in such a world is to speak 
theatrically.’’ But he considers natural- 
ism to be ‘‘ the superficial exhibition of a 
profounder view of life.’’ That profounder 
view is the realisation that ‘‘ man is a part 
of nature, carried on by her forces to work 
the work of intelligence. In him she bursts 
forth into sustained consciousness of her 
own eyolution.’® Man ‘‘ is no mere com- 
mentator on the world or spectator of it: 
he is one of its integrations, so to speak, 


measurably evaluated herself. His com- 
ments are nature’s self-estimate.’’ These 
words of Professor WooDBRIDGE might be 
regarded as the text of Mr. Jacks’ article. 

Mr. Jacks has accustomed us to look 
for an article by him in the October 
Hibbert. We are particularly interested in 
the present one, partly because it is philo- 
sophical, and therefore in a line with his 
own special studies, and partly because 
it contains the promise of another. Mr. 
Jacks’ thesis is, not only that man is a 
product of the universe, but that man’s 
interpretations and theories of the universe 
are products of the universe. ‘* The 
philosopher who explains how all things 
come in must not forget to explain how he 
happens to come in himself. The secret of 
the universe being, for instance, matter and 
force, is it a fact of no significance that the 
universe has somehow managed to find out 
and publish its own secret, and to grow 
hilarious, contented, sadly pessimistic or 
heroically defiant, as the case may be, 
over the discovery ?’”’ ‘‘ Three schools of 
philosophy,’’ he says, ‘‘ Dualism, Natural- 
ism, and Pragmatism, either beg, borrow, 
or steal a point of view clear outside the 
universe before they can tell you anything 
about it.’? In a highly original, and even 
amusing, manner he ascribes this tendency 
to ‘‘the tyranny which ideas of private 
ownership exercise in the thinking of the 
West.’ ‘We talk,’’ he says, ‘of man 
having experience, having impulses right and 
wrong ; having a soul which he may sell ; 
and so on through a very auctioneer’s 
catalogue of man’s effects. But who is the 
owner of these job-lots ? Heis behind the 
scenes; but if you seek him there you will 
not find him. When you think you have 
got him, he turns instantly into one of his 
own possessions. Who, then, is man ? 
Is he the selfless owner of himself? We 
flounder in a realm of nonsense trying to 
catch the hare we cannot cook.’’ 

Mr. Jacks hardly does justice here to 
the Dualist, who would say man ?s a soul. 
No sensible Dualist would talk about man’s 
having a soul. He would say I have a 
body and ama soul. Perhaps even this is 
dangerously loose and implies that the 
body is a corpse. SHAKESPEARE avoided 
that difficulty when he makes Hamer 
sign himself, ‘‘ Yours, while this machine 
is to him.’’ 

Mr. Jacks finds a further example of the 
tyranny of the idea of private ownership 
in the ear-marking of particular philoso- 
phies as belonging to individuals. ‘‘ Whose 
is it ? disturbs the significance of any inter- 
pretation of the universe we may happen to 
consider. It is PLatro’s; it is Sprnoza’s; 
itis KANT’s; itis HAECKEL’s. We cannot 
rid ourselves of the obsession of the pos- 
sessive case,’’ This appropriating temper 
is most active in the sphere of philosophy 
and theology. ‘‘My philosophy willalways 
pass current; my religion is condoned 


a supreme instance where nature hag + but my science is absurd.’’ “ The subject 


of science may safely be trusted to walk 
abroad by itself ; but metaphysical entities 
must always be poco pauied by the owner, 

and led by a string.’’ 

The sum of the whole argument is that 
‘““to one who professes monism, every 
interpretation of the universe is itself an 
element in the universe to be interpreted. 
To every monist the most thought-com- 
pelling fact of the universe is the continual 
effort it seems to be making to get its own 
nature expressed. Every system of philo- 
sophy, so far as it is true, he will regard 
as the self-confession of Reality.’’ 

But now comes the unsolved problem 
with which Mr. Jacks leaves us face to face. 
If every philosophy is the self-confession 
of the universe, why does it confess itself 
so variously to various men? Why does 
the universe tell so many contradictory 
stories ? If it told the truth to Spinoza, 
then it must have been playinz tricks with 
Dr. Martineau. It looks as if the universe, 
on monist principles, were not quite to be 
trusted. Whencecomeserror? Mr. Jacks 
recognises this as the gravest difficulty of 
his monistic system, and promises to deal 
with it in another article. A stubborn 
dualist, ignorant of HxrcrL, might add 
that there is another difficulty which 
Monism has to face, and which he does 
not believe Monism can answer. Whence 
comes sin? If all human thought is part 
of the self-expression of the universe, so are 
all human actions. Many thoughts are 
what we call untrue; many deeds are 
what we call wrong. The plain man, on a 
mental level with MoLreRz’s cook, is in- 
clined to ask, how is it that the universe 
tells lies and commits crimes? If we are 
to retain any respect for the universe and 
for ourselves as part of the universe, this 
must be explained. If not, we, who are’ 
manifestations of the universe, and hope- 
lessly involved in its performances, must 
greet one another like Roman Augurs, 
with a wink, and confess that we are shams. 

We shall look forward with the deepest 
interest to Mr. Jacks’ treatment of this 
problem, 


ie oe 


Str Joun Gorst, lecturing recently 
to the Edinburgh branch of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party on ‘‘ The Power of 
Democracy in the United Kingdom,’’ 
declared that neither of the older political 
parties had shown itself able to gratify the 
wishes of the people for social ameliora- 
tion and reform. He believed one of the 
chief reasons lay in the fact that their mem- 
bers did not themselves suffer from the 
necessity for these in the same degree as 
did the poorer workers. But it was the 
poverty and ignorance of the people which 
seemed to him to be the greatest hindrance 
to reform and menace to the country. If 
only the democracy were instructed and 
wise, they might raise their condition to 
that of the Swiss or of the New Zealanders. 
But working towards that end, he urged 
them to cherish the political independenee 
of the Labour Party, 
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NEW THEOLOGY—LEFT WING.* 


THE value of these eloquent essays by 
Dr. K. C. Anderson is that they show us the 
fight proceeding within the camp—if 
the general body of Nonconformity can 
any longer be regarded as such a solid 
entity ; and we learn from them what are 
the particular points selected in these days 
for attack and defence. It is instructive 
to notice both how Dr Anderson’s treat- 
ment resembles and how it differs from 
the manner and method of our own non- 
subscribing churches. Perhaps it is just 
because we are free that we pay more atten- 
tion to the need of re-constructing, whereas 
the New Theology men still fill their 
pages with challenge, and the cry that 
rallies for the onslaught. This joy of 
battle no doubt accounts for some haste, 
and for a manner of conviction that is some- 
times a little self-satisfied, a little vain. 

All this, however, is perhaps natu- 
rally incidental to any fresh and fascinat- 
And surely the message 
here delivered is momentous enough. 
The writer will have nothing to do with 
compromises and saving clauses. We 
meet with no mystifying identifications 
such as ‘‘ Jesus is God, and so are you.”’ 
He asks for honest truth. ‘‘ A perfect 
passion for vague statements seems to 
dominate the pulpits. A doctrine may 
mean anything or everything. Only be 
vague enough, and one may be as orthodox 
as one pleases.’” The Reformation creeds 
and confessions ‘‘ cannot be revised ’’ and 
we must begin all over again. ‘* We do 


a4 


- not say that the Nicene Creed is wrong, 


and the Sermon on the Mountis right, and 
that the Christian Church to-day should 
reject the first and adhere to the second. 
Such is the assumption that underlies the 
cry that has become the new cant of our 
day, ‘ Return to Jesus. Go back to the first 
century.’ Itisimpossible ever to return 
to the old, whether the old be the Nicene 
Creed or the teaching of Paul or Jesus.’’ 
So our author is very radical, and remains 
oblivious to the need there is of develop- 
ing from that solid heritage transmitted 
to our time, the Christian consciousness 
which is so much more and greater than 
any formulated doctrine, new or old. Yet 
he might have learnt how impossible is a 
sudden breach with the past, and how 
continuous even down to our day is the 
real development, from the skilful sketch 
which he gives (p. 137, &c.), of the quite 
modern evolutions in Trinitarian doctrine. 
These consist (1) in a sort of Patripassian 
conception, according to which the atoning 
sufferings of Jesus are transferred to the 
Father, and Christ is practically put in 
the place of the Father. (2) In putting 
Christ in the place of the Holy Spirit, as 
in the phrase ‘‘ The Living Christ.’’ 
Much insight is shown in these discussions, 
and, similarly, the best part of the book 
is that which points out how vital is 
the truth of the Immanence of God in 
view of the salient features of popular 
Romanism. Thus, saint worship and 
Mariolatry and transubstantiation are 
quoted as examples of that fatal tendency 
to remove the living God further and further 
into the background, whenever the sense of 
‘*TImmanence’’ is blurred over, and 
mediation is interpreted to mean sub- 


~*-<“The New Theology: An Appeal to Facts,” 
By K. C, Anderson. London (Stockwell ) 


stitution, whether on the divine side or the 
human. 

In all matters, indeed, where criticism 
has to detect the sources of ‘‘ orthodox ’’ 
error, our author’s probe is very sure. 
And, no doubt, large numbers of people 
are just at the stage of development where 
they can be helped and encouraged by 
such a genial, whole-hearted faith in the 
possibility of a present revelation, a God 
here and now. They will therefore accept 
the vigour of the attack upon the older 
ideas as a substitute for the evangelical 
note, which is certainly missing. Others 
will desiderate not merely the possibility 
of a revelation, but the substance of one, 
and this, again, is scarcely supplied. 
The idea of God here propounded, is that 
somewhat emasculated substitute for a 
Heavenly Father, the unity of things, ‘‘ a 
system of essential relations ‘ with part 
fitted to part, a living, breathing, growing 
system, slowly evolving itself, with a 
precision and a symmetry that finds its sym- 
bol in the unfolding structure of the rose 
or the forest tree’’’? The universe 
‘*is an organism, not a mechanism ; there 
is a background of unity which renders it 
impossible for anything to be really inde- 
pendent, complete in itself, and utterly 
separate from everything else.’’ And 
Kmerson’s lines from ‘‘ Brahma,’’ ‘‘ They 
reckon ill who leave me out,’’ &c., are 
(rather badly) quoted. Well, no doubt, it 
is partly a question of words, and Dz. 
Anderson’s Theism is hearty and vigorous 
enough. But so far as the statement of it 
goes, there seems to be no religious future 
for Brahminism of this kind. This ‘‘ unity 
in diversity ’’ teaching chimes symphoni- 
ously with one of the potent philosophical 
dialects of the day. Further, one can say 
for it that it voices a profound and peren- 
nial need of man’s mind—the need of find- 
ing unity in our world of experience. 
This has been one of the compelling forces 
that have driven the men of our time at a 
breathless pace along the path of natural 
science, and there is no wonder that they 
sometimes mistake one aspect for the 
whole, law for God, unity for Reality. The 
Immanence teaching of which we have 
heard so- much lends itself with ease to 
such half-views. The All, the Unity 
which Science exhibits to us, is taken to 
be the proper foundation for our thought 
of God. This result, however, is only got 
by confusing different senses of the word 
‘‘unity.’’ Let us consider that the 
original and inexpungable ‘‘ urge,’’ which 
compels us to seek for unity in the world, 
has several quite distinct forms, and that 
trouble arises from confusing these. (1) 
There is the intellectual demand for 
connectedness, law, order, in things. This 
is the special interest of Science, and its 
key-note is Inclusion. The world is thus 
thought of as a whole with parts, or as a 
living body made up of organs. From 
this point?of view, Immanence means that 
‘* the unity of the whole is immanent in 
all parts,’’ just as the tragic-spirit of 
Macbeth is immanent even in the porter 
scene. (Professor H. Jones’ view, in the 
Hibbert Journal, ‘* Divine Immanence ’’) 
(2) There is the unity which we find in 
personal relationships. At its highest, this 
is equivalent to what Jesus prayed for, 
‘* that they may be one, even as we are.’’ 
But it may subsist in other degrees, A 


horde of savage men in a state of quarrel 
and fight is still a unity; for they could 
not even fight unless there were certain re- 
ciprocal relations between them. Again, 
while this is all the unity that at present 
actually exists among them, there is also 
an ideal, potent:al unity, for their dissen- 
sions will by and by teach them to agree, 
and out of the mere reciprocity which 
blows teach will spring a truer reciprocity 
of brotherhood. Thus the lower unity 
predicts the higher. Immanence from 
this point of view means the interpenetration 
of persons by the personal influence of 
others. Another example of this would 
be the hypnotic influence by which a gene- 
ralimposes his will and spirit upon a great 
army of men. (3) There is the unity of a 
moral kingdom. This subsists between a 
ruler and his subjects, whether obedient or 
disobedient ; between a father and his son, 
whether prodigal or repentant. It does 
not mean agreement. The laws are there, 
even when they are broken. Conscience 
voices this unity, both in approval and 
blame. Immanence here means the per- 
meation of our judgments upon life by the 
moral standard. Such unity may co-exist 
with any amount of ‘‘ diversity.”’ ‘* My 
brothers!’’ cries Carlyle. ‘‘ Yes, they 
are my brothers; hence this rage and 
sorrow.’ Now, when we have considered 
these different meanings of ‘“‘ unity,’’ 
we shall see how little it expresses what 
religion means by ‘‘ God.’’ The nearest 
approach to the religious idea is in the 
unity of moral relations, where, as we have 
seen, unity has to include not merely diver- 
sity, but antagonism and rebellions, But 
religion also aims at the unity of personal 
influence, the communion, where God’s 
will shall be all in all; and this is clearly 
not the same thought as what we have 
called the unity of a moral kingdom. Again, 
religion has an interest, although a subor- 
dinate interest, in the unity of the physical 
world, whose ideal is inclusion. But it is 
very plain that these are quite different 
matters, and must at all costs be distin- 
guished in our thought. To allow the 
ideal of Science (the first kind of unity) to 
dominate us in our religion means that we 
forego the sense of personality, To allow 
the second (personal) kind of unity to rule 
means that a thin mysticism will blot out 
the sense of sin. We must begin with a 
moralised universe, for the unity which 
we find either in the region of physical 
science, or in that of personal communion, 
is not on all fours with the ‘‘ diversity ’’ 
of our moral experience. Neither physical 
immanence nor personal immanence will 
give us moral transcendence. And when 
we have got so far, of what particular use is 
the formula of ‘‘ unity in diversity ’’ ? 
Unity is doubtless one aspect of the reli- 
gious view of the world ; but to tear it out 
of its living context and make it stand for 
the whole is disastrous. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, Mr. 
Jupp in his last interesting letter has 
admitted that unity cannot be reasoned 
out and is given only in feeling. The 
explanation of this seems to lie in what is 
said above as to personal union. 

W. WHITAKER. 


Tar annual report of the Commissioners 
of Prisons shows that 200,000 persons 
were sent to gaol last year. 
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OPENING OF THE FREE LIBRARY 
AT ILKLEY BY DR. COLLYER. 


On Wednesday, October 2, Dr. Collyer 
fulfilled the special purpose which brought 
him across the Atlantic in his 84th year, 
by. opening a Free Library in the town of 
Ilkley, where he worked as a blacksmith for 
12 years. The ceremony began with the 
presentation of a gold key to Dr. Collyer, 
with which he opened the new buildings. 
In an inner room were two busts, one of 
Dr. Collyer, and the other of Dr. Andrew 
Carmegie, who has given £3,000 to the 
Library. After the busts had been un- 
veiled, an address was presented to Dr. 
Collyer. The following extracts from his 
reply, in the Ilkley Free Press, will interest 
his many friends. 


Dr. CoLLyER’s ADDRESS. 


Dr. Collyer, who met with a resounding 
. ovation, the whole audience rising in their 
places, spoke of the intense pleasure the 
receipt of the address had given him. 
When their invitation came, some months 
ago, to be with them on this memorable 
day, from his dear friend Mr. Jackson, his 
first impulse was to claim exemption 
on the ground of his age. It was a far 
cry from New York to old Ilkley, and, 
like the tribe of Ephraim in the Scriptures, 
he had begun to think that his strength lay 
in sitting still. ‘‘ But,’’ added Dr. Collyer, 
‘*my children said, ‘ You must go, father, 
by all means.’ And so here I am.’’ < 


Lirr’s RECOLLECTIONS. 


Proceeding, Dr. Collyer said it was 69 
years since he came over Denton Moor by 
the short cut to Ilkley, where he was to 
serve his time to John Birch, the black- 
smith, who had taught his (the speaker’s) 
-father the noble craft, and had promised to 
do the same to the son. He was then 
turned fourteen, and graduated, as the 
custom was, when he was twenty-one ; 
. but did not leave the forge, because the old 
man wanted him to stay and offered higher 
wages than he had ever paid before. These 
only amounted to 7s. per week, with meat 
and lodgings. (Laughter.) So he worked 
for this old man until he died, and then for 
the man who took the business until the 
spring of 1850, when he laid down his 
hammer, doffed his leather apron, rolled 
down his shirt sleeves, shook hands with 
his employer and said ‘‘ Good-bye ’’ with a 
tone of regret, because he was a good man to 
work for and would fain have had him stay. 

He could not stay because he had made 
up his mind to emigrate to the United 
States, and so in mid-April he and his 
newly-married wife set their face westward 
on the good ship Roscius. She landed 
them in New York in four weeks to the day. 
This was almost 12 years after he crossed 
Denton Moor to learn his craft, and he 
touched the memory because, as_ he 
looked backward from the eminence of his 
many years, these years came home to him 
now as perhaps the most pregnant of his 
life—the years when we bridged the space 
between our boyhood and manhood, and 
had come into possession of our chart and 
compass, and were ready to ‘‘ make the 
spoon or spoil the horn.’’ 


Srraigur ro ILKLEY. 


_ ‘And before this journey to the Mother- 
land—the last I can hope to make—I have 
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crossed the ocean seven times to see my 
kith and kin first, and then make a bee-line, 
as they say, to Ilkley; with my heart in 
my mouth—to stand beside my graves in 
your churchyard, drop in to see the old 
friends whose life was blended with mine, 
and talk with them of the days that are no 
more, and yet are for evermore while I live 
on the earth; steal into the old church 
and touch there the memories of the living 
and the dead, mellowed by the enchant- 
ment of time and distance. For, like 
Jacob and Esau in the ancient days, we all 
set up our stones of memorial by the 
hearths, the altars, and the graves. May 
I say, also, that when I left the dear old 
town, and yet took it with me, there was a 
touch of longing in my heart that I should 
not be forgotten or be as the mist I still 
remember, that would linger on a soft 
summer morning over one spot in the west 
woods, to be caught up in the forenoon by 
the sun. And this might well have come 
true when, on each journey to my Mother- 
land and my town, more and more were 
missing I would fain have found in the old 
homes; and now there is not one man—so 
far as I know—of my own age whose 
hand I can clasp as a friend of the time 
when I left Ilkley 57 years ago. 


we Blase Sate eed 


Tue BENEFACTOR. 


‘ But my welcome when I came over nine 
years ago to the new Ilkley brushed away 
the touch of fear, and now you have 
honoured me beyond my. dreams or my 
deserving, for which I can only thank you 
from a full heart. You might well have 
done this for my friend, Andrew Carnegie, 
whose gift is enclosed in this beautiful 
structure, and who is worth more than all 
his wealth as he stands on his own sturdy 
feet, and pours out wealth without stint or 
stay for all noble uses in the old world and 
the new. I knew a good man many years 
ago who was very rich, but by no means 
generous in his giving, and would say it 
was not to be expected that those who 
gather much money should give much, 
because the hand that holds the money 
takes the strength from the other hand 
that should give. But with your friend 
and mine the hands hold the balance even, 
or if there is any distinction the hand that 
gives is still the stronger. 


No Leisure In YOUTH. 


‘When I crossed Denton Moor all those 
years ago, I had worked in the factory on 
the Washburn almost seven years, and 
through most of the time 13 hours five days 
in the week and 11 on Saturday; but I had 
read ail the books I could lay my hands on, 
all the books in the house that would stay 
my hunger, and all my father could borrow 
in the factory commune—I brought the 
hunger with me to read on the old terms— 
by daylight and candle-light, and when 
these failed, by the open fire, so that Master 
Birch said I should be blind if I kept on 
before I was out of my time. And so it has 
been down to this day. The story is told 
of a minister who went to see one of his 
members, a woman of great age, and said to 
her: ‘‘ Would you tell me for what you 
feel most thankful as you look back on 
your long life?’’ And she answered, 
‘* Good victuals, sir.’’ It was a good 
confession, in which more was meant than 
met the good man’s ear; yet, if you should 
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ask me the question, I should answer, 
‘Good books.’’ And so I say with a 
noble man: .‘*God be thanked for good 
books that are now within the reach of 
all who will read them, and genius sends its 
light and fire into the poor cottage as into 
the mansion.’’ ‘‘ I have sought for repose 
everywhere,’ St. Francis says also, ‘‘ and 
have found it only in a little corner with a 
little book.’’ Joseph Choate, our am- 
bassador, tells me how he went with 
Wendell Holmes, our good poet, to call 
on James Russell Lowell when he was laid 
up with rheumatism ; and when the poet 
asked him how he fared, he said: ‘‘ I have 
forgotten my pains; I am reading ‘ Rob 
Roy.’ ’’ (Laughter.) 


THE SELECTION OF Books. 


‘And now may I tell you what I mean by 
good books from my own experience, for I 
can find no better way. There are books 
which stimulate you as the wines do, of 
which you can sip slowly, feeling the glow 
and glamour, to be aware in time that you. 
want something which holds a fiercer fire. 
And books you can read as some take drugs, 
to relieve their pain, or shut out the deso- 
lation, or afford you blissful visions for 
the time, leave a greater desolation and 
visions of the pit. You may devour books 
in an over-measure ; that, it may be, will 
do you no harm,.except to waste your time 
and prompt the question: ‘‘ Will a man 
fill himself with the east wind ?’’ These 
are only what the sea-foam is to the sea at 
the best—the beaten syllabub of book 
nature, so that when I read them they re- 
mind me of the sign I once saw over a 
soda fountain in the Far West, with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Sweetened wind.’ Yet 
here I must slip in a word about novels, 
for these I have read with profit and 
delight, from the time when the first I ever 
read came in my way—‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’’? John Stuart Mill says well 
and truly: ‘‘ It is not what our youth can 
repeat by rote, but what they have learned 
to admire, which forms their character— 
the stories which fill our imagination in the 
earlier years with pictures of noble men 
and women and set forth noble examples.’’ 
A fine thinker says again: ‘‘ Novels are 
week-day preachers, who should always 
take us into clean and good company. 
For things have come to a bad pass with us: 
when we smuggle our company into our 
homes, and hide them in a closet. My 
best and truest manhood bids me wash 
my hands in innocency when I read my 
novel.’ And now, may I still dwell for 
a few moments on my own experience, and 
what I have learned at prime cost, in the 
full seventy years of my reading. . If, when 


‘I read a book about the God and Father 


of all, in whom we live and move and have 
our being, I find it has removed Him farther 
from me; or about man, that it has re- 
moved me farther from him; or about the 
world—which is my home—that the book » 
has shaken down upon it a new desolation ; 
or about life, that it has made my own life 
less worth living; or about moral prin- 
ciples, that they are not so clear as when 
the author began to talk with me; then I 
know that on these primal and cardinal 
things in life, the book is not a good book 
for me. It may be good for another— 
I say nothing to that, I only know this for 
myself. But if the book touches the soul 
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in me, and brings God nearer to my heart 
and life; if it be of humanity, and brings 
me nearer to the heart and life of my fellow 
men; or in philosophy and science, if my 
book makes the world and the universe 
glow with new truth and grace—a poem, 


‘a story, a book of adventure, or history, or 


biography—and I feel it makes me all the 
more a man, more sincere and true, more 
upright and downright, then, no matter 
who wrote the book, or what men say 
about it, the judgment seat is set in my 
own soul, and the great woman of the last 
age shall be my mentor,who says and sings : 


* We get no good ae 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 


We gloriously forget ourselves and 
' plunge 

Soul forward, headlong into a book’s 
profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of 
truth, 

*Tis then we get the right good from a 
book.” 


(Applause.) 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 


INDUCTION OF 
REV. JOHN C. BALLANTYNE. 


ALTHOUGH the present chapel in Stam- 
ford-street, on the south side of the Thames, 
is considerably under a hundred years old, 
the church of which it is the home has a 
much longer history. It dates as far back 
as the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 
1662. Two of the congregations which 
came into existence in consequence of that 
Act—that of Prince’s-street Chapel, West- 
minster, and that of St. Thomas’s, South- 
wark—united, and erected the present 
quaint building in Stamford-street. It was 
opened for public worship exactly eighty- 
four years ago to-day, namely, October 12, 
1823. Since then there have been thirteen 
ministers, Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, whose 
induction took place on Friday evening, 
the 4th inst., being the fourteenth. It is 
interesting to note that so far back as 1858- 
62 Rev. T. L. Marshall (a former editor 
of Tue Inquirer), who happily is still with 
us, ministered there with conspicuous suc- 
cess; while from 1861 to 1873 it was the 
scene of the labours of the late Rev. Robert 
Spears, founder and editor of the Christian 
Infe, during whose ministry the chapel 
was in a particularly flourishing condition. 
In 1897 the old Blackfriars Mission, 
founded in the year 1667, and whose head- 
quarters were originally in Carter’s-lane, 
amalgamated with Stamford-street Chapel, 
the two former ministers of the united 
congregations having been Rev. Frederic 
Allen (1898-1903), and Rev. W. L. Tucker, 
M.A. (1904-1907). An incident worthy of 
notice in connection with the ministry here 
of Mr. Tucker, as with that of Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, is the fact that prior to entering 
college both these gentlemen were for some 
years active workers in the Blackfriars 
Mission and Stamford-street Chapel. Before 
coming to London, Mr. Ballantyne, who 
had already qualified as an analytical chem- 
ist in Edinburgh, and is, we believe, a 
Bachelor of Science, had no thought of 
taking up the work of the ministry. It was 
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in working at Stamford-street that he felt 
that call, and determined to enter Man- 
chester College, Oxford, where for two years 
he acquitted himself diligently and with 
distinction. He returns to his former 
scene of labour of love to assume the more 
responsible duties of a missionary minister 
with every promise of a noble and useful 
career before him, and with the hearty 
good wishes of a wide circle of friends, and 
the practical encouragement and support 
of a band of earnest workers. 


Tae Service oF INDUCTION. 


The induction service was attended by a 
large congregation. The interior of the 
chapel presented a fresh and neat appear- 
ance—though not perhaps what one might 
call beautiful—having recently undergone 
some extensive repairs and ‘‘ decoration.’’ 
Rev. Principal Carpenter, of Oxford, con- 
ducted the service, which opened with 
Frances Havergal’s hymn, ‘‘ Lord, speak 
to me, that I may speak.’’? The readings 
were from the sixth chapter of Isaiah, the 
second chapter of Mark, and the third of 
the epistle to the Philippians. Having 
offered the prayer of dedication Dr. Car- 
penter proceeded to give the charge, and 
in a very beautiful address impressed upon 
the young minister the solemnity and re- 
sponsibility of the office to which he was 
dedicating himself anew that night. Re- 
ferring especially to the philanthropic aspect 
of the missionary’s work, the many and 
grave problems, social and economic, 
which he would be called upon to face and 
to endeavour to solve, the speaker urged 
upon Mr. Ballantyne the necessity of having 
a practical method ; he would not prescribe 
any specific method to him—every teacher 
must adopt his own; but a method he 
must have—a method of his own. Dr. 
Carpenter then extended the right hand of 
fellowship to the young minister. 

Rey. P. H. WickstxExEp, M.A., also spoke 
some very solemn and impressive words 
to Mr. Ballanytne, advising him, among 
other things, never to let his work so absorb 
his energies that his life ran dry. 

Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, who was 
swayed by considerable emotion, thanked 
Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Wicksteed, saying 
with what joy he had listened to the 
‘* orand and inspiring words ’’ they had 
spoken to him. He could find, he said, no 
language adequate to express all that had 
been welling in his heart that night, when 
he thought of all the love and friendship 
and kindness that had been shown him 
during the past few days since settlement 
there. He believed that a man’s character 
was largely built up from what flowed into 
his life through friendship. God’s call had 
come to him through his friends, and it 
was through the means of friendship first 
of all that he hoped to carry God’s message 
to the hearts and minds of others. He 
would strive, with all his heart, to preach 
the glorious gospel of Jesus Christ—eszen- 
tially a gospel of friendship and joy. Most 
sincerely did he thank Principal Carpenter 
and Mr.Wicksteed for all their friendship and 
help in the past, no less than for what they 
had given him of new inspiration that night. 
He trusted that his life and work in the 
ministry would be worthy of the noble and 
helpful words they had uttered, and of the 
friendship they had shown for him on that 
memorable occasion. 
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Tue CHARGE TO THE CONGREGATION. 


Rev. Frank K. FREEsTON, in giving 
the charge to the congregation, observed at 
the outset that for the purpose of his re- 
marks he would regard them all that night 
as members of Mr. Ballantyne’s congrega- 
tion. What he wished to say, he went on, 
would probably come with a better grace 
if he were a layman, for ‘‘ we ministers are 
always giving charges to congregations.’’ 
In an address that was both eloquent and 
thoughtful, scintillating with flashes of 
humour, and enforced by apt quotations, 
Mr. Freeston proceeded to drive home to 
this mixed congregation of representatives, 
probably, from the majority of our London 
churches, some very straight and whole- 
some truths. The opportunity was unique, 
and good use was made of it. We wish we 
could reproduce the address in full. But 
here is the substance of it :-— 

“You, an old-established congregation, 
with a long and rich tradition, . are 
welcoming a young man who is taking 
charge of his first church. It is a sacred 
compact on both sides, one not lightly 
to be undertaken or lightly broken. 
Outside the family circle of the home, 
there can surely be no relationship more 
personal and helpful than that between 
a minister and his people, It is not 
a business arrangement, nor yet a mere 
professional appointment, but a spiritual 
covenant. Look, then, at your part in it. 
The minister withdraws himself from other 
walks in life wherein he might also minister, 
generally in a very real way, in order to 
give himself definitely to a settled ministry 
with one set of people specially. He then 
makes their care his care, and takes on 
his conscience their spiritual welfare, That 
is what your minister has done with all his 
heart and soul. Make him feel that it was 
well worth his while. The minister, again, 
undergoes a certain training in order that 
he may meet your spiritual wants and 
speak helpfully to your hearts. He tries 
to understand his high duties carefully 
and to perform them honourably. If*he 
were to stay away unconcernedly on a 
single Sunday and leave the pulpit empty, 
or in any way take his duties casually, 
you would say, and say rightly, that he 
was not treating you fairly. One wishes 
frequently that the laity might have a 
like opportunity for training in the duties 
of a congregation ; that they might come, 
to service with prepared minds, and learn 
to listen with profitable patience to senti- 
ments opposed to their own perchance, 
and also deem it as important to be in 
their seat as it is for the minister to be in 
the pulpit. This is a counsel of perfection, 
no doubt, but we all know some people, 
I think, who loyally carry it out. You 
do not realise, perhaps, the difference this 
makes to the minister’s peace. Be in your 
place for your own sake, but not less for 
his. And about the preaching. It must 
seem such an easy thing ; and some persons 
think the minister ought only to write 
just the sort of sermons which they want, 
They must reveal a plain and simple 
gospel, and be original, practicable, reason- 
able, and altogether delightful. But a 
preacher is not a gramaphone to be turned 
on to any tune! He is a man with his 
own way of looking, and thinking, and 
expressing. Do not begrudge him either 
the requisite freedom, or time, to proclaim 
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what the spirit saith within. And when 
you feel bent on finding fault, sit down 
yourself and write two sermons in one 
week on the top of your other work. So 
believe, may I say, in the ministry of the 
laity. On whom does a church depend 
for its real well-being, its spiritual con- 
dition 2? On all of us, pulpit and pews; 
on the pulpit admittedly, and I would not 
lessen its responsibility ; but on the pews 
in yet greater degree. The vitality of any 
church depends upon the congregation them- 
selves, that is, upon those for whom it 
exists, the worshippers. Hvery earnest 
worshipper breathes his own tempe> into 
the spiritual atmosphere ; every member 
in his place is a minister to the rest. Be- 
lieve, then, in the preaching of the pews. 
The pulpit is a convenient provision for 
edification, but it is not the church, not 
the congregation. Claim more for the 
church, then, than for any other institu- 
tion. Claim more for even a small con- 
gregation of fellow worshippers than for 
any vast audience of chance individuals. 
Claim more for the church building with 
its special association than for any com- 
modious concert-room or other place of 
entertaining. Enter into the spirit of 
holy fellowship which you begin to night. 
Cherish this precious gift of church arrange- 
ment and environment. May the sacred 
compact which you now cement be blessed 
abundantly with personal joy and con- 
gregational prosperity. Here are the 
building, the institution, 
preparation for the temple service. . It 
remains to turn these into the temple not 
made with hands, the living church of the 
living God.”’ 

A hymn, and the Benediction pronounced 
by. the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, closed a 
memorable service. 


WELCOME TO THE REV. R. P. 
FARLEY AT BELL STREET 
MISSION. 


A vERY successful welcome meeting to 
Rev. R. P. and Mrs. Farley, the new 
missionary and his wife, was held on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 8. Mr. John 
Harrison kindly gave an organ recital 
from 8 to 8.30, At 8.30 Mr. P. M. Martineau 
took the chair and gave a hearty welcome 
to Mr. and Mrs. Farley on behalf of the 
committee and subscribers. He told the 
story of an old farmer’s wifein Kent, who 
used to say to him, sixty years ago, ‘‘ Friends 
and fish are best fresh.” He still agreed 
with her on the subject of fish, but he 
found himself more and more preferring 
friends who were old. It had been a 
grave disadvantage to the Bell-street 
Mission that it had so often’ changed its 
missionaries. There was no one in fault 
for these changes, but he hoped that to- 
night they were beginning a relationship 
with Mr. Farley which would continue 
with increasing usefulness and mutual 
goodwill for many years. Mr. Street, 
whose illness they all deplored, had begun 
to make his mark. He concluding by 
again welcoming Mr. and Mrs, Farley on 
behalf of the subscribers. 

Rev. F. K. Freeston welcomed Mr. and 
Mrs. Farley on behalf of the London 
ministers. He referred to the excellent 


work which Mr. Farley had been doing in’ 
Lancashire, and the good which he. might | 


the external 
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be expected to derive from experience of 
Lancashire character and energy, 

There is no form of usefulness, he 
said, higher than that of the Christian 
missionary. It has enlisted the enthu- 
siasm of the most religious men in our 
community. You are taking part in a 
work with great traditions. He went on 
to say that he hoped the relations between 
Bell-street Mission and LTEssex Church 
might become closer, and that the Essex 
Church congregation might more and more 
assist Mr. Farley in his work. 

Rev. E. Daplyn gave a welcome oa 
behalf of the neighbouring congregations, 
and spoke especially of the duty of those 
congregations to provide mission workers. 
Mission work is the most practical and 
valuable form of Christian work. Offer 
your own gift for the service of others, 
whatever it may be. In giving we also 
receive. We forget a good story if we 
do not tell it to somebody, and we 
forget that we possess much more impor- 
tant things if we fail to impart them to 
others. 

Miss A. Sharpe gave the welcome to 
Mr. and Mrs. Farley on behalf of the 
workers of  Bell-street, They were 
thankful again to have a captain. They 
were sailing in a ship which cariies men 
and women from the land where there is 
wrong-doing and misery to a brighter 
world where love and goodness are supreme. 
Each little community looks to its 
leader to guide them in that voyage. 

Mr. Farley began by reading a letter 
from Switzerland by Rev. S. Street, in 
which he expressed his great regret that 
he had not been able to take farewell of 
his friends at the Mission. The letter 
closed with the welecoms words: “I am 
much. better, and hope to return to 
England in the spring quite well and fit 
for work.’” Mr. Farley spoke of his glad- 
ness in taking up this work for which 
he cared so much, and his hope of help 
from the Hampstead and Kensington 
congregations. Young people who wish 
later to take part in public life must 
learn to understand social problems by 
actual grappling with them, and there 
was no better means of doing this 
than through Mission work. Mr. Fellows 
Pearson rose at the end of Mr. Farley’s 
speech, and offered him a hearty wel- 
come on behalf of the sister Mission at 
Stamford-street. After a hymn, and the 
Benediction given by Mr. Farley, con- 
versation and light refreshments brought 
a very pleasant evening to a close. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


INTENDED LIFE OF DR. CHARLES 
BEARD. 

Sir,—I am preparing for publication an 

account of the life and work of Dr. Chas. 


Beard in Liverpool. 


It is not a biography which I have in 
view, but simply an attempt to record 
some of the valuable work for the city and 
the still more valuable teaching for his 


fellow citizens ‘which he accomplished 
during the period of his ministry there. — 

Some of his friends may be willing to 
allow me to see letters from him or other 
memoranda relating to his work in Liver- 
pool or during his residence there. I 
should be greatly obligéd if they would 
entrust me with any such documents, 
which I would return at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

I am especially anxious to have any 
such documents relating to his work for 
Manchester College.—Yours faithfully, 

Ricuarp. RoBinson. 

Ellisfield, Dowden, Cheshire, 

_ October 8, 1907. 


SS es 


APPEAL FOR MARTINEAU 
MEMORIAL HALL, NORWICH. 


Srr,—Many of your readers will be 
looking for the promised information as to 
the opening of the Martineau Memorial 
Hall and Sunday-schools, now so nearly 
completed. I shall be grateful if you will 
allow me to give a few details. 

The opening has been fixed for Thurs- 
day, November 14. The Right Hon. 
Sir John Brunner, M.P., has kindly con- 
sented to preside, and will be supported by 
the Mayor and members of the Corporation 
of Norwich, as well as by many friends 
from a distance, including Miss Gertrude 
Martineau, her sister, and other members of 
the family. 

The proceedings will begin with a brief 
dedicatory service in the chapel at 
2.30 p.m., at the close of which a proces- 
sion will be formed to the chief door of the 
new buildings, passing through which the 
company will ascend to the large hall, 
where Sir John Brunner and others will 
speak. Immediately afterwards afternoon 
tea will be served in the lower hall. Friends 
will then disperse, those who may wish to 
return to London the same day being thus 
in time to do so; but we hope that many 
will remain to join us in spending our first 
social evening in the new premises, for 
which we propose to assemble at 8 p.m. 
Full programmes will be ready early in 
November, and may then be had on appli- 
cation to me. I may add that Dr. Car- 
penter has most kindly promised to preach 
at the Octagon on Sunday, November 17. | 

As to the financial position of the fund, 
it may be remembered that just previous 
to the laying of the foundation-stone in 
April last I was able to announce that we 
were about £1,000 short of the amount 
required to complete the fund indepen- 
dently of the fresh contribution of £500 
then undertaken by the congregation. 
The amounts so kindly given on that and 
the following days reduced the £1,000 
required to about £400; but although 
a few more sums have since been sent or 
promised, sundry necessary items have 
had to be added to the estimate which just 
about counterbalance them, so that the 
amount still required remains practically 
the same, namely, £400. 

May I be forgiven for repeating that we 
cannot look forward without apprehension 
to the possibility of a debt, even for so 
comparatively small an amount, in addi- 
tion to the £500 we are in course of 
raising ourselves as above mentioned, and 
the prospect of increased maintenance 
expenses, - While it is difficult adequately 
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_to express our gratitude (at any rate, in 
such a manner as to satisfy our own deep 


sense of it) for the wonderful generosity 
with which our effort has been met, I ven- 
ture once more to appeal to it in the 
earnest hope that the doors of the new 
hall may open to admit us all into buildings 
untrammelled by debt. 

It will be four years on December Ist 


_ since, with some misgiving, yet with almost 


boundless hope, we began the long task 
which has resulted in what is largely a gift 
to us from those to whom the name, the 


‘work, and the spirit of Dr. Martineau is dear. 


During that time a number of those (both 
without and within our congregation) most 
deeply interested in its completion, have 
passed ‘‘ beyond the veil”; but although 


the sense of their absence will temper 


out rejoicing, we must surely always be 


‘inspired by the memory of their dauntless 


courage and unconquerable faith in the 
future of the work to which they gave 
such whole-hearted, ungrudging, and self- 
forgetting help.—I am, yours sincerely, 
F. A. Morrram, Hon. Sec. 
to the Martineau Memorial Fund. 
21, Bracondale, Norwich, October 11. 


—_____.. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a little 
space in THE JNquIRER to inform the 
friends and supporters of the Suffolk Village 
Mission that the new Club Room at 
Bedfield is now completed. 

There has been such a generous and 
prompt response to the appeal of the 
Central Postal Mission Committee for 
funds that I am glad to state that we shall 
able to open the building free of debt. 

The Club Room will be opened by Miss 
Tagart at the Anniversary meeting, on 
Monday, October 21, to which friends are 
cordially invited. The villagers are look- 
ing eagerly forward to this event. It is a 
great satisfaction to the Rev. R. Newell 
that the room will be available for the 
many gatherings he has planned for the 
winter.—Yours faithfully, 

7 Eruet C. Laxg, 

Hon. Treasurer, Central Postal Mission 

and. Unitarian Workers’ Union. 


OBITUARY. 


é MRS. J. C. GREENFIELD. 

- For the second time within five months 
the Torquay congregation is mourning the 
loss of one of its oldest and most honoured 
members. Mrs. Greonfield had just entered 
upon her 84th year, having been born on 
September 18, 1824, at Tavistock, where 
her father, Mr. John Holder Snell, was a 
watchmaker, and a member of the con- 
eregation worshipping at the Abbey Chapel. 
Frances Ware Snell remained at Tavistock 
until 1860, when she married Mr. James 
C. Greenfield, gas manager, of Torquay, 
and went to reside at Hollacombe, 
Paignton. For many years they were 
unable to attend Unitarian services, except 
on rare occasions at Newton Abbot or 
Moretonhampstead, there being no Uni- 
tarian chapelin Torquay. In the spring 
of 1883 a series of lectures by Unitarian 
ministers was given in Bannercross Hall, 
Torquay, and shortly afterwards a congre- 


gation was established, Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
field being among the earliest members. For 
about nine years the services were held at 
Bannercross, but in 1892 that hall 
was taken away from the congre- 
gation, and it was feared that no other 
meeting place could be obtained. Then 
Mrs. Greenfield, who was now a widow, 
came to the rescue and purchased 
a hall in Union-street, which, under the 
name of Unity Hall, has since that time 
been the home of the Free Christian 
(Unitarian) Church. About the same 
time she left Paignton and came to reside 
in Torquay, and was thus able to take a 
greatcr interest than ever in all the 
activitics of the congregation. As long as 
her health permitted, Mrs. Greenfield was 
a regular attendant at our services and 
meetings, and she was a generous and 
active supporter of all the congregational 
institutions. Many a time her house was 
hospitably thrown open to welcome the 
members of the Women’s Society or the 
children of the Sunday-school. Though 
towards the close of her life failing 
strength confined her to the house, she 
retained her warm interest in the congre- 
gation to the last. She passed peacefully 
away on Monday morning, September 30. 
On the following Friday, October 4, a 
funeral service, largely attended by 
members of the congregation and other 
friends, was held at Unity Hall, and her 
remains were laid to rest beside those of 
her husband in Paignton Cemetery. 
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[Noti-es and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, cr Thursday Morning at latest.] 
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Bootle.—On Thursday, October 3, the Rev. J. 
Morley and Mrs. Mills held their annual ‘ At 
Home” at the Free Church Hall. A very large 
company of members and friends were present, 
and the proceedings commenced with pianoforte 
solos by Misses E. Wood and A. Wilson, fol- 
lowed by a ‘‘glce”’ rcndered by several members 
of the choir, and by a sclo from Mrs. Radcliffe. 
These were all greatly appreciated, as were also 
asolo by Mr F. K. Wilson and a violin selection 
from Miss M. Major. The Rey. J. M. Mil's gave 
an animated and inspiring address on church 
work and the prospects for the coming winter 
season, and further addresses were delivered Ly 
Mr. F, S. Yates, the -treasurer; Mr. F. K. 
Wilson, chairman of committce; Mr. W. J. 
Pidgeon, Church chairman; and the Rev. H. 
W. Hawkes, former pastor of the congregation. 

Bury St. Edmunds.—The harvest festival 
was held Jast Sunday in Churchgate-street 
Chapel, which was tastefully decorated for the 
occasion. ‘The Rev. J. Pollard conducted the 
morning service; Mr. W. Rogers gave an address 
to the children of the Sunday school in the 
afternoon, and the minister, Rev. J. M. Connell, 
preached inthe evening. Atthe evening service, 
at which there was a Jarge congregation, the 
organist and choir were greatly assisted by 
several instrumentalists in leading the music. 

Dewsbury: Unity Church.—Good congre- 
gations attended the harvest festival services at 
Unity Church on Sunday, when sermons were 
preached at the three services by the Rey. H. 
Cross. The sale of fruit, &¢, on Monday 
evening was made tho occasion of a social 
gathering, at which Mr. W. Saunderson presided. 
The principal feature of the proceedings was a 
presentation to the Rev. H. Cross, who is relin- 
quishing his position as assistant-superintendent 
minister for the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, to 
take charge of the Viaduct Church, Carlisle. In 
addition to conducting services in various parts 
of Yorkshire, Mr. Cross has acted as pastor at 


Dewsbury for two and a-half years. The pre- } 


sentation consisted of an easy chair and two 
pictures, and was made by Mr, C. R. Brettell, 
secretary of the church. Other speakers were 
Mr. E. Marsden, Mr. E, D. Gaunt, and Miss 
Howe. During the evening refreshments were 
served, and a very pleasant time was spent. 

Essex Church.—On Wednesday evening, 
October 9, the London Guilds met at Essex 
Church, There was service at 7.30, when 
Rev. F, K. Freeston preached a fine forcible 
sermon. Then came tea in tho schcolroom, and 
at 8.45 a meeting, over which Mr. Talbot, of 
Highgate, President of the London Guilds, pre- 
sided. Rev. H. Gow gave an address on 
‘“‘Friendship,’’ which was followed by an inter- 
esting discussion. 

Gateshead.—In connection with this church 
a Guild of Fellowship has recently been 
established, the motto of which is “ Each for 
all and all for each.” Tho inaugural meeting 
was hild on October 2, when the Rev. G. A. and 
Mrs. Ferguson gave an “At Home” at which 
some 80 members and friends were present. 
During the evening instrumental and yocal 
music and recitations were rendercd. A r.’swmé 
of the lectures to be given during the winter 
was read out, comprising a varied list em- 
bracing music, history, drama, art, and educa- 
tion, all by well-known lecturers, including a 
Congregational minister and Hebrew Rabbi. 
Mrs. Forster, of 2, Kell's-gardens, Low Fell, will 
be pleased to correspond with secretaries of 
sister guilds. g 

Great Hucklow Old Chapel.—The Harvest 
Festival services were held on Sunday last. The 
chapel was beautifully decorated by the ladies. 
Mr. Charles Cowan, of Belper, preached both 
morning and afternoon to two good congre- 
gations. 

Lewes.—The members of the Ramblers’ 
Club connected with the Free Christian Church, 
Brighton, visited this ancient town on Saturday, 
Oct. 5. They spent the afternoon viewing its 
antiquities, and were joined by the Lewes 
Ramblers at the Phoenix Institute, where about 
40 sat down to tea. A very pleasant social 
evening Was spent, presided over by Alderman J. 
H. Every, Esq., J.P. Variousitems of vocal and 
instrumental music were very ably rendered by 
Brighton and Lewes friends, interspersed with 
speeches by the Chairman, the Rey. J. Priestley 
Prime, and Rev. J. Felstead.¢4 

London: Bermondsey.—The Harvest Fes- 
tival service was held in the Fort-road Unitarian 
Church last Sunday evening. A large quantity 
of fruit, flowers, and vegetables were contributed, 
and the kindness of many friends of the church 
was shown in the loan of plants. For three 
hours on Saturday night busy workers were 
actively engagel decorating the church, and its 
appearance on Sunday morning must have given 
them great satisfaction, The church looked 
very well with the new lights that have been 
placed round the front of the gallery, while the 
sight and scent of the flowers and fruit all 
assisted to make the service one of joyous 
thanksgiving. The musical part of the service 
was exceilent. The choir rendered two anthems, 
‘¢Ye shall dwell in the Jand”’ and ‘‘O Lord, how 
manifo!d are Thy works,” admirably, Mr. and 
Mrs. Callow being the soloists. Mr. W. P. 
Evershed, who kindly cam» down to officiate at 
the organ, also delighted us by rendering in an 
excellent manner some choice voluntaries. The 
preacher, Rey. Jesse Hipperson, took as his text 
Gal..vi. 7-9. His subject was ‘‘Sowing and 
Reaping.” ‘‘ According to the natural order of 
things reaping-time comes to everyone,’ he 
said. ‘‘It was therefore essential to pay more 
heed to the sowing.’ Then he dwelt upon the 
fact that we were soil—seed producers as well 
as sowers—and showed how important it was 
that we should select companions and books 
that would exert the best influence upon us. In 
our sowing there must be both discrimination 
and perseverance. We must be careful what 
seeds we sow, and “not get weary if the sowing 
was difficult. For in due season the harvest 
would come and we ehou!d reap the fruits of our 
labours. 

Moseley — Harvest thanksgiving services 

ere held on Sunday last, the Rev. Thomas A. 
Gorton, resident minister, preaching morning 
and evening. The church was _ tastefully 
decorated with a profusion of fruits, vegetables, 
corn and foliage, a noticeable attraction being a 
beautiful collection of flowers sent by the Lord. 
Mayor of Birmingham. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme (Old Meeting 
House).—Harvest. services were held in the 
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-above place of worship last Sunday morning 
-and evening. The cld chapel was tastefully 
decorated. The congregations and collections 
were considerably above those of last year. The 
Rev. G. Pegler was the preacher. 
Northampton.—During the absence of the 
pastor, the Rev. E. A. Voysey, M.A., the services 
have been conducted by supply ministers, the 
sreacher for Sunday last being Mrs. John Page 
opps, who had good congregations, both morning 
andevening. Keenattention was shown by those 
present at the latter service, when the subject of 
the discourse was ‘‘ Burden-bearing.” 
Rawtenstall.—The harvest festival was held 
on Sunday last, when services were conducted, 
morning, afterncon, and evening, by the Rev. D. 
Rhoslwyn Davies. In the afternoon a musical 
service took place, when the following solos 
were most effectively rendered:—‘O rest in 
the Lord,’? by Miss P. Scaife; “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” by Miss H. M. Halstead; ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd,’ by Miss A. Cunliffe ; and 
the anthem “Great and Marvellous,” by the 
choir. The anthem at the evening service was 
«¢T will greatly rejoice,” and the rendering of it 
was especially fine. The Rev. D. R. Davies, our 
newly-settled minister, preached good discourses, 
which were greatly appreciated. 
Rochdale.—On ‘Tuesday, October 1, the 
Rochdale Unitarians met in the Clover-street 
school to give a hearty welcome to their new 
minister, the Rev. John Evans, B.A. There 
was a large gathering, including many repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian churches at Bolton 
and Colne, where Mr. Evans has ministered, In 
the absence of Alderman Topper, J.P,, Mr. B. 
Woofenden presided over the proceedings, which 
consisted of a serics of short speeches, followed 
by refreshments and music. Each speaker, ia 
extending a welcome to Mr. Evans, gave a happy 
address, and the meeting was bright and in- 
teresting throughout. Mr, Alec Carter read 
letters from absent friends, including the Rev, 
T. P. Spedding (the former minister) and Mrs. 
Spedding. Mr. Spedding wrote a letter from 
the boat on which he was sailing to America a 
few weeks ago, and yesterday also sent a cable- 
gram from Boston—‘“ Affectionate greetings. 
Congratulations.” In his opening address, the 
chairman expressed the hope that Mr. Evans 
would be able to stimulate the culture of 
morality, good feeling, and brotherly affection. 
The Rev. J. M. Bass, M.A. (Chesham) welcomed 
Mr. Evans to Rochdale on behalf of the North- 
Kast Lancashire Mission, He congratulated the 
congregation on their choice, and Mr. Evans on 
the fact that early in his ministerial career he 
had been called to so responsible a pastorate as 
that of the Rochdale Unitarian Church. It was 
one of the most important churches in North- 
East Lancashire—a church from which the 
mission rightly expected support in its work. 
The mission wag pleased with the appointment, 
because Mr. Evans had had the whole of his 
ministerial experience in North-East Lancashire. 
In his two previous charges at Bolton and Colne 
Mr. Evans had shown that he was capable of 
doing plenty of work of the right sort, and that 
he was amply qualified to fill his new pastorate, 
which offered larger oppo:tunities. The religious 
outlook was brightening all around. The work 
of Unitarians had always been hard, and was 
hard still, because there was great misunder- 
standing and misapprehension concerning them, 
and, consequently, a great deal of prejudice. 
Interest in religion and theological topics, in- 
stead of being less, was greater than ever, as was 
shown by the “New Theology” movement. 
While this interest increased, and the old dogmas 
wore losing their hold, Unitarians, who had a 
ds finite message of their own to give, had an 
opening such as they never had before. A 
welcome on behalf of the Sunday school was 
given to the new minister by Miss Smithies. 
The Rev. T. B. Evans, M.A., of Heywood; Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Colne; the Rev. W. L. Schroeder, 
M.A., of Sale; and the Rey. O. Binns, of Scar- 
borough, also spoke Speaking on behalf of 
the church, Mr. W. W. Hadley mentioned that 
Mr. Evans was the twenty-fourth minister in 
the succession from Robert Bathe, who founded 
Nonconformity in Rochdale after his ejection 
from the vicarage 245 years ago. Ten years 
hence they would celebrate the bi-centenary of 
the first chapel in Blackwater-street. Among 
the ministers who had ‘served the church were 
some notable men, and two were specially in 
their thoughts—the Rev. Thomas Carter, brave, 
generous-hearted, unflinching in his defence of 
what he believed to be truth; and the Rev, T. P. 


Spedding, who left them only a few months ago, 
and whose affectionate greetings from America 
they all warmly reciprocated. Mr. Evans was 
the man of their own choice, and they welcomed 
him with all heartiness and with the earnest 
desire that his ministry should be full of happi- 
ness for himself and the church. Mr. Evans, in 
acknowledging the warm reception given to him. 
said this was the third pastorate to which he 
had been welcomed. It was his desire to work 
with the congregation, and he believed they 
would work with him. They would work 
together for righteousness, peace, and purity. 
Let it be felt as they went about their work 
throughout the week that they had to live 
their creed and let the community of Rochdale 
know that Unitarians stood not only for a creed 
and doctrine, but for purity and righteousness 
of life. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.— 
The autumral meeting of the South-East Wales 
Society were held on Monday, September 30, at 
Highland-place, Aberdare. A fairly large 
number of delegates from the several churches 
associated in the society met at 3 p.m., and in 
the unavcidable absence of the president—Mr, 
L. N. Williams—who was attending the Congress 
of Liberal Religious Thinkers at Boston, U.S.A., 
the Rey. W. G. Phillips presided. Amongst 
matters of importance discussed by the dele- 
gates were (a) a van mission for South-east 
Wales during the summer of 1908; (b) the 
appointment of representatives to attend the 
Welsh Nonconformist Disestablishmeat Conven- 
tion ; and (c) the establishment of social service 
classes in connection with ourchurches. Extracts 
were read from the report of the president of 
the National Conference on his recent visit 
through South-East Wa'es, and some suggestions 
contained therein delegated to the executive 
committee for consideration. A conference was 
he'd at 6 p.m. on an able paper read by the 
Rev. J. Hathren Davies on ‘‘The Grouping of 
Our Churches.”” The paper and subject lent 
themselves to a very interesting discussion, in 
which the balance of opinion was in favour of 
some scheme of “groupinug’’ as the best course 
at present for the progress of our faith. It was 
pointed out by more than one speaker that what 
was especially needed to make such a plan 
possible was the establishment of a lay 
preachers’ union for South-East Wales. As a 
result of the discussion Mr. W. Sutherland, of 
Newport, was asked to take in hand the forma- 
tion of such a union as soon as possible. In the 
evening at 7.30 a devotional servico was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Arthur Golland, M.A., of 
Newport, and there was a fairly large congre- 
gation. The sermon was preached by the Rey. 
¥. Blount Mott, of Cardiff. 

Southend-on-Sea.—To the manifest regret 
of the congregation, Mr. Delta Evans terminated 
his ministry of the church in Darnley-road on 
Sunday evening, Sept. 29. After the Benediction 
he was warmly thanked for his two years’ 
service. The friends at Southend are anxiously 
awaiting the return from America of Rey. T. 
BE. M. Edwards, the Minister of the Provincial 
Assembly, who, it is hoped, may be able soon to 
arrange for the appointment of another minister, 
One of the local papers last week had a sympa- 
thetic report of Sunday evening’s service, with 
an appreciative reference to Mr. Evans’ work in 
connection with the church. Mr. Evang is not, 
for the present, seeking another pulpit, but 
intends to devote himself to further the interests 
of our churches in other ways. His address js 
21, Derby-avenue, North Finchley, London, N. 

Swansea.—A new departure in the way of 
meetings for men has beenj-inaugurated. On 
Sunday, an Open Brotherhood, unsectarian in 
its scope, was begun at the Unitarian Church, 
and most appropriately was assisted by the 
ptesence of the Mayor, appropriately because 
the aim of the new gathering is to afford an 
opportunity for the exchanging and interming- 
ling of views on social and civic topics by means 
of free discussions.’-The thinking man§will be 
particularly drawn here, and the attendance of 
over 100 on Sunday afternoon was entirely of 
this class. The speaker was ,Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie, of Cardiff University, and ihe 
Mayor was also supported by Mr. Lileufer 
Thomas,  barrister-at-law. Mr. Mackenzie 
spoke on the cultivation of the civic spirit, 
and first of all said ‘open brotherhood” ex- 
pressed the underlying idea of citizenship. 
This was one of the ideas embodied in the great 
democratic watchwords so prominent in the 
French Revolution — ‘‘liberty, equality, and 


fraternity.” | Stndying the development of 
democracy of modern times, they found the 
tendency was often too much to emphasize 
one or both of the first two, rather than, and 
sometimes to the exclusion of, the third. He 
would urge that they did not get the true con- 
ception of the spirit of democracy or the spirit 
of citizenship unless they put in the forefront 
the idea of fraternity or brotherhood. The 
conception naturally led on ito the other two, 
but if they had the idea of brotherhood ag the 
underlying conception, it would help them very 
much to get the other two great democratic con- 
ceptions of liberty and equality, in a truer way 
than they were sometimes apt to do. They 
found this conception of brotherhood among the 


Greeks and earlier Romans, and what they had 


to do was to try and recover that citizen spirit, 
not wholly lost at any time, but still not so 
strongly developed now as once it was. Before 
delving into special social problems, it was most 
essential they should have the spirit of social 
love or brotherhood. Realising that this spirit 
of brotherhood necessarily grew from small be- 
ginnings—as, indeed, most great things did— 
Mr. Mackenzie advocated civic instruction in 
elementary schools. The speaker dealt con- 
vincingly with some objections raised to this 
course. It was objected that all education was 
indirectly an effort to produce good citizens, but, 
as a ma'ter of fact, there were certain elements 
that merely cultivated intellectual cleverness. 
We should not make education merely the 
development of superficial skill, but the making 
of good characters and good citizens. This, the 
speaker contended, must be done by a system 
of direct instruction. Mr. Lleufer Thomas (a 
Congregationalist) said they hoped, by gatherings 
of this kind, to regain some of that brotherhood 
of old which seemed to have disappearedswith 
the Reformation. Interesting comments were 
also made by the Mayor (a Baptist), who said 
he had always been a strong advocate of having 
teachers who not only had scholastic attainments, 
but also had collegiate experience, because in the 
universities, as a rule, they got the broadened 
ideas which only education could give. 
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SUNDAY, October 13. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jzessz HIPPERSON. 
Good Templars’ Special Service. : 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rey. J. Page Horrs; 7, Rev. G. C. 
Cresszy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Fiuchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar DaPLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jorr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT, : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rey. Frank K. Fresston; 6.30, Rev. R. Ne 
Cross, M.A, 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops Psrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawutnes, M.A. ~ 

Hampstead, Resslyn-hill Chapel, 11.16 and 6.20, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A, A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Iiford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savery Hicks, M.A. Harvest 
Services. ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HankKInson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES: 
Rorer,:B. A. : 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-. 

street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH - 
Porn. Thanksgiving Services. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Page Horrs. (Evening only.) b 
Mansjford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rey. Gorpon Coormr. Harvest 
Services. aie 
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Peckham, Avondsle-road, 
CremMET Pike. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Churoh, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Ferix TAytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
Marswatu ; and 7, Mr. Epwarp CarLeron. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, and 6.30, Mr. 
Deita Evans. Harvest Thanksgiving 
Services. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. GeorcE 
Critcuiry, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuaAMERY. 


ll and 6.30, Rev. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-strest Chanel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDow nut. 

Buackroon, Dickron-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGen. 

Biackroct, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 

BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BEADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Baiaxton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
ll and 7, Rev. PrigstLEy Prive. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

CambripgE, -Assembly Rooms, Downing-strect, 
‘11.30, Rev. AtrrepD Hawn, M.A.,. of Nor- 
wich, 

Canrersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Dovsr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
:and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Hastixas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Hoxsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 

Lexps, BiiJl Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarizs 
Haxcrove, M.A. é 

LEICESTER. Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GirtRuD von Prrzoup, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6 30, Rev. Eenust Parry. 

LivErrooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
;6.80, Rev. CuaRLEsS CRADDOOK. 

LivyRPooL, Hope-streot Church. Closed for re- 
‘decoration. Re opens Sunday, October 20. 

Liv¢rrcot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.20, 
Rev. J. C. OpceERs, B.A. 

Marpstons Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 
Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 

M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAmns Burton, M.A. 

Porrsmours, St. Thomas-street, 
Mr, T. Bono. ee} 

ScarsoRouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL Brnns, 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Olid Meeting 
House, 1], Rev. F. T. Ruxp. 

Suxzrrietp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

- © J. Street, M.A., LL.B. Set 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-strest, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Writiam Acar. 

SovuTseort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 


ll and 6.45, 


Wholesome Confectionery” 
—LANcET, 


A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 


Manufactory: London, w.c. /4 


TUNBEIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxas. 
a 
IRELAND. 
Dusuix, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
i : —_—_2—___—. 
ee WALES. 
Apzpystwita, New Street Meeting House, 
il and 6.30, Joun Wm. Brown. 
—_—_—_—- 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carztown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rev. RaMspzn BaLmMrorrTs. 


SILVER WEDDING. 

New —Roscor.—On October 11th, 1882, at the 
Brixton Unitarian Church, London, by the 
Rev. J. Hamilton Thom, of davercel 
Geoffrey New, fourth son of Herbert New, 
ot Evesham, to Margaret Henrietta Roscoe, 
of St. Margarets, Mitcham, younger daughter 
of the late William Caldwell Roscoe. 


BIRTH. 
WorsieEy.—On October 4th. at 15, York Road, 
Edgbaston, the wife of Poilip C. Worsley, 
jun., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

CHAMBERLAIN—JACKSON.—On the 3rd inst., 
at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. 
David Anderson, Arthur, elder son of 
Arthur Chamberlain, of Moor Green Hall, 
Birmingham, to Helen, second daughter of 
the late Captain Edward Jackson, of Tyne- 
mouth. 

Evaxs—LeEwis.—On October 8th, at the 
Unitarian Church, Swansea, by the Rev. E. 
E. Jenkins, assisted by the Rev. J. P. Kane 
and the Rev. Simon Jones, Jane, «ldest 
daughter of Mr. John Lewis. Salford House, 
Dowlais, to the Rev. David Evans, of Capel- 
y-Groes and Cribyn, Cardiganshire, 

DEATH. 

Norcoutt.—On October 3rd, at Park Road, 

Ipswich, Emma Katharine Notcutt, daughter 


of the late Stephen Abbott Notcutt, of 
Ipswich. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £167,000. 


DrRgEctTors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Manrx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss CectL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A, Harpoastie, RENCE, 
E.§8.1. Miss Orman. 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PHR 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBOREG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


“MYHE UNIT Y.’—Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month. 
One copy post free, 1td.—ls. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to EpiTrorR, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION 


AND 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL, S.E. 


APPEAL ror £200 For REPAIRS, &c. 
AND FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE TREASURER begs to acknowledge the 
following amounts :— 


Anonymous... ake 

W.H. Ballantyne, Esq. 

Mrs. Bartram ... 26 

Miss A. F. Bristow... eee 

Edward Chitty, Esq. ... are ae 

Sir Edwin ard Lady Durning- 
Lawrence ... FR Age vee 

John Harrison, Esq. ... 

Dr. Courtney Kenny ... 

Mrs. Russell Martineau 

Miss Gertrude Martineau 

Miss Lillie Martineau 

Mrs. Francis Morten ... 

F. Nettlefold, Esq. 

R. Norton, Esq. 

C. F. Pearson, Esq. 

Miss Preston ... 

Miss M. Pritchard 

Ton Pritchard, Esq. 

Mrs. Rooke _... 

Mrs. J. H. Smith 

8. 8. Tayler, Esq. 

Mrs. Temple... 

Miss Warren ... a 

E.S. G. Warren, Esq. 


New SvuBscriprions. 
Ronald P. Jones, Esq. : Tae 2S. 2 *.0 
Mrs. Francis Morton... ane <ee, LO OF 
Further donations and subscriptions will be 
gladly received by tho Treasurer, Mr. W.S. 


cares 8, Mount Ephraim-road, Streatham, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


Of Non-Subscribing Ministers and Congregations 
of London and the Eouth-Hastern Counties, 
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THE NINETEENTH 


ANNUAZ MEETING 
WILL BE HELD AT 
Resslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
On THURSBAY, OCTOBER 24. 
Religious Service, 11.30 a.m. 


Preacher: Rev. L. P. JACKS, M.A., of 
Manchester College, Oxford. 


The Service will be conducted by the Rev. 
W. J. Jupp, of the Free Christian Church, 
Wellesley-road, Croydcn. Collection in aid of 
the funds of the Assembly. Luncheon in the 
Drill Hall, Heath-street, 1.15 p.m. Business 
Meeting in the Chapel, 2.30 p.m., Rev. FRANCIS 
H. Jones, B.A., President, in the Chair. Tea 
in the Schocl Room, 4.45 p.m. Organ Recital, 
5.30. Evening Meeting and Conference at 
6 p.m,in the Chapel, when-the Rev. JospPH 
Woop, of Birmingham (President of the 
National Conference), will read a Paper on 
“ Congregational Independence in a Co-opera- 
tive Age,” to be followed by Discussion. 

Tickets for the Luncheon, 2s. 6d., may be 
obtained of the Church Secretaries, and of Mr. 
Hauer, at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C., or of the Hon. Sec., Rev. FREDERIC 
ALLEN, 5, Holland-grove, London, S.W. 

Notre.—The nearest railway stations are 
“Hampstead”? on the Charing Cross and 
Hampstead Tube, and “Hampstead Heath’ 
on the North London Railway. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Price THREEPENCF, 


Contents for OCTOBER. 
Herbert Spencer as Theist. 
A Little Portland Street Discourse. 
The Semblance of Beauty in Art. — 
The Lord, and the Woman, and Cain. 
Home Rule for India. 
A Royal Sportsman. 
Concerning the Spirit-People. 
Notes by the Way and Notes on Books. 
Gems “ of Purest Ray Serene.” 


A. C. FIrie.D, 44, Fleet-streat, 
aud all Booksellers, 
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Board and Residence, 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTAELISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard tablet 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr, Pocoog. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-claes 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr.and Mrs. Sipnrey P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladics,. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of tbe 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. JONES. 


pee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SOUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. ; 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort; and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Bliligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food. 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


Dies Season. 

House. Best Boarding Residence, 
facing sea; drawing, recreation, smoking, 
billiard rooms.Ex cellent catering. Off season 
terms.--Mr. an M rs. E. WARREN. 


pretre COTTAGE at Garden City. 
Paying guest received. Bedroom or Bed- 
sitting-room. Meals with hostess. Vegetarian 
or ordinary cooking.—N. R., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Warren 


Schools, etc. 


——»— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiaHaaTE, LONDON,N. Head Mistress: Mies 
LILIAN TaLBot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of -Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


ORAL TRAINING HOME FOR 
BOYS. HEALTH AND PURITY.— 
Two or tbree Boys, from 11 to 16, received for 
instruction in Morality and Personal Purity, 
together with Fruit cultivation. Physical 
Training. Outdoor Life. Outdocr Games. 
A. splendid and necessary part of your boys’ 
education. Instructor is a Minister's son with 
several yoars’ experience in the moral and 
religious training of boys.—Apply in first 
instance to A.D., INQUIRER Office, 3, Esseox- 
street, W.C. 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principals : 

Miss CoaswrEu. and Miss MacpouGALL. 


- HIGH STANDARD of work is 
maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals: 11 ontered; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gaincd. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained, 
12 Distinctions were gained. 
R.A.M. and B.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed. 
One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene ; 
5 entered; 4 passed, af f 
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Situations, , 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_o— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departmentt 
of good 


for a few YOUNG GENTLEME} 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired. Term of Indentures four 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


Veen TED, Lady to help with chil- 
lighter kousehold duties. 
Swiss, German, or English—Mrs. Bunrorn, 


dren and 


Cartref, Wistaston, Nantwich. 


RS. H. 8S. HARE, “Somerville,” 
Taunten, is wanting a MOTHER’S 
HELP: One who has had experience with 


children. Servant kept. 


MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting on the adoption of particular 


Theological Doctrines.” 


SESSION 1907—1908. 


Professor Henry JonrEs, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt., Hibbert Lecturer, will deliver the 
Opening Address in the College on Monday, 
October 14th, at 5 p.m. 

fuBsEcT :—“ Divine Transcendence.” 
A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
HEnry Gow, 


TE ATE 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER, 
This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
S HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
@ throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
™ Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
fe rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and 
— Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge 
for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte Breakfast 
: and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, 
# Telegraphic Address: “Thackeray,” London. 


} Secretaries. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE ROTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON DON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d, 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


LONDON, W. 


(pM Ladies receive others, Teachers, 
Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 
ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Book BARGAINS. 
Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10/6), 3/6. Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia..8 vols., 28/- (cost 45/- net). Maclaren's 
Life of the Master, 25/- net, for 86. Cassell's Family 
Physician. 4 vols. (3¢/- net), 12/6. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights. 17 vols., £13 13/-. Julian’s Hymnology, 21/-. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Last Edition, 35 vols., half- 
morocco, in revolving polished oak bookcase, £16 16/-, 
pub. £65. Many other bargains. Everything thats a 
bock supplied; no matter when published. State 
wants. Oatalogue fre». Books bought to any amount. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


LOUSKE and Costume Flannels, 29 in. 
wide, several very pleasing designs, 1s. 22d. 
yard. Any length cut. Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland, have sold a great deal of these splendid 


Flannels. Patterns explain, 


ears.— 
ynoch 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §&Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYKFE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 
Just Published. j 
Crown 870, Cloth, 26 net. Postage 4d. 


MANUALS OF EARLY CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


EDITED BY 
J, ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


The Early Church 


Its Orders and Institutions 
By A. HERMANN THOMAS, M.A. 


(OF ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE). 


THIs little volume isa cohen to the manual entitled 
Christianity and the Roman Empire, by the Rev. W. Addis, 
M.A.(1893). Assuming the relations to the state describ- 
ed in that book, it endeavours to delineate in simple 
terms the complicated phases of the internal growih 
and organisation of the Church. ; 

To sketch the process by which the Christian Church. 
gradually acquired a particular kind of government, 
and embodied its faith and hope in special rites, which 
ultimately secured its predominance over all rivals, 
is the object of this book. Within its narrow limits 
muchis inevitably left unsaid. But to those who desire 
some acquaintance with the origin of the claims and 
practices of historic Christianity, it is commended as a 
useful guide. 


Lonpon : THE Sunpay SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C, - 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
THE 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanicil 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay & Co, 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-equare, 
London, E.C. 

RICHARD C. TRESIODER, Sscretary. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Ess2x-street , 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the offcs 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


WE much regret that in one of our front 
page notes of last week Dr. Fremantle 
was referred to as Dean of Canterbury, 
and the object of Lord Halifax’s animad- 
versions. The Dean of Canterbury is, as 
many of our readers will be aware, Dr. 
Wace, and it was his opinions that. Lord 
Halifax criticised. 


_-A SMALL institute for the training of 
Sunday school workers has been opened 
by Friends at Selly Oak. It will accom- 
modate a warden, lecturer, and twelve 
resident students. Lectures and demon- 
strations will be given by Mr. George H. 
Archibald and Miss Archibald, and stu- 
dents will attend the Biblical lectures 
of Dr. Rendal Harris at Woodbrooke. 
The teaching includes the study of the 
History and Methods of Education, 
_ Child Psychology and Adolescence, beside 
actual departmental training in the Bourn- 
ville ‘* Model School.”’ 


A NOTABLE career has been closed by the 
death of Mr. Carvell Williams, the well- 
known Liberationist. Born as far back 
as 1821, Mr. Williams grew up in a political 
and religious world very different from 
that of our day. Religious disabilities 
abounded. But it was to the task of 
removing these disabilitics that Mr. 
Williams, very early in life, put his hand, 
and having done so, never looked back. 
For thirty years (1847—1877) he was secre- 
tary of the Liberation Society, retiring 
to become chairman of the Society’s Par- 
liamentary Committee. From first to 


last he was a stalwart Dissenter, bringing 
great abilitics and energy to many efforts 
for religious liberty. He saw the abolition 
of Church Rates, the opening of the 
Universities to Nonconformists, and the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, be- 
sides that growth of religious liberty in 
general which was perhaps most hopeful of 
all. For eight years he sat in the House 
of Commons. He was chairman of the 
Congregational Union in 1900. 

THE recent meetings in Birmingham, of 
the Methodist Unien for Social Service 
were ofa very enthusiastic nature, auguring 
well for a great and general uplifting move- 
ment in that city. The Bishop of Birming- 
ham, who was on the platform, laid stress, 
as is his wont, on the significance of the 
ecclesiastical differences which keep church- 
men and dissenters apart. But, as repre- 
senting his own Christian Social Union, 
he recognised that both bodies had a 
common and urgent work in which they 
might co-operate. The Rev. J. Scott 
Lidgett spoke of the privilege of being 
associated with Dr. Gore on that platform. 
He, too, would not minimise the eccle- 
siastical differences which separated them, 
‘* but despite those differences, the great 
agreement existed that they would be 
traitors to Christ, to the Commonwealth, 
and to the great faith of his kingdom if they 
did not laboriously seek and _ patiently 
pursue all means of giving effect to unity in 
regard to the great problems of the common 
life.’? 


THE number of delegates who attended 
the autumnal meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales at 
Blackpool this week passed all previous 
records. The delegates were received by 
the Mayor in the Winter Gardens on 
Monday afternoon. In the evening the 
Rev. Bernard J. Snell, of Brixton, preached 
the Union Sermon in the Pavilion. Taking 
as his text, ‘If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his,’’ he 
insisted on the pre-eminence of practical 
over speculative religion. Whether they 
believed in a seven days’ creation by fiat 
or in an age-long process of evolution was 
not the cssential matter of religion. He 
said that religion began with sorrow for 
wrong-doing, and effort to do unto others 
as they would others should do unto 
them. Religion was a matter of the 
soul’s aspirations, not of the mind’s 
gymnastics. Theological differences were 
inevitable concomitants of their growth in 
knowledge. From such knowledge came 
new interpretations and ever-enlarging 
views of religious truth. Such changes 
were not a dissolution, but a regeneration. 


Tue Chairman of the Congregational 
Union, Mr. J. Compton Rickett, M.P., 
took as the subject of his autumnal 
address ‘‘ The Church and Labour.’’ He 
compared the capitalist with the elder 
brother in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, while the younger brother represented 
labour with its clamant demand. ‘‘ Give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me.’’ The rank and file of the labouring 
classes were indifferent to Church life, and 
even looked upon the numerous supporters 
of the churches as those who were for the 
most part interested in keeping up the 
capitalist system. Then there was a 
broken mob of camp followers who were 
hanging on the rear of the industrial army. 
This sordid and extreme poverty was a 
reproach to a civilised community: He 
agreed with the ideas of organisation of 
labour, of courts of mediation for the ad- 
justment of industrial differences, of a 
State system of national industries (as a 
reservation) for the temporarily un- 
employed, and of the limitation of poor 
relief to the disabled and aged. He urged 
upon Congregationalists the importance of 
adapting themselves to the changing 
social conditions of their time. 


Tue National Council of the I.L.P 
has issued an important statement to the 
Press, repudiating certain charges fre- 
quently made against modern Socialism. 
It denies that the movement is anti- 
religious, asserting that it offers the most 
complete freedom in this respect to its 
members; and, while denying the charge 
that it is opposed to family life, it points 
out that the disintegration of the family 
is already being accomplished by the 
slums and factories of our industrial 
régime. 

THE Times of a few days ago describes 
a most striking “ Agricultural Success.’” 
Mr. Keeble, of Wereham Hall, Norfolk, 
came to the conclusion, as a result of 
careful study of scientific farming, that 
much might be done with land that was 
almost given up as waste. He bought 
12,770 acres (about twenty square miles), 
most of it what is called derelict. For a 
large proportion he gave only £2 17s. 6d. 
per acre; forsome more fertile parts he 
gave as much as £17 per.acre. The land 
was divided up among 48 farmers, houses 
were built, the Jand was fertilised, a rail- 
way was run through it connecting with 
the Great Eastern, and salesmen were 
appointed in London to meet the trains 
and dispose of the produce to the 
best advantage. The sum of the whole 
matter is that on farm land which had 
gone out of cultivation Mr. Keeble has 
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established a successful colony of small 
holdings: his tenants combine to make 
money; he in turn makes money out of 
his rentals. Truly what England needs is 
men much more than measures; When 
the right man comes, the man of training 
and insight and energy, he can make a 
success even in farming. It is much to 
be deplored that so many of our best men 
who love the out-door life and are in- 
terested in farming should emigrate to 
Canada instead of trying what can be 
done in their own country. 


Tur fear of a general railway strike, with 
its paralysing effects on trade and grave in- 
convenience to ths general public, is causing 
many people to insist that it is not only 
the directors of the Companies and the 
railway employees who have a right to be 
heard, but also the users of these national 
highways. The Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants has spared no pains to 
make clear to the public that what they ask 
for is recognition of their representatives to 
confer with the directors on the grievances 
and reforms they suggest; and Mr. Bell, 
on their behalf, has suggested a meeting 
with the directors to clear away any exag- 
gerated notion as to the meaning of ‘‘ re- 
cognition.’? If the directors, who are 
themselves represented ina combined Rail- 
way Companies’ Association, and are acting 
in concert, continue to refuse even this 
preliminary conference, the position is 
serious. But yet there is a means of 
conciliation possible. Under the Act of 
1896 the Board of Trade has power to in- 
quire into the cause of a difference between 
an employer and a class of employed, and 
try to bring about an amicable settlement ; 
and Mr. Lloyd George, the President of the 
Board of Trade, has publicly stated that he 
is watching every development of the 
crisis, and that his department is prepared 
to do its utmost to prevent a strike. A 
correspondent of the Spectator suggests that 
what is now wanted is a ballot of share- 
holders of railway companies, who, he 
believes, would not support the uncom- 
promising attitude of the directors. 


ty various quarters the question of the 
nationalisation of the railways 1s brought 
to the front by the present dispute. The 
Amalgamated Society passed a resolution 
at Middlesborough in favour of State owner- 
ship of the railways, Mr. Bell declaring 
against any ideas of confiscation or unfair 
treatment of shareholders. It is note- 
worthy that the subject is calmly discussed 
by some financial papers, tncluding the 
Financial Times, which points out that 
under the Act of 1844, which gives power 
to the State to acquire all railways con- 
structed since that date, the shareholders 
would receive more than the present market 
price of their stock. The terms provided 
for by the Act are twenty-five years pur- 
chase on the basis of the last three years’ 
dividends when under 10 per cent., with 
arbitration as to claims for improved pros- 
pects, or if the last three years are declared 
to be unsatisfactory, as an index of the 
earning power of the line. 


OnE outcome of the recent international 
Co-operative Congress, held at Cremona, 
is likely to be closer combined action of the 


Wholesale Societies of various countries. 
The Congress registered its judgment that 
every country should have its own Whole- 
sale Society, and that these should seek to 
develop commercial relations among them- 
selves so as to unite and strengthen co- 
operative business throughout the world. 
Dr. Miller, of the Swiss Co-operative Union, 
moved a resolution suggesting that the 
Wholesale Societies in the different coun- 
tries should form a committee to study 
and practise international joint buying in 
the world’s markets. By this means it is 
hoped that something may be done to 
counteract the power of the Trusts. It 
is understood that the English Wholesale 
Society is already moving in the direction 
suggested. A business alliance of this kind 
will be a valuable outcome of the Cremona 
Congress, which was the scene of some 
marked differences of opinion between 
Socialist and other Co-operators. It is 
announced that an Italian Wholesale 
Co-operative Society will be formed 
immediately. 


Mr. J. Ramsey Macponap, M.P., in 
an address given at the National Confer- 
ence on Sweated Industries, held at Glas- 
gow, advocated the licensing of home 
workers as the most promising method of 
improving their condition. He would 
make the home worker’s licence personal to 
the worker, and give to the factory in- 
spector right of access to the premises and 
the duty of certifying as to the sanitary 
conditions of the place. The employer 
should not be allowed to give out work to 
any who had not their certificates, renew- 
able every six months. By this method the 
home workers would be compelled to make 
themselves known, and the almost impos- 
sible task of the inspectors of finding them 
all out in their wretched quarters would 
be obviated. Mr. Macdonald declared that 
only by registration of home workers 
could the problem of child labour be satis- 
factorily dealt with. 


Dr. Lizsknecut has been sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment in a for- 
tress and to pay the costs of the trial, for 
the publication of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Anti- 
Militarism and Militarism.’’ He urged in 
defence that the brochure was not written 
in such language as would appeal to the 
rank and file of the army. Where mili- 
tarism is most severely upheld by the 
authorities, asin Germany and Russia, it is 
natural that the Government should be 
impatient of any criticism of the system. 
In Russia, Tolstoy’s writings against killing 
anybody are not allowed to be published, 
and a man was recently imprisoned for cir- 
culating copies of the tract, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.’? On the other hand, in France, 
the extreme anti-military crusade of M. 
Herve continues, and he remains a free 
man. Dr. Liebknecht’s imprisonment may 
do more than his pamphlet to spread his 
ideas. We read in a Reuter telegram that 
on leaving the court after sentence at 
Leipzig he was received with loud cheers 
by thousands of workmen. 


Tur Government of Victoria has in- 
creased the old-age pensions granted by it 
from 8s. to 10s. per week, the amount 


| already fixed by New South Wales. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. — 


Tx new session at Manchester College 
opened last Monday, October 14, when 
Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow and 
Manchester College, delivered an address 
on ‘‘Divine Transcendence’’ to the 
friends and supporters of the College as 
well as to the students. Amongst the large 


audience we were especially glad to note — 


Dr. Caird, one of the visitors of the College 
and late Master of Balliol. We earnestly 
hope that his presence at the address of his 
old pupil means that his health is im- 
proving. 

We cannot give Professor Henry Jones’s 
brilliant and inspiring address in full, as it 
is to be printed elsewhere, but he has kindly 
allowed us to give the introduction. 

The lecture lasted an hour and a quarter, 
and dealt with a profound and very 
difficult philosophical problem, but he held 
his mixed audience from the first word to 
the last. Even those who understood 
least must have felt it was good to be there; 
and, indeed, the exposition was so luminous 
and simple that some were surprised to 
find themselves understanding much more 
than they expected. 

Professor Jones did not solve a problem ; 
he only broke ground and prepared us to 
receive his solution without fear or dismay. 
Many of us may think that Idealists are 
perhaps right, but may fear that acceptance 
of Idealism brings with it disbelief in free 
will and in the self. ‘‘ Solutions,’’ said 
Professor Jones, ‘‘ which destroy either of 
the opposed elements are untrue.’? By 
this we understand solutions which make 
free will unreal or God less than universal. 

“Tf the Idealist doctrine compelled us 
to regard tragic woes and sins as unreal, 
the doctrine cannot stand.’’ The solution 
is to be found in a deeper understanding of 
Immanence. 


“Tt is a law of our thought that the 


circumstances which create the problem— 
if it is a rational one—contain the terms 
of its solution.”’ 

** Divine immanence implies divine 
transcendence, filling the universe and 
going beyond it.’’ 

With this slight summary, we will give 
our-readers the Introduction, in which it 
will be seen how closely and enthusiastically 
he identifies himself with the principles of 
the College and of our churches :— bg 

**In what I shall say to-day on the 
difficult subject of Divine Transcendence, I 
do not hope to do more than break ground 
—cut the first turf. Indeed, my sole object 
to-day is to lead up to the problems the 
idea involves, and indicate the conditions 
under which we can most fruitfully con- 
sider it in the future. 

‘* But, first, let me say that I am glad to 
be here once more, amongst my colleagues 
and with my students. The opening of the 
academical year seems always to me an 
occasion for congratulation. There are 
few, if any, better ways of beating out the 
music of a good life than by the intercourse 
of master and disciple, where, if the 
relations are sound and healthy, both teach 
and both learn, and both gain much 
happiness in the process. 

‘“T should like to-day, however, to 
extend my congratulations further afield, 
so as to embrace those who devote some- 
thing of their minds to the care and of their 
means to the maintenance of this College. 
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For that, too, is a privilege. It is, perhaps, 
not so obvious as that of teaching and 
being taught, but is concealed, as many 
best things are, under the guise of self- 
Still, it 2s a privilege 


cause here is very good. You are support- 
ing and guiding the concerns of an institu- 
tion which is in some respects unique. It 
is the only college with which I have been 
connected in which the pursuit of truth in 
things of the spirit, and especially in 
religion, is as free as in the region of 
physical phenomena. When I survey the 
theological world, with its creeds and sects 
and shibboleths, this little College seems to 
me to stand out as a happy exception, like 
@ green oasis in a vast waste, or, better, 
like a clear place amidst the entangling 
undergrowths of a thick forest. Here the 
path is clear to the feet, and the blue sky 
is to be seen overhead. The going is com- 
paratively easy ; we can move straight on 
in a sincere quest, guided by the simple 
and sincere light of the broad day. 


** In caring for and supporting such an 
institution, you are, in my opinion, assisting 
a cause which is certain to arrive; for, in 
that slow and laborious way in which 
alone great ends are achieved by mankind, 
the time is coming when men’s souls shall 
commune with the things of religion with 
the same clear brow as they hold converse 
with the things of nature. We will always, 
in our intercourse with spiritual realities, 
find our minds entangled in prejudices, 
confused by passion, and obscured by 
ignorance; we will always find absolute 
singleness of spirit, pure loyalty to 
what is real, utter dispassionateness and 
judiciousness difficult to attain; but the 
time is surely approaching, little by little, 
when the prejudices and passions which no 
individual can ever quite escape shall no 
longer bear the emprimatur, or be supported 
by the prestige, of institutions. Apart 
from theological colleges, there are now 
none in all the land, whether devoted to 
the Arts or to the Sciences, which would 


not be ashamed to proclaim themselves the 


devotees of fixed convictions, or the mere 
exponents of authoritative dogmata. Be- 
hind all the endeavour of these secular 
institutions, and forming its permanent 
background, is the conviction that Truth, 
which in its very nature is one and eternal, 
is also, so far as concerns the growing 
consciousness of man, always in the making. 
The truths that prove permanent are 
living truths; they are hypotheses which 
grow in security with their extended 
application, experience: which become 
mellow, like wi_e and wisdom, because the 
subtle changes of constant enrichment 
somehow go along with their permanence 
and deepen their certainty. I do not see 
why the concerns of the human soul, and 
its intercourse with its God, should be 
contemplated in any other spirit or by any 
other method than those which have 
animated and guided research in other 
quarters ; nor why theological institutions 
should not, like others, reverence the past 
for the sake of the future, and be loyal to 
the teachings of the past because they are 
guides to more elevated heights from 
which, as the ages move, a wider and clearer 
survey may be gained of the way of God’s 
dealings with mankind. In this respect, 
looking forward to times of fuller knowledge 


of the things of the spirit, the sup- 
porters and governors and officers and 
students and all the friends of this College 
are pioneers of a great cause, which is sure 
to prosper, if man is destined to be free. 

For freedom, the freedom we prize as 
members and supporters of this College, is 
no negative freedom, which seeks to ‘cut 
itself away from the learning and the 
wisdom of the past. It is because we desire 
to lay the whole of that learning and wisdom 
under tribute that we demand freedom. 
We believe that ‘ The Earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof,’ and therefore we 
refuse to regard God as having revealed 
Himself only to one sect, or only to one age, 
or only in one book, or in the history of 
only one nation. We believe that ‘ All is 
one scheme, and that God is the meaning 
of it.’ We wish to be free, not to flee from 
his presence, but to seek it everywhere— 
in every literature, in all history, under the 
guise of every religion and of every form of 
civilisation. For is it not the bedrock of all 
our religious convictions that God dwelleth 
in all things, sustaining them with his 
goodness? ‘If I ascend up into heaven, 
Thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, 
Thou art there. If I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead 
me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.’ 
We believe, to use the passing language of 
the day, that God is Immanent; and, 
having this faith, we turn back nowhere 
from seeking Him—not even from the 
obscure and troubled sea of human history, 
with its injustice and wrong, its suffering 
and sorrow, its selfish passions and follies 
and utter misery, its sinfulness; wrongs 
not rectified for the individual, sorrows not 
removed in this life, but sitting close to the 
heart till it beats no more, passions not 
overcome, sins whose stainsZremain even 
when their rule is broken, lives sinking out 
of sight into the deeps of death, still 
burdened by their imperfections. We 
believe that somehow God dwells in all, 
and this is a faith which we can in no wise 
forego. Death itself, the passing of the 
incomplete life, the imperfect, the burdened 
and weary, into a silence which is broken 
by no faintest echo and a stillness for ever- 
more—death is still His dwelling-place, 
somehow the manifestation of His benevo- 
lence, perhaps His crowning gift, most 
precious stone in the crown of our present 


life. 


I desire to be free to make good this 
faith, if that be possible. We want to be 
allowed, as best we can, to look facts 
everywhere in the face, and seek in all of 
them the ratification, if they can yield it, 
of this supreme hypothesis of the religious 
life. For I am convinced that if Ged is 
not everywhere, if He lives not in the 
moral world—not weakening its contrasts, 
but deepening them, lending a new glory 
and a wider reach to goodness, a more 
sorrowful significance to all wrong, and a 
new terror and pitifulness to sin—then He 
is not the God our souls want. We desire 
to be free to seek a God in whom our souls 
shall be satisfied, and who shall saturate 
us with His loving kindness ; and I utterly 
mis-read the spirit of man if it can be 
satisfied with a God whose perfection is in 
any way limited, or without that know- 
ledge of Him which shall fill the soul as 
*“ the waters cover the sea,’’ 


AFTER THE INTERNATIONAL. 
FURTHER WEST. 


Ann Arbor, Oct. 3—Seven hundred miles 
or so west of Boston, we are here for the 
Michigan State Conference, in which Uni- 
versalists and others are taking cordial 
part with the Unitarians of the State. 
Four of us started together from Boston 
on Monday afternoon, Dr. Hunter, Profes- 
sor Montet, of Geneva, the Rev. L. G. 
Wilson, who has taken up the secretary- 
ship of the A.U.A. in succession to the Rev. 
C. KE. St. John, and the writer of this 
letter. We found we had also on our 
train the Rev. A. M. Lord, of Providence, 
R.I., who, as vice-president, was to repre- 
sent the Sunday School Society, and the 
Rev. A. I. Innes, of Sherwood, Mich., who 
now has charge of that and another small 
congregation belonging to the Conference. 
We all had places in the sleeping car, 
which by day was a pleasant roomy saloon 
and was to be our home fer the next 
twenty-four hours. 

It was a beautiful evening as we made 
our way westward out of Boston, through 
charming wooded country, and now and 
again past a quiet lake circled by the trees. 
Tired out by the great International week, 
it was delightful to sit in a quiet corner and 
look out upon the country as we glided past, 
dreaming New Iingland dreams. Beyond 
Worcester and then Springfield, where we 
crossed the Connecticut river, we came 
(we were told) to still more beautiful 
country, and were among the Berkshire 
hills, amid which Channing breathed his 
last, but by that time it was quite dark, and 
our sleeping berths were made up for the 
night. 

Then our thoughts turned back to 
Boston. And what memories we have of 
those days of the International! It was 
really impossible to send home any adequate 
account of those crowded days, or to 
make any adequate acknowledgment of 
the boundless kindness with which we 
were all received in Boston. Over two 
thousand, we were told at the time, was 
the number of those who registered as mem- 
bers of the Congress; but, as a matter of 
fact, we learnt afterwards that the number 
was close upon 2,500, if it did not actually 
go even beyond that. And among the 
most vivid impressions we have of that 
week is one of masterly generalship and 
organisation, under the presidency of Dr. 
S. A. Eliot, which rose, without any 
apparent effort, to meet unexpected de- 
mands and made everything go smoothly 
and pleasantly for the guests from many 
lands. Dr. Eliot and the Rev. W. Chan- 
ning Brown, chairman of the reception 
committee, and indeed the whole army 
of helpers enlisted in the service, were un- 
remitting in their kindness and thoughtful 
care for the visitors. And the generous 
hospitality and kindness of hosts in and 
about Boston, who received guests into 
their houses, have left memories, and 
friendships, not for the past only, which it 
will be very delightful to cherish. 

The Friday excursion to Plymouth, with 
a call at Hingham on the way home (Sept. 
27), brought the International Congress to a 
close with exactly the right emphasis. In 
the new Memorial Church of the First 
Parish (of which the late John Cuckson 
was minister) a service was held on the 
arrival of the party, in the course of which 
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Dr. Eliot spoke fitting words of the great 
memories attached to that place, and 
what they must mean to all friends of re- 
ligious liberty. Pierpont’s hymn, ‘* Gone 
are the great and good,’’ was sung, and 
also the following hymn, written for the 
occasion by the Rev. C. W. Wendte :— 


Irom lands afar, with eager quest, 
We gather, at the soul’s behest, 
Where once the Pilgrim Fathers trod, 
To seek the city of our God. 


Four-square with truth that city lies, 
Its shining walls toward Heaven arise, 
And its foundations, strong and sure, 
In righteousness and faith endure. 


Its gates stand open day and night, 
While issuing from them, rayed in light, 
A happy throng life’s highways press, 
With loving zeal to serve and bless. 


O city, dreamed by ancient seer ! 

Our faithfulness must bring thee near ; 
Our toil and sorrow, hope and prayer, 
Alone can lift thy walls in air. 


Yet not to us, to Him the praise, [ways, 
Whose strength sustains and guides our 
Till all the earth with awe shall own 
The Master-Builder, God alone. 


Burial Hill, at the foot of which the 
church stands, was afterwards visited, with 
the graves of Bradford, the first Governor, 
and others of the Pilgrim Company, and 
after that the National Monument, com- 
memorating the labours, self-sacrifices, and 
sufferings for the cause of civil and religious 
liberty of the forefathers.’ Of the 
famous Plymouth Rock, protected as it is 
by a stone canopy, and lying away from 
the actual shore, it is more difficult to think 
with any realising sentiment; but one looks 
out upon the sea, and along the low-lying 
coast, and thinks what it must have meant 
to the men and women of the Mayflower 
to come ashore on that winter’s day, and 
what their coming has meant in the history 
of New England and of religious progress 
since their day. 

At Hingham the bells of the three Unit- 
arian Churches and the Universalist Church 
were rung in welcome to the visitors, 
and at the old Meeting House an address of 
welcome was given by Mr. Francis H. 
Lincoln, clerk of the parish, and treasurer 
of the A.U.A. The Meeting House is a 
beautiful old place, built of timber in the 
colonial style, and it is the oldest place of 
worship now in use in the States. It dates 
from 1681. We have other memories of 
Hingham, of its quiet roads shaded by beau- 
tiful trees, of the old parsonage house and 
a pleasant gathering there for tea, and of a 
cordial farewell; but these and other 
memories of the stormy Sunday in Boston, 
which followed, and of Monday’s Ministers’ 
meeting, and more farewells, must remain 
unrecorded. 

Our train travelled westward through the 
night. Towards sunrise we were passing 
through a level country, with low wooded 
hills bounding our view to the north-east, 
and, as the morning glow deepened, it was 
a luxury to lie in one’s berth as the train 
hastened along, and watch the coming dawn, 
and then the full glory of the light, as the 
sun came up over the distant hill. 


at 4.30 a.m.—two and a half hours late, 


Some 
good time after this it was that we reached 
Rochester, where we ought to have passed 


to be passed, on account of the Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, who is minister there. 

That the train should be so belated was 
matter, indeed, of annoyance, but of no 
great surprise to our American comrades. 
When at last we reached Buffalo”our con- 
nection was missed, and there were we and 
our car stranded for no one could;tell how 
long. So we breakfasted in peace, and 
sent ‘post cards of Niagara to friends at 
home. At first they said the next train 
on to Ann Arbor went at 1.30; but finally 
we were tacked on to a couple of vans 
of a special express service, and rattled 
off at a great rate on our own account. 
Our train took the shortest way across the 
International Suspension Bridge at Buffalo, 
and so by the straightest way to Detroit. 
Thus we missed our expected glimpse of 
Niagara in crossing the river below the 
Falls, but made up time. Across that bit 
of Canada, on a straight road, we covered 
47 miles in 45 minutes (so they said), 
and before long our whole train was being 
ferried across the broad stream on a huge 
ferry boat to Detroit. So after all we were 
less than three hours late in reaching Ann 
Arbor. 

That evening the Michigan State Con- 
ference began with a religious service, and 
Dr. Hunter was the preacher; so it was a 
good thing we had arrived. Ann Arbor is 
a friendly little town, with broad roads, 
and pleasant avenues of trees along them 
all, while the grounds of the-houses are 
unfenced and open to the road. It is the 
seat of one of the finest Universities of 
America, well supported by its State, 
with some 4,000 students, a considerable 
number of them women. Here, formerly, 
the Rev. J. T. Sunderland was minister, 
and after him the Rev. J. H. Crooker. 
The present minister is the Rev. H. Wilder 
Foote, son of the well-known minister of 
that name who was formerly, for many 
years, minister of King’s Chapel, in Boston. 
The importance of a strong ministry in the 
University towns is fully recognised by the 
Unita-ians of America. 

The Michigan State Conference, which 
was first organised thirty-two years ago, 
includes not quite twenty Unitarian and 
other independent churches. Thus the 
numbers attending the annual gathering 
were not large, and the meétings have 
borne a strong resemblance to those of 
one of our district Associations. Here are 
just the same problems and very much the 
same difficulties to face, questions as to the 
young people, as to the church’s attitude 
towards social reform, as to the relation of 
religion to practical morals, anxiety over 
struggling congregations, a sense of the need 
of strong men, and a better supply of really 
devoted and efficient ministers. Dr. 
Hunter preached his well-known sermon : 
‘* Guarding the Holy Fire: a Plea for the 
Culture of the Devout Life,’’ which was 
felt to be a very opportune word to the 
Conference; and on Thursday evening 
(October 3) at the closing meeting, he and 
the other two International representatives 
gave addresses, Pro‘essor Montet repeating 
his Boston address on ‘‘ Calvin and the 
Reformation.’’ The intervening time was 
given to the business of the Conference, 
under the presidency of Mr. C. S. Udell, 
of Grand Rapids, and to papers and ad- 
dresses on a large number of subjects. One 


For us Rochester was more than a station 
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of the best addresses was given by the Rey. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kalamazoo, ~ 
now retired from her regular ministry in 
that town, but still active as a preacher. 
Some of our friends will remember to have 
seen and heard Miss‘Caroline Bartlett Crane 
in England yearsago. She made an earnest 
plea for practical efforts in social service 
and an appeal to the spirit of self-sacrifice 
in young people, as that to which they will 
gladly respond, and as greatly needed for 
the quickening of religious life in the 
churches. Several Universalist ministers 
took part in the Conference, as did also a 
liberal Congregational and a Baptist minis- 
ter. Among the members was the Rev. 
B. van Slyters, of the Holland Unitarian 
Church, Grand Rapids, of which a brother 
of the Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, of Amster- 
dam, was formerly minister, until his 
lamented death. This church is also affi- 
liated with the Dutch Protestantenbond. 
So we are launched upon fresh interests, 
and to-morrow go still further West to 
Chicago, while some ‘sixty of our inter- 
national comrades are already at sea, in 
the Saxonia, on the way home, and others 
in other vessels. The fountain pen which 
is doing service here, after some further 
adventures, hopes to sail from New York 
on the Oceanic, for Southampton, October 
23. D 


SY 


THE LOVER OF CONCORD. 


THE peacemaker is supposed to be a 
very blessed person, but the world takes 
great pains to show him that he is not 
approved of by her. She is suspicious of 
the reformer, she regards the poet with 
indifference, she ignores the prophet; but 
her implacable hatred is reserved, it seems, 
for the ‘‘ mild-eyed lover of concord,’’ 
who is not imposed upon by her doctrine 
of force and the mailed fist. Christ was 
not put to death because he went about 
doing good, but because he tried to make 
men love one another,—just as Tolstoy 
to-day is excommunicated by Holy Church 
in Russia, and regarded rather dubiously 
even by those who loyally try to follow 
the example of their Master, because he 
has endeavoured to permeate men’s minds 
with the doctrine of universal brotherhood. 
Wherever one goes, one hears harsh things 
said about the misguided individuals 
whose worst crime is that they believe in 
the innate goodness of the human heart. 
Society heaps its scorn—though with a 
great show of good breeding—on people 
who pin their faith to Hague Conferences, 
and International Arbitration, instead of 
clamouring for warships and conscription ; 
and even in the average family circle the 
‘“meek of heart’’ are subjected to the 
ruthless tyranny of their stronger-minded 
relatives. ‘‘ Peace is all very well in its 
way,’’ says the world, ‘‘ but you have got 
to show your enemies that you are not 
afraid of them. A little parade of power 
is worth a good deal of conciliation, and 
the olive branch is more effective when it 
is held out by a victorious general than 
when it is borne in the beak of a cooing 
dove.”” . 

Space does not permit one to go into the 
why and wherefore of all this; and, 
indeed, enough has been written on the 
subject already to fill as many goodly 
volumes as the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
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nica.’? Mankind, however, still persists in 
** stoning the prophets ’’ (though not in 
quite such a literal manner as was adopted 
by the slayers of St. Stephen), and it 
seems idle to spend time in discussing the 
primitive ferocity which leads the human 
race to persecute its truest benefactors. 
One would only like to point out that the 
peacemaker, paradoxically enough, is the 
very last person to pretend that the 
fighting instinct is no longer required, 
although he thinks it desirable to 
divert its energy in new directions. Christ 
himself declared that he came to bring a 
sword upon the earth, and no one knew 
better than he did how often his words 
would put a barrier between hearts linked 
to each other by the closest ties. If one 
wishes for examples of inflexible determina- 
tion, and the warrior-like spirit that never 
gives in to a foe, one will find them as 
often among men and women who are 
ready to spend themselves for a principle 
as among soldiers who are willing to die for 
their country. The ‘‘meek’’ have, in 
fact, always been misunderstood, for they 
are really as little inclined to grovel at the 
feet of their adversaries as the most 
dauntless patriot, and the battle-ground 
on which their swords are unsheathed 
has witnessed terrible scenes. The truth 
is, that if all the nations of the world 
were to disarm to-morrow, peace would 
still have to pay the price. of pain and 
conflict for her victories, for there are 
veritable ‘‘ powers of darkness ’’ still to 
be conquered in the human soul long after 
the last spear has been turned into 
a  pruning-hook. Realising this, the 
peacemaker urges a cessation of hostili- 
ties between man and his brother man, 
only that each may be the more free to 
fight the demons of vice and wretchedness 
that make the coming of the ‘‘ kingdom 
of Heaven’’ seem, very often, such a 
forlorn and illusory hope. 

The true lover of concord knows that 
the great upward struggle of the race is 
scarcely more than begun, but he is con- 
vinced, also, that the way of progress is 
not along the path of destruction and 
bloodshed. Nature, ‘‘ red in tooth and 
claw,’’ as the morbid see her, may evince 
a fearful disregard for life, but humanity 
can no longer afford to sacrifice its treasures 
of heart and limb to an insensate passion 
for power on the part of earthly rulers. 
If the object were worth it, the peace- 
maker would not shrink from the spilling 
of blood, for never can it be said of him 
that he has shirked either torture or 
death for the sake of his cause. But it is, 
after all, that practical common-sense which 
is the soundest fruit of idealism, that 
shows him the futility of squandering the 
bone and sinew of men whom nature has 
struggled so hard to rear, in order to win 
for some overgrown empire a few hundred 
miles of extra territory. And, in the 
same way, he is learning to realise to what 
little purpose many fine spirits waste 
their energy in bitter controversies, trying 
to thrust on men, in indignant anger, 
arguments which require to be urged with 
the patience of a god. © 

— ** Tet the living live,’’ says the peace- 
maker, echoing Amiel; ‘‘ and,’’ he might 
add, ‘‘ see to it that their lives are made 
more tolerable,’’ As for what he himself 
gains by preaching an unpopular gospel of 
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friendship and reconciliation, he knows that 
his way will be all the rougher for the 
smoothness he tries to bring to the paths 
of others. He does not pander enough to 
the passions of men to win their apprecia- 
tion, and when he answers their sneers 
and taunts quietly, he infuriates them more 
than if he gave them a blow on the cheek, 
He shows his brethren that they are 
nobler than the wild beasts, and they 
reply that he insults their courage. He 
goes in and out among the nations, 
pleading for sane thinking and the appease- 
ment of wrath, and is execrated from the 
altars dedicated to him whom they call the 
Prince of Peace. Can one doubt, then, 
that under his calm smile a very fire is 
raging, and that his prayer for patience is 
often wrung from a heart battling with 
something like despair ? 

The peacemaker is, indeed, one who 
would love to hold communion with silence 
and the stars oftener than his work permits 
him to do; for the springs of quietness are 
in his breast, and he is allied to all things 
that speak of order and serenity. But he, 
if ever a man was, is a soldier on cam- 
paign; and though it is his mission to 
disarm the nations, he himself must fight 
on, like any valiant knight of old, to the 
end. For him there is no rest, no cessation 
from toil, no relaxing of his energies, no 
temporising with the ‘‘ powers that be,”’ 
until men realise that they are all members 
of one great family, and allow reason, 
instead of passion, to take the foremost 
place in guiding human destinies. 

Laura ACKROYD. 
eS ee 


OLD THEOLOGY AND BROAD 
CHURCH.* 

In Professor Gwatkin’s Gifford Lectures 
we have at once a confession of faith set 
down by one of our greatest living scholars, 
and an exemplification of the intellectual 
temper, at its best, which is traditionally 
associated with old Cambridge. All that 
English soberness in spiritual vision (with 
a somewhat reproachful glance at other 
zones and climates of thought), all that 
insistence on the bare fact (to be taken as 
what it is, its ‘‘ marble index’? un- 
coloured by romantic heightenings)—it 
is all here, and agrees well with that spirit 
of place which incarnated itself in a Clerk 
Maxwell and a Tait, and described the 
spiritual world as an ‘“ Unseen Universe,”’ 
whose laws were continuous with those of 
the seen. Perhaps we shall miss, in such an 
atmosphere, some of the vital conditions 
under which the best work of philosophy 
can be done, and the best illumination 
given to our religious problems. But 
philosophy is the only side of Professor 
Gwatkin’s book on which there is any 
halting or falling short of that fulness and 
massiveness of great learning which seems 
to grasp the whole field of scholarship in 
one survey—with an amenity also that 
we are accustomed to find only in pictures 
like Meredith’s Dr. Middleton. 

The conception of Revelation here un- 
folded is the one which, thanks to Maurice 
and his school, is now practically in pos- 
session of the field. ‘‘ Any fact which 
gives knowledge is a revelation. If par- 

* “The Knowledge of God and its Historical 
Development.” Henry Melvill Gwatkin, M.A. 


2 yols. Qnd edition, (T. & T, Clark. | 1907, 
12s. net.) 


ticular facts reveal God, they do so only by 
indicating a certain character ; and, though 
a miracle, if such there were, would be 
likely to command attention, there is no 
reason why it should indicate character 
more than common facts.’? Therefore, 
not only what is commonly called religious 
experience, but also science, philosophy, 
criticism, culture (the study of beauty) 
must give their interpretation of the divine. 
‘* The vision that floats before me is a vast; 
synthesis of all the experience which the 
human race has ever had or ever will have 
had.’? ‘‘ Every work which is done on 
the face of the wide earth for love or duty 
is as truly communion with God as the 
Supper of the Lord itself can be, from the 
Three Hundred in the pass to the child in 
the slums who gives his last penny to one 
that needs it more than he does. Here is 
the secret of the knowledge of God.’’ 
And it is natural that Professor Gwatkin, 
holding this beautiful faith, should imagine 
that he finds it in other thinkers and 
other ages whose ideas he is concerned 
to defend. It is but feeble argument, 
however, which convinces him that the 
Reformers held his Broad Church view. 
‘* There is no reason to think that they ever 
supposed it (the Bible) to be the only 
revelation, and, indeed, they could not, 
without contradicting Scripture itself, 
which constantly appeals to revelations of 
God in nature, history, and life. But, if 
such revelations are real, they must be as 
much God’s word as any that may be 
given in the particular form of writing. 
Unless, therefore, some peculiar value be 
attached to the form of writing, the supre- 
macy of Scripture proclaimed by the Eng- 
lish Church fairly resolves itself into the 
supremacy of revelation howsoever 
known ’’ (II. 230). This is a clear case 
of making history retrospectively what 
you think it ought to have been; and is 
in fact, corrected in other parts of the 
book (II. 237). That Professor Gwatkin 
has abandoned the verbal or even material 
infallibility of the Bible as a whole (he 
accepts the main results of Old Testament 
criticism ; as to the New Testament he is 
much more cautious) cannot alter the 
history of his Church, or prove that his 
modernising is a small and unimportant 
modification of the old system. Indeed, 
we find that the whole of his position is 
infected by the initial assumptions which 
he carries over from the old views, because 
he is not willing to admit the quite revo- 
lutionary nature of some recent, and by 
him approved, changes in thought, and sa 
he tries to work with old conceptions 
which are really effete. Take, for example, 
the way in which he meets the modern 
reluctance to admit the idea of any revela- 
tion at all, whether ‘‘ natural’’ or 
‘*special.’? ‘‘If God is the ultimate 
cause of matter, life, and conscience, it is 
hardly possible to dispute His power to give 
a revelation, if He so please.’’ We can see 
the picture—an 18th century picture. 
Assume one Person—God; and another 
person—man, and what is there to hinder 
the one, deemed omnipotent, from}‘‘ send- 
ing the other a message?’ (I. 20). It 
is a stiff, hard anthropomorphism. Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin, it is true, makes much of 
the 19th century change in doctrine, due 
to the idea of God’s immanence (especially 
when it seems to support Incarnation 
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theories) ; but his argument for the pos- 
sibility of Revelation is based upon an 
uncriticised view of Transcendence. There 
is, of course, a lawful place for anthropo- 
morphism in religion; but it becomes 
a nuisance when it is made the source of 
irrelevant and mechanical analogies. 

It is, in fact, by this very use of it that 
Professor Gwatkin finds a somewhat easy 
approach to.the idea of miracle. We are 
to think of Godfas ‘‘so re-arranging 
physical forces as to bring out new 
results ’’’ (I. 187), just in the same way 
that we men by exerting our free will 
guide and deflect nature to new ends. 
This, according to our author, is, in the 
case of God’s action, Miracle. It is not 
supernatural but natural, belonging to 
workings of nature to which we are not 
accustomed. All nature alike manifests 
direct divine action, and miracle is not 
more direct than any other kind of event. 
The miracles of Jesus, then, fall in with the 
great probability that a sinless man ‘‘ must 
have had power far greater than our 
own, and been able to do in a perfectly 
natural way things we cannot do.’’ With 
him ‘‘ Love was stronger than death,’’ and 
the resurrection of Lazarus and of himself 
illustrates the natural supremacy of the 
moral over the physical. I do not know 
whether the turn thus given to the old 
argument is quite new, but we may be 
thankful, at least, for the insight which 
affirms the inward meaning of Christianity 
to be moral rather than magical. But as 
an argument for the credibility of miracle 
stories, or even as a rationale of the miracu- 
lous, it suffers from the general weakness 
already mentioned of all such a priori 
assumptions as to what God can do or is 
likely to do. No one doubts that there are 
great regions of natural fact unknown to 
science, and great possibilities in the 
physical universe unrealised in history. 
Unlike the old supernaturalist, Professor 
(iwatkin finds the miraculous in the un- 
wonted revelation by God to man of these 
otherwise unknown regions, and in the 
unwonted exhibition of these hitherto 
unrealised possibilities. But, surely, on 
these principles, an unexpected comet is a 
miracle, the discovery of radium is a 
miracle. If not, then the differentiation of 
a miraculous event lies in the ignorance of 
the people and the age which observe it, 
as indeed our author seems to suggest 
(I. 189). And, apart from the strangeness 
of the notion that God __ re-arranges 
physical forces and natural laws, specially 
to impress uncultivated races, this theory 
represents Him as acting upon the world 
from the outside, and standing to it in the 
relation of a machinist to a machine which 
He can make to go slower or faster. From 
the outside, we say; for the new (miracu- 
lous). event would not, according to this 
theory, have happened in the ordinary 
evolution of natural fact, but required 
a special fiat of God’s will to produce it. 
Therefore, a cause external to ordinary 
natural fact has come into operation. Now, 
to deal in this way with the conception of 
God is a perversion of all legitimate 
method. It completely inverts the natural 
process of thought by which the idea 
of God has any reality at all for our minds. 
‘“God’’ is the ultimate interpretation 
which we are able to put upon our ex- 
perience as a whole. But (1) ex hypothes; 
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the experience we at present have of our 
world does not include the miraculous. 


We begin (Professor Gwatkin and all). 


with a world thought of as a whole of 
experience, that reveals to us God. It is 
illegitimate, thereupon, to make use of 
the idea of God so won, to arrive at 
another world, and a world whose im- 
plications are quite different; which 
is what Professor Gwatkin does. There 
is no legitimate passage of thought from 
an orderly world of spiritual Immanence 
to an erratic world of anthropomorphic 
Transcendence. We have ex hypothesi 
exorcised the demon of disorder from our 
whole of experience, and it will obtain no 
furtive re-entrance through Professor 
Gwatkin’s new back door. (2) Upon our 
author’s own principles, however extra- 
ordinary might be the events which might 
happen, the modern man would be justi- 
fied in regarding them as still natural. 
The question could never arise, therefore, in 
the form ‘‘ Could God, or would He, work a 
miracle?’ The question, that is, to have 
any meaning, would have to be referred to 
the region of fact in which it was alleged 
to have taken place; as, eg., ‘‘ Would 
supreme moral excellence give power to 
raise the dead ? ’’—not a difficult problem, 
for holiness and physical power do not 
increase part passu in our world. In 
short, questions as to the possibility of 
miracle and revelation are meaningless. 
They can only be answered by begging the 
question, 7.e., by first putting into our 
notion of God all that we intend to prove 
from it; they can only be asked upon the 
plane of an unspiritual anthropemorphism. 
We are led by Professor Gwatkin’s refer- 
ences to Unitarianism to remark, that 
the same limitations have prevented 
him from seeing the weakness of the 
‘*social’’ argument for the Trinity 
(II. 298). The ‘‘ social element in human 
nature’? no doubt supplied the pattern 
of much ancient polytheism ; and, in fact, it 
is only when Trinitarianism verges on tri- 
Theism, when we take personality hard, 
that the social doctrine of God gets any 
countenance. No doubt, the highest 
human is nearest the divine; but, if we 
are to personify our human tendencies in 
this way, there is no end to the fancy 
pictures our anthropomorphism may pro- 
ject into the life of God. Indeed, when 
Professor Gwatkin says that Arius ‘‘ simply 
did not understand a metaphor,’’ because 
he refused to interpret ‘‘ The Son of God ’’ 
as identifying Christ with Deity, we are 
tempted to ask whether our author 
understands a metaphor. Sonship must 
at any rate imply dependence and obedi- 
ence. And when a metaphor, as in this 
case, is almost the only argument for a 
doctrine, safety lies in taking its analogies 
low rather than high. 
Professor Gwatkin comes much nearer to 
the really burning questions of our time 
when he tries to co-ordinate the work 
of Christ with all other good work in 
the world. The great leaders of the 
world’s best life are shown to form a 
‘* class of mediators,’ and our author 
recognises the need there is of re-stating 
Christ’s headship of that organic fellow- 
ship through which the world is being 
saved (I. 219, 241-2)—Mr. Campbell’s 
problem, but he missed it. There is 
another subject on which we wish Professor 
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Gwatkin allowed to this ‘‘ organic’? view 
moreimportance. His severe condemnation 


of the Roman Church and of the Tractarians 


is doubtless backed by vast historical 
knowledge. But when, without, 
feel sure, intending to sanction the vulgar 


rant against Rome, he nevertheless echoes. 


we . Ae 


the triviality that it is a ‘cowardly 


scepticism ’’ that leads men to ‘‘ return 
to the forms of the past,’’ not only are we 
unmoved, but we find it difficult to be 
lenient to such mere hardihood of Protes- 
tantism. It is simply a sophistication to 
Say 1t was because they could not find 
God in the present, that Newman and others 
returned to the past. They found God 
in actual history, and history does not 
mean merely ‘‘the past.’? The world 
will surely insist upon seeing in history an 
organic structural expression of the divine. 
The Tractarians voiced this demand. 
Mr. Thomas’s book has recently suggested 
a higher way than either the Papist or 
the schismatical. 

Our remarks have had to be contro- 
versial, and there is no space to mention the 
many noble features of these charming 
lectures ; the fine flower of the evangelical 
piety; the strong, prophet-like approval 
of the socialistic drift of present-day 
politics ; the moral trumpet-note warning a 


rich and careless England thatit hasasoul | 


to lose, 
W. WHITAKER. 


A LOVER OF NATURE. 


A DELIGHTFULLY bound, printed and 
papered volume reaches us from the hand 
of a true nature-lover, ‘‘ The Days of a 
Year,’’* a ‘‘ nature diary,’’ somewhat 
original in conception. The plan of the diary 
has been to furnish a sketch or description 
of something from nature, something seen, 
each day of a whole year—the authoress’s 
intimacy and observation. It is the diary 
of a mind in communion with but one 
object (so far as we are admitted into con- 
fidence), the world of natural beauty, as 
seen by a lover of beauty, whose 
eyes are sophisticated or exploited of their 
vision by the double purpose of beholding 
and of making a book. Sensitive lover and 
worshipper as the diarist is, she is not quite 
disinterested in her worship. The literary 
instinct is insistent with her, and takes toll 
of her religion. In her privatest moments 
she has had ever a thought of the public. 

The diarist is in control of a musical 
style, and a very sympathetic and pliant 
vocabulary. She loves the sounds of words 
and their suggestions of beauty, association, 
and colour. If her pictures are not suffi- 
ciently passionate or self-forgetful to 
interest us powerfully in themselves they 
succeed in interesting us in the painter. 
Here is character, sensibility, and faculty, 
the indication of a personality which will 
grow to something unusually good and 
fine when its affections have bestowed their 
leisure upon a task more serviceable. 

We quote the following as an illustration 
of the diarist’s delicacy :—‘‘ The tasselled 
beech-nut bloom floats lightly to the grass 
in the tree’s deep shade.’’ Her music and 
much more are noticeable in the descrip- 
tion of an elder tree :—‘‘ It stands, this 
blossoming and queenly beauty, in a little 


* «The Days of a Year.” 
Dodd. (London; Elkin Matthews, 2s, 6d, net.) 
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dusty yard - - flowering as splen- 


‘didly as if the centre of a masque of 


Summer, and giving its sweetness to. the 
roaming winds.’’ 
August 22 is thus marked in the diary :— 
i . The sweet sound of running 
water makes a murmurous poem of cool and 
quiet things, the earth-smell rises, and the 
ferns hold their fairy-pointed fronds as if 
listening to wonderful secrets.’ We ad- 
mire the book, but we should have pre- 
ferred the ferns to behave like ferns. Else- 
where the diarist compares a butterfly to 
““enfranchised and divinely happy 
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some 
spirit—seeking other and more ethereal 
worlds.’’ But the most delightful butter- 
flies remain as butterflies, and deepen our 
happiness in the present world. 

To say of elm trees ‘‘ they lean to the 
ground and they look to the sky, and so, in 
shielding love and Divine aspiration, belong 
to earth and heaven,”’ is a profitless and 
laborious sentimentalism; and pansies 
‘‘ with leaves held out like hands in 
thanksgiving ’’ are humbugs all of them. 
The diarist slips often into the error of 
comparing interesting things with un- 
interesting :—‘‘ The wet sweet briar is like 
some Divine dréam memory, the lilac odour 
like thoughts of heaven, and the long 
golden chains of the dripping laburnum 
flowers like treasures from paradise.”’ 

It is a pleasure to read of the kingfisher 
‘* as it passes swiftly over the silver moat 
full of floating lilies, and disappears into 
the green mystery of gold-green poplars 
and their shivering reflections,’’ although 
such graceful dallying cannot detain us 
long. The accompanying reflection :— 
‘* Vision that leaves behind a feeling of 
enchantment, almost too bright for every- 
day earth life,’’ suggests to us that our 
authoress has yet to live the ‘‘ earth-life.’’ 
In our belief, her fancies and fond forlorn 
yearnings fail to satisfy herself, persis- 
tently as she has sustained them. Yet she 
has given us pleasure by contact with her 
spirit, and we would incite affections so 
endeavouring and powers that crave for 
useful exercise to mingle themselves with 
the world of men and women, with the 
suffering and the toil, and the upward 
striving of humanity. One disinterested 
act of the will or the intellect. is worth a 
world of graceful sentiment, and our 
diarist’s love for beauty will aid her to 
rightly directed purposes in a field which 
needs every earnest labourer. 

P. EH. Ricwarps. 


JOACHIM. 


Master of music, whom immortal love 
Gave the deep wisdom of melodious truth ; 
Child of pure harmony, full fraught with 
skill ; 
Heir to a treasure of the heart of worlds 
Hidden from travellers whose tired eyes 
Gaze on mere surfaces, or search in mines 
Tricks of vain riches, glitters of the dust ; 
Thou hast well served, thy art was of a man 
More than musician, more than inter- 
preter ; 
Thy greatness touched us, patient, kind, 
reserved, 
And in beholding thee we knew our strength 
Flowing from regions where thou livest 
now. 
Roo RUSSELL. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


~~ 
THE MAN WITH TEN THOUSAND 
YARDS OF GREEN CLOTH. 


THERE once lived a man who had ten 
thousand yards of green cloth, and it was 
his peculiar delight to spread this out on 
the ground and look at it. Truly it was 
a quaint and pretty show, for the material 
was cleverly wrought with many different 
patterns, and while, as I have said, it, was 
to be generally described as green cloth, this 
in itself would give but a poor idea of the 
variety of shades which it included. 
Here the weaver had introduced a shuttle of 
crimson thread, there of gold, and now of 
brown and other colours, giving the im- 
pression of what is commonly called a 
heather-mixture by the tailors and hosiers. 
For many yards a pretty effect was pro- 
duced by the insertion of a white thread 
which caused the emerald background to be 
sprinkled as it were with bright specks. A 
very handsome piece was wrought with 
thick raised threads of darker hue, which 
produced a noble, velvet surface. This, 
were it sufficiently magnified, might fairly 
have stood for a diminutive forest, where 
oaks and beeches grew and pines enriched 
the texture with their more sombre foliage. 
Here and there the pattern was enlivened 
by the forms of animals and birds; but 
though I examined some hundreds of yards 
of the cloth at times when it was spread 
out to view, there did not appear to be 
much variety in the designs of this nature. 
Foxes’ tails were worked into the pattern 
in grotesque fashion, and of pheasants and 
partridges there was no lack. Truly these 
are birds of gay feather, especially the cock 
birds of the former species, and they looked 
comely enough on the cloth. But there 
were thousands of yards of this design, for 
which the owner seemed to have a childish 
preference. For my own part, the inces- 
sant repetition of this same design became 
somewhat wearisome. My feelings were 
the same, and so too, was evidently his 
fancy, with regard to a rabbit design, 
in which innumerable rabbits, large and 
small, were portrayed in every conceivable 
attitude—some were sitting on their 
haunches with ears erect as though listen- 
ing against danger; others as with their 
noses on the ground nibbling the clover ; 
many were rushing helter-skelter to their 
burrows with their white tail-signal up, as 
though for dear life ; and many more were 
turning head over heels in the air. When 
I first caught sight of this comic picture I 
laughed heartily, as anyone might, but an 
acquaintance of the owner of the cloth hav- 
ing one day explained to me the reason 
why this design was inscribed, my feeling 
of pleasure abated. For, so my informant 
assured me, the owner had this piece woven 
to his own idea, because nothing pleased 
him better than the antics of a rabbit 
when ’twas shot by the sportsman. 
This was what I had seen. Beside 
these patterns there were others of 
scarlet-coated huntsmen, following the 
hounds, and of dogs giving chase to hares. 
For this last I had no stomach. It was to 
me a picture of nothing but fear and pain, 
and while I must own to the vividness of the 
design of the hunt, and the skill with which 
it was wrought into the fabric, I should 
have preferred to imagine that the pack 
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were on the scent ofa red-herring. But 
enough of the pattern. Considering the 
almost unlimited resources of the looms in 
these days, it struck me that upon such a 
vast quantity of cloth a more varied art 
might have been brought into play. In 
place of some of those bales of rabbit and 
pheasant cloth, I should have liked to see 
more flower designs, especially some sug- 
gested by wall-flowers and hollyhocks and 
other frequenters of cottage gardens. Also 
I thought sundry patterns, in which hay- 
making and harvesting scenes played a 
part, would not be out of place. 

You may be thinking, from what I have 
said, that anyone was at liberty to examine 
this interesting cloth. If so, you are 
mistaken. So far from extending a wel- 
come to observers of his property the owner 
put many obstacles in the way, and even 
employed his servants to keep people at a 
distance. Now and again he would admit 
the public, otherwise one had to satisfy 
curlosity by guide. 

You will want to know the purpose for 
which all this store of valuable cloth was 
laid up. I am sorry I cannot satisfy your 
desire. I have never been able to satisfy 
my own mind on this point. It is certain 
that the man could never use it up for his 
own clothing, even if he had lived as long 
as Methuselah. Besides, he was not averse 
to increasing his store whenever he saw 
a roll of stuff which took his fancy. In this 
way, his wealth in green cloth was ever 
growing larger. Meanwhile many of his 
neighbours were in serious want of clothing, 
and would have been grateful had they 
been allowed to purchase but a few yards 
apiece. But say what they might of their 
need and this wealth, they could never con- 
vince the man of the reasonableness of their 
request ; not even when in a crowd they 
hung round his fence on a cold day with 
scarce enough upon their backs to cover 
them. The man said that it would be a 
pity to cut into the cloth; it would spoil 
the look of it. Green cloth, he protested, 
was not made for the public to wear. 
Besides, most of this was very ancient, 
being handed down to him from his ances- 
tors, and he could not dream of cutting up 
such a sacred inheritance. 

And so the ten thousand yards of green 
cloth remained to amuse the fancy of their 
owner by the quaint and beautiful designs 
upon it, but serving no other purpose for 
which cloth is made. 

And that cloth is really the surface of the 
earth which certain rich men selfishly 
withhold from the use of those who need 
it. H. M. L. 


cesses namin som 


WHEN once it is revealed to us that 
righteousness is to be sought where the 
Heart-searcher seeks it, not in the material 
thing done, but in the spiritual spring from 
which it issues, we discover that it may 
indeed be infinite, and stretch in advance of 
a progressive nature, as the object of eternal 
aspiration.—/ames Martineau. 

Iris true that love cannot be forced, that 
it cannot be made to order, that we cannot 
love because we ought or even because we 
want. But we can bring ourselves into the 
presence of the lovable. We can enter into 
friendship through the door of discipleship. 
We can learn love through service.—Hugh 
Black. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 

Tue Archdeacon of Ely, in a paper read 
before the Church Congress on Christianity 
and Economic Problems, made some 
rather daring statements. ‘‘ Christianity 
has nothing whatever to do with modern 
Social Ideals as I understand the term ; 
all attempts to reconstruct our economic 
life on some new basis, to re-apportion 
wealth more equally between the rich and 
poor, to rouse public opinion to the evil of 
gigantic trusts, and of allowing the means 
of production to be engrossed in private 
hands lie outside the commission of the 
Church ; she had better let them severely 
alone and do her proper work as earnestly 
as she can. So long as social 
changes are regarded as expedients, and 
are discussed pro and con. on grounds of 
expediency, we are on perfectly firm 
ground, just because the progress of 
Socialism is being treated in its economic 
aspects, and not as an ethical system. 
When Socialism assumes this latter char- 
acter, the difficulty begins; its projects 
are not criticised from the point of view of 
expediency, but held up as ideals and 
invested with a sort of glamour. Our 
Christian belief is that life develops from 
within, that it is by spiritual influence 
in the heart that good may be attained 
in the outward sphere.’’? These words 
remind us of a sermon by F. W. Rozert- 
son on *‘ Man, who made me a judge anda 
divider over you?’’ ‘‘ It was no part of 
Curist’s work to take from the oppressor 
and give to the oppressed, much less to 
encourage the oppressed to take from the 
oppressor himself. He asserted principles 
of love, unselfishness, order, which would 
decide all questions, but the questions 
themselves he would not decide. Chris- 
tianity commits itself to nothing except 
eternal principles. That the oppressor 
should become generous and the covetous 
liberal were a great gain; but to take from 
one selfish brother in order to give to 
another selfish brother, what spiritual gain 
would there have been in this? CuHRistT 
triumphs by wrongs meekly borne even 
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more than by wrongs legally righted.’’ 
Whatever Roperrson says must be 
received with respect, and with the feeling 
that there is probably considerable truth 
in it. But we cannot help remembering 
that Jesus was by no means meek towards 
Scribes and Pharisees who laid heavy 
burdens on men’s backs and refused to 
touch them with the tips of their fingers, 
and that he was by no means meek towards 
the money-changers in the Temple who 
profaned his Father’s house. It is one 
thing to bear our own wrongs meckly and 
quite another to bear the wrongs of the 
helpless and the oppressed. 

We believe that words like the Arch- 
deacon’s will rouse a great deal of bitterness 
amongst many who are whole-heartedly 
devoting themselves to the good of human- 
ity, and that, on the other hand, they will 
meet with a great deal of approval from a 
comfortable section of the community who 
wish to grow rich in their own way. They 
have no objection whatever to the Churches 
talking about Love and Goodness as much 
as they like, so long as they leave business 
methods and particular wrongs alone. 
LowELv expresses the sentiments of these 
people in the Biglow Papers when he 


Says : 
‘*T'm willin’ a man should go tollable 
strong 
Agin wrong in the abstract, for that kind 
of wrong 


Is allus unpop’lar, and never gits pitied, 

Because it’s a crime no one ever com- 

mitted. 

But he must not be hard on partickler 

sins, 

Coz then he'll be kickin’ the people’s 

own shins.”’ 

We do not, however, quote the Arch- 
deacon’s words in order to attack him or 
to add to the misunderstandings and 
mutual recriminations which take place 
between those who hold his position and 
the many earnest, self-sacrificing men and 
women who are identifying Christianity 
with Socialism. It is greatly to be desired 
that Christian Individualists and Christian 
Socialists, however divided intellectually, 
should not feel themselves necessarily 
antagonistic morally and religiously. 

We have heard a good deal lately of 
charges against Socialists that they are 
atheistical. That is, of course, pure non- 
sense. No doubt there are Atheists and 
Agnostics among them, as there are among 
Individualists, but there is no connection 
either in theory or in practice between 
Atheism and Socialism. 

Our own fear is the very reverse of this : 
it is the fear that Socialists are claiming to 
be the only religious people in the com- 
munity, the only people who really under- 
stand the spirit of Curistr and who 
treat all men as brothers. Against this 
absolute identification of Socialism and 
Christianity—an identification which so 
powerful and popular a preacher as Mr. 
CAMPBELL seems to favour—the protest of 
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the Archdeacon appears to us justifiable. 


It is worth realising that, while there is 


this silly talk in some quarters about the 
immorality and irreligion of Socialists, 
there is growing up among Socialists 
themselves a strong conviction that no one 
can be truly religious or a follower of 
Curist unless he is a Socialist. The 
Christian Churches will find this charge of 
Atheism thrown back upon themselves 
with much more passion, and perhaps more 
reason, than the similar charge made 
against Socialists. With more reason, we 
say, because wherever you find a genuine 
Socialist you find a man with some high 
ideals, whereas in a genuine -Individualist 
you may only find a man with some fixed 
principles. The man with high ideals and 
with a passionate belief in and devotion to 
them is more religious than the man of 
fixed principles, while the latter, on the 
other hand, is probably the more moral of 
the two. 


The deeper spiritual consciousness of 
Christendom has long been trying to free 
the Gospel of Curist from identification 
with particular theological doctrines. It 
has maintained that the Gospel of CuristT 
is not to be labelled Trinitarianism or 
Unitarianism, and identified with one 
theory to the exclusion of the other. 
Trinitarian or Unitarian doctrines are 
forms through which the Gospel may be 
expressed; one form may be more ade- 
quate or less adequate than another, but 
Christianity is a spirit which may be found 
present in doctrines very far removed from 
what we think the truth. 


Christianity emerging from bondage to 
doctrines, and from the claims of sectarian 


bigots to its sole possession, is now in — 


danger of being identified with theories and 


ideals of society. Socialists are claiming — 


with growing insistence that they are the 
only real Christians in the community. 
We willingly and gladly recognise the true 
Socialist as a genuine Christian, devoted to 
the good of the community and ready to 
sacrifice himself for others in the spirit of 
Jesus. But we do venture to claim that 
the respectable middle-class capitalist, 
believing in quite other social ideals and 
social methods, may be a genuine Christian 
too. He may be, and often is, honest to 


his own hurt, devoted to the cause of 


education, eager. to encourage and sym- 
pathise with the young and to train them 
into a manly independence. He may 
have high ideals of truth and freedom, to 
which he is willing to sacrifice his own ease 
or safety. 

The Gospel of Jesus Curist must not 
be identified with any social theories, 
however beautiful, or any social methods, 
however good they may seem to us. We 
cannot think the Archdeacon right in 


bidding the Church to leave social evils — 


severely alone, but we think he is justified 
in claiming that the Gospel of CHRIST 
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shall not be identified with particular ways 
of dealing with particular ills, and in 
recalling our attention to the fundamental 
truth that ‘‘ life develops from within, and 
that it is by spiritual influences in the 
heart that good may be attained in the 
outward sphere.”’ 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


Now that the flutter over the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s heresy has subsided, the time 
is come when the relation between the New 
Theology and Unitarian Christianity may 
profitably be considered, and we cordially 
welcome the little book in which the Rev. 
J. Worsley Austin, M.A., has done this. 
Mr. Campbell and his friends are emphatic 
in their wish that their Theology shall not 
be labelled Unitarianism. Very well, we, 
too, have no wish to insist on giving it a 
name which we know has often proved 
misleading. But Mr. Austin writes clearly 
and strongly, and not a whit too strongly, 
to show that the New Theology has crossed 
the great dividing line. There is a con- 
ception of Christianity which is perfectly 
well understood and has been accepted as 
orthodox for centuries, and the New Theo- 
logy answers the question, Is this true ? 
in the negative. It represents the Incarna- 
tion as something which is now partly 
realised, and is destined to be completely 
realised, in us, the human race, Christ being 
the supreme representative. The Church 
doctrine, as*Bishop Gore states with equal 
emphasis, is something entirely different ; 
this regards the Incarnation as a unique 
act of creation. The Virgin birth, a defi- 
nite act in place and time, places an im- 
passable gulf between Christ and our- 
selves. Mr. Campbell maintains that the 
old controversy between Trinitarianism and 
Unitarianism vanishes. Mr. Austin shows 
that this is the case only after a complete sur. 
render of all that is vital to Trinitarianism- 
Mr. Campbell thinks that the battle for the 
New Theology is practically won. Mr. 
Austin has some wise words deprecating 
over-confidence, and pleading for more 
union in the liberal ranks. 

In a second chapter Mr. Austin asks 
what is the essence of Unitarianism, and 
finds it in the right of a free search for 
Truth, absolutely unlimited. It would be 
more correct to acknowledge that this free 
search is limited by the bounds of religion. 
Churches built for the worship of God can- 
not be turned into secularist lecture halls 
without a breach of trust. In the same 
way, a university chair founded for the 
study and teaching of geology could not 
be devoted to the advancement of some- 
thing that is not geology, say Christian 
Science, without a similar breach of trust, 
and we accept such limitation without re- 
garding it as in the least infringing the full 
liberty of the geological professor. What 


Mr. Austin says about the width and depth. 


of Religion, as distinguished from the 
various historical religions, is admirably 
put, as is also his assertion that when the 
impulse of true religion is felt, its claim for 
liberty is known to be the assertion of the 
right of an open way to God. The New 
Theology, he declares, has found a living 
God and has faith in liberty, which it shows 
by claiming freedom to examine the great 


credentials of popular Christianity, the 


words of the Bible and of Christ. 

Christianity itself Mr. Austin defines 
aS a movement. In the course of this 
movement something is being evolved, and 
this something, he maintains, is not asystem 
of dogma, not an ecclesiastical institution, 
and not a scheme of salvation. It is the 
personal influence of a man. This is well 
put, though Mr. Austin rather weakens his 
position by going on to rank Jesus as one of 
the world’s prophets. He was that and 
something more, and what that something 
more is we often express by saying that we 
value some friend not so much for what he 
says as for what he is. The deepest truth 
in this matter is expressed by Dr. Martineau 
in the prayer containing the sentence, 
‘* O God, who didst send thy word to speak 
in the prophets and live in thy Son.’’ This 
thought of a divine word living in the life 
as well as speaking in the sayings of Jesus 
is exactly what is needed for the modern 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 

With regard to what Unitarians believe 
about human nature, Mr. Austin finds a 
central, determining thought in its essen- 
tial unity. ‘‘ The divisions between men 
are as nothing in comparison with the 
fundamental facts which unite them.’’ 
Mankind is a genus which has no species, 
only varieties. This is fatal to all caste, 
privilege, and exclusiveness. Good, but 
it would have strengthened the argument 
to have pointed out that this applies still 
more strongly to souls than to human bodies. 
All minds, said Channing, are of one family, 
and if the fatherhood of God is something 
more than a metaphor, if it states a plain 
fact, this fact must be a fact of spirit not 
of matter. Now it is a fact of spirit with 
which Mr. Austin deals when he goes on 
to the two sharp divisions which ran a 
horrible dividing line through the midst 
of humanity—the Calvinist distinction 
between the elect and the non-elect, and 
the Catholic distinction between the bap- 
tized and the un-baptized. At the present 
day we can have faith in humanity itself 
and feel that the best in each comes out of 
that which is common to all, and this is 
getting back to the grand universalism of 
Christ which has been so grievously over- 
laid during centuries of misunderstanding. 
Yet there is a foundation for the two-fold 
distinction which religious teachers have 
seldom failed to draw, and which is cer- 
tainly not absent from the teaching of 
Christ.. Martineau has expounded it with 
his unique insight and force, and Mr. 
Austin would find it a good supplement to 
his own statement of the case, for we most 
thoroughly destroy an error when we can 
explain it. It is the distinction between 
doing right and doing wrong, between 
faithfulness and unfaithfulness, obedience 
and disobedience. It divides men not 
according to the kind of temptation to 
which they are exposed, but solely accord- 
ing as they resist or yield to their own 
temptations. 

Mr. Austin easily answers the question, 
What takes the place of the Fall? by saying, 
in effect, The Rise, the scientific teaching of 
a progressive evolution with a brute in- 
heritance out of which we are gradually 
growing. This belief is in full harmony 
with the faith that God is no mere outside 
power, giving us commands, but is the 
higher power which has entered into human 


nature and is there the upward impelling 
force. Sin, therefore, is unfaithfulness to 
the highest law of a man’s own being, not 
merely disobedience to an arbitrary com- 
mand, and by clearly expounding this 
truth Mr. Austin avoids what has been very 
generally regarded as the weakest point 
in Mr. Campbell’s exposition of his theo- 
logy. With regard to salvation, Mr. Austin 
frankly admits that for it, Unitarians have 
no specific. He says some men have been 
saved by the preaching of hell fire, but not 
all are so influenced ; and some others, but 
not all, by preaching faith in the Atone- 
ment; and he thinks that in the same way 
some men would be saved by a change from 
the slums of Birmingham to a healthy 
environment in Canada. But there is a 
difference here which he has failed to notice 
owing to his disregard of the real two-fold 
distinction. Mere change of environment 
will change the class of temptation but not 
the habit of yielding to or resisting tempta- 
tion. The man who yielded to one kind of 
temptation in Birmingham would yield 
to another class of temptation in Canada, 
if nothing more was done for him; and the 
reason why emigration, especially for 
children, often is so efficient for good, is 
that more is done through the power of love 
and trust. With all that is said here con- 
cerning the power of these redeeming forces 
we are in fullest accord, and if there is 
any advantage in speaking of specific 
agents for salvation, we have them here. 
Mr. Austin’s last chapter on Eternal Life 
is more of an introduction to the subject 
than an adequate treatment of it. He 
says well that living for eterna] life is living 
for eternal things in this life, and points 
out much that may predispose men to 
accept the belief in immortality. But 
for the great arguments such as have been 
given us by Channing, Martineau, or J. E. 
Carpenter, we shall here look in vain. 
Some indication of them we should have 
been glad to see, and we hope that Mr. 
Austin will sometime give us a fuller 
exposition of the Gospel which he can 
preach so well. Hu Ss 8: 


CONIGRE CHAPEL, TROWBRIDGE. 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


THE jubilee of the opening of Conigre 
Chapel in 1857 was celebrated on Sunday, 
October 6, 1907, when a memorial brass 
to the Rev. S. Martin, who was mainly 
instrumental in raising the funds for the 
building, was unveiled by the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, B.A., of Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. 

The services commenced with a prayer- 
meeting at eight o’clock in the morning, 
which was well attended. Communion 
service followed at 10.30 and the regular 
service at 11 o’clock. These were con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. J. Wain, who 
at the latter service delivered an appro- 
priate sermon from the words Mark iv. 14, 
“* The sower soweth the word.’’ 

In the evening the chapel was crowded. 
The preacher was the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A., of Bristol, who has been the 
pastor at Lewin’s Mead chapel for upwards 
of 40 years. In very well-chosen and sym- 
pathetic terms he unveiled the Samuel 
Martin memorial brass, which bore the 
following inscription :— 

‘* Dedicated to the memory of the 
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Rev. Samuel Martin, as a record of his un- 

selfish zeal in securing, by much arduous 

labour, the greater part of the money 
by which this church was_ erected. 

It was opened on October 1, 1857, and 

50 years after this Tablet was placed 

here by a congregation who continue to 

hold him in reverence.”’ 

After the usual devotional exercises, 
Mr. Blatchford took for his text, Deut. 
iv. 32, ‘‘ Ask now of the days that are 
past.’’ Most aptly and truly, he said, do 
these words express your reverent and 
grateful thoughts as you gather in your 
beloved house of prayer this night. A 
commemoration more than usually note- 
worthy claims your recollection. For, 
think of all that you can call to mind. 
Fifty years of faithful and continuous testi- 
mony for doctrines and principles which 
have satisfied the souls of generation after 
generation. Fifty years of deep, serious, but 
ever unpretentious religious life, which 
has been fed and quickened by that trust, 
and prayer and praise, which have surely 
made your treasured old Conigre a holy 
place indeed to you, and nothing less than 
the house of God and the gate of heaven. 
And you call to mind other things than 
these. Ask again of the fifty years gone 
by since this loved church of yours first 
enriched with its new beauties the old and 
cherished faith of its forerunner, and then 
see how tender, how sacred, how com- 
forting are those personal recollections, 
which are to me the holiest legacies of 
bygone faith and life. I know, friends, 
that in the honoured life of your religious 
community here, the long flight even of 
fifty years is but a fragment. We do not 
forget that the years of its continuous 
testimony can be reckoned by centuries. 
And pleasant and very profitable it would 
be to dwell upon the records of faithfulness 
in times so distant from our own. But you 
have called me here for a definite and for 
an equally sacred purpose. We are to 
rejoice together in the glad memories of the 
fifty years of this beautiful church’s life, 
and in the sweet and happy recollection of 
that beloved old ‘‘ servant of God and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’? Samuel Martin, 
to whom the erection of this fair house 
of prayer was so very, very largely due. 
This house of prayer was built not in con- 
tentious antagonism to the faith of the 
good and true of other and of different 
religious communities, but as a religious 
house for themselves, a house with its 
door thrown open wide to any who might 
seek sympathy with the thoughts and 
customs of those who faithfully and con- 
sistently worshipped here. Those who 
reared this building did but seek to worship 
God, as only they could worship Him in 
their own way, and, therefore, ‘‘ in spirit 
and in truth.’’ That was the deep feeling 
of the founders of this church, as I read it, 
and I believe and am sure the <elf-same 
spirit animates both people and pastor here 
this day. But how good and pleasant it 
is to turn to the records of the time and to 
find from them that the spirit of the builders 
was such as I have indicated. Listen to 
the words of the narrator of the experiences 
of that day, Thursday, October 1, 1857, 
when this church of yours was first opened 
for divine service. ‘‘ It is gratifying to 
state,’’ the writer says, ‘‘ that persons of 
every religious denomination in the) town 


have aided the congregation in the erection 
of their new place of worship. One lady, 
a member of the Established Church, con- 
tributed £25, and several other orthodox 
friends have also given most liberally.’’ 
Such is the adequate and delightful evi- 
dence of the spirit in which your predeces- 
sors built this church, and of the kindly 
and ready appreciation which that spirit 
met with from the worshippers in other 
temples round about them. You remem- 
ber well how it came to pass that Nehemiah 
and his faithful ones rebuilt the walls of 
Zion. It was from the simple reason that 
‘* the people had a mind to work.’’? And 
I ‘‘ speak that which I do know’’ when I 
say that if ever a congregation, from its 
beloved minister to its humblest member, 
was animated to work, in the truest spirit 
of self-devotion, it was, in very deed, this 
congregation of the Conigre. Oh, you 
know, my friends, and you proudly remem- 
ber how Samuel Martin went forth to 
gather aid from kindred spirits up and down 
the land, and what a splendid measure of 
success crowned his untiring and self- 
forgetting efforts. No wonder that those. 
who loved and followed him were moved to 
emulate his loving services. And so it 
came about that Mr. William Smith, 
architect and builder here in Trowbridge, 
generously made the drawings and super- 
intended the erection of the building; 
and to their honour and in grateful remem- 
brance of them, let us recollect how two 
steadfast and sincere souls, John and 
Jacob Taylor, the master-masons, freely 
gave the greater portion of the beautiful 
ornamental stonework that adorns this 
temple in which you worship. And as it 
was with the chiefs so was it with the 
people, the same spirit of earnestness and 
of thoroughness in the work before them 
was seen in all. From your beloved old 
pastor’s own lips I heard, how, in his 
association with the smallest details of the 
work, which was such a joy to him, he one 
day, in a darkened corner of the fabric, 
found a young man labouring by the light 
of a candle, to set a polish upon the head 
of a metal bolt, and then as the old minister 
marvelled at the toil upon an object that 
few or none might look upon afterwards, 
the young workman glanced up into the 
kindly face and said, ‘*‘ Oh, Father Martin, 
didn’t you say to us last Sunday that 
God’s eye was in all places?’’ Can we 
wonder that a blessing followed such heart- 
whole service from one and all? Well 
might they sing their hymn of thanksgiving 
on that October day half a century ago, 
And what a worthy company of his breth- 
ren in the ministry gathered round the pas- 
tor and his people in the happy moment 
of their finished task. Worthily did our 
beloved old friend, the Rev. William 
James, of Bristol, preach the dedication 
sermon from those most fitting words 
from Hzra, ‘‘ We are the servants of the 
God of heaven and earth, and build the 
house that was builded many years ago.’’ 
Present, too, was that true and cherished 
friend of all who knew him, the Rev. 
William James Odgers, of Bath, the 
venerable Henry Howse, Edwin Chapman, 
John Lettis Short, and Philip Pearsall 
Carpenter, all trusted standard-bearers in 
our churches ; and side by side there stood 
Jerom Murch and Charles Moore and 


| Thomas Jolly, John Leeves, James May! 


‘ that are past.’’ 


Shattock, and our own honoured friend, 
Herbert Thomas, of Bristol. And when 
the services of thanksgiving were continued 
on the following Sabbath, Henry Solly 
and Joseph Calrow Means added their 
““ word in season ’’ to the delight of all 
who heard them. I thank God there are 
survivors of that good time amongst you 
still ; in their presence, and of their faithful 
testimony, I must pray them to realise the 
thoughts it would be unbecoming in me 
to speak. But you will not wonder if I 
carry in my heart enshrined amongst 
my happiest memories of beloved fathers 
and forerunners in the work of the ministry 
the recollections at once so happy, and so 
vivid still, of him whose name and whose 
lovable spirit are so closely and so lastingly 
entwined with every holy and dear associa- 
tion of the Conigre. Friends, what can I 
tell you of Samuel Martin, of which you 
who worship here are not already fully and 
rightly cognisant ? You will believe how 
soft and sweet a touch there came upon 
my own spirit from one whose life was so 
innocent, so brightly happy, and yet so 
deeply devout, and so suffused with rever- 
ence for God, and for every good word, 
and deed, and thought. I call to mind his 
implicit, his unlimited trust, and belief 
in his fellow-men. I do not believe that 
in his transparent purity of life and 
thought he could form an unworthy or an 
unkind estimate of a single soul. And you 
know it was just that simplicity and sin- 
cerity on his part that armed his loving 
and persuasive appeals for righteousness, 
for pity, for every Christian grace, with 
their real power. And I remember also 
what lovely capabilities were locked within 
that warm and earnest heart of his. You and _ 
I have heard him from this pulpit; but I 
have listened to him elsewhere, and before 
a vastly different audience. Even yet I 
can call to mind the magic spell with which 
he held a gathering in a London Music Hall 
that listened and thrilled and wept as our 
dear ‘‘ Father Martin’’ told them the 
fadeless story of the Prodigal Son. I tell 
you of a truth ‘‘ his word was with power,”’ 
and well would it be if all of us were per-~ 
mitted so to touch and soften the souls 
among whom our duty may call us. I 
remember, too, the terms of real personal 
friendship and brotherly communion in 
which he invariably lived and worked with 
the ministers of every church around him. 
With the clergyman and jthe Noncon- 
formist pastor he was as a brother beloved, 
serving heart and soul with them in every 
good cause whenever and wherever possible, 
and well do I call to mind the keen delight 
with which he showed me a biretta, which, 
in true brotherly friendship, he had re- 
ceived as a gift from a kind-hearted priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church. What he 
was to you, among the young, by the 
bedside of the sufferer, and by the open 
sepulchre, your hearts will give a sacred 
answer when you ask them of ‘‘ the days 
So for fifty years he went 
in and out among you, alike loving and 
beloved. And then the quiet shadows 
lengthened before him, and one of the 
last affectionate services that William 
James rejoiced to offer to a friend was ren- 
dered to your dear old friend and his when 
my honoured old predecessor at Lewin's 
Mead was permitted to gather, and to pre- 
sent to Samuel Martin that testimonial 
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which so many up and down the land 


Tejoiced to offer as a tribute to Mr. Martin’s 
self-denying life and work and a sign of their 
widespread and hearty appreciation there- 
of. And then, at last, the parting came, 
and the faithful soul left as his best legacy 
to this church he so dearly loved the impress 
of his own beautiful and religious spirit. 
Out of our memory of the past I pray you 
believe, my friends, there comes a message 
also. The message is, God abides, duty 
abides, the remembrance of that sweet 
hfe that shines forth from the hill in Galilee 
remains the same yet, every generation is 
alike the servant of the living God, and our 
true and worthy remembrance of the saints 
that have been must speak in our faithful- 
ness to God and to our fellow-men, and 
bear fruit in the better lives and nobler 
faith of ages yet to come. 

Collections were taken on behalf of 
Chapel Funds. Vegetables and fruit were 
delivered among the poor of the district 
and congregation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.) 


LIFE OF ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 

Sirn,—The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has just published the ‘* Autobio- 
graphy and Diary ’’ of Elizabeth P. Chan- 
ning. I have seen no notice of the book 
in any English paper, and perhaps some 
of your readers may not have had their 
attention directed to its significance. 
Miss Channing was a woman of the highest 
intellectual capacity and the deepest and 
most refined spiritual perceptions, keen but 
tender, humorous though of most serious 
purpose, versatile and open-minded, yet 
faithful at every trial of mind or heart to 
the light of the eternal truth. Struggling 
with her own intellectual doubts through 
many a slow conflict, these touching 
records, now given to us in this diary, can 
hardly fail to charm, to elevate, and to 
encourage. 

Dr. Martineau said of her ‘‘ Kindling 
Thoughts ’’—‘‘ It reminded me of Amiel’s 
Journal Intime, with this characteristic 
difference, that while his reflections end, 
as they begin, with thought pure and 
simple, yours issue in some rule of practice. 
His exhibit and keep-the spiritual life in 
suspense; yours impel it to realised 
character and action.’’ This was not only 
true of her literary work, but emphati- 
cally so of her whole life. One need hardly 
hope for more, than that the Diary now 
published may extend and perpetuate the 
ennobling influence so long exerted by 
her courageous words and moving pre- 
sence. 

Freperick Biount Mort. 


_ Tue Government has concluded negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the estate of 
Interliever, on Loch Awe, for the purpose 
of establishing a Scottish State Forest. 
The estate consists of over 12,000 acres of 
rough pasture, and the price appears to 
have been fixed at about 50s, an acre. 
It is intended to plant it, and to establish 
a school of forestry upon it, 
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et 
{Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 
et 


Boston, U.S.A, 

We are asked to insert the following Address 
of Greeting from the British Ministerial 
Fellowship to the Unitarian Ministers of 
America and Canada. It was presented at the 
Ministers’ Meeting held in Boston on Septem- 
ber 30, by Rev. Charles Roper, President of 
the Fellowship. 

“‘The Members of the Ministerial Fellowship 
(of Great Britain and Ireland) send sincere and 
brotherly greetings to their ministerial brethren 
of the Unitarian Churches of the United States 
and Canada, on the occasion of the Inter- 
national Congress at Boston, September, 1907. 
We recognise the interest and importance of 
this Fourth Meeting organised by the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. <A 
number of our fellow-members are crossing the 
Atlantic, personally to grip your hands and 
to feel the thrill and inspiration of your 
strenuous life; while those who are left behind 
will be with you in the spirit as fraternal co- 
workersin the same great field of labour. We 
gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
leaders of thought among you, for the freshness 
and vigour of their presentations of 
religious truth. So strong and so many 
are the ties that bind us together, that 
notwithstanding the stretch of ocean between, 
we feel we are indeed One Household of Faith, 
with a common gospel and a common litera- 
ture. Your prophets are our prophets, and we 
rejoice to think that our prophets are also 
yours. We want you to feel that you haveour 
strong and hearty sympathy in the noble work 
in which you and your churches are engaged. 
In many ways your greater achievements 
inspire and encourage us. We proudly feel 
that our sympathy with you is reciprocated, 
and that we together recognise that we are 
serving in the same holy cause, searching for 
the same truth in the same fearless way, and 
looking up to the same God for light and 
strength and guidance in our common endea- 
vours. The Ministerial Fellowship is an elec- 
tive body, which was founded in 1899, and 
now numbers 152 members, every year adding 
considerably to its roll. By their subscriptions 
its members,are insured for benefit between 
pastorates, a system we have found most ser- 
viceable in many cases, and which we cordially 
commend to your consideration. You may per- 
haps profit from our experience in this direction, 
as we, in our Settlements Bureau and projected 
Supply Bureau, are trying to learn from yours. 
We are convinced that in the close co-operation 
of brother ministers much good may be done 
for themselves and for the churches which they 
represent. Brethren, allhail! The contingent 
that invade your shores come in the glad spirit 
of peace and brotherly love. We know how 
heartily you will welcome them as cur repre- 
sentatives. We earnestly pray that, in the 
future, as in the past, we may on both sides of 
the Atlantic work for the realisation of universal 
peace and acknowledged brotherhood the wide 
world over, until men everywhere have beaten 
their swords into plough-shares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks. God speed the time when 
men’s energies are wholly devoted to discover- 
ing His newer and wider truth, and bringing 
nearer that glorious kingdom of God for which 
so many generations of faithful men and women 
have laboured with unflagging zeal and un- 
daunted hope. We are, in all sincerity, and on 
behalf of our whole Fellowship, yours fratern- 
ally, Charles Roper (president), Dendy Agate 
(treasurer), J. Crowther Hirst (Settlement sec- 
retary), Christopher J. Street (secretary of the 
Fellowship). June 3, 1907.” 

The Boston ministers’ meeting responded in 
the following resolution :— 

«That we extend a vote of thanks to the 
Rev. F. C. Fleischer, the Rey. Valentine D. 
Davis, and the Re-. Charles Roper for their 
kindness in addressing us; that we hereby 
express our profound appreciation of their 
presence among us and the inspiring words they 
have brought us ; that we ask them to bear our 
fraternal greetings to the English Ministerial 
Fellowship and all of our fellow labourers for 
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the great cause of liberal religion in the several 
lands which they represent, in the spirit which 
clasps hands across the seas and belts the earth 
with bonds of sympathetic fellowship.” 
Adopted by unanimous vote of the Ministerial 
Union. 


Atherton —Chowbent Chapel, ~after™ very 
considerable and necessary internal renova- 
tions, was re-opened on Sunday, the special 
services being conducted by Rev. Joseph Wood 
(Birmingham), and Rey. J. J. Wright, resident 
minister. At the evening service the spacious 
old chapel was very crowded, and great satis- 
faction was expressed concerning the improve- 
ments, including the electric lighting. The 
collections, including a surprise contribution 
from the young people, amounted to £44. Six 
weeks previously at the school sermons there 
had already been given over £56. 

Billingshurst.—On Sunday, October 6, at 
the Free Christian (General Baptist) Church, the 
harvest thanksgiving services were preached 
by the Rey. George Lansdowne to good con- 
giegations. On Monday evening a service was 
conducted by the Rev. C. Ginever, of Dover, 
who took his text from Psalm exxiii.: ‘‘ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it.” He commenced by referring to a 
visit he had paid to one of the beautiful build- 
ings of Venice, and to the reply of the priest 
when he expressed his wonder at the skill of 
the builders. ‘‘ Ah! sir,” he said, ‘‘ it was the 
HolyjSpirit that was in them.’ The church 
here was built as an expression of reve rential 
feeling, and only as that feeling remained could 
the work of the church prosper. As with our 
suman bodies, when the activity of life ceased 
to renew fibre and tissue, then death com- 
menced. What sustained a church was what 
its members could give to it—not money only, 
or principally, but loving service. He told the 
story of the emperor who erected a grand 
church, and over the portals inscribed his name 
as its founder, but in the morning found that of 
‘‘Kuphrasia ” was substituted for it; when this 
occurred asecond time, and inquiries were made, 
it was found that Euphrasia was a poor widow, 
who from her scanty straw palliasse had 
abstracted its stuffing that the horses’ feet might 
not slip in drawing their heavy burdens up the 
hill. When Kepler, the astronomer, found his 
students poring over books, he tried to send 
them direct to Nature herself, with a heart full 
of love for her and her ways, so they would gain 
insight and knowledge of them, He instanced 
the case of a member of his congregation, whose 
life was one long giving ; yet, of all the members, 
she was most blest by its services. lf people did 
not cespond to our endeavours for their good, 
was it uot worth while to ask if we had been too 
self-centred, if the fault was not in some measure 
ourown? Socrates influenced the wild youths 
of Athens by his love for and sympathy with 
them, and the unique part played in the history 
of the world by Christ himself was due to his 
overflowing measure of that same spirit. Might 
God bless the little church whose anni- 
versary they kept to-day, and grant that the 
work it willdo in the future may be more and 
even better than it had been inthe past. Before 
the service a bountiful tea had been provided in 
the school-room, of which members and visitors 
(principally from Horsham) partook. After it a 
short public meeting was held, in which the 
Reys. J. J. Marten, C. Ginever, G. Lansdowne, 
Mr. Varring, and Mr. William Carter took part. 
The autumn flowers and foliage were most 
tastefully arranged, and many of the visitors 
went home laden with spoils. 

Boiton.—Harvest services were held¥ on 
Sunday, Oct. 13. The services were conducted 
in the morning by the Rev. Felix Holt, 
B.A., and in the afternoon and evening 
by the Rey. J. M. Bass, M.A. At the after- 
noon service the members of the Bentley 
Quartet rendered a most. excellent programme 
of music, and in the evening the choir sang the 
anthem, ‘‘ Fear not,O Land.’’ The church was 
tastefully decorated with flowers and fruit, and 
the collections realised £8 10s. 6d. 

Dover.—The hospital collections were taken 
at Adrian-street Chapel last Sunday, and at 
the evening service there was a large congrega- 
tion, when the minister’s wife, Mrs. Ginever, 
gave a very impressive address, her subject 
being “The Greatest of these in Love.’’ Mrs. 
Ginever pointed out how little care was given 
to the sick and the suffering in the ancient 
civilisations of the world, and contrasted 
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Deptford. — Deptford G.B. (Unitarian) 
Church was en fédte on Wednesday evening, 
when Rev. A. J. Marchant celebrated his 
twelfth anniversary, and was publicly welcomed 
back after his serious illness. After tea Mr. 
John Harrison presided at a well-attended 
public gathering. He paid tribute to Mr. 
Marchant’s worth and work, and Mr. George 
Ward feelingly tendered a welcome on behalf 
of the congregation. This was heartily sup- 
ported by Messrs. J. Pallister Young, B.A., 
LuL.D., and J.C. Pain; and Revs. tT: GoM: 
Edwards, W. W. Chynoweth Pope, Jesse Hipper- 
son, and Fredk. Allen. Mr. Marchant, in 
responding to the welcome, thanked the con- 
gregation and his many friends for their 
prayers and practical sympathy. The chair- 
man first visited Deptford in 1855, when his 
father conducted Divine worship. 

Ilford.—At the annual business meeting at 
Broadway Chambers, where the Sunday 
evening services are held, Mr. E. R. Fyson, 
chairman and hon. treasurer, presided over a 
good attendance. Mr. Walter D. Welford, hon. 
secretary, presented an encouraging report, 
showing that the numbers were steadily in- 
creasing, in spite of several losses through 
removals from the district, and that the 
negotiations respecting the purchase of land in 
the High-road for the erection of a church 
were proceeding satisfactorily. The position 
of the site is excellent, and the purchase is to be 
completed on November 15. The cost is £425. 
The treasurer’s statements showed that the 
year began with a deficit of 17s. lld., and 
ended with a balance in hand of £2 5s. 7d. 
They did not owe a single penny, and had 
made free-will grants to several societies, and 
transferred £4 to their building fund. The 
benevolent fund showed a small balance on the 
right side; and the building fund amounted 
to £255. The reports were adopted on the 
motion of Mr. J. Kinsman, seconded by Mr. A. 
Beecroft. It was mentioned that the Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle—of which society Miss Darlison 
is the hon. secretary, Mr. J. G. Foster 
treasurer, and Mrs. Moody president—have 
been preparing for a sale of work, which will 
be held early in December. The officers were 
re-elected, and a committee of nine was 
appointed. Mr. A. H. Laws resigned his 
oversight of the musical portions of the ser- 
vices, and proposed Mr. H. Wenman as his 
successor, promising to render him all the 
assistance in his power. The motion was 
agreed to, and Mr. Laws was thanked for his 
past services; also Miss Keeler for presiding at 
the instrument. A social evening to welcome 
the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards home again is being 
arranged. 

Kidderminster : Opening of the New 
Meeting Congregational Hall.—Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart., and Lady Durning- 
Lawrence journeyed to Kidderminster on 
Tuesday afternoon for the purpose of the 
opening formalities, and were the guests 
of Col. W. H. Talbot, J.P., and Mrs. 
Talbot, at Whitville. The new hall, which is 
on the north side of the New Meeting Church, 
in Church-street, is 70 ft. long by 34 ft. wide 
and 22 ft. high in the loftiest part, and is 
capable of accommodating 320 people. It is 
a really capital building, erected according to 
plans prepared by a local architect, Mr. A. C. 
Downton, of Coventry-street, and built by 
contract by Messrs. Dorse & Co., of Cradley 
Heath, at a cost of £1,266. The scheme of 
building such a hall had long been considered, 
but took no definite and practical form until 
the advent to Kidderminster of the present 
minister, the Rey. J. E. Stronge, whose efforts 
were heartily supported by a working com- 
mittee of members of his congregation. 
Despite an inconvenient downpour of rain a 
goodly company of supporters and friends of 
the cause assembled at the New Meeting Church, 
and there awaited the arrival of the d‘s- 
tinguished visitors, Sir Edwin and Lady Durn- 
ing-Lawrence. Col. Talbot, who is chairman of 
the Building Committee, was accompanied by 
Mrs. Talbot; and supporting him were the Rev. 
J. KE. Stronge (hon. sec. to the Committee), 
Messrs. B. Hepworth, J.P., J. Rea, J.P., A. G. 
Hopkins, W. Winbury, and D. Campbell (the 
Building Committee), Revs. R. R. Symons 
(Wesleyan), E. D. Braimbridge (Congregational), 
J. H. Kelly (Baptist), R. Curzon (Primitive 


Methodist), J. Wood ( Old Meeting, Birming- 
ham), A. H. Shelley, secretary to the Midland 
Christian Union (Dudley), W. C. Hall (Small 
Heath), and C. D. Badland; Mr. Peter Adam, 
J.P., Mr. Byng Kenrick (President of the Mid- 
land Christian Union), and representatives of 
the various committees organised for the pur- 
poses of the bazaar. On the arrival of Lady 
Durning-Lawrence, a procession was formed to 
the new building, her ladyship having been pre- 
sented with a golden key (given by the architect, 
Mr. C. A. Downton) by Miss Stooke, with a 
request that she would formally open the doors 
of the main entrance to the hall. Admission 
to the interior being gained, Col. Talbot escorted 
Lady Durning-Lawrence to the platform. At 
this time there was a large and representative 
gathering. At the rear of the ample platform 
was the beautiful Sunday-school banner, noti- 
fying that the schools were founded in the year 
1785; and as’soon as the ladies and gentlemen 
had taken their seats on the platform, Miss K. 
Watson, on behalf of the ladies of the New 
Meeting congregation, asked Lady Durning- 
Lawrence’s acceptance of a bouquet of yellow 
and bronze chrysanthemums, to which trailing 
greenery was attached, and thanked her for 
coming to Kidderminster to open the New 
Meeting bazaar. After the singing of the hymn, 
‘All people that on earth do dwell,’ Col. W. H. 
Talbot, before giving the interesting details of 
the undertaking for the erection of the hall, said 
it was a great pleasure to him to see the 
completion that day of a work for which 
the New Meeting congregation had been 
labouring for some ten years past. The 
hearts of the people, he said, had been in the 
work; subscriptions towards the object in 
view came from here and there; the necessary 
land for the site of the hall was obtained; and 
when the Rey. J. E. Stronge came to the church 
about two years ago he put new life into the 
old committee, who then began their great work 
with hopes of success, which had continued 
down to that day, when they occupied that 
beautiful hall for the first time. The history of 
the hall and of t~e work done had better be left 
in the hands of the secretary, Mr. Stronge, but 
he (the chairman) wished to publicly mention 
two families of the congregation who had 
greatly helped them, not only in the work but 
with their subscriptions. He referred to the 
Stooke and the Badland families, who had 
given 400; while many humble people living 
amongst them had also made great sacrifices for 
the cause they had at heart as a congregation, 
and as townspeople they ought to thank them 
for it. Mr. Talbot concluded by reading an 
apology for the absence of Ald. Parry, who sent 
a cheque for £2 2s. towards the building fund. 
The Rey. J. E. Stronge next spoke, as hon. 
secretary to the Building Committee, and 
remarked that that was not the occasion for 
speech making, but for buying and selling. 
Dealing with the early history of the scheme 
of building, Mr. Stronge said he was told on 
coming to Kidderminster that he would 
never raise the necessary money, a good deal 
of cold water being thrown upon the scheme, 
although the people really wanted the hall. 
A sum of £300 was wanted to clear off all their 
debts and they were were trying, by means of 
that bazaar, to raise as much as they could; 
and although he did not know how much 
money’s worth the goods on the stalls repre- 
sented that afternoon, yet he ‘ardently hoped 
all would be sold and the money they wanted 
realised before the sale came to an end. The 
New Meeting were a congregation that could 
not have a big debt. In a year and a half 
they had raised something like £1,200; and 
the friend who gave him a start when he went 
in fear and trembling to beg from him was Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence, who gave him £25; 
Sir John Brunner and Mr. Byng Kenrick, 
chairman of the Midland Christian Union, 
were also handsome subscribers to the Building 
Fund; and though he only received £40 out 
of Birmingham, he was hoping that sum 
would be augmented in the future and that 
the Birmingham friends would help to clear 
off whatever deficit there might remain after 
the sale of work. Mr. Stronge said the new 
Congregational Hall was wanted at the New 
Meeting Church, because there were so many 
societies connected with it that needed to 
be properly housed and whose work might be 
enlarged when they had a proper place to meet 
in. The Guild of the Good Shepherd had a 


| membership of over 100, and the Young People’s 


Social Union had greatly increased during the 
last two years, and there were hopes that it 
would double itself in the present season; and he 
was hoping that this institutional work connected 
with their church would keep the young people 
united to the church and bring it into their 
daily life, making them feel that religion was 
a thing for this world—to bless, comfort, and 
help them to struggle against the temptations 
and to lift themselves above the troubles and 
trials of life. The Rev. Joseph Wood, in a 
happy speech, congratulated the New Meeting 
congregation and the friends of their church 
upon the successful issue of the great work to 
which they had set ‘their hands, and said he 
was delighted that the Kidderminster people 
themselves had done so well. Mr. Wood spoke 
of the pleasure he experienced in visiting 
Kidderminster, which was the home of the 
Guild movement in connection with the 
Unitarian denomination, and said it had 
spread to fifty other societies, each successful 
church possessing a successful Guild. The 
proper equipment of a modern church meant a 
great deal more than the material part of it; 
it indicated that that church had become not 
only a religious institution but a social 
force, and was adapting itself more and more 
to social reforms. Down to sixty or seventy 
years ago religion might be said to have con- 
sisted with the saving of one’s self; to-day it 
consisted largely in saving one’s neighbour as 
well; and in their new building, opened that 
afternoon for social use and service, very great 
things might be done for themselves and their 
church. At the New Meeting they had the 
people to do these things: they had an able 
and devoted minister, the church had many 
devoted friends, and it had a large congrega- 
tion; and it was in their power, now they had 
that beautiful building at their service, to lay 
themselves out in various directions for useful 
service to the community. The Rev. E. D. 
Braimbridge said that the New Meeting Church 
was so broad and the new hall so large that it 
would embrace everyone who could get in, 
whatever might be their definite convictions 
religiously or socially. It had been built to do 
good, and as Jesus Christ went about doing 
good, that hall should be named after Him.. 
He would like it to be understood that he was 
not the only representative of the other 
churches in the town, because near him were the 
ministers from the Primitive Methodist and 
Wesleyan denominations, and he said that 
because it must be clearly understood that the 
minister of the New Meeting Church in Kidder- 
minster enjoyed the confidence and sympathy 
of all the otlier branches of the Free Churches 
in the town. Colonel Talbot said he thought 
the thanks of all were due to the architect and 
the builder of the new hall for having so suc- 
cessfully, faithfully, and straightforwardly 
carried out their work. Their choice in regard 
to both gentlemen was most fortunate. He 
would now ask Lady Durning-Lawrence to 
declare the bazaar open. (Applause.) Lady 
Durning-Lawrence, on rising to open the bazaar, 
was heartily received. She said it afforded 
Sir Edwin and herself very much pleasure 
to visit Kidderminster that afternoon. She 


could not say that she felt altogether 
in the midst of strangers. for she had 
often heard of Kidderminster and_ of 


their esteemed chairman, Mr. Talbot, and of 
all that he had done for Unitarianism and for 
the town of Kidderminster. She also had the 
great pleasure, when they were in London, of 
knowing their present minister and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stronge. She had to thank the 
congregation, through Miss Watson, for their 
beautiful bouquet, and should always remember 
their meeting that day and the opening of their 
new hall through the beautiful key which Miss 
Stooke had most kindly presented to her. She 
wished them all success in the future of that 
hall, and felt that it was sure to be sucessful, 
because there were those belonging to the 
congregation and surrounding her who would 
make it a success. It was not only the minister 
who could unite and build up a congregation ; 
a minister could not do everything; it was the 
committee and the congregation working with 
him that made the church successful. She 
could only again express Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence’s and her own pleasure in coming to 
Kidderminster to open that new Congregational 
Hall. She had now to declare the bazaar open 
and hoped it would be a great success. On the 
motion of Mr. B. Hepworth, J.P., seeonded 
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by Mr. J> Rea, J.P., a hearty vote of 
thanks was tendered to Lady Durning- 
Lawrence for her presence and patronage. 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, on rising to 
acknowledge the vote of thanks, was warmly 
received. Ina brief reply, he said he should 
like to give them a thought as a motto, which 
had been very much the comfort and guide of 
his life, and which, he hoped, they would take 
away with them and retain in their memory ; 
it was the words of Macaulay: ‘It is not that 
vice and misery are increasing among us, but 
that our eyes are increasingly open to the vices 
and miseries that exist.”” He knew of nothing, 
added Sir Edwin, which had been such a joy to 
himself in life as that, and he hoped it would 
encourage them to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and help on all good works which had 
for their object the righting of all social and 
other wrongs. Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, repre- 
senting the Association of Churches in the 
Midland District, moved the thanks of the 
company to Colonel Talbot for presiding. The 
Rev. C. D. Badland seconded, and the vote 
was carried with acclamation. Colonel Talbot, 
in reply, acknowledged the help he had 
received as chairman of the building committee 


from many quarters, and said his thanks were 


due to the workers and to everyone connected 
with the congregation, and to others outside 
who helped in many ways, thus showing 
sympathy with them in their work. 

Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission.—On 
Sunday the harvest festival services were held. 
The chapel had been most attractively deco- 
rated, considerable taste having been shown 
by the ladies who had undertaken this. At 
the afternoon service for young people, the 
devotional part was taken by Mr. Croasdale, the 
assistant superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
and Mr. Graham, the new missionary, gave an 
In the 
evening the chapel was crowded, seats being 
placed in the aisle. Mr. C. Gawler read the 
lessons, and Mr. Graham preached an appro- 
priate sermon on ‘*Thankfulness.”? The choir, 
under the able conductorship of Mr. W. G. 
Fry, rendered two anthems very acceptably. 
On the day following the harvest tea took 
place, and with this was coupled a welcome 
meeting to the new missionary. Mr. Graham has 
been in Bristol over two months, and imme- 
diately on his arrival a meeting of the com- 
mittee and workers was held to welcome him, 
but the congregation expressed a wish for a 
more public recognition. At the evening 
meeting the mission hall was full, and a very 
genial and happy feeling pervaded the whole 
proceedings. Mr. Philip J. Worsley, J.P., 
presided, and addresses were given by the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A.; Councillor 
Crabtree, representing the Todmorden Unita- 
rian Church, of which Mr. Graham has been a 
prominent worker for a good number of years; 
Mr. W. Hall, Oakfield-road Church; Mr. J. 
Kenrick Champion, treasurer of the mission ; 
Mr. T. Gaylard, representing the Sunday- 
school; Mr. W. G. Fry, on behalf of the 
church; and Mr. Graham. Letters of apology 
for non-attendance were read from the Rev. 
E. I. Fripp, B.A., and Mr. Colborne. A very 
enthusiastic spirit prevailed throughout the 
meeting, and the hope was expressed that the 
hearty welcome given to Mr. Graham would be 
followed by more earnest work on the part of 
all, and that the mission would grow both in 
usefulness and in numbers. 

London: Essex Church.—On Wednesday 
next, at 8 p.m., the Rev. Frank K. Freeston 
will begin in the schoolroom a course of 
lectures on ‘‘ The Story of a Heresy.”’ These 
are intended to trace out the development of 
Unitarian thought as seen in the lives and 
teachings of its successive pioneers, and are 
arranged in the interest of inquirers, Guild 
members, and others. _ 

London: Islington. — Harvest festival 
services took place last Sunday at Unity 
Church, and were especially interesting on 
account of the Rey. E. Savell Hicks occupying 
the pulpit for the first time after his return 
from the Boston Congress. The reading of the 
lessons by Mr. Hicks always rivets the atten- 
tion, and his rendering of various passages 
from the Psalms in the morning was very 
impressive, the final verse forming the text of 
his sermon: ‘“‘Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord.” 
The sermons, both morning and evening, were 
eloquent and inspiring, and contained a few 


references to his experiences in America. 


Appropriate anthems were sung by an 
augmented choir, with much power and 
expression. The decorations of the church 


were very artistic, and were arranged by the 
ladies, the teachers, and Sunday scholars. 
Friends from a distance united with the 
congregation in very kindly supplying corn, 
fruit, flowers, and autumnal gleanings—golden 
bracken from Aviemore being grouped with 
silvery honesty from Weybridge and 
teazles from Bognor. Large congregations 
assembled at both services, especially in the 
evening, when the church was crowded. At 
the harvest festival there is always a re- 
union of old friends, and after the evening 
service an opportunity is given for social 
intercourse, as a short informal gathering is 
held in the schoolroom, when visitors may, 
if desired, become acquainted with the 
minister and the officers. Last Sunday even- 
ing, Mr. Alfred Wilson, the treasurer, took 
advantage of the meeting, and offered a few 
words of hearty welcome to the Rev. E. 
Savell Hicks, upon his return home; to which 
the latter warmly responded in his usual 
genial manner. It is rumoured that on one of 
the Literary Society’s Thursdays, Mr. Hicks 
will give an account of his visit to 
America, and his impressions of the Boston 
Conference. 

London: Kentish Town.—On Sunday last 
the harvest thanksgiving services were held, 
conducted in the morning and eyening by the 
minister, the Rev. F. Hankinson. There were 
large congregations. In the afternoon there was 
a children’s service conducted by Mr. A. Savage 
Cooper (the president of the Laymen’s Club). 
The children from the Rhyl-street Mission had 
been invited, and attended in large numbers. 
The church was very prettily decorated. Mr. 
Hankinson is doing an excellent work in 
Kentish Town, and is cultivating the social 
side of the church life. The social institute 
inaugurated by him has been very successful, 
and the programme for the coming session 
(which opens on November 7 next with a talk 
on Women’s Suffrage by Mrs. Pethwick 
Lawrence) bids fair to rival its predecessors. 

London: Stepney Green.—Encouraging 
harvest thanksgiving services were held last 
Sunday. A series of Sunday evening addresses 
has been arranged dealing with topics raised 
during the Van Mission. Among the week- 
night activities just resumed are singing and 
dancing classes conducted by ladies, Band of 
Hope, Life Saving Club, the Temperance 
Society under the leadership of Mr. W. R. 
Marshall. 

London: Stoke Newington Green.—A 
series of quite remarkable sermons on ‘‘The 
Lord’s Prayer’ are being delivered morning 
and evening, during this month, to enlarging 
congregations, by the newly-appointed minister, 
Dr. Foat, M.A., who is perhaps known in educa- 
tional circles, at present, more widely than in 
religious. Dr. Foat—whose Doctor’s degree is 
in literature, and whose Master’s Arts degree, as 
well as his D.Lit., was won at the London 
University—is still a young man with the 
future well before him. Dr. Foat’s texts on 
Sunday last were, in the morning, ‘As it is 
done in Heaven,” and in the evening, ‘‘ Our 
Daily Bread.’? Both sermons displayed a 
depth of knowledge and insight, wide reading 
and culture, and an original bent of mind 
which illuminated the old theme and the too 
familiar words with new and surprising light 
and force, and revealed a profound under- 
standing of the religious, social, and economic 
conditions which operate in the midst of, and 
constisute a challenge to the churches of to-day, 
to which, the preacher urged, the churches 
must be prepared to give some answer and 
guidance, if they were to retain their hold 
upon the people. Next Sunday, Dr. Foat will 
deal with the clauses, ‘‘ Forgive us our Tres- 
passes’ and ‘‘ Lead us not into Temptation.” 
The musical portion of the services at “the 
Green’’ are bright and inspiring, and the 
choir, under the able and genial conductorship 
of Mr. F. W. Turner, does not assert itself 
aggressively over the congregation, but just 
renders that leadership which is most helpful 
to congregational singing, of which Newington- 
green furnishes so excellent an example. The 
whole service, whether in the more liturgical 
form of the morning, or the freer and more 
untrammelled and spontaneous form of the 
evening, is surely worshipful and Christian ; 
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and we think if it were more widely known in 
the neighbourhood, that before the Bi-centen- 
nial celebrations of next year the Church would 
find itself too straitened to contain the wor- 
shippers. 

Middlesbrough.—The harvest thanksgiving 
services were held in the above church on Sun- 
day last. The services were conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Lambelle. The thanks- 
giving service was of twofold interest, in- 
cluding the welcome home of the pastor after 
his visit to America. Large congregations 
assembled at each service. On Monday a fruit 
banquet was held, and a sale of fruit brought 
to a close a successful festival. On October 2 
the winter session was opened by a social 
evening, arranged and carried out by the 
young men of the church. It was well 
attended and very encouraging. During the 
absence of Mr. Lambelle the services have been 
conducted by lay preachers, and the thanks of 
committee and congregation are due to them 
all for the conduct of the services. 

Midland Lay Preachers’ Association.— 
The bulk of the members of this Association 
met at Waverley-road Church, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, on Saturday afternoon last. Mr. 
W. H. Nightingale presided, and Mr. R. A. 
Clarke read a paper on ‘“‘Emerson and Popular 
Theology.’ Criticisms followed, the object of 
the meeting being the mutual assistance of the 
members by free speech on the strength and 
weakness of their utterances. A very stimu- 
lating and helpful exercise resulted, and it was 
determined to follow up the meeting by a 
similar one in January, when Mr. Frank Taylor, 
of Stourbridge, will submit a sermon for 
criticism. Mr. Clarke was cordially thanked for 
his excellent paper. 

Newchurch.—On Saturday interesting 
gatherings were held in connection with 
Bethlehem Unitarian Church, Newchurch, 
at the installation of the new minister, 
the Rey. James Shaw Brown. The*proceedings 
commenced by a service in the church in the 
afternoon, at which an excellent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A., D.D., D.Litt., principal of the Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. At 5.45 an organ 
recital was given by Mr. R. O. Holt. In the 
evening there was a public meeting in the 
church. Mr. John Horsfield, president of the 
church, occupied the chair, and was supported 
by Principal Carpenter, the Rev. J. Shaw 
Brown, Rev. R. T. Herford (Stand), Rev. 
T. B. Evans (Heywood), Rev. A. W. Fox (Tod- 
morden), Rev. W. Rupert Clark (U.M.F.C., 
minister, Newchurch), Rev. Rhoslyn Davies 
(Rawtenstall Unitarian), Mr. David Healey 
(Heywood), Mr. James Edward Ashworth, and 
Mr. R. J. Hall (a student at the New Manchester 
College, Oxford). Principal Carpenter, who 
had a very warm greeting, said it gave him 
great pleasure to take some share in the 
ordination of Mr. Brown. It was always in- 
teresting to a teacher to see those with whom 
he has been connected, if only for a short time, 
going forth to an occupation which he held to 
be the most important one in life. And on 
this occasion he took an especial interest in 
the event, partly because their previous 
minister, Mr. Shaw, went through the same 
college, and because he had heard from him of 
the strenuousness and energy of that congre- 
gation; and partly because he felt how much 
a religious communion was enriched by those 
who came to them, as Mr. Shaw Brown had 
done, from other churches, bringing them the 
experience they had gained in different fields, 
and the sincerity of conviction which had led 
them into their own fellowship. He felt sure 
they would have in Mr. Brown a leader who 
would be in the highest degree helpful to 
their life and work, and he earnestly desired 
that many years of prosperous ministry and 
deepening affection may unite him and them 
together. But they must not forget that the 
success of the work of the church also de- 
pended largely on themselves. He along with 
his brother ministers knew how great was the 
inspiration and support that came to them 
from well-filled pews and regular attendance. 
That had much to do with a church’s vitality 
and effectiveness. Let them open their hearts 
to their minister when he visited them in their 
homes, and let him know when they felt his 
ministrations had been helpful to them. Then 
they must not forget the duty of the church 
to the outside public—to those, he meant, who 
showed no interest in religion, and who were 
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wandering away from all those higher things of 
morality and faith which it was the duty of 
their church to foster. They must make war- 
fare against worldliness and sin. More and 
more were the churches being drawn together 
to co-operate in work for the good ofall. May 


that church take its share in that great work, 


and may the presence of ministers of other de- 
nominations there that night be a prophecy to 
Mr. Brown of the strength they may receive 
from them, and which they in their turn may 
render to their common cause. (Applause.) Mr. 
David Healey, of Heywood, welcomed Mr. 
Brownon behalf of the North-East Lancashire 
Unitarian Missions. He hoped the teachers 
and scholars would make great efforts to carry 
the work at that place to a grand and suc- 
cessful end. He had much pleasure in extend- 
ing the welcome to Mr. Brown. (Applause.) 
The Rev. T. B. Evans (Heywcod) extended a 
cordial welcome to Mr. Brown on behalf of the 
neighbouring Unitarian churches. The Rev. 
A. W. Fox (Todmorden) gave Mr. Brown a 
similar welcome on behalf of the North-East 
Lancashire Unitarian Sunday School Union. 
Rev. W. Rupert Clark (Bethesda U.M.F.C.) said, 
speaking as a Methodist, he might say their 
differences were superficial and their agree- 
ments were fundamental. (Hear, hear.) They 
were all making against any form of wrong, 
and were desirous of seeing the kingdom of 
righteousness come upon earth. (Hear, hear.) 
As one with a different doctrine to their own 
he very heartily and cordially welcomed Mr. 
Brown to Newchurch; assured him of his 
brotherly regard, and as far as possible his 
cordial co-operation. He trusted he would 
have good health; the favour of the people; 
the blessing of God; and a most successful 
ministry. (Applause.) On the motion of the 
Rev. J. Shaw Brown, seconded by Mr. George 
W. Hitchen, a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Principal Carpenter, the other minis- 
ters on the platform, the members of the 
Ladies’ Aid, and the corresponding secretary, 
Mr. George Howarth. 

Swinton.—The Rev. Wm. McMullan, who 
has succeeded the Rey. W. E. George, M.A., as 
pastor of Swinton Unitarian Church, was 
formally inducted to the ministry at a special 
service held in the Church on Saturday after- 
noon. The service, which was well attended, 
was conducted by the Rev. J. EH. Manning, 
M.A., tutor at the Home Missionary College, 
Victoria Park, Manchester, where Mr. McMullan 
was until recently a student. He urged that 
the cultivation of the higher life should ever 
be the main object of the preacher, and that to 
that end he should devote his best energies, 
remembering that matters social and political 
were, after all, secondary considerations. He 
hoped, too, that whilst the congregation as a 
whole would have the benefit of the minister’s 
zeal and devotion, the children would be his 
special care, since upon them would devolve 
the church work of the-future.—The anthem, 
‘‘Praise the Lord, ye heavens adore Him,”’ 
having been sung by, the choir, the Rev. 
Principal Gordon, M.A., proceeded to give the 
customary charge to the congregation. In an 
eloquent address he pointed out the duties of 
the congregation towards the minister, duties 
which, he said, were all the more responsible 
because in the appointment the congregation 
had exercised an absolutely free choice. Apart 
from regular attendance at the services of the 
church, it was the duty of the congregation 
to cordially support the minister in every 
department of his work, and to encourage 
him in the arduous task he had undertaken. The 
Rev. Ambrose Bennett, M.A., of Monton, then 
welcomed his young colleague to the ministry, 
and in extending to him the right hand of 
fellowship expressed on behalf of the neigh- 
bouring sister church the hope that his labours 
would be blessed. In responding to the wel- 
come, the Rey. W. McMullan referred in feelin 
terms to the valuable work accomplished by 
his predecessor at that church, and said he 
should strive to be a worthy successor. He 
would endeavour to pursue his work in a pro- 
gressive missionary spirit, and to spread as far 
as possible the Unitarian faith, which, because 
of its simplicity, would commend itself to all 
men. An impressive service concluded with 
the singing of Charles Wesley’s hymn, ‘“‘ Speak 
with us, Lord, Thyself reveal.’’ The school- 
room was well filled for the meeting which took 
place in the evening, when the new pastor 
received a most enthusiastic welcome. The 


proceedings were presided over by Mr. Richard 
Robinson of Bowdon, formerly of Swinton 
Park, and amongst those present were the Revs. 
Principal Gordon, M.A., P. M. Higginson, M.A., 
A. Bennett, M.A., Neander Anderton, B.A. 
(Pendleton), H. Dawtrey, B.A. (Broughton), 
and Miles Hanson (Trinity Congregational 
Church); Councillor Higgin (Monton), Mr. 
Fletcher Robinson (Pendleton), and Mr. Geo. 
H. Leigh. A number of students from the 
Home Missionary College also attended to join 
in the welcome to their former colleague. 
church secretary (Mr. J. Cadman) read letters 
which he had received from three former pas- 
tors of the church (Revs. W. Harrison, J. 
Moore, and W. E. George), also the Rev. 
P. Carrotte and Mr. J. Birkby, expressing 
regret at their inability to attend, and their 
best wishes for the success of Mr. McMullan’s 
ministry. The chairman, in the name of the 
church and school, offered the new pastor a 
hearty welcome, and said that, speaking from 
his own experience of the congregation whilst 
staying at Swinton, Mr. McMullan would find 
that the people of whom he would have charge 
were kind and warm-hearted, and ready to 
support him to the best of their power. The 
Rey. Miles Hanson, who was cordially received, 
spoke in felicitous terms of Mr. McMullan’s 
advent to the district, and said, as a neighbour- 
ing minister, he bade him welcome as a fellow- 
worker in the great cause they all had at heart. 
Principal Gordon expressed his good wishes 
in a speech couched in humorous vein, and the 
Rev. N. Anderton added a welcome on behalf 
of the Manchester and District Presbyterian 
Churches. Mr. McMullan received an ovation 
on rising to respond, the whole audience rising 
and applauding with great heartiness. Speak- 
ing with considerable emotion, he thanked the 
congregation for the warmth of their welcome, 
and assured them that nothing should remain 
lacking on his part to make himself worthy of 
their good wishes. 

Taunton.—Very effective was the decora- 
tion of Mary-street Chapel for the harvest 
festival on Sunday, Oct. 6, considerable care 
having been taken to arrange the flowers, fruit, 
and other harvest emblems to the best 
advantage. The ladies responsible for the 
work included Mrs. C. J. Goodland, Mrs. Duck- 
worth, Mrs. Philpott, the Misses Philpott, Mrs. 
Bond, Mrs. Rex, and Miss Venner, and their 
kindly efforts were much appreciated by the con- 
gregation. The Rev. R. Finnerty, of Ilminster, 
was the preacher for the day, and his appropriate 
sermons were listened to by good congregations. 
At the evening service the choir gave an 
admirable rendering of the anthem “‘The Lord 
is good” (Caleb Simper), the solo being 
effectively taken by Miss Duckworth, while the 
quartette was sung by Miss Duckworth, Miss 
Tottle, Mr. J. Duckworth, and Mr. Philpott. 
Altogether the choir sang exceedingly well, 
rendering the well known harvest hymns as 
well asthe anthem. Miss Philpott ably presided 
at the organ. In the afternoon a successful 
musical service was held for the children, who 
heartily joined in the singing of special hymns 
and anthems. They had been trained by Miss 
Philpott and Miss Venner. Another pleasing 
feature of this service was the offerings of 
flowers made by the scholars to be afterwards 
sent to the sick and aged members of the con- 
gregation. The children were addressed by the 
Rey. R. Finnerty. As in former years the collec- 
tions for the day were on behalf of the Taunton 
and Somerset Hospital. 

Wandswerth.—On Sunday last the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant was ‘“‘ welcomed home’? after 
his tour in Canada and his visit to the Boston 
Council by the congregation and Sunday- 
school. There were large attendances, in the 
evening overflowing, and hearty greetings were 
given not only to the minister, but also to the 


secretary, Mr. H. B. Lawford, who as past-’ 


president of the Laymen’s Club has had a con- 
spicuous share in the meetings at Boston and 
elsewhere. The services were of a specially 
joyous character, combining the harvest thank- 
giving with a commemoration of the twenty- 
second anniversary of the opening of the 
church building. In the morning Mr. Tarrant 
spoke of the marvellous power given to man, 
and the need of consecrating it to highest uses ; 
in the evening he invited ‘“‘hermit”’’ thinkers to 
come from their seclusion to gain and give the 
benefits of religious fellowship. Thé festival 
music, under the direction of Mr. H. W. James, 
was much appreciated; and the decorations, 


The 


which included a large inscription on the porch 
screen—‘‘Welcome Home ’’—were appropriately 
beautiful. All points forward to a season of 
unusual activity. 
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SUNDAY, October 20. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jzessu HippErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. J. C. BarLantyne. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. Epcar Dariyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. J. Marcnant, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Fregsron. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawurnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christlan Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. R. 
W. PxEtrrincger. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. F. HankINson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Cuaruzs 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. W. W. CHYNowrTH 
Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Horrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooprr, M.A. — 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.3v, Rev. 
CLEMENT PrKE. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarlan Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Freurx TAytor, B.A. Harvest . 
Festival. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MARSHALL; and 7, Mr. EDWARD CaPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. ; 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. : 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. GEoRGE 
CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Mr. 
De.tta EvANs. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowr Lt. 

Buackroon,. Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGzx. 

BLAoKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road, South, 11 and 6.30. 
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road, ll and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 
BrapForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 
Bariguton, Christ Church, New-road, North-street, 
t 11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupe. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorcE Srrzer. 
Campripgs, Assembly Rooms, Downing-strect, 
11.30, Rev. J. E. Opcxers, M.A., of Oxford. 
CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surru. 
CuxEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, | 
Rey. D. Jenxin Evans. 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnrver. 
Guitprorp, Waerd-strect Church, 11, ‘The 


Latent God in Us’’; 7, ‘‘ Revivals True and 
Forced.”” Mr. Gnrorcr Warp. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Lrzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHarius 
Harerove, M.A. 

Lrrcrster, Free Christian Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rey. GertruD von Perzoup, M.A. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Msnor-road, 11 and 
6 30, Rey. EBNES? Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CuariEes CRADDOCK. 

LivreRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rosperts. 

LiveRrPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 
Marpstonx Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarquHarson. 
Newrost, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
JAOKS, M.A. 

Poxrtsmoutu, High-streot Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMES Burton, M.A. 

PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoansorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and. 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL BINNS. 

Szvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Mesoting 
Houss, 11, Rey. F. T. Reep. 

Suzrrictp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Cc Strezt, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintram AGaR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Coxnor, B.D. 
TounpRiper WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. 
Wrst Kirpy, Tynwaid Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. W. Hawkss, 
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IRELAND. 
Dusurm, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
—— 
WALES. 
ABEEBYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 
11 and 6.30, Joun Wm. Brown. 
ey 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-st., 6.45, Rey. Ramspzn BaLMmrorry. 


BROADWAY AVENUE CHURCH 


BRADFORD. 


SALE OF WORK, 
November 6 and 7, 1907. 


Object : Piano, Crockery, &c., for Social Work. 
Giits of Goods and Money urgently needed. 


Ww. Rosrine, Minister, 201, Parkside-road. 
J. A. MitcHELL, Sec., 42, New Cross-street. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


MEETING of the Council will be 
held at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
on Tuesday, October 29. Sir WiLiriam B. 
BownrinG, ‘art, President of the Association, 
will take the Chair at 4 p.m. Any notices of 
motion by Members oF the Council should 
reach me at [ssex Hall by Monday, October 21. 
W. CoprLanp BRowlk, Secretary. 


BovurnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
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NEW THEOLOGY SERMONS 


By Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A., City Temple, London. 


8 Most important of all, if anyone still harbours the idea that progressive religion has no 
‘message,’ no ‘Gospel,’ no fine preaching-fibre, a perusal of these sermons should disillusion 


him.”—CuRISTIAN Wortp. 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Tur HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
FOR THE RESURRECTION 
OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By KIRSOPP LAKE, M.A. (Oxon.), Professor of N.T. Exegesis in University of Leiden. 


. HARNACK’S NEW TEST STUDIES, 
VOL. I. READY —Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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By HERBERT RIX, B.A. 


Boox Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Vols., 1884. Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols. 1843. 
Tennyson's Lover's Tale, 1833. Keats’ Poems, 1817, 

818, or 1820. Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 187], Strange 
Gentleman, by Boz, 1837. Rosamund Gray, 1798. 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892. Symonds’ Italian Lit., 
2 vols., 1881. Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. Poems by Two 
sept She Alice's Adventures, 1865 or 66. Chaucer, 

6 vols, 1845. Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844. Books 
bought i in any quantity for prompt cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


25'- each offered. 
Brewers Lienry VIIL. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrzuncn, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupax, A.R. I.B.A 
Miss Cec1L GRADWELL, ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F,. H. A. Harpoastyz, RENCE. 
F.8.1. Miss ORME. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND RHADY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 and 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house, 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


HE UNIT Y.”’— Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in esch previous month. 
One copy post free, igd.—ls, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s.6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page. — Address to Epivor, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 
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"PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By HENRY W. HAWHEESE. 


Suitable for Chiidren’s Winter Gatherings, Tea Parties, Prize-giving Evenings, &c., also for Home 
Representation. 


ROBIN HOOD. 
DICK WHITTINGTON. 
CINDERELLA. 


Pi 


4. THE BABES'|IN THE WOOD. 6. WILLIAM TELL, 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
5.\ RED RIDING HOOD. 


7. KING AMOR. : 
8 THE UNAMBITIOUS QUEEN 


Price 3d. each net, by post 3\d.; the Set post free for 2s. 


“These simple and interesting little plays are written gracefully and with good taste, and might, by the 
elder children, be performed very effectively.”—Schoolmaster. } ; ; : 

“hese are very taking little dramas on familiar stories. The ‘Plays’ are written in rhyme, and are of 
good tone without being too didactic. They are just the thing for our juvenile societies, Bands of Hope, &c. 


They are published in neat form.—Inquirer. 


By AUNT Any. 


PRINGESS MAY AND HER WONDERFUL LAW. 


A FAIRY PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
rice 3d. cet, Postage Id. 
The Lilcrary World siys:—“ Few methods of enjoyment yield more genuine fun to young folks than that of 
dressing up and acting before a friendly audience. The difficuity often is, what to act. Here is a delightful 
child's play in three acts, that is simple without being silly.’ 


London : PUBLISHED BY B. C. HARE, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
ens LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ARETAKERS for Essex Hall.— 

Man and wife (without children) wanted 
as Caretakers by the Essex Hall “Trustees. 
—Applications, stating sge and experience, 
along with three testimonials, should be for- 
warded without delay to W. ARTHUR SHARPE, 
Esq., Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 


Vee Lady to help with chil- 
dren and lighter household duties. 
Swiss, German, or Hnglish—Mrs. BuNFoRD, 
Cartref, Wistaston, Nantwich. 


OUNG LADY, 18, desires engage- 

ment as GOVERNESS to one or two 
little boys. Weli educated and experienced.— 
Address, “N.,” Inquirer Office, 3, HExsex- 
street, W.C. 


Board and Residence. 


wae 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMEXKT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hctai. 50 rcoms. Full-sized billiard tabler 
Lovely grounde, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


~T. LEHONARDS-ON-SEA,—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. Tirst-clars 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


Schools, etc, 
—_>— 

HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livan Tavpot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musiciane 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the HEap MisTrREss. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, ‘The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


alee Se ie a ale SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing ses. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINOIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, Lenden, N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principals: 

Miss CoaswEeL. and Miss MacpouGaLu. 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 
maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained. 
12 Distinctions were gained. 
R.A.M. and R.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed, 
One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in Iingland, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the Nerth.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. JONEs. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SoUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shefidd Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the varieiy of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


RETTY COTTAGE at Garden City. 

Paying guest received. Bedroom or Bed- 
sitting-room. Meals with hostess. Vegetarian 
or ordinary cooking.—N, R., Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LONDON, W. 


pe Ladies receive others, Teachers, 
Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 
ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


eS FABRICS of unique value, 
at practically wholesale prices, 64d. yard 
upwards. Write to Hurron’'s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland, for Autumn Samples, and you will 
see details of some remarkable bargains. 


UBJECTIVE IMMORTALITY.— 

An Easter Sermon. By Roperr B. 

DruMMOND, B.A. Price One Penny. Lozxdon: 
PHILIP GREEN. 


ARGAIN.—* Coming Day,” 11 Vols. 

Clean, good cendition. 1s. per vol., 10s. 
the lot—Tuomrsoy, Stationer, Stump Cross, 
Norwich. 


OCTOBER 19, 1907. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 


“NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


‘Of Non-Subscribing Ministers and Congregations 
of London and the 8outh-Eastarn Counties. 


THE NINETEENTH 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD AT 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
Gn THURSDAY, OGTOBER 24. 
Religious Service, 11.30 a.m. 


Preacher: Rev. L. P. JACKS, M.A., of 
Manchester College, Oxford. 


The Service will be conducted by the Rev. 
W. J. Jupp, of the Free Christian Church, 
Wellesley-road, Croydcn. Collection in aid of 
the funds of the Assembly. Luncheon in the 
Drill Hall, Heath-street, 1.15 p.m, Business 
Meeting in the Chapel, 2.30 p.m., Rev. FRANCIS 
H. Jones, B.A., President, in the Chair. Tea 
in the School Room, 4.45 p.m. Organ Recital, 
5.30. Evening Meeting and Conference at 
6 p.m.in the Chapel; when the Rev. JosErH 
Woop, cf Birmingham (President of the 
Natioral Conference), will read a Paper on 
“ Congregational Independence in a Co-opera- 
tive Age,” to be followed by Discussion. 

Tickets for the Luncheon, 2s. 6d., may be 
obtained of the Church Secretaries, and of Mr. 
Hae, at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C., or of the Hon. Sec., Rev. FREDERIC 
ALLEN, 5, Holland-grove, London, S.W. 

Nore.—The nearest railway stations are 
“Hampstead” on the Charing Cross and 
Hampstead Tube, and “ Hampstead Heath” 
on the North London Railway. 


OR PULPIT SUPPLY, address 
UNITARIAN MINISTER, 46, Wray-crescent, 
Tollington-park, London, N. 


Es (TEMPERANCE), 4 
P HART ST., BLOCHSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, & 


Near the British Museum, 


m This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
by bas passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; & 
s Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, § 
# Drawing, Writing. Reading, Smoking and Billiard & 
f Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Saritation ; & 
f] Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms from & 
ba 3s. to Ss. per night. Inclusive charge fork 
f) Bedroom. Attendance, Table d@’Héte_ Breakfast gs 
m and Dinner, from 8s, 6d. to 10s. Gd.- per day. 
is Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. ri 
“Bookeraft,” London. 


| Telegraphic Address 


tT Se MERE ee 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street , 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 5 Bei tbe 

PER PAGE 
Haur-PaGeE .. 
Per CoLuUmMN... 
Inco In CoLUMN : 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1)6. 
- Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. ; every 6 weids after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2 


eee oe 


All payments in respect to THB INQUIRER fo 
be made to BH. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisemenis. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Till, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWooD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, October 19, 1907, 
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WE deeply regret to note the death of 
Mr. William Wallace Bruce, which took 
place on Sunday morning last at his resi- 
dence, 9, Airlie-gardens, W. The funeral 
service took place on Thursday at Essex 
Church, and was conducted by Rev. F. K. 
Freeston. We hope to publish an obit- 
uary notice next week, and also a report 
of the funeral service. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of Non-Subscribing Congrega- 
tions of London and the South-Eastern 
Counties, at Hampstead, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 24, 1907, the following resolution on 
the death of Mr. William Wallace Bruce 
was moved by the President, Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A., and was carried in silence, all 
standing :— 

‘* That this Assembly has heard with 
profound regret of the death of Mr. William 
Wallace Bruce, ex-President of the Assem- 
bly. During the two years of Mr. Bruce’s 
presidency his diligent attention to its 
affairs and his appreciation of the im- 

portance of its work made a deep impres- 


| gion on all who had the privilege of working 
with him. The Committee owe much to 


his judgment and advice, and to him were 
due in a large measure some of the most 
useful and helpful proceedings of the past 
year arising from valuable suggestions 
thrown out in his Presidential Address in 
1906. 
- §* The Assembly desires also to place on 
record its high appreciation of the work 
done by Mr. Bruce for the public good 
when a member of the London County 


Council, and more especially the active 
part he took as Chairman of the Housing 
Committee, in ameliorating the conditions 
of life for the poorer citizens of London. 

‘* The Assembly tenders its sincere and 
respectful sympathy to Mrs, Bruce and 
the family.”’ 


TuE Liberation Society’s Committee, at 
their meeting this week, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

** In recording the death, at an advanced 
age, of Mr, Carvell Williams, the Committee 
wish to place on record their grateful 
appreciation of the long and distinguished 
service he rendered as the Society’s chief 
official representative. In administration, 
on the platform, in the Press, and for some 
years as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, he was conspicuous for his ability, 
energy, and zeal in promoting the cause of 
religious liberty, and in effecting the 


_| legislative reforms of laws which, growing 


out of an antiquated ecclesiastical system 
of privilege, weighed heavily on Non- 
conformists, He lived to see many religious 
inequalities removed, and died in the full 
assurance of faith that the early separation 
of the Church from the State was inevitable. 
They convey to his son and other relatives 
their sympathy in the present sorrow, 
though they are thankful that he has had 
a happy issue out of his late great afflictions, 
and that his very considerable service is 
now a happy and pious memory,’’ 


Ar the Congregational Union meetings 
at Blackpool last week, Education, Tem- 
perance, the Land Question, and Dises- 
tablishment were warmly discussed. The 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church of England was declared 
necessary ‘‘in the interests alike of 
religious liberty, ecclesiastical concord, and 
educational progress.’’ Dr. Horton and 
the Rev. J. H. Jowett delivered searching 
addresses on the Deepening of the Spiritual 
Life. Mr. Jowett emphasised the import- 
ance of distinguishing between “‘ life ‘ 
and ‘‘ the means of living,’’ the means 
having come, too commonly, to be regarded 
as the end, as life itself. He deprecated 
vulgar show in the home, and the assump- 
tion that showy living is essential life. He 
called for a concentration of energy on the 
direct end of high thinking and deep 
living, insisting that ‘‘ when a man thinks 
loftily he lives deeply.’’ 

Tur Rev. W. J. Butler, of Peterborough, 
read a very practical paper on ‘* The 
Grouping of Congregational Churches.’ 
He drew a picture of the struggling minister 
of a small congregation, the slender 
margin of his slender salary going in 


charity instead of;.books, and himself 
starving for fellowship with minds and 
men. He asked whether it was really 
necessary that each little church should 
have its own minister. Something more 
was wanted than doles and grants. They 
wanted a grouping or federation of the 
churches, But he did not mean by this 
the grouping of two or three weak churches 
joined to one another, but left apart from 
all others. Grouping which was to be of 
any vital value must be a federation of all 
the churches, great and small, strong and 
weak. They must learn from Methodism 
—as Methodism had in other matters 
learned from them—and circuitise their 
churches. Such a departure was not 
impossible to Congregationalism, for it 
had been brought about in Wolverhamp- 
ton, which has a central church with eight 
branch churches, a minister, two assistant 
ministers, and a staff of twenty-five lay 
preachers. He believed that nothing would 
do their churches so much good as a 
strenuous call on their laymen for service 
of this kind, 


Dr. Powickz introduced a discussion on 
‘The Relation between Theology and the 
Spiritual Life.’? This relation he sum- 
marised under the following heads :— 

(1) Spiritual hfe is primary, and is 
operative in myriads of souls that know 
nothing of theology, as the life of sensation 
and perception is active in many who 
know nothing of biology and pyschology. 

(2) The immediate effects of spiritual 
life are given in those emotional—generally 
instinctive—attitudes of reverence, trust, 
eratitude, self-abasement, aspiration which 
are connoted by the term religion,‘ and 
are expressed in various religious cults. 

(3) Theology begins with the first con- 
scious effort of reflective thought to 
analyse, account for, formulate the con- 
tents of religion, or religious experience. 

(4) Theology, at any given stage of 
religious experience, will be felt as satis- 
factory, will be alive, so far as its form 
seems to be an intelligible and adequate 
reflection of that experience. 

(5) A completely true theology pre- 
supposes not merely an intelligible and 
adequate reflection of the religious or 
spiritual life, but also, and still more, the 
purity of that life—z.e., its full corres- 
pondence with the life of God. 

(6) And this is conditioned by two 
factors—on the one hand, by God’s pro- 
gressive revelation of Himself to man, and, 
on the other, by man’s progressive assimila- 
tion of what is revealed. 

(7) Given, then, a complete revelation 
of God, a spiritual life completely respon- 
sive to that revelation, and a completely 
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adequate intellectual fexplication of that 
spiritual life, the result would be a'theology 
altogether true. i 

WESLEYAN Methodists have long been 
feeling the need of a broader basis of 
church membership. This desire was recog- 
nised by the last Conference, and com- 
mittees were appointed to deal ,with the 
subject. The chief question at issue is, 
Shall the Class Meeting continue to be the 
only door into the Church, or shall the 
wider door of the Society be thrown open ? 
Both policies have their advocates. But, 
of course, neither party wishes to abolish 
the Class Meeting. The party of reform 
would retain it, but no longer regard it as 
‘an essential to membership of the Church. 
The conservative party is opposed to the 
change on the ground that it would 
enormously weaken the power and utility 
of the Class Meeting, which has hitherto 
been a vital part of Methodism. Without 
doubt, the Class Meetings, wherever they 
are well organised under strong leaders, 
work well, and are a bulwark of strength 
to the churches. But sometimes their 
organisation is defective, and their leader- 
ship indifferent. An earnest and intelli- 
gent Methodist may find himself domiciled 
in a neighbourhood where he cannot endure 
the Class Meeting. He wishes to belong 
to the Society, but he fights shy of joining 
a Class. Orit may be that he has reached 
a liberal outlook which ill consorts with 
this institution in any circumstances. It 
is felt that for all such there should be a 
direct way into the Society. It is also felt 
that the modern Guild meetings, which are 
largely attended by young people in lieu 
of Class Meetings, should be an equally 
valid introduction to membership of the 
Society, which is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, identical with membership of the 
Church. The findings of the Committees 
to whom the matter has been referred are 
awaited with interest. 

Tue following extract from a letter of 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas to the Nottingham 
Express lays stress on a distinction which 
is too often forgotten :— 

‘* May I take this opportunity of making 
a definite correction, I hope, once and for 
all? You refer to the High-pavement 
Unitarian Chapel. The High-pavement 
Chapel is not, never has been, and, one 
may be sure, never will be, officially called 
a ‘Unitarian’ chapel. It heartily wel- 
comes into its comprehensive fellowship 
Unitarians and others who either cannot 
honestly worship elsewhere, or, while being 
able to worship everywhere, prefer to 
worship in an undogmatic atmosphere. Its 
present members (with some exceptions) 
would be rightly described as Unitarians. 
But the congregation in its historical and 
living continuity, in its trust-deeds, regula- 
tions, and actual present practice is abso- 
lutely free and democratic, and repudiates 
all manner of theological tests. Neither 
candidates for membership nor ministers 
are asked their theological opinions. The 
first and basal rule of our constitution 
provides ‘No person shall be excluded 
from membership on account of his or her 
theological opinions.’ 

_ ** You will therefore understand why I 
object to attaching a doctrinal label to a 
church that has been scrupulously careful 
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to avoid all such labels and to offer an open 
hospitality < to3people’ of any andgevery 
theological “complexion. The classical ut- 
terance on this matter of naming? our 


chapels is Dr. Martineau’s: ‘If anyone, 
being a Unitarian, shrinks, on fitting 
occasion, from plainly calling himself so, 
he is a sneak and a coward. If, being of 
our catholic communion, he calls his 
chapel or its congregation Unitarian, he is 
a traitor to his spiritual ancestry, and a 
deserter to the camp of its persecutors.’ 
The distinction is obvious and important, 
for the chapel or congregation may and 
does include those who are not Unitarians.’’ 


Tue following extraordinary letter has 
been recently discovered, and appears in 
the Pittsburg Gazette Times, to remind us 
of the view taken in Boston in 1682 of 
‘*the heretics and malignants called 
Quakers ’’ :— 

Boston, Sept. ye 15th, 1682. 
To ye Aged and Beloved John Hutchinson 

There be at sea a shippe called ye 
Welcome, R. Greenaway, master, which has 
aboard an hundred or more of ye heretics 
and malignants called Quakers, with W. 
Penne, who is ye chief scampe, at the head 
of them. Ye general court has accordingly 
given secret orders to Master Malachi 
Huxett of ye brig Propasse to waylaye sed 
Welcome as near ye coast of Codde as may 
be and make captive ye sed Penne and his 
ungodly crewe so that ye Lord may be 
glorified and not mocked on ye soil of this 
new countre with ye heathen worships of 
these people. 

Much spoyle may be made by selling ye 
whole lot to Barbadoes, where slaves fetch. 
goode prices in rumme and sugar, and shall 
not only do ye Lord great service in 
punishing the wicked, but we shall make 
great good for his ministers and people. 
Master Huxett feels hopeful, and I will set 
down ye news when his shippe comes back. 
Yours in ye bowels of Christ. 

(Signed) Corton MATHER. 


In the page of last week’s Friend de- 
voted to the work of the Friends’ Social 
Union there is a useful article on Wages 
Boards in Victoria. It appears that the 
Act of 1896 established Boards, consisting 
of workmen and employers, to fix the legal 
minimum wage in certain sweated trades, 
including baking, bootmaking, shirtmaking, 
men’s clothing, and furniture making. A 
further Act (1905) renders a favourable 
resolution in both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture necessary before a special Board may 
be appointed. Each Board agrees upon 
an impartial chairman, or, failing agree- 
ment, he is appointed by the Governor. 
The chief inspector has power to issue 
permits to old and infirm workers enabling 
them to work for wages below the minimum 
fixed. The decisions of the Boards are 
rendered binding by a proviso that the 
worker can always recover the balance 
between the wages received and the legal 
minimum by action in a court of law. 
The Boards appear to have been completely 
successful in eliminating sweating in certain 
trades, as, for example, the clothing trade. 
In 1901 the chief inspector reported that 
sweating in that trade was extinct, a revo- 
lution having been effected in three years. 
As a rule, employers and workers are both 
satisfied with the results of the system ; 
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certain articles in a country proteeted by a 
high tariff. It is estimated that of the 
64,000 factory workers of Victoria, some 
46,000 are employed under the regulations 
of Wages Boards. 


Mrs. CREIGHTON spoke wisely to an 
assembly of high school girls who crowded 
the Midland Hall in Manchester on the eve 
of the annual convention of the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The chief enemies of the 
further progress of women, she said, were 
women themselves. If women claimed 
liberty, they must also share in the work 
of the world, and not be like those American 
women who claimed freedom to do what 
they liked and yet were content to be main- 
tained as playthings and ornaments by 
their men-folks. Mrs. Creighton’s warning 
is undoubtedly needed, for while the 
modern woman’s movement is, in the main, 


due to a desire on the part of women to be ~ 


taken more seriously and to be recognised 
as fellow-workers on an equality with men, 
many are met with in England, as well as 
America, who have a quite inadequate idea 
of the added duties and responsibilities 
which come with greater freedom and 
increase of direct influence in public 
affairs. It is hardly reasonable to expect 
all the luxurious comforts and immunities 
and flatteries: of a sheltered existence 
together with the power and the prizes 
that belong to the struggling life of the 
world. 


THE hopes of a settlement of the railway 
dispute are increased by the knowledge 
that Mr. Lloyd George is meeting with 
directors of the railway companies in an 
informal way to learn directly from them 
their view of the situation. Mr. Bell has 
expressed confidence that if Mr, Lloyd 
George intervenes, it will not be in the 
interest of either railway employees or 
shareholders, recognising that it 1s his duty 
as a Minister of the Crown to act in the 
interests of the general community, not 
specially on behalf of either workers 
or employers. Meanwhile, what may be 
called the fighting strength of the railway 
servants is increasing. At a joint con- 
ference of railway workers’ unions at 
Manchester, five other unions resolved to 
unite forces with the Amalgamated Society, 
bringing up the number of men thus acting 
in concert to over 140,000. The results of 
the ballot of the Amalgamated Society as 
to whether they are prepared to strike will 
be known after October 28, when the votes 
will be counted, and will be declared at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on November 3. 


THe National Anti-Gambling League 
reports the holding of 140 meetings during 
the summer, including talks with workmen 


during the dinner hour, the special time for — 


betting tips and news. A special ten days’ 
campaign with a van and lantern was held 
in Bradford, which appears to have en- 
couraged the authorities in their struggle 
with the evil. The League collects informa- 
tion—for example, about limericks, and 
other forms of press gambling—with a view 
to prosecution or police action. It now 
desires to concentrate attention on suppres- 
sion of gambling advertisements, and the 
use of mails and telegraphs for betting. 


but it has naturally raised the price of- 
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AFTER THE INTERNATIONAL. 
AT CHICAGO. 


Tue four of us who attended the Michi- 
gan State Conference at Ann Arbor went on 
to Chicago on Friday, October 4, and the 
Rev. L. G.Wilson there said good-bye to us, 
going still further West to another State 
Conference at Minneapolis. At Chicago 
the remaining three of us, as guests from 
across the Atlantic, received a most cordial 
welcome, and after a week-end full of 
interest finally separated to go our several 
ways. 

The writer of these notes is very glad to 
have been in Chicago. He had the privi- 
lege of preaching on Sunday morning 
(October 6) in Unity Church—not the 
Unity Church built for Robert Collyer 
after the great fire, but a humbler successor, 
a pleasant little church, built further to the 
north, where the congregation, after a 
period of discouragement, are now showing 
a new spirit of energy and hopefulness 
under the ministry of the Rev. F. V. 
Hawley. That it is still Collyer’s old 
congregation is witnessed not only by the 
continuing name of the church but by the 
blacksmith’s anvil and the face of the 
happy preacher on one side of the pulpit, 

- ** the man of cheerful yesterdays and confi- 
dent to-morrows,’’ in the original cast of 
the fine marble bust which is in one of the 
city libraries. 

The first Unitarian Society (the Church 
of the Messiah) to which Brooke Herford 
ministered when he first went to America, 
with a large church nearer the centre of the 
city, does not prosper, but its minister, the 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford, has also a more 
hopeful work in his hands at the Memorial 
Chapel, immediately adjoining the Chicago 
University, some four miles further to the 
south, 


Midway between these two at the corner 
of Oakwood Boulevard and Langley Avenue 
is the Abraham Lincoln Centre, which was 
our home during our brief visit to Chicago. 
The building is a great six-storied block, 
bearing on either side of its front entrance 
a bronze tablet, with these inscriptions : 
“The Abraham Lincoln Centre, 1905. 
Let us have faith that right makes might 
and in that faith dare to do our duty.’’ 

‘This building is dedicated to public 
service, honouring the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, Democrat.’?’ And within the 
severely plain square entrance, wide open 
to all comers, is a further bronze declaring 
that this is the home of All Souls Church, 
with its motto, ‘‘ Here let no man be 
stranger.’’ Lincoln Centre is a hive of 

- manifold activities, religious, social, edu- 
cational, and philanthropic, and it is also 
the home (on the fifth story) of the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones and some of the 

chief of his workers. The central space 
of the second and third stories is devoted 
to the auditorium of All Souls Church, and 
there on Sunday morning Dr. Hunter 
preached to a large congregation, while in 
the evening a union meeting was held, 
in which the three visitors took part with 

Mr. Jones and the Revs. C. A. Osborne, 

F, V. Hawley, and M. Allais, of the French 

Methodist Episcopal Church. In the morn- 

ing, Professor Montet also preached in 
~a church of another connection, the name 
of which has escaped my memory. In 

November Mr. Jones is to celebrate the 


completion of twenty-five years service as 
minister of all Souls Church, the earlier 
home of which, just across the road, 
opened in 1886, now stands unoccupied, 
waiting, as he hopes, to be used for some 
other beneficent purpose. 

We were not only most cordially received 
at Lincoln Centre, but our friends ensured 
for us a welcome opportunity of seeing a 
good deal of the nobler side of the life 
of their great city. The morning after 
our arrival three friendly motor cars were 
placed at our disposal, that, with a small 
company of brother ministers, we might 
cover the ground with the utmost speed 
and see as many notable things as was 
possible in the time. As Chicago stretches 
for 26 miles along the Lake shore, and two 
of our points were certainly eight miles 
apart, and the distance had to be covered 
twice and crossed and recrossed in making 
other visits, it was a most timely help we 
thus received. Along the splendid boule- 
vards we flew with the wind, but at other 
times, it must be confessed, taking cross 
roads, we ploughed through unimaginable 
morasses, and bumped over mountainous 
obstructions, on what we must suppose was 
once a road. We did not visit the stock- 
yards, though we could not escape their 
unsavoury neighbourhood ; nor did we go 
to Marshall Field’s, ‘‘ the biggest store in 
the world.’? We went first right through 
the city, along the beautiful Lake-shore 
drive to Lincoln Park on the north, where 
stands Saint Gauden’s noble statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, the plain man, in his 
rugged strength, standing there, bare- 
headed, wrapt in profound thought, the 
friend of the oppressed and the saviour of 
his country. The statue was erected 
twenty years ago, and on the stonework 
which encircles it there are two inscriptions 
carved, of the President’s own words, part 
of the first of which Lincoln Centre also 
had adopted: ‘‘ Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.’ ‘‘ With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on.”’ 

From North to South again we were 
carried to the spacious grounds of the 
Chicago University, where we were re- 
ceived by Professor Shailer Mathews, 
Dean of the Theological Faculty, and hav- 
ing been shown over some of the buildings, 
were hospitably entertained at lunch by 
members of the Faculty. It was a special 
pleasure to meet there Professor G. Burman 
Foster, whose remarkable work on ‘‘ The 
Finality of the Christian Religion’’ was 
recently noticed by Mr. Whitaker in THE 
InquirER. Dr. Burman Foster was too 
great a heretic to be tolerated in the Theo- 
logical Faculty, of which he was formerly 
a member, and which is tied down under 
Baptist denominational control. The diffi- 
culty was happily met by his transference 
to a freer position in the University as 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion. 


‘The second volume of his book, which is to 


contain the more constructive part of his 
work, will appear, it is hoped before the 
end of the present year. Chicago University, 
which has both men and women students, 
has this novel feature, that it is in constant 
session, with four terms in the year, and 
thus enables large numbers of teachers 


to come up for the summer vacation term, 
and so obtain a cumulative benefit of 
university training. 

Central Chicago is circled by a chain of 
beautiful parks, ending North and South 
on the Lake shore and linked together by 
broad boulevards with delightful avenues 
of trees, and besides these, much has al- 
ready been done in the establishment of 
municipal play-grounds for the children 
and spacious recreation grounds, with baths 
and gymnasium both for men and women. 
One of these which we visited had also a 
library and reading room, and a popular 
restaurant, and a depdt for the distribu- 
tion of milk specially prepared for little 
children. Our first visit after lunch was to 
the University Settlement in a very dreary 
neighbourhood west of the stock-yards, 
where Miss Mary McDowell is doing a 
splendid work amid a strangely mixed 
population of Bohemians, Poles, Lithua- 
nians, and others. The sensational reve- 
lations of ‘‘ The Jungle,’’ she said, had 
brought a good deal of distress to her 
people, through the crippling of their 
industry, and the distress would have been 
much worse if it had not been for the large 
amount of public works in progress, to 
which the labourers could turn. And the 
book had done ultimate good in compelling 
public attention, and the reforms which 
were now being effected. The sensational 
character of the book arose from its crowd- 
ing all the horrors into one canvas, but 
everything there pictured had actually 
happened somewhere and at some time 
or other, and worse horrors still. Miss 
McDowell has six other residents helping 
in her work at the settlement. 

Later in the afternoon we went to Hull 
House, with its thirty residents, ‘‘ a centre 
for higher civic and social life,’’? founded 
in 1889, the Toynbee Hall of Chicago, of 
which Miss Jane Addams has been from 
the first the head and the inspiration. It 
has grown step by step into a great insti- 
tution, and it is typical of the noble spirit 
of unselfish service which is doing so much 
in many ways for the welfare of the people 
of Chicago. There are ‘not less than 
twenty social settlements of one kind of 
another in the city, and of these Hull 
House, with perhaps one other, is certainly 
the chief. 

On Monday the visitors were again enter- 
tained at luncheon in the city, this time 
by the Outlook Club, a body of liberal 
ministers of various denominations, and 
in the evening a very pleasant farewell 
reception was given to them at Lincoln 
Centre. The speeches they made, not to 
mention sermons, in those two crowded 
days, are in the restrospect a wonder to 
contemplate! But itis good to have been 
in Chicago, and to realise that it is not a 
huge mass of materialism and ugliness. 
There are those who have faith in its future 
as the chief city of America, and that must 
be a city of high ideals and noble manhood. 

Here ends the specific post-international 
pilgrimage, and from Chicago only solitary 
travellers went their several ways. This 
particular one left on Monday night (Octo- 
ber 7) by the Erie road for Meadville, 
where he was to lecture on Unitarianism 
in England on Tuesday evening. But 
the Erie eried to such an extent that he 
arrived nearly four hours late (and at one 
point had been quite prepared to stay out 
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a second night in the amiable sleeping 
car), so that no lecture could be given, and 
place had to be found for two on the follow- 
ing day instead. Meadville is a charming 
little town, in hilly country (1,000 ft. above 
sea level), and with its open, friendly roads 
and avenues of trees reminded one of 
Ann Arbor. The Theological School stands 
on high ground and is very pleasantly 
situated. President Southworth many of 
our friends may remember to have seen at 
Geneva two years ago, and in Liverpool 
on his way home. The staff of professors 
has been strengthened this year by’ the 
advent of Dr. H. Preserved Smith, who 
takes the Old Testament Chair. His 
expulsion some years ago from the Lane 
Theological Seminary at Cincinnati, on 
account of heresy, will be remembered. 
Dr. Smith is author of the volume on 
‘* Samuel ’’ in the International Critical 
Commentary and of a notable work on 
Old Testament history. Last year there 
were 24 students in the Meadville school, 
including 9 special students, and the new 
session, we believe, has opened with even 
more, and among them men of seven 
different nationalities. 

What the Erie did with this traveller 
next day shall remain untold, but he closes 
his letter within hearing of Niagara. 

¥.-D. Di 


NEW LIGHT ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 

Tue illustration of the New Testament 
by recently discovered texts of the Greco- 
Roman world is the object of the five 
popular lectures originally delivered in 
Frankfort by Professor Deissmann, which, 
after appearing in translation in the 
Expository Times, are now given to us in 
a handy little volume. 

It is especially to the newly discovered 
wealth of what our author calls ‘‘ non- 
literary ’’ material that he addresses 
himself. The literature, strictly so called, 
of the Greco-Roman period has constantly 
been adduced to afford contrasts and 
point morals; to show a vitiated and 
enfeebled society tottering to its fall, 
while the new power of Christianity, 
advancing from the Kast, proves its title 
to the dominion of the world by the 
possession of every virtue which wealth 
and luxury had extirpated among the 
representatives of empire. Now, this, 
urges Deissmann, is to compare things not 
comparable. The world of the historian 
and the satirist was not the world with 
which Christianity had relations at the 
beginning of its career. 

‘* By its very nature, Primitive Chris- 
tianity stood contrasted with the upper 
class, not at first as Christianity, but as a 
movement of the proletarian lower class. 
The corresponding pagan class is, there- 
fore, alone commensurable with Primitive 
Christianity at the outset. This class, 
practically lost to the historian hitherto, 
has now, thanks to the discovery of its 
own written memorials, suddenly come 
forth from the rubbish-heaps of ancient 
cities, towns, and villages. This, 
in our opinion, is the widest and most 

* “New Light on the New Testament from 
Records of the Greco-Roman Period.”” By 
Adolf Deissmann, Professor of New Testament 
Exegisis in the University of Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated from the Author’s MS. by Lionel R. M. 
Strachan. (Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 1907.) 
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within the last ten years ; and the evidence 
of papyri and ostraca takes a prominent 
place in Professor J. Hope Moulton’s 


important significance of the non-literary 
texts of the imperial period—that they 
enable us to correct the one-sided view of 
the ancient world as seen from above, by 
setting us in the midst of the social class 
in which we must imagine St. Paul working, 
from which we must imagine Christianity 
making its first recruits.’’ 

While the papyri dug up from the 
rubbish-heaps of Egypt have added whole 
works to the resources of the classical 
scholars, and very valuable fragments to 
the stores of Christian literature, it is the 
indirect value of the remains that have no 
claim to be classed as literature that 
Deissmann wishes to emphasise; and he 
treats of this, first, with reference to the 
philology of the New Testament; second- 
ly, with reference to its literary character ; 
and, thirdly, in relation to the history of 
religion, as illustrating points of contact 
and difference between Primitive Chris- 
tianity and the ancient world. As to the 
texts themselves, they may be divided 
into three classes, according to the material 
on which they are written—viz., inscrip- 
tions on stone, metal, or wax tablets; 
texts on papyri; and texts on potsherds 
(ostraca) and wooden tablets. Of in- 
scriptions our author says but little. It 
is from the other two sources that the 
newest light is to be derived. Since 1778, 
‘when an unknown Kuropean dealer in 
antiquities bought from Egyptian peasants 
a papyrus containing documents of the 
year 191-192 a.p.,’’ and saw them burn 
about fifty similar papyri in order to enjoy 
the aromatic scent of the smoke, thousands 
of such documents have found their way 
into libraries and museums. But the 
serious and connected study of them was 
hardly begun before the date of the dis- 
covery and excavation of the vast accumu- 
lations of papyrus leaves and fragments in 
the Faytim, in the year 1877. It is not 
the library, but the rubbish-heap, that is 
yielding to the spade its contents, ‘‘ as 
varied as life itself ’’—old accounts, leases, 
receipts, petitions, family letters, charms, 
&c., in all sorts of languages and scripts. 
But it is, of course, with the Greek frag- 
ments that Deissmann has mostly to deal. 
These cover a period of about a thousand 
years, beginning with the third century 
B.c. They reveal the common life and the 
common language of Greco-Roman Kgypt. 
And for the study of these another source 
is found in the ostraca (inscribed potsherds). 

‘*The ostraca are, in a still greater 
degree than the papyri, documents of the 
lower class of the population. The pot- 
sherd was the cheapest possible writing 
material, such as everybody could fetch 
for himself from the rubbish-heap free of 
cost. The ostracon was, therefore, con- 
sidered below the social dignity of well-to- 
do people; and it is interesting to note 
how in many Coptic letters that are written 
on potsherds the writers beg their corre- 
spondents to excuse their having to use an 
ostracon for want of papyrus. The em- 
barrassment of these polite persons is 
matter of congratulation for us, for the 
ostraca lead us into the very midst of the 
class of society in which Primitive Chris- 
tianity took root.”’ 

Our author proceeds to illustrate the 
importance of these non-literary texts to 
the historian of language. This importance 
has been more and more acknowledged 


mar of New Testament Greek. We are 
accustomed to the thought that at the 
time of the early diffusion of Christianity 
there was a universal language, the ‘‘ com- 
mon dialect ’’ of Greek, prevalent through- 
out the Mediterranean Hast; and that the 
Gospel had of necessity to pass out of its 
primitive Aramaic phase—to become a 
world-religion it was imperative that 
Christianity should speak the language of 
the world. Now, when the man who 
spoke the ‘‘common’’ Greek proceeded 
to write it, he wrote better than he spoke ; 
the literary remains of this Greek show a 
desire to lift it out of dialect-forms by 
recurrence to Attic models, and so the 
‘* talk,’ the popular colloquial language, 
was unrepresented by documents. For 
want of such specimens with which to com- 
pare it (so Deissmann urges), the language 
of the New Testament was left isolated, a 
strange and singular linguistic phenome- 
non. To the schoolboy it is merely easy 
Greek. By generations of scholars it was 
held to be a special invention destined to 
be the vehicle of the Holy Spirit. Now, 
in presence of the new conditions of study 
afforded by the rubbish-heaps of Egypt, 
the language of the New Testament is pro- 
nounced to be a specimen of ‘‘ the collo- 
quial form of late Greek, and of the 
popular colloquial language in particular.’’ 
An immediate result of the comparison 
which the papyri enable us to make of the 
New Testament with other remains of this 
colloquial language is the reduction of the 
number of forms and constructions which 
have hitherto been explained as Hebraisms. 
Though the Semitic foundation is visible 
through the Greek version, especially in 
the words of Jesus, many other character- 
istics of New Testament writing—e.g., the 
simplicity of 
shown by the evidence of contemporary 
popular texts to be not un-Greek. Further, 
the papyrus-texts open a new chapter in 
the study of the vocabulary of Paul ;* 
—a study which prompts our author to 
repeat his affirmation (already made at 
length in his Bible Studies) that the letters 
of Paul are not literary; they are not 
epistles, not wiitten for publication—but 
genuine familiar letters, intended simply 
for those to whom they were sent. ‘‘ His 
letters differ from the simple papyrus 
letters of Egypt, not by being letters, but 
by being the letters of St. Paul.’’ Deiss- 
mann carries this distinction. further—into 
a classification of the New Testament writ- 
ings. A brief summary of this will be 
found interesting by those who can neither 
apply his criteria nor wholly accept his 
judgment. At the beginning of Christian- 
ity, there stands neither book nor letter, 
but spirit and personality. Jesus of Naza- 
reth was altogether non-literary ; he relied 
entirely on the living word. Like his Master, 
the non-literary Paul did not make Chris- 
tianity the religion of a book—it is still the 
religion not of the letter but of the spirit. 
When Christianity has to become literary its 
literature is, in the first stage, written for 
Christians, and essentially popular. Here 
~ * As already proved by the work of Th. 
Nageli: Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, 
(Gottingen. 1905.) 


Prolegomena and his forthcoming Gram- 


sentence-construction—are — 
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belong the Gospels, ‘‘ including the Gospel 
of St. John, which is far more popular than 
is generally allowed,’’ the Acts of the 
Apostles, and that most genuine people’s 
book, the Revelation of St. John; also the 
epistles of James, Peter, Jude, and 1 John, 
not genuine letters, but popular pamphlets 
addressed to the Christian public in the 
form of letters. The next stage is marked 
by the beginning of an artistic literature. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, we sce 
“* Christianity stretching its wings for the 
conquest of culture.’’ The third stage is 
reached in the second century, when 
Christian literature is produced no longer 
for Christians but for the widest possible 
public, with a polemical and apologetic 
purpose ; and the last, when, in the same 
century, the literary and_non-literary 
inheritance from the preceding epoch is 
differentiated from contemporary writing, 
and gathered into a new sacred book, the 
New Testament, a canon and a standard. 
“* And this is the point at which the evo- 
lution of Christianity to the religion of a 
Book sets in, its evolution to a Church with 
legal status, the evolution of dogma and 
theology on the great scale.’’ From this 
point one is tempted to turn back to sen- 
tences in which Deissmann, after showing 
that the evidence of language stamps the 
New Testament as a Book of the People, 
expounds the significance of the phrase :— 

‘* Time has transformed the Book of the 
People into the Book of Humanity. From 
the philological point of view it can be 
seen that the two ideas stand in causal 
relation. Because the New Testament 
came from the unexhausted forces below 
and not from the feeble, resigned culture of 
@ worn-out upper class, for this reason 
alone was it able to become the Book of 
Humanity. 

‘‘Thus from the simple writing on 
stone, papyrus, and clay that unfold to 
us the nature of the language of the New 
Testament, and at the same time reveal 
the peculiar characteristic of the Book, 
there streams a flood of light on the fate 
of the Sacred Volume in the history of the 
world: the New Testament became the 
Book of the Peoples because it was first 
the Book of the People.’’ 

We have omitted to quote illustrations 
of the manner in which the words and 
terms found in the papyri and ostraca 
throw light upon many details of New 
Testament vocabulary, really for fear of 


leaving the impression that this is a book 


intended mainly for readers of the Greek 
text ; whereas there is hardly a page in it 
which will not be found interesting and 
instructive by every reader of the Gospels 
and Epistles. But what sort of ‘‘ new 
light ’’ is to be gained by the student of 
New Testament words and ideas from the 
recent researches may be seen from the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

‘* The following are but a few of the 
religious conceptions for the history of 
which we have gained important new ma- 
terial from the ‘ inscriptions,’ ‘ papyri,’ &c., 
namely, ‘ God,’ ‘ Lord,’ ‘ The Most High,’ 
‘The Son of God,’ ‘The Saviour,’ ‘ The 
Creator,’ * prophet,’ ‘ ministration,’ 
‘ priest,’ ‘ bishop,’ ‘ virtue’ ‘ manner of 
life,’ ‘ debt,’ ‘ propitiation,’ &c.’’ 

The few illustrative details given in this 
connection make the reader wish for more. 

J. E. ODGERs. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S WORK.* 


PRIZE essays at the best are to be valued 
rather for the promise they may contain 
of future competence than as_ really 
serious contributions to the subject which 
they discuss. But Mr. Alston has quali- 
fications which entitle him to a more re- 
spectful hearing. He did not take up the 
problem of racial antagonisms for the 
sake of the prize; but having spent the 
greater part of his life in British dominions 
beyond the sea has had practical experi- 
ence of the relations existing between 
races of different colour, and writes from a 
knowledge not obtainable from books 
alone. 

And, indeed, the problem is of far greater 
than literary or scientific interest, and the 
solution of it will probably be the greatest 
task laid upon the new century. Negroes, 
Hindus, Chinese—do they differ radically 
from Europeans and each other so that 
there can never be a common civilisation 
and similar modes of thought all the world 
over ? or are the immense differences 
between us the result only of different en- 
vironments which will disappear with the 
continually freer communication between 
all parts of the globe and the assimilation 
of the conditions of life and the growth of 
knowledge ? 

Which of these alternatives is in accord- 
ance with the facts remains yet, according 
to our author, an insoluble problem. 
His conclusion is a safe and wise one. 
We cannot postpone action until we have 
reached a certainty :—‘‘ It is our reason- 
able duty, therefore, so to plan out our 
general policy that, whichever theory be 
true, we shall have wrought in our day 
and generation as little mischief as pos- 
sible.’’ For mischief we have done abun- 
dantly, and are perpetrating still on a large 
scale and small, and much of it with good 
intentions, all of it probably under fair 
pretences. 

But, first of all, it is necessary that we 
should know what it is we want to do 
otherwise than merely to exploit the col- 
oured races and benefit at their cost. What 
are the higher ideals of civilisation and 
religion by which we desire to benefit them? 
It is not a question which admits of a 
ready answer, and, unfortunately, whatever 
be the nobility and beauty of the ideal 
we profess to uphold, the factors most in 
evidence in the progress of the Western 
world are, in principle, diametrically 
opposed to it. 

‘* Repulsive self-assertion, reliance on 
material force, the exaltation of mere 
wealth, the disappearance of all self- 
respecting serenity in a ‘ cupidious ravish- 
ment of the future,’ the all-pervading am- 
bition not of filling more completely the 
place in which each man is set by birth 
and circumstance, but of climbing by any 
and every means into some other which 
will be more lucrative—these are, probably, 
the characteristics which the thoughtful 
East associates more especially with the 
civilisation of Europe. Even in the mis- 
sionary they observe signs of his being at 
heart inclined to accept a robuster, less 
idealistic code than he officially upholds.”’ 

This being so, what seems to be wanted, 
in the first instance, is such a restatement 

**<“The White Man’s Work in Asia and 


South Africa.’ By Leonard Alston, M.A, 
(Longmans, 1907.) 


of the Christian ideal as will make it really 
conformable to what we in our hearts be- 
heve to be our highest and best in life. And, 
moreover, we need some kind of consensus 
as to what are the essential doctrines of 
Christianity. But this is, we believe, 
unattainable. Ifit be the fact that ‘‘ until 
we get a clear-cut body of doctrine which 
our ablest teachers can accept, and be 
found willing to devote themselves to 
propagating abroad, the nominal, super- 
ficial progress of Christianity, in countries 
like India, is likely to remain disappoint- 
ingly slight,’’ then we can understand 
how slight is the apparent progress of the 
churches which resolutely disclaim any 
such ‘‘ clear-cut body of doctrine.”’ 

We are inclined to think that the problem 
which the author discusses, with great 
fairness and ability, is one which will be 
solved only by time. Will the West pre- 
vail to leaven the East with its ethical and 
religious ideas? Will the Hast maintain 
the mental seclusion in which it has so 
long lived, in spite of an ever freer inter- 
course with the Anglo-Saxon race? Will 
there, eventually, emerge from the union 
of the two some new and higher civilisa- 
tion ? Those who know the most cannot 
answer these questions, for they have learnt 
by long experience how impossible it is 
to understand the mind of an alien race. 
Shall we ever get nearer to our fellow sub- 
jects in India, in Africa, in Canada, than 
we have yet done? At any rate, we can 
do our best in the spirit of the charity 
which ‘‘ hopeth all things and boasteth 
not itself, vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up.’’ 

C. H. 


NIGHT. 


WE often hear it stated as a fact that 
certain things could never be known or 
even exist apart from their opposites; 
for example, that good could not exist 
without evil, pleasure without pain, 
harmony without discord, light without 
darkness. Whether this is so or not I 
am not prepared to say. But, confining 
attention for the moment to the last point 
—light and darkness—whether or not 
without the night we could ever have the 
day, this at least seems certain, that if 
there were no night we should never 
have known the wonders revealed by the ~ 
starry heavens; we should never have 
had a science of astronomy. This thought 
is nowhere more beautifully expressed 
than in Blanco White’s sonnet on ‘‘ Night 
and Death,’’ which has been described 
as the finest sonnet in our language. 

‘* Mysterious Night ! when our first parent 
knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy 
name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting 
flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness 
lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could 
find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood re- 
vealed, 
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That to such countless orbs thou mad’st 
us blind ! 

Why do we then shun death with anxious 
strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not 
Life 2 ”’ 

And, to touch a still deeper and more 
spiritual note, we may quote in this con- 
nection a passage from one of the immortal 
sermons of F. W. Robertson ,‘‘ Jacob’s 
Wrestling ’’):—‘‘ There is a sense in 
which darkness has more of God than light 
has. He is approached more nearly in 
that which is indefinite than in that which 
is definite and distinct, He is felt in awe, 
and wonder, and worship, rather than in 
clear conceptions. Moments of tender, 
vague mystery often bring distinctly 
the feeling of His presence. When day 
breaks and distinctness comes the Divine 
has evaporated from the soul like morning 
dew. It is true, even literally, that the 
darkness reveals God. Every morning 
God draws the curtain of the garish light 
across His eternity, and we lose the In- 
finite. We look down on earth instead 
of up to heaven, on a narrower and more 
contracted spectacle—that which is ex- 
amined by the microscope when the tele- 
scope is laid aside—smallness, instead of 
vastness. ‘Man goeth forth unto his 
work and to his labour until the evening ; ’ 
and in the dust and pettiness of life we 
seem to cease to behold Him; then at 
night He undraws the curtain again and 
we see how much of God and Kternity 
the bright and distinct day has hidden 
from us.’’ 

The beauty, the calm, the magical in- 
fluence, the restorative power of the night 
are felt in some degree by all, and beauti- 
ful passages without number in our litera- 
ture attest what a source of inspiration 
the night and the starry heavens have 
been. But perhaps of all the feelings 
evoked by the night and the stars, especi- 
ally to those doomed to endure the rush 
and turmoil of the great city, the chief 
is that of calm. Goethe has the fine say- 
ing, ‘‘ Like a star, without haste, yet 
without rest, let each one revolve round 
his own task.’’ 

The same feeling of the calming in- 
fluence exercised by the night is expressed 
in Longfellow’s lines :— 

**O holy Night, by thee we learn to bear 
What man has borne before, 

' Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 

- And they complain no more.’’ 

Emerson says: ‘‘ If a man would be 
alone, let him look at the stars. One 
might think the atmosphere was made 
transparent with this design, to give man, 
in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual 
presence of the sublime. If the stars 
should appear one night in a thousand 
years, how would man believe and adore, 
and preserve for many generations the 
remembrance of the city of God, which 
had been shown! But every night come 
out the envoys of beauty, and light the 
universe with their admonishing smile. 

The necessary demands of sleep, com- 
bined with the natural sluggishness of 
our nature, sadly hinder us from taking 
advantage of what the night has to give 
us. A hasty and casual glance is all that 
is usually gained. The real way to experi- 
ence the wonder and beauty of the night 
is to indulge the habit practised by en- 


thusiasts of the ‘‘ open-air’’ system of 
‘* sleeping out ’’; only you must not, of 
course, sleep too well. The writer had a 
wonderful experience of this sleeping out 
on one or two of the nights of the beautiful 
summer of last year, and can strongly re- 
commend the experiment, if not from a 
sanatory or pleasurable, at least from 
an astronomical, point of view. Instead 
of a momentary glance from the street 


or some place where the star-gazer attracts | 


attention, reclining in comfort on your 
camp-bed or mattress, and screened from 
view, you can take a long steady gaze upon 
these pure and radiant orbs. You witness 
the grand and stately march of the con- 
stellations, hour by hour, over the vault 
above you, familiar friends, usually seen 
only on winter nights, greet your sight ; 
gazing intently, you seem to feel the in- 
fluence of the stars sinking into you; and 
then long before you expect it, the dawn 
begins, the loveliest sight of all; light 
summer clouds in the east catch the 
golden glow of the sunrise long before the 
monarch himself appears, and the varying 
forms of cloud and constant change of 
hue and colour exhibit a scene of varying 
beauty that no words could adequately 
paint. 

‘© Morn in the white wake of the morning 

star 

Came furrowing all the orient into gold.”’ 
Then the stars gradually pale, the lesser 
lights going first, till two or three of the 
giants only are left; and at last the morn- 
ing star—a brother or sister planet—alone 
remains, sole herald of the approach of 
their mighty sire, the Sun. 

And then how refreshing is the stzllness 
of the night, what Milton beautifully 
calls “‘the soft silence of the list’ning 
night.’> And in this connection my 
experience of sleeping out revealed the 
curious fact that the silence was far greater 
in London than in the country. In my 
Hampstead garden, within four miles of 
Charing-cross, the stillness was almost 
perfect, while in the country one heard 
the crowing of cocks, the barking of dogs, 
the lowing of cattle, and other rural noises. 

It is strange to contemplate our subject 
as affecting the denizens of worlds (if 
such there be) illuminated by two, three, 
or even four suns, for such systems 
are known to exist. It would seem that 
the inhabitants of such worlds would 
never have sight ot ‘‘that majestical 
roof, fretted with golden fire,’’ and per- 
haps would know not sleep. For them 
would be realised the ideal of the writer 
of the Book of Revelations of a world 
of which it could be said ‘‘ There shall 
be no night there.’? This, however, in 
view of what we have said of the night, 
were hardly ‘‘ a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.’’ 

Gazing upon the sky, whether by night 
or day, what—from a scientific point of 
view—a beautiful ‘‘illusion’’ it all is. 
We feel the force of Tom Hood’s lines, 
referring to the fir-trees viewed with 
childish eyes :— 

‘*T used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky.’’ 
Wordsworth sings :— 
‘**My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.’’ 
Dr. Watts likens the twinkling star to 
‘* a diamond in the sky.’’ 


Formerly the belief was universal that 
the sky was a solid, concave vault or dome, 
resting on the earth at the horizon. 

In this solid dome, according to this 
belief, there were windows or doors, by 
the opening of which the rain was poured 
out on the earth from reservoirs which 
were on the upper side of the dome. In 
this vault the stars were supposed to be 
stuck. The ancient Greeks make their 
sun-god drive his sun-chariot over this 
vault daily from east to west. Omar 
Khayyam speaks of it as ‘‘ that inverted 
bowl they call the sky.’’ 

Although modern science has corrected 
all this, the old ideas still cling to us. It 
is difficult to realise, but it is nevertheless 
the fact, that the rainbow is not really 
‘‘in the sky’’; nor have the stars any 
connection with the blue vault. In fact, 
the sky is an absolute illusion. There is 
no sky. ‘‘ This brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment, this majestical roof,’ this immortal 
bowl, this vault, this dome, has no real exist- 
ence. No, we are not hemmed in, as our 
gross senses would have us believe. Our 
terrestrial windows are open, and we look 
right through into the Infinite. 

P. HE. Vizarp. 

[Notz.—Part of the above appeared some 


months ago in a Hampstead paper, and is re- 
printed by request. ] 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THERE are several articles in the Con- 
temporary for October of special interest 
to religious thinkers. Professor Ramsay, 
in ‘‘ Paulinism in the Greco-Roman 
World,’’ discusses how, Paul’s thought 
grew out of Hellenism, how it was related 
to Judaism and to the Roman Imperial 
system. Paul was penetrated by the idea 
that everything is in a process of growth, 
and the essence of his teaching lies in the 
education of the intellect and the character. 
Official Christianity, under the emperors, 
became victorious, and Pauline Christianity 
disappeared from the world for a time, 
and only revived when freedom of thought 
and life began to stir in Europe. The 
Protestants of the Reformation were 
guided and stimulated by the teachings 
of Paul. 

Mr. Addis, of Manchester College, after 
examining the evidence and giving a brief 
summary of the varied and conflicting 
views upon marriage held by the early 
Hebrews, answers the question—Is mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister for- 
bidden in Scripture ?—in the negative. 
The testimony of the New Testament is 
also considered as quite inconclusive. 
Mr. J. E. C. de Montmorency criticises 
the action of the bishops and clergy who 
are attempting to take refuge in the Canon 
Law. He advises the Church to reserve 
her forces for great issues, and not “‘ fritter 
away her strength in a cause that has no 
ultimate merits.’’ 

Among the articles dealing with politics, 
the first place is given to a defence of the 
Second Duma by Professor Milyoukov. 
Mr. William O’Brien, in ‘‘ Ireland and the 
Transvaal,’’ expresses the belief that in a 
few years hence it will be discovered that 
human nature is not one whit more 
irredeemable in Ireland than in the Trans- 
vaal, or even in the palace of the Tsar. £9 

The literary supplement is a new feature 
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in the Contemporary. The reviews and 


notices of books are introduced by a brief 
paper by Mr. Birrell on ‘‘ The Critical 
Faculty.’® The conclusion reached is that 
reviewing requires not only knowledge and 
sympathy, but also sanity. ‘‘ Let sanity 
for ever sit enthroned in the critic’s 
arm-chair.’’? Dr. Dillon’s comments on 
Foreign Affairs have too much of an anti- 
German tone; if knowledge abounds, 
sympathy and sanity do not hold too pro- 
minent a place in some of his comments. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After there 
is a great variety of articles. The Duke of 
Argyll contributes one on ‘‘ Fair Farms 
versus Fancy Crofts’’ which makes one 
despair of a great landlord approaching 
land reform in a reasonable spirit. Class 
and political bias are evident in every 
page. The defects and shortcomings of 
the Crofters Act are well known in Scot- 
land, but that the assistance of landowners 
and farmers by agricultural loans would 
prove an effectual remedy for the evils 
described by the Duke is open to grave 
doubt. 

Mr. Harold Cox, in describing ‘‘The Swiss 
Army,”’ discusses the wisdom and neces- 
sity of compulsory military service in 
England, and declares against it. He thinks 
it very mischievous to teach that military 
service is the only service which a man 
owes to his country. Civic duty involves 
the possibility of having to take part in 
warfare, butrit includes much more. 

Bishop Welldon, in claiming that the 
evidence in support of the authenticity of 
the New Testament is superior to the 
evidence by which the most famous works 
of classical antiquity are accredited, does 
not carry us very far in the direction of 
traditional views of Biblical inspiration and 
infallibility. It will amuse the higher 


critics that the Bishop excepts only 
2 Peter from the list of authentic 
writings. 


Those of our readers who have recently 
been in America will find the articles on 
Sunday newspapers in the States and 
political corruption in Canada of 
special interest. There is a valuable 
literary paper dealing with recent French 
fiction. A gloomy and forbidding picture 
of the ordinary French novel is presented 
by Madame de Longgarde. 

The Albany Review contains short articles 
dealing chiefly with social problems, some 
of them too short to allow anything like 
full discussion. Lady Bell, in ‘‘ Our 
Present Vocabulary,’’ condemns the use 
of new-fangled and vulgar expressions. 
She pleads that not only should we do our 
best, but also say our best. 

In the Cornhill Magazine, in addition to its 
continued stories, there are readable articles 
on such varied topics as ‘‘ Trapping 
Bear,’ ‘‘ Uganda Housekeeping,’’ a re- 
collection of Herbert Spencer, and a 
Botanical Legend. Mr. Arthur C. Benson 
discourses on Humour, which he holds is 

‘a, kind of divine and crowning grace in a 
character, because it means an artistic 
sense of proportion, a true and vital 
tolerance, a power of infinite forgiveness.’’ 

Dr cece nen) 

A’puBLIc lecture will be given at Bedford 
College on Thursday, November 28, at 
5. 15 p.m. , by Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D., 
on “* Some Impressions of Persian Poetry.’ ; 
Cards of admission are not required. 
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THE WHITE LILAC. 
WHEN I was in Spain I lodged for some 


months in the house of an elderly person, 


by name Don Hsparto. Tall, stiff, and 
stately, with long, thin face, heavy mous- 
tache and scanty grey hair, I always 
thought of him as Don Quixote. In fact, 
on more occasions than one I scarcely pre- 
vented my tongue from tripping and call- 
ing him by the name of that distinguished 
knight. Even had I been betrayed by 
thoughtlessness into this act of discourtesy 
I scarcely think it would have inter- 
rupted our agreeable relationship, for he 
was a man of great reserve and self-pos- 
session, and, though he said so little, had 
evidently seen so much of life and by forti- 
tude got through so many hardships and 
troubles that he was not easily disconcerted. 
Indeed, he was one of those men who, hav- 
ing gone the round of fortune, is always 
prepared for a turn of the wheel either this 
way or that, and, by his admirable self- 
mastery, seemed to gain an inch in dignity 
with every event in his career. Some- 
times, when we*were both disinclined for 
any other occupation, he would entertain 
me by the recital of what he was pleased 
to call a fable, such as the following :— 

I once had a neighbour, said he, who fell 
into debt. He was the owner of a lead 
mine in the mountains which, at one time, 
had yielded a very rich return, so that his 
family became affluent. They were open- 
handed, and spent their fortune as it came 
into their hands. The head of the family, 
however, was a man of refined tastes, and 
spent a large amount both of his time and 
money in his garden, which was separated 
from my own only by a low hedge. I was 
thus enabled to enjoy almost as much as he 
did himself the succession of beautiful 
flowers which were the reward of his care 
and skill. Lilies of every variety, white, 
yellow, orange, and purple, displayed their 
banners of bloom, and then gave place to 
other species. A well-arranged grotto of 
rock-work was covered with a profusion of 
ferns and orchids. A large part of the 
garden was laid out as a rosery, where the 
finest roses grown held their court and 
emitted a mingled perfume which surpassed 
anything of the kind I have ever known. 
But in spite of all these delights of beauty, 
the pride of the garden was a group of white 
lilac bushes. An unusually fine quality to 
begin with, the soil proved exactly adapted 
to them, so that they flourished beyond 
ordinary measure and formed a conspicu- 
ous thicket on one side of the garden, 
whose foliage of large, smooth, heart- 
shaped leaves formed an agreeable contrast 
to the rich tapestry of flowers spread 
over the rest of the plot. But it was in 


‘its clusters of blossom that the special dis- 


tinction of the lilac lay. Year after year 
the summer received its bridal welcome in 
the pile of sweet-scented, snowy trusses 
which covered and hid every bough. No 
one who ever saw it—and all were welcome 
who wished to—but afterwards looked for- 
ward to the next summer as an EpEcEnntD 
to renew their delight. 

But I have mentioned, Don Esparto con- 
tinued, that my neighbour fell into debt. 
The lead mine ceased to yield any metal. 
For several years it was worked at a heavy 
loss in the hope that a fresh vein might be 
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struck, but to no effect. The owner found 
himself bankrupt, a ruined’man. To pay 
off a portion of his debts he. sold all his 
possessions, including his garden, which 
was bought by a man of precisely opposite 
disposition. He took not the slightest in- 
terest in its beauty, though he had often 
seen it at its best. He was an onion-grower, 
and he looked upon the piece of ground 
solely from the point of view of the quan- 


tity of onions it would produce for market. 


He measured the extent of the garden with 
his eye. I saw him standing there one day, 
just inside the gate, casting a cold, calcu- 
lating glance up and down. This soil, 
said he to himself, is of the best. For years 
it has been annually enriched with plenty 
of the best manure. It has been continu- 
ally turned over and over and exposed to 
the air and sunshine as an expert cook turns 
and handles her pastry to make it light. 
I will buy it at all costs and plant it with 
onions, for it will soon yield me a handsome 
profit. One difficulty arose. Although 
thrifty to the point of meanness his savings 
did not amount to the price asked by the 
owner. This, however, was soon overcome, 
for a loan from a dealer for which he offered 
to pay a good rate of interest, and pledged 
his horse and cart if he failed to repay the 
loan in two years, made him master of the 
situation. 

It was winter time when he took pos- 
session. For this circumstance, said my 
friend, I felt grateful. The ruthlessness of 
his attack upon the plants was not quite so 
evident as it would have been had they all 
been in bloom at the time; for, assisted by 
another man, he cleared the garden from 
end to end, and calculating that his time 
spent there was worth more just then 
than by attempting to sell the plants piece- 
meal, he piled them in the centre of the 
ground and made a bonfire of them. Last 
of all he came to the white lilac. I heard 
him giving directions to his man to cut 
the bushes down and grub up the roots. 
Looking over the hedge I ventured to put 
in a word to save them, reminding him of 
their acknowledged beauty. ‘‘I have no 
eye for that sort of thing,’’ said he. ‘‘ They 
take up a lot of room; I shall grow three 
bushels of onions where they stand; 
besides, the branches will do for bean-poles 
—-I shall get a score of them.’’ Somewhat 
to my surprise he offered to let me have a 
root or two if I gave him as many bean- 
sticks as they had branches, which bargain 
I readily agreed to; but it was of little 
avail. The trees were old and deep-rooted, 
and little care was shown in taking them up. 
When replanted in my garden they threw 
out a poor effort of blossom the following 
spring, but the dryness and heat of the 
summer killed them. 

This happened, said Don UHsparto, 
twenty years ago. The onion-grower pros- 
pered. His first crop enabled him to repay 
the loan. He is now a rich man and has 
been mayor of the town. The original 
owner of the garden is still living in a neigh- 
bouring village. He stuck to his mine, and 
by hard work and economy has managed 
to keep on his feet and pay his debts. 
He is a kind-hearted fellow with a cheery 
word and a helping hand for everyone. 
He has written a story which he calls 
‘* White Magic,’’ which was suggested by 
his own lilac bushes. You must read it; 
I will lend it to you. H. M. L. 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

THE work of the Second Peace Confer- 
ence closed on Saturday last, October 19. 
The Zvmes correspondent sums up its 
results as consisting of ‘‘ Thirteen con- 
ventions, two declarations, one resolution, 
five veux, and a recommendation.’’ 
In a leader headed ‘‘ The Hague Fiasco ”’ 
the Times says: ‘‘ The second Hague Con- 
ference is dead and buried, and, as some- 
times happens, the funeral orations, com- 
posedly delivered over the august corpse, 
sound in the ears of the onlookers like a 
mockery of the deceased. ‘A veritable 
monument,’ we are asked to believe, 
‘has been raised to Right, Justice, and 
the Spirit of Peace and International 
Concord.’ It is, as the mourners who 
yesterday stood decorously about it well 
know, a whited sepulchre, within full of 
dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness. 
Can there be a stranger or more instructive 
contrast than the contrast between the 
programme of this assemblage and its 
achievements; unless, indeed, it be the 
contrast between the professions of its 
members and their acts?”’ 

This seems to us a very prejudiced and 
ill-natured criticism. It sounds to us like 
the criticism of men who not only dis- 
believe in the Hague Conference, but of men 
who do not really wish it to succeed. 

It is not the criticism of a disillusioned 


idealist, desiring intensely that some steps | 


towards international peace may be at- 


tained by these Conferences, and bitterly | 


disappointed because so little has been 
done. We could understand many people 
feeling this, but in the Times criticism 


there is a note of triumphant, almost of. 


savage joy at the failures of the Conference. 
It is hardly a correct account to speak of it 
as ‘‘ dead and buried.’> The Conference 
has come to an end, of course, as it was 
bound to do after long months of labour, 
whether successful or unsuccessful. There 
is nothing humiliating or indicative of 
total failure in the fact that its delibera- 
tions are over, and that its members have 
returned to their own homes. Neither is 
there anything necessarily hypocritical in 
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the sentiments of humanity expressed by 
its members, even though those sentiments 
have not embodied themselves in definite 
enactments. Man may quite honestly 
cherish and express ideals which at the 
moment do not seem to them practicable, 
without being hypocrites. Indeed it is 
only through the cherishing and reitera- 
tion of such ideals that they slowly become 
practicable. 


We do, however, feel much regret at 
some of the failures cf the Conference. 
We regret that through the action of Ger- 
many no agreement was found possible 
on the subject of marine mines. The lay- 
ing of these terrible engines of destruction 
in the high seas during war threatens 
sudden destruction to neutral shipping, 
and seems to us absolutely unjustifiable. 

We regret, equally, the refusal of Great 
Britain to guarantee the safety of non- 
combatant ships not carrying ‘‘ contra- 
band of war.’’ Our naval experts seem to 
be agreed that in accepting this proposal 
we should forego a great advantage. It 
ought also to be remembered that we 
should escape a great danger. We depend 
far more on our own non-combatant shipping 
for supplies than any other nation upon 
theirs. Hostile cruisers could injure us 
much more by capturing our merchantmen. 
than we couldinjure them. But apart from 
questions of expediency we deeply regret 
that Great Britain would not accept the 
principle of leaving non-combatants, as far 
as possible, alone. 


_ One of the great dangers of such a confer- - 


ence of the nations as that held at the 
Hague is that each nation is inclined to lay 
the blame for not having achieved more 
upon some other nation. 

If it had not been for the selfishness and 
suspicion of this or that representative 
much more could have been done. We 
were quite willing but were prevented by 
others. When our newspapers indulge in 
this kind of Pharisaism it would be well for 
them to remember that one important 
measure of reform, at any rate, was pre- 
vented mainly by the action of Great 


| Britain. 


We do not think that any real lover of 
peace ought to be discouraged by the Hague 
Conference. You cannot expect represen- 
tatives to represent anything more than 
what is considered safe and advisable by 
the average opinion of their own nation, 
The average opinion of Great Britain, at 
the present time, regards elaborate and 
expensive armaments as absolutely neces- 
sary, and it regards war in some circum- 
stances as inevitable. There is probably a 
greater dislike of the danger and the cost 
of war than formerly. The ever-increasing 
burdens of preparation for war lie heavy 
upon us, and we would fain escape them if 
we could. But it is really to the credit of 
human nature that these arguments from 


expediency against war count for very little | 
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against patriotism and against the deter- 


mination, at all costs, to maintain our em- — 


pire and our position amongst the nations. 
We do not like spending so much money or 
risking so many lives, but in comparison 
with national independence it is of very 
small account. 

The desire for peace must be something 
very much more than a desire for saving 
men or money if international harmony 
is to be attained. The feeling of the 
wickedness of war must be stronger than 
the feeling of its stupidity. You can never 
abolish bad things merely by proving they 
are foolish. Bad things can only be abol- 
ished when they are felt to be bad. 

We believe that this sense of the evil 
of war is growing among the nations, and 
we should not be in the least discouraged 
even though the Hague Conference had 
done nothing at all. There is a famous 
saying of Joun Stuart Mii that -small 
remedies for great diseases do not produce 
small results ; they produce no results. 

The feeling against war is not yet strong 
enough to make much impression in the 
councils of the nations, but it is a growing 
feeling, and it will have to be reckoned with. 
What are regarded as the mere pious senti- 
ments and desires of one Conference may 
become the acts of another. It needs only 
that there should be a settled body of con- 
vinced supporters behind. Peace-lovers 
must turn once again from Internationa] 
Conferences to their own definite work at 
home. They have to convince men not 
only of the folly but of the wickedness of 
war. If the representatives came together 
from nations which think war at its best a 
hateful necessity, not merely a stupid blun- 
der, there would be small difficulty in ob- 
taining great reforms. 

Everyone who believes in the goodness of 
human nature and in the progress of the 
world must feel certain that war is bound to 
go. But it will decay and disappear not by 
dextrous rearrangements of methods by 
selfish units, but by a moral and religious 
enthusiasm for peace which will make 
nations as well as men ready to suffer loss 
if need be on behalf of their convictions 
and their love. We have to see to it that 
our representatives at the next Hague 
Conference shall represent a people which 
seeks peace and pursues it, and which ig 
determined to do something to lessen not 
only the horrors but the likelihood of war. 


Tue practical and great consideration 
is not how much can I do, but how much 
will I do of what I can ?—W. C. Gannett. 


TueERE are those who acquire the habit 
of helping others, of comforting, of adding 
cheerfulness and strength wherever they 
go. To those who thus give much is 
given in return—contentment, trust in 
God, confidence in their fellow-men, sweet 


hopes, peaceful memories—James Free 


man Clarke. 
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THE COMPASSION OF JESUS FOR 
THE MULTITUDE. 

(Spoken at Little Portland-street Chapel 
concerning the Sunday Evening Gatherings at 
the Euston Theatre.) 

When Jesus saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion towards them because 
they fainted and were scattered abroad, as 
sheep having no shepherd; and he began to 
teach them many things.—Marv. and Mark. 
|. Firry years ago—let me be personal for 
once—fifty years ago, when I became 
minister to the poor in Birmingham and 
““The Black Country,’’ these words 
haunted me, and they have haunted me 
ever since. This accounts for my very 
frequent launchings out from the haven of 
church or chapel-wherever I have lived ; 
and a vivid response from the shepherdless 
has never failed me. 

I have always felt that the pleasant and 
necessary Unitarian cage does not suffice, 
and that, whosesoever fault it may be, it 
does not bring in those for whom Jesus 
seemed to care the most. What did he 
say ? ‘‘* I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance’’; ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that are tired and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest’; ‘‘ They 
that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick’’; ‘‘ The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 


“me to preach the gospel to the poor; he 


hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to give 
relief to them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord’’; ‘‘ The 


gon of man is come to seek and to save 
that which has gone astray.”’ 


In all these 
sayings we get at the real Jesus—the lover 
of the toiler, the friend of the unreckoned, 
the champion of the poor; and I hold as 
strongly as ever that the Unitarian, if he 
only knew it and believed it, is, in these 
modern days, the very man for the people 
that interested Jesus. 

The churchless multitude is not a vicious 
multitude, is not even specially a careless 
multitude; but it is a shepherdless multi- 
tude, a multitude which is dimly persuaded 
that church and chapel are not for them. 
To a large extent, that is the multitude’s 
mistake, but it is the fact, and it is not 
altogether without reason. 

Now, what I have long advocated is that 
Unitarians ought to go out to that multi- 
tude. It is not enough, it is not their 
duty, to keep altogether in their cage. 
Every Unitarian minister who, on Sunday 
mornings, has ministered to his flock ought 
to go out in the evening to challenge the 
unshepherded. Anywhere will do—the 
theatre, the public hall, a railway arch, a 
quiet street—but out he ought to go, and 
his congregation ought to go with him; 
and the more courageous and prominent 
the challenge the likelier will be the 
success. 

It is quite arguable that for the Unitarian 
Church itself this is what it most needs—to 
vary its routine, to break up its con- 
ventionality, to give it animation, to make 
it truly democratic, and to fire it with a 
desire to serve. This might cost a little 
money, but what a trivial matter that is 
when we consider what Unitarians have, 
and what the majority of them give ! 

It is true that this going forth to the 
unshepherded would probably bring but 
few of them into the Unitarian fold, but 


what of that ? If our ideals are as broad 
and lofty as we often profess, we shall not 
mind doing good for the good’s sake, and 
shall not risk missing the unshepherded 
multitude for the sake of a name and a 
flag. 

Now, it is not to be denied that in some 
respects the Unitarian Church of the past 
has not been as actively obedient here as 
it might have been; and yet it almost 
taught other Churches how to found 
DomesticMissions, and has always done good 
work in that direction. But it has much 
to learn and much to do. If it only knew 
it, it has the very message the multitude 
needs. It has, in fact, in its charge the 
great Religion of the future—the Religion 
of Humanity, the Religion which will 
ultimately bring to an end the Religions of 
priesthoods, sects, and creeds. Other 
Churches will swiftly learn the secret of 
that Religion of Humanity, but thus far it 
is best understood and most simply set 
forth by ourselves. We have indeed a 
Gospel, what the revised version, in this 
very text, calls ‘‘ good tidings,’’ and I 
am persuaded that if we could get that 
Gospel put before the masses in a human, 
earnest, sympathetic manner, it would be 
responded to in a way that none of us have 
yet dreamed of; for it is all so absolutely 
in harmony with everything that is best 
and truest in human nature and in the 
heart’s unsullied hope and trust in God. 

And now recall the significant concluding 
words of my text—‘‘ and he began to: 
teach them many things.’’ That is, when 
he had compassion on the scattered 
multitude, as sheep having no shepherd, 
he began to teach them ‘‘ many things ’’— 
a wonderful suggestion for us! As a rule 
the Churches teach only a few things— 
Protestant things, Roman Catholic things, 
Trinitarian things, Unitarian things. Oh 
the pity of it! But the multitude needs 
teaching about life, about work and home, 
comradeship and kindness, about husbands 
and wives, and brothers and sisters, and 
little children, and the great universal 
Brotherhood which is gomg to make an 
end of selfishness and grasping and tyranny 
and war. 

Ah! let us go out with the ‘‘ many 
things ’’ and meet this great hungry human 
nature with its cravings and wonderings, 
its stumblings and waste. Let us comfort 
it, encourage it, and lead it if we can. At 
all events, let us try. The brother Jesus, 
of whom we talk so much and imitate so 
little, has shown us all the way. 


J. Page Hopps. 


Ir is fifty years since the Adult School 
movement reached York, and the fact 
has not been allowed to pass unnoted. 
Some 2,200 persons were entertained at 
tea in the Exhibition Buildings by the 
widow of the founder, the late Mr. J. 
Stephenson Rowntree, and large meetings 
were subsequently held in the same building, 
in the Theatre Royal, and, on Sunday, 13th, 
in the Friends’ Meeting House. Among the 
speakers who bore witness to the practical 
work done by the schools in the old cathe- 
dral city were Canon Fleming, Mr. Joseph 
Rowntree, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, the 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriff. The singing 
at the evening meeting was led by an 
Adult School choir of 1,500 voices. 


| NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


A mertinG of the Committee was held at 
Manchester College, Oxford, on Tuesday, 
the 15th inst., the president in the chair. 
Fifteen members were present, and apolo- 
gies for absence from seventeen others were 
announced. 

The following resolution was passed on 


the death of Mr. A. W. Worthington :— 


‘““ That this Committee, meeting for the 
first time since the death of Mr. A. W. 
Worthington, desires to place on record its 
grateful sense of the valuable services 
rendered by him during a long life to the 
churches which constitute the National 
Conference. Mr. Worthington was inti- 
mately associated with the Conference from 
its establishment to the day of his death, 
having been one of its original hon. sec- 
retaries for twenty-three years, and sub- 
sequently a vice-president, The zeal and 
solicitude which he always manifested for 
the Conference and for its earliest offspring 
—the Ministers’ Sustentation Fund, of 
which also he was one of the hon. secretaries 
—are but conspicuous instances of his de- 
votion to the welfare of the churches with 
which he was connected. 

The Committee, deeply sensible of its 
own loss of an honoured colleague, desires 
to offer its sincere sympathy with those 
who have suffered bereavement in the 
closer relations of family life.’’ 

A letter was read from the Executive 
Committee of the International Conference, 
which was preparing for the meetings in 
Boston a collection of ‘‘ the creeds, con- 
fessions, declarations of belief, principle or 
purpose, and other articles of association, 
which are in use in the various congrega- 
tions, societies, churches, denominations, 
and other forms of fellowship connected 
with the Congress.’’ The reply of the sec- 
retary was approved, in which he stated that 
the National Conference ‘‘ has no creed, 
confession, declaration of belief or obli- 
gatory ceremony of any kind, and particu- 
larly rejoices in its freedom from such 
fetters on the spontaneous development 
of religious thought and life,’ and gave 
information about the basis of our fellow- 
ship. 

The Treasurer submitted his report. It 
was agreed that a further endeavour 
should be made to reach congregations 
which have not so far responded to the 
appeal for contributions to the working 
expenses of the Conference. 

Arrangements were approved with re- 
gard to the travelling expenses of members 
of the Committee. 

The President gave an interesting and 
vivid account, which greatly impressed the 
Committee, of his visit to congregations 
in the eastern counties. Mr. Wood was 
to visit Hast Cheshire in October, and 
London and the south-eastern counties in 
November. Other districts will be visited 
in the spring. 

The report of the Sub-Committee re 
Advisory Committees, &c., was received, 
and the first portion, reciting what had 
been done, was approved. But a decision 
with regard to the definite proposals sub- 
mitted was postponed, in order that the 
sub-committee might be able to make 
further inquiries and reconsider some of the 
recommendations. 

It was resolved to set up forthwith the 
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Board, whose establishment had been pre- 
viously agreed upon, relating to the supply 
of students for the ministry. The Revs. 
H. E. Dowson, C. J. Street, and Messrs. 
Jno. Harrison, W. Byng Kenrick, F. W. 
Monks and P. J. Worsley (with the presi- 
dent and secretary as ex-officio members) 
were appointed representatives of the 
Conference on the Board. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of 
the Committee be held in Manchester, in 
January, at 2 o’clock on the day of the 
annual meeting of the Home Missionary 
College. 


THE NEW DURNING HALL, 
LIMEHOUSE. 
OPENING CEREMONY. 

By the courtesy of the editor of the 
Christian Life, we are enabled to give the 
following account of the opening of the 
new buildings. “ The new building, erected 
by Sir Edwin and Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
to meet the growing requirements of the 
Unitarian Christian Mission Church in 
Elsa-street, was opened on Thursday even- 
ing, the 17th inst., with very little for- 
mality, but amid every manifestation of 
enthusiasm and rejoicing. Our readers 
will remember that this flourishing Unit- 
arian Mission celebrated its twenty-first 
anniversery in March of last year, and in 
describing the gathering on that occasion, 
we remarked that the hall ‘* was crowded 
with men, women and children, upon whose 
radiant faces, and neat and cleanly appear- 
ance generally, as contrasted with the 
squalid environment outside, the beneficent 
influence of the Mission was markedly 
visible.’? The same observation applies 
to last week’s gathering in connection with 
the opening of the spacious new hall, which 
forms a much-needed additional accommo- 
dation to the old building—only that the 
crowd on this occasion was twice, if not 
three times, as large as that on the twenty- 
first anniversery. What with a strong 
muster of the Mission people, Sunday- 
school scholars, teachers, and workers in 
various branches of the institution, two 
brass bands, and a choir, as well as no 
inconsiderable number of visitors from all 
parts of London, the scene was indeed 
one of delightful animation, such as to 
make one and all feel ‘‘ glad to be there.’’ 

“Light refreshments having been dis- 
pensed in the old hall, whilst the Town 
Band was discoursing a selection of music 
on the ground floor—and that part of the 
new premises, comprising gymnasium, 
litchen, bath-room, and such like having 
been inspected, criticised, and admired 
by the visitors—the company proceeded 
to the new hall, which had been gaily 
decorated with flowers and bunting. 

“Of course, the chair was taken by Sir 
Edwin, and with him on the platform was 
Lady Durning-Lawrence, Rev. John Toye 
(the minister in charge), Mr. Burgoyne, 
Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, Frank K. 
Freeston, Charles Roper, B.A., F. Allen, 
T. E. M. Edwards, and F. Summers, 
Mr. Arnold S. ,Tayler, A.R.I.B.A. (the 
architect), Mrs. Aspland, Miss Emily 
Sharpe, Miss Tayler, and other well- 
known ladies and gentlemen. - 

«Sir Epwin Durninc-LAWwRENCE, Bart., 
on rising to declare the hall open, was 
received with prolonged applause. ‘‘ This 
new Durning Hall is yours,’’ he said. 


**Tt is built for you. 
neighbourhood to feel that it is theirs.’’ 
Continuing, Sir Edwin said that when 
they first came down to that neighbour- 
hood to open their mission hall, about 
twenty-five years ago, people told them 
that they would not have one pane of glass 
left in the building after a few weeks. 
That prediction had proved entirely false. 
In all those years he did not think that a 
single pane of glass had been broken at 
For the people soon 


Durning Hall. 
realised that the institute was their own— 
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IT want all in this 


that it was built for their own benefit, 


for their happiness, comfort, health, and 
Therefore they took 
particular interest in it, and looked after 
it ag their own property. Sir, Edwin 
briefly told of the steps taken” two or 
three years ago to enlarge the premises 
in order to extend the usefulness of the 
He had been fortunate to 
secure some of the adjoining premises, and 


general improvement. 


institution. 


had tried to buy up the ‘‘ place next door ”’ 


(an allusion the significance of which the 
audience were by no means slow to grasp), 
He 
hoped, however, that the additional ac- 
commodation afforded by this enlarge- 
ment would enable them to cope with 
Although he did 
not visit them himself as often as he would 
like, Lady Durning-Lawrence and Miss 
Shawcross were frequently there, and they 
wanted them in that place to work to- 
gether in a friendly and harmonious spirit 
Let 
them remember that they, the people, 
were really the building. The church 
did not mean the four walls, but it meant 
the men and women who came together for 
common worship and common service. 
That new hall was to be a real people’s 
palace—it was not too compact and net too 
handsome, but just compact and hand- 
It was nice and airy, but 
not draughty. It was designed to make 


but had found it impossible to do so. 


present requirements. 


of mutual helpfulness and goodwill. 


some enough. 


them happy and to feel quite at home. 


But they could not have comfort all round 
unless each was prepared to study the 
They came to that 
hall, then, to learn to be better men and 
Spurgeon had once said that 
he knew a certain servant girl to be a true 
Christian because she swept under the 


happiness of all. 
women. 
mats. So they came there to learn to be 


thorough—to learn to clean the corners 
and sweep under the mats. It was a 


trait in our English character that we tried 


to be straight and speak the truth. And 


it was always easier to tell the truth than 


to tell a lie. The trouble in telling a lie 
was that you had to keep it up. Now, 
looking back over the twenty-one years 
since the first opening of Durning Hall, 
he could see a great improvement in the 
character of the people of that neighbour- 
hood. They were still improving, and 
he wanted to help them. That was the 
object which Mr. Toye had in working 
among them. That was the object for 
which that new hall had been built. He 
wanted to make them more truthful. 
He wanted to make them stronger. He 
believed in strong characters. He wished 


to help them to be happier, brighter, 


braver, truer, and stronger. For that 


purpose he declared the building open. 


“Lady Durninc - LAWRENCE also ad- 


dressed some encouraging and helpful 


words to the workers. She most heartily 
thanked the members of the Mothers’ 
Meeting, the Sunday-school teachers, and 


Girls’ Club for the great kindness and 


thoughtfulness of which the beautiful 


bouquet she held in her hand was an‘ex- 
pression. ‘‘I dare say,’’ proceeded: her 
ladyship, ‘‘ that a few of the mothers who 
sent a Christmas card to Miss Durning- 
Smith are among the audience to-night. 
I have got that card still, with your names 
on it.’’ She again thanked them very 
much for the bouquet which she very highly 
prized because they had thought of it. 
Lady Durning-Lawrence then proceeded to 
distribute the presents to the workers in 
the Sunday-school and the various other 
branches of activity connected with the 
institution—about thirty-five in all. She 
observed that in that Mission they had a 
very good band of workers, under the 
guidance of Mr. Toye. There were many 
who came there regularly during the 
week, as well as on Sundays. Gratitude 
was thanks for past favours, but they 
wanted more favours to come, and she 
took that opportunity of appealing for 
still more helpers to assist Mr. Toye in 
the work of the Mission. 

“Rev. Frank K. FRexston, in wishing 
success to the new building, voiced the 
sentiment uppermost in every heart that 
night of gratitude to the generous donors. 
Nor could they forget the lady whose name 
they held in sacred memory in that place— 
the late Miss J. Durning-Smith. It was 
right that they should remember her that 
night, though she would not be forgotten 
so long as that Mission lasted. In a speech 
bristling with wit and humour, but by no 
means devoid of wise thought and sound 
sense, Mr. Freeston congratulated the 
workers and all concerned on having that 
fine hall and the additional premises ; 
he congratulated the architect and the 
builders upon the excellent character and 
arrangement of the new building, and he 
wished good health to Mr. and Mrs. Toye, 
and ‘‘all the other little Toyes.’’ They 
had had Mr: Toye with them for over 
twenty-one years, but they loved him 
that night more than ever. ‘‘ This,”’ 
concluded the speaker, ‘‘shall be our 
people’s palace. God bless it!’’ 

“Rev. CHartes Roper added a few 
words of good counsel, cheer, and help- 
fulness to the people; and with a cordial 
vote of thanks to Sir Edwin a delightfully 
pleasant evening was brought to a close 
just before eleven o’clock. ”’ 


A SMILE. 
Onty a smile and a kindly word, 
But it was not given in vain: 
For it soothed the wound of the one who 
heard, 
And it eased the pain 
Of a life that was sadly tempest-tossed ; 
And the faith of a soul that was nearly lost 
By that was made strong again.—D. D. 


Out of the soil in which deciduous leaves 
are buried the young tree shoots vigorously, 
and strikes its roots deep down into the 
realms of decay and death. Upon the life 
of the vegetable world the myriad forms of 


higher life sustain themselves—still the 


same law, the sacrifice of life for life. 
F', W. Robertson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. L»ETTHRS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 


Sir,—I read your leader on Christianity 
and Socialism with (to use an admirable 
phrase of your own) imperfect sympathy. 
When I opened my Inquirer last week and 
saw the title, my heart gave a leap of joy, 
for at any rate our leading organ was dis- 
cussing a really live subject. But I 
confess that my untimely rejoicing was 
swiftly chastened and indeed refined com- 
pletely away as I read your pronouncement. 
What you actually say may be compar- 
atively unobjectionable, but the spirit of it 
strikes me as one of strangely chill aloofness 
from what the Archdeacon of Ely calls 
‘* modern social ideals.’? Moreover, the 
strong emphasis with which you insist that 
‘* the Gospel of Jesus Christ must not be 
identified with any social theories, how- 
ever beautiful, or any social methods, how- 
ever good,’’ seems to me amazingly mis- 
placed. Even granting that the statement 
as worded is a truth, it is surely not the 
particular or fruitful truth that needs just 
now to be preached in the face of this anti- 
socialist campaign. 

Nor do I think that your phrases ‘‘ pure 
nonsense ’’ and ‘‘ silly talk’’ are at all 
adequate to describe the sinister and 
cynical character of the attempt which is 
now being made to secure the co-operation 
of the Christian Church in this apostolate 
of calumny. 

I am not an exponent of Socialism. I 
do not call myself a Socialist, or recognise 
myself as such, but if, at the initiative of 
desperate politicians in a reckless search 
after a policy, we are to be classed as 
Socialists and Anti-Socialists, I for one 
shall not be found with the Anti-Socialists. 

Permit me to describe what, in my 
opinion, is actually taking place. On the 
one hand, we see a deliberate, if disguised, 
attempt to unite the forces of wealth and 
privilege against the forces of labour and 
democracy. On the other hand,we see the 
workers and the disinherited awakening at 
last into a consciousness of their power, 
and demanding a just share in the fruits of 
that civilisation which is so largely the 
product of their skill and service. But 
between these two sections may be found 
a large number of people in fairly comfort- 
able circumstances and (with notable 
exceptions), only vaguely interested in the 
pressing social problems of our time. 
This middle section, belonging to neither 
extreme, comprises many amiable and 
pleasant people, who are neither exploiters 
of the misery of the distressed nor ardent 
champions of their cause. Now here is a 
broad field of opportunity for the profes- 
sional electioneer. 

It is on capturing the sympathies of these 
estimable nondescripts and securing their 
support that the issue of the social struggle 
is deemed to depend. The Anti-Socialist 
agitators confidently reckon on _ this. 
The organisers of it have on their side 
choice and charming personalities, huge 
financial resources, and an accommoda- 
ting and infinitely adaptable code of 
honour. There are among them those 


strong, stern men who do not put their 
trust in princes, but rely instead on gramo- 
phones. They are able to command the 
services of the type of men Mr. Graham 
Wallas described for us at Manchester 
College,Oxford, some time ago—men versed 
in human psychology, and skilled in the art 
of working up popular panics; expert 
journalists and clever cartoonists, who, 
by dint of unscrupulous articles and sen- 
sational advertisements, often succeed in 
terrifying the ignorant and the timid into 
the belief not merely that the sanctity of 
marriage is being assailed, and the Ark of 
God derided ; but (deepest infamy of all !) 
that the holy institution of ‘‘ property ”’ 
is actually being menaced by the mob. 

These professional demagogues make 
victims ef their superiors. Here is what 
Lord Heneage is reported to have said at 
the laying of a foundation stone at Wel- 
home Congregational Church: ‘‘ The 
churches of every denomination had more 
in common than was sometimes thought. 
There was a vital reason why all Christians, 
no matter what they called themselves, 
should unite together against the new 
Socialism which was being brought for- 
ward in the country. Its three chief 
aums were the abolition of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the \denial of our Lord, and 
the degradation of men and women to the 
level of the brute. If that was not an anti- 
Christian campaign, and a subject on 
which the great Christian churches could 
unite and put aside their petty differences, 
he didn’t think they would ever be more 
closely drawn together.’? (Notts. Daily 
Express, October 16, 1907.) 

In the face of such a policy, a policy, 
observe, not merely to gag the Church of 
Christ, but to prostitute its prophecy, and 
turn it into a bully for the Anti-Socialist 
campaign, one asks has THz INQUIRER no 
better lead to give its readers than to tell 
us that Christianity ‘‘ must not be iden- 
tified with any social theories, however 
beautiful, or any social methods, however 
good’’ ? I think it is high time to sound 
another and less colourless note, and with 
your permission, I will try to sound it. 

And first as to principles. I affirm that 
just as Christianity must constrain every 
thinking man to recognise the importance of 
doctrine, just as it must fire and drive the 
intellect of man to discover a satisfactory 
doctrinal structure and theological inter- 
pretation of its essential spirit, and cannot 
rest, murmuring peacefully that it must not 
identify itself with either Trinitarianism or 
Unitarianism, so precisely the same Holy 
enthusiasm and divine urgency of life 
must fire and drive men to discover a 
satisfactory social structure and economic 
interpretation of its essential spirit. As 
Mr. H. D. Lloyd says (quoted by Mr. 
Hobson, ‘‘ The Social Problem, p. 140), 
** Change of heart is no more redemption 
than hunger is,dinner. We must have 
honesty, love, justice, in the hearts of 
the business world; but we must also 
have the forms that will fit them.’’ 

Now, you may be quite right (you are 
quite right, I think) in saying that Christ- 
ianity must not zdentify itself with a par- 
ticular economic theory, but you are 
gravely wrong if you mean to suggest 
that Christians can redeem themselves or 


the world by abstaining from committing 


themselves to any scheme for perfecting 


the material arrangements of human 
society. Christianity must not indeed 
identify itself with, in the sense of exhaust- 
ing itself in, a political scheme, but Chris- 
tians must, if they have any salt of the 
gospel left in them, commit themselves 
whole-heartedly and unreservedly to some 
political and social effort, and perpetually 
dare and experiment until the perfect 
fabric of the Kingdom of God is founded on 
earth. And that seems to me to be the 
modern prophecy for Christian Indivi- 
dualists and Christian Socialists and for 
those of us (like myself) who are both 
atonce. We may differ in a hundred points 
of political as of theological theory, but are 
we not in the main one in condemning the 
present social conditions as intolerable ? 
Are we not one in the divine vision of a 
gladder, purer, and more righteous world ? 
And do we not all recognise that if love 
is indeed to rule on earth, this love must 
function through the heart and brain of 
man and transform and transfigure the 
material conditions at the base of our life 
and use them for the sole ends of Love ? 
In this passion for the world’s redemption 
IT am one, and I am sure you are, with our 
Socialist comrades. We recognise that 
the intensest moral earnestness, the most 
radiant moral hopes of the world burn in 
the breasts of these cruelly maligned re- 
formers ? The democratic and the religious 
sentiments are too closely allied to be ever 
separated. Nay, in their ultimate essence, 
they are absolutely identical, and the 
religion of humanity is also the religion of 
our God and of His Christ. 

I do not grant or concede, but insist that 
the Christian Church is not a party organ- 
isation. It is, however, not the Socialist 
attempt (the charge is that it does not 
exist), but the Anti-Socialist attempt to 
make her so that makes my blood boil 
so that I can hardly contain myself. 
I agree that the duty of the Church 
is to be a witness of divine things 
in all the world, an organ of love 
and justice; the continuous embodiment 
of the mind of Christ. She is a fellowship 
of spirit that must maintain a stainless 
integrity (not above or remote from, but) 
in the midst of all parties, the stern arbiter 
as well as the divine consoler of mankind. 
She must refuse to bow to the mighty, 
or to pander to the populace. She is the 
prophet of the Kingdom of God, the abode 
of the eternal prayer that the Perfect Will 
may be done on earth as in heaven. 
Whenever she has been true to her mission, 
she has done something better than coldly 
abstain from identifying herself with this or 
that social theory, she has broken down 
the barriers of caste and snapped asunder 
the bonds of oppression, she has pulled 
down the mighty from their seat and exalted 
the humble and meek. 

It is because the Church of Christ 
had a love of souls, and a care for bodies and 
had no respect of persons, and was rich in 
the spirit of her Master, that in early 
apostolic years she sympathised with the 
woes of the poor and found her first 
converts of the empire. She took: the 
victims of the idle and cultivated rich in 
the arms of her mercy and taught them 
lessons of courage which raised them from 
being almost less than human into those 
martrys and demi-gods that have shed the 
light of an everlasting inspiration down 
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the vista of the centuries. She told them 
of a better time coming ; she nerved them 
with an invincible endurance. She 
gladdened them with an immortal hope 
that sent them to the stake and to the arena 
with a serene and unearthly radiance on 
their countenances. She taught them not 
to quail before tortures and tyrannies, and 
filled their hearts with a faith in eternal 
righteousness that not all the conspiracies 
of the mighty, not the persecutions of 
emperors could extinguish. 

What she did then, she can and will do 
again. If the powers of wealth should 
plot against her again it would be a great 
day of renovation for the Church. Let the 
men of riches attempt the policy of bribing 
her, or let them try to starve her if they 
will, let them withhold their help, with- 
draw their presence, close up their purses, 
and they will release all the suppressed 
vitality of the Church. Her pomp and 
worldly prosperity may be diminished— 
let it diminish if it be best so—but her 
spirit will spring up new-born into energy 
and fire. Her ministers will be impover- 
ished in the things of this world. They 
will be compelled once more to live simple, 
self-abnegating lives. They will live even 
as the poor live, and the poor will believe 
in them, trust them, stand by them, 
clasp their hands and say, ‘‘ Comrades,”’ 
‘* God knows it, Iam with you.’’ . . 

‘Tf sadness at the long heart-wasting 

show 
Wherein earth’s great ones are disquieted ; 
If thoughts, not idle, while before me flow 
The armies of the homeless and unfed— 
If these are yours, if this is what you are, 
Then am I yours, and what you feel I 

share.’’ J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

Nottingham. 

[We are glad that our article should have 
called forth so eloquent a letter from Mr. 
Thomas. We cannot see, however, wherein 
we are proved wanting either in desire for 
social justice or in Christian sympathy 
because we have urged (1) that to call 
Socialists as a body irreligious is pure 
nonsense ; (2) that Socialism is not identi- 
eal with Christianity. We think that the 
habit of regarding middle-class congrega- 
tions and ministers not definitely working 
on socialistic lines as irreligious or hypo- 
critical is becoming far too general amongst 
Socialists. So far as any congregations 
and ministers are self-satisfied and careless 
of the misery in the world, of course, they 
are irreligious. But we were pleading for 
the recognition of the fact that Christianity 
may be connected with other theories and 
ideals than those of Socialism without 
being any the less Christian—Epiror pro 
tem. | 
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APPEAL FOR CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY 
FUND. 


Dear Sirr,—A few months ago you 
kindly allowed me to ask your readers for 
subscriptions to our Country Holiday, 
Excursion, and Convalescent Fund, and to 
our Window Gardening Society, and I 
am very grateful to those friends who 
responded to that appeal. But, as their 
donations have not, by a long way, covered 
the amount I have spent, I venture to 
trouble you and your readers with a 
further appeal. 

Arrangements for country holidays have 
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to be made, of course, in the spring or 
early summer, when a few only of the 
subscriptions have been promised or paid, 
and before the treasurer knows what funds 
he will have at his disposal. He has, 
therefore, to set to work in faith, and trust 
that the money will be forthcoming. 
Perhaps the following figures will best 
explain the work done by this fund at 
Mansford-street this summer, as I hope 
they will prove to your readers my faith 
in their generosity :--71 Sunday-school 
children have been sent away for a fort- 
night into the country to Newbury and 
Halstead (toward this part of our work the 
London Sunday School Society makes a 
substantial grant from its Country Holiday 
Fund); 48 elder scholars and teachers 
have been helped to a holiday at Southend, 
Birchington, and elsewhere, which they 
could not otherwise have enjoyed; 31 
mothers and children have been sent to 
Hampstead and Billingshurst ; and 7 other 
convalescent cases have been helped. 
And, in addition to this, the heavy expenses 
of the Mothers’ Meeting and Sunday 
School Annual Excursions have to be met 
out of this fund. : 

The result of all this is, Mr. Editor, that 
I have overdrawn the account of this fund 
by over £30—including a large deficit from 
last year—to pay off this debt. I earnestly 
ask for subscriptions from your readers. 

The Window Gardening Society en- 
deavours to encourage the growth of bulbs 


and plants in the homes of the people. A. 


‘* Window Garden ’’ competition was suc- 
cessfully carried through this summer, 
with the help of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, and a good ‘‘ show ”’ 
of plants was held in July. We want a 
few annual subscriptions to cover the cost 
of the prizes and the loss incurred on the 
sale of the bulbs and plants. 


this letter. 
Gorvon Coopmr. 
Mansjord-street Parsonage, 
Bethnal Green, H., October 22, 1907. 
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Sears aeae 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 
re 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—The annual meeting 
and first musical festival of the North Cheshire 
Unitarian Sunday School Union was held at 
Richmond Hill church and school on Saturday 
last. About 250 persons partook of tea in the 
school-room, after which the annual meeting 
was held in the church. Miss Dornan, the new 
President, presided. The minutes of the last 
annual meeting were read and confirmed, the 
financial statement, showing a small increased 
balance in hand, was presented by Mr. F. Hep- 
worth (Oldham) the treasurer, and the annual 
report was read by Mr. Albert Slater (Hyde), 
the hon. secretary. The officers for the ensuing 
year were then elected and the president intro- 
duced the musical festival, which was the first 
held in connection with'the\Union. The Union 
consists of 14 affiliated schools, and the 
chancel was well filled by a choir of 140 voices 
from the choirs and singing classes of nine of 
the schools. Mr. W. Woolley (Gee Cross) 
acted as conductor, and Mr. James Broadbent 
(organist at the church) acted as organist and 
accompanist. The church was filled, there 
being over 400 persons present. The pro- 
gramme opened with the singing of the hymn, 
“O thou to whom in ancient time,’’ followed 
by prayer offered by Rev. John Barron; the 
following items including: by the choir, part 


song, ‘‘The Singers” (A. R. Gaul); anthem, 


Our great 
need must be the excuse for the length of 
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“Send out thy light”? (Gounod); chorus, 
“How lovely are the messengers’? (Mendel- 
sohn); and anthem, “Sing a song of praise”’ 
(Stainer). The following solos were also given, 
bass, “Calvary”? (Rodney), Mr. A. Baddeley, 
Gee Cross; soprano, ‘‘Beyond”’ (St. Quentin), 
Miss 8. Bromley, Denton; tenor, ‘“‘The better 
land ”? (Cowen), Mr. John Axon, Flowery Field ; 
contralto, ‘‘Come to me, O ye children” 
(Anderton), Miss A. Jackson, Oldham. Not the 
least interesting item of the programme was 
the address delivered by Rey. Joseph Wood, of 
Birmingham, President of the National Con- 
ference, who is conducting a series of special 
services in the churches of the district. His 
subject was ‘‘ Youth, and how to make its 
joys endure.”? Two other hymns were joined 
in by all, and the benediction brought one of 
the most successful gatherings of the Union to 
a close. On Sunday, 20th inst., the school 
sermons in connection with Richmond Hill, 
were preached by Pandit J. C. Chatterji (Chat- 
topadhyaya), who came to Ashton direct from 
India, to keep the appointment. The subject 
for the day, which was dealt with in three dis- 
courses, was “Three great divisions of life from 
the standpoint of a Hindu.’? (1) Preparation 
and instruction. (2) The activities of mature 
life. (3) The consummation or realisation of 
the end of life. The collections, including 


special donations, amounted to about £20, being — 


more than double of the anniversary in the 
previous year. 
Birmingham: Smal! Heath.—The thir- 
teenth anniversary of the congregation of 
Waverley-road Church was celebrated on 
Sunday, when appropriate sermons were 
preached by the Rev. William ©. Hall. In 
spite of the very inclement weather, the 
attendance at the services was larger than that 
of previous years, and the collections showed 
a proportionate increase. The congregation has 
a full programme of work for the winter, and is 
making steady progress with its membership. 
Blackpool: South Shore. —The harvest 


| services were held on Sunday, October 13, 


when the Rey. J. E. Manning, M.A., preached. 
There were good attendances at the services, 
and the collections were in advance of previous 
years. On Wednesday, October 16, through 
the kindness of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, the Rey. John Page Hopps 
delivered a lecture to an appreciative audience 
on ‘“‘A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future 
Life.’ 

Bradford: Broadway Avenue Church.— 


| The first anniversary services in connection with 


the opening of this church were held on Sunday, 
and were largely attended. The Rey. Wm. 
Rosling, in the morning, gave a gratifying 
review of the year’s work, and in the evening 
the Rev. Chas. Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, 
preached a thoughtful and helpful sermon, In 
the afternoon Mr. J. Burnhill gave an address. 
Brighton.—Anniversary services were held 
on Oct. 20 and 21. The Rev. W. J. Jupp, of 
Croydon, conducted the Sunday services, and 
gave thoughtful and valued discourses on 
“Life? and ‘ Progress.”” The church meeting 
on Monday evening was preceded by a social tea, 
with some music; fraternal sympathy and help 
was shown by the presence of the Rev. J. Fel- 


stead (Lewes), the Rev. J. J. Marten (Horsham), . 


the Rey. 8. Burrows (Hastings), the Rev. W.J. 
Jupp for the Monday meeting; and all these 
friends gave encouraging addresses. Visitors were 
also present from Ditchling and Lewes. A 
welcome innovation at the Sunday evening 
service was a reading from ‘‘Psalms of the 
West.” 

Gateshead.—The Rev. G. A. Ferguson has 
resigned his position as minister of this church, 
to the sincere regret of the congregation. Mr. 
Ferguson has been acting as secretary of the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and his recent intimation of his resigna- 
tion to that body was received with many 
tokens of appreciation of his services: On 
Wednesday, the 23rd inst., Mr. Ferguson gave 
a lecture on the Esperantist Congress at Cam- 
bridge before a large audience of the Guild of 
Fellowship. During the evening Dr. Green, 
who presided, made a presentation to Mr. Fer- 
guson on behalf of the Gateshead Esperantist 
Association, 

Lancaster.— Under the auspices of the 
“North Lancashire and Westmoreland Uni- 


tarian Association,’’ and the B. and F.U.A.’’ 
the Rey. John Page Hopps visited our vener- 
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able old chapel on Monday evening last and 
gave his popular lecture on “‘ What Unitarians 
have to offer to the world.” Although the 
lecture had been advertised only a few days, 
and despite the fact that the business of many 
of our people prevented them from being 
present, there was an audience of over two 
hundred adults, a large proportion of them 
being strangers. It was also noted that every 
church and chapel in the town seemed to be 
represented. The lecture was listened to with 
rapt attention, and the constant signs of 
approval and applause—loud and long, con- 
tinued at the end—testified to the full and 
entire sympathy of the audience. Our minis- 
ter, the Rev. J. C. Pollard, resumed his duties, 
after his recent visit to America, on Sunday 
week, where large congregations—in the 
evening filling the chapel—assembled to give 
him a welcome back. The Lancaster papers 
gave a résumé of his sermon. 

Liverpooi: Hope-street. — Rev. H. D, 
Roberts, preaching on Sunday morning last, 
referred to the death of Mrs. Watson in the 
following terms: “On this, my first opportunity, 
it is right and fitting that I make one reference 
and say one word, in affectionate memory of a 
kindly soul passed into the unseen since we met 
together here. It is of one whose love to this 
church was ever faithful and true, and who 
rejoiced greatly in the traditions of it. Living 
day by day in the spirit of its best teaching, 
working outa gentle, kindly life of quiet zeal 
and unostentatious self-sacrifice, doing what in 
her lay to further the true, the good, and the 
loving—friends, if this church would count up 
the jewels in her treasury, she must be able to 
point to lives like these. Alice Watson’s life I 
count among such jewels. In her earlier days 
here she was known as Alice Bryson, the pupil 
and most devoted friend of Miss Lewin; and 
Miss Lewin’s influence over her has _ been 
apparent throughout, whether we look at her 
life as spent within her home, or given to the 
young and struggling cause at Garston, which 
was to her as the apple of her eye. To some it 
may appear as of but a sombre hue—a sombre 
homespun. To me—surely to any man who 
ventures to take upon him the name of minis- 
ter—such a life is the triumphant vindication 
of the Divine benediction upon a _ church; 
lifting into picturesque loveliness all that we 
blindly call commonplace, and winding into 
the fabric of undistinguished rounds that golden 
thread of idealism which turns it into some- 
thing strangely rich andrare. And it is our 
greatest cause of thanksgiving on this our re- 
opening day, that the real beauty of Hope- 
street Church, dignified and beautiful as it is, 
lies—not in soaring arch and glowing colour, 
and chaste symbolism, but in the loving 
service of gentle lives like hers. Without that 
all else is less than nothing in the eternal 
values. Withit, we have here indeed the temple 
of the living God. It is not for me to pay 
any detailed tribute to the things which were 
‘more excellent’ in this life. That has already 
been done amid the immediate scenes of it. 
But in this place, which she ever held as her 
spiritual home, we cast to-day a tender thought 
towards her who was humbly faithful unto 
death. A little while ago I wandered in that 
‘Sleepy Hollow,’ that hallowed spot where 
Emerson rests in the midst of the familiar 
beauty his soul loved, and I came upon these 
sweet old words; they are placed upon another 
honoured grave, though a less famous than his. 
They seemed to me to speak of Alice Watson ; 
not only because- she, too, in her pilgrimage 
passed in her sleep to the unseen, but because of 
the more divine, more mysterious truth which 
underlies them; ‘Tum Pinarim. They laid in 
a large upper chamber, whose windows opened 
towards the sunrising. The name of the 
chamber was Peace. There he slept till break 
of day. And then he awoke and sang !’”’ 

© Manchester: Bradford.--The Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held on Sunday 
last. The afternoon service was conducted by 
the Rev. W. E. Atack, and the address given by 
Mrs. Manning. The evening service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A. The 
children’s choir had been well trained by Mr. F, 
Whittaker, and they rendered pretty music for 
the occasion. There was a large attendance 
both afternoon and evening. 

Manchester : Pendleton.—Harvest thanks- 
giving services were held on Sunday last, con- 
ducted in the morning and evening by the 
minister, the Rey. N, Anderton, B,A, In the 
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afternoon there was a children’s service con- 
ducted by Alderman F. §. Phillips, J.P. Large 
congregations attended the services. The 
church was prettily decorated. At the evening 
service Mr. Anderton gave the third of a series 
of four lectures, the subject being ‘‘The Reli- 
gion of the Body.” 

Manchester: Platt Chapel.—tIn order to 
raise funds for congregational purposes, a sale 
of work was held by the ladies of the congre- 
gation in the school, Portland-grove, on Satur- 
day, October 12, when the chair was taken by 
Mr. Sydney Jones, of Liverpool, and Lady 
Talbot declared the sale opened, with some 
very kind and appreciative words of en- 
couragement. Special mention was made of 
the late Mr. Joseph Broome, who had been 
chapel warden for many years, and the 
memory of whose co-operation will always be 
cherished by all his friends. One of the stalls 
was entirely furnished by the Sunday-school. 
The sale was very successful, and all were 
pleased with the results. On the following 
Saturday, October 19, a concert and dramatic 
performance was given in the same school for 
the same purpose. Miss Lily Potter made all 
the arrangements for the concert, and secured 
the services of excellent artistes. 

North Lancashire and Westmoreland 
Unitarian Association.—Through the kind- 
ness of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association the Rey. J. Page Hopps. (of 
London) lectured to notable gatherings. At 
South Shore, Blackpool (103), Ansdell (80), 
Blackburn (320), Preston (180), and Lancaster 
(210), on October 16 to 21 inclusive, and lectures 
at Kendal and Chorley on the 22nd and 23rd 
inst. The whole of these lectures have been 
much appreciated. 

Preston. — On Saturday afternoon the 
annual service of the North Lancashire and 
Westmoreland Unitarian Association was held 
in the Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, Preston. 
The sermon was delivered by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, of London. Following tea in the 
schoolroom a largely attended public meeting 
was held, Mr. W. H. Sutcliffe, of Chorley, pre- 
sident of the association, presiding. Mr. 
Richard Robinson, of Manchester, spoke .on 
“State and Church.’’ The officials were elected 
as follows:—Mr. W. H. Sutcliffe (Chorley), 
president; Mr. E. S. Heywood, St. Annes, 
secretary; Mr. C. Stewart (Preston), treasurer ; 
and the Rev. C. Travers (Preston), auditor. 
The Rev. J. Page Hopps also addressed the 
gathering. The choir, under the leadership of 
Mr. Stewart, gave a meritorious performance. 

Sheffield.—The members of the Unitarian 
churches in the Sheffield district assembled 
to extend a very cordial welcome to the 
local delegates to the International Congress at 
Boston, U.S.A., upon their return to this 
country. The occasion afforded an excellent 
opportunity for Unitarians in the Sheffield 
churches to effect a happy re-union, and it was 
taken advantage of to a large extent. There 
was a very numerous attendance. The pro- 
ceedings opened with a tea in the Channing 
Hall, Surrey-street. This was followed by an 
interesting organ recital by Mr. A. Bagshaw in 
Upper Chapel. Subsequently a public meeting 
was held in the Channing Hall. Mr. M. J. 
Hunter presided, and he was accompanied on 
the platform by Mr. A. J. Hobson and by the 
five local delegates to the Congress, namely, 
the Rev. C. J. Street (Upper Chapel), the Rev. 
A. H.Dolphin(Upperthorpe), the Rev. J. Ruddle 
(Stannington), Mr. T. Beaumont, and Mr. H. 
R. Bramley. Mr. A. J. Hobson extended a 
welcome to the delegates on their return from 
the International Congress at Boston. he 


Rev. .. H. Dolphin (Upperthorpe) in thanking 
them for the welcome, related some of his 
experiences during his recent travels. The 


Congress at Boston—at which there were dele- 
gates from sixteen different nations—he 
described as ‘‘an inspiring and helpful series 


of meetings.”? “What does your welcome 
mean?’ he said, in conclusion. “I hope it 
means that you are welcoming us to in- 


creased zeal and interest in our work. I hope 
that as the result of our experience our work in 
the future may be better than it has been in the 
past.”’ (Applause.) The Rey. J. Ruddle (Stan- 
nington) stated that the visit to America had 
done him good, by making him realise the value 
of cheerfulness in life. The Rey. C. J. Street 
spoke of the conditions of the Unitarian Churches 
in Canada and the United States as being very 
encouraging, The possibilities in Canada, he 


said, were simply immense. He had come away 
with a very good impression of the future that 
lay before our Canadian fellow subjects. ‘I 
believe that untold developments are likely to 
occur in that vast Continent,’’ added Mr. 
Street. ‘‘I believe the United States has had 
the last century in which to make its name and 
career. And I believe that Canada will have 
the present century to make its name and 
career. With regard to our churches, every 
one of those I visitedis in a healthy and 
flourishing condition.”’ (Applause.) On the 
motion of Mr. H. R. Bramley, seconded by 
Mr. T. Beaumont, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the ladies who had provided the tea, and to 
the artistes. 

Stand.—On the invitation of the minister 
(Rev. R. Travers Herford) and the chairman of 
the chapel committee (Mr. W. T. Jones), a 
successful meeting of members of the chapel 
and eldez scholars of the school took place on 
Saturday last. After tea a proposal was laid 
before the meeting for an extension of the 
school buildings to commemorate the centenary 
of the school next year. The present school- 
buildings were erected in 1893, in commemora- 
tion of the bi-centenary of the chapel. The 
number of scholars has since increased con- 
siderably, and the intention is to provide 
additional class-rooms and a social or lecture- 
room, at a cost of about £400. The scheme 
was heartily adopted by the meeting, and a 
substantial sum towards the cost was sub- 
scribed in the room. 

Stratford.—Harvest thanksgiving services 
were held on Sunday, October 13, conducted by 
Mr. D. Delta Evans, who took for his subject, 
“Joy in Religion”’ and “‘Seed Time and Har- 
vest.”? There was a good attendance in the 
evening. Mr. Evans also addressed the Sunday- 
school children in the afternoon. The decora- 
tions of the church included flowers and berries 
sent from Hampstead and Oxford. 

Tavistock.—Harvest thanksgiving services 
were held at the Abbey Chapel on Sunday, 
when the Rev. Ernest Betham preached for the 
first time as Unitarian minister of this town. 
The chapel was prettily decorated, and special 
music was well rendered. At the evening 
service, when the chapel was crowded, the Rey, 
Ernest Betham, taking the omnipresence of the 
Divine Power as his theme, outlined the 
development of man’s ideas in regard to God, 
calling attention to the earlier books of the 
Bible as showing how essentially local was the 
first God-worship of the Israelites. Their 
Jehovah was held to be intimate only to their 
tribes, and their little corner of Asia His only 
place of communion with human kind. In the 
later books a great enlargement of apprehen- 
sion had come to the stronger and more capable 
minds among them, and in su~h a Psalm as the 
139th occurred passages eloquent of the im- 
manence of God through all the visible creation 
such as were parallel to our most modern inter- 
pretations of the phenomena of existence. 
Passing to the belief of the early Christians, 
though to them the worship of God had become 
also service to man, and social sacredness was 
the ideal of the teaching of the inspired 
Nazarene, yet, even by them, there was 4 
separist view taken of God. Exactly as to the 
first Israelites Jehovah was theirs and theirs 
alone, so, to the first Christians, God was 
familiar only to their own small community; the 
rest of the world was alien to Him. There 
might be a danger to modern minds that they 
also should believe that their own particular 
scientific theory was the exclusive revealer of 
the mystery of life. The speaker went on to 
suggest that it were well to realise that while 
there was but the one supreme power and pur- 
pose, there were countless aspects of His 
glory ; and each age, each race, each school 
of thought could but catch one expres- 
sion of the Divine manifestation. The human 
mind might be likened to aman emerging from 
a cavern in a vast mountain side where four 
lines of vision met. On one side stretched the 
multitudinous cities of social life; these he 
could explore and somewhat comprehend. On 
the other hung dense forests where the animals 
moved, living their own life: these also he 
could somewhat understand, Beneath him 
sloping down to ocean were the rudimentary 
growths of physical being, and below the surface 
of the endless water, things more elementary 
still: these also he could subject to the analysis 
of his intelligence. But above him the mountain 
sides went steeply up to clouds and light: to 
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these he could but lift his eyes, and see therein 
visions of those ideals named heaven and God. 
While in his mortal body, he could not know 
more in this sublime direction, other than by 
vision. But to whichever quarter he directed 
his mind, and by whichever particular present- 
ment of life his worshipful study was attracted, 
there was such radiation of the universal power 
as gave to the modern that inspiration of 
reverence recounted in the Mosaic allegory; 
“Take thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place where thou standest is holy ground.” 
On Wednesday a members’ tea in the Town Hall 
was followed by a social evening. After tea, 
General Jacob said that he had great pleasure 
in giving expression to the views of the congre- 
gation in that they all spontaneously wished to 
give a hearty welcome to Mr. Betham, who had 
a very high record. He was under the most 
distinguished clergyman of their denomination, 
Mr. Chignell, of whom he was a great iriend. 
He was a thoroughly good, hard-working man, 
and was quite prepared to do his utmost for the 
chapel. They had to meet him half-way, and 
to give him every encouragement they could by 
good attendance as far as possible every Sunday. 
Of course, a good many could not come out in 
the morning, but there was no reason why they 
could not come outin the evening. They wished 
Mr. Betham every happiness and success in his 
work. (Hear, hear, and applause.) In acknow- 
ledging the kind and cordial*welcome given him 
by General Jacob, as the spokesman of the con- 
gregation, Mr. Betham expressed his happiness 
at finding himself associated with the Abbey 
Chapel—a chapel small of structure but large of 
meaning. He believed that there must be 
a number of people who did not attend any of 
the places of worship in Tavistock, so that 
there was very considerable room for growth. 
A minister among the Unitarians was not a 
priest: he might perform certain humanly 
serviceable rites, but he did so as the delegate 
of the community of worshippers of whom he 
was one. There was no division of responsi- 
bility, though the minister gave a fulness of 
study to spiritual knowledge that would not be 
possible were he not free of time so todo. He 
looked forward to the future with every hope 
that there would be a strong accord of work 
amongst them, and a public usefulness in the 
highest sense of that term. (Applause.) 

West Bromwich: Lodge-road.—Harvest 
festival .was celebrated on Sunday, Oct. 13. 
Special music was rendered by the choir, includ- 
ing “‘O Lord, how manifold are Thy works” 
(Barnby) and “The God of Abraham fpraise”’ 
(Arthur Cooke). The Sunday-school choir made 
its first appearance at the church services, and 
gave a pleasing rendering of a hymn by the 
pastor. The church was very prettily decorated. 
The pastor (Rey. F. A. Homer) preached appro- 
priate sermons morning and evening. 

Yorkshire Sunday-school Union. — The 
first conference of the season was held at Pudsey 
on Saturday, Oct. 19th, and was attended by 
between seventy and eighty friends, including 
representatives from the three churches at Leeds, 
the two at Bradford, and from Huddersfield, 
Idle, &c. After the usual tea the president, Mr. 
E. O. Dodgson, of Leeds, introduced the Rey. 
H. McLachlan, M.A., B.D., who read an excellent 
paper on—‘“‘Some Difficulties of Sunday-school 
Teaching.”” An interesting series of short 
speeches followed on points suggested by the 
paper, Messrs. Marsland, Clayton, Hill, Noble, 
and Binks, and the Revs. Rosling, Eastlake, 
and Shanks, being among the speakers. The 
president summed up the discussion, and the 
reader of the paper replied effectively to his 
critics. The meeting was a very successful one 

Yorkshire Unitarian Club.—This club’ 
was founded on November 24, 1906, the chair- 
man being Mr. Henry Lupton. Its first annual 
meeting was held on Saturday last, October 19, 
at Northgate End Chapel, Halifax. According 
to the annual report the lay membership is 60, 
and the number of honorary (ministerial) 
members 7, total 67. The officers and four 
members of the committee were elected ag fol- 
lows :—President, Mr. A. H. Wadsworth (Hali- 
fax); vice-president, Mr. J. Hargreaves (Brad- 
ford); hon. treasurer, Mr. F. G. Jackson; and 
hon. secretary, Mr. A. Simpson, both of Leeds. 
Committee, Messrs. F. T. Chapman, Wm. Skel- 
ton, C. F. Wilkinson (Leeds); and Mr. Joseph 
Burn-Hill (Cleckheaton). Owing to serious 
family illness the Rev. H. McLachlan, M.A., 
B.D., of Leeds, to the great regret of the meet- 
ing, was unable to be present to read his paper 
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on ‘Some Sixteenth Century Exponents of 
Liberal Religion.”’ The Rev. W.R. Shanks, of 
Leeds, kindly acted for Mr. McLachlan. The 
paper gave an account of those forerunners of 
liberal religion, and champions of political free- 
dom (‘officers without an army’’), Zwingli, 
Ochino, the uncle and nephew Sozzini, and 
Servetus. An interesting discussion followed. 
The club is open to both men and women. New 
members wanted. Minimum annual subscrip- 
tion ls., which may be paid either to the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. F. G. Jackson, 8, Park-lane, 
Leeds, or to the hon. secretary, Mr. A. Simpson, 
17, Parkfield Mount, Beeston, Leeds. Next 
meeting, Saturday, December 28, at Leeds; 
lecturer, Dr. Carpenter. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FoR WomEN (Univer- 
sity of London), York-place, Baker-street, 
London, W.—Reid Fellowships for Research 
have been awarded to Miss Tchaykovsky, 
B.Sc., M.B., D.P.H., and to Miss C. 
Saunders, B.A. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
‘ater than Thursday Afternoon. 


— $+ 


SUNDAY, October 27. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
HUurN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesse HIppEr- 
SON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and_6.30, Rev. Epaar I. Fripp, 
B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. J. MARcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rey. Frank K. FreEESTON ; 6.30, Rev. R. N. 
Cross, M.A. Citizen Sunday. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PrErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuirnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. I. H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rev. A. A. CHARLESWoRTH; 7, Rev. Dr. 
MuMMERY. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. R. W. 
PETTINGER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-strect, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hanxrnson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Re 
J. Pace Horps, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethna 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopsr, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GorGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Tayior, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHatL; 7, Mr. EDWARD CaPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Rev. Gorpon 
Coorrr, M.A.; 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 
Anniversary Services, Bz 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps; 6.30, Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. D. 
DAvIs. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. 
Mummery; 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. McDowztu. 

BuacKroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGrr. 

Brackroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovuRNEMOoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. ©. C. Cox. 

BraDrForD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

Brighton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Primstuny Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Grorce STREET. 

CamBripcn, Assembly Rooms, Downing-street, 
11.80, Rev. Denpy Acats, B.A. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smirx. 

CuxsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN EVANs. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. S. Burrows. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrnrn. 
Lexrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarins 
Hararove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church,’11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. ERNEST Parry. 

Livrerroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserrts. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpGrrs, B.A. 

Marpstons, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Newerokrt, Isle of Wight, 1] and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIVENS. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. H. 
EnrinLtD Dowson, B.A. , 

PortsmoutuH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. James Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScaRBoRouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTTWELL Bryns. 

Snvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. Rexp. 

SuErrreLtp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLtIam AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Supplies. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


Soe ES 


IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
—_———e—_—- 
WALES. 
AprerystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 
ey 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Caprrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamsDEN Batmi 
FORTH. esr 


“Really 


Wholesome Confectionery” 
—LANCET. 


A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packeta and tin boxea— 
various sizes. 
Manufactory: London, w.c. 
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CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


EDITED BY 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


THE EARLY CHURCH 


Its Orders and Institutions. 


By A. HERMANN THOMAS, M.A. 


(OF ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE). 
THIS little volume is a sequel to the manual entitled | gradually acquired a particular kind of government, 


Christianity and the Roman Empire, by the Rev. W. Addis, 


M.A. (1893). Assuming the relations to the state describ- | 


ed in that book, it endeavours to delineate in simple 
terms the complicated phases of the internal growth 
and organisation of the Church. 

To sketch the process by which the Christian Church 


and embodied its faith and hope in special rites, which 
ultimately secured its predominance over all rivals, 
is the object of this book. Within its narrow limits 
muchis inevitably left unsaid. But to those who desire 
some acquaintance with the origin of the claims and 
practices of historic Christianity, it is commended asa 
useful guide. 


Lonpon: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. W.C. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— EHlvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access vo Cliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Ulustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococg. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘ Cran- 
tock,’’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of _ the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
diugton, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. Jones. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SoUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. ; 
Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 
Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 
Miligate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 


literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 


at the variety of food, 
Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


RETTY COTTAGE at Garden City. 

Paying guest received. Bedroom or Bed- 
sitting-room. Meals with hostess. Vegetarian 
or ordinary cooking.—N. R., INQUIRER Office, 
8, Essex-street, W.C. 


(Beever (near).—_SUNNINGWELL 
HALL, BOAR’S - HILL.—Ideal for 
winter. Dry, sunny climate. House weil 
warmed and ventilated. Beautiful country. 
Golf, billiards, &c.; concerts, lectures, 
Debates. Ordinary and Vegetarian cuisine. 
University connection. Omnibus service to 
Oxford. Terms from £2 2s, weekly ; 7z. daily. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


BookKX LARGAIWTS. 
Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10/6), 3/6. Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 28/- (cost 45/- net), Maclaren’s 
Life of the Master, 25/- net, for 86. Cassell’s Family 
Physician, 4 vols. (30/- net), 12/6. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13/-. Julian’s Hymnology, 21/-. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Last “dition, 35 vols., half- 
morocco, in revolving polished oak bookcase, £16 16/-, 

ub. £65. Many other bargains. Everything thats a 
Book supplied; no matter when published. State 
wants. Gatesloene fres. Books bought to any ameunt. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


“MIRE UNIT Y.”— Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month 
One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge lccal 
age.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
Motiram, Manchester. 


ARGAIN.—‘ Coming Day,” 11 Vols. 

Clean, good condition. 1s. per vol., 10s. 
the lot—THomPpson, Stationer, Stump Cross, 
Norwich. 


Schools, etc, 
EES 

HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Higueatr, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Tatsot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 
LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.) 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxen). 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, Londca, N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principals ; 

Miss CoGswELL and Miss MacpouGatLu. 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 


maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Hxaminations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained. 
12 Distinctions were gained, 
R.A.M. and R.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed, 
One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

In ever loving remembrance of Samuel 
Jenkinson, formerly minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Malton, Yorkshire, who died October 
17, 1905. 

And also of Eliza, devoted wife of above, 
and elder daughter of the late Johvathan 
Hirst, cf Grasscroft and Odham, who died on 
October 26, 1905, 

“TT. gather, with God.” 


MARRIAGE. 

TAYLER—TAYLER.—On October 15, at Stam- 
ford-sireet Chapel, Southwark, by the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, B.A, assisted by the 
Rev. Hugon S. Tayler, M.A., brother of the 
bride, Athelstane Artaud, eldest son of 
Nathanael Manning Tayler, of Hampton, 
to Hilda Mary, youngest daughter of 
Stephen Seaward Tayler, of Streatham. 

DEATHS. 

Ropinson.—On October 20, at Morton, Gains- 
borough, Rev. William Wynn Robinson. 

Bruce.—On October 20, at 9, Airlie-gardens, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 184 pp., 2s. net, postage 3d. 


EE F3 OS Ese 


By Prof. Dr. W. WREDE. 


With PREFACE by 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt, 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 80 pp., 1s. net, 
postage 2d. 


RABBI, MESSIAH, 
MARTYR. 


- A Modern Picture cf the Story of Jesus. 
By HERBERT RIX, B.A. 


Boox Room, Hssex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C, 


—= 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—o 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


Vy estED: Lady to help with chil- 

dren and lighter household duties. 
Swiss, German, or English.—Mrs. Bunrorp, 
Cartref, Wistaston, Nantwich. 


yo LADY, 18, desires engage- 
ment as GOVERNESS to one or two 
little boys. Well educated and experienced.— 
Address, “N.,” Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 3 


IDDLE-AGED LADY desires Re- 

engagement as USEFUL COMPANION 
to Lady. Good references—Miss K., 12, 
E}don-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


ee COMPANION HELP re- 
quires evgagement ; domesticated; or 
Dressmaking in Family, School, or Institu- 
tion.—G., 82, Solent-road, Mill-lane, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


ORKING HOUSEKEERPER 

wanted.—Must be trustworthy, capable, 

clean. Good cook. Wages £24—Write C., 
197, Willesden-lane, London, N.W. 


ARETAKERS for Essex Hall.— 

Man and wife (without children) wanted 
as Caretakers by the Essex Hall Trustees. 
—Applications, stating age and experience, 
along with three testimonials, should be for- 
warded not later than October 30, to W. 
ARTHUR SHARPE, HEsq., Essex Hall, Hssex- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN GHURGHES, 


ELIGIOUS SERVICE and PUBLIC 
MEETING to inaugurate the Winter’s 
Work, Saturday, November 2, 1907, 


3.30 p.m.—Sersice in Cross-street Chapel, con- 
ducted by Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A 
Sermon by Rev. NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A. 

5.0 p.m.—Tea in Lower Mosley-street Schocls, 
6d. each. 

6.0 p.m.—Evening Meeting in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert - square. Chairman, Rev. 
CHARLES Pach, President of the Associa- 
tion. Speakers: Mrs. Mannina, Rev. 
Denpy AGATE, B.A., Rev. T. P. SP&DDING, 
and Mr. ALFRED DUGDALE. 


HIS week will see handsome new 
TABLECLOTHS of Ireland’s beautiful 
Linen in many British homes. Our 5s, 11d. 
Tablecloth is attracting many sales. Hurron’s, 


Campden-hill, W., William Wallace Bruce, 15, Larne, Ireland, Very interesting samples 


in the 62ad year of his age, 


free, 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO. 
Artists in Stained &CLeaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


MR. R. B. HALDANE AND 
" PUBLIC OPINION.” 


The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., 
Secretary for War, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor of PuBLic OPINION :— 


WAR OFFICE, ist October, 1907. 


Dear Mr, Parker, 

T think that in the new form of “ Public 
Opinion” under your editorship, you do 
well to make prominent what is concrete 
and living in the shape of the opinions 
maturely formed on men who.are trying 
to do the work of the natien and of 
journalists, the standard of whose criticism 
is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a concrete form and 
has in it the touch of humanity. The 
views of strenuous spirits and the criti- 
cisms of really competent critics given in 
their own words comply with this condi- 
tion. Your paper will succced if it can 
only keep up to this standard, and I think 
you have brought it on to the right lines. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. B. HALDANE, 


Percy L. Parker, Esq., 
Office of ‘‘ Public Opinion,” 
Temple House, Tallis Street, H.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought 
and Activity. 
TWOPENGE WEEKLY. 


Post free to any part of the World, 73/#£ 
Yearly, or 10/7@ for the United Kingdom, 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanical 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co. 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-square, 


London, E.0. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Sacretary. 


OR PULPIT SUPPLY, address 
UNITARIAN MINISTER, 46, Wray-crescent, 
Tollington-park, London, N, 


READY TO-DAY 


A cheap edition of the Cambridge 


INT 


ERLINEAR BIBLE 


printed in the same clear type as the 
India Paper edition published last year 


BOUND IN CLOTH, 7s. 6d. net. 


IN LEATHER, from IOs. net 


THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE is so printed that both Authorised and Revised Versions 


may be read with ease from one text. 


Z ver. 1, 2. 


txen 2, ,|Seen a great light: they that 


x a u dwell in the land of "the “shadow 
wbea7, | Of death, upon them hath the 

eek is light shined. °*Thou hast multi- 

Deut. $1.37. plied the nation, “{>gu, hast 

Cp. 18am. 30. | creased "i joy: they joy before 


16, . ® 
2cr Jude. | thee according to the “joy 


in- Authorised. 


It displays at a glance the position, extent 


and nature of the differences between 
the Versions. The simple plan 
adopted is shown in the accompanying 
passage, which, read along the upper 
line throughout, gives the Revised 
Version, and, along the lower, the 
‘* Since the publication 
of the Revised Version,’’ says the 
Westminster Gazette, ‘‘ several 


‘a ‘attempts have been made to pre- 


‘*duce Bibles in which the different readings of the two Versions would be clearl t 
‘‘ By far the most successful effort in this direction is The Interlinear Bible.” A PESES 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 


London, Fetter Lane : 


Cc. F. Clay, Manager 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from ls. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 yeare 
of its existence. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, fe 
4 TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. ~ 
s This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
= HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
& throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious 
4 Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and & 
® Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-& 
m rooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and fe 
& Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge 
for Bedroom, Attendance, Tabled’ Héte Breakfast & 
fs and Dinner, from 8s. 6d.to 10s.6d.perday. & 
c Address: 


is Telegraphi “Thackeray,” London, S 
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if TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupex, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Cxc1L GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. Hargpcastre, RENCE. 
F.§.I. Miss Orman, 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent, Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 


house. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 


low. Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE ROTEL, 


MARTINEAU MEMORIAL HAL 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
NORWICH 


The following contributions or promises 
have been received towards the last £400 
required :— 


Sir Alfred Wills... ieee eS 0 
Miss 8S. S. Dewson ... 10 0 0 
Miss Edith Gittins ... ees 0) 


Miss Worsley .. pag ts 200 


Further contributions may be sent, and will 
be gratefully received by Mrs. Morrram, 21, 
Bracondale, Norwich. 


LONDON, W. 


WO Ladies receive others, Teachers, 

Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 

ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Mssex-street , 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :-- £ 8. a. 

PER PAGE.» wee saleo 
HALF-PaGE ... tee ane 
PER COLUMN. ~ see eet 2 
IncH IN COLUMN ... apne 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 16. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. ; every 6 werds after, 4d. 
3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EB. KENNEDY, 3, Hssex-street,Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -street, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, October 26, 1907. 
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WEEK. 


Our Editor reached home on Wednes- 
day in excellent health, and after a 
pleasant voyage. In this week’s issue 
will be found a final letter from him, which 
managed to get in front by two days. 
Bringing further sheaves with him he 
comes again rejoicing, and the “ Editor 
pro tem,’’ bows and surrenders the chair. 


NOTES OF THE 


OnLy two or three more of the Boston 
party are yet to arrive, and it isa matter 
of gratification and gratitude that so 
many travellers have travelled so long 
without, so far as we know, any very 
serious mishap. And now the talk is of 
lectures on the tour; will camera-men 
and women of the party please note Mr. 
Tarrant’s letter to the Editor this week ? 


f Farner Tyree, the celebrated ex- 
ponent of ‘modernist’’ thought, has 
incurred sentence of condemnation by his 
recent answer to the Pope’s Encyclical 
letter forbidding liberty of opinion. 
Whether he is yet absolutely excommuni- 
cated or not appears to be in some doubt, 
but there is no doubt that he is under 
the shadow of it. The event surprises 
few, we imagine. It illustrates once more 
the incompatibility of liberty and the 
priest, and forbodes ill for those who are 
engaged in the forlorn hope of saving 
Roman Catholicism ‘from the limbo. of 
things discredited and outgrown. We have 
only space here to refer readers to 
Professor Addis’s article on ‘‘ The Pope’s 
Encyclical ” in the new Contemporary 


Review, where, whatever may be thought 
of the Professor’s own theology, there is a 
trenchant exposure of the futile policy of 
the Vatican. 

Srr OxrymR Lopes delivered the first 
Drew Lecture at the Memorial Hall, 
London, on Tuesday evening. The lec- 
ture, which is to be printed in substance 
in the Arbbert Journal, dealt with the 
nature and destiny of the human soul. 
He dismissed the notion of a bodily resur- 
rection as a ‘‘ pagan superstition ’’—at 
which epithet an assenting smile seemed 
to pervade the whole of the crowded audi- 
ence. Yet, probably, if Dr. Horton, or 
other leader, had risen at the close and 
asked those present to recite the Apostles’ 
Creed, they would have had no difficulty 
in concurring. So strange are the usages 
of theologians, and the misuses of lan- 
guage. As might be expected, Sir Oliver’s 
lecture stedfastly maintained the inde- 
structibility of ‘‘ the soul’’—-‘‘ that con- 
trolling and guiding principle which is 
responsible for our consciousness and will, 
as well as for our personal expression, and 
for the construction of the body under 
the restrictions of physical condition and 
ancestry.”’ 


A LIFE-81ZE bust of George Jacob Holy- 
oake as he appeared in the later years of 
his life has been sculptured by Mr. Albert 
Toft for the Co-operative Union, and 
will be placed on a pedestal of Aberdeen 
granite in Highgate Cemetery, to which 
the ashes of Mr. Holyoake’s body were 
transferred after cremation at Golder’s 
Green. The pedestal will bear the in- 
scription: ‘‘ George Jacob Holyoake. 
Born April 13, 1817. Died January 22, 
1906. Erected by the Co-operators of 
Great Britain. A Tribute to the Memory 
of a Great Leader and Fellow Worker.’’ 
Very significant are the two quotations 
which will also be read on the monument : 
‘* Without honesty to principle there can 
be no. progress in public affairs,’? and 
‘* T have cared more for co-operation than 
for any other movement in which I have 
been engaged.’’ The latter was the mes- 
sage he sent to his fellow-workers in the 
movement in his last days. 


Tue useful meetings of the National 
Union of women workers held this year in 
Manchester, concluded on the 24th. A 
valuable contribution was made: by Miss 
McArthur, who read a paper on the organi- 
sation of women’s labour. She stated that 
the average wage of the female manual 
worker in Great Britain was less than 7s. 6d. 
a week. Only 140,000 of the 5,000,000 
women workers were as yet trade unionists § 


but encouragement may be drawn from 
the fact that the figure is even as large as 
it is; for forty years ago there were fewer 
men in the movement. Lack of organisa: 
tion was both a result and a cause of 
under-payment. The poorest workers 
could never organise until they were better 
paid. She declared that sweating was 
far worse among the fashionable dress- 
makers of the West-End than under the 
Jews of Hast London. A representative 
of the Women’s Co-operative Guild spoke 
subsequently of the admirable work done 
by the 24,000 members of its branches. 


In the course of the proceedings the evils 
of a ‘‘ pocket money ’’ wage were severely 
stigmatised by Miss Mabel Hope and 
others. It was justly claimed that women 
should receive like wages with men for like 
work. Many men clerks have recently 
written to the newspapers making a similar 
claim, and saying that they did not object 
to the employment of women if they were 
more capable or equally capable. What 
they objected to was the posts being filled 
by women because they would accept a 
lower wage. 
“ Tur difficulty seems to be that women 
cannot be readily induced to combine 
or agree to a scale of payment below 
which they will not accept a post. Many of 
them have homes with their parents, and 
are not entirely dependent on their wages. 
Their acceptance of a low wage keeps down 
to an inadequate amount the remunera- 
tion of their fellow women, who have to earn 
a livelihood perhaps for others as well as 
themselves, and often throws out of work 
men who may have families dependent 
upon them. It is eminently desirable that, 
in competing with men for employment, 
women should do soon the ground of equal 
efficiency, not by offering cheap services. 


Proposats have been made by the 
Council of the Congregational Union that 
in future the Chairman should be appointed 
by ballot through the post. In certain 
contingencies provision is made for a second 
ballot. After a considerable amount of 
discussion by the Assembly, the matter 
as been referred back to the Council, 


e ‘We learn hoe the Methodist Times that 
the venerable Dr. Rigg has issued a pamph- 
let on ‘* The Class- “Meeting Fellowship of 
Wesleyan Methodism,’’ in which he says : 

‘* The Methodist Church i is a contexture, a 

web of such class-meetings; do away with 
these classes and the whole web, the whole 
vital growth and structure; oft Wesleyan 
Methodism, is destroyed. ‘As? a Church 
system it would no longer exist. The 
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class-meeting is the matrix within which 
every element characteristic of Methodism 
is nurtured in wital union with the whole 
growth and development of its Church life.” 
Such an utterance from so high an autho- 
rity is bound to have its effect on the pro- 
posed reforms in the basis of Church 
membership to which we referred last week. 
Unquestionably, the religion of experience 
is the only religion of real value, but in- 
asmuch as some good Methodists shrink 
from the public experiential note, it 
should be possible, ‘without sacrificing the 
vital characteristics of Methodism, to open 
a wider door to those who wish to enter 


by it. 


THERE was a notable assembly of dele- 
gates from municipalities and associations 
interested in good housing at the Guildhall 
on Friday oflast week. The subject of con- 
ference was Town Planning, for which all 
present were heartily agreed there 1s urgent 
need. One speaker after another, mayors 
of provincial towns, members of housing 
societies and committees, architects, medi- 
cal officers and sociologists, spoke of the 
barriers to the progress of their work due 
to legal inability to enforce any large and 
wisely conceived general plan for the 
districts into which their towns were 
extending, or in new urban districts, as in 
South Wales, now being rapidly covered with 
incongruous rows of houses destined to be- 
come slums in the course of time. The 
promised legislation of the Government by 
a Bill, already drafted, was welcomed, 


and the need for the preservation of a. 


belt of agricultural land around or in the 
neighbourhood of any new suburb or town 
that may be built was especially dwelt upon. 
Mr. Rider Haggard spoke in favour of this, 
and held that Government intervention 
was necessary to obtain decent housing in 
rural districts. 


Mr. T. OC. Horsratz, of Manchester, 
who has made himself a thoroughly well 
informed authority on the housing and 
town planning methods of other countries, 
declared that, of civilised countries, only 
England, France, and the United States 
are without laws empowering local author- 
ities to determine the general plan of the 
growth of their towns, and in the United 
States much is done by voluntary 
enterprise and the lavish generosity of 
wealthy men in the desired direction. 
The different attitude of the central 
authorities in Germany from that which has 
hitherto prevailed in England, was exem- 
plified by the fact“that recently in two 
instances the Government had brought 
pressure to bear on local authorities to 
induce them to acquire considerable tracts 
of land in their own teighbourhood for the 
public good. 

THE presence on a recent Thursday 
evening of Mrs. Annie Besant in the pulpit 
of the City Temple is a proof of the broaden- 
ing influence at work in that progressive 
centre. For an hour Mrs. Besant dis- 
coursed on ‘‘ Spiritual Life for the Man of 
the World.’ This remarkable lecture, 
of which we can give but a single extract, 
may be obtained post free for 14d., from 
the Christian Commonwealth Co., Ltd., 
133, Salisbury-square, E:C. She said :— 

‘* For there is oné thing greater even 


-people are. 
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than duty, and that is when all action is 
done as sacrifice. Now, what does that 
mean? There would be no world, no 
you, no I, if there had not been a primary 
sacrifice by which a fragment of the Divine 
thought sheathed itself in matter, limited it- 
self in order that you and I might become 
self-consciously divine. There is a pro- 
found truth in that great Christian teaching 
of a lamb slain—When? On Calvary ? 
No, ‘ from the foundation of the world.’ 
That is the great truth of sacrifice. No 
divine sacrifice, no universe. No divine 
self-limitations, none of the worlds which 
fill the realms of space. It is all a sacrifice, 
the sacrifice of love that limits itself that 
others may gain self-conscious being and 
rejoice in the perfection of their own ulti- 
mate divinity. And, inasmuch as the life 
of the world is based on sacrifice, all true 
life is also sacrificial; and when every 
action is done as sacrifice, then the man 
becomes the perfect, spiritual man.’* 


Tue death of Gerald Massey recalls 


the bad old times when children of 
tender years were forced into the 
mills. He was one of a _ bargeman’s 


family of thirteen. At the age of eight 
he began work in a silk factory, where his 


“happy day of childhood’’ lasted from 


five in the morning till half-past six in 
the evening. It is one of the romances, 
as people say, of literature, that a poor 
boy so placed should win for himself an 
honourable place in the company of poets. 
The ‘‘ Ory of the Children’’ is heard 
again to-day, more than sixty years after 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning voiced it, 
and so long as greed and drink are 
rampant the piteous tale will have to be 
told .anew of privation, cruelty, and 
degradation. Butat least our laws are 
better than they were, and we hope the 


‘¢ Toe Cult of the Rifle and the Cult of 
Peace’’ (cloth 1s. net), which Messrs. 
T. Sealey Clark & Co., Ltd., 1, Racquet- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., has just pub- 
lished, is a new work on ‘the Peace 
Movement from the pen of Mr. H. 8. 
Perris, M.A. The author gives special 
attention to recent phases of militarist 
propoganda, such as that of Lord Roberts 
and the National Service League, and 
suggests a further organisation of the 
Peace Movement in this country in view 
of the new and more favourable conditions. 
The book contains a brief Bibliography of 
Peace, charts of naval and military ex- 
penditure, and a section on the proposed 
adoption of the Swiss militia system. The 
volume will form a useful handbook for 
those interested in the movement toward 
international peace. Mr. Stephen Reid, 
R.B.A., contributes an original frontis- 
piece, and there is a prefatory note by Dr. 
Rendel Harris, President of the National 
Free Church Council. 


THE Rev. W.H. Drummond, of Belfast, 
whose initials are familiar to readers of 
our literary notes, will set out towards 
the end of the month on a rest tour of 
several months in and about the Mediter- 
ranean, A host of friends will wish him 
a prosperous journey, and a return in full 
vigour, 
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LAYMEN’S CLUB. 


On Friday, October 25, a largely atten- 
ded Conference (preceded by dinner), was 
held at the Inns of Court Hotel, Mr. A. 
Savage-Cooper, president, in the chair, A 


welcome was given to Mr. H. B. Lawford © 


on his return from Boston, and in reply he 
gave some account of his experiences as 
representative of the Club, by whose efforts 
the fund, initiated by Dr. G. Herbert Smith, 
had been raised, so as to enable a large 
number of ministers to attend the Boston 
Conference. 

The following resolution was passed :— 

1. That a sub-committee be formed, 
entitled the Advisory Sub-Committee on 
Boys’ Clubs ; the objects being :-— 

(a) To encourage athletics. 

(6) To collect and distribute information 
as to the working of boys’ clubs and ‘similar 
institutions. 

(c) To encourage competitions among 
such clubs, and to supervise or assist in con- 
ducting existing competitions, including 
the gymnastic competition for the Lay- 
men’s Club Shield. 

2. That the following members be in- 
vited to act on the sub-committee :—R. 
N. Ballantyne (Convener and Secretary), 
A. Barnes, R. Bartram, W. J. Clark, 
Rev. G. Cooper, H. Gimson, R. P. Jones, 
W. R. Marshall, H. Oakeshott, W. T. 
Pritchard, S. Talbot, and other members 
who may be specially interested im the 
work of the sub-committee. 

Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR read a paper on 
the subject ‘‘ What can the Laymen’s 
Club do to further the interests of Liberal 
Religious Thought?’’ He said the tie 
that bound the members together was one 
of spiritual affinity. They belonged to 
that Club because they were religious 
freethinkers. That being so, he held that 
the Club, as a club, ought to count.in the 
great, liberalising movement which is per- 
meating all the churches. He thought no 
good would come of trying to turn the Club 
into a denominational organisation, or into 
anything that would overlap existing 
bodies of workers. The most practical way 
of serving the outside world, he said, 
was by kindling the zeal, confirming the 
faith, encouraging the hope, and widening 
the charity of its own members. Those 
who had been ‘‘ born in the faith ’’ were 
not so likely, he feared, to value it as those 
who had only attained to it through struggle 
and pain. After delineating his own ex- 
perience as typical of that of others, he 
made an earnest appeal to members to 
help in bringing light to such minds. In 
particular, could they not furnish aid as 
lay preachers ? He believed that ‘‘ if ever 
our glorious Gospel is to have free course 
amongst the masses we shall have to cease 
our dependence on the professional minis- 
try, or the stated services in church they 
will not attend, and as laymen take up and 
help in carrying the burden of our message.” 

There were present a large number of the 
London ministers, who had been specially 
invited, and several took part in the dis- 
cussion that followed, including Revs. W. 
G. Tarrant, Dr. Cressey, A. A. Charlesworth, 
H. Rawlings, and F. K. Freeston. Inter- 
esting speeches were also made by some of 
the lay members, the general feeling appear- 
ing to be one of warm appreciation of Mr. 
Chancellor’s address, and of hope’ that it 
may add to our staff of lay preachers, 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, B. & F.U.A. 


Tue varied work of the Association can 
only be efficiently carried on by the appoint- 
ment of sub-committees to whom all 
matters requiring detailed consideration 
are first referred. The following are the 
chairmen for the current year :—Finance, 
Mr. Ion Pritchard ; Home Mission, Rev. 
Charles Roper ; Publications, Rev. James 
Harwood; Foreign Mission, Rev. V. D. 
Davis ; Scottish Work, Mr. Percy Preston; 
Civil Rights and Trusts, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers; Anniversary and General Pur- 
poses, Mr. H. B. Lawford. 


Finance. 


The financial position of the Association 
has occupied the serious attention of the 
committee. Although nearly ten months 
of the year have passed, the anonymous 
subscription of £1,000 cannot yet be claimed. 
The treasurer requires £350 additional 
subscriptions before the £1,000 can be 
applied for. The income from all sources, 
for the nine months ending September 30, 
has been £6,185, and the expenditure 
£5,930. The accounts in the office and 
the grants that are payable have already 
converted the balance of £255 into a 
deficit of £270. In connection with the 
Unitarian Van work the sum of £732 has 
been received and £959 expended. The 
donations amounted to £217, and a legacy 
of £500 has been received from the execu- 
tors of the late Mr. W. Colfox, and a like 
amount from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Grundy of Bury. The claims upon the 
funds of the Association are increasing at 
home and from abroad ; and the committee 
earnestly desire to respond to every reason- 
able and well-considered appeal for aid. 
A large increase in the number of sub- 
scribers is therefore required. The Asso- 
ciation Sunday collections on November 
17 will afford the members of our congrega- 
tions an opportunity of contributing to the 
funds of the Association. The office and 
other expenses are more than met by the 
income from investments, so that the 
money received incollections and subscrip- 
tions is expended in actual missionary 
work, 

Publications. 


In the publication department, several 
new books have been issued, including 
‘* The Sources of our Knowledge of the 
Life of Jesus,’’ by Professor Wernle, and 
‘* Paul,’’ by Dr. Wrede, both translated 
from the German by the Rev. E. W. Lum- 
mis ; these volumes have had a very large 
circulation in Germany, and it is hoped 
that they will find many readers in Eng- 
land. A little book by the late Mr. 
Herbert Rix, ‘‘ Jesus as Rabbi, Messiah, 
Martyr,’’ will be prized because of 
its great merits and as a memorial of a 
thoughtful and devoted student of the life 
and religion of Jesus. 
of. Dr. Martineaw’s ‘‘ Endeavours after 
the Christian Life ’’ has been issued in 
paper covers, and in cloth binding with a 
portrait. A new edition of the lectures on 
** Religious Ideas’’ by the late William 
Johnson Fox, M.P., with a brief biographi- 
cal sketch, has recently been published. 
The American Unitarian Association has 
been very active of late in publishing new 


books, and the committee have issued: 


The second series: 


editions of the following at a price which 
ought to command a large sale in this 


country :—‘‘ The Understanding Heart,’”} 


by Dr. 8. M. Crothers; ‘‘ Four American 
Leaders,’’ by President C. W. Eliot ; 
‘* Daughters of the Puritans,’’ by Seth 
Curtis Beach; and “‘ Father . Taylor,”’ 
by Dr. Robert Collyer. » 
Suggestions were received from a large 
number of ministers and laymen concerning 
the preparation of a volume of readings 
from the Bible for use in the church and the 
home. While the committee were consider- 
ing what had better be done, they learned 
that the Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., had compiled stich a volume 
under the title of ‘‘The Soul of the 
Bible.’’? Sheets have been purchased 
from the American Unitarian Association, 
and copies will be on sale at Essex Hall 
within a few weeks. There is also in 
preparation a volume containing a selection 
of Dr. Robert Collyer’s sermons, with an 
introduction by the Rev. Charles Hargrove. 
The committee have much pleasure in 


reporting to the Council that an important, 


book covering practically the whole field 
of Christian theology, by Dr. James 
Drummond, former Principal of Manchester 
College, is now in the press and will proba- 
bly be published by the end of November. 
Additions have been made to the series 
of Unitarian Tracts, and several of the 
more popular ones have been reprinted. 
The Pocket Almanac and the Year Book 
for 1908 are in course of preparation. 
Corrections and suggestions should be for- 
warded to the Editor without delay. 
The grants of Unitarian tracts since the 
last meeting of the Council reached a 
total of 55,000—about 40,000 were cir- 
culated in connection with the work of the 
four vans. Upwards of 2,000 books 
were presented to public libraries, ministers, 
and lay-preachers. No less than 73 ortho- 
dox ministers applied on their own initia- 
tive for a grant of books. by Unitarian 
writers. The value of these grants of books 
and tracts at home and abroad since the 
last meeting of the Council amounted to 
£286. The Book-room sales for the nine 
months ending September 30 exceed 
£1,000, but this amount might be double 
if the members of the Association and 
the public were made better acquainted 
with the publications as they are issued. 


Home Mission Work. 


In addition to the grants voted for 
the year 1907, reported to the Council 
in March, the following congregations 
have been assisted :—Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Blackburn, Crediton, Newport (Mon.), 
Portsmouth (High-street), South Shields, 
and Sunderland. Grants have been made 
for special services and lectures at Bath, 
Braintree, Ipswich, and Norwich; for 
summer services at Douglas, Harrogate, 
Hollymount, and Windermere ; for repairs 
to buildings at Derby, Newcastle (Staffs.), 
Shrewsbury, Sidmouth, and South Shields ; 
for a new building at Ilford. The total 
amount of these various grants was nearly 
£600. Visits to congregations have been 


‘made by members of the committee, by 


the secretary, and by special preachers. 
The Rev. John Page Hopps has recently 
completed a series of missionary ‘meetings 
and services at Ansdell, Blackburn, Black- 
pool, Chorley, Kendal, Lancaster, and 


Preston, where large and interested congre- 
gations have attended, both on week- 
days and Sundays. = 

The Rev. E. W. Sealy, M.A., formerly 
of the Church of England, is settled as 
minister of the newly formed congregation 
at Blackburn, and the Rev. Arthur Golland 
M.A., at Newport (Mon.). At Cambridge 
the Sunday morning services for students 
and others have been continued, the atten- 
dance remaining about the same as in 
previous terms. The expense is con-. 
siderable, but the committee are convinced 
that the work is well worth doing. tf 

The committee were invited by the 
National Triennial Conference to give their 
views concerning advisory committees and 
a ministerial settlements board. They are 
of opinion that one advisory committee 
for the South of England, another for 
the North of England, with special arrange- 
ments for Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
would be quite sufficient to deal with the 
limited and occasional work required. 
These committees, in the opinion of the 
executive committee,should be constituted 
of persons representing the various district 
societies. Neither a central board nor a 
small central committee is advisable or 
necessary. The advisory committees 
could exchange information and arrange 
to work on similar lines. | While it would 
probably be impracticable to impose an 
educational standard, it is important that 
every possible means should be adopted to 
ensure educational efficiency. It is highly 
desirable to continue calling the attention 
of congregations to the risk incurred in 
inviting unknown men to occupy pulpits. 

With regard to the settlement of minis- 
ters, the committee pointed out that the 
Association and the district societies deal 
from time to time with a considerable 
number of ministerial settlements. In 
regard to the general question, the ex- 
periments now being made by the minis- 
terial fellowship should be left undisturbed 
until sufficient time has elapsed to test and 
weigh the results, before devising any new 
plans. 

Work wm Scotland. 

One of the Unitarian vans was placed at 
the disposal of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association during the months of June, 
July, August, and September. Ninety 
meetings for adults were held, besides a 
number of children’s meetings. The 
attendances averaged 358; at Renfrew 
about 2,000 were present. Nearly 16,000 
Unitarian tracts were distributed. Inter- 
views were held with a large number of 
inquirers. The Rev. E. T. Russell is of 
opinion that seventy-five per cent. of the 
people were in sympathy with the teachings 
of the missionaries. 

Special lectures and services were held 
at Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. The Rev. Frank Walters is 
engaged in lecturing and preaching at 
various places in Scotland from October 
to December. Religious services, following 
courses of week-evening lectures, have 
been held at Govan by the Rev. HK. T. 
Russell; congregations of working men 
have attended. Lectures at Coatbridge 
and other centres have been arranged. 
Large numbers of Unitarian books and 
tracts have been circulated among re- 
ligious inquirers in Scotland, and grants 
have been made to public libraries 
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Foreign_Mission, Work. 


It*is now eighteen months since Dr. 
Tudor Jones commenced his ministry at 
Wellington, New Zealand, and the evening 
attendanee has never flagged. At the 
first of a series of sermons on ‘“* New 
Investigations of Scholars concerning Jesus 
and Christianity ’’? the hall was crowded 
to the doors with about 400 people, in- 
cluding the Mayor and other prominent men 
in the city. While on a visit to Wellington, 
President Dr. Starr Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford University, conducted the ser- 
vice at the Unitarian Church; hundreds 
were present and numbers could not gain 
admission. A bazaar has been held in 
aid of the building fund and £250 realised, 
bringing the fund up to £600. 

Acting for the Association, Dr. Tudor 
Jones, accompanied by Mrs. Jones, visited 
Dunedin and Christchurch, where he 
lectured and conducted Unitarian services. 
Much enthusiasm was shown, especially 
at Dunedin. There were 200 present at 
the first lecture, and 250 at the second, 
although the weather was very stormy. 


Several University students were present } 


and expressed sympathy with the work. 
Pamphlets for free distribution w_re placed 
on a table and 400 copies disappeared in a 
few minutes. Sympathisers and _ those 
ready to help in the movement were asked 
to give in their names, and a large number 
of men and women did so. Mrs. Jones is 
starting Postal Mission work at Dunedin. 

Sunday services were held at Christ- 
church in the afternoon, when 200 were 
present, and in the evening the hall was 
crowded. Lectures were given on the 
three following evenings ; as the weather 
was bad the attendances were smaller but 
included several ministers. 

The Rev. F. Sinclaire, M.A., who studied 
at Manchester College, Oxford, has settled 
as minister at Melbourne. It is hoped to 
send a Unitarian minister to Adelaide 
shortly, where there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for work. ae 

A grant of £10 has been made towards 
the expenses of a series of special services 
to be conducted by Mr. M. Jochumsson in 
Iceland. A small grant has been made 
towards the expenses of Unitarian services 
in Hamburg which Rev. Gardner Preston 
proposes to hold. 
ig, Mr. Shinde, of Bombay, reports that the 
past year has been the most successful 
since the Postal Mission work was started. 
The number of readers had very largely 
increased. He had lately engaged in a 


missionary effort to reach the depraved. 


and neglected classes, a work he had been 
inspired to undertake by what he had seen 
of domestic mission work in England. Mr. 
Chakrabarti reports that good work is 
being done by Rev. D. Edwards and others 
at the Khasi Hills Mission stations, in spite 
of difficulties caused by the attitude of 
Mr. Kissor Singh. 

* Mr, Toyosaki, of Tokio, reports that his 
Japanese translation of Dr. Herford’s tract, 
‘* Main Lines of Unitarianism,’’ has been 
published and circulated throughout the 
country with good results, several letters 
of inquiry in regard to it having been 
received. 


Deceased Members. 
Since the last meeting of the Council 


the committee deeply regret to report 
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that death has removed from the list of 
its members Mr. William Wallace Bruce, 
Rev. Walter Lloyd, Rev. F. W. Stanley, 
and Mr. A. W. Worthington. The Asso- 
ciation has Jost in the death of Mrs. 
E. J. Nettlefold, of Birmingham, one 
of its most generous and _ steadfast 
supporters. Other valued supporters have 
died, including Mrs. H. C. Briggs of Winder- 
mere, Mrs. W. H. Herford of Paignton, Miss 
Pinnock of Newport, I.W., Miss Catherine 
Smith of Eccles, and Rev. W. W. Robinson 
of Gainsborough. To the relatives and 
friends of the deceased the committee 
would tender* through the Council, their 
respectful sympathy. 

[At the close of the meeting news of the 
death of the Rev. William James reached 
the members, too late to bear testimony 
to the great services he had rendered to 
Unitarianism in South Wales.] 


The Co-operative News prints the fol- 
lowing correspondence (some years old) 
between Samuel Laycock, the Lancashire 
poet, and Robert Collyer :— 


To the once Yorkshire blacksmith, now 
parson, I send 

This book through a hint dropped by 
Elliott, our friend, 

Who ventures to hope you may find in 
these rhymes 
Some thought that may wake up old 

scenes and old times. 


You began at the anvil, and I at the 
loom— 

Our pathway in those days was shrouded 
with gloom ; 

But we toiled on in patience, kept pegging 
along, 

Till our pathway to-day gleams with 
sunshine and song. 


In due time Robert Collyer sent Lay- 
cock a copy of ‘‘ Talks to Young Men ”’ 
and the following lines (‘‘I enclose a 
screed of rhyme tha may like to see ’’) :— 


Dear Sammy, we heerd o’ thee mony a 
time 

As a man wi’ a gift for a bit of good 
thyme, 

But I never expected a book fra’ thy 
hand 

Full of gooid things like these, abaut 
t’owd motherland. 

Wi’ ta tak’ in return this poor thing 
fra? my pen, — 

For no reason but this, that I did it 


mesen’ 2 

It’s prose, to be sewer, but it’s honest 
and trew: 

Nay, I’m not sewer I made it ; I reckon 
it grew 


Same as thine, that’s so full o’ fine 
natural things, 
Nobbut I mun just talk while tha 
muses and sings, 
And sets folks a’laughin’ and cryin’ 
e’ one, 
And then stoppin’ to wonder how 7 t’ 
warld it were done. 
May owd Lancashire thank thee, and 
Yorkshire be jollier 
As tha sings, is the wish o’ thy friend, 
Rospert CouiyEr. 
Done on t’ Isle of Manhattan, this 14th 
o? March, 
- When +’ buds are just swelling on t’ 
maple and larch, : 


NOVEMBER 2, 1907. 


OBITUARY. 


THE LATE WILLIAM WALLACE 
BRUCE. 

THe deeply lamented death of Mr. 
Bruce removes one of our most respected 
laymen from our midst, and calls for a brief 
obituary notice. 

William Wallace Bruce was born at Hamp- 
stead on January 18, 1846, and had reached, 
therefore, his sixty-second year. He was the 
third and youngest son of Henry and 
Mary Bruce, his father being a man of 
high moral courage, and his mother a 
woman of fine thought, a sister of Anna 
Swanwick. Coming from an ancient and 
historic family, he was proud of his Scotch 
descent and name, and could claim an 
inherited sympathy with the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, since his ancestors 
were banished from Scotland for opposing 


the reintroduction of Episcopacy. More | 


than one divine has nobly distinguished 
the annals of his family, and many others of 
its members have been known both to 
political and religious’history. He loved 
Scotland intensely, knew its romantic story 
thoroughly, and could recite from Ossian 
and Scott freely, and with keen enthusiasm. 
He was educated at University College 
School, and later at University College, 
where a memorial tablet to his elder 
brother Alexander tells of a_ brilliant 
medical career cut short by an early 
death. Of University Hall he was a life 
member, and the removal of his name 
from its distinguished list will be sadly 
missed by his living contemporaries. Our 
churches owe more than they can tell to 
the high-minded and finely trained laymen 
who have passed on the noble traditions so 
well which they learned at University Col- 
lege and University Hall. 

His father died in 1864, and in 1865 he 
left home to study at Lausanne for a year 
prior to entering upon a business career. 
Here he imbibed his first love for Switzer- 
land, which was henceforward to provide 
for many years his delightful summer holi- 
days. Being always a keen and intimate 
lover of nature, and also an untiring walker, 
he took with friends many knapsack 
tours, traversing the passes and wandering 
among the heights of the Swiss and Italian 
Alps. But he preferred the cloud pano- 
ramas of Scotland to the harder blue skies 
of Switzerland. 

On leaving Lausanne, he first entered 
the office of a Calcutta merchant in the 
City, then gained some shipping experience 
with Lamport & Holt, and ultimately 
became a partner in an old-established 
firm of Mediterranean merchants. .Twenty- 
five years of business gave him an intimate 
acquaintance with finance, together with a 
command of business methods, which he 
was to turn afterwards to public use; it 
also gave him sufficient success to enable 
him to retire from business and devote him- 
self to the public service 

It had long been his wish to study at close 
quarters the economic and social conditions 
of the Metropolis, and his first social work 
was with Canon and Mrs. Barnett, when he 
helped to organise at Toynbee Hall one of 
the earliest of the long series of picture 
exhibitions. This connection with East 
London led to his standing for the second 
London County Council, and he. was 
elected in 1892 as a Progressive member for 
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eee a od 
Bow and Bromley, the most easterly con-| * His holidays in later years were spent 


stituency. Thus a new and great work 
now became the object of his life, and 
absorbed an ever-increasing amount of his 
time and thought ; for he took his position 
seriously and was interested warmly in the 
welfare of his constituency, no less than in 
the general amelioration of London. This 
is no place either to praise or abuse the 
work of the London County Council, but no 
work is in nearer contact with the life of 
the people, and no work can exact more 
unremitting mental toil. 

This toil Mr. Bruce did not shirk, 
but took a very active part in London 
Government, giving his best labours to two 
important committees. For fifteen years 
he was a member of the Finance Committee, 
and took a responsible part in shaping its 
policy, being twice chairman and for many 
years vice-chairman under Lord Welby. 
_ He was also, for the same period, a member 
of the Housing Committee, being chairman 
during half this time, and helping to clear 
away many a London slum. The largest 
and latest of the Council’s lodging houses, 
Bruce House, is named after him. He 
also served at various times on the Par- 
liamentary, General Purposes, Rivers, and 
many minor committees, and represented 
the Council on the Lee Conservancy Board, 
and Coborn Schools at Bow. 

In his working-class constituency, with 
its population of eighty thousand, the 
demands upon him were many and great, 
but the people were loyal and enthusiastic. 
They returned him with large majorities at 
four successive elections, until March last, 
when the opposition of socialist candidates 
split the vote, so that he and his labour 
colleague lost the day by a small majority. 
That he felt this defeat deeply would be 
idle to deny, for it meant a complete 
break with the work of his life and a 
final severance from the Council to which he 
had given so much. -# 

_ But, after a short holiday in Italy, 

he was keen to take up fresh duty, and 
accepted an invitation gladly to join the 
reconstituted Board of University College 
Hospital. He also became a Hibbert 
Trustee, and remained on the Committee 
of the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
which he had supported from the outset. 
Indeed he was looking forward to a happy 
mingling of good work in London and recrea- 
tion with his children, especially in the new 
Scotch home in Argyllshire, where the sea 
and mountains gave him inexhaustible 
delight. 

His chief relaxation for over thirty years 
had been with the Volunteers, he having 
joined the famous Artists’ Corps as a private 
in 1865, and thence passed through every 
rank to that of Lieutenant-Colonel before 
his retirement in 1896, with the long-service 
decoration. He used to recall with pleasure 
how he served as captain under Sir Fre- 
deric Leighton, for whom he had la 
warm admiration, and amongst other 
members of the corps were, or had 
been, Watts, Millais, Holiday, Richmond, 
Poynter, Severn, and Long. He put 
into his volunteer work the same thorough- 
ness which marked all he did. No trouble 
was too great, and no detail too insignifi- 
cant ; he never went to a drill, as captain or 
field officer, without a carefully thought- 
out idea for making the best possible use of 
the time for the men under him. 


almost entirely with his family, riding with 
his daughters, cycling, walking, boating. He 
never needed amusement other than the 
delights of scenery or the associations of 
local history. 

His practical interest in our churches in 
London should here need no mention. 
In 1905, despite his arduous Council duty, 
he accepted the presidency of the Provin- 
cial Assembly and attended regularly every 
committee. On his re-election he brought 
forward suggestions for the consolidation 
of the Assembly’s efforts, and he was at all 
times ready, with Mrs.- Bruce, to attend 
meetings of the churches. He will be 
missed sorely. To his own congregation, 
Essex Church, his death is a simply irrepar- 
able loss, for he was not only the chairman 
of its committee, but the trusted friend of 
everybody. On the last Sunday in London 
before his vacation he took a class in the 
afternoon Sunday-school, although his 
health had already began to fail, and rest 
was needful. He was also a member of 
the National Conference Committee, and 
our movement of liberal thought has lost a 
strong adherent. 

In a wider circle he was respected by all, 
and he treated all equally in the same kindly 
way, for he knew the secret of true courtesy. 
His loss to his friends is too keen to be soon 
forgotten ; the loss in his home is greater 
.than words can convey or mind imagine. 
In 1885, he married a daughter of Mr. T. 
Fielding Johnson, of Leicester, and he 
leaves a family of six daughters. He 
died at his house, 9, Airlie-gardens, at 
noon on Sunday, October 20. 

A memorial service took place at Essex 
Church on the following Thursday, October 
24, when a large and deeply moved congre- 
gation filled the building. Many repre- 
sentatives were present from the Council, 
the Artists’ Corps, political associations, and 
other public bodies, together with private 
relations and friends. 

Two hymns were sung, “O God, our 
Help,’’ and ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light.’’ 

The Rev. Frank K. Freeston spoke 
follows :— 

‘“When God calls good men back to 
Himself, we know not quite whether to 
speak, or be silent. Speech seems so 
powerless to express our deepest feelings ; 
silence seems so cold and callous. Yet 
there are some things which can only be said 
truly when the hush of death stills all 
reply. We take men for granted when 
living, or do not fully realise to ourselves our 
hidden admiration; but when they are 
gone and with too sudden warning, we find 
then that we have owed to them more than 
we have ever known. 

“We have assembled in this church to pay 
our last regards to a man, not of words, but 
of ideas and deeds, one who never courted 
personally either praise or publicity, but 
preserved before the world, and to the end, 
his innate modesty. It is because of this, 
and not otherwise, that we cannot keep 
quite silent to-day. 

William Wallace Bruce served his time 
and place with a pure singleness of 
purpose which rebukes all. praise. Set- 
ting aside the gains of business in the 
midday of his success, he chose as his 
sphere of voluntary labour a work more 
needed than any other, and one second 
to none greater. 


as 


For fifteen faithful 


years, Yand ‘to the fulness of his powers, 
he gave himself without stint or reward 
to the London he loved, and the people 
whom he served. Accepting the most 
onerous duties and responsibilities, acting 
on the most important and difficult com- 
mittees, he was one of those splendid, 
solid workers behind the scenes who came 
less into prominent notice than many 
others with lesser records. And he kept 
himself unspotted throughout from those 
temptations to self-interest which so 
insidiously beset the path of public life. 
Into the details of that work and its lasting 
result it is needless here to enter. Its 
story is written in enduring brick and 
stone in the better and healthier dwellings 
for the poor of London. 

# But we are proud to remember this 
morning the spirit in which his work was 
done. Few men, if any, can have done their 
duty to their city and their country with 
more entire fidelity and more singular 
constancy. None can have acted from 
a higher motive of publie trust and re- 
sponsibility. And so he gained through 
this splendid record the fullest respect 
and esteem of all about him, and they 
came implicitly to rely on his wise 
judgment and his true philanthropy. 
He was too independent in thought and 
action to ever become a partisan, and the 
most touching tributes on his decease have 
been those of his opponents. He was too 
thorough and conscientious to be content 
with less than his best, and so, whilst others 
were taking their pleasures, he was devoting 
his leisure hours to the public service. He 
was too full of first-hand knowledge to 
parade it at large, but to be taken by him 
through any part of London was a liberal 
education. And hence, though denied 
the recognition of highest office, he gained 
the truer appreciation of everyone who 
really knew him ‘ An honourable, lovable 
gentleman ’ isthe perfectly simple, genuine 
opinion of the working men of Kast London. 
Yes, for he was never too busy to be 
courteous, nor too hurried to do a kind- 
ness. 

«¢ Yet we should miss the secret spring and 
source of all this devoted usefulness if 
we forgot for one moment that he was a 
man of faith. Religion mattered to him— 
mattered much. He was the honoured 
chairman of this Church, twice President of 
its Provincial Assembly, and a valued 
member of its National Conference cont- 
mittee. But he could appreciate the best 
in other churches, and even worship with 
profit at their services. Indeed he be- 
longed to the Church Catholic. He de- 
sired no sect, and he deplored all sectarian 
spirit. He was a Christian in the broadest 
and best sense of that term. 

“Of his home life—that best part, and 
truest test, of any man’s worth—I must 
not here speak. But we bear tenderly on 
our hearts to-day one who was his most 
loving helpmeet in every good work, and 
our own poorer lives take on a deeper con- 
secration when we think of two hearts so 
entirely devoted, so nobly united—and 
now, by death so divided. I would express 
in your name the respectful sympathy of 
this large congregation for all the family 
in their affliction. 

«He did not live in vain, for his works 
do follow him. 

«We thank God and praise His holy 
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name for all good men, and for our hope 
in the Life Everlasting. 
*** Q strong soul, by what shore 
- Tarriest thou now? For that force 
- Surely has not been left vain! < 
. Somewhere, surely, afar ae 
-In the sounding labour house vast 
4 Of being is practised that strength, 
> Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 
f 
Fervent, heroie, and good, 
' Helper and friend of mankind.’ 
And we, as we think of your life, 
‘ Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue, our march 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the City of God !*’’ Aa 


The interment was at Highgate. 


A friend of Mr. Bruce’s, who had known 
him from his boyhood, writes as follows :— 

Mr. Bruce’s death has brought a mass of 
testimony, public and private, to the high 
value of his public services, his integrity, 
his judgment, his industry, and im- 
partiality. It is naturally by his public 
work that he is known, and it is of that that 
the public thinks. But there must still 
be many readers of Tum Inquirer whose 
thoughts go back to the surroundings and 
influences in which his conception of 
life and duty were formed, and to which 
he must doubtless have attributed much 
of what was best and strongest in him. 
His father was a man of tried courage and 
integrity, sagacious and successful in 
business, a man of few words, and not 
prominent in public life. Yet, in some 
respects, he held views which would even 
now be regarded as advanced, and only a 
few years ago would have been thought 
revolutionary. The whole instincts of his 
nature rebelled against the idea that the 
earth on which we stand should be the 
private property of any man. He had 
elaborated no theory of Land Nationalisa-. 
tion and was not a man to define or expound 
any elaborate social or political programme, 
but I have heard Miss Anna Swanwick, his 
sister-in-law, relate how he would speak 


sometimes of property and its rights, and 


then would stand still and strike his stick 
upon the ground saying, “‘ But the land, 
you know, Anna, the land.’’ The inference 
seemed to him self-evident. His wife 
long survived him, and the generation that 
grew up after his death were still familiar 
with her gracious and beautiful presence, 
the freshness of her life-interests, her sym- 
pathy with new movements, even in 
extreme old age, and her steadfast zeal 
for civil and religious freedom. She. 
shared the literary tastes and gifts of her 
family, and I shall never forget the privi- 
lege, when.a raw boy at school, of spending 
an Easter holiday under her roof. William 
Bruce was then about fourteen. Fechter was 
in his first and best period, and Mrs. Bruce 
read and expounded ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ to us, in 
preparation for witnessing his wonderful 
embodiment of the character. It is a 
deathless memory, and one that in my 
mind will always be associated with the 
house (as it then was) in Albert-terrace. 
Miss Anna Swanwick, always in closest 
relations with her sister, was in the fullest 
sense part. of the family, and all her wide 
range of social, political, religious, and 
literary enthusiasms and achievements, 
and her wide circle of distinguished ac- 


‘deceased younger, brothers. 
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quaintances were part of the inheritance 
of her nephews and nieces. It would seem 
impossible that the world should ever 
appear common-place or vulgar to those 
who had seen it through these channels. 
There was another influence which no 
one who remembers the old days at all 
can forget. It was that of William’s 
elder brother, Alexander, the brillant 
medical student, who, after winning all the 
honours that his College and University 
had to offer, standing with completed 
preparation on the very threshold of his 
chosen career, fell stricken by fever. 
A medallion in University College records 
the sense of loss of his professors and fellow- 
students ; a well-known volume of selected 
verse is his mother’s ‘‘ Offering ’’ to his 
memory ; a memorial window in Hamp- 
stead Chapel to his father, eldest sister, 
and himself may occasionally prompt 
a question from the generations that knew 
him not; but his rare and beautiful spirit, 
and the life which seemed to be cut off 
in its full promise, but yet was already rich 
in performance, have their true monument 
in the hearts of those whom they touched 
and purified, deepened, stimulated, and 
exalted, and not least, we may be sure, in 
those of his surviving elder, and just 


been there that he was introduced to the — 
his bride. 


——————————— 


REV. W. W. ROBINSON. © 


We regret to have to record the death 
on October 20, of the Rev. Wilham Wynn 
Robinson, of Gainsborough. Born at 
Kendal, in 1833, Mr. 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College 
in 1854, and became minister at Merthyr 
Tydfil in 1858, subsequent pastorates 
being at Battle, Stockton-on-Tees, and 
Walsall. His connection with the Gains: 
borough congregation began in 1875 and 
only terminated with his death. A local 
writer says :— 

Although he has worked in our midst 
for over thirty years few, if any, can realise 
the breadth of good deeds done by him. 
‘His ever present thought was to do some- 
thing to alleviate the troubles and suffer- 
ings of those in distress. By acts of self 
denial and charity he has endeared him- 
self to all with whom he came into contact. 
To some few it is known how frequently 


of life in order to feed or clothe some 
starving family. His purse was ever open 
to all who required help, and never did 
he refuse to extend the hand of friendship 
to those who were in need. Those who 
were privileged to enjoy his friendship can 
‘tell how his thoughts were always con- 
centrated on the elevation and upraising 
of his poorer brethren. Whenever a 
good project was mooted in this district he 
was always one of the first to give it his 
support. He never waited to see what 
others would do, but at once took it up 
with a zeal which was one of his chief 
characteristics. For public approval he 
cared not a whit; if satisfied that a par- 
ticular step was the right one, he would 
take it. At the bedside of many of the sick 
amongst us his presence will be much 
missed. His chief relaxation was, perhaps, 
music in all its branches, There was 
probably no musical instrument that he 
could not play, and yet he was almost 
entirely self-taught. When a boy of 14 
he bought his first violin entirely out of 
his savings. Whilst at Walsall he formed 
a powerful Philharmonic Society, and got 
up numerous big concerts. He was always 
seeking out. musical talent, and many a 
musician owes his skill to his powers of 
instruction. In connection with his school 
at Gainsborough he organised a successful 
orchestra, and in every way in his power 
encouraged the development of musical 
talent. For many years he played a 
viola in the orchestra at the Handel Festi- 
val. One of the best read men in this 
town, his memory respecting books and 
their authors was bewildering. 'Temper- 
ance education in all its branches and 
temperance work numbered him amongst 
their warmest supporters. Just’ a year 
ago, realising in Morton the need for a 
reading room for the lads of the parish, he 
bought a building and entirely at his own 
expense transformed it into a Lads’ Club. 
‘Night after night throughout the winter 
he was to be found there playing on his 
violin, reading, or in many other ways 
contributing to the: lads’ pleasure. Hic 
work for the Co-operative Society is well- 


A still wider circle of the readers of THE 
Inquirer will remember William Bruce as 
one of the younger members of the group 
privileged to meet for days of thoughtless 
but fruitful merriment, in the summer 
at Barmouth or elsewhere, in the winter 
at the loved house at Whittington, near 
Chesterfield, under the genial and 
courteous hospitality of the late Frederick 
Swanwick. ‘‘ Golden days,’’ indeed, were 
those. Pagets, Huttons, Swanwicks, Lup- 
tons, Wicksteeds, Biggs, Boyds, and I 
know not how many more, look back upon 
the .merry-making over which Frederick 
Swanwick beamed, as amongst the most 
precious and permanent stores in their 
treasure-house of memories. It would be 
acurious psychological problem to inquire 
whether any one who had been intimate 
in this circle could ever, under any circum- 
stances, become a genuine cynic. Beyond 
the decent and orderly Sunday progress, 
week by week, to the chapel at Chester- 
field, there was little i in the way of expressed 
recognition of what men call the ‘‘ higher 
life’? ; but I wonder how many preachers, 
missionaries, agitators, or reformers have 
done as much to purify and beautify 
the lives and ideals of those whom they 
have influenced as Frederick Swanwick 
did. High and pure motives, kindly 
feelings, and perfect fidelity to duty, 
were of the very atmosphere of the house. 
Simplicity and abundance were the 
characteristics of its hospitality. And, as 
Wordsworth tells us that the beauties of 
nature amongst. which he spent his heed- 
less boyhood, though unnoticed at the time, 
were, nevertheless, burnt into him, as it 
were, for ever, by the delight of the sports 
with which they were associated ;.so the 
character of the host and hostess at: 
Whittington, felt only as delightful in those 
almost delirious days of skating, riding, 
and what not, were secured by the joy 
with which they were associated, for the 
altéer-reflection to which ‘they became 
august. William’ Bruce had another and 
yet more intimate reason for blessing 
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Whittington memories, for it must hare: “ 


to ah ae Uta Fal i a ts OAC 


he has denied himself the bare necessaries ~ 


family from which in after years he won eS 


Robinson entered 
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known. He was one of the /principal 
supporters of the Co-operative Women’s 
Guild, thereby carrying on the good work 
inaugurated by his late wife. He was 
an active supporter and one of the pro- 
moters of the local branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and was formerly a member of the Board 
of Guardians. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the Morton Parish 
Council, and at one time he was secretary 
of the Allotments Committee. He edu- 
cated Mr. Foster Fraser, who was the son 
of a brother Unitarian minister. His 
wife predeceased him nine years ago and 
he leaves four daughters, the eldest being 
Miss Winifred Robinson, one of the n.ost 
gifted violinists of the day. 

aa te 


THE REY. WILLIAM JAMES, J.P,, 
LLANDYSSUL. 

A GREAT loss to our cause in South Wales 
results from the death of the Rev. 
William James, B.A., J.P., which occurred 
at Lilandyssul on Saturday last. Although 
not in pulpit service himself, for many 
years he maintained the deepest interest 
in the diffusion of Unitarian thought. He 
was Secretary of the South Wales Associa- 
tion, and Editor of its monthly organ 
Yr Ymofynydd. We hope to give an 
account. next week of his longand honour- 
able career: 


Tue Rev. H. E. Dowson is to visit the 
West of England on Tuesday next, when 
he will take part in the introduction service 
at Bridport of the new minister, the Rev. 
W.L.Tucker. It is hoped that this short 
notice may enable many friends to attend 
on this important occasion. 


THe MinistertaL Friitowsuip.—The 
Autumnal Conference was held at Essex 
Hall, London, on Friday, 25th ult., the 
President, Rev. Charles Roper, in the 
chair. Ata preliminary meeting for.mem- 
bers only, some discussion took place 
about the Settlements and Supply Bureau, 
and steps were taken towards representa- 
tion of Southern members on the com- 
mittee. An open conference followed, to 
which all the ministers in the Provincial 
Assembly of London and the S8.H. Coun- 
ties were invited. Various matters of 
interest were considered and discussed, 
inquiry being made about the financial 
basis of the society. It was explained 
that a quinquennial acturial valuation was 
necessitated by the Constitution, and the 
actuary on the last occasion had reported 
so favourably that, on his authority, the 
amount of benefit to members between 
-pastorates had been slightly increased. 
Seventeen members had received benefit 
in this way, to which, by their subscrip- 
tions they were entitled, and 13 grants 
had been made from the Auxiliary Benevo- 
lent Fund.. The secretary, Rev. C. J. 
Street, made a statement as to differences 
and resemblances between Ministerial 
Societies in the United States and in 
England, and the greetings of the American 
‘Ministerial Union were conveyed to the 
meeting. Rev. Dr. J. Hstlin Carpenter 
added a few encouraging words, in which 
he cordially commended the work and 
purposes of the Fellowship, and expressed 
his desire for its progress and extension. 


‘their plumage, 


‘THE BIRD IN THE CAGE. 

On one occasion Don Esparto and I had 
taken a walk together until we came to the 
sea coast. We sat down by a bank near 
the edge of the clifi and gazed at the bound- 
less Atlantic, at the great woolly clouds, 
and at the sea-gulls wheeling before us. 
The nesting period was over, the young 
birds were on the wing, and though scarce 
three months old, looked quite as big, if 
not bigger than their parents. The latter 
were beginning to moult. As one flew 
past a little mist of a feather was loosened 
from under her wing and floated out 
on the air. But not forlong. A swallow 
had spied it, was down upon it like a 
cruiser after a prize at sea, and carried it off 
in its bill to add to the lining of its nest. 

‘* What a glorious life of liberty! ”’ 
I exclaimed. 

‘* J will tell you a fable,’’ said the Don, 
in his usual sedate manner. 

‘* There are multitudes of different kinds 
of birds in the world, but there is not 
one which is not distinguished by some 
peculiar beauty.. Here, and.also in foreign 
countries, I have observed many of 
them. I have taken special note of 
their modes of flight, 
their songs and cries, and their various 
habits of nesting and acquiring their food. 
In this respect it has been a gratifying 
reflection to me that He who endowed 
me with the spirit both of observation and 
of compassion, had admitted me into the 
fellowship of the kindest soul of whom 
history bears record; him, I mean, who 
said, ‘ Consider the fowls ofthe air.’ They 
are comrades, and I might say, children to 
the traveller in every land, if he will have 
them so. But Iam rambling. Amongst 
all these creatures, some so pleasing in the 
pattern of their dress, some engaging—may 
I not say entrancing in the quality of their 
nousic ?—and all worthy of studious atten- 
tion in their bodily structure and in the 
ways in which they apply their intelligence, 
there is one which surpasses all the rest in its 
beauty and its various powers. What is 
its native country, from which it originally 
came I am not able to say. The problem 
has baffled the keenest research. The 
bird may now be found anywhere between 
the tropics and the poles.”’ 

‘* What is its name ?’’ I inquired. 

‘* That I will tell you presently,’’ he 
said, and continued :—‘‘ The bird, you 
must know, is not free.’’ 

“* Do you mean that it is a caged bird ? ”’ 

‘*T do,’’? said Don Esparto, ‘‘ and in 
connection with that are certain matters of 
interest to which I will refer. The cage is 
of singular construction. It is made 
of the very best materials which could be 
obtained or invented for the purpose, and 
though itis but a small domicile at first— 
which is as much as the fledgling requires, 
it can, without any damage either to the 
appearance or solidity of the structure, 
be enlarged and expanded up to a certain 
point. The work requires the nicest art, 
but, given the proper skill, it may be man- 
aged with perfect success, and the structure 
becomes much more capacious and stronger 
than in its primitive form. This interest- 
ing subject is rightly considered of vital 
importance to the inmate, and it has en- 
gaged the thought of the wisest minds. 


Sometimes the cage is neglected and allowed 
to fall into: a state of disrepair; or, a 
common fault, sufficient attention is not 
paid to the extension or strengthening of 
its parts. In other cases this is done in a 
clumsy and clownish fashion, so that the 
result is ridiculous to look upon. ~The bird 
within requires abundance of light, other- 
wise it cannot sing; yet I have seen cages 
built in so loutish a way, with such thick 
and ugly bars that the daylight and fresh 
air were almost totally excluded. In 
that event, the bird becomes dull and 
morbid, sits on its perch like an owl in a 
barn, and become subject to a multitude 
of diseases. But if a choice art be exerted 
continuously upon the edifice until it has 
reached its full dimensions, it may and often 
does become a creation of such marvellous 
beauty as to excel all other achievements 
of human handicraft. Such a result, too, 
has the most gratifying effect upon the 
beautiful creature it encloses, serving to 
impart to itits own grace and stability, and 
to invite the emergence of wonderful and 
unsuspected qualities ; while, like flies that 


flee from the sweet odour of lavender, the’ 


evil humours which infect the inhabitant 
of the neglected cage leave it. 

‘*The bird is at first, of course, like all 
nestlings, a frail, dependent creature, 
but as it grows its plumage becomes very 
rich and delicate. The silver heron, and 
the bird of paradise have not more finely 
woven mantles. At the same time, its 
darker and more general feathering are a 
fitting garment for a being which, when its 
powers are mature, surpasses the eagle in 
dignity, as it does in its strength and the 
lofty adventure of its flight. While 
taking so kindly to its cage, that so long as 
it is vigorous it will not willingly leave it, 
it resents imprisonment in the rooms of 
houses, and attains its best where it can 
breathe the pure air and enjoy with its 
amazing vision the full extent of the land- 
scape. It is in such circumstances only 
that the bird may be truly known. Then 
is it a joy to watch and listen to, for it 
breaks into sweet and valorous song, 
and seems to recreate in its chant the 
elements of the world around. Indeed, 
one may take it that this is a prime object 
of its being. Is the sky blue and the 
mead full of flowers, and the children at 
play therein, it emits a melody of gentle 
affection which seems to mean the same 
thing. But if a storm is brewing, or crowds 
of men are hastening by to their daily toil, 
or soldiers marching to battle, it accom- 
panies them with a great passion of sound. 
When it is the victim of disease it becomes 
exceeding vicious ; but when it is in sound 
and wholesome mood its disposition is so 
tender that the sight of any kind of crea- 
ture in pain draws from its breast notes of 
soothing and compassion; and this I 
know to my own great solace. 

** Only after it has reached the full height 
of its powers—it is a grievous mistake if it 
happens before—the door of the cage is set 
open, or the bird will rend its own passage, 
and taking wing vanish at once from sight 
in the depths of the sky. | 

“* Such is my fable,’’ said Don Esparto ; 
‘* and now I will tell you the name of the 
bird—It is the soul of man, and the cage 
is the body in which for awhile it dwells, 
at the proper season taking that flight of 
freedom which we call death.” —H. M. L. 
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ALL SOULS’ DAY. 

Ir is nearly a thousand years, the 
chroniclers say, since the monks of 
Clugny set the example of assigning Novem- 
ber 2, the day after All Saints’, to inter- 
cession on behalf of All Souls. The 
story that a pilgrim in far lands had been 
shown a momentary glimpse into Purga- 
tory. and saw the writhing forms of the 
sufferers under discipline there, is a typical 
one. Good Protestants, in whom excessive 
imaginativeness is a fault quite unknown, 
have a short way of dealing with such 
visions. So have the Rationalists, whose 
reasoning stops short of the future state. 
Sir Outver Lopce has just intimated again, 
on behalf of students of science, the diffi- 
culty, not of believing in the persistence of 
the principle of life, but of conceiving its 
annihilation. That is about as far as the 
man of prudence ventures to go. The 
mood that results is too hesitating to permit 
of ardent endeavour for the good of dis- 
carnate humanity. With a whispered 
echo of the prophet’s ‘‘ All souls are Mine,’’ 
the devout mind dwells in such content as 
it may. 

The practical mind, however, observes 
that while, for the purposes of the prophet’s 
special argument, the assertion holds good, 
there may be a misapplication of it. If in 
the Beyond there is no room for activities 
reaching out from our Hitherside, this 
cannot result from the divine ownership of 
all souls. For Gop owns all here too, yet 
here at least He commits to men the power 
to act for good or ill upon one another. 
To come to lowliest particulars, it is true 
in a sense that ‘‘ all bodies ’’ are His; and 
still we know that the care_of bodies is not 
simply entrusted to us but actually thrust 
upon us. Citizen Sunday has once more 
been celebrated in hundreds of churches in 
London by calling the attention of the 
people who sit in the light of comfort to the 
people who sit in the darkness of dirt and 
degradation. Weare our brothers’ keepers, 
as to their bodies at least. If orare is not 
our modern method, laborare must be, 
otherwise we shall all suffer from the ‘‘ filth 
diseases ’’ that disgrace our civilisation. 
It would seem that All Souls are His in the 
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same way—that, in fact, they are ours at 
Well for them and us that 


the same time. 
they are not ours only. 


The value of the assurance that an 


Eternal Keeper claims us all, in whatever 
stage of being we be found, lies in the sup- 
port it affords to our lowly efforts for the 
good of one another, or, if our efforts 
slacken, in the rebuke it gives. If we serve 
the humblest we serve the Highest, and if 
we sin against the humblest we sin against 
the Highest. Purgatory is all about us; 
we might be pardoned if sometimes we 
saw in its blackness an absolute Inferno. 
But since we have learned to look upon the 
universe as incapable of permanent schism, 
it being one as Gop is, we check our hasty 
despairs, and try to believe at least that 
all the misery of men and women and 
little children is disciplinary. Pilgrims 
going about our world’s strange regions re- 
port to us in our happy valleys some of the 
horrors they have seen; we should be 
infinitely worse than the monks we ignor- 
antly pity if a finer pity did not move us 
to do our best to end such pains and penal- 
ties. Some will pray, and some will work ; 
some will do both. 

In going on our way thus, one question 
may arise not unprofitably. Who knows 
whether he is more fitted to help than to be 
helped? The assumption that we ob- 
servers, at any rate, are safe, seems to 
underlie much of our thinking and speak- 
ing. If this is deeply thought out, our, 
case is a happy one. But is it so? Or 
while we look over the edge of the chasm 
and seem to see those others all but 
damned, is it really we who are in the worse 
state? There is a stony hardness of 
heart that wears the semblance of restful 
peace, and self-complacency that mistakes 
itself for trust in Gop. Through what 
cleansing fires must he pass whose sin is so 
subtly disguised that its sinfulness is hidden 
even from himself? Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Liberal Christians, and the rest, 
are we so very certain of the ultimate fate of 
All Souls as to leave no room for anxiety on 
the immediate behalf of any? If we felt 
our own need more we should surely try 
more earnestly to lessen theirs. 


MINIsTER’s PENSION AND INSURANCE 
Funp.—The half-yearly meeting of man- 
agers was held at Essex Hall, London, on 
Friday, 25th ult. A further sum of 
£142 5s. 10d., including donations and a 
legacy of £100 from the late Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, was invested and added to the 
capital fund. The annual subscriptions 
promised for this year amount to £271, less 
than the £300 per annum asked for. The 
interest from investments amount this 
year to £769 19s. 8d. Four new applica- 
tions from ministers were granted, and the 
total number of beneficiary members now 
is 87, Three have died and one with- 
drawn, since the Fund was established. 
A conditional promise of assistance was 
also made in the case of an aged minister 
contemplating retirement. 
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AFTER THE INTERNATIONAL. 
A LAST LINGERER. 


Tuts particular remnant of the visitors 
to the Boston International Congress may, 
perhaps, be allowed now to relapse into the 
first person. Dr. Hunter and Professor 
Montet are both on the Atlantic on their 
way home, and one or two others, if report 
speaks true, sailed from Boston on Tuesday 
(October 15). Mr. Webster, of Aberdeen, 
who preached at Buffalo on Sunday, is to 
sail at the end of the week. 

It was my happiness to spend that 
Sunday (October 13) with the Gannetts at 
Rochester, to share the morning service 
with Mr. Gannett, and to preach for him. 
His people are sorrowful now that his 
ministry of eighteen years with them is to 
come to a close, for he has resigned, and a 
successor is being sought. In a joint letter 
to the congregation with regard to this, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gannett write (in the Septem - 


ber-October Calendar) :—‘‘ To answer kind. 


inquiries, our resignation does not mean 
any serious break in health, nor the ceasing 
of work, nor leaving the city, nor any 
lessening, we trust, of old friendships—in 
many cases as old as the full eighteen years 
of our residence with you. You have long 
known that this thought was in mind, with 
only the right moment waited for. It 
seemed to us in the summer that that 
moment had come. The last year or two 
it has been increasingly hard to give full 
measure of work, and you ought to have 
the fresh inspiration that would come with 
a new face, a new voice, a new mind, and 
new methods, wisely chosen.’’ And in 
some closing words of counsel as to the 
choice of a new minister, they add: 
‘* Choose by religiousness, by assurance of 
character, by desire for communal service 
—by attractiveness only if that be added 
to these. Choose the man whom you 
want for the best that is in you, and one 
you would want by your side in home- 
stress.’’ 

Mr. Gannett has felt the burden of his 
serious deafness, which has naturally made 
an active ministry more difficult, but no 
minister could be more beloved than he, 
or more revered in the city, where his 
public services and his personality have 
made a deep impression. For us in the 
old country, who have delighted in his 
hymns and poems for twenty years, and 
to whom his ministry has come through 
‘* Blessed by Drudgery,’’ ‘‘A Cup of 
Cold Water,’’ ‘‘I had a Friend,’’ ‘‘ The 
House Beautiful,’’ and other golden words 
out of his rich store, whatever concerns 
him must be a matter of sincere and 
affectionate interest, and what we shall 
hope from this retirement will be that out 
of the leisure thus gained Mr. Gannett will 
soon be able to give us other books which 
will carry the gracious and quickening 
influence of his ministry further still, for 
the enrichment of many lives. 

To see Mr. Gannett was one of the chief 
hopes with which I came to America. 
Another, that I might also see Mr. Hosmer, 
has not been fulfilled, for he did not come 
East for the International, but in his home 
at. Berkeley in far away California, is 
busily engaged in the preparation of a 
course of lectures on Hymnology, to be 
delivered at Harvard next spring. To 
recelve a message of greeting from him 
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pleasure. In former years, in the work of 
the Western Conference, of which Chicago 
is the centre, Hosmer, Gannett, and Jones 
were drawn very near to one another, as 
joint publications of theirs remain to testify, 
and it was no common privilege, first in 
Chicago and then in Rochester, to be 
allowed to come within the still unbroken 
circle of their friendship. 

To Rochester I came from Meadville, by 
way of Niagara, and that seems already a 
long way off, though, as I write, it is less 
than a week since my two wonderful days 
there. I shall not commit the rashness of 
attempting to write about Niagara. The 
impression, especially as one stood close by 
the great fall on the Canadian side, was 
overwhelming. Apart from this and the 
glorious tumult of the rapids, both above 
and below the falls, what I like best now 
to recall are the autumn colours in the 
woods on Goat Island and the quiet 
sunshine there, even with that stupendous 
torrent close at hand, and the distant 
glimpse of the blue waters of Ontario as we 
came down the splendid Gorge route and 
saw the winding course of the Niagara 
river ending at last in the lake. At 
Rochester also there are falls by no means 
to be despised, in the Genesee river, which 
flows right through the city, and just 
below the city a fine gorge, where the river 
runs northward towards Ontario, with 
beautiful parks on either side. Rochester, 
in the heart of the best fruit-growing 
country of the Eastern States, has many 
charming roads, and Mr. Gannett’s home 
is in a quiet nook of one of the most 
beautiful of them, amid gardens rich in 
singing birds. The city is fortunate in 
having a variety of industries, among the 
chief being that of the Hastman Kodak 
Company, while in matters of education it 
stands in the foremost rank. 

Monday night (October 14) I came away 
from Rochester, and was to have been in 
Boston well before seven on Tuesday 
morning; but the train was just three 
hours late. The fact is that the goods 
traffic from West to East has increased to 
such an enormous extent, and so rapidly, 
that the railway companies just now seem 
quite unequal to the task of keeping time 
with their passenger trains. This once I 
did not seriously grudge the lateness, for, 
when I looked out of my berth long before 
sunfise, we were just entering the beautiful 
country of the Berkshire hills, in Western 
Massachusetts, and were not far from 
Lenox, where Channing died, though that 
was not on our railway line. The lateness, 
however, meant that on Tuesday afternoon 
I had another solitary journey of four hours 
and a half, northward, into New Hamp- 
shire, for my host and hostess, Dr. and 
Mrs. Crothers, had to take the morning 
train to their summer home (in the woods, 
right out of the world) so as to have time 
to settle in comfortably for the night. 

That is where these lines are written. 
We three are here alone under the wood- 
land roof for two or three rare days amid 
a perfect glory of autumn weather and 
clear moonlight at night, with gold and 
flaming red upon the maples, the shumac, 
the beech and birch, and other autumn 
trees, such as I have never seen before. 
Madison is the station, and Silverlake the 
post-office, but neither is where we are. 


under Mr. Gannett’s roof was a great 
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Chocorua is our great mountain (over 3,500 
feet in height), upon which we look over 
the tree-tops of our wood, with other hills 
beyond, while to the left, still over the 
trees, is the range of the Ossipees, Whittier’s 
favourite tramping ground. The whole 
district is just south of the White Moun- 
tains proper. It is a country which the 
westward tide of agricultural prosperity has 
left somewhat bare of people, irresponsive 
to the farmer, but glorious for the simple 
lover of Nature in her solitudes. Here 
seven years ago Dr. Crothers acquired acres 
upon acres of wild woodland, close to 
where Edward Cummings, who is co-pastor 
with Dr. Hale in Boston, had the year 


before bought an old farmhouse and more |. 


acres of the woodland. Not far off are 
other summer homes, Professor William 
James, of Harvard, being among the happy 
settlers; but each is really in solitude 
among its own trees, and within sight of 
Chocorua. Here Dr. Crothers built a little 
house, to which he and the members of his 
family have since been constantly adding, 
with true woodland skill and great in- 
genuity. The white columns of the silver 
birch, which abound, are used with much 
effect on the balconies and for interior 
decoration, and both ingenuity and poetic 
feeling have gone to make a very charming 
nest among the trees. The balconies in 
summer serve as dormitories, and even the 
open ground beneath the trees. Close by 
they have built an ideal guest-house, in 
the upper chamber of which there is 
inscribed, ‘‘ Unto the pilgrim they gave a 
large upper chamber whose window opened 
towards the sunrising,’’ while over the 
balcony, which looks out towards Chocorua 
and the other hills, one reads: ‘‘ Then I 
saw in my dream, that on the morrow he 
got up to go forwards, but they desired him 
to stay till the next day also; and then, 
said they, we will, if the day be clear, show 
you the Delectable Mountains.’’ These 
October days have been clear indeed, and 
of indescribable beauty—ideal days for 
resting after much travelling and speech. 
And here our friend of ‘‘ The Gentle 
Reader ’’ and ‘‘ The Pardoner’s Wallet,’’ 
the minister of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, appears under a new aspect—as a 
keen back-woodsman, with a passion for 
the wild country and the simple things of 
life. Would that I might transfer to this 
place a picture of the ‘‘ happy warrior ”’ 
of many an eager spiritual battle, at 
leisure here in the open country, in the 
frank enjoyment of labour and of idleness, 
in field or wood or about the house, digging, 
building, clearing the ground of stones, 
making a great fire at night to burn up the 


waste underwood, carrying water from the 


well, or tramping far afield. Just now, as 
I was writing outside, a pert little chip- 
munk, smaller than a squirrel, with its 
bright black eyes, and quaintly marked 
back, came out from among the stones and 
sat looking, almost within reach of my 
feet, but then darted off into shelter. It is 
the perfect solitude, and all the charm of 
the unspoiled woods, and the great sweep 
of the mountains, and the splendid air 
(here at the house, about 1,000 feet above 
sea-level)—and the clear lakes, embosomed 
among the trees, when one comes out along 
the shore, or looks down upon them from 
a height—the sense of being out of reach of 
anything but Nature, unless one tramps 


two miles down to the railway track—that 
make this settlement just what it is, with 
the people who have made it! And he is 
happy who comes to see. 

This letter I suppose I shall chase on its 
way home; but first I must be in Cam- 
bridge and Concord again, and make a 
pilgrimage to the Whittier country on the 
way thither ; and then a day in New York 
before I sail. The rest I will tell, if it 
seems worth while, when I get back. 

VoD. D. 
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id — Council Meeting. : 3 
~ Tue Council met on Tuesday” afternoon 
at Essex Hall, Mr. C. F. Pearson presiding, 
in the unavoidable absence of the Presi- 
dent, Sir William Bowring. Those present 
included :—Rev. F. Allen, Mrs. Bartram, 
Miss Burkitt, Mr. E. Capleton, Rev. G. 
Carter, Mr. T. A. Colfox, Rev. F. K. Free- 
ston, Mr. J. Harrison, Rev. J. Harwood, 
Mr. H. B. Lawford, Mr. G. H. Leigh, Mr. 
I. 8. Lister, Miss Lister, Mr. J. Nield, Rev. 
J. A. Pearson, Rev. H. W. Perris, Mr. F. 
Pinnock, Rev. W. W.C. Pope, Miss Preston, 
Mr. Percy Preston, Mr. 8. W. Preston, 
Mr. lon Pritchard, Rev. H. Rawlings, 
Rev. C. Roper, Miss E. Sharpe, Rev. T. P. 
Spedding, Mr. W. Spiller, Mr. Hugh Stan- 
nus, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Miss Tayler, Mr. 
S. 8. Tayler, Rev. W. Wooding, Mrs. 
Wooding, and Rev. N. Jozan (Budapest). 

The minutes of the meeting of March 26 
were read and signed. 

The SzecrEetTary reported the election of 
the new President and Councilat the annual 
meeting in Whit-week, and then read the 
report of the Executive Committee (see 
p. 691). 

A vote of condolence with the families 
of deceased members was passed in silence 
on the motion of the CHarnMan. 

The Rev. T. P. Spepp1ne reported on the 
Van Mission. He said there was reason- 
able ground for congratulation, as the 
figures would show. The four vans had 
held 423 evening meetings, besides midday 
and children’s meetings, and, though the 
weather had greatly hindered at first, the 
average attendance was 290, or a total of 
over 122,000. The cost had not exceeded 
the estimate, but, in fact, the cost of sup- 
plying the pulpits of ministers taking part 
had been borne largely by the ministers 
themselves. 

In the course of the discussion on the 
report which followed, the Rev. J. A. 
Pearson (Oldham) asked if ‘‘ theatre ser- 
vices’? would be assisted this season; 
and the Rev. C. Roprr (chairman of the 
Home Mission Committee) replied favour- 
ably. The Rev. N. Jozan (Budapest) ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being permitted to 
attend the Council and to exchange fra- 
ternal greetings. The Srcretary, reply- 
ing to a question by Miss Suarpe, said that 
grants of books had been liberally made to 
lay preachers, and it was intended to carry 
on this branch of the work. 


The American Meetings. 

The reports having been received, the 
Rev. J. Harwoop welcomed home the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
delegates to Canada and Boston; and 
moved a resolution expressing appreciation 
of the great services rendered to Liberal 
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religious thought and work by the meetings 
of the International Council in Boston in 
September, and of gratitude for the 
generous hospitality extended to the dele- 
gates of the Association and to the visitors 
from Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Percy Preston, in seconding the 
resolution, expressed his regret that he had 
not been able to attend on what he was sure 
was a most inspiring occasion. 

The Srorprary, in responding, said : 
It isimpossible in a few words to convey any 
idea, to those who were not there, of the 
magnitude, variety, interest, and enthu- 
siasm of the great meetings of the Inter- 
national Council at Boston. The prepara- 
tions made by Dr. Eliot and Mr. Wendte, 
assisted by an eager band of helpers, were 
on a scale of generosity which surpassed 
anything ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ ever attempted on 
this side of the Atlantic. The illustrated 
literature, the guide books, the programmes 
—even the badges—were produced in such 
excellent form that few will desire to part 
with their possession. Upwards of 2,500 
persons were enrolled as members, each 
paying the dollar fee. & 

The attendance at the various meetings, 
at some of which there were long papers and 
longer sermons, was a constant surprise. 
There were many instructive and valuable 
essays tread; and it was noteworthy how 
very near men of different nationalities 
and church connections came to each other, 
not only in sympathy but also in thought, 
and even in expression. It was a further 
evidence that it is freedom alone that will 
lead to any real unity. In and about Bos- 
ton there was no need. to apologise for being 
a Unitarian ; one was rather in danger of 
becoming too self-satisfied and proud of the 
fact. The session at Harvard, the visits. to 
Concord and Plymouth, to Hingham and 
Fairhaven, were full of interest; and all 
the arrangements were carried out in the 
most delightful and generous way. 

The delegates of the Association were 
recelved in public and in private with a 
kindness and hospitality which they are not 
likely soon to forget. We owe to the fact 
that we were delegates many special oppor- 
tunities of social intercourse and friendship 
in which others were unable to participate, 
but.it.is a pleasure to report that those who 
were simply Unitarian visitors from Eng- 
land were delighted beyond. measure at 
the courtesy shown them in America. 
About forty of our ministers had opportu- 
nities of preaching in Unitarian churches in 
America. 

The delegation of Unitarians from Great 
Britain and Ireland was the largest: that 
had ever crossed the Atlantic. Nearly all 
have now returned to their homes and their 
work.. I believe we have been uplifted and 
cheered by our experiences; and, let us 
hope, inspired to do more and better work 
in our own land for the furtherance of pure 
religion in a spizit of perfect freedom. 

The Rey. W. G. Tarrant replied as to 
the visit to the churches in Canada. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
warmth of the welcome they had received, 
and he believed that’ the congregations 
(whose history and condition he briefly 
sketched) would be stimulated by this token 
of interest and sympathy from the ‘‘ old 
country.’’ 

# Mr. H. B. Lawrorp and the Rev. W. W. 
CHYNOWETH Pope also responded, the latter 


stating that he had ventured to convey the 
greetings of British Unitarianism to churches 
in the Far West as well as to the friends at 
Winnipeg. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Harwoop, 
seconded by Mr. 8S. S. TayLer, it was 
resolved to send a letter of greeting to 
each of the Canadian churches. 

The Rev. C. Roper then read the follow- 
ing memorandum on the 

Grouping of Churches. 

At the Conference of representatives of 
the various District Societies, held in 
London during Whit-week, the question of 
the grouping of various small congregations 
under one or two ministers was discussed. 
The general opinion of those present seemed 
to be that such a scheme was necessary in 
order to preserve several of our smaller 
congregations from extinction, and to pro- 
vide larger and more varied fields of work 
for some of our ministers. Certain dis- 
tricts, owing to the wide distance apart of 
the congregations, render the adoption of a 
workable scheme extremely difficult. There 
are also, in some cases, local difficulties 
which are by no means easy to overcome. 

The experience of many years’ work has 
impressed. upon the Committee the con- 
viction that the policy of providing each 
little congregation with a minister all to 
itself is wasteful of resources and unneces- 
sary. The committee have under con- 
sideration the preparation of a draft scheme 
showing how some of the smaller congrega- 
tions might be linked up with larger con- 
gregations, and how others might be 
grouped under one or two ministers. 

The district ministers and the committees 
of the various District Societies have been 
invited to submit practical suggestions 
towards the preparation of a draft scheme 
‘of the grouping of churches. Many. inter- 
esting and valuable proposals have. already 
been received ; the committee will welcome 
the views of members of the Council on 
this difficult but very important question. 

The Rev. J. Harwoop expressed the 
opinion that the ministry would grow in 
efficiency if ministers had the stimulus of 
more work to do in connection with several 
small congregations instead of one. 

Mr. F. Pinnock said the Southern Asso- 
ciation felt. unable to apply the principle at 
present, owing, chiefly, to the large dis- 
tances between their churches. 

Mr. T. A. Cotrox said where grouping 
was possible it ought to be effected, and he 
held that the Association would be perfectly 
justified in laying down conditions, if 
thought advisable, before making their 
grants in aid. 

The Revs. W. Woopine, W. W. C. Pops, 
H. Rawuines, and J. A. Pearson also 
spoke in general support of the proposal, 
and the discussion ended with a few words 
of thanks by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, on 
behalf of the Committee. 

This concluded the business. 


In Sertbner’s Magazine we find this Quat- 
rain by W. F. Schmitz :— 
** What then—your little “candle-flame 
blown out, 
And all the world in darkness for a minute ? 
Why even so? The stars still shine, no 
doubt, 
Enough to strike a match by—and God’s 
in it.’’ 


AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


Tae Assembly met on Thursday last 
week at Hampstead. The annual service 
took place in Rosslyn Hill Chapel, which. 
was well filled: The Rev. W. J. Jupp, of 
Croydon, conducted the devotional portion 
of the service, and the preacher was the 
Rev. Professor L. P. Jacks, of Manchester 
College, Oxford. His sermon dealt with 
the situation brought about by the critical 
and philosophical tendencies of our age in 
the field of religion. Many minds felt that 
they had been ‘‘ carried captive ’’ into a 
‘* strange land’’ whete they could no 
longer sing ““the songs of Zion.’’ His 
argument tended to show that, despite 
many necessary changes in religious 
thought and expression—changes that 
could only be postponed at the cost of 
reality in our worship—the essential verities 
of religion remained. In particular, there 


were forms of utterance in prayers and: 


hymns still in use m our churches which 


presented a mood of anxiety. for the 


safety of the individual worshipper to a. 
degree no longer natural. A deep sense of 
solidarity had come into men’s minds, and 
those antique types should be discarded 
in favour of others more in keeping with 
the newer thought. In conclusion, Pro- 
fessor Jacks said :— 

** And now, may I ask, have I satisfied 
you that prevailing fears in this matter are 
groundless ? That, perhaps, is too much 
to expect. I am aware that the whole 
attitude I have taken up is suspect in the 
eyes of many religious persons. Some of 
you may utterly disbelieve that the decay 
of religious emotion can be arrested by any: 
mere idea, whether of Divine Immanence 
or anything else. What religion needs 
to-day is not more ideas, nor better ideas, 
but more simple piety and more of its 
spirit. Only thus can the heart maintain 
its life. As for all these vaunted ideas you 
press upon us, they are only so many fresh 
stumbling-blocks for faith. They compli- 
cate what is otherwise perfectly simple and 
make it harder for plain souls to find their 
way to God. What, therefore, you offer 
us as a safeguard for religious feeling is 
nothing but a new danger to that which 
you profess to guard. 

‘* Will you be patient with me, then, if 
I offer yet another plea? All true piety 
is simple, but it is by no means the simplest 
thing of all. Impiety is simpler, and it is 
more common. For every simple. soul 
whom you might find at this moment 
engaged in a humble act of prayer to God, 
it would be easy to find ten far simpler 
souls engaged in some less commendable 
occupation. These simplest souls of all, 
who seldom reflect, and who resist nothing 
so much as being compelled to reflect, -will 
agree with you entirely when you pour 
contempt on the value of mere ideas. And 
if you go further, if you taunt the thinkers 
with having broken down in their task, if 
you tell them that the result of all their 
labour is that they have to leave the 
problems of religion just where they were, 
again these simplest souls will-be.on your 
side. That is just what they want to be 
on. Any reflection you may cast on the 
value of the thinker’s work plays straight 
into the hands of those multitudes who are 
leading the most worthless and frivolous 
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kind of life. May I beg you, then, not to 
plead the cause of simple piety in such a 
way as to leave all the advantage of your 
plea to simple impiety. Believe me that 
simple piety gains nothing from such plead- 
ings. Simple impiety gains everything. 

‘* And then I would ask you to remem- 
ber something that is easily forgotten, and 
especially so in the hour of quiet com- 
munion with God. As you kneel in the 
quiet security of your inner chamber, give 
a thought, I pray you, to those distant and 
dangerous frontiers of the religious life 
where hordes of Goths and Huns, armed 
with the keenset weapons of the intellect, 
and marching under all the banners of 
irreligion, are continually seeking to effect 
an entry. Think kindly of the men who, 
in the midst of continual strife and peril, 
are guarding those frontiers on your behalf. 
Let the deepest utterance of your simple 
piety be just a prayer for them. Do not 
send them taunting messages that their 


warfare is a vain thing. Pray for them, | 
the names of the Revs. W. Wooding and 


for they need your prayers. O ye of the 
simple, trusting heart, it would be an evil 
day for you if those men were to desert 
their posts. The forces they are trying to 
beat off would not leave you alone if once 
they were suffered to enter in. They 
would not respect your simple piety. 
They would trample your shrines and 
desecrate the inmost altar of your heart ; 


‘they would sweep you off to their Agnostic 


Babylons, and then indeed you would 
learn what it means to sing the Lord’s 
songs in a strange land. Some of you, 
perhaps, do not need such a warning, 
There have been times, even in the history 
of your simple piety, when you have come 
to very close contact with the forces of 
which I speak. You, too, can remember 
the day when the enemy somehow managed 
to pass the guard; when he sailed his 
warships up your rivers and drowned your 
devotions with the thunder of his. guns. 
Think kindly, I beg again, of the men to 
whom you owe it that this dreadful battery 
on your dearest, faith has not been more 


_ frequently heard. Don’t think of them as 


bursting. with intellectual pride; their 
work is far too dangerous for that. There 
is not one of them who would not gladly 
There 
is not one of them but knows that all you 
may go into the kingdom of heaven before 
he comes even in sight of the gates. 

““Tf anything more were needed to 
strengthen my plea, there remains one 
final reason. All this. talk about the 
breakdown of thought in the quest for God 
is simply and monstrously false, It is my 
firm conviction, which I can only state 
now for what it is worth, but which I 
must state, that since religious thought 
began there has been no single movement 
of that thought which has failed in the 
long run to deepen the intimacy. between 
man and God. This.is the faith of the 
men who guard. the frontiers, and pray 
God it may never weaken in their hearts ! 
Their confidence in it was never greater 
than it-is to-day, Those men are in good 
spirits, and if you of the simple heart 
could receive a message from them. to-day, 
it would be to tell you that the things you 
love most and honour highest are safe. 
All is going well with them, and they know 
whom they serve. The great dangers lie 
nearer home. 
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think the ~most, but with those vast 


multitudes of simplest souls who are most. 


averse to think.’’ 


Business Mrntine. 
After luncheon, which was numerously 


attended, the annual business. meeting 


was held in the chapel, the President (Rev. 
F. H, Jones) in the chair. There was a 
large attendance of members and friends. 

The roll of the assembly having been 


called by the Secretary, the PresipEnt 
‘moved a resolution of regret and sympathy 
‘in conection with the death of Mr. William 


Wallace Bruce, president of the assembly 
1904 to 1906. Mr. Bruce’s services to the 


‘assembly, he said, were of the highest 
‘importance, but a far wider circle had bene- 
fited by his arduous and intelligent labours 
‘for the community as a member of the 
‘London County Council. 
/was carried in silence, the whole assembly 
standing, 


The resolution 


On the nomination of the PresipEnt, 


Lindsey T. Badcock were added to the 


‘roll of the assembly. The newly organised 


congregation at Ilford, having applied 
for enrolment, was formally admitted to 
membership. 

The Treasurer (Mr. J. Harrison) then 


| presented his statement of accounts. An 


examination of the balance sheets for the 
past five years showed that the amount 
raised by subscriptions was practically 
stationary; there had been a falling off 
in the collections. So far as the funds of 
the assembly were concerned the dependent 
congregations at Walthamstow and. Ber- 
mondsey had not been a serious burden. 

In the course of the discussion that en- 
sued, attention was called to the supple- 
mentary aid by which alone the assembly’s 
resources had been saved from serious 
deficit on account of these congregations, 
and it was resolved that the financial 
position be carefully considered and re- 
ported upon by the committee, with a view 
to bringing about a more satisfactory state 
of’ affairs. 

The reports of the committee, the South- 
Western Sunday School Union, the Minister 
of the Assembly and the advisory com- 
mittee, were presented and formally re- 
ceived. 

The officers were re-elected as follows : 
President, Rev. F. H. Jones; treasurer, 
Mr. J. Harrison ; auditor, Mr. J. 8. Lister ; 
secretary, Rev. F. Allen. The various 
committees were appointed. 

In connection with the public questions 
committee, from which no report was 
presented this year in consequence of the 
lamented death of the secretary, the Rey. 
B. Kirkman Gray, some disatisfaction was 
expressed. The PRESIDENT, in reply to 
several speakers, said that the committee 
had not been idle, but it was considered 
better to mature the work in hand among 
the congregations and report next year. 

It was decided to accept the invitation 
of the Maidstone congregation to hold the 
Assembly there next year; the Rev. W. J. 
Jupp was elected Preacher, and the Rev. 
J. P. Hopps was.elected Supporter, for 1908. 

The Rev. J. Harwoop, responding for 
“* Kindred Societies,’’: the representatives 
of which were welcomed by the PRESIDENT, 
spoke of. the. remarkable. interest. evoked 


They lie not with those who | by the visits of the Rev. J: Wood, presi- 


dent of the National Conference, to 
churches in different parts of the country, 
and commended the example of Mr. 
Wood’s congregation in consenting to. his 
undertaking this work. Mr. Harwood also 
emphasised the need for linking smaller 
congregations together, and trusted such 
steps as might be taken in this direction 
would meet with general approval. 

The Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, minister 
of the Assembly, in an interesting address, 
described the nature of the work committed 
to his charge. The smaller congregations 
in the province suffered much from isola- 
tion, and welcomed his visits with evident 
appreciation. He had charge of seven 
such congregations, in addition to general 
work for the province, and he bore testi- 
mony to the value of the services of lay 
preachers. But why did not the larger 
London churches supply recruits to their 
lay-preaching staff ?. He had taken share 
in the mission work of the Unitarian Van, 
at Ilford and Walthamstow, and he was 
glad to report that not only did the Van 
evoke enthusiasm on the part of those 
already attached, it had undoubtedly 
yielded no inconsiderable ingathering  al- 
ready. He thought the van work had been 
regarded with suspicion in some quarters, 
but he was convinced that it should be 
heartily welcomed as an agency for good. 


Presidential Address. 


The. Presipent then delivered an 
address on “Our Churches and Social 
Service,’’ as follows :— ; 

In addressing the provincial assembly 
of London and the South-Eastern counties, 
it is almost. impossible for me to abstain 
entirely from a distinctly personal note, 
and I will therefore boldly begin with 
myself and my personal relation to the 
province and interest in it, so that I may 
the sooner dismiss myself and come to 
some of the larger aspects of our mission 
and work. It was in London and the 
South-Eastern counties, though there was 
then no Provincial Assembly, that my own 
ministry began, for though my settlements 
in the ministry were first in the Midland 
counties and then in Lancashire, it was in 
the old chapel at Bow that I preached 
my first sermon, and in Ditchling, Bessel’s 
Green, Battle, and other congregations 
of the province that I continued to practice 
my unformed eloquence on patient country 
congregations, and at Little Portland- 
street that I had my first experience of 
superintending a Sunday schoo]. All that 
was in my college days, but it was none the 
less the work of the ministry. When I 
returned to London, now 22 years ago, 1t 
was not to come among churches where 
I was a stranger, but to reconnect inter- 
rupted communion, and to take up again to 
some extent the same work. It fell to me 
to take up again for a time the superin- 
tendence of the same Sunday school, and 
I found myself at liberty to serve the 
same congregations. When the project 
of uniting the various congregations as 
constituent members of a Provincial Assem- 
bly. was brought forward I was able to join 
it it with enthusiasm, and whatever part 
I have had. in the life and work of the 
Assembly has been a great privilege. 

When, therefore, the assembly did me 
the honour, twelve months ago,. to elect 
me President, that was in a sense the cli- 
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max of a long series of steps, the first of 
which was taken when I preached my 
first and very immature sermon in the 
little chapel at Bow 42 years ago; and I 
was brought into special relations with the 
same group of churches in which I had 
worshipped and ministered at that time. 
But it imposed upon me new duties, and 
conferred upon me a new privilege. 

In the exercise of the duties which you 
have imposed upon me, and the privilege 
which you have given me, I have, during 
the past year, visited 22 of the congregations 
of the assembly, sometimes preaching, 
sometimes speaking at a week evening 
meeting, sometimes merely joining in the 
ordinary Sunday service as a fellow wor- 
shipper, never with any intention of 
‘*inspecting,’’ counting heads, or reporting 
to the committee or any one else, but always 
with the paramount desire to come into 
closer touch with the congregation, to 
converse with the minister, and to 
strengthen the links that unite us together 
in our common aims, and deepen the sense 
of unity and co-operation of spiritual life. 

Religious communion is, as I under- 
stand it, itself the supreme purpose of an 
assembly of churches. Their organisation 
exists for the sake of the spiritual life. 
The exercise of the sense of fellowship in 
religion, the sense of universal brotherhood, 
and the impression and expression of a 
common religious life, and a common 
devotion to the supreme righteousness and 
love, are not a means to some material end, 
but are themselves the end and goal. So 
that when we have worshipped together 
in spirit and in truth we do not ask what 
good will this do us, for this is itself good. 
; This I have felt in visiting the 
churches of our assembly. But, at the 
same time, I could not but be conscious 
of many defects and weaknesses. The 
smallness of our numbers in many 
places is itself a sign of weakness. Not 
that a small number of persons associated 
together for any purpose religious or other- 
wise 1s necessarily weak ; but that if they 
be really strong, enthusiastic, with faith 
in their own principles and devotion to 
them, believing in God and in one another 
with all their hearts, and justifying one 
another’s faith, really caring about the 
things they profess, and not letting other 
things take precedence and distract them 
and turn them away, then, because they 
are strong, their church will be strong and 
healthy, and being strong and healthy 
it will grow, and though small to begin with 
it will become large as well as strong, not 
by the passing attraction of some popular 
eloquence or startling philosophy or 
theology, but by the permanent attraction 
of character and life. 

But a church, however strong, cannot, 
any more than an individual, live to 
itself alone. The men and women who 
sing together and pray together on the 
Sunday, are the same who work to- 
gether and laugh together and weep to- 
gether during the week, and so the church 
is concerned with all that goes on in the 
week, and awakens to the great duty of 
social service. 

Even when the church despised the 
world she still desired to save the people, 
and now with a full recognition of the 
grandeur and glory of the world, and the 
possibilities of the triumphs of science 


in a Co-operative Age.’’ 
the Provincial Assembly, Rev. F. Jonzs, } be! 
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in a world that is worthy of unlimited 
effort, comes a new wave of desire to save 
the people, so that in all sections of the 
universal church there are springing up 
guilds and societies and unions for social 
service. They will ‘have to deal with all 
the problems of humanity, with all that 
affects the moral and spiritual life of man— 
and what is there that does not affect it ? 
No guild or society can discharge to the full 
the duties of the service of man, that 
ignores the question of the training of 
the young or the care of the old and infirm, 
the treatment of the sick or the treatment 
of the criminal, the tenure of land or the 
relations of commerce, national or inter- 
national, the question of temperance, or of 
social purity, or of commercial morality, 
our dealings with our fellow-men or our 
dealings with the dumb animals. 

Looking back upon the past year, we 
cannot fail to be impressed by the number 
of Societies and Meetings, and Organisa- 
tions throughout the country for the pur- 
pose of the careful study of these matters 
with a view to practical work of all kinds, 
from the saving of human life to the 
providing of window-boxes and flowers to 
brighten humble city homes. 

It is to my mind one of the signs of the 
inexhaustible vitality of religion that in 
so many quarters the organisations for 
social service have sprung up in direct 
connection with church life and institutions. 

I trust that our churches will not be 
found slothful or backward in any of the 
movements for the amelioration of the life 
of man; but I trust also that they will not 
lose sight of the end in pursuing the means, 
and that they will bear in mind that no 
amelioration of conditions and environ- 
ment can avail anything for the life of man 
unless there be in man the life itself, the 
life of the mind and the spirit, the life of 
righteousness and love. 

The question is raised from time to 
time, and especially in these days of 
organising and machinery—‘‘ With whom 
does the future lie?’’ Where are we to 
look among the churches for effective work ? 
We are told that there is a coming great 
uprising and revival of the Anglican 
Church, that the Congregationalists have 
the future in their hands, that a great 
movement of the Ancient Catholic Church, 
with its headquarters in Rome, is to widen 
its doors and admit all shades of opinion in 
our great religious life, that our day as a 
small group of free churches is passing 
away. 

My friends, the future lies with truth 
and righteousness and love, with faith 
and hope and charity. If we have these 
in our midst we shall have our share in 
the coming of the kingdom, and we will 
grudge no other church, or groups of 
churches, their share, but will rejoice with 
them in every good work, and hope that 


they also will rejoice with us. 78 


Evenine MEETING. 


This year it was decided that the evening 
meeting should not be, as usual, a public 
meeting appealing to the locality, but a 
Conference on some subject of interest to 
the churches of the Assembly. The Rev. 
JosEpH Woop kindly consented to read a 
paper on ‘‘ Congregational Independence 
The President of 
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took the chair at 6 p.m. in the Rosslyn Hill 
School-room, which was practically full. 

Rev. J. Woop said ours was an age of 
organised effort in many directions—com- 
mercial, industrial, social, and political. 
It was not to be expected that religious 
work would thrive in isolated endeavours. 
His recent visits to many of our churches 
made him painfully aware of their extremely 
weak condition, and, unless an organisa- 
tion took shape among them similar to that 
which characterised modern life in so 
many directions, they must inevitably lan- 
guish and die out. He had opposed Dr. 
Martineau’s scheme twenty years ago, but 
experience and observation had since then 
convinced him, that if that scheme were 
not acceptable for various reasons, some 
scheme was imperatively needed. He did 
not wish, however, to be precipitate in 
bringing forward fresh proposals. What 
was first necessary was to create a public 
opinion favourable to such developments, 
and so make the way ready for a real step 
forward. 

Mr. Curtty (Dover) followed Mr. Wood, 
and gave an interesting speech expressing 
sympathy with much that Mr. Wood had 
said. 

The Rev. A. A. CHarLEswortH then 
spoke, saying that he was in favour of 
closer union among churches with a 
common aim and in general agreement. 
He denied that there was any real agree- 
ment among the various Churches of the 
National Conference. The ‘‘ democratic 
movement ’’ was the movement of the 
age, and if our churches could unite in 
sympathy with that he would welcome the 
union. 


Mr. Smitu, of Brighton, agreed with — 


Mr. Charlesworth, and wished it were 
possible for that Conference to move 
a resolution in connection with the 
threatened railway strike. 

The Rev. H. Gow thought, if the ‘‘ demo- 
cratic movement ’’ meant Socialism, that 
it could not and ought not to be the bond 
of union among the Liberal Christian 
Churches. He believed there was a bond 
of union, however difficult it may be to 
express, in the ideal of the Christ life. 

Rev. P. Prime pointed out that some- 
thing was being done in uniting the 
churches of the Provincial Assemblies by 
arrangements which enabled ministers to 
exchange with one another without cost. 

Rev. H. Rawuines spoke of the “‘ Van 
Mission,’’ and urged all ministers and lay 
preachers to unite in this work. 

Mr. Epcar WortHineton and others 
also spoke. 

Mr. Woop replied in a few words, and, 
having been heartily thanked by the 
President for the paper, the . meeting 
dispersed. 


SPEAKING recently to the members of 
the Eastleigh Co-operative Society, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, M.P., declared that under 
present conditions the only way to avoid 
the encouragement of sweating, and to be 
reasonably certain that one was purchasing 
goods made under equitable industrial 
conditions, was to become a loyal co- 
operator. For himself, he bought every- 
thing he needed at the Co-operative stores. 
If all connected with the stores business 
are not “loyal co-operators,’’ they should 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinione 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BH INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Srr, —— On behalf of a small com- 
mittee, I write to beg, through you, that 
copies of photographs taken by visitors to 
Canada and the States this year may be 
sent as early as possible to me at Essex Hall. 
It is hoped to make a tolerably complete 
set of lantern slides for this season’s lec- 
tures ; and, by prompt co-operation, much 
needless overlapping may be saved. The 
slides would be available in turn to anyone 
applying for their use.—Yours, &c., 

Oct, 29, 1907. W. G. Tarrant. 

eens 


COTTON MATHER. 


Sir,—I think your readers may be glad 
to read a letter of Mather’s, in my posses- 
sion, which appears to follow that printed 
in your valuable paper in which he promises 
to write again ‘‘ when the shippe comes 
back.’’ ‘‘ Master Huxett’’ was wrong in 
‘* feeling so hopeful.’’—Your obedient 
servant, JoHN BaRcROFT. 

Longwood, Tunbridge Wells. 

[copry. ] 
Boston, December ye 20th, 1682. 
To Master Jonn HutcHinson. 

DERE BROTHER IN CHRISTE,—In much 
tribulacyon do I penne ye sad newes of ye 
ill lucke that hath befallen Master Malachi 
Huzxett, whom ye General Courte did order, 
as I wrote, to waylaye ye ‘‘ Welcome’’ 
with W. Pen aboarde. Trulie ye dealings 
of Providence towarde his Elect people bee 
hid in thicke darknesse and ye shadowe of 
a cloude. Te bee briefe, Master Huwett 
tooke ye ‘‘ Welcome’’ with ye said W. 
Pen: sending ye shippe with sondrie of his 
own men for sale at Boston, while hee in ye 
‘* Propasse ’’ did make saile for Barbadoes 
for to sell ye Quakers thereat. But alacke ! 
ye ‘‘ Welcome ’’ with all aboarde was lost 
in a verie great tempest, and during ye 
saide tempest ye Quakers imprisoned on ye 
‘* Propasse’’ did most wyckedlie arise and 
overcome good Master Huxett and his men, 
and clapped them under ye hatches till ye 
shippe came to ye Barbadoes, where W. 
Pen did sell them for ye plantations: 
where, as I heare, Master Huxett is quickhe 
deade of a feaver. He was a goode man 
and a faithfulle, a verie tower in Zion. I 
heare that ye ‘‘ Propasse’’ with W. Pen 
aboarde is safelie come to harbour, with 
good store of rwmme and sugar in ye holde. 
I doubt not it is for our sennes, and all in 
this toune shall spend ye season of ye 
Newe Yeare in much humiliation of hearte 
insted of gladness. So you may perceave, 
goode Master Hutchinson, that I have no 
power to sende you ye rumme and parcel 
of tobacco ye did desyre: but I doe sende 
you a book of verie godlie and frutefull 
sermons newlie come from ye presse, and 
writt by my owne hande. The Lorde 
grant them as a consolacyon to your 
hearte in ye marvellous calamities Hee hath 
sent to rebuke ye sinnes of His poor people 
in Newe England, and may Hee graunt to 
them delights spirituall, when carnall 
things are minishead for a season at His 
goode pleasure. 

Thine in griefe and humiliation, 

(Signed) Corton MarHER. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 
[Notices and Reports fer this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 
— 


Bedfield.—The fifteenth anniversary of the 
Bedfield and Monk Soham Chapel was held last 
Sunday, the preacher being: Rev. J. Bellamy 
Higham, B.A,, of Park-lane, Wigan.. A good 
congregation attended from the villages to hear 
Mr, Higham discourse on “Books: The Tele- 
scope of the Imagination,” in which was given 
some sound advice and real Christian teaching 
about the higher life of mind and soul. Miss 
Bredall, from Croydon, contributed solos dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening, and special 
hymns were sung. The annual tea meeting 
was held on the following evening, the pastor, 
Rev. R. Newell presiding. Miss Tagart and 
Miss Hill, from the Central Postal Mission, 
were present, and addressed the audience, con- 
yeying greetings and congratulations from the 
committee. Miss Tagart also declared the new 
men’s club-room open as a reading-room, place 
of meeting for social purposes and entertain- 
ment, and satisfaction was expressed that the 
room could be thus opened and furnished free 
of debt. The other speakers were the Revs. J. 
B. Higham. and William Birks, of Diss, and 
Messrs. Horace Tavener (Ipswich) and C. P. 
Dowsing (Framlingham). Miss Bredall sang 
and recited, also Misses A. and F. Newell, Jay, 
Shulver, Smith, and Mrs. B. Curtis, Mr. William 
Smith (organist), and Messrs. J. Warne and H. 
Girling contributed items of music. A lecture, 
with lantern views, on the “ Life of Miners and 
Navvies,”’ was given on the Tuesday evening as 
the first lecture of the season for the men’s 
club, by the Rev. J. Bellamy Higham, at which 
there was a good attendance, and great interest 
manifested throughout the lecture. 

Belfast, York-st.—On October 20 harvest 
services were held, the pulpit being occupied 
by the Rev. J. Rosenzweig, Rabbi of the Belfast 
Hebrew congregation. There were large attend- 
ances, and the sermons were followed with deep 
interest, the preacher emphasising the Jewish 
conception of the unity of God as the solid 
foundation for an uplifting religion. 

Chatham (Resignation).—The minister of 
Hamond Hill Church, the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, 
having accepted the post of President of the 
Ananda College, Colombo, has resigned his 
pastoral charge, and therefore the pulpit will 
be vacant in January. Mr. Davis intends 
to initiate liberal religious services in the 
Sinhalese capital, and will be pleased to receive 
addresses of Europeans and natives likely to 
be sympathetic. Last Sunday evening the 
congregation bade farewell to our late secretary, 
who is emigrating to Canada, and on their 
behalf Mrs. Crawshaw presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sullivan a purse of gold, as a token of 
esteem and good wishes for their future pro- 
sperity and happiness. 

Colne (Appointment).—At a meeting of the 
congregation held this week, it was unanimously 
resolved to invite Mr. H.Warnock, a late student 
of the Home Missionary College, to fill the pul- 
pit vacant by the removal of the Rey. J. Evans 
to Rochdale. 

Dob Lane, Failsworth.—The harvest 
festival, celebrated on Sunday and Monday 
last, was the most successful for many years, 
notwithstanding that it is the third special 
service within seyen weeks. The pastor, the 
Rey. Albert Thornhill, M.A., preached to 
appreciative congregations, that in the 
evening being uncomfortably crowded. Record 
collections-were taken, A united choir of old 
and present members has rendered great service 
in recent. weeks, and on Sunday last its con- 
tributions were appropriate and reverently 
given. The school anniversary services, held a 
fortnight ago, were also very successful, the Rev. 
Wn. C, Hall, M.A., being the preacher. All the 
church organisations are in full activity, and 
last week a public meeting on underpaid labour 
was successfully organised by the chapel com- 
mittee, acting in conjunction with the Social 
Questions Committee of the Manchester District 
Association of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Churches. 

Framlingham.—The 247th anniversary of 
the Old Meeting House took place last Sunday. 
The arrangement was made for the Rev. J. 
Bellamy Higham, B.A., to drive over from 
Bedfield for the evening service here, whilst 


Mr. Newell tookhis place at Bedfield. The sub- 
ject at Framlingham was ‘‘Sword and Trowel,” 
and the lecture on the ‘Life of Miners and 
Navvies” was also given here on Wednesday 
evening. A good congregation was present on 
both occasions. 

Halifax: Northgate-end Sunday-school. 
—The 49th annual tea-party of the Band of 
Hope was held on Saturday, October 26, and 
there was a good attendance. Following the 
tea, came the meeting, with Mr. G. C. Parkin 
in the chair, the secretary’s report, showing an 
increase in membership, was read, the 
prizes were distributed, and music and a 
children’s entertainment closed the pro- 
ceedings. 

Halstead: Jubilee Service.—On Sunday 
last Mr. Fred. Maddison, M.P., was the preacher 
at both afternoon and evening services. The 
attendance in the afternoon was augmented by 
friends from Braintree. At both services 
special soloists from Sudbury kindly assisted, 
Mrs. Arnold by singing ‘‘ Light in Darkness ”’ 
and ‘‘ Angels ever Bright and Fair,’’ and Mr. 
French ‘‘ Calvary” and ‘“‘ Eternal Rest.’? Te 
noted church band played ‘‘ By the Fountain,” 
“Flight of Ages,” ‘‘Zauberflote,” &c. It was 
pleasing to see several who through advanced 
years are seldom able to attend, and othezs 
who received their early liberal training here, 
but had left Halstead, returned specially to bo 
present at the 50th anniversary. There was a 
large congregation at both services. 

Hinckley.—The congregation and friends her > 
have been greatly delighted by a visit from the 
Rey. N. Jozan, who stayed with them, on his 
way home from America, on Sunday last. In 
the kindest and most generous manner Mr. 
Jozan occupied the pulpit both morning and 
evening. His eloquent sermons—helpful and 
inspiriting—gave inexpressible pleasure to the 
many listeners, a8 did also his fine readings 
from the Bible. This kindly action on the part 
of Mr. Jozan was gr-atly appreciated by his 
friends in Hinckley, and will remain @ } easant 
remembrance in years to come. 

London: Acton.—In spite of the rain 
which fell persistently last Tuesday evening, a 
fair number of people assembled in the Acton 
Unitarian Church, in Creffield-road, to hear 
Mr. H. B. Lawford’s lecture on ‘‘ Venice and 
Verona,”’ and to see his illustrative lantern slides, 
most of them from photographs taken by him- 
self. The Rev. Arthur Hurn presided. The 
lecture and pictures were alike enjoyable, and 
at the close the audience was able to appre- 
ciate a reading by Mr. Lawford of one of 
Ruskin’s enthusiastic passages from ‘‘The 
Stones of Venice.”’ Mr. A. Barnes moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Lawford and to the 
laternist, Mr.S. Prior. 

London: Brixton.—The Rev. G.C. Cres- 
sey, D.D. (formerly of Salem, Mass., U.S.A.), 
who has conducted the services since the begin- 
ning of October, has accepted an invitation 
to become the minister of this church. Dr. 
Cressey will commence his regular ministry on 
the morning of Sunday, November 3, when his 
subject will be his ‘‘ Interpretation of Liberal 
Christianity’? and the respective ‘‘Duties of 
Minister and Congregation.” 

London: Stoke Newington Green.—The 
anniversary services of the Sunday-school were 
celebrated on Sunday last, and the interest 
was displayed in largely augmented congre- 
gations, both morning and evening. The 
morning service was conducted and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. Gordon Cooper, Mans- 
ford-street, Bethnal Green, and in the 
evening by the minister of Newington Green, Dr. 
Foat, M.A., who, responding to the appeal of 
the ‘Citizen Sunday Committee,’ had con- 
sented to preach on ‘‘The Cry of the Children,”’ 
with a glimpse at its relation to Sunday-school 
work. In an eloquent and moving discourse, 
of some 40 minutes’ duration, Dr. Foat said 
that, if the indictment of the committee ‘‘ the 
daily sacrifice of the bodies and souls of little 
children,” was in any large sense a true indict- 
ment, it behoved the Christian Church to re- 
move from its borders at least“ the dark stain”? 
of so awful an impeachment, and this could 
never be done till the church felt, in all its 
relations, as an intolerable personal wrong, 
this needless sacrifice and slaughter of the 
innocents. 

Manchester (Upper Brook-street),—A 
largely attended meeting was held on Saturday 
last to welcome the Rev. C. Peach on his re- 
turn from the Boston Conference, The chair 
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was taken by Councillor Marsden, J.P., and 
addresses were delivered by Mr. Hans Renoldand 
Mr-W. N.'Green, to which Mr. Peach responded. 
The special services on the following day were 
combined with the harvest festival, and they 
were all well attended. 

Moneyrea.—On Tuesday week foundation 
stones were laid of the ‘‘Richard Lyttle 
Memorial National School.’’ It will be remem- 
bered what a striking demonstration was given 


at the funeral of the Rev. Richard Lyttle, two 


years ago, of the deep impression made by his 
work and character upon all sections of the 
community. A fund of £950 has been raised 
through the generosity of friends belonging to 
different creeds, and, although somewhat more 
will be required to complete the scheme, the 
the work of erecting the building of a school in 
his memory is now proceeding. The day chosen 
for the ceremony was the second anniversary 
of Mr. Lyttle’s death. There was a large and 
representative attendance. Mr. A. K. Stewart 
presided; Mrs. Keightley, of Lisburn, and Mr. 
A. Spence, of Newtownbreda, laid the stones ; 
and addresses were given by Mr. W. Gibson, 
J.P:, Revs. G. J. Slipper, R. M. King, W. H. 
Drummond, J. B. Thomson, the Right Hon. 
Thos. Andrews, Mr. A. Spence, and Mr. Keight- 
ley: The building will provide a large school- 
room with supplementary class-rooms and 
appointments. 

Mossley.—Just now the congregation are 
making every endeavour to raise funds for the 
annual sale of work. Last Saturday Mr. 
Charles Darnay, of Glossop, gave his recital, 
Dickens’ ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby.”’ For nearly 
two hours he kept the attention of his 
audience. At the closea hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded. 

Oldbury.—A sale of work took place on 
Monday and Tuesday week to raise funds to 
liquidate a debt of about £70 on the new 
organ fund, &c. Mr. W. Morgan presided at 
the opening ceremony, when Miss Helen 
Caddick opened the sale; on the second day 
Mr. Alfred Burgess presided, and Mrs. W. G. 
Topping, the minister’s wife, officiated. The 
sale proved successful, and thanks are tendered 
to all helpers. 

Oldham-road, Manchester.—A dull day 
with fog Waunting many places did not succeed 
in damping the enthusiasm nor apparently re- 
ducing the numbers of a successful gathering of 
past and present members and of friends on 
Saturday, Oct. 26, to celebrate the jubilee of 
the Oldham-road Unitarian Free Church and 
School, Manchester. Small was the beginning 
of the school in 1857, an offshoot from the 
Domestic Mission, Rochdale-road. Three years 
later, services on Sunday evenings were begun, 
and in 1863 the building in Varley-street, in 
which the jubilee meeting was held, was erected. 
There was an animated scene in the schoolroom, 
and much renewing of old-time friendships. 
Tea was served at 5 o’clock, and at 6.30 the 
more serious business of the evening began. Mr. 
Sydney Higham (choirmaster since 1881) was in 
the chair, and performed his duties admirably, 
introducing each speaker and singer with a brief 
statement of their services and connection with 
the cause at Miles Platting. Between the speeches, 
songs were sung by various past and present 
members of the choir. 
since 1888) was the accompanist. On the platform 
with the chairman were the Revs. Principal 
Gordon, M.A., W. G. Cadman, S. Thompson, and 
W. Griffiths, Ph.D., B.D. (minister of the church); 
Col. Jesse Pilcher, and Messrs. W. Robinson, H. 
Eardley, and J. E. Horsfield. The hymn “ Life 
of ages richly poured”? was sung, and various 
letters of apology for absence were read. The 
chairman gave a cordial and heart-felt welcome 
to the assembled members and friends, and 
hoped that when the centenary was celebrated, 
continued progress would be still apparent. He 
recalled the founders and their struggles to our 
grateful remembrance. The Rev. W. G. Cadman 
(minister of the church, 1872 to 1893) met 
with a hearty reception. He referred to the 
past history of the congregation, and pointed 
out that by the former presence of the Domestic 
Mission in that district there was Unitarianism 
in Miles Platting so far back as 1832. He paid 
high tribute to the workers he had around him 
during his ministry, and appealed for hearty 
support for the new minister, Dr. Griffiths, con- 
gratulating the church on such an appointment. 
Colonel Jesse Pilcher, in his speech, said he was 
afraid that the habit of worship was not so 

general as formerly.. The prime and essential 


Mr. J. R. Hill (organist. 


work of a Christian church ‘was to inculcate 
that habit, and other good would follow. 
Principal Gordon, M.A., hoped that the jubilee 
would not be a mark of stagnation, but one 
of growth; not, however, an increase of mere 
pew-sitters, with no faith in themselves or the 
cause. We must not be afraid of teaching 
our faith. The Unitarian religion would 
never do anybody any spiritual harm, though 
its profession might sometimes result in 
material difficulty, but we need an increase of 
the martyr spirit. Mr. George Rayner Wood, 
J.P., in the unavoidable absence of the Rev. 
Chas. Peach, conveyed the congratulations of 
the Manchester and District Association of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches. Mr. 
Wm. Robinson, the only surviving founder 
present, also spoke. Dr. Griffiths made an 
eloquent appeal for personal help and service, 
and pointed out that nothing taught in our 
schools would require unlearning with painful 
effort in after years. He made a feeling 
reference to the late Rev. Arthur Harvie, 
minister of the church from 1894-1897. On the 
proposition of Mr. J. R. Hill (organist since 
1888), seconded by Mr. J. R. Lancashire, J.P., 
a hearty vote of thanks and appreciation of 
arduous services was passed to the Jubilee 
Committee, and especially to the secretaries 
(Messrs. J. C. Horsfield and E. Jones), to 
which Mr. Horsfield replied. A feature of 
special interest, which brought the meeting 
into contact with the larger life of the city, 
was the short visit of the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester (Councillor J. Harrop), who 
addressed the meeting, and met with a cordial 
reception. He congratulated the congregation 
on the celebration and the progress recorded, 
and said that when in office the Lord Mayor 
was of no sect, but wherever the work of the 
Master was being carried on there his sympa- 
thies should be. What would Manchester or any 
other place be, if for only twelve months the 
churches and chapels were closed? He liked 
to think of places of worship as lighthouses 
guiding to safety. A hearty vote of thanks, 
moved by Dr. Griffiths, seconded by Mr. Elliot 
Lord, and supported by Councillor Kemp, was 
passed to his Lordship for his presence and 
encouraging speech. The meeting was in every 
way a success, and should result in increased 
interest and renewed inspiration. The cele- 
bration was continued on the Sunday (Octo- 
ber 27), when the Rev. W. E. Atack, preached 
in the morning and Dr. Griffiths in the 
evening. 

South Shields.—On Wednesday, Oct. 23, a 
conversazione was held to welcome the Rey: 
W. Lindsay, our newly appointed minister. 
Sir J. Baxter Ellis, of Newcastle, occupied the 
chair, and reminded Mr. Lindsay that the ablest 
preachers had not always the most successful 
c-urches, but rather the man who visited and 
sympathised and took a keen and active 
interest in the welfare of his congregation 
would have the strongest and most successful 
church. He hoped God would prosper him in 
his labours, and that his sojourn in South 
Shields would be filled with blessing and 
prosperity. A welcome on behalf of the 
Northumberland and Durham U.C. Association, 
was given by the President, Rev. W. H.Lambelle, 
in a most inspiring address. A welcome on 
behalf of the church was given by Mr. A. 
Robinson, and on behalf of Sunday-school, by 
Mr. T. F. Bolam. Words of welcome were also 
spoken by Mr. F. Robson, secretary, and others. 
Rey. W. Lindsay suitably responded. 


To CorresPonDENTS : — Communica- 
tions have been received from A.AC., 
C.E.H., J.H., J.L., W.L., N.M., J.A.S8., 
T.S., E.W., 

Tue best will is our Father’s will, 

And we may rest there calm and still : 

Oh! make it hour by hour thine own, 

And wish for naught but that alone 

Which pleaseth God. 
Paul Gerhardt. 

Man’s love ascends 

To finer and diviner ends 

Than man’s mere thought e’er com- 

. prehends, Sidney Lanier. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


mae 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in’ 


the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, November 3. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and.7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jussm Hiprer- 
SON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev.. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp, Bs 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marowant, . . : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops Prrrts. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawzinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A, £ 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. DetTa 
EVvANs. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E..Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence:road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. Hanxrnson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rorrr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Por. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Page Hopprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 

_ Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopnr, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHatit; 7, Mr. GroRGE WARD. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 

E. B. ATHAWES. : 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
GrorGr CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 
MUMMERY. 


11,15 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. MoDoweztt. 
Briacxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprerr McGzz. 
BuacKroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11] and 6.30. 
BovurNeMmovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 
Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizsttgEy PRiME. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 


Wholescme Confectionery” 
ees —Lancer. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the ‘youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxés— 
various sizes. 
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CamBripen, Assembly Rooms, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 
CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrru. ier: 
CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Student H.H.M.C. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnever. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1]. and 6.30, Rey. J. J. Marten. 
Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Caartzs 
Harerove, M.A. 

LxtonstiR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD YON PETZOLD, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ERNzst Parry. 

Laiverproor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

IaverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. : 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpsrons, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQuHaRsoN. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. ‘H. M, 
LIvEns. 

OxroRp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. 
Epwin Ova@urs, D.D. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev, James Burton, M-A. 

PortsmovutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bono. 

SoaRBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrtwrLt Binns. f 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. Rzup. 

SHEPFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C.J. 
Strert, M.A., LL.B. 

StpMourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 

6.30, Rey. Wittiam AGAR. 

SourxHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Matruzew R. Scorr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.80, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunsprivcE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. FumronHer Dopp. 

West Krirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAwkKss. 


$< 


IRELAND. . 


Dusum, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D. 
fee aeenieceseera 


WALES. 


A®BERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 


———_—. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev, RamspEN BaLmM — 


* FORTH. 


Board and Residence, 


—— an 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Onrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenads- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—A pply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock 


wf. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
“ fock,”’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfori- 
sble throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr.and Mrs. Srpnry P. Porter, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S&S. 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests, Through trains from Pad- 
diugton, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. JONES. 


[HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SouTHPORT, 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 

Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Biillgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house, We were amazed 
at the variety of food. 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


Lye (near).—_SUNNINGWELL 
HALL, BOAR’S-HILL—Ideal for 
winter. Dry, sunny climate. House well 
warmed and ventilated. Beautiful country. 
Golf, billiards, &c.; concerts, lectures, 
Debates. Ordinary and Vegetarian cuisine. 
University connection. Omnibus service to 


Oxford. Terms from £2 2s, weekly ; 7s. daily. 


Illustrated booklet free. 


Schools, etc, 
eS 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Higue@atE, Lonpon,N. Head Misiress: Miss 


LILiIan TaLBot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar-. 


ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply tothe Hrap MISTRESS. 


3 ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
| gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


COMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 

for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 


‘| Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 


LONDON, W. 


T\WO Ladies receive others, Teachers, 

Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 
férences:—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


pe Buying IRISH LINEN CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS from MHorron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland, you can get the pick of 
Treland’s linen craftsmanship direct from 
“Tinenland” at wholesale prices. Very in- 
teresting samples free. 


MARRIAGES. 
OsLER—Sippons. — On October 24, at St. 


Peter’s Church, Bayswater, W., by the Rev.- 


Dr. Resedale, George Percy Watson Osler, 
only soh of the late Frank Osler and Mrs. 
Osler, of Bournemouth, to Winifred May, 
only daughter of George Siddons, of 89, 
Linden-gardens, Bayswater, W. 


JONES—WARREN.— On October 26, at the 
Unitarian Church, Lewisham, by the Rev. 
W. W. Chynoweth Pope, Alfred, youngest 
son of Charles Edwin Jones, of Crewe, to 
Margaret Grayston, elder daughter of Alex- 
ander Grayston Warren, of Berlin - road, 
Catford, eee ti 


and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, Lendon, N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principals : 

Miss CoaswEeLi and Miss MacpovuGatu, 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 
maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at, 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained. 
12 Distinctions were gained. 


R.A.M. and BR.O. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 


2 entered ; 2 passed, 

One girl first in England, in German. 

One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 

Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. : 


ARGAIN.—*“ Coming Day,” 11 Vols. 
Clean, good condition. 1s. per vol., 10s. 
the lot.—THomPson, Stationer, Stump Cross, 
Norwich, f 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


An Historical and Critical 
Survey of His Life and 
Teaching. 

By EX'ENN® GIRAN, 
Pastor of the Old Walloon Church, Amstrrdam. 
Translated by E. L. H. THOMAS, B.A. 


Unity says: “ Aremarkable and int-ns-ly interesting 
book. Ina marvellously clear and graph c manner the 
author, through his translator, lays bare the results of 
the work of New Testament critical scholarship,’ takes 
his readers through simple analytical rocesses, 
enabling them to dissect the gospel records Ie them-: 
selves and to judge what is unhistorical and what is 
true. With this little volume in his hand, theintelligent 
reader who has also the ability to write is able to 
compile from the New Testament an approximately 
accurate account of the life and teaching of Jesus.” 


Crown S8yvo. Cloth, 2/- net. Postage 3d, 
London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street. Strand, W.C. - 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re-. 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


IDDLE-AGED LADY desires Re- 

i engagement as USEFULCOMPANION 

to Lady. Good references.—Miss K., 12, 
Eldon-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


ORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

wanted.—Must be trustworthy, capable, 

clean. Good cook. Wages £24.—Write C., 
197, Willesden-lane, London, N.W. 


OUSEMAID, where Man-servant or 

Parlourmaid is kept, or take charge of 

house ; personal references.—H. W.., 57, Flask- 
walk, Hampstead, N.W. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


ay 
PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


ELIGIOUS SERVICE and PUBLIC 
MEETING to inaugurate the Winter's 
Work, Saturday, November 2, 1907, 


3.30 p.m.—Service in Cross-street Chapel, con- 
ducted by Rev. Henry Dawrrey, B.A. 
Sermon by Rev. NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A. 

5.0 p.m.—Tea in Lower Mosley-street Schools, 

_6d. each. 

6.0 p.m.—Evening Meeting in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert - square. Chairman, Rev. 
CHARLES PEACH, President of the Associa- 
tion. Speakers: Mrs. MANNING, Rev. 
Drenpy AGATE, B.A., Rev. T. P. Spappine, 
and Mr. ALFRED DUGDALE. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
daa ace ie LONDON BRIDGE, 
0. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnzenoz, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H. Jupau, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Cxcrt GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. HaRDOASTLE, RENOCB, 
F$.1L. Miss Orma. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 
PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at.4 per cent, Interest free of 
Income Tax. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 anp 34} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 
ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G._LAIDLER. 


MR. R. B, HALDANE AND 
"“ PUBLIC OPINION.” 


The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M-P., 
Secretary for War, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor of PuBLic OPINION :— 


WAR OFFICE, ist October, 1907. 


Dear Mr, Parker, 

I think that in the new form of “ Public 
Opinion” under your editorship, you do 
well to make prominent what is concrete 
and living in the shape of the opinions 
maturely formed on men who are trying 
to do the work of the natien and of 
journalists, the standard of whose criticism 
is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a concrete form and 
has in it the touch of humanity. The 
views of strenuous spirits and the criti- 
cisms of really competent critics given in 
their own words comply with this condi- 
tion. Your paper will succeed if it can 
only keep up to this standard, and I think 
you have brought it on to the right lines. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. B. HALDANE, 


Percy L. Parker, Esq., 
Office of “‘ Public Opinion,” 
Temple House, Tallis Street, H.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought 
and Activity. 
TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Post free to any part of the World, 73/=£ 
Yearly, or 10/40 for the United Kingdom. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PrRicE THREEPENCE. 


Contents for NOVEMBER. 


Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
I. The Nourishment of the Liberal Soul. 
II, Why did Jesus come? 

Fooling with the Bible. 

Christianity not Responsible for the Old 
Testament. 

“The Spectator” a Spectacle, 

Awaking India, 

Sectarian Divisions and Church Order. 

Smoking Ministers. 

Thoughts for To-day and Notes by the 


ay. 
Gems of Purest Ray Serene. 


A. C. FIFIELD, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


BOOKS WANTED. Brewers Henry VIIL.. 


Vols., 1884. Je-~se’s George Selwyn, yols., 1843. 
Tennyson’s Lover's Tale, 1833. Keats’ Poems, 1817, 
1818, or 1820. Desperate ~emedies, 3 vols, 1871. Strange 
Gentleman, by Boz, 1837. Rosamund Gray. 1798. 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892. Stones. Italian Lit., 
2 vols., 1881. Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. Poems by Two 
Brothers, 1827. Alice's Adventures, 1865 or 66. Chaucer, 
6 vols, 1845. Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844. Books 
bought in any quantity for prompt cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS,. 21, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


25/- each offered. 


“MYHE UNIT Y.”’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
Brerec aree to Epitor, The Parsonage, 

ottram, Mauchester, 


THE INQUIRER. NOVEMBER 2, 1907, 


\ 


NOW_READY 
A cheap edition of the Cambridge 


INTERLINEAR BIBLE 


printed in the same clear type as the 
India Paper edition published last year 


BOUND IN CLOTH, 7s. 6d. net. IN LEATHER, from I[0s. net 


THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE is so printed that both Authorised and Revised Versions 
may be read with ease from one text. It displays at a glance the position, extent 
and nature of the differences between 


‘pant i nee a great light: they that the Versions. The simple plan 
vPs.27.14 | dwelt in the land of “the “shadow adopted is shown in the accompanying” 
Hab2.3. lof death, upon them hath the pestnee: bl Sa read along the upper 
cp, John 4°36 light shined. 3°*Thou hast multi- line throughout, gives the Revised 
as. > 2 at neaaiiulhe Version, and, along the lower, the 
Deut, 81.27, plied the nation, “Grg"snse’ im- Authorised. ‘Since the publication 
cp.18am.30. | creased. *heit joy: they joy before of the Revised Version,’’ says the 


: ws * Westminster Gazette ‘* several 
thee according to the dO 3 Be ‘‘attempts have been made to pro- 


‘¢ duce Bibles in which the different readings of the two Versions would be clearly seen. 
‘¢ By far the most successful effort in this direction is The Interlinear Bible.”’ 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 


ondon, Fetter Lane: C. F. Clay, Manager 


16, 
2 Cp. Judg. 
5. 30. 


EVERYONE who wants to be well informed on Current Affairs, including the 
Social and Political Progress of the World, SHOULD READ 


THE NATION. 


Edited by H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE WEEKLIES. 


Among the Chief Features are: 


DIARY OF THE WEEK: 


An Epitome of the Salient Features of the Week’s News told in a 
concise form. : 


POLITICS AND AFFAIRS: 


Editorials on Burning Questions by Leading Statesmen and Journalists, 


LIFE AND LETTERS: 


Criticisms and Essays on Literature, Art, Religion, and Social Questions. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY. 


Sold at all First-class Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


EVERY SATURDAY - - = Price Gd. 


Publishing Office: 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART §T., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


Cerms for Adverlisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street , 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel ; pis : 

has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms; od Sau ae GE a 0 « 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, RFA ome sea ves 

Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard Haur-PaGeE ... ca aids 0 
Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; PER CoLuMN... ede jee DO'S) 
Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms (including IncH In CoLUMN . 08 6 


attendance) from 3s. Gd. to 6s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
aHéte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6. 


SS 

Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit-street, W.O. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deans- 
gate.—Saturday, November 2, 1007. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Martineau Memorial Buildings 
at the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, are to 
be opened by Sir John Brunner on Thurs- 
day next. The opening service in the old 
chapel is at half-past two, so that friends 
who go down from London by the ten 
o’clock train from Liverpool-street, due 
at Norwich 1.15, will be in plenty of 
time ; and for those who are obliged to 
return the same day there is a good train 
back at 6.22, due at Liverpool-street, 
9.25. On the following Sunday morning 
Dr. Carpenter is to preach at the Octagon. 
In our leader column a statement as to the 
financial position will be found. 

_ Tue attention of the members of churches 

in the Province of London and the South- 
Eastern Counties is directed to the series 
of meetings to be addressed by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, president of the National 
Conference, as advertised in another 
column. The first meeting is at Rich- 
mond, on Tuesday, and the last at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, on Wednesday evening, 
November 20. The members of the 
churches within reach of each of these 
meetings will avail themselves, we trust, 
of this opportunity for stimulus and 
mutual encouragement. 


Tue bicentenary of the congregation of 
Hope-street Church, Liverpool—that is to 
say, the 200th anniversary of the granting 
of a licence to the New Meeting House in 
Kay-street, in 1707, of which the Paradise- 
street Chapel was the successor, and after 
it the present Hope-street Church—is 


to be celebrated on Sunday, November 24, 


by special services, and by a social meeting 


on the following evening, at which an 
address is to be given by the Rev. Philip H. 
Wicksteed. 


Many of our brethren in America 
manifested a keen interest in the experi- 
ences of the Van Mission, and were eager 
to obtain information from those who had 
taken practical part in the work. Thus 
the Revs. T. P. Spedding and Charles 
Peach, on their arrival in Boston, were at 
once beset by questioners, and had many 
more invitations to speak in public ‘on the 
subject than they could possibly ‘accept. 
They did, however, find several opportuni- 
ties, and we may be sure they made good 
use of them. Thus, after the International 
week, they attended the Connecticut 
Valley Conference at Greenfield, at which 
Miss von Petzold was the preacher, and 
on the following day, the Worcester Con- 
ference at Winchendon, at which the Rev. 
Alexander Webster preached. Mr. Sped- 
ding spoke more particularly of the Van 
Mission, and Mr. Peach of other Unitarian 
matters, especially in the Manchester 
district. They had previously addressed 
a meeting in Dr. Hale’s church in Boston, 
who himself expressed great interest in the 
Mission, and finally they addressed the 
Ministers’ Fraternal in New York. Mr. 
Spedding fully anticipates that a similar 
mission will be undertaken in the Hastern 
States next year. In the November num- 
ber of the New York Umitarian we are 
promised an article on Van Missions 
by the Editor. 

THE country heard with great relief 
and thankfulness on Thursday morning 
that the threatened disaster of a great 
railway strike had been averted, and that 
through the intervention of the President 
of tke Board of Trade the Railway 
Compenies and the men’s Societies had 


-agreed to a comprehensive scheme of 


conciliation and arbitration. The agree- 
ment is definitely for six years, with good 
hope for a permanent settlement of the 
relations between employers and employed 
on a sound basis of peace. Mr. Lloyd- 
George has done a great thing in this suc- 
cessful work cf mediation. 

A LONG-STANDING disagreement between 
two Baptist bodies in Hungary has led 
to the appointment, by the Baptist World 
Alliance, of a committee of arbitration. 
With the hope of bringing about a better 
understanding between the parties, and 
of combining them in one strong union, 
the committee will proceed to Buda- 
Pesth at the end of this month, The 


members are Dr. Clifford, Dr. Newton H. 
Marshall, Rev. Claus Peters, of Hamburg, 
and Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, Secretary 
of the Baptist Union. The Baptist cause 
is reported to have made remarkable 
headway in Hungary during the last 
decade. 


His brother ministers having severely 
taken him to task: for saying that the 
Pharisees were the Nonconformists of 
their day, Mr. Campbell, of the City 
Temple, has found a defender in the Rey. 
T. Rhondda Williams, of Bradford, who 
recently referred to Mr. Campbell’s teach- 
ing and treatment in terms wanting 
neither in vigour nor logic. He maintained 
that the statement was historically accur- 
ate, but that Mr. Campbell’s teaching by 
no means implied that all Nonconformists 
were hypocrites. His point was that they 
had the defects of their qualities. A 
great fault of modern Nonconformity, 
Mr. Williams maintained, was spiritual 
pride, unconscious in them as in the 
Pharisees of old. They were setting up 
an exclusive standard and judging all 
men by it. ‘I will show you,’® said Mr. 
Williams, ‘‘ some of the things that put 
a good deal of truth into the indictment. 
When Free Church Councils were formed, 
they decided to exclude Unitarians. Was 
not that thanking God that they were not 
as other men were, and not as the Unit- 
arians? The very theory of Church 
membership in Nonconformist bodies is 
precisely a Pharisaic theory, that the 
Church consists of people who are not as 
other men are—converted people, saints.’ 


Mr. WiLiiAMs then went on to say that 
owing to the publication of his alleged 
heretical book, Mr. Campbell had been 
dismissed from the executive of the Free 
Church Council, and further ‘* Official 
Nonconformity would put Mr. Campbell 
out of the City Temple to-morrow if only 
it could. Official religion boycots him 
as the Pharisees did Jesus, and if these 
officials were living in the Pharisees’ 
time and had their power, they would do 
with him what the Pharisees did with 
Jesus. If Nonconformists resent being 
told these things, the remedy is quite 
simple—let them cease to do these things. 
Of course there are thousands of Noncon- 
formists who don’t share that spirit at 
all; but Mr. Campbell was indicting 
official Nonconformity, and the indict- 
ment was true to the syllable.’’ 


Ar the instance of the Manchester 
District Social Questions Committee a 
successful public meeting on ‘‘ Sweated 
Industries’? was organised by the Fails- 
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worth congregation, and held in the Co- 
operative Hall on October 25. A powerful 
address was given by Miss Clementina 
Black, after a resolution had been moved 
by the Rav. A. Thornhill and seconded by 
Mr. Upham, president of the Co-operative 
Society, calling the Government’s attention 
to the urgency of the question; other 
speakers followed and the resolution was 
carried. 
~ & very pleasant ceremony took place in 
- Manchester Town Hall on Monday, when 
a portrait of the veteran town clerk, Sir W. 
H. Talbot, was presented to the city, 
to be hung in the Town Hall, and a replica 
of the portrait to Lady Talbot. Sir 
James Hoy, in unveiling the portrait, and 
the Lord Mayor, in accepting the gift, 
spoke in the highest terms of Sir William’s 
services to the city and of his high charac- 
ter. The honour recently conferred upon 
him by the King had been warmly appre- 
ciated in the city. 


~~ 


omc e 


THE newspapers have recorded the death 
of Mr. Algernon Sydney Field, of Leaming- 
ton, as that of ‘‘ the oldest solicitor in 
England.’’ To many of our readers the 
event 1s of more significance. The late 
Mr. Field, who was born in 1813, was the 
seventh of the thirteen children of the 
Rev. William Field, and through him a 
erandson of Ann Cromwell, great-great- 
erandaughter ot Oliver Cromwell. The 
Rev. William Field was in 1789 ordained 
by Dr. Priestley and the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham to the pastorate of Warwick, 
which he retaimed till 1843, eight years 
before his death. His eldest son, Mr. 
Wdwin Wilkins Field, is famous in our 
history in connection with the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill, which became law chiefly 
through his skilful and arduous labours. 
A memorial notice of Mr. Field will be 
found in another column. 


THe Rey. Sydney H. Street, whose 
serious breakdown in health necessitated 
his resignation of the charge of Bell-street 
Domestic Mission, London, is making a 
steady recovery. He and his family are 
staying at Engelberg, in Switzerland, for 
the winter; and he has good hopes that 
when he returns to England in the spring 
he will be fully restored to health, and 
able to take another charge. 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects 
is preparing a plan of the suburbs of 
London showing the manner in which, 
in their judgment, the whole area should 
be laid out on a comprehensive system 
for the general good. When ready, they 
propose, to distribute copies, especially 
among the governing bodies of London, 
to stimulate interest in the effort to make 
greater London healthy and beautiful. 


WE regret that a letter purporting to be 
from the pen of Cotton Mather, with 
reference to William Penn, should have 
appeared in these columns. It is des- 
cribed by Mr. Gilbert Cope, a Pennsyl- 
vanian Friend, as a hoax which was first 
exposed some 40 years ago. We. were 
misled by its insertion in a usually well- 
informed contemporary, with some par- 
ticulars of its so-called discovery. 


THE INQUIRER. 


BISHOP BAYNES ON THE DRINK 
EVIL AT THE HIGH PAVEMENT 
CHAPEL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


We take the following extracts from the 
Nottingham Guardian of October 18 :— 


Last night Bishop Hamilton Baynes 
addressed the first of this winter’s period- 
ical meetings of the Nottingham High 
Pavement Temperance Society, when Mr. 
F. Robinson presided over a fairly good 
attendance of members. 

The Bishop remarked that he knew that 
he was looked upon with a certain amount 
of suspicion by some of his temperance 
friends; but he held certain views on the 
subject of temperance which he hoped 
might not be out of accord with those of 
his hearers when they met on the common 
basis of their union, a common spirit and 
a*common work. He was not content 
either in that or other matters with mere 
negations, with the attitude which led 
people to turn their backs upon everything 
that might contaminate them, or might be 
an inducement to evil, because it simply 
created a form of religious priggishness. 
Beside, the logical outcome of the ascetic 
principle that evil was to be met by giving 
it up, or avoiding it, was that of the Budd- 
hist, who held that he must not only mortify 
the body, but give up the soul and life, 
which was the reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole system. The Christian idea was 
not the ascetic or the negative view. It 
was that they should go out into the world 
and take into it something much more 
powerful and omnipotent than evil; some- 
thing which would overcome the evil, some- 
thing which would give people a stronger, 
fuller, larger, happier life. The true spirit 
of their religion was that they conquered 
evil things by good things, the bad hfe by 
the holy life, lust by true love, and the 
craving of their flesh by the hunger and 
thirst of their sculs. The only really hope- 
ful way of combating the drink evil was to 
make the life of their tempted brethren so 
interesting, so absorbing by other and 
higher pursuits that they had no longer 
any time or leisure for the temptations of 
drink and the lower forms of evil. Person- 
ally he welcomed everything that made 
for that larger Life, and for that reason he 
welcomed the Labour Party, which would 
make men feel that they had a real share 
in the most noble and dignified work of 
organising society. He also welcomed all 
the other things, such as institutes, clubs, 
games, recreations, which helped towards 
that which was the fullest life—the life of 
love. Passing on to consider the legislative 
side of the question, Bishop Baynes looked 
forward to the passing of a new Act which, 
if it would not enable them to make people 
sober, would, at all events, make it more 
difficult for people to get drunk. He recog- 
nised that they had a strong body to oppose 
in those who set it forth that their trade 
was their politics, which, to his mind, con- 
stituted it a dangerous trade in the sense 
that its own private interests were put 
before those of the whole community. 
The question of compensation and a time 
limit blocked the way, but they must con- 
tinue to tell those who accused them of 
confiscation that there never was any free- 
hold in the matter, and that it was merely 
by accident that their expectations had 
been created He also anticipated the day 
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when the trade would be subject to greater i 
restrictions, when Sunday trading would be 4 
abolished, when earlier closing would put 
an end to the orgies which constantly dis- t 
turbed the late hours in Nottingham, es- =a 
pecially on Saturday nights; when there 
would be later opening in a morning ; 
when there would be fewer facilities at 
holiday times ; when public-houses would 
be closed on election days ; and, if possible, 
the stoppage of the barmaid system, 
because he did not think it was a trade 
that was desirable for young girls. He also 
hoped that the problem of clubs, which 
was becoming more and move pressing, as 
there were so many bogus clubs that were 
really drinking saloons, would be met 
boldly. With regard to the question of 
total prohibition, he said he would be glad 
when the country thought it could do 
without the trade altogether, but he was of 
opinion that they must be sensible and face 
the probabilities of the situation. It was 
no good them running their heads against a 
stone wall, which was rather what the local 
vetoists were doing, and until the propor- 
tion of total abstainers, at present one- 
tenth of the community, increased, they 
must seek in every way to curtail the traffic 
and see that it was carried on in the least 
objectionable way. for that reason he 
believed in the greater spread of disinter- 
ested management, as one of the curses of 
the trade was the craze for making money 
out ofit, and he would like to see the public- 
house partake more of the character of the 
continental restaurant. At the same time, 
he leoked for more reform to come from 
personal effort and from the opening out 
of the fuller life for the people, than from 
legislative enactment. 

In thanking Bishop Hamilton Baynes ne 
for his address, the Rev. J. Lloyd Thomas e 
remarked that he believed in total abstin- os 
ence, not from any ascetic principle, but ae 
from the test of social utility and spiritual Es 
fruitfulness, and looking broadly over 
human society, he believed abstinence to 
be the proper attitude. At the same time, 
he agreed that mere negation was fruitless, 
and that in their striving after the realisa- 
tion of a larger and nobler life for the com- 
munity they would have to combat the s 
causes which led to drunkenness, as, after ; 
all, drink was, in many cases, a refuge 
against the misery and monotony of exist- 
ence, and the wretchedness of social 
conditions. 


We are glad to sxe the announcement x 


of a new volume of Dent’s Temple oe 
Biographies, ‘* Abraham Lincoln,’’ by 3 
Mr. Henry Bryan Binns, whose ‘‘ Life = 


of Walt Whitman’’ has an established 
place a3 a work of the highest value. 
THAT interesting body of Russian non- 
conformists in Canada, the Dutkhobors, 
is making steady industrial progress. At 
Yorktown, they have established one of the 
largest brick-making plants in the Dominion 
capable of producing 50,000 bricks per 
diem. Jt need hardly be added that it is 
a communal enterprise, and is managed by 
the leaders of the Yorktown community. 
The little bands of somewhat fantastic 
pilgrims whose errands have bulked so 
largely in the public mind, constitute the 
merest fraction, hardly more than 1 per 
cent., of a large body of sensible and indus- 
trious people, ; 


wes) 


) 
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AFTER THE INTERNATIONAL. 
HOME AGAIN. 


Ir is difficult, when one is home again, 
getting one’s neck back into the editorial 
collar, amid mountains of accumulated work, 
to keep hold of the final memories of a de- 
lightful journey with sufficient clearness and 

- quietness of mind, to be able to write any- 
thing about them ; and yet one is unwilling 
to let them slip away altogether. 

First, however, a word of very cordial 
thanks to the friends who have taken such 
good care of the Iyquirer during these 
past weeks. 

And now, is it possible to get back to 
that Saturday morning (October 19), when 

we came away from the New Hampshire 
woods and the vision of snow upon the 
distant hills? There had been a keen 
frost that night, and it was just a morning 
to stay in the glorious sunshine and roam 
over the hills; but if we had to go it was 
good to have it so beautiful, and to watch, 
as our train travelled southward, how the 
great height of Mount Washington ap- 
peared over the distant hills to the north, 
and how our own Chocorua looked up again 
and again, when we thought we had had 
the last glimpse, through fresh vistas of the 
woodland bordering the hills, as though 
loath to say good-bye. But the parson had 

_ set his face to Cambridge and his mind to 
the sermon that was to be next day. So it 
was the early morning train we took, and 
the traveller was bent upon a Whittier 
pilgrimage. 

There are two roads by which one can 
return from Madison and the Ossipees to 
Boston—either by Portsmouth and New- 
buryport and the coast linc, or by Exeter 
and Haverhill, somewhat further inland. 
Hither would serve for the Whittier coun- 
try, for a line of electric cars now runs from 
Haverhill down the valley of the Merrimac 
to Amesbury, and thence to Newburyport 
and the coast; but as it was natural to 
prefer to begin with the birthplace, my 
friends kindly took the westward road home 
and I dropped off at Haverhill, to make 

~ my pilgrimage, and so get back to Cam- 
bridge from Newburyport at night. 

ee Baedeker says that Whittier’s birth- 
place is only a mile from Haverhill, but 

_ when I set out from the streets of the busy 
town to mak: my way there on foot, I 
found the road stretch out further and 
further, and it is in fact just three miles, 
and then some eight miles further on to 
Amesbury ; so for the rest of the way it 
was pleasant to have the half-hourly elec- 
tric car for a conveyance. It is pleasant 
country, with bread spaces, and low wooded 
hills, and the Merrimac is a noble river, 
for which one can well understand Whit- 
tier’s love. 

From the house where he was born 
(December 17, 1807) the river is not seen, 
and is more than a mile away ; nor was the 
‘straight high road there a hundred years 
ago, which now passes close by. From the 
corner where 1t crosses the old road one sees 
the little old house, a couple of fields 
away, on the hillside just across the brook, 
and there is still no other house in sight. 
Tho barn, which stands on the other side 
of the road, in the field opposite the gate, 
is twice the size it was when Whittier grew 
up there. The old house is now preserved | 
with pious care, and held in trust as a 

memorial of the poet. There one can sit in | 


the quaint old kitchen, and realise the 
scene immortalised in ‘‘ Snow-bound,’’ and 
go through other rooms of the house, and 
see many relics of his boyhood and later 
life. Some of the old books are there, sent 
back from Amesbury when the house was 
acquired from other hands into which it 
had passed, among them a copy of the two- 
volume edition of the Journal of George 
Fox, published in London in 1709. But 


‘even more than the house itself is the scene 


amid which it stands to one who loves the 
spirit of Whittier’s verse and the man 
himself. It is just a simple, quiet, country 
scene, the homely garden, with orchard 
ground at the back, and the sloping 
meadows, with a wooded hill-side over- 
hanging the brock, which comes down the 
slope, where the mill once stood, and so 
drops down past the house, and is crossed 
immediately afterwards by a little bridge 
on the old road. Fernside brook, by which 
the house is built, flows eastward into the 
larger Country brook, and so there is a 
wider view across the meadows of its valley 
to more distant wooded hills beyond, and 
within a circle of about two miles from the 
house there are at least three little lakes, 
including that which Whittier renamed 
Kenoza, close by Haverhill, as well as the 
great river. Thus there was food enough 
for the boy’s growing love of Nature, and 
it was hardly more than ten miles down 
to the coast, crossing the Meriimac at the 
Rocks Bridge (or by ferry, if there was no 
bridge then) and so by the direct road to 
Newburyport, the road by which, no doubt 
the young Lloyd Garrison came, when he 
walked out to find the youth whose verses 
he had printed in the Newburyport Free 
Press. 

At Amesbury I had the same feeling as 
at Haverhill» What I cared for most was 
just to be in the place, to walk quietly along 
the road with its pleasant trees (Friend- 
street), in which the house stands, which 
was for so many years, and to the end, 
Whittier’s home. Further up the road 
is the Meeting House to which he was 
accustomed to go. It was built in 1851, 
from plans which he himself made, and 
took the place of an earlier Meeting House, 
which used to stand just opposite his own 
door, and which the family attended even 
when they lived eight miles away, at 
Haverhill. 

It was, of course, very interesting to go 
into the Whittier house itself, where visitors 
are courteously received by Mr. Pickard, 
the poet’s biographer, husband of the niece 
to whom the house was left. There one 
sees the rooms which Whittier habitually 
occupied, with his books and the pictures 
on the walls, just as they were, when he left 
them fifteen years ago ; and from the study, 
on the ground floor, ene locks out into the 
garden, which meant so much to him. 
There it was that the gathering of many 
friends took place for the quiet service at 
his funeral. 

Most welcome in this centenary year is the 
cheaper “one-volume edition of his ‘‘ Life 
and Letters ot John Greenleaf Whittier ”’ 
which Mr. Pickard has just brought out, 
and those who like to have pictures of the 
poet’s two homes and of people and places 
connected with them, together with many 
stories and personal touches associated with 
his life, will: find’ them in the smaller book 


from the same loval pen, ‘‘ Whittier-Land,”’ | 


which was first published three years ago. 
This little book (it costs a dollar) has a 
chapter on ‘‘ Whittier’s Sense of Humor,’’ 
which contains some good stories, and 
among other things of the kind, some non- 
sense verses on ‘‘ How they Chmbed 
Chocorua.’’ 

From Amesbury it is perhaps four miles 
by electric car to Newburyport, crossing 
the Merrimac by a double bridge at Deer 
Island. Before leaving Amesbury the linc 
passes at the foot of the Union Cemetery, 
in the upper part of which Whittier is 
buried. The grave is simplicity itself, with 
a plain head-stone standing in a line with 
eight other smaller stones, marking the 
graves of a niece, and of all the other 
members of the family commemorated in 
“* Snow-bound.’’ The little plot of ground 
is surrounded by a well-kept hedge of 
arbor vite, guarded by two tall cedars. 

When I reached Newburyport the evening 
was already closing in, and there was only 
time to walk through one or two streets in 
the little seaport town, and find the house 
where William Lloyd Garrison was born, 
a plain little house, just at the back of the 
Old South Church, in which George White- 
field was buried (1770). Before the train 
for Boston came in from the north across 
the long bridge which spans the mouth oi 
the Merrimac, the moon was already 
gleaming on the waters of the estuary. 

But there must be an end of these linger- 
ing memories. Sunday also was a day of 
pilgrimage, from Cambridge, by electric 
car, over Arlington Heights to Lexington, 
and then after a. quiet half-hour on the 
green—where is the stone marking the linc 
of the Minute men, April 19, 1775, with the 
memorable words oi the Captain, Theodore 
Parker’s grandfather—on by another car 
to Concord. I had hoped for a sunny 
day there, to make amends for the deluge 
which greeted us on the Monday of the 
International week ; but it was not to be, 
and during morning service the rain came 
down again and persisted for the rest of the 
day. Yet sunshine I did find in abund- 
ance with Miss Ellen Emerson, through 
happy hours under the hospitable shelter 
of the old house. 

Monday brought the last farewells in 
Boston, with happy pledges of old and new 
friendships, and then the night journey by 
the Fall River route to New York. At six 
o'clock next morning we were in the broad 
waters approaching the great city from the 
north, and the sun and moon both were 
up, looking one another full in the face 
from opposite sides of the heavens. 

There remained a long day for a first 
glimpse of New York, and mid-day a 
delightful interlude of lunch with Robert 
Collyer, safely home from his triumphs in 
old Yorkshire, delighted with all that had 
befallen him there. The finest thing I saw 
in New York was, I think, Saint Gauden’s 
statue of Admiral Farragut in Maddison- 
square, and after that the great Washing- 
ton Arch, opening upon Fifth-avenue, with 
its inscription, in the President’s own words, 
‘*Tet us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair. The event 
is in the hand of Ged.’’? The Oceanic 
sailed from New York at half-past six on 
Wednesday morning, Octcber 23, and was 
at Southampton before neon on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday 
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ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


THE aim of the writers who have here 
collaborated was to produce a text-book 
which should be helpful in the teaching of 
psychology, and which should meet the 
needs and difficulties of those who are 
beginning this branch of study. There can 
be. no question, we think, that this book 
does. attain this important end more 
completely than any other existing treatise 
on the subject. Professor William James’s 
** Text-Book,’’ and Dr. Stout’s ‘‘ Manual” 
go rather more fully into some of the 
abstruser departments of psychology, but 
they are by no means so well adapted to 
meet the requirements of those who are 
newly entering upon this difficult subject. 
There is one most valuable feature in the 
present volume which is lacking in the 
other works. At the end of each of its 
sixteen chapters full references are given 
to passages in the works of leading psy- 
chologists, where students will find the 
subject still further elaborated. Though 
the book modestly bears upon its title- 
page the word ‘‘ Elements’’ it really 
omits few, if any, of the more important 
of the questions which are now being 
discussed by psychological experts. Hence 
not only beginners but advanced students 
also will be interested in a work which 
derives its value not only from the original 
ideas of its authors, but also from striking 
quotations from the writings of Sully, 
James Ward, William James, Stout, 
Hoffding, &c., and from the most important 
articles in Afind and in Baldwin’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Psychology and Philosophy.’’ 

The chapters which appear to us most 
valuable and suggestive are Chapter V. on 
‘* Mind and Brain’’; Chapters VI. and 
VII. on ‘‘ Mental Activity,’’ Chapter IX. 
n ‘‘ The Emotions,’’ and the very interest- 
ing final chapter on “‘ The Self.’’ 

The authors show sound judgment in 
the prominence and importance which they 
give to the subject of ‘‘ Mental Activity.” 
In their treatment of this they agree in 
the main with the views of Dr. Stout, and 
dissent entirely from Mr. F. H. Bradley’s 
doctrine that the active will plays no 
part in the all-important experience of 
‘* Attention.’’ In the chapter on ‘‘ Mind 
and Brain’’ the question is considered 
whether consciousness exerts any causal 
power over cerebral and muscular changes ; 
a question on which Huxley and Martineau 
had most interesting encounters in the 
old days of the ‘‘ Metaphysical Society.’’ 
Much amusement was caused at one of the 
meetings of this society, at which Huxley 
read a paper on ‘‘ Has the frog a soul ? ”’ 
by Lord Selborne, stating that on that 
morning he was walking along Oxford- 
street intending to go straight to the 
Marble Arch, when he happened ta glance 
at his boots, and that glance suggested 
an idea which was followed by his deviating 
from his intended route and turning 
down Regent-street where his bootmaker 
lived. ‘‘ Do you really mean to say, 
Professor Huxley,’’ asked Lord Selborne, 
‘“ that this idea about the boots had no 
causal connection with the change in the 
direction of my walk?’’ ‘‘ Not the 


* “ Klements of Psychology.’ By Sidney H. 
Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., and Margaret Drummond, 
M.A. (W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 1907.) 


slightest,’ replied the Professor. Most 
of the members, however, looked incredu- 
lous, and agreed with Dr. Martineau, who 
took the opposite view. We are interested 
to see that the able authors of this treatise 
go entirely with Dr. Martineau here. As 
they lucidly express it, ‘‘On Huxley’s 
view consciousness would come into being 
whenever molecular motion attained a 
certain degree of complexity, as it does 
in the cortex of the brain. But the whole 
physical series being absolutely determined 
in its course, consciousness has no power 
whatever to change the course of events ; 
it becomes a mere ‘ epi-phenomenon,’ a 
spark thrown out as the wheels clash on 
the rails. What we call the freedom of 
the will becomes ‘ a pure dogma, based on 
an illusion, and has no real existence.’ 
The train of thought which results in 
‘In Memoriam,’ the heroism of a Grace 
Darling, the philanthropy of a Howard, 
can all be expressed in terms of a mere 
mechanical sequence. To us, on 
the other hand, the essence of conscious- 
ness appears to lie in the fact that it is 
purposive; we believe that we have the 
power of dwelling on some motives and 
excluding others, and so selecting our own 
course of action. Our conduct is self- 
determined. This belief is set down by 
the mechanicians as an illusion. But 
why such an illusion should have arisen is 
wholly unintelligible.’’ 

There follows a searching examination 
of the respective claims of the double 
aspect theory of the relation between 
body and mind, and of the antagonistic 
theory of the Interaction of the two. 
If we correctly understand our authors, 
they incline to the Interaction theory 
which is stoutly maintained by Professors 
Ward and James (and which % in our view 
undoubtedly the true one), rather than to 
the theory of Psycho-physical Parallelism 
which Dr. Stout appears to accept. 

As one among many instances in this 
book of acute and original psychological 
analysis, we may mention the very im- 
portant distinction which is made between 
two modes of choice—an intellectual 
choice and a volitional one :—‘‘ It is 
important to be clear about those two 
modes of choice, for the difference is a 
momentous one. A volitional choice means 
a change, or at least a distinct step, in 
the growth of character; an intellectual 
choice is a confirmation of the character 
already won. When Satan exclaims, 
‘Evil, be thou my good,’ it is a volitional 
choice ; and in thus accepting evil as his 
avowed end he makes a definite advance in 
the evolution of his character. When 
Coriolanus bends his proud revenge to his 
natural love for his mother, he makes a 
volitional choice which so alters his charac- 
ter that our sympathy goes forth to the 
arrogant man whose motive force had 
hitherto been a low ambition. When 
Macbeth resolves on Duncan’s murder, and 
so slays his honour on ambition’s altar, 
he makes a volitional choice; when he 
decrees that Banquo too must perish, it 
is because his intellect decrees that only 
so can he retain his crown.’’ 

The long and excellent section on the 
‘* Feeling of Effort,’’ and on the physio- 
logical processes connected with it, will 
well repay careful study. It is in the 


, feeling of effort that we have the most 


convincing experience of ourselves as” 


agents. Our life often flows on without 
our guidance or interference, but in the 
case of effort we are essentially actors—we 
take the stream and turn it into the direction 
we desire. 
intimately connected with the question of 
the freedom of the will; for if we really 
possess such freedom, the exercise of it is, 
we think, most marked in determining the 
amount of effort we put forth in the act 
of attention. Our authors decline the 
discussion of the problem of free-will, and 
content themselves with briefly describing 
the three typical opinions on this subject, 
as held by Bain, Martineau, and Green. 
Probably many of their readers will wish 
as we do, that they had explicitly stated 
their own view and their reasons for it. 
Many passages in the volume, however, 
appear clearly to imply that the writers are 
on the libertarian side. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Emotions ’’ is 
particularly good ; and students of Ethics 
will‘ find the analysis of the moral senti- 
ments very helpful. Sympathy and the 
feeling of Reverence appear to be the 
essential factors in the development of 
the ethical consciousness :—‘‘ When a 
community has developed the capacity of 
disinterested sympathy, and of appreciating 
the results of actions on the common 
welfare, a system of customary rules of 
conduct begins to take shape. We must 
add that in this regard for the common 
good as more worthy, or as having higher 
claims than momentary or individual 
inclinations and passions, the action of the 
purely ethical sentiment of Reverence is 
to be found.’? Here we recognise the 
influence of Dr. Martineau’s ethical theory. 

The concluding chapter on ‘‘ The Self, 2 
deals somewhat elaborately with some 
very difficult problems ; and gives interest- 
ing accounts of those psychological puzzles 
called ‘‘ alternations of personality.’’ The 
authors regard the soul as of ‘‘ infinite 
complexity,’’ and say that with the aban- 
donment of the old idea of the soul as a 
simple substance ‘‘ many of the traditional 
difficulties of philosophy vanish.’’ ‘‘* Per- 
sonal identity’? with them means a 
continuity of what they term successive 
selves; ‘‘ each self passing imperceptibly 
into the next ; the change being so gradual 
that it is rarely detected at the time.’’ 

We feel a difficulty in understanding how 
each ‘‘self’’ as it vanishes manages to 
hand over its properties and its responsi- 
bilities to its successor. We should prefer 
to speak, not of successive selves, but of 
successive phenomenal states of one and 
the same metaphysical self. 

Professor James maintains that for the 
psychologist the supposition that there 
exist individual selves having continuous 
existence through time is altogether un- 
necessary. The present writers call this 
in question, and we think, successfully. 
They contend that if consciousness coin- 
cided in extent with the self, and if there 
were no time-gaps as in sleep, and other 
periods of unconsciousness, James’s theory 
might present a certain plausibility. As 
things are, each time we ‘ rack our brains ’ 
for a piece of information which is not 
now in consciousness, but which we know 
we can bring there, we demonstrate its 


inadequacy.’ Saat 


The analysis of this feeling is — a 
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THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST.* 


THE University of Leiden has done 
honour to the scholarship and impartiality 
of the Oxford School of Theology by the 
election of the most eminent of its younger 
representatives to the Chair of New Testa- 
ment and LHarly Christian Literature. 
Professor Lake was a few years ago curate 
of St. Mary the Virgin, and afterwards, with 
the aid of the Hibbert and other similar 
trusts, travelled among the monasteries of 
Mount Athos in search of early Greek 
manuscripts and published the results of 
his work in more than one learned volume. 
Now he appears, we believe, for the first 
time as a writer on a subject which con- 
cerns all, and in a style which all thoughtful 
readers will understand. 

Such a book as this was, indeed, much 
needed, for though the subject is necessarily 
treated of one way or another in every Life 
of Christ, there is, so far as we know, no 
English book in which it is discussed by it- 
self as an insulated narrative or fact, and 
without prejudice one way or the other. 
Without prejudice, but not without the 
greatest concern, for if any man approaches 
the question indifferent as to what the 
answer will be, he proves himself already 
prejudiced against the truth of the story. 
‘* He was crucified, dead and buried, the 
third day he rose again from the dead,’’ 
says the most ancient creed of Christendom, 
and thousands of millions have lived and 
died in assured conviction that it was even 
so. Until our own day the doubters have 
been individuals who scarce count at all 
against the multitude of devout believers 
of every church from the Roman to the 
Unitarian. But now they are increased 
who trouble the ancient security of belief ; 
and while Unitarians have, for the most part, 
given up the position they maintained of 
old with so much confidence and determina- 
tion, the more orthodox churches have 
become conscious of the peril in which they 
stand while they ground their faith on this 
article and have to deplore the falling away 
of many of their own adherents. 

Was Jesus really dead, and did he come 
to life again thirty-six hours after he died 2 
Such is the question, and perhaps no 
more important one in respect of matters 
of human history could be framed. If he 
did, then he stands apart from all other 
men who have ever lived or died—apart 
even from such, if ever such there were, 
as have been raised again after dying, for 
their resurrection is told of as having taken 
place through another, an Ehjah or a 
Christ, and they rose only to continue a 
mortal life. This man rose at no human 
call, and rose to die no more. If it really 
were so, it is easy to believe, it is almost 
rational to be credulous, about all else told 
of him. In the light of the Resurrection 
the Virgin birth seems natural, the greatest 
of the Gospel miracles things to be expected. 
If, on the other hand, it did not so happen, 
if it be true, as the poet sang, while with 
burning heart he walks the sinful streets of 
Christian Naples that Easter Sunday sixty 
years ago :— 

‘* Christ is not risen, no— 

He lies and moulders low ; 

* ‘«The Historical Evidence for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.’’ By Kirsopp Lake, 
M.A. (Oxon). Crown Theological Libray, vol. 
xxi. (Williams and Norgate. 68.) 
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Christ is not risen ! 
What though the stone were rolled away, 
and though ; 

The grave found empty there ?— 

If not there then elsewhere ; 

If not where Joseph laid him first, why 
then 
Where other men 
Translaid him after, in some humbler clay.” 
If so, then, Jesus was man even like us, son 
of human father and mother, a brother, a 
teacher, by no means our God. 

But how is the true answer to be found ? 
There is no other way except the one adop- 
ted by our author of ‘‘ historical research.’’ 
Spiritual experience may suffice to convince 
the person, whoever is the subject of it, 
that Jesus is now in communion with him 
and therefore now living and not dead ; 
it cannot legitimately be pressed to cover 
the Gospel narratives. No fact of history 
can be attested except by historical evi- 
dence. In this respect the assertions that 
Jesus ‘‘ was crucified under Pontius Pilate’’ 
and that ‘‘ he rose from the dead, ascended 
into heaven’’ are on the same _ level. 
Possible witnesses of the facts are no more, 
there is left us only the documents more or 
less originating out of their convictions 
and reports. 

It is this Documentary Evidence which 
the writer of the small book before us 
examines with dispassionate carefulness. 
The whole of it might be put in a very few 
pages. There is, first and earliest, the 
account given by St. Paul how Jesus, after 
his death, ‘‘ appeared’’ to the apostles 
and to five hundred brethren at once, and 
last of all to himself. Of the subjective 
reality of this appearance to himself he 
was, of course, the only and entirely reli- 
able witness, but the mention of it suggests 
that the other appearances he reports were 
of the same kind, and, as such, however 
real, no evidence for the quickening of a 
dead body. Next in order of time is the 
narrative which ends so abruptly with the 
eighth verse of the last chapter of Mark, 
a narrative which may tentatively be 
reconstructed out of the probably parallel 
passages in Matthew and Luke. Then 
come the stories as told in these two later 
Gospels and implied in the Acts, the. very 
ancient conclusion of Mark which we read 
in our Bibles, the narrative of the Fourth 
Gospel and those of the Apocryphal 
Gospels of Peter and the Hebrews. 

It is a comparatively easy task to 
examine and compare these various state- 
ments. Itisin his seventh and last chapter 
that our author attacks the great—perhaps 
we should say the insoluble—problem. 
What are the facts which lie behind this 
variously rendered tradition? The story 
of the women about their finding of the 
tomb open and empty cannot be admitted 
as one of these facts, for it is probable that 
they did not attach serious importance to 
# until after the appearances in Galilee 
had given rise to the belief in the Resur- 
rection. Nor is the insistence onthe third 
day of much account, ‘‘ for from the begin- 
ning it was regarded as the day of the 
resurrection on theological rather than on 
historical grounds.’? These two particu- 
lars in which all the narratives agree being 
thus put aside there remains only ‘‘ the 
convincing evidence that the disciples be- 
lieved that the Lord had appeared to Peter 
and to others,’’ and so our research seems 
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to lead us at last only into a land of dim 
shadows. Of what kind were these ‘‘ ap- 
pearances ’’—delusions of vision? true 
spirit forms ? or due, as came later to be 
believed, to the actual presence of ‘‘a 

resuscitated corpse ’’ 2 
Space does not allow of our following 
Professor Lake through his able discussion 
of these alternatives. Frequent and anxi- 
ous meditation of the subject long ago com- 
pelled the present writer to the conclu- 
sion which he was reluctant to admit 
‘that the appearances were independent 
of the belief or feelings of the disciples. 
In other words, the disciples saw what they 
saw because there really was a spiritual 
being which had an existence independent 
of them and produced the appearances. 
This view explains all the facts and agrees 
with the undoubted belief of the disciples.”’ 
But what is a spiritual being ~ 
GC; 2H: 


JESUS OF NAZARETH.* 


THERE are plenty of people who want a 
book of this sort. Its writer is interested 
in the man Jesus and his message; not 
in any theological transformations of 
them. He tells his story briefly and clearly, 
as a critical but reverent historian. After 
a short sketch of the political and social 
condition of Palestine at the birth of 
Jesus, he gives us an account of the docu- 
ments of the case, indicating the origins of 
our Gospels, their underlying sources and 
their relative authority. This account 
is particularly well done, and the eager 
students who want the whole results of 
Gospel-criticism explained in ten minutes 
will find it useful. Then follows the 
actual survey: twenty cdd pages on the 
childhocd, ending in a vejection of the 
Virigin birth and the Bethlehem origin 
of Jesus; fifteen pages on the ‘‘ Period 
before the Muinistry,’’ twenty-seven on 
«Jesus in Galilee,’’ nineteen on ‘‘ The 
Messiah,’’ and twenty-seven on ‘‘ The Last 
Days.’’ Follows in twelve pages an exami- 
nation of the accounts of the Resurrection, 
with four pages of suggestions towards 
understanding the central teaching of 
Jesus. 

The special excellence of the book is 
its compression in small space of matter 
which mostly has to be drawn together 
from different sources. History, religious 
ideas, social customs, geographical in- 
formation are all neatly combined with 
an account of the journeyings and teachings 
of Jesus; and the result is a narrative 
which, in spite of the brevity of a survey, 
is instructive {and vivid. Sunday-school 
teachers will find it helpful for elder-class 
work; especially if they read it them- 
selves beforehand. 

Of course, any life of Jesus at present 
must be regarded as experimental and 
provisional. Some of the things we are 
most anxious to know we shall probably 
never know with any certainty. But 
since the weight of tradition has broken 
we are all the while getting nearer to 
the probabilities; and M. Giran is a re- 
liable guide to an estimate of Jesus which 


*“ Jesus of Nazareth: An Historical and 
Critical Survey of his Life and Teaching.” By 
Etienne Giran. ‘Translated by E. L. H. 
Thomas. (london: Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 1907. 2s. net.) 
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has been formed by some trustworthy 
scholars. He expresses his acknowledg- 
ments to such writers as A. Réville, J. E. 
Carpenter, Loisy, Stapfer and Harnack. 
Yet even this list has limitations, which are 
reflected in M. Giran’s volume. He 
betrays no consciousness of the great 
significance of the researches into the 
mother-language of Jesus. The historical 
critics, after all, are more bound by tradi- 
tion than they sometimes realise. The 
old habit of taking the document as final 
survives in much newer criticism; and, 
as the journalists say, some of them think 
all is over except the shouting if they 
get back to the earliest possible Greek 
source of our present Gospels. But that 
earliest Greek source is still a long way 
from the Aramaic thoughts of Jesus, 
Nothing has brought this more plainly 
to view than the discussions on the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. The relation of Jesus to 
the Messianic idea is a cardinal point in 
any attempt to write his life; and the 
question what Jesus meant when he used 
the expression ‘‘ Son of Man’’ is one of 
the most important to answer before 
one begins. M. Giran is evidently con- 
tent with the view he takes from his 
authorities about the Messiahship—a 
view which depends chiefly on the Gospel 
of Mark. So he represents Jesus as visited 
in his youth by dreams of the regeneration 
of his people ; attracted by the mission of 
John the Baptist, he is baptized by him, 
but a feeling that gentler means than 
those of John are needed sends him into 
the wilderness to meditate. The clue to 
the Temptation legend is found in the 
conflict in the soul of Jesus as to the 
Messianic mission and methods; the whole 
of the subsequent ministry 1s agitated by 
the urgency of this same idea; its appro- 
priation at length to his own personality 
is the occasion of the catastrophe which 
ends in his crucifixion. The view is 
psychologically possible, and there is much 
in the literary evidence of Mark’s Gospel 
to support it. But, on the other hand, 
the differences between Mark and the other 
Gospels on this question are profound. 
From Mark’s account we can explain the 
evolution of the Messianic claims advanced, 
as from the very birth, in Matthew and 
Luke, and from the Baptism, in John. 
But if we can disabuse our minds of their 
prepossession about the finality of. the 
document, we are prepared for the question 
whether Mark’s authority is on this point 
any better than the other Gospels. Itis 
true that the identification of Jesus with 
a spiritualised doctrine of Messiah les at 
the heart of the preaching of Paul and the 
apostles; but this does not prove that 
Jesus himself had anything to do with the 
Messianic idea. In that dark interval 
between the Aramaic preaching of Jesus 
and the appearance of our earliest Greek 
record lies the answer to this and to many 
another problem of the hie of Jesus. 
Whether Jesus did appropriate the idea 
at all, or whether the representing of 
Jesus as Messiah was, in Dr. Martineau’s 
phrase, the ‘‘ first act of Christian mytho- 
logy’? is an open question. Schmidt’s 
tenth chapter of his Prophet of Nazareth is 
an example how the life of Jesus may be 
written without reference to an idea which 
we are accustomed to regard as one of the 
indisputable starting points. The next 
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point for consideration in the discussion 
is whether after all the expectation of a 
national deliverer was so widespread and 
influential in general, and particularly 
in Palestine in the time of Jesus, as we have 
taken for granted. The literary sources 
of the expectation we know, and of the 
sporadic ebullition of it we have evidence. 
But that the idea was so widespread and 
influential that every new teacher of 
religion must concern himself with it and 
fashion his gospel by it—this requires 
demonstration. And so, for the present, 
every study of Jesus must be provisional. 

If the publishers can succeed in bringing 
this volume to the notice of the many 
who, we are sure, would be glad of it, 
a second edition. will soon be - wanted. 
Then the following slips can be corrected. 
The map of Palestine (it is a good one, 
but not coloured), which p. 20 tells us is 
at the end of the book, is at the beginning 
of our copy. On p. 22 the statement that 
‘“ son-of-man ’’ is found for the first time 
in Daniel vi. 14 overlooks its common 
oceurrence in Ezekiel ; we will not suppose 
that M. Giran puts Daniel before Ezekiel. 
On p. 24 the date of Josephus is given 
as 387 B.c.; it should be A.p., and the year 
of his death should be added. On p. 33 
the word ‘‘ idem ”’ refers to a passage which 
is not cited till p. 34. And in the footnote 
on p. 35 a “‘not’’ has crept into the 
third line to make nonsense. 

J. H. WEATHERALL. 


HYMN. 
(Written for the Boston International.) 


From many lands, afar and near, 
We come, O God, to sing Thy praise, 
The Sacred Presence to revere, 


The anthem of the truth to raise. 


That truth in differing phrase is taught, 
As, gathered under various skies, 
The seckers after Thee have caught 
The messages of paradise. 


May myriad voices still proclaim 

The word which sets Thy children free, 
Uniting creeds of every name 

To seek Thy glorious liberty. 


Come, Pentecostal Spirit, come, 
Touch prayer and utterance with Thy 
That every heart may feel at home, [flame, 
And catch the accents of Thy name. 
BrengaMin Reynoups BuLKELEY. 


Wauat does the American Unitarian 
Association mean by announcing in its 
autumn list ‘‘ The Life Superlative ’’ as 
“*the last book that will ever be issued, 
in all probability, over the name of Stop- 
ford A. Brooke’’ ? And, again, in an 
advertisement of the book in the Christian 

eguster, of October 24, ‘‘ the last volume 
to bear this gifted preacher and author’s 
name’’? ‘* The Life Superlative ’’ was 
published last year, a book for which Mr. 
Stopford Brooke was only indirectly re- 
sponsible, but now in the ‘‘ Studies in 
Poetry,’” just issued by Messrs. Duck- 
worth & Co., we have already another 
substantial volume from his pen, and 
there is every reason to hope that Mr. 
Brooke has still further volumes of Shake- 
speare and other literary studies in store 
for us. 


Or et cea 
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ALGERNON SYDNEY FIELD. 
Mr. AtcerRNon Sypnry FreLp, who 


died at his residence, Blackdown Hill, ae 
Leamington, on October 31, aged 94 years, 


was the fourth and last surviving son of 
the Rey. William Field, Unitarian Minister 
at Warwick. Educated by his father, 
whose school at Leam, near Warwick, 
attracted many subsequently prominent 
members of the Unitarian body, Mr. 
Field was articled to his eldest brother, 
the late Edwin Wilkins Field, of Hamp- 
stead and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Admitted a solicitor in 1834, Mr. Field 
commenced, and has ever since carried on 
professional practice at Leamington, for 
the latter portion of his life in partnership 
with his two sons. His high character, 
sound judgment, and honourable pro- 
fessional career earned universal respect, 
and in 1874 he was appointed by the late 
Lord Leigh to be Clerk of the Peace for 
Warwickshire, to which office the Local - 
Government Act, of 1888, added that 
of Clerk of the County Council. The ~— 
esteem and regard in which Mr. Field was 
held found expression in a presentation 
made to bim in 1896 on the occasion of 
his golden wedding, by the magistrates 
and County Councillors. 

Through his paternal grandmother, Ann 
Cromwell, Mr. Field traced direct descent 
from the Protector. He married in 1846 
Sarah, daughter of John Martin, of Bir- 
mingham, and leaves a surviving family 
of two sons and two daughters, bound to 
him by the closest ties of love and rever- 
ence. Mrs. Field died in 1900. 


EEE 
THE REV. WILLIAM JAMES, J.P. 


WE recorded last week the great loss 
sustained by our churches in South Wales 
through the death of the Rev. William 
James, of Llandyssul. To the general 
public the notice of the sad event came very 
unexpectedly, but ever since the exertions 
involved in his attendance at the Welsh 
Church Commission, in February last, 
Mr.. James’s strength had been steadily 
failing. After that trying experience 
he was never the same man again, and the 
end came on Saturday, October 26, at 
his residence at Brynhyfryd, Llandyssul. 

William James was the son of the late 
John and Elizabeth James, and was born 
April 13, 1848, at Camnantfach, Llandyssul, 
which was the scene of one of the tragedies 
of the political struggles of 1868-76, when 
Mr. James and his family were evicted 
because he recorded his vote according 


to the dictates of his conscience, instead 


of at the bidding of his landlord. It is 
significant of the changes which have since 
taken place in the district that our friend’s 
son-in-law is now resident owner of 
Camnant. 

Mr. James received his education at the 
Rhydowen Grammar School under - the 
Rey. T. Thomas ; became a student at the — 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, 1863-6, 
at Manchester New College, in London, 
1866-9. 
1869-70, he took his London B.A. degree 
in 1871. Having taught for a short time 
in the Rev. George Heaviside’s school at 
Coventry, and then, until the end of 1872, 


After a year at Edinburgh, a 
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at the Rhydowen Grammar School, he 
spent seven happy, useful years in charge 
ol the Old Meeting House congregation and 
school at Aberdare. His first sermon was 
preached January 19, 1873, and his last 
October 5, 1879. From Aberdare he went 
to take the joint charge of the churches of 
Ulwynrhydowen, Bwlch-y-fadfa and Graig, 
Llandyssul, and of the school, in succession 
to the Rev. William Thomas (Gwilym 
Marles), who had been compelled to resign 
his charge owing to failing health, brought 
on. by anxiety in connection with the 
eviction of himself and congregation from 
Liwynrhydowen in 1876. The heavy work 
in connection with his many duties proved 
too much for Mr. James, so that after four 
years he had to give up his school, and in 
1888 his pulpits also. This enforced 
retirement was very much against his wish 
and inclination, and it implied no slacken- 
ing of the deep interest he felt in the welfare 
of the denomination. With more time 
on his hands he was able to pay more 
attention to the public good. 

He was for several years from 1882 
examiner in science and mathematics 
at the Presbyterian College ; secretary of 
the South Wales Unitarian Association, 
1894-1907, and president, 1901-2; he 
became a manager of. the Ministers’ 
Sustentation Fund in succession to Rev. 
T. Thomas in 1904; J.P. of the county 
of Cardigan, 1895 ; member of the Llandys- 
sul School Board, 1894, also of the County 
School, and chairman in 1900. 

Mr. James was always anxious to further 
the advancement of true religion. After 
his retirement from the ministry he 
preached from time to time both at home 
and elsewhere, and frequently with ali 
the energy and vigour that characterised 
his earlier life. He was always a favourite 
at quarterly meetings, and his business 
qualifications made him a valuable acquisi- 
tion as secretary of the Association. He 
was a great reader, and had a splendid 
memory. ‘This served him in good stead 
when he undertook the editorship of 
Yr Ymofynydd (1904-7). In the pages of 
that popular little magazine he chatted 
month by month, in a delightfully enter- 
taining fashion, in a column bearing the 
title of ‘‘ The Crow’s Nest.’’ He was 
familiar with the results of recent Biblical 
criticism and put his knowledge to good 
use. His sermon on ‘‘ The Future of 
Religion in Wales,’’ preached before 
the Welsh Association in 1895, was pub- 
lished twice; and his lessons on Mark and 
Luke, for the use of Sunday-schools, are the 
best of their kind in the Welsh language. 

Mr. James entered keenly into politics. 
He was from deep conviction a strong 
supporter of the Liberal party in Wales. 
His clear grasp of the political situation, 
his power and influence as an orator anda 
man, and his readiness to help, made him 
invaluable in such public service. He was 
a man of strong and attractive personality. 
He roused interest by his conversation, 
which was a charming mixture of intellect, 
wit, kindly criticism, and varied knowledge ; 
he appealed to the affections by his deep 
and wide sympathies and his own warm 
heart. He will long be remembered for his 
high ideals, pure integrity and the influence 
of his beautiful character, his boundless 
charity, and deep-rooted faith in God and 
goodness, 


On July, 1877, Mr. James married Sarah’ 
the elder daughter of the Rev. Owen Evans’ 
of Cefncoed, a sister of the Rev. EH. D. 
Priestley Evans, of Bury. With her and 
their son and two daughters (one of whom 
is the wife of the Rev. T. A. Thomas, of 
Llandyssul) the keenest sympathy is felt. 

On Wednesday, October 30, after a short 
service in the house, conducted by the Rev. 
R. C. Jones, a great gathering of relatives 
and friends left Brynhyfryd for Pantyde- 
faid, a distance of three or four miles, in a 
continuous downpour of rain. At the 
chapel the Rev. J. H. Davies took the first 
part oi the funeral service, and the Rev. 
R. J. Jones, of Aberdare, gave a short 
address. At the graveside the Rev. 
John Davies, the venerable friend and 
fellow-student of the deceased, spoke the 
words of faith and comfort. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Sennen 
THE LITTLE CRIPPLE. 

Tux children were in the bay window 
with their mother, looking out at the 
sunset glow on the heather and ferns 
that carpeted the common beyond the 
garden. 

‘* See,’’ said Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ how pink 
the heather looks and how bright the 
green of the ferns is! They like the 
evening kiss of the sun, when he says 
good-night before he goes to bed.’’ 

‘* That’s like us, mummy; we like you 
to come up and kiss us good-night before we 
go to sleep,’’ said Lilian. 

‘* Look,’’ cried Tommy, “‘ at that jolly 
little chap jumping about over the heather, 
isn’t he just happy! There—now he is 
standing still and laughing back at his 
daddy. Now he is running on again; I 
think he is playing horses.”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s it,’’ said Lihan. ‘‘ Now 
he is pretending he is stopping at a house; 
now he is tossing his head and going on 
again; and now he is round the corner, 
out of sight.’’ 

‘*]T should like to play with him,’’ said 
Tommy. : 

For a minute or two there was silence. 
Then Lilian cried out : 

‘* Here comes another little boy. Oh, 
look, mummy; he is going on crutches, 
ke has only got one leg! ”’ 

Mrs. Weldon looked up, and saw a 
little fellow not more than five or six 
years old hopping down the steep path 
that led across the common to the road 
below. His mother walked on raridly, 
wheeling his little wicker mail-cart, and 
he was trying hard to keep by her side. 
His little crutches flashed in the sunlight 
like the oars of a boat, as he worked them 
to and fro, with his one poor little leg 
hopping between them, a little bit of 
it bare and gleaming between the knicker 
and the sock. But it was such a short 
little leg, there wasn’t much of it to show, 
and it was pitiful to see how hard it worked. 

‘*How his shoulders must ache,’’ 
said Mrs. Weldon; ‘‘ and see, the crutches 
push them up so high that his white blouse 
and the rim of his sailor hat almost touch. 
Poor little boy, how manfully he works 
along!”’ 

‘*T should call it * boyfully,’ mummy,’’ 
said Tom. 

‘* Well, that’s rather a good word, for 


boys can be every bit as brave as men. 
There ! Now he has stopped to rest, and 
his mother looks round, stops a second, 
and then goes quickly on again. She is 
cruel, but she doesn’t mean it, she doesn’t 
know how hard it is to go on crutches down- 
hill on rough ground,’’ 

‘“ Now he is hurrying after her, but he 
can’t quite catch her up. Poor little 
boy, she isn’t kind!’’ said Lilian. 

Mrs. Weldon did not speak at once, for 
there were tears in her eyes and a lump in 
her throat, and she couldn’t. 

Then she said: ‘‘I think that little 
boy’s mother is vexed that he has not 
got two legs, like other little boys—I do not 
think she feels enough for him. He will 
want all his bravery through life. He will 
never be able to play games and run and 
jump lke the other little boy we saw, 
and when he is a man he will find it hard to 
earn his living. He will never be like 
other people.’’ 

‘* Oh, mummy,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ how glad 
I am that we are not like that.’’ 

‘* Yes, dear, but be thankful to God as 
well as glad. It might easily have been 
you, and it may be you some day. Once 
upon a time a great and good man stood 
watching a wretched thief going to prison 
with a crowd around him. ‘ But for 
the grace of God,’ said the good man, 
“there go I!’ He meant that he might 
have been in that man’s place. And 
so, dears, when we see anyone ill or hurt 
or lame, let us try to think what it feels 
like, and remember it might, but for the 
grace of God, have been ourselves. And 
then we shall want to do what we can to 
help them and make them happy.”’ ; 

‘*T think,’’ said Lilian, ‘‘ I should like 
to make friends with that poor little boy, 
and give him—what shall I give him ? 
My ball ?’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘ he couldn’t play 
at ball.’’ 

‘Well, then, my dominoes.’’ 

And Lihan did, 
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HYMN. 
(Written for the Boston International.) 
Kingdom of God! the day how blest 
When to Thy fold as to their home, 
From north and south, from east and west, 
Thine own of every name shall come ! 
Day of the Lord! thine hour draws nigh, 
We see the radiant dawn afar ; 
The light of truth illumes the sky, 
Resplendent as the morning star. 


Not ours the noon, but ours the dawn, 
The prelude to the full-orbed day ; 

And ours to bid the clouds be gone, 
And give the light unhindered way. 


All glory, gracious God, to Thee ! 
We lift our eyes unto the hills, 
And lo! the blessed prophecy, 
By Thy strong arm, its course fulfils. 
Sera C. Bracu. 


To CorrEesPpoNDENTS : — Communica- 
tions have been received from H. B. B., 
R. Bi; G. St. C., J. M. C., M.C., F.H. D:, 
A. H.,.M. H., L. ReJ., W.L.; F..B. M:, 
Gy Ea. M ios MOE Ps 
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BEFORE THE OPENING 

Last April, on the eve of the hundred and 
second anniversary of Dr, MartinmAv’s 
birth, the foundation-stone of the Martineau 
Memorial buildings in connection with the 
Octagon Chapel at Norwich was laid by 
his daughter. Next Thursday the build- 
ings are to be opened by Sir Jonn BRUNNER. 
What we have to ask, at the moment, of 
those who rejoice that fitting honour 
should be done to a great name, and a 
worthy memorial of a revered and beloved 
teacher be raised in the city of his birth, is 
this: Are these buildings to be opened 
free from debt, or not? Mrs. Morrram, 
the devoted hon. secretary of the Memorial 
Fund, made a statement in these columns 
on October 12, and a very earnest appeal 
for the final £400, which with the further 
£509 undertaken by the Octagon congrega- 
tion, would complete the fund. In response 
to that appeal the following are the 
promises of further donations which have 
been received; most of them, if not all, 
from friends who have already given once 
or mor2 than once before to the fund :— 


th 
wa 


Sir Alfred Wills Me v3 20 
Mr. P. J. Worsley 2D 
Miss 8. 8. Dowson an 
Miss M. C. Martineau .. 
Mis3 L. S. Leigh 

Miss Edith Gittins 

Miss Catherine Scott 

Mrs. Marriott 

Miss H. R. Greg 

Miss Ruth Nettlefold 

Miss Worsley 

Mr. S. Gilfillan . 

Mr. A. 8. Thew 

Mrs. Enfield 

Mrs. Shannon 
Miss Constance Bolingbroke 
Mr. G. W. Chitiy.. 

Miss E. Higginson 

Miss Jan> Higinbotham 
Miss Fullagar 

Miss Toulmin Smith 

Miss $8. Maughan 

A Friend .. is en ae 
That is £103 12s., leaving £296 8s. still to ke 
given. We simply state the fact, and ask : 
Ought not the Martineau Memorial to be 
opened free from debt 
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THE INQUIRER. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
LETTER OF GREETING TO THE UNITARIANS 
OF CANADA. 

In our report of the Council meeting 
of this Association last week we recorded 
the resolution to send a letter of greeting 
to each of the Canadian churches, after 
the recent visit of representatives of the 
Association, in connection with the Inter- 
national meetings in Boston. The follow- 
ing is the text of the letter :— 

‘* To the Unitarians of Canada. 

‘“ Dear BRETHREN,—Our representatives, 
the Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, C. J. Street, 
W. G. Tarrant, W.W.C. Pope, and Mr. H. 
B. Lawford, have reported to us, with 


grateful unanimity, the deep impressions _ 


received by them during their recent. visit 
to your country. To dwellers in our 
crowded cities the spectacle of a vast and 
generous land like yours, and the stirring 
life of your vigorous national youth, could 
not fail to be greatly stimulating ; and we 
take this opportunity, as citizens of the 
Home Country, to greet you, our brethren 
across the sea, and to congratulate you 
on the magnificent progress already made 
in developing the rich resources of the soil, 
and in rearing healthful and beautiful 
homes where human life may reach its 
best. 

‘««To you, who are one with us in the desire 
and the effort to infuse the spirit of a free 
religion into the minds and hearts of men, 
we look with special gladness and yearning. 
You who are pioneers of civilisation are 
also, we believe, pioneers of a new day in 
the history of Christendom, a day which 
will bring more and more glory on its name 
as the shadows of ignorance, fear, and super- 
stition are lifted away from the souls of 
men. Already, during two generations, 
you, our brethren in Montreal and Torontc, 
have verified in no small degree the hopes of 
the brave men and women who founded your 
congregational life. You, our brethren in 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, and Winnipeg, 
cannot but feel fresh impulse to your own 
vigorous enthusiasm as you observe the 
achievements of these elder sister churches. 
With all of you we earnestly hope and believe 
that, as with your great country, so with 
the great faith we share, there awaits a 
nobly fruitful future if only they who enjoy 
its blessings are faithful in its service. 

‘* In the name of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association we beg you to accept 
our warmest thanks for the abounding cor- 
Giality of your welcome to its representa- 
tives and to the other Unitarians from 
these shores who had the privilege of meet- 
ing you face to face. You may be assured 
that their memory of this delightful ex- 
perience will long endure, and that through 
them our whole fellowship on this side 
will be bound henceforth in intimate sym- 
pathy and friendship with yours. We 
trust that the tie so happily knit will be a 
source of strength and inspiration to us and 
to you for many years to come. 

‘* Wishing you sincerely ‘ God-speed,’ we 
are, on behalf of the Association,—Yours 
fraternally, 

Wituram B. Bowrinea, 
President. 

Howard CHATFEILD CLARK, 
Treasurer. 

W. Coprtanp Bowl, 
Secretary.”’ 
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THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


Amona the sad and pensive sentences 
in the Bible, confessions of human im- 
potence and sin, and bewailings over the 
transitoriness of life, are some that we 
cherish surely for something besides their 
candour. Is it because a faithful observa- 
tion is expressed through an image that 
is beautiful? The despondent gloom of 
the last chapter of Ecclesiastes haunts the 
memory with a sense of the solace of grey 
shadows rather than with any apparition 
of terror of desolation. The mention of 
sun and moon and stars projects a beam 
of light across the sky, although they are 
doomed to be darkened. The clouds of 
portent are approaching, we are told; 
but they come in majesty and with 
glistening shoulders. We are awed, not 
horrified. Though summoned to express 
sadness, we cannot hear the voice of a bird 
or of the daughters of music, or behold the 
almond tree in blossom, without mingling 
joy with our melancholy; and though 
the silver cord be loosed, and the golden 
bowl be broken, the cord is of silver, we 
bear in mind, and the bowl is of gold; 
and the pitcher which is destined to be 
broken is the symbol of homely life, and 
the wheel is the wheel of earnest industry. 
These are things dear to memory, and 
which chasten the heart. Even the 
dust of mortality that falls back upon 
the earth in due time will yield its 
fragrance to the skies, and so the very 
language of melancholy is antidote to 
the message it conveys. We, children of 
nature, are forbidden to think far away 
from the habits of thought which nature 
herself has adopted, and these are gracious 
and beautiful. Thus, though the autumn 
branches, growing daily more transparent, 
remind us that ‘‘ we all do fade as a leaf,’” 
we are comforted and cheered rather than 
otherwise by the reminder. It is true. 
It is also beautifully true. What words 
other than goodly and ‘‘ comfortable ’” 
words could leaves ever utter. Like 
Lowell, we love to hear the rustling of 
those that have fallen. They are still 
so full of movement and music. Do they 
remind us of our mortality ? It is pleasant 
to think upon. Their ruddy visage puts 
health into our pallid thoughts. Do 
we indeed fade like the leaves? What 
more could we desire ? If thus we accom- 
plish our dissolution there shall be nothing 
in it but glory and honour ; a goal to look 
forward to rather than a fate to fear. 

Look at the whinberry laid now like a 
rich carpet over the moors; at the bram- 
ble blazing crimson along the wayside ; at 
the bracken breaking away from the feet 
of the solemn pine trees and pouring like a 
fiery cataract down the hill. In no 
measured splendour does the green leaf 
depart, but to its rest it goes with the royal 
purple and gold of a king. 

It were no unwholesome ambition to- 
desire to fade as a leaf, for this cannot be 
done save first we have lived as a leaf. 
For the leaf that fades gloriously is the 
healthy leaf on the healthy tree that 
withers and falls at its proper season. 
Break off a green branch. The leaves 
will shrivel. They will not fade in 
nature’s fine and gradual way. They 
will not even fall. Let a tree in full 


| foliage’ be smitten by lightning, or let it 
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die either by the worm or the fungus, and 


you shall see no splendour. The leaf 
dies as it has lived, and fairly at its proper 
season. It is not otherwise with man. 
** Our people die well,’’ said Wesley, in 
defence of the Methodists. It was a solid 
apology, for none: can die finely who live 
not finely, who think to slip away carrying 
no credentials of service faithfully ren- 
dered. 

Here is a brown, dry, wrinkled elm- 
leaf. What a cope of saffron samite it 
lately hung over the shoulders of the great 
elm-tree. I see at a glance that now it is 
aged and tanned, horny and wrinkled 
with work, like an honest old weather- 
beaten face that has stood the gales of 
winter and is scarred by many a care. 
These lines and stains are a record of how 
quietly and orderly this leaf has .done 
what it has done. It has only seemed to 
be playing all the while it was so seriously 
industrious. It has been beguiling us 
and making us fancy that its sole concern 
was to be at once the green flag waving 
and a cymbal tinkling in the wind —a 
creature of pleasure casting a comfortable 
shade. After all, that is no bad style in 
which to work, provided one be such a 
master of his actions that he can lightly 
accomplish them, — to labour sternly 
while hiding every semblance of toil, 
keeping face bright and tongue merry 
so that folk shall take it as a matter of 
play. 

The function of a leaf is manifold. It 
is the mouth, the lungs, and the stomach 
of the tree. Wonderful is its structure 
of cells and veins, nerves and _ pores, 
stretched on a framework of tough, 
elastic fibres. Its envelope is pierced 
with numerous minute apertures, the 
stomata or mouths. 

It is the filter and purifier of the atmo- 
sphere. The tainted air that we exhale 
with every breath it inhales, and by help 
of that great chemist the sun, decomposes 
it in its laboratory of green cells, taking 
from it its poisonous load of carbon 
dioxide, and giving us back the vital 
oxygen. And with the carbon thus 
extracted it makes the wood and the bark 
of the tree. Through cell and channel 
it is passed, down the leaf-stalk into the 
branch, and thence some will go on 
descending into the trunk and be deposited 
immediately beneath the bark to harden 
into timber. Another current will pass 
to the growing fruit and help to make the 
seed and the wholesome pulp that covers 
it. All this is effected not by the leaves 
alone, but by co-operation with the roots, 
which, drawing up moisture from the soil, 
send it up to combine with the materials 
collected by the leaves from the atmo- 
sphere. Yet nearly half the weight of 
wood in trees is made up of the carbon 
thus obtained by the leaves, and which, 
if left in the atmosphere, would be poison 
to us. Is it hard to believe that they 
with their microscopic mouths can take in 
and digest all the solid material which is 
needed for the building of the trees of the 
forest? We fail to realise how many 
leaves a tree may have. It may be only 
as they are fluttering down covering garden 
and road and meadow that we begin to 
conceive how many they are, and what 
a surface they would cover if laid together 
side by side. 
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one large elm-tree contained five acres of 
leaves; five acres of lip and mouth in- 
cessantly at work. Another kind of in- 
dustry which these now tired and fallen 
leaves have been performing has been to 
moisten the atmosphere; a service most 
vigorously rendered during the hot, dry 
weather when it is most needed. The 
sap that enters through the rootlets and 
rises up the trunk and branches would not 
rise at all were it not for the open lips of 
the leaves which let it escape in vapour 
like the breath that escapes from between 
our own lips. 

The moist atmosphere of a woodland 
country is thus easily accounted for, 
where over every acre of woodland 
the trees are pumping up from the soil 
and transpiring from their foliage no less 
than 800 barrels of water every twenty- 
four hours. 

And now we are getting the bare boughs 
exposed we have nought to complain of 
or to regret. Next to the beauty of the 
trees In spring and autumn is their beauty 
in the winter. Look at that network 
of branch and twig on the oak or the plane 
tree, as ingenious in variety as it is delicate 
in design. It is the industrial exhibit of 
the handiwork of the tree, for a score or 
two, it may be, or, perhaps, for centuries 
of summers. All this is the work which 
if the leaves had not effected they would 
not have faded or fallen in the manner 
they have done. They have sacrificed to 
the future, and their sacrifice has been the 
means of handsomely celebrating their 
exit. For owing to their contribution 
to the substance of the tree there have 
been formed buds which next year will 
be the leaves in their places; and it is 
none other than this slowly swelling, 
advancing bud which the leaf has been 
building at the base of its own stalk which 
at length tilts off its parent and predeces- 
sor. The leaf has by now grown ready 
for the change—it declares the fact by its 
radiant and sanguine colour, gained, as 
one has suggested, by borrowing of late 
““less from the earth and more from 
heaven.’’? Thus, these leaves now falling 
around us, so decorative and playful, 
have, under their fine colours, and in spite 
of their gleeful flutter, been doing in- 
valuable service, cleansing the atmosphere, 
moistening 1t with vapour and manu- 
facturing timber. Types of the cheerful, 
unsuspected, genuine workers among man- 
kind, the loving hearts and busy hands 
whose labours are none the less beautiful 
for being commonplace or less practical 
by reason of their gentle ways and rhyth- 
mic order. Upon such it is that the real 
glory of the autumn leaf descends, en- 
riching them with no false praise or 
clattering applause, but burnishing their 
spirits with the glory of the faith and the 
love and the duty that is in them. It is 
they who, like the leaves, do purify the 
atmosphere of the world; who give us 
our best, most constant stimulus to 
growth and progress, and who help to 
form within us, yet without advertise- 
ment, the fibres of character—that timber 
of life of which all noble achievements are 
built. 

Would we fade as the leaf? We must 
live as the leaf. Fade? It fades not, 
but is lit up with the ineffaceable impres- 


It has been estimated that | sion of things well and rightly done, and 
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with the beauty that comes of hope of 
which it has already formed the bud, a 
hope, the gentle exertion of which is the 
instrument of its own release. 


H.M. L. 


NORTH MIDLAND ASSOCIATION. 
AnnuaL MEETING. 


In the beautiful and commodious 
premises of Kettering-road Church, North- 
ampton, the North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association held its annual 
meetings on Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 30 and 31. The gatherings were 
remarkable for their enthusiasm and 
interest. On Wednesday evening the North- 
ampton friends had arranged a delightful 
reception for the ministers and delegates. 
All the arrangements were admirable, and 
a very happy evening was spent, brightened 
by excellent music and_ encouraging 
speeches. 

On Thursday morning the annual busi- 
ness meeting, attended by a good muster 
of ministers and delegates, was held. 

The treasurer’s financial statement 
showed a deficit of over £50, and a strong 
appeal was made to wipe off this debt. 
The retiring president, Mr. Wm. Moss, of 
Loughborough, handed over £10 as a 
donation, and it is hoped that his generous 
example will be followed by others, so 
that the new financial year may open, 
not with a deficit, but with a balance in 
hand. The secretary’s report complained 
of the lack of effective enthusiasm. ‘* With 
too few exceptions, the churches are con- 
tent to foster their own separate interests 
and to labour for their own individual pros- 
perity, without evident concern for the 
welfare of the sister churches, and without 
much tribulation of soul over that great 
and ever-increasing number of men who 
have deserted the churches and ignored 
the claims cf religious institutions to ke 
reckoned as serious factors in the moral 
and material elevation of the multitude. 

There is great reason to fear 
that this is mainly due to a spirit of 
indifference towards our aims and objects, 
to the lack of any imaginative or inspiring 
vision of the corporate life and function 
of our churches, and to the failure to realise 
in any vital way the unique opportunities 
now presented for a vigorous missionary 
enterprise.”’ : 

‘* Van Mission.—A glimpse of the 
wider outlook and the nobler zeal was dis- 
clesed by the Van Mission, which has 
aroused so much public attention In many 
parts of the country, and which paid 
welcome visits to the North Midlands. ... 
The unanimous cpinion appears to be 
that the mission reaches a class of men 
(the overwhelming majority of the people) 
that our organised churches, by their regu- 
lar worship and preaching, are incapable 
of touching. The mission brings cur minis- 
ters and laymen face to face, and heart to 
heart with a new audience eager and hungry 
for some word of life. The Van Mission 
not only delivers a message to the labouring 
classes, but receives from the labouring 
classes a quickening revelation of the actual 
needs and interests of the democracy.’’ 

The report referred sympathetically to 
the deaths of Mr. E. Clephan, of Leicester, 
one of its vice-presidents, and of the Rev, 
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W. W. Robinson, of Gainbsorough, and 


ofiered a welcome to the Rev. Charles 
Sneddon, of Christ Church, Nottingham. 
After an appreciative and grateful reference 


to the work of the Rev. W. H. Burgess, at 


Loughborough, it is reported that the 


friends at Coalville contmue to form an 
and that the 
movement has now been formally affiliated 
Burton disappears 
‘* The friends 


enthusiastic fellowship, 


with the association. 
from the list of churches. 
at Burton have failed to win new allies, 


and now report that the class of people 
are 
more strongly attracted by the Labour 
Church, which appears to be very vigorous 
and flourishing. Although Burton thus 
falls out of our list, the movement must 


with whom they are associated. ... 


not be regarded as vain, if it has in any 


way contributed to the forces that make 


for the moral uplifting of the town.”’ 

After paying a warm tribute of thanks 
to the Lay Preachers’ Union, the report con- 
cludes thus :— 

** Although it has been necessary to 
open this report with a note of grave 
misgiving, the committee feel they cannot 
close without striking a more resonant and 
hopeful chord. In looking abroad over 
the religious world and estimating the 
opportunities before our churches, the 
committee are profoundly encouraged by 
the rapid development of progressive 
thought in every direction. Since the last 
annual report was presented there has been 
an extraordinary quickening of vitality 
in the Liberal Christian Movement. Harly 


in the spring the sensational advocacy of 


the ‘New Theology’ caused much salu- 
tary agitation in the ranks of Protestant 
orthodoxy and held for some time the atten- 
tion of the whole country. A movement 
similarly significant in character, and 
even more portentous for the future of 
Christian theology, has stirred the tradi- 
tional Church of Rome to the depths. 
‘he emergence of ‘Modernism’ among 
Roman Catholics has caused nothing less 
than consternation in the Vatican, and 
given rise to reprisals in the most violent 
Papal denunciation, and the most rigorous 
ecclesiastical coercion of recent times. 
The Pope’s encyclical, as Father Tyrrell, 
one of the Modernists thus severely 
censured, says, bears reluctant testimony 
to the astounding energy, versatility and 
diffusion of the new thought. But the 
victorious. advance of Truth cannot be 
stayed by any ecclesiastical methods, 
however harsh ond medieval, and the 
liberal influence will continue to leaven all 
the churches until in the general break-up 
of orthodoxy the necessity for a full and 
frank reconstruction of doctrine is honestly 
faced. This universal disintegration of 
dogma closely and vitally affects the hfe 
of our churches and opens to them a wider 
field of action. Nor can the committee 
overlook the significance of the meetings of 
the ‘ International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers ’ recently held in Boston, U.S.A. 
These meetings were attended by a number 
of ministers and laymen from the North 
Midland district. At these gatherings 
they had the privilege of meeting brethren 
of like intellectual and spiritual affinities 
from communions varying from the Roman 
Catholic Church to churches of recognised 
liberal sympathies. Such signs of the 


times must confirm and encourage us in 
our Free Christian principles and urge 
us powerfully to a deepened devotion 
‘Truth, to Liberty, to Religion.’ 
The outlook inspires us to realise that 
instead of being a defeated and negligeable 
body, we are already in the forefront of a 
triumphant and world-wide movement. 
Our comrades and well-wishers are more 
numerous and influential than we know. 
The freedom for which others are still 
fighting so strenuously is even now our 
The 
call to us, therefore, is to be more faithful 


to 


assured and priceless inheritance. 


in labour, more abounding in self-sacrifice, 


more constant in prayer and worship. We 
may look upwards and onwards, believing 


that our long night’s vigil is all but over, 


that the dawn of a new day is breaking, and 
that we may enter joyfully and bravely 
into the greatness of the promise, ‘ Fear 
not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 


Nears 


pleasure to give you the Kingdom. 
The new president, Mr. A. H. Paget, 


of Leicester, and the officers and committee 


were then elected. 


In the afternoon the Rev. F. ‘Heming 
Vaughan, of Mansfield, read an extremely 


fine and forcible payer on ‘‘ Our oppor- 
tunity,” which caused something approach- 


ing a sensation, and was reported and 


commented on in some of the London 
papers. 
summary, but it was suggested that the 
paper should be published by the Social 
Questions Sub-Committee, in- which case 
our readers will be able to read it in full. 


Our Opportunity. 

England, said Mr. Vaughan, is in the 
throes of a Titanic industrial struggle. 
The nation is gathermg ito two armed 
camps of capital and labour. The evils 
of wealth and poverty are sapping the life 
of our people. Thousands are destroying 
their souls in luxury, and millions are 
living starved and stunted lives. The 
work in shop and factory is soul-killing. 
It deadens the higher faculties. The unity 
of family life is threatened. 

These are not statements made by a 
red-hot agitator, but the observations of 
sober writers like Marshall. What is the 
position of the Christian Church 2? She is 
a derelict. ‘‘ The great masses,’’ says 
Mr. C. Booth, ‘‘ remain apart from, all 
forms of rehgious communion.’’ The 
people are busy outside organising them- 
selves to break the chains of economic 
slavery. The church gave them no assist- 
ance during the inhuman establishment of 
the factory system, and they no longer 
look to her for help and guidance. A 
prominent Socialist writer, Mr. R. Blatch- 
ford, has fiercely repudiated Christianity on 
the ground that it is in the way of 
humanity, and his writings are eagerly 
bought. The churches have gravely re- 
plied to his theological objections, whereas 
the book, ‘‘ God and My Neighbour,’’ is 
a moral indictment of organised Christian- 


ity for bowing the knee to Mammon. The 
book can only be answered by deeds. The 
real failure of the churches is not a 


theological but a moral failure—it sheds no 
light on the moral issues of the day. Men 
are busy preaching salvation through 
economic machinery. Socialism comes, 
like the Pied Piper, piping the way to a 


joyous life, and harassed workers, unable | 


We can only give here a short 


to find hope elsewhere, follow gladly. But 
many clear-sighted reformers see that 
moral force alone can compel an economic 
improvement. They are appealing to the 
churches of Christ for help. What help 
can the churches bring? Not economic 
wisdom, but moral courage. They have 
this moral foree in Christ if they will let 
his conscience move them. Then they will 
sec their duty. It is not the duty of the 
churches to ally themselves with Socialism 
nor anti-Socialism. Their duty is to take 
up in the name of Christ the demand of 
justice behind the Socialist movement— 
that every man shall have the material 
conditions of a complete life, and burn 
that demand of brotherhood and divine 
sonship into the consciences of politicians 
and citizens. Leaving the other churches 
to the conscience of their Master, we must 
inquire how we are facing this crisis. Our 
official report fills one with dismay. The 
executive committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, in this time 
of sheer indifference to any organised 
religion, talk about ‘* the need of protesting 
against theological doctrines which have 
not ceased to ailect the minds and hearts 
of men.’’ But in our recent Van experi- 
ence there was no such suffering. On the 
contrary, the few who believed in anything 
rejowed in their doctrines—some found 
great comfort in the devil. The time has 
come, not for protesting, but witnessing to 
any definite religious faith with power to 
mould the consciences of men. 

Our National Conference offers no better 
help. They apparently (vide reply to 
Boston International Congress letter) stand 
for nothing and rejoice ‘‘ in the spontaneous 
development of religious thought and 
life’?! It is difficult to understand how 
anyone can interpret the interference of 
the Christ life through the centuries as 
‘* spontaneous.’’ Weeds may grow spon- 
taneously, but the fair product of Christian 
character needs intensive culture. This 
fallacy of spontaneous development sur- 
vives in our midst from the nineteenth 
century, and is blighting our churches. 
Our religion is frankly individualistic, and 
each man’s conscience is the law divine. 
Our sittings are taken, but the seats are 
unoccupied. We are riddled with scepti- 
cism and indifference. There is no help 
for the redemption of the world along this 
line. And yet we possess in Unitarian 
Christianity a unique power if we could 
only be converted to its truth and combine 
in its power. The future lies with organ- 
ised effort, as the secular world is proving. 
Our future lies in a church, an organised 
body, in that corporate life for which Mr. 
Lloyd Thomas pleads in his ‘* Free Catholic 
Church.’’ But such a union can only come 
through the uniting power of a definite 
religious belief. We cannot organise round 
abstractions as we have hitherto tried to 
do. We must use our freedom to combine 
round ‘‘the main features of Christian 
doctrine as well as the essentials of Christ- 
ian life.’ We must abandon our super- 
stitious dread of doctrine and authority 
and be dogmatic and obedient over the 
essence instead of the circumference of 
Christianity. We have found that essence 
in the two doctrines of Divine Fatherheed 
and human brotherhood. But as Dr. 
Mellone shows, these truths are powerless 
apart from Christ, in whom they were 
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embodied, and in those who have been 
moulded by his conscience. Their power 
‘is not logical and abstract, but comes 
through human life—the minds that have 
held them, the souls they have subdued ”’ 
—in brief, the church. Our force will 
come not in seeking to emphasise our 
separateness from the Christian church, 
but im preserving our organic connection 
and in the power of that Catholic life 
welding ourselves into living obedience to 
Christ our Head, and showing in our lives 
the truth of the doctrines we parade. The 
world does not doubt our gospel, it is only 
sceptical of its realisation in human life— 
‘and the state of our churches helps its 
scepticism. 
The need is great to present the life of 
Christ as the realisation of our gleaming 
ideal, and by its very humanity binding on 
us. Then through our altered lives we 


should have gained moval power to hold. 


aloft the ‘‘ objective conscience ’’ of Christ 
ag the standard for every man. The 
individual is powerless, however, to do 
this. It can only be done through the 
church. 

In this church of Unitarian Christians, 
of men baptised in the Master’s spirit, 
educating their consciences by what 1s 
divine and authoritative in his conscience, 
there would be such a moral force as to 
compel attention. It would draw the 
hearts of men and move their wills to 
‘establish the conditions cf a complete life 
for each man, which would be the advent 
of the Kingdom. Woe unto us if we are 
too selfish and cowardly to accept this 
opportunity. 

This was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion which went with striking unani- 
mity in support of the paper. 

In the evening a religious service was 
held, conducted by the Rev. A. Hermann 
Thomas, of Leicester, and the annual 
sermon was preached by Principal J. Estlin 
Carpenter, of Manchester College, Oxford. 
‘* Fellow citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God ’’ was the text. 

The greatest praise and thanks are due 
to the Nerthampton friends for the great 
warmth and unstinted generosity of their 
welcome. 


THE HUSTON THEATRE SERVICES. 


Two of the announced series of services 
at the Euston Theatre, conducted by the 
Rev. J. Page Hopps, have been held, each 
attended by nearly one thousand persons. 
On the first Sunday everything was simply 
perfect (so says our eager correspondent) : 
a radiantly happy and intently interested 
audience, good music, ardent singing, and 
searching but winsome teaching. On the 
second occasion a cluster of lads created a 
slight disturbance, but this was soon over- 
come, and all went well. Enough has 
happened to make it once more certain 
that the multitude beyond the pale of 
church and chapel only wait for a brotherly 
and rational lead in order to come within 
the larger lines of humanitarian religion. 

On the second Sunday, without being 
combative, Mr. Page Hopps spoke very 
plainly about certain dominant settings 
forth of religion which ought long ago to 
have been dropped. We wanted, he said, 
a religion for common life, a religion re- 
lated to common things, without puzzles, 
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without priests, and without fear. Re- 
ligion was simply the outreaching after the 
highest and the best, or might even be 
sufficiently present in a life that was 
given up to patient and faithful service, 
though on a very homely plane. In that 
way, religion was possible for every one, 
and it was arguable that a willing girl who, 
in a poor shop, served food to working men, 
was as clearly acting out a religion as the 
priest who fumbled with bread and wine at 
the altar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAM4, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


IS THERE LIFE TO ORGANISE ? 

Srr,—Some remarks which I made at the 
evening meeting of the Provincial Assembly 
at Hampstead were misunderstood. That 
in itself is of no account. I have no 
importance that I should think it necessary 
to point out such a fact publicly. I only 
do so because what I wished to say is, [ 
venture to believe, important. The posi- 
tion was that the Rev. Joseph Wood had, 
in his paper, urged organisation as a remedy 
for many oi the ills from which we are suf- 
fering. In reply to that I raised the 
question whether there is anything to 
organise. Organisation is the means 
which a strongly self-conscious movement 
takes of expressing itself and _ efiect- 
ing its purposes. Is there among us 
such a unitary self-consciousness needing 
utterance ? I submit that there is not. 
Our loyalty to a principle of freedom is in 
itself abstract and negative. What the 
application of the principle leads to is the 
vital matter. One thing is certain, it 
issues in very considerable intellectual 
differences, which are not indeed to be 
exaggerated, any more than they are to be 
minimised. We stand, it is said, for spiri- 
tual things, for worship, for brotherhood, 
for love. That is all well and good, but it 
is vague, and needs to be given a fuller 
content. Indeed, it is just in giving preci- 
sion to the ideas of brotherhood and love 
that what hope there is for us hes. My 
point, in fact, was this :—There is a notable 
movement on foot in the world for the 
fuller realisation of life on the part, I 
believe, of all sections of the community. 
The thought of the poor rushes to mind at 
once. But I include the rich. It is the 
significant factor in the life of our time. 
And it seems to me obvious that the fate 
of any church, which is the world’s self- 
expression in its reverence for and reaching 
alter the ideal, is bound up inevitably 
with its attitude to this struggle towards 
light and freedom. Its opportunity is 
the prophets’, first to penetrate with a 
divine sympathy to the heart of the move- 
ment, to seize its meaning, and then to 
interpret it to itself. If we are God’s self- 
revelation-to the world, the actual world 
of this present day, there is no doubt as to 
our future. Jf we, on the other hand, 
are deat to the call of the time, if we are 
blind to what is most significant in it, if 
party and class interests, prejudices, and 
passions keep us out of the main stream, 
then we may have private chapels and 
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private chaplaincies in odd corners of the 
world, but we have no mission to the 
great mass of men who want to know what 
the divine spirit means in the passion for 
a universal perfection which more and 
more strongly moves within them. It is 
no relevant criticism to ery that this is 
Socialism, and that religion cannot split it- 
self up into parties with social programmes. 
I was understood to be asking that Uni- 
tarian and Socialist should be convertible 
terms. I meant nothing of the kind. I 
don’t even know that [ am a Socialist. 
Certainly I am not according to some 
definitions of that badly-abused word. 
I do say that to be a brother, to love 
our neighbour as ourself is to desire for 
him, and to labour that he may have, to 
penetrate society with the loving will, in 
order to make possible to him the best that 
we wish and seek for ourselves. It should be 
an outrage on the Christian conscience that 
any man should fall short of the possibilities 
God has locked up in his soul through any 
selfishness of ours or of society. The 
realisation that the utmost fulness of life 
is God’s will for everyone scems to me to 
be the essence of democracy, and the taking 
that up into the teaching and life of the 
Church, as God’s revelation, the para- 
mount necessity of the present age. This 
is the spiritual element with which religion 
may do much to saturate the minds of all 
classes, and which seems to me to be essen- 
tial to any form of religion that is to influ- 
ence and lead the modern man Godward. 
My belief is that our churches have not felt 
this, that we are not as one man moved 
by it, and that, therefore, split up as we are 
into differences on all hands except the 
negative point of liberty, there is no such 
passion of the self-conscious life of the 
whole as brings the panacea of organisation 
within the realm of practical politics. 
Life will speedily organise itself. And 
life, the divine life of our time, we lack. 
Such at least is my diagnosis when I think 
of our churches as a whole, a judgment, 
needless to say, not true by any means of 
allour churches, or probably of some indi- 
viduals in every church. 

Appison A. CHARLESWORTH. 

eee ee Ae 

COTTON MATHER. 


Siz,—Two letters, ascribed to Cotton 
Mather, have lately appeared in your 
columns. While we cannot but smile at 
the clever roguery of their wording, and 
admire the grave face with which the jest 
is carried through, it still seems well to pro- 
test against such liberties being taken with 
the name of a worthy divine, who is no 
longer able to defend himself against prac- 
tical jokes. XK. W. Lumuis. 

Fuldera, Nov. 4, 1907. 


SOUTHEND HOLIDAY HOME. 
Lonpon Sunpay Scuoor Sociery. 
Sir,—Mrs. Bayle Bernard’s little cottage 
home by the sea has again during the year 
received its many visitors, scholars and 
teachers, from the London Sunday Schools, 
and good reports have been received from 
several telling of their improved health, 
and of the comfort and happiness enjoyed 
during their stay. 
Some necessary exceptional expenses 
have been incurred for painting and re- 
pairs, and a charge has been made by the 
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Town Council for share of cost of making 
up the road, meaning a call upon the 
treasurer of £24 beyond the ordinary 
outgoings. 

Will friends of the London schools help 
the treasurer to meet this extra claim ? 

lon PrifcHARD, 
Treasurer. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street. 
———— Ee 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and Le sent in by 
Wednesdat, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 

— 


Aberdeen.—Anniversary services were con- 
ducted on Sunday, October 26, by the Rev. F 
Walters, and on November 3 by the Rey. Walter 
Walsh, of Dundee. On Monday evening the 
annual soiree was held in the Church Hall, 
which was crowded. The chair was taken by 
Rey. A. Webster, and he was accompanied on 
the platform by the Rey. A. Brown, St. Paul- 
street Congregational Church, Rev. C. 
Mackie, Drumoak, Mr. G. Bissett, and the 
leading officials of the congregation. After tea, 
the Chairman expressed his pleasure in being 
back to his sphere of work after an absence of 
eleven Sundays. He was glad to find that the 
life of the church had been actively maintained. 
Reviewing the past year, he said:—‘‘ The 
building of our church has been amply justified. 
It has regenerated the congregation, renewed 
its energies, and added greatly to its member- 
ship. The church is the only one in the city 
which originated, and is maintained on free, 
rational, and progressive lines I would ail 
other churches were such. All others are 
tending that way, emerging slowly from the 
bondage of tradition and dogmatic dictation. 
Ours, however, has the distinction of being the 
pioneer church, and it must continue its wit- 
ness-bearing to unfettered thought and a religion 
true to the highest knowledge and the holiest 
faith’’ With reference to the International 
Congress of Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, which he attended in Boston, U.S.A., 
in September, Mr. Webster said it was signifi- 
cant of a new life for religion and theology, a 
life of spiritual freedom, earnestness, sincerity, 
and development. It was remarkable in its 
comprehensiveness. Addresses were also given 
by the Revs. A. Brown, ©. Mackie, and others. 

Ainsworth (Fareweli).—A party was held 
on Saturday, October 26, to bid farewell to 
the Rev. M. R. Scott, on his removal to 
Southport. After tea Dr. Nuttall, of Little 
Lever, presided, supported by the Wardens 
and representatives of the various institutions 
connected with the chapel and Sunday-school. 
In an admirable speech the chairman referred 
to the happy eight years which they had 
been privileged to enjoy, and to the universal 
esteem and regard in which Mr. Scott was held 
by the whole district, while deeply regretting 
their loss, wished him eyery success in his new 
sphere of work. Short speeches were also 
given by Mr. W. H. Brooks representing the 
congregation), Mr. W. Sellars (for the Sunday- 
school), and Messrs. W. Y. Greenhalgh and 
J. Lord (for the teachers and scholars). The 
chairman then asked Mr. Peter Greenhalgh, 
one of the oldest members of the congregation, 
and Mr. R. Bolton (superintendent of the 
Sunday-school), to present Mr. Scott some 
65 volumes of the works of Ruskin, Thoreau, 
Lowell, Montaigne, and other authors, as a 
token of their high esteem from the congrega- 
tion and Sunday-schoo! respectively. In an 
eloquent and deeply interesting speech, Mr. 
Scott acknowledged the gift, reviewing his 
work and connection with Ainsworth, and 
paying a high tribute to the congregation as a 
whole for their co-operation and assistance 
during his ministry, Mr. Scott concluded his 
ministry at Ainsworth next day. The old chapel 
was quite filled with friends from all denomi- 
nations, testifying to the high esteem in which 
he is held in the district. 

Atherton.—At the re-opening of the Guild, 
on Thursday evening, October 31, notwith- 
standing very inclement weather, upwards of 
sixty young people, over sixteen years of 
age, met Rey. J. J. Wright to inaugurate the 
winter’s work. Various committees and officers 
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to work the several institutions were appointed. 
In the study department it was agreed this 
season to take Longfellow’s ‘Miles Stan- 
dish,’”’ as lending itself to some instruction 
about religion in America. The Guild rejoiced 
in having a newly-furnished and well-equipped 
room to meet in. - 

Birmingham.—The National Conference 
Guilds Union held its autumnal meeting at 
the Old Meeting Chur-h on Saturday, November 
2. Representatives from the Guilds at 
Kidderminster, Leicester, Oldbury, and 
Birmingham, assembled to the number of 
about 100. The chair was taken by the Pre- 
sident, Rev. F. K. Freeston, who spoke of the 
Guild work and the desirability of affiliation. 
He called attention to the different objects the 
Union had in view—the essay scheme and the 
reading circle—and emphasised the advantages 
of co-operation. During the afternoon and 
evening most interesting papers were read by 
the Rev. J. HE. Stronge, Mr. Highfield 
(Kidderminster), Miss Gittins (Leicester), and 
Miss M. Twist (Birmingham). A vote of 
thanks to the Old Meeting Guild members for 
their hospitality was proposed by the Rev. E. 
A. Voysey, and a successful gathering was 
brought to a close. 

Boiton: Haliliwell-road.—A ‘Cake and 
Apron ’’ sale, in aid of the church funds, was 
opened on Saturday, October 25, by Mrs. 
Cropper, of Hagley, and realised the satisfactory 
sum of £20. 

Bridport (Welcome Meeting).—In con- 
nection with the settlement of the Rev. William 
Lyddon Tucker, M.A., as minister of East- 
street Chapel, a special service was held 
on Tuesday evening, conducted by the 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, of Gee Cross. <A 
large congregation listened with dcep interest 
to Mr. Dowson’s eloquent words of adyice and 
exhortation to minister and people. After- 
wards a soiree and welcome meeting took place 
in the schools, which had been tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. Tea and coffee 
having been served, Mr. H.S. Suttill took the 
chair, and was supported on the platform by 
the Revs. H. ‘Enfield Dowson, Rudolf Davis, 
A. Sutcliffe, R. Finnerty, Major Colfox, Messrs. 
J. Sutcliffe and Rendell, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tucker. Letters of apology were read from the 
Revs. Dr. Carpenter, W. Copeland Bowie, A. 
N. Blatchford, and J. Dempsey (Congrega- 
tionalist), regretting their inability to be 
present, and offering their best wishes for the 
future. Mr. Suttill spoke of the general regret 
felt at the absence of Mr. Thomas Male, senior 
warden, on account of ill-health, but was glad 
to be able to give a favourable report of his 


progress towards complete recovery. He 
moved a vote of hearty thanks to Mr. 
Dowson for his presence and _ address, 
which was seconded by Major Colfox 


and Mr. Edward Randall, and carried with 
acclamation. Mr. Dowson’s reply was full of 
most interesting reminiscences of his visits to 
Bridport whilst still a student at Manchester 
College, London, from 1861-3, and of his early 
friendship with the late Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Colfox, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Colfox, the Messrs, 
Hounsell, and others, whose names are held in 
honoured memory. He also spoke very kindly 
oi the work of Mr. and Mrs. ‘Pucker during 
their eight years’ residence in Flowery Field, 
Hyde. The Revs. Rudolf Davis (Bridgwater) 
and A. Sutcliffe (Crewkerne) joined in welcome 
on behalf of the ministers of the district. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tucker responded with sincere thanks 
for the cordial welcome given onall sides. Mr. 
Tucker said he felt deeply the honour and 
responsibility of being called upon to succeed 
such scholarly Christian gentlemen as the Revs. 
Russel Lant Carpenter and H. 8. Solly. He 


asked those present for their continual 
sympathy and co-operation in work and 
worship. 

Choriey.—Cn Wednesday, Oct. 30, and 


Saturday, Nov. 2, a bazaar was held in the 
schoclroom in order to clear a debt of £50 re- 
maining upon the building. The efforts of the 
congregation and friends, the latter numbering 
many orthodox Nonconformists, resulted in the 
sum of £64. The chair was taken on the first 
day by Mr. Wiiliam Brown, and the opener was 
Mr. Kellet Aston, both Congregationalists, 
while cn Saturday Mr. J. Karfoot, also a 
Congregationalist, presided, and the opening 
ceremony was performed by Councillor James 
Crabtree, of Todmorden. 

Dover.—The annual sale of useful clothing 
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for the Fpoor took place in the New Lecture 
Hall on Oct. 30 and 31. A good assortment of 
well-made garments were on view, but owing to 
the rough weather the attendance was not so 
good as usual. The surplus goods will be dis- 
posed of at the sewing meetings held each 
week. 

Liverpool: Hope-street.—The annual con- 
gregational soirée, on Thursday evening, 
October 24, was an occasion not only for the 
welcoming of the Rev. H. D. and Mrs. Roberts, 
on their return from America, but for cejoicing 
over the beauty of the renovated church, which 
has been redecorated with great effect, accord- 
ing to the designs of Mr. Arnold Thornely. 
Mr. Fred Robinson presided, and expressed the 
feeling of the congregation in both of these 
matters. He proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Thornely, which was seconded by Mr. Cooper, 
supported by Mc. Harold Armstrong, and cartied 
with acclamation. The Rev. H. D. Roberts 
then gave an address, in the course of which 
he referred to the coming celebration of the 
bi-centenary of their church, and the history 
he was preparing. In conclusion he said: 
* And now, as we begin our church-life together 
again, let us keep these two leading thoughts 
in our minds : first, that our church is, must 
be, a place for the continual baptism of each 
individual spirit—a continual bathing afresh in 
the life of God. ‘Then, second, it must take its 
place in the great effort for social righteousness. 
Those are the two grand meanings of church- 
life. Leave either out, and we starve and 
atrophy, Let us take the motto over our 
chancel to heart: ‘Glory to Godin the Highest, 
on Warth Peace, Goodwill among Men.’ ” 

London: Mansford Street.—The fortieth 
annual meeting of past and present scholars, 
teachers, and workers of Spicer-street and 
Mansford Street was held on Wednesday, 
November 6. A good programme of music 
was carried through under the direction of Mr. 
W. J. Clark. There wasa large attendance, 
anda most enjoyable evening was spent. 

Manchester (Service of Self-Consecra- 
tion).—An interesting and significant new 
departure has been made by the Manchester 
District Association of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Churches. It has been the custom 
of the Association for many years past to hold 
the usual annual service and public meeting 
to gather up the results of the year’s work, 
and to take note of the general position. 
This year it was suggested that it was even 
more important that a collective meeting 
should be held at the beginning of the winter 
for self-consecration and mutual encourage- 


ment. The absence of a number of men at 
the Boston Conference rather delayed the 
carrying out of the suggestion, but the 


gatherings were eventually held on Saturday 
last. In the afternoon a service was held in 
Cross-street Chapel, and there was an unusually 
large attendance. The devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev. H. Dawtrey, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. N. Anderton. 
The preacher at once struck the hoped-for 
note. Avoiding matters of controversy, he 
pointed ito the urgent needs of the hour, 
and to the Gospel remedies for the same. His 
earnest appeal came home to all his hearers, 
who realised that they were joining in a service 
of self-consecration to noble service, the fruits 
of which must be shown in their lives and in 
devotion to unselfish work. Tea was then 
served in the Lower Mosley-street schools, 
after which a large company assembled in the 
Memorial Hall for the evening meeting. The 
President of the Association, the Rey. C. Peach, 
presided, and the meeting was addressed by the 
chairman, Mrs. Manning, Rey. D. Agate, Rev. 
T. P. Spedding, and Mr. A. Dugdale. The 
speeches, which were all of an earnest devo- 
tional and practical tone, were interspersed 
with hearty singing of hymns. The benedic- 
tion brought to a close a meeting which all 
had felt to be helpful and and inspiring. 


Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—The annual meet- 
ings were held on Oct. 27 and 28, at the Church 
of the Divine Unity, Newcastle, when the 
sermons were preached by the President of the 
Association, the Rev. W.H. Lambelle, of 
Middlesborough. On the following day there 
took place the annual business meeting, a con- 
ferenceat which the Rev. W. Lindsay, of 
Sunderland, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Duties and 
Privileges,’’ a public tea in the schoolroom, 
and meeting in the church. At the latter 
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the principal speaker was the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, of Leeds, the representative 
of the B. and F. U. A. Addresses were also 
delivered by Revs. W. Lindsay, S. 8S. Brettell, 
H. Cross, and G. A. Ferguson, Mr. I’. Tremain 
and other friends. At the meeting in the 
afternoon resolutions were passed on Temper- 
ance and against Vivisection, copies of which 
to be forwarded to the Prime Minister. ; 

Portsmouth.—The widow of the late Rey. 
Thomas Timmins entertained a number of 
friends at the High-street school-room on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 30, her late husband’s 
birthday, to commemorate his work in connec- 
tion with the Band of Mercy movement, 
Addresses were given by the Rev. James Burton 
and Mrs. Timmins, 

Southport (Welcome Meeting).—The Rev. 
Matthew R. Scott was welcomed on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 30, as minister of the Portland- 
street Unitarian Church at a congregational 
reception held in the schoolroom, when there 
was a very large attendance of members and 
friends. Among those present were the Rey. 
A. J. Lauria, vicar of Emmanuel Church, 
Bolton, a near neighbour and friend of Mr. 
Scott’s at Ainsworth ; Dr Nuttall, of Little 
Lever, and Mr. Stott, secretary of the Ains- 
worth congregation. Mr. W.J. Warden, who 
presided, offered on behalf of the congregation 
the most cordial welcome to Mr. Scott. The 
Rey. A. J. Lauria said he esteemed it an 
honour to be there to offer his congratulations. 
He was sure they had made a wise choice, for 
Mr. Scott was one of his nearest and oldest 
friends. They had lived close together and 
worked together for the good of the people in 
the parish in which they lived; they had done 
their best to raise and purify the atmosphere of 
the parish for many happy years, and he testi- 
fied to the affection in which Mr. Scott was 
held. Dr. Nuttall also spoke in terms of warm 
friendship of Mr. Scott, and wished him a happy 
and useful time at Southport. The Rev. J. E. 
Manning added his good wishes. He thought 
Mr. Scott would find*there a vcry sympathetic 
people, an earnest people, and a generous 
people; a people who could appreciate what 
was being done for them. He did not see why 
that congregation should not take a greater, a 
more important position thanit had done in the 
past, and be the centre of light. Itought tobea 
centre of social energy for the amelioration 
of the sufferings of the poor. The outlook 
was very bright, and they could look for- 
ward to a time of great usefulness in South- 
port and, he trusted, of great happiness. Asa 
church they stood for precisely the same object 
as all the other churches stood for—the 
worship and service of God, and for the help 
and service of man; to bring God down to this 
world of man, and show that God was in their 
midst and with them. He could conceive no 
nobler mission for a church cr for the leader 
of a church than to be able to convince men 
that God was in their midst. It should be 
the object of all the churches to spread good- 
ness, righteousness, truth, and all that made 
for the good of society. It was delightful to 
hear Mr. Lauria speak as he had done, and if 
they could onlv come together in that spirit the 
Kingdom. of God would be here in their midst. 
The Rev. J. C. Odgers and Mr. A. §. Thew 
having joined cordially in the welcome, Mr. 
Scott replied, and expressed warm gratitude 
for the way in which he had been received in 
Southport. Of those who had spoken he 
wished specially to thank Mr. Manning, who 
had done mu h kind service to that church 
during the interregnum. He wished also to 
thank his good friend whom he used to call the 
vicar. Those were good days they had had 
together, but it took two to make them. As 
soon as he entéred the village the vicar was 
there to greet him, not as a matter of 
ceremony, but to show the hearty com- 
radeship to a brother minister. There were 
some who did not look with pleasure cn 
those amenities, but as he regarded every 
truth taught by the Church of England as 
essentially religious, and Mr. Lauria regarded 
every truth they held as religious, how could 
they be divided? They might look at many 
things from different points of view, but they 
made friendship and sympathy all the warmer 
and the closer. He also thanked Mr. Odgers, 
of Liverpool, and Dr. Nuttall, and the other 
friends from Ainsworth for their attendance. 
Mr. Manning struck the right note when he said 
the innermost meaning of the Christian Church 


was to make God real; to bring Him down into 
the world of men. Men were bound to take an 
interest in the city or the town or village or 
where they lived if they really believed that 
God was in it. Sometimes men got im- 
patient because they did not see the church 
doing what they called practical work, but that 
he believed was a very narrow and _ near- 
sighted way to look at church work. He liked 
to think of the church not as a noisy instru- 
ment, but rather like the light, the means by 
which we saw and yet itself remaining unseen. 
He expressed the belief that their opportunity 
at that church was exceedingly great. He 
hoped they might take advantage of it. On 
Sunday Mr. Scott entered on his ministerial 
duties, preaching morning and evening to large 
congregations, in the morning on “ Beauty in 
Religion and in Life,’’ and in the evening on 
‘*God’s Reasoning with Men.” 

Stockport.—On the return of the Rev. 
B. C. Constable from the International Con- 
ference at Boston, a pleasant surprise awaited 
him in the form of a new Geneva gown, 
presented to him by the ladies of the con- 
gregation. On ‘Thursday, October 24, a 
Welcome Soirée was held in the schoolroom, at 
which he gaye an interesting address on his 
American experiences, and exhibited about 350 
picture post-cards of American views mounted 
on white cardboard displayed round the room. 
On Sunday, October 20, the anniversary of the 
Sunday-school was held, when the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, of Birmingham, was the morning 
preacher. The Rev. H. Fisher Short, of Crewe, 
preached in the evening. There were fairly 
good attendances, and the collections amounted 
to about £13. On Thursday, October 31, the 
School Dramatic Society organised a pleasant 
social evening in the schoolroom, consisting of 
songs, a dramatic sketch, dancing, and refresh- 
ments. There was quite a large attendance of 
young people, and the evening was much 
enjoyed. 

Trebanos: Swansea Valley.—Some half 
dozen members of the congregation living at 
Wauncaegurwen, some miles away, thought it 
desirable to try the experiment of holding a 
Unitarian service there. So, on Tuesday night, 
the 29th fult., between thirty and forty went 
thither, their minister with them. They had a 
congregation of 500 in the publichall. The 
Baptists gave up a service in order to enable all 
who wished to attend. The Rev. J. Hathren 
Davies was the preacher. 

Welverhampton.—On Oct. 29 and 30 a 
highly successful sale of work was held in cen- 
nection with All Souls’ Church. On the first 
day the proceedings were opened by Mr. W. 
Byng Kenrick, President of the Midland 
Christian Union, Mr. F. Gaskell being in the 
chair. Mrs. Byng Kenrick, Mrs. Gaskell, the 
Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Street were also present. 
In the course of hig remarks Mr. Gaskell said 
that the Unitarians of Wolverhampton desired 
to remove the impression that they were lodgers 
in the town by securing a permanent home. In 
addition to £100 already promised by the chair- 
man to the Building Fund, that gentleman 
handed a further cheque of £100 to the minister 
as a contribution from his father, Mr. Holbrook 
Gaskell, of Liverpool. It may also be mentioned 
that the President of the Union has promised 
£100 when the first £100 has been raised. The 
sale of work on the second day was opened by 
Alderman Berrington (Church of England): 
Chairman, Rev. J. A. Shaw. The Revs. W. 
Dobson Bainbridge and W. _ Challinger 
(Methodist New Connexion), were present, and 
expresséd their hearty goodwill. As on the 
first day the proceedings were matked by much 
enthusiasm. A sum exceeding £200 including 
donations was realised. It is necessary to state 
that this effort is part of a much more im- 
portant project. The members of the con- 
gregaticn and the trustees, with the fuli approval 
of the Midland Christian Union, have decided to 
accept an cffer from the Queen Victoria Nursing 
Institution to buy the present site and 
temporary buildings. A site equally well—or 
perhaps better—situated than the present one, 
and measuring 1,600 square yards, is to be con- 
veyed to the congregation in oxchange, with a 
substantial payment mm eash, by means of 
which it is hoped to reach £1,060, and thus 
launch the larger scheme. The late Brooke 
Herford once said: “It is sometimes easier to 
doa big thing than itis to do a little one.” 
The time has come to doa big thing in Wolver- 
hampton. 


ee 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
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it is requested thet notice of any alicration in 
the Celendar be sent to the Fubtisher sot 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, November 10, 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Hury. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. JESSE HIPPER- 
son. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapei, 
1l and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcwanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. W. Correnranp Bowilz; 6.30, Rev. 
R. N. Cross, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PERris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. H. Rawitnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Rev. T. 
KE. M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hanxrnson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. J. Bruce 
Watuace, M.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pope. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. Pacu 
Horrs; and 7. At the Euston Theatre 
(Chapel closed). 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooprmr, M.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
D. Davis. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. Dexta Evans. 

Richmond,’ Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHatt; 7, Mr. Enwarnp CarLyron. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarnps; 6.30, Mr. R. W. PeTvINGER. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledcn, Smaller Worple Hail, 7. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. Mum- 

MERY; 7, Rev. Geoncsr Critcuiry, B.A. 


11.15 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
CHARLES HarGrove, M.A. 
Briackeoer, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.40 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperz McGEE. 
BriacxPoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
BourNEmMovutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.80, Rev. C. C. Coz. 
BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 
Bricuron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizsstirey PRIMnE. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 


“Really 
Whelesome Confectionery” 
—LANCcEeET. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various sizes. 


Manufactory: London, w.c. 
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Campripar, Assembly Rooms, Downing-street, 
11.30, Dr. G. Dawes Hicks. 

Canrerpury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smiru. 

Cnuster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. ; 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. MartEn. 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. HERBERT 
McLacuian, M.A., B.D. 

Lercestmr, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrurtruD VON PETzoLp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ERNEST PARRY. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 

Liverroor, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6,30, 
Rey. H. D. ROBERTS. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Opcmrs, B.A. 

Marpsronz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Newront, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.80, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. 

Oxrorb, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

Porrsmouru, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. James Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELL Binns. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Groen, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. REEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witttam AGAR. 

Sourueort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. MatrHew R. Scott. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, ll. 

West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
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IRELAND. 
Dupin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vancr, B.D. 
——————— 
WALES. 
AzBERystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 
——= 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


CarEetown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamMspEN BatLm- 
FORTH. 


DEATH. 

Boys.-—On November 6, at 59, Grand Parade, 
Brighton, Gertrude Mary, younger daughter 
of the late Jacob Boys, Esq., of Ashcomb, 
Lewes, and of Mrs. Boys, Brighton. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


paseo: 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Departments 

for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 

Education and Manners. No Premium re. 

quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 

Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


IDDLE-AGED LADY desires Re- 

engagement as USEFUL COMPANION 
o Lady. Good references.—Miss K., 12, 
Ildon-street, Bury, Lancashire. 


ORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

wanted,—Must be trustworthy, capable, 

clean. Good cook. Wages £24—Write C., 
197, Willesden-lane, London, N.W. 


ADY WANTS EMPLOYMENT. 


+4 Would do anything she could that was 
suitable-—Address. Muirram MuLuEr, 32, 
Spring-road, Bedford. 


Scbools, etc, 
—_—_—~>— 

HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HigHGATE, LONDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LitIan TaLpot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to tae HEAD MISTRESS. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.’—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 

WICH.—The next Entrance Hxamina- 

tion wil! be held at the School on December 

3rd and 4th.—For particulars of admissicen on 
the Foundation apply to the HEap Master. 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principals: 

Miss CoGSwELL and Miss MAcpouGALL. 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 
maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained, 
12 Distinctions were gained. 
R.A.M. and R.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed, 
One girl first in England, in German. - 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. : 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


Board and Residence, 
—— 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvastor, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Uarivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Fuil-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Dlustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. 


aT. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—‘“ Cran- 
‘J tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clacs 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnpy P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S8. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of tke 
younger guesis. Through trains from Pad- 
diugton, Midlands, and the North.—Prospecius 
from Miss N. Jones. 


ie SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SOUTUPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Biiligate Wonthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were-amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


LONDON, W. 


WO Ladies receive others, Teachers, 
Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 
ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. : 


E. NORMAN REED & CO, 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON 


AND THE 


SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


Services and Conferences to be conducted by 
the Rey. JOSEPH WOOD, President of tke 
National Conference. 
Nov. 12—Tuesday, 8 p.m., Richmond. 
Free Church, Ormond-road. 
Novy. 13—Wednesday, 7 p.m., Horsham. Free 
Christian Church, Worthing-road. 
Nov. 14—Thursday, 7 p.m., Brighton. - Christ 
Church, New-road. 
15—Friday, 7 p.m., Maidstone. 
street Chapel. 3 
Noy. 16—Saturday, 7.30 p.m., Stratford. Uni- 
tarian Church, West Ham-lane. 
17—Sunday, 11 a.m., Essex Church. The 
Mall, Kensington. ~ 
17—Sunday, 7 p.m., Mansford-street 
Church, Bethnal Green-road. 
18—Monday, 8 p.m., Kentish Town. Free 
Christian Church, Clarence-road. _ 
19—Tuesday, 8 p.m., Dover. Free Chris- 
tian Church, Acrian-street. 
20—Wednesday, 8 p.m., Final Conference 
at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon: 
square, W.C. 

Notrz.—The names of the churches given 
above indicate the most convenient centre for 
each group (as given on the large bills), but 
members of any Church of the Assembly will 
be welcome at any of the Services and Con- 
ferences. I'RepERIC ALLEN, Hon Secretary. 


LONDON DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN SOGIETY. 


AUTUMN MEETING 


ESSEX HALE. 


TUESDAY, Nev. 19, at 7.30. 
JOHN HARRISON, Esq., in the Chair. 


Addresses will be detivered by 
REV. W. G. TARRANT,BA. 
REV. G. C. CRESSEY, D.D. 
JOHN HARRISON, ESQ., 


and others. 


THACKERAY HOT 


TEMPERANCE) 


The 


Nov. Earl- 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Noy. 


Noy. 


( 3 ES 

GREAT RUSSELL STREE?, LONDON, & 
Opposite the British Museum. ES 
PERFECT SANITATION, red 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. B 
ba This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
ma HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
e4 throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious f% 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed-f 
rooms (including attendance) from 3s. Gd. tog 
Es. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. By 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d@’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. ft 
2 10s. 6d. per day. 
f Telegraphic Address: “Thackera; 


eg 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL and 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL.—A Grand Bazaar 
will be held on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 


day, Dee. 5, 6, and 7, 1907. 


ONDON MINISTER, Experienced 


in Teaching, will undertake private 


tuition and special “coaching.”’—Apply M. 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-atreet, W.C. 


EATON'S TEMPERANGE KOTEL, 


22, Guilferd Street, Russell Square, 
LON DOR, ; 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
ot its existenco, 


NOVEMBER 9, 1907. 
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MR. R. B. HALDANE AND 
“PUBLIC OPINION ” 


The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., 
Secretary for War, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor of Pusiic OPINION :— 

WAR OFFICE, 1st October, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I think that in the new form of “ Public 
Opinion” under your editorship, you do 
well to make prominent what is concrete 
and living in the shape of the opinions 
maturely formed on men who are trying 
to do the work of the nation and of 
journalists, the standard of whose criticism 
is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a concrete form and 
has in it the touch of humanity. The 
views of strenuous spirits and the criti- 
cisms of really competent critics given in 
their own words comply with this condi- 
tion, Your paper will succeed if it can 
only keep up to this standard, and I think 
you have brought it on to the right lines. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. B. HALDANE. 


Percy L. Parker, Esq., 
Office of ‘‘ Public Opinion,” 
Temple House, Tallis Street, H.C. 


PUBLIC OPINIGN. 


A Weekly Review ef Current Thought 
and Aetivity. 


TWEPEXCE WEERLY. 


Post free to any part of the World, 73/2 
Yeassy, or $@j7@ for the United Kingdom. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
SEG 


SURGICAL Al 
SOCIETY. 


Presideat— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 

This Sogiety, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanical 
support to the poor waneas limit a3 to locality 
or disease. 


36,474 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1906. 
Average of 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestiy solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co, 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-equare, 
London, F.C. 

RICGHARG €. TRESIOGER, Secretary. 


“THE SPADE AND THE SICKLE.” 


Moantaly Sermons by Rev.Edgar J. Fripp, B.A. 
No.3 (November)—‘ God a Person.” 
Annual Subscription, Is. 6d. 36, Manor Park, Bristol. 


“MHE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month 
One copy post free, 14d.—is. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
age.—Address to EpiTor, The Parsonage, 
Reotcm:; Manchester. 


ons 


EVERYONE who wants to be well informed on Current Affairs, including the 
Social and Political Progress of the World, SHOULD READ 


THE 


Edited by H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE WEEKLIES. 


Among the Chief Features are: 


DIARY OF THE WEEK 


An Epitome of the Salient Features of the Week’s News told in a 


concise form. 


POLITICS AND AFFAIRS: 


Editorials on Burning Questions by Leading Statesmen and Journalists, 


LIFE AND LETTERS: 


Criticisms and Essays on Literature, Art, Religion, and Social Questions. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY. 


Sold at all First-class Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


EVERY SATURDAY 


Price Gd. 


EA TTYL 


Emr’sS 


SoS 


TOWN MILLS, 
HORSHAR, SUSSEX, 


ALSO 
SELF-RAISING FLOUR ano 
WHOLE MEAL. 


Supplied in various sized bags. 
AS SHOWN AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE, June 261uH 1907. 
BY INVITOSTION OF THES 
BREAD AND FOOD REFORM LEAGUE, 
who recommend Housebold Flour, containing 
80 % of the Wheat and Whole Meal in 
preference to White Flour 


t 
TY 


Agents names on application. 


CALE EE NIE EL EEN SELLE” 


ONE WITH THE ETERNAL. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
FIRST NOTICE. 

‘Mr. Daplyn’s book proves him to be an expositor 
of no ordinary insight and ability, and he clothes his 
exposition and commentary with a power of allusion 
plainly betokening the scholar.”— The Boukman. 

“These studies are certainly suggestive and the con- 
clusion of the whole matt-r is eminently sound.’— 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRIORY PRESS, High Street, Hampstead. 


-Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2/6 post Goa. 
COMPERBIUM OF SWELRENBORG’S 
THECLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


Bock BARGAITRYS. 
Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10/6), 3/6. Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 28/- (cost 45/- net). Maclaren’s 
Life of the Master, 25/- net, for 86. Cassell’s Family 
Physician, 4 vols. (30/- net), 12/6. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights. 17 vols., £13 13/-. Julian’s Hymnology, 21/-. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Jast dition, 35 vols., half- 
morocco, in revolving polished oak bookcase, £16 16/-, 
pub. £65. Many other bargains. Everything that's a 
book supplied; no matter when published. State 
wants. Catalogue fre3. Books bought to any amount. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21, John Bright 
Street. Birmingham. 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
l ADELAIDE-PLACEK, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnencez, Bari., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupex, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, HaRgDcASTLE, RENCE. 
F.8.1. Miss Onn. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 

PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECHIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
hous3. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 


ERY PRETTY AFTERNOON TEA 
CLOTHS, pure Irish Linen, perfect 
texture, hemstitched and hand embroidered, 
32 in. square, only 3s, $9d.—Write to Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. Send for very interesting 
free samples. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, E’ssea-strcet , 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 


to appear the same week. The scale of charges 

is as follows :— £ 8, da. 
PER PAGE ©. 255 aes Oa Ome O 
Hay-PaGE .. aan AAO gO 
Par COLUMN... aa ee OO 
incu in COLUMN 0: 8-6 


Special Terms for a Series. _ 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge. 1,6. 
wale es i ict Rae Sa EE BE a A NES 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to H. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisemenis 


THE INQUIRER. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


8 November 1907 


The Syndies of the Cambridge University Press, believing that many readers 
would be glad to have an opporiunity of acquiring The Cambridge Modern 
History by small periodical payments, have made arrangements to supply it for 
a time on the instalment system. : 


The Cambridge Modern History is a general history of Europe and ker 
colonizs, and of America, from the Middle Ages to the present day. It was 
planned by the late Lord Acton, Regius Professor of Modern History ; is edited by 
A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A.; written 
by the most eminent historians of England, the Continent and America; and 


published by the Cambridge University Press. 


An illustrated pamphlet has been prepared, giving an account of the origin, 
authorship and production of the History. This contains Lord Acton’s criginal 
scheme, an important document never before published, long extracts from the 
work itself and particulars of the special terms on which, for a limited time, it 
can now be obtained. The pamphlet will be sent free of charge to any address 
on receipt of a postcard addressed 11, H. Department, Cambridge University 


Press Warehouse, Fetter-lane, London, E.C. 


The Sunday School Association. 


Just Published.) Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


Taz PRACTICAL TEACHIN 
OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


As Found in the Gospel According to Matthew. 
Thirty-four Lessons compiled by ARTHUR W. FOX, M.A. 

The substance of these Lessons was given toa Bible Class held in connection with 
the Todmor.jen Sunday School Union. at which representatives of six Norconfor- 
mist denominaiions were pre-ent. ce nores were found belpful by these; hence 
it is the compiler’s wish to help other Sunday School Teachers, as far as he can. 
The main purpose of this little bouk is to bring out the practical teaching of the 
Christ, so that it may have its mighty iafluence in the formation of the character 
of the taugh:. 


Ready.) Cloth, 2s. nes. Postage 3d. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


. ° ° ° ced s s 
An Historical and Critical Survey of His Life 
and Teaching. 
By ETIENNE GIRAN, Pastor of the Old Walloon Church, Amsterdam. 
Translated by Kh. L.. H. THOMAS, B.A. 
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NOTES OF : THE WEEK. 


Tue Martineau Hensel Buildings at the 
Octagon Chapel, Norwich, were opened on 
Thursday afternoon by Sir W. B. Bowring, 
Bart., of Liverpool, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
in place of Sir John Brunner, who was 


f 


- unfortunately prevented by illness from 


a 


being present. 
held in the chapel, at which a prayer of 


dedication was offered by the Rev. H. 


Enfield Dowson, and then, after the open- 
ing ceremony at the chief door of the new 
buildings, a meeting was held in the 
Memorial Hall, when “addresses were given 
by the Mayor of Norwich, Miss Gertrude 
Martineau, and}others. Mrs. Mottram 
announced that ¥£200 had been received, 
and the collection amounted to £30. <A 
full report of the proceedings will appear 
in next week’s INQUIRER. 


A worp of very cordial welcome to the 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, of Dorchester, 
Mass., who landed in Liverpool last Satur- 
day from the Leyland s.s. Bohemian, 
with Mrs. Shippen and the children. 
They have come to this country for a 
time on account of their boy’s health, 
and we shall be delighted to have Mr. 
Shippen in the fellowship of our ministry. 
After graduating from the Harvard 
Divinity School in June, 1893, he came to 
Manchester College, and studied there 
during the first session in the new buildings 


at Oxford. Since then, from December, 


A brief service was first | 


1894, he has been minister of the First 
Parish of Dorchester, Mass., which is 
a suburb of Boston, and it is a grief to his 
people that he has felt obliged to relin- 
guish that charge. Warm testimony was 
borne at his departure to the place Mr. 
Shippen holds in their affections and in 
the esteem of the whole community. 
Tribute was paid to his power as a preacher, 
his scholarship, his broad, catholic spirit, 
the high standard of his citizenship, his 
devotion to the welfare of his church and 


‘parish, and above all to his power of win- 


ning and holding affection. Mr. Shippen 
is looking forward in the first instance 
to something of the nature of a Sabbatical 
year in this country, but he will be glad 
to preach as occasion offers. 

WE are publishing this week the first 
part of Dr. Hunter’s International Sermon, 
preached in Arlington - street Church, 
Boston, Mass., at the recent Congress of 
Religious Liberals. Those who were pre- 
sent in the church will remember that the 
sermon took eighty minutes to deliver, 
and it will fill eighteen Inquirer columns, 
so that it is not possible to publish the 
whole at once, The sermon, which is a 
noble and searching plea for greater depth 
of religious life—‘‘ De Profundis Cla- 
mavi’’—is divided into three parts: (i) 
The Depths of Life ; (ii) The Cry for God 
out of the Depths; (iu) The Divine 
Answer to the Cry. The three parts will 
appear from week to week in these columns. 

Tue many friends of Professor Upton 
will heartily welcome the announcement 
made in our columns this week by his 
colleagues in Manchester College. No 
teacher has won warmer affection from his 
old students than Professor Upton, and 
they will certainly rejoice with other 
friends and admirers in this opportunity 
of showing their regard for one of the most 
unselfish and modest of men. 

THis week we have ‘‘ Association 
Sunday ’’ (November 17), and next week 
‘* Temperance Sunday ’’ (November 24), 
when the religious bearings of Temperance 
and Total Abstinence will be considered 
from many pulpits. 

Sir Lewis Morris, author of ‘‘ Songs 
of Two Worlds,’’ ‘‘ The Ep‘c of Hades,”’ 
and other poems, died at Carmarthen on 
Tuesday morning, being seventy-four years 
of age. We notice that in Who’s Who he 
is modestly described at a ‘* Writer of 
Verse.’’ A native of Carmarthen he 
was an ardent? Welshman, and did ex- 
cellent work for higher education in the 
Principality. 


THE United Methodist Church, which 
must be getting used to its new name 
and its triune nature by this time showed 
itself to the world by way of a bazaar in 
Sheffield last week. The Master Cutler, 
who acted as chairman, referred to the union 
of the three Methodist denominations as 
a very important event, and said the union 
must be very encouraging to every broad- 
minded man. They were all making for one 
end. It was not too much to ask all 
professed Christian men to sink their pre- 
ferences in regard to Church organisation, 
for the immense benefits which would 
accrue from union. Frankly he would 
like to see union carried much further. 
He would like to see every Protestant 
denomination united into one huge solid 
church, and, they would excuse him for 
saying it, he would like that church to be 
the Church of England ! 

‘* EXAGGERATED Independency ”’ is the 
theme of the Rev. G. C. Britton in an 
article in the last issue of the British 
Congregationalist. Mr. Britton, who, by 
the way, has recently been installed as 
assistant to Mr. Silvester Horne, at White- 
field’s Central Mission, has some terse and 
practical things to say on the subject. He 
sees significance in the use of the expression 
in a paper with which is incorporated the 
Independent. The term has had its day, 
and must go. Independence is too near of 
kin to isolation and indifference. ‘‘ As 
soon as you admit any kind of union or 
interaction or co-operation, you must 
destroy the independent character. The 
fact is that in all useful work in the world, 
and especially in distinctly Christian work, 
there is no independence. .Independency 
is admittedly not a good thing.’’ Mr. 
Britton is quite willing to dismiss Indepen- 
dency, and in its place to have a strong 
Congregationalism, a linking up of strong 
and weak churches in their several dis- 
tricts and towns in a comprehensive Con- 
gregational Church. He recognises that 
such a change would necessitate sacrifices, 
but he believes most of the ministers 
would welcome it, and that deacons and 
congregations might be educated to it. 
restatement of doctrine denial ? 
Obviously not necessarily so. Yet, as ob- 
viously, some restatement is denial. By 
delicate gradations the one may pass into 
the other, though to determine the precise 
point at which it does so may require 
no inconsiderable skill and judgment. 
Much also depends on the mental habits ot 
the judge. He who, in restating the doc- 
trines of the Atonement and Resurrection, 
shall repudiate the substitutional view of 
the one and the physical view of the other, 
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shall be deemed by many who hold these 
views to have denied the doctrines alto- 
gether. For to them, it is their view or 
none. This distinction is peculiarly inter- 
esting at the present moment in view of the 
action of the governors of Montreal Metho- 
dist Theological College, who have called 
for the resignation of Professor Workman, 
on the ground that he has denied the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. And 
Dr. Workman’s defence is, ‘‘ I have not 
denied any essential doctrine of the Church, 
nor repudiated any fundamental principle, 
but have simply tried to give a re-state- 
ment of certain doctrines in accordance 
with the critical interpretation of the New 
Testament.’? But, whether justified by 
the facts or not, a majority of those who sat 
in judgment on Dr. Workman has decided 
that his re-statements have {carried him 
over from the sphere of affirmation into that 
of denial. ft 

Ir would be doubtfully fair in“any secta- 
rian controversy to quote the confessions 
of a church against itself, or to wound it 
with the rebukes of its own leading men. 
But for the purpose of this paragraph, it is 
lawful to cite the statement of the Rev. E. 
Lloyd Jones that in Liverpool *‘ the net 
result of twenty years’ work, with an 
increased ministry and a larger number of 
churches, was that there were not more 
than fifty-nine persons in the Wesleyan 
Methodist churches of Liverpool to-day to 
one hundred twenty years ago.’ And 


that in Manchester, within living memory, 


‘* there were more. people in Oxford-road 
Chapel on any given Sunday morning than 
are-to be found in the whole of the Oxiord- 
road circuit on any Sunday morning to- 
day.’’ As every reader of this paper will 
know, the lament is quoted in a spirit of 
sympathy. We have had repeatedly to 
deplore a similar lack of success. When 
Mr. Jones says that ‘‘ the permanent cause 
is that the natural mind is enmity against 
God,’’ he uses language, scriptural though 
it be, which somewhat repels us. Yet 
if ever we have admitted that, the element 
of selfish fear being eliminated from men’s 
minds, they become less eager to know 
God’s will, less forward to do it, less dis- 
posed to confer with themselves, and with 
one another about it, we have by implica- 
tion admitted a state of things much like 
that alleged by Mr. Jones. The conclusion, 
after all, need not be disheartening. The 
‘* permanent ’’ evil is not eternal. When 
a group of people are found who trust God 
and do not hold aloof from Him, who mani- 
festly take delight in learning and doing 
God’s will, even now they attract others 
to join them. The mere appearance of 
devotion and heavenly joy, though tran- 
sient and superficial, has often a temporary 
effect for good. Deep and_ heartfelt 
religion tends to arouse men to repentance 
as the dawn tends to awaken the sleeper. 
If we could obey the prophet’s admonition 
to arise and shine, men would begin to 
awake and wonder that they had over- 
slept. 

THE Committee of the London Centre 
of the Methodist Union for Social Service 
passed a resolution the other day as 
follows :— 

‘“The committee, in view of the de- 
moralising tendencies’ manifested in the 
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Press, expresses its sympathy with all 
journalists and newspaper proprietors who 
are trying to maintain the high tradition 
of English journalism, and are co-operating 
in mitigating the evil. It urges Churches 
to exert the utmost influence to discourage 
journals which have left, or are leaving, 
those honourable traditions, and it protests 
against newspapers and magazines prompt- 
ing circulation by competitions which are 
in the nature of a lottery. It further 
appeals to the police authorities to take 
action in repressing papers of obviously 
immoral tendencies, and recommends all 
who value the purity of the young to be 
more vigilant in preventing and protesting 
against the evil, and in arousing public 
opinion on the subject.’’ 

As far as it goes the resolution is timely 
and sensible. Meantime there are one or 
two kindred evils that might make matter 
for supplementary resolutions. Why do 
avowedly Christian papers by advertise- 
ments sometimes broad and sprawling, at 
other times sneakingly small and hypo- 
critical, encourage ignorant people to 
spend their money on quack pills and 
syrups ? Why encourage methods of trad- 
ing that are manifestly demoralising, as 
when foolish and short-sighted people 
are invited to avail themselves of an offer 
of many pounds’ worth of goods by paying 
two and sixpence down? Christian ad- 
monition to be good is nullified by these 
emphatic invitations to practical folly. 


Tue ‘‘ Baynton’’ who contributes to 
the current number of the Hibbert Journal 
a discussion of the ideal of Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas’s ‘‘ Free Catholic Church,’’ is 
our friend the Rev. R. W. Boynton, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, who represented the 
American Unitarian Association at our 
anniversary meetings last Whitsuntide. 
Mr. Boynton stands up for the virtues of 
a strenuous Protestantism, and distin- 
guishes between Catholicism, which he 
distrusts, and Catholicity, which he wel- 
comes, as ‘‘ an inner grace of appreciation 
that can belong only to a free spirit.’’ 


Mr. A. C. Benson’s contribution ‘* At 


Large’’ to Cornhill this month is on 
‘* Travel.’’ It is as usual a charming 
essay. ‘““As I grow older,’’ says Mr. 


Benson, ‘‘ I tend to travel less and less, 
and I do not care if I never cross the 
Channel again.’’ One reason is that there 
is so much that is beautiful at home— 
things perfectly beautiful close at hand. 
Then people so often travel to be kept from 
thinking, and that is not what Mr. Benson 
wants. ‘‘ Iam quite as much at a loss as 
anyone else to say what is the object of life, 
but I do not feel any doubt that we are 
not sent into the world to be in a fuss. 
Like the lobster in The Water-Babies, 1 
cry, ‘ Let me alone; I want to think!’ 
because I believe that that occupation is 
‘at least as profitable as many others.’’ 


‘“ NoTHIna, itis true,’’ says Mr. Benson, 
at the conclusion of his essay, ‘‘ can give us 
peace ; but we get nearer it by loving the 
familiar scene, the old homestead, the tiny 
valley, the wayside copse, than we do by 
racing over Europe on the track of 
Giorgione, or over Asia in pursuit of 


local colour, After all, everything has} R, A. Armstrong, 
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its appointed time. It is good to range in 
youth, to rub elbows with humanity, and 
then, as the days go on, to take stock, to 
remember, to wonder, ‘ To be content with 
little, to serve beauty well.’ ’’ 


We are informed that in consequence 
of the arrangements made for the visit of 
the Rev. Joseph Wood to Stratford this 
Saturday evening, the “At Home” to 
be given by the Laymen’s and Women’s 
Social Clubs has been postponed until 
Saturday, January 25 next. 


Workers’ Arp Society.—The secretary 
begs to remind members that their con- 
tributions are due at the end of the present 
month or very early in December. She 
has the pleasure of thanking the members 
of the society for their constant and 
generous help, and for the good quality and 
usefulness of their contributions. 
Workers’ Aid Society was founded in 1891. 
Its object is to help to provide suitable 
clothing for the little children in the 
Winifred House Nursing Home, and its 
members are required to contribute two 
garments and a subscription of sixpence 
yearly. A second object of the society is 
to send any garments not quite suitable for 
invalid children to the various London 
missions in poor districts, which object, 
during the late hard winters, has become 
increasingly popular with the members. 
The sixpenny subscription being more 
than is needed for the expenses, has helped 
to provide more garments for this latter 
purpose. Although in the sixteen years of 
the society’s existence new members have 


always stepped into the places left vacant 


from various causes, the membership itself 
has increased very little, and it has been 
suggested that a short account of the work 


of the society might lead others to join it. — 


In the second year the number of members 
was 32. Since that time it has occasionally 
risen above 40, and it is now 37. It 
would be a great pleasure to double that 
number. The object is a good one, the 
effort required is not very great, and the 
contributors may have the pleasant con- 
sciousness that their gifts are well applied 
and much needed, and that they are 
really aiding the workers in their arduous 
and devoted work. Any further informa- 


tion will be gladly supplied by Mrs. Good- — 


wyn Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


To put the intellectual danger of mysti- 


cism into the language of philosophy, we 
shall have to say that the danger is lest the 


distinction between subject and object 


should be lost. The union of man with 
God must be like a marriage. The more 
perfect the union of will and feeling 
between man and woman in marriage, the 
more perfect is the marriage. But the 
very essence of marriage consists in the 
separate personalities of the two thus joined 
together. It is the sense of union, not 
with self, but with another than self, that 
constitutes all the beauty and solemnity 
of marriage. And in like manner it is 
the sense of union with Another, even with 
God, always other than self, however 
self be penetrated by God, that constitutes 
all the truth and holiness of religion,- - 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Pusuic Merrine tn BigMiInGHAM. 


WHEN it was decided by the Trustees of 
Manchester College last January to hold 
in future only one annual business meeting 
(instead of two as heretofore), and to hold 
it in June, at Oxford, it was urged that 
another new departure also should be 
made and that every year a public meet- 
ing on behalf of the College should be 
held in some great centre of population, 
that so renewed interest in the work 
and the ideals of the college might be 
wakened in all parts of the country in 
succession. Birmingham, as the centre of 
the Midlands, and the home of the Presi- 
dent, was chosen for the first of these 
meetings, and on Thursday evening, Nov- 
ember 7, the meeting was held, in the 
Temperance Hall, Temple-street. 

The President, the Right Hon. W1LL1AM 
Kewrick, took the chair, and was supported 
by Principal Carpenter, Professor Jacks, 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, Chairman of 
the College Committee, and the Rev. Joseph 
Wood. The treasurer, Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, was also to have been present, but 
was prevented by indisposition. The 
churches of the district were well repre- 
sented in the audience of about three. 
hundred. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the pro- 
ceedings said they had been sorry to hear 
from Mr. Charles Jones that he was unable 
to be present: The object of that meeting 
was to make the claims of the College on 

all free and non-subscribing churches 
better known and appreciated; and to gain 
the support of all who desired to aid in the 
spread of religious truth. It could not be 
said that Birmingham, up to the present 
time, had taken its share in the work in 
any way commensurate with its population 
and importance, and with what, he ven- 
tured to think, was the intelligence and 
public spirit of the inhabitants. Referring 
to the list of subscribers in the last annual 
report, he found that apart from London, 
there were five cities and towns which 
headed#the list. Manchester with 50 
subscribers, contributed £108 8s. ; Jiver- 
pool, with 41 subscribers, £187 2s. ; Leeds, 
with 26 subscribers, £58 19s. 6d.; Bolton, 
with 18 subscribers, £34 17s. ; and Birming- 
ham, with 15 subscribers, £33 12s. Thus 
Birmingham,was fifth on the list, but ought, 
in his opinion, at least to be third. He 
quoted figures to show how urgent was the 
need for more support, there being an 
annual deficiency of some £500, and the 
inevitable steady loss through death of 
annual subseribers. Urging the claim of 
the College on their support, the President 
quoted from the last annual address of the 
committee, an expression of their desire, in 
connection with the appointment of Profes- 
sor Henry Jones, ‘‘that the College 
should be recognised by earnest minds 
as a piace where the best and highest 
thought is engaged in dealing with the 
ultimate problems of religion in a free and 
reverent spirit’’; and this concluding 
passage of the address :—‘‘ They see a 
desire for freedom of thought growing in 
most of the Christian churches. They see 
a growing dislike of denominational names 
and creeds and barriers in many religious 
teachers and =< thinkers. They see the 
principles of Manchester College, con- | 
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sciously or unconsciously, accepted by 
men who, while they may be divided in 
opinion, are united in spirit. It is with a 
great hope that they see the larger liberal 
movement in Christian thought to-day. 
They feel that Manchester College by its 
complete freedom, by its love of veracity, 
by its reverence for whatever,is good and 
true in all the creeds, has an ever-increasing 
opportunity of doing work on behalf of 
truth and unity in religion.’’ 

Belief which was formulated in the articles 
of a creed, the President said in conclusion, 
must, become, sooner or later, a dead belief. 
A living belief must grow and expand un- 
trammelled by creed. That was recognised 
by their non-subscribing churches, and 
it was the very foundation of Manchester 
College. 

The Rev. H. Enriritp Dowson, referring 
to the reasons which had led to the holding 
of that meeting, spoke with warm affection 
of Birmingham, and of the president, who 
bore a name highly honoured in that 
college. He spoke with enthusiasm of his 
Alma Mater, of the principle of non-sub- 
scription, the unpledged spirit and the 
holy quest for truth, by :which their 
churches also had been inspired. They 
were glad of the freer movement of the 
‘* New Theology ’’ in other churches, and 
hoped it would prosper, but that was no 
reason why they should now sing a Nunc 
dimitis. If their cause was now about to 
triumph, they must be in at the triumph. 
They gained a new confidence through 
the work Mr. Jacks was doing, in the 
Hibbert Journal, one of the finest works a 
minister could undertake. It was a great 
day in which they lived, and if the promised 
land was opening before them, their feet 
must not be the last to enter in. His 
prayer was that Manchester College, in 
the coming time, might be the home of 
culture and the shrine of liberty, as it had 
been in the past, and so be a model to all 
the churches. 

The Rev. L. P. Jacks, speaking of the 
ideals of the ministry, said there were 
certain essentials on which he should not 
dwell, because no one was likely to over- 
look them. He need not-argue that the 
ideal minister must be a religious and a 
good man; but there were other aspects 
of the ideal more likely to be forgotten. 
The ideal minister was one who had an 
intelligent understanding of the deepest 
needs of the age in which he lived, and 
profound sympathy with those needs. The 
ideal minister was simply a Christian gentle- 
man. He defined it in that way, because 
that was the ideal for every man, and the 
minister could not make a greater mistake 
than to assume to himself any kind of 
professional character, which he could not 
share with all men and women. The 
ministry which should win back the respect 
of mankind in the present day must be 
based not on the professional ideal, but 
the human. When he spoke of the 
Christian gentleman he used the term, 
not in any corrupt sense, but as it might be 
used of any man, whether born in a cottage 
or a palace. He was one who was keenly 
alive to all the needs of those about him, 
and regarded it as his highest duty and 
greatest pleasure to help others in satis- 
fying those needs. He was one who, by 
thinking of the needs of others and doing his 
best to satisfy them, had learnt the art of 
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forgetting himself. And there was no 
occupation so well fitted to the character 
of the gentleman as that of the ministry. 
That was the ideal occupation for him. 
In no other calling could so much be learnt 
of the needs of others. In no other calling 
would they find so many opportunities 
of satisfying the needs of others, or find it’ 
so easy to acquire the art of forgetting 
themselves through devotion to the inter- 
ests of their neighbours. The gentleman 
was wanted everywhere, but nowhere so 
much as in the ministry. The working 
classes, it was said, liked a gentleman. 
So they did, but with a very fastidious taste. 
They knew the real sort from the spurious. 
Proceeding to ask what a theological college 
could do towards realising that ideal, in 
the furnishing of Christian gentlemen for 
the ministry, Mr. Jacks pointed out that 
the churches must first furnish the material. 
The way to make a Christian gentleman, he 
added, was to treat him as one, and that 
was how they tried to treat their students 
at Manchester College. It was not treating 
aman as a gentleman, to try and force your 
opinions down his throat, or to penalise 
him if he refused to accept your opinions. 
In ordinary life that was recognised as a 
breach of good manners, but there had been 
curiously little recognition of it in the realm 
of theology. What they aimed at in 
Manchester College was to bring before their 
students the widest possible range of 
facts, and then to leave them to form 
their own opinions, and respect them when 
formed. They were happy in the effort to 
impart knowledge. They did not neglect 
the old traditional subjects, but no longer 
laid exclusive emphasis on the Bible. 
They went beyond the Bible for the range 
of studies proper for an ideal minister; they 
took the great subject of human character, 
the principles on which human character 
was based, and those deeper truths of philo- 
sophy on which they rested in their turn. 
Nor did they confine their attention to the 
character of the individual man, but 
studied human society. Manchester Col- 
lege, he believed, was ahead of all other 
theological colleges in the country, in the 
thorough manner in which the study of 
sociology, the nature and structure of 
human society, was carried out, and that 
it was so was largely owing to the efforts of 
Principal Carpenter. They were making 
an honest attempt to turn out Christian 
gentlemen, to send them forth to the work 
of the ministry, but the possibility of their 
success must depend on their having the 
right material. Send us some of your raw 
gold, he said in conclusion, and give us 
the chance of showing what we can do. 

The Rev. JoszepH Woop, who followed, 
said that the supply of students for the 
ministry, their maintenance and education, 
was very much a layman’s question. They 
had a very high ideal of the qualities they 
wanted in a minister; but if that was so 
they must take the proper means for getting 
what they wanted. It came very largely 
by training, by education, and noble infiu- 
ences at college. They must provide 
adequately for the training and the main- 
tenance of the students at College. Preach- 
ing power was the great thing wanted in 
their churches, and the power of the pulpit 
nowadays must depend on the force of the 
maninit. They must get the right kind of 
man and then train him for the work. Bishop 


from the artisan and cottage class for its 
ministry, and there was advantage in that, 
for such men would best understand the 
needs of the people. So it was with them 
also, Mr. Wood added. Among the work- 
‘ing classes there was plenty of mora] 
enthusiasm, but it must be trained. The 
very rise and strength of the Socialist 
movement was a tribute to the moral feeling 
in the hearts of a great many people. They 
could turn that moral feeling into a reli- 
gious channel if they only went about it in 
the right way. They could get the men, 
he believed ; but they would have to be 
maintained, as well as trained, at College. 

The Rev. Dr. CarPENTER gave the last 
address, and having told of the cordial 
reception given to the college on its opening 
at Oxford, fourteen years ago by a distin- 
guished group of academic teachers, as 
proof of the breaking down of the old divi- 
sion between Anglican and Nonconformist, 
proceeded to speak of the nature of their 
studies at Manchester College. The growth 
of knowledge in theology, as in other sub- 
jects, had led to a great extension of the 
need for specialised teaching. It was no 
longer possible for one or two men to be 
masters of the field of knowledge needed for 
the equipment of the minister. For the 
right understanding of the Bible itself, 
there was need of the freest interpretation, 
the widest knowledge and the most careful 
criticism ; and so with philosophy, and 
with the history of the church, and the 
history of religion, which were all related to 
one another and far beyond the power 
of any single mind to master or to teach. 
The college required a group of teachers 
for the several branches; and so with 
social ethics, applied to modern needs, and 
the relation of the ministry to these. 

By planting the college at Oxford they 
had given a kind of challenge to the Uni- 
versity, and they must have as full an 
equipment as possible. It was the sole re- 
presentative there of the principle that 
liberty was the only basis for the scientific 
study of theology. Oxford accepted that 
principle in other fields; but when would 
its doors be open in the same way to free 
theological teaching ? As a welcome sign 
of progress in that direction he mentioned 
the fact that in the programme of the 
Summer Extension meetings the unofficial 
theological lectures at Manchester College 
were announced equally with the lectures 
of the Dean of Christ Church; and 
at those lectures they had had large 
attendances. That was one example of 
the way in which at Oxford they had 
opportunities of teaching which extended 
their influence far beyond the little group 
of their own students; and of their own 
students he found, on comparing the lists, 
that they had fifty per cent. more in the 
college at Oxford than in an equal period 
immediately before the removal. You 
have planted us, said Dr. Carpenter, in the 
face of the University, given us a most 
beautiful building, an extremely valuable 
library (but with extraordinary gaps), and 
a chapeli— one of the most precious 
influences of the college ; but it has all to 
be maintained. As to the financial main- 
tenance of the students, that, he said, was 
a very serious burden, which no college 
ought to have to bear, They needed a 
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different kind of organisation to bring up 
the students; the right course, he held, 
was for the churches, through their National 
Conference, to establish a College Board 
which should be charged with the care of 
students for the ministry. On the future 
maintenance of the college at Oxford there 
depended something more than the welfare 
of the group of churches with which they 
were intimately connected, the hope of the 
gradual widening of theological co-opera- 
tion, and the recognition, which the future 
was certain to bring, that however the old 
theologies might crumble, and the institu- 
tions of the Church be modified, religion 
was a permanent possession of the human 
heart, and could never be taken out of 
their lives. 

The PresiDEnT, in bringing the meeting 
to a close, moved a vote of thanks to the 
speakers, which was carried by acclama- 
tion. This was acknowledged by Mr. 
Dowson, who made one more appeal, with 
humour, earnestness, and good hope, for a 
larger measure of support. 


THE BEST OF THE NEW THEOLOGY.* 


Tue clearest head and the most human 
outlook among the New Theology writers 
have combined to give us, in these Brad- 
ford addresses, all that is most vital and 
permanent in the movement. It would 
have been pleasant, and more than plea- 
sant, to be one of the increasing crowd that 
listened to them—the manner is so direct, 
the treatment is (for the purpose) so 
sufficient and full, and there is the apt and 
forceful way of putting before untrained 
minds just the essentials of the controversy, 
which are as fateful and momentous to 
them as to others. The simple call it 
simplicity. If our Association wanted a 
new pamphlet they could scarcely do 
better than take this one and scatter it 
broadcast. The dangerous pitfalls of the 
New Theology road are, for the most part, 
fairly well avoided. ‘‘ Immanence’’ has 
not engulfed Mr. Williams’ Theism. ‘‘ We 
are of Him, but we are not He. The 
identity of God and man is a contradiction 
in terms ; the oneness of God and man is a 
necessity of life. [Italics ours.] If God 
were not other than man He could not be 
God to man. Yet if God were not in man, 
yan could never grow Godlike, and religion 
would be impossible.’? Mr. Williams’ 
presentation of this subject will do much 
to counteract the exaggerated stress laid 
upon Immanence—natural enough to men 
anxious to come to terms with Science, but 
harmful in the long run to properly religious 
considerations. Perhaps Mr. Williams 
himself scarcely realises how little of 
novelty there is in the Immanence idea. 
It certainly is novel as set against prevalent 
notions of the early nineteenth and the 
eighteenth centuries. But all religious 
men, when not absorbed in mere theory, 
have cherished the kernel of the Immanence 
truth, for the teaching of God’s near 
presence in the world meant this, whether 
in the storm and earthquake, or in the life 
of moral societies, or in holy places. The 
attack of the prophets upon idolatry may 
be regarded as an ancient reaction from 


* << The New Theology : an Exposition.”” By 
Rev. T. Rhondda Williams. (Lund Humphries 
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Immanence to Transcendence. ‘‘ Have 
ye not heard? To whom will ye liken 
God? A graven image? Lift up your 


eyes on high and see who hath created 3 
There is no searching of his 


these. 
understanding.’’ Paul’s address to the 
Athenians, again, is a strong blending of 
the two aspects of the one truth. ‘‘ He 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ; yet he is not far from each one of 
us, for in him we live.’? Mr. Inge, in his 
Paddock Lectures, has tried to show that 
‘* the doctrine of the Divine Immanence in 
the human heart never became quite the 
central truth of theology till the time of 
the medizval mystics,’’. and quotes the 
elder Eckhart: ‘‘ God is nigh unto us 
but we are far from Him; God is within, 
we are without,’’ &c. But this can be 
paralleled in all ages. Even Miracle was 
a more or less clumsy way of bringing out 
the same thing; and it is curious to 
observe that, whereas the whole trend of 
the New Theology is supposed to be away 
from the miraculous because of its Im- 
manence teaching, it often uses the Im- 
manence idea to support a view about 
Jesus which is nothing but the miraculous 
revived (God being so much immanent in 
Jesus that Jesus can be put apart and 
called God). But there is no confusion of 
that kind in Mr. Williams’ work. His 
treatment of the Virgin Birth is a model 
of rapid, convincing exposition. Another 
example of the same art is the address on 
‘“The Character of Jesus: Was he 
Sinless?’’ In his chapter on ‘‘ The 
Authority of Jesus’’ we could wish that 
Mr. Williams had gone a little deeper. He 
begins by disposing of the ordinary notions 
of an external authority, in a trenchant 
manner that leaves nothing to be desired. 
If the authority of Jesus is to be maintained 
as external in its nature, then an examina- 
tion of the gospels shows how fragmentary, 
how eonflicting, of what very different 
values are the ‘‘ authoritative ’’ records. 
And if we accept certain sayings of Jesus 
as securely authentic, the larger number of 
questions on which a modern man desires 
guidance do not even faintly enter within 
the horizon of the Master’s interests. If, 
then, authority is really within ourselves 
and moral, the question arises, Is every 
man to be his own authority? The 
answer is, ‘‘ No man is a mere individual ; 
the content of his individuality is a social 
content; he is rooted in society and in 
history. He must think for himself, but 
he cannot think at all without the help of 
others. So far from the man 
being his own authority, he feels that he is 
only one interpreter of an authority which 
is much greater than any individual pro- 
perty. He gets to feel that he is greater 
than he can comprehend. This 
is the experience that has led men to 


believe in God, and it is this same experi- _ 


ence that has brought them into societies 
that they might help one another to know 
him. c55 The richest personalities are 
the greatest helpers. . Tike us, yet 
above us—that is the condition of mastery.’’ 
Never was so lucid a statement of a great 
crux in theology and social philosophy. 
What the whole tradition of Benthamism, 
with its allied schools, was dead to, what 
the Idealisms of the Chair have been 
striving to formulate for a century, is here 
baked into common bread! Yet it seems 
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to us to be capable of still further applica- 
tion. On the question how can the influ- 
ence of Jesus be so potent and so necessary 
to us, Mr. Williams sets us well on the 
right road; but on the question what is 
his influence, there is a want of fulness 
and definiteness in the statement. There 
is too much of the tendency to explain the 
influence of Jesus (following Professor 
Peabody’s article) as that of a ‘‘ strong 
man,’ a ‘* magnetic personality,’’? the 
kind of remarkable person who might head 
a chapter of ‘‘ The World’s Striking 
Figures,’ and whom a romanticist poet 
might take for a subject. After Romanti- 
cism generally ‘comes Decadence. Mr. 
Williams regards the exalted estimation in 
which Jesus came to be held after his 
death, as the result of ‘‘a process of 
idealisation.”? And he justifies and re- 
joices in the fact. ‘‘ It is only through 
idealisation, after all, that you get at the 
deeper fact. You cannot do justice to 
historical worth until you recognise its 
symbolical worth; you cannot do justice 
to a good character until you have idealised 
it.’ So the Christ-Ideal sprang up. 
This Christ-Ideal ‘‘ has shown its capacity 
to widen with life, to stand for more and 
more. Every enrichment of life becomes 
a further enrichment of the Christ-Ideal 
which keeps ever ahead of us, urging us 
on.’? Assuredly we can have no quarrel 
with what Mr. Williams means here. It is 
only the word ‘‘ idealisation ’’ that does 
not run quite smoothly. Mr. Williams 
believes that the ‘‘ideal’’ did actually 
reproduce and symbolise ‘‘ the main quali- 
ties of the historical Jesus ’’ ; so that no 
‘mere imaginative figment is intended. 
Still, what we are in need of, and what 
the New Theology men do not give us, is 
a new picture and a new interpretation of 
Jesus: aview of him that shall not merely 
accompany, but shall be the unique and 
proper result of whatever clearer spiritual 
perceptions the New Theology may have 
brought into the world. We want, that is, 
a truer religious view of Jesus, not only a 
truer sociological explanation of him. We 
want to know how he saves men; for he 
does. Men need an Ideal; but they need 
other things. 

This brings us to the deepest issue of 
the movement. Mr. Williams loyally sup- 
ports his comrades when they say that 
** Sin is selfishness ’’—even ‘‘ only selfish- 
ness ’’ (p. 27). It is true that he does his 
best to take off the awkward implications 
of this crudity. But the statement is to 
stand. We can see that it is necessitated 
by the idea that individuals form part of 
a great Whole. ‘‘ Living for the self at 
the expense of the whole,’’? in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s words, is sin. Now, it is true that 
sin is always selfish. But this does not 
justify us in defining sin as selfishness. 
Sin is always un-useful, but the Utilitarians 
were not therefore justified in defining sin 
as disutility. There is a deeper depth in 
this matter. Sin is against God. You 
cannot feel selfish towards God. You 
cannot wrong or injure God. You can 


only wrong or injure and be selfish towards 


your fellows. Sin always does entail the 
breach of our social relationships, but it 
involves more than this. And,if we think 
not of the social whole but of the cosmic 
whole, it is obvious that we do not feel 
selfish towards it. Mr. Inge quotes from 
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the Stoics that a selfish man is a cancer in 
the universe. But on the theory we are 
considering a selfish man is as much an 
organic part of the universe as a loving 
man, for sin is regarded as a necessary 
stage of our progress. It is plain, then, 
that this notion of whole and part, and 
sin as selfishness, explains nothing. Sin is 
a breach of a quite special personal obliga- 
tion; it is disobedience to God, not 
merely injury to men. The New Theolo- 
gians, in fact, have missed the point of the 
modern difficulty in this matter. Tired of 
the morbid emphasis laid upon the ‘‘ sense 
of sin,’ they reply, ‘‘ The higher man is 
not now worrying about his sins,’’ and 
they devolve upon a merely sociological 
view, and lose altogether the religious 
view, of sin. The modern point to be 
seized is not that men have lost the sense 
of sin, but they have lost what the 
sense of sin did successfully conserve for a 
former time, the sense of personal obliga- 
tion, of direct moral relationship, to God. 
Mr. Wicksteed, in his Leicester Conference 
address, rather seems to assume that they 
have not lost this. But the New Theology 
movement comes as a symptom showing 
the contrary, and as a defence of it; for 
it does not keep clear the distinction, 
which Mr. Wicksteed maintains, between 
religious and social relations. And just 
for that reason it cannot return upon our 
social relations and show their deeper 
significance, their religious implications— 
the vision of God which they mediate for 
us; the invisible Church they prefigure; in 
fact, the whole power of ‘* atonement ’’ 
and solidary Redemption from Sin, im- 
plicit in humanity and gathered up in 
Christ. 
W. WHITAKER. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


The Contemporary this month has two 
articles of very special interest. To the 
first of these, Mr. Addis’s article on ‘‘ The 
Pope’s Encyclical and the Crisis in the 
Roman Church,’’ we have already briefly 
referred. Having spoken of the liberal 
Catholic movement, and especially of M. 
Loisy and Father Tyrrell, Mr. Addis con- 
cludes that for the Roman Church the 
proud boast semper eadem is for the present 
gone, and the semblance of unity has 
vanished also.’’ The Pope, indeed, thinks 
to crush out all error by the weight of his 
authority, but the Pope, says Mr. Addis in 
conclusion, ‘‘ forgets that he is not in the 
Middle Ages, that the wounds of criticism 
must be healed by criticism, that error 
cannot be refuted by denunciation and 
espionage. He has done his best to make 
Romanism an impossible creed for educated 
men. He may succeed in expelling 
‘ modernists’ from the Church, though they 
are spread in many lands, represent the 
utmost variety of interests, philosophic, 
eritical, and social, and possess learning, 
ability, and personal influence in a church 
which has none of these precious qualities 
to spare. The Popes have won such vic- 
tories in the past, but they have been 
Pyrrhic victories. They drove out Luther 
and lost the allegiance of the most progres- 
sive nations in Europe. They crushed 
Jansenism, and the result may be seen in 
the France of the Revolution and the 


France of to-day. The Church of England 
has faults of her own. But she has not 
proclaimed war against knowledge; she 
has not lost faith in candour, and truth, 
and justice.’’ 

The other article to which we refer is 
the first part of a vigorous polemic on 
‘Idealism and Politics’’ by Professor 
Henry Jones, The crucial matter, in which 
Professor Jones, replying to Mr. Hobhouse, 
proposes to deal with the charges brought 
against the idealist philosophy as being 
socially retrograde and fatal to a sound 
morality, will come in the second part ; 
but in this first article there is a refreshing 
defence of the English people from the 
indictment of Mr. Hobhouse’s little book 
on ‘* Democracy and Reaction.’’? That 
book, says Professor Jones, contains a pic- 
ture of this nation drawn by passion, a 
passionate indignation kindled at the time 
of the South African war. He himself 
evidently shared that passion, for he says : 
‘* Those events have left a stain upon the 
national honour and nothing can quite 
remove it; not even the unexampled mag- 
nanimity shown by British statesmanship in 
restoring freedom to the conquered people. 
The blatant imperialism and reckless greed 
which helped to bring about the conflict 
and the sane and far-sighted imperialism 
which, so far as possible, has removed its 
evil effects, will stand upon the pages of our 
history in a contrast which nothing can 
mitigate.’? But both must be taken into 
account in any judgment of our people, and 
Professor Jones’s criticism is that Mr. 
Hobhouse has played too exclusively the 
part of the denunciatory prophet, blind 
to the more hopeful signs in the nation’s 
life. ‘* Beneath, beyond, all around the 
frothy foam of moral scepticism and intel- 
lectual sophistry there are the deep waters 
of the wide, swinging ocean making eternal 
music beneath the stars. England is not 
sceptic. England is not indifferent to the 
issues of right and wrong. Our country is 
not hardened to all pity, nor is it deaf to 
the cries of the wronged and oppressed, 
whether within or without its gates. . . Can 
it be that our modern prophet has dwelt 
too long amongst the politicians, the 
journalists, and the financiers, and mistaken 
the green-room for the stage on which is 
veritably acted the great drama of our 
national life.’’ 

The article in the Albany Review to 
which we would draw special attention is 
that on ‘‘ Peace and War’’ by Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson. He examines the chief 
arguments in favour of war, as ultimately 
a benefit to the race, and shows how falla- 
cious they are, and effectually disposes of 
the pretence that war is inevitable in the 
life of nations, by a kind of law of Nature. 
« Tf we do not know the ‘laws’ of history, 
we can at least observe that its process 
has involved, so far as our knowledge 
extends, a gradual enlargement of the 
areas within which peace is maintained, and 
a gradual substitution of judicial for mili- 
tary methods. The development which 
has led to the disappearance of the blood 
feud and the duel, and to the substitution 
of a few great empires for a larger number 
of warring communities may, quite con- 
ceivably, end in the creation, first in the 
west, and ultimately throughout the world, 
of a federal unity. . . . If anyone wants 
soberly to interpret history, he can at least 
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as plausibly interpret it in the sense of 
peace, as in the sense of war.’’ 

The Nineteenth Century and After has an 
article on ‘‘ The Portent of Yarmouth ”’ 
by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the portent being 
that at the recent Church Congress the 
Bishop of Norwich brought forward the 
subject of disestablishment as matter for 
serious consideration, within the sphere of 
practical politics. There is also an inter- 
esting article by Mr. H. W. Horwill on 
‘*The Anglican Church in America.’’ 
The Bishop of Hereford writes on ‘‘ An 
Experiment in Rural Libraries for School 
and Home’’; and Miss Edith Sellers 
makes one of her interesting contributions 
on ‘‘ Foreign Remedies for English Poor 
Law Defects.’’ She pleads strongly, among 
other things, for discrimination among the 
aged poor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAMB, and 
all ;rivate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


LIFE AND ORGANISATION. 


Str,—May I voice the feeling of some 
amongst us who are pulled in two opposite 
directions by Mr. Wood’s paper on “‘ Or- 
ganisation,’’ and Mr. Charlesworth’s letter 
in your issue of November 92 When Mr. 
Charlesworth argues that organisation is 
the outcome of life but that there is not 
among us life to organise, it would seem 
to be a sufficient answer to point to Mr. 
Wood and many others, in whom “‘ life ’’ 
has been urgently calling out, these many 
years, in unmistakable tones, for organisa- 
tion. We remember how at Liverpool, in 
1903, the whole Conference rose to Mr. 

_Wood’s declaration that ‘‘ Our very dis- 
content is a sign of life. . ..A dead 
church does not cry out for fuller life any 
more than a corpse.’’ The maxim ‘‘ Only 
look after the ‘life’ and the organisation 
will take care of itself,’’ is just the most 
useless kind of laisser faire brought back 
again. May it not be, indeed is it not 
generally the case, that the very attempt 
to organise is just the most splendid mani- 
festation of the desiderated ‘‘ life’’ ? On 
the other hand, there is this much of force 
in Mr. Charlesworth’s contention, that the 
hoped-for organisation ought to be the ex- 
pression of the deepest life in our churches, 
and not merely a more efficient manipula- 
tion of our associations and funds, or a 
more business-like method of co-operating 
in the routine of our work. Mr. Wood 
has eloquently stated the case for combina- 
tion. But, really, this is not the case that 
needs to be argued. We are all collectivists 
nowadays, and even the Tory party, as the 
Saturday Review said last week, cannot 
afford to be individualist. People are 
rather disposed to ask, ‘* What further 
kind of combination is it that you propose 
as an extension of the combination that 
already exists among us? What is to be 
the principle of it? Mr. Wood’s fiery and 
moving evangel of combination is plainly 
concerned with something far profounder 
than business re-arrangements or a repre- 
sentative scheme. It is this we want to 
hear about, to set us all crying aloud for 
his ideal; we want his interpretation of 
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that ‘‘life’’ which calls for ‘organisation. | tance from any church, whose names’ are 
Now. Mr. Charlesworth has given us one | not already on the list of subscribers,. will 
interpretation of it as it might be, and I! send their subscriptions to me at Essex 


think he has got hold of the ‘gist of the 


Hall, I shall be pleased to acknowledge 


matter, but he expresses it in certain terms | them, and to add them to the sum required 


which, it seems to me, are inadequate to 
the fulness of his own conception. With 
him it is the democratic principle ; and a 
man must be very dull, both in heart and 
head, who cannot see the religious impli- 
cations and the spiritual beauty of that 
principle. As Mr. Lloyd ;Thomas so for- 
cibly set forth in his letter of October 26, 
there is no need to commit the Church to 
Socialism in the party sense, and yet we 
can recognise the vast moral issues that are 
involved in the present state of politics, 
and throw all our weight on the right side 
in that struggle in which the Church and 
Socialism are, in different ways respectively, 
fighting for the same end. Still, the social 
question is not the whole of the religious 
question. There are larger interests at 
stake than those of material social progress. 
And while we agree with Mr. Charlesworth 
that organisation is not worth troubling 
about unless it is the outcome of a great 
religious development of man’s nature, we 
think that our community has it within its 
latent spiritual energies to voice, not a 
partial need, but the deepest insight of our 
time. Now the deepest need of our time 
is'a Church. The Church ideal is too noble 
and entrancing to be relinquished to the 
obscurantists. Shall we not set about 
developing our denomination into a 
Church ? Our community ought to aim at 
being in little an image of what it thinks 
the whole Church of Christ should be. We 
want an organised expression of our reli- 
gious life even more than we want more 
business-like methods of denominational 
work. We want an embodied ideal to 
which we can give ourselves with loving sur- 
render and childlike trust and unquestion- 
ing obedience. We want a mass of men 
and women organised into a distinct body 
for fulfilling the thoughts of Christ and per- 
petuating his communion with God. What 
details of wise visitations (Mr. Wood’s visits 
have set the example), of tender remon- 
strance, of stimulating ‘‘ combinations,’’ 
of merged prayers and submerged dogma- 
tisms, does all this suggest. As a Socialist 
I am convinced that Socialism’s battle is, 
in principle, already won. But this other 
is the ideal that future men will care for. 
W. Wuiraker. 
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ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 

Sir,—As the recently appointed trea- 
surer, may I be allowed the courtesy of 
your columns to direct the attention of 
your readers to the collections on behalf of 
the Association which will be made in a 
large number of churches on Sunday next, 
November 17? The Annual Sunday Col- 
lections give the members of our churches 
an opportunity of rendering aid in carrying 
on the missionary work of the Association. 

The work which the Association is now 
doing is large and varied, and opportunities 
for additional work are constantly pre- 
senting themselves, especially in connection 
with the Van Mission movement. The 


executive committee are very grateful for. 


the generous support of subscribers, whose 
number they hope will soon be largely in- 
creased. If Unitarians residing at a dis- 


to secure the anonymous subscription of 
£1,000 for the present year. 
Howarpb CHATFEILD CLARKE, 


Ns Treasurer. 
sEEssex Hall, London, Nov. 12. 
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MR. VAUGHANS’ CRITICISMS. 

Srr,—Your report of the annual meeting 
of the North Midland Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Association contains ‘‘ a short 
summary ’’ of a paper on ‘* Our Oppo- 
tunity ’’ by the Rev. F. Heming Vaughan. 
I do not know how far the summary 
adequately and accurately represents Mr. 
Vaughan’s position, which we are told 
was supported in the following discussion 
‘* with striking unanimity.’’ But the 
report, as given, seems to me seriously 
misleading and unjust to our two principal 
organisations. 

(1) Mr. Vaughan is reported to have 
said ‘‘ Our official report fills one with 
dismay. The executive committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
in this time of sheer indifference to any 
organised religion, talk about ‘the need 
of protesting against theological doctrines 
which have not ceased to affect the minds 
and hearts of men.’’’ There is room, no 
doubt, for a difference of opinion as to the 
relative need and importance of ‘‘ pro- 
test ’’ against doctrines from which we 
dissent. A good many of those who have 
taken part in the Van Mission work (which, 
by the way, is carried on by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association), have 
been surprised to find how much still 
remains to be done in the way of clearing 
the ground before the more important 
work of religious re-construction can go 
forward. But be this as it may, I find 
it difficult to imagine how anyone, who 
has made himself acquainted with the 
work of the Association at home and 
abroad, with its financial and other help 
to more than 80 of our congregations, 
with the lectures and visits specially in- 
tended to foster definite religious life 
which it provides, with the literature 
which it publishes and distributes, can, 
on the ground alleged, feel ‘‘ dismay ’’ 
at its report. Anyone so afflicted might 
well be referred to acknowledgments of 
positive help which are frequently being 
received even from ‘‘ Orthodox’’ minis- 
ters. - 

(2) Mr. Vaughan (or his summariser) 
then proceeds, ‘‘ Our National Conference 
offers no better help. ‘They apparently 
(vide reply to Boston International Con- 
gress letter) stand for nothing and rejoice 
‘in the spontaneous development of reli- 
gious thought and life’ !’’ The suggestion 
seems to be that the Conference sits with 
folded hands, complacently trusting that 
all will go well without any trouble on its 
part. If so, one might well ask, why 
join Association, Conference, or even con- 
gregation ? But now, what was the 
occasion of the letter of which use is 
made in the above quotation. In antici- 
pation of the recent meetings in Boston 
of the International Council, its committee 
applied to the National Conference to 
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contribute to a collection of ‘‘ creeds, 
confessions, declarations of belief, &c.,’’ 
which it had been instructed to prepare. 
It was in answer to this request that the 
reply was sent, as a mere matter of infor- 
mation asked for, that ‘‘ our National 
Conference which consists of about 350 
churches, has no creed, confession, declara- 
tion of belief, or obligatory . ceremony 
of any kind, and particularly rejoices in its 
freedom from such fetters on the sponta- 
neous development of religious thought 
and life.’? Is the truth of that statement 
denied ? If not, what is the ground of 
complaint ? 

Mr. Vaughan (or his summariser) makes 
much play with the word ‘‘ spontaneous.”’ 
Well, it is not worth while to haggle over 
a word; but, taken in its context, and 
in antithesis to the regulating and restric- 
tive action of creeds, ‘‘ Spontaneous 
development of religious thought and 
life ’’ does seem to me, at least, to express 
the desire and the aim of those who are 
free to seek; and to love truth, and ran 
alone. 

JAMES Harwoop., 

London, November 12. 8 

a - 
A PROTEST. 

Sir,—I for one must protest against 
the language used by Mr. Page Hopps in 
the concluding sentence of his address at 
the Euston Theatre, as reported in your 
issue of last week. The words will be felt 
by many to be an outrage upon decency, 
to say nothing of charity. Whatever the 
doctrine of the Mass may be to Mr. Hopps, 
it is to countless thousands who hold it, as 
dear as life itself. Surely the attempt to 
turn it into ridicule is a method of warfare 
that in these days can only be described as 
‘“ barbarous ”” ! 

Epwin P. Barrow. 

November 11, 1907. 


per mele eres 


PRESENTATION PORTRAIT TO 
PROFESSOR UPTON. 


Srr,—In token of our unbounded esteem 
for Professor Upton, and in recognition of 
lus great services to Manchester College, 
and to the cause of Religious Philosophy, 
we are making arrangements to present 
him with his portrait in oils. A commission 
to paint the portrait has been given to 
Mr. Leslie Brooke. We think that many 
of Professor Upton’s friends, students 
and admirers will desire to be associated 
with us in this gift. Subscriptions of 
any amount not exceeding two guineas 
will be received by Mr. Jacks, 28, Holywell, 
Oxford, who will furnish any further in- 
formation that may be desired. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 

J. Esriin Carpenter. 
J. E. OpeErs. 

W. E. Avpis. 

L. P. Jacks. 

Henry Jones. 


THE region of man’s life is a attach 
region. God, his friends, his neighbours, 
his brothers all, is the wide world in which 
alone his spirit can find room. Himself 
is his dungeon. His life is not in knowing 
that he lives, but in loving all forms of 
life—George MacDonald. 
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THE HILDREN’ S COLUMN. 
pe vise 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
I—SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

THe famous portrait of ‘‘ Admira 
Keppel ’’ in the National Gallery, which 
was painted nearly one hundred and 
thirty years ago by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is 
a picture that every British boy ought to 
be proud of. Equally famous is the paint- 
ing of ‘‘ Lord Heathfield,’’. the hero who 
defended Gibraltar; he holds the key 
of the fortress in his hand, and looks out 
from the picture with a pleasant smile on his 
face, as though disclaiming any praise, but 
holding his head erect with the Englishman’s 
conscious pride in having done his duty. 

A portrait of Theo Gwatkin, the artist’s 
lovely little great-niece, better known to 
us as ‘‘ The Age of Innocence,’’ is also 
in the National Gallery, as well as many 
other paintings by the same master. 

Reynolds was our first great portrait 
painter, and the first president of the Royal 
Academy. He was born at Plympton, 
in Devonshire, in 1723. His father was 
master of the Plympton Grammar School, 
and educated his boy with his other pupils. 
Even when quite a little boy, Joshua spent 
his playtime in drawing on odds and ends 
of paper instead of playing games; he 
would have spent his lesson time in the 
same way had not his father insisted on his 
work being properly done. 

There is a story told of Titian, the great 
Venetian painter, that as a child he made a 
picture on a white wall, using the juices 
of different flowers in place of colours ; 
and this boy also, the little Joshua Rey- 
nolds, used to draw with a burnt stick on 
the white-washed wall of a passage in his 
home, as he had no money for spending on 
pencils and paints. At seven years old he 
made a drawing in perspective on the 
back of his Latin exercise, and one can 
picture the little boy’s delight in producing 
the drawing, even though he risked reprootf 
for idling in school time. The story does 
not say if he was punished, but his father 
wrote across the paper, ‘‘ This is drawn 
by Johsua in pure idleness.’? A lady 
connected with the Reynolds family has 
this drawing still in her possession, and 
another one of a perch ; perhaps the father 
felt proud of the latter, as he wrote this 
uote upon it: ‘‘ A perch, drawn not from 
another picture but from life.’’ 

Reynolds’ first portrait was painted when 
he was about twelve years old, Parson 
Smart, a tutor, having sat to him. The 
boy, apparently, still had to use such 
materials as he could find, as this portrait, 
a life-size head, was painted in shipwright’s 
colours on a rough piece of sail canvas. 

At seventeen he was sent to London to 
study under a portrait-painter, Hudson, who, 
though far from being a clever artist, was 
the best master to be found for the boy at 
that time. No doubt, Reynolds was very 
pleased to be allowed to give all his atten- 
tion to drawing and painting, as some time 
alter going into Hudson’s studio he wrote 


‘to his father, ‘‘ While I am doing this I 


am the happiest creature alive ’*; butin- 
stead of serving his four years of appren- 
ticeship he fell out with his master and left 
at the end of two years, returning to his 
father’s home in Devonshire. From that 
time (1743) he began to paint Phas aits as 
his profession. 


After the father’s death, he made his 
home with two of his sisters until he was 
about twenty-six years old, when an event 
took place which brought about a great 
change in his hitherto quiet life. This 
was an introduction to the young Keppel, 
then Commodore of the English Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. The acquaintance be- 
tween the naval officer and the artist fast 
ripened into friendship, and in 1749 
Keppel invited Reynolds to go with him 
on his flag-ship to the Mediterranean, 
a trip of much less common occurrence 
for the landsman then, in the eighteenth 
century, than in our days. 

After some time passed :in_ cruising 
about, and in visiting Lisbon and other 
places of interest, Reynolds made his way 
to Rome, where he spent two years in 
studying the works of the great Italian 
masters, especially those of Michael 
Angelo. He then visited Florence, Venice, 
and other towns in Italy, returned to 
Devonshire in 1752, and shortly afterwards 
decided to settle in London. 

Here he very soon had plenty of work. 
A beautiful painting of Commodore Keppel 
brought him into notice, and made him from 
that time the first portrait painter in 
England. The picture of Keppel, as 
admiral, which belongs to the National 
Gallery was painted many years later, when 
Lord Keppel was between fifty and sixty 
years of age. 

Soon after coming to live in London, 
Reynolds met the great Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and the two men formed a 
friendship which lasted as long as Dr. John- 
son lived. He also counted amongst his 
chosen iriends, David Garrick, Edmund 
Burke, and Oliver Goldsmith, and left 
portraits of all these celebrated men, 
but the only one in the National Gallery is 
that of Dr. Johnson. Itisa life-like picture ; 
the wise man seems to sit before us, frown- 
ing a little, with lips slightly apart, as if 
he had just made some witty or critical 
remark. Besides the portraits of famous 
men and womenof his time, Reynolds’ 
pictures of children are as lovely as any 
that have been painted. What can be 
sweeter than the little girl in ‘‘ The Age 
of Innocence,’’ in her white frock, her bare 
feet just showing, and her pretty baby 
hands folded together as she looks dreamily 
away over the fields where perhaps she has 
been playing! There are three other 
well-known pictures of children in the 
National Gallery, ‘‘ The Infant Samuel,”’ 
a little boy kneeling, with his hands lifted in 
prayer ; a group called “ Heads of Angels,” 
all five fair little faces being in reality 
studies from one child, the daughter of 
Lord William Gordon; and ‘‘ Robin- 
etta,’’ a young girl with a robin on her 
shoulder. 

The first exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of London was opened in April, 
1769, and Reynolds was chosen as presi- 
dent, and in the same year was knighted. 
He lived till 1792. Except for increasing 
blindness during his last years, Sir Joshua’s 
life was a happy and prosperous one. As 
an artist he was successful from early man- 
hood, and he owed this success as much to 
his-industry as to his talents, as he never 
began any portrait without being deter- 
mined that it should be the best he had 
yeb produced. 


KATHARINE F. LAwrorp. 
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ASSOCIATION SUNDAY. 

CoLLECTIONS in support of the work of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion are to be made to-morrow, which is 
Association Sunday, in many of our 
congregations, and Mr. Howarp Cuat- 
FEILD CLARKE, who has succeeded Mr. 
OswaLD NETTLEFOLD as treasurer, makes 
his appeal for an ample response, which is 
fully justified by the work which the 
Association is doing for the cause of 
liberal religious thought and life. If any- 
one interested in the matter doubts this, 
let him procure from Essex Hall a copy of 
the last annual report of the Association, 
and consider what is implied by the £3,000 
granted to congregations in all parts of the 
country for the strengthening of their 
ministry and the extension of their work, 
and by the sending out of special preachers 
and lecturers, and the wide circulation of 
the printed word. Let him consider what 
is implied in the new impulse of the Van 
Mission, and the constantly increasing 
value of the publications of the Association, 
and what is done beyond the borders of our 
own country for the good cause. There is no 
branch of the work where any slackening of 
energy can be contemplated ; it is a work 
that grows, and the more one sees of it the 
more clear does it become that this is a 
greatly needed contribution to the forces 
of enlightenment and moral and ieligious 
progress in our common life. 

As regards Association Sunday, it affords 
a welcome opportunity to many to make 
their offerings for the support of this good 
work. Last year collections were made in 
234 congregations—an increase of eight on 
the previous year, though the total amount 
collected—£549 7s. 7d.—was not quite so 
much. The highest amount ever reached 
in this united effort was in 1902, when the 
total was £613 12s. Tokens of interest and 
good-will are heartily welcomed from many 
congregations, which can only send quite 
small amounts. The standard of giving 
‘un the strongest churches may be gathered 
om the following items from last year’s 
list :—Ullet-road, Liverpool, £25 16s. 7d. ; 
Mill Hill, Leeds, £22 1ls.; Great Meeting, 
Leicester, £15 183. 4d.; Hope-street, 
Liverpool, £15 17s. lld.; Hampstead, 
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£15 16s. 7d.; Bank-street, Bolton, £14 
13s. 3d.; Brixton, £14 1s. 3d.; Church of 
the Messiah, Birmingham, £12 11s. 2d.; 
Chowbent, £10 1s. 3d. That list is, of 
course, by no means stereotyped. It may 
well mark an aim, which with hearty and 
united effort might easily be far out- 
stripped. 

These congregational collections furnish 
a ready means of enlisting fresh sympathy, 
and Association Sunday affords a special 


‘opportunity for a timely word on mission- 


ary effort and the happiness of comrade- 
ship in such earnest, self-forgetting work. 
But there will be many friends to-morrow 
unable to be present in any of the churches 
where these collections are being made. 
To them we commend the suggestion of the 
Treasurer’s letter. The back-bone of the 
work of the Association must always be the 
list of annual subscribers,. and in this 
connection there is one very serious ¢on- 
sideration to be borne in mind. The 
helpful power of the Association has been, 
as our readers are aware, greatly strength- 
ened by the unknown friend who sub- 
scribes £1,000 annually to the funds; but 
this most generous gift depends on 
the maintenance of further subscriptions 
amounting to £2,000, and for the present 
year, as was stated in the report to the 
recent meeting of the Council, £350 still 
remain to be given before that £1,000 can 
be paid. Thus considerably more than a 
fifth of the total income from subscriptions 
(last year £4,478 17s. 6d.) is in grave 
peril, and there is need of a determined 
effort during the next six weeks to avert 
the disaster which failure to complete that 
amount would involve. 

Let all friends of the Association and its 
good work bear this in mind. It is annual 
subscriptions, to be paid before the end of 
the present year, which are urgently 
required. There are, we venture to say, 
hundreds of friends up and down the 
country who are not subscribers to the 
Association, and yet at heart are believers 
in its cause, who, if they realised the 
situation, and considered what the ample 
maintenance of the work of this Association 
signifies, would be glad to come in at once 
and lend a hand. The constant effort of 
the Association is to help and strengthen 
positive, constructive religious work, to 
furnish wise guidance to darkened and 
troubled minds, to further the cause of 
truth, to nurture genuine devotion and 
religious fellowship in the freedom of the 
Spirit, to work in brotherly co-operation 
with all those who are striving, according 
to their light, for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Gop on earth. No difference 
of opinion as to an inherited name or as to 
church polity ought to hinder union and 
the heartiest co-operation in this practical 
work of progressive religion. We have in 
the Association an effective instrument for 
helpful service. It deserves and should 
receive from our people unstinted support. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SERMON. 


DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI.* 
ee ae 


By tHe Rey. Jonn Hunter, D.D., 
GLascow. 


“Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee 
O Lord. Lord, hear my voice. 0 Israel, hope 
in the Lord; for with the Lord there is mercy, 
and plenteous redemption.’’— Psalm cxxx, 
1,2, 7 

I. 


Tue Deprus or Lirs. 


The ancient maxim, “‘ Self-knowledge is 
the beginning of all knowledge,’’ has a 
nobler significance than that which it 
often bears. It is true, in the sense of St. 
Augustine’s memorable words, ‘‘ If thou 
sinkest deep enough into the human, thou 
wilt find the Divine.’’ Not only around 
us, but within us, there is all the mystery 
and wonder of the universe. Mind-and 
heart and soul are deeper than we know. 
They draw their life from infinite sources. 

Thomas Carlyle, whose ‘‘ gospel ’’ has 
been the inspiration of much of the best 
thinking and best striving of two genera- 
tions, made a commonplace of the fact that 
every great man is a miracle. But one 
need not be ‘‘ great’’ in order to be a 
miracle. There is a Divine marvel in 
every common man. Our heroes and 
saints are not exceptional, but representa. 
tive men. They reveal and interpret us to 
ourselves, disclose the depths of our being, 
the appetencies of our nature, and the 
possibilities of our life; their greatness is 
a promise and a prophecy—the justifica- 
tion, not the condemnation, of our sepEeS: 
tions and hopes. 

Our human nature and human life have 
their depths, and not in anything are they 
less understood than in the depths which 
belong to them. Their superficial aspects 
are for ever hiding from us their deeper 
realities. What calls itself knowledge of 
men—acquaintance with their ordinary 
thoughts, passions, motives, and ways, 
with their various humours, caprices, 
follies, and weaknesses—is not knowledge 
of man, of the inner and real man which 
the outer man as often conceals as reveals. 
We speak at times of ‘‘ a shallow man.’’ 
But is there any such man anywhere ! 
There are only too many men everywhere 
who are living on the surface of their 
nature, keenly alive to their earth-born 
‘wants and to the capacities of human 
existence for work and pleasure, and 
whose days are largely the record of mean 
ambitions and strivings. But to judge by 
appearances is nearly always misleading. 
The acutest judges of character are often 
at fault, and none go more frequently and 


lamentably astray in their reckoning than 


those who boast most confidently of their 
knowledge of men. In the so-called 
shallow man we may perceive, if we look 
intently and sympathetically enough, what 
is not shallow, and find, especially AH those 
revealing hours when the tragic forces of 
existence sweep into his life, some sug- 
gestion of the latent power which needs the 
fiery storm to throw it up to the surface. 
We are often only passing judgment upon 
ourselves, upon our want of thought, 


* The Sermon preached in Arlington-street 
Church, Boston, Mass., at the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, Tuesday even- 
ing, Sept. 24. 
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claim our fellows to be lacking in those 
elements to which the great and deep 
things of life make their appeal. In the 
circle in which we live and move there 
would be many rich discoveries for anyone 
with fine imaginative power, skilled to see 
into 
“‘ The depths of human souls— 
: [Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
‘. To careless eyes.””  ~ 
There is a well-known poem by Matthew 
Arnold entitled, ‘‘ The Buried Life ’’—a 
poem full of haunting music and rare 
mtrospective power. It is a picture of 
many a soul, and it is not difficult to fill in 
from experience the outline which it 
supplies. We all have the power of living 
so completely upon the surface of our souls 
as to be ignorant of what is hidden in 
their depths. It is, indeed, a large part of 
the pathos and tragedy of life that we are 
so disobedient to the oracle which bids us 
know ourselves. We either do not care 
for self-knowledge, or imagine we have it 
in such abundance that we can swear by 
it at times—‘‘ as well as I know myself! ”’ 
But there are moments when we have 
glimpses of what we are and may be, of 
hitherto unknown capacities and powers, 
and from beneath our conscious life there 
rise the murmuring voices of a deeper—a 
buried life. 
‘* Yet still from time to time, vague 
and forlorn, 
From the soul’s subterranean depth 
upborne 
As from an infinitely distant land, 
Come airs, and floating echoes, and 
convey 
A melancholy into our day : 


A bolt is shot back somewhere in 

our breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again, 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies 

plain.”’ 

It is, nevertheless, true that many 
people here and everywhere are living 
superficial and shallow lives. They have 
either not come to themselves, they are 
still crude, undeveloped beings, to the great 
human powers and affections their vital 
progress has not yet advanced; or they 
have fallen away from their true life after 
it had been once and well awake, and it is 
now deeply buried beneath passion and 
pride, concealed under the thick crust of a 
selfish and worldly nature. But in them 
all stumber the powers which make of the 
sons of men the sons of God, and the educa- 
tion of their being is the unforgetting care 
of Him from whom they come and to 
whom they go. In vain do_they seek to 
escape from His discipline, and in vain do 
they seek peace otherwhere than in His 
will. In the natural movement of their 
days and quietly as the night dawns upon 
a sleeping world, or swiftly and sharply in 
one of those 

““ strong, rushing hours 
That do the work of tempests in their 
might,’ 2 " : 
they will be awakened out of their vulgar 
ways of living, be made aware of the 
depths of their souls, and pass into a new 
world of experience and knowledge. 

St. Augustine complained of the people 
of his day: ‘‘ No man cares to descend 

into himself.’’ It is a complaint which 


imagination, and insight, when we pro- 
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some of our wisest teachers are repeating 
in our day. Few there be who care to go 
down to the depths, to have their self- 
complacency disturbed, and be made to 
feel deeply and think deeply. Most men 
have no inwardness. They live altogether 
in the outward. The brooding, meditative 
gift is not in them. In past times men 
suffered from excess of introspective 
thought, but the disease which is brought 
on by too much self-reflection is not in 
our day a widespread epidemic. Toomuch 
looking within is not a temptation of the 
modern man. There is no country less 
known to him than his own soul. ‘‘ After 
years of life together,’’ he might often 
confess, ‘‘ my soul and [ are strangers 
yet.’’ He is afraid of deeper experiences, 
and reluctant to be on terms of close 
intimacy with himself. He is quite at home 
in the visible and temporal order of 
things, but he is a pilgrim and a stranger 
in what the Scottish seer called ‘‘ the 
Kternities.”’ From the message of the 
spiritual life he turns away as if it touched 
no secret spring in his heart. It is the 
voices without, not the voices within, to 
which he cares to listen. Even in religion, 
though interested, and perhaps keenly 
interested, in the problems of its external 
life, in its ecclesiastical and theological 
controversies, in its sectarian develop- 
ments and in its social and philanthropic 
activities, he is unmoved by its inward 
and spiritual power. 

It is often a sorrowful surprise to 
the earnest religious teacher to discover 
how slightly interested many professedly 
religious people are in religion, and what 
a trifling portion of their time they give to 
its serious study. Thorough, perhaps, in 
everything else, they are content to be 
superficial in all their knowledge of the 
verities upon which rest the world that 
now is and that which is to come. Hence 
their readiness to run after crazes and 
phantasies, and the little it costs them 
when brought into contaet with aggressive 
unbelief to give up altogether their religious 
faith. They are carried away for the most 
part by scraps of knowledge which have 
come to them from newspapers, magazines, 
and popular novels. They have ‘‘ out- 
grown’ what they had never really 
grown into, and abandoned what they 
never truly possessed. There is a saying 
of Renan’s which ought to be well pondered 
—‘‘ In reality, few persons have a right to 
be unbelievers.’’ There can be little doubt 
that much of the fading interest in 
spiritual and eternal things which has 
marked the days that are passing over us, 
much of our religious indifference, and 
much also of our scepticism and unbelief, are 
due to the want of inwardness, to the slight 
knowledge men in general have of the 
depths of their life, and to atrophy of the 
spiritual senses through neglect. There. 
can be little doubt, also, that this neglect 
of the inner life is the explanation of the 
falling back of many in recent years upon 
traditional ecclesiasticism—the reverting 
to a lower type of religion which we once 
supposed had been left behind. Men want 
a certain amount of assured religious belief, 
but they want it without any high and 
prolonged spiritual effort on their part. 
But as long as they remain strangers to 
their own souls and are content to let 
others feel, think, and believe for them, 


they must be more or less ignorant of the 
reality of religion, We are so made that 
we cannot believe with a real believing 
anything which does not answer in some 
measure to our consciousness and experi- 
ence. The ultimate appeal of religion is 
to the soul. Outside of the soul, the 
surest and most convincing evidence of 
the realities of faith can never be found. 
The divinity within us must be awake to 
discern the divinity that descends out of 
heaven and is revealed in the world and 
life. Without the personal assurance 
which flows out of experience, and which 
is the result of the actual satisfaction of 
our spiritual needs and yearnings, we are 
not able to appreciate the great testimony 
to God and to the things of God borne by 
the religious experience of mankind—the 
collective experience which is named 
‘* authority ’’—a natural and genuine 
authority by which our spiritual life is 
enriched and we are freed from the limita- 
tion and narrowness of the mere individual 
standpoint. Also,we can never outside of 
the soul find the true, and permanent 
ground and bond of religious sympathy 
and fellowship. On the surface we are 
divided, often to all appearance hopelessly 
divided, but in the depths we are one. 
Debate and argument, views and opinions, 
drive and keep us apart, but in the depths 
we find not only ourselves but our brethren 
—brethren breathing out the same aspira- 
tions and prayers, having the same passion 
for God, the same need of God, and the 
same joy in God. It is true of religion 
even in its intellectual aspect and expres- 
sion, that those who are able to go beneath 
the surface and have the power of insight 
discover unities underlying apparently 
serious differences, but this is still more 
true of religion as an experience. Spiritual 
experience—the experience of the life of 
God in the soul—is the highest liberalising 
influence, and the most effective and 
satisfying. It gives one the power to 
understand and interpret many religious 
dialects, and to discern here and now 
beneath diversities of temperament and 
training, cult and creed, the communion 
of saints, the universal church of God—the 
Church of the Spirit. 

It seems to me what we most need 
to bestir ourselves about in these passing 
days is not so much the broadening as the 
deepening of religion, its deepening in our 
own souls and in the souls of our fellows. 
In its thoughts of God and His ways with 
man, religion has expanded wonderfully 
everywhere since the middle of the last 
century ; but religion must have depth as 
well as breadth. The breadth that does 
not proceed from depth is hardly worth 
having—it is certainly not worth crossing 
the Atlantic to recognise and honour. The 
intensive movement is more vital to 
progressive religion than any expansive or 
forward movement. The course of true 
religion is, indeed, most outward and 
onward when it is most inward. Great 
religious reformations ever date from the 
quickening and deepening of faith in the 
souls of men. Their inspiration and 
energy are drawn from deeper depths than 
the lower faculties of the mind. It is 
perbaps the most serious defect of the 
liberal movement in religion that it is so 
much more an intellectual than a spiritual 
movement. It is the constant approach 
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to the things of God primarily through the 
intellect which sterilises much of liberal 
religion everywhere, makes of the churches 
lecture halls rather than temples of the 
Spirit, and their pulpit a rabbinised platform 
for the exposition of philosophical ideas 
and doctrines rather than a place for the 
delivery of a message from God to man. We 
must go deeper. Out ofand to the depths of 
lifewe mustspeak. Mere affinity of opinion 
and belief is far too outward and contracted 
for the sympathy of men who speak so 
much of universal religion and hope and 
pray and work for the Universal Church. 
Our great facts, the things which in our 
hearts we all most care for, are in the 
depths, not on the surface. We are 
religious, not because the credentials of 
this or that form of religion bears the 
strain of critical inquiry and satisfies our 
critical reason, but because we have great 
moral and spiritual needs and experiences 
to which we believe our religion is a full 
and perfect counterpart, corresponding in 
a deep and manifold way with what we 
know of ourselves and of life. 

To the soul, then, we must return. 
Out of its depths have come religions, 
bibles, prayers, liturgies, psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs, and it is still full of 
the elements of revelation. It is an 
unexhausted and inexhaustible world. The 


outward universe, the star-sown abysses of 


space, have none of those mysterious and 

unsearchable depths which we find in our 

spiritual being. When we gaze on all 

** The splendour of the morning sky, 
And all the stars in company, 

. And think, How beautiful it is! 

Our soul says, There is more than this.’’ 
And there 7s more than this. God is, 
indeed, immanent in the world of nature 
and in the order of life, but He is still more 
intimately present in the soul of man. 
Our spiritual being relates us immediately 
to the Infinite and Eternal Spirit, and it 
is this Divine depth of root and resource 
which is the explanation of all our aspira- 
tions and the justification of the most 
daring hopes we can cherish of illimitable 
development. 

(To be continued.) 


THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLAND.* 


By tHE Rev. W. CorEtanp Bowiz. 


THE Rey. Alex. Gordon, our most learned 
historian, observes that ‘‘ the history of 
the Unitarian movement is the key to its 
meaning.’’ He has outlined the history, 
making the year 1198 his first chrono- 
logical landmark, and indicating three 
distinct historical stages: (1) sporadic 
anti-trinitarianism, native and _ exotic, 
dating from 1548; (2) a theological school 
of thought, making use of the Unitarian 
name, bent on promulgating the doctrine 
of the unipersonality of the Godhead, 
dating from 1682; (3) the stage of Unit- 
arian church life, in which worship is deci- 
sively limited to God, the Father, dating 
from the opening of Essex-street Chapel, 
London, by Theophilus Lindsey, in 1774. 


- Professor Bonet-Maury finds the sources. 


of English Unite rianism in the theological 


* A paper read at the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals in the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 23, 1907. : 


teachings of certain Spanish and Italian 
Protestants who, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, found their way to 
the ‘‘ Strangers’ Church’ in London. A 
fusion was afterwards effected between 
more liberal and 
rational elements of Anglo-Saxon Christ- 
ianity. The writings of John Bidle, the 
publication of Unitarian tracts, aided by the 


Socinianism and the 


broad and enlightened views of Milton, 


Locke, and Newton, gave a great impetus 
to the movement in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The writings of Lardner, Lindsey, 
and Priestley in the eighteenth century 
prepared the way for a fuller and deeper 
expression of Unitarianism as a theology, as 
seen in the discourses of Channing and the 
the nineteenth 


works of Martineau in 
century. Mr. Gordon has shown, however, 


that anti-trinitarianism existed in England 
prior to the organisation of the Foreign 


Congregations in London in 1550. 
There are also Unitarians who leap the 
centuries, and claim Moses and the prophets 


as the real founders of their faith; while 


‘“* Jesus a Unitarian’? and ‘‘ Paul a 


Unitarian ’’ have been the titles of not a 


few ably written tracts and eloquent ser- 
mons. If the stricter discipline of modern 
schools of history has chastened and 
subdued these imaginative flights, we may 
still say that while there might be some 
sense of fitness in calling Moses and the 
prophets Unitarians, it, would be grotesque 
to label them as Trinitarians, and an 
orthodox apologist would hardly venture 
to claim that Jesus or Paul would have 
subscribed to the Athanasian Creed. 

In his introduction to Professor Bonet- 
Maury’s valuable book, Dr. Martineau leans 
to the view that the Unitarian movement 
cannot be traced to any single teacher 
or specific date. It had its sources in 
the thoughts of many minds in many 
lands. 

The word ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ as employed 
by Unitarians themselves, does not always 
mean the same thing. In England it is 
sometimes used (generally by those who 
dislike it and would rejoice to be rid of it) 
to indicate a somewhat narrow, dogmatic 
theology of an unorthodox type, which 
probably no living Unitarian would 
recognise as descriptive of his religious 

osition. Sometimes it is used (especially 
= those who are attached to the name 
and who wish to retain it) to indicate a cer- 
tain attitude of mind and temper in 
approaching religious problems, with the 
emphasis placed upon the idea of ‘* unity ”’ 
—the unity of nature, the unity of man- 
kind, the unity of religion, and the unity 
of allin God. I am not concerned to-day 
in discussing which of these interpretations 
is the more correct or whether both are 
wrong. Etymology is an interesting and 
instructive branch of study, but it has its 
obvious limitations. It can tell you what a 
word once upon:a time meant, and what, 
according to its derivation, it ought to 
mean.; but, if you wish to discover its real 
meaning, it is necessary to learn what it 
stands for in the minds of the men who 
use it as descriptive of their thought and 
feeling at the present time. In England, as 
in America, the tendency is -to make 
the name ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ cover the largest 
and best religious faith which man has at- 
tained, with a public notice to the effect 
that any larger or better faith which the 


future may have in store for man will re- 
ceive cordial welcome. 

In what may be called its unorganised 
form, the Unitarian movement in England 
1s very much alive. It would, of course, 
be easy to quote examples of bigotry, 
superstition, ignorance, and intolerance. 
The rule of the priest and the social 
pressure of the Established Church are 
active, potent forces throughout the 
land, and they make the task of the reli- 
gious reformer, and especially of the out- 
spoken heretic, arduous and heart-breaking 
at times. Yet, in spite of all difficulties 
and drawbacks, freedom of inquiry, frank- 
ness of expression, largeness of outlook, 
eagerness to attain a truer theology and 
a better religion, are receiving in England 
to-day fuller and wider recognition among 
all classes of the community than ever 
before. The evidences of this are more 
apparent in centres of active thought 
and life than in ancient cathedral cities 
or remote villages, though ‘‘ voices ”’ 
even from these latter are becoming more 
and more frequent. The publication of 
Dr. Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
with its mildly rationalistic evangelical 
Christianity, and of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Biblica,’’ with its relentless overthrow of 
the Scriptural citadels reared with such 
labour by orthcdox divines—these two 
great and notable works show to what 
lengths scholarship has travelled on the 
way to perfect freedom. 

At various periods in the history of the 
Established Church in England the charge 
has been freely made that the theology of 
not a few of its clergy and many of its 
laity was honey-combed by Unitarianism. 

The late Mr. C. H. Spurgeon charged his 
fellow Baptist ministers in the ‘‘ Down- 
grade ’’ controversy with being tainted 
with Unitarianism. 

Quite recently the ‘‘ New Theology ’’ 
of Mr. R. J. Campbell has been labelled 
(too precipitately, I think) by its friends 
and foes alike as ‘‘ Unitarian.’’ It may, 
however, be said with perfect fairness that 
the Unitarian movement in larger or 
smaller measure may be discovered within 
the borders of almost every church and sect 
in England, not excluding the Salvation 
Army. The more extreme clerical party, 
in fighting for the retention of denomi- 
national religious teaching in public schools, 
frequently declare that ‘‘ unsectarianism ”’ 
is only another name for Unitarianism. In 
this they are not so well informed, for 
much of the so-called ‘‘ unsectarian ’’ 
teaching in public schools in England 
consists of a very narrow and antiquated 
orthodoxy. They are, however, right in 
proclaiming that an ‘‘ unsectarian’’ 
system cannot exclude Unitarianism. 

Probably the majority of the people in 
England to-day stand outside all the 
churches. The bulk of them are not anti- 
religious. Only a small number are avowed 
secularists. They are mostly indifferent 
to the sayings and doings of churches. 
These men are not without their dim 
visions of the eternal. They have their 
unspoken thoughts and feelings concerning 
God, and life here and hereafter. When 
you get into conversation -with the more 
intelligent of them, and give an-outline of 
what Unitarians believe and teach, many 
are ready to exclaim; ‘‘ Why that is what 
I think, that is how I feel. I, too, have 
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been a Unitarian 
Leas 

- Legally, Unitarians in England are 
Nonconformists. They are outside the 
State Church. Theologically, they are 
often described as dissenters of the dis- 
senters. But the Unitarian movement in 
England is not, and never has been, in 
organic communion with Nonconformity. 
Tn its earlier days the movement found its 
home, to a larger extent, inside than 
outside the Established Church. John 
Bidle (1616-62), whom Joshua Toul- 
min calls the ‘‘ father of: the English 


without knowing 


Unitarians,’’? had no quarrel on principle 
either with episcopacy or a State Church. 
Thomas fFirmin (1632-97),  Bidle’s 
friend and benefactor, a member of the 
little society of Unitarian worshippers 
formed in 165i, was well known to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and reckoned 
among his personal friends several bishops 
and many of the leading clergy of his day. 
Queen Mary, who approved of Firmin’s 
benevolence, but was shocked by his 
heresies, besought Tillotson to put him 


right in his theology, but the archbishop 


* 


excused himself by saying that Socinianism 
had become so firmly planted in the 
London merchant's mind that he was 
not now capable of a contrary impression. 
Tf Tillotson was disposed to be friendly, 
there were others who took a different view. 
The learned and eloquent Robert South 
called these early Unitarians ‘‘ impious 
blasphemers,’’ and traced their pedigree 
** back in a direct line to the devil himself.’’ 

From time to time various attempts 
were made to obtain a foothold for Unitarian- 
ism within the Established ‘Church, and it 
was with extreme reluctance that several 
able men severed their connection with the 


State Church in the latter part of the eigh- 


teenth century. William Frend (1757= 
1841), writing from Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, September 10, 1788, issued ‘‘ An 
Address to the Members of the Church of 
England, and to Protestant Trinitarians in 
general, exhorting them to turn from the 
false worship of Three Persons to the 
worship of One True God.’’ He published 
a second address a few months later, and 
an edition was also issued to the inhabitants 
of Cambridge and neighbourhood. Frend 
contended that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was ‘‘a libel on the Scriptures, and an 
insult to the understanding of mankind.’’ 

Because some of the older chapels bear 
the designation ‘‘ Presbyterian,’’ there 
has been a tendency among Unitarians to 
credit Presbyterianism in England with a 
breadth and tolerance in religion which are 
not easy to discover. As a matter of fact, 
the Presbyterian system has never, in any 
country, been particularly favourable to 
free inquiry in religion. Joshua Toulmin, 
writing in 1789, regarded it as ‘‘ a ground 


~ of devout thankfulness ’’ that Presbyterian- 


ism had no existence amongst the English 
Protestant dissenters of his day, and that 
those of them who were improperly called 
by that name were genuine advocates of 
liberty. ‘* To walk in all the ways which 
God had made known, or shall make known 
to them,’* was the fine phrase of an Inde- 
pendent, not of a Presbyterian. To the 
Baptist denomination belongs the honour 
of having consistently repudiated through- 
out its history all coercive power over the 
minds and consciences of men in reference 


to their’ religious beliefs. The Unitarian 
movement owes a deep debt of gratitude, 
not to Presbyterianism, but to many of those 
to whom the name Presbyterian was given. 
The meeting-houses which they erected, 
after the passing of the Toleration Act 
of 1689, were not ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ for Unit- 
arlanism and Roman Catholicism were alike 
excluded from ‘‘ toleration.’’ Happily, the 
older trust deeds of dissenters rarely set 
out in detail schemes of doctrine. With- 
out realising what it would lead to, they 
were content to found their chapels 
simply for the worship of God. The 
love of freedom took root in their minds, 
and: by slow degrees they passed from 
stage to stage of Arminianism, of Arianism, 
and of Unitarianism. The late Mr. Glad- 
stone, during the debates on the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill of 1844, grasped the position 
and the principle at issue with wonderful 
clearness. ‘‘ Here,’’ he said, ‘‘ were cer- 
tain persons, who founded these chapels 
entertaining one creed; and the present 
possessors of these chapels profess another 
creed. I admit that that sounds startling. 
But, if you take the pains to follow the 
course of events from year to year, it is 
impossible to say that, at any given period, 
the transition from one doctrine to another 
was made. It was a gradual and imper- 
ceptible . transition. . The parties 
who effected it made a different use of 
the principle of inquiry by private judg- 
ment than those who had preceded them, 
but they acted on a principle fundamentally 
the same, and, though I may lament the 
result, I do not see how their title is 
vitiated because they used it to one effect, 
and others to another.’’ 

About one hundred and fifty existing 
Unitarian chapels in England were founded 
by people who did not hold what would 
now be called Unitarian opinions. Several 
of them were the direct outcome of the 
labours of clergymen ‘‘ ejected ”’ from the 
Established Church in consequence of the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. 
Only a few of these men were Presby- 
terians. They were not so much opposed 
to episcopacy, as to enforced conformity 
to ceremonies and doctrines concerning 
the value of which they were in doubt. 
‘*It is impossible to read any noncon- 
formist clerical diary of that age,’’ writes 
Mr. Gordon, ‘‘ without admiring the faith 
of men who had to plod their way from 
shilling to shilling, from bag of corn to 
bag of peas, the wolf always at one door, 
the constable at the other, the brave 
resolution ever choking down despair 
and stimulating new trust in God.”’ 
‘« Tf we turn,’’ he adds, ‘‘ from perceptions 
of truth which are variable to the formative 
principles of judgment and conduct which 
stand fast in the fidelity of conscience and 
the paramount obligations of religious 
sincerity, then I think that modern liberals 
of whatever school may gratefully own 
the spirit of the Ejected as a salt of our 
English history which has not lost its 
savour.’ ” 

The secession of Theophilus Lindsey 
from the Established Church and the open- 
ing of a chapel in London for Unitarian 
worship, and the powerful, vivid advocacy 
of Dr. Priestley, gave a fresh impetus to the 
Unitarian movement in England. There 
was considerable missionary zeal for a 
time. Tracts were published in 1791 by 


the Unitarian Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Practice 
of Virtue. The Unitarian Fund, founded 
in 1806, assisted missionary preachers; 
half-deserted chapels were filled by eager 
congregations, and new movements were 
started. The Trinity Act of 1813 made 
it legal publicly to profess Unitarian 
opinions and to worship in Unitarian 
chapels. 

The literature in which the Unitarianism 
of a century ago expressed itself is seldom 
read nowadays. Naturally, it is out of 
touch with modern thought. Colenso on 
the date and authorship of the Pentateuch, 
Darwin on the ‘‘ Origin of Species,’’ 
and many another writer, have changed 
the mental outlook, especially of those who 
were unhampered by traditional creeds 
or by ecclesiasitical authority. The tracts 
published by the American Unitarian 
Association in 1827 are not unlike those 
issued in England some years earlier. 
The first American tract bears the title, 
“* The Faith Once Delivered to the Saints,’’ 
After setting forth in an interesting and 
instructive way what the writer conceived 
to be the true Christian faith, he adds, 
‘* Tt is obviously a plain, simple, intelligible 
statement, with nothing in it to perplex 
the understanding, to contradict the 
judgment of sound reason, or to oppose 
the kind affections which God has planted 
within us.’? Those in our day who have 
felt 
““, . . the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world ”’ 
press upon their souls are hardly likely to 
have ‘“‘the burden of the mystery ’’ 
lightened by anything quite so simple 
as ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the saints.’’ 

In the second tract, ‘‘ One Hundred 
Scriptural Arguments for the Unitarian 
Faith,’’? Jesus is ‘‘ exalted far above all 
other created intelligencies, he is a being 
distinct from, inferior to, and dependent 
upon the Father Almighty.’’ ‘‘ The 
supremacy of the Father and the inferiority 
of the Son is the simple, unembarrassed, 
and current doctrine of the Bible.’’ The 
‘“supremacy ’” of the Father and the 
‘* inferiority ’? of the Son—this kind of 
terminology has passed out of use. It has 
no meaning or application to current 
Unitarian conceptions of God or Jesus, or 
of their relation to each other. 

Tract number XI. bears the title 
‘* Unitarianism Vindicated against the 
Charge of not going far enough.’’ The 
writer says, ‘‘ The true and only reason 
why, as Christians, we do not go any further 
is our solemn, firm, and deliberate con- 
viction that the Scriptures do not go any 
further.’’ The Bible is ‘‘ an authority 
from which there is no appeal.’’ How 
very remote from present-day Unitarianism 
such sentiments as these appear! Try 
to imagine the dean of the Divinity 
School at Harvard or the principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, giving utter- 
ance to such a dictum! How admirably 
these references support the thesis that 
Unitarianism is a ‘* movement,’’ not a 
denomination, a sect, or a creed. 

The Unitarian theology of a century ago, 
or indeed of a half or a quarter of a century 
ago, is no longer descriptive of the beliefs 
of Unitarians to-day. And yet all the 
way along there has been an allegiance to 
principles which explain and justify the 
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divergences. The older, like the modern, 
writers invariably put in a plea for mental 
freedom, and insist on the supreme 
importance of the good life. The Unitarian 
is called upon to ‘‘ evince the excellence 
of his faith by its influence over his own 
life and conversation.’’ Theodore Parker, 
sixty-five years ago (1842), said: ‘* We 
look around us, and all seems to change. 
The theology of our fathers is unreadable. 
The soul of man remains the same. God 
still speaks in reason, conscience, faith— 
is still immanent in his children.’? James 
Martineau, writing a year later, gave utter- 
ance to a similar thought: ‘‘ Our very 
progress, which is our peculiar glory, 
consists in at once losing and learning 
the past, in gaining fresh stations from 
which to take a wise retrospect, and become 
more deeply aware of the treasures we have 
used.”’ 

Concerning the position, work, and out- 
look of the churches in Great Britain and 
Ireland in which Unitarian worship is 
regularly held, I must confine myself to a 
few words. There are two hundred and 
ninety-one places of worship in England, 
thirty-five in Wales, six in Scotland, and 
thirty-nine in Ireland—three hundred and 
seventy-one in all. The total membership 
of these churches at the present time 
probably does not exceed forty thousand, 
On an average, perhaps not more than 
twenty-five thousand persons assemble 
for worship at all the churches combined 
at any one Sunday service. There are 
said to be large numbers of Unitarians in 
attendance at so-called orthodox churches. 
There are probably still larger numbers 
who, if they are anything, are Unitarian 
rather than Trinitarian, but who do not 
attend, except on rare occasions, any 
place of worship. There are certainly nota 
few avowed Unitarians who are seldom seen 
at the Sunday services. We have to 
confess that our religious services often 
fail to interest people who are intellec- 
tually in accord with us, and our imitations 
of the ritual of other churches do not 
seem to prove very helpful, except to a 
few. Many of the older Unitarian families 
leave no descendants. Their sons and 
daughters often become indifferent, and 
allow social and other very mundane 
considerations to prevail. There are, of 
course, splendid exceptions. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that some of the noblest and 
sweetest types of religious men and 
women any one could find in the British 
Tsles have been nurtured in the Unitarian 
faith. But we have to admit that, were it 
not for the incoming of people from 
other churches and from ‘‘ outside,’’ 
many of our older congregations would 
long since have become extinct; and it is 
doubtful, were it not for the missionary 
zeal of converts, aided by a comparatively 
small number of ardent Unitarians, 
whether any new congregations would have 
been founded. If the missionary spirit 
were to die out, if the British and Forcign 
Unitarian Association, and the more 
active district societies were to cease their 
operations, the Unitarian movement, 
in its organised form in England, would pro- 
bably decline rapidly and finally disappear, 
to the grievous detriment of freedom and 
progress in religion.* 


<} do not myself believe that the mission- 
ary spirit will dieout. Our recent experiments 
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Our catholic ideals are often in danger 
of becoming mere toys of the intellect 
or of the imagination, with no bearing 
upon character and conduct. To the 
listener, if not to the preacher, they become 
stale by vain repetition, and rapidly lose 
the compelling charm of their first revela- 
tion. Like the theological dogmas against 
which they are intended to be a protest, 
they are ‘‘ less of a gospel than an opinion, 
less a faith than a creed.’’ Dr. Jowett 
very truly remarked that ‘‘a church 
which is liberal may also be indifferent, 
and, having attained the form of truth, may 
have lost the power of it.’ The faith in 
God and immortality which we have been 
struggling to rid of superstition, as the late 
Professor Henry Sidgwick reminds us, 
“suddenly seems to be 7 the air; and in 
seeking for a firm basis for this faith we find 
ourselves in the midst of ‘the fight with 
death’ which In Memoriam so powerfully 
presents.’’ ; 

The pew and the pulpit in Unitarian 
churches not infrequently serve as ‘* tem- 
porary resting-places for theological waifs 
and anti-theological strays.’’ But if 
there are some experiences which dis- 
appoint and depress us, there are many 
more which inspire us with confidence and 
hope. The joy and peace which come to 
converts to Unitarianism, the eagerness 
with which large numbers of the common 
people listen to its message when spoken 
by men to whom it is a gospel of life, 
show clearly that there are harvest fields 
in abundance waiting for the Unitarian who 
canreap. The cure for ineffectiveness, for 
useless beating of the air, lies in getting 
close and keeping close to life.as it is and 
to men as they are. 

To help men most effectually in our day, 
we need not only a ‘‘ Free ’’ church, but 
a church intelligently and enthusiastically 
pledged to the service of truth and love— 
a church which will not be content with 
repeating a few attenuated phrases rescued 
from a decaying orthodoxy. How best 
to combine faith with freedom, to quicken 
the souls of men with reverence and trust, 
while they remain fearless in the pursuit 
of truth and stalwart in the warfare against 
sin and wrong, is a problem which con- 
fronts Unitarian and other liberal religious 
thinkers and workers, not only in England, 
but all over the world. Perhaps when we 
learn to lose ourselves more completely in 
the ministry of religion, and give ourselves 
more unreservedly to the redemption of 
mankind from whatever hinders or hurts, 
and to the service of whatever ennobles and 
sanctifies, we may be able to do more and 
better work in winning men over to the 
side of a rational and reverent faith, and 
linking their lives and ours with the life 
of God. 


As the sun does not wait for prayers 
and incantations that he may rise, but 
shines at once, and is greeted by all; 
so neither wait thou for applause, and 
shouts, and eulogies, that thou mayest 
do well, but be a spontaneous benefactor, 
and thou shalt be beloved like the sun.— 
Epictetus. ~ 


with the Unitarian vans will doubtless revive 
& consciousness of need and opportunity which 
the work in many of our chapels is apt to hide 
from us. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PRESIDENT’S ITINERARY. 

Tux first of the series of meetings to be 
addressed by the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
President of the National Conference, 
in the province of London and the South 
Eastern Countries, was held at Richmond 
on Tuesday evening. There was service 
in the Ormond-road Free Church at eight 
o'clock conducted by Mr. Wood, whose 
sermon was on the subject: ‘‘ Does the 
Modern Man need a Church?’ At the 
close of the service the Rev. Felix Taylor 
took the chair, and conference was invited 
on various important subjects affecting the 
welfare of the churches, but there was 
no time for any real discussion. In 
London, at any rate, with its great dis- 
tances, it seems to us a mistake to attempt 
the two things in one evening. A full 
service of inspiration, with the appeal of 
a sermon, is one thing, helpful and ade- 
quate conference on vital subjects is 
another, and each requires a whole evening 
to itself. On Tuesday it was a united 
meeting of the congregations of Richmond, 
Wandsworth, Acton, and Wimbledon, that 
was aimed at, and they were all represented 
in the congregation of about sixty. Wands- 
worth sent a considerable contingent. 
The Revs. W. G. Tarrant, A. Hurn, F. 
Allen (secretary of the Provincial Assembly) 
and J. Harwood (secretary of the National 
Conference) were among those present. 
The service was certainly helpful, and 
showed what might be done and enjoyed 
by fuller co-operation. 

Mr. Wood’s sermon was an appeal to 
thoughtful earnest men, really of religious 
temper, who have ceased to feel’any need 
for church fellowship. Its plea was, that 
since they believed in nature, in reason, 
and in conscience, they should recognise 
that the church was the greatest institution 
for the promotion of goodness ; and if they 
did not realise that they would get any 
good from association with a church 
(though they certainly would be the better 
for it), they ought to remember that they 
had good to gwe, and the help of their 
presence was needed. 

In the after conference Mr. Wood spoke 
of the Guild movement, which the National 
Conference Guild’s Union was founded to 
promote, and the question of the supply 
of students for the ministry, which the 
churches ought to feel as their own very 
practical concern. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
expressed the gratitude of those present 
to Mr. Wood for his helpful visit. 

Horsham, Maidstone and Brighton are 
the place on Mr. Wood’s list for the three 
following evenings this week, while this 
(Saturday) evening he is, to speak at’ 
Stratford, in the West Ham-lane Church,” 
and to-morrow (Sunday) morning he is 
announced to preach at Essex Church, 
Kensington, and at Mansford-street, Beth- 
nal Green, in the evening; then on 
Monday at the Free Christian Church, 
Kentish Town; Tuesday at Dover; and 
on Wednesday evening the final conference 
of the series is to be held-at Dr. Williams’s 
Library, Gordon-square. That should se- 
cure a large gathering of ministers and 
members of our London congregations, 


oo « 


One gift well given is as good as a 
thousand.—A. P. Stanley. 
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THE PROTESTANTENBOND. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Protestantenbond of Holland held at Nij- 
megen, the American Unitarian Association 


_ and the International Council were repre- 


sented by the Rev. Dr. G. C. Cressey, who 
has just settled as minister at Effra-road, 
Brixton. Dr. Cressey was good enough to 
present at the same time the greetings 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association at the public meeting on 
the last evening, when he spoke on the 
general topic of liberal religion. In a 
brief report, giving his impressions of 
the meetings, Dr. Cressey writes :— 

Outside of conversations in English 
and German, I had abundant opportunity 
to test the possibility of the apprehension 
of thought by means other than intelligible 
articulate language. Next to the un- 
bounded and solicitous hospitality ex- 
tended to us the fact which at once im- 
pressed one—perhaps because we, in 
America at least, might so often follow 
the example with profit—was the under 
rather than over-filling of the time in 
the conference programme; two regular 
business sessions, one service of public 
worship, one public, or as it is sometimes 
called, platform meeting, several private 
sessions of committees, doubtless, but 
the remainder of the time devoted to 
social meetings and intercourse. This 
seems to me a distinct advantage. The 
sermon on Tuesday evening in St. Stephen’s 
church was preached by Ds. Stenfert Kruse, 
of Rotterdam, who spoke in a manner 
eloquent in its simplicity and sincerity 
of the need of following the spirit of Jesus. 
The division of the discourse into two 
parts by the singing of a hymn, a custom 
in Dutch churches, was novel and almost 
startling. Unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, however, one was unable to judge 
of its effect on the integrity and im- 
pressiveness of the address. 

In Holland we have apparently an 
example of liberalism in religion not to 
any extent distinct in its own organisations 
except in general conferences and associa- 
tions, but forming a part of the churches 
which include many shades of belief, with 
ministers selected according to the pre- 
dominance of orthodoxy or of liberalism 
in the congregation. If I may judge 
from conversation with several of the 
prominent liberals this is not altogether 
satisfactory. A greater measure of auto- 
nomy and distinctiveness would bring, as 
they thought, an enlarged sphere of in- 
fluence. As one remarked, ‘‘ The hand 
of the past is too heavy on us.’’ We 
find here, too, a rule which works only one 
way. When the liberals have a majority 
in churches employing several pastors 
the orthodox element is usually allowed, 
in due proportion, a minister or ministers 
of that type of thought. When the case 
is reversed—according to my informant— 
no such equity obtains. This may be 
excellent as an example, from a liberal 
point of view, but it must be sometimes 
irksome in practice. 

I can hardly speak too appreciatively 
of the cordiality of our reception or of 
the sympathy of our friends in Holland 
with the principles and beliefs of Uni- 
tarianism,—I might better say, indeed 
of the identity of their thought and 
spirit with ours, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
- Gores 
[Netices and Reports for this Department 
sheuld be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


—s——. 


Bradford: Mill-street Free Church.—On 
Sunday last, a special musical service was held 
in the above church, to commemorate the four- 
teenth year of the movement at Bradford. The 
Rey. W. E. Atack gave a capital address. The 
orchestral band of 35 performers, under the 
conductorship of Mr. F. Whittaker, gave 
selections, and Miss Canning, who kindly came 
over from Urmston, sang two solos excellently. 
There was a large gathering, the church being 
crowded. 

Bradford: West Bowling.—A successful 
sale of work was held last week to raise £100 to 
buy a piano, tea tables, crockery, &c., for tue 
Unitarian Church. The sale was opened on 
Wednesday afternoon, November 6, by Mr. 
Henry Lupton, Mr. R. W. Silson presiding. 
The Rey. W. Rosling explained the purpose of 
the sale, The second day’s sale was opened by 
Mrs. Ceredig Jones, Mr. Edmund Lee presiding 
and the total receipts amounted to £100 6s, 6d. 

Croydon.—For the second time Mr. H. 
Keatley Moore has been elected Mayor by a 
unanimous vote of his colleagues. Mr. Moore 
is amongst the oldest members of the Free 
Christian Church, and last Sunday, by his invita- 
tion, the aldermen and members of the council, 
together with the recorder, magistrates, and town 
clerk, attended morning service there. An excel- 
lent musical service was rendered, led by the 
choir which in earlier times has owed much to the 
skilled assistance of the present mayor of the 
borough. This was followed by an eloquent 
and stirring discussion by the Rev. W. J. Jupp, 
who took for his subject ‘“‘The Nobility of 
Service,” urging in a most effective manner 
the lesson taught by Jesus, ‘He that would 
be greatest among you, let him be the servant 
of all.”” Amongst those invited by the Mayor, 


two or three only (out of about sixty) are! 


members of the Free Christian Church, but the 
impression produced, judged by remarks heard 
afterwards, was highly favourable to the simple, 
reverent service. 

Exeter (Appointment).—On Sunday even- 
ing last a most hearty invitation was given to 
the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, B.A., to become the 
minister of George’s Chapel. He has been 
preaching at the chapel for the past five Sun- 
days to very large congregations. Mr. Bloor has 
accepted the invitation, and will begin his 
ministry on the first Sunday in December, 
removing to Exeter after Christmas. 

Glossop.—The Mayor of Glossop, Mr. Herbert 
Partington, J.P., accompanied by members of 
the Town Council and officials of the borough, 
attended Fitzalan Church last Sunday evening. 
The church was crowded on the occasion, and 
the minister, the Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, officiated. 
Mr. Partingtonis the son of Captain Partington, 
J.P., who was mayor of Glossop for two con- 
secutive years. The mayor’s brother is Mr. 
Oswald Partington, M.P. for the Peak. Divi- 
sion of Derbyshire. 

Ilford.—A <‘ welcome home” meeting was 
held at the Assembly Room last Saturday 
evening. Mr. EK. R. Fyson, who presided over a 
good attendance, said Ilford was the youngest 
church in the South-Eastern Province, but its 
members yielded to none in their devotion to 
the minister of the assembly, the Rev. T. E. 
M. Edwards, who had pastoral oversight of 
their church. In their name he extended a 
hearty welcome home to Mr. Edwards from 
America, and hoped he would be spared to 
labour for them and the cause they had loved 
for many years to come. Mr. Edwards, who 
had an enthusiastic reception, acknowledged the 
greeting, and gave a graphic description of his 
personal experiences in the great Republic of 
the West. Thanks were voted on the motion of 
Mr. W. D. Welford, seconded by Mr. John 
Kinsman. During the evening donations 
amounting to a little over £30, chiefly in small 
sums, were handed to the treasurer in aid of the 
Church Building Fund. 

Norwich (Resignation).—The Rey. Alfred 
Hall, M.A., having accepted an invitation to 
the Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, has resigned the pulpit of the Octagon 
Chapel, where he has ministered since 1900. The 
resignation has been received with great regret 
and with expressions of high regard and good 
wishes on behalf of the Octagon congregation. 


Scottish Unitarian Association. — The 
annual meeting of this Association was held on 
Saturday, Nov. 2, in the St. Vincent-street 
Unitarian Church, Glasgow. There was a good 
attendance of members. The Rey. J. Forrest, 
president, was in the chair. The secretary, the 
Rev. E.T. Russell, read the annual report, 
which showed that during the year the com- 
mittee had spent money in advertising Unitarian 
literature, and had made the following grants : 
£25 for Van work, £15 towards the expense of 
sending a representative to the Boston Con- 
ference, £10 to the Ross-street Church, and £5 
to Dundee. Reports from most of the Scottish 
churches were read. The retiring officers were 
all re-elected, so that for the present year the 
Rey. J. Forrestis the president; Mr. E. 
Johnson is the treasurer; and the Rev. E. T. 
Russell is secretary. After tea the Rev. F. 
Walters, who is working in Scotland for three 
months under the auspices of the McQuaker 
Trustees, gave a very helpful and inspiring 
address. 

South Cheshire and District Association 
of Sunday Schools and Congregations.— 
The Autumnal Meetings of the above were held 
at the Church of Our Father, Whitchurch, 
Salop, on Wednesday, Nov. 6. Representa- 
tives and friends were present from Chester, 
Crewe, Shrewsbury, Newcastle (Staffs.), Nant- 
wich, and Whitchurch. The following ministers 
attended—Revs. D. Jenkin Evans, J. C. Street, 
J. Howard, W. J. Pond, G. Pegler, B.A., and 
H. Fisher Short, hon. sec. The proceedings 
commenced with a business meeting, the Presi- 
dent, T. H. Hill, Esq., of Nantwich, being in 
the chair. The principal items considered were 
the advisability of starting mission work at 
Wrexham, and the preparation of a scheme of 
lessons for the Sunday-schools of the Associa- 
tion. The meeting authorised the Rev. D. 
Jenkin Evans to visit Wrexham with a view to 
arranging for a series of mission gervices. The 
lesson-scheme was intrusted to the secretary. 
Divine service» was conducted by the Rev. 
George Pegler, B.A., who preached an excellent 
sermon. After tea a conference was held, the 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans opening an interesting 
discussion on the subject, “Some suggestions for 
a musical festival.”’ The Executive Committee 
were instructed to meet at an early date to 
make all arrangements for a musical festival 
to be held next summer. It was noted with 
satisfaction, that under the leadership of the 
Rev. W. J. Pond the Whitchurch congregation 
was making progress. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


it is reguesied that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher ect 
tater than Thursday Afternoon. 


" SUNDAY, November 17, 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jessr Hieprre 
SON. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effrae 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epagar DaPLyNn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Churcli-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. JosrpHx Woop; 6.30, Rev. Frank K. 
FREESTON, 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops PrErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxines, M.A, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 4 

Tiford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. E. B 
ATHAWES. ° 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savetu Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hanxrnson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev, CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 
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Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. PAcE 
Hoprs; and 7. At the Euston Theatre 
(Chapel closed). ae 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. JosepH Woops. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. D. BALSILLIE ; 
and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frirx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHALL; 7, Mr. EDWARD CAPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 

G. Foat, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. W. 
Eamer; 6.30, Mr. E. C. Hiaarns. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
D. BALSILLIE. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 1] and 7, Rev. Dr. 
» & MUMMERY. 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, D. RicHarp DAVIES. 

Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Miss 
H. M. JoHNSON. 

BriaoKpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropmrt MoGEsr. 

BuiacKeoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BourNnemMovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BraDForpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerzepic Jonus, M.A. 

Brighton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PriestLEy PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6,30, 
Rey. GrorGr STREET. 
Campriven, Assembly Rooms,, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. Grorcr Critcuiey, B.A. 
CanTeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrru. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Dover, . Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dupin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vancez, B.D. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
LeeEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
HARGROVE, M.A. 

LEICESTER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD von PETzoLD, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. ERNEST PARRY. 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOOK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. H. D. 
Roserts ; 6.30, Rey. Dr. MELLONE. 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
S. H. Mertionz, M.A., D.Sc.; 6.30, Rev. 
J. C. Opaers, B.A. 

Matpstong&, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Neweost, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENS. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

Porrsmoutn, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. James Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarBorovuau, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELt Binns. 

Szvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. Ruxp. 


Established 50 Years, 


Sallard & Bowsers 
utter-Scotch- 


“Really 
Wholesome Confectionery” 
—LANCET. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 


In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various sizes. 


Manufactory: London, W.c, 


LHL INQUIRER: 


Suurriryp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 0. J’ 
Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witiiam AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. MattueEw R. Scort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TonsBripGce WzLxLs, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11. 

West Kirspy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawKEs. 


—_—-—_—_—. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carrrown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamsprEN BA.Lm- 
FORTH. 


BIRTHS. 

Harpinc.—On November 11th, at the resi- 
dence of her parents, Meadowside, Chester- 
road, Macclesfield, Dora, wife of Frederick 
C. Harding (New York), of a daughter. 

MarrTingEau.—On November 6th, at Rough- 
down End, Boxmoor, the wife of Howard 
Martineau, of a son. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED! 
——~—_ 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Department: 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


LONDON DISTRICT 
UNITARIAN SOGIETY. 


AUTUMN MEETING 


WILL BE HELD AT 


ESSEX _HALL, 


TUESDAY, Nov. 19, at 7.30. 


JOHN HARRISON, Esq,, in the Chair. 


Addresses will be delivered by 


REV. W. G. TARRANT,B A. 
REV. G. C. CRESSEY, D.D. 
JOHN HARRISON, ESQ., 


and others. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION. 
EV.R.T. HEREFORD wishes to make 


known that he is no longer the Acting 
Secretary of the above, and that all corre- 
spondence relating to Mission business should 
be sent to the Rev. E. D. Prissrtny Evans, 
West Royd, Manchester-road, Bury. 


ILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
—A SALE OF WORK will be held in 

the Church Hall, Quex-road, N.W., on Friday 
and Saturday, November 29 and 30,commencing 
at3p.m.each day. Admission Free. To be 
opened on Friday by Mrs. Bhake OpGERS.— 
A CONCERT will be given on Saturday at 8 
p.m., at which Mrs. GRANVILLE, Mr. HERBERT 
Lawrorp and the Misses LAwrorp, Miss 
ADELAIDE DreEssER, and Miss W. STanuEy 
will kindly assist. Tickcts of admission, 1s. 6d. 


Eee MINISTER, Experienced 
_ in Veaching, will undertake private 
tuition and special “coaching.,.—Apply M 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


UKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL and 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL.—A Grand Bazaar 

will be held on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, Dec. 5, 6, and 7, 1907. 


So 
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Schools, etc. 
> 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hieueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Taxpot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matricuiation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Heap MIsTRESs. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 

_ gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of. Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 

WICH.—The next Entrance Examina- 
tion will be held at the School on December 
3rd and 4th.—For particulars of admission on 
the Foundation apply to the Hhap Master. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Lecal. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PrincipaL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, Londo», N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principals: 
Miss CoaswrLi and Miss MacpouGAaLu. 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 
maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained, 
12 Distinctions were gained. 
R.A.M. and R.G. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2entered; 2passed, ~ ; : 
One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. : 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


Board and Residence. 
no 

OURNEMOUTE.-— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMEPT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms. Fuil-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Dus south. Near Unitarian Church. Wlustrated 

Tariff.—Appiy, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


QT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Oran- 

~ tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clees 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfor- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
-Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Portes. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8. 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. Jonus. : 


ne SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SourTnPort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Ymagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


LONDON, W. 


WO Ladies receive others, Teachers, 
Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 


ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 
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E. NORMAN REED & Cu., 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PURITANS. 
A Group of Brief Biographies. By Srru 
Curtis Bracu. Cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 
postage 4d. 


CONTENTS :—Catherine Maria Sedgwick, Mary Lovell 
Ware, Lydia Maria Child, Dorothea Lynde Dix, ‘Sarah 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Louisa 
May Alcott. : 


FOUR AMERICAN LEADERS. . 


Essays on Franklin, Washington, Channing, 
and ‘Emerson. By CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net, postage 3d. 


FATHER TAYLOR. 
By Roxserr Cotiynr, D.Litt. 
top, 2s. net, postage 3d. 


Father Taylor was the founder of the Seamen’s 
Bethel in the Port of :Boston, whose story is here 
briefly told by Rev. Robert Collyer with a fund of 
incident and anecdote that well illustrates the peculiar 
genius and unusual personality of the man. 


THE UNGERSTANDING HEART. 

By S. M. Crotuers, D.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net, postage 3d. ; 
BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, 
Essex STrep?r, STRAND, W.C. 


MR. R. B, HALDANE AND 
“DUBLIG OPINION.” 


The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., 
Secretary for War, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor of PuBLic OPINION :— 

WAR OFFICE, 1st October, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I think that in the new form of “ Public 
Opinion” under your editorship, you do 
well to make prominent what is concrete 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE second part of Dr. Hunter’s Inter- 
national Sermon appears in our present 
issue, and it will be completed next week. 
The sermon as a whole will, of course, appear 
in the volume of Proceedings of the Boston 
Congress, and we are glad to hear that 
it will also form part of a volume of sermons 
by Dr. Hunter, to be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


ADVERTISEMENTS «1 ou 


Tue Eastern Daily Press of Nov. 15, 
published at Norwich, had the two follow- 
ing. editorial notes:—“The Martineau 
Memorial Hall, which was opened yester- 
day, will serve to remind generations of 
Norwich folk yet to come of their heritage 
of fellow citizenship with a great man. A 
great city, as Whitman in his most widely 
known poem has said, is not the place of 
piled merchandise and of great material 
wealth alone. No city can have a more 
glorious form of real wealth than its 
intimate association with the great intel- 
lectual and spiritual influences of the 
world ; and a city begins to exhibit a real 
qua'ity of greatness when it knows how to 
honour and esteem the memory of those 
who bring this form of wealth to it. The 
uname of James Martineau stands high in 
the associations of the city of his birth 
and training. His influence was a world 
wide influence upon the thought of his 
age; and, what is even more important, 
upon the spiritual temper and the dis- 
position of men who came under its sway. 


Most of the speakers yesterday dwelt 
upon the fact of the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of the memorial; for what form of 
memorial could be better chosen to 
do honour to a great teacher than 
one whieh sets up in our midst a 
centre of teaching and of helpfulness 
such as this Memorial Hall is to be 
devoted to? The best tribute that can 
be paid to any man, and the honour that 
any worthy man would care most for, is 
that men should work under the inspira- 
tion of his influence. A merely decora- 
tive memorial counts for but little in 
comparison with a memorial that means 
such earnest and vigorous work.’’ 
“Apart from its appropriateness as a 
Martineau memorial, the point which Sir 
George White emphasised in his speech 
will impress itself upon the minds of 
most people on the occasion of such an 
opening ceremony. Sir George made a 
strong plea that our churches generaliy 
should realise the importance of institu- 
tional church work. . We venture to 
extend that plea even more widely. The 
importance of such institutes in the 
general life of the city can hardly be 
overrated ; and one of the most welcome 
incidents recently occurring in our civic 
life was the sympathetic hearing giving at 
a meeting of the Town Council a 
month or two ago to the proposal for 
establishing such an institute in one 
of the poorer quarters of the city. 
We believe that before long the city 
will come to realise the vital connection 
between its educational work and the 
work of such institutes. We spend an 
enormous amount.on elementary educa- 
tion. _ The value of that endeavour is 
not, we venture to think, simply in the 
knowledge which is imparted to the 
children. Its chief value should be in its 
introduction of the children to habits of 
life and thought worthy of high-minded 
men and women. And in that respect, 
the work of our elementary schools can 
only be introductory, the laying of 
foundations, And the unhappy thing is 
that in a vast number of cases it is the 
laying of foundations upon which no 
edifice is ever raised. The boys and girls 
leave school at an early age, and, for 
want of such adequate provision as these 
institutes might largely help to provide, 
they drop back again into the deplorable 
habits of life and thought which it is the 
business of education to supersede; and 
much of our expenditure in the schools 
is lost and wasted and our preliminary 
work reduccd to nought because it is not 
properly followed up. There is a great 
deal yet remaining to be done for the 


life of the city in this respect; and such 
institutions as that opened yesterday are 
of untold value to the life of the city on 
these lines.”’ 


Tue Rev. Wilfred Harris, M.A., of 
Bolton, has accepted the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church in Adelaide, South 
Australia, and will be leaving this country 
probably in February. The earnest good 
wishes of many friends will go with Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris to this new charge. We 
do not willingly part with a friend and a 
minister of such high gifts as Mr. Harris 
possesses, but we recognise the import- 
ance of the work to which he is going, 
and are glad that the church in Adelaide 
should gain so capable a representative 
of the Liberal Faith. Mr. Harris, who is 
only 41, is a graduate of Durham Uni- 
versity, and studied for the ministry at 
Manchester College, Oxford. As a Hibbert 
scholar he kept terms at Leipsic and 
Heidelberg, and then at Harvard Divinity 
School. In 1895 he became minister of 
the Longsight Free Christian Church, 
Manchester, and for the past seven years 
has been at Unity Church, Bolton. He 
has written frequently in THe InQuiRER, 
and has contributed book reviews to the 
Hibbert Journal. We do not mean to bid 
farewell to him from the columns of Tar 
INQUIRER. 

We have already noticed on the appear- 
ance of the American editions, the several 
volumes now advertised by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, in a fresh 
issue in this country. The British title page 
carries with it also a welcome reduction in 
price, and we should expect that many of our 
readers would at once send for Dr. Robert 
Collyer’s delightful sketch of Father Taylor, 
and the volume of sermons by Dr. Crothers, 
‘* The. Understanding Heart.’’ President 
Eliot’s addresses on ‘‘ Four American 
Leaders,’? and Mr. Beach’s biographical 
sketches of seven ‘‘ Daughters of the 
Puritans,’ ’all well-known American women, 
should also command attention. 


In an interesting leader, the Christian 
World asks, Is the Pulpit Free? It 
appears that Dr. W. J. Dawson in his 
story, ‘‘ A Prophet in Babylon,’’ intro- 
duces the following dialogue between two 
ministers :—First Minister: ‘‘ My church 
has always given me the fullest liberty of 
speech.’’ Second Minister: ‘* Don’t you 
know that this boasted liberty of speech 
means nothing more than liberty to say 
things your people like you to say? 
Begin to say the things they don’t want 
you to say, and yowll soon discover 
how little your liberty is worth.’’ To 
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this Dr. Lyman Abbott replies in the New 
York Outlook that ‘‘ there is no public plat- 
form in America quite as free as the Ameri- 
can pulpit.”’ 


into three country parishes. 


Dr. ABBorr proceeds to give instances 
from his pastoral experience in a succession 
of churches, showing that he had taken on 
many occasions a strong stand on great 
public questions, frequently in face of 
very opposite opinions on the part of his 
congregations. Yet on none of these 
occasions did any officer, or member of the 
church, either directly or indirectly, inter- 
fere with his liberty. His conviction is 
that the manner of reception of hard blows 
depends entirely on the way in which they 
are delivered. ‘‘ People greatly resent the 
preacher who demands respect for his own 
sacred convictions and refuses respect to 
the equally sacred convictions of others. 
; Perhaps if I had attacked the 
traditional faith imstead of frankly 
stating my own, I might have been 
attacked in turn. . . Generally one 
can have a fight for the asking, and 
quite as quickly in the church as out of 
it.’? Our contemporary considers that it is 
as true of the English as of the American 
pulpit—‘‘ There is no freer institution.’’ 


March 31, 1908. 


chairman. 


inhabitants. 


their ‘‘ Five Years’ Meeting’”’ 
Oo 


Indiana. 


and Dublin yearly meetings. 


were women. 
of public interest, 


Indians, and the anti-saloon ovement: 


Some of the discussions recorded in 
Methodist papers concerning the future of 
the ‘class meeting make reading which 
can only be described as pathetic by one 
who knows something of what the class 
meeting has been at its best, and who feels 
as he reads how difficult, if not impossible, 
itis for the class meeting to be again all that 
it has been. When some one sets forth the 
blessedness of true spiritual communion 
between soul and soul; the advantage of 
true co-operation in the things of the 
spiritual life; the helpfulness of that 
quiet rest from the sordid cares of life which 
was the peculiar distinction of the class 
meeting, more than of any other means of 
grace; the sense of the presence of the 
spirit of Christ at those moments when a 
group of his disciples are met for the express 
purpose of looking into his pure and gra- 
cious countenance or listening from afar 
to that language of his the like of which 
man never spake—it is all so true, and, as 
one may add, so timely that it ought not 
to need utterance. In thinking of such 
things a Methodist, or a man who knows 
Methodism, might well suppose than any 
Christians who had never ‘heard of a 
class meeting might be very well expected 
to re-invent it. We who belong to the 
great un-classed have many a moment 
when we long for just that kind of meeting, 
for we too have souls to be saved. We 
cannot keep our souls alive by going 
everlastingly through the series of argu- 
ments which prove that religion has still a 
proper place in the world, that materialism 
and naturalism are a great deal too self- 
confident, and that it is not an absurd thing 
to worship God and to pay heed to the 
teaching of Christ. We would fain be with 
half a score of people who forget all argu- 
ments, who listen to Christ, and who are 
growing to be like him. If the class 


‘ 


tendency to-day was to seek a 


of the spirit. 
on facts of soul experience. Our one 
religion for an inward awakening, a warm, 
tender personal spirit, a God who is with us. 
It is the religion of reality.”’ 

Dr. Pretitow, of Brooklyn, 
on ‘‘ Methods of Evangelism,’ 
deprecated the sensational appeal. ‘‘ To 
produce permanent values for the church, 
evangelism must not play upon the surface 
of the sensibilities, but present a Gospel 
which not only warms the heart, but satisfies 
the intellect and moulds the will.’’ Sensa- 
tional appeals attracted moral inverte- 
brates, who could only be supported by 
men of sturdier character drawn together 
by quite other methods. Dr. Benjamin 
Trueblood urged the increased intervention 
of American Friends in political affairs. 

It is interesting to note that the Five 
Years’ Meeting refused to sanction a return 
to the English Quaker custom of ‘‘ birth- 
right membership.’ By a vote of 76 to 36, 
it adhered to the decision that the children 
of members should be associates only, 
till they themselves applied for full mem- 
bership. 


The nation, as represented by the 
British Museum (says the Athenwum) 
has lately keen enriched by the gift of 
several valuable literary manuscripts. 
The. late Mrs. Slack, of Croydon, 
bequeathed to the Rev. C. Hargrove, the 
origina] letters between Shelley and Miss 
Hitchener in 1811-12 (covering the period 
of Shelley’s first marriage), with the 
meeting is dead or dying, its spirit must be} request that he would ultimately leave 
sent back to earth again. them to the British Museum. Mr. Har- 
= grove, however, has waived his rights, and 

No popular municipal authority yet| presented them to the nation without 
exists at Letchworth, which is divided up| delay. The collection includes 44 letters 


ieee 


A movement 
for uniting these, for municipal purposes, 
has been so far successful that the official 
order of the Herts County Council now 
only waits the confirmation of the Local 
Government Board. It is expected that 
the order will come into operation by 
In the meantime Letch- 
worth has been electing, for the fourth time, 
its advisory Residents’ Council, of which 
Mr. J. H. Wicksteed, M.A., is the retiring 
This body has done good work 
in keeping the directorate and other author- 
ities informed of the needs and wishes of the 


American Friends have been holding 
at Richmond, 
Of the sixteen American yearly 
meetings, or central organisations, fourteen 
were represented at this conference, while 
fraternal delegates attended from Londen 
In all, about 
200 delegates were present, of whom some 50 
They discussed much matter 
including the industrial 
condition of the negroes, work among the 


Dealing with the position of their own 
society, Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford 
College, Pa., spoke on “‘ The Present Oppor- 
tunity of Friends,’’ declaring that the 
* spiritual 
development that comes from within—a 
religion of the heart, in the demonstration 
Religion must be buttressed 


chance of success is to meet the want of 


speaking 
” earnestly 
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from Mrs. 


Shelley, and 12 from Miss 
Hitchener. 


Messrs. J. M. Denr & Co. issue this 
month the first number of Zhe New 
Quarterly (2s. 6d.), a review of science 
and literature, edited by Desmond 
MacCarthy. The first article is by Lord 
Rayleigh, on “‘How do we perceive the 
direction of sound?’’ The Hon; Ber- 
tram Russell writes on “The Study 
of Mathematics,’ and Mr. G. L. SRESOny, 
on “ The Last Elizabethan.”’ 


Our friends in the Manchester district are 
anxious to profit by the experience of the 
visitors to the International Congress at 
Boston. A preliminary meeting has been 
held and a public conference has been 
arranged for. 
deal with the things which struck them 
most, and the Women’s Alliance in parti- 
cular will come in for prominent attention 
as the thing in the States which seems to 
have ‘impressed all who came into contact 
with it. . 


Some lady friends of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, to mark their 
high regard for the Principal have pre- 
sented him with a set of academic robes and 
case. The ladies met at Summerville last 
week under the direction of Lady Talbot 
and Mrs. J. R. Beard, and left their gift 
for Principal Gordon as a pleasant surprise 
on his return. 
to express his warm appreciation of the gift. 

TuarT beautiful sermon of Robert Colly er’s, 
iS Looking Toward Sunset,’’ rich in the 
old man’s sunny faith, which we were happy 
to publish in the Inquirer of September 


28, is also separately printed in the Mill. 
Hil Pulpit, and may be had in that form at — 


Essex Hall, or (for ldd. by post) from 
Mr. Charles Stainer, 12, Hessle-place, 
Hyde Park, Leeds. Mr. Stainer can also 
furnish a catalogue of the last fifteen years’ 
monthly issue of the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove’s sermons in the Mill Hill Pulpit. 

A LETTER from the Rey: F. H; 
Vaughan, of Mansfield, in response to the 
Rev. J. Harwood’s criticism of his North 
Midland address, has reached us too late 
for publication this week. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS : — Communica- 


tions have been received from D.A., 
J.W.A.. CD. B., EB. BSS. OB., ide 
BeBe Hwee: ‘Ae a0. HE 
WIM Lr RS eo ee 
FlH. Vi, L. W. 


Tue danger run by mysticism is a 
moral and spiritual danger as well as 
an intellectual one. The strength for a 
noble moral life, which religion gives lies 


in the bestowal of a Companion, a Friend, — 


on the lonely soul of man. But God 
cannot be felt as a Companion, a Friend, 
unless the man retain a vivid consciousness 
of his own individuality, a vivid conscious- 


ness that he is a separate person with a per- | 
sonal centre of his own capable of its own 


volition, its own emotion, its own personal 
life other that that of any other person 
human or divine.—R. A. Armstrong. 


(many of great length) from Shelley, 5 
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THE MARTINEAU MEMORIAL AT 
NORWICH. 


OPENING CELEBRATIONS. 


~On Thursday, November 14, the new 
Hall and Sunday Schools for the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, erected as a memorial to 
Dr. James Martineau in the city of his 
birth, were happily opened by Sir W. B. 
Bowring, Bart., of Liverpool, President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The memorial stone was laid by 
Miss Gertrude Martineau in April, and the 
buildings, of which Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 
is the architect, have been completed with 
great’ expedition and to the complete 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

The old Octagon Chapel, which was 
opened in 1756, during the ministry of Dr. 
John Taylor, stands back some distance 
from the cntrance-gates in Colegate-street, 
and the new buildings occupy the site of 
an old house and its garden, running along 
the whole ef the right-hand side of the 
chapel yard, and coming up to the pave- 
ment of the street. The main entrance is 
at the corner by the chapel gates. The 
buildings, which have been skilfully de- 
signed to harmonise with the old chapel 
and the surrounding houses, look remark- 
ably well, and are seen for some distance 
as one approaches from the west, past the 
church of St. George’s, Colegate. The 
main entrance leads through the vestibule 
into a spacious passage, most convenient 
for large meetings, extending the whole 


width of the building. On one side is a 


large class-room and the kitchen accom- 
modation, on the other a pleasant church- 
parlour and cloak-rooms. The first floor is 
reached by a staircase at either angle of 
the building, on the side facing Colegate- 
street. On this floor is the lecture-hall 
and school-room, capable of seating an 
audience of 350. Part of the platform can 
be turned into a class-room at school time, 
and there are two others, on either side, 
while other corners of the building have 
been turned to a like good purpose. The 
number of available class-rooms is altogether 
eight or nine, including a minister’s study 
and committee-room. To the front of the 
building a second floor provides a good 
sized recreation-room. 
accommodation is ample (but by no means 
over-large) for the good work to which the 
building is to be devoted, and the many 
friends, throughout this country and in 
America, who have contributed to the 
erection of this memorial may be glad and 
thankful that it has been so worthily 
completed. The final painting has been 
wisely left over till the spring, when the 
walls will be thoroughly dry, and the 
furnishing is still in process; but the 
friends who gathered for the opening 
celebrations saw the buildings complete, 
and have every reason to congratulate the 
Octagon congregation and the city of 
Norwich on the possession of such a 
memorial of Dr. Martineau, and a new set 
of buildings so admirably adapted to good 
social and educational work. 

‘It was hoped that the last £400 to com- 
plete the Memorial Fund, for which Mrs. 
Mottram had appealed in these columns, 
would have been raised before the opening, 
but only about half of that amount was 
promised. The collection at the opening 
service amounted to £30 Is. 2d., and the 
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collections on the following! Sunday have 
also to be added. 

The proceedings began on Thursday 
afternoon with a brief service in the 
Octagon Chapel, which opened with a 
special hymn by the Rev. Dendy Agate, of 
which this is the first verse : 


‘* Consecrate these walls, O Father, 

Outcome of our prayer and toil, 

Reared in memory of Thy Servant, 
Who, upon this hallowed soil, 

Sought his God in youth and found Him, 
Learned to love Thy Holy Name, 

Called his fellow-workers round him, 

_ Called the children—and they came.”’ 


The Scripture lesson was then read by 
the Rev. Alfred Hall and a prayer of 
dedication offered by the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, after which Sir Wiliam Bowring 
led the way to the main entrance of the 
new buildings, and, having opened the 
door, passed up into the Memorial Hall, 
where a further meeting was held. 

Sir William Bowring took the chair, and 
was supported by the Mayor of Norwich 
(Mr. E. G. Buxton), Sir George White, 
M.P., Miss Gertrude Martineau, Miss Edith 
Gittins, the Revs. H. Enfield Dowson, 
Alfred Hall, and J. J. Brooker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mottram, Mr. G. A. King (Chairman 
of the Octagon congregation), Mr. A. M. 
Stevens (Secretary), Mr. W. N. Ladell 
(Treasurer), and others. Among those who 
were present in the hall were Miss Edith 
Martineau, Mrs. Basil Martineau, Mr. P. 
M. Martineau, the Rev. P. M. Higginson, 
Mrs. Enfield Dowson, Miss Jevons, Miss C. 
Scott, Miss Shaen, the Revs. Lucking 
Tavener, W. Birks, and V. D. Davis. 

Mr. A. M. StEvENs announced that to 
their great regret illness had prevented Sir 
John Brunner from being with them, as 
he had promised, to open those buildings, 
but they were happy in the presence 
amongst them of Sir W. B. Bowring. 

Mrs. Motrram, called on by the chair- 
man, said that she had received a large 
number of letters of regret for absence, 
and among them letters from Lord Aire- 
dale, the Right Hon. W. Kenrick, Arch- 
deacon Pelham, Dr. Barrett, Mr. David 
Martineau, Mr. F. Martineau Lupton, Dr. 
rummond, Professor Upton, the Rev. P. 
H. Wicksteed, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Mr. 
Charles Hawksley, Miss 8. 8. Dowson, Miss 
A. Norton, Mrs. I. M. Wade, and of 
former ministers of the Octagon, the Revs. 
A. Gordon, H. W. Perris, H. H. Snell, C. 
Peach, and E. Daplyn. Also a letter from 
Mr. Hope Pinker, the sculptor of the 
noble statue of Dr. Martineau in the 
Library of Manchester College, Oxford, 
offering to give a profile medallion portrait 
to the Octagon. Mrs. Mottram further 
made a statement as to the position of the 
Memorial Fund, with an expression of deep 
gratitude to the friends who had promised 
£200 of the last £400 for which she had 
appealed to complete the Fund. ‘‘ We 
will try,’’ she said in conclusion, ‘‘ to do 
the best we can with the beautiful buildings 
you have given us.’’ 

The CuarrMan, who expressed his great 
regret that his life-long friend, Sir John 
Brunner, was unable to be with them, 
said that, as President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, he felt it to 
be an honour as well as a pleasure to take 
part in those proceedings. Having paid a} 
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warm tribute to the energy and devotion 
of Mrs. Mottram in the matter of that 
Memorial, he said that he had been reading 
the report of the proceedings at the stone- 
laying, and he thought those beautiful 
buildings justified in every respect the 
anticipations then expressed. Among his 
earliest recollections was that of going with 
his father and mother and sister to hear 
Dr. Martineau in Paradise-strect Chapel, 
and although he could not then appreciate 
the philosophic beauty and excellence- of 
his sermons, he still remembered, after 
more than sixty years, how deeply im- 
pressed he was by the beauty of Dr. 
Martineau’s countenance and the kindly, 
friendly manner of his social relationships. 
He remembered Mrs. Martineau also in 
those early days, and thus had a lifelong 
knowledge of the wonderful character those 
buildings were to commemorate. In Hope- 
street Church, which was the successor of 
the Paradise-street Chapel, in Liverpool, 
they had a profile portrait of Dr. Martineau 
in the memorial tablet, and he was glad 
they were to have one there. But still 
more precious was the memorial written on 
the tablets of many of their hearts. Those 
buildings were to be devoted to the spiritual 
elevation of the people, the teaching of 
religion, and social amelioration. He hoped 
that hall would be of unbounded use to the 
community, and might help to solve some 
of the religious difficulties which pressed on 
the education question at the present time. 
It was well that the birthplace of Dr. 
Martineau should have such a memorial. 
But he was too great for any one city ; his 
influence was world-wide, as they had seen 
during the recent international meetings in 
America. They were proud that Martineau 
was of their nationality, and the citizens 
of Norwich should be proud that he was 
born in that beautiful and ancient city. 
He had declared those buildings open. He 
hoped they would be exceedingly useful, a 
blessing and advantage to the spiritual 
health of Norwich, and to the Church with 
which they were identified. 

Miss Epirx Gittins, as President of the 
Sunday School Association, said she was 
glad to be there on that happy occasion to 
convey the congratulations and good 
wishes of their comrades the teachers in 
the Sunday Schools of their group of 
Liberal Churches. Those buildings were 
the memorial of a sweet and gracious 
spirit to whom children were dear, and to 
whom the interests of children, as beginners 
here of the life immortal, were constantly 
present. ‘“‘It is right and fitting,’” said 
Miss Gittins, ‘‘ that the little book which, 
in simple words, tells the story of the life, 
the character, and the services of Dr 
Martineau should be written by the 
minister of the Octagon. He has conferred 
a boon on the young people of all English- 
speaking communities. We hear of the 
book being praised and prized not only in 
the home-land, but in lands beyond the 
seas. May this hall see the assembly, 
Sunday after Sunday, for centuries to come, 
of children and young people eager and 
affectionate, vigorous of heart and purpose, 
and of teachers who are their true friends 
and helpers, knowing a little more than can 
the younger lives of the lovely chances and 
the fearful perils of the way—knowing a 
little more of the wonders of the universe, 
its beauty and splendour; turning with 
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them the pages of many a book of life ; 
being learners together with them. A 
large and happy freedom of choice of the 
material of teaching is a main character- 
istic of the Sunday School work of our 
churches. It should make the work of 
our teachers of special service to their 
generation. We need religion to be wedded 
to life, so that God may be seen in all and 
allin God.’’ And having described various 
kinds of subject taken by teachers, but 
all in the one true spirit, Miss Gittins 
concluded: ‘‘ The Master taught us to 
teach thus, not only from the Law and the 
Prophets, but also 
“From birds and flowers he drew 
Parables of God.’ 

Sincerity, devoutness, the earnest purpose, 
and the loving heart—these make teachers 
whose service is immeasurable blessing. 
Such be the teachers here! Holy will then 
be this house! ‘ Its walls will be Salvation 
and its gates Praise.’ ’’ 

The Mayor or Norwicn congratulated 
the Octagon congregation on having 
secured such handsome and commodious 
rooms, and expressed the hope that for 
generations to come they would be used to 
make the lives of their fellow-citizens 
brighter and sweeter. He hoped those 
buildings would be a centre from which 
would be diffused that Christian culture 
which was so splendidly manifested in the 
life of the late Dr. Martineau. 

Sir GEorGE WHITE said that he was glad 
to be there, and several reasons had made 
him wish to come. One had been the 
pleasure with which he looked forward to 
meeting his friend Sir John Brunner, of 
whose public work he spoke in terms of the 
highest admiration. And then, while he 
belonged to a different denomination, he 
had been closely associated in public work 
with many members of the Octagon congre- 
gation and its ministers. He acknow- 
ledged, not for the first time, the deep debt 
of gratitude he owed as a young man, when 
he first came to Norwich, to John Withers 
Dowson and Travers Madge. To know 
them was an inspiration to all that was 
highest and best in human life. Proceeding 
to speak of religious education, Sir George 
said that the churches had not yet real- 
ised to the full their responsibility to the 
young. He always held that a far larger 
proportion of their means ought to go for 
the equipment of the school rather than of 
the church, and he was therefore delighted 
to see such a building as that, which was 
not only an ornament, but would be most 
efficient for the purpose for which it was 
erected. He was sure those’ buildings 
would be well occupied, on week evenings 
as well as Sundays. They would supply 
them with an opportunity of doing a good 
deal of social work, and would, he hoped, 
form the headquarters of a large measure of 
work for young and old in places where 
it was needed. It was a great honour to 
the city of Norwich to place a memorial 
like that as a lasting token of the great 
reverence and respect and love in which 
James Martineau was held. No memorial 
of such a man could be more appropriate 
than a building that was intended mainly 
for the benefit of the children and young 
people of the city. 

Miss GERTRUDE Martineau corngratu- 
lated the congregation upon entering on 
that beautiful building, and said on behalf 
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of the small remnant of the Martineau 
amily how thankful they were to sec so 
noble a memorial of their father. It was 
so much in accordance with what he would 
have approved and liked, as giving oppor- 
tunities for the kind of work in connection 
with the dear old chapel, in which he was 
deeply interested. They remembered how 
for many years he had superintended the 
Sunday School connected with his own 
chapel. They might, perhaps, in the 
midst of their joy, be allowed a little shade 
of regretful sympathy with the old Octagon, 
because it was somewhat hidden and cast into 
the shade by its smart young descendant, 
pushing out to the street front. But that 
was the way of the world in these days, 
and the old folk had to learn to yield with 
a good grace to their more prominent chil- 
dren. They saw from the dear old Octagon 
with what dignity the elders might stand 
back and watch the progress of the rising 
generation. Meanwhile, they all knew 
what it was to have a good mother, to 
whom they could go for strength and 
encouragement and uplifting; and the 
Octagon would always be a good mother 
to those schools. Among the happy and 
thankful thoughts of that day there were 
some longings which could not be re- 
pressed. Some whom they had with them 
when the centenary was celebrated had 
passed on, and some again since they met 
to lay the first stone. One whose heart 
was in that work, and whom they specially 
hoped to see that day, they could not see, 
for she was gone beyond their mortal 
sight. Yet it was impossible but that her 
spirit was with them at that time for which 
she had worked so ardently, and to which 
she looked forward with such joy. God 
would not blame those whose hearts were 
full of longing to have her amongst them 
as of old. They knew better than she 
could, all that Miss Clark was and did in 
connection with the Octagon, in the Sunday 
School and the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
and the influence which her sweet and 
noble character brought amongst the 
young people. Surely she was amongst 
them now, with all her love and sympathy, 
and those to whom she was such an inspira- 
tion would loyally bring her spirit into all 
their work in that building, and it would 
be true that ‘“‘she being dead, yet 
speaketh.’’ 

‘* Through such souls alone 

God stooping shows sufiicient of His light 

For us in the dark to rise by.”’ 

And now, friends, said Miss Martineau, 
in conclusion, if we listen we may hear 
a voice that says, “* Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in 
to him.’’ Shall we not now throw wide the 
door, that this place which you have raised 
may be filled and flooded with the spirit 
of Christ, and the love of God and man ? 

Mr. G. A. Kine, chairman of the con- 
eregation, speaking as one of the superin- 
tendents of the Sunday-school, said that it 
was a great joy to them all to meet together, 
to signalise the accomplishment of a great 
and important work ; but they felt it also to 
be a momentous occasion for those who 
were active workers in the various organ- 
isations of the church. They strongly 
believed that James Martineau would have 
desired no better memorial in his native 
city. Wealth could have reared a more 


beautiful building, but in its intention and 
purpose not one more in harmony with 
the spirit and life of him whose name it 
bore. ‘‘ Other’s needs’’ was their motto, 
and the rallying cry of all their activities 
and those who had so generously helped 
them had been inspired by the same 
thought. He thanked the members of the 
Martineau family, the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and friends of their 
own Householdof Faith, and those liberal- 
minded men and women who, while differing 
from them theologically were of, the soul 
of the Church Universal, and had been 
glad to aid their effort to help in building the 
city of God. To all these they offered 
hearty thanks. 

Mr. A. M. Stevens then proposed a vote 
of thanks to the architect and builders, 
speaking in the highest terms of the way 
in which the work had been carried out. 
They much regretted that Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke was unable to be with them. 

Mr. H. Cuatretnp Ciarke, Jun., ac- 
knowledged the resolution on behalf of his 
father, and Mr. W. J. Scaruus spoke for 
his brother and himself, in a humorous 
speech, saying that the builders did not 
usually get such thanks, which they 
greatly appreciated. 

The Rev. AtrreD Hau proposed, and 
the Rey. H. E. Dowson seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, in speeches full 
of grateful acknowledgments and happy 
reminiscences respectively. The CuHarr- 
MAN, having responded, a closing hymn was 
sung and the collection taken, and Mr. 
Dowson pronounced the Benediction. 

An inspection of the buildings followed, 
and tea was served in the lower rooms. 

In the evening a very pleasant conver- 
sazione was held, which was largely 
attended. There were no speeches, but an 
admirable programme of music was ren- 
dered by a number of friends, and in 
the course of the evening, Mr. G. A. King 
eratefully acknowledged several gifts which 
had been received. Two of these were 
shown on the platform, a copy of Mrs. 
Basil Martineau’s 1899 portrait of Dr. Mar- 
tineau, which she had made for the Memorial 
Hall, and a water colour by Miss Gertrude 
Martineau of Strathspey, the beautiful 
valley in which is the Polchar, their summer 
home near Aviemore. It was also an- 
nounced that Miss A. L. Browne was giving 
a terra-cotta reproduction of Mr. Hope 
Pinker’s Oxford statue of Dr. Martineau. 

t may be mentioned here that the upper 
part of the central window in the hall is 
filled with coloured glass, containing the 
inscription, ‘‘ In Memoriam, Maria Clark, 
June 24, 1907,’’ the date of her death. 

On Sunday the morning service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Carpenter of 
Manchester College, Oxford. The anthem 
was on the words: ‘‘ And the wall of the 
city had twelve foundations, and in them 
the names of the saints who kept the word 
of life.” Dr. Carpenter’s sermon was 
from 1 Timothy iii. 15, ‘‘ The house of 
God, which is the church of the living 
God.”’ 

In the afternoon the whole school met for 
the first time in the new building for a 
service, conducted by Mr. A. M. Stevens, 
Mr. G. A. King, Miss Kent, and the 
Rey. A. Hall. The address was given by 
the Rev. V. D. Davis, who also preached 
in the Octagon at night. 
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system of thought has moved away from 
the general positions presupposed in these 
arguments. Perhaps the most suggestive 
feature of the book is the reflection, often 
brilliant and charming, of that vague 
‘cosmic ’’ religiousness which had then 
recently found its most poetic expression in 
the pages of Professor Tyndall. 

But there are subjects treated here 
which are of permanent interest, and Dr, 
Conway’s lectures may well serve to chal- 
lenge the integrity of our faith and prac- 
tee. in some ways, whether we stand to the 
right or to the left of the position he took 
up. In what sense, if any, is Prayer per- 
missible to the intelligent: man? Has 
Theism any real validity as an explanation 
of the world and as a source of moral and 
spiritual force? Is there a Future Life ? 
Such questions rise afresh in every genera- 
tion. Dr. Conway’s answers were framed 
in a fuller view, and, we have no doubt, 
after a fuller share of religious experiences 
than appears in the case of certain 
‘* rationalists.’’ Itis to this difference, we 
imagine, that out-and-out secularists will 
ascribe the touches of emotion that not 
seldom lift his arguments above the level of 
prosaic criticism ; though the most ardent 
of such readers will find little to chide 
as weak or temporising in the frequent 
pages where ‘“‘ Orthodoxy ’’ catches it! 
The teacher was a faithful one according 
to his hght. Higher praise who can wish ? 
He saw the faulty tendencies among the 


In the household of God, said Dr. Car- 
penter towards the close of his morning 
sermon, there is no room for idlers. And 
having dwelt upon the noble example*and 
inspiration of Dr. Martineau as a teacher, 
he concluded with the exhortation, ‘‘ Be 

strong and of a good courage. Be stead- 
fast and immovable, and your work shall 
not be in vain in the Lord.’’ 


MONCURE CONWAY’S 
TEACHINGS.* 


Jusr as this volume of lectures comes 
to hand we hear of the death of the author, 
an event that imparts peculiar interest 
to some of the themes here discussed. 
There are fourteen addresses in the book 
‘which is issued for the Rationalist Press 
Association), and a very brief preface, 
which we could have wished longer. 
Dr. Conway, always vivid and picturesque 
in style, was fully sensible, as he wrote 
the preface, of the readiness of ‘‘ seventy- 
five’ to run his rapier through “‘ fifty,’’ 
especially when age has been kept alert 
and vigorous. He seemed most anxious, 
‘however, to abstain from casting any cloud 
of ‘* disillusion ’’ on the visions of his pro- 
phetic period; excepting for corrections, 
dates, and footnotes, the lectures appear 
as they were written for his people at 
South-place Chapel, some twenty-five 
years ago. Whether, in these conditions, 
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‘carried on through many years.’ 


the title, ‘* Lessons for Yesterday,’’ had 
not better right to describe them depends 
on the view we take of the needs and pro- 
blems of our own time. 

Many readers know little more of Dr. 
Conway’s teachings than that under his 
influence the services at South-place ceased 
_to partake of the usual character of religious 
worship, Others, a little better informed, 
have seen or may even possess a copy of 
the ‘‘ Sacred Anthology ’’ which he pub- 
lished many years ago, and in which he 
opened up a rich vein of little-known ethical 
and religious literature to many. Some, no 
doubt, remember their mingled feelings in 
attending occasional services at his chapel, 
their sense of wonder at the personal.theism 
of pieces sung and of negation in things said ; 
their perception of a keen intellect in the 
preacher combined with a certain devout 
sympathy that robbed of harshness many 
a criticism of treasured words and ways. 
Above all, these persons must recall the 


quickening interest created as the lecturer 


unfolded, one by one, his stories, fables, and 
quaint quotations in iliustration of the point 
of his argument. The selection of lectures 
before us is, in these respects, well fitted 
to convey an adequate notion of his 
method, and to explain in great degree the 
remarkable influence he wielded over a 
certain class of minds. 

In going back twenty-five years with the 
author, we find ourselves in the midst of a 
battle which already seems ancient history. 
Should Mr. Bradlaugh sit in Parliament, 
might persons who published atheistic liter- 

-ature be punished for it—such things are 
important to read about chiefly as showing 
how close we still are to the bad old times, 
There are copious allusions that are equally 
antique, and one feels that the whole 


* “Tessons for the Day.” 


By Moncure D. 
Conway, L.H.D. (Watts & Co. 
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a ‘‘ good nature, 
could 
man’s lot was cast. 
70U OTW. 


heterodox as well as among their opponents. 
He believed progress to be greatly possible, 
and tried to make it actual by imparting 
noble ambitions, while he sought to remove 
obstacles from the path. 


It was, to him, 
after all that pessimism 
in the midst of which 
There at least was a 
And in regard to the future 
life he said :— 

‘* As to the duration of the individual 
consciousness, science has not been able to 
give any negative or affirmative opinion. 
That which is called the Hgo, that ‘I’ 
or ‘me’ which lasts through our changing 
forms, which identifies me with a child 
encased in flesh of which no particle remains 
with me, is something unique in nature. 
Philosophy has not gone beyond the thres- 
hold of its mystery. It seems to be a new- 
born fact in nature whose future none can 
prognosticate. Until more is known, no 
one is able to affirm with certainty that it 
perishes at death. It may be that this 
consciousgo is a seed destined to germinate 
in another existence. Who knows ?”’ 

If candour, acuteness, and versatility, 
added to the qualities we have mentioned, 
appeal to the reader, here is a book well 
worth his acquaintance. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Religion of the Spirit, by an Unortho- 
dox Churchman, is a well-written little 
beok in which the more important aspects 
and questions of theology are dealt with 
from a very Broad Church point of view. 
The author, who is a layman, is evidently 
familiar with Unitarian literature, and 
he quotes freely from it. He does not 
believe in the Trinity nor in the virgin 
birth, nor in vicarious atonement ; and he 
tells us that he always absents himself from 
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church when the Athanasian Creed is to 
be said. The book may be of service in 
introducing readers to modern conceptions 
of religion. [J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 
Simpkin Marshall & Co., London. 2s. net.] 

Search the Scriptures, by Emily Sharpe, 
consists, as the preface informs us, of 
notes which ‘‘ have sprung out of the 
necessary preparations for Bible Reading 
Classes and Unitarian Divinity Lessons, 
*, 5 The 
book, which will be valued for personal 
reasons, by Miss Sharpe’s many friends 
and former pupils, will be found to con- 
tain much that is interesting and helpful to 
readers of the Bible. [Published at 63, 
City-road, London, E.C.] 

Health in the Home Life, by Honnor 
Morton, is an excellent handbook, such as 
ought to be in the possession of every 
housewife. It has chapters on ‘‘ Emer- 
gencies,’? on ‘‘ How to Nurse,’? on 
‘* Children,’’ on ‘‘ The Mother’s Health,’’ 
&c., and the advice throughout is given with 
admirable clearness and precision. The 
author, who is a certified nurse and was 
formerly lecturer on health under the Lon- 
don County Council, shows an adequate 
sense not only of the mental but of the 
moral aspects of her subject, and treats there 
with frankness and candour. [James 
Clarke & Co. 2s. 6d. net.] 

Ladies’ Logic, by Oswald St. Clair (a son 
of the Rev. G. St. Clair) isa clever brochure 
on women’s suffrage, in the form of ‘‘a 
dialogue between a Suflragette and a 
Mere Man.’’ The subject is treated with 
humour as well as force of reasoning, and 
Mr. St. Clair’s treatment of this vexed 
political question is well worth considera- 
tion. [Digby, Long & Co. 1s.] 


THE “JOHN POUNDS” COTTAGE 


HOME FOR GIRLS, 
8, NEerLEy-TERRACE, SOUTHSEA; 


Sir,—May I make another appeal for 
help on behalf of the “ John Pounds”’ 
Cottage, which is maintained for the 
training and outfitting of such poor girls 
as are unable to procure for themselves 
the necessary outfit, or to find an entry 
into respectable domestic service, and 
there are very many such in Portsmouth. 
Girls who are leaving school, older girls 
wishing for experience, free from the ill 
conditions of their homes, and such as 
have lost their parents’ and friends’ 
contro], are received into and cared for in 
our home, and efforts are made to improve 
and uplift them to a decent, independent, 
self-respecting and useful life. Of the 45 
girls assisted out last year we have 
sorrowlfully to acknowledge a few failures, 
but in nearly all cases our object is fairly 
attained, and some have been saved from 
a life of degradation and vice. There 
can be no doubt but that the home is 
doing, if not a very large, at least a very 
good work, and I very earnestly appeal for 
further help to carry it on, and meet its 
very satisfactory growth. 

1t was found absolutely needful last 
June to take part of another small house 
for bedroom accommodation, and also to 
engage a needlewoman for making up the 
dresses for outfits, and taking charge of 
these new rooms, This arrangement has 
added to our expenses this year, but. for 
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the ultimate success of our work it is 
often found necessary to keep. difficult 
girls longer at day work under our per- 
sonal supervision. 

As years go on, and the number of 
girls in touch with us increases, more and 
larger rooms become a necessity. 

Through death we have unfortunately 
lost several kind friends and subscribers, 
and this adds to our anxiety, as the 
committee are all most anxious to keep 
the Institution free from debt. 

Its useful work is now generally 
acknowledged in Portsmouth ; but the 
knowledge that it is a Unitarian work, 
and managed by a Unitarian committee, 
prevents its being largely supported here, 
although it has now many friends and 
- helpers. 

Donations and subscriptions will be 
most gratefully received, and gifts of 
clothing or materials for outfits by—. 

Mrs. S. Rogsrs, hon, sec. 

28, Osborne-road, Southsea. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCH 
PRESIDENT’S VISITATION. 


Tue nine days’ visitation of churches in 
the Province of London and the South- 
Eastern Counties, by the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, President of the National Confer- 
ence, which began at Richmond on Nov. 
12, was concluded on Wednesday evening 
by a conference at Dr. Williams’ Library. 
The Rey. F. H. Jones, President of the 
Provincial Assembly, was in the chair, and 
the handful of people who were present 
greatly appreciated the opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Wood’s sympathetic and 
searching address on the condition of the 
religious life of our churches, and what is 

‘needed for more effective service. But 
proper means had surely not been taken 
to make the purpose of the meeting 
known, for out of the whole of London not 
more than twenty-five members of our 
_chureches were present. On the previous 
- evening more than twice that number met 
-at Dover for conference with the Presi- 
dent. One great need of ours, Mr. Wood 
said, was to bear in mind that it 
was religion, rather than theology, with 
which our churches were concerned. The 
old doctrinal controversies must give 
place in our ministry to a demonstration 
of the deep spiritual realities of life, in- 
terpretedin the light of present conditions 
of thought. The churches needed a more 
helpful religious atmosphere, and he’pleaded 
for some clear conditions of church mem- 
bership, which went deeper than the 
mere payment of a subscription. <A 
special service of welcome into the church 
for the reception of new members would 
be helpful. One poimt he urged on minis- 
ters was, in the old phrase, that zeal for 
souls must not be cast into the back- 
ground by zeal for truth. 
. The Rev. H. Gow, the Rev. J. Har. 
wood, Mr. Capleton, Mr. Edgar Worth- 
ington, and Mr. Alfred Thompson joined 
in the discussion which followed, and the 
chairman at the close moved a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Wood for 
the service he had rendered to. their 
churches in that series of visits, which 
were greatly appreciated, 
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DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


A sTRENUOUS life was brought to a close 
by the death, on the 15th inst., at Paris, 
of Dr. Moncure Daniel Conway, for many 
years minister at South Place Chapel, 
Finsbury, where he succeeded the celebrated 
orator and politician, the Rev. W. J. Fox. 
Dr. Conway was in his seventy-sixth year, 
and few preachers of our time could claim a 
more romantic youth, or a life more filled 
with interesting associations with men of 
mark. His pen was ever active, and he 
leaves behind a large body of books and 
pamphlets to attest his industry and ability. 
Tn addition to this more permanent litera- 
ture, he did an immense amount of work 
for magazines and newspapers, and his lec- 
tures ranged over a wide field of investiga- 
gation and exposition. 

Born in Virginia, of a well-to-do family, 
holding honourable position in the com- 
munity, Moncure Conway was educated 
for the law, but soon found his calling to 
be the ministry. In 1850 he joined the 
Baltimore Methodist Conference, and at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen was placed by 
that body in charge of twelve different con- 
gregations scattered over twenty-five miles 
of country. 

In his “‘ Testimonies Concerning 
Slavery,’’ published during the American 
Civil War, he shows what social life was 
like in the slave-holding states, such as 
that in which his youthful years had been 
spent. His eyes owed their opening on 
this point, first, to the example of a Quaker 
settlement where negroes were treated 
lke human beings and not cattle; and, 
secondly, to the general awakening he felt 
when, in common with many another bright 
young spirit, he came under the influence 
of Emerson, then in the plenitude of his 
powers. His» Methodism began to melt 
away in the new light, and in 1852 he 
betook himself to Boston, graduating as 
B.D. at Harvard in 1854. Boston was then 
seething with the abolitionist. ferment. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Phillips,and the other great heroes 
of that warfare were fighting against the 
deeply intrenched ‘“‘ interest’’ of negro 
slavery. The youthful Emersonian drank 
in their inspirations, and to ‘the horror 
of his family and connections returned to 
them not only a Unitarian, of a type, but 
also an out-and-out abolitionist. Those 
were the days that tested many men and 
many. churches. Dr. Conway himseif 
emphasised the fact that, even in liberty- 
loving Boston, there was only one place 
where Lloyd Garrison could get a open 
platform for his abolitionist propaganda—a 
‘* free-thinkers’ ’’ hall. ‘* So this highest 
phase of American religion began in the 
lowly manger of an infidel debating-room.” 
He was himself appointed, on leaving 
Harvard, minister of the Unitarian church 
at Washington, but his tenure was a brief 
one, and in 1856 he was sent adrift on 
account of his strong utterances on the 
slavery question. In this connection he 
says, in the book referred to above, ‘‘ there 
were not wanting a few who, having 
watched their flocks in the general night, 
at length came forward to lay their gifts at 
the feet of the infant cause of Humanity— 
chief among whom were Dr. Follen, 8. J. 


| May, and (though later) Dr. Channing, all 
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clergymen of high repute in the Unitarian 
Society ; a society which should be credited 
for a singular fidelity in its opposition to 
slavery, and which has on that account 
never been able to sustain a church farther 
south than Washington, though it has in 
Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, and New 
Orleans church-buildings, whose closed 
doors and silent pulpits are eloquent testi- — 
monies against the wrong which could not 
bear discussion, and monuments to the 
courage of the Church which would never, 
except in isolated cases, bow to that Baal. 
I do not sympathise,’’ adds Conway, 
writing in 1864, ‘‘ with the ordinarily 
recognised Unitarian interpretation of 
Christianity, but feel bound to give the 
above credit to those to whom it is due, 
and to say that Southerners unanimously 
regard it as a radically anti-Slavery 
Church.’’ : 
Between his resignation of the Washing- 
ton pulpit and his settlement in London, Dr. 
Conway spent a stormful period as a 
journalist, in Cincinnati (where he held his 
second Unitarian pulpit) and Poston, and 
as a lecturer in many parts in the aboli- 
tionist cause. He colonised his father’s 
slaves in Ohio, and later took wp residence 
at Concord. The outbreak of the war, and 
the notorious sympathy of a certain class 
in this country with the slave-helding 
States, led him to undertake a lecttiring 
campaign here on the subject. Thus it 
came about that he received and accepted 
an invitation to the pulpit at South Place 
Chapel, where he continued in active and 
largely. influential service till 1897. As 
indicated above, he was a man of many- 
sided mind, and had the good fortune 
to share the friendship of men and women 
of different types of genius, writers, 
scientists, artists, politicians, and others. 
The intellectual fruit of such intercourse 
could not but be rich, and South Place 
audiences were always assured of receiving 
mental stimulus of a high character as they 
listened to him. He had, besides, the 
graceful qualities and warm sympathies 
that attach disciples to a teacher, and his 
followers gave him equal admiration and 
affection. As seen from the quotation 
already given, he was conscious, at the 
beginning of his South Place career, of 
differences between his ‘‘ interpretation of 
Christianity’? and that of Unitarians 
generally. Owing his~ intellectual — re- 
birth and subsequent mental development 
to such a teacher as Emerson, and listening, 
at first with Methodistic horror, and later 
with whole-hearted sympathy, to Theodore 
Parker’s trenchant discourses, it was im- 
possible for him to fit his thinking into 
the traditional grooves of the fellowship 
in which he found room and opportunity - 
to work his own work. He went his way, 
leading his congregation with him. Gradu- 
ally they adopted the position of ‘‘ Ethical 
Culture,’’ a position which has been main- 
tained and emphasised since he retired 
from the pulpit. This is not the time to 
enter upon a discussion of the propriety of 
such a development, or its significance as a 
symptom of church history ; but no sketch 
of Dr. Conway’s life, however brief, could 
fairly omit reference to a subject which 
gave rise to deep feeling in many 
quarters. We give clsewhere a notice 
of the latest of his published works, from 
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which some notion may be formed as to 
Dr. Conway’s type of thought and teaching. 
His books include essays and tracts on 
many subjects, and at least one novel; 
but among the most interesting and valua- 
ble of his longer writings are his ‘‘ Sacred 
Anthology ’’ (1872) and his biographical 
sketches of men personally known to him, 
- such as Emerson and Carlyle, his life of 
Thomas Paine and edition of Paine’s 
works, and his own autobiography. In 
1893 he published a ‘‘ Centenary History of 
South Place Chapel,’’ six years later a 
study of ‘‘ Solomon and Solomonic Litera- 
ture,’’? and in 1900 a sketch in French of 
Paine and the Revolutionary period. 
This year has seen the issue of his ‘‘ Lessons 
for To-day,’’ lectures and addresses given 
in his riper period at South Place. 


——_-_¢-___—_. 


THE REV. FREDERIC THOMAS. 


Tr is with deep regret that we have 
to record the death of the Rev. Frederic 
Thomas, minister for the past twenty- 
seven years of the Old Meeting House, 
Cairneastle, co. Antrim. Those who are 

-familiar with the glorious drive round 
_the Antrim coast will. remember Bally- 
_gelly Castle, the quaint Elizabethan 
house, looking like a French chateau, 
about five miles from Larne. Cairncastle 
lies less than a mile inland from this 


spot. The Meeting House and manse 
stand close together, with a glorious 
view of the hills and the sea; It was 


in this retired and beautiful place that 
Mr. Thomas passed the whole of his 
active life. He finished his training at 
the Home Missionary College in the 
summer of 1880, and was ordained the 
following autumn. Now the whole 
-country-side is in mourning for the loss 
of a singularly simple and unselfish life 
spent in doing good. The gathering of 
people at his funeral on last Saturday 
was an eloquent testimony to the fruit- 
fulness of his ministry. His own con- 
gregation was there, episcopal and presby- 
terian clergy, and many of his colleagues 
in the ministry, who had travelled long 
distances just because they could not stop 
away. After a simple service in the 
Meeting House conducted by the Rev. 
James Kennedy, of Larne, he was carried 
to his last resting-place, as was most fitting, 
by four of his brother ministers: For 
Frederic Thomas was a stronger force than 
he probably ever knew himself in our 
common church life, and the particular 
place which he filled in the Non-Subserib- 
ing Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
belonged to him by virtue of the inherent 
qualities of his own character. Perhaps 
some sense of it came to him during the 
last few weeks of suffering, when he was 
deeply touched by the letters and messages 
he received. In his quiet home he pre- 
served the studious habits of an older and 
less bustling generation. He was widely 
read in the best literature, especially in 
his chosen field of English poetry. Frag- 
ments of verse from his pen and graceful 
translations showed that he had a true 
lyrical gift, but these were only the recrea- 
tions of a country parson, who lived first 
of all for his people, and has left the sweet 
savour of his goodness as a precious memory 
to his friends, Wa Hoey 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
oe Se : 
EnerrsH Artists: Il —GArInsBoRoUGH. 


We have spoken of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as our first great portrait painter, and now 
let us go again to the National Gallery, and 
look at some pictures that were painted by 
our first really great landscape painter. 

Thomas Gainsborough, though as great 
a portrait painter as Reynolds, was equally 
famous for his beautiful pictures of English 
scenery. His father, a cloth manufacturer, 
lived at Sudbury, in Suffolk, and Thomas 
was born there in 1727. The boy, as he grew 
up, loved to wander about in the woods and 
fields around his home, and as he was fond 
of drawing he used to carry a book and 
pencil with him on his rambles, and make 
little sketches of trees and cottages. 

Tom was an idle little boy when sent 
to school, and was often in disgrace for 
inattention to his lessons. He made 
drawings on his book covers instead of 
doing his work, and his school-fellows were 
so delighted when he drew little sketches 
on their books, too, that they used to do 
his sums for him to shield him from 
being found out by the master. Besides his 
talent for drawing Tom could copy hand- 
writing cleverly, a dangerous gift which he 
ceased to use as he grew older. He once 
begged for a holiday in the summer-time, 
as he wanted to spend a long day in the 
woods with his sketch book, but his 
request was refused. It then occurred to 
him to imitate his father’s writing, and 
when a slip of paper was handed to the 
schoolmaster with these words on_ it, 
‘< Give Tom a holiday,’’ accompanied by 
the father’s signature, the boy was allowed 
to go, and it was not until later in the 
day that his trick was discovered. When 
the father heard what his boy had been 
doing he was horrified, and said, ‘‘ Tom 
will one day be hanged ’’ ; but afterwards 
when she saw the pencil sketches which 
had been done by the truant from school, 
he exclaimed with pride, ‘*‘ Tom will be 
a genius !”’ 

Though sketching out-of-doors was the 
form in which Gainsborough’s love of art 
first showed itself, it appears that he could 
also draw portraits when quite young. 
He was drawing one day in an orchard 
when he caught sight of a man’s face 
amongst the trees. The man was intending 
to steal pears, and Gainsborough rapidly 
made a sketch which was so like him that 
though he ran away when he saw that the 
boy had noticed him, he was identified 
by the drawing as a man living in Sudbury, 
who for some time had been suspected of 
robbing gardens and orchards. In after 
years Gainsborough painted a_ picture 
from this sketch and called it ‘* Tom 
Peartree’s portrait.’’ 

When he was fifteen his parents decided 
to send him to London to study art, and 
arrangements were made for him to be 
under the care of a silversmith. This man 
does not seem to have taught him much, and 
the fact would hardly be worth recording 
were it not for the sake of comparing it with 
the history of art at an earlier date. Many 
of the great Italian painters of the Renais- 
sance began life as apprentices to gold and 
silversmiths, and in one case an apprentice 
immortalised the name of the master 
jeweller under whom he worked, by adopt- 


ing it for his own, Sandro Filipepi being 
known as ‘‘ Botticelli.’’ 5 

Whilst under the silversmith’s care, 
Gainsborough studied at the school of 
painting in St. Martin’s-lane. This school 
was a very second-rate one, and there 
was nothing in the teaching or in the society 
to be found there that could help or inspire 
the lonely country boy. He was. often 
homesick and sad, but worked on, resolved 
to help himself after the effort his parents 
had made to send him to London. At the 
end of three years he went back to Sudbury, 
but did not remain at home long, as he 
loved and married Margaret Burr, a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen, the young lover being 
himself still under twenty. 

The couple lived in Ipswich for fifteen 
years, and then removed to Bath, where 
Gainsborough, whose fame as an artist was 
increasing, was at once sougnt after by 
the fashionable people who came to drink 
the waters, and who wished to have their 
portraits painted. 

In 1774 he returned to London, where he 
spent the rest of his life, except for going 
into the country to sketch when he could 
spare time from his studio. Several of his 
most beautiful landscapes are in the 
National Gallery. Amongst these, two of 
the finest are ‘‘ The Market Cart,’ a 
wagon with children in it coming through 
a woodland glade; and ‘‘ The Wood 
Scene,’’ a picture of Suffolk country with 
Cornard village church in the far distance. 

Gainsborough had a faithful friend in a 
carrier, named Wiltshire, who took his 
pictures from Bath to London, and who 
loved and admired the artist so heartily that 
he refused to be paid for ‘his work, but 
asked if he might have ‘‘ a little picture ’’ 
to keep, Gainsborough was very generous 
and gave the carrier more than one of his 
paintings. ‘‘ The Parish Clerk’’ was 
given thus, and for many years it belonged 
to Wiltshire’s descendants, but is now in 
the National Gallery. It is the portrait 
of a fine old man, with the light falling full 
on his face as he looks up from the great 
Bible which is on a stand before him. 

One of the most famous of all Gains- 
borough’s paintings is the portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, the great actress. It is not only 
the picture of a remarkably beautiful 
woman, but it is a masterpiece of colouring 
the clearness of the reds and blues being 
as wonderful as the colours in the old Italian 
pictures. 

Gainsborough was a contented, happy 
man, living at home with his family, 
and generously giving his help to younger or 
less fortunate men. Yet he never wilhngly 
associated with his fellow artists, and was 
especially unfriendly towards his noble- 
minded, courtly-mannered rival, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. When he was dying, 
however, he apparently regretted his own 
want of courtesy and sent a message 
asking Reynolds to come and see him. 
After taking leave, Gainsborough said 
as Reynolds was going away, ‘‘ We are 
all going to Heaven, and Van Dyck is of 
the company.’? He made this dying 
remark no doubt because of his intense 
admiration for the great Flemish master. 

Gainsborough died in 1788, four years 
before Reynolds. These two men will 
always be remembered as two of the 
greatest painters of the eighteenth century 
in England. KatrHarine F. LAwForpD. 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 23, 1907. 


THE HEART OF IT. 

THE question as to the condition of 
our churches, and what is needed to 
make their ministry more effective, has 
found a good deal of utterance during 
this last week or two. The Rev. JosEpH 
Woop, who, as President of the National 
Conference, has just completed a most 
interesting series of visits to churches 
in the Province of London and the South- 
Eastern Counties, gave to a meeting at 
Dr. Williams’s Library on Wednesday 
evening (ridiculously inadequate as re- 
presenting our London churches) an ac- 
count of the impressions he had gathered 
from these and similar visits in other 
parts of the country ; and at the autumn 
meeting of the London District Unitarian 
Society on the previous evening (also poorly 
attended) we gathered further impressions, 
and particularly those arising out of 
experience of the Van Mission. Our own 
columns have also contained recently 
several earnest utterances, pointing to 
serious defects and urging new faithfulness 
along definite lines. 


Mr. Tarrant went to the heart of the 
matter, at the London District meeting, 


when he recognised the good work done 
by the Van Mission in spreading the light, 
and giving to earnest, thoughtful people 
broader and more wholesome views of 
religious truth ; but then went on to ask : 
When such people, with their quickened 
interest, make their way into one of our 
churches, what do they find there? How 
is it that the eager convert, glowing 
with enthusiasm in his new vision 
‘of truth, and rejoicing in the liberation 
of spirit which it has brought, so often 
‘is chilled when he enters the circle of one 
of our congregations, and fails to find 
there fit nourishment for his new and 
eager life? Do these people really care, 
he says to himself, for the faith which 
they profess? Does it fire them with 
zeal, and compel them into close fellow- 
ship for a common work? But if they 
hold it merely as an easy form of en- 
lightenment, and the gathering for worship 
as a thing lightly to be set aside for the 
sake of some more vivid interest, what is 
it really worth 2 
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On this Mr. 
Wednesday evening, giving his own ex- 
perience, and that of others who had 
come in from orthodox evangelical 
circles, of the distinct difference of 
atmosphere prevailing among Unitarians 
in their places of worship from that of 
their old religious home. The matter 
might well be open to debate, whether 
the change oi atmosphere from that of 
the old evangelical piety to that of the 
unemotional steadfastness of the earnest 
Unitarian was altogether to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. There is not, 
We imagine, any uniformity of atmo- 
sphere either in one connection or the 
other. Much must depend on the spirit 
of the ministrations in the particular 
church, as also on the habit and temper 
and character of the particular people 
gathered there. And we do not propose 
here to attempt any analysis of the 
different atmospheres, or to carry any 
further the examination of morbid 
symptoms. 


What we desire is rather to enforce 
Mr. TarRAnt’s plea, If we are in earnest 
about the life of our own church, there will 
be in it a healthy atmosphere, whether it 
is of the most stimulat ng kind cr not. 
And what we have really to do, | is 
not to think so much about our- 
selves, or how we compare with others, 
or what others think of us, but just to 
realise what we are called to do in the 
world, and how the church, if we are true 
to its ideal and its claim upon our service, 
will help us to do it; or perhaps we 
should say, how we can best do what we 
have to do, in that religious fellowship, 
which in itself makes of us a living 
Church. 


We want the Church ideal, said Mr. 
Wuitaker the other day. We want the 
true spirit of worship, we want the Curisr 
ideal, the compelling of his conscience in 
our hearts, we want to make brotherhood 
real among men, and show that the 
Church cares for that, said Mr. VaucHan. 
Tt all drives us back to the heart of the 
whole matter: we have to live our 
own true life, with Gop in the world, and 
acknowledge 1b together, in all simplicity 
and earnestness, always open to new 
revealing of Iiis truth, attentive to His 
inward voice, bidding us hold fast to 
righteousness at all cost, and in the 
spirit of the purest humanity, in CuRist’s 
spirit, do our Faraer’s will. Ifwe do that, 
we ave a Church, a living Church. It 
is not for us to ask whether we have 
a large or a very small place in the world, 
and what people say or think of us. Let 
them talk, if they will; let them scoff. 
We have to forget ourselves, and re- 
member Gop, and His good purpose in 
our lives, and rejoice to be doing His 
work, in true brotherly fellowship, seeing 
more and more of His glory, and the 


Woop also laid stress on 
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nearer coming of His kingdom on earth 
That means the uplifting of our common 
life, social betterment, and with it the 
abiding joy of fellowship with the Eternal, 


THE DRAMA AND THE CENSORSHIP. 


RECENTLY, as our readers will be aware, 
a petition has been signed by a large 
number of literary authorities urging the 
abolition of the censorship of the drama. 
In response to their memorial, the Prime 
Minister has consented to receive a deputa- 
tion and to consider seriously their request. 

We very much hope that the censorship 
in some form or other will be maintained. 
Whether the particular official now set 
apart for this. difficult duty is a fit and 
proper person we do not know. If it can 
be proved that he has passed immoral 
plays and inhibited plays which were quite 
harmless, by all means let him be changed. 
But in the present condition of the English 
drama, the demand that it should be sct 
free from all restraint seems to us dangerous 
and unjustifiable. It would, of course, still 
be possible for public authorities to proceed 
against a theatrical manager who presented 
animproper play. This is, however, a very 
clumsy method, and it would not prevent 
the play being acted for several weeks. It 
is, further, unfair to theatrical managers 
and actors, who may have gone to great 
expense and trouble in the staging and 
preparation of the play. If you abolish 
the censorship, managers for their pro- 
tection will have to become censors. They 
will reject many plays which now they are 
prepared to accept. The dramatic author 
will be really more completely at the 
mercy of chance if the censorship were 
abolished than he is at present. He would 
have first to pass the censorship of a 
manager, and he would, secondly, run the 
risk of condemnation by a County or 
Borough Council. He is much more likely 
to be judged justly and upon a principle 
which he can understand by a qualified 
man wisely chosen than by a theatrical 
manager and a Borough Council. 

The real difficulty at the present day 
arises from the morbid convention which 
makes sex problems the chief subject of 
all serious plays. It is ridiculously out of 
proportion to the real interests of ordinary 
healthy life to treat the relations between 
the sexes as the main element for dramatic 
representation. No one, indeed, grows 
tired of beautiful love-stories. We wisi 
there were more of them in novels and 
plays. Courtship is only a small part ot 
life indeed, but it is a thrilling and delight- 
ful period, and if described by good men 
or women who feel the romance and 
splendour of it, we should never complain 
of its being overdone. But it is not simple 
love-stories which most of our serious dra- 
matists, possessed by a sense of their Art, 
feel called upon to treat. They need a 
vicious husband or a vicious wife, or at least 


troubles. 


_them loose upon society. 


tists. 
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a husband or wife with a vicious past, in 
order to reach to the height of their 
capacities. No other subject seems to 


them worth while, and they claim to be 


allowed to handle this painful and often 
unclean topic as they choose. The great 
need of the drama to-day is not freedom 
from the censorship; its great need is 
freedom from the obsession of the sex 
problem which blinds its representatives to 
the greatness and variety of human 
interests. Life is not merely made up of 
unhappy or wicked or martyred husbands 
‘or wives. In real life we are occasionally 
concerned with other things. 

It is a significant fact that SHaxes- 
PEARE’S great tragedies are rarely con- 
cerned with sex problems. ‘* Othello ’’ 
is the only one where the main interest 
depends on the relationship of a husband 
and wife. ‘‘ King Lear,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ 
and ‘‘ Hamlet’? are concerned with 
human interests and difficulties and sins 
other than those of marriage. 

In SHAKESPEARE’S days women’s parts 
were played by boys. It is possible that 
since women came upon the stage the 


tendency to dwell on sex problems has 
increased. Actresses have demanded ex- 


citing situations, opportunities for expres- 
sing subtle deep emotions, and these are 
most easily provided for them in marriage 
But, with the growing freedom 
of women, and with their larger interests, 
it ought to be possible to find a few tragic 
situations for them apart from marriage 
infidelity. 

So long as English dramatists who wish 
to be taken seriously flutter like moths 
around the marriage torch, singeing their 
wings, and—what is much worse—obscur- 
ing its light, they need a censor. Each 
one tries to be a little more extreme, a 
little more daring than the last. English 
society looks on in a half-fascinated, half- 
horrified way, in something of the same 


_ spirit with which it watches the perform- 


The right word for 
risky.’’ It is a 


ance of a lion-tamer. 
these plays is, indeed, ‘‘ 


‘more ignoble pursuit than lion-taming. 
~ The lion-tamer risks his own life amid the 


wild savage forces in contact with which 
he earns his living. The dramatist lets 
He gives a 
false, exaggerated view of the relation of 
the sexes. He makes men imagine that 
the abnormal is the normal, and that wild 
sexual passions are the main interest in 
life. 

We need more virility, more imagina- 
tion, and wider sympathies in our drama- 
In the name of Art and Nature, as 
well as of Morality, they would be wise to 
leave sex problems alone for a little while, 
and to wander in that larger and more 
wonderful outdoor world of adventure and 
suffering and effort which is entirely free 
and open, and where no censor ever 
dreams of interfering. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SERMON. 
DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVL* 


By ' THE Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., 
GLAsGow. 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Lord. Lord, hear my voice. O Israel, hope 
in the Lord; for with the Lord there is mercy, 
and plenteous redemption.’’— Psalm cxxx. 
ON 7s 

He 


Tae Cry For Gop ovr or THE Drprus. 

1. The cry for God ig the natural 
utterance of the awakened soul of man in 
every land and age—the cry of man 
whenever and wherever he freely speaks 
out of the depths of his nature, an aspira- 
tion which all history confesses. It may 
not always be an intelligent or conscious 
cry, but a seeker after God man _ has 
always been and must ever be, because 
from~God he comes, begotten, not made, 
and with a nature so constituted that only 
in God can he find his full and final satis- 
faction and rest. The surface of his life 
may often appear to say one thing and its 
depths quite another thing, but it is the 
ery from the depths which reveals what he 
truly is and what he most needs. It is his 
inmost wants and desires, not his hard, 
cold sense and keen understanding, which 
read most rightly the secret of his ‘life. It 
is not to the surface of his life his real 
spiritual needs belong, but only those poor 
selfish cravings which are often mistaken 
for them by ill-instructed minds. Out- 
wardly he may seem to long and cry for 
other things more than for the presence of 


| God, and to find his peace and joy in them ; 


but when his soul is moved and searched, 
and the fountains of its great deep are 
broken up, in all those crises which throw 
light on the inner condition and move- 
ment of his being, the cry for God is seen 
to be fundamental, and his longing to 
connect his life in some way with the life 
of the invisible and eternal world, an 
irrepressible longing, which tends ever to 
rise into a strong and intense passion, 

In the eighteenth century some clever 
men found an easy settlement of the 
religious problem by dismissing religion as 
the invention of priests, forgetting that it 
was the religious instincts and wants 
which made the priest and his institutions 
at all possible. Man is as distinctively a 
religious as he is a social being—religious 
for the same reason as he is domestic, 
political, intellectual, and artistic. It is 
his nature unfolding to divine realities and 
relations, seeking its corresponding objects 
and satisfactions. The beginnings of his 
religion, like the beginnings of all other 
things in his history, may be dim and 
vague and feeble, but it ought to be judged 
as we judge the other things, by its essential 
quality and most perfect expression, and 
not by its early and rude forms, not by the 
physical beginnings of spiritual instincts 
and the sense-conceptions and _ sense- 
language of primitive religious feelings. It 
is not independent of his mental and moral 
development, of his general condition and 
culture. It grows as he grows. It is not 
something grafted upon his nature from 
without but comes out of his nature—a 
component part of himself, which he must 

* The Sermon preached in Arlington-street 
Ohurch, Boston, Mass., at the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, Tuesday even- 
ing, Sept. 24, 
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train and develop. Revelation is necessary 
to its purifying and perfecting, but revela- 
tion does not and cannot create the religious 
capacity or instinct. For a revelation to 
be received and understood there must be 
that in man to which it appeals—some- 
thing in the depths of his personal being 
akin to what is in the infinite and un- 
searchable depths of God. Matthew Arnold 
used to say that religion, if it is to continue, 
must be based, not on traditions and 
documents, but on its natural truth; and, 
of course, that is so, if by its natural truth 
we mean its correspondence with the 
fundamental facts of life and with the 
generalised experience of mankind. We 
need have no hesitation in affirming boldly 
its natural truth when we call to mind that 
there is nothing in the history of our race 
older and more universal, more central and 
commanding than religion. Its many and 
various forms, the great historical religions 
and the older religions out of which they 
grew, all have their roots struck deep in 
human nature. Whenever and wherever 
man begins to reach the truly human 
level, he begins to worship, and, the more 
human he becomes, the more do the senti- 
ments of awe and reverence, dependence 
and submission, reinforced by the larger 
trusts which longer and wider experience 
give him, become natural to him. It is 
just. because he is what he is that his 
spiritual attitude is that of a believer and 
worshipper, and had he no other Bible 
than his own soul, he would never be 
without a living witness for God. In its 
wonder and awe, in its fear and hope, in 
its sense of goodness and truth and beauty, 
in its aspiration after perfection, in its 
shame because of failure, in its joy in 
obedience and service and sacrifice, and in 
all its idealising yearnings which never in 
these mortal years get their right and 
complete command over the hfe, he who 
watches and studies wisely and patiently 
will discover God, and from the sym- 
pathetic observation of all such experiences 
have the persuasion confirmed that religion 
is natural to man, and that the more of 
God man takes into his life, the more 
natural he becomes. It would be easier 
to deny the tendency of matter to a 
common centre, or the tendency of man to 
draw to his fellows, than to deny the native 
tendency and movement of the human 
soul to God. Its only language may be a 
ery, but how full of meaning and prophecy 
is that ery !—the cry of the soul for God 
as it comes to us down all the ages, from 
every people and from every literature 
which utters the mind of a people, and 
from the noblest spirits of every race 
interpreting most clearly the voice of 
humanity as it speaks through them. 
‘* All men,’’ said Homer, ‘‘ cry after the 
gods.’’ ‘* Through all heathendom,’’ said 
Saint Paul, ‘‘ men seek after the Lord, if 
haply they may feel after Him and find 
Him.’’ ‘‘ The human soul,’’ said Tertul- 
lian, ‘‘is naturally Christian. The testi- 
monies of the soul [to God] are as true as 
they are simple, as simple as they are 
universal, as universal as they are natural, 
as natural as they are divine.’ ‘‘If we 
will but listen attentively,’’ said Max 
Miiller, ‘‘ we can hear in all religions a 
groaning of the spirit, a struggle to utter 
the unutterable, a longing after the 
Infinite, a love of God,’’ 
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There is not, I am persuaded, even a 
touch of exaggeration in the statement 
that the greatest discovery of the nine- 
teenth century. was the discovery of the 
ancient religions,—of what men_ before 
Christ and before Moses, in a dim and far 
past and in countries like Egypt and 
India, ‘thought about God and life. It 
has made us hear clearly, rising from 
every land and from every age, from men 
“divided by leagues of space and centuries 
“of time, ignorant and enlightened, mean 
and noble, the cry out of the depths of 
the soul for God, even the living God. 
Everywhere in our own age as well as 
in past ages may be heard the ery for God. 
It is the advanced spiritual desire of 
humanity. To-day, as yesterday, out 
of the depths of his soul man cries to God, 
however much his noisy passions, follies, 
‘and cares, and the tumult of the world, 
“may make inaudible the voice of his 
deeper mind and deeper heart. It was 
once said by a celebrated English lawyer 
of our time that the man who could not 
get on without religion, who could not 
occupy his mind with love, friendship, 
business, politics, science, art, literature, 
and travel, must be a poor kind of creature. 
It is, on the contrary, the man who can 
be wholly satisfied with outward and 
earthly things apart from God who is 
the poor kind of creature, living upon the 
surface of his nature, with the energies 
‘of his spirit still dormant, or so suppressed 
‘and overborne that they are in danger 
of dying out. To be truly a man is to 
have infinite capacity. for God, to have 
desires, affections, and needs which the 
things of civilisation and culture cannot 
satisfy, which can only be satisfied in 
communion with the Divine. Man, be he 
what he may, is made to be a seeker after 
God; ‘and, because he cannot escape 
from himself, he cannot escape from God. 
The cry for God is heard as soon as he 
comes to himself, and it becomes clearer 
and more persistent, more passionate: and 
pathetic the further he goes into himself. 
Jn his more careless moods he may play 
‘with doubts, amuse himself. with nega- 
tive views and cheap rationalism, and 
treat religion as if it were merely some- 
thing to be examined, pulled to pieces, 
and criticised; but out of the depths of 
his unbelief the unconscious faith of the 
soul never fails to make itself heard. In 
spite of crowds of easy livers here and 
everywhere and the extraordinary supply 
of the means of excitement, which, giving 
vivid interest and attractiveness to the 
outward life, tend to stupefy and- deaden 
the ‘religious sense, men. cannot live 
utterly contented without God. .The way 
they are caught’ now and again. by all 
kinds of fanaticism proves that the pro- 
mise and potency of religious. faith are 
still there. It is also an impressive fact 
that behind all the surface play of the 
forces in modern life that tend to obscure 
or even to challenge and deny the funda- 
mental religious beliefs, the religious nature 
of man may be seen asserting itself—and 
often-in strange ways. The philosopher’s 
bold statement that man becomes more 
and more religious is not without warrant. 
The religious ‘affections may be changing, 
here and ‘there, their objects and modes 
of expression; but they are not losing 
their energys The phenomena which are 
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often regarded as signs and proofs of 
religious decay are more justly interpreted 
as religion passing through a process of 
transformation. There are movements of 
thought and feeling, far below the upper 
tides and disturbing agitations which we 
see and. chronicle, that bear silent. but 
strong witness to the upward-looking 


instinets and impulses of humanity. There 


is, as has often been pointed out, hardly 
a form of the deeper thinking and deeper 


living of our time which does not reveal 


the inherent and indestructible religious- 
ness of man. The ideal substitutes for 


God upon which our more serious and 


cultivated unbelievers have been spend- 
ing their devotion these many days prove 
how deep in the soul and unescapable 
are the religious instincts and needs. The 
ery for truth, for right, for justice, for love, 
is a cry for God. The moments in which 
men long and strive most purely and 


intensely for the triumph of truth and 


justice and love are moments of uncon- 
scious prayer—the prayer which includes 


in its sweep all our unselfish desires and 


yearnings and strivings. ‘* All my springs 
are in thee,’’ said the Hebrew Psalinist. 
God is at the root of all our ethical aspira- 
tions and purely human enthusiasms, 
and to Him they lead. Without Him they 
remain partial and fragmentary; only 
in Him do they find their centre and unity, 
their strength and stay. 

2 And thus are we led to observe that 
the cry for God is the aspiration of the 
whole nature of man when he is true to 
it. It is not an isolated thing, the expres- 
sion of one faculty, a single experience ; 
it is in the structure-and strain of our 
being, m its living unity of powers and 
tendencies and manifold needs. In all 


the faculties and affections of our complex 


nature we are created for God, and through 


them all we are meant to rise upward to 


Him. » 
God is a demand of the intellect as well 
as a longing and need of the heart. Reason 
seeks God as much as any other of our 
nobler human powers, and in the fully 


and symmetrically developed man it is 


ever seen to be a faculty of reverence. 
Out of the depths of all true and earnest 
thought on the mystery of the world and 
life the quickened mind aspires to God, 


rises instinctively to the one supreme. 


and universal Mind which the order of 
things bespeaks, and in which alone it can 
find a satisfaction proper to its charac- 
teristic nature. Thought as it deepens 
confirms and justifies our own religious 
aspirations and trusts. We remember 
Shelley’s line, oa 
~~ ~<* Q thou Immortal Deity 
Whose throne is in the depth of human 
thought,”’ 
and the philosopher’s saying that, while 
a little knowledge inclineth men to atheism, 
depth of knowledge brings them back 
to God. Because in mind as well as in 
heart and conscience man is kindred to 
God, the full development of the mind 
must lead at last to God, and God, we 
may be sure, has not made the world in 
such a way that the honest and thorough 
study of it will-lead men away from Him- 
self.. The complete witness of the human 
reason.to God is yet to come, but God isits 
inevitable goal. - The end of all deep think- 
ing must be to put’men more and more 
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into the mood and attitude of worship. 
Much of the intellectual movement of our 
times may indicate instability and super- 
ficiality, but in its more serious forma 
it is the modern spirit dissatisfied with 
old and familiar explanations of the 
material and spiritual universe, yet seek- 
ing the innermost truth and reality of 
things, crying in its own way with the 
ancient Hebrew for God and confessing 
with the Christian saint that it is restless 
until it finds rest in Him who is the truth 
itself. ; 

And what zas been said of deep thinking 
may be said of every form of deep feel- 
ing. It must render us religious, deep 
calling unto deep. The sense of beauty 
which makes poets and painters, and is 
more or less in all men, belongs to the 
image of God in man and is meant to put 
us in touch with the spiritual and eternal 
in all created things, and to raise us into 
communion with him to 
Anselm prayed as the Absolute Beauty. 
Admiration, the power of perceiving, 


whom Bt. 


appreciating, and enjoying things lovely — 


and great and wonderful, rises into adora- 
tion. Seas and skies and mountains, the 
dawn of day, a night of stars, kindle in 
the susceptible soul the- sentiments of 
worship. The feeling which noble music 
produces is of the nature of aspiration ; 
it is a longing towards some divine: good, 
consciously or unconsciously a longing 
toward Him who is the source and 
centre of all good and all harmony. 
It has been said of the highest kind of 
music that the hearing of it enables one 
to realise his immortality. It touches 
and awakens some inner sense which 
our common experience only partially 
satisfies; it fills the mind with those 
great and high feelings and with those far- 
reaching thoitghts that pass beyond all 
earthly bounds and wander through 
eternity. And the same is true of all tlie 
deeper parts and passions of our being. 
Our human affections at their best have 
their flower and fruit in spiritual and 
heavenly aspirations. Our human love 
of goodness stirs in us the divine love, 
and is included in it, and opens our nature 
to God as the sun opens the earth in 
spring. Our desire of excellence—excel- 
lence of character and excellence of work— 
bears witness to God and is a ery after His 
perfection. Our moral aims and strivings 
are fulfilled in religion. Our religion is 
the fulfilment of the deepest instincts, 
affections, needs, and experiences of our 
nature. As the fire seeks the sun and the 
river the ocean, so does our life in all its 
deeper and-larger aspects move towards 
Him who is its beginning and its end. We 
must have God to understand and explain, 
our nature and life. He is the answer to 
all that is good and best in ourselves— 
to our powers of intellect, imagination, 
affection, conscience, to our faculties of 
worship, aspiration, and hope. ‘‘ When 
I awake,’ said the Hebrew saint, ‘‘ I 
shall be satisfied with God.’ ‘* The 
life of man,’’ said one of the fathers of the 


Christian Church, ‘‘ is the vision of God.’’ - 


Out of the depths our souls, as they 
awake, ery for God; and only with God 


-can they be finally  satisfied—only in 


communion with Him, spirit with spirit, 
can be found the fulness of hie and joy. ©. . 
3. The cry for God.is an importunate 
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periences of life. What is true of the 
depths of our nature is true of the depths 
of our life as it is lived in the world. In 
its deep places where we come face to 
face with its serious realities we are taught 
what we truly are and are made aware of 
our divine relations and needs. Under 
the pressure of critical emergencies the 
most fundamental things in our life come 
to the surface. In our great and gore 
straits, if at no othe: time, the soul reveals 
its divine kinship and lifts its ery to God. 

It is true that our deep experiences are 
not all sorrowful. Joy may be as pro- 
found as grief, and out of the depths of 
joy every sound-hearted man breathes forth 
his gratitude not merely for good found 
or achieved, but received. In all its 
supreme moments lite turns inevitably 
to God. In all our deep experiences 
God has a part, and almost in spite. of 
ourselves we recognise it. 

' But be glad and grateful as we may 
-and ought to be for all that brightens and 
sweetens. life, yet as things:are now itis 
sorrow more than happiness that drives 
us to God. We have a nature endowed 
with infinite capacities for pain, and there 
is no escape but an, ignoble one from 
some form of the pain which makes the 
cross the true symbol of a large part of 
every man’s life. ‘‘ Perhaps to suffer,”’ 
wrote the Swiss theologian, Vinet, in one of 
his letters, ‘‘is nothing else than to live 
deeply. Love and sorrow are the con- 
ditions of a profound life.’’ A truer word 
was never spoken. The tragedy in 
which we live is meant to educate us. 
There would indeed be no understanding of 
life at all did we not know from experience 
that in life’s depths we receive our best 
teaching and training. Out of the depths 
have come the finest poetry, the finest 
music, the finest speech of the world. 
‘* The Bible owes its place in literature,”’ 
said Emérson, ‘‘ not to miracles, but to 
‘the fact that it comes from a profounder 
depth of life than any other book.’’ 
‘Out of the depths have come the most 
inspired and inspiring of the psalms of 
faith, both ancient and modern. Out 
of the depths men have brought blessings 
which are rarely found in green pastures 
and by still waters. We never know how 
much God is the one great need of the 
soul till we go down to the depths. 

There are depths of physical weakness 
and suffering out of which men cry to 
Him whose will concerning them they often 
forget in health and ease, and only re- 
‘member when sickness comes in and shuts 
out the world. 

There are worldly anxieties and losses 
which rudely break up all the shallow 
optimism that has no deeper root than the 
self-complacency produced by prosperity, 
and which take men down below the sur- 
face of life into its deep places where they 
learn to pray, or to pray as never before. 

There is the sorrow of bereavement, 
common yet never commonplace, the 
pain that comes from broken  fellow- 
ships; and in their spizitual solitude and 
desolation men are driven to seek higher 
help and comfort than any which the 
the world can give. 

There are experiences of fallibility in 
understanding what we ought to do; 
critical hours in life when serious responsi- 
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ery in all the critical moments and ex- | bilities’ press, and grave questions which 


mere acuteness cannot settle; and men, 
in their extremity, feel the need of a wisdom 
which they do not find in themselves, and 
of a guidance which their fellows cannot 
give, and they cry unto God, ‘‘ Lead me 
and teach me.’’ 

There are depths of disappointment and 
failure. in our best: work,—sympathies 
imperfectly met, misplaced trusts, broken 
purposes, and. defeated hopes; and it is 
especially the ministry of such noble failure 
to draw forth the powers: latent in evéry 
human being, and to make God. felt’ as 
the- one supreme necessity of life. 

There is the struggle with moral limi- 
tation and weakness,—the sensitive tem- 
perament, the ill-balance of 
endowed mind, the. want of will-power, 
the over-growth of impulses good in them- 
selves,—inheritances which make life so 
tragic to many—the struggle with forces 
within and’ forces without which seem 
adverse to a noble development, and which 
make the most aspirmg and _ faithful 
souls feel that they cannot do the things 
they would. 

The Psalm from which our text-is taken 
is familiar to. many devout people as one 
of the seven penitential psalms! It was 
dear on this account to Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Savonarola, Luther, Hooker, 
Owen, Baxter, Wesley, and to many more 
of the elect spirits of our race. And it 
surely cannot be that any man capable 
of deep feeling can be wholly ignorant of 
the saddest tragedy of human life which 
is seen in the conflict between desire and 
duty, in the effort to reconcile the ideal 
and the actual, and to be at peace with 
God. Who does not know of this struggle, 
interpret it how he may? Who has 
not cried ont in the agony of it, O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me 2? 
When one passes in review before the 
tribunal of his heart the irrevocable years, 
what wonder if 

‘* Oft his cogitations sink as low 

As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 

The heaviest plummet of despair can 

10.” 

Though it is only one experience of the 
spiritual life and must not be allowed to 
overshadow all the rest, yet the sense 
of dissatisfaction, deepening into the 
sense of guilt, lies near the heart of all 
personal religion worthy of the name. 
It marks the awakening of the higher 
life; it is, as Carlyle once said, the be- 
ginning of all progress. The worst con- 
science is not the one that is most sensitive 
to evil and most troubled by wrong 
things done and good things left undone, 
but the conscience that is so dullas to have 
no experience of guilty pangs and terrors 
and that can make its possessor able to fit his 
greatest transgressions into a self-satisfied 
view and scheme of life, and to reconcile 
himself to memories of passion and shame. 
In men morally healthy and well developed 
the sense of sin, of evil done with full 
consent of the will, is a reality, not a shallow 
emotion, but a profound grief, the thought 
not of their weaker moments, but of their 
sanest hours. It is simply self-knowledge. 

It is a universal law of the higher life, 
that, the better a man becomes, the more 
sensitive he is to-sin, and not only to his 
ewn. sin, but to the sins of his fellows, 
the’sins of the nation, of society,. of the 
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chureh, of the community in which he 
lives. It is the best men who feel most 
keenly the burden of human iniquity and 
confess the abounding moral evil of the world 
as if it were their own evil; it is they who 
are most conscious of the wrong-doing of 
their fellows and suffer most cn account of 
it, and not the actual wrongdoers themselves. 
It was so with the Hebrew poet. ‘The 
pathos of the great lovers and helpers of 
mankind is in his psalm. It is the utter- 
ance of an intensely personal emotion, 
but it is more than personal. He speaks 
in the name of Israel, merging his. own 
feeling in the shame and repentance of 
his people. ‘‘I wish,’’ said that great 
prophet and saint of God, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, ‘‘to confess the sins of my 
land and time as my own.’ It is almost 
impossible to imagine a truly godly life, 
without. this underlying sensitiveness and 
sadness, without. this sufferine heart of 
holy love and sympathy whichis the thing 
likest God in this world. ie 
In ancient India, perhaps more than 
fifteen hundred years before cur Psalm was 
written, men sunga hymn which ebviously 
came. out of the same experience as this 
passionate Hebrew poem of penitence and 
prayer. It was translated into English out 
of the dead Sanscrit tangue by Prof. Max 
Miiller. These are the English words :— 
Let me not yet, O my God, enter into the 
house of clay : 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. - 
If I go trembling like a cloud driven by the 
wind : 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 
Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright God, have I gone wrong: . 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. - 
Wherever we men, 0 God, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host : 
Wherever we break the law through 
thoughtlessness : 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE RELIGION OF COMMON 
CONSENT. 


[These three verses represent the univer- 
sally accepted idea of duty towards a 
Higher Power, towards our fellow creatures, 
and towards ourselves respectively. By 
a-curious coincidence, the initials of the 
three virtues sought are those of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, a coincidence not in- 
appropriate in its suggestion. | 
For all we own as most divine, 

The wealth that would itself impart, 
Where wisdom, grace, and goodness shine 

The REVERENCE of a humble heart.  . 


For all God’s creatures, great and small, . . 
For sin, for sorrow, and for blindness — 
Ready to answer every call, 
Unfailing founts of Lovina Kinpngss, 


In strong temptation or distress,. 
When waves of darkness o’er us roll ; 
When joy is keen, when dangers press— 
The sovereignty of SELF-CONTROL, 
Ropert Bruce Boswett. 


Or the two coloured plates which 
accompany this year’s Christmas number 
of the Graphic, one is a reproduction of 
Holman Hunt’s famous picture, ** The 
Light of the World.’’ - 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

THE autumn meeting of this Society 
was held at Essex Hall on Tuesday 
evening, with the usual pleasant social 
prelude, before the business, There was 
a small attendance, of less than a hundred 
members and friends. 

The Presrpent, Mr. Joun Harrison, 
took the chair, and in a spirit of faith and 
good courage reviewed the condition of 
the churchas supported by the Society. 
The congregations of Lewisham and 
Kilburn, he said, were busily engaged with 
building schemes, and he hoped they 
would soon be invited to the stone-lay- 
ings. They were proposing to group the 
Bermondsey and Peckham congregations 
under Mr. Hipperson’s charge, and con- 
templated an effort to establish a new 
congregation at Sydenham. The offer of a 
generous friend to give £50 for five years if 
others would unite to givea further £450 
would remain open until the end of the year. 
£250 of that amount had been promised, 
and he appealed with confidence for the 
remaining £200. The President also made 
a warmly appreciative reference to the 
recent visit of many of their friends to 
America, and spoke with affectionate 
sympathy of Dr. Herbert Smith, who had 
done so much to enable a number of 
their ministers to go. He welcomed the 
presence of the Van in their London 
suburbs, rejoicing in the success of the 
effort, and added that it was their duty 
as a Society to follow up that effort. 

Dr. 0. G. Cressey, of Brixton, in the 
course of a vigorous speech, referred to 
the prevalence of religious liberalism in 
all the churches of Massachusetts and 
throughout New England, attributing it 
to the existence there of Unitarian 
churches and organised Unitarianism, 
more than to any other cause, He dis- 
tinguished between pvroselytism of an 
ignoble sort, and the earnest desire to let 
others share the truth, which was felt 
to be vital to the interest of humanity. 
They were not, he thought, always quite 
appreciative of the privileges they enjoyed 
and the greatness of their opportunity. 
He quoted a saying of Dr. Kk. EK. Hale’s 
to the effect that the Unitarian Church 
stood in any community for the greatest 
things, both in the matter of physical 
well-being, and in mora! and_ spiritual 
matters; all these things were implied 
when they supported a Unitarian Church. 
And they must work; for the stars in 
their courses did not fight for any cause, 
if those on whom it rested simply sat and 
gazed at the sta:s. They must have zeal 
without bound, and by constant efiort 
seek to promote that truth, which was so 
precious to them, and-so vital to the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

‘The Rev. W. G. Tarrant declared 
very earnestly that they had a cause, 
and in that great city had their own 
work to do. And they felt, if they did 
it, that there was an Almighty Goodness, 
which helped them to be and do their b:st. 
He asked them to look at the map of 
London, and their churches dotted about 
upon it, and then to consider the great 
spaces where they had no churches. They 
were glad to know that there were many 
other liberal churches besides their own, 
but they had their own work to do, 


Referring to the Van ' Mission, he said 
that they ought certainly to preach the 
Gospel ; but when those whom they thus 
interested came into one of their churches 
what did they find? There was the 
most urgent duty, which must first of 
all be attended to, that strangers who 
came in might feel the power of a genuine 
religious life in them. How are we going 
to fill our own churches with our own 
people? he asked. It was partly the 
minister’s problem, but not altogether. 
They must. make their churches really 
alive, fill them with mbounding energy. 
‘* Feel that we are here to do good work, 
and if we do it, the good God will help 
us.” 

The Rev. CHaRLes Roper also spoke. 
The stars in their courses are fighting for 
us, he said, but we have got to hitch our 
wagon to one of those stars. And he 
went on to plead for more cohesion among 
Unitarians, that they might be knit more 
closely together and filled with a common 
enthusiasm. The Van Mission has been an 
unexpected and unprecedented success, 
and he urged that they should go out, 
north and south and east and west, and 
by means of lectures in public halls let 
the people hear their message: 

On the motion of Mr. H. B. Lawrorp, 
a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
President, and the meeting terminated. 


CHURCHES IN GREATER LONDON. 
Sr1r,—May I draw the serious attention of 
your readers to the following matter ? 
Greater London contains something like 
six millions of inhabitants. We (Unitarians) 
have 33 churches of various kinds 
scattered about in this great multitude. 
Five of these are domestic missions, six 
others are doing work of a similar character, 
leaving 22 which are churches in the usual 
meaning of the term. One of these is 
superfluous and one other is in a neighbour- 
hood where only domestic mission work 
would be effectual. Twenty churches, 
therefore, practically represent the effective 
strength of the denomination in London. 
But, of these, at least six are within the 
limits of Lesser London, giving just 14 to 
the vast outer ring with its four million 
inhabitants, roughly, one to every 285,000 
people. Moreover this outer ring is 
spreading towards the country and becom- 
ing more populous every day. Enormous 
and increasing neighbourhoods are filled 
with precisely the class of people who attend 
church or chapel. Numbers of our own 
persuasion are amongst them. 
Dissatisfaction with the ordinary teach- 
ing of orthodox places of worship was never 
more widely spread or loudly expressed, yet, 
in very many cases, it 1s necessary to travel 
for miles to reach a home of liberal religion. 
Take, e.g., that section of Greater London 
which extends from New Cross to Bexley, 
from Bromley to the Thames, 80 square 
miles, with half a million of people. There 
are just two places in the whole district,viz., 
Lewisham and Plumstead. Is it not time 
that something was done ? 
GEORGE CRITCHLEY, 
November 15, 1907, 


God asks no man whether he will accept 


life.’ That is not the choice. You must 
take it. The only choice is, how.—H. W. 
Beecher, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—— 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 

— 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—On Sunday evening, 
November 17, the Mayor, Lieut.-Colonel Pollit, 
attended the new Unitarian Church, at Rich- 
mond Hill, with the aldermen, councillors, and 
officials of the borough. The building was 
crowded, chairs and forms having to be brought 
into the aisles. It is estimated that 500 were 
present. The collection, which was on behalf 
of the infirmary, amounted to £11. The preacher 
was the Rey. John Barron. The handsome 
pulpit was the gift of Lieut.-Colonel Pollit, who 
also laid the foundation-stone of the church. 

Bolton District Sunday-School Union.— 
The 2lst annual meeting was held at Horwich 
on Saturday, Nov. 16, and was well attended. 
In the afternoon the business meeting was held, 
the Rev. Peter Holt, the retiring President, in 
the chair. The committee’s"report noted a con- 
tinuance of healthy activity in the schools of 
the Union; offered a cordial welcome to the 
Rey. Felix Holt, B.A., recently settled in the 
district ag assistant minister at Bank-street 
Chapel, Bolton, and, after recording the various 
meetings held during the year, concluded with 
an expression of thankfulness that during the 
21 years of the Union’s existence so large 
an amount of good and useful work had been 
done and was. still efficiently maintained. 
After the election of officers, the retiring Presi- 
dent delivered an address on Sunday-school 
work, and dealt with its aims and difficulties’ 
in a most sympathetic and admirable manner. 
After tea, the newly-elected President, Mr. 
Walter Simpson, took the chair, and referred 
sympathetically to the loss which the Union and 
the Horwich congregation had sustained in the 
death of the Rev. R. C. Moore. He went on 
to give some interesting reminiscences of 
the formation of the Union just twenty- 
one years ago—paying a_ well-deserved 
tribute to the!Rev. J. J. Wright, to whose zeal 
and capacity the Union owed its formation. 
In conclusion he referred to the struggle going 
on over religious education in the day schools, 
and said that its tendency was to exalt the 
importance of their Sunday-school work. The 
Rev. J. J. Wright gave a most interesting 
account of his experiences of Sunday-school 
work during his recent visit to America. After 
paying a tribute to the earnestness and 
thoroughness and culture that was put into 
the work of the American schools, he pointed 
out as one of the most important differences 
between the schools hereand there, that where- 
as for the most part our schools were almost 
entirely recruited from the working classes, the 
American schools drew their scholars from the 
cultured  clagses. This radical difference 
resulted in other differences :—(1) The American 
Sunday-schools were smaller; (2) They were 
more select ; (3) They met seldomer; (4) Their 
schoolrooms were different—more like parlours ; 
(5) The teachers were different—most of them 
are ladies — many of them paid; (6) The 
children contribute to the cost of the school. 
Mr. Wright concluded an all-too-short address 
by saying that we had many lessons to learn 
from our friends across the sea. They were 
full of a splendid devotional spirit, full 
of ideas, indeed far ahead of us in ideas, 
and they, too, like ourselves, felt the need of 
Sunday-school work more than ever. During 
the evening music was rendered at intervals by 
various friends, and a most enjoyable and 
successful gathering was concluded by the 
usual votes of thanks. 

Bolton: Unity Church (Resignation) — 
After service on Sunday evening, the congrega- 
gation met to receive a letter of resignation 
from their minister, the Rev. Wilfred Harris, 
M.A., who has accepted an appointment to the 
Unitarian Churchin Adelaide, South Australia. 
A resolution expressing? sincere regret was 
passed by the congregation. After seven years 
of faithtul service at Unity Church the 
severance will be greatly felt by all its 
members. 

Halifax.—On Thursday, November 14, the 
Rev. Charles Peach, of Manchester, gave a 
lecture in the Northgate-end Sunday-school, in 
connection with the National Conference Union 
for Social Service, on: ‘‘ Ideal Commonwealths.”’ 
Mr. Peach pointed out references to a looked-for 
improved social state both in the Old Testa- 
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mentand in the New. He afterwards dealt more 
fully with the “Ideals” of Plato’s “Republic,” 
Sir Thomas More’s ‘“‘Utopia,’”’ and William 
Morris’s ‘‘ News from Nowhere.’’? The lecture 
was most interesting, and it was a pity that, 
owing to other important local attractions, the 
attendance was small. There was a brief con- 
versation at the close of the lecture. Mr. E. 
B. Stott was chairman. 


Horsham.—On Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 13, a religious service was conducted 
by the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, 
president of the National Conference, which was 
followed by a conference in which the Revs. 
J.J. Marten, who presided, G. Lansdown (Bil- 
lingshurst), H. Clarke (Godalming), Misses F. 
Jupp and E. Kensett, Messrs. J. B. and D. 
Price, W. J. Hoad, E. Perry, W. Albery, W. 
Larring, E. W. Martin and A. Knight took 
part. Several representatives of the Billings- 
hurst congregation were present, and a col- 
lection amounting to £2 16s. 6d. was taken for 
the funds of the Conference, to be forwarded 
as the joint contribution of that and the 
Horsham Church. 


Huddersfield.—On Sunday morning the 
Mayor, Alderman Balmforth, accompanied by 
members of the Council and various officials, 
attended service at the Fitzwilliam-street 
Church, when the Rey. E. Thackray, Ph.D., was 
the preacher. The service was enriched by 
special music, and Dr. Thackray’s sermon was 
from Proy. xiv. 34, ‘ Righteousness exalteth 
a nation.’? The collection was for the Hudders- 
field and District Victoria Sick Poor Nurses’ 
Association. -~ . 


London: Brixton (Welcome Meetiag).— 
A meeting was held on Monday evening in the 
Effra-road School-room to welcome the Rev. 
Dr. C. G. Cressey as minister, in succession to the 
lateRey. F. W. Stanley. Dr. Cressey, our readers 
will remember, comes to us from America, where 
he has held pastorates at Salem, Northampton, 
and Portland (Oregon). Mr. John Harrison, 
who took the chair, offered a very cordial wel- 
come to Dr. and Mrs. Cressey. He referred with 
much feeling to the loss they had sustained in 
Mr. Stanley’s death, and to thehelp his brother 
fhinisters had given in freely supplying the 
pulpit for the months following his death. 
Then Dr. Cressey came for a few Sundays, and 
they were anxious that he should stay with 
them. Dr. Cressey offered to stay for nine 
months; but according to the rulcs of that 
congregation they had to make a permanent 
appointment, and that had been done. They 
sincerely hoped that Dr. Cressey would remain 
with them. Mr. T. H. Terry read letters of 
apology for absence from Mr. Nettlefold, 
Mr. H. Epps, and others, and Mr. David Mar- 
tineau, on behalf of the congregation, joined 
most cordially in the weleome the chairman 
had given. He recalled memories of that 
congregation since its formation in 1839, and 
having made sympathetic allusion to Mr. 
Stanley’s death, said how glad they were to 
have Mrs. Stanley and her daughter still among 
them. He also gave a message of greeting and 
congratulation which he had received in a letter 
from one of their former ministers, the Rev. 
YT. L. Marshall. The Rey. W. G. Tarrant wel- 
comed Dr. Cressey into the tellowship of Lon- 
don Unitarian Ministers, and the Rey. J. 
Bernard Snell, of the Brixton Congregational 
Church, on behalf of Dr. Barlow, who was also 
present, and other liberal ministers in South 
London, joined in the welcome. He spoke of 
his friendship with Mr. Stanley, at whose 
funeral he had for the first time entered that 
church, and urged them to rally round their 
new minister. They had a great field of work 
in South London, he said, and such men as 
their minister were needed. Dr. Cressey grate- 
fully acknowledged the welcome. 


Manchester: Lower Mosley-strect.— 
The annual meeting of the congregation was 
held Jast Saturday, the Rev. A. Cobden Smith 
presiding. The treasurer, Mr. A. Ernest Stein- 
thal, and the secretary, Mr. Arthur Wocd, gave 
satisfactory reports respecting the progress of 
the congregation. From the record of attend- 
ances at the services it was found that a higher 
average had again been reached. In a brief 
address the chairman referred to the earnest 
and loyal spirit of fellowship which had marked 
the past year, and appealed for wider interest 
and enthusiasm for their religicus services. A 
very pleasant evening was spent. 


Southport.—Anniversary services were held 
on Sunday at the Portland-street Church, con- 
ducted by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, assisted 


by the Rev. Matthew R. Scott, the new minis- 
ter. Mr. Dowson took for his subject at the 
morning service, ‘‘Minister and People,” and 
in the evening spoke on ‘‘The Churches and 
Social Questions.”” There were large congre- 
gations, and the collections, which were good, 
were in aid of the funds of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. On Monday 
evening there was a congregational tea, fol- 
lowed by a public meeting, which was largely 
attended. Mr. W. J. Worden, who presided, 
said that they as a congregation were looking 
forward, he was confident, to a very happy and 
prosperous year. Mr. Scott had already won 
not only their sympathy. but their affection. 
He was heart and soul in his work, and ready 
to listen to any suggestion for the benefit of 
their church. Their sympathy must be shown 
by co-operating with him in his ‘work. The 
Rev. Crowther Hirst said that he was glad on 
their account, as wellas his own, that Mr. Scott 
had come to Southport. He gave to them as 
a church, and to Mr. Scott as minister, his 
very hearty and sincere wishes for their 
prosperity and happiness in future. He then 
proceeded to speak of the remarkable inter- 
national meetings recently held in Boston, 
which he had the happiness of attending, and 
emphasised their great lesson of the binding 
power of religion as distinguished from the 
divisions of theological thought on the subject 
of religion. The Rev. H. W. Hawkes also 
spoke. Dr. Harris moved a vote of thanks to 
tbe speakers, which was seconded by Dr. Wor- 
mald, and carried with applause. Mr. Jagger 
read a letter of apology for non-attendance 
from Mr. Ashby, who said he wanted to give 
his right hand of fellowship to Mr. Scott. The 
Rey. M. R. Scott then gave a short address, 
and proposed a2 vote of thanks to the chair- 
man and all the helpers, which wag agreed to 
with enthusiasm. 

Wakefield.—The annual Sunday - school 
services were held in Westgate Chapel last 
Sunday, foilowed on Monday evening, as has 
been the custom for some time, by the annual 
soirée of the congregation. Special interest 
attached to this year’s anniversaries, as the 
occasion was taken to invite the Rev. W. Ros- 
ling, of the West Bowling Church, Bradford, 
to preach the Sunday evening sermon, and to 
be the guest of the evening on Monday. The 


Rey. A. Chalmers preached the morning 
sermon, and went to West Bowling in 
the evening. Presiding at the soirée on 


Monday evening, he happily described 
the situation as a welcome offered by one of 
the oldest congregations in Yorkshire to the 
minister of the latest born daughter-church of 
the Free Faith. Their guest had passed through 
a serious ordeal, and suffered much from the 
blind zeal of deacors, and had been cribbed 
and confined by trust deeds both north and 
south of the Tweed. The Chairman then called 
upon his son, Mr. T. Marriott Chalmers, who 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Rosling for 
lis sermon on the previous even'ng, and of 
warm sympathy with him in the painful experi- 
ences through which he had passed. He con- 
gratulated Mr. Rosling on haying brought a 
devoted bodyguard of earnest people with him, 
and trusted that he would find as cordial a 
welcome all round as he was now receiving in 
Wakefield. In his reply Mr. Rosling gratefully 
acknowledged their kind recognition of his 
endeavour to build up a harmonious, en- 
lightened, and cnthusiastic church in the 
populous suburb of Bradford, where he had 
encouptecred difficulties, not with his congrega- 
tion, but with officialism and the dead hand. 
He had felt the warmth of his welcome in Mr. 
Chalmers’ beautiful home and in the circle of 
the congregation, and he would carry back 
delightful recolJections of this his first, but he 
hoped by no means his last, visit to their 
ancient city. His own warm-hearted and loyal 
people would rejoice to hear of his hospitable 
reception, and he thanked all present for help- 
ing to clear away any sense of isolation or 
unfamiliarity he and his flock might feel in 
their new land of Promise and Hope. The 
musical programme filled up the rest of the 
evening, and the gathering closed with a few 
appropriate remarks by ,the minister on the 
coming winter’s work, and with a grateful 
reference to all who had helped him in chapel 
and school during the year that had gone. 


Brixton, 


Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
Ister than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, November 24. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesse HIprEr- 
son. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chaped, 
ll and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Unitarian Christian Church, IF fira- 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Cressey, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, J. A. Hopson, M.A., “ Ruskin as 
Social Teacher”; 3, Open Conference, 
J. A. Hopson, M.A., ‘‘ Moral Implications 
of Democracy”; 7, Temperance -Sunday, 
J. Brepartt and W. J. Jupp. if 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev. Franx K. Frersron; 6.30, Rev. RB. 
N. Cross, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 


place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxinas, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. R, 
Pp. Farury, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 


and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Rey. 
GrorGEr CARTER. ‘ 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savers Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. HaNnxKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CuHaruss 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. Page 
Horrs; and 7, at the Euston Theatre 
(Chapel closed). 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Rev. GorpDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. Gronres 
CritCHLEY. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Fetrx Taytor, B.A. 


| Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. W. 


R. Manrsua.t. 


Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 


G. Foar, M.A. 

Church,-3.03,° Mr. . A. 
Praraon; 6.30, Mr. W. Piacort. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. 

Epwarp CAPLrtTon. 


Wooa Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. 


MUMMERY. 


AbreRystwitn, New Street Meeting House, 11 


and 6.30, HrrBert JONES. 

Batu, ‘Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Frep Mappison, M.P. 

BuiacKPooL, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Roprerr McoGs5r. 

Bruackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cok. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crerepia Jonrs, M.A. 


Established 
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Bricuron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey.. PRrESTLEY PRIME. 
Buxron, Hartington-road. Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. GEORGE STREET, 

CamBRiIpDGE, Assembly Rooms, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. J. Worstey Austin, M.A. 
CanreRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 

Rev. J. H. Smuyrru. 

GuestEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6,30, 
Rey. DENDY AGATH, B. As): 207th 
Anniversary. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A.'GrNEvER. 

Dvusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. J. A. 
KeLuy, of Dunmurry. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. BuRRows. 

Horsusm, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. Martren. 
Lerps, Mil Hill, 10.45 and 6.80, Rev. CHARLES 

Harcrove, M.A. 

LxicesterR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ERNEST Parry. 

Liverroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30; Rev. CHarins CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and. 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBeERrtTs. 

Lryprroor, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rez. 
Neanper ANDERTON; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
Opa@zrs, B.A. s 

Matpsrone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. : 

Oxrorp, Manchester College,. 11.30,. Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A. 

PortsmMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMES Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.43, 
Mr. 'T.- Bonn. 

ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OvrweELL Binns. 

SEeveNnoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. Rzep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Srremr, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutnH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Winrtam AGAR. 

Sovururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Matrrew R. Scort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 1l,- Mr. Grorcr Warp, . ‘‘The 
Christian Social Reformer’s View of the 
Temperance Problem.”’ 

West Krrpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
1] and 6.30, Rey. H. W. Hawxss. 


Se 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


CarEtown, Vree Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
“Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. RamspEN Batm- 
FORTH. . 


11 


SILVER WEDDING. 
RuppLE—WITHALL.—On November 21, 1882, 
at the Conigre Chapel, Trowbridge, by the 
Rev. John Felstead, James Ruddle, to Mary 
Catherine Withall (now at Stannington, 


Sheffield). 
DEATHS, 
SmeruHurstr.—On November 20, at Colwyn 
Bay, Samuel Smethurst, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, aged 66. 
THomas.—Oa November 13, at The Manse, 
Cairncastle, Ireland, the Rev. Frederic 
Thomas, aged 52, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED, 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No. Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Board and Residence, 
Cee aay 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
clife Hctel. 50 rocms, Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade- 
Dus south, Near Unitarian Church. Mlustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


aiT. LEONARDS-ON-SHA,—“ Cran- 
es tock,” 59, Warrior-square. Wirst-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Potter. : 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH, 8S: 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the North.—Prospectus 
from Miss N. Jones. 


OUTHEND HOLIDAY HOME.— 
During the winter months this little sea- 
side home is available to friends of our con- 
gregations des'ring an inexpensive healthy 
holiday. Weekly payments, 17s. 6d. Week 
end; 7s. 6d. Applications to be addressed to 
the Iccal Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Murrow, 
97, The Beach, Southend-on-Sea. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, Souruecrt. 
‘ PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, andthe refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, ; 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


LONDON, W. 


WO Ladies receive others, Teachers, 
Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 
ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 


Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
E (TEMPERANCE : 


)s 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Oppcsite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 2 
This large and well-appointed TEMPERANOE & 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light By 
throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
rooms (including attendance) from 3s, 6d. to 
6s. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table ga 
d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. per day, es 
Telegraphic Address: “Thackeray,” London. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilferd Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 


Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


“MIZE UNIT Y.’— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or withous local page, Issued 
for last Sunday in each- previous month 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s.6d. per 100; extra charge local 
pace. adc: to Epiror, The Parsonage, 

ottram, Mauchester. 


NOW-WHITE IRISH LINEN 
h) SHEETS, splendid value, hemmed ready 
for use. Single bed, size 2 x 3 yards, from 
17s, 6d. pair. Wide range of patterns free. 
Write. to-day.—HutTron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


Cee middle-aged Lady desires 
re-ongagement as COMPANION to Lady. 
Hixcellent references—Address K., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


jie NDON MINISTER, Experienced 
in Teaching, will undertake private 
tuition and special “ Gohshing ake piy M., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


» 
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_ Schools, etc. 


—_—»— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarpDinG ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Higueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress; Mies 
LILIAN Tatzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Kealtbysituation, Hockey,Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministera. Apply io the Heap Misrress. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., © 

_ gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. .‘ Curwen's 
Method, “The Child Pianist.’”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


\ FILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH.—The next Hutrance Examina- 
tion will be held at the School on December 
3rd and 4th.—¥or particulars of admission on 
the Foundation apply to the Heap MASTER. 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 


197, Willesden Lane, Londen, H.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principals : 

Miss CoaswELi and Miss MacpouGALu. 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 
maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained, 
12 Distinctions were gained. $ 
R.A.M. and R.C. Pianoforte, Losal Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed. 
One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


ILFORD UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


WO DAYS’ SALE OF WORK at 
the Central Hall, Seven Kings, on 
Thursday, December 5th, at 4.15 p.m., and 
following day. Sale to be opened on Thursday 
by Lady BrruELt, accompanied by Sir JoHN 
Betuewyt, M.P. Joun Harrison, Esq., will 
preside. Gifts for the stalls should be sent to — 
Miss DARLISON, 26, Pembroke - road, Seven 
Kings, Ilford, or Mr. A. Bercrort, 13, 
Ranelagh-gardens, Ilford. Donations to Kev, 
T. E. M. ene 1, Valley-road, Streatham, 
S.W., or Mr. HE. R. Fyson, 16, Airlie-gardens, 
Ilford, E. : 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


SURGICAL Al 


SOCIETY. 


President— 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This Society, established in 1862, supplies 
Spinal Supperis, Leg Instruments, Artificial 
Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 
Trusses, and every description of mechanical 
support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease, 


38,041 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1907. 
Average over 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 3 , 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs, Barclay & Co. 
Ltd., Lombard-street, er by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salisbury-square, 
London, H.C. 
RICHARD C, TRESIQGER, Secretary. 
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E. NORMAN REED & Cu. 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass. 


13, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, 


MR. R.B, HALDANE AND 
“PUBLIC OPINION.” 


The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., 
Secretary for War, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor of PupLic OPINION :— 

WAR OFFICE, ist October, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I think that in the new form of “ Public 
Opinion” under your editorship, you do 
well to make prominent what is concrete 
and living in the shape of the opinions 
maturely formed on men who are trying 
to do the work of the nation and of 
jcucnalists, the standard of whose criticism 
is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a coucrete form and 
has in it the touch of humanity. The 
views of strenuous spirits and the criti- 
cisms of really competent critics given in 
their own words comply with this condi- 
tion. Your paper will succced if it can 
only keep up to this standard, and I think 
you have brought it on to the right lines. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. B. HALDANE, 


Percy L. Parker, Esq., 
Office of ‘‘ Public Opinion,” 
Temple House, Tallis Street, H.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought 
and Activity. 


TWOPENGE WEEKLY. 


Post free to any part of the World, #3/@ 
Yearly, or 48/7O for the United Kingdom. 


DUKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


GRAND BAZAAR, 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM, 
Pickford Lame, Dukinfield, 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, & SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1907. 

Gein 
wiereday. at 2.30, Sir J. T. BRUNNER, Bt., M.P. 


Friday, at 3, Col. J. W. PoLuirt, VD, J.P. 
Saturday, at 3, Sir W. B. Bownine, Bart. 


ie TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE- oe. LONDON BRIDGE, 
0 


Assets, £167,000. 


DrrEcTORs. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencs, Bart.. J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupas, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Ceci GRADWELE, | AnHXxANDER W. Law- 
F. H, A. Harpcoastrez, RENCE. 

F.8.1. Miss Ormz. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 

PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house, 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


CHARLES A, PRICH, Manager. 


NOW READY 


- eee Sapam of oe Se Oe cen ee 


printed in the same clear oe as the 
India Paper edition published last year 


BOUND IN CLOTH, 7s. 6d. net. IN LEATHER, from 10s. net 


THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE is so printed that both Authorised and Revised Versions 
may be read with ease from one text. It displays at a glance the position, extent 


|seen a great light: they that eee nature of the differences between 


éver. 1, 2. 


uw Dan. 12. 4 Versions, The simple plan 
pa 14° |dvelt in the land of *the “shadow adopted is shownin the accompanying 
Hab, 2. 3. 
Ss. 


passage, which, read along the upper 
line throughout, gives the Revised 
Version, and, along the lower, the 


ab.2-2, {of death, upon them hath the 
weer [light shined. ?*Thou hast multi- 


54. 8. 2 
Deut, $1.17, plied the nation, Gan tney in- Authorised. ‘Since the publication 
iP. i Sam. so. | creased Lhe" joy: they j joy before of the Revised Version,’’ says the 
Bs 66 
[aigetute |theo- according to the “joy in Westminster | Gazette, | several 
te ‘dae Bibles in which the different readings of the two Versions would be clearly seen. 


‘By far the most successful effort in this direction is The Interlinear Bible.”’ 
A Prospectus, with speeimen page, wili be sent on application. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 


London, Fetter Lane: C. F. ath Maneace 


EVERYONE who wants to be well informed on Current Affairs, including the 
Social and Political Progress of the World, SHOULD READ 


Edited by H. W..MASSINGHAM. | 
THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE WEEKLIES. 


Among the Chief Features are: 


THE WEEK: 


DIARY OF 


An Epitome of the Salient Features of the Week’s News told in 4 


concise form. 


POLITICS AND AFFAIRS: 


Editorials on Burning Questions by Leading Statesmen and Journalists. 


LIFE AND LETTERS: 


Criticisms and Essays on Literature, Art, Religion, and Social Questions. 


| THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY. 


Sold at all First-class Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
EVERY SATURDAY - - - Price Gd. 


Publishing Office: 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C; 


ONE WITH THE ETERNAL. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
SECOND NOTICE.) 

“ We should like to see this book in the hands of every 
minister, teacher, and employer of labour.”—Dundee 
Courier, 

“ This small book is a reverent and enthusiastic study 
of S. Paul’s chapter on Love, and it draws out the chain 
of thought and meaning in a wise and helpful way.”— 
The Friend. 

THE PRIORY PRESS, 70, High Street, Hampstead. 
gS SI EPA SC Ree aS RRP DM ee eis A 


Cerms for Adwertisemenis. 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssew-street , 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on 'THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— Peay dc 
PER PAGE. exe Mi Oa Ue 
HALF-PaGE aa ee EAT PRLS) 
Per CoLuMN... aes Sar ee 
0 8 
68. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


HILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOME, Red Cross, Barrowside, Lytham- 
road. South Shore, Blackpoo). — For rules, 
regulations, application forms, medical certi- 
ficates, and all particulars, apply to the Hon. 
Sec., Davip A, Lirtin, Hatherley, Portland- 
road, Bowdon, 


Booz OO AGO A Hacmswo; 
Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10/6), 3/6. Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 28/- (cost ‘5 net). Maclaren’s 
Lifo of the Master, 25/~ net, for 86. Cassell’s Family 
Physician, 4 vols. (30/- net), 12/6. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights. 17 vols., £13 13/-. Julian’s Hymnology, 21/-. 
Encyclopadia Britannica, Last Edition, 35 vols., half- 
morocco, in revolving polished oak bookcase, £16 16/- 
pub. #65, Many other bargains. Everything thats a | 
book supplied; no matter when pepiabous State | 
wants. atalogue free. Books bought to any amount. 
HOLLAND BROS. Book Merchants, 21, John. Bright 
Street, Birmingham, 


IncH IN COLUMN ... = 
Special Terms for a Series 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 


23 A ovember 1207 


The Cambridge Modern History is a general history of Europe and her colonies, and of America, 
from the Middle Ages to the present day. It records the story of the naticns throughout the period in which 
the problems that still occupy us came into conscious recognition, and were dealt with in ways readily 
intelligible to us as resembling ourown. The work, therefore, embraces that part of the history of the 
world which is of highest value and interest to the reader of to-day, 


Particulars of the instalment terms under which the History can now be obtained cn a small initial 
payment, are given in a book, The Cambridge Modern History; its Origin, Authorship and Preduction, which 


will be sent free of charge to any applicant. 


The book gives more than a mere statement of terms. 


Amongst other matters of interest, it contains the following extracts from The Cambridge Modern History: 


The Trial of Savonarola. 

The New World and its Gold. 
Martin Luther and the Diet of Worms. 
The Spanish Armada. 

Richelieu. 


The Last Campaign of Gustavus Adolphus. 
The Impeachment of Stafford. 

The Overthrow of the French Directory. 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 

The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln, 


It also contains Lord Acton’s original scheme for the History, an important document never before 
published; information as to the editors and writers of the work; a historical sketch of the University 
Press at Cambridge from the days of the first University Printer, in Henry VIIL's time, to the present day ; 
and some description of various processes of printing and binding. 


This book will be sent post free to any address on receipt of a postcard addressed 13, H. Department, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 


The Sunday School Association. 


Just Published.| Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


Tuz PRACTICAL TEACHING 
OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


As Found in the Gospel According to Matthew. 
Thirty-four Lessons compiled by ARTHUR W. FOX, M.A. 

The substance of these Lessons was given toa Bible Class held in connection with 
the Todmorden Sunday School Union, at which representatives of six Nonconfor- 
mist denominations were present. Tue notes were found helpful by these ; hence 
itis the compiler’s wish to help other Sunday School Teachers, as far as he can. 
The main purpose of this little book is to bring out the practical teaching of the 
See 80 baat it may have its mighty influence in the formation of the character 
of the taught. 


Ready.] Cloth, 2s. net. Postage 3d. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


An Historical and Critical Survey of His Life 
: and Teaching. 
By ETIENNE GIRAN, Pastor of the Old Walloon Church, Amsterdam. 
Translated by E. L. H. THOMAS, B.A. 


Unity says: “A remarkable and intensely interesting book. In a marvyellously 
clear and graphic manner the author, through his translator, lays bare the results 
of the work of New Testament critical scholarship, takes his readers through 
simple analytical processes, enabling them to dissect the gospel records for them- 
selves and to judge what is unhistorical and what is true. With this little volume 
in his hand, the intelligent reader who has also the ability to write is able to 
compile from the New Testament an approximately accurate account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus,” 


Ready.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


MANUALS OF HARLY CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 
Edited by J. Estrin Carpenter, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


THE EARLY CHURCH: 


Its Orders and Institutions. 
By A. HERMANN THOMAS, M.A. 


This little volume is a sequel to the manual entitled Christianity and the Roman 
Empire, by the Rev. W. Addis, M.A. (1893). Assuming the relations to the State 
described in that book, it endeavours to delineate in simple terms the complicated 
phases of the internal growth and organisation of the Church. 


Lyopon : THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PADL. By Prof. Dr. W. Wrepz. With Preface 
by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt. Translated 
by EK. W. Lummis, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 184 pp., 
2s. net, postage 3d. 


‘The book is written with vivacity and force, and the two chapters 
which deal with ““The Man ”’ and ‘‘ His Life Work” help one to a clearer 
conception of the Apostle.”—Hxpository Times. 


RABBI, MESSIAH, MARTYR. A Modern 
Picture of the Story of Jesus. By HERBERT RIX, B.A. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 80 pp., 1s. net, postage 2d. 

The author of these short sketches of the life of Jesus here sets forth, 
as clearly and definitely as possible, a picture of the great Life as it 
emerges in our day, freed from the dust and distortions of tradition. 


The SOURCES of our KNOWLEDGE 


OF THE LIFE ©F JESUS. By PAUL WERNLE, 
D.Theol. Translated by E. W. Lummis, M.A. Crown 
Svo,-cloth, 164 pp., 2s. net, postage 3d. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PURITANS. 
A Group of Brief Biographies. By 8. CURTIS BEACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 286 pp., 3s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


FOUR AMERICAN LEADERS. Essays 
on Franklin, Washington, Channing, and Emerson. 
By CHARLES W. ELtoT. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
126 pp., 23. net, postage 3d. 

FATHER TAYLOR. By Roserr CoLiyer. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 58 pp., 28. net, postage 3d. 


Father Taylor was the founder of the Seamen’s Bethel in the Port of 
Boston, whose story is here briefly told by Rev. Robert Collyer with a 
fund of incident’ and anecdote that well illustrates the peculiar genius and 
unusual personality of the man. ; 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART. 
By S. M. CRoTHERS, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 186 pp., 
2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


Book Room, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. . 
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NOTES OF THE WEEE. 


THe sermon on “The Nobility of 
Service,’’ preached in the Free Christian 
Church at Croydon, by the Rev. W. J. 
Jupp, before the Mayor and Corporation, 
on November 10, has been printed, 
and we trust it will be widely ‘read. 
Sympathy, born of love, as it was in 
Christ, is the secret, said Mr. Jupp, of 
all true service. We can do very little 
for others until we care for them, and 
enter, by sympathy, into their real lives, 
And he quoted the. words of a speaker 
at the recent meeting, when the Croydon 
of Help was established: “ Re- 
member, there is no friendship except 
on terms of equality.’ Can we dare to 
follow Christ, asked the preacher, and do 
as he did, of whom it was said: ‘‘He is 
gone to be the guest of a man that isa 
sinner ’’ 2? The sermon concluded with an 
impassioned plea for practical sympathy 
with the unemployed, and what will be 
when mutual service is the ideal of our 
common life. 


PREACHING in Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 
on Sunday morning, from the text, ‘‘I 
entreated for the children’s sake” 
(Job xix. 17), the Rev. C. J. Street 
referred to the articles by Mr. G. R. Sims 
in the Tribune on *‘The Cry of the 
Children’? and ‘The Black Stain,’’ 
dwelling upon the miseries of neglected 
childhood and the cruel wrong done to 
the little ones, not only by drunken and 


degraded parents, but by the community, 
which left so much undone which might 
be done, to diminish, if not to make an 
end of the evil. Drink, he said, was the 
chief cause of this great mass of suffer- 
ing, and he made a strong plea for the 
exclusion of children altogether from the 
public-house, and for powers to be vested 
in the people to restrict, if not to abolish, 
the liquor traffic. 

Miss CLeMIntTINA Buack, of the Women’s 
Industrial Council, gave an address on 
Wednesday, November 13, to the Congre- 
gational Social Union of the Old Meeting, 
Mansfield, on ‘‘ What High Wages Mean.”’ 
Low wages, she said, led to deterioration 
of the human machine, and went on to 
give instances of how the improvement in 
wages had secured better work. She 
described what good results had followed 
in the Lancashire cotton trade, from the 
shortening of hours and restriction of 
child labour, and the raising of wages. 
With improved conditions the people 
improved, and for the better wages the 
employers got better work. Employers 
also were improved, for when they could 
not keep down wages they used their 
brains and found better methods of pro- 
duction, So a premium was put upon 
good work, good management, and _intel- 
ligence. 


Mr. Frep Mappison, M.P., gave the 
address last Sunday evening in the special 
series of services being held in Trim-street 
Chapel, Bath. ‘The Liberal Spirit in 
Religion ’’? was his subject, and the Bath 
Herald on Monday devoted nearly a 
column to a good report. One reason 
for the alienation of such large numbers 
of the people from the churches, said 
Mr. Maddison, was the unreality of so 
much religious teaching. He then went 
on to give a clear exposition of the 
service rendered by liberty to religion, 
and to exemplify this from the record of 
two small religious bodies, the Quakers 
and the Unitarians in England and 
America. ‘ We claim,’ Mr. Maddison con- 
cluded, ‘‘ and we think we can prove that 
this liberal spirit in religion is of God, 
because it has given, and is giving, 
great workers for human progress and 
for truth. Jesus sought to lead men to 
the Father, and we simply seek to follow 
him along the path of duty, the only 
path which leads to God, to his God and 
to our God—to his Father and to ours. 
The liberal spirit in religion is not—as 
some of my friends seem to think—a 
mere denial of old faiths and venerated 
creeds. It is the only religion which 


many of us can accept, because its affir- | 


mations are few and simple, and it does 
in all their fulness, in all their consola- 
tion, and in all their strength, steady 
one amidst the uncertainty of this 
mortal life. It does give us a founda- 
tion, a hope—we can rest, absolutely 
rest, on the Eternal love.” 


ADVERTING to our note last week on 
‘* Ts the Pulpit Free ?’’ we see that Dr. 
Fairbairn supports strongly the affirma- 
tive answer given by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
He says: ‘‘I do not think there is any 
freer place for a young man of mind than 
a Free Church pulpit, notably of the Con- 
gregational order. I speak of it as pre- 
eminent, for I know it best, and, there- 
fore, love it most of all. It is years since 
I told my young men that it was the freest 
post in the kingdom, infinitely freer than 
anything that could be obtained in journal- 
ism, especially under modern conditions.’’ 
Dr. Fairbairn then follows Dr. Abbott’s 
line, and cites the experience he passed 
through in the two Scottish churches of 
which. he was successively minister. He 
says he was often charged with heresy by 
his brother ministers, but never by his own 
churches, whose members, though neces- 
sarily differing from him at times, never put 
the slightest restraint upon his liberty. 


By the death of Dr. Reuen Thomas, of 
Harvard Church, Brookline, Congrega- 
tionalists, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
have lost a notable leader. His is another 
instance of a happy division of the 
labours of a lifetime between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race ; 
for, although Dr. Thomas had spent over 
thirty years on the other side, his American 
labours were preceded by an honourable 
record here, first as assistant to the Rey. 
Newman’ Hall, at Old Surrey Chapel, 
afterwards at Sittingbourne; and, still 
later, at Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Stepney. Those early formed friendships, 
of which there were so many, he retained 
to the last; Beyond his. life-work as a 
minister, must be reckoned his share in the 
successful promotion of a more cordial 
feeling between the two countries. 


A CORRESPONDENCE in the Spectator on 
Prayer Book Revision has produced some 
interesting letters. Last week ‘‘ W. J. B.”’ 
as a Churchman, pleaded for opportunity 
for a freer utterance in the prayers of the 
Church :—‘‘ Often we feel the need of a 
short form of prayer or praise, composed by 
the minister, to suit the present circum- 
stances of the parish. It should be sanc- 
tioned and provided for in any effectual 
revision. No doubt it should be straitly 
safeguarded. Churchmen are for the most 
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part conservative, and long use of the best 
has made cultured minds fastidious. Care 
should be taken not only that precious old 
forms should not be crowded out by ex- 
tempore effusions, but also that incom- 
petent clergymen should not exercise the 
privilege.’ And, suggesting a test of fitness, 
this writer adds:—‘‘ Very few would 
approach the majesty and tenderness of 
James Martineau, strangely enough the 
peerless prayer-writer of the nineteenth 
century ; but many, earnestly and rever- 
ently addressing the Divine Father, would 
voice the desires of a multitude of fellow- 
worshippers, whom our stately system 
leaves as dumb as they came. We should 
at any rate gain largely in reality.’’ 

ANOTHER ‘correspondent, in the same 
connection, calls attention to Dr. John 
Hunter’s *‘ Devotional Services,’’ quoting 
the opinion of the Glasgow Herald, ‘‘ that, 
since the time of the late Dr. Robert Lee, 
no single individual in Scotland has done 
more to raise the standard of devotional 
worship, and to create an appreciation for 
liturgical forms of prayer.’’” ‘‘In my 
judgment,’’ the writer adds, ‘‘it is the 
best book of its class. It shows in a 
marked degree the comprehensive scope of 
_ Christian worship, and meets, I think, the 
want expressed by your correspondent in 
his letter, which appears in your issue of 
the 16th inst., for a service of worship 
which, ‘ whilst securing a certain amount 
of uniformity, makes for that unity im 
spirit for which we all pray.’ ”’ 


AccorDinG to a writer in the Co-opera- 
iive News, Mr. Thompson Seton’s ‘‘ Injun 
Camp ’’ for hooligans has proved so great 
a success that thousands have been estab- 
lished in different parts of America. The 
camp affords ‘‘a return to nature’’ for 
lads who belong psychologically to an 
earlier, more primitive, social order than 
our own; and its wholesome, interesting 
open-air life under authority develops 
their best qualities. There can be no ques- 
tion that the artificial conditions of city 
life are entirely unsuited to the develop- 
ment of some types of character, which, 
under other conditions, would prove of 
value to the community. It is interesting 
to observe that in these camps authority, 
exercise, and adventure are not confounded 
with mere military discipline and drill. 

Tue American Liquor League is in dis- 
tress: ‘‘ We dislike to acknowledge it, 
but we really believe the entire business, 
all over, has overstayed its opportunity 
to protect itself against the-onward march 
of prohibition . . . Five years ago a 
united industry might have kept back the 
situation that now confronts us, but to-day 
it is too late.’’ The situation is briefly 
- outlined in the words of the New York 
correspondent of The Times: ‘‘ Widely 


restrictive statutes are in force in thirty-- 


four States, so that the population of the 
“dry ’ (prohibition) territories, now nun- 
ber 33 millions.’® The only State east of 
the Rockies which contains no prohibition 
area is Pennsylvania. 

In awarding the prizes in the Urban 
Cottages and Small Holdings Exhibition, 
Letchworth, 1907, the judges remark 
upon the persistent tendency of the com- 


petitors to build and design week-end 
country cottages, of more or less complex 
design, instead of absolutely simple town- 
cottagesfor workmen. They have awarded 
three first prizes to the cottages designed by 
Mr. C. M. Crickmer, two being exhibited by 
Miss A. J. Lawrence, and have commended 
these for economical arrangement and suit- 
ability to their object. In one, especially, 
the placing of the copper and the coal shed 
under cover, but outside the house, is 
noted. The judges deprecate the tendency 
in other cottages to regard the living room 
or parlour as a general passage, into which 
the front door opens, and out of which the 
stairs ascend ; and they ‘point out that by 
shutting out draughts one economises fuel. 

Rey. J. LingwaM writes in the United 
Methedist, ‘‘ No more revolutionary ideal 
was ever proclaimed than that every mem- 
ber of humanity is a child of the Heavenly 
Father and therefore capable of Christlike 
character and eternal life. This ideal is 


destined to revive again and again until the. 


Kingdom of God comes. We are actually 


living now in the midst of such a revival. | 


Never was there more passionate indig- 
nation against. social evils, never more 
earnest desire to alleviate human misery, 
never so widespread an enthusiasm of 
humanity.’’ 


Wuen Francis Thompson was buried at 
Kensall Green on Saturday, November 16, 
there were roses in the coffin sent by Mr. 
George Meredith, with the testimony, ‘‘ A 
true poet, one of a small band,’’ and the 
Spectator last week spoke of him as ‘‘ one 
of the fewreligious poets of this generation.”’ 
He was forty-seven when he died. He was 
the son of a doctor of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and was for five years at college at 
Ushaw, and then at Owen’s. His after 
life in London was tragic. His ‘‘ Poems ”’ 
first appeared in 1893, ‘‘ Sister Songs ”’ 
in 1895, ‘‘ New Poems’”’ in 1897. Mr. 
Wilfred Meynell, who writes of him in the 
Atheneum as ‘‘a poet of high thinking, 
‘of celestial vision,’ and of imaginations 
that found literary images of answering 
splendour,’’ quotes some exquisite verses 
of Thompson’s (as does the Spectator) on 
the village girl ‘‘ Daisy’? whom he saw at 
Storrington in Sussex :-— : 


‘¢ The hills look over on the South, 
And southward dreams the sea ; 

And with the sea-breeze hand in hand 
Came innocence and she. 


Where ’mid the gorse the raspberry 
Red for the gatherer springs, 

Two children did we stray and talk 
Wise, idle, childish things. 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington, 
On the turf and on the spray ; 
But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the daisy flower that day... 
She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way :— 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day. 


She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone 
And partings yet to be.’’ 
| My Meynell writes with ardour of his friend 


an imperishable name.’’ 


In last week’s Nation, ‘* W. M.’? wrote — 


to correct the false impression of Francis 
Thompson given by the following note in 


The Times :—‘‘ There are occasions on ~ 


which the conventional expression of 
regret becomes a mockery, and this is one 
of them. What the world must regret is 
not the release of Mr. Thompson, but the 
fact that the cravings of the body from 
which he is released should have had power 
to ruin one of the most remarkable and 
original of the poetic geniuses of our time.?’ 
‘“T know,’’ says ‘‘ W. M.’’ ‘‘ what the 
writer insinuates. I know, too, that he 
has overshot his mark. But the public 
will only too greedily infer from his words 
that ‘Thompson was a degraded man, he 
who carried dignity amid all vicissitude ; 
and that he was a debauchee, he who lived, 
as he sang, the votary of Fair Love. Nor 


| need I adopt in his regard the fine passage 
in which Mr. Birrell defends Charles Lamb’s — 


‘drinking.’ For Mr. Francis Thompson 
did not ‘ drink.’ The ‘ genius’ of Francis 
Thompson was not ‘ ruined,’ or we should 
not have the evidence of it on every page 
of three volumes, presenting together a 
body of best poetry equal in size to that of 
most. of our poets. But it is true that 
Thompson’s health was wretched from 
first to last. It is true also that he doc- 
tored himself disastrously with laudanum 
from almost the early days of his medical 
studentship in Manchester. When he 
came to the streets of London, the drug 
delivered him in a manner from their 
horrors, and; besides, was, I think, some 
palliation of the disease of which he finally 
died—consumption. It is true, also, that 
Thompson was a man apart. Laudanum 
made of him an alien, not an outcast. 
He held aloof from society ; knew almost 
nobody ; went nearly nowhere. All this 
notwithstanding, there are few things more 
certain to his friends than the sanity of 
Thompson, or more sacred than his un- 
tarnished name.’ ay 


On Thursday and Friday next a sale of 
work will be held at the Central Hall, 
Seven Kings, on behalf of the fund for 
erecting a Unitarian Church in the 
growing town of Ilford (population, 65,000). 
Services were started about two years ago, 
and have since been regularly held in the 
Assembly Room, Broadway. The effort 
has been so far successful, the need of a 
suitable building is now felt for religious 
worship, and for carrying on the various 
agencies which are essential for the life 
and development of a modern Christian 
Church. Lady Bethel, the wife of the 
local member of Parliament, will open the 
proceedings on Thursday at 4.15 p.m. 
The chair will be occupied by Mr. John 
Harrison. Several friends from the ortho- 
dox churches have promised to be present, 
and it is hoped that members of our own 
household of faith will also show their 
personal and practical sympathy with this 
new movement. Train from Liverpool- 
street at 3.28, arriving at Seven Kings at 
3.59. The Central Hall is close to the 
station. % Reet aes Vora SARS 


‘* He made all men his debtors, leaving to 
those who loved him the memory of a _ 
unique personality, and to English poetry 
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THE WATER-STAR.* 


-An attractive cover in green cloth, 
prettily decorated, with a white water- 
lily in the centre, led us to pick up Mr. 
Badger’s book in Boston, and it has 
been a pleasure to read its four chapters on 
the voyage home. The book is altogether 
one of the happiest of the recent publica- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, both as to form and contents, and 
that is saying a good deal. The four 
chapters printed in large clear type, on 
ample pages, with decorated borders, 
contain matter which has doubtless served 
as sermons in whole or in part, and with apt 
use of parables from nature, of which 
““The Water-Star’’ is the first, teach 
true lessons of the higher life. The other 
three chapters are on ‘‘ Landscape of 
the Soul,’’ ‘‘ The Haunts of the Hind,”’ 
and ‘‘ Do we see Nature ?”’ 

Mr. Badger is secretary of the Middle 
States Conference, and many of our friends 
may have made his acquaintance at the 
Unitarian headquarters in New York, or in 
Boston. As a sample of his teaching in 
this little book, we quote the conclusion of 
the second of the four chapters :— 

** This world is a pretty mean world 
to live in—for mean souls. No doubt of 
that. But for souls that have large 
visions, for souls that know the deep 
reality of love, duty and sincerity, it is a 
world crowded to the shreds of common 
happenings with meanings of divinity. 
It is a small and unsatisfactory world for 
him who is shut in, day by day, by the 
dreary, monotonous walls of life’s little 
but uncompromising actualities. The real 
to such a man is not pivasant. But to 
the man who can see in divine proportions, 
through the soul’s clear lenses of Conscience, 
Love, and Verity—to him who knows the 
realities of life’s ideals, every day has 
ideal beauty for its landscape-setting of 
divine reality. And to such a soul God is 
real, for He is the eternal mystery of divine 
ideal which holds each particle of daily 
happening in His abiding beauty. He 
is the Eternal Love, the Eternal Righteous- 
ness, the Eternal Truth, we can never get 
away from. He is the soul’s comfort and 
the soul’s restfulness ; for He is the soul’s 
Reality of Ideal.’’ 


GHENT is fortunate in its ‘‘ Bureau de 
Bienfaisance,’’ and especially in Dr. Miele’s 
‘* Consultations for Nurselings,’’ graphi- 
cally described in last week’s Labour Leader. 
It appears that of every 1,000 babies born 
in Ghent from 400 to 500 never reach their 
fifth year. But under Dr. Miele’s care the 
number of deaths is reduced to 40. He 
holds two daily ‘‘ consultations,’’ when his 
young girl assistants weigh and examine 
the babies, under his supervision. The 
girls are also trained in sterilising milk and 
preparing baby foods, and help in the four 
créches connected with the doctor’s work. 
For two years they give their services free, 
but after that time receive a small salary. 
Besides personal assistance and advice Dr. 
Miele gives lantern lectures to the mothers. 
The work reaches about 1,000 babies each 
year, 


_*“ The Water-Star.”” By George H. Badger. 
(Boston: American Unitarian’ Association. 
80 cents net.) : 


HOPE STREET CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 


BICENTENARY OF THE CONGREGATION, 


Tue bicentenary of the congregation 
of Hope-street Church, Liverpool, was 
celebrated on Sunday and Monday by 
special services, and a conversazione at 
which commemorative addresses were 
given. The actual date thus commemor- 
ated was of the granting on November 24, 
1707, of a licence for the building of the first 
meeting house of the congregation in 
Kaye-street. The successor to this building 
was th: Paradise-street chapel, opened in 
1791, to which James Martineau came in 
1832, while he and his congregation in 
October, 1849, entered upon the present 
beautiful Hope-street Church. 

The Liverpocl Daily Post and Mercury, 
in anticipation of this celebration, pub- 
lished on Friday week a most interesting 
historical article, telling of the origin of the 
congregation, and on Sunday, the Rev. H. 
D. Roberts, the present minister, dwelt 
with greater fulness on the same subject. 

The following list of the ministers 
of the congregation was printed on the 
hymn papers :— 

&; The congregation was in existence in the 
year 1700, and probably before that date. 


MINISTERS. 
Before Kaye-street Meeting. 
James Lawton 1701-2-1706 
Kaye-street Meeting. 


Christopher Bassnett 1709-1744. 
John Brekell. 1729-1744-1769 
Philip Taylor. 1770-1777 
John Yates 1777-1791 
Paradise-street Chapel. 
John Yatesi2 3. « 1791-1823 
Pendlebury Houghton . 1812-1823 
JohnGrundy . . 1824-1835 


James Martineau . 1832-1835-1849 
Hope-street Church : 


James Martineau - 1849-1857 
William Henry Channing 1857-1861 
Charles Wicksteed . . 1863-1872 
Alexander Gordon 1863-1872 
Edmund Martin Geldart 1873-1876 
Charles John Perry . 1878-1883 


Richard Acland Arm- 
strong . » 1884-1905 


Henry David Roberts 1903-1905-1907 


The Sunday services were attended by 
large congregations, many friends from 
near and far having come to take part in the 
commemoration, some old members of the 
congregation especially having come great 
distances to be present. 

In the morning, the Rev. J.Collins Odgers, 
minister of the sister congregation of 
Ullet-road Church, took part in the service, 
when the first hymn, after the opening 
sentences from Psalm ciii., ‘‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul,’’ was: 


‘*Now thank we all our God, 
With hearts and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom the world rejoices.’’ 


The first hymn in the evening was J. H. 
Gill’s,‘‘ We come unto our fathers’ God.’’ 

The Rev. H. D. Roberts preached 
morning and evening. ‘‘ Comprehension 
and Catholic Christianity ’’ was the sub- 
ject of the morning sermon, which dwelt 
upon the beautiful ideal of religious com- 


and the ministers of that congregation from 
the first. Mr. Roberts quoted from 
Christopher Bassnett, the first minister of 
Kaye-street, and the friend of Matthew 
Henry, to show how completely he; with 
his friends, was possessed by thatideal ; and 
yet, said the preacher in conclusion, ‘‘ the 
desire for comprehension, with all its atten- 
dant charity and tolerance, could not be 
a permanent position. There must needs 
grow up from it that passion for freedom of ' 
conscience, self-dependent, self-controlling, 
self-judging, which in fact marks the 
further history of this congregation. Reli- 
gious freedom, all the great claims and 
contentions which were presently to bring 
forth a Martineau, were even now waiting 
at the doors. Butitis not too much to say 
that the noble tree of liberty under whose 
spreading branches we sit in peace to-day 
had its roots in such men as. Richard 
Baxter, Philip Henry, Matthew Henry, 
and Christopher Bassnett ; and our hearts 
may well thrill, as looking back on our 
origins and history after 200 years of 
strenuous life, we see that they arose 
from a severe loyalty to ideals, which 
was ever ready to give up the prizes 
of a false conformity; which could never 
rest happy in easy fictions; which, as 
time went on, was fearlessly to assimilate 
and proclaim new and emancipating 
ideas ; which was to walk calmly in the van 
of religious progress where to-morrow the 
world would pass easily ; which was bravely 
to reject old things worn out and useless, 
and which was always ready to pay the 
price for its religion. Truly, ours has been 
a great history and a noble tradition ; 
and ours also ig a great responsibility.”’ 

And so, turning to the thought of present 
duty, the preacher asked, Will those who 
come after rejoice in us, aS we rejoice in 
our ancestors ? 

‘* Will they see us losing sight of 
great thing in small things; losing sight 
of great issues in petty egotism ? Or will 
they know that we too, we of the beginning 
of the twentieth century, were of fearless 
nature, saying fearless words and doing 
fearless deeds; that we too, were a reli- 
gious company, voicing audibly the univer- 
sal and eternal cry after God ; that we, too, 
were full of that fine disquietude which 
laid burdens upon us, until we arose and 
saved; that we, too, were noble men and 
women, elevated in thought, pure in 
spirit, dignified and beautiful in hfe, loyal 
to the ideals built into every stone of this 
church ? 

‘* Solemn questions, only to be answered 
in that dry light of accomplished time, and 
with thatimpartial justice which looks upon 
a complete past. But we pray on this 
day of our remembrance that, as we 
and men advance further into the truth, and 
change in methods of facing life, we may 
still be worthy of the honourable bequest of 
our fathers, and by no means fall below our 
great history and noble traditions. And 
may God indeed be our strength !”’ 

The evening sermon was on ‘‘ The Open 
Religious Way.’ We trust that the 
congregation will publish both sermons as 
a memorial of the day, and we can give here 
only the concluding sentences. Compre- 
hension, Mr. Roberts said, was only a static 
condition, but liberty was the dynamic 
of progress. (We have a word about this 


prehension cherishéd by Richard Baxter, ;in our leader.) And heshowed how pro- 
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gressive thought had marked the history 
of the congregation :— 

**So the journey along the Free and 
Open Way, begun 200 years ago, has 
continued to this day, when we ourselves, 
in our brief passage turn our faces to the 
light. The torch of liberty, tentatively 
lighted by the meek and reverend pioneers, 
has glowed brighter with the fervour of the 
generations. Grasped by John Brekell ; 
handed on from Philip Taylor to John 
Yates; glowing with a new flame in the 
hand of John Grundy; held aloft for the 
world to see in finest purity and intensity by 
James Martineau; carried bravely and 
fearlessly till the time of Richard Arm- 
strong ; its fire reinforced and diffused by 
his forceful fervour in many lands ; it is for 
us to keep alight as a holy trust that which 
our spiritual fathers have kindled. We 
may not—we do not—think our fathers’ 
thought. We are of our own day. It is 
the thought of our time, and the need of our 
time, which must be fuel to our flame ; 
the great social hungering for fulness of 
life—of mind, of body, of soul—to which 
we must respond, if we are faithful. And 
for freedom—that is not yet. Our fathers 
fought for it; but the battle is not won. 
There is still slavery, as hideous as the 
slavery of the negro which cried out to 
those forebears of ours. A great possibility 
lies before us, as it lay before them— 
the possibility of helping to enfranchise. 
May the Father of Spirits raise us into such 
Divine discontent that we shall carry on 
our great tradition still farther, and so 
bear the light passed on to us that we 
also may add to the light of the world.’’ 


THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


In further celebration cf the bicentenary 
a conversazione was held on Monday evening 
in the Yamen Rooms, Bold-street, Liver- 
pool, on the invitation of Sir William and 
Lady Bowring and Mr. Frederick Robinson 
(chairman of the Hope-street congrega- 
tion), and Mrs. Robinson. There was an 
attendance of between four and five hun- 
dred guests, including many members of 
neighbouring congregations and friends 
from a distance. 

Both before and after the speaking, the 
Euterpean Ladies Orchestra played selec- 
tions, and refreshments were served in 
another room. 

Sir Witt1am Bowring, in opening the 
proceedings, offered a very cordial welcome 
to the members of Hope-street and friends 
from other churches, and to the ministers 
and their wives; and then he said :—I 
am happy that I have lived to see this day 
—so notable in the history of the church 
which has been dear so long to my family 
and myself—this day on which we cele- 
brate the bicentenary of the Hope-street 
Church congregation. It is a day which, 
from the nature of things, is unique in our 
lives. And I am glad that we have been 
able to mark it by gathering together here 
this company of the free in religious thought 
and sympathetic in practical religion. 
We have unfolded to us in the hospitable 
columns of the Daily Post and Mercury, 
as from our own pulpit, some of the earnest 
and troublous beginnings of our own and 
the sister congregations. Of those begin- 
nings and of our subsequent history we may 
well be proud. It is a pride that is quite 


consistent with humility—though we have | 


we were not quite ripe for. 
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occasionally been told that humility is not |.a venerable man, who, on an Gocinoae 


one of our characteristic virtues. When 
we think of the men who have made our 
history, in the line of whose descent we 
are, spiritual and strenuous men who 
thought hard and worked hard, and whose 
thoughts and works we inherit, even though 
we do do our thinking for ourselves ; when 
we think of them to-night we should be dull 
and hard indeed if our hearts did not beat 
a little more quickly at the thought of them. 
It is not only the ministers whom we remem- 
ber. It is-that long line of congregational 
life which has always meant something in 
the history of Liverpool, and in which many 
of us have deep roots of kinship and 


affection, The congregations have stood, 
on the whole, for righteousness and 
justice. They have not always marched in 


a solid phalanx to reorganise life on religious 


principles ; for even at Hope-street Church 


the millennium has not come, and truly 
we have at times heard, perhaps, millen- 
niums announced from our pulpit which 
But we think 
that the pulpit should be ahead of the pew, 
should suggest to the pew, or where is the 
use of the pulpit? Yet, to speak only of 
my father’s life and my own, many a good 


work have I seen initiated at Hope-street 


Church that has made for better citizen- 
ship and purer Christianity ; and many a 
good and unselfish life have I seen working 
itself out. My own recollections, as you 
know, cover many years of our church life. 
I remember the opening of our beautiful 
building in Hope-street; and I may say 
that never do I remember it more beautiful 
than itis now. It is through the unselfish 
and generous efforts of many here that 
we have been able to redecorate and beau- 
tify it in a worthy and fitting manner. And 
I think all those who have helped must have 
a peculiar and especial. pleasure in looking 
at the church, and knowing that they have 
contributed to make it what it is. I am 
very glad that the ready generosity of 
our friends had not to be invoked through 
a bazaar, or a fancy fair, or any of those 
things. They simply gave immediately 
and gladly, and the value of their gifts 
was, in my opinion, thereby enhanced. 
In speaking of this church I must needs 
include all our Free Churches, for our his- 
tory is similar, and our cause one and the 
same. But for those who name themselves 
of Hope-street Church, whose bicentenary it 
is, their deepest feeling must be for that 
home which has meant so much in their 
lives. We think of it in loving memory, 
and we think of it, too, in hope for its fu- 
ture. And, in conclusion, I would quote 
to you the words of one who long wor- 
shipped within those walls—the words of 
Robert Leighton, whose name is yet 
amongst us, and I would make those words 
my own :— 

** So, in its beauty has our chapel grown 

From Thee, O God! a very poem inspired ; 
And drinking in its every line and tone, 

My heart is never tired. 

I love it for the coming hope, though dim. 

The old renown still hangs about these 

walls ; 
And, ’tis my faith, whoever comes, on him 

Elijah’s mantle falls.”’ 

Principal Gorpon, who was minister of 
Hope-street Church with the Rev. Charles 
Wicksteed, 1863-72, said that in speaking 
to them that evening he was reminded of 
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similar to that said: ‘‘ When I look at the 
faces that I do not see, I am constrained to 


address you in words that I cannot utter ’’ ;_ 


and he recalled what Dr. Martineau said 
on revisiting Dublin after forty years : 
‘‘I seem to have got back into my pre- 
existent state.’ Yet he still retained 
certain memorials of Hope-street, as it was 
in his day (memorials of which he spoke 
with characteristic humour), and among 
them the old gown he purchased forty-five 
years ago for use in their pulpit. His Hope- 
street sermons, when he left, he put away 
in a black box, and there they still were, 
if the mice had not devoured them. He 
had lately thought of bringing out a 
volume of those sermons under the title, 
‘“The New Theology.’’ He still had 
faithful friends in that congregation, who, 
every Christmas, sent him cards of remem- 
brance. Of these, Miss Lewin had been 
one, from whom he received a greeting the 
very Christmas before her death. He 
was glad that Mr. Roberts was engaged in 
researches into their history, and would 
gather up for them what was of value for 
future generations. History should not 
make them turn their faces backwards, 
but should urge their footsteps forward. 


Having recalled the memory of some of — 


those who were formerly connected with 
that congregation—Thomas Avison, whose 
father and grandfather also were liberal 
dissenters, and Charles Rawlings and 
Samuel Bulley, the two who were the 
fruit of the famous controversy of 1839, and 
in themselves were proof sufficient that 
that controversy was not thrown away, 
Principal Gordon conciuded with a parable. 
He described some aged women, who were 
lace workers, and who when asked how 
they obtained light enough through the 
little windows of the cottage where they 
worked, said that they each set a round 
water bottle on the window sill so that the 
light reflected from the water was con- 
centrated upon the pillow which held their 
work. So, he said, were they, each one, 
small reflectors, who received rays of light 
from the great central Light, and then let it 
strike right upon their business. 

The Rev. Pattie H. Wickstrrp said 
that he was grateful that they had asked 
him to take part in that commemoration. 
He felt on Sunday and in that meeting, 
how true it was that their reminiscences 
had a forward look, and that if ever their 
church deserved its name of Hope, it 
deserved it now. He recalled, once more, 
that saying of Dr. Sadler’s, in gentle rebuke 
of a younger generation inclined to look 
back upon the ‘‘ old fossils ’’ of the past : 
‘* We always know that our ancestors are 
dead, but we do not always realise that 
they were not dead when they were alive.’’ 
He rejoiced in Mr. Roberts’ description 
of their churches as ‘‘ churches of the 
open way.’ Could we not, he asked, 
give up once for all our disputings atout 
names and agree to call ourselves and to be 
‘“the Churches of the Open Way’’ ? 
Liverpool, in that matter, held a place 
with which none other could compare. It 
had associations gathered round the 
names of Thom, Martineau, Beard, and 
Armstrong, which made it a kind of 
Mecca for those who cherished that ideal. 
His own father’s first and last regular minis- 


tries were in Liverpool—the first’ at the, 


> 
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Ancient Chapel, the last at Hope-street ; 
and not only to him, but to all the line of 
the Hope-street ministers, he owed special 
debts of gratitude, and was drawn to them 
by special ties. The first and last, before 
their present minister, refused to separate 
themselves in his mind, but were associated 
together in many ways. When he went to 
college in London, Martineau was not yet 
Principal, but was professor of philosophy, 
and the first of the students he met was 
Richard Armstrong. In those early days 
Armstrong was not among the most enthu- 
silastic followers of Martineau, for his life 
and thought ripened slowly, and they 
would not then have picked him out as the 
one of their number likely to become the 
great populariser and exponent of Martin- 
tineau’s philosophy. The other Hope- 
street ministers, between those two had all 
their several notes. He had seen how 
they had touched the lives of men, and all, 
in one way or another, had touched his own 
life. Of their next minister, after Mar- 
tineau, William Henry Channing, he 
recalled the special note of spirituality. 
He was called a dreamer, and not un- 
naturally so, for the lines of his thought 
were not always realisable ; but there was 
in him a rare intensity of conviction and 
insight, and there were many to whom 
his word came as a revelation of the reality 
of the unseen world, including the deeper 
and more real side of the things amid 
which they lived. Life became a new thing 
to those whose spirit Channing touched. 
Of his own father, and his broad and genial 
humanities, he could not speak, except to 
say that he knew he was constantly 
making friends. He loved his friends and 
was loved by them most deeply. He never 
forgot his friends or was forgotten by them. 
Then came that wonderful meteoric nature, 
Martin Geldart, whom he first knew as a 
** disorbited curate ’’? in Manchester. The 
greatest ministerial work of Geldart’s life 
was done at Croydon, but thinking of him as 
the successor of Martineau and precursor 
of Armstrong, the deeply religious nature 
of the man, the sacred athlete wrestling 
with ignorance and prejudice and tyranny, 
yet a man with no creed to speak of, not 
believing in any fixed and definite way 
in the things which Martineau and Arm- 
strong lived to bring into clear focus and 
impress on the minds of men—he was im- 
pressed by the immeasurable depths of the 
ways of God, how the Spirit bloweth where 
it listeth. He saw those men, so different, 
yet in deep essential unity, ali ministering 
to the deeper spiritual life of those who 
came under their influence. Their next 
minister, Charles Perry, was especially their 
own, and had stamped himself upon their 
hearts. Not that he had not the character 
‘and manhood to make himself felt over 
wider fields, but his too brief life gave him 
only the opportunity of making his worth 
and power felt in the narrower circles to 
which he had access. While Charles Perry 
was still at college in London, he had the 
privilege cf working with him, and saw in 
him powers of judgment and firmness of 
character and tact such as few possessed. 
He solved problems of co-operation that 
would have taxed the ripest experience, 
by his goodness, the absence of any kind of 
personal self- seeking or self - assertion, 
hig perfect beauty and simplicity of nature. 
So (said the speaker) he came back to 
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his friend and brother, Richard Armstrong, 
the companion who was always in his 
thoughts, without whose influence no great 
step of progress in his own life had been 
taken, the greatness of whose work was a 
constant source of joy and pride to those 
who were privileged to share his friendship. 
As he thought of all those men, he did not 
know where to look for such an inheritance 
as they had in that church. Great, indeed, 
was their privilege, and great the privilege 
they were the means of giving to the world. 
For the influence of those men had spread 
far beyond the walls of their own church. 
If they looked back and tried to find the 
points on which all these men were one, they 
would find many of the essentials of the 
majority not essentials to all. Many of 
the items in the social and political essentials 
of Edmund Martin Geldart would not 
find a place among the essentials of James 
Martineau. Yet all of them had felt 
the instant reality of good. There was 
not one who would not have stood up 
boldly in answer to the challenge, ‘* Who 
will show us any good ?’’ Every one of 
them, in the Hope-street pulpit, had 
touched and handled and known in his heart 
and life things worth living for, and things 
worth dying for. Every one of them had 
known that there is a life worthy to be 
lived, that good and goodness are realities. 
There was not one of them, whatever his 
philosophy, who did not know that evil was 
so far a reality, that the world could not 
be left to drift, that no man might dare to 
offer his heart and life as a stage on which 
the conflicting powers and influences should 
fight it out, but must take sides and be a 
warrior himself. There was not one of 
them who had not faith, deep-rooted 
belief, as deep as anything in his life, that 
he who fought for the right and attacked 
evil had the Eternal and Omnipotent on 
his side, that he himself might fall and be 
defeated, but his cause must be victorious. 
There was not one who had not hope, 
beyond the limit of the warrant of faith, 
bright visions of what might be, the wreck 
of which would leave his faith unshaken, 
yet the vision of which inspired and up- 
lifted ; not one who, in whatever depression 
or strugele, did not believe always and 
often feel, did not give to them and give 
to the world, the crowning joy of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Rey. H. D. Rozerrs, in a concluding 
speech, expressed the hope that that 
commemoration might deepen their sense 
of human solidarity, that they of the Open 
Way might gird up their strength, in unity 
of spirit, and, in the name of free religion, 
be its personal exponents. Coming to- 
gether with their belief in the Fatherhood 
of God, as brothers indeed, they must see 
that it was not to them a mere catch- word, 
but a reality filling their religious life, that 
they might make that city feel there 
were those who would band themselves 
together, because they were free, and see 
that justice was done to all, that all might 
be free both before God and in sight of one 
another, that each citizen might live the 
free life for which God gave him the full 
faculty. 

The history of the Hope-street congrega- 
tion, which Mr. Roberts has in preparation, 
it is hoped may be completed early in the 
new year, a welcome successor to his his- 
tory of Matthew Henry’s Chapel, Chester. 
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To meet and have converse with Thomas 
Davidson was an experience not easy to for- 
get. The energies of intellect and of feeling 
were so concentrated in him, and found such 
freedom and fulness of expression through 
his whole personality, that to be with him 
in his best moods was a revelation of things 
notseen. His physical appearance—ruddy, 
hirsute, and portly—suggested no such 
vitality of soul ; but his whole being was so 
dominated by the activities of thought and 
will that the body of flesh and blood seemed 
charged to the finger tips with the life of the 
spirit. I used to think that his strong and 
exuberant faith in personal immortality, 
amounting to a kind of certainty of con- 
viction, was sustained, not so much by the 
intellectual arguments for it (though he held 
these to be quite unanswerable) as by the 
tremendous force of this spiritual vitality. 
He was so vigorous and alert in mind, was 
such an athlete of intellect and will, that 
the idea of ceasing to be was not so much 
repugnant to him as impossible or ridicu- 
lous. To suggest to him that the collapse 
of the bodily powers might mean the cessa- 
tion of thought and emotion was simply to 
talk nonsense. He thought he could prove, 
convincingly, the doctrine of personal im- 
mortality for every human being ; indeed, 
his whole philosophy of life involved 
it. But behind all his arguments lay 
this indomitable energy of spirit; and 
he seemed at times like one who defied the 
universe to set any limit to that. Goethe’s 
Prometheus he greatly delighted in, as ex- 
pressing the soul’s power over its own des- 
tiny, and its unconquerable will. He 
held that life in man was eternal, not in the 
sense of mere duration, but in that which 
transcends time and partakes of the nature 
of God. God is ‘‘ the ideality of which 
we are the reality ; but if the reality should 
cease, so likewise would the ideality.’’ 
‘* Tf I can fully realise my eternity in this 
life, death will be of no consequence to 
me; indeed, it is of very small conse- 
quence to me now. When a man has 
realised his eternity, flesh and blood are 
only obstacles to him, to his best effici- 
ency !’’ 

This man, with his passionate enthu- 
siasm for life, and his amazing intellectual 
equipment, went about the world giving 
himself away to any who would réceive of 
his spiritual wealth. ‘‘ The wandering 
scholar ’’ Prof. Knight calls him. He was 
the Giordano Bruno of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Born of humble Scotch parents, left 
an orphan in early years, he knew as a boy 
the pinch and the struggle of poverty. At 
school and college he took in knowledge 
with the ease and ardour of a born scholar, 
winning prizes that gave him access to all 
the learning a Scotch University had to 
offer. Then he wandered about Europe 
studying philosophy in Germany and Italy, 
mastering languages almost without effort. 
He had a memory which seemed never to 
lose anything he had once read or heard, 
and an intellectual grip which enabled him 
to mobilise and never be obsessed by the 
vast treasures of knowledge he had acquired. 
He kept school for a while, but was too 
restless to settle down to the work of a paid 
teacher. Declining professorships and Col. 


* “ Memorials of Thomas Davidson,” Collected 
and Edited by William Knight. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 7s, 6d, net.) 
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lege tutoring, he took the world for his 
parish and went from place to place, gather- 
ing about him little groups of learners, 
giving forth his knowledge and stimulating 
the minds of young men and women to see 
truth for themselves, as the supreme 
necessity of life.’? ‘‘ Like Socrates,’’ 
says Prof. Knight, ‘‘ he never cared about 
rewards for instruction. Like Socrates, 
also, he had ‘many scholars, but no 
school.’ ’’ 

During the last twenty years of his life 
he gave himself to the work of a reformer 
and regenerator of society; but he strove 
not for political or economic reform. He 
was very angry with the Socialists, who 
sought. first to improve the external con- 
ditions of the masses of the people. He 
admitted the necessity of such improve- 
ment, but held that it was useless to change 
the conditions until you had changed the 
inward man, forgetting, in his enthusiasm 
for things of the spirit, how impossible it is 
for a man who has always got ‘‘ the wolf 
of poverty by the ears’’ to give much 
attention to that which pertains to the 
mind and heart. Yet he had a real sym- 
pathy with the suffering and struggling 
poor, and often gave, from his own scant 
resources, help to those who were in neéd. 
He was possessed by the true reforming 
spirit, only he insisted on the reform being 
from within, by the elimination of error 
and selfishness, and the culture of know- 
ledge and insight and love. Doubtless, 
amid the many appeals for economic and 
political change which have made them- 
selves heard in the last quarter of a century 
the call of Thomas Davidson to seek first 
the kingdom of God which is within was 
much needed, and has not been heard in 
vain. 

In these ‘‘ Memorials ’’ Professor Knight 
gives a very interesting account of David- 
son’s efforts in the formation of a‘‘ Fellow- 
ship of the New Life,’’ both in London and 
in New York, quoting the words of some 
who were intimately associated with those 
efforts—Percival Chubb, Maurice Adams, 
Havelock Ellis and others. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, as showing Davidson’s in- 
fluence on different types of mind, that not 
only the New Fellowship, which laid the 
emphasis on inwardness and character as 
- of supreme moment, but the Fabian Society, 
which concerned itself with economics and 
politics, sprang out of meetings which he 
called together in London. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that during the later years of his 
life, he not only held his ‘‘ Summer School 
of Culture Sciences ’’ among the Adiron- 
dack Hills, but gave his winter months to 
work among the struggling poor of New 
York city. ‘‘ Here he gathered about him, 
in. peculiarly close bonds, a body of young 
Russian Hebrews, whom he endeavoured 
to help to get culture in the broadest, 
manliest sense of the term.’’ He told a 
friend that ‘‘ the whole of his long life had 
been a preparation for this.’’ One who 
knew much about this work, and took up 
some of it after Davidson’s death, speaks 

of ‘‘ the powerful, transforming, personal 
influence exerted over these young boys 


and girls by a man who could show in such |. 


relationships a magnetic charm, a sympa- 
thy -and-tenderness of interest, a whole- 
souled devotion which will undoubtedly 
have left a deep mark upon many lives,’’ 


(p. 81.) 


personality of the man. 


faith is not all that could be wished. 
But the versatility of the man, the many- 
sidedness of his character, the changeful 


lights and shadows which played around 


his wandering life render it difficult to 


place him or give any clear and faithful 


presentment of his social or metaphysical 
creed. God, Freedom, and Immortality are 
the great watchwords of his philosophy ; 
and what these meant to him may, in some 
degree, be gathered from two papers of his, 
given at the close of this volume, on ‘‘ In- 
tellectual Piety,’’ and ‘‘ Faith as a Faculty 
of the Human Mind.’? In the last-men- 
tioned his doctrine of the freedom of the 
will struggles for expression in language of 
extraordinary boldness, ‘‘ A man,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is not actually free until he frees 
himself.’’. ‘‘ He cannot choose until he 
does choose ; it is in the very act of choos- 
ing that he becomes free to choose.’ 
Most men, he seemed to think, had not yet 
attained to this, but all were destined to 
attain, here or otherwhere. Indeed, his 
optimism was of the most uncompromising 
type. The powers of intellect and love, 
in each of us, were practically unlimited, 
and in the exercise of them we are all to 
reach perfection in the perfect life of God. 

He died in the autumn of 1900, at the age 
of sixty, in his mountain retreat among the 
Adirondacks. The closing words of Felix Ad- 
ler’s address, when his friends were gathered 
there to bid farewell to the earthly part of 
him, may fitly end this notice of a book 
for which all who knew him will be grateful. 
‘* He loved his Glenmore, and it is fitting 
that here at Glenmore the earthly part of 
him should find its rest. The eternal pro- 
cession of the stars will pass nightly over 
his silent grave; the storms of winter 
will sweep over this plateau; and the 
snow, doubtless, will drift and heap itself 
high above this mound; then the spring 
will come and cover it again with verdure 
and: flowers. The seasons will come, the 
seasons will go, but he who once was the 
life of this place, emanating life, will 
appear amongst us no more. Yet in no 
sense can we think of him as wholly van- 
ished. He himself believed strenuously 
that man is ‘an eternal being with an 
infinite task.’ And the thought of immor- 
tality seems to have been as certain to him 
almost as existence itself; but even from 
us who survive him he cannot wholly van- 
ish. He has sown thought seeds that will 
flourish in many hearts. He has helped 
to shape lives that will never entirely lose 
the nobler imprint he has given them. 
He has kindled the torch of ideals that will 
never wholly be extinguished. 


W. J. Juer. 


InstgeaD of complaining that the rose 
has thorns, I congratulate myself that the 


thorn is surmounted by roses, and that 


the bush bears flowers.—Jowubert. 
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Prof. Knight’s volume does not claim to 
be a biography, does not attempt to give a 
full and final estimate of the extraordinary 
But it gives us 
much which those who knew him are glad 
to have recorded, and which those who 
knew him not will read with a surprised 
joy. Some statements in the book having 
reference to his attitude towards socialism 
and individualism may seem a little con- 
fused, and the account of his philosophic 
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Turis volume consists of seven lectures 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mel- 
bourne, by the Bishop of Tasmania. 
The lectures have special interest as being 
the first series given under the auspices 
of a lectureship trust recently established 
in memory of the Australian episcopate of 
the Right Rev. James Moorhouse, D.D., 
who was Bishop of Melbourne, 1876 to 
1886. By the conditions of the trust, 
the lecturer may be ‘‘ Any one in Holy 
Orders in. the Church of England at home 
or abroad, or in a church in communion 
with her.’? The lectures will always be 
published, and so we may now 
annually to this source for pronouncements 
of leading Anglicans and others with regard 
to questions bearing upon the fundamentals 
of Religion, and of the Christian faith in 
particular. Bishop Mercer has struck the 
right note at the outset. He has taken 
up large problems, and he has taken 
them up in a large spirit. He shows 
himself to be a lucid thinker and writer, 
and, what is much more, a scholar who 
strives to study his subject widely and 
deeply and without bias. 

The matter of his lectures on the Soul 
of Progress falls into two main divisions. 
The theme of the first section is the inter- 
pretation of the Universe, and of the second 
the relation of the individual to the social 
whole. The first theme necessarily opens 
up the materialistic controversey, on which 
so much is just now being written.. Bishop 
Mercer confesses himself to be an Idealist, 
and, that being so, we know in advance 
along what philosophical line he will move 
to the attack of the materialistic hypo- 
thesis. In this connection he says nothing 
that is new, but he has done what has 
rarely been done in so masterly a manner. 
He has given an exposition of the under- 
lying conceptions of philosophical Idealism, 
in such a way that their cogency can be 
readily grasped by any thoughtful mind. 
He forces the thinker back to the position 
that consciousness is the primary. self- 
dependent fact from which all fruitful 
search for Truth must start. All the 
functions of consciousness have value for 
the perception of Truth. The interpreta- 
tions of the Universe that proceed from 
a purely scientific basis—z.e., from the 
observation of objects of sense and in- 
ferences drawn from them—are erroneous, 
because they proceed from a partial func- 
tioning of the mind. ‘‘ A heartless think. 
ing machine’’ could not know. Truth, 
because whole spheres of reality would 
lie beyond its perception. Such, though 
in the form of a man, could ‘* recognise 
no distinction between good and bad, 
just and unjust, beautiful and ugly, 
sublime and insignificant.’’ Thus emerges 
the fact on which all else in the lecturer’s 
philosophy depends, that our experience 


of values, and our value of judgments, 


have an incontrovertible function in dis- 
closing the world of reality. 

Reality embraces the scientifically antes 
world and its forces, and also the scientifi- 
eally unknown world of the ideal—a world 
known to us because we are not ‘* scien- 
tists’ only. This thought is then further 


* «The Soul of Progress.” By the Rt, Rev. J. 
Edward Mercer, D.D., Bishop of stills 
(Williams & Norgate. 6s. ) : 
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worked out and leads on to the establish- 
ment of the position that the movement 
in the universe is not to be explained 
simply from prior observable facts. The 
‘*“push ’’ from behind is never all. There 
is the ‘‘pull’’ from the ideal. This 
comes into consciousness in the case of 
man, and consequently man is conscious 
that his action is never the simple out- 
come of antecedent or external forces. 
The ideal draws him, exerting an added 
power. And thus he awakens to Purpose 
controlling his life and lying in the heart 
of the Universe. 
~The second part of Bishop Mercer’s 
‘subject is the elucidation of this ‘* Pur- 
pose,’’ that makes itself manifest in the 
world and pre-eminently in human life. 
At. the threshold lies the question of Free 
Will. He who believes in a controlling 
purpose has always certain predilections 
for determinism. Bishop Mercer certainly 
has, but his sense of moral responsibility 
makes ‘‘free will’? an equal necessity to 
‘him. He has sought, therefore, to reconcile 
the two rival theories in a theory of self- 
determination. The subject is too large to 
enter into here. Suffice it to indicate that 
the view expounded is a modified form 
of that so well known in connection with 
the name of T. H. Green. 

The purpose towards which the individual 
strains is self-realisation. His whole action 
in this world is the unfolding of an innate 
‘* will to live.’’ And now a new and all- 
important fact comes into view. Against 
John Stuart Mill, the lecturer contends 
that there is no such being as an ‘‘ in- 
‘dividual man.’’ An individual is what 
he is in virtue of being a part of a social 
whole. The doctrine thus advances, that 
self -realisation can only be attained through 
the service of the social whole. But is 
the interest of the individual always 
and absolutely coincident with the interest 
of society ? On this rock many a theorist 
has come to grief. The Bishop sees clearly 
that it cannot be proved if the individual 
life is limited to-its short earthly career. 
But he holds that it can if the individual 
be immortal. 

The lectures culminate in the following 
conviction. ‘‘ I define the goal of progress 
to be self-realisation on the part of beings 
‘who are members of a spiritual society. 
The soul of progress I declare to be the 
Ideal.’’ 

It is possible to give here but a meagre 
glimpse at the main drift of the book. 
Its message is, on the whole, wonderfully 
thought-satistymg and  thought-stimu- 
lating. There is not a dry page in it. 
If anyone beginning it does not read it 
through eagerly, it will be a sad reflection 
not on the author but on himself. 

; J. WA, 


Tue principle is, that God is the un- 
grudging bestower of blessings, and that 
men are His stewards to distribute these 
blessings. So far as they enter into His 
mind, the delight will be in spreading 
abroad, not in accumulating. Their re- 
ward will be a continually growing know- 
ledge of His character and purpose. 
Their treasure will be in whatever things 
are good, pure, true; their heart will be 
occupied with these.—F. D. Maurice. 


I want to tell you about, was born a few 
years later than Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, but his pictures are much less 
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Tuomas SrorHarD, the next = artist 


well known. Though he was not one 
of our greatest painters, his work is of very 
real interest, as he was one of the first and 
ereatest of book illustrators. He illus- 
trated Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
our other great poets; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 


Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and many 


books of his own day, besides making 
designs for almanacks, magazines, and 
children’s spelling books. When he died 
he left about five thousand illustrations, 
many of which are now in the British 
Museum. 

Stothard was born in 1755 and lived till 
1834, and the whole of his life he was un- 
tiring in his industry, studying every form 
of art which he considered might be useful 
to him in his work, and making accurate 
drawings of all objects that attracted his 
attention. 

Stothard’s parents lived in London, the 
father being an inn-keeper, though coming 
of an old and respectable family. Thomas, 
the only child, was so delicate in health 
that at five years old he was sent to live 
in Yorkshire, and was placed under the 
care of an old lady, who kept a small 
day school. He was a quiet, gentle boy, 
and the old lady became exceedingly 
fond of him and was glad to give him 
any little extra pleasure which lay in her 
power. ‘‘ Little Tommy,’’ as she called 
him, remembered in later life having a 
choice of two treats offered him from time 
to time, one being the company of a boy 
of whom he was very fond, the other 
(a strange treat it would seem to a little 
boy in our day, but the one he most often 
chose) admission to_a certain store-room, 
where hung an old picture, before which 
he was content to sit alone until he was 
called to supper and to bed. 


Before he was eight years of age he had 
tried to copy portions of engravings which 
belonged to the same old lady, and he 
further relates of himself that his father 
was pleased with his efforts to draw and 
sent him a box of colours, but he did not 
know how to use them and painted his 
first man black! 

The father died when Stothard was only 
fourteen or fifteen, and the mother, thinking 
it best to put him into work where his evi- 
dent fondness for drawing might be turned 
to account, apprenticed him to a man whose 
trade was to make designs for brocaded 
silks, which were then much in request for 
dresses. All through the years of his 
apprenticeship Stothard worked hard, 
winning the love of the master and his 
wife by his steady conduct and sweet dis- 
position. He spent every leisure hour in 


‘trying to educate himself by reading 
‘Homer, Spenser, or any good literature 


that he could obtain, and in the evenings 
he made designs in illustration of what 
he had read, according to his fancy. 

It was not until 1780 that he obtained 
regular employment on the WNovelist’s 
Magazine, through his drawings having 
been noticed by the editor, when the latter 


= 


was calling on the brocade designer. 
From this time he did a great deal of work 
as a book illustrator, and it was chiefly 
owing to his marvellous gift of imagination, 
combined with the editor’s influence, that 
beautiful illustrations were introduced as 
an ornament to English literature. 


There are not many of his pictures 


in the National Gallery, but the few we have 


are well worth studying. The best known 
is ‘‘The Pilgrimage to  Canterbury,”’ 
painted in illustration of Chaucer’s Tales. 
The pilgrims to Beckett’s shrine, who are 
all mounted and travelling in company, 
beguile their way by telling. stories ; they 
form a procession which, but for Stothard’s 
skill, would be stiff and formal, but the 
artist has arranged the small, daintily 
costumed figures and the horses so cleverly 
that the line is broken up, whilst the effect 
is still that of a band of horsemen going 
along the road in order. The procession 
is coming from Southwark, and passing 
through fields which are now the region 
of Dulwich and Peckham, and in the 
background the Surrey hills are seen. 
The varied expressions on the faces, some 
being grave, and others full of humour, 
and the clear bright colours in this painting 
all add to its charm. 

In one of the small rooms of the National 
Gallery are designs for the ‘‘ Pilgrimage,”’ 
which show the care and delicacy of finish 
with which Stothard made even his first, 
or so-called ‘‘rough’’ sketches for a 
painting. 

““Cupids preparing for the Chase’’ 
is a small picture, but a most fascinating 
one. Three beautifully drawn children 
form a group in the foreground, whilst 
away in the distance a city on a hill can 
just be distinguished. One sturdy little 
cupid holds a spear, a second vigorously 
blows his horn, and the third, a curly- 
headed boy, clings with both arms to the 
neck of the dog, who is evidently to.accom- 
pany the hunting expedition. 

Tn Stothard’s “ Greek Vintage ”’ the drawa 
ing is not quite so good, perhaps, as in some 
of the smaller designs, but the figures of the 
men and maidens who are carrying baskets 
of grapes are exquisitely graceful, and the 
fair child in the centre of the group and 
the rich colouring of the whole make it a 
very attractive painting. 

Fra Angelico, the saintly painter of the 
Italian Renaissance, is said to have lived 
in a world of dreams, as he created his 
lovely frescoes in the quiet Convent of San 
Marco, and to have been incapable of 
harbouring unkind thoughts, or of speaking 
harsh words to his fellow monks. Thomas 
Stothard, living in London in the 18th 
century, has been called the ‘‘ Fra Angelico 
of England,’’ because of the sweetness 
and purity of his mind and of his painting. 

He too lived very much in a world of 
dreams, designing the lovely and refined 
creatures of his fancéy, and believing in 
the goodness of men because of his own 
euileless nature. 

His pictures may well be called the work 
of a noble mind; and especially beautiful 
are his illustrations for ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ which have been spoken of 
as ‘‘ belonging to the highest order of 
sacred art—images of holiness, of purity, 
and of childlike innocence, worthy of that 
immortal poem.”’ 

KATHARINE F, Lawrorp, 
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CHURCHES OF THE OPEN WAY. 

Tue celebration of the Bicentenary of 
the congregation of Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, reported in our present issue, 
brings us into close touch with the making 
of a great tradition in the progressive life 
of our churches ; and we are glad to know 
that this will have more permanent com- 
memoration in the history of the congre- 
gation on which its minister, the Rev, 
H. D. Roserts, is engaged. Liverpool. 
as the Rev. P. H. Wickstrep said at the 
soirée on Monday evening, rejoices in a 
record with which none other can com- 
pare, when we remember what the names 
of Martinrau, THom, Brarp, and Arm- 
STRONG signify in the history of our 
churches and in the community where so 
great a part of their lives was spent; and 
the whole history of the Liverpool churches, 
from the first days of Nonconformity, is of 
peculiar interest, and furnishes one of the 
finest examples both of the broad pro- 
gressive spirit, and of the steadfast loyalty 
to truth, from which we gain so much 
of the inspiration of our best life. 

The main lines of the history were 
sketched in an article which appeared 
on Friday week in the Liverpool Daily Post 
and Mercury, and Mr. Rozerts, in his 
two sermons on Sunday, on ‘‘ Compre- 
hension and Catholic Christianity ’’ and 
‘The Open Religious Way,’’ set the 
matter still more fully before his people. 

The Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, which 
was a Puritan place of worship throughout 
the greater part of the seventeenth century, 
even before the days of the Ejected and 
of Nonconformity, holds the first place in 
that history, and it seems that Curtsto- 
PHER RICHARDSON, one of its early 
ministers among the Nonconforming, 
preached also in Liverpool proper, as the 
first minister of the congregation which 
worshipped successively in the Castle 
Hey, Benn’s Garden, and Renshaw-street 
Chapels, and now in Ullet-road Church. 
The second Liverpool congregation, now 
worshipping in Hope-street Church, began 
some years later; but, as Mr. RoBERts 
points out, probably before the building of 


the Kaye-street Chapel, the licensing of 
which gave the date for the present 
bicentenary. On Kaye-street followed the 
Paradise-street Chapel, which had JamEs 
Martineau for minister when the transi- 
tion to Hope-street Church was made in 
1849. The fuller history, which Mr. 
Rogers is to publish, will be awaited 
with keen interest. He suggests that the 
origin of his congregation was to some 
extent, at least, in a movement for greater 
freedom and a broader spirit than was 
to be found originally at Castle Hey, and 
that only under the ministry of Dr. Hunry 
WINDER did the senior congregation come 
into line with its more progressive com- 
rade. We have only to recall the fact that 
since then Benn’s Garden had WiLiiam 
ENFIELD for minister, and Renshaw- 
street had THom and Brarp and JAcks, 
to show how completely the transforming 
of the broader spirit was effected. 

Mr. Rozerts showed on Sunday morning 
how the beautiful ideal of religious com- 
prehension ruled in the minds and hearts 
of the founders of his congregation, as it 
did in much later days in the greatest of 
its ministers. CHRisTOPHER BASSNETT, 
the first minister of Kaye-street, was the 
close friend of Matrruew. Henry, of 
Chester, and they both rejoiced in that 
ideal. In illustration of this, Mr. Roprerrs 
quoted sayings of Marramew Hewnry’s: 
‘* We heartily love and honour all good 
men and good ministers, however in the 
less weighty matters of the law we differ 
from them in sentiment and apprehension, 
and practise accordingly; and we highly 
value all who cast out devils in CuRist’s 
name, though they follow not with us.’’ 
‘““ Parties may be served by fury and 
violence; but the common interest of 
pure Christianity will certainly be preju- 
diced by it.’’ Of a friend of his, the head 
of an academy for the training of ministers, 
he spoke as one ‘‘ whose aim was to make 
his pupils men of sense and catholic 
Christians,’’ while his own desire was 
‘*to join with those whose constitution 
leaves room for a catholic and compre- 
hensive charity.’’ 

That was the spirit in which Curis- 
TOPHER BassNETT also entered upon his 
ministry, and it has been from that time 
to this the prevailing spirit of the congre- 
gation. 

But while Comprehension is a beautiful 
ideal, Mr. Ropers affirmed in his evening 
sermon that it did not suffice, and had not 
sufficed for the life of that congregation. 
‘* Our fathers of this church,’’ he said, 
‘“found, and were forced to find, a better 
way.’ “‘‘Itis liberty, freedom, which is the 
real dynamic of progress.’’ And he gave 
a very moving exposition of the manner 
by which, through the ‘‘ Open Religious 
Way,’’ they had advanced in their concep. 
tions of religious truth and their appre- 
hension of religious duty, and were now 


ready, in so far as they were true to that. 
ideal, to meet the new demands of the 


open future. 
Is it, however, the fact that freedom, an 

more than comprehension, is the real dy- 

namic of progress? And does the transi- 


tion from the ideal of comprehension to 
that of freedom mark historically a step of, 


progress in the life of the congregation ? 
The matter appears to us in a different 
light. : 
Many of the founders of our Free 
Churches did undoubtedly cherish the ideal 
of comprehension, and hoped at first to be 
able to return into the fold of the National 
Church, but it was from the first on the 
condition that there should be freedom of 
conscience. They went out from the 
Church because to them freedom to hold 
the truth and to worship according to the 
dictates of their own conscience was more 
vital than inclusion. They gained their 
freedom at a great price, and became the 
founders of our ‘‘ Churches of the Open 
Way.’’? At the same time that freedom 
of the spirit is not antagonistic, but pre- 
pares the way for a more perfectly inclusive 
catholic religious fellowship, not on the 
basis of doctrines which must divide, but 
on the basis of religious sympathy and 
service. Nor does it seem to us true to 
say that freedom is the real dynamic of 
progress. It is the essential condition of 
true progress in religious thought and life, 
but the dynamic, the moving power is surely 
the hunger after righteousness and more 
perfect apprehension of the truth, which 
under conditions of freedom alone has room 
to grow. There might be perfect freedom 
in the Church, and yet no impulse of pro- 
gressive life, so that freedom might be, 
quite as much as comprehension, a static 
condition. But where there is the passion 
of righteousness and brotherhood, impel- 
ling towards the more perfect doing of the 
FatuHer’s will, there, as Mr. RoBERTs so 
finely said at the end of his sermon, is the 
impulse from which the church must grow 
into greater fulness of life and go forward 
to more perfect service. Then also will the 
truth be more perfectly known. 

Therefore we rejoice as we do in our 
inheritance of freedom and in the fellowship 
of our Churches of the Open Way. 


Ir is not what the best men do, but 
what they are, that constitutes their truest 
benefaction to their fellow-men. Cer- 
tainly, in our own little sphere, it is not 
the most active people to whom we owe 
the most. Among the common people 
whom we know, it is not necessarily 
those who are busiest, not those who, 
meteor-like, are ever on the rush after 
some visible change and work. It is the 
lives like the stars, which simply pour 
down on us the calm light of their bright 
and faithful being, up to which we look, 
and out of which we gather the deepest 
calm and courage.—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SERMON. 
DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI* 


By tue Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., 
GLAsGow. 
“ Qut of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Lord. Lord, hear my voice. O Israel, hope 
in the Lord; for with the Lord there is mercy, 
and plenteous redemption.’’— Psalm cxxx. 


= BORE 


III. 


THe Divine ANSWER TO THE CRY 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


Is there any divine response to the call of 
humanity for God, to these many and 
varied cries out of the depths of our 
human being and life? There must be 
in the nature of things, we are persuaded, 
such a response, something outside of man 
answering to his inner life and fulfilling its 
needs, actual movement and manifestation 
on the part of God corresponding to our 
natural cravings after Him. Out of the 
depths man cries: down to the depths 
God must come, meeting with a corres- 
ponding answer every real and deep want 
of the souls He has made to seek after Him, 
if haply they may feel after Him and find 
Him. Whatever may be the relations 
between human aspiration and divine con- 
descension, whatever be the conditions of 
the coming down of the heavenly help to 
human need, it is simply impossible for any 
religious soul to think that there is no 
approach of God to man. Unless life be a 
tremendous unreality and illusion, and we 
come into the world only to be fooled and 
cheated; unless the universe departs 
from its order in dealing with the spiritual 
necessities of mankind and the cry for God 
meets with exceptional treatment, quite 
unlike that given to the other functions and 
attitudes of our nature,—it is simply incon- 
ceivable that the fundamental cravings 
of the soul can exist without their satisfac- 
tion and the prayer from the depths remain 
unanswered. Many of our religious teachers 
may say too much on this matter and 
speak presumptuously of what God has done 
and can do, but their overstatements to 
those who are living in the consciousness 
and communion of God are better and nearer 
the truth than denialsand negations It is, 
indeed, not difficult to believe in divine 
condescension in an answering, revealing, 
redeeming God, when one truly believes in 
God, believes, that is, in infinite and 
eternal goodness. It appears inevitable 
that man should look with longing and hope 
for help from on high,—for he cannot 
understand his life, its whence and why and 
whither apart from God It cannot be, he 
is sure, having no choice of existence, that 
he should be here in this world endowed with 
a mysterious nature, called to live a life 
full of most serious significance, without the 
presence and help of God. He has a right, 
he feels, to trust Him from whom he comes, 
and to believe that no light from 
heaven can lead astray, least of all 
those great religious aspirations and 
wants which have lived through all human 
ages, over-reaching all stretches of history, 
and are still the highest necessities of the 
soul. No strong crying and tears will make 
God answer our selfish or fictitious wants ; 


* The Sermon preached in Arlington-street 
Church, Boston, Mass., at the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, Tuesday even- 
ing, Sept. 24. 


but that He is responsive to what is best in 
man, that He is answering day after day, 
age after age, the spiritual aspirations and 
needs of humanity, is a necessary belief 
to everyone, Christian or non-Christian, who 
believes in the reality and closeness of the 
bond between God and man, in the affinity 
of man for that life in God which is the true 
end of his being. 

‘© O Israel, hope in the Lord; for, with 
the Lord there is mercy and plenteous re- 
demption.’’ “ He is mindfulof His own; 
He remembers His children.’’ The move- 
ment cannot be all on the side of man. 
Job had caught a glimpse of an eternal 
truth of life when he rested his hope of 
vindication and deliverance upon the 
desire which his Maker had toward the 
work of His hands. That the desire of 
God has brooded over humanity from the 
beginning, and still broods over the life of 
the children of men, is a thought which 
holds a central place in the literature of 
religion ; and, however difficult it may be 
to reconcile this lovely, human way of 
thinking of God with our abstract concep- 
tions of Deity, it brings us closer, we feel 
sure, to the divine reality of things, than 
ways which we may fancy to be grander 
and more philosophical. We are fond of 
contrasting the littleness of man and the 
awiul brevity of his days upon this earth 
with the immeasurable creation which 
science reveals; but, if God be love, 
then our passionate human life must 
be more to Him than a_ whole 
universe of passionless worlds. What 
answer can masses of clay and stone, how- 
ever huge and old, give to the desire of 
His heart? Can we frame any worthy 
thought of God which excludes the idea 
of His need of the love and trust and obe- 
dience of His children? If the word 
‘* Father ’’ spells but one syllable of the 
divine name, then we may speak not only of 
man’s need of God, but reverently of God’s 
need of man—of divine love that seeks the 
answering love of its sons and daughters, 
of Deity ever going forth out of the abys- 
mal depths of His perfection to give Him- 
self to His creation and His children 
because it is His nature and property so 
to do. 

It is told of Pascal that often he seemed 
to hear God saying tohim ‘‘ Thou couldst 
not seek Me hadst thou not already found 
Me.’’ Yes! we seek God because He has 
first sought us and found us. The cry out 
of the depths is more, therefore, than a 
mere human breathing—it is itself a divine 
inspiration. Our pure unselfish longings for 
truth and goodness, our prayers for union 
with God are,as Saint Paul taught long ago, 
the spirit making intercession for us,—that 
highest human voice which is ever one with 
the divine voice, which is the divine voice 
rising from the depths of our humanity 
and speaking through our spiritual needs. 
In the movements of the human spirit 
we see the workings of the divine spirit. 
It is the divine love of goodness that cries 
out in us when conscience bears witness for 
good. It is the divine hatred of evil that 
cries out in us when conscience awakes in 
protest against evil. It is because we are 
made in the moral image of God and are 
united to Him, not by baptism or conver- 
sion, but by birth, that our whole nature 
thrills with what moves the divine nature. 
In its last analysis there can be no noble 


aspiration in man which is not an impulse 
from Him in whom we live and move and 
have our being. In the realm of our inner 
life God does not begin His work where we 
leave off. It is not man down here and 
God up there with a vast stretch of dis- 
tance between. Inall the experiences of our 
life and growth He is present, mingling His 
life with ours silently and potently. Not 
here and there, not now and then, but 
always and everywhere He is near, acting 
upon the human spirit from within as well as 
from without, immediately as well as 
mediately, speaking down to and up from 
the depths of the heart and conscience— 
deep answering to deep. 

We interpret, and rightly interpret, the 
various religions of mankind as man seeking 
God; but they may also be regarded, and 
rightly regarded, as God seeking man. 
** Unaided reason,’’ men have been in the 
way of exclaiming, as they contemplated 
the various religious systems of the world 
outside the Hebrew and the Christian 
religions. But we may well ask, with 
Cardinal Newman, whether the reason of 
man is ever unaided ? There are not two 
kinds of religion—natural and revealed. 
From the point of view of human capacity 
and seeking and effort all religion is 
natural: from the point of view of divine 
manifestation all religion is revealed. The 
Logos doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, what- 
ever else it teaches, teaches the divine 
activity in our world from the beginning. 
It would be an error to suppose that God 
neglected the larger part of mankind be- 
cause of His more intimate dealings with 
one section of the human race. It must be 
true, if God be one and His name one, that 
men of like passions and needs as ourselves, 
who come from God and belong to God, 
and are nourished physically by His air and 
sunshine and fruits of the earth, must also 
have provision made in the divine order of 
things for the sustenance of their spiritual 
life, and that it is not left entirely to the 
tender mercies of their fellows whether 
they shall have God or be without God in 
the world. It must be true that God cares 
equally for the souls of all His children, 
and that he finds access to them, helps 
them, teaches them, comforts them, saves 
them by methods and means that are not 
seen and temporal, and by waysin which no 
man can tell whence He cometh and whither 
He goeth, and that He is only limited in the 
giving of Himself to them by their capacity 
to respond and receive. People of old used 
to think that the divine action was con- 
fined to here and there, now and then; but 
the conviction is growing and spreading 
that the only defensible conception of the 
moral action of God on humanity is that of 
a continuous and impartial influence 
limited to no age or race. To our enlight- 
ened feeling it is becoming more and more 
presumptuous to say that His spirit can 
only work along one line of human thought, 
or can only bring men to Himself through 
one set of defined successions of emotion or 
experience. Personal intimacy with God 
is not an experience special to Jews or 
Christians. The knowledge of the revela- 
tion of God in Hebrew and Christian history 
is an unspeakable blessing, but those whom, 
in the order of Providence, it never reaches, 
are not thereby excluded from the com- 
munion of the spirit. A truer and larger 
faith in God as the everlasting Father and 
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Teacher and Saviour of mankind has made 
it no longer possible for intelligent and 
believing men to regard.all religions outside 
the Jewish and Christian pale as super- 
stition and falsehood, or to keep up the 
old pitying and condescending attitude 
towards them. Their immaturities and 
corruptions we no longer allow to cheat us 
of the right to say: God is good to all; 
whither shall we go from His spirit? He 
has never left Himself without a witness, 
never left multitudes of His creatures with- 
out His help, without light and guidance, 
without comfort and salvation. 


‘* The Unseen Power, whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That man did ever find. 


Which has not taught weak wills how much 
they can ? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like 
rain ¢ 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary 
man, 
Thou must be born again ! ”’ 


The deep needs of. the soul which make 
man look longingly for help from above and 
beyond himself, even from God, may be 
interpreted as a cry for knowledge of 
Him with whom he has to do, a ery for 
reconciliation or union with Him, a cry for 
light and guidance, a cry for strength and 
consolation and peace. The divine re- 
sponse to this vast and varied ery of 
humanity has been made, we believe, in 
some degree, to the whole race of mankind. 

““Tell me, I pray thee, Thy name,’’ is 
a cry out of the depths which man has 
raised to God in every land and age. It is 
as natural as it 1s vital. To know the char- 
acter of the Unseen Power that orders our 
birth and death and all our life, and what His 
relation and attitude are to those whom He 
made to seek after Him, is a craving which 
every human being exercising normal 
powers must at times feel and express. 
And in some way and in some measure 
God has been answering this cry, been re- 
vealing Himself to man through all the ages 
of man’s life here upon this earth. Revela- 
tion has‘been slow and gradual, not because 
of any divine reluctance or caprice, but 
because it waits upon human development, 
upon the quickening and unfolding of 
man’s highest powers. In troubled and 

sawildered hours man has been heard 
complaining, ‘‘ Verily thou art a God that 
hidest Thyseli;’” and yet the light has 
ever come as fast as he could bear it 
and receive it. There is no want of 
revelation. There is, indeed, nothing but 
revelation. From the beginning God has 
been revealing Himself to men by the 
order and beauty and bounty of the world, 
through the natural affections, by the 
teaching and learning of life and the 
education of history. Knowledge of nature 
and man is knowledge of God. In finding 
order, harmony, bounty, beauty, truth, 
wisdom, justice, goodness, and love, God 
is found. It is all revelation from nature 
to man and from man to highest man. 
God has ever been actively present in the 
world, and especially in man and in the 
upward movements of his intellectual and 
moral life. We dare not pretend to limit 
the ways by which He makes known His 
personality and His presence, and moves, 
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He 


illuminates, and guides His children. 


draws nigh to them, not only in and through 


His creation and the course of history, 
not only through the teaching and example 
of His great prophets, holy servants, and 
beloved sons, but immediately—mind with 
mind, spirit with spirit. 
have had experience of an immediate 
presence—of a God who has access to 


their inmost being and acts in their secret 


life, -who reveals Himself by impressions 


upon their spirits, and whose voice, when 


they are hushed to listen, is heard, not in 
their ears, but in their souls. 

Yes! God is ever coming down into our 
life—coming more and more. His Advent 


is unceasing ; new light from the Eternal 
source of light is ever flowing into human 
What is needed is not more activity 
of manifestation on the part of God, but 


souls. 


more susceptibility to the Divine mani- 
festation on our part—souls which have 
been taken pains with for the sake of the 
unseen and spiritual and been made sensi- 
tive to God. 

The cry of our humanity for reconcilia- 
tion and union with God is also a cry which 
God is ever answering. The great obstacle 
to religion in our world is not ignorance, 
but sin. More than enlightenment, we 
need salvation. Can all our civilisation 
minister to a troubled conscience ? Can 
all our culture heal a guilty pang? Can 
the knowledge of any scientific, philoso- 
phical, or theological truth subdue an 
evil passion? But in the depths of our 
weakness and sin God is our salvation. 
The deliverance of man is dear to God. 
It is the essential nature of love to seek 
and to save. Because God is love He is 
ever coming down to the depths of our 
life, depths of sorrow and sin, the deepest 
depths of degradation in order to help 
and to bring to Himself by all the power 
of His love His wayward and. disobedient 
children. Whether it be a fallen or a 
rising world we live in, we know in our 
hearts that we need. reconciliation with 
the God of the world: blessed be His 
eternal love! He has never been outside 
His world, but has been always in it bearing 
the sins and carrying the sorrows of our 
race. Its history is the history of redemp- 
tion, the history of the unceasing efforts 
of Him with whom we have to do,’to in- 
fluence without compelling the vagrant 
and stubborn wills of men. Through all 
the human ages, ever since sin began to 
darken the face of the world, the seeking 
and saving love of God has been a reality. 
All the great attitudes and acts of God 
are eternal. ‘‘ That which was from the 
beginning declare we unto you.’’ ‘‘ His 
goings forth have been of old and from 
everlasting.”’ It was not a new and 
strange work which the Beloved Son of 
‘God did in our world. His work is not an 
isolated divine effort, an interpolation in 
human history, but the reflection and 
revelation in a part of space and time of 
the universal and eternal labour and passion 
and sacrifice of God. Without Jesus 
the world was for thousands of years, 
but not without a God delighting to forgive 
and mighty to save. The work of Christ 
is based on the deeper and larger fact of 
the love and mercy and care of the Eternal 
toward all mankind. We are learning 
its deepest lesson when we see in it a picture 
of what God is always doing ; always helping 


In all ages men 
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His children, always saving them in His 
infinite goodness and mercy. ~ And as it 
was then, it is now and ever shall be, ~ 
world without end. 

And not only through Christ and men 
inspired with the’ spirit of his life and the 
charity of his cross does God reconcile 
the world to Himself; but ‘the whole 
economy of things is so ordered as to bring 
men at every point into contact with God. 
Unto nature and unto all the forces which 
enter into human life have been committed 
the ministry of reconciliation. This is 
their final meaning and end as far as man 
is concerned. By all the natural processes 
and experiences of life, by the discipline of 
toil and hardship, joy and sorrow, by the re- 
tribution which warns us back to the ways 
of righteousness and peace and the moral 
purpose that is in all events, God our Father 
from the beginning has been reducing and 
destroying the moral separation between 
Himself and His children and been seeking 
to bring them to the obedience and fellow- 
ship of sons. crake 

But here again the work of God on man 
is more within than without. Immanent 
in men, He co-operates with the aspiration 
and effort of every man toward reconcilia- 
tion with goodness, and therefore with the 
universal movement’ of. the race. He is 
the ultimate cause of all progress and the 
unseen source and inspiration of all our 
human strivings to draw near to Him. We- 
seek Him because He first seeks us. And 
the meeting place is often in the lowest 
depths, where we are struggling with weak- 
ness and sin or are sinking under them. At 
the point where sin leaves us in the dark- 
ness of shame and despair God in His meroy 
finds us and is nigh to help and save. 

The most central truth of our religion 
is just the helpfulness, the universal: and 
eternal helpfulness of God. This is the 
heart ‘of the religion of the Hebrew poets 
and prophets. ‘‘O Israel, thou hast 
destroyed thyself, but in Me is thy help.’’: 
‘‘In God is my salvation and my glory, 
the rock of my strength and my refuge is in 
God.’’ This, alse, when we put aside all 
those strange accretions which- have 
gathered about it in its passage through the 
thoughts of men, is the message of Jesus 
Christ, to whom God ‘was- the eternal 
shepherd of souls,.who seeks until He finds. 
It is the message which the Church has been 
repeating age after age, clearly or faintly, 
in differing and often confusing plirase ; 
God is with us—with us in the deepest 
depths, with us in our greatest humilia- 
tions, with us in our bitterest shames, 
with us in our terriblest sorrow, with us to 
forgive and save, to strengthen and com- 
fort. It is the glory of Jesus Christ that 
to-day, as yesterday, he inspires men who 
come directly under his influence with this 
enthusiasm of faith in the redeeming mercy 
and love of the Eternal. To those of us: 
who have been born in Christendom the 
hope of the old Hebrew saint in plenteous 
mercy andredemption, in infinite resources 
of saving love and power in the divine 
nature, is ours more than ever. The 
gospel of him who sounded the depths of 
human sorrow and sin, who descended to 
hell in another and truer sense. than is 
meant in the creed, who went down into 


the depths of the world’s evil and felt its 


power—his gospel is a gospel of. hope. 


‘What is emphatically his secret.is the new 
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and greater trust and hope in God which 
he implanted in the minds and hearts of 
men. His most central thought concerning 
human suffering is that it is joy in the 
making. His most central thought concern- 
ing abounding sin is more abounding grace, 
—infinite possibilities of moral recovery 
and repair. Men and women! haunted 
and persecuted by sleepless memories of 
passion and failure and shame, you have no 
right to despair. of yourselves, for that is 
to doubt God. His love is deeper than all 
the depths of moral evil into which you can 
sink. The hope of salvation to the utter- 
most has ever come to men through 
the experience of real and intimate fellow- 
ship with God. In all lands and ages the 
men who have stood nearest God have 
believed most grandly in His infinite charity 
and grace. Through him who said that 
he was one with the Father has been 
preached unto the world the forgive- 
ness of sins. Because God is love, 
holy and inexorable love, he must be for 
ever and ever a God who forgiveth sin— 
the infinite giver of a power that makes 
men better, filling them with new tempers, 
new affections, new loyalties, through 
which the weak become strong and the 
bad good—the infinite giver of a power 
which takes away sin in the only sense sin 
can ever be taken away, by making the 
sinner hate his sin, turn against it and 
away from it, and love and follow the good. 

In recent days’ we have heard much, 
perhaps too much, of ‘* Old Theology ”’ 
and ‘* New Theology.’’ What is described 
as the Old Theology made much of the 
sense of sin and the need of forgiveness. 
It regarded human nature chiefly under the 
aspect of sinfulness and guilt. It forgot 
that human nature is not a simple and 
single thing, and that a gospel to commend 
itself to all men must be wide as human 
need. Its marvellous strength in the days 
when it was heartily accepted and believed 
grew out of its limitations, but these also 
were the cause of its weakness and its decay. 
It provoked a reaction from which we are at 
present suffering. Our liberal theology is too 
often just as partial and one-sided; failing 
to meet the needs with which the old ortho- 
dox presentation of religion chiefly dealt. 
A well-meaning religious teacher was speak- 
ing on the beauty of goodness to a gathering 
of poor people in the slums of a great city. 
** Your rope isn’t long enough for the likes 
of us,’’ shouted one of his hearers. Now, 


it is not wisdom to think that we have 


touched bottom because our plummet 
has ceased going down. It may only 
mean that the soul and life are too deep 
for our soundings. What is described as 
“* New Theology,’’ must have much of 
the Old Theology in it to enrich and 
complete it, if it is to satisfy in any real 
and abiding way the spiritual needs of 
men. Sin and forgiveness, reconciliation 
and union with God, must not hold in 
it a secondary place. Its preachers must 
have the historic sense, and come 
not to destroy but to fulfil. The 
thought of the immanent God which has 
become so real and vivid in our time that 
it seems to many like a new revelation, 
does not, wisely understood, lessen our 
faith in the ever-revealing and ever- 
redeeming God. But it is required 
of religious teachers who would meet 
the deepest cravings of humanity, not 


only to believe in the Divine Immanence, 
but to have some personal experience of 
God’s present help and salvation. Saint 
Augustine tells us that his chief reason 
for writing his imperishable confessions 
was to praise God before men for raising 
him from such depths of sin ‘‘ lest any 
other might le down and sleep in despair 
and say, ‘I cannot awake.’’” It is still 
preachers who can tell men from their own 
experience of the love and mercy and grace 
of God whom our world most needs. Of 
all men, the preacher must not be weak 
in faith ; he must be no doubter, no cynic, 
no pessimist. He must be a great believer 
in the great things, also an unconquer- 
able optimist, a man of abounding hope- 
fulness ; for he.lives to inspire and diffuse 
hope, to make men feel and believe that 
they live in a world, not under God’s 
wrath and curse, but under His love 
and blessing, and that neither life nor death, 
nor things present nor things to come, 
will be able to separate them from the 
Eternal Charity and Care. 

When the saintly Quaker, John Wool- 
man, lay on his death-bed, the feeling, he 
said, ‘‘ of the extent of the sin and misery 
of my fellow-creatures separated me from 
the Divine Harmony, and was more than I 


could bear. But, in the depths of my dis- 


tress, 1 remembered that Thou, O Lord, 


art omnipotent, and that I had called thee 


Father ; and again I was made quiet in Thy 
will and looked for deliverance from Thee !’’ 
To God we must ever look when there is 
darkness without and within. We must 
not let the sorrow and sin of the world rob 
us of our faith and hope. There can be no 
such thing as unchanging and persistent 
evil in the world, for God is never outside of 
His world. He is ever indwelling and at 
work in His moral as in His physical crea- 
tion,and present in all shapes and depths 
of evil as the infinite spirit of goodness 
working for goodness, the everlasting 
Father and Saviour ef men. O Israel, 
hope in the Lord, for with the Lord there 
is mercy and plenteous redemption. 


FAZELY STREET DOMESTIC 
MISSION, BIRMINGHAM. 


On Sunday last the anniversary services 
of the Church of the Messiah Mission, 
Fazely-street, were preached at the Church 
of the Messiah by the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
of Manchester College, Oxford. There 
were good congregations, and the collections 
amounted to £63 19s. 

On Monday the Rev. T. Pipe presented 
his annual report, which gave an account 
of a successful year’s work. Reference 
was made to the social legislation of the 
past few years. With all these altered 
conditions, however, and others in pro- 
gress, he said a domestic mission was as 
necessary as ever. In the neighbourhood 
there was an immense mass of struggling 
human beings without hopes, without 
interests, and without ideals. The Mission 
in the district was a centre of religious 
influence and social work. The Sunday 
evening congregations filled the chapel 
winter and summer alike. Sometimes they 
had more than they could accommodate. 
The service is remarkable for the number 
of men who attend. 

The report went on to tell of the great 


variety of efforts for young and old which 


| classes. 


| Messrs. 


centre in the Mission, for teaching and 
recreation and mutual help, for the physical 
intellectual and moral well-being of the 
people. 

The Rt. Hon. Wiit1aM Kenrick moved 
the adoption of the report. He said the 
report, though full, gave no adequate idea 
of the splendid work being done by the 
Mission. He advised subscribers to go 
down and see for themselves, and they 
would come away determined, if possible, 
to increase their support. He had been 
down several times lately, and had always 
felt it to be inspiring. Recently he pre- 
sided at a congregational meeting held at 
the Mission, when seventeen secretaries 
presented reports of their respective 
societies. These reports were written in 
many different styles, but they were all re- 
markable for the earnest spirit that breathed 
through them, and the record they gave of 
most successful work. The one thing that 
impressed him was that their missionary 
not only worked hard himself, but he had 
the faculty of setting others to work. The 
spirit of self-help breathing through the 
mission was remarkable and a testimony 
to the wise devotion of Mr. Pipe. They 
were working men and women, and yet 
they not only gave liberally of their time 
and money to the actual working of the 
agencies—which they had made to a large 
extent self-supporting—but they sent ‘up 
more than sixteen pounds to the treasurer 
to help the general funds. 

Dr. PrizstLey SmitH, in seconding the 
resolution, said he was greatly interested 


‘in what Mr. Pipe had said about the 


physical exercises and athletic clubs and 
He was inclined to think it would 
be a good thing if all young men were. 
obliged to go through a few years of good 
drill; the gain in discipline would be an 
immense benefit to themselves. 

Rev. J. W. Austin spoke in the highest 
terms of Mr. Pipe’s work. 

Councillor TiTTERTON said it was always 
a tonic to go down to the Mission at 
Fazely-street. The earnestness and en- 
thusiasm were contagious, 

Congratulatory addresses were also given 
by Messrs. T. H. Russell, P. Worsley, 
A. D. Skirron, and others. 


MINISTER’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Tue fifty-fifth annual meeting of this 
society was held in the vestry of the Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham, on November 
14, the president, Mr. J. Arthur Kenrick, 
in the chair. There were present the Revs. 
J. W. Austin, J. C. Street, and J. Wrigley, 
EH. P. Beale (hon. treasurer), 
R. Peyton, T. W. Ryland, and T. H. Russell 
(hon. sec.). Apologies for absence were 
received from Dr. Carpenter (vice-president) 
and other members. 

The directors’ report stated that during 
the past twelve months £2,202 had been 
expended in 46 grants (distributed among 
26 widows, 16 ministers and the orphan 
children of four former beneficiary mem- 
bers). Since the formation of the society 
over £60,000 have been distributed in 
such grants, numbering 1,430 in all, and the 
fund now stands at £68,801. 

The attention of ministers who are not 
yet members of the society is specially 
directed to the following passage of the 
report :— 
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‘«In the course of the twelve months 
7 beneficiary members have been elected, 1 
has resigned, and 4 have died, leaving 199 
names now on the roll. H this last figure 
is compared with the total number of 
Unitarian ministers, as give in the Essex 
Hall Year Book, it is at once apparent that 
many of our ministers are, doubtless for 
various reasons, outside the pale of the 
society’s operations. That many of these 
are probably ignorant of its existence 1s 
suggested by the fact that the directors not 
unfrequently receive applications for mem- 
bership from gentlemen who, on inquiry, 
are found to be ineligible under the laws 
on the ground of age, and who invariably 
express their regret that they, in common 
with many more, have never heard of the 
society’s existence. It is difficult to see 
by what means, other than those already 
adopted, it is possible for the directors 
to bring the society to the notice of those 
for whose benefit it exists, and they 
would therefore appeal for help in this 
particular to those who are already 
beneficiary members, and who may often 
be able to point out the advantages of 
membership to ministerial friends, and 
especially to those who are just about to 
enter upon active professional life, and to 
whom it should therefore be a matter 
of importance to make timely provision for 
the future. During the year the following 
among other kind contributions to the 
funds have been received :—Miss Sharpe 
(London), £100; The executors of Mrs. 
H. A. Todd-Vance-Smith (Bowdon), £500.”’ 

Among the resolutions passed at the 
meeting was one of thanks to Mr. F. S. 
Bolton who retired from the office of 
auditor, which he had held for 31 years. 
Messrs. Russell Jolly and Edward Nettlefold 
were appointed auditors. The retiring 
directors and the executive officers were 
re-appointed. 


In view of the Rev. F. H. Vaughan’s 
strictures upon our two chief Societies, it 
may: be well to recall the whole of the 
following passage from the last annual 
report of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association :—‘‘ In spite of the liberality 
and tolerance so happily characteristic of 
the thought and conduct of large numbers 
of people in the present day, it must be 
clear to any thoughtful observer of the 
religious world that the battle against super- 
stition, perverse and narrow doctrine, and 
sectarian bitterness, is very far from being 
won, and that the task which the Associa- 
tion set itself to accomplish is only at its 
beginning. If Unitarianism is to exert the 
influence it should have upon the thought 
and life of the world, new churches for 
upholding its principles and faith must be 
established, and those centres, where able, 
earnest men are now labouring with devo- 
tion and zeal, must be maintained. The 
time is evidently come when larger demands 
must be met by those who believe in the 
truth and power of a rational, reverent 
religious faith ; for increasing numbers of 
men and women are to-day in search of a 
religion which, while it does no violence 
to their intelligence, nurtures and quickens 
their noblest impulses for good, and makes 
real to them and to others the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man.’’ 


THE INQUIRER. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 

MR. VAUGHAN’S REPLY. 

Sir,—I thank Mr. Harwood for his 
courteous letter. If a few more of our 
reputed leaders would help by their criti- 
cisms the younger men who are groping 
amid grievous difficulties, some good 
might result. 

(1) Let me assure Mr. Harwood I have 
nothing to retract. The report, as far as 
summaries go, is accurate. The full text 
is stronger—that is the only difference. 

(2) Mr. Harwood’s reply does not touch 
my criticism. I called attention to the 
moral evils of our times, and the aban- 
doned state of the Christian Church. 
I quoted two extracts from the official 
pronouncements of our two principal organ- 
isations to illustrate their ideals and indi- 
cate how inadequate those ideals are in 
the present crisis. Mr. Harwood replies 
by pointing to the volume of work done 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which I never questioned, and 
to the fact that the ‘‘ spontaneous develop- 
ment’’ paragraph was torn out of its 
context, which was obvious. 

This position Mer. Harwocd does not 
argue ; his letter does not give a hint that 
he even realises I criticised from quite a 
different point of view, for he makes no 
attempt to controvert the Church idea I 
suggested and which Mr. Whitaker has 
so brilliantly preached in successive num- 
bers of Tue Iyguirer. Ihave been waiting 
and waiting for some of our leaders to 
enter the lists against Mr. Whitaker, 
but there seems to be some fatal powerless- 
ness even to dream that there can be an- 
other ideal in our midst beyond the two 
expressed by our leading organisations. 
How are we to interpret this silence ? 

(3) I rejected the Conference ideal of 
bare freedom as futile. 

The antithesis between doctrine and pure 
religion never has been and never can be a 
live question. The issue is always be- 
tween a lower and a higher doctrine. 
Religion, as Dr. Mellone (a teacher whose 
criticism of Unitarian theology in the 
‘* Leaders of Thought ’’ and ‘‘ Converging 
Lines’’ we have never come to terms 
with) tersely says, ‘‘ religion appeals to a 
man thinking.’’ Doctrine is the necessary 
intellectual form, without which we could 
not even think of religion, much less speak 
or preach it. Martineau stated this truth 
when he said that ‘‘ in every congregation 
or wider aggregate there must be a funda- 
mental agreement for the time being as 
to the main features of Christian doctrine, 
as well as the essentials of Christian Life.’’ 
Let the Conference use its freedom to deter- 
mine the main features of Christian doc- 
trine that unites cur group of churches and 
abandon their policy of seeking to organise 
Christendom o: the abstract chimera of 
bare freedom without positive aims. 

But, ‘‘ as a mere matter of information,’’ 
I question the truth of the Conference letter. 
The President does not follow the spon- 
taneous freedom notion, for he is busy 
seeking to organise—and organisation is 
active interference. :ia.. 
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Further, the Conference in reality does 
profess some sort of positive religion, e.g., 
belief in God—the most dogmatic part of 
the Christian faith. If not, ought we not to 
join forces with the Labour Church? In— 
the Conference Report for 1906, the com- 
mittee appeals to the churches which seek 
to promote “‘ faith, freedom, and fellowship 
in religion.’? The plain man asks, ‘‘ Faith 
in what? Freedom todo what? Fellow- 
ship in what religion? The Labour 
Church has faeth—faith in Socialism ; 
it rejoices in freedom—tfreedom to preach a 
social ideal, conditioned only by the con- 
sensus of experts. Socialism is its religion, 
in which the members find more fellow- 
ship than is to be found in our body. 
The logic of the Conference ideal surely 
demands their inclusion ! 

Again, the group of churches which the 
Conference represents accept an unwritten 
creed : 80, on Mr. Harwood’s own showing, 
receive help from the organisation which 
exists to further that confession of faith. 
Let any minister cross the border and he 
must choose another denomination. 

(4) Mr. Harwood thinks there is room for 
difference of opinion about the value of mere 
“* protest.’’ I think there is none. It is 
a poisonous delusion which blights all our 
missionary efforts. Theological errors, 
with the vital power of religion behind, 
cannot be destroyed by showing them 
to be illogical and uncritical. We destroy 
the man instead. To clear the ground 
first, as Mr. Harwood suggests, is to leave the 
soul empty, swept and garnished for seven 
devils worse than the first—the world and 
the lusts thereof. 

This was not the missionary method of 
our Master. This is not the way Nature 
works; the living bud of a tree itself 
pushes off the dead leaves. 

Martineau tried to recall us from the 
barren method of protest as early as 1838: 
** We should turn our attention not to 
orthodoxy, which has a faith and is satis- 
fied with it, but to indifference, and un- 
belief and sin, which have it not and are 
satisfied without it. On these we should 
make aggression in the power of a positive 
religion.’? (Carpenter’s Life of Martineau, 
page 221.) 

How little he succeeded may be illus- 
trated from this year’s report of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. In a 
time when, we learn, four-fifths of Lon- 
doners go to no church, the Association 
‘* rejoices in the more liberal and tolerant 
opinions that now prevail and is glad to 
have helped in bringing about this wiser and 
kindlier state of feeling.’’ But (page 4) 
it feels, however, ‘‘ that the battle against 
superstition, perverse and narrow doctrine 
and sectarian bitterness is very far from 
being won, and that the task which the 
Association set itself to accomplish is only 
at the beginning.’? One asks in pained 
astonishment, what task ? There are only 
one-fifth left in any church ! 

Had we not better concentrate on the 
world and its pathetic, tragic indifference ? 
In this great battle we should welcome 
every minister of every denomination in 
the Church of Christ as a fellow-worker. 
But this would not mean ignoring our 
doctrinal differences. Rather, as Canon 
Barnett suggests, we must respect them and 
try by living in accord with our own 
doctrines to win men with the attractive 
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power of religious life. Neither would 
it mean that we must adopt binding declar- 
ation of doctrine as the only alternative to 
the negative freedom ideal. Mr. Whitaker 
points the way out of dogma in THE 
Inqurger for March 16, 1907. It does not 
lie in Church doctrine but in the Church 
itself{—the spiritual Church. 

** For an abstract idea ”’ [the Fatherhood 
of God, or the Brotherhood of Man, 
mere phrases apart from Christ and his 
Church, which, however thickly the Van 
strews the highways with, willnot save men | 
we must substitute a concrete object, for a 
proposition an organic life. . Love 
for a person will unite. Preach Christ 
crucified (not only on Calvary, but all 
through the Church’s life) and the intellec- 
tual difficulty 1s transcended.’’ 

And in the task of making “‘ our com- 
munity, in little, an image of what it thinks 
the whole Church of Christ should be ’”’ 
is an idea worth living and dying for. 

F. Hemine VAUGHAN. 

Mansfield, Nov. 20, 1907. 

ee ee 
WARNING TO NORTHERN 
CHURCHES. 


Sir,—Permit me to warn our northern 
laymen and ministers against a plausible 
Yorkshireman, above medium height, 
slight, grey, scant of hair, and about sixty 
years of age. He knows our schools and 
churches at Leeds, Bradford (Yorks), 
Newchurch, Ashton, &c., fairly well, and 
has now added Heywood to his list. His 
plan evidently is to be in the vicinity of 
one of our schools or churches at the week- 
end, worm himself on Sunday into the 
kindly interest of such as are keen on 
social service, under the pretence of seeking 
work, visit our charitable for two or three 
days with profit and commendable zeal, 
and move on in time to repeat the same 
game in another district. 

T. Bowrn Evans. 

Heywood, Nov. 25, 1907. 
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CHURCHES IN GREATER LONDON. 


Sirz,—Your enthusiastic correspondent 
in your issue of the 23rd instant asks, 
whether ‘‘it is not time that something 
was done towards the provision of more 
Unitarian Churches for Greater London.’’ 
Before embarking on an effort in this 
direction, surely it would be well to seek 
an answer to the Rev. W. G. Tarrant’s 
question, reported in the same column, 
‘* How are we going to fill our own churches 
with our own people?’’ In fact, in- 
difference to public worship largely prevails 
in the body, as is sufficiently manifested 
by the sparseness of the attendances at 
our churches in town and country. Whilst 
this is. so it would seem useless, if not 
worse, to initiate such an effort as is 
suggested. G. J. Notcurt. 

Ipswich, Nov. 25, 1907. 
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NoTwWiTHSTANDING numerous press state- 
ments that the Rev. R. J. Campbell has 
promised to stand as an Independent 
Labour candidate at the next general elec- 
tion, we have the best authority for saying 
that he has given, and intends to give, 
no definite pledges, but will hold himself 
free to act as the exigencies of the future 
may demand. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


es 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 

should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 

Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


APPEAL. 

London : Mansford street Mission,— 
The Rev. Gordon Cooper writes from 'The 
Parsonage, Manstord-street, Bethnal Green, FE. 
May Iremind those of your readers who subscrike 
to the Poor’s Purse and the Christmas Fund 
at the Mansford-street Mission, that I shall be 
glad to receive their contributions as soon as 
possible? And is it worth while adding that 
donations or subscriptions from other friends 
willalso be most welcome? I know, Sir, that 
itis only a few weeks since I made my last 
appeal to your readers, but I do not hesitate 
to ask them again for their help, In a good 
cause, when the need is great, [am not ashamed 
to beg. 


. Ashton-under-Lyme. — The congregation 
has suffered a severe loss in the death of one 
of its oldest, ablest, most devoted, and deeply 
loved members, Mr. Samuel Smethurst, who 
passed away at Colwyn Bay, where he had gone 
for the benefit of his health, on November 20, 
in his 67th year. Mr. Smethurst was well 
known and highly respected by his fellow- 
townsmen as an honourable, upright, and public- 
spirited man. Possessed of great business 
experience and ability, he was an invaluable 
member of the Church Council and Building 
Committee. Hedid not spare himself so far as 
time, work, and money were concerned, and 
it is to be feared that the large amount of busi- 
ness detail and long committee meetings, some- 
times lasting until one and two o’clock in the 
morning, which have been rendered necessary 
during the last year or two, contributed to 
his somewhat unexpected and sudden end. Mr. 
Smethurst was one of the pioneer members of 
the congregation, and one of its representa- 
tives on the Hast Cheshire Union. The funeral 
took place at Hurst Cemetery, near Ashton, on 
Saturday, 23rd inst. 

Belfast: First Church (Weicome Meet- 
ing).—A meeting to welcome the Rev. H. J. 
Rossington, M.A., B.D., to the pastorate of this 
church was held on November 13, in the Central 
Hall, when there was a large and representative 
gathering of members and friends of the congte- 
gation. The proceedings began with tea, after 
which Mr. John Rogers took the chair. Letters 
of apology for non-attendance were read from 
the Revs. Principal Gordon, W. H. Drummond, 
Dr. 8. H. Mellone, and Joseph Worthington, and 
Mr. Bowman Malcolm. The chairman in a happy 
speech gave a very cordial welcome to Mr. and 
Mrs. Rossington, which was heartily supported 
on behalf of the congregation by Messrs. George 
G. Ward, W. T. Hamilton, James Davidson, A. 
M. Cleland, and C. M. Cunningham, and on be- 
half of the other non-subscribing churches by 
the Rey. J. A. Kelly. Mr. Rossington, in his 
reply, gratefully acknowledged the kindly senti- 
ments expressed by the different speakers. He 
said that he and his wife appreciated their 
welcome all the more because the speakers ob- 
viously expressed not only their own feelings 
but also those of the whole congregation. In 
one respect such a welcome seemed somewhat 
late, for since his arrival in June, so many 
people had individually said and done kindly 
things that he had already learned to know 
and appreciate the warmth of an Irish wel- 
come and to feel that his ministry in Belfast 
had begun under the happiest auspices. It 
was at once a great privilege and a great 
responsibility to become the successor of the 
good and distinguished men who had served 
the First Church so faithfully in the past, but 
he felt that in his endeavour to uphold worthily 
such great traditions he could confidently 
count on their support and cordial co-opera- 
tion. After indicating one or two respects in 
which assistance would be gratefully accepted, 
the speaker said that he and his wife were in 
deadly earnest and desirois of doing all in 
their power to promote the success of the 
church. If they accomplished all they hoped, 
and would try to accomplish, he was convinced 
that his hearers would find that a more 
fitting return for the welcome they had given 
to his wife and himself than any words he 
could say. In the meantime he would assure 
them that the kind sentiments expressed were 
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most gratefully received and most heartily 
reciprocated. The remainder of the evening 
was devoted to music and conversation. 

Birmingham: Midland Sunday-school 
Association.—A most successful reception was 
held in the Old Meeting Schools, Bristol-road, 
on Wednesday evening, November 20. The 
president, the Rev. J. Worsley Austin, and the 
committee issued invitations to all teachers in 
the schools connected with the Association, and 
about 200 responded. An excellent concert 
was provided after refreshments had been 
served, and speeches were delivered during 
the evening by Councillor G. H. Kenrick, 
Messrs. W. Byng Kenrick, and Ion Pritchard, 
the president, the Rev. W. C. Hall, and Rev. 
Thos. Paxton (secretary). A most enjoyable 
evening was spent, and the committee look 
forward to a very helpful and encouraging 
year’s work. 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mis- 
sion.—On November 4th, a very successful 
Jumble Sale was held, over £13 being realised. 
During November concerts arranged by Mr. T. 
Gaylard, Miss Newton, and Mrs. Hartland 
have attracted good audiences. Lantern lectures 
have been given by the Rev. E. I. Fripp, and 
Mr. James Randall. On the 22nd inst., the 
half-yearly conference of the teachers connected 
with the Lewin’s Mead and the Mission Schools, 
took place at the Mission Hall. Miss Toddread 
an excellent paper on ‘‘The duties of the 
Sunday-school Teacher,’’ which was followed 
by a good discussion in which a large number 
of teachers took a part. Mr. J. Kenrick 
Champion presided. 

Chatham (Farewell).—Last Sunday the 
Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A., preached farewell 
sermons to crowded congregations at _Hamond 
Hill Church, in which he reviewed the four 
years of his happy ministry, and expressed his 
gratitude for the spiritof freedom and breadth 
of tolerance and good fellowship which had 
characterised the church. After evening service 
Mr. Mackay, the editor of the Observer, presided 
over a congregational meeting called to bid 
good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Davis, and wish them 
God-speed on their journey to India, and 
success in the new work that there awaits them. 
Mr. Davis, he said, had come to them after a 
period in which there had been a great deal of 
iconoclasm, and had achieved a remarkable 
work of religious re-construction. Mrs. Miskin, 
of Frindsbury, on behalf of the congregation, 
with expressions of warm affection and grati- 
tude toward the minister and his wife, pre- 
sented him with a purse of gold. This was the 
second purse of gold and the fourth presentation 
made to Mr. Davis during his four years’ 
ministry at Chatham. Mrs. Prall then presented 
Mrs. Davis with a handsome gold and pearl 
pendant. A beautiful illuminated address on 
vellum, handsomely framed, is also being pre- 
sented. Mr. and Mrs. Davis sail for Ceylon per 
R.M.S. Macedonia on Dec. 6. In Ceylon, in 
addition to his official duties, Mr. Davis proposes 
holding Sunday religious services. 

Cork.—On Sunday, November 24, Rev. 
James Harwood, as representing the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, preached in the 
Princes’-street Church to probably the largest 
congregation that has assembled there on a 
Sunday for well nigh a quarter of a century. 
The committee of the Church, under their new 
minister, the Rev. G. V. Crook, have already 
manifested marked enthusiasm by renovating 
and beautifying the old church. The ‘Seven 
Services’ and the ‘‘ New Hymnal’”’ have been 
adopted, and the singing was bright and 
hearty, and the entire service calculated to 
help and uplift the worshippers. After the 
service Mr. Harwood met the members of the 
congregation in the schoolroom, and gave 
them friendly advice about resuscitating the 
new-old church again. It may interest some 
to know that underneath Prince’s-street pulpit 
there were placed, in years gone by, two horses’ 
skulls, facing east and west; perhaps some- 
one could enlighten us as to their history or 
suggest an explanation, the church being 
about two hundred years old. 

Dover.—On November 19 the congregation 
of Adrian-street. Church had the pleasure of a 
visit from the Rev. Joseph Wood, president of the 
National Conference. That his splendid address 
was fully appreciated was shown by the close 
attention paid by all present. After the service 
a conference was held, the Rev. C. A. Ginever 
in the chair. Mr. Wood spoke on various im- 
portant subjects affecting the welfare of our 
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churches. The following gentlemen also spoke: 
Rev. C. A. Ginever, Rev. 8S. Burrows, of Hast- 
ings, Mr. Edward Chitty, and Mr. Boyle from 
Deal. 

Garston.—A brass tablet has recently been 
placed in the church, inscribed:—‘‘To the 
memory of Alice Watson. This tablet was 
placed here by members of the congregation 
worshipping in this church. Oct. 1907. ‘To 
live in hearts one leaves behind is not to die.’ ”’ 

Gloucester (Appointment).—The congre- 
gation of the Barton-street Chapel have invited 
Rey. Rudolf Davis, B.A., district minister to 
the Western Union and minister of Christ Church 
Chapel, Bridgwater, to be their minister in 
succession to the late Rev. Walter Lloyd. Mr. 
Davis has accepted the invitation, and will 
begin his ministry when his successor has been 
appointed by the Western Union. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—A successful congrega- 
tional soirée was held on *aturday, Nov. 16. 
After tea a meeting, presided over by Mr. J. 
Senior, chairman of the church committee, was 
held inthe large schoolroom. The chair- 
man referred to the objects of the meeting, 
welcomed friends, alluded in kindly terms to the 
illness of the minister’s wife, pleaded for regular 
attendance at the services in the church, and 
spoke of the interest of the minister’s discourses, 
Music by the choir and other friends, and 
recitations, gave much pleasure to the goodly 
company present. The Rev. H. McLachlan gave 
anaddress on the Deepening of the Religious 
Life, and Mr. J. T. Dodgson, treasurer of the 
Y.N. Union, also spoke some friendly words. A 
pleasant meeting was brought to a close with 
votes of thanks. 

Liscard.—The Rey. A. E. Parry, during his 
visit to America to attend the International 
Congress at Boston, preached at Fitchburg, 
Mass., where he received a very warm welcome. 
In response to a message of greeting and good- 
will sent through him from the members of the 
First Parish Church at Pittsburg to his congre- 
gation at the Memorial Church, they recently 
held a meeting to receive the message, and 
passed with acclamation a resolution recipro- 
cating the greeting with heartiest goodwill and 
fraternal sympathy, and earnestly welcoming 
such international interchanges both of men 
and of greetings as making for the friendship 
of nations and the peace of the world. 

London: Kentish Town.—The Rev. T. P. 
Spedding, missionary agent of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, is to preach at 
the Free Christian Church, Clarence-road, next 
Sunday, both morning and evening. Friends 
in London will be glad to take this opportunity 
of hearing from Mr. Spedding some account of 
the work of the Van mission. 

London Sunday School Society. — The 
annual social evening of teachers and elder 
scholars over sixteen of the London Sunday- 
schools was held at Essex Hall on Saturday, 
November 23. From six o’clock till seven, the 
visitors were received on behalf of the com- 
mittee by Mr- Ion Pritchard, this year’s pre- 
‘ident of the Society, and during that hour they 
were entertained to tea and were able to mix 
with visitors from other schools. At seven 
o'clock, when Mr. Pritchard took the chair, 
supported on the platform by the Rev. John 
Toye, last year’s president, there was an 
audience of fully 300, who well filled the body 
of the hall and the front two or three rows of 
the gallery. After ‘a hymn, “Sing we of the 
Golden City,” had been heartily sung, Mr. 
Pritchard welcomed the teachers and scholars, 
and in a few happily expressed phrases, pointed 
out wherein success in Sunday-school work was 
to be obtained, especially emphasising the 
difference between the shadow and the sub- 
stance of success. His school address was 
attentively listened to by the audience, and was 
followed by an interesting programme of 
music, &c. Unfortunately illness had at the 
last moment prevented Mr. Cecil Pearson and 
Mr. 8. T. Lock from being present, but Mr. W. 
Savage Cooper and Mrs. Herbert Teasdale each 
sang an extra song, and Mr. Howard Young 
gave a reading, which nearly restored the pro- 
gramme to its original length. Miss Alice 
Glover, who played two ’cello solos, and Miss 
Ida Hingston, Mrs. Herbert Teasdale, and Mr. 
W. Savage Cooper who sung, were all well 
received, Mr. Cooper in especial delighting the 
audience, who encored him on each occasion. 
A story, from Mr. Pritchard and Mr. Young’s 
reading” completed the programme, and the 
proceedings were cldsed with a couple of verses 


of the hymn “Sun of my soul for ever near,”’ 
and the benediction pronounced by the Rey. 
John Toye. 

Manchester: Pendleton.—On Wednesday, 
November 20, a joint social of the Broushton, 
Monton, Swinton, and Pendleton congregations 
was held in the Pendleton Schoolroom, in con- 
nection with the Association Fund and United 
Bazaar, EHaster, 1908. The Rev. and Mrs. N. 
Anderton acted as hosts, and there was a large 
attendance, representative of the four congre- 
gations, which filled the schoolroom. The excel- 
lent programme, the not less excellent refresh- 
ments, even the decoration of the room, were 
due to combined efiort, and the complete suc- 
cess of the social augurs well for future co- 
operation among the congregations concerned. 
During the evening the Rev. Dendy Agate, 
chairman of the bazaar {committee, gave a 
stirring address, setting forth the objects of the 
bazaar, and emphasising the fact that it was 
rendered necessary by the new work and respon- 
sibilities undertaken in the enthusiasm of the 
great effort of 1897, The Rey. N. Anderton, as 
chairman, also spoke, and referred with approval 
to the suggestion that Broughton, Swinton, and 
Pendleton, with individual help from Monton, 
which was doing its part chiefly by direct con- 
tributions to the Association Fund, should unite 
to provide a stallat the bazaar. Thore islittle 
doubt that this suggestion will beapproved, and 
carried through with success. Meanwhile, not 
the least of the good results of the joint social 
was the bringing together of members of four 
neighbouring congregations, many of whom 
were not previously known to each other, in 
social intercourse and good fellowship. 

Mottram.—The 61st anniversary was cele- 
brated by the Annual Party on Saturday, 
November 16, and anniversary services on Sun- 
day, November 24. The party was a great 
success; over 240 sat down to tea, and there 
were about 280 at the meeting which followed. 
The minister, Rev. H. Bodell Smith, presided, 
and an excellent programme of gices, solos, 
action songs, recitations, and a dramatic 
dialogue entitled ‘‘ Entangled’’ was well ren- 
dered. Addresses were given by the chair- 
man and by Mr. J. H. Elkin, senior superinten- 
dent, and Mr. D. Gee, vice-president, of the con- 
gregation. The anniversary preacher was the 
Rey. W. G. Price, whose sermons were greatly 
appreciated, but the weather was unpropitious 
and the attendances were smaller than is usual 
on such an occasion. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

The Origin and Nature of Man, by S. B. 
G. McKinney, M.A., L.R.C.P., is a book 
of 479 pages, in the course of which the 
author tries to work out the idea that the 
recognition of an Archetypal man is the 
key to the origin and evolution of humanity 
on this earth. What most people are con- 
tent to regard simply as a human deal, 
he appears to regard as a definite super- 
sensuous fact, the perception of which 
depends on one’s spirituality. 
curious part of this theory is that ‘‘ primi- 
tive man’’ (whatever may be understood 
by the term) had a clear vision of this 
supersensuous being, which has been the 
source of all the world’s subsequent enh- 
lightenment, the vision itself having 
become obscured in later degenerate times. 


These appear to be the fixed ideas, to elu- | 


cidate which the author employs consider- 
able ingenuity and information. The book 
will be interesting to many as a psycho- 
logical study where they can find no 
intrinsic worth in its main argument. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 5s. net.) 
Storehouse for Preachers and Christian 
Workers, a treasury of outline sermons 
and addresses, collected by J. Ellis, consists 
for the most part of pulpit commonplaces 
of the orthodox type. There are, no doubt, 


speakers who will find it suggestive and 
helpful. [James Clarke & Co. Is. 6d.]} 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


it is requested that notice of any alteretion in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher rot 
Sater than Thursday Afternoon. 


_ 
SUNDAY, December 1. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
Hurn. : 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jusse HiPPEer- 
SON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressny, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DAPLYN. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, W. J. Jupp. ; 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev Franx K. IFrRexston. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. H. Woops Prrais. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Raw.ixes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn - hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Rey. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savety Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. HaNnxINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. Cuartes Rorer, 
B.A.; 7, Rev. JoHn Toye. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pork. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. Pacr 
Horrs; and 7, at the Euston Theatre 
(Chapel closed). 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HIPPERSON; 
6.30, Mr. R. W. PErrinceEr. 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 ~ 


and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrix Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MARSHALL; 7, Mr. C. EK. MAuRIcE. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J. Toyz; 
6.30, Mr. D. Deva Evans. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rey. 
D. F. Stewart, M.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. 


Mummery; 7, Rev. W. CopELanp Bowlk. 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. N. Bratcurorp, B.A. ; 

Buiackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. RopERT McGEr. 

Buacxproor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BourRNEMoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hiil- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Braprorp, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerepic Jonss, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7,. Rev. S. BuRRows. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.3@, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 


Established 84 50 Years. 


sallard'& Bowsers. 


“Really 
Wholesome Confectionery” 
—LAncetT. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various sizes. 


Manufactory: Lewt6n, w.c, - 
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CamBripgr, Assembly Rooms, Downing-street? 
11.30, Rev. JoserH Woop. . 

CanTEeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 

te Rev. J. H. Smrru. 

Crrster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EvANs. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GiINEVER. 

Dus.in, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
VANCE, B.D. 

Hastrvas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Manren. 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuaRLes 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LEICESTER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. ERNEST Parry. . 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHarLes CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RoBErts. 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Ear]-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Newerosrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIVENs. 

OxroRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JamEs Bur7von, M.A. 

Portsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 


ll and 


- ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 


Rey. OrrweE.tt Binns. 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. REEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiILLrAM AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. MattHew R. Scort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. Artuur Rickert, LL.D., 
‘Character and Destiny.” 

West Krrsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


ee — 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


CAPETOWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Ba.tm- 
FORTH. 


BIRTH. 
FAIRFIELD.—On November 26, at 30, Bedford- 
street, Liverpool, the wife of Percy Fairfield, 
ofason, — . 
MARRIAGES. 
Cuirty—WELCH.—On November 21, at Unity 
Ckurch, Islington, by the Rev. J. J. Marten, 
cousin of the bride, Charles Woodland 
Chitty, eldest son of Councillor Edward 


Chitty, J.P., of Dover, to Marian Jefferson 


Welch, youngest daughter of Samuel D. 
Welch, of Crouch Hill, and grand-daughter 
_of the late Rev. John Marten. 


Hinp—Hircucock.—On November 18, at the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, by the 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Charles Lewis Hind to 
Henrietta Richardson Hitcheock,. 


DEATHS. 

ALUEN.—On November 21, at 14, Herne-place, 
Dulwich-road, Eiward Allen, in bis 97th 
year. 

May.—On November 24, at 59, Heailds- 
road, Dewsbury, Joseph May, late of the 
Dewsbury Pioneers’ Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. (one of the Trustees of 
the Unitarian Chapel, Dewsbury). Inter- 
ment took placa at the Dewsbury Cemetery 
oa Wednesday, November 27. 


Porter.—Oa November 25 (her 82ad birth- 
day), at Cizrwys, Putney Common, S.W., 
the residence of her nephew, A. Gordon 
Maginnis, Hilen, last surviving daughter of 
the late James Porter, of Strabane. 


Wape.—On November 23, Richard Wade, of 
Rookwood, Stamford-road, Bowdon (for- 
~-merly of Manchester), in his 79th year, 


Board and Residence. 


— 
1 OUEN EMOUTH.— Elvasten, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian’Church. Iustrated 
Tarift.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoos. 


~1T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘* Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfert- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary cortificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrrr. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the Nerth— Prospectus 
from Miss N. JONES. 


eu END HOLIDAY HOME.— 
WJ During the winter months this little sea- 
side home is evailable to friends of our con- 
eregaticns desiring en inexpensive healihy 
holiday. Weekly payments, 17s. 6d. Week 
end, 7s. 6d. Applications to be addressed to 
the l-cal Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Murrow, 
97, The Beach, Southend-on-Sea. 


XFORD (near).—_SUNNINGWELL 
HALL, BOAR’S- HILL --Ideal for 
winter. Dry, suony climate. House well 
warmed and ventilated. Beautiful country. 
Golf, billiards, &c.; concerts, lectures, 
Debates. Ordinary and Vegetarian cuisine. 
University connection. Omnibus service to 
Oxford. Terms from £2 2s, weekly ; 7s. daily. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


EK. NORMAN REED & Cu., 
Airlists in Stained $Leaded Glass 
18, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under tha direction of Geo. @. LAIDLER, 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


A 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 

uired, Term of Indoentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


(veers, middle-aged Lady desires 
r-engayement as COMPANION to Lady. 
Excellent refcrences.—Addrees K., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


WANTED, SITUATION as HOUSE- 

KEEPER or COMPANION-HELP 
Experienced, capable, reliab e. _ Would be 
suitable person io undertake management 
ef country bouse.—H. A., INqurreR Office, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


AS really good LADY HELP. Active, 
willing ; very domesticated. Good 
needlewoman.—M., 48, Ingram-road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


INIFRED HOUSH.— INVALID 
CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL HOME, Wray-crescent, Tol- 
lingten-park, London, N. For the reception 
of pocr children, after illness or operation, 
whose constitution needs building up, and 
who need good focd, good air, and careful 
nursing. New subscriptions and donations 
urgentiy needed, and will be gratefully re- 
ceived by W. M. Biyrta, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
or by Miss M. PritcHarp, Hon. Secretary, 11, 
Highbury-crescent, Londen, N 


{ee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, AnBANY Roap, SOUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS, ; 

Sheffield Telegraph : “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house, We were amazed 
at the variety of food. 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


LONDON, W. 


WO Ladies receive others, Teachers, 
Students, &c., in their Flat. Re- 
ferences.—Address, H. V., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL f 


bs (TEMPERANCE), 5 
HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. & 
‘ Near the British Museum. z 


@ This well - appointed and commodious Hote 
# bas passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms 
-] Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining 
~ Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard & 
@ Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Be 
m Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrceoms (including & 
H attendance) from 3s. Gd. to 6s. per night. & 
H Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table & 
a’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 
1Gs. 6d. per day. : 


E Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address “Booxkcraft,” London. 


“MABE UNIT Y.’— Magazines for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
“ah ena to Epitor, The Parsonage, 

ottram, Mauchester. 


Schools, etc, 


—»— 


‘EANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOCL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hiaseate, LonDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian TaLpot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matricvlation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply to the Heap MisTREss. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A-M., 
gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”’—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 

WICH.—The next Entrance Examina- 

tion will be held at the School on December 

3rd and 4th.—For particulars of admission on 
the Foundation apply to the Heap Master. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results.in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. : 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, Lendon, W.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Principals: 

Miss CocGswEeLi and Miss MacpouGatLt, 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 


maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 


Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained, 
12 Distinctions were gained. 
R.A.M, and R.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed. 
One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
4, entered} 4 passed, 
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EVERYONE who wants to be well informed on Current Affairs, including the 
Social and Political Progress of the World, SHOULD READ 


THE 


Edited by H. W. 


MASSINGHAM. 


THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE WEEKLIES. 


Among the Chief Features are: 


DIARY OF THE WEEK: 


An Epitome of the Salient Features of the Week’s News told in a 


concise form. 


POLITICS AND 


AFFAIRS : 


Iiditorials on Burning Questions by Leading Statesmen and Journalists. 


LIFE AND LETTERS: 


Criticisms and Essays on Literature, Art, Religion, and Social Questions. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


THE WEEK IN THE 


CITY. 


Sold at ail First-class Bookstalls and Newsagents. + 


EVERY SATURDAY 


Price Gd. 


Publishing Office: 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WHAT ME# ARE SAYING. 
WHAT MEN ARE DGING. 
WHAT MEH ARE THINKING. 


Ewery Friday. 


Edited by PERCY IL. 


ctivity. 
@Z@wropence:; 


PARKER. 


The purpose of “ Public Cpinion” is to provide information by means of a weekly review of current thought 
and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers. magazines, and books, and to put on record the 
ideas and activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 


What Mr. R. B. Haldane says of ‘*‘ Public Opinion” :— 


Dear Mr. Parker, 


WAR OFFICE, Ist October, 1907. 


I think that in the new form of “Public Opinion,” under your editorship, you do well to make prominent 
what is concrete and living in the shape of the opinions maturely formed of men who are trying to do the 
work of the nation and of journalists, the standard of whose criticism is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a concrete form and has in it the touch of humanity. The views of strenuous spirits and 
the criticisms of really competent critics given in their own words comply with this condition. Your paper will 
succeed if it can only keep up to this standard, and I think you have brought it on to the right lines.— Yours 


faithfully, 


R. B. HALDANE. 


Percy L. Parker, Esq., Office of ** Public Opinion,” Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 
ss H : AS Se 
What Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., says of “ Publie Opinion ” :— 


Dear Mr. Parker,—I cannot but congratulate you on that excellent paper, “ Public Opinion,” which I real 


regularly. You have a journal of great infiuence and usefulness.—Yours truly, 


GILBERT PARKER. 


“Public Opinion” can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for ene year 
to anv address in the United Kingdom for 70s. 70d., and to any place abroad for 73s. per annum. Orders 
should be addressed to “ Public Opinion,” 30 and 31, Temple House, Tallis-street, London, E.C. Specimens free on 


application. 


DUKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


GRAND BAZAAR, 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM, 
Pickford Lane, Dukinfield, 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, & SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER 5th, 6th, and 7ih, 1907. 


OPENERS— 
Thursday, at 2.30, Sir J. T. BRUNNER, Bt., M.P. 


Friday, at 3, Co). J. W. Pouuirt, V.D., J.P. 
Saturday, at 3, Sir W. B. Bowrine, Bart. 


ILFORD UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
WO DAYS’ SALE OF WORK at 


the Central Hall, Seven Kings, on 
Thursday, December 5th, at 4.15 p.m., and 
following day. Sale to be opened on Thursday 
by Lady BeTue Lt, accompanied. by Sir JoHn 
BetHeLL, M.P. Joun Harrison, Esq., will 
reside. Gifts for the stalls should be sent to 
iss DARLISON, 26, Pembroke- road, Seven 
Kings, Ilford, or Mr. A. Berrcrort, 13, 
Ranelagh-gardens, Iiford. Donations to Rev. 
T. KE. M. Epwarps, 1, Valley-road, Streatham, 
S.W., or Mr. E. R. Fyson, 16, Airlie-gardens, 
Ilford, E. got 


107; CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawruncez, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, dupes, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss CrorL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Hagpcastis, RENCE. 
F.§.1. Miss ORME. 


STEPHEN SHAWARD TAYLER, 
A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 

PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


PLENDID SNOW-WHITE IRISH 
LINEN DAMASK TABLECLOTHS. 
Pattern bunch No. 62 shows specially good 
value, 70 inches square, 6/9. Write to-day 
for very interesting patterns, sent free. — 
Hourvron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. : 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE. 


By Unysses G. B. Prerce. 
(Unitarian Minister, Washington, U.S.A.) 
With an Introduction by Edward Everett Hale 

Size 5 by 74 inches, pages 525, cloth binding. 3s. net, 
by post, 3s. 4d. ‘Thin paper edition; size 4 by 6$ inches, 
cloth binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, by post, 3s. 9a. 
Also ready shortly, flexible leather binding, red under 
gilt edges, narrow margins reducing the size to 3} by 

6 inches, 5s. net, by post 5s. 3d, 

Selected passages from the Old and the New Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha arranged as synthetic read- 
ings in Biblical order. Each reading (for they are 
readings rather than mere excerpts) is a literary unit, 
dealing with but one subject, and calculated to make 
a definite religious impression. In each selection the 
whole Bible is drawn upon as needed to develop the 
subject. Isolated passages are brought into natural 
relation with the larger thought~ot which they are 
generic parts, thus utilising many short passages of 
great beauty and power which would otherwise be 
neglected because of their fragmentary character. The 
book is provided with alist of the readings suitable for 
various occasions, an index of the more. familiar 
religious topics, and with a general index. The selec- 
tions are representative of what is best in the Bible,and 
the method of seiection adopted is such as to reveal to 
the reader “the soul of the Bible.” : 


British & FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Hissex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Just Published.) Cloth, 43. Gd. net. Postage 3d. 


The Practical Teaching 
of Jesus ef Nazareth. 


As Found in the Gospel According to 
Matthew. 


Thirty-four Lessons compiled by 
ARTHUR W. FOX, M.A. : 


The substance of these Lessons was given to a Bible 
Class held in connection with the Todmorden Sunday 
School Union, at which representatives of six Norcon- 
formist denominations were present. The notes were 
found helpful by these ; hence it is the compiler’s wish 
to help other Sunday School Teachers, as far as he ean. 
The main purpose of this little bouk is to bring out the 
practical teaching of the Christ, so that it may have its 
mighty infiuence in the formation of the character of 
the taught. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, WC. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, FORT 
ROAD, BERMONDSEY. _ Special 
Service, Wednesday Evening, December 


11th, at 8 o'clock, conducted by the Rey. 
JESSE Hipperson, Lecture by Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, ‘The First Three Gospels, 
and how to Read Them.” Offertory on behalf 
of the London and Provincial Assembly. Ail 
cordially invited. 


BOOKS WANTED, 25:.cach.omsree- 


» Brewer's Henry VIIL.. 
2 Vols.. 1884. Jerse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843. 
Tennyson’s Lover's Tale, 1833. Keats’ Poems, 1817, 
1818, or 1820. Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871.. Strange 
Gentleman, by Boz, 1837. Rosamund Gray, 1798. 
Curzen’s Persia, 2 vols., 18€2. Symonds’ Italian Lit., 
2 vols., 1881. Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. Poems by Two 
Brothers, 1827. Alice's Adventures, 1865 or 66. Chaucer, 
6 vols, 1845. Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844. Books 
bought in any quantity for prompt cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the sume week. zhe sds of charges 


is as follows :— 8. 
PER PaGE ... mae Pica lS 5) 
HALF-PAGE ... 33 Sra U8 
PER COLUMN... mee ie te iN) 
INCH IN COLUMN ... MOR OPO 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 16 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, ls. ; every 6 w« rds after, 4d. 

3 insertions charged as 2. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.,27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hijl, London. E.C., and Published for the ~ 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-< 
street Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -street, W.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Order of Merit receives new lustre 
now that the name of Florence Nightingale 
is placed upon its roll. 


We notice with sincere regret that we 
must bid farewell to the Seed Sower. 
In the December number the Editor an- 
nounces its discontinuance. The Seed 
Sower has been, to our mind, the best and 
most useful magazine, ‘‘ for the church, 
the school, and the home,’’ which we have 
ever had. Jt was specially adapted to 
serve as the central part of a parish 
magazine, for issue with church calendars, 
as at Essex Church and elsewhere. For 
sixteen years the Seed Sower has been 
published. ‘‘ It has followed,’’ says the 
Editor, in a valedictory note, ‘* an indepen- 
dent line, caring much less for sectarian 
propaganda than for the promotion of the 
Liberal Faith everywhere.’’ But. that 
surely is the spirit which should animate 
all the churches of our fellowship, and it 
does not appear to us very creditable to the 
intelligence or the idealism of our: people 
that this little magazine should now suffer 
extinction. 


Tus last number of the Seed Sower 
contains a Birthday Sermon by Dr. 
Robert Collyer, on ‘‘ The King’s 
Question,’’? which, in its gracious wisdom 
and the happy light of faith, will be a 
word especially welcome to those for 
whom the evening is closing in. There is 


1 
also a short article on ‘‘ Dying Leaf and 


Dying Year”’ by the late Frances Power 
Cobbe, and a paper on “ What our Guild 
is doing’’ by Miss M. Twist, of Birming- 
ham. The last of the ‘“ Notes and 
Jottings’? by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas are full of highly controversial 
matter, and the pages of such a monthly 
magazine as the Seed Sower has been 
are perhaps hardly the most appropriate 
place for the introduction of such 
challenges. For one thing there is no 
room for adequate discussion (and the 
ideal Parish Magazine is for peace not a 
sword), and then a month is too long to 
wait for such interchange of views. Mr. 
Thomas asks for “a full, free, and frank 
discussion.” We shall be prepared, after 
Christmas, to afford in these columns 
ample space for such a discussion, but for 
the moment we cry a Truce. 

Dr. DrumMonnb’s new book “‘ Studies 
in Christian Doctrine ’’ is announced for 
publication on New Year’s Day. Jt pro- 
mises to be of profound interest, dealing as 
it does with fundamental questions of the 
religious life. In the first part, which 
deals with the sources of religious doctrine, 
there are chapters on the Human Mind, 
the Bible, and the Church. In the second 
part, on the Doctrine of God, the opening 
chapter is on ‘‘ Primary Conceptions of 
God,’’ and the second on the doctrine of 
the Trinity. (That will be a chapter which 
may be profitably studied side by side with 
Dr. Ulingworth’s new apologetic work on 
that doctrine.) The third part is on the 
Doctrine of Man, and the fourth on ‘‘ The 
Relation between God and Man as affected 
by historical conditions.’’ This includes 
exhaustive chapters on the person and 
the work of Christ, and also on ‘‘ The 
Church: Its Origin and Idea,’’? and on 
“Means of Grace.’? The book closes with 
a chapter on Eschatology. 


‘*Srupres of Christian Doctrine’’ is 


-to be published by Mr. Philip Green at 


Essex Hall, and Dr. Drummond concludes 
his preface with the following sentences :— 
“*T must acknowledge, with warm thanks, 
the generosity and confidence with which 
the committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association undertook to publish 
a work which they had not seen, and in the 
preparation of which they exacted no 
conditions. The authorities of that associa- 
tion are well aware that it is not in me to 
write a party manifesto, and they can have 
no wish to receive such at my hands. 
This fact proves, what it may be as well 
to state explicitly, that members of the 
association are in. no way committed to any 
opinions which are expressed in this volums, 


nor am I committed to any opinions but 
my own, and to these only so long as the 
evidence appears to me to render them 
certain or probable. We have no authori- 
tative creed to which individual thought 
must bow. We all alike have but one 
aim, Truth; and truth presents itself in 
many partial phases to differently con- 
stituted minds. There are diversities of 
opinions, but one Spirit; and all faithful 
souls are moving, on different sides, 
towards one luminous peak, where Truth 
stands transfigured in heavenly light, far 
above the fogs and doubts of earth.’’ 


OxtaHoma, the forty-sixth American 
state, has been admitted to the Union witha 
singularly advanced form of constitution. 
For twenty-one years it will remain pro- 
hibitionist; its government is em- 
powered to engage in any occupation or 
business for public purposes, except in 
certain forms of agriculture ; and its people 
have the Swiss powers of referendum and 
initiative. 

A rEcENT number of Charities and the 
Commons, the weekly journal of Philan- 
thropy and Social Advance, issued by the 
New York Charity Organisation Society, 
printed the following notice in the centre of 
a page to illustrate an article ‘‘ Shop 
Early !’’ by the secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League:—‘‘ To Christmas 
Shoppers. Buy your presents early— 
Early in the day and early in December. 
That will be your biggest gift of the holidays 
—to the workers behind the counters and 
on the delivery wagons.’’ 


At a conference of the North London 
Congregational Union, the Rev. H. 
Varley gave the following as the reason 
why, in his opinion, men were kept from 
attendance at church—‘ Officialism, the 
spirit of class, critical doubt (including 
doubt as to the perfect honesty of the 
preacher), unpractical preaching, the failure 
of church life to reflect the love inculcated 
by Christ, avoidance of the needs of the 
social life of to-day, and lastly, a distrust 
of what seemed the Christian scheme of 
morality.’’ 


How to raise money for church purposes 
is a problem which is always with us. 
Many minds, many methods. But a 
popular method in some of the Free 
Churches is for the minister to state a 
day on which he will sit in his vestry to 
receive contributions. If we mistake not 
this method was first devised by the late 
Mr. Spurgeon, who by that means collected, 
annually, large sums of money for his 
orphanages. Several prominent Baptist 
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ministers copied the method, and now 
Congregationalists are proving its efficacy. 
Lately Dr. Horton sat in his vestry for 
the purpose of receiving donations toward 
his new institutional buildings. Money 
poured in from 200 contributors, many 
city men calling with welcome gifts on 
their way home from business, and at the 
close of the day the donations totalled 
over £2,000. 


in Gladstone’s last administration, when 
in 1892 he was raised to the peerage. 
He was a great lover of art, and delighted 
in sharing beautiful gifts with others. 
This is how his friend wrote of him :— 


of philanthropy, to enable democracy to 
express itself by clearing away obstacles— 
these were the points emphasised by the 
speakers, with no exception. Prevention, 
not alleviation, and justice, not charity, 
is the new view of organised effort.?’ 


felt their day was over when they had 
once become known to that host whose 
welcome as he greeted his guests on his 
beautiful staircase makes to-day such 
mournful music in the hearts that remem- 
ber that gracious hospitality. Many a day; 
after some entertainment, he would lead 
aside someone whose feet he knew trod 
the doorstep where luxury never entered 
and were want too often reigned. He 
would collect the fruit and flowers and say 
in a word they were to go where they 
would bring comfort ; or he himself would 
be the minister. He shrank greatly from 
sickness and pain in others; disease was 
to him a very awful thing, but he never 
shrank from remembering it and helping 
others to face it. Who shall attempt 
to say what were the number of errands of 
mercy he undertook, or the secret acts of 
thoughtful kindness which he rendered 
personally ? To the suffering and old he 
brought the sunshine of his life. Where 
he was himself happiest was in the company 
of the little children, and no child but was 
happy with this careful guardian. Instine- 
tively he knew the desire of the smallest 
heart, and no fairy prince fulfilled those 
dreams more wisely. He loved them 
with an unselfish affection, and he made 
even. the children selfless in his presence. 
Very literally and beautifully was he 


Aw earnest body of students in Leiden 
University have just established a new 
union for the study of ethical and religious 
questions. A meeting was held on Thurs- 
day evening, November 7, which was largely 
attended, not only by students, but by 
teachers interested in the proposed union, 
including Professors _Oort, Knappert, 
Groenewegen, and Lake. Professor Kerd- 
mans gave an address on ‘‘ Religion in the 
Modern World,’’ and he was followed by 
Professor J. P. Kuenen, who spoke on 
‘* Religion and Natural Science.’’ His 
declaration that there was absolutely no 
inconsistency between the two was enthu- 
siastically received by the meeting. It 
was then determined to draft rules for the 
union, and at a subsequent meeting, on 
November 15, the society was formally 
inaugurated. The plan is to have at least 
four meetings a year with addresses, and an 
annual religious service, and also to form 
reading circles under the guidance of senior 
students for the study of ethical and reli- 
gious questions, and to maintain a library 
of books and magazines. The union 
already has 124 members, of whom only 33- 
are theological students, the rest being 
medical, law, natural science, or arts men. 
The union is not established in opposition 
to the existing students’ Orthodox Christian 
Society, but aims at doing positive and 
constructive religious work on a_ broad 
liberal basis. 


SpeaKING of Dr. Horton, we are gratified 
to see that he is persisting in his campaign 
against an impure press. Last Sunday 
evening he devoted his sermon to the 
subject. He said that 200 papers were 
kept going by competitions which were 
to all intents and _ purposes lotteries. 
More than a million sixpenny postal orders 
per month were being sent to these papers 
as entrance fees for what was practically 
a gamble. Then there was the fleshly 
school of novelists who were doing untold 
mischief. He thought that parents and 
guardians were under as great obligations 
to exclude from their children bad charac- 
ters in bocks as in real life. He pleaded 
for a strong and healthy protest by society 
against all decadent and demoralising 
publications. 


Arrer meeting for ten years in hired 
premises, Hampstead Friends, on the 21st 
to 23rd ult., opened a meeting-house of 
their own, under interesting circumstances. 
On the evening of the 22nd, Dr. Claude 
Taylor, on behalf of the local Friends, 
welcomed 150 ‘‘ neighbours,’’ including the 
Vicar of Christ Church, and the ministers 
of the Baptist,Congregational, Presbyterian, 
and Unitarian congregations, who, in 
their turn, offered fraternal welcome to 
Friends in their new home. The building 
contains, besides the meeting-room, a 
large basement room for the adult school, 
and a library and reading-room on the 
first floor. A tea-party for the working 
builders and their wives was suitably in- 
cluded in the opening functions. 


of those who worked for him as he knew 
the lives of intimate friends. He was at 
; eae , home in all social spheres, and his tact and 

In the important Memorandum issued on 
Nov, 23 and signed by Sir Robert Morant, 
which deals with the medical inspection of 
school children, it is made clear that the 
object of the Board of Education is much 
more than the mere collection of statistics. 
It aims at ‘‘ the physical improvement, 
and, as a natural corollary, the mental and 
moral improvement of coming generations. 
The broad requirements of a healthy life 
are comparatively few and elementary, but 
they are essential, and should not be re- 
garded as applicable only to the case of 
the rich.’? Obviously, these ‘‘ broad 
requirements ’’ cannot be secured even by 
the three medical inspections proposed in 
the memorandum ; this is recognised, and 
a close co-operation is urged as between the 
school authorities and the authorities hav- 
ing supervision of water, milk, and food 
supplies, housing, and’ sanitation. Sir 
Robert Morant also directs the attention of 
local authorities to the Provision of Meals 
(Children’s) Bill; and it may be hoped 
that the work of medical inspection may 
be followed by whatever provision is found 
to be necessary in this direction. It 
should be added that the Memorandum 
points out that, in all these matters, the 
action of the State will tend to increase, 
rather than to lighten, the parents’ sense 
of responsibility, and will demand their 
loyal coperation. 


friend in need and the friend indeed.’’ 


Reference, Who’s Who, the Who’s Whe 
Year Book, and the Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year Book for 1908, are announced for 
publication this week. Between two and 
three thousand new biographies have been 
added to the first, which, in spite of its: 
increasing roll of names, has not grown 
too bulky to handle conveniently. Both 
the Year Books have also grown in size, 
and contain new tables not to be found 
in any other reference books. 


Tue Charity Organisation of Society 
of New York celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a three days’ conference, 
opened on Tuesday evening, November 
19, by a great gathering in Carnegie Hall, 
when the audience of 2,500 included a 
multitude of social workers gathered from 
many cities. Dr. Emil Miinsterberg, 
head of the Public Charities of Berlin, 
brought the greetings of his society, and 
a valuable gift, the first of the hundred 
volumes (all of which are to be given) 
of the reports collated’ by the German 
National Conference of Charities. Among 
those taking part in the meetings were 
representatives of the United Hebrew 
Charities, the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, and the Charity 
Organisation Society itself. 


Dr. CARPENTER, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, is to give a lecture on 
Wednesday evening at a special service at 
the Fort-road Unitarian Church, Ber- 
mondsey. ‘‘ The First Three Gospels and 
How to Read Them ”’ is Dr. Carpenter’s 
subject. ‘The service begins at 8 o'clock. 


holy aspirations, devout hopes, whose 


subject to the world, like the sapless and 
verdureless tree, is already struck with 
death.—Ephravm Peabody. 


Avy the opening meeting the President, 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest, said that they 
had come together not to eulogise the past, 
but to set the course for another quarter 
century. Charities and the Commons, says 
of the meetings :—‘‘ To co-operate with 
all available agencies, to strike at causes of 
poverty, to. preyent waste in the handling | 
of charitable funda, to correlate the, forces 


man can do is to fight his way through 
habits and deficiencies, and back to pure, 

An old friend of the late Lord Battersea ! manlike elements of his nature, which are 
wrote a beautiful tribute in the Westminster | the ineffaceable traces of the divine work- 
Gazette of November 28.. Cyril Flower, | manship, and aloné really worth fighting 
who was born in 1843,..vas Liberal: Whip | for—J. Weiss, = =. 55 


“« The lonely, the poor, and the old never © 


all things to all men. He knew the lives — 


quick apprehension made him often the » 


Messrs. A. & C. Buack’s Books of 


He that has lost his virtuous purposes, ~ 


soul has abdicated its high seat and become — 


Tue most truly religious thing that a 
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‘¢ Paul the Christian and Paul the Pharisee | apostles,’ calls them  ‘‘dogs.’’ No 
LITERATURE. are not two persons but one.’? What] doubt wrath was imevitable, bet ‘She 
WREDE’S “ PAUL,.’* happened was the overmastering of the paints them altogether too black.’’ On their 


Tue Rev. E. W. Lummis’s translation 
of Dr. Wrede’s treatise on ‘‘ Paul’? is a 
valuable contribution to our literature. 
An English dress rarely sits so well on a 
foreign visitor. The book is not a large 
one, but comes (as is the custom nowadays) 
unburdened with critical apparatus, simply 
to state the author’s verdicts. Assurance 
of his competence is given in Principal 
Carpenter's description of | him—‘‘a 
: brilliant investigator and a teacher of 
profound sincerity and earnestness. Into 
the sketch which these pages contain he 
has condensed the results of laborious 
years.’ Few, we would hope, to whom 
the study of the New Testament is of im- 
portance will allow such a book to pass 
them by. 
Wrede accepted eight of the thirteen 
Pauline epistles as really coming from the 
Apostle. These in chronological order are 
J. Thessalonians, Galatians, I. and II. 
Corinthians, Romans, Colossians, Phile- 
mon, and Philippians. He regarded the 
view that all the Pauline letters belong to a 
later time as a critical aberration. ‘* The 
forger is yet to be born who could devise 
such unforced, individual, purely personal 
utterances, born of the moment, as are 
here found in abundance, and at the same 
é time make the letters as a whole seem to re- 
= veal in their author a fixed, finished Joriginal 
personality.’ With this body of literature 
in hand, the author proceeds to the delinea- 
ie tion of the Man and his Life-work, his 
Theology, and his Place in the Christian 
development. 
Of course, these are well-worn themes ; 
but much freshness 1s imparted to them in 
: Wrede’s handling. The personality of 
E: the Apostle emerges with a life-like solidity 
under the successive touches, often seeming 
- to beslight and unimportant, that set forth 
what we may know of him from his own 
writings. Wrede offers no exaggerated esti- 
mate of the Apostles literary power, 
such as is too often presented by devout 
admirers rather than candid judges. There 
is ‘‘ some degree of schooling ”’ to be traced 
in the epistles ; the style, though laboured 
and palpably inaccurate, shows a sens» of 
rhetorical form and a prose rhythm 
not to be attained without instruction 
and practice. This points to Greek in- 
fluence, yet the most pregnant circum- 
stance is that ‘‘in the main, the culture 
of Paul is the culture of the Rabbis.’’ 
In Jerusalem he had learned the ‘‘ forensic 
method of dealing with evidence,’’ and 
** the art of subtle polemic.”’ 

So much for outfit. The man’s pre- 
Christian days show him to have been a 
genuine fanatic, but not of the baser sort. 
** Warfare against false belief is for him 
a duty towards God.’ He becomes 
** converted ’’—whatever the process or 
the event. Wrede does not attempt pre- 
cision on the point. ‘* Suppositions are 
cheap, knowledge is dear.’’ The material 
consideration is that the change in St. 
Paul was not a moral one. ‘“ The intrinsic 
metal of his soul remained the same,’’ 


*« Paul.’ By the late Prof, Dr. W. Wrede, 
of Breslau. Translated by E. W. Lummis, with 
Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., D.Litt. 
Pp, 182. (Philip Green. 2s. net.) 


| his most loving letter naturally went. 


whole man bya conviction that put, ‘as it 
were, a new soul’’ into him. He feels 
a new freedom, granted purely of ‘‘ Grace.”’ 
He, the unworthy, has been wondrously 
blessed. Gratitude and longing seize upon 
his nature, he is uplifted into the sense 
of a new world about him. Rapt as he 
is into high communings, he is still an 
eminently practical man. Labours and 
perils do not daunt him, or divert him from 
his recognised duty. Devout, enthusiastic 
—he is something more. ‘‘ He was not 
free from a certain ambition—coloured by 
religion, no doubt, but still ambition.’’ 
He is lowly, but he knows how truly he 
exceeds the rest in toil for the gospel. 
He finds a special “‘ glory,’’? which nothing 
can induce him to surrender, in the fact of 
his renouncing the apostolic right to 
maintenance. ‘‘ The heavenly reward 
never loses its significance for Paul.’ But 
this trait of ‘‘ the old Pharisee ’’ is to be 
deemed ‘‘a collateral, subsidiary motion, 
not more.’’ What is of much greater 
significance is his ‘‘ egoism.’’ God had 
specially selected him for a special work. 
Let not this be put down to a diseased 
imagination. Paul saw visions, but he was 
not prone to seek them. Doubtless the 
experience on the road to Damascus was 
that of a man with an epileptic tendency. 
A degree of morbid excitability was in his 
nature ; yet there must not be any exagger- 
ation. Emotional, high-wrought, fervid he 
may appear, from time to time, in his 
letters; but there were ‘* strong elements 
in his character which set a dam against 
the overflow of visionary fanaticism ; 
chief of these was his tense will, but be- 
sid:s this his keen eye for the actual 
things in his field of \iew, and his power 
of intelligent thinking.’’ 

Perhaps of more immediate interest 
to the modern mind, we find in Paul an 
attitude of indifference, passing at times 
into aversion and enmity, towards par- 
ticular things in nature. ‘‘ The lilies of 
the field and the fowls of the heaven are 
nothing to him.’’ He shows no sympathy 
with the nobler fruits of culture. He 
despises worldly science, trade and in- 
dustry are not interesting as such; he 
has so little appreciation of family life 
as to regard as a gift of grace the absence 
of inclination that way. Civic independ- 
dence has little concern for him. ‘‘ In 
the world in general and in its life he sees 
only the nothingness, the sickness, the ruin 
wrought by sin.’? This pessimism goes 
along with absorption in a religion which 
left no room for worldly interests. His was 
a pessimism shared by others in his day, Jew 
and Pagan. 

As to his moral self, Wrede shrinks from 
calling Paul a ‘‘ specifically ethical per- 
sonality,’’ though he assigns him a high 
place among the great moral characters. 
Kind he was, ‘‘ still we do not receive the 
impression of an exceptional natural 
kindness, an indefeasible benevolence to- 
wards mankind as such.’’ The Philip- 
plans were affectionate people—to them 
But 
he is ready to deal severely with offenders 
if also ready to pardon. He grows in- 
censed, becomes rough, harsh, bitter, 
ironical, roundly curses the ‘‘ false 


part, his enemies said things about him, 
odiously slanderous no doubt, yet possibly 
indicating where his faultslay. ‘* At any 
rate his letters contain traces of a certain 
pliancy, we might also say tactic, which 
offered a handle to unfavourable inter- 
pretations.’” Wrede traces a certain 
amount of ‘* calculation’ in the letters 
here and there (e.g., Philemon), and yet 
withdraws the term as too coarse for the 
innocent dexterity exhibited. 

We learn something of the Apostle in 
the fact that he did not possess absolute 
sovereignty over the hearts of the memb rs 
of his communities. Beside his external 
deficiencies, there must have been some 
inner causes. Was he not rather a 
‘“master’’ than the ‘‘ friend beloved ’’ ? 

‘“* Enough of details,’ says the author 

summing up. ‘‘He whom we have 
sketched is no saint, but a man. LEdifica- 
ticn would cover up such a figure with a 
conventional, monotonous, neutral tint, 
that of the ideal Christian, This is not 
good. Paul had some real weaknesses, 
perhaps more than we see. They are, as 
it seems, the frailties of one who, possessing 
a passionate, excitable temperament, iden- 
tifies his own person wholly with the will 
of God; or shall we say of one who lives 
for an end, and measures all men and all 
things by their relation to that end? . 
His character is far from being reducible 
to that harmony which can be allotted to 
more tranquil souls. But one spirit 
breathes through it all; it is permeated 
by the one great thought of his life, which 
arises out of his religion. For this he 
toils, sacrifices, strives, lives, and dies. 
And so he remains not merely a great, but 
a noble character; a faithful steward, 
to his very depths an unselfish fighter, 
and a truc hero.’’ 

For what Wrede has further to say, with 
original suggestiveness, of the missionary 
work of the Apostle, and concerning his 
theology, and finally on the subject of 
Paul’s contribution to the development of 
Christian thought and culture, we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. 
Enough, we trust, has been said to make 
it clear that this is a book not to be 
neglected. 

Weck Ge Le 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS.* 


Mr. Fox has compiled thirty-four lessons 
on the teaching of Jesus, as recorded. in 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
and has produced a work which may be of 
great value to Sunday-school teachers. 
The plan adopted is first to give a reading 
from the Gospel; and we are glad that 
he gives the words of this reading in his 
own book, and does not merely refer the 
reader to the New Testament, for the 
average reader will never have two books 
open before him at the same time. Then 
comes a general note which tells what is 
most needful for the understanding of 
the passage, next three or four paragraphs 
of comment and explanation; and finally, 


*‘¢The Practical Teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth.’? By A. W. Fox, M.A. (London; 
Sunday School Aeaceiatisey Essex Hall. 1s. 6d. 
net.) 5 
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a page or two of illustrations ‘fu'ly 
described, with further references to 
additional illustrations in well-known 
books. Thus the teacher is amply pro- 
vided with material for a thoroughly 
good lesson, and he can best prepare to 
give it by first filling his own mind with 
what is here written, nd then speaking 
what he has to say in his own language. 
Abundant material is collected for him. 
He has not to hunt about for books and 
spread them out on a table before he can 
begin his preparation. All he needs is 
in one small volume which he can slip 
into his pocket and study whenever and 
wherever he has spare time. The book 
deals with the practical teaching of Jesus, 
and deals with it in a thoroughly practical 
way, suited to the actual requirements of 
our Sunday-schools. 

The subject is a good one, and Mr. Fox 
treats it without encumbering his pages 
with controversial matter, so much so 
that he was able to give his original lessons 
on the subject to a Bible class attended 
by representatives of six Nonconformist 
denominations. Here and there some 
slight disadvantage may have arisen out 
of this method of treatment; but, taken 
as a whole, the book affords an admirable 
example of how the use of the New Testa- 
ment may be kept free from sectarian 
difficulties, and it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to undenominational religious teach- 
ing. 
The book is so good that we are sorry it is 
not perfect, and in particular that it has 
not had the benefit of the editing which 
used formerly to be one of the strong 
features of the publications cf the Sunday 
School Association. It is so easy to make 
slips, which another mind can detect 
more easily than the original writer; and 
while Sunday-school books are often 
best written by those actively engaged 
in such schools, they may owe much of 
their permanent value to the supervision 
of one whose main work lies in the study. 
For instance, on p. 12, Mr. Fox speaks of 


Charles Darwin, and then adds: ‘‘ In 
his quiet Cambridge home.’’ Of course 
it should be ‘‘ Kentish home’’; it is 


Darwin’s sons who live at Cambridge. 
Then on p. 81 we read, ‘‘ Galileo, the 
great Italian who first found out that 
the earth moves round the sun.’’ This 
is unfair to Copernicus, whose book 
announcing his views appeared in 1543, 
while Galileo’s work belongs to the next 
century, when his principal treatise on 
the subject was a dialogue on the Coperni- 
can and Ptolemaic systems. 

There are other points which we have 
noticed on which there may be legitimate 
difference of opinion, and on this account 
the teacher who would really study his 
subject may well wish to consult further 


authorities. On p. 10 we are told that 
the ‘‘ word ‘blessed’ really means 
‘happy.’ ’’ No one will admit this who 


shares the feeling which Carlyle has 
expressed in Sartor Resarius; indeed, 
scores of passages might be collected 
from great writers to show that blessed- 
ness means more than happiness. On 
p. 27 we have a passage dealing with the 
text Matt. v. 18, ‘‘ Till heaven and earth 
pass away one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all things be 
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this Jesus mean* that ‘‘the slightest 
moral Jaw will -not have done its work 
until all men obey it to the full.’’ This 
may be an explanation suited to the six 
denominations of Nonconformists, but 
it is an example of making the Bible say 
what it does not mean, as when six days 
of creation are declared to be long epochs 
of time. Assuredly, when Jesus spoke 
of ‘‘ the Law,’’ he meant, and all hg 
hearers understood him to mean, the 
Law of Moses contained in the Penta- 
teuch, and this particular passage cannot 
be satisfactorily explained without re- 
course to the Higher Criticism and the 
conditions under which the Gospel of 
Matthew was compiled. In dealing a 
little later with the texts that inculcate 
non-resistance, Mr. Fox says that ‘‘ the 
literal meaning must not be pressed or 
the force of the teaching will be lost.’’ 
Surely, the best way of meeting the 
difficulty of teaching precepts of Jesus 
which our own consciences do not enforce 
is to say that the injunctions given by 
Jesus were intended for the circumstances 
of his own time, and are not applicable 
under changed circumstances. Dr. Mar- 
tineau once powerfully illustrated this by 
the case of a missionary among African 
savages whom he tries to convert to 
Christianity. After making his first con- 
verts he sends them out to convert others, 
and warns them that no ill treatment, 
however brutal, must tempt them to 
retaliate. Under such conditions the 
warning would be as wise as it would be 
truly Christian, and the conditions would 
essentially resemble those of the time of 
Jesus. They are very different under 
modern democratic civilisation, when the 
people are themselves the authority 
responsible for maintaining law and order. 
On p. 54 we are told that ‘‘ righteousness 
here means almsgiving’’ (Matt. vi. 1). 
Is it not rather the case that the change 
from the A.V. is a real improvement, and 
that the larger meaning of righteousness 
includes the three things, almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting, all of which are not 
to be done to be seen of men? On p. 79 
we have this passage, ‘‘ If a poor man 
steals a turnip to keep him from starva- 
tion, he is a thief, and is punished severely. 
If a rich landowner steals acres of the 
common land, on which the children used 
to play, his offence is passed over.’’ 
Now do these words describe real facts ? 
When is a poor man severely punished for 
stealing a turnip to keep him from starva- 
tion, and when does a landowner steal 
acres of common land? Mr. Fox writes 
as though these things were going on now. 
Surely this is not the case. Great tenderness 
is exercised towards starving men, and it 
is poor men, not rich men, who acquire a 
title to land by squatting on it. If Mr. 
Fox refers to any proceedings taken under 
Enclosure Acts, he should make it clear that 
what was done during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, before the Corn Laws 
were abolished, dates from a time when 
all who enclosed and cultivated land were 
public benefactors, and that what is done 
now is most carefully regulated in the 
interests of justice, and can no more be 
called stealing than any other appropria- 
tion under an Act of Parliament. On 
p- 150 we are told that the parable of the 


accomplished”? We are told that by!Two Sons may refer to the case of the 


Jews and the Gentiles. This is the line 
of argument which leads to denying that 
Jesus himself can have spoken the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, and Dr. Martineau 
was prepared to accept this on the ground 
that Elder and Younger brother so well 
represented the relation of Jews and 
Gentiles during Apostolic times. But 
it also represents the relation between 
the Pharisee and Jewish ‘‘ sinners ’’ 
actually living in the time of Jesus, and 
it is worth something if we can maintain 
that this is the point of the parable of the 
Two Sons. On p. 167 we are told that 
the horse-shoe is nailed on stable doors 
because of the horse in the stable at 
Bethlehem. We believe a very different 
explanation really explains the efficacious 
charm ascribed to horse-shoes, but it is 
not one suited to Sunday-school teaching. 
We are glad to see on p. 112 Mr. Fox 
refers to Mark iil. 21 for the right explana- 
tion of the reason why Jesus said that his 
disciples were his mother and his brethren, 
Matt. xii. 46—50. When his own family said 
that he was beside himself they started 
the cruel accusation that he had a devil. 
Much in the other three Gospels may be 
elucidated by a previous study of Mark, 
which contains the groundwork for the 
real life of Jesus. While the record con- 
tained in other Gospels may be of priceless 
value in supplementing Mark, they seldom 
or never have the right to correct the im- 
pression made in the earliest Gospel, and 
the value to us of the supplement will 
largely depend upon our having first 
thoroughly mastered the groundwork. 
Here we must take leave of Mr. Fox’s 
capital little book, and our best wish for 
it is that it may soon reach a second 
edition, which can have the advantage of 
more thorough revision. 
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ANCIENT CIVILISATION. * 


M. Cyartes Srienozos is known - to 
some English readers by his ‘‘ Political 
History of Contemporary Europe,” a 
translation of which was published by 
Mr. William Heinemann in i190]. The 
‘* History of Ancient Civilisation ’’ now 
appears in an English dress, and we feel 
constrained to say that the garment is 
not exactly suitable. Indeed, we fear that 
the volume is liable to mislead and dis- 
appoint those who are unacquainted with 
its French original. The truth is the 
book is insufficiently explained. If M. 
Seignobos’ preface had been retained the 
English reader would have been duly 
informed as to the nature and contents of 
the volume; but, instead of this, the 
anonymous editor, and, we presume, 
translator of the work, merely vouchsafes 
an editor’s note in which he states that he 
has utilised both editions of the ‘‘ Histoire 
de la Civilisation.’’ This is an unfortunate 
omission, for in a work touching so vast 
a subject it is very necessary to know the 
intention of its author. And of this M. 
Seignobos makes no secret. ‘‘ Tout mon 
désir,’’ he says, ‘‘ a été de composer un 
livre exact et instructif que l’éleve puisse 
lire sans dégoit et comprendre sans 


*‘* History of Ancient Civilisation.’’ By 
Charles Seignobos, Doctor of Letters of the 
University of Paris. (T.. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.) ; wad 
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fatigue.’? Again, he tells us that his 
work is not a ‘‘ résumé, mais un abrégé.” 
And though our dull wits may not be able 
to estimate this subtle distinction of terms, 
still we know what an abridgment or 
compendium is, and a compendium for 
the use of young students in a two years’ 
course is very different from an original 
and serious treatise on that vast and 
intricate subject, the history of ancient 
civilisation. 

But we not only miss the author’s 
preface, which would have explained all 
this, we also miss the cuts. Those 
figures, 105 of them ‘‘ dans le texte,’’ 
should surely have been reproduced. 
According to the poet Rogers, a certain 
work would have been ‘‘ dished except 
for the plates,’’ and we certainly think 
the plates would have done much not 
only to adorn, but also to explain this 
volume. 

It is a book crammed with information 
which might have been more critically 
sifted; though perhaps it would have 
been a misfortune for young people to 
have been deprived of some of the delight- 
ful stories of Herodotus and others which 
the book contains. Our author is some- 
what too absolute in asserting that ‘‘ the 
peoples of the other races ’’ (7.¢., the black, 
red, and yellow) ‘‘ have remained savage or 
barbarian, like the men of pre-historic 
times.’’ In a note he partially excepts 
the Chinese, and the editor adds, ‘‘ the 
Japanese should be included.’’ But even 
these concessions are not sufficient. What 
of the civilisation in Mexico and Peru, so 
brilliantly described by Professor Albert 
Réville ? 

On p. 191 we notice a curious slip, 
‘* Mercenames defended him against his 
enemies.”’ Let us hope the English 
reader will not take ‘‘ Mercenames’’ for 
a person, but translate it into ‘‘ mer- 
cenaries,’’ as the translator should have 
done. A few of the author’s inaccuracies 
are corrected by the editor. The style is 
somewhat jerky and disconnected. M. Seig- 
nobos, in the preface to which we have 
alluded, disclaims any attempt at elegance ; 
and if this is true of the French original, we 
ean hardly expect to find much grace in 
a translation into English. But through 
the harsh, abrupt style may be perceived 
flashes of true insight into character. 
The hard, formal, prosaic Roman character 
is well expressed. ‘‘ The Roman gods 
are punctilious as to form.’’ ‘‘ When the 
Roman prays it is not to lift his soul and 
feel himself in communion with a god, 
but to ask of him a service.’’ 

The survey of such. a far-stretching 


past in one volume cannot be anything but. 


superficial and fragmentary, but it is full 
of interest. It gives something like a 
bird’s-eye view of an immense territory ; 
and what a scene of cruelty and folly, 
misery and greed, waste and slaughter it 
is! We see ‘“‘the nations, groping on 
their way, stumbling and falling in disas- 
trous night’’; always stumbling, always 
falling, ‘* yet hoping ever for the perfect 
day.’’ 
CLEMENT Ei. Pixs. 


Ir is not by any means certain that 


a man’s business is the most important 
thing he has to do.—R. L. Stevenson. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

THE Contemporary this month has the 
second of Professor Henry Jones’s articles 
on ‘‘ Idealism and Politics ’’ to which we 
have referred in our leading article. There 
is also a very suggestive article on ‘‘ Liber- 
alism and Christianity,’’ by the Rev. J. D. 
Sinclair, who maintains that the true prin- 
ciples of Liberalism are in fact identical 
with the Christian doctrine of life as it 
is found in the New Testament. Its prin- 
ciple is democratic. It trusts the people, 
and calls them to life, laying on them the 
responsibilities of true citizenship. And 
this great. example of Liberalism Mr. Sin- 
clair gives: ‘‘ Mr. Morley says that Mr. 
Gladstone was the first statesman of the 
front rank who made the people believe 
that he really cared for them. . . . Mr. 
Gladstone, singularly among our past great 
statesmen, gave the people not benvolence 
and benefits merely, but that charity of the 
mind which is justice, deliberately and of set 
purpose he brought them into counsel, 
and required of them both intelligence and 
conscience in their public concerns. And 
that outlook on the people and the people’s 
concerns, not merely humane but in that 
deeper sense human, that faith in the 
people and desire after them which was 
more and more characteristic of Mr. Glad- 
stone, belongs essentially to Liberalism.’’ 

Mr. W. T. Stead contributes some very 
interesting ‘‘ Impressions from the Hague.”’ 
For the four months the Peace Conference 
was sitting he edited its Courrier, and so 
had exceptional opportunities of coming 
into personal contact with the members. 
He gives a very pleasant account of the 
goodly company. “‘ Whatever may be 
thought,’’ he says, ‘‘ of the actual output 
of work of the Conference—and it is much 
more important than is popularly real- 
ised—the Conference itself, regarded as 
the first attempt ever made to assemble the 
representatives of the whole world in a 
single Chamber, must be pronounced a 
remarkable success.”’ : 

In the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mer. Canon Moyes writes on ‘* Modernism 
and the Papal Encyclical,’’ without a spark 
of sympathy for the ideal of the liberals, 
starting from the enormous assumption of 
the Roman Church: ‘‘ The only liberty 
which she denies to her members is t hat 
of saying ‘ no ’ where God has said ‘ yes,’ ”’ 
implying that what ‘‘ the Church ’’ says 
is what God says. Sir Alfred Wills, writing 
on ‘‘ Criminals and Crime,’’ makes a strong 
plea for the reform of criminal procedure, 
on the same lines as Sir Robert Anderson, 
showing how much salutary discrimination 
there already is between juvenile offenders 
and habitual criminals. Earl Russell in 
his article on ‘‘ The Church and the Law ”’ 
has some severe things to say about the 
Bishops, especially with reference to their 
attitude towards the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill. Professor Giles, writing on 
** The Opium Edict and Alcohol in China ”’ 
finds plenty of amusement in recounting 
the long record of former centuries of 
drunkenness in China, and appears to 
think that the present opium habit is in 
comparison innocuous, and that the decree 
against opium may mean a return to 
disreputable drinking habits. He clearly 
has a strong dislike of the Anti-Opium 
Society. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 


writes of Dickens’ Christmas Stories, for the ! 


sake of making a moving Christmas appea 
for the children of ‘‘ Famine Street.”’ 

In the Albany Review we find five 
pages of verse by Mr. Henry Bryan 
Binns, entitled “The Wanderer: being 
words for Botticelli’s Birth of Venus.’’ 
In the first strophe it is the Earth 
Spirit that speaks :— 


‘* What car is this ye blow ? 
And what is this white Blossom of the 
cool grey Sea 
That worshipping ye hasten Her and 
throw 
Flowers after Her in glee ? 
re dea Lees 
And tell me, tell me, wherefore are 
her eyes 
Purposeful, infinite, 
Transcending any thought, 
As though unto the Sea the streams 
had brought, 
From the mountains where they rise, 
High ultimate passion 
Of tempest and of stress, 
Out of its wonder, in the deeps, to 
fashion 
This loveliness 2 ’’ 
A prose description of this great 
picture and a coloured print of it will 
be found in the “ Botticelli’? which Mr. 
Binns has just published in Messrs. T. C. 
& H.C. Jack’s Artist Series. 


Cornnll has two very pleasant letters 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison written from 
Montreux and Col de Jaman in October, 
making an article on ‘‘ The Alps once 
More.’’ Mr. A. C. Benson contributes the 
sixth of his articles ‘‘ At Large,’’ this time 
on ‘‘ Specialism,’’? and the virtues they 
may cultivate who are not specialists. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 
DEFENDED BY PHILOSOPHICAL 
EXPERTS, 


Ir we may judge from the contents of 
the October numbers of The International 
Journal of Ethics, and of Mind, it seems by 
no means improbable that the negative 
views respecting Free-will, which have 
for many years been dominant in our 
chief universities, will not much longer 
enjoy undisputed possession of the field. 
Not many years ago Mr. F. H. Bradley, 
in his work on Appearance and Reality, 
said, ‘* Considered either theoretically or 
practically, Free-will is, in short, a mere 
lingering chimera. Certainly no writer 
who respects himself can be called on any 
longer to treat it seriously.’ We wonder 
what his present sentiments are on this 
subject, seeing that in the Oxford college, 
next door to his own, Dr. Schiller is now 
most seriously and eloquently advocating 
the libertarian side of the question. But 
it is not the Pragmatists alone who are now 
contending for the truth of the so-called 
‘‘ lingering, chimera.’? From among the 
foremost of Dr. Edward Caird’s pupils, in 
Oxford’s most philosophical college, there 
came forth a few years ago a young thinker, 
Dr. Hoernlé, whose articles in Mind at 
once showed him to possess quite excep- 
tional philosophical power. Soon after 
leaving Balliol, he was appointed assistant 
professor of philosophy at St. Andrews, 
and it is from that university that he has 
contributed to the present number of the 
International Journal of Ethics, an elabo- 
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rate paper on 3 
bility in its Relation to Conduct,’’ in which 
he vigorously defends the validity of the 
ordinary judgment of mankind that in 
temptation it is open to the human per- 
sonality to take either of two equally 
possible courses. 

‘« We refuse,’’ he says, ‘‘ to believe that 
the alternative possibilities which our 
decision now makes impossible, were im- 
possible from the start, and seemed open 
only by an illusion born of ignorance. 
Prior to decision—that is our belief apart 
from sophistication by theories—the result 
is undetermined, not because of the incom- 
pleteness of the knowledge of the condi- 
tions, but simply because the decision 
which determines ti has not yet taken place. 
And by this we mean that we could have 
willed differently ; that our actual volition 
might have been other than it was. It 
is this consciousness which supplies the 
sting to most of our regrets and to all our 
repentance, and without which it would be 
mere mockery to grieve at the loss of an 
irreparable opportunity. We do, of course, 
find out ost eventum, many mistakes, 
and we say: if only I had known that at 
the time! But when, reproaching our- 
selves, e.g., for yielding to a temptation, 
we say that we could have done otherwise, 
there is no such qualifying ‘if’ expressed 
or implied.’’ These ideas have, of course, 
been given forth before by Martineau 
and many other ethical teachers, but the 
interesting and significant feature about 
the present utterance is that it proceeds 
from a thinker who was regarded as among 
the very ablest and most promising of 
Balhol’s students, and whose mind has 
been thoroughly steeped in Oxford 
Hegelianism. At Balliol, Dr. Hoernlé 
had been taught that all the freedom that 
man needs can be got without accepting 
the existence of any open alternative ; 
for that moral freedom really means no 
more than the power of self-determination, 
and that such self-determination involves 
no dual possibilities, but is always the 
necessary expression of the agent’s domin- 
nant character at the moment of choice. 
This explanation of freedom and moral 
responsibility, which has been in vogue 
in the Oxford Colleges for nearly half-a- 
century, Dr. Hoernlé submits to searching 
criticism ; and the conclusion he reaches 
is that self-determination, if it is not 
accompanied by the power of choice 
between equally possible modes of decision, 
is quite worthless for the adequate inter- 
pretation of our actual moral consciousness. 

* Self-determination,’’ he explains, ‘‘ is 
a word of many meanings, and I have no 
wish to deny that some of them are valu- 
able. For instance, as expressing that 
my actions are my own, and not the effects 
of some force other than my will, it is a 
useful corrective of theories of ‘ external’ 
Determinism. But tested by the problem 
which I regard as central, self-determina- 
tion is the problem dself rather than its 
solution. It depends. on whether we 
are in earnest about the active sense of 
determinism. The self determines itself 
to action—this is a good enough. descrip- 
tion of the process of decision and. selec- 
tion amongst alternatives. But do its 
defenders understand the phrase as im- 
plying the possibility of acting otherwise ? 
I doubt it. Certainly the phrase is not 
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think I am right in saying that most 
thinkers who identify freedom with self- 
determination would deny that it in- 
cludes a freedom to act. otherwise. In 
short, in all the so-called ‘ reconcilia- 
tions’ of freedom with Determinism, the 
latter gets the best of the bargain, in 
that it forces upon freedom its condition 
that possibilities shall be excluded. Self- 
determination is, from that point of view, 
merely a species of Determinism, work- 
ing at bottom with the same conception 
of necessity, viz., the conception that 
the actual alone is necessary, and that 
nothing beside the actual is even possible. 
The self has determined itself to action 
and it could not have determined itself 
otherwise.”’ 

No doubt it is the ambiguity of this 
word ‘‘ self-determination’’ which so 
often leads superficial readers to wrongly 
eredit Green and other absolute idealists 
with a belief in the freedom of the will. 
In the course of his paper, Dr. Hoernlé 
carefully examines the argument from 
the principle of sufficient reason which 
in the view of the Hegelians, proves free 
choice to be impossible; and our im- 
pression is that he succeeds in showing 
that this argument is far from being 
conclusive. It is to be hoped that the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell will have his atten- 
tion directed to this powerful article ; 
for, if we mistake not, it presents a most 
effectual way of escape from that hopeless 
‘‘antinomy ’’ in which he confesses he 
is inevitably landed when he tries to 
reconcile his Oxford philosophy with his 
moral and religious consciousness. While 
‘* free-will’’ is thus ably represented in 
the Journal of Ethics, there is in Mind 
another striking paper which proceeds 
along the same libertarian line of thought. 
In this paper Dr. George Galloway, whose 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion has 
been warmly appreciated by competent 
eritics of different schools of thought, 
discusses at great length ‘‘ The Idea of 
Development and its Application to 
History.’’ In the course of his exposition, 
he necessarily encounters the question 
whether any portion of the historical pro- 
cess is rendered to some extent inde- 
terminate through the possession of 
freedom of will by personal agents. His 
conclusion is, that we must admit the 
existence of some measure of real inde- 
terminism, and he particularly insists on 
the circumstance, which Martineau also 
emphasises, that our moral decisions are 
not the necessary expressions of our 
character as a whole, but are the result 
of our free choice between the competing 
higher and lower principles in the charac- 
ter: ‘‘ The diversity within character 
makes it possible that a man’s act should 
always be related to some aspect of his 
character, and yet that there should be 
an element of indeterminism in his self- 
development. In the psychological prob- 
lem we postulate the apperceptive activity 
and selective interest of the self as giving 
coherence to mental events; in the 
ethical problem we postulate the self as 
will which relates choice to some aspect 
of character, and which is the ultimate 
ground why, when there is conflict of 
motives, one aspect of ‘character is ex- 
pressed in action rather than another.’’ 


“* The Conception of Possi- ana regarded in that light. And I 
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The admission into our two leading 
philosophical journals of such articles 
as Dr. Hoernlé’s and Dr. Galloway’s 
clearly shows that Mr. Bradley’s con- 
temptuous treatment of  free-will is 
altogether out of accord with present facts. 
These facts, we believe, encourage the 
conviction that the time is not far distant 
when the doctrine of the freedom of 
man’s will shall again have its fair share 
of advocacy in the class-rooms of our 
great universities ; and when the Hegelian 
dogma that moral freedom means no more 
than the power of self-determination, 
and involves no open alternative in temp- 
tation between deciding for self and 
deciding for God, will no longer be accepted 
as a satisfactory explanation of that 
consciousness of personal responsibility 
which forms an essential and indestructible 
factor in man’s moral and_ spiritual 
experience. CHaRLes B. Upron. 


OBITUARY. 


: ——— 
MR. RICHARD WADE. 

Mr. RicHarp Wane, of Rookwood, 
Stamford-road, Bowdon, died on Saturday, 
November 23. He was born in Manches- 
ter in January, 1829. His father being.a 
Churchman and his mother a Wesleyan, 
he was baptized as an infant both at the 
Parish Church (now the Cathedral) and a, 
Wesleyan chapel. During the forties, how- 
ever, he became attracted to the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools, and subsequently 
to Cross-street Chapel. He was absent 
from Manchester from 1850 to 1855, 
but on his return identified himself again 
with both chapel and schools. At Lower 
Mosley-street, he became closely associated 
with various branches of work, and was 
held in high regard by his fellow-workers. 
He was active in the mutual improvement 
society, out of which the successful evening 
classes grew. He contributed interesting 
papers to a literary society which met 
in the Cross-street Chapel room. He was 
also a member of the Manchester Literary 
Club. In 1880, he published ‘‘ The Rise 
of Nonconformity in Manchester, with a 
brief sketch of the history of Cross-street 
Chapel.’’ This, which was very well 
and carefully done, grew out of papers 
read to the adult members of the Lower 
Mosley-street Sunday-school. During a 
considerable portion of his life, Mr. Wade 
had had some connection with newspaper 
work, and his style was clear and forcible. 

He was in business for many years 
as partner with the late Mr. Robert 
Nicholson, and subsequently. with Mr. 
Nicholson’s sons, in ‘‘ Grey Cloth,’’ one 
of the staple Manchester industries. He 
finally retired from business six or seven 
years ago. Ten years since, he left Man- 
chester, where he had lived since 1855, 
and took up his residence in Bowdon, 
becoming then a member of Dunham-road 
Chapel, Altrincham. 

The interment took place at Hale Chapel 
on Wednesday, November 27, and many old 
friends were present to testify their esteem. 
The service was conducted by the Revs. 
Dendy Agate. and A. Cobden Smith. 
Mr. Agate delivered an address, and also 
at the close of the sermon on Sunday 
morning at Dunham-road Chapel made 
reference in the following terms. to. the 
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friend whom the congregation had lost; 
“*He was never a man to thrust himself 
to the front; but behind his quiet and 
retiring manner there was a kindly spirit, 
loyal. to principle, patient in well-doing, 
sustained by a sincere and simple religious 
faith. During his ten years’ residence 
here, he worshipped regularly with us, 
until failing health began to tell upon him. 
Now his memory alone abides with us; 
and we bear our willing tribute to-day 
to one who did his earthly work with in- 
tegrity, served the brethren as opportunity 
offered, and kept a trustful heart amid 
the manifold experiences of life. ‘ The 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God, and there shall no torment touch 
them.’ ”’ D. A. 


—————~——____. 


MR. EDWARD ALLEN. 

To readers of this journal twenty 
years ago and upwards the initials of 
Mr. Edward Allen were well known. 
His contributions to our columns con- 
tinued till he was nearly, if not quite, 
an octogenarian, and to the last they 
showed the marks of a cultivated mind 
and a generous heart. He belonged to 
a. family connected with South-place 
Chapel, in Mr. W. J. Fox’s time, and 
later with the New Gravel Pit Chapel, 
Hackney. He received a good educa- 
tion at the school, well known in former 
times, conducted in London Fields, 
Hackney, by Mrs. Clennell and her son, 
the late Mr: J. E. Clennell. But the 
best part of his education was derived 
from his life-long habits of reading and 
study. He was eminently a bookish 
man, and made himself acquainted 
with Latin, French, and Italian. In 
eatly life he travelled much in 
France, Norway, and other European 
countries, supporting himself by teach- 
ing. English, At Havre, where he 
resided for a considerable time, he 
became intimately acquainted with the 
Protestant pastor, the late M. Fontanés, 
who expressed a warm interest in his 
old friend when he.was in London at the 
International Congress in 1901. On Mr. 
Allen’s return from his travels, he received 
an appointment. at the Trinity House, 
whence he finally retired on a_ small 
pension, competence enough for a bachelor 
Thence- 
forward he gave himself wholly to litera- 
ture, amongst his productions being an 
excellent book for children. His reviews 
for Tar InxguireR were the work of 
a careful and well-informed critic. Deal- 
ing frequently with religious, philosophical, 
and theological books, he was always 
thoughtful and discriminating, taking a 
line usually in advance of the position 
held by Unitarians of his own genera- 
tion. His pen found graceful exercise also 
in occasional articles of a lighter, chatty 
type, probably there are readers still who 
remember the charm of his Christmas 
articles. Quietly humorous, quickly sym- 
pathetic, shy, and reserved, a lover of 
ehildren, he grew old in a sequestered 
corner, known to few, but by that few 
genuinely respected and admired. He 
died at Dulwich, Nov. 21, in his 97th 
year. 

The interment was at New Gravel Pit 
Chapel, Hackney, the Rey. H. Rawlings 
officiating. ; 
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Enevish Artists: 1V.—Turner. 
LONGFELLOW once wrote these words :— 
‘* Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying ‘ Here is a story book 

Thy father has written for thee. 
Come, wander with me,’ she said, 

‘Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 

In the Manuscripts of God.’ ”’ 

If ever a child was led by “ the old Nurse,” 
Nature, to love the works of God, and if 
ever an artist was gifted with the power to 
paint what he saw of those wonderful 
works, and to paint them so that we too 
should love the glories of sunshine and 
shower, of cloud and storm, that man was 
Turner, the landscape painter. 

Great artists in earlier times painted 
landscapes too; look at Perugino’s cele- 
brated ‘‘ blue’’ picture at the National 
Gallery, with its lovely distances and calm 
skies; and at the paintings of Titian, first 
of Venetian colourists; but you will see 
that these men and others contemporary 
with them, painted only fine weather, 
golden sunlight, and clear skies. Then 
go to look at Turner’s pictures ; you will see 
sunshine illuminating white mists, masses 
of cloud, effects of rain and snow storms, 
and soft hazy distances into which you 
feel sure you could wander far away. And 
Turner ‘* wandered away ’’ as soon as he 
was old enough to take walking tours 
through the country, carrying all he needed 
in a bundle at the end of his stick, sketching 
here and there as he went, and observing 
closely all that might serve him for his 
pictures. 

Joseph Mallord William Turner, the 
great genius of English landscape painting, 
was the only child of a barber who lived 
near Covent-garden. He was born in 
1775, and unhappily, for him, grew up 
without the wise care and tender guidance 
of a mother, though his father devoted 


himself as far as he was able to the solitary 


boy’s education. 

tn a portrait of Turner, when about six 
years old, he is described as ‘‘ a cheerful, 
nice looking child, with chestnut hair and 
blue eyes.’’ There are scarcely any tales of 
his childhood, or of his having shown any 
remarkable artistic talent at an early age. 
The first time we hear of his drawing is 
when he was about seven. His father had 
taken him to the house of one of his cus- 
tomers, and the child, waiting whilst the 
barber pursued his calling, was much at- 
tracted by a coat of arms engraved on a 
silver salver. On returning home he drew 
two rampant lions in imitation of those he 
had seen, and the father appears to have 
decided at once that painting would be his 
son’s profession. Turner is also reported 
to have drawn cocks and hens with a piece 
of chalk on a wall, when very young, and to 
have tinted some engravings with water 
colours for a man who gave him fourpence a 
picture. At another time he made little 
drawings, copied from engravings, and 
tinted them with his colours, and the father 
sold them in his shop for a shilling each. 

Turner was not what we should now call 
well educated. He wrote and spelt incor- 
rectly all his life; but his mind was set on 
one purpose, namely, to become a landscape 
painter, and as a means to this end he used 


his natural gifts of memory and observation, 
gathering up all that was useful for his 
art, and paying little attention to the 
studies which did not interest him. He 
worked under several masters before being 
sent to the Royal Academy Schools as a 
student, and one teacher of geometrical 
perspective sent him back to his father, 
saying he was too dull to learn and would 
never get on ! 

Through his years of studentship at 
the Roya' Academy he continued to help 
towards keeping himself by colouring 
prints for engravers, washing in_ back- 
grounds ‘or architects’ designs, and by 
selling his own sketches amongst his 
father’s customers. By the time he was five 
or six and twenty he was becoming well 
known as an artist. His whole life was 
spent in following the profession that was 
so dear to him, and he left more than 
twenty thousand pictures, and drawings, 
many of which belong to the nation. 

Turner never married, but remained 
devoted to his father, who lived with him 
until his death in 1830. It is pleasant to 
remember that with increasing fame and 
prosperity the son never neglected the 
father, who through years of a hard-work- 
ing and somewhat saddened life had done 
all in his power to help the boy who was 
his one joy and pride. 

That Turner stands as the first and great- 
est of landscape painters is acknowledged 
by alllovers of art. The way to understand 
the wonderful beauty of his pictures is 
to see them again and again. We can 
only mention here four of the oil paintings 
in the ‘‘ Turner’* room at the National 
Gallery. 

‘** Agrippina landing with the ashes 
of Germanicus,’’ is one of the most 
marvellous pictures ever painted. The 
longer we look at it the more it seems to 
shimmer and glow with transparent light. 
The pale blue of the sky is partly covered 
with light clouds; the distant buildings, 
from the effect of sunlight, appear to be 
bathed in pale yellow and rosy tints ; 
the reflections in the river are deep red and 
purple. Over the foreground on the right 
hand. side of the painting, and througr the 
arches of the bridge, are trails of blue-grey 
mist ; and over all the scene is that lumi- 
nous haze that only Turner could paint. 

‘* Rain, Steam, and Speed.’’ In this 
picture a train is rushing forward out of 
the mist and storm. It is travelling over 
a bridge at the moment when a sudden 
shower of rain on a bright day blots out the 
landscape and fills the air with hissing 
wh'te drops, just as one may often see 
it when taking a journey. Turner is the 
only artist who not only could see and paint 
the effect of the rain, but who transformed 
even the heavy lumbering train into some- 
thing mysterious and beautiful. 

In ‘‘ The Burial of Wilkie’’ a tall 
dark ship is slowly and majestically 
moving along on a still, cool sea. The 
water is so smooth that the ship is reflected. 
in it as if sailing on an unrufiled lake. 

In the ‘‘ Chichester Canal ’’ the perspec- 
tive is so perfect that it seems as if one 
could really travel along that quiet water- 
way towards the sunset. Far away, in 
the distance, is a ship, and there is nothing 
to disturb the serenity and peace of this 
beautiful picture of a closing day. 

KATHARINE F. Lawrorp. 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 7, 1907. 


IDEALISM AND RELIGION. 

In the current number of the Contem- 
porary Review, Professor HENRY JONES 
concludes his vigorous reply to the criti- 
cisms of Mr. L. T. Hosnovss on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Idealism and Politics,’’ and in- 
cidentally describes the general position, 
as to morals and religion, of the Idealism 
for which he pleads with so much ardour. 
“*< This form of Idealism,’’ he declares, 
is a strenuous and uncompromising 
Monism. It would derive all things from 
a spiritual principle. Nevertheless, it 
appears to be compacted together of ele- 
ments ordinarily regarded as irreconcilable. 
It is distinguished from all other systems 
of philosophy by the resistance it offers 
to the suppression of opposition: it 
would maintain contraries in all their 
right, and seeks to reconcile them. In all 
that it attempts to do it would show that 
differences are as original and significant 
asunity. Hence, it repudiates the starting 
point, and rejects the whole process and 
method of other theories. It will begin 
neither from an atomic hypothesis—whether 
these be ‘ atoms,’ or monads, or ‘ persons ” 
—nor from its opposite. Neither particu- 
lars nor universals, neither the One nor the 
Many will serve its purpose. Its starting 
point, as well as its final goal, is the con- 
ception of ‘system,’ that is to say, of 
Unity of differences, or a One in the 
Many.”’ 

There is a certain fascination for an 
ordinary mind, innocent of the logic and 
the language of the Schools, in attempting 
to understand what is meant by such a 
statement as this. How it works out in 
the field of practical politics we may see 
from the close of the article, which contains 
a noble tribute to the teaching and in- 
fiuence of T. H. Green; and in Professor 
JONES’S exposition of the way in which 
this Idealism harmonises what is generally 
regarded. as the conflict between Indi- 
vidualism and Socialism. ‘‘ Idealism,’’ 
he says, “‘is content neither with public 
order not with private freedom; it will 
neither make the State subordinate to 
the individual, nor the individual to the 
State; it is neither Socialism nor Indi- 
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yidualism. Yet it will curtail none of 
the rights of either. . It will even make the 
evolution of the one depend upon the 
evolution of the other, and, in its account 
of progress, deepen the significance of both 
the State and the individual.’’ And in a 
further passage we read: ‘‘ The a priort 
fear of Individualism passes away, like the 
a priori fear of Socialism. We should not 
deem it necessary to abolish private 
property, or to limit individual enterprise, 
or to abolish competition, or otherwise 
to turn the citizens of the ideal State into 
blameless sheep, fed, herded, and shorn 
by a power not themselves, and not mak king 
for righteousness. We can give the in- 
dividual a firmer standing in the State, 
place better industrial weapons in his 
hands, if he can wield them, bid him con- 
tend to the uttermost, and expect thereby 
a stronger State with stronger, freer, and 
therefore more loyal citizens. : 

The best State is that which both ioe 
most for the individual and enables him to 
do most for himself. The most free indi- 
vidual and the best servant of himself 
is the man who, whether as capitalist or 
labourer, as lord or peasant, as theoretical 
thinker or merchant prince, contributes 
most of the article he happens to produce, 
and thereby best meets the wants of his 
neighbours and best uses his station to 
serve the State.”’ 

The essential fact in all this teaching 
is that the whole of life is interpreted i in 
terms of ‘‘spirit.’’ Idealism is indeed 
only a theory ‘‘ at best only in process 
of being proved.’’ It is ‘‘a principle of 
research in knowledge, and of reform 
in private and public conduct. Idealism 
would follow the self-articulation of spirit 
in the history of beliefs and institutions.’’ 
‘Its task is only begun. It is no com- 
plete theory.’’ But it is found to work, 
and to give confidence to men in all the 
higher aspects of life. It helps a man 
‘to understand himself, and make of 
his world a home in which his intelligence 
may find some order and peace.’’’ 

It is here that we are brought to question 
most closely what is actually meant by 
‘* the One in the Many ”’ of this Idealism. 

‘* Gop is immanent in the universe,”’ 
says Professor Jonss, ‘‘ the very substance 
and truth of all finite being; and yet 
finite being is all the more real and inde- 
pendent on that account. Idealism would 
maintain both religion and morality in all 
their rights. It trusts both the goodness 
and the power of Gop to the full, and 
will have nothing anywhere go wrong in 
the long run; and yet, knowing the evil 
of man’s heart and how finitude infects 
his world, there is nothing that has not 
to be set right. Nay, Idealism plants its 
contradictions at the heart of both religion 
and morality. Religion, it holds, implies 
that the ideal, its Gon, is eternally real, and 
at the same time that.the consciousness of 
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Gop has to be realised in the human spirit, 
and that Gop Himself is present in the 
process. Morality, it maintains, postu- 
lates a good that is absolute, an ideal which 
alone is in the full sense real; and yet it 
represents the good as in course of being 
attained, real only while in process, and the 
process as endless.’’ Is it true, the plain 
man asks, that amid such contradictions 
the human mind does actually find order 
and peace ? Is there here that in which 
he can rest, as in the Eternal, and from the 
centre of that rest have a confident strength 
to be doing the will of the Eternal 2 

The crux, as it seems to us, is in the 
words : Religion implies that the cdeal, its God, 
is eternally real, and at the same time that 
the consciousness of God has to be realised 
wn the human spirit. Does that mean that 
the Idealist’s Gop is simply ‘‘ the ideal,’? 
an abstract goodness which we in our 
unfolding experience of life conceive and 
aspire after, and that apart from our 
personal experience it has no subsistence 
in the One Eternal Source of all? And is 
all the consciousness of God there is that 
which is realised in the human spirit ; 
so that to speak of Gop’s consciousness 
apart from our human _ consciousness 
would be to use words answering to no 
reality ? It is, perhaps, the failure to 
grasp the whole of Professor Jonrs’s 
meaning which renders such questions 
possible, but that is how much of the 
idealist language about religion affects us. 


Certainly, it appears to us that the only 
assured peace which men can find in 
religion is in the conviction that their 
own spiritual experience, as finite beings, 
in process of growth, implies that the 
‘“One in the Many’’ is also the One 
over all, ‘‘ Gop blessed for ever’’; and 
that He is not only immanent in His 
world, in all those inspiring ways which 
Professor JonEs so eloquently describes, 
but transcendent also. It is for us that 
goodness is for ever in process, faced by 
evil to be overcome ; and because we know 
what that means, and are absolutely sure 
that the good must triumph, we have that 
deep conviction: ‘‘ Gop’s in His heaven ; 
all’s right with the world.’’ We have it 
only when we are in the battle, making it 
all vight, just where we are. But in the 
very fact of that experience there comes 
to us also the triumphant conviction that 
we are with that Other, the One who is 
Eternal Goodness, that Gop is real, that 
there is over all the storm and- conflict 
an ineffable peace, out of the heart of which, 
overflowing with love and joy, comes to us 
the ‘Power, which makes for righteousness. 
In His strength we are strong and con- 
fident and calm. Ours is a peace which 
cannot be destroyed, even when we realise 
what is meant by the agony of the cross. 
We are in our Father’s hands, and with all 
humility and joy can make our lives a 
prayer that His will may be done: |. »%. 
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THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO RELIGION. 


By tue Rev. C. J. Srreer, M.A., LL.B. 
_ Tive was, and that not so long ago, 
when a title such as I have announced 
would have been hailed with derision by 
most Christian people. 

I can well remember when it was the 
‘fashion to classify ‘‘ religions,’’ as they 
were called, into ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘ false,’’ 

- Christianity being regarded as the only 
true religion, and all the rest as false. The 
contemptuous pity then expressed for the 
‘* heathen ’’ was offensive and ungenerous, 
utterly unworthy of the spirit shown by 
the Master and the best of his apostles in 
dealing with the religious susceptibilities of 
people who thought not quite as they did. 
The rebuke to the impetuous Sons of 
Thunder who wished to call down fire from 
heaven to consume the unfriendly Samari- 
tans, and tried to stop the good work of 
casting out evil spirits because it was being 
done by one who ‘‘ followeth not with us,’’ 
needed frequent repetition in those days— 
and it is not wholly unneeded now-— 
‘* Forbid him not; for he that is not 
against you is for you.’’ ‘* Ye judge after 
the flesh ; I judge no man.’’ The narrow- 
ness of Peter, before his soul was awakened, 
found many imitators, but not the catholic 
spirit of the enlightened Peter who had 
gained grace to say: ‘‘ God hath showed 
me that I should not call any man common 
or unclean, Of a truth, I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons; but. in 
every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with 
Him.’’ And the broad-minded oration of 
the Apostle to the Gentiles on Mars Hill 
might never have been spoken, so far as the 
effect on the average Christian conscience 
was concerned—‘‘ God that made the 
world and all things therein, He, being 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; neither is He 
served by men’s hands as though He 

_ needed anything, seeing He Himself giveth 
to all life and breath and all things; and 
He made of one every nation of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed seasons and 

_ the bounds of their habitation ; that they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might 
feel after Him, and find Him, though He 
be not far from every one of us; for in 
Him we live and move and have our being ; 
as certain of your own poets have said, For 
we are also His offspring.’’ 

But the days of that old and objection- 
able narrowness and spiritual conceit 
(which is the worst of all conceits) are past 
—gone, I trust, for ever from intelligent 
Christianity ; and there is better promise 
to-day of a return to the pure and un- 
adulterated gospel of Jesus Christ than in 
any of the generations gone by. All that 
is good and true in the ‘‘ New Theology ”’ 
is old as Christianity itself, and what is 
mistaken and foolish will pass away like all 
kindred errors have done. But meanwhile, 
let us. welcome every bold and earnest 
prophet, however we may differ from some 
of his teaching, so long as he proclaims the 
Immanent God, and helps to make hu- 
manity conscious of its essential divinity. 
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A Christianity like that of Jesus so 
abounds in charity and sympathetic under- 
standing of the greatness of truth and the 
varied wants of human hearts that no 
admonition as to tolerance is necessary. 
The more clearly we know, the less we shall 
criticise, and the deeper will be our under- 
standing. But a narrower Christianity 
sometimes meets with a deserved, if gentle, 
rebuke from one whom it may regard as a 
Sceptic or Agnostic—as when, eg., Mr. 
John Morley writes :— 

** Tolerance is far more than the aban- 
donment of civil usurpations over con- 
science. It is a lesson often needed quite 
as much in the hearts of a minority as of a 
majority. Tolerance means reverence for 
all the possibilities of Truth; it means 
acknowledgment that she dwells in diverse 
mansions, and wears vesture of many 
colours, and speaks in strange tongues ; it 
means frank respect for freedom of in- 
dwelling conscience against mechanic forms, 
official conventions, social force ; it means 
the charity that is greater than even faitn 
and hope.”’ : 

What is it that has made such a sweeping 
change in the bearing of the thoughtful 
portion of the Christian Church toward 
the non-Christian manifestations of the 
religious spirit? Many causes have un- 
doubtedly contributed to this cheering and 
satisfactory result. There has been much 
natural growth and development from 
within. The essential spirit of Christianity 
has asserted itself as against all denomina- 
tionalisms and ecclesiasticisms and made 
thinking men understand that all humanity 
is one, and that the Father is always 
seeking His children in order that He may 
save them. But the chief factor making 
for this better state of things has been the 
wealth of new knowledge about the faith 
of other peoples which has been poured 
upon us—knowledge whose credentials are 
unimpeachable, coming as it does from 
close study given by sympathetic and 
scholarly minds, dealing with facts in a 
purely scientific spirit, and anxious only to 
ascertain and announce the truth. For 
the first time it has been possible, and is 
now being generally found by thoughtful 
students to be desirable, to apply scientific 
methods and tests to the problems of 
religious phenomena as they are presented 
in countless phases and forms all the world 
over. Thus has grown up the science of 
Comparative Religion, and it has become 
practicable, and most interesting and 
illuminating, to study the various mani- 
festations of the religious spirit together, 
enabling us to judge as never before of 
the degrees of merit in the different 
systems of faith which humanity has 
upreared, and to discern. an underlying 
unity which the dust of the strife of 
sectarians has hitherto obscured. 

One thing has been made perfectly clear 
by this new knowledge and the scientific 
application of it—viz., that Christianity is 
one thing, and_,Religion is something larger 
and more comprehensive. It is no longer 
possible for the thoughtful man, however 
devout a Christian he may be, to say or to 
think that the terms ‘‘ Christianity ’’ and 
** Religion ’’ are synonymous and co- 
extensive. He cannot refuse to see that 
much precious Religion exists outside of 
the Christian circle of influence He 
cannot any longer divide ‘‘ religions ’’ into 
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*“true’’ and ‘* false,’’? for he sees that 


there is and must be truth in all. He 
cannot even speak, except carelessly, of 
“‘ religions ’’ at all, for he has learnt the 
great and liberalising truth that Religion 
is One, though its manifestations and 
expressions are full of variety. He has 
come to see that the Church of God is 
greater than all the Churches, stands high 
above their dogmatisms and half-truths, 
comprehends them all in spite of their 
arbitrary dividing lines, and even includes 
multitudes whom they have ignored or 
cast out. 

The Church which is truly Catholic 
comprehends every earnest worshipper, 
and excludes no manifestation of reverence, 
whatever intellectual shape it may assume. 
The spirit of the Living God can never be 
restrained within ecclesiastical demarca- 
tions ; wherever the human spirit reaches 
out in aspiration and devoutness a ready 
response of the Divine Nature is found. 

I find it easier to define Christianity to 
my own satisfaction than to define Religion, 
which is, perhaps, natural. It is the larger 
truths that are hardest to summarise in a 
phrase. The nearer they approach infinity 
the less possible is it for them to be defined. 
Christianity is a particular manifestation of 
the religious spirit which is common to all 
mankind. It may be simply and fairly 
defined, I think, as ‘‘the religion of 
Jesus.”’ 

But when it comes to defining Religion, 
the real difficulty begins. How many 
books have I opened in hope for guidance 
in this matter, only to turn away unsatis- 
fied and disappointed! How many great 
teachers to whom one looks with affection 
or reverence, have failed completely in 
this respect ! Religion is ‘‘ those percep- 
tions of the Infinite which are able to 
influence the moral character of man,’’ 
says Max Miller. According to Frances 
Power Cobbe, it is ‘‘ the sense of absolute 
dependence, united with the sense of 
absolute moral allegiance; the Being on 
whom we depend being recognised as 
possessing the Right to claim, as well as 
the Power to enforce, our absolute obedi- 
ence.’? ‘‘ By Religion,’’ says Martineau, 
‘*T understand the belief and worship of 
Supreme Mind and Will, directing the 
Universe, and holding moral relations with 
life.’’ ‘‘ The religious element first manis 
fests itself in our consciousness by a feeling 
of need, of want; in one word, by a sense 
of dependence,’’ says Theodore Parker, 
who, at the outset of his ministry, wrote : 
‘*J determined to preach nothing as 
Religion which I had not experienced 
inwardly and made my own, knowing it by 
heart.’’ ‘‘ Religion,’’ says Professor Flint, 
‘is man’s communion with what he 
believes to be a god or gods; his sense of 
relationship to and dependence on a higher 
and mysterious agency, with all the 
thoughts, emotions, and actions which 
proceed thereform.’’ Count D’Alviella de- 
fines it as ‘‘ the conception man forms of 
his relations with the superhuman and 
mysterious powers on which he believes 
himself to depend.’’ ‘‘ Religion,’’ says 
Bishop Creighton, ‘‘ means the knowledge 
of our destiny and of the means of fulfilling 
it.’? Professor Bradley, in his Gifford 
Lectures last February, said: ‘‘It is an 
attitude or activity of the whole soul or 
personality, containing a mode of belief 
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about God and about the self and the 


world in our relation to Him, a mode of 
feeling concerning Him, a direction of the 
will towards Him, or a union of the will 
with His will—no one of these alone or 
merely side by side with the others.’’ 
‘* Religion,’’ says Dr. Minot Savage, “‘ is 
the search for the secret of life.’ 

None of these definitions satisfy me. 
My own statement of the case usually is 
that Religion is the reaching out of man’s 
spirit to God, the connecting link between 
earth and heaven. But I realise the 
inadequacy of the definition. The one 
which really commends itself to me as the 
most poetical and beautiful is that given 
at the very end of H. Fielding Hall’s 
remarkable book, ‘‘ The Hearts of Men ’’— 
‘* Religion is the music of the Infinite 
echoed from the hearts of men.’’ 

The fact of man’s religious tendency is 
a necessary corollary of his divine origin ; 
the method and extent of its development 
depend chiefly on nationality and age. 
The American, like the Englishman, is 
born to be a Christian, the Turk or Arab 
to be a Mohammedan, the Burmese to be 
a Buddhist. Parsee and Jew, Brahman 


and Shintoist, are such because their 


conditions have made them what they are. 
But each expresses religion in his own 
way; and, whatever his form of faith, his 
fervour and zeal, his sincerity and devout- 
ness are equally manifest. A man’s. re- 
ligion is his most priceless possession. 


There is nothing he will not sacrifice for it 


when it has got a real hold of him. There 


is a strong enthusiasm felt, somewhere for 


every form of religion; and the strange 


thing is that the enthusiasm of one phase 
of it usually scorns the enthusiasm of 


every other. 
All religion comes to meet a deep human 


need; it springs from the foundations of 


the heart, and wells up in strong waves of 
feeling, When religious susceptibilities are 
touched, all is emotion—a sufficient warn- 
ing that Reason alone, invaluable gift of God 
as it is, is not enough to meet human needs. 
Religion may be divorced from Reason— 
and, alas! it often is; but unspeakably 
beautiful is the perfect combination and 
harmony of Reason and Emotion, blending 
in perfect expression of the deepest wants 
of the soul. Faiths are built up from 
feeling, but they need to be guided and 
controlled by intelligence before they can 
stand the test of true worth. There is no 
such stimulus to life as Religion. lt 
intensifies a man’s power over himself and 
over others. It transforms and dignifies 
the whole nature. 

It is clear gain when our minds are 
sufficiently broadened to enable us to 
realise that no religion is false, however 
inadequate it may seem to us; that no 
idolatry in itself is wicked, but simply an 
incomplete and childish attempt to express 
the worshipping spirit; that no doctrine 
of theology is untrue—merely an imperfect 
guess at the truth. Our own favourite 
doctrines are nothing more; and never a 
man was born who knew, or could know, 
the whole truth of God. Some of our 
worship is perchance idolatry too; cer- 
tainly it would seem so to men who ap- 
proach God in other ways. The religion 
which we love with all our hearts appears 
to earnest and thoughtful men, borneand 
reared under. other influences, to be 
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pernicious and fatally false ; yet we know 
that it is not so, any more than their own 
faith is without beauty and truth to 
says Max 
Miiller, ‘‘ even the most- imperfect and 
degraded, has something that ought to be 
sacred to us; for there is in all religions a 
secret yearning after the true, though 
unknown, 
Papuan squatting in dumb meditation 
before his fetish, or whether we listen to 
‘The height and 
the depth of the whole world have their 
centre in Thee, O my God; I do not know 
Thee what Thou art, but I know that 
Thou art what Thou alone canst be,’ we 
ought to feel that the place whereon we 


> 


support it. ‘‘ Every religion,’ 


God. Whether we 


Ferdushi exclaiming : 


stand is holy ground.”’ 


It is simply a question of degree between 
one form of faith and another, between 
one phase of religion and another, and 
each must stand the fair test of comparison. 
Jesus must be measured with the founders 
of other world-systems; our Bible must 
take its place beside the other Bibles of 
the world; the best will plead its own 
No thunder-voice from Sinai. is 
necessary to proclaim ‘‘ This is the Word 
of God’’; if it is a divine word, it will 
speak for itself and make its influence 
No mighty miracle is needed to 
proclaim the divine appointment and 
commission of the prophet: his preaching 
The Saviour of the 
world requires no herald angels; he will 


cause. 


felt. 


will make it plain. 


save—the best proof of his divine warrant. 


Only in full and open comparison with 
other faiths will the beauty of the best 
Whosoever is convinced of the 
supreme dignity of his own Lord and 
Master need fear no rivalry with any 


appear. 


other; rather will he court comparison. 


Indeed, between the founders and leaders 
of faith there would and could be no 
rivalry ; they were each developing the 
best thought and life of their own age and 
The rivalry has arisen among the 
disciples, unable to rise to the height of 
and 
diverting attention from the things that 
really matter to the things that are of little 
The true value of a Religion, or 


race. 


their Master’s spiritual teaching, 


moment. 
a Bible, or a Christ, will only emerge when 


they are honestly compared with all other 


claimants for our regard and -veneration. 

No, the conflicts and jealousies have not 
been among the Masters, but among the 
followers, who have too often been mere 
camp-followers. Men have wrangled about 
Religion, and lost hold of the religious 
spirit in doing so. They have eagerly cast 
each other out of the synagogue, and 
denied to the heathen and the heretic the 
very name of Religion; but their foolish 


and bigoted denials have not altered facts. | 


There is, after all, but One Religion, and 
that is the upward striving of the human 
soul towards the Divine, whether it recog- 
nises it to be such or not. There is much 
unconscious religion in the world, happily. 
Perhaps the more unconscious it is the 
better; it will not be spoilt by self- 
laudation.. The manifestations of that 
Divine Leading which we term Religion 
are innumerable, and boundless in variety. 

Surely it gives us a higher view of God 
when we are generous (or shall we say just 
and sensible ?) enough to realise this larger 
truth. Is it not glorious gain to feel that 
no age or race has been left without con- 
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tact and communion with the Most High ? 
The vision has. been proportioned to the 
capacity for sight; the word has been 
appropriate to the immediate need. James 
Russell Lowell most aptly expresses the 
great truth which the science of Compara- 
tive Religion is making clear to the world 
when he says :— ae 

‘‘ God sends His teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted for their growth 

And shape of mind ; nor gives the realm 

of truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole race. 

Therefore, each form of worship that 

hath swayed 

The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, Rever- 

ence, 

Enfolds some germs of goodness and of 

right ; 

Else, never had the eager soul, which — 

loathes : 

The slothful down of pampered ignor- 

ance : 

Found in it even a moment’s fitful 

rest,’’ : 

There is not less devoutness among 
the Brahmans or Mohammedans than we 
can find in our companies of Christian 
believers; does God think less of their 
worship and reverence than. of ours ? 
The Ethical Theism of the Jew is as firm 
and strong to-day as it was-in the splendid 
prophets who redeemed his race from 
mere ceremonialism and lip-service; is it 
less acceptable to the Infinite Goodness 
than the tribute of virtue and service 
offered in the name of Christ ? Naturally, 
we love our own best; we believe our own 
faith to be the highest possible, or we 
should not hold it, but we must be appre- 
ciative and sympathetic to the spiritual 
strivings of others who are no less. sincere 
than we endeavour to be. -- 

What matters it that some faiths seem. 
still to be in their infancy or early child- 
hood? It is a phase through which the 
highest and best-developed have had to 
pass before they attained to the glory of 
full-grown manhood. All religion probably 
began in fear, displaying itself first ina 
desire to placate the higher powers, to get 
them on the side of the worshipper rather 
than against him. What then? ‘‘ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,’’ and only the beginning. It‘was 
a child’s motive that swayed the primitive 
worshipper, no doubt; it is often no more 
than a child’s motive which prompts the 
Christian worshipper to-day. But the 
child will become a man, and put away 
childish things ; and we shall not help his. 
development by sneering at him, or chiding — 
him, or turning him out of the worshipping 
assembly, or refusing to accept his tribute 
as religion at all. _Not such was the 
attitude of Jesus, nor is it the right attitude 
for his modern disciples, who have the less 
excuse for narrowness because to them an. 
ampler knowledge of God has been vouch- 
safed. God is revealing Himself to our 
generation as never before. The pity of it 
if we will not accept the vision and under-. 
stand the majestic truth that He is, and 
has ever been, within the heart and life of 
all His humanity ! 

And a higher and truer view of Humanity. 
itself comes to us when, in view of the facts 
presented by the study of Comparative- 
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Religion, we come to see that Man, always 
and everywhere, is the child of God, dear 
to the Father’s heart, and with a spark of 
heavenly fire within. All through the 
history of mankind there has been the 
Divine appeal; and gradually, with grow- 
ing appreciation of its mystic meaning, has 
come the human response. The Divine 
Nature unceasingly calls to that which in 
rising man is akin to itself. Human 
Nature, very slowly and in stumbling 
fashion, learns its opportunity and ability, 
and painfully reaches up to the Divine. 
And so the story of the world is written, 
‘* a blundering quest for God,’’ if you will, 


but not in the sense in which Mr. R. J.’ 


Campbell used the phrase; a progressive 
development of human power and _possi- 
bility, a nearer approach to the Divine 
intention and will. Religion is the im- 
pelling power, the stimulus, the kindling 
fire. And, as F. W. Newman wisely said, 
‘* True religion wages no abstract war 
against any part of man, but gives to each 
part its due subordination or supremacy, 
and breathes sweetness and purity through 
all.’? 

Christianity itself becomes a richer, 
larger, more generous thing when this more 
cosmopolitan view of religion is taken. 
The latest census of the British Empire 
indicates. that King Edward has in Asia 
more than 300 millions of subjects, in 
America 7$ millions, in Africa about 43 
millions, in Australasia over 5 millions, 
and in Hurope over 42 millions. Classify- 
ing these broadly as regards religious faith, 
there are only 58 millions of Christians in 
the King’s dominions, as against 208 


gnillions of Hindoos, 94 millions of Moham- 


medans, 12 millions of Buddhists, and 23 
millions of Parsees, Jews, and others, 
including some very primitive manifesta- 
tions of the religious spirit. That is to 
say, that only one in seven British subjects 
is Christian of any kind. 

These figures may be open to some 
challenge, but they are not likely to be 
very seriously wrong, and they should give 
us pause for reflection. After personal 
contact’ with the cultured and devout 
Hindoo or Moslem, and too frequent and 
painful association with shallow dogmatists 
who take the Christian name, but seldom 
use their brains to think or their hearts to 
be charitable, it ceases to be a wonder that 
the contemplative Hindoo is repelled by 
the ignorant claims and practices of an 


- offensive Christianity, or that the sober and 


honest Turk is disgusted with the un- 
worthy Christians of the Levant. Of 
course, it is not the Christianity that is to 
blame for this unfortunate repulsion, but 
the shameful perversion of Christianity 
which is made into a constant object- 
So, we are not to judge 
the religion of the Koran or of the Vedas 
by the degenerate types often presented. to 
us. Each form of religion must be judged 
by its best expression; and then it is 
wonderful—soul-piercing—how much alike 
they are in the great essentials. There is 
more community of thought and_ spirit 
between the best of Christianity and the 
best of Islam or Buddhism than between 
the best and worst of Christianity. There 
is more sympathy between the authors of 
‘*Contentio Veritatis ’’ and the leaders of 
the Brahmo Samaj of India than between 


them and the devotees of the debased | 
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danstetibion of the Greek Church. Ram- 
mohun Roy and Ramakrishna, Keshub 
Chunder Sen and Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar are nearer in faith and feeling to any 
Liberal Christian than is the head of a 
Jesuit College or the Catholikos of the 
Armenian Church or even the humble 
Plymouth Brother. We must not be the 
deluded creatures of a name. 

This comprehensivenses of view, this 
generosity of recognition of Religion as the 
human attempt to reach the Divine, will 
not interfere with our private interpretation 
of the great principles for which historic 
Christianity has stood, or diminish our 
loyalty to it in the least. But the princi- 
ples will be amplified beyond our earlier 
thought ; we shall see that our faith was 
greater than we knew. Do you ask, 
Where is the place left for Revelation ? 
Ask, rather, where that place is not. God 
has always been revealing Himself to those 
who were able to see the marks of His 
presence. Has inspiration gone, do you 
ask ? Have you not learnt that it began 
when man was yet in‘his infancy, and will 
remain as a growing influence through the 
whole of his adult life? What becomes of 
the Incarnation, think you? Does the 
Divine Indwelling in Jesus then become 
any the less true or significant if you also 
admit that God was in. Buddha, and 
Zoroaster, and in the Bab, and that His 
Spirit is present to a greater or less extent 
in us all? Does not the larger outlook 
make it seem more than ever true that we 
are the temple of the Living God, that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in us, and that the 
temple of God is holy, which temple we 
are ? 

Religion is no private demesne, but a 
public garden, wherein every man may 
walk freely, gather rosebuds that will not 
wither, and taste of fruits neither forbidden 
nor disappointing. Christianity, as it was 
in Jesus, is the choicest portion of that 
wonderful garden, where the sun shines 
brightest and the flowers smell sweetest. 
Yet every avenue leads to some desirable 
goal ; every meadow attracts some straying 
foot ; every bank has its restful invitation, 
every tree its meed of welcome shade. 
Throughout the garden the loving care and 
touch of the great Master Gardener are 
everywhere seen, and His weicome is felt by 
each timid visitant wherever he may 
wander. And the heart of every honoured 
and understanding guest beats responsive 
to that of his Master. In His name an 
ungrudging greeting is given to all who 
from the dusty highways and busy 
thoroughfares of worldly life find entrance 
into the grateful garden of the Lord. 


SERVICES AT FOREST HILI. 


Sir,—The L. D. U. S. contemplates a 
series of services at Forest Hill, commenc- 
ing January 12, 1908. May we appeal, 
through you, to all friends of Liberal 
religion in that neighbourhood to put 
themselves in communication with either of 
the undersigned, with a view to a prelimi- 
nary meeting or conference. 

GEORGE CRITCHLEY, 
18, Handen-road, Lee, S.E. 


E. Savez.. Hicks, 
26, Marquess-roid, Canonbury. 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Ir you start from Acqua to climb the 
Liier Berg, but jib at the steep bit above 
the little stall called Runc, your natural 
course is to cross the tobel on stepping- 
stones and follow the fairly level track 
north-west. This brings you before long 
into a long, narrow, turfy clearing, some- 
thing like a green drive in Epping Chase, 
but much more like the secret way to 
Garde Perilous in the forest Peu Rassurant. 
Turn off at a certain place—I shall give 
you no clue to it, 

lest inquisitive tourist 
Hunt it, and make it a lion, and get it 
at last into guide-books— 

and you are soon within the most romantic 
little dell in the wide, wide world. Once 
in the bluest of blue moons it is the bed of 
a torrent, and therefore it is wildly carven, 
and caved and rock-bestrewn and mossy ; 
but when the moon is a normal colour no 
water can enter it, any more than the 
charmed ‘punch-bowl, and therefore it is 
dry. If I had been Ovidius Naso I should 
not have housed the siesta-god in a Cim- 
merian cave, but in a certain deep nook 
of this dell. The stream has heaped great 
stones together to make a couch, and 
upholstered it with thick, soft moss, from 
which the instinctive ant, mindful of blue 
moons, holdeth aloof. 


‘*'This by the slumberous god himself is 
pressed, 
With all his limbs relaxed in. languid 
rest.”” 


If you join him, you see the brightest and 
hottest summer sun through a thick lattice 
of larch boughs. The breeze sings to you 
through their crowns of glowing cones, 
the great bee drones a bass to it, millions 
of grasshoppers and crickets are making 
ado beyond the ridge. Everything whis- 
pers, ‘‘ Sleep, my pretty one, sleep.’’ 

The natural preface to slumber is a news- 
paper. So I return Hudibras .to. my 
pocket, unfold a record of contemporary 
history, and read: ‘‘ At the close of the 
Alpha Union meeting the Rev. R. J. 
carsphel called attention to the hard case 
of young ministers who have been driven 
from their pulpits for preaching the New 
Theology, contrary to their trust-deeds. 
Mr. Allanson Picton proposed the establish- 
ment of a fund for their assistance.”” - 

Whereupon ‘‘ I had a dream, which was 
not all a dream.’’ Somnus is a muddle- 
headed deity. His memory runs.after this 
fashion : 

‘“ The sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 

The moon with age was wan: - 

The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man. 

» Yet beautiful and bnght he stood. 

As born to rule the storm, 

A creature not too bright and gocd 

For human nature’s daily food, 

A proud though child-like form. 

A mere towzled shuffle-brain is this gad ; 
and that explains what happened...For 
what has the Puritan hero’s unwillingness 
to abide by his engagement to do with that 
of the New Theologians to abide by theirs ? 
The things are, of course, quite different. 
The one had reference to a whipping, the 
other to the use of particular pulpits for 
the preaching of particular doctrines. 
There is really no comparison. 

On a neighbouring stone sat the theo- 
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logical knight of the whey and orange 
beard, 
who could not ope 

His mouth but out there flew a trope; 
and face-to-face with him was his trusty 
Ralpho, 

‘* Whose knowledge was not far behind 
The Knight’s, but of another kind, 
And he another way came by ’t: 

Some call it gifis, and some new-light.’’ 

Close behind this interesting pair stood 
a figure in a Geneva gown, engaged in 
animated talk with the Secretary of State 
for India. Each of them had a book in 
his left hand, and occasionally thumped it 
with his right. The one volume was 
lettered, so far as I could see, ‘‘.... 
Theology,’’ the other ‘‘An Essay on 
Compr....’? The worst of it was that, 
with two conversations going on at 
once, I could only catch ill-assorted scraps 
of each, oddly and irrelevantly intermixed. 

‘* My point,’’ the Secretary was saying, 
‘‘iganethicalone. Ido not object to your 
views—that is, I do not object to your 
holding them and preaching them; but I 
do object to your doing so in defiance of 
a signed pledge to the contrary. You have 
not yet resigned your pulpit. Is it, or is it 
not, held on a Westminster Confession 
tenure ? ”’ 

Unfortunately, Ralpho raised his voice 
in this place, so that the first part of the 
Geneva gown’s reply was lost. Quoth the 
squire : 

‘* But saints whom oaths and vows oblige 
Know little of their privilege. 

Some to the glory of the Lord 

Perjured themselves, and broke their 

word : 

And this the constant rule and practice 

Of all our late apostles’ acts is. 

Was not the cause at first begun 

With perjury, and carried on ?”’ 

Here Geneva waxed emphatic, and I was 

able to follow his words. ‘‘ The doctrines 

of the Westminster Confession are horrible 

—horrible! I tell you, sir, I detest them. 

When I signed—merely as a formality: it 

was a necessary legal condition towards 

the acceptance of my pulpit—when I 

signed a declaration of assent to such 

doctrines, you do not suppose that I really 

did assent ? We do not sign in a literal 

sense, I assure you.”’ 

The tones of Ralpho became pre- 
dominant again, and his remarks were as 
unpleasant as before : 

‘* That saints may claim a dispensation 
To swear and forswear on occasion 
I doubt not but it will appear 


With pregnant light. The point is clear. 
Oaths are but words, and words but 
wind, 


Too feeble instruments to bind. 


It follows, though the thing be forgery 


And false, th’ affirm, it is no perjury, 

But a mere ceremony, and a breach 

Of nothing but a form of speech.’’ 

The Knight’s reply was so much inter- 
rupted by the Secretary’s simultaneous 
utterances that I only caught a few stray 
phrases of it, such as— 

** All this is true, 

Yet tis not fit that all men knew ’’; 
and— 

‘* Such as the learned Jesuits use,”’ 
before Mr. Secretary’s voice overpowered 
it: 

‘© This doctrine of mental reserve is a 


dangerous weapon. It means, in plain 
words, that your signature to a definite 
undertaking is never binding if at the 
moment of signing you do not intend to 
keep it. Where is there any logical limit 
to its application? A blank atheist may 
be archbishop, a rank traitor may take an 
oath of allegiance ; no business man need 
dream of keeping his part in a bad bargain 

—if only he signed it in a non-literal sense.’’ 
‘* Pardon me,’ said Geneva, ‘‘an 

ordinary civil contract is quite a different 

matter. It is absolutely necessary to 
social order that these should be made 
legally binding.”’ 

‘* Just so. Business could not go on, 
the whole modern money system would 
break down, if that rule were relaxed. 
But we were talking of ethics, not of law. 
Are the ordinances of God less strict than 
those of Mammon ? ’’ 

‘“*T repeat,’ said Geneva, ‘‘ that you 
are confusing two quite different matters. 
We cannot apply similar rules to the two 
cases.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the Secretary, ‘‘ it seems 
to plain men like me that, although we 
ought at all times to speak, write, and sign 
nothing but the truth, and to keep our 
promises, yet ought we most chiefly so to 
do when we are dealing with divine truth 
and worship 2, 

Ralpho the 
again : 

‘* But they are weak, and little know 
What free-born consciences may do. 
Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil ; 
For saints may do the same things by 
The spirit, in sincerity, 

Which other men are tempted to, 

And at the devil’s instance do. 

And yet that thing that’s pious in 

The one, in th’ other is a sin. 

Ts’t not ridiculous, and nonsense, 

A saint should be a slave to conscience ?” 

‘* The real test,’’ Geneva was now heard 
to say, ‘‘is that of the public advantage. 
Which is better—or, rather, which is 
worse—that I should sign a declaration 
of assent when in fact I do not assent, 
or that I should lose my position of 
advantage and the ear of the public ? ”’ 

Thad not heard what Ralpho was urging 
at the same time, but I did hear the 
beginning of Sir Hudibras’ reply : 

‘« These reasons may perhaps look oddly 
To the wicked, though they evince the 

godly: ae 

The thump of a larch-cone on my pillow 

of moss startled me, and I was alone. I 

heard the voice of a bumble-bee, instead 

of the knight’s that wooed the widow. 

Of those duetting rooks, which played 

Geneva gown, and which was the Secretary 

bird? As for Ralpho, I looked round in 

vain for his representative. His voice was 
indeed too harsh for a woodland sound. 

Is it possible that I could have been—— ? 

An unpleasant idea; but I deserve it for 

confusing, even in a dream, the Puritans 


irrepressible was heard 


of the Commonwealth with the New 
Theologians of to-day. 
Fuldera. E. W. Lumuis. 


[On the serious side of this amusing 
piece of per-iflage we ought to say that 
in our friend’s dream the minister of the 
City Temple is hardly represented in a 
fair light. We do not believe that he 


has ever been called upon to sign or 


signify in any way assent to the doc- 
trines of the Westminster Confession as 
a condition of his acceptance of the 
pulpit, but, on the contrary, in the 
frankest way disavowed responsibility or 
its terms. At the same t'me, the exist- 
ence of that strictly doctrinal trust, to 
which neither. minister nor people can 
really conform, is an extremely awkward 
fact, and to the unbiassed conscience it 
appears to involye a moral situation 
which should be felt to be intolerable. 
It appears to us that in all such cases, 
where there is a creed-bound church, and 
a people who really believe in spiritual 
freedom, they or their trustees ought to 
go to Parliament for relief —Ep. Inq.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


OUR CHURCHES AND THEIR WORK. 


Sir,—Mr. Vaughan will do well to guard - 


against the dangers of the argumentum 
a silentio. In my previous letter I had no 
intention of discussing the large question 
which he introduced at Northampton. 
I merely wished to correct what, to me, 
seemed, and, I must add, still seems, 
an unjust impression conveyed by his 
references to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the National 
Conference. 

In the generous fervour of his enthusiasm 
—which we must all respect—Mr. Vaughan 
is less accurate than might be desired in 
stating a view with which he is unable 
to sympathise. He speaks of “‘ the Con- 
ference rdeal of bare freedom,’’ of “‘ the 
abstract chimera of bare freedom without 
positive aims,’’? of “‘ the negative freedom 
ideal’’ (the Italics are mine). Where 
did he find these phrases ? I, at any rate, 
repudiate them as heartily as he himself 
does, nor do I feel the least concern for a 
freedom which is not a living principle 
of both thought and life. 

Mr. Vaughan says, ‘‘ I question the truth 
of the Conference letter.’’ Well, that is 
plain, not to say, blunt, speaking; but 
perhaps it is less serious than it looks. 
For Mr. Vaughan uses words in a sense of 
his own. I quite agree with him that 
‘* doctrine is the necessary intellectual 
form of religion,’’ that all religion implies 
belief of some kind. But in the ordinary 
use of language, there is a wide difference 
between ‘‘ belief’? and ‘‘ creed.’’ Belief 
of some kind is essential to religion : creeds 
have generally been the foes to religions. 
The Fellows of the Royal Society, by the 
very fact of being such, declare their belief 
in science; but they would indignantly 
reject the statement that they have a creed. 

Again, it is perfectly true that for us, as 
for others, there must be sympathy and 
agreement about fundamentals among 
people who are to unite with advantage 
for religious worship and work. But in 
practice it makes all the difference whether, 
on the one hand, the amount and kind of 
this agreement is defined, and, as it were, 
imposed ab extra, or, on the other, is left 
to each member to settle for himself. I 
have always understood that it was the 
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great and distinctive privilege of our 
churches that they are free from all tests 
except those which each member applies 
for and to himself. If a minister changes 
his convictions and so gets out of harmony 
with his people, he naturally leaves them, 
without any just fecling of grievance, 
though there may be regret on both sides : 
if, on the other hand, his people are in 
sympathy with him in his change, their 
relation remains undisturbed. In this way, 
gradual, but in the aggregate, substantial 
modifications of opinion have taken place 
in our congregations without trouble, 
even within my own recollection. The 
same process, operating over a much 
longer period, accounts for the spiritual 
affinity, with profound theological dif- 
ferences, between Baxter and Martineau. 
Mr. Vaughan will not allow that there is 
room for difference of opinion as to the re- 
lative value of ‘‘ protest ’’ with regard to 
doctrines which we reject. Protest, he says, 
“is a poisonous delusion which blights 
all our missionary efforts.’’ Whether 
poisonous or not, it is pretty ancient. 
Mr. Vaughan appeals to ‘‘ the missionary 
method of our Master.’’? What about the 
warning against ‘‘the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees,’’ and the 
something more than warning and protest 
‘in Matt. xxiii., &c.? St. Paul is generally 
looked upon as a missionary of importance, 
but an expurgated edition of his epistles, 
in which references to those of the circum- 
cision and other opponents were cut out, 
would be more curious than enlightening. 
Mr. Vaughan quotes a _ characteristic 
passage from Dr. Martineau: ‘‘ We should 
turn our attention not to orthodoxy, 
which has a faith and 1s satisfied with it, 
but to indifference, and unbelief, and sin, 
which have it not, and are satisfied without 
it. On these we should make aggression 
in the power of a positive religion.’” Most 
true, and admirably put. This was 
written in 1838. But in 1839 Martineau 
himself was in the thick of the famous 
Liverpool controversy, his contributions to 
which were, I need hardly say, remarkable 
alike for dignity of temper and keenness 
of intellect, suffused throughout with 
deep devotion to truth and the God 
of truth. Here are the subjects of 
his lectures: ‘‘ The Bible: what it is, 
and what it is not’’; ‘‘ The proposition 
‘that Christ is God’ proved to be false 
from the Jewish and the Christian Scrip- 
tures’’; ‘‘ The Scheme of Vicarious 
Redemption inconsistent with itself, and 
with the Christian idea of Salvation ’’ ; 
‘* Christianity without Priest and without 
Ritual ’’; ‘‘ The Christian View of Moral 
Evil.’ The element of ‘‘ protest ’’ sug- 
gested by these titles, is by no means want- 
ing in the lectures themselves. The task 
was, probably, far from congenial, but this 
only makes more significant the fact that, 
whether one likes it or not, protest has its 
place and use. It is difficult to imagine 
an advocate of Free Trade keeping silence 
about the evils of Protection, or a Tem- 
perance lecturer saying nothing about 
drunkenness, or a Peace missionary passing 
by the horrors of war, or an expounder 
of Immanence forgetting all about the 
rival doctrine. I do not know what may 
be the order of things when the Idealists’ 
‘* Higher Unity’’ is realised, and what 
Carlyle Called ‘‘The Heaven and Hell 
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perpetual Amalgamation Society ’’ is estab- 
lished. But in our present world of 
relativity, of mingled good and ill, true and 
false, protest must remain something 
else than ‘‘ a poisonous delusion,’’ though, 
of course, it is always of far less importance 
(and here I am glad to agree with Mr. 
Vaughan) than constructive, positive 
teaching. The question is chiefly one of 
proportion and emphasis, of tone and 
temper. 
James Harwoop. 
December 3, 1907. 


Sir,—Mr. Vaughan’s vigorous address at 
Northampton and his recent letter in Tur 
InQuIRER must have impressed all your 
readers with a sense of enthusiasm and 
sincerity. The criticisms of an idealist are 
always useful, but they are almost always 
a little unfair to those who are working 
quietly along old established lines. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association does not exist merely to pro- 
test against theological errors. It exists 
to promote certain definite theological 
affirmations. Anyone who knows some- 
thing of the work dene by its committee and 
secretary must be impressed by the energy 
and ability with which that work is done. 
Whatever our views as to the name Uni- 
tarian or the danger of a society of private 
subscribers supporting our weaker churches, 
we gain nothing by ignoring the value 
and character of its work. Further, I 
cannot agree that mere protest ‘“‘is a 
poisonous delusion which blights all our 
missionary efforts.”’ 

Protest against immorality is often 
necessary, and right as a first step. We 
have to protest, eg., against iniquities on 
the Congo, against extravagant expendi- 
ture on armaments, or against any exten- 
sion of the powers of vivisection. If 
protest has its place in moral affairs, it 
cannot be ruled out as poisonous in theologi- 
cal matters. When a speaker in the Van 
Mission meets with men who believe in 
eternal punishment or in a gross form of the 
Atonement, he is quite justified in protest- 
ing strongly against it, uniting with the 
protest his own positive faith in God and 
his own thought of Christ. The word 
Protestant stands for a great moral move- 
ment in history, and we are not making for 
righteousness or clearness of thought, if 
we try to bring it into derision. 

As for the Conference ideal of a union of 
churches based on freedom, there is nothing 
in the least inconsistent in it with Mz. 
Vaughan’s desire ‘‘ to concentrate on the 
world and its pathetic tragic indifferences.’’ 
There are some men among us better fitted 
for appealing to the multitudes outside the 
churches, there are others who are better 
fitted for ministering to the needs of an 
established congregation. There is room 
for both in the Conference. By all means 
let some of our ministers go out to those who 
have given up the habit of public worship, 
preach the Gospel to them in public halls 
and on village greens, but this need not 
involve any belittling of the importance 
of ordinary congregational work and wor- 
ship. It is a great mistake to despise our 
church worship with its simple pieties and 
quiet ways and small congregations. 

I may misunderstand Mr. Vaughan, 
in thinking that he makes light of the 
present work and opportunities of our free 
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churches. But there seems to me a real 
danger in such discontent as he expresses 
that in striving for something more we may 
be blind to what we have. I do not be- 
lieve that, even in our present too unor- 
ganised condition, we are threatened with 
annihilation. Whatever weaknesses we have 
are due much more to ourselves and our con - 
gregations than to want of organisation, 
The Congregationalists are not much more 
organised than ourselves, and they cer- 
tainly show no want of life and power. We 
need more fellowship, but it must be a 
fellowship of free ministers and free con- 
gregations. It is because I think the 
Conference is working for a closer fellowship 
based upon freedom that I desire to sup- 
port it in its efforts. H. Gow. 

[We must afford Mr. Vaughan space 
for some further reply in this correspon- 
dence, should he desire it, next week, but 
it will be well to postpone any further 
expressions of opinion until after Christ- 
mas, when we propose to arrange for a 
full discussion of the position and aims of 
our churches.—Ep. Inq.] 


NEWS FROM THe CHURCHES, 


— 
{Notices and Reports for this Department 

should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 

Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


ee 


APPEALS. 

London Domestic Mission: Bell-street, 
Edgware-road.—The Rev. R. P. Farley, the 
recently appointed missionary at Bell-street, 
writes :—‘‘ May I, through your columns, make 
the usual public appeal on behalf of Bell-street 
Mission for support to the Poor’s Purse and 
Christmas funds? We appear to be threatened 
with a winter of exceptional distress, and even 
now unemployment is painfully rife in this 
district, so that there has been, and will be, a 
heavy drain on the Poor’s Purse. We should 
also be glad of gifts of clothing, and of dis- 
pensary, surgical aid, and hospital notes. This 
year we are starting a food cupboard (similar 
to that already existing at Mansford-street), 
and should be pleased to receive contributions 
of groceries, &c., and of articles of food which 
will keep. We should be very grateful if all 
who have so generously helped us on former 
occasions would repeat their donations; and if 
others who have not yet done so could see their 
way to assist the deserving objects for which 
plead. All contributions, whether in money or 
otherwise, should be forwarded to the Rev 
R. P. Farley, Domestic Mission, Bell-street, 
Edgware-road, by whom they will be thankfully 
acknowledged.” 


London Domestic Mission: George’s~ 
row.—The Rev. F. Summers writes :—‘‘ Would 
you allow me to appeal to kind friends for 
special assistance at this period of the year? 
In a very poor and over-crowded neighbour- 
hood, I am anxious to render what help I can. 
Not only those out of work, but the aged, the 
sick, and the young need sympathy and cheer. 
I should be glad, therefore, of gifts for the 
Poor’s Purse, of new or cast-off garments, 
boots, &c., and of books and toys. In addi- 
tion to kind friends who have helped me before, 
will new friends also give me this welcome aid ? 
Letters may be sent to 4, Durley-road, Stam- 
ford-hill, London, N., and parcels, preferably, 
to the Domestic Mission, George’s-row, St. 
Lukes, E.C. 


Manchester Domestic Mission: Willert- 
street, Collyhurst.—The Rev. J. W. Bishop 
writes :—‘“‘ Friends have for many years helpe 
to make Christmastide brighter for the children 
and poor folk of this district. May I ask 
through your valuable paper for a continuance 
of this assistance? It has been our custom to 

ather our 500 scholars and give them tea on 
Christmas Day; to provide an entertainment, 
and distribute warm garments, books, and 
toys; also to provide more than 100 very poor 
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people with a Christmas dinner in their own 
homes. This year we are hoping for sufficient 
help to enlarge the dinner list,as our larger 
premises have been the means of bringing a 
greater number claiming our care. I would 
call the attention of friends to the fact that as 
a consequence of this larger number our slender 
Poor’s Purse and other resources have been 
strained to the utmost. Money, clothing, books, 
and toys will be gladly received by J. W. 
Bishop. Please address parcels to the Mission 
House, Willert-street, and letters to 156, 
Smedley-road, Cheetham, Manchester.’” 


Bury.—The Bank-street Calendar for De- 
cember records a dedication and ‘reception 
service held in the chapel on Sunday evening, 
Noyember 10, when twenty-seven young 


people were welcomed by the Rev. E. D.’ 


Priestley Evans into the membership of the 
church, The form of service for such an 
occasion, compiled by Mr. Evans two years 
ago for the welcome service held in connection 
with the Sunday-school Centenary Celebra- 
tions, was used. He conducted the service 
throughout, and gave an address on “Life 
more Abundant.’’ To each he gave the right 
kand of fellowship, the whole congregation 
standing meanwhile as a sign of their sym- 
pathy. Each new member received a printed 
card commemorating the event before returning 
to their seats. At the close of the dedication 
service a communion service was held, when 
about sixty members and friends remained to 
join the newly received members. 

Chesterfield.—The Elder-yard congregation 
have recently painted and redecorated their 
chapel and school buildings, and have also 
erected a new vestry for the choir at a total 
expense of £160, On Nov. 17 the Rev. Ambrose 
Bennett preached the annual Sunday-school 
sermons, and on the following Monday evening 
the ladies of the congregation gave their annual 
tea and entertainment on behalf of the school 
funds. The small sale of work held last month 
realised £26 16s. 6d. 

Evesham.—The second of a special series 
of monthly services, such as were held with so 
much success last winter, was held on Sunday, 
when the Rev. G. L. Phelps gave the first of 
four addresses on ‘‘Our Faith,” the subject 
being “The Fatherhood of God.” Special 
music is‘a welcome feature of these services. 

Leeds: Hunsiet.—The congregation held 
their triennial bazaar on Nov. 27, 28, and. 30. 
Sir John Ward opened the proceedings on the 
first day. The Rev. Chas. Hargrove presided, 
and prayer was offered by the Rev. Francis 
Wrigley, of Salem Congregational Church. On 
the second day Miss Kitson, of Burley Hill, 
performed the opening ceremony, the Rey. 
. McLachlan, minister of the church, being in 
the chair, and the Rev. F. P. Argall (United 
Methodists) conducting the devotions. On the 
third day Master Geoffrey Dufton was the 
opener, and Mr. John Thornton was chairman. 
The Rev. W. R. Shanks, of Holbeck, offered 
prayer, and the members of the Junior Singing 
Class sang suitable selections. The attendances 
were very good throughout. The total receipts 
were £220, a sum far exceeding the amount 
Faised on previous occasions. Since the settle- 
mentof Mr. McLachlan at Hunslet, more than 
@ year ago, there have been many encouraging 
signs of prosperity there. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—By 
the invitation of the Ullet-road Sunday-school 
teachers, over 100 members and friends met in 
the Church Hall on Thursday evening, 
November 28, and were most hospitably enter. 
tained. The president (the Rev. J. Morley 
Mills), in his opening remarks, welcomed the 
Reys. M. R. Scott (Southport) and Bellamy 
Higham (St. Helen’s) as new members of the 
Bociety, and announced that the jubilee of the 
Society was to be celebrated in January next. 
Then followed short addresses by the Revs. J. 
Crowther Hirst, H. D. Roberts, and M. R. Scott, 
and Mrs. Haigh, all of whom gave most interest- 
ing accounts of their visits to American schools 
at the time of the Boston Conference. 

London: Euston Theatre Services.— 
A feature of last Sunday evening’s service was 
an admirably rendered quartette, “God is a 
Spirit.”’ It served as an beautiful prelude to 
the address delivered by the Rey. J. Page Hopps 
on “The Battle of Life, and How to Win it.” 
Mr. Hopps said that although life was such @ 
struggle for all, it was best that it should be a 
battle. It Was only in the struggle that réal 
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men and women were made. ‘To win the battle 
of life was to win a noble personality. The man 
who had to toil hard day by day in order to 
keep a roof above his head, and who did so 
bravely and honourably, was fighting the battle 
of life as divinely as anyone. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Rev. Alfred Hall, 
M.A., is to enter on his ministry at the Church 
of the Divine Unity on the first Sunday in 
February. : 

Trowbridge.—A special baptismal service 
was held at Conigre Chapel on Thursday evening, 
November 28, when eighteen adult members 
were baptized by the Rev. J. Wain by immer+ 
sion. A preparation class had preceded this 
reception into the fellowship of the church by 
baptism, and on the following Sunday the new 
members were received by their elder brethren 
at the communion service, when Mr. Wain, on 
behalf of the church, gave them the right hand 
of fellowship and presented to each a copy of 
the rules and order of the church, on which was 
written a helpful passage of scripture. 

West Bromwich.—The old Congregational 
Society, with some modifications, has been 
revived, and an interesting programme has 
been drawn up for the winter session. Miss 
Helen Caddick is to give a lecture to the 
members on December 9, on ‘‘ The Ruined Cities 
of Peru.”’ On December 8 special sermons will 
be preached on the work of the B. & F.U.A., 
and collections are once again to be made on 
behalf of the fundsof the Association. The 
Rey. F. A. Homer has been re-elected a member 
of the Free Library Committee. He is shortly 
to read a paper before the Mutual Improvement 
Society, connected with the local Baptist 
Church, on ‘‘ The Life and Writings of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.” 


OUR CALENDAR. 
itis requested that potice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
—— 
SUNDAY, December 8. 
LONDGN. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. AnTHUR 
HurRN. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesse HirPreEr- 
SON. 
Blackiriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6,30, Rev. Epgar DAPLYN. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. J. Jupe; and 7, Dr. F. Law- 
son Dopp, ‘The Religious Teaching of J. 
R. Lowell.”’ 


~Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 


A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev Frank K. FrEEsToN ; and 6.30, Rev. 
~R. N. Cross, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiryes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn - hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. R. 
W. PETTINGER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. 
Gordon Coorrr; and 7, Rev. Frank K. 
FREESTON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll-and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. Paau 
Horrs; and 7, at the Euston Theatre 
(Chapel closed). 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Eethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoN CoopER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HIPPERSON; 
6.30, Mr. W. Piceort. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Fenix Taytor, B.A. _ 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MARSHALL} 7, Mr. Epwarp CaPLaron. ~ - 


1] and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
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Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. - 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
6.30, Mr. D. DexTa Evans. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Mr. G. SxKELt; 


Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rey. 
D. ¥. Stawart, M.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. 


Mcummery; 7, Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 


ABERySTWitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. ? 

Batu, ‘Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

Bracxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10,45 — 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprerr McGrr. : 

BiacKProon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurnNeEMOoUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. ©. Cor. 

BraDrorpD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crerrepic Jonus, M.A. 
Bricuton, -Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizsttey Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6,30. 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 
CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Samrru. 

OuestreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusury, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
VANCE, B.D. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. BurRows. ; 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lzrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 

Harcrove, M.A. 
Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PETzoLp, M.A. 
LiscARD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ERNEST PaRRyY. ; 
LiverPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rogperts. ; c 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, ‘Sefton-park, 11 ‘awd 
6.30, Rev. J. C. Opcers, B.A. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Karl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey..H. M.. 
LIvENs. : 

OxroRD, Manchoster College, 11.30, Rey. J. - 
Epwin Oncers, D.D. : 

PortsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JamES Burton, M.A. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 

ScarporovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6,30, 
Rey. OrrwELy Brnns. 

Suvenoaxks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T.. ReEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Srreretr, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street; 11 and* 
6.30, Rev. WiLLtIAmM AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Mattuew R. Scort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 3 

TunspripGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11. > 

West Krirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawKEs. 


——. 


‘SOUTH AFRICA. 


JAPETOWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspDEN Baum- 
FORTH. em 


50 Years. 


Established GS) 


allard & Bowser 
Butter-Scotch 


“Really 
Wholesome Confectionery” 
—Lancer. 


A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the youngest Ehild. 
In paper packetr and tin boxes— 

various sizes, ; 


me \ Manufactory: London, w.c. 
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CHRISTMAS ORDERS TAKEN 


FOR 


Board and Residence, 


——— 


pois OL RSE, PoURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 


SPECIALLY FATTED CHICKENS. 
NEW LAID EGGS. COOKING EGGS. 
Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by leiter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


El eee ee middle-aged Lady desires 

re-engagement as COMPANION to Lady. 
Iixcellent references.—Address K., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street. Strand, W. C. 


\ ANTED, SITUATION as HOUSE- 

KEEPER or COMPANION-HELP. 
Experienced, capable, reliabie. Would be 
suitable person to undertake management 
of country house.—E. A., Inquirer Office, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


5 really good LADY HELP. Active, 


willing ; very domesticated. Good 
needlewoman.—M., 48, Ingram-road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


Schools, etc. 


—se— 


YHANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND Boarpin@ ScHOOL For GIRLS, 
HigHeatE, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALzor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Oricket,and Swim- 
min . Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply to the HEAD MIsTREss. 


ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 
gives PIAN OFORTE LESSONS. 


Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N WwW. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 
(On hill-side, bear Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised ” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond). 
C. J. Montrcomery, M A. (Oxon). 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
197, Willesden Lane, Lendor, N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, 
Principals; 

Miss Gasannks and Miss MacpouGaLL. 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 


maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained, 
12 Distinctions were gained. 
BR.A.M. and B.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed. 
One girl first in Hngland, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 


edge. 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


EATH. 

MarsLtanp.—On December 4, at his residence, 
Woodbauk, Stockport, in his 77th year, 
Herbert Marsland, last surviving son of 
the late. Henry Marsland, formerly M.P. 
for Stockport. The funeral will take place 
at Woodbank on Saturday, 7th inst., at 
12.30 p-m. No flowers, by request. This is 
the only intimation. All inquiries to be 
addressed to Mr. William Berry; Underbank, 
Steckport. 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard tablea 
Lovely grounds, with acceee to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff, —Aeply, Mrs. end Mr. Pococg. 


T. LEON TARDS- ON-SEA. eran: 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY B, PorTrR. 


“ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, ‘S 

DEVON.—BOARD ‘and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. A delightful summer and winter 
resort. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through trains from Pad- 
dington, Midlands, and the Ncrth— —Prospectus 
from Miss N. JONES. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 
View), 3, ALBANY RoaD, SouTuPORT, 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegruph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 

Millgate Monthly : 

literature, make it an ideal house. 

at the variety of food, 
Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


“Refinement, and the best in art and 
We were amazed 


TOWN MILLS, 
HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 


g ALBO 
2 SELFSORAISING FLOUR ano 
WHOLE MEAL. 
Supplied in various sized bags. 
AS BHOWN AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE, duna 26rnH 1907. 
BY INVITSTION OF THE 
BREAD ANO FOOD REFORM LEAGUE, 
who recommend Housebold Flour, containing 
80 % of the Wheat and Whole Meal in 
preference to White Flour 


sone lames on application. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Stree Russell Square, 
WORn. 
Facing the Gixtenes of nd Foundling Institution. 


Central. Homoelike. Beds from Is. 6d. 


1 Breakfast and Tea from is. Patronized re- 


peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
ot its existence. 


[THACKERAY HOTEL 


TEMPERANC : 
GREAT RUSSELL STREETS, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
z TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTE 
This large and well - appointed ‘TEMPERANCE E 
% HOTEL has_ Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
™@ throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious § 
ms Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard ap 
s= Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- & 
me rooms (including attendance) from 3s. Gd. to & 
® Gs. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. f% 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
& d’'Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to & 
= 10s, 6d. per day. ; 


BS Telographie A Address iy BEE London: 2 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., | 
Artists in Stained &CLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction eg Geo. G, LAiIDLER, 


BURY ST. EDMUND'S, 


BURY Ae 


CHURCHGATE § ST... CHAPEL, «| 


Appeal for £250 for urgently 
needed renovations, &e. 


The following contributions have been 
received cr promised :— 
Sen ads 
The Chapel Trusiecs .. se 5) 0 
Eastern Union of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Chas 5 or 
Mr. W. H. Scott -. srs 210 
Mr. A. Mark Stevens .. .. 10 6 
Mrs. J. Holme Nicholson .. 0 


Rev. C. B. Upton, B.Sc. 

Mrs. Robert Blake 

Mr. John Harrison 

Mrs. H. Russeli Greg . 

Miss E.M.Greg .. . ; 

Miss Katharine H. Greg a 

Dr. W. Blake Odvers, K.C. ie 
Rey. Principal Car penter, D.Litt. «. 
Mr. Hahnemann EPPS” “ 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland 

Rev. Dr. Drommond .. 

Mr. Oswali Nettlefcld 

Mr. Frederick Wettletolt 


ascoo 


wet 


to 
mee Se eNwOInwWIS CORN RROSWwts 


Rev. BS E. Dowson 0 
Mr. L. N. Williams .. 0 
Mr. P. 1. Martineau, J. P. nc guoss 0 
Miss M. C. Martineau SSA ee 0 
Miss White .. We Me aCA tae rand 9) 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard Ana nae kee ee fon el OSC 
Miss Warren’ 3c) os weet eae eres ae) 
Mr. Fric Lemmon Sieea ant, age aon Oe TOE TO; 
Mr. L. H. Kaufmann .. . SeelO 0 
Rev. Jeffery altel ae eae B. AY ce 0 B= 0 

* A London Friend ” 010 6 


Further donations are Sariecly solicited 
and will be gladly received by the Minister, 
Rev. J. M. Connie t, 50, Crown-street, Bury 
St.- Edmunds, or by Rev. J. POLLARD, 
G's eee roud, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY. 


President— 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
P.C,, G.C.M.G. 


This Society, established in 1862, supplies 

Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Aruficial 

Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 

Trusses, and every description of mechanical 

support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease, 


ending September, 1907. 
Average over 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co, 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Rotate: Salisbury-square, 


London, E.0. 
RICHARD G. TRESIDDER, Secretary, 


THE: INQUIRER. 


Edited by H. 


DIARY 
concise form. 


POLITICS AND 
LIFE AND LETTERS: 


EVERYONE who wants to be well informed on Current Affairs, including the 
Social and Political Progress of the World, SHOULD READ 


A 


THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE WEEKLIES. 


Among the Chief Features are: 


OF THE WEEK: 


An Epitome of the Salient Features of the Week’s News told in a 


AFFAIRS : 


Kiditorials on Burning Questions by Leading Statesmen and Journalists. 


Criticisms and Essays on Literature, Art, Religion, ana Social Questions. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY. 


Sold at ali First-class Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
EVERY SATURDAY - = - 


MASSINGHAM. 


Price Gd. 


Publishing Office: 


& 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WHAT MEN ARE SAYING. 
WHAT MEN ARE DOING. 
WHAT MEN ARE THINKING. 


A Weekly Review of Curreat Thought and Activity. 
Ewery Ewiday: 


Edited by PERCY EL. 


Twropences 


PARKER. 


The purpose of “ Public Opinion” is to provide information by means of a weekly review of current thought 
and activity as they are exj-ressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and to put on record the 
ideas and activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 


What Mr. R. B. Haldane says of ‘‘ Publie Opinion” :— 


Dear Mr. Parker, 


I think that in the new form of “Public Opinion,” 


_ WAR OFFICH, lst October, 1907. 
under your editorship, you do well to make prominent 


what is concrete and living in the shape of the opinions maturely formed of men who are trying to do the 
work of the nation and of journalists, the standard of whose criticism is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a concrete form and has init the touch of humanity. The views of strenuous spirits and 
the criticisms of really competent critics given in their own words comply with this conditicn. Your paper will 
succeed if it can only keep up to this standard, and I think you have brought it on to the right lines—Yours 


faithfully, 


R. B. HALDANE. 


Percy L. Parker, Esq., Office of * Public Opinion,” Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 
What Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., says of ‘‘ Public Opinion ” :— 


Dear Mr. Parker,—I cannot but congratulate you on that excellent waper, “ Public Opinion,” which I read 
' 


regularly. You have a journal of great influence and usefulness.—Yours tr 


GILBERT PARKER. 


“Public Opinion” can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one year 
to anv address in the United Kingdom for 18s. 7@d@., and to any place abroad for 7##, per annum. Orders 
should be addressed to “ Public Opinion,” 30 and 31, Temple House, Tallis-street, London, E.C. Specimens free cn 


application. 


SUSTENTATION FOND. 
FOR THE AUGMENTATION OF 
MINISTERS’ STIPENDS. 


At THE ANNUAL GENERAL 

MEETING, to be held on Wednesday, 
February 12th, 1908, the Contribucors will 
have to elect a Manager in place of the late 
Mr. A. W. WorvtHINGTON ; and two Managers 
in place of Messrs. EpGark CHATFEILD CLARKE 
and JOHN DENDy, whoretire by rotation, and 
are eligible for re-election, 


Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Céntributors to fill a vacancy on the 
Board of Management. Such nomimations 
must be sent to me before Ist January, 1908. 


FRANK Preston, “ Meadowcroft,” 
North Finchley, London, N., Hon. Sec. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, FORT 
ROAD, BERMONDSEY. _ Special 
Service, Wednesday Evening, December 


11th, at 8 o'clock, conducted by the Rev. 
Jesse. Hipprrson. Lecture by Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, “The First Three Gospels, 
and how to Read Them.” Offertory on behalf 
of the London and Provincial Assembly: All 
cordially invited. 


19" CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIREcToRs. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. dupes, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Lavw- 
FE, H,. A. Hagpcoastre, RENCE. 
E.S.1. Miss Ona. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 
PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED art 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 
ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 
CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


EFORE BUYING CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, write for splendid free 
patterns of every variety of finest Irish Linen 
goods. Everything grand quality at almost 
pues prices, rite to-day.—Hurron’s, 
, Larne; Ireland, 
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NOW REAGY. 


THE UNITARIAN POCKET 
BOOK AND DIARY FOR 1908. 


Iecluding a List of Ministers and Con- 
gregations, French morocco, gilt edges, tuck 
case and pencil. Price 1/3 net ; by post 1/4. 


LIST OF MINISTERS AND 
CONGREGATIONS. 


Without Pocket Book. 
Price 3d., by post 4d. 


To be published January Ist, 1908. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. : 


By Dr. James DRUMMOND (late Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford). Demy 8vo, 
536 + xxivpp. Price 10/6 net. 


NOTE.—Unitarian Ministers and Members of the 
B. & F.U.A. may obtain copies at Subscription Price, 
if application be made to the Secretary not later 
than December 17th. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
ESSEX HALL, EsS#X STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


“YOUNG DAYS 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 
Edited by Rev. J. 4. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


The Volume for 1907 contains 192 
pages of brightly written Stories, 
Anecdotes, and Verses, with over 100 
Illustrations, forming a most attractive 
Gift Book or Christmas Present for 
Young People. 


Boards, 1s. Gd. net; 


_ Art Canvas, 2s. agi. 
Postage 4d. extra. 


Paper Covers. 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCTATION 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ONE WITH THE ETERNAL. 


By EpcGar Daryn. Is. net. 


FIVE BEADS ON A STRING. 


By Grace Ruys. 3d. net. 
These little essays enter with imagination into the 
common things of everyday life. 
THE PRIORY PRESS, 70, High Street, Hampstead. 


BooxXx BARGAINS. 
Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10/6), 3/6. Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 28/- (cost 45/- net). Maclaren’s 
Life of the Master, 25/- net, for 86. Cassell’s Family 
Physician 4 vols, (30/- net), 12/6. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights. 17 vols., £13 13/-._Julian’s Hymnology, 21/-. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Last Edition, 35 vols., half- 
morocco, in revolving polished oak bookcase, £16 16/- 
pub. £65. Many other bargains. Everything thats a 
book supplied; no matter when published. State 
wants. Catalogue fres. Books bought to any amount. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


“MIHE UNITY.” —Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month 
One copy post free, l4d.—ls. 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester, = 


LONDON, W. 


WO LADIES RECEIVE OTHERS, 

Teachers, Students, &c., in their 

Flat.—H.V., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. z 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex- 
street Strand, London, W.O. Sole Agent, JOHN 
HEYWOOD, 20 to.26, Lambs Conduit-strept, W.C. 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deanse 
gate.—Saturday, December 7, 1907. i 
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Next week’s InqQuirEr, Devenber Dil 
will be our Christmas Number. Notices 
of Christmas Day services for the Calendar 
must reach the office by Thursday morning, 
the 19th. As Christmas Day falls on a 
Wednesday, it will be necessary to print 
Tue Ingurrer of December 28 on the 
Tuesday of that week, and all advertise- 
ments and editorial matter must reach the 
office by Monday, the 23rd. 

Sunpay week, December 22, immediately 
preceding Christmas Day, is to be observed 


as usual as Peace Sunday, and an appeal 


has been issued to ministers of religion, 
by the Peace Society, urging that the 
cecasion should be used to bring into 
prominence the subject of International 
and Universal Peace. The circular mak- 
ing this appeal notes the good omens of 
the year in the second Hague Confer- 
ence, and frequent expressions of inter- 
national sympathy through the mutual 
visits of reigning sovereigns and others. 
The appeal is signed by eighteen Bishops, 
the Deans of Durham and Ripon, Canon 
Barnett and Canon Benham, and twenty- 
one prominent Nonconformists, including 
Dr. Clifford, Dr. Rendel Harris, Dr. 
Horton, Mr. Copeland Bowie, Mr. Sylvester 
Horne, ‘anid Mr. Scott es 


- We have eae pleasure in announcing 
that Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, the 
treasurer of the British and Foreign 
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Unitarian Association, has now received 
promised subscriptions for the current 
year sufficient to secure the payment 
of the £1,000 from the anonymous sub- 
scriber. This will prove a great relief to 
the Committee, as they had entered into 
engagements which required the larger 
income. The treasurer is very grateful 
to those who have so generously come for- 
ward on this occasion. 


Tue Rev. Wilfred Harris, M.A., is to 
sail for Adelaide with his family on Thurs- 
day, February 13, by the White Star s.s. 
Persic, from Liverpool. The committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion will give a farewell reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris at Essex Hall on Tuesday 
evening, February 11. Mr. Harris, as our 
readers are aware, is going out to South 
Australia as minister of the Adelaide 
Unitarian Church. It is pleasant to read 
the terms of the resolution of his Bolton 
congregation on receiving his resignation. 
‘* By means of rare tact,’’ the resolution 
says of Mr. Harris, ‘‘ by wise counsel, and 
by personal self-sacrifice, he has fostered 
and strengthened the bonds of comrade- 
ship amongst the members, and infused into 
the lives of both scholars and congregation 
so many of his own qualities that the 
thought of parting 1s a painful one to us. 
Tn his successful ministry we are conscious 
how ably he has been assisted by Mrs. 
Harris, whose personality and labours 
amongst us will remain a pleasant memory, 
particularly to the younger members. 
While keenly feeling the severance, we 
recognise the greater opportunities of 
service to which he has been called, and in 
some measure share with him the honour 
of having been nominated for the appoint- 
ment by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. We wish him God-speed in 
jus new sphere of usefulness.’’ 


Tue venerable King of Sweden, Oscar 
II., who passed away last Sunday morn- 
ing, in his seventy-eighth year, though a 
descendant of one of Napoleon’ s generals, 
was a man of peace. He was a poet and 
a serious student, and greatly beloved of 
his people. He felt very keenly the separa- 
tion of Norway, but it was his personal 
influence, above all, which prevented war 
that might so easily have ensued on the 
separation of the twonations, It is under- 
stood that he was prepared to abandon 
the throne of Sweden also rather than 
tolerate the taking of the sword to enforce 
an unwilling union. 

Dr. Hunter recently preached at the 
parish church of Methlick, N.B., a sermon 
on ‘‘ The Day’s Work,.’> He dealt with 
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man’s purpose in the world, man’s creative 
power, man’s share in making himself, and 
man’s share in Christ’s work. Of many 
forceful passages this was particularly 
notable :—‘‘ Worse than the most hopeless 
pessimism is the shallow optimism of those 
who are content to repeat as their creed, 
‘Truth and right are mighty, and must 
prevail.” But truth and right have never 
yet prevailed ‘in this world without the 
help of true and righteous men. Let men 
seek to escape from personal responsibilities 
and relax their energies, and lo! the faith 
and freedom won by martyrs and patriots 
will soon fall confounded, fanaticism will 
soon displace a reasonable and spiritual 
Christianity, superstition will soon re-assert 
its sway, and passion leap forth again 
which will throw civilisation back into 
barbarism and chaos.’’ 

Tue Rev. W. Garrett Horder, whose 
well-known hymn-book, ‘‘ Worship Song,”” 
is used both here and in America, has an 
article in The British Congregationalist on 
‘* Worship and its Environment.’’ He 
attributes the loss from the churches of 
some of the better-class young people to a 
lack of taste and appropriateness in church 
buildings and modes of worship. He asks 
for an abandonment of the showy hymn 
and the showy tune. Singing should not 
be loud, but melodious, and the hymns 
should be lyrical. The choir should be 
placed in a position consonant with 
modesty, not thrust too boldly in the face 
of the congregation. Decorations should 
be the least possibly obtrusive. Mr. 
Horder concludes: ‘* Certainly, if we are 
to retain our young people of thoughtful 
minds and educated tastes, we must so 
arrange our church buildings that, however 
simple they may be, they will not offend 
their tastes, and we must so arrange our 
worship that in its simplicity it may be 
worthy to stand beside the more ornate 
worship of the Episcopal Church, and that 
it may lead’the worshipper to feel, ‘ Surely 
the Lord is in this place !? ??_ 


A MOST suggestive expression is that 
used by Colonel Wentworth Higginson in 
reference to the late Moncure D. Conway. 


Colonel Higginson describes him as 
‘‘disarming the learned through his 
perpetual desire to learn.’’ If ~ the 


saying is correct, we may unhesitatingly 
say that Conway Inew the way of 
salvation. It is thus that the terrors 
of the great and the good are dis- 
armed. The most appalling verse in the Te 
Deum is the one which confesses ‘‘ We 
believe that thou shalt come, to be our 
judge.’’ The men who can smile serenely 
at the impudent threats of the so-called 
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Athanasian creed may well enough be 
disconcerted at the thought of the judg- 
ment of Christ, and ‘‘ the wrath of the 
Lamb.’’ But the ‘‘ perpetual desire ”’ 
to be Christlike will assuredly ward off 
moral condemnation, as an evident and 
instant desire to learn renders anger at 
mistake’ impossible. The example is 
worthy, and the expression that describes 
it deserves to be remembered. 


The United Methodist newspaper has 
now become the official organ of the United 
Methodist Church. The first number of 
the new series seems to give promise of a 
bright readable paper. A brief business- 
like letter from a missionary in China, the 
Rey. 8. Pollard, exhibits in its curt brevity 
the true spirit of the active missionary. 
‘* The Spirit of God is evidently at work 
once more, and there is another big thing 
on hand. Please don’t be frightened at the 
prospect of another great work. Welcome 
it, rejoice in it, and trust God to find 
means to cope with it. . I have 
just finished the revision of John’s Gospel 
(in the language of the Miao), and hope 
to leave it with the printer before I start 
for England, if ever I do. I detest the very 
idea of leaving my work.’’ 

Two years have brought great changes 
in the religious life of the little community 
at Letchworth, which has in that time 
increased threefold and now numbers 
nearly 6,000. The first organisation among 
the new residents was that of the United 
Sunday Evening Meeting, providing an 
open platform, and assembling once a 
month in a private house—now, every week 
in the Howard Hall. Then the presence of 
‘*the unemployed ’’ resulted in services 
being held during the winters in their 
“<sheds,’? A Free Church Hall was pre- 
sently built, and a joint Free Church con- 
gregation became settled there, which has 
recently chosen the Rev. R. W. Jackson, 
formerly of Guilden Morden, as its pastor. 
In the meantime other organisations grew 
up. The adult school became established 
as a Sunday morning conference, first for 
men only, but later for men and women ; 
during the summer time Rev. J. Bruce 
Wallace held Sunday afternoon con- 
ferences, now about to be re-opened at the 
Cloisters ; an ethical society and a P.S.A. 
held a certain number of meetings; a 
Catholic Mission was opened, and a Friends’ 
Meeting was commenced in the Howard 
Hall. This will shortly remove to the 
beautiful oak-panelled hall of a private 
house, specially designed for its accommo- 
dation. Such are a few of the religious 
organisations which the growth of the 
place has called into being. The Church 
of England was, of course, already estab- 
lished in the three parishes of the estate, and 
especially under the new Rector of Letch- 
worth, the Rev. F. N. Heazell, it has been 
steadily widening its field of activity, 
while a new church of St. Michael and the 
Angels is approaching completion near the 
centre of the estate. 


THERE can be no revelation to stones and 
trees and stars, nor of the spiritual to the 
physical. God isa person, and the revelation 
of God is of a person to and with a person. 


It thus presumes a ground of communion. 
—Elisha Mulford. 


THE INQUIRER. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR CHURCHES AND THEIR WORK. 


Sir,—In spite of all that Mr. Harwood 
and Mr. Gow say, I must refuse to reduce 
the vital discussion of our opportunity tothe 
minor question as to whether our two lead- 
ing organisations are doing good work 
‘* along old-established lines.’* I gladly 
admit they are, and gratefully acknowledge 
their help. 

Mine was a much more fundamental 
question: how are we meeting the moral 
needs of our times ? and to this I get no 
answer. I gave mine. It was a_pain- 
ful one to make, and every word was 
dragged out of me, but I feel it was just 
and true. 

If my critics would only face the issue I 
raised. they will find, I think, in my paper 
and letter, something more serious than 
‘‘ enthusiasm and sincerity.’? I cannot 
share the contented tone of their letters. 
I do not despise our church worship, but I 
do deplore the numerical weakness of con- 
gregations that were once larger and more 
potent in our civic life. I lament their 
withered condition as I bemoan the wasted 
form of a consumptive. Wherever I 
preach I hear the same story of dwindling 
congregations and former glories. Once 
we were healthy, now we are weak. I 
appeal from official assurance to the laity, 
and ask if anyone is satisfied with our 
condition. Other churches have suffered, 
but their inability might have been our 
opportunity if we had only raised a 
standard for the people. Instead of being 
positive and constructive, we have been 
prevailingly anti-orthodox and inconsistent 
to the extent of asserting that character 
is before creed, and yet spending our 
energies in combating creeds. I feel that 
our disaster and disease is due to spiritual 
pride, the attitude of the superior person 
talking down to people for their good. 
Hence my objection to the policy of 
theological protest. Mr. Harwood and 
Mr. Gow’s defence of this policy does not 
convince me. ‘There is no real parallel be- 
tween Unitarian protests against orthodoxy 
and the attack of Jesus on the Pharisees 
or of Paul on Judaism. Our Master and 
his chief apostle had a new and powerful 
religious impulse to offer, which was to 
be seen in their lives ; whereas our offer has 
been intellectual criticism of beliefs—beliefs 
that have been held by saints and martyrs 
who command our reverence and love, as 
Martineau declared. In such protests we 
stand to lose the very spirit of Christianity. 
We make controversialists rather than 
Christians. 

To compare Unitarian protests to de- 
nunciations of immorality on the Congo 
atrocities (why must Christians go so far 
afield when they denounce industrial 
iniquities ? There are graver ones near our 
doors) as Mr. Gow apparently does, is 
beside the mark. We all admit that 
sensuality is sin, but intellectual error we 
have always maintained does not involve 
the judgment. 

And this brings me to my main objection 
to the Conference. In its vain endeavour 
to be undogmatic it stands only for the 
most abstract Theism. Mr. Harwood 
rejects my description, but he does not 
tell us what religion the Conference serves. 
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It claimsto represent our group of churches, - 
and they grew up inside the Christian reli- 
gion} in their worship the Christian 
scriptures are read, hymns are sung filled 
with the Christian spirit, and when our 
ministers have been excluded from Christ- 
ian organisations of Free Churchmen 
much indignation has been expressed. 
Why, then, cannot the Conference state — 
its adherence to the Christian religion 2 2 
This is not a question of mere names, 
but a vital point. Our whole future is 


bound up in the issue whether we will ae 
recognise that our inheritance is Christian, = 
and that our sole justification forexistingas 


a separate body is whether we can develop 
the old Christianity in a better way. The = 
essence of the Christian religionisa “ tissue oy 
of personal affections’’ for the founder, 23 
We separated from the other churches, not 
because we rejected Christ, as ignorant 
critics are always asserting, but because 
certain doctrines stood inthe way of our 
discipleship. They help others, they 
hinder us. I plead for charity and 
humility. Let us prove the power of 
our fellowship with Jesus in the common 
warfare with the world and its corrupting 
influences. Does it help us to lead better 
lives and be swift on errands of mercy and 
redeeming love ? Are our churches centres 
of missionary efforts against the ignorance, 
vice and injustice around us to-day in Eng- 
land? We have organised to promote 
theological affirmations. Have we faith to 
organise for the promotion of the Christian 
life ? Dare we give corporate expression 
to the essential implications of Divine 
Fatherhood and human Brotherhood as 
they were revealed in Jesus? Professor 
Seth (Hibbert, October, 1907), states the 
real significance of Christian morality to- 


day. It is to be found ‘‘in the new 
democratic feeling for the masses of man- 
kind. . . . the Greek state was essen-— 


tially aristocratic, the many existed— 
lived and toiled and died—for the few, 
the ungifted many for the gifted few. But 
Christ says that the highest must serve the 
lowest.’ Here is something more vital 
than theological error. How do our cons 
gregations stand the test? Are they 
Christian or Greek 2? Does our cry “ Back 
to Jesus ’’ lead us to reveal the Christ — 
spirit in our lives, and find our opportunity 
in the opportunity of brotherly love and 
self-forgetting service ? 

It is for this ideal of Christian service 
I plead. I want our congregations to $3 
become live Christian churches in this 
sense. Here is the great need of the age—~ 
not ireedom, but moral power. You, sir, 
in a recent leader, showed that freedom 
is not the dynamic of progress. That 3 
dynamic, I believe, is to be found in so 
fellowship with the Father andhisSon Jesus 
Christ. Let us show this power in our 
altered lives and vigorous churches, we 
shall have no need to claim the Christian 
name. It will be given to us. 

Mr. Gow misunderstands my missionary 
plea. I don’t believe much in the popular 
appeals to the multitude. I want to work 
through the congregation. Hence my — 
plea for the Church ideal. My suggestion 
is sublime in its simplicity. Start with the 
children who do come to us through the 
open door of our Sunday schools. Let us, 
in Christ’s name, take their presence ‘i 
seriously and bend all our energies to 


os nee ‘ i 


“jittle invalids to the Home. 


‘home. 
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educating them in the Christian ideal. In- 
stead of attacking grown-up ‘‘ supersti- 
tions’* or spending our time in con- 
structing a church that will include all 
and satisfy none, let us set to work to 
put our own house in order, and do so as 
every wise man should, start with the 
children, and minister to our young 
people. Then, instead of having to adver- 
tise for hearers, we should find eager 
listeners in our churches, willing to be 
further educated and not simply pleased. 
F. Hemmine VAUGHAN. 
: [Entil the New Year, this correspondence 
is now closed.—Ep. ‘TxquirEr.] 


—_>+——_. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 

Eg CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 

HospirAL Home. 

2 Sin ,—May I be allowed a little space 
in your columns to bring the present 
needs of Winifred House before your 
readers, to most of whom its name and its 
work are already quite familiar. 

For the last year or two, no special appeal 
for funds has been made, because the sub- 
scription list had been so well supple- 


- mented by generous donations as to render 
that unnecessary. But this year—since 


May 1, when our 17th year began—only 
£15 7s. has been received in donations, 
so that our income, thus far, has been a 
good deal less than usual; while, on the 
other hand, our expenses have been greater. 
This has been due mainly to the illness 
of our excellent Lady Superintendent, 
who, after the strain of nine years’ stre- 
nuous workin the service of the Home, 
had so run down in health that she was 


ordered by the doctor to take a prolonged 


rest; and this meant the appointment 
of a second Lady Superintendent for six 
months. We rejoice, however, to have 
found that the doctor’s advice has been 
abundantly justified, for Miss Hope re- 
turned to her work in September, greatly 
refreshed and invigorated ; and since then 
has been able to carry out her duties 
most. efficiently, and, indeed, to revel in 
‘*the joy of service.”’ 

Our Home is quite full, with its 18 
children: The average number of beds 
in use this year has been rather larger than 
usual, thus far ; and this fact also accounts 
for some part of the increased expenditure. 

- As years go on and we are able to trace 
the ‘“‘ afterwards ’’ of some few of our cases, 
we are frequently cheered by hearing how 
children, who came to us with weak and 
damaged constitutions, and who had left 
six or twelve months later in good health, 
have continued to keep well, and are now 
able to earn their own living: There is 
not one of whom we have heard who does 
not remember Winifred House with love 
and gratitude. 

It is also gratifying to know how 
thoroughly its work is appreciated by the 
societies which co-operate, by introducing 
As an illus- 
tration, I should like to refer to an interest- 
ing visit paid by some Dutch ladies last 
spring. They had come to study our 
various branches of social service, and 


-ealled atthe Invalid Children Aid Associa- 
-tion, where they expressed a desire to 


go over a good children’s convalescent 
They were at once told that they 


should go to Winifred House, as ‘‘ that is 
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quite one of our best Homes.’’ These 
ladies already had a private letter of intro- 
duction to me, and this made the inde- 
pendent testimony of the secretary of that 
Society of especial value. I mention this, 
because our Home is now in its seventeenth 
year, and friends have a right to inquire 
whether it still maintains its ground ; 
whether it is still worthy to be Mrs. 
Hampson’s Memorial Home. And it is 
because that I believe that those questions 
may truthfully be answered in the affirma- 
tive that I dare to ask for a generous 
response to this appeal for increased 
financial assistance at the present time. 

In conclusion, may I ask those friends 
who are kindly intending to send gifts 
for the Christmas Tree, or for the Christmas 
festivities generally, to send as early as 
they conveniently can. It is such a busy 
time that we cannot leave much to be 
done at the last minute; and it has hap- 
pened, in former years, that after extra 
toys had had to be bought for the tree, 
a splendid parcel arrived, which would 
have enabled all the gaps to have been 
filled without any such expenditure of time 
and money, both of which are such pre- 
cious commodities at this season. 

I shall be very pleased to send a copy of 
our last report to anyone who desires to 
know more of our work. Please address 
me at my private address, 11, Highbury- 
crescent, London, N., where also donations 
and subscriptions will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Parcels for the Home should be 
sent direct to Winifred House, Wray- 
erescent, Tollington Park, London, N., 
with the name and address of the donor 
inside, 

Marian PRITCHARD. 

~December 11, 1907. 
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A DOMESTIC MISSION IN BOMBAY. 


Sir,—Will you allow me, through your 
columns, to make known an effort that is 
being made to ameliorate the condition 
of the people belonging to the lower 
castes of India. 

In connection with the Brahmo Samaj 
a mission has been opened in Bombay, 
the aim of which is to reach the so-called 
untouchables, who are living in the most 
abject poverty, misery and ignorance, 
thousands of whom die of starvation or 
plague every year 

The object of this mission is to help the 
people to raise themselves by promoting 
education and creating opportunities to 
enable them to obtain a livelihood. 

A noteworthy feature of the effort is 
that the motive of reform is from within ; 
the mission is not an institution inaugu- 
rated by people of another country. 

The prime mover in the work is Mr. 
V. R. Shinde, B.A., missionary of the 
Brahmo Samaj (late Indian student of 
Manchester College, Oxford). As a conse- 
quence of coming under the influence of 
Dr. Carpenter, who is an enthusiast with 
regard to Domestic Missions, Mr. Shinde 
took every opportunity to acquaint himself 
with such work, as it is carried on in Eng- 
land, visiting the missions in London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham and Manchester. 

On his return home to Bombay, Mr. 
Shinde worked vigorously to get a similar 
work started, and a night school for adults 
has been established, a day school for boys 


and girls, a Sunday-school, sewing classes 
for women, a bookbinder’s shop for boys, 
and a library and reading room; the work 
also includes free medical aid, free baths, 
temperance work, &c. 

Mr. Shinde has sent me scoeunel of the 
work from time to time, and recently I 
received a copy of the annual report, 
which is a most encouraging one, but it 
speaks of the work being hampered for 
want of funds. It has occurred to some of 
us who have been watching the movement, 
that an endeavour might be made to raise 
a small sum, say, £68 (1,000 rupees), to 
send to themission as a Christmas gift from 
our congregations and other sympathisers 
with the work. So far, I have collected 
a little over £20 in Manchester, and with 
the help of friends, I am hoping to raise 
in the Manchester district in all £34 (500 
rupees), and if well-wishers from other 
places will come forward, not only to contri- 
bute their mite, but to do a little collecting 


amongst friends and fellow-members of 


their churches, the sum desired will be 
easily obtained. 

Donations will be very gratefully re- 
ceived by (Miss) L. BisHop. 
156, Smedley-road, Cheetham, Manchester. 

(Of the Willert-street Domestic Mission). 
———————E 
BOSTON CONFERENCE FUND. 

Sir,—It may interest your readers 
to know that this fund realised a total sum 
of £987 16s. 1ld. Eighty-four ministers 
received invitations from the Commitice, 
of whom forty-nine were able to accept 
and attend the Congress. A copy of the 
Committee’s report and accounts has 
been posted to the subscribers this week. 

H. B. Lawrorp, Hon. Sec. 
ea eee 
FROM THE CROW’S NEST. 

Srr,—I do not myself identify Geneva 
Gown individually with ‘‘the minister of 
the City Temple,’’ but with the whole 
class of which he is a prominent type. 
The full text of my paper might have 
made this clearer. Still, ‘“‘ There is no 
better Calvinist than I,”? and “ We do 
not sign in a literal sense,’’ do represent 
utterances of Mr. Campbell. 

Fuldera. EK. W, Lummis. 

i 
CONVICTIONS FOR THEFT. 

Sir,—In reviewing a book by the Rev. 
A. W: Fox, MAA., “oH. 8.8.” asks :— 
‘* When is a poor man severely punished for 
stealing a turnip to keep him from starva- 
tion, and when does a landowner steal acres 
of common land ? ”” 

If you would allow space I could fill 
several pages of your journal in giving 
actual instances in answer to this question. 
If ‘‘ H.8.8.’’ will refer to pages 505 and 
506 in the issue of John Bull, dated Novem- 
ber 30, he will find mention of a recent case 
in which a labourer was. sent to prison for 
21 days for stealing turnips from a field. 
The man was out of work, and he and his 
wife and children were starving. For a 
crime quite as heinous, viz., stealing two 
fowls, a man was recently sentenced to 
five years penal servitude, at the Essex 
Quarter Sessions. The latter part of the 
question could be fully answered by the Rey, 
Haydn Williams, 

FRANK PrARson, 

10, Park-place, Eltham, Kent. 
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LITERATURE. 


a eet 
DR. CAIRD’S LAY SERMONS.* 


** DurInG my tenure of the mastership 
of Balliol College,’’ says Dr. Caird, ** I was 
in the habit of delivering a lay sermon at 
the beginning of each academical year, 
following thus, as far as a layman could, 
the example of my predecessors. A num- 
ber of these discourses are preserved, and 
they are published at the desire of some of 
those who heard them.’’ 

We can hardly give this volume higher 
praise, or praise which we think Dr. Caird 
himself would value more, than to say that 
it ranks in value and interest with the 
University Sermons of his brother, the late 
Principal of Glasgow University. The 
latter were, indeed, addressed to much 
larger congregations, and are more popular 

‘and stirring in their language. The ser- 
mons before us, on the other hand, were 
spoken to students and especially to Balliol 
men. But in both alike we feel men of 
large knowledge and deep thought, men 
who have grappled with the great mysteries 
of existence, expressing simply and sincere- 
ly their convictions and ideals. There is 
always something especially attractive and 
helpful in the words of a true philosopher 
who has been living a hard, strenuous life 
of abstract thought, when, standing before 
an audience of young men with all their 
temptations, their aspirations, and their 
difficulties, he tries to tell them how they 
ought to live and what they ought to do. 
No congregation is more inspiring, no 
congregation is in greater need of help. A 
philosopher may well feel that here is the 
test of his far-reaching thoughts and 
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not less keen and earnest in its charity, than 
has ever been seen in the world before.’’ 

That strong, quiet confidence in religion 
amidst the doubts and negations and 
criticisms of our time is seen also in his 
treatment of the social confusions and 
upheavals amidst which we live. ‘‘ The 
enormous demand upon life made by all 
and for all is one of the most startling 
facts of our day, and many look upon it 
with no little alarm, fearing, on the one 
side, that the desire for pleasure may 
quench the spirit of love and self-sacrifice, 
and fearing, on the other side, that the 
effort of all to participate in the good 
things of life may lead to some dreadful 
socialistic overturn in which even the 
goods now possessed by mankind may be 
lost. We must recognise the danger, but, 
nevertheless, we may find in this great 
demand upon life—and especially in the 
fact that it is a demand for all, and not 
for some—a ground of hope that a better 
day for humanity is dawning—a day in 
which our morality shall be felt less as a 
mere restraint and more as an inspiring 
power, and in which religion shall cease to 
be to many only a consolation for defeat 
in this world and become a living faith in 
the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
earth.’ 

‘* Little as we have to boast of in the 
present state of things,’’? he says else- 
where, ‘‘ there are more men now who are 
labouring and hoping for the realisation of 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth than 
there were in any previous age of the 
world.”’ 

Dr. Caird describes, in a sermon on 
** Freedom and Truth,’’ what he means by 
religion and Christianity. ‘‘ A man’s real 


speculations. Has he, as a result of all his hoi Ban a * od ooh 
learning and his thought, any simple, Teligion, whatever his verb al creed, soae 
a a6 : >| attitude of mind and will to that which he 


forcible moral and religious message to 
young men? Can he strengthen their 
moral life? Can he deepen their trust 
in God ? 

Dr. Caird’s Lay Sermons are a 
triumphant vindication of the practical 
power of the true philosopher and of the 
strength to rehgion which philosophy may 


thinks highest and most real in life. What 
we mean by God, as Goethe said, is the 
best that we know. And Christians are 
those who believe that this highest and 
most real good of life has been set before 
them in the image of Christ.’’ 

In a sermon on Immortality, which 
reminds us continually of Professor Henry 


give. They reveal him as a man who : 
believes in God, in freedom, and in Jones ee oe aay Lecture on the 
immortality. He knows well the confusion | S@me subject, Dr. Caird says: “° Direct 


proof of immortality cannot be had, or not 
in a conclusive form, but if we believe in 
God, immortality seems to follow as a 
natural—perhaps .we should say as a 
necessary—consequence. . The 
outcome of a world which is the realisation 
of the will of God must be either immor- 
tality for beings who are made in his 
image or something better—and, what 
better can there be that does not involve 
immortal life ? ”’ 

Several of the sermons deal with ration 
; subjects, one being on the Queen’s Jubilee, 
another on her death, and a third on ‘‘ The 
Nation as an Ethical Ideal.’’ They are 
the sermons of a true liberal possessed by 
a deep sense of national responsibility and 
with a firm conviction that national 
welfare is rooted in righteousness. 

Other sermons deal with such subjects 


and sadness and pain of the world, but he 
has a firm faith in the goodness of life and 
a strong confidence in the future both here 
and in the unseen. 

Speaking of the apparent weakening 
of religious ‘certainty, he says: ‘‘ What 
the chilling of man’s faith ultimately 
points to is that the great truths are 
separating themselves from the little 
ones, the eternal veritics of, the divine 
life in man from the passing phases and 
adjuncts of human tradition. ‘* There 
is always a positive behind every 
negative cause. It is the greatest of mis- 
takes to confuse the throes of new birth 
with the agonies of death, and he who 
looks beneath the surface may see in the 
agitation and uncertainty of the world, in 
the doubt and trouble of an intellectual 
life, the indications of the dawn of a faith 
in God and man, wider, calmer, {reer from | as ‘* The Great Decision,’’ ‘‘ True Purity,”’ 


illusions, and more comprehensive, though | ‘‘ Courage,”’ ‘‘ Salvation Here and Here- 

Sete ee ee i after.’’ ~All of them are characterised by 
“Lay Sermons an resses.””. Deliverec ; 

in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. By ne ese of ae ner appeal and of 

Edward Caird, LL.D. (Glasgow: J. Maclehose athe. sae a: vee ; wee 

& Sons. 6s. net.) ¢ spirit of the wise and good 1s a 
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prophetic spirit,’’ says Dr. Caird. These 


Sermons are full of that prophetic spirit. 
They speak of nobler life, of deeper unity, 
of calmer trust, and they bring nearer the 
time when those things of ‘which they 
speak shall be realised. HG 


pe a ALG ce 
RELIGION AND ENLIGHTENMENT.* 

Tre volume in which Mr. Campbell 
shows us what kind of preaching results 
from the adoption of the New Theology is 
an intensely interesting study for all who 
are concerned with religious expression. 
We have here the clash of two different 
men—the advocate of ‘‘ enlightenment,”’ 


and the poet-preacher who brings up out 


of his own soul’s depths things over whose 
surface ‘‘ enlightenment ’’ can only play 
with the lightest touch. So distinct are 
these two men that we can distinguish the 
sermons according as now one and now 
the other takes the leading part. Thus, 
in the first part of the volume we are 
introduced to the now familiar conceptions 
of the archetypal Divine Man, and the New 
Theology teachings about “The Risen 
Christ,’’ ‘* The Hiver Present Christ,’’ 
‘*Sin and Salvation,’’? &c. But towards 
the end of the book the tities are ** The 
Angel of the Soul,’? ‘‘ The Valley of 
Baca,’’ ‘‘Sweetening the Waters — of 
Marah,’’ ‘‘ Believing Prayer,”’ 
we have got quite away from the agile 
manipulator of doctrinal theses, and we 
sit at the feet of one who is skilled in 
feeding the hungry hearts of men. It is 
the old story. Let a preacher speak out 
of the fulness of his own experience (‘‘ look 
in thine heart and write’’), and we are 
even willing to take his theology—at any 
rate, for the moment—at his own valua- 
tion. In these latter (properly religious) 
sermons there is evoked a strong sense of 
reality. It is a real. man speaking to 
real men; and with this there goes the 
fascinating spiritual tact which is the 
greater part of Mr. Campbell’s secret, 
by means of which he wins and holds us 
when we go to hear him preach. Then, 
quite in addition to this, but in beautiful 
natural keeping with it, is the gift of naive 
literary picture- -speech. The “areat snare 
of extempore speakers, if they are intel- 
lectual men, is a sort of abstract, bookish 
style, which is easily produced by the hour, 
leading to untold diffuseness and dulness. 
John Foster long ago commented on the 
inability of popular preachers to write well. 
It is Mr. Campbell’ s rare power to speak 
quite freely in sentences charming to hear 
and acceptable to read. 

As to the ‘‘ enlightenment ’’ sermons, 
as we may call them (those, that is, which 
try to ‘‘explain’’ the great facts of 
Christian experience in terms of the New 
Theology), they suffer from the general 
defect of all mediating categories which 
come forward to express an experience in 
terms of a world which has it not. The 
attempt which Mr. Campbell makes to 

‘come to terms ’’ with the modern world 
and its thought proceeds too much on the 
assumption that the desiderated re-inter- 
pretation of Chr istianity is re-explanation. 
But ‘‘ explanation ’’ of spiritual experi- 
ences is, palpably, out of the question. 


nity New Theology Sermons.” By Rev. R. qe 


Campbell, M.A. (Williams & Norgate, 1907, 63.) 


and here - 
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The aim of religion can never be analogous 
to that of science. The procedure of 
science is to explain the unknown by the 
known. The procedure of religion is to 
illuminate the seen by the unseen. Science 
means limiting our ignorance and our 
presumptions as to what is_ possible. 
Religion means widening these assumptions 
and emphasising our ignorance of limita- 
tions. Not “‘ enlightenment ’’ is the key- 
note of religious interpretation, but vision, 
penetration, awakening. The real inter- 
pretation that we need is, not a new 
manipulation of old religious ideas, but a 
deeper religion. No great religion has ever 
distinguished between itself and its inter- 
pretation. But the New Theology bears 
the consciousness of this distinction written 
in its every feature. For example, it takes 
the all-engrossing fact (to the Christian 
soul) of Redemption, and ‘‘ explains ’’ it 
as a phenomenon of social relationships. 
It is explanation of the greater by the less 
—a method that will not work in religion, 
Mr. Campbell thinks highly of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and it would be well if he would, in 
this matter, take a leaf out of his book. 
Mr. Shaw has a vivid appreciation of the 
distinctly religious consciousness (see his 
preface to the play ‘‘ Major Barbara ’’). 
But he never makes the mistake of identi- 
fying this with social impulses which, 
however valuable in their own sphere, 
have significance only in that sphere. Mr. 
Shaw is, indeed, an unsatisfactory exponent 
of the religious consciousness, but at least 
he has a keen eye for realities. And this 
is what we need in our reconstructed faith. 
We are grateful to Mr. Campbell for the 
good things he brings out of the treasury. 
But there is yet a deeper depth. 
W. WHITAKER. 


——_ ~~ 


ONE WITH THE ETERNAL.* 

Here is a beautiful gift, which we 
should lke to think will be passed from 
- hand to hand by many friends this Christ- 
mas time. A plain little book, in a quiet 
cloth cover, but it is at the heart of all 
that is most worth having in life. Six 
chapters of what were probably first of all 
Sunday morning expositions of | Cor. xin., 
and as prelude, the chapter itself, con- 
cluding ‘‘ the greatest of these is love ’’— 
that is, the whole contents of the book. 

It is an exposition in touch with the real 
things of life that Mr. Daplyn gives us 
here. With true discernment and prac- 
tical good sense he touches on many aspects 
of everyday experience, and yet throughout 
makes us aware of the unseen things, 
which are eternal, the greatest of which 
is love. 
the chapter on ‘‘ Love’s Humility.’’ He 
is speaking of what alone can perfect the 
gifts of charity.:— 

‘* We look upon the charitable gifts of 
man, and see but the giving. Most of us 
are satisfied with that. Our wants are so 
many, and cry with so insistent a voice 
that they force us to hold out the hand. 
The custom begets callousness. But there 
are always those whose faces are tinged 
-with shame in the presence of such doings, 


*“ One With the Eternal.’ By Edgar 
Daplyn. (The Priory Press, 70, High-street, 
‘Hampstead. New York: Longmans Green & 
‘Co, 1s, net.) 
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whose sense of the great brotherhood is 
deeply pained. They see a donor apart 
from his gift; they read the pride of a 
conscious almsdeed, the condescension that 
stamps the absence of brotherly love. 
The giver is but a haughty agent bending 
towards poverty with uncomprehending 
smile. Is it any wonder that the self- 
respecting stand aloof from such gifts, that 
their leaders are stung into rebellion, and 
that few words have a deeper bitterness 
for honest and honourable poverty than 
that word ‘charity’? Can they care for 
it when it represents but a fraction of 
that which is man’s due? Can they value 
the endowment of a college, or a univer- 


sity, ora church, which is but a calculated 


set-off to a ruinous trust in steel or oil ? 
Shall they feel real gratitude when the 
savings of a gambler, whether on turf or on 
*Change, are given to hospitals? What 
shall the poor man think when meat is 
given him from the rich man’s table, if 
all the while he knows that the rich man 
would not touch him with the tips of his 
fingers. Ah, charity is not so cheap and 
simple as it looks. It is the costliest 
luxury in life. It demands so much more 
than the gift. A patient understanding 
of another’s life, an entry by the door of 
sympathy, a burning of the walls that 
sunder, a brother’s thoughtfulness and out- 
look. We cannot stand upon a height for 
this. We must come down into the common 
plain, be one with those we help, find our 
hearts beat with theirs, share all their fears 
and hopes, and help them in the bearing 
of their cross. Will anything but love’s 
humility teach us this ?”’ 

Note also in this chapter the passage 
towards the end on ‘‘ love envieth not,’’ 
and in the next chapter on ‘‘ Love’s 
Power,’ the passage beginning at the 
bottom of p. 32: ‘* There are critical 
moments in every hfe when we attempt 
to blend Jove with unrighteousness.’’ 

One point we note for question in the 
chapter, ‘‘ Why love never fails.’? Speak- 
ing of the way in which love finds itself in 
English poetry, Mr. Daplyn says that 
““in the Elizabethans love is earthly, 
sensual, a thing of decay. It is absolutely 
pagan.’’ And in this judgment Shakes- 
peare is included: ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet, 
or Hamlet and Ophelia, are pre-Christian.”’ 
But if Tennyson’s love for Arthur Hallam 
is cited as one of the modern instances of 
a more spiritual interpretation of love, 
ought we not to remember also the love 
of Cordelia for her father, and the master 
spirit of the ‘‘ Tempest ’’ ? And surely 
it was not an altogether ‘‘ pagan ’’ love 
which possessed Lorenzo in that lovely 
moonlight scene in the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’’ when he could say to Jessica ; 
es edt ‘* Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 

beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings.’’ 

There are other passages in Mr. Daplyn’s 
little book that we should have liked to 
cite. The chapter on ‘‘ The True Nature 
of Knowledge ’’ is full of helpful sugges- 
tion ; but so in fact is the whole exposition, 
and we are not surprised, but very glad 
to hear, that of the American issue a second 
edition has already been called for. Here 
also we are confident that this book will 
find.a growing circle of friends. 


789 
i 
STOPFORD BROOKE’S NEW BOOK.* 

WE are not surprised that Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s new volume of literary studies, 
published this autumn, is already in a 
second edition. Every such volume from 
his pen is sure of a very hearty welcome, 
and there are others that we are waiting for 
—some more Shakespeare lectures among 
them. 

The present volume has for frontispiece 
one of the best portraits of the author 
that we have seen—a beautiful print from 
an Ambleside photograph, in holiday garb. 
Half the volume is Shelley, and the rest 
Blake, Scott, and Keats. 

Blake holds the first place, as by right, 
from his historical position, a forerunner 
of the Revolution, mystic, artist, and 
prophet, the passionate poet of freedom, 
before the greater poets came; the poet 
also of a divine childhood and the love of 
God. Of the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence ’? Mr. 
Brooke says: ‘‘ As to the songs them- 
selves, they are as gay, as sweet, as musical, 
and as tender as the song of a mother-bird 
over her nestlings when the sunny wind is 
playing in the tree ; such songs as a child 
who had the wisdom of an angel might 
sing as it wandered in the flowery glades 
of Eden.’’ 

Thus Blake sang to the babe new-born :-— 

‘* Pretty joy ! 
Sweet joy but two days old. 
Sweet joy I call thee. 
Thou dost smile, 
I sing the while ; 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 
‘I have no name— 
I am but two days old.’ 
What shall I call thee 2 
‘TI happy am, 
Joy is my name.’ 
Sweet joy befall thee 


William Blake was born in 1757, Walter 
Scott in 1771, and it is of his poetry that 
Mr. Brooke speaks in the second essay. 
Incidentally, we come upon this pleasant 
little bit of autobiography :— 

‘*T am sorry,’’ says Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ for 
the children who are not brought up on the 
poetry of Scott. It is an excellent founda- 
tion for the appreciation and love of all 
other poetry ; it lays up in the minds of 
those who care for it elements of en- 
chanting pleasure in after-life. My father 
waked us every morning with snatches 
from the ‘* Lay,’’ from ‘‘ Marmion,’’ and 
the ‘* Lady of the Lake,’’ and the day was 
haunted with their charm. We learnt for 
ourselves more than half of the poems. 
Wherever we played, or walked on the hills 
or by the sea, Scott taught us to build up 
tales of war and love around the names 
and scenery of the places, and to fill them 
with romantic adventures. The first expe- 
dition I made after I was twenty-one was 
made: with my brother to Loch Katrine 
and the ‘Trosachs, to Glenfinlas and 
Stirling, and it was one long ravishment ; 
nor did I enjoy Wordsworth, who was then 
my companion, the less, but the more, 
because I was living every step of the way 
with Scott. Many years afterwards, when 
years of London life had, as I thought, 
lessened the romantic wonder, I went 
North, and found myself in the early 
morning looking from a height over a 
By Stopford A, 
6s. net), 
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castle famed in Border minstrelsy, and 
beyond it lay the Solway and its hills— 
Lavercost, Askerten, Bewcastle, Liddes- 
dale, Teviot, and Eskdale—and on the 
right the ridges of the Roman Wall, the 
valleys, the rolling rig and flow of the 
Border mosses and ‘the Border hills. 
There was scarcely a single name of river, 
mountain, or sea-estuary, castle or farm- 
house, which was not known to me from 
the poetry of Scott. I leaned over the 
gate and looked long upon the poetic land, 
and it seemed as if all the dew of youth 
fell upon me again, as if I were again in 
the ancient world of adventure, romance, 
love, and war, which we have replaced by 
science and philosophy, trade and misery, 
luxury and poverty. But it was to Scott 
T owed the pre-eminent pleasure of that 
hour, an hour the impression of which I 
kept like a precious jewel, and which I 
have never lost.’” 

The Shelley half of the book consists of 
three essays or addresses. First; the 
Inaugural address to the Shelley Society, 
at University College, March 10, 1886, 
with a vigorous defence of the poet’s poet 
against Matthew <Arnold’s criticism and 
depreciation of Shelley as compared with 
Byron. This is followed by an essay on 
the Lyrics of Shelley, and a later Shelley 
Society address on ‘‘ Epipsychidion.’* To 
an analysis of that glorious lyric, the ‘* Ode 
to the West Wind,’’ Mr. Brooke devotes 
seven pages. “‘I do not like analysing a 
poem,’’ he says, ‘‘ any mere than I care 
to dissect a flower,’? and yet, for once, to 
show its marvellous vitality and the order 
of its beauty, he undertakes the task, 
leading up to the: final cry of unextin- 
guishable hope: - 

SD Winds 
if Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind 2 ’” 

On which the poet-critic exclaims: ‘* This 
is the lyric of lyrics. It is the hymn of 
our own world. It ought to be set to 
music by a great musician, but he should 
have the genius of Beethoven. ‘ Inef- 
fectual Angel!’ indeed; nay, rather 
impassionating Angel !’” 

The essay on Keats concludes the 
volume, and it is a very fitting conclusion, 
showing us what we have in this poet of 
““ the sorrowless land of beauty,’’ with its 
blessed healing and refreshing. Keats 
himself came to see that something more 
was needed, and hoped that he might have 
‘sung some greater song of human destiny, 
but death cut off that hope. 

‘* Nor need we mourn too much,’’ says 
Mr. Brooke in conclusion. ‘‘ He is at 
home with the King in his beauty, in that 
land which is not so very far off as the 
prophet thought it then. On his grave 
the words he chose himself are carved: 
“Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water.” The water flows in all our hearts, 
and in the meadows within, where we walk 
when we are alone, there are a thousand 
flowers, born and nourished by his sweet 
and songful streams.’* 


The second volume of Karl Marx’s 
Capital: A Critique of Political Economy 
deals with the Process of Circulation of 
Capital. It is translated from the second 
German edition by Ernest Untermann. 
(Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 10s. 6d.) 


MR. BINNS’S ,‘‘ BOTTICELLI.’’* 


THE new art series of ‘‘ Masterpieces in 
Colour ’’ issued by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. 
Jack succeeds admirably in its purpose of 
bringing the great artists, with glimpses of 
printed in colour, 
We have 


their chief pictures, 
within easy reach of the people. 
turned with special interest to the volume 

n ‘* Botticelli,’ 
and find that we know more and care more 
for the great artist after reading it. 
printing of the eight pictures 


‘* Turner ’’ volume of this series ; 
is doubtless due to the character of the pic- 
tures themselves, and we ought to be more 
than satisfied to have so much for eighteen- 
pence. At the same time, we must confess 
that we are not creatly moved by the 
coloured print of ‘‘ The Birth of Venus,’ 

the picture ‘‘ generally regarded as the 
supreme achievement of Botticelli’s 
genius,’’? and we prefer to dwell upon the 
interpretation which Mr. Binns gives of the 


picture, without looking too much at the 


print, and -wishing ourselves back at 
Florence, to study the picture itself in the 
Uffizi. ‘‘ Her figure,’’ Mr. Binns says of 
the Venus, ‘‘ tall, slender, and quite cen- 
tral in the picture, feels the wind and 
light about it, but not shrinkingly. It 
floats and moves, yet without conscious- 
ness of movement, as it were a somnambu- 
list moving across the sea, the pearly lumin- 
ous quality of this living ethereal body, 


the heavy golden tresses of the long 


hair that hangs heavily against the wind, 


which with one hand she holds, while she 
lays the other dreamily on her breast— 
these are in the most perfect harmony with 
that flower-like immortal wistfulness which 


Sandro has put into her face.’’ 


Botticelli belongs to the great age of 


Florence, and Mr. Binns lets us see the pro- 
eress of his art and its setting in the history 
of that stirring time. Of his Madonnas, 
the most famous are here reproduced. 
The beautiful picture of ‘‘ The Virgin and 
Child with St. John and an Angel,’’ 
from a panel in the National Gallery, is also 


| given, but with a note that this is no longer 


ascribed to Botticelli. 

‘* Botticelli is at his best,’? says Mr. 
Binns, in conclusion, ‘* when he escapes 
from conventionality of subject, and is 
able to give wing to a lyrical imagination 
comparable to that of Shelley. He is one of 
those who feel the wind of- the spirit 
blowing out toward new worlds. He 
loved the wind, and all things that the 
wind caresses, trees, draperies, floating 
hair, and the naked body. Also he loved 
the light and hated darkness. He had 
inspired moments when he beheld that the 
old order of the medieval world had 
passed already away, and the hearts of 
men were turning tothe pure worship of 
living incarnate loveliness—the mystery 
of a re-born and immortal pleasure, Venus 
Anadyomene, beheld with mystic sight. 
But in that age it was a prophetic vision, 
and his own eyes failed him. He died 
in a time of darkness. For four centuries 
his visions were forgotten, to be beheld 
again by us with a renewal of the wonderand 
aspiration, the passionate desire for freedom 
and for beauty, out of which they came.’’ 


* « Botticelli.” By Henry Bryan Binns, 
Illustrated with eight reproductions in colour. 
(London; T, C.& EH. ©. Jack. 1s, 6d. net.) 
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MR. HERBERT MARSLAND, 


Tux" Stockport congregation” has fase ee 
suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. 
Herbert Marsland, of Woodbank, on 
December 4. He was born February 6, © 
1831, and was therefore in his 77th year. 
He was the third son of Mr. Henry Mars- 
land, who represented Stockport in Parlia- — 
ment as a Liberal for 12 years,and died 
in 1864. He was a director of Henry — 
Marsland, Ltd., bleachers, Park Bleach © 
Works, but took no active part inthe 
business. For many years he resided at 
Brinnington Mount, Stockport, and at Kew, 
but when Woodbank passed into his pos- 
session on the death of his brother, Henry 
Allatt Marsland, in 1890, he went to reside 
there. Soon afterwards a great sorrow 
came upon him in the death of his wife in 
1892. Mr. Marsland has left no children, _ 
and was the last of his family. ae 

The Woodbank estate is a splendid ee. . 
containing 250 acres, and made an ideal Be 
place for the garden parties and fétes which 
were frequently held there by Mr. Mars- : 
land’s kind permission, in connection with 
the Unitarian Church. His ancestors — 
came from the neighbouring parish of 
Norbury, where they had lived for many 
generations. In 1783 his great-grandfather, 
Henry Marsland, one of the pioneers of the 
cotton trade in Stockport, purchased two 
old mills in the Park, and converted them 
into cotton factories, and his grandfather, — 
Peter Marsland, commenced the bleach — 
works in the Park. Peter Marsland pur- 
chased the Woodbank estate in 1810, and = 
in 1829 was buried in the private mauso:- a. 
leum which he had erected there. Henry 
Marsland, son of the preceding, and father 
of the deceased, married the second 
daughter of Mr. Henry Hollins, of Pleaseley 
Vale. : 

Along with Major Coppock and Mr. aie 
Orrell, Henry Marsland was one of the 


founders of the present Stockport Unitar- 
ian Church, took an active part in the 
town’s affairs, and, as already mentioned, 
became M.P. for Stockport. 
mother of the deceased, was a lady of rare 
sweetness of disposition and personal 
charm. 


His wife, the 


Mr. Herbert Marsland was buried in the 


Woodbank Mausoleum on Saturday last, 
when many of the leading inhabitants of 
the town and representatives of local 
charitable institutions were present, 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Hollins and 
several of their cousins, Mr. Alderman J. 
G. Johnson and his sons, who have long 
been connected with the management of the 
“Marsland’s : 
representatives of the Stockport Unitarian 
Church, viz.:—Messrs. Russell Coppock, R. 
T. Heys, W. Humphreys, E. Horrocks, J. J; 
Jordan, T. Molyneux, and J. F. Spedding. 
The service was held in the Woodbank 
Hall, and was conducted by.the Rey. B. 
C. Constable. : 
held in the Unitarian Church on Sunday | z 
morning last, when, in the course of his 

sermon, Mr. 
was one characteristic of Mr. Herbert Mars- 
land which stood out more prominently es 
than another it wasthe largeness ofhis heart ae 
—his ‘kindliness of» dispesition, his ‘wide 
benevolence, his compassion for all‘suffering 


in- 


Bleach Works, and several 


A memorial service was- 


Constable said :—‘‘ If there 
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creatures, and his firm belief and practice 
in doing good. . . For many years he 
was. the picture of health and strength, 
tall and erect, the very model of a good 
country squire. But of late his health 
had given way, and for some months before 
his death he suffered much. I saw him 
several times during his illness, and rarely 
have I seen anyone more resigned to the 
prospect of death. . . He had always 
been a member of this church and congre- 
gation, and a generous contributor to its 
funds, and before his health began to 
break down he was invariably to be seen in 
his place at the morning service. During 
the 16 years in which I had the pleasure of 
knowing him I always found him the 
same—kind, generous, upright, high- 
principled, and with a righteous scorn for 
all dishonourable ways. He was a warm 
supporter of the Society for the Preven- 
of Cruelty to Animals, an enthusiastic 
- member of the Anti-Vivisection Society, 
and the president of the Stockport Branch 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children from its formation 15 years ago. 
Although he did not take any active part 
in politics, nor in the public affairs of the 
town, he was deeply interested in most of its 
charitable.institutions, and it is well known 
that he regularly relieved a troop of poor 
pensioners. Mr. Marsland will be sorely 
missed by many hundreds in this town. 
Many hearts will be torn with grief, and 
none will feel it more than those who knew 
him _ best. Let us thank God for 
the gilt of this good man, let us learn the 
lesson of his life and death, and let us do 
our best to be worthy of his love’’ 
eae U 
eee Ae 
MR. J. H. WRAY. 

We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. James Hanley Wray, of Chelmsford, 
which occurred on November 28, at the 
advanced age of 80. He was one of the 
founders of the Unitarian Church in this 
town, and until physical infirmity prevented 
was one of its most regular attendants. 
His religiow. principles were deep rooted, 
and all who knew him respected him for his 
consistency, and the sterling worth of his 
character. For more than 40 years he 
represented Springfield on the Chelmsford 
Board of Gu.zdians; He was a member 
of the Rural District Council, and also of the 
old Highway Board, which preceded the 
council; Throughout his long public ser- 
vice he was the embodiment of courtesy, 
while his practical business habits helped 
to make him an extremely useful adviser 
upon all the varied matters in connection 
- with the administration of the Poor Law, 
as well as upon the sanitary administration 
of the district. A very large and repre- 
sentative gathering of townspeople attended 
the funeral service in the cemetery, which 
was conducted by the Rev. T. E. M 
Edwards. : 


~ To CoRRESPONDENTS : — Communica- 
tions have been received from L. G. A., 
Get Cs J.-B: Code D5 Fe Rebs: CH; 
G.-Hi-K.,-C.-E. B..o W.> Ge Py ALE; 
Jeo Mea Tale Dea) 6. Ox Wie 

+ Every unconsummated good feeling, 
every unfulfilled purpose that His Spirit 
has prompted, shall one day charge us 
as faithless and recreant before God.— 
J. H. Thom 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
Hneuish Artists ; V.—LANDSEER. 


Au lovers of animals like Landscer’s 
pictures, and there cannot be many English 
people who are not acquainted with his 
beautiful paintings of dogs, horses, and 
stags. Many of them are in our public 
galleries, and in these days of reproduction 
by printing and photography, Landseer’s 
animals find their way into schoolroom 
and nursery, and children of every class 
erow up familiar with them. 

Amongst those which are widely known, 
are the ‘‘Sleeping Bloodhound,’’. the 
powerful animal lying stretched on a rug, 
with his great head resting on his fore leg ; 
** Shoeing the Bay Mare,’’ in which the 
beautiful creature is standing patiently 
to have her shoe made secure; ‘‘ The 
Cavalier’s Pets,’’ two charming little 
King Charles’s Spaniels; and ‘‘ Dignity 
and Impudence,’’ a large dog and a little 
one looking out from the same kennel. 
These four paintings and three others are 
in the National Gallery ; ten or twelve are 
in the Tate Gallery, including the great 
dog, known as ‘‘ A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society ; ’’ and there are a 
good many less well known pictures in the 
South Kensington Museum, as well as 
some drawings which were done by Land- 
seer as a boy. 

Besides the pictures of this great artist, 
we have the famous ‘‘ Lions ”’ in Trafalgar 
Square, those four majestic bronze animals 
which guard Nelson’s column. 

There are two studies for the lions in 
the National Gallery, in both of which 
Landseer has painted the animals standing, 
but no doubt he made sketches of them in 
many attitudes before he could satisfy 
himself as to which would be most suitable 
for Trafalgar Square. 

Landseer had from childhood a genuine 
love of animals, and it was his sym- 
pathy with them that makes so many of 
his pictures touch some answering chord 
in our nature. 

As a boy he was encouraged by his father 
to draw from life, and each drawing was 
carefully: looked at and the mistakes 
shown to the young artist. The father, 
John Landseer, was an engraver living in 
London, and of the five children who grew 
up out of a large family, four were artists. 
Edwin was born in March, 1802, and at 
four years of age he began to make little 
pencil sketches of the various objects that 
he noticed. From the first his father was 
a strict master. He liked his little son to 
draw, but never allowed drawing to de- 
generate into mere scribbling for amuse- 
ment. The three little brothers used to 
go out to sketch in the fields which were 
then near Marylebone, and when they 
returned the father examined and praised 
or criticised their work. 

In the South Kensington Museum there 
is a frame containing nine of Edwin’s 
childish attempts at pictures. A pencil 
drawing of a dog which he did at the age of 
five; a somewhat strange looking little 
ealf, with this inscription on the margin 
of the paper, “‘ drawn by E. L. when he 
was first breeched;’’ a donkey’s head, 
drawn at eight years old; a cow’s head, 
marked ‘‘ drawn from nature by EH. L. 
in 1810, aged 8 years and 2 months,’’ 
and five other similar efforts, 


= 


At seven years old Edwin had learnt 
to etch, and by the time he was ten he had 
begun to study anatomy and.to paint both 
in water and in oil colours. At twelve 
he exhibited a drawing of a ‘‘ Hunting 
Horse,’’ and won a silver medal, and the. 
following year two of his pictures were 
hung at the Royal Academy, ‘‘ A Mule,”’ 
and ** A Pointer Bitch and Puppy.”’ 

Edwin Landseer is described at this time 
as ‘‘a bright, curly headed youngster, 
honest of face, with eyes that shone with 
kindliness.’? He was very kindly by 
nature, and his great characteristic was 
his love and compassion for animals. He 
believed that many animals were as full 
of intelligence as human beings. Dogs 
he especially loved, and as he grew up he 
painted pictures of horses, dogs, cattle, 
and sheep, which were intended to teach 
a lesson to the world, the lesson of love 
and trust and sympathy between men 
and animals. 

He began to study in the Royal Academy 
Schools in 1816, when he was- about 
fourteen, and it was whilst there that 
Fuseli, then Professor of painting at the 
schools, called the young artist his ‘‘ curly 
headed dog boy.’’ From his. earliest 
youth Landseer began and continued to 
exhibit his paintings, and the whole of his 
career as an artist was a successful one. 
He was one of the most rapid of painters, 
the great ‘“ Sleeping Bloodhound ”’ having 
been finished in two days, and the ‘‘ King 
Charles’s Spaniels,’’ were also done in the 
same incredibly short space of time. 
Though so rapid, Landseer was never care- 
less in his work, but was most accurate in 
drawing the forms of dogs and _ horses, 
lions and stags. 

In the 15th century there lived an artist 
in Florence, Piero di Cosimo, who was 
one of the very early painters of animals. 
In one of his pictures in the National 
Gallery there is a dog which it is interesting 
to compare with Landseer’s paintings. 
In the old Italian picture the dog is not 
wholly unnatural, indeed it has a gentle 
sorrowful look that is almost human in its 
sympathy, as it watches the poor wounded 
girl who is lying on the ground; but turn 
to look at the great English painter’s 
dogs and see how absolutely like life they 
are! Notice the little Spaniels with their 
bright eyes and their silky coats which 
might almost be stroked, and the great 
head of the Bloodhound on which you feel 
you could lay your hand. Two of his best 
dog pictures are ‘* High Life ’’ and ‘* Low 
Life,’’ both now in the Tate Gallery. 

Charles Dickens and Thackeray were 
amongst Landseer’s friends, besides many 
other well known men and women of his 
time; a very sincere friend he had in 
Queen Victoria, who often invited him to 
stay at Osborne and at Balmoral during the 
life of Prince Albert. Both these royal 
pupils took lessons in the art of etching, 
in which they were much interested, and 
the Queen used often to take long walks 
with Landscer, and sketch under his 
advice and guidance. As a mark of her 
regard and friendship she gave him the 
Order of Knighthood in 1850. 

Sir Edwin died in the year 1873. He 
ranks as one of our first artists, and as the 
greatest animal painter of England. 


Karuarine F, Lawrorp, - 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Dec. 17, 1807——Sept. 7, 1892. 
On Tuesday next, December 17, the 
Wuirrter centenary will, doubtless, be 
celebrated with grateful remembrance in 
the solitary little farm house three miles 
from Haverhill, in the valley of the 
Merrimac, where he was born—a house 
now fittingly maintained as a memorial 
of the poet—and also at Amesbury, at 
the quiet house in Friend-street, which 
was WuirtipR’s home forthe greater part 

of his long life. 

And while our thoughts gladly travel to 
that pleasant country on the northern 
borders of Massachusetts, and to the 
friends that may be gathered there, 
rejoicing with them in the possession of 
such memories, of a life so true and noble 
in its simplicity, in the quiet heroism of 
its devotion to a great cause, in the music 
of the poet voice, used with passionate 
invective in the fight, and then growing 
in sweetness of tone, with the clear vision, 
the gracious light, the deep, calm faith 
of mature manhood and a beautiful old 
age—we claim‘also our own thankful com- 
memoration, in our homes and in our 
churches, since this poet of the simple 
things of human life, of duty passionately 
given for the cause of freedom and 
humanity, and of the deep things of faith 
and love, belongs to us also, For more 
than one generation, WHITTIER has had 
an assured place in the ‘hearts of Eneglish- 
speaking folk the world over, and as very 
truly one of the people his voice has been 
recognised as a) home here in the old 
country almost ag much as in New England. 
He and Lonerrttow and Lowe have 
been the surest witnesses to our close kin- 
ship, and have’ bound fast the cords of 
true affection and confidence. In their 
brave words and the music of their song, 


their faith and earnest purpose and 
lofty aspiration, speaking that to 
which the best in our own _ hearts 


mstinctively responds, and with the readi- 
ness and gladness to which we answer 
in the home circle to’ a brother’s voice, 
we know we are one people, though the 
great ocean separate our shores. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Wuirtier we do not acclaim as a great 
poet, but as one loved and honoured, 
worth more to us than many poets of far 
greater genius. ‘‘I am not one of the 
master singers and don’t pose as one,’’ 
he wrote in 1883 to F. H. UnDERwoop, 
who was preparing a biography ‘‘ By the 
grace of Gop I am only what I am, and 
don’t wish to pass for more,’’ ‘‘ Do not 
forget,’’ he said in an earlier letter, ‘‘ that 
I have lived a hard life outside of my 
verse making.” 


And, while my words are read, 
Let this at least be said: 

«« Whate’er his life’s defeatures, 
He loved his fellow-creatures. 


‘* Age brought him no despairing 
Of the world’s future faring ; 

In human na'ure still 

He found more good than ill. 


‘“ To all who dumbly suffered, 
His tongue and pen he offered ; 
His life was not his own, 

Nor lived for self alone. 


“ Hater of din and riot, 

He lived in days unquiet ; 
And, lover of all beauty, 
Trod the hard ways of duty. 


‘“ He meant no wrong to any 
He sought the good of many, 
Yet knew both sin and folly— 
May God forgive him wholly ! ”’ 

So WuHitTieR wrote in 1882, and again, 
in the same year, his seventy-fifth, and 
really ten years before his death, he wrote 
the lines ‘‘ At Last ’’ :— 


When on my day of life the night is 
falling, 
And in the winds from unsunned places 
blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so 
pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls 
decay ; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay. 


Be near me when all else is from me 
drifting ; 
Karth, sky, home’s pictures, days of 
shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, my Father! let Thy 
spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I 
merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 
Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abound- 
ing grace— 
T find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many 
mansions, 
Some sheltering shade Where sin and 
striving cease, 
And flows for ever through heaven’s green 


expansions ; 
The river of Thy peace. : 
There, from the music round about me 
stealing, ; - 


Pees Cae 
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I fain would learn the new and holy 


song, Pon 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of 
healing, G 

The life for which I long. 
The note is pure and true, and Wairrigr 
has set to music thoughts and aspirations 
of the deeper life of the Spirit, of per- 
sonal religion as it seeks expression in this 
new generation, for which we cannot be 
too thankful. 

‘They fail to read clearly the signs of 
the times,’’ he wrote in the Friends” 
Review of March, 1870, “‘ who do not see 
that the hour is coming when, under the 
searching eye of philosophy, and the 
terrible analysis of science, the letter and 
the outward evidence will not altogether 
avail us; when the surest dependence 
must be upon the light of Cxrisr within, 
disclosing the law and the prophets in our 
own souls, and confirming the truth of 


outward scripture by inward experience ;. 


when smooth stones from the brook of 


present revelation shall prove mightier 


than the weapons of Saul; when the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as proclaimed 
by Grorce Fox, and lived by Joxun 
Woorman, shall be recognised as the only 
efficient solvent of doubts raised by jan 
age of restless inquiry.” 

That sure witness of the Spirit he not 
only steadfastly declared, but became the 
singer of some of its clearest tones. There 
are other things for which we honour 
him, for his own sterling character, for 
what he did in fearless service of the 
anti-slavery cause, and for true citizen- 
ship, and we rejoice in his pictures of 


New England life in the happy setting of © 


his poems; but here we remember with a 
very special thankfulness the hymns he 
has given us, as we gather them from his 
religious poems. Some of his hymns, such 
as those taken from the poems on ‘* The 
Eternal Goodness’’ and ‘‘ Our Master,’’ 
and those other verses, “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind ’’ and ‘“® sometimes 
gleams upon our sight,’? are among 
those which we most delight to sing in 
the public worship of our churches. 

What we feel concerning WHITTIER 
could hardly be better expressed than in 
these lines written at the time of his death 
by Freperick L. Hosmer :— 

No thrush at eve had ever sweeter song 

Than thine whose voice no more on earth 
we hear ; 

Nor winds and flowing streams more please 
the ear, 

Nor to the speech of Nature more belong. 

And yet thy heart beat ever with the 
throng 

Of toil; the lowliest life thou did’st revere, 


And the wide law of brotherhood: hold ~ 


dear, 
Most mindful still of all who suffered 
wrong. 


Best loved of all the choir we loved so 
well, 
’T was thine again to bring the Master near, 


et 
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And hymn to men the Goodness without 
end : 

Psalmist we call thee of our Israel, 

Child of the Spirit, poet, prophet, seer— 

And to us all, of every name, the Friend/ 


TO WHITTIER. 
December 13, 1907. 


CitizEN departed, 

Comrade, loyal-hearted, 

Lover of the human— 2 
Child, or man, or woman— 
Seeing in the lowliest 

Image of the holiest, 

Free man, peace man, fighter, 
Trenchant tyrant-smiter, 
Strong, the weak defending, 
Friend, thy race befriending, 
Wheresoe’er thou farest, 
Whatsoe’er thou gharest, 
Fearless Knight of Pity 
Name me of thy City ! 


Century bells are ringing 
Tribute to thy singing, 

. Singer for all seasons, 
Sense’s bard, and reason’s, 
Thine are songs of duty, 
Home, and healthful beauty ; 
Quaker wit’s demureness, 
Drest in spotless pureness ; 
Carols of the woodside, 
Praises of the good side, 
Rounds of honest rhyming 
Daily service chiming, 
Aspirations tender, 

Psalms of meek surrender. 


Saint of homely feature, 

Sanest sage and teacher, 
Quiet soul heroic, 

Lonely, mystic, stoic, 
“Though the priest deride thee 

Let me bow beside thee. 
Citizen departed, 

Comrade still, true-hearted, 
When we follow faintly, 

Come with succour saintly, 

Breathe thy music o’er us, 

Hold thy light before us, 

Aid our soul’s endeavour 

With thy faith for ever. 

W. G. TARRANT. 


WHITTIER’S RELIGIOUS POEMS. 


Tw considering his religious poems it will 
first of all be recollected that Whittier was 
a New England Quaker in revolt from 
Calvinism, whose manhood, from the age 
of twenty-six to that of sixty, was largely 


engrossed in the political anti-slavery! 
under’ 


movement, from its beginning 
Garrison, to its close in the reconstruction 
of the Southern States. His temperament 
also, will be recalled, how he was ‘‘ born 
without an atom of patience ’’ in him, was 
vehement, transcendental, slow to develop 
the spirit of reasonableness and equanimity. 
How, besides, he was affected by the 
unrest in his religious society, from the 
Hicksite separation just as he came of age, 
to the evangelical revivals of later years ; 
and how he was a witness of all the weak- 
nesses resulting from lack of imagination 
and of mystical consciousness in a church 
which depends for healthy life on these 
two possessions. Whittier, who had in 


| years of his life. 


him a vein of genuine humour, was a man 
of fine, intense, but somewhat limited 
sympathies, persistently devoted through- 
out his earlier maturity to an unpopular 
cause, but precluded. by temperament, 
delicacy and lack of early training from 
long-sustained, systematic mental efforts. 
He had been set a-rhyming by Burns in 
his boyhood, and, from his fourteenth year 
on, wrote fluently and continuously, pub- 
lishing his verses in the weekly provincial 
press, and later in the magazines, while at 
the same time deeply engaged in political 
journalism, 

His religious verses belong to the later 
He was slow in maturing, 
and produced nothing of any permanent 
value before his thirtieth year, while at 
least half of his enduring work was written 
between his fiftieth and eightieth birthdays, 
and this period includes all his greater 
religious poems. 

These considerations serve to suggest 
certain characteristics of his religious 
writing, its central theme of the eternal 
goodness, its intensely practical identifica- 
tion of worship with the dynamic force of 
love, its aloofness from dogmatic theology, 
and the emphasis it lays upon quietness of 
spirit. In the present review we must 
leave on one side those remarkable lyrical 
outbursts evoked by the struggle against 
slavery, which will retain at least some- 
thing of their power as long as men battle 
against oppression and injustice, and will 
represent his greatest claim to general 
recognition, confining our attention to the 
mystical rather than to the moral part of 
his contribution. 

Preludes, foretastes of his later spiritual 
joy and song, occur from time to time in 
the poems written before the War. In 
‘* Hizekiel’’ (1844), for example; but 
more notably, three years later, when he 
was in his fortieth year, in ‘‘ My Soul and 
I,’’ wherein he bears witness to his sense 
of Ultimate Reality and the consciousness 
of the presence of God : 

‘* All which is real now, remaineth 

And fadeth never ; 

The hand which upholds it now, sus- 

taineth 

The soul for ever. : 

Then of what is to be and of what is done 
Why queriest thou ? 

The past and the time to be are one 
And both are now.’’ 

The following year, in ‘‘ Worship,’’ he 
asserted the identity of love and worship. 
Three years later, in “‘ Questions of Life,”’ 
he finds an answer to the problems of 
consciousness in that contemplative inward 
silence which reveals the Eternal Presence 
within : 

‘© To Him, from wanderings long and wild, 

I come, an over-wearied child, 

In cool and shade His peace to find 

Like dew-fall settling on my mind. 

Assured that all I know is best, 

And humbly trusting for the rest, 

T turn from Fancy’s cloud-built scheme, 

Dark creed, and mournful eastern dream 

Of power, impersonal and cold, 

Controlling all, itself controlled, 

Maker and slave of iron laws, 

Alike the subject and the cause ; 

From vain philosophies, that try 

The seven-fold gates of mystery, 

And, baffled ever, babble still, 

World-prodigal of fate and will; : 


From Nature and her mockery, Art, 
From book and speech of men, apart 
To the still witness of my heart ; 

With reverence waiting to behold 

His Avatar of love untold 

The Eternal Beauty new and old.’’ 

A few years later, in *‘ Tauler ’’ (1853) 
he asserts—but of ‘‘ the stranger,’”’ not of 
his own experience— 

‘“T cannot lose the presence of the Lord,’’ 
and 
‘* Where I go, He goes.”’ 

It was not till six years later, when 
Whittier was fifty-two, that, after much 
deep and sorrowful experience, he wrote 
his great hymn of welcome to the Holy 
Spirit. It was in 1859 and 1860 that 
‘“ My Psalim,’’ ‘“‘ The Over-Heart,’’ and 
‘““ The Shadow and the Light ’’ appeared. 
We need only here recall the theme of the 
poet’s psalm of rejoicing as he enters on 
the life mystical : 

‘“The West winds blow, and singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run ; 
The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun.’’ 

““The Over-Heart ’’ proclaims his own 
experience of the casting out of fear by 
love, and from this time forward his poems 
ring with the recurrent declaration of 
Divine Goodness; and also, as in these 
lines from ‘‘ The Shadow and the Light,’ 
of his belief im immortality : 

‘“ A voice grows with the growing years : 
Earth, hushing down her bitter ery, 

Looks upward from her graves and 

hears : 

‘ The Resurrection and the Life am I.’ ’’ 
_ In 1865-6, at the end of the War, came 
the twin poems, ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness *’ 
and ‘‘ Our Master.’’ The former is a 
beautiful protest against the dogmatism of 
certain co-religionists who had been, as it 
would seem, dissatisfied with his religious 
views. Acknowledging his own profound 
sense of sin and unworthiness, he alleges 
his unwavering conviction in the central 
experience of his life, that God is good : 

‘* T know not of His hate; I know 

His goodness and His love ’’ ; 
concluding with the exquisite, because 
sincere and simple-minded, verse : 

‘* And Thou, O Lord, by Whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me, if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee.”’ 

In ‘‘ Our Master ’’ he declares his sense 

of the companionship of the Lord : 
‘* The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love, remains. . . 2 
No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact. stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years ; i 
But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He ; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.”’ 

But if Whittier thus asserts his sense of 
Divine companionship, he waves aside all 
dogmatic definitions and deductions, with 
the words : 

‘¢ Tove only knoweth whence it came 
And comprehendeth love.”’ 

In ‘‘The Clear Vision’’ (1868) he 
describes the effect upon the senses of the 
quickened mystical consciousness after 
illness. In ‘‘ The Meeting ’’ he asserts its 
essentially social character, and the part 
played for him by fellowship, as opposed 
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to solitude, in worship. Again in this] Last Eve of Summer ’’ gives him assurance 


poem, he tells how 
‘© Sometimes comes to soul and sense 

The feeling which is evidence 

That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries.”’ 

That his inner mystical experience did 
not cut him off from communion through 
suffering and sympathy with his fellows is 
frequently evidenced, notably at this time 
in ‘‘ The Divine Compassion ’’ ; while his 
sense of the infinite potentiality of every 
man is expressed in ‘‘ Among the Hills,”’ 
in which, moreover, he again declares the 
purpose of God to be ‘‘ Love, the sole 
necessity of earth and heaven.’’ 

In 1872 he wrote, in ‘‘ The Brewing of 
Soma,’’ the now familiar prayer for quiet- 
ness, beginning : . 

‘* Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
| Forgive our foolish ways !’’ 

He recurs to his master-theme of the 
Divine Goodness in the verses called ‘‘ In 
Quest ’’ (1873), declaring that it is im- 
possible to draw any line between good in 
man and good in God : 

‘* My best is all Thy own. 
. From Thy great heart of goodness mine 
but drew 

Wishes and prayers ; but Thou, O Lord, 

wilt do, 

In Thy own time, by ways I cannot see, 
- All that I feel when I am nearest Thee.’ 

‘* A Sunset on the Bear Camp ’’ wit- 
nesses to his Wordsworthian sense of the 
mystical significance of Beauty, and of the 
beauty of Nature : 

~ “ Not vainly Hellas dreamed of gods 
On Ida’s snowy crown.’’ 

This sense of spiritual joy in beautiful 
things he places first among the blessings 
of his life in the poem ‘‘ At Eventide,”’ 
but ‘‘ chief ’’ he reckons 
‘* The kind restraining hand of Providence, 
' The inward witness, the assuring sense 

Of an Eternal Good which overlies 


The sorrow of the world, Love which } 


outlives 

All sin and wrong, Compassion which 

forgives 

To the uttermost, and Justice whose 

clear eyes 

Through lapse and failure look to the 

intent, 

And judge our frailty by the life we 

meant.’’ 

The somewhat diffuse ‘‘ Vision of He- 
hard’? and the more concise ‘‘ Adjust- 
ment ’’ and ‘‘ The Word ’’ play about the 
theme that faiths may perish but not faith 
itself, which is based upon the conscious 
Presence of God; a conception further 
illustrated in ‘‘ The Mystic’s Christmas ’’ 
(1882),. which speaks of the ‘'spiritual 
experience of the birth of the Lord Christ 
within the soul. 

In ‘‘ Revelation ’’ the poet turns, with 
George Fox, from ‘‘ the God of Force,’’ 
‘the Cosmic Vastness,’’ to the Presence 
Within : 

‘*T know He is, and what He is, 

Whose one great purpose is the good 
Of all.’’ 
' ** Burning Driftwood ’’ speaks of the 
turning of the soul away from mere fancy 
and appearance to the Ultimate Reality, 
and of the faith of the clear-eyed soul in 
the presence of Death. Again, *“* Th, | 


in communion with a dead friend, of 
“*, . . transcendent spheres 
And the Eternal Years.’’ 

In his last poem, written in his eighty- 
fifth year to his old friend Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, he rounds off his work with the 
words : 

“* Giftless we come to Him who all things 
gives, 

And live because He lives.’’ 

The above réswmé of some of Whittier’s 


religious poems* in their chronological order 
may, perhaps, indicate the outline of his 


faith and the fountain-head of his inspira- 
tion. In marked contrast with the ele- 
mental and somewhat impersonal heroism 
of the cosmical faith of Whitman, 
Whittier’s is often extraordinarily intimate 


and comforting in its distinctively Christian 


character. It ministers to the needs of the 


troubled and stricken spirit out of resources 
won in the course of a long life of mental 
suffering and spiritual conflict, resources 


won not, indeed, by intellectual mastery, 
nor yet by a native Titanic comprehension 


of the processes of the universal order, but 


won through purity of purpose, generosity, 
sensitiveness, and humility of spirit, and 
ardour of love. 

Henry Bryan Binns. 


Western Union or Unirarian AND 
Free Curistian Caurcures.—The follow- 
ing certificate has been granted unanimously 


to Mr. W. B. Matthews, on his application 


to the Advisory Committee of the Western 
Union for recognition as a minister :— 
‘* Mr. William Bassett Matthews, Brid- 
port, who desires to enter the ministry, has 
satisfied the Advisory Committee of this 
Assembly as to his character and general 
fitness for ministerial work.—Srgned : T. 
A. Colfox, Chairman; John McDowell, 
secretary. Bath, December 11, 1907.’’ 

Tue Committee of the Western Union 
met at Bristol on December 10. Greatly 
to the regret of everybody concerned, the 
resignation of the Rey. Rudolf Davis as 
its district minister was received and 
accepted. Mr. Davis has held this office 
for three years and rather more, and in 
this time he has endeared himself to the 
assisted congregations, and earned the 
confidence of his Committee. It was 
proposed by the President, Mr. T. A. 
Colfox, seconded by the hon. treasurer, 
Mr. J. Kenrick Champion, and supported 
by the Rev. A. N. Blatchford and others, 
and carried unanimously :—‘‘ That the 
Committee of the Western Union of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
accept with sincere regret the resignation 
of their trusted District Minister, the Rev. 
Rudolf Davis, B.A.; that they gladly 
remember the earnestness, the ability, and 
the unfailing tactfulness with which he has 
discharged his responsible duty both to 
the Committee and the Congregations in 
the District; and that they cordially 
offer him their best wishes for a useful and 
happy ministry at Gloucester.”’ 


* Among notable examples not. mentioned 
above, one cannot wholly omit reference to the 
autobiographical poem ‘‘ My Namesake ”’ (1853), 
the lines accompanying a copy of Woolman’s 
Journal, (1840), and ‘Andrew Rykman’s 
Prayer ”’ (1863). 


BOSTON INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS, 
THE CRISIS IN THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCHe 


By Axspg A. Hourin, or Paris. 


WHEN one reads a manual of history, one 
sees that anxieties of conscience, theological 
discussions, politico-theological rivalries, 
have always. disturbed the heart of man. 
At times the struggle is - particularly 


poignant and radical : then an ancient form — 
of religion disappears before a new faith, 
destined to supplant it perhaps com- — 


pletely. The Christian world is at present, 
in my opinion, in one of these particularly 


critical periods. Among individuals the 


best-informed, among the peoples the most 
civilised, who by their birth or history are 
those adhering to the teaching of Jesus, 
the religious idea, the religious sentiment, 
have entered into a crisis extremely grave. 
The Church of Rome, despite its strictly 
authoritative constitution, has not escaped 
any more than the other churches, where- 
ever the theories of a free examination have 
been vigorously applied. 

A priest of this Church, I desire to picture 
to you the particular manner in which she 
experiences this crisis. You are already 
well informed, no doubt, on this. matter ; 
but, exact as your information may be, I 
hope to make it more precise and com- 
plete on some points, as one on the inside 
should be able to do for those outside the 
Church. Need I add that no one loves his 
Church more than I; that no one experi- 
ences more sorrowfully than I its afflic- 
tions, or seeks to acquaint: himself more 
exactly with them, in order to aid in 
remedying them according to his ability, to 
the fullest degree possible ? ~ 

The Catholics for whom the traditional 
orthodox teaching no longer suffices, those 
who, as a consequence of their historic and 
philosophical _ studies, 
ecclesiastical authority accord them more 
liberty of thought and action, are now very 
numerous and may be separated into 
three classes. 

The first comprises those Catholics, com- 
paratively orthodox, who believe in the 
foundation of the Church by Christ, 
the'second person in the Trinity, incarnated 
in a man. They agree that the Pope 
is the head of the Church, as the successor 
of Peter, to whom Jesus is reported to 
have said (to him and, in his person, to his 
successors), ‘* Thou art Peter (Petros), and 
on this rock (petra) will I build my church.” 
But, though they are convinced that the 
authority of the Roman Church is legiti- 
mate, they allow that this authority has 
been sometimes exercised by ignorant, 
incapable, and vicious men. They hold 
that there exist in the Church grievous and 
superannuated customs, which it is neces- 
sary to reform, and opinions wrongly 
founded or erroneous, which need to be 
modified. One point they have especially. 
at heart. They do not like the interference 
of the spiritual power in temporal questions. 
They disavow the Inquisition. The Sylia- 
bus of Pius IX. appears to them a mani-. 


festation badly made and inopportune._ 


If the adaptation of the old Church to the 


new social and political order particularly. 


* An Address at the International Congress * 
of Religious Liberals at Boston, Mass., Sept. 25. 


desire that the | 
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occupies them, in the domain of science, 
they show themselves imbued with the same 
liberal principles. They demand more 
latitude for scholars.and savants. They 
willingly recall the story of Galileo in order 
to impart to theologians a wise discretion, 
- They admit the inspiration of the Bible, 
but would confine it to questions of faith 
and morals. Despite the prohibitions of 
the Pope, they do not hesitate to declare 
that, as it concerns other matters, the 
Holy Scriptures may contain errors. 
Tinally, just as they hold that in political 
affairs the time for absolutism and the 
coup d'état is passed, so they desire that 
questions of conscience be solved by reason, 
by persuasion, and not by the hurling of 
anathemas and by excommunication. 

The .second group is better informed 
concerning the conclusions of historical 
science. =it; knows more exactly what 
was the teaching of Christ. Jesus be- 
lieved that the coming of the Messianic 
Kingdom was close at hand, and conse- 
quently he did not, found any church. 
Neither did he dream of identifying him- 

-gelf with the eternal God. He believed 
himself to be man, and it was only as the 
consequence of equivocations and mis- 
understandings that the later disciples 

~ adored him as God. 

Many Catholics admit these conclusions. 
They have solved the fundamental prob- 
jem of the personality of Jesus and reject 
the mythology of Christianity. At the 
bottom they are Deists, whom one may call, 
because of their attachment for certain 
traditions, Christian Deists. 
~ “With other Catholics, finally—this is our 
third group—the surrender of ancient be- 

hiefs i is still more extrenie. 


Congress may not understand very well the 
Catholic mind, not knowing, perhaps, that 
one of the greatest and most frequent 
temptations which assail the faithful of the 
Roman Church is that of all or nothing. 
A God has established upon the earth an in- 
fallible Vicar and founded a visible Church, 
outside of which there is no salvation, 
or else the anguish and sufferings to which 
man is abandoned prove that no superior 
being exists, for a superior being would have 
pity on him. As God has not founded the 
Church, neither instituted the papacy, he 
does not exist. _Deismis a mythological re- 
siduum. With the personality of God there 
disappears also the thesis of the immortality 
ofthe soul—a myth and an impossibility— 
and of free will—an illusion. To these 
ancient terms there is no corresponding 
ontological reality. But our fathers be- 

- lieved all that. Our civilisation has been 
- founded ‘on these beliefs. We have in our 

blood ineffaceable traces of them, which 

will still, although in a less degree, affect 
‘our remote descendants. We ought not, 

therefore, we cannot break with this past. 

It is necessary for us to let fall very softly 

these dead ideas or to transport them 

with precaution into that convenient 

repository, the history of religions. Look- 
es, ing forward to a scientific era, those who 


Ss form this third class eall themselves 
i. Catholics—positivist anodes, atheistic 
— ~~. Catholics, if you-will. 

ee ‘These, then, are the toe principal 


categories of those who call themselves at 
present indiscriminately ‘‘ liberal Catho- 
lies,” “modern Catholies,’? and ‘* pro- 


“Many among the members of this! 
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gressive Catholics ’’. (les Catholiques libér- 
aux, les Catholiques modernistes, les Catho- 
liques progressistes). In reality, it is only 
the first group which truly merits this 
name. Logically, and according to the 
historical sense of words, the two other 
groups are not Catholic, are not even 
Christian. They are such only through 
policy, and attach themselves to Catholicism 
by means of a symbolical interpretation, 
more ingenious than well-founded. 

That the true liberal Catholics are 
consistent in remaining in the Church 
ought, it seems to me, to be accorded. 
Since they believe in the divine institution 
of the papacy, they ought not to separate 
themselves from her. According to their 
own theories, all reform, in order to be 
legitimate .and efficacious, can only take 
place by authority and with its consent. 
They therefore beseech the papacy to be 
willing to modernise itself, and they await 
the issue. 

It is more difficult to understand why the 
Deists or the atheists.should desire to 
continue to make an external profession of 
Catholicism. But it is a fact. There are 
many among them, doubtless partisans 
of the axiom, ‘‘ A man of probity does not 
change his religion.’’ Others may equally 
think that the form of-religion which no 
longer inspires them is still excellent for 
the masses of the people, and that it is 
not advisable to destroy it. It may also 
be that ecclesiastics who have lost. their 
faith retain their ivings. Others remain in 
order to proselytize, in order to work more 
conveniently in liberaliging their — co- 
religionists. Others, finally, go so far as to 
cherish the idea of alienating the Church 
itself, of secularisingit. The Deists wish to 
make it a deistic church. The atheists 
would transform it into a society for moral 
culture, the guardian of duty, of the moral 
ideal, which humanity pursues in its 
endeavours for what is good, and which it 
expresses, they tell us, under the symbols of 
God and immortality. 

All these Catholics work, speak, and 
write in order to assure the triumph of their 
ideas. But the one and the other, even 
the more moderate, are compelled to use 
great precautions in order not to offend the 
conservative religious authorities, and in 
order not to repel their timid co-religionists, 
whom they wish to gain to their cause. 
Such is the extraordinary variety of 
subtleties which characterise modern or 
progressive Catholicism. The unsophis- 
ticated reader is lost in it. He cannot 
understand these writings, of which the one 
appears Catholic without being Christian, 
while the others are Christian without 
being Catholic; some, again, express pan- 
theistic, monistic, agnostic ideas in an 
orthodox form of words, according to the 
procedure called by these innovators ‘‘ the 
reinterpretation of formularies.’’ 

Thanks to their prudence, these tactics 
have much success. The spread of the 
conclusions of history, and the impossibility 
of to-day grasping dogmas framed under 
the philosophical system of the Middle 
Ages, have given rise to a great crisis of 
faith in the Catholic world. Those who 
undergo this crisis are led into this progres- 
sist literature which has now followers in 
all countries. Their most moderate proto- 
type has for his pseudonym ‘‘ Giovanni 
Selva,’? and. his. sponsor,, the . Italian 


Senator Fogazzaro, says that his true name 
is Legion. ‘‘ He lives, thinks, and works in 
France, in England, in Germany, | in 
America, as well as in Italy. He wears the 
priestly garb and the uniform of the 
soldier, as well as the coat of the civilian. 
He shows himself at the universities, he 
hides himself in the seminaries. He 
fights in the press, he prays in the inmost 
recesses of the monastery. He almost 
no more preaches sermons, but he holds 
conferences. He is exegete and historian, 
theologian and scholar, journalist and 
poet. He does not always write. He is at 
times only an impassioned reader; only a 
believer as also a thinker. He is a repub- 
lican, he is a royalist, he is a Christian 
democrat, he is simply a liberal.’’ * 

As you know, the ecclesiastical authority 
is vividly alarmed at the extent and the 
depth of this crisis. 

One can divide the existing hela of 
the Church into two sorts of prelates, 
the sincere and the politic. 

The sincere take no account of the mortal 
wounds which history has inflicted on their 
theology. They believe that an orthodox 
faith has been committed to them as a 
sacred deposit, and that the gates of hell 
will never prevail against them. They 
also refuse to consent to any doctrinal 
change. 

The politicians in the Church knew how 
criticism has undermined the ancient be- 
liefs and what danger confronts the Church, 
2 are the min- 
ority—say: ‘* The Church is wrong ; 
she is dying. Let us end her with honour. 
Let us give our mother a becoming funeral. 
Let her dogmas pass away; let us keep her 
spirit of charity, of devotion, of sacrifice.’’ 
The others say: ‘‘ It must be that criti- 
cism is the truth, and that truth is assured 
the final victory. But to confess the 
truth would be our immediate death. Toa 
suicide we prefer a slow natural death. 
We will close our eyes and ears to the 
truth.’’ 

The present Pope is not only a sincere 
man, but also a simple-minded one: He 
accepts the traditions of the Church, much 
more than do the ordinary orthodox 
theologians. In order to give an idea of his 
mentality, it is without doubt sufficient 
for me to tell you that he has defended the 
legend of the Holy House of Loretto, 2.e., 
he believes that the house in which. took 
place the conception of Jesus was trans- 
ported by angels to Italy. 

Also Pius X. does not comprehend ahs 
or how the Catholic faith of the Middle 
Ages should be changed. 

After having multiplied his. warnings, 
complaints, and threats, he has declared, 
in his allocution of April 17,: 1907, the 
innovators to be rebels. — ‘‘ Rebels are such 
as profess, and repeat under subtle forms, 
monstrous errors concerning evolution, 
concerning dogma, concerning a return to 
the pure Gospel—that is to say, to the 
gospel purified, as they tell us, of the expli- 
cations of theology, of the definitions of 
Councils, of the maxims of asceticism— 
concerning the emancipation of the Church, 
according to their new manner, without 
being in revolt, to the end that they be not 
hunted out. ; finally, concerning ° 
es adaptation to the present time in all, . 
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in the manner of speaking, writing, and 
preaching, of a charity without faith, very 
indulgent towards unbelievers, but which 
opens to all the way of eternal destruc- 
tion.”’ 

‘* AJ] these errors, and a thousand similar 
ones, they make popular in treatises, in 
reviews, in books of devotion, and even 
in romances; they surround them with 
certain equivocal terms, with certain cloudy 
formulas, in order to find a pretext, always 
on the defensive, of such a kind as not to 
incur open condemnation, and meanwhile to 
catch the unwary in their net.”’ 

The Pope has also taken energetic action. 
By virtue of measures which he has 
secretly or publicly taken, Father Tyrrell, 
the ex-Jesuit, has not said mass for nine- 
teen months past, Abbé Loisy for eleven 
months, Abbé Murri for six months. 
Thus have been deprived of their priestly 
functions in England the greatest philo- 
sophical apologist of the Church, in France 
her greatest historical apologist, in Italy the 
apostle who aims to reconcile the Church 
and democracy. Later, on July 4, last Pius 
X. has hurled by the Inquisition a new 
Syllabus condemning nearly all the con- 
clusions of the religious sciences. Finally, 
in an encyclica issued in the present month, 
he has repeated the same condemnations. 

The outcome will be either to excom- 
municate at once a great number of 
heretics, and thereby provoke much 
trouble in the Church, or to tolerate the 
innovators, who will continue their for- 
midable propaganda quietly. 

In any way, however the Pope may 
decide, he has before him something 
which he will not be able to arrest. This is 
the popularisation of history. With this 
penetration of historic knowledge among 
the people the present crisis will become 
unceasingly more radical and more terrible. 

The Church of Rome has surmounted 
great crises ; that of the fifteenth century, 
when, as a result of renaissance, Reason 
reasserted itself against the legends of the 
Middle Ages; that of Deism in the eigh- 
teenth century, when, after the awakening 
of the sciences, Reason began to know the 
laws of the universe. But these crises took 
place only among a small élite. Orthodox 
Christianity was still very powerful. It 

was able to dominate Reason, which was 
as yet poorly armed. At the present day 
the solutions of the problems of Jesus are 
very clear, and those Roman institutions, 
the Index and the Inquisition, can no 
longer -shackle the liberty of the press. 
Sapped in its historical bases, the Roman 
Church will, like other orthodoxies less 
marked, be obliged to become a small sect, 
or to adapt herself to new religious con- 
ceptions. 

But ean the Roman Church thus adapt 
herself? The Church which deelares her- 
self infalible, which imposes- as dogmas 
so many historical errors, which utters her 
anathema on all attempts at a new inter- 
pretation—the Church of Rome, is she not 
petrified ? Can any one hope for another 
line of conduct on the part of the Popes 
of the future ? There have been learned 
Popes, tolerant Popes, even sceptical Popes. 
What attitude have they taken toward the 
truth ? What attitude have they taken 
towards charity, and especially towards 
the important question of the reunion of 
Christianity? As a great historian has 
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said, ‘‘ It is not always the same Pope, but 
it is always the same Papacy.”’ 

But confronting the Papacy are no 
longer the humble, respectful, timid men 
of former times. The new generation is, 
above all, fond of logic and sincerity. In 
response to the refusal of the papacy, we 
hear to-day in France the outcry of the 
modern spirit: ‘‘ The Church does not 
admit that she is mistaken, she does not 
retreat from a false opinion. To those 
who demonstrate her in error she responds 
with an anathema. Rather than extend a 
hand to justice she embraces Fatality. 
For this no mercy will be shown her, and she 
will drink to the brim. the chalice of her 
stupidities and her adulteries,’’* 

O sons and heritors of the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century ! You see beginning 
in the Church of Rome, which condemned 
your fathers without listening to them— 
you see beginning a religious struggle 
better informed, and more radical than 
that of Wickliffe, of John Huss, of Luther, 
and of Calvin. Great is the sorrow and 
distress of us who see crashing down upon us 
the ancient and venerable dome under 
which we believed we might safely remain. 
For you, who have never considered Rome 
as the whole Church, and have held her 
action to be often only a tyrannical oppres- 
sion—for you there is nothing surprising 
in our destruction, our sufferings, and the 
struggles which we must encounter, Your 
fathers and you, even you, have known 
the same vicissitudes, and in the sweat of 
your brow and the tears of your heart 
have reconstructed for yourselves religious 
shelters where you live in peace and full 
of energy for the service of God and of 
humanity. In our present anguish your 
experience remains our encouragement and 
our hope. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
—— 
{Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


APPEAL. 


London: Deptford.—The Rev. A. J. 
Marchant writes:—Will you kindly permit me 
once again to appeal in aid of my Poor’s Purse? 
The poverty of Deptford fis always distressing, 
but it is sadly increased this year by the 
recent closing of one of the oldest shipbuilding 
yards, and the consequent dismissal of nearly 
a thousand employees. The assistance obtained 
at this season has to meet the needs of the 
whole year, and I therefore plead for a liberal 
response. The practical sympathy of new 
helpers would be much appreciated, as some 
former liberal contributors have passed away. 
Gifts of money, boots, left-off clothing 
(especially children’s), toys, &c., will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged by me at 
37, Clifton-road, Peckham, London, S.E. 

London: Rhyl-street Mission.—Dr. Read 
makes the following appeal:—‘‘My Poor’s 
Purse is now nearly exhausted, and as there is 
a good deal of distress in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Mission, especially in 
the case of those families where the bread 
winner is unemployed through no fault of his 
own, I shall be much obliged if the friends who 
kindly send their donations for the Poor’s 
Purse and the various beneficent activities of the 
Mission will do so as soon as possible. I shall 
also be glad to receive any gifts of new or cast- 
off clothing or any kind of warm bed covering 
that friends may have to bestow, as these are 
often of more value to the poor than actual 
monetary help. Parcels should be sent to the 
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Mission, 4, Rhyl-street, Kentish Town, N.W., 


and letters to my private address, 22, Wil- — 


loughby-road, Hampstead, N.W.” 


_ Acton.—On Tuesday evening,Dec. 10, a very 
interesting lecture, illustrated by a large num- 
ber of beautiful lantern slides, was given by the 
Rev. A. Hurn, on some of the impressions of 
his recent visit to Canada and the United States. 
Mr. E. B. Athawes presided, and there was a 
good attendance. 

Bath.—On Sunday evening, Dr. Carpenter, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, gave a 
lecture in Trim-street Chapel, one of the special 
course now being delivered. His subject was— 
Religion in the light of the comparative study 
of religions, with special reference to Buddhism. 
The lecture, which lasted an hour, was an 
impressive demonstration of parallel experiences 
in the great religions of the world, showing how 
Christianity could no longer be separated from 
the rest, as though it alone contained revelation 
of divine truth. 

Bessell’s Green (Resignation).—The Rev, 
I. T. Reed has resigned the pastorate of the 
i te House, which he has held since 
1902. 

Birmingham: Small Heath.—A bazaar, 
the object of which was to effect improvements 
in the schoolroom and to assist the general 
funds of the church, was held last Friday and 
Saturday. It was opened by Mrs. W. Byng 
Kenrick and Miss Cheshire. An interesting 
feature on Saturday was the presentation by 
the children of the school of money-boxes, into 
which they had contributed their own savings, 
varying from 6s. 9d. to 14d. The sum realised 
.by the two days’ efforts (£82) considerably 
exceeds the estimate of the workers. 


Colne.—The induction of the Rev. Hugh ~ 


Warnock, in succession to the Rey. J. Evans, 
took place on Saturday last. There was service 
in the afternoon conducted by the Rev. Princi- 
pal Gordon. The Rev. J. E. Manning gave 
the charge to the minister and the Rey. C. 
Peach the charge to the congregation. The 
new minister pronounced the Benediction. 
After tea there was a public welcome, when 
many friends and neighbours joined in wishing 
Mr. Warnock and the congregation a long and 
happy settlement. Mr. J. Wilkinson took the 
chair, and among the speakers were the Revs. 
A. Gordon, J. E. Manning, C. Peach, T. P. 
Spedding, J. E. Jenkins, W. McMullen, Messrs. 
P. Hargreaves, J.. Lowcock, M. Watkin , and 
Miss Crabtree, who gave a warm welcome on 
behalf o. the School, and said that they would 
appreciate their new minister in proportion as 
he kept them all hard at work. Mr. Warnock 
made a suitable reply, and some items of musie 
brought the meeting to a close. 

Colyton (Appointment).— Mr. W. B. 
Matthews, Bridport, has accepted an unanimous 
invitation to be minister of Colyton Chapel. 
He will enter onhis duties on the second 
Sunday of January. 


East London Unitarian Sunday School Bs 


Union.—It has been decided to confine the 
meetings of this Society in the future to two in 


each session, a conference and an aggregate — 


service. The annual conference was held on 
Tuesday, December 3, at Mansford-street, with 
the president,s the Rey. Gordon Cooper in 
the chair. Addresses were given by the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant and Mr. W. H. Ballantyne. 
Mr. Tarrant, in the course of his address, insisted 
upon-the chief aim of the teacher being the 
development of ‘good taste ’’ in the scholar. 
By this he meant the power of recognising the 


best in everything, in thought, action, speech, — 


music, &c., so that it became natural for, the 
child on meeting the problems of life to know 
and choose the highest. This would remain a 
part of the child’s character when the lessons 
and words of the teacher were forgotten. Mr. 
Ballantyne spoke on “the use of week-night 
activities in fostering comradeship,” and dwelt 
upon the useful part that might be played in 
the development of the young by week-night 
meetings for some common -purpose. Many 
friendships were thus formed under the wise eye 
of th teacher, which were a power for good. 
The speaker called attention to the useful work 
that the Laymen’s Club was doing in this con- 
nection by encouraging the formation of gym- 
nasium, !cricket, swimming clubs, &¢., and 
said that they were willing to show any school 
wishing to start societies of this kind how to 
set about it. The Rey. W. H. Rose, Mr. E. 
Capleton, Mr. Gimson, Mr. Allen, Mr. E. W. H. 


’ High-road. They 
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Noel, and others joined in the discussion. The 
meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Tarrant and Mr. Ballantyne for their 
help. The annual Aggregate Service will be 
held in May of next year. 

Glasgow.—On Monday, Dec. 2, the Rev. 
E. T. Russell lectured in the Temperance Hall, 


a Coatbridge, on ‘‘ Heredity and Environment: Is 


Man a Machine? ’? —a question which he 
answered strongly in the negative. 

Hastings (Appointment).—On Sunday last 
the Rey. 8. Burrows, who has supplied the 
pulpit of the Unitarian Christian Church since 
the Rey. Gardner Preston left in August, re- 
ceived and accepted a unanimous invitation to 
become the minister of this church. 

Uford.—A bazaar in aid of the building fund 
of the Unitarian Church was held at the Central 
Hall, Seven Kings, on Thursday, December 5, 
and-was marked by many gratifying features. 
The Rev. F. K. Freestone presided in the 
regretted absence of Mr. John Harrison through 
indisposition. The bazaar was opened by Lady 
Bethell, the wife of the Membér for the division, 
and on the platform there were also the Revs. 
YT. E. M. Edwards, W. Copeland Bowie, 
Gordon Cooper, C. H. Vine, (Congregational 
Church, Ilford), H. Davis Bull (Congregationa- 
list, Goodmayes), W. H. Jeffries (United Metho- 
dist Church, Seven Kings), and Norman Wright 
(Presbyterian Goodmayes), Councillors J. H. 
Souster (vice-chairman of the Ilford Urban Dis- 
trict Council), and Adam Wilde. Councillor 
T. Philpot, J.-P. (chairman of the Council) was 
unable to be present owing to a family bereave- 
ment. The Rey. R. Bond (Wesleyan) wrote 
regretting his absence, owing to circuit engage- 
ments, and wishing the sale of work every suc- 
cess. After an opening hymn and prayer by the 
Rev. Gordon Cooper, the Rey. T. E. M. Edwards 
explained that about two years ago some ser- 
vices were started in Seven Kings at the request 
of a few friends there and in Ilford, who were 
anxious for some such gathering for Christian 
fellowship. It was in that hall they held 


_ their first tervice. But they found it advisable 


after a few months to transfer the services from 


“Seven Kings to the Assembly Rooms at Ilford 
Broadway. The-church had steadily grown and 


prospered, and they had a band of ‘earnest, 
intelligent, thoughtful, and enthusiastic men and 
women, of whom any church might well be 
proud. But they all felt it was impossible to 
make any further progress under present con- 
ditions. They realised also that in Seven Kings 
and Ilford there must be very many who 
never attended any church whatever. They 
thought they had a mission especially to these 
people, and could bring to these souls spiritual 
freedom. Their aim was not to proselytise from 
any other church. Their mission was simply to 
those who were outside the other churches, whom 
they felt they might help to some faith in God 
aud vighteousness and goodness. On _ those 
grounds they felt they could appeal very earnesly 
and very hopefully for the practical sympathy of 
every man and women who sought to extend the 
Kingdom of God among men. They wanted a 
building were they could worship comfortably 
and carry on those various agencies which were 
essential to the growth and the life of any church. 
They had met with a wonderful amount of 
practical sympathy. They had received in the 


way of donations about £440, and he intimated 
further gifts of £5 from Mr. John Harrison and 


£10 from Mr. F. Nettlefold, and mentioned that 
they had secured a piece of land in the 
required in all about 
warmly welcomed 
ministers of other de- 
nominations on that platform and the spirit 
in which{Mr. Edwards had spoken of the aims 
of that congregation. Lady Bethell then 
declared the bazaar open, with cordial good 
wishes for its success. The Rev. C. H. Vine, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Lady Bethell, 
said that ministers of other churches, though 
not agreeing with Unitarians on many points, 
must recognise them as children of the same 
great Father, and must welcome into that 
district every force that made for righteous- 
ness. He hoped that in days to come they 
might work together for the overthrow of 
wrong, for dealing with the prevailing apathy 
and irreligion, and for the enthronement of the 
pure and the good and the true. The Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, who seconded, also spoke of 
the need of all available forces to oppose the 
indifference and the terrible evils of society, 
and said they felt that that little movement 


or 
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might be reckoned on the side of truth and 
righteousness and goodness, and all that was 
brotherly and best. The bazaar was continued 
next day, and in the course of the proceedings 
Mr. E. R. Fyson, chairman and treasurer of the 
special committee, stated that the owner of the 
hall, who was a deacon of the Ilford Congrega- 
tional Church, had given them the rent charge 
as a donation to the fund. The result of the 
bazaar, including donations, has been to add 
about £200 to the fund. 

Leicester: Free Christian Church.—A 
most successful sale of work, in aid of the 
current expenses of the church, was held in 
the school-room on December 4 and 5, 
and realised the net amount of £91 3s. 
The sale was opened on the first day by 
Mrs. W. Wright, Mr. E. F. Cooper taking 
the chair and on _ the~ second day by 
Miss C. Gittins, with Alderman G. Royce in 
the chair, all members of the Great Meeting 
congregation. A very pleasing feature of the 
event was the providing of stalls by the 
Women’s Friendly Society, the men attending 
the Sunday afternoon services, and the mem- 
bers of the Men’s Adult School. The church 
band played selections on both evenings, their 
services being much appreciated. 

London: Bell-street Domestic Mis- 
sion.—The Rey. R. P. Farley begs grate- 
fully to acknowledge W. W.’s kind donation to 
the Bell-street} Poor’s Purse, and Christmas 
funds, and also to thank the anonymous 
sender of a parcel containing clothing and 
toys. 

Landon: Forest Gate, E.—The biennial 
sale of work was held on December 4 and 5, 
when, owing to the illness of Mr. John Harrison, 
Mr. Perris opened the proceedings; a friend, 
the Rev. Wm. Le Pla (Congregationalist) gave 
an address, full of good sense and _ liberality. 
Excellent music was provided, and the sale 
proved to be the most successful ever held, the 
receipts totalling £103; expenses, £2 9s. 10d. 
The amount included contributions from sym- 
pathisers in London, Liverpool, Hull, Dover, &c. 
The grants from the B. & F.U.A. and the 
L.D.U.S. cease with the year; and the congre- 
gation at Upton-lane now enters upon an 
independent career with courage and _ hope- 
fulness. 

London: George’s Row Mission.—The 
Rey. F. Summers gratefully acknowledges the 
sum of ten shillings from W. W. 

London: Kilburn.—A successful sale of 
work was held at the Quex-road Church Hall, by 
the Ladies’ Congregational Working Party, on 
Friday and Saturday, November 29 and 30. 
On the first day Mrs. Blake Odgers opened the 
sale, and on the second day Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford. On the Saturday evening a 
concert was given in the same hall, an 
interesting programme being kindly provided 
by Mrs. C. Granville, Miss Adelaide Dresser, 
Miss H. Lawford, Mr. Herbert Lawford, and 
Miss W. Stanley. Friends from neighbouring 
churches kindly came in to help by making pur- 
chases, with the result that the proceeds of 
both sale and concert amounted to about £85. 

London: Stratford.—There was a very 
encouraging congregation at the West Ham- 
lane Church on Sunday evening, when the 
Mr. Delta Evans delivered the second discourse 
of a special series on ‘‘Some of the World’s 
Teachers.”’ His subject wag Confucius, and he 
will speak to-morrow evening on Socrates. 

Manchester.—The Manchester District 
Sunday-school Association arranged for a con- 
ference upon ‘Graded Schools,” on Saturday, 
November 30, and secured the services of Miss 
Davy, of Leicester, to introduce the subject, 
Unfortunately a dense fog settled on most of 
the district in and around Manchester, and 
many who would have been glad to attend were 
prevented. The chairman started at 4.30 from 
Woodley, and succeeded in reaching the 
Memorial Hall at 8.30, to find the meeting 
almost over, and those who had won their way 
through the fog preparing to renew the attempt 
on the homeward journey. It was all very 
unfortunate, but the next conference may, 
perhaps, make up for this almost abortive 
effort. 

Manchester: Blackley.—A sale of work, 
promoted by the second class of girls in the 
Sunday-school, for the purpose of raising the 
balance of the money required for the decora- 
tion of theschool was held on Saturday, 
December 7. The sale was opened by Mrs. 


Simister, and was completely successful, 
x 
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Manchester: Lower Mosley-street.— 
A Memorial Service for the late Mr. Richare 
Wade was held at the school on Sunday 
evening, December 1. There was a large 
congregation, including many old friends and 
former members. Rev. A. Cobden Smith 
officiated, and in the course of his address 
paid a warm tribute to the exemplary character 
of Mr. Wade, and the faithful service he had 
rendered the institution, which held the first 
place in his affections during upwards of 60 
years. He had been one of that historic 
fellowship to which John Curtis, Travers 
Madge, Charles Herford, and others belonged, 
and of those éarly workers three remained, 
namely, R. D. Darbishire, E. C. Harding, and 
S. B. Worthington. The long and continuous 
service of Richard Wade was without parallel 
in the history of the school. The address was 
followed with ‘close interest. Mr. Thomas 
Mulliner gave a fine rendering of the solo, 
“Thou art passing hence,’ and the choir 
assisted with appropriate selections of music, 
The service throughout was an impressive one 
and will long be remembered. 

Manchester: (Middleton).—The Rev. J. 
Harrison has resigned the charge of this con- 
gregation, and his resignation will take effect at 
the close of the year. The regret of the con- 
gregation, and of neighbouring friends, is 
increased by the knowledge that Mr. Harrison’s 
resignation has been hastened by _ ill-health. 
He came to Middleton in 1900, and has won 
the esteem and affection of all who have had to 
work with him. 

Poole.—On Sunday evening Dec. 1, the Unitar- 
ian Church, Hill-street, had its first experience of 
the electric light, which has now been installed 
there, and was much appreciated. Hight pen- 
dants from the beams, with special lights for 
choir, organ, and pulpit, distribute the light 
admirably, and the other parts of the building 
being Suitably provided for, it will be possible 
entirely to dispense with gas, which has lately 
proved unsatisfactory. On this evening the 
monthly musical service was held, with the aid 
of friends who kindly came over from Bourne- 
mouth. The musical items included solos, an 
anthem, and a trio for two violins and the 
organ. The Rev. H.S. Solly preached a Tem- 
perance sermon on ‘‘Saving the Children.” The 
congregation was @ good one, though not quite 
as large as a month previous, when the annual 
choir services were preached, and there was @ 
good collection. . 

Scarborough.—Taking advantage of a short 
visit to Scarborough of Mr. Arnold Lupton, 
M.P. for the Sleaford division of Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. Ottwell Binns asked him to speak at 
the evening service on Sunday, December 8. Mr. 
Lupton took for his subject that which Mr. 
Binns had already announced for that evening 
as his own subject—‘‘ Pension or Workhouse.”’ 
While Mr. Lupton explicitly stated that he was 
speaking neither for nor against Socialism, he 
showed that Socialism was by no means new, as 
the form of government of at least 700 years ago 
was distinctly Socialistic. He gave many 
examples of this, and some of the ways in 
which it is continued to the present day. 
Having declared the plain moral right of every- 
body in the land to the opportunity of work, 
and the means of a peaceful old age, he ex- 
pounded a simple, practical scheme which hs 
said would only be a small beginning, but would 
at any rate be a beginning, towards old-age 
pensions. The address, which was a simple, 
straightforward exposition of the position of 
old-age pensions, with the possibilities and 
impossibilities clearly shown, was listened to 
with interest and appreciation. The devotiona 
part of the service was conducted by Mr. Binns. 
e Sheffield: Stannington.—Friends from the 
Upperthorpe congregation of Sheffield went to 
Stannington on Monday last and gave an 
excellent entertainment on behalf of the sale of 
work fund. The first partof the programme 
consisted of a concert, which was followed by a 
little dramatic sketch. The songs were 
excellent and the sketch full of fun. In 
acknowledging a vote of thanks on behalf of 
the ladies and gentlemen who had taken part, 
the Rev. A. H. Dolphin said that they had 
come to show their sympathy and goodwill to 
his friend, the Rev. J. Ruddle, the minister of 
Stannington, and also to show their goodwill 
and sympathy to the congregation. He hoped 
that there would follow many opportunities of 
mutual friendliness such as should: always be 
between neighbouring cougregations, 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

Se an ommend 


SUNDAY, December 15. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
HURN,. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Juss HIPPEr- 
SON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar DaPLyN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.80, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K. FREESTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. H. Rawutnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn - hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
$30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. , 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. A. 
J. CLARKE. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1] and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. 
W. Woopine; and 7, Rev. W. CoPpELnanp 
Bowie. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pore. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rey. J. PAcE 
Horrs; and 7, at the Euston Theatre 
(Chapel closed). 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HIPPERSON; 
6.30, Mr. K. B. ATHAWES. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
Marsnatt; 7, Mr. Epwarp CAaPLEeton. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 

G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. T. E. M. 

Epwanrps; 6.30, Mr. D. Dutta Evans. 


11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 


Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 


Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. 
W. E. Wittrams, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 

MUMMERY. 


Il, Rev. Dr. 


AxsERystwirH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
P. H. WicxstrEp, M.A. 

Briackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGee. 

BriacKroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30... 


Established 


50 Years. 


| Callard & Bowsei 
S -Butter-Scotch : 


z “Really 
Wholesome Confectionery” 
Zins —LAncer. 
A sweetmeat for all, and may be given 
with confidence to the Youngest child. 
In paper packets and tin boxes— 
various $1Zes, t 


’ Manufactory? London, w,c. 


BovurnemourH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 


BRADFORD, Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 


Rey. E. Crerepia Jongs, M.A. 
BricHToN, Christ Church, 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prirestiury Prime. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30. 


Rey. GEORGE STREET. 


CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 


Rev. J. H. Smrru. 


CurstEer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. D. JENKIN EVANs. 

Dovrr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. : 

Dvusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rey. G. H. 
Vanor, B.D. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. 


Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-: 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 


Lxrzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuartzs 


HarcRove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11, Rev. 
GERTRUD von PrtzoLp, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. 
J. E. OpGrrs, M.A. 


Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. EARNEST PARRY 


Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 


LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. H. D. Roperts. 


LiverPoor, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rey. M. 


Watkins ; 6.30, Rev. J. C. Opcrrs, B.A. 


Marpston#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


Newrpokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. M. 


LIvENs. 
OxrorRpD, Manchester College, 
P. Jacks, M.A. 


PortsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 


Rey. James Burton, M.A. 


PortsmovutTH, St. Thomas-street, 1] and 6.45, 


Mr. T. Bono. 


ScaRBorovugu, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 


Rey. OTtwELu BInNns. 


Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 


House, 11, Rev. F. T. REEp. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. 


6.30, Rev. Wrurtam AGAR. 


Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. Matrnerw R. Scott. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
“Obstacles to 


road, 1k Mr. BE. Baxer, 
Ethical Progress.”’ 


West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxus. 
————=g= 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


OAPETOWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Baum- 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN 


FORTH, 


New-road, North- 


11.30, Rev. L. 


A. 4H. 
‘DorrHin; 6.30, Rev. J. C. Srrunr, M.A., 
SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 


BIRTH. 


Haycocx.—On December 8, at 106, Bennett’s- 
lane, Bolton, to the Rev. H. E. and Mrs. 


Haycock, a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 


SINCLAIRE — Lewis. — On October 1, at 
Sydney, Australia, by Rev. George Walters, 


Frederick Sinclaire, Minister of the Uni- 
Esther, 


tarian Church, Melbourne, to 
youngest daughter of Henry Lewis, of 
Auckland, New Zealand. ; 


DEATHS. 


GERRARD.—On December 10, at 64, Chorley 
New-road, Bolton, Jane, widow of the late 
Joseph Gerrard, in her 91st year. 


Nort.—On December 10, at 5, Holland-grove, 
Brixton, the residence of her son-in-law, 
the Rev. Frederic Allen, Elizabeth, the 
widow of the late William Noel, of Kentish 
Town, aged 87 years. 


“MYHE UNITY.”—Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month 
One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra charge local 
age.—Address to Epitor, The Parsonage, 
ottram, Manchester. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO, 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass — 


13, LISLE STREET, ee 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER, — : 


Board and RRestdence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Oliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. J 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clars 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr.and Mrs. Srpnry P. Potrer. noe 


ELIXSTOWE. — Miss BRUNDELL, 


74, Ranelagh-road. Comfortable rooms- 


and good attendance can be obtained at above 
address at reduced terms during winter 
menths. Reference permitted to E. 
Esq., Upper Heath, Hampstead. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and moor- 
land. Bracing sunny winter resort. Through 
trains from all parts. Responsible charge 
taken of the younger guests. Prospectus 
from PROPRIETOR. ‘ 


INIFRED HOUSE. — INVALID 

CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 

HOSPITAL HOME, Wray-crescent, ‘Tol- 
lington-park, London, N. 


For the reception oi poor children, after illness or 
operation, whose constitution needs building up. and 


New subscriptions and donations urgently 
needed, and will be gratefully received ae WwW. 
M. BiytH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by Miss 
M. PritcuarD, Hon. Secretary, 11, Highbury- 


crescent, London, N. 


ee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY RoapD, SOUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. ; =e 
Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built: 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 


considered.” x 
Millgate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, > 
Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


LONDON, W. 


WO LADIES RECEIVE OTHERS, 
Teachers, Students, &c., in their 
Flat.—H. V., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. i 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. Foes 


Assets, £167,000. 


4 


DIREcrors. : 
Chairman—Sir H, W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupan, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss Cecrt GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. HaRpoAsTLe, RENCE. : 

F.8.1. Miss Orme. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 

PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. Miencttiie, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 ann 33 PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own . 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charge | 
low, Prospectus free, Fae at ae 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


RO at SLC ET CAL | faerie 


. Squire, 


who need good food, good air, and carefuljnursing. 


Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
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Cea a Nap. Association Sunday Collections, | — sicpney Gren... 9 8% 
SSE PP 290°7. te . lies ee a Pe te Sen, Be 
_TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. HE Treasurer, Mr. Howard Chatfeild reer oe ere 
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Imi itton, Birmingham. -y-placa Tie ais () Longsight ... 2-950) 
ANTED, SITUATION as HOUSE- | @ijacham 610) Oldham Road ee 
KEEPER or COMPANION-HELP. | anectong 118 0] — Fendieton... 1 16 11 
Experienced, capable, reliable. Would be} Banbury * On 5.0 awe Brose: t 310 0 
suitable person to undertake Ba Bernie. Castle 10 0lm oer 300 stree 114 5 
of country house.—H. A., Inquirer Office, 3, | Belper 012 yrthyr Tydfi tis 1 3 10 
Essex-street, W.C. ‘TR Ip etiee 8 | Middlesborough Aa a 
essell’s Green | 06 0 Boe 012 6 
A really good LADY HELP. Active, ph ines parse 010 6] Newark... .. 08 0 
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3 Mr. A.S. BARNARD, M.I.E.E., A.M.1.C.E., | Boston... <i QAO 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Walsall, has a | Bournemouth ... 5 2 5 Ne i ; 45 3 
vacancy for an Articled Pupil, or Improver Braintree 114 6] Nottingham : High Pavement 710 4 
desirous of obtaining Central Station | Bridgend 010 6 Christ Church 016 0 
experience. Bridgwater 1 4 8/ Oldbury... ... 110 0 
= Bridport 3 010] Oldham ... 45 0 
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NOTICE. 


The ‘‘INQUIRER” will be published 
Editorial 
matter and advertisements should be 
sent as early as possible. 


NOTES OF THE WEEE. 


Next week’s Inquirer, it will be re- 
membered, must be published on Tuesday, 
because of Christmas Day. All advertise- 
ments and editorial matter must reach the 
office by Monday. We are not eager for 
any more news or correspondence for that 
number, for we have already more than 
enough matter to fill its columns. And 
for the rest, let us all wish one another a 
Happy Curistmas, and do our best to 
make it so! 

THE meeting held at the invitation of 
the Manchester District Association, in 
the Memorial Hall, on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 12, for an interchange of im- 
pressions among the local delegates to 
the Boston Conference and others, proved 
of great interest. The President, the Rev. 
Charles Peach, took the chair. In the 
afternoon the subject was introduced by 


_ the Rey. J. E. Stead and a free and useful 


exchange of experience and impression 
The evening gathering took 
the form of a public meeting, and it was 
one of the best held under the auspices of 
the Association for a long time. The chair- 
man gave his impression in regard to tem- 
perance and education in the United 
States, and expressed’ the conviction that 
in both these matters they were far ahead 
of England. The Rev. W. Holmshaw 
spoke on the origin, growth, and work of the 
Women’s Alliance. The Rev. J. A. Pear. 
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son took for his subject the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, the fine unsectarian or- 
ganisation which is America’s answer to the 
policy that closes membership in the 
Y.M.C.A. by a doctrinal test. The Rev. 
H. D. Roberts spoke on the theological 
position of the various churches in the 
States, the Rev. T. P. Spedding on the 
business methods of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Mr. J. Wigley gave 
an account of the Sunday Schools. A full 
report of the meeting will appear in next 
week’s INQUIRER. 


DecemBer 18, 1707, Charles Wesley 
was born at Epworth Rectory, and was 
thus a hundred years all but a day older 
than Whittier. The chief of English 
hymn-writers, it is not only in the Church 
of England, of which he was a life-long 
member, or among the Methodists, to 
whose movement his great gift added such 
vital force, but throughout the Christian 
world, that his name is honoured and his 
hymns are sung. , 


Tue death of Lord Kelvin removes from 
our midst a great man of science, who, 
in spite of his eighty-three years, was 
still young and eager of spirit in scientific 
experiment and research. He was a man 
of extraordinary versatility, a mathemati- 
cal genius, equally great in abstruse re- 
search and practical invention. A native 
of Belfast, the son of a professor of 
Mathematics, he was for more than fifty 
years professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, and when, in 
1896, he celebrated the jubilee of his pro- 
fessorship, the whole world of science 
united to do him honour. Knighted after 
the part he tock in laying the first 
Atlantic cable in 1866, Sir William 
Thompson was in 1892 raised to the 
peerage, and he was one of the original 
members of the King’s new Order of 
Merit. While he engaged jn profound 
speculations as to the age of the earth, 
the ultimate nature of matter and elec- 
tricity, he was the inventor of the most per- 
fect kind of compass, the best apparatus for 
taking soundings at sea, a tide predictor, 
and a water tap that does not jar the 
pipe when turned off. Lord Kelvin was 
one of those wise investigators who recog- 
nise the true limits of scientific knowledge. 
At-the close of his career as a teacher, 
after fifty-five years of strenuous research, 
he made this confession:—‘I know no 
more of electric and magnetic force, or of 
the relations between ether, electricity, 
and ponderable matter, or of chemical 
affinity, than I knew and tried to teach 
my students in my first session as pro- 
fessor.”’ 


[ONE PENNY. 


THE WHITTIER CENTENARY. 


— 


WHITTIER AND GEORGE FOX. 

THE hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Whittier gives occasion for the acknow- 
ledgment of the debt we owe to the 
Society of Friends to which he belong:d, 
and to which he was always loyal. Among 
the group of men of letters in New England 
in the middle of the nineteenth century who 
devoted their powers to the work of civil 
and religious liberty, Whittier had a 
unique position. Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell and Holmes represented that 
liberalised Puritanism out of which our 
Unitarian movement has come. We see 
the inherited Calvinism, after its creedal 
limitations have dropped away, manifest- 
ing itself in a serious moral temper and in 
a deep interest in all sorts of reforms. 
There was everywhere the evidence of the 
contact of the Puritan conscience with 
modern culture. 

But Whittier represented an altogether 
different line of spiritual tradition. For 
more than four generations his family had 
lived in New England as dissenters from 
the dominant church. To them Congre- 
gationalism had been what the Church of 
England had been to English Nonconfor- 
mists. It represented what was most 
hateful and arrogant in religious despotism. 
The children of the Puritans loved to mag- 
nify the virtues of their fore-fathers. 
Whittier saw the seamy side of the theo- 
eracy. He had no reverence for 
‘¢ Weary prose and poet’s lines, 

Flavored by their age like wines, 

Eulogistic of some quaint, 

Doubtful, Puritanic saint.’’ 

In lines addressed to the ‘‘ Parish 
Popes’’ of New England, he reminds them 
of the good old days when 
‘‘They bored the tongue with red-hot 

steel 

And flayed the 

preachers.” 

He confesses that he is one who cannot 
feel much reverence for these persecuting 
divines, and that he must rest under the 
reproach of planting ‘‘a nettle on the 
graves ye honor.” 

To understand both the negative and 
positive side of Whittier’s nature, one must 
be familiar with the religion which he 
learned at his mother’s knee. Of all the 
experiments in the religious life that made 
by George Fox in the seventeenth century 
was the most daring. 

“¢ Now the Lord God opened unto me,’’ 
wrote Fox, ‘‘ by his invisible power that 
every man was enlightened by the divine 
light of Christ, and I saw it shine through 
all; and that they that believed it came out 


of female 


backs 
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of condemnation to the Light of life, and 
became the children of it, but they that 
hated it and did not believe it were con- 
demned by it, though they made a confes- 
sion of Chirst. This I saw in: the pure 
openings of the Light, without the help 
of any man, neither did I then know where 
to find it in the Scriptures, though after- 
wards searching the Scriptures I found it. 
For I saw in that Light and Spirit which 
was before the Scriptures were given forth 
that all, if they would know God or Christ 
or the Scriptures aright, must come to that 
Spirit by which they that gave them forth 
were led and taught.’’ 

The strange man clad in leather who 
went about through all England proclaim- 
ing such ‘‘openings’’ of the Spirit, 
carried his principles to their logical 
conclusion. If Christ was indeed the 
«light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,’’ then every man was 
spiritually independent. What need any 
longer of priests, and sacraments, and 
rituals, and creeds ? These but obscured 
the light. Even the Scriptures could only 
be understood by means of the indwelling 
Spirit, whose revelations had never ceased. 
So Fox entered the ‘‘ steeple houses ”’ 
and accused the priests of hypocrisy and 
greed. They were all alike in his eyes— 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Roman Catholics. He felt that he 
was called to give his testimony against the 
whole accepted order of the churches. ‘‘ I 
was to bring people off from Jewish 
ceremonies and from heathenish fables, and 
from men’s inventions and worldly doc- 
trines, by which they blew the people about 
this way and the other, from sect to sect ; 
and from all their beggarly rudiments, 
with their schools and colleges for making 
ministers of Christ—who are indeed minis- 
ters of their own making and not of Christ 
—and from all their images and crosses, 
and sprinkling of infants, and all their 
vain traditions.’’ 

To the men of that time this seemed the 
wild raving of a spiritual anarchist. In 
England Fox was beaten and imprisoned, 
and Churchmen and Puritans united in 
persecuting his followers. In New England, 
where English Nonconformity had got it- 
self established, no tolerance was allowed to 
the dangerous Quaker. Scourging and 
hanging was the answer to the doctrine 
that there could be religion without 
ecclesiasticism. 

But while Fox was still preaching in 
England, one Thomas Whittier, a farmer on 
the banks of the Merrimac river, in 
Massachusetts, joined in a petition to the 
General Court to mitigate the laws against 
the new disturbers of the peace. His son, 
Joseph, married the daughter of the leading 
Friend of the town. Henceforth the family 
remained faithful members of the Society 
of Friends. 

The spiritual message of Whittier is 
the message of George Fox purified from its 
first crudeness, and interpreted in the 
light of fuller knowledge. The great 
protest of Fox was against a ‘‘ hireling ’’ 
ministry. He found the Church identified, 
not with the great body of faithful men and 
women, but with the clergy. This was true 
of the dissenting bodies as well as with 
the old Establishment, Milton had 
expressed his disappointment: ‘* New 
Pres sbyter is but old priest writ large,”’ 
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Against all this Fox testified. 


qualify men to be ministers of Christ.’’ 
He tells us that ‘‘ the earthly spirit of the 
priests wounded my life, and when I heard 
the bell toll to call people together to the 
steeple-house, 1t struck at my life; for it 
was just like a market bell to gather 
people together, that the priest might 
set forth his ware for sale. Oh, the vast 
sums of money that are gotten by the trade 
they make in selling the Scriptures, and by 
their preaching, from the highest bishop 
to the lowest priest! What one trade in 
the world is comparable to it.’’ 

The gentle Whittier, whose hymns are 


sung in all churches, could indulge in just 


as. fierce invective. When the Church 
turned its back on the task of reform he 
prayed— 

‘* Unmask the priestly thieves, and tear 

The Bible from the grasp of hell.’’ 

He denounced those who, ‘‘ leaving 
Lazarus at the gate,’’ are content to “‘ utter 
hireling prayers,’’ and to ‘‘ peddle creeds 
like wares.’’ 

In one of the poems of freedom which 
sting like scorpions he pictures ‘‘ Official 
Piety ’’ as locking the door of hope against 
millions by refusing to take part in measures 
for practical relief, 

“* And then 
With uprolled eyeballs and on bended 
knee, 
Whining a prayer for help to hide the 
key.”’ 

Whittier is a poet of piety, but no one has 
expressed more scorn for those who make 
piety a substitute for justice and humanity. 
What a picture he gives of that kind of 
worship which has hallowed the sins of 
the strong :— 

‘* Then through great temples swelled the 
dismal moaning 
Of dirge-like music and sepulchral prayer, 
Pale wizard priests, o’er occult symbols 
droning, [air. 
Swung their white censers in the burdened 
* * * 2 


Feet red from war fields trod the church 
aisles holy 


With trembling reverence; and the 
oppressor there, 

‘Kneeling before his priest, abased and 
lowly, 

Crushed human hearts beneath the knee of 
prayer.” 


‘*The oppressor and his priest ’?— 
the paid apologist of oppression—this was 
the theme to which Whittier returned 
again and again. That which most roused 
his wrath was the smug complacency of 
organised religion in the presence of 
public wrong-doing. How the spirit of 
George Fox flamed forth against the clerica] 
apologists for slavery— 

‘* Paid hypocrites, who turn 
Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 
Of those high words of truth which search 

and burn 

In warning and rebuke. 

Feed fat, ye locusts, feed ! 

And in your tasselled pulpits thank the 
Lord 

That from the toiling bondsman’s utter 
need 

Ye pile your own full board, ' 


“© As I was 
walking in a field on a First day morning, the 
Lord opened to me that being bred at 
Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to 
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pages are missing from the MS. as it 
Some 250 words they probably con- 
moment to conjecture what they were. 


years of loyalty to an unpopular cause, 
and his appeal has the greater weight on 
that account. On the lost pages Dr. 
Crothers was, perhaps, speaking of those 
who had not that high courage ; and so, 
in the middle of a sentence, we ’ pick up 
the thread of his article. 


. ... _. the editor beware how he 
protests, or he will lose his paying adver- 
tisement, the merchant will lose his 
customers, the lawyer his clients, the 


| preacher the rich men who pay his salary. 


To those who feared to take the risks 
Whittier addressed his lines, ‘‘ The Moloch 


in State Street’’ (the Wall-street of 
Boston) : 
‘* Ye make that ancient sacrifice 


Of Man to Gain, 
Your traffic thrives, where Freedom dies, 
Beneath the chain.” 

The generation to which Whittier and 
his friends spoke listened and heeded the 
spiritual summons. 
from slavery by the efforts of men who 
were willing to sacrifice themselves for a 
principle. The -struggle, however, has 
taken other forms. As new issues arise, 
fresh demands are made upon the soul. 
The stirring appeals of Whittier come to 


contests. For he was the poet not of the 
**inner life ’’ alone. For him meditation 
was for the sake of action. Out of ‘‘ the 
gathered silence ’’ he would have us come 
forth to heroic tasks. 
‘* Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth that inward answer tend, 
But to works of love and duty 
As our being’s end. 
Not to idle dreams and ‘eanpent 
Length of face and solemn tone, 
But to Faith, in daily striving 
And performance shown.’’ 
S. M. Crotusrs. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE HERMITS. 

An incident told by St. Pierre concerning 
Rousseau and himself afforded Whittier 
the dramatic basis of this. poem, which 
speaks with strength for faith in self and 
God. Climbing together up the slopes of 
Mount Valerian, Rousseau and his friend 
had arrived at the secluded Chapel of the 
Hermits as the latter were reciting the 
the beautiful Litanies of Providence. 
two men outside, kneeling reverently under 
the chestnut trees, joined silently in the 
act of devotion. Rousseau was deeply 
moved, and when presently they rose, ‘‘ At 
this moment,’ said he, ‘‘I experience 
what is said in the Gospel: ‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’’’ St, 
Pierre remarked, 
you would have been a Catholic.’ Seen Dies 
was the other’s reply, ‘‘if Fénélon were 
alive, I would struggle to get into his 
service, even as z Apokey, 

‘content to see 
How beautiful es life may be.”’.... 
St, Pierre, after a life in which the high 


has reached us from across the Atlantic. — 
tained, and we must be content for the 


Whittier himself sacrificed much through 


The land “was. freed ~ 


those who are in the thick of the new — 


The 


‘* Tf Fénélon had lived, 


services he had rendered to mankind and os 
the honours he had won were, to hisown 
ynind, outweighed by. the disappointments, ee 


Editor’s note :—Here, unfortunately, two 
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he had» met..withs-had: turned, under 
Rousseau’s influence, to the contemplation 
of Nature, and thus found a path of peace 
and a sense of divine order such as he had 
missed among his fellow-men. 


*‘ And thus he seemed to hear the song 
Which swept, of old, the stars along ; 
And to his eyes the earth once more 
Its fresh and primal beauty wore.”’ 


The Rousseau of the poem, with whom 
alone we are concerned, stands as the type 
of those who seek to justify themselves 
against failure and trouble by the plea that 
their particular circumstances were out of 
joint. If ‘‘ earlier born or tempted less,’’ 
they might have come out triumphant. 
If only they had had the privilege of 
drawing breath in heroic days, how gladly 
they would have followed the lead of the 
prophet! Yes, to be sure; but who 
discovered any heroic element then ? And 
what grounds are there for concluding that 
they would have discerned the prophet 
more readily than did his contemporaries ? 


‘ Tn his time the stake blazed red, 
The poor were eaten up like bread ; 
Men knew him not: his garment’s hem 
No healing virtue had for them.’’ 

But the glory of it was that, nevertheless, 

‘* Midst fawning priests and courtiers foul, 
The losel swarm of crown and cowl, 
White-robed walked Francois Fénélon, 
Stainless as Uriel in the sun!’ 
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an age of great material and intellectual 
expansion ; an age, too, in which his nation 
made the gigantic and successful effort by 
which she threw off the shackles of slavery 
and made serfdom indefensible for all time. 
Whittier had not the same giant’s grip of 
the ideal that Whitman had, nor his 
imperturbable sense of the soundness of 
things at the core. He had not been 
subjected to the same searching tests of 
experience. Perhaps he could not have 
endured them. But he had a very healthy 
mind, with strong assurance of things 
hoped for. He believed in an Eternal 
Order and a gradual unfolding of the 
hidden wisdom and love of God. Hence 
he had faith in existing things and people— 
not a faith blind to contradiction and 
error, but the faith of the prophet con- 
vinced that God’s own servant was alive 
and active in the midst of a perverse nation. 

Whittier entertained a consistent view of 
nature. That which is, is that which has 
been. In olden days the Creator inter- 
fered with His own indefectible order no 
more than He does to-day. Nor did nature 
or humanity anciently display a kind of 
glory they have since lost. 
“* The heavens are glassed in Merrimack— 

What more could Jordan render back ? 

* * * x 

This mapled ridge shall Horeb be, 

Yon green-banked lake our Galilee! ”’ 
And as with Nature, so with man. We 


And even Jesus—are we quite sure that it | cannot evade our proper responsibility by 


would have proved to our honour and not 
to our shame to have ‘‘ lived with him 
then’’ ? He who is not acquainted with 
the Son of Man in his own town and street 
‘*. . .. perchance had been 
As High Priest, or as Pilate then !”’ 

- Our faith’s eyes may well be blinded by 
the dust of the world; at times we can 
searce be other than sick at heart by reason 
of the false profession of them that live at 
ease, the miseries of the oppressed, and the 
folly of those who strike for honour, but 
not wisely. Yet nothing can be gained by 
renouncing our own post of duty. Have 
faith in the present ! The divine order may 
be hard to trace, 


‘* Yet, sometimes glimpses on my sight — 
Through present wrong, the Kternal 
=< right ; a 
’ And, step. by step, since time began, 
I see the steady gain of man.’ 
With these words the poet rallies his own 
personal friend, whose light was burning 
low under the deadening influence of the 
times. The actual, he protests, is ever the 
most manifestly divine. 
echoed to the voice of God more certainly 
‘than our own hills and valleys. Time’s 
holiest date is not to be sought in the past. 
it is the present day. 


‘* For still the new transcends the old 
_In signs and tokens manifold,”’ 


and « 


“* All of good the past hath had 


_ Remains to make our own time glad. 


- Through the harsh noises of our day 
~ A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 

Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of 

fear, 

A light is breaking, calm and clear.”’ 
Whittier was one of a generation of 
optimists, and his message to the world 
was one of confidence and hope, His was 


Horeb never. re- 


falling back on some exalted personality of 
other ages. Unwise indeed are we if we 
ignore the simpler revelations of earth and 
sky. But trees and rocks and stellar depths 
are not a substitute for man. The true 
disciple of nature learns of her how best to 
serve his kind. He does not avoid his 
fellows merely to gratify his mind with the 
pursuit of wonder and beauty. As Whit- 
tier had declared his own faith in the 
present, so he declares for every man’s 
faith in himself. A man’s salvation hes in 
his own hand, in character and service. 
The suffering of the martyr is not vicarious. 
It can save no one but the martyr. The 
saint may afford a holy example and lead 
the way in self-renunciation. But that is 
the limit of his power. We must not try 
to shelter under the robe of Messiah. 
‘* No saintly touch can save; no balm 

Of healing hath the martyr’s palm. 
The key of his destiny is in every man’s 
own hand ; and not less because of soulless 
forms and pampered sense prevailing, does 
it behove to 

‘* Be the true man thou dost seek.’’ 

So the poem ends with the fine lines we 
so often sing together : 
‘* Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 

For olden time and holier shore ; 

God’s love and blessing, then and there, 

Are now and here and everywhere.”’ 

Ho MOL. 


_ Tur volume of ‘‘ Sermons, Addresses, 
and Essays,’’ by Herbert Rix, B.A., pub- 
lished by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, is a 
beautiful memorial both of him and his wife, 
with portraits of them both and a picture 
of Headland Cottage, their ideal home at 
Limpsfield, and Mr. Wicksteed’s apprecia- 
tion, The price of the book is 6s. net, and 
copies may be had at Essex Hall, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


Wits something of enthusiasm we wel- 
come the first instalment of what promises 
to be the century’s great history of the 
literature of our race from its first appear- 
ance in the annals of the nations. Cam- 
bridge has already given us eight out of 
twelve promised volumes of a ‘‘ Modern 
History,’’ as planned by Lord Acton, and 
now we have the first of fourteen volumes, 
on the same system of collaboration of many 
hands, under the joint editorship of 
Dr. Ward, the Master of Peterhouse, and 
former Professor of English History and 
Literature at Owens College, with Mr. : 
Waller, a Fellow of the same college. # 

There are disadvantages, of course, 
in this dividing up one work between 
many individuals, each treating his own 
department from his own point of view 
and in his own style. And certainly we 
should prefer Dr. Ward’s own ‘‘ History of 
English Dramatic Literature ’’ to a dozen 
studies of the great dramatists written 
by a dozen hands. But this method 
is becoming more necessary every year, 
and it is almost impossible to get 
thoroughness in the treatment of any 
large subject from a single author. 

An accurate enough account of our great 
writers might indeed be written by any man 
possessed of the requisite learning and 
ability, but, as the editors point out in their 
short preface, a national literature, as the 
expression of a people’s character and 
record of their faith and aspirations, is not 
contained in the few books which are 
the outcome of master minds and destined 
to an immortal popularity. Indeed, these 
books themselves and their authors are the 
product of theirjage and of all that went 
before, and we cannot fully understand 
them without some knowledge of their 
contemporaries and predecessors. Hamlet 
was not possible until the Miracle plays and 
Moralities and Histories had prepared the 
way, and we cannot fully understand 
Shakespeare unless we know something 
of his rude predecessors and great con- 
temporaries in’ dramatic art. Therefore 
the editors, in their instructions to those 
who were invited to become contributors, 
rightly stipulated that ‘‘a connected 
account was to be given of the successive 
movements of English literature, both 
main and subsidiary; and this was in- 
tended to imply an adequate treatment 
of secondary writers instead of their 
being over-shadowed by a few great 
names.”’ 

This volume embraces two periods, the 
first, from the songs of the minstrels, with 
which all literature begins, to the work of 
King Alfred and the English Chronicle ; and 
the second, from the Norman Conquest 
—which “from a literary point of view began 
with the years which Edward the Confessor, 
the grandson of a Norman Duke, had spent 
in exile in Normandy ’—to near the close 
of the fourteenth century, when the black 
death had brought about the beginnings 
of an all-embracing revolution and “‘ the 


* «<The Cambricga Histury of English 
Literature.’’ Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. 
Waller, M.A. Vol. I. From the Beginnings to 
the Cycleg of Romance. (Cambridge; at the 
University Press, 1907, Buckram,%s, net, Half 
mecrocco, lis. net,) 
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end of many political and religious ideas 
of the Middle Ages was in sight.” 
Wyclif and those associated with him had 
begun their work, the poems that go by the 
name of Piers Plowman had been written 
and Chaucer was inaugurating the new 
era with his tales of good cheer and varied 
morality. 

To some there is a special fascination 
in the weird Prelude to the mighty har- 
mony of English verse prolonged and 
renewed through the centuries of which we 
have the fragments preserved to us in the 
old English poems of Beowulf and Ceedmon. 
There can be little or no doubt that Beo- 
wulf dates from heathen times and that the 
Christian element in it is due to a revision by 
Christian minstrels. ‘‘ J cannot believe,’’ 
writes Mr. Munro Chadwick, the author 
of the chapter on our early national poetry, 
‘“ that any Christian poet either could or 
would have composed the account of 
Beowulf’s funeral.’? (The body was burnt 
on a great pyre and a huge barrow con- 
structed over the remains in which was 
placed all the treasure he had won in 
fight.) If this be the case, the poem has a 
yet greater interest as the only literary 
relic of our ancestors’ pre-Christian days. 

But it is not only works in the English 
language which properly belong to English 
literature. Ata time when Latin was stall 
the language of all the churches of Europe, 
and read by all educated folk, it was in Latin 
rather than in their own native tongue that 
those wrote who addressed ecclesiastical or 
semi-cultured readers. But the writers 
were Englishmen, telling English stories, 
writing English history, expressing English 
ideas. Bede and Alcuin, whose names 
belong to Europe and the whole Christian 
Church; William of Malmesbury, and 
William of Newburgh ‘‘ father of historical 
eriticism,’’ and all the Chroniclers of the, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; John of 
Salisbury and Roger Bacon, who might 
have been Mill and Huxley in previous 
incarnations ; Walter Map, predecessor of 
the author of “‘ Hudibras,” and Duns Scotus 
whose name is so undeservedly handed 
down to ignominy in our etymological 
dictionaries—these and so many others 
were all products of native thought, though 
they did not express themselves in the 
native tongue, and rightly find their place in 
the chapterson ‘‘ Latin Writings to the 
Time of Alfred,’’ ‘‘ Latin Chroniclers,’’ and 
** English Scholars of Paris and Franciscans 
of Oxford.”’ 

Yet is it true that these works are in great 
measure foreign, begotten, so to speak, 
of a Latin Church on an Enghsh mother. 
Geoftrey of Monmouth is more English, 
though he too wrote in Latin, for that he 
tells the marvellous tale of his country 
before ever the English landed there, and 
traces the kings of Britain ‘‘ and sets forth 
the doings of them all from Brutus onward 
to Cadwaladr, all told in stories of exceed- 
ing beauty,’’ which last clause is the only 
true one in his narrative, for his tales 
have won the ear of mankind. Shakes- 
peare has adopted his Lear and Cymbeline, 
and Milton christened his Sabrina. It 
was he who first introduced Arthur to 
the world, as a literary hero, presently to 
become ‘‘ the centre of the greatest of 
the romantic cycles.” So it is to him, of 
whom we know little, if anything more 
than a name, (Geoffrey Arthur, for his 
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connection with Monmouth is obscure), 
that we owe the central figure of the great 
Idylls which seven hundred years after 
his death made the story of his hero 
familiar to all readers of English poetry. 

But what was properly the language of 
these Latinists, in which they thought 
and conversed and prayed, asoften as they 
spoke independently of the formulas of the 
Church? What ought we to call the 
tongue which Bede used in his dying hours, 
(‘‘ for he was learned in our songs”’ 
writes his disciple Cuthbert,) the tongue 
into which, “‘ for the use of the Church of 
God’’ he was translating the gospel of 
John ‘‘till he could do no more’’ ? Was 
this our own English or rather to be called 
by another name, Anglo-Saxon, to distin- 
guish it ? The question is of more impor- 
tance than one merely of name, for on the 
answer to it depends the view we take of 
English literature as a whole, and indeed, 
we may say, of English History. That 
answer is given in the section, ‘‘ On the 
Continuity of the English Language,’’ 
contributed by Mr. Bradley, of the school of 
Freeman. Bede ‘certainly believed that 
he was an Angle and spoke Englisc. The 
term Angulseaxe was in use only to dis- 
tinguish the Saxons who had come over to 
this country and were considered part of 
the ‘‘ Angeleyn ’’ from the old Saxons who 
remained in Germany. 

The objection to the popular use is not 
only that it is historically erroneous but 
that it has, moreover, ‘‘ the great disad- 
vantage of concealing the important fact 
that the history of owr language from the 
earliest days to the present time. has been 
one continuous development.’’? Dr. Johnson 
himself seems to have been somewhat con- 
fusedly aware of this, for though he speaks 
of Alfred’s Boethius as the first specimen of 
ancient Hnglish, he tells usin his Preface to 
the famous Dictionary that ‘‘ it cannot be 
expected, from the nature of things 
eradually changing, that any time can be 
assigned, when the Saxon may be said to 
cease and the English to commence.’’ 
The fact is that our language, as indeed 
every language of civilised people, but 
perhaps more so than any other, has been 
continually enriched and enlarged by 
foreign influences and has grown and altered 
naturally in the course of time. It is asa 
river which is the same from its source to its 
mouth and nightly bears one name, yet all 
along its course is swolien by tributary 
streams and union with other rivers, and 
broadened by its own increasing volume. 

So the chief lesson of this first volume, 
this Book of Genesis of our literature, 
is to make us realise that we are one people 
with those who came across the sea in 
old timeand, likeIsrael, drove out the people 
of the land and established themselves in 
their places. If we do this we shall have 
a deeper sense of the providence of God in 
History and of the part of our own race. 
We, too, area chosen people, and the annals 
and legends of our earliest forefathers 
should be precious to us as are the Hebrew 
records to the Jew. 

We heartily welcome this volume of 
Beginnings and trust that those which come 
after will do equal justice to the greater 
literature for which King and Bishop and 
monk and peasant and Conqueror prepared 
the way. 

CHARLES HARGROVE. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 
It is well that a life of Abraham Lincoln 


has been added to the series of the Temple _ 
Biographies, in which Mazzini holds the — 


first place; and Mr. Binns, in his inde- 


pendent study of Walt Whitman not only 
proved his fitness to deal adequately with 
so great a subject, but was already on the 


ground, gathering knowledge and receiving 
impressions, which would be of the greatest 


service in his attempt to picture the — 


‘© Martyr-Chief,’’ to whom Whitman was 
so ardently devoted, and whom Lowell 
in his Ode commemorated as ‘‘ the first 
American.”’ 

‘*T may, perhaps, be allowed to note,’’ 
says Mr. Binns in his preface, ‘‘ that, with 
all its deficiencies, this is, as far as I am 
aware, the first serious attempt made by 
an Englishman to portray on any full- 
sized canvas the greatest of the popular 
statesmen of the last century, the most 
notable figure among the leaders of the 
English-speaking democracy. I have not 
attempted to do more than to suggest, 
by way of back-ground, the events amongst 


which he lived. Even an outline of the 


complex action of the Civil War would 
only, as I think, have confused the picture 
of the man which I have tried to draw.”’ 
As we lay down the book there remains 
with usa very vivid impression of this extra- 
ordinary man. We are not sure that Mr. 
Binns always succeeds in making clear the 
political situation amid which Lincoln was 
moving; but while occasionaily we felt 
the need of further explanation, we found 
our intimate knowledge of the man 


steadily growing, and at every step, with — 


a deeper admiration. ; 

‘* ven as a youth Lincoln presented 
an astonishing figure. He shot up early, 
and at eighteen stood six feet four in his 
buckskins and mocassins. He was ungainly 
as well as tall, and withal, most homely to 
look upon. His big, protruding ears, stand- 
ing out from his head, his mop of stiff, dark 
brown hair which looked as though it had 
never known a brush, his grey eyes, his large 
uncompromising nose and big mouth, with 
humorous hanging underlip, crowned a 
stalky, big-boned figure, roughly clad in 
deer-hide coat and breeches which he con- 
tinued more and more to outgrow.’’ So 
he first appears, as Mr. Binns presents the 
child of the Kentucky log cabin and the 
rough Western youth to us in the chapter 
on ‘*‘ Beginnings.’’ And that grotesqueness 
of appearance clung to Lincoln to the end ; 


but it was forgotten when he forgot himself | 


in the passion of the cause he pleaded. 
His enemies derided him, and the clothes 
he wore, even after he became President, 
but through it all, his true greatness and 
nobility appeared. To an American writer, 
of Southern family, who visited the Presi- 
dent in April, 1861, he appeared ‘‘ not 
ungainly in either manner or attitude. 

He seemed entirely engrossed in the sub- 
ject under discussion. At my first 
glance he impressed me as a very homely 
man, for his features were ill assorted, and 
none of them were perfect, but this was 
before I had seen him smile, or met the 
glance of his deep-set, dark grey eyes— 
the deepest, saddest, and yet kindliest eye 
I had ever seen in a human being.’’ 


*« Abraham Lincoln,” 
Binns. The Temple Biographies. 


(J. M, Dent 
& Co. 4s, 6d, net.) : 


By Henry Bryan — 
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It was in 1809 that Lincoln was born, 
(on the same day as Darwin), and Mr. 
Binns tells of the poverty and the hard 
frontier conditions amid which he grew up, 
and then after they had moved on into II- 
linois, of how he made his own independent 
start in life, when ‘‘his capital at the 
outset consisted of his axe, his shrewdness, 
his muscular strength, and his attractive 
personality. Beyond these he owned 
nothing, save humour, indomitable purpose, 
and the self-reliance of a true pioneer.’’ 
We shall not give even an outline of the 
story here. It is admirably told by Mr. 
Binns, and it must be read in his book. 
In Lincoln’s subsequent career as a lawyer 
and a politician we see his growing strength, 
and the deepening sense of a great destiny, 
which overshadowed him with a profound 
melancholy, culminating in the agony of the 
Civil War. As he came more and more to 
the front, it was without personal pride, 
but with a deepening humility and. utter 
devotion to the cause of his people. 

‘* Take no thought,’’ he said, in one of 
his election campaigns before the war, 
‘* for the political fate of any man whomso- 
ever, but come back to the truths that are 
in the Declaration of Independence. You 
may do anything with me you choose, if 
you will but heed these sacred principles. 
ne While pretending no indifference 
to earthly honours, I ‘do claim to be actu- 
ated in this contest by something higher 
than an anxiety for office. I charge you 
to drop every paltry and insignificant 
thought for any man’s success. It is 
nothing; I am nothing; Judge Douglas 
[his opponent] is nothing. But do not de- 
stroy that immortal emblem of Humanity 
—the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence.’ Andon a later occasion, referring 
to the opposition of the parsons of his own 
town of Springfield, he declared : 

‘*T know there is a God, and that He 
hates injustice and slavery. I see the 
storm coming, and I know that His hand 
isinit. If He has a place and work for me, 
and I think He has, I believe I am ready. 
Iam nothing, but truth is everything. 
Douglas don’t care whether slavery is voted 
up or down, but God cares, and humanity 
cares, and I care, and with God’s help I 
shall not fail. I may not see the end, but 
it will come, and J shall be vindicated, and 
these men will find they have not read their 
Bible right.’’ 

Lincoln, Mr. Binns notes, expressly stated 
on that occasion that he was not a Chris- 
tian; in the technical sense; he certainly 
was not orthodox, but he was a profound 
believer in the goodness of God and in 
human brotherhood, while the sense of 
Divine guidance grew more and more 
strong within him to the end. There are 
in this book many passages from his 
speeches, besides those we have quoted, 
which show the greatness of his ideal and 


the passionate devotion which he brought 


to its service. Of his humour, of his tender- 
hearted kindliness and great unselfishness 
many instances are also given, and of the 
strong commonsense and unswerving 
patriotism of his administration when he 
came to be President. Then after the 
bitter trial of the war, and the victory 
gained for the Union and Emancipation, 
came the tragedy of Lincoln’s death—a 
tragedy out of which the imperishable great- 
ness of the man rises triumphantly. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

THE annual volume of Young Days, 
edited by the Rev. J. J. Wright, is always 
welcome in. good time for Christmas. 
Throughout the year we have noted more 
than once the fascinating contributions by 
the Rev. H. M. Livens, ‘‘ Listening to the 
Nature Folk,’’ with their pictures and 
concluding verses. There are other good 
things in this volume in the way of anecdote 
and short stories ; and two stories, one, by 
Mrs. Norway, ‘‘ A Tale of Two Hundred 
Years Ago,’’ running through eight num- 
bers, the other, ‘‘On the Honour of a 
Gentleman,’’ through three, in the last of 
which one cannot say much for the good 
sense of the master’s address to his boys. 
Vol. 33, this is. (Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Essex Hall. Is. 6d. in boards; 2s. 
in cloth.) 

With the Rosebud Annual for 1908, 
always popular with the little ones for its 
harmless fun and many pictures (cloth 4s., 
paper boards 3s.), we have received from 
Messrs. Jas. Clarke & Co. an attractive 
volume of ‘‘ Fireside Fairy Tales ’’ (1s.) 
and ‘‘ Animal Gambols ’’ ([s.). 

The Welsh Fairy Book, by W. Jenkyn 
Thomas, with a hundred illustrations by 
Willy Pogany, seems to be a newcomer in 
the field, and it comes in quaint and 
attractive guise. ‘‘ The practice of navr- 
rating fairy stories,’’ says the editor, ‘‘ has 
certainly almost died out in Wales, and, 
strange as it may appear in these days 
when young readers are so lavishly catered 
for, it is a fact that no Welsh fairy-book 
has been compiled for boys and girls.’’ 
In this book, while in some stories scraps 
have been pieced together, ‘‘ nothing has 
been inserted that is not genuinely tra- 
ditionary.’’ Thus, ‘* Hlidyr’s Sojourn in 
Fairyland ’’ is taken from Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and ‘‘ Kinion and the Lady of 
the Greenwood ’’ from the Iolo MSS. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

In Parables from Fairyland, by Miss 
McLaughlin, there is a distinctly fresh and 
interesting attempt to create a literature 
for childhood and early youth that shall 
be worthy of the name. The writer, a 
member of the Society of Friends, avoids 
both the extremes into which fairy-books 
usually run—on the one hand, mere aimless 
incident which cannot be truly imaginative 
or poetic, just because there is no truly 
human meaning in it; on the other hand, 
the moralising and ‘“‘ edifying ’’ manner. 
Some sentences from the author’s Fore- 
word will show us what is aimed at: 
‘* Therefore, for love of the young hearts 
whose spiritual eyes cannot see and whose 
spiritual ears cannot hear these things, as 
revealed by life’s experience, the writer 
has woven the simple fabric of this book 
of parables; and the design of the fabric 
is of knights and princes, flowers and 
animals and fairy gifts, but the threads 
whereof it is woven are the golden threads 
of Truth.’’ Elders as well as young folk 
will enjoy a merry laugh at some of the 
predicaments of the funny people depicted 
here. The pictures of prancing knights 
and lovely ladies drawn by George Soper 
and Osman Thomas are quite in keeping, 
and the volume is bound in pretty green 
and gold. Perhaps young readers will at 
first be like Vyderl the prince who, when he 
looked at the hermit, ‘‘ could not see 

‘ through his eyes to his heart at all, because 


all the hermit’s thoughts were so high ”’ ; 
for the hermit ‘‘ belonged to the most 
beautiful of allthe countries of that world, 
the Realm of Joy.’’ Ifso, this book will help 
them to understand. (Headley Bros. 5s.) 

Another little book of pleasant stories is 
Roundling and other Fairy Tales, by 
Caroline Southwood Hill. The others are 
three in number, ‘“‘ The Frog-Prince ”’ 
being a continuation of ‘‘ Roundling.’’ 
‘* The Magic Robe ’’ and ‘‘ Skyrack ’’ are 
shorter stories, but with clearer moral than 
the other two. (Seeley & Co. Is. 6d.) 

The Children’s Book of Stars, by G. E. 
Mitton, was written with the warm en- 
couragement of the late Agnes Clerke, who 
heard every chapter read aloud as it was 
completed by her friend, and was herself 
to have written a preface. In her place, 
Sir David Gill, President of the British 
Association, offers a word of friendly 
commendation of the book, as ‘* written in 
a simple and pleasant style, calculated to 
awaken the interest of intelligent children, 
and to enable parents otherwise ignorant 
of astronomy to answer many of those 
puzzling questions which such children 
often put.’’ It certainly is a fascinating 
book, and the coloured illustrations are 
beautifully done, so as to kindle the 
children’s eager imagination and attract 
them to the subject. A chapter on ‘‘ The 
Earth’s Brothers and Sisters ’’ tells of the 
planets, and chapters on ‘* Four Small 
Worlds’? and ‘‘ Four Large Worlds ’’ 
follow, going more into detail. Then 
from the sun Miss Mitton goes on to the 
other stars. (A. & C. Black. 6s.) 

Stories from the Old Testament, retold by 
S. Platt, formerly Lecturer at the Cam- 
bridge Training College, is attractively 
illustrated with sixteen pictures by famous 
artists; but we do not like to see Solomon 
J. Solomon’s hideous ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah,’’ from the Liverpool Art Gallery, 
in a children’s book. The stories from the 
Creation to the Return from the Captivity 
are simply told, largely in the language of 
the Bible, and without any doctrinal or 
critical comment. Jonah and his great 
fish appear as a matter of course with the 
rest, the idea being simply to let the 
children become familiar with the stories 
as they are. The general editor of the 
series ‘* Told through the Ages’’ adds a 
chapter on the history of the Old Testa- 
ment. (G. G. Harrap & Co., York-street, 
Covent Garden. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Cambridge Jnterlinear Buble, the 
Authorised and Revised Versions printed 
as one text, with simply the variant 
passages interlined in smaller type, to- 
gether with the marginal notes of both 
Versions and central references, we 
noticed with much satisfaction when it 
first appeared, and are very glad now to 
call attention to a new and cheaper edition. 
It is the same book, except that there are 
fewer maps at the end, and it is not printed 
on India paper. Comparing the two, one 
sees at once what that means, and the 
difference is worth 5s. The cheaper 
edition, however, is quite serviceable, and 
very welcome. (Cambridge University 
Press. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net, or in 
more expensive bindings.) 

Another Bible from the same Press is the 
Easy Reference Edition of the Authorised 
Version, of which the novelty is that, in 
addition to the customary numbering of 
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the chapters of each book, the chapters of 
the whole Bible are numbered throughout. 
Thus Psalm 119 is Chapter 597. There 
are in the Old Testament altogether 929, 
and in the whole Bible 1,189 chapters. If, 
therefore, a teacher wants his class to find 
Amos 8, and some of them do not know 
where Amos comes, he will say, ‘‘ Find 
Chapter 888,”’ and it is quickly done. 
But then, will they ever learn the order of 
the Minor Prophets? (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In the Cambridge English Classics Series, 
the volume of Bunyan’s Grace Abounding 
and Pilgrim’s Progress is edited by Dr. 
John Brown, formerly of Bedford. The 
title-pages of the editions used for the text 
are given in facsimile. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 

A second impression of A Literary 
History of India, by R. W. Fraser, LL.B., 
in the Library of Literary History, we 
take to be not a new edition, for the 
mistakes pointed out by Dr. Carpenter in 
a review in THE InquirER of July 2, 1898, 
remain uncorrected. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

History im Scott's Novels, a Literary 
Sketch by the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning, 
first published in 1905, and now re-issued, 
takes us through fifteen of the Waverley 
Novels, in chronological order, from ‘‘ The 
Talisman’’ and Richard I. to ‘‘ Red 
Gauntlet ’’ and George III., describing the 
historical features of the stories. Of ‘‘ Old 
Mortality ’’ the author speaks as ‘‘ this 
very superior and most instructive story.”’ 
The book may be found helpful to young 
enthusiasts In the study of Scott. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Three more of the De La More Booklets, 
in ornamental paper covers, come together 
in a cardboard case—Shelley’s Sensitive 
Plant, Browning’s Saul, and Milton’s J1 
Penseroso, L’ Allegro, and Arcades. (The 
De La More Press. 1s. 6d: net.) 

Ruskin has been added to Mr. A. H. 
Hyatt’s series of ‘* Authors for the Pocket,” 
and makes a stout little volume of extracts, 
filling 327 pages. (Chatto & Windus, 2s. 
net in cloth; 3s. net in leather.) 

Feeding the Mind, by Lewis Carroll, with 
a Prefatory Note by William H. Draper, 
is an amusing lecture given to a village 
audience by Mr. Dodgson in 1884, when 
staying at a friendly vicarage in Derby- 
shire. The preface tells of this and of 
some notes once published by the author 
of *‘ Alice’? on ‘“ Letter-Writing.’’ Rule 
6 is, ‘‘ Don’t try to get the last word . . 
(N.B.—If you are a gentleman and your 
friend a lady, this rule is superfluous—you 
won’t get the last word !)’’ Another rule is, 
if you have written an irritating letter, 
put itaside till next day, then look at it 
again before sending it, and you will 
probably put it differently. The lecture is 
wise as well as humorous in its parallels 
between the feeding of body and mind. 
(Chatto & Windus. Is. net in cloth, 2s. 
net in leather.) 

The Song of Our Syrian Guest, by 
William Allen Knight, first published in 
1904, is sent out now in a new and 
attractive form, with a coloured frontis- 
piece representing the Good Shepherd. 
Psalm 23 also is printed on an illuminated 
page, the booklet being ‘‘ Our Syrian 
Guest’s ’’ exposition of that Psalm. (A. F. 
Bird, 22, Bedford-street, Strand. 1s, 6d. net.) 
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first Christmas Eve ; and that is Bethle 
hem.’ 

Then the angel took him to Nadareth 
‘* the flower village,’ where Jesus’ boy- 
hood and youth were spent, and the blue 
lake of Genesareth with its fishing-boats, — 
and the busy town of Capernaum, and~ 
Nain, where Jesus watched the children oo 
playing weddings and funerals in the 
market-place. Then they passed to Sychar 
in Samaria, where the woman talked with 
Jesus at the well, and to Bethany, the — 
home of Lazarus: and here Isidore — 
gathered a bunch of wild flowers. Then 
they saw Jerusalem, and the grey olive- 
garden of Gethsemane, and Calvary, where 
Jesus died upon the cross. » Nay, it was 
even permitted Isidore to see, as though in 
a dream, Jesus himself, with kindly — 
beautiful face, talking to the simple fisher- 
folk, and the village mothers, and blessing 
the little children. Then all was. changed, 
and Isidore was in the dark hut with “the 
pilgrim lying at his side. 

At dawn they awoke, and the old man 
went away, taking with him the labourer’s 
hardly saved hoard in the leather bag. age 
But Isidore perceived the hut filled witha = 
heavenly fragrance, and on his bed lay the 
wild flowers which he had plucked in 
Bethany, sweeter and lovelier than any 
that grew in Spain. 

‘* Surely,’’ he cried, ‘‘ it was not merely 
a dream! Blessed be the Lord’ Jesus 
Christ, who has us in his care for ever- 
more !”’ 

And the story means that because 
Isidore had loved his neighbour, and given 
up to another what was most precious to 
himself, he knew Christ as if he had really 
seen him, and the spirit of Christ as that 
of a friend would always be a help to him. 

At Christmas we feel Jesus specialiy near 
us. We decorate our homes and schools 
and churches in his memory. We read or 
hear again, and sing in hymns and ‘carols, 
the lovely stories of his birth. We keep his 
birthday (as we keep, when possible, all 
birthdays) with present-giving and ecards of 
greeting, with parties, and holiday fun. 

But just because we are remembering the 
birthday of him who showed us as no one 
else has done the love of God and goodness, 
and who taught us the blessedness of loving 
other people better than ourselves, we try 
specially at Christmas, do we not? to 
be and think and say and do only what is 
good and kind, even at the cost of self. 
We enjoy a great deal of merrymaking, e 
but we also think more than usual about 
Christ’s beautiful life, and try specially 
hard to be ‘‘ Christ-like ’’ in character. 
You children know a little of what that 
means. As each Christmas comes round, 
we should know more and more what it. 
means, and, learning more and more from 
what parents and teachers tell us, or from 
reading the Bible, or, best of all, from 
loving Christlike people, try and become 
each year a little more like Jesus. 

For, surely, all the year round, both 
young and old can feel as Jesus did that 
we are all children of a Heavenly Father, 
in whose care we can live with spoken and > 
unspoken prayer, loving the Lord our God’ 
with all our heart and soul and strength. 
All the year round we should unselfishly 
according to our age and_ opportunity, 
beginning with ourselves, and in home and 
school, and then later in the great world 
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“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” —Luke x. 27. 

THERE was once in Spain a farm- 
labourer called Isidore, who went daily at 
dawn into the church for prayer before 
setting forth to work. The other men on 
the farm, who were idle and careless, 
jeered at his piety, while his master was 
angry at what seemed waste of time. 

‘* Faithful service,’’ said he, ‘‘ is better 
than any prayer.”’ 

‘* Master,’’ replied Isidore, ‘‘ those who 
pray have God to work with them, and the 
ploughshare which He guides is surest of 
drawing a goodly and fruitful furrow.’’ 

Early on the morrow the master went 
into the fields to watch Isidore. And 
what did he see? Here one and there one 
of his men sullenly following the plough 
behind the oxen, taking the least possible 
heed of his work, and having no joy in it. 
But Isidore was away up on a hill-side, 
singing like the lark that carolled above 
him in the grey autumn sky, and with 
three ploughs turning the yellow stubble 
into furrows as straight as might be. And 
one plough was drawn by oxen and guided 
by Isidore, but the two others were drawn 
and guided by angels of heaven. You see, 
Isidore loved and served God with all his 
heart and soul and strength, and the Love 
of God strengthened by his daily prayer 
helped him to toil bravely, gladly, and 
conscientiously, and to put three times 
more work into his day than he would 
otherwise have done. 

Now, the great longing of Isidore’s life 
was to visit the Holy Land and see the 
places hallowed by memories of the Christ- 
Life he learnt about in the Gospels. So he 
saved from his scanty earnings, and after 
many years had filled a leather bag with 
coins, each of which told of some pleasure, 
comfort, or necessity which he had denied 
himself. 

One day an aged pilgrim came to his 
door, and Isidore made him welcome with 
such homely fare and bedding as he could 
offer. They talked together’ long of the 
holy places which the stranger had visited, 
and of the joy of walking the sacred ways 
where the feet of Jesus had trodden. Then 
the pilgrim wept, and spoke of the long 
weary journey he had yet to go, begging 
with empty scrip, ere he reached home. 
Moved by the old man’s tears, Isidore 
brought forth his treasure. 

‘* This have I saved in the hope that one 
day I might set eyes on what thou hast 
beheld. But thy need is very great. Take 
it, and hasten home to those who love thee, 
and look for thy coming.”’ 

And when they had said an evening 
prayer together, Isidore and his guest lay | 
down to sleep. 

Soon Isidore became aware that he was 
walking among fields on a hill-side, and on 
the top of the hill there were the white 
walls and low, flat-roofed houses of a little 
town, and an angel in the guise of the 
pilgrim said : 

‘** Be not afraid. I have been sent to 
show thee all the holy places that thou 
hast longed to see. Behold, these are the 
fields. where the shepherds watched on the 
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do our share in lessening the wrong doing? 
unhappiness, cruelty, and quarrelling, and 
everything that comes from people not 
loving their neighbour as themselves. 
Then will God give us, both children and 


grown-ups, strength, as He gave Isidore, 


to put unsparingly and joyfuliy into our 
work and play our best powers of soul and 
mind and body. Then shall we, too, feel 
Christ with us, not only at Christmas, but 
every day of our lives, helping us to deny 
ourselves in order to be and do what is 
right and kindly. 
. Emity H. Surra. 


Bat St ana eae uc 
EneuisnH Artists: VI.—Mituais. 


NEARLY sixty years ago a number of 
people were assembled to see the prizes 
distributed at the Society of Arts. When 
the name of ‘* Mr. John Everett Millais ”’ 
was called, what was the surprise of the 
spectators to see a little boy of nine years 
old come up the room to claim a medal ! 
He was a_ pretty, golden-haired. child, 
wearing a tunic and belt, short white- 
frilled trowsers, and a large white collar. 
The Duke of Sussex, who was giving the 
prizes, did: not notice the boy standing 
below the raised desk, and remarked, ‘‘ The 
gentleman is a long time coming up.’’ 
Little Millais then had a stool given him, 
and when the Duke discovered that he was 
really the winner of a silver medal for a 
large drawing from the antique, he patted 
his head and wished him all success, adding 
that he would be glad if he could at any 
time grant him a request. Before long, 
the little artist took the Duke at his word, 
and asked for and obtained permission to 
fish in the Round Pond at Kensington, a 
privilege which was then withheld from the 

ublic. © 

This little boy was destined to become 
one of our greatest painters. His father 
was descended from an old Norman 
family, and lived with his wife and children 
in Jersey. John Everett, who was born 
at Southampton in 1829, grew up a 
thorough Englishman, genial, handsome, 
and strong, a keen sportsman and rider, 
and endowed with all the qualities that 
have made our race so powerful. 

Beginning to draw as a child, admitted 
at eleven years old to the Royal Academy 
Schools, working indefatigably, and ex- 
hibiting from the early age of seventeen, 
his life was one long series of successes. 
His portraits were unrivalled by his fellow- 
artists; some of his subject paintings are 
masterpieces ; his pictures of children and 
his landscapes are all beautiful in their 
varied degrees. In addition to the very 
great amount of work he did as a painter, 
for many years he illustrated books also, 
as he held that this was a most important 
form of art work. 

Many of Sir John Millais’s pictures are 
so well known that they hardly need 
description. There is only one painting in 


the National Gallery—a very fine portrait 


of Gladstone. The great man seems to 
stand before us, with hands folded quietly 
together and a look of gravity, or even 
sadness, upon his face. 
~ In the Tate Gallery we have a good 
many of his finest subject pictures. There 
is the ‘‘ Knight Errant,’’ the good knight 
releasing the poor girl who has been robbed 
and left tied to a tree. There, too, is the 
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The soldier 
in this painting is going forth, ready, at 
the summons of the monk who calls him, 
to begin the fearful work of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, when the Roman Catholics 
murdered the unfortunate Protestants in 
Paris. The Sister who clings to the knight 
is imploring him to have mercy, and not to 
stain his soul with such guilt as the slaying 
of the innocent. Possibly, before she 
became a nun, or Sister, she may have 
loved him, and therefore hopes to have 
some influence over him; but the knight 
is sternly putting her aside, evidently set 
on doing what he considers right according 
to the order of his Church. 

Then there is the ‘‘ Boyhood of Ra- 
leigh,’’ in which picture Millais painted 
two of his little sons to represent Walter 
Raleigh and his brother. The scene is on 
the Devonshire coast, and glows in the 
sunlight. A  foreign-looking sailor is 
delighting his two Hsteners with stories of 
adventure, with tales of sea-fights and 
romances which are dear to the hearts of 
boys. Young Raleigh, the boy in green, 
sits on the ground, his hands clasped round 
his knees, dreamily listening, drinking in 
the sailor’s stories, and longing, perhaps, to 
begin to travel and seek a far-away land 
of adventure and discovery. 

The ‘‘ Order of Release’? has been 
called “‘ a great English masterpiece.’’ A 
Scotchwoman, with her child asleep in her 
arms, brings an order to the gaoler to 
release her husband. The man, unnerved 
doubtless by his wounds and by confine- 
ment, lays his head on his brave wife’s 
shoulder, and the faithful dog jumps up to 
lick his master’s hand. The gaoler is peering 
at the order'as he takes it from the wife, 
though she is reluctant to let it go from her 
fingers; in his right hand he carries the 
keys which are so wonderfully painted that 
the rust can plainly be seen on them. The 
pathetic story in this picture, the brilliant 
painting, and the careful finish of every 
detail made it so attractive that when it 
was exhibited at the. Royal Academy a 
policeman had to be in attendance to bid 
the crowd ‘‘ pass cn.”’ 

A curious picture is ‘‘ Ophelia’’; the 
poor demented girl floating down the 
stream with flowers in her hand is less 
charming than her surroundings. Millais 
painted the bit of river with its flowery 
banks from a little tributary of the Thames 
near Kingston. Every branch and twig, 
every blossom and leaf and waterweed is 
most accurately painted from nature, and 
it is recorded that a professor of botany 
once gave a lesson to his pupils before this 
picture when it was on view in the Guild- 
hall, as he said the plants would serve his 
purpose if he could not go into the country. 

Another masterpiece is ‘‘ The Yeoman 
of the Guard.’’ The dignified but aged 
man is the type of an old British soldier. 
He sits in the sunshine—it may be outside 
the Tower of London—wearing his gorgeous 
uniform of scarlet and gold, waiting 
patiently day by day for his last roll-call. 
Taken simply as a painting—that is, in the 
matter of laying on colours—this picture is 
considered one of the triumphs of the 
nineteenth century. Scarlet is one of the 
most difficult hues to paint, and in this 
and some of his other pictures Millais is 
acknowledged to have rivalled the Spanish 
Velasquez, who had, perhaps, the greatest 
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| great picture of ‘‘ Mercy.’? 


mastery over brushes and paint of any 
artist who ever lived. 

In the ‘‘ Equestrian Portrait,’’ the 
horse was painted by Landseer, who was 
unable to finish the picture, and begged 
that Millais would go on with it. So 
instead of the portrait of Queen Victoria 
which Landseer was going to paint, Millais 
placed his daughter upon the horse and 
made a charming picture of her, coming 
through the archway with her page and 
her dog. 

Honours were poured upon Sir John 
Millais towards the latter part of his life, 
but neither honours nor the success that 
rewarded his work in any degree spoilt the 
charm and sincerity of his nature. He died 
in 1896, before he had reached a very 
advanced age, going to his last home ‘‘ as 
he had lived, full of courage and patience, 
and fearing nothing.’’ 

Karnarine F. Lawrorp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTHRS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—As President of the Association 
for this year I venture to beg your help 
for its funds. : 

Our group of churches is not large enough 
to afford a circulation of our books suffi- 
cient to make the Publishing Department 
a financial success, and from time to time we 
must appeal to known friends for aid in 
replenishing our exchequer, and ‘‘ feed- 
ing ’’ a work necessary to the welfare of our. 
schools. 

The last occasion of such an appeal was 
in 1898, by the President, Mr. John Dendy, 
and this met with a hearty response. 

Most generous expenditure of ability and 
time is poured out by our ministers and: 
other friends in the production of these 
books, whose excellence is acknowledged 
by many beyond the borders of our 
churches. 

If your readers are good enough to 
send us a donation, we shall be glad to 
receive from them, also, a list of schools in 
which they are interested, and to which a 
gift of books—class-books and other pub- 
lications of the Association—would be a 
boon. Epira Gittins, 

President. 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, Dec. 18, 1907. 


pS RR SE Ne 
FREE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS. 


Srr,—Mission Church Libraries, Sunday 
Schools, Guilds, and similar institutions 
for the benefit of the poor must need books. 
Will you allow me a little of your space to 
make it as widely known as possible that 
the Literature Committee of the Kyrle 
Society exists to supply this need ? Heavy 
demands are made upon the Society, but 
it is more than able to supply them. Books 
suitable for all ages are constantly being 
sent out. If missionaries or secretaries of 
such institutions will write to me, I will. 
very willingly place their applications 
before the committee. C. HE. Pixs. 
100, King Henry’s-road, Hampstead, N.W . 
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THE DAY OF PEACE. 

For more than twenty years the Sun- 
day before Christmas Day has been 
observed in this country as ‘‘ Peace Sun- 
day,’? when many voices have been lifted 
up, to plead that the law of human 
brotherhood, which is at the heart of the 
Christmas message of Peace and Goodwill, 
should be extended from the home and 
the homeland to cover the whole earth. 
And now once more that plea is to be 
repeated—for international good-will, for 
the triumph of reason over blind passion, 
and of justice and humanity over insolent 
force and self-seeking. 

With this wider outlook over the highest 
interests of man may well be joined the 
urgent plea for the perfecting of peace at 
home, and for a goodwill that shall 
signify not merely a passing gleam of 
sentiment, and open-handed distribution of 
good cheer in the light of the home festival, 
but a determined effort to secure the rule 
of equity anda true brotherhood. 

We have reason for thankfulness this 
year for what has been accomplished, 
both in the direction of national well- 
being and the comity of international 
life, in the adjustment of conflicting 
interests between class and class, and the 
drawing closer of bonds of friendship 
between nation and nation ; but only so 
much as to make clear the true method 
for such endeavour, and to give con- 
fidence that with yet more determined 
effort great things may be done for the 
righting of our wrongs, and for that 
Kingdom of which the Christmas festival 
is the constant prophecy. 

Now the call comes, to make our con- 
fession of Christian brotherhood effective, 
to seek wisdom that shall clearly see the 
true laws of life for a community, with 
goodwill to obey; that a deepened sense 
of the common good may harmonise all 
conflicting interests, and give us strength to 
strike at the root of long festering evils. 
We must give so as to be sharing the best 
gifts of life, a home-‘ife worthy of the 
name, opportunities for training indepen- 
dent, self-respecting manhood, for all alike 
Then will the way be opened for a true 
national rejoicing, worthy of the Christ- 
mas joy and peace. 


THE TNOGIRER: 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION.* 


By tHE Late Dr. ALBERT KALTHOFT, OF 
BREMEN. 


[Note by the Translator—I was three 
wecks in the town of Bremen, that almost 
independent little republic that les -just 
within the coast line of North Germany. 
I went to hear many sermons, both because 
I felt interest in the standpoint of the more 
radical preachers in the Protestant churches 
of Bremen, and also because I wished to 
improve my knowledge of the. German 
language. For this reason I also attended 
lectures. Soon the name of Kalthoff 
found its way to my memory and stayed 
there. A lecturer would quote a. long 
passage from Dr. A. Kalthoff’s writings ; 


a preacher would take one of his sentences. 


for the text of a sermon; others would 
refer to their late colleague and friend 
with such deep respect and affection that 
one desired to know more of a personality 
whose influence seemed to survive the 
death of the body. One felt that these 
strong men had been strengthened by 
contact with this personality, that they 
had found one of the channels of the river 
of life, and still drank of its waters. I got 
some books written by Dr. Kalthoff. In 
one I found the following sermon, preached 
at Christmas about ten years ago on a ques- 
tion which does not seem to be settled yet. 
Perhaps the interest of a foreign point of 
viewemay help English readers to forgive 
a somewhat clumsy translation. } 


‘* My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 
For he hath regarded the low estate of his 
handmaiden ; for behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed.’’— 
Luke 1. 46-48. 

Among the many problems which together 
make up the social problem, that of Woman 
fills an ever larger space. Itis not s9 
many years since they had to be prepared 
for scorn and derision who held that in 
the social and cconomic condition of weman 
all was not. as it should be, and even dared 
to say that the position of woman in the 
future must be different from what it had 
been hitherto. But to-day, among earnest 
men and women of the highest culture, 
there is unmistakably a movement in the 
cpposite direction, so that the justice of the 
question at least is recognised, and con- 
sequently the necessity for its discussion. 
And we see here once more how a great 
matter of universal human importance 1s 
not to be killed either by silence or mockery. 
The fact is, this woman “problem is here, 
and it stands not merely on paper, in news- 
papers, and books, which speak of it in 
language which grows ever more distinct. 
No, it is flesh and blood; it is living, and 
knocks at our doors, it stands embodied 
before us in our daughters; their very life 
is itself part of the problem. 

My friends, on Christmas Day the woman 
problem meets us in its true and purest 
form; but on that very account, also, 
with the whole weight of its seriousness. 


* From tbe volume ‘ An der Wende dos Jahr; 
hunderts,” Twenty-six Sermons on the Socia 
Confiicts of Our Time, preached in the Church o 
St. Martin, Bremen. Published in 1898 by 
Schwetschke of Berlin; to be had now of Max 
Altmann, Leipzig. 
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What, indeed, would the festival be in our _ # 


houses without the women, for they it is 
who, with their eager love, give it its true 
consecration and its very soul. 
under the Christmas tree, our children 
build the manger with the Holy Family, 
is not then another part of the woman 


problem, the mother with the Christ-child 


in her lap, the centre of all their eager 
doings? And wherever to-day a heart 
that has grown old and hard is even 
slightly stirred by the Christmas joy, and 
the spirit of the season, where faded mem- 
ories of childhood days, of past happiness, 
and blessing rise up once more ; there, also, 
a woman’s form appears, in that tender 
light of memory,—the mother—represent- 
ing not a ‘‘ woman question ’’ alone, with 
all earthly sorrows and cares, but at the same 
time a ‘‘ woman answer’’ transfigured in 
the light of the eternal love of God. 


And when © 


Let us not forget that the ultimate roots 


of the woman problem are combined in 
Christianity itself, in that great stirring of 
the human soul, the birthday of which we 
celebrate to-day—the movement which, 
gathering up into itself all the living forces 
of the-ancient culture, raised the whole of 
human life on to a higher plane. In what- 
ever way we interpret the sayings of Jesus 
concerning woman, whether we hold par- 
ticular sayings to be genuine or spurious ; 
whatever may have been the opinion of. 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles on the 
subject of marriage or celibacy, the clas- 
sical and undoubtedly genuine interpreta- 
tion which history itself has given of the 
nature of Christian womanhood, is set before 
us in the ideal of the early church—Mary— 
who for centuries ruled the hearts of the 
Christian nations. Rightly to appreciate 
this feminine ideal of the early church is 
no longer very easy for us modern men, 
who no longer think with the imagination, 
but with the understanding. The Queen 
of heaven, the blessed Mother of God, the 
pure Virgin, of whom the Saviour of the 
World was born; these are about the 
worst stumbling blocks which the Church 
can offer to the thought of the present day ; 
and yet millions of human beings have felt 
no difficulty, but where we stumble, 
have worshipped with the greatest fervour 
and devotion. 
This Mary, indeed, embodied for her 
time, the solution of the woman problem. 
She preached to the Christian nations 
a new charter for women and a new stan- 
dard of their worth. Ancient culture had 
worshipped physical beauty in Venus, the 
symbol of its feminine ideal—now women 
received recognition of their spiritual and 
moral worth in the pious adoration be- 
stowed on her who gave the Son of God to 
the world; and in the person of the Mary of 
the Christmas legend, all womanhood 
raises its song of praise. ‘*‘ He hath 
regarded the low estate of his handmaiden. 
For behold, now from henceforth all gener- 
ations shall call me blessed.’’ It was some- 
thing new for woman’s place in life that 
she herself should be sanctified by the 
sacred life of God, which in the holy human 
child was born of her. ie 
But full of contradictions, like the whole 
medieval conception of the world, was 
this woman type of the Church. Its aim, 
indeed, was to ennoble women, thinking 


to glorify marriage through celibacy, and 
the vocation of a mother through the life 


* 
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of the Virgin. By this, however, it de- 
graded Nature and the physical life of 
man, to surround it afterwards with the halo 
of an external heavenly glory which did 
not properly belong to it. So the feminine 
ideal of the Church became at last the nun, 
who had broken off all personal connection 
with natural life in order to dedicate her- 
self to the service of the heavenly Virgin. 
In the life of the cloister medisval Chris- 
tianity ultimately found its solution of the 
woman problem, and pronounced its final 
word on the worth and vocation of woman. 

We ought not to judge this result of the 
medizeval woman movement by the stan- 
dards of our present-day social life, still less 
by the exaggerations exhibited in some of 
its later developments. In the cloister a 
woman found not only a secure position in 
life till the day of her death, not only a sure 
moral support in an ordered fellowship, but 
at the same time a wide field of honourable 
activity ; and it is impossible to say how 
much admirable woman’s work, how much 
blessed service for humanity has issued 
from these Church organisations of women. 

Yet it was not after ‘all the woman as 
such who thus received the Church’s sanc- 
tion, and the recognition of her moral 
worth, but only the nun, who had taken 
the vow of life-long celibacy. Therefore, 
in the onward course of history, the woman, 
the mother, rose in revolt against this 
setting of herself in a lower place than the 
virgin, and with this revolt begins the 
woman movement in Protestant culture. 
It led out from the cloister, into the world, 
into the home; and it is Luther himself 
who stands at the head of the movement. 
He proclaimed unreservedly, in face of 
the asserted higher dignity of maiden- 
hood, not merely the divine right of mar- 
riage, but its higher right and higher dig- 
nity as opposed to celibacy, and claimed 
marriage for woman as her true destiny 
and natural vocation. 

This was a far more radical and revolu- 
tionary emancipation of women than the 
most radical advocate of women’s rights 
can bring forward to-day—the emancipa- 
tion from canonical Jaw and the age-long 
sacred authority of the Church. Thus 
Protestantism created a new ideal of 
womanhood, the homely ideal of the 
house-wife ; and we should be no children 
of the new age if we did not honour 
this ideal and recognise in it a new stage 
in that historical development which 
Christianity brought into the world. 

- And yet this house-wifely ideal cannot 
be the last word on the woman question, 
for once again it is not woman as such, 
as a human being, as an intellectual and 
moral personality, who appears at the 
centre of life; but woman in a special 
social character. And so the modern 
‘woman movement goes beyond both the 
former ideals of womanhood essentially in 
this, that woman claims what is her due 
not on the ground of a special social 
status, whether married or single, but as a 
human being; and in her woman’s rights 
asks the recognition simply of her human 
right and human dignity. 

Whatever else may attract our atten- 
tion in the woman’s movement—particular 
claims as to citizen rights; claims on the 
State and on society, on trade and profes- 
sion—these are only applications of the 
general principle to special circumstances 
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in present-day life. How far these demands 
are justified in fact, how far they are prac- 
ticable to-day in the present state of things 
and with the present condition of the 
female sex; what means of obtaining the 
fulfilment of these demands can, or ought 
to be adopted so as to avoid what so often 
happens, that the most zealous friends of a 
good cause do it the greatest injury ; 
whether the movement, as the educated 
classes think, must be carried on down- 
wards from above, or, as the proletariat 
says, upwards from below—all these, and 
many others, are questions of secondary 
importance, about which people may 
dispute and be of different opinions. They 
are questions put by people who, with all 
the good will in the world, only see one 
side of life, and, for the most part, see even 
that side from a narrow point of view. 
But the woman problem itself, now clearly 
set before us as the innermost kernel of the 
modern woman movement, is not set by 
man, but by Time itself, or rather by God, 
who is the Lord of Time. 

Do not let your judgment on the woman 
problem be disturbed by the foolish talk of 
those who have invented and_ spread 
abroad the fable that woman in the 
woman’s movement wishes to discard her 
sex, and to become-a man, or at least half 
aman! Not a man, but a human being 
does she desire to become. She claims for 
her human nature just what the new era 
has acknowledged to be the inalienable 
right of humanity; the free development 
of her own personality, complete emancipa- 
tion and responsibility, the right to a share 
in everything by which human life can be 
raised and ennobled. She asks only that 
the way may be opened to her, in which, 
as woman, she may prove her strength, in 
which she may bring her womanly indi- 
viduality to its highest and fullest develop- 
ment, unconcerned by the accident of her 
station in life. Woman, in the modern 
woman movement, raises her protest 
against the limits set to her development 
by man with his one-sided decree: ‘‘ Thus 
far and no further.’’ She will no longer 
be man’s appendage, but justify her own 
existence. She demands that the sphere 
of woman’s life and action should no 
longer be determined with reference to the 
egotism and the convenience of man, but 
only with reference to her true nature, as 
its power and individuality may be proved 
and cultivated in the free development of 
life. 

My friends! doesnot a great thought for 
humanity lie hidden in this modern woman 
movement. While man in the nineteenth 
century has struggled to understand his 
position in the world and his relation to his 
fellow beings, does it not occur to us, 
inevitably, that at least half of human 
kind, perhaps even more, are women, and 
forthwith our conscience is stirred. If this 
half of human kind are also human beings, 
can men claim to be their only representa- 
tive in the civil community ? You know 
what, broadly speaking, the judgment of 
man has been as to the sphere of woman’s 
life. Where men have judged from their 
own standpoint, and women have not 
known how to vindicate and maintain 
their own distinctive worth, it has been, in 
spite of all romantic love songs, a Judg- 
ment lamentable and degrading enough. 
The woman of the upper classes was treated 
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as the plaything or adornment of the house, 
the woman of the lower classes as beast 
of burden or prostitute. From cloister to 
factory—these are the two poles which 
indicate the path that woman has trod 
from the middle ages to modern times ; 
and this path, in spite of those who paint 
such gruesome pictures of woman’s lot in 
the cloister, must surely be described as a 
path from heaven to hell. Even that 
which is offered to the woman of the present 
day under the name of marriage, in ninety 
cases out of a hundred, does not appear in 
any sense to be a raising of the ideal of the 
Middle Ages. We no longer have the halo 
of the medieval Madonna; but with the 
outward mark of sanctity much that was 
really holy in the love and life of woman 
has also disappeared. 

Yet God in history ever takes His 
own way, and that way goes upward and 
onward, even where, to human eyes, it 
seems to go downward and backward. It is 
yet the way of freedom and independence, 
the way of humanity, which the one half 
of mankind has already recognised as the 
right and true way, along which God will 
now lead the other half also. It leads 
not back into the cloister, nor yet into 
the house, to marriage; not, in fact, to 
any outward condition of hfe, but mto 
the heart, into the depths of the human 
spirit, out of which everything that is 
good and great for all women in every 
condition of life will come. And if life 
has gained infinitely through the uplifting 
and deliverance of one part of mankind, 
how much more will it be enriched when 
in the other part all germs and faculties 
attain to a joyous thriving and vigorous 
growth. 

Every oppression injures not only him 
who suffers it, but even more him who 
inflicts it. All sins against women that 
men have upon their conscience, revenge 
themselves in the curse which woman is 
able to bring upon man. By contempt 
of woman man robs himself of the spiritual 
strength which flows out to him from a 
noble woman’s life. So long as woman 
is not recognised as the spiritual equal 
of man, she draws him down to the sphere 
of the lower sensuality; she becomes a 
Delilah who cuts off the mighty Samson’s 
locks, so that the Philistines can fetter 
and blind him; she becomes the domestic 
cross that burdens him, so that when God 
calls him to great and holy duties, he has 
to give the shameful answer: ‘‘I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come !’’ 

We need women with capacity to act 
even without men, capable in themselves, 
with their own strong great will; then 
we shall have women who can act efficiently 
with men, whether co-operating with them 
in every field of beneficent human activity, 
or in the partnership of marriage and the 
home. 

We hear frequent laments over the 
decay and destruction of family life, that 
deepest root of national strength and 
national well-being. Those who utter such 
laments seldom realise themselves how fully 
justified they are. But I know of no 
more effectual means for removing the 
cause of this complaint than the training 
in woman of a strong free character, which 
shall remove from our homes the shame of 
seeing marriage brought down to the level 
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merely of an institution for providing the 
necessities of life. 

A woman who is strong enough to 
provide for herself, gives a new meaning 
to the life of housewife and mother. To 
the ideal of the medieval woman she 
unites that of the modern home, and so 
produces the new ideal of the ‘‘ eternal 
human,’’ which for the first time gives 
its full worth to the ‘‘ eternal feminine.”’ 

Men and women of this congregation! 
Christmas is the festival which preaches 
the ancient truth that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. You will all 
have taken care, as far as in you lay, that 
of gifts there should be no lack. Worhen’s 
hands have worked through long weeks in 
order to give us, the husbands and brothers, 
a happy Christmas! Thanks and honour 
to you for it all! But more than all the 
artistic skill of your hands we men desire 
thought that shall bring us tidings of a 
noble, spiritual life of your own; we 
desire that while you. are giving your- 
selves all this trouble and care over your 
busy work, you should not forget that 
‘fone thing is needful!’’ And you, 
wives and daughters, you have the right 
to ask of us men more than that we should 
give you gold and silver—that we should 
give you also that which is better than 
gold and silver, our spiritual world, our 
best thoughts, our loftiest aims and 
‘aspirations. Would that there might be 
ever more of such mutual giving and 
receiving between men and women! That 
would be the best and truest solution of 
the woman problem, a joyful, blessed 
Christmas festival for humanity. 


LOVE COMES TO SING. 
Love comes to sing her song of Hope and 
__. Cheer, 
Peace and Goodwill; 
Perfect in power, she casteth out all fear, 
Our hearts to fill 
With holy thoughts, to uplift, redeem and 


guide, 

And make our homes her Heaven this 
Christmastide. 

Love comes to sing her gentle; sweet 
refrain— 


Forget, forgive ; 
The grief is past—the darkness and the 
“pain; 
I To-day we live, 
Live with the Man of men, our Brother- 


Lord, 

And find, in following Him, Love’s great 
reward. 

Spirit with spirit speaks, and Love still 
sings 


Her song of praise ; 
Blesséd with God’s own gospel, lo! she 
brings 
To human ways 
A heavenly rapture, so that we be drawn 
Up to the heights, and see His Kingdom 
dawn. 


Christ comes again, the Inspirer of our 
Faith, 
The King of Love, 
To fix our hearts on joys that know not 
death 
Here and above ; 
To make all praise and service, now and 
then— 
Glory to God, Peace and Goodwill to men. 
“ «Christmas, 1907. J. L. Haren. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. => =" 
Ir you should ask any Dane to name 


the hymn best loved and most used in his 


country, I feel certain that without hesi- 
tation he would answer you, ‘‘ Dejlig er 
Jorden.’’ Itisa kind of national pilgrim’s 
song sounding through our church, when- 


ever any single child of the land or the 


whole country comes to ask its blessing, 
and whether the occasion be joyful or sad. 


But there is no doubt that it was origin- 
ally written as a Christmas hymn, and as 
forth paramount 

It rings through 
the country on Christmas Eve, and on 
Christmas morning the air seems filled with 


such, teo, 1t stands 
amongst all other hymns. 


it. 


Being: no poet I cannot render it into 
English in its ‘beautiful, graceful form, but 
I cannot refrain from giving the words, so 
interwoven in the history of my personal 


life and in that of my people :— 


Fair is the earth ! 

Grand is God’s heaven ! 
Lovely the pilgrimage of souls ! 
Through the beauteous 

Realms of earth ; 

Go we to Paradise with song. 


Ages shall come, 

And ages shall pass, 

Man shall follow the steps of man, 
Never shall die 

The Note from Heaven 

In the soul’s joyful pilgrim song. 
Sung by the angels 

First for the shepherds, 

Joyful from soul to soul it rang: 
Peace on earth, 

Man rejoice, 

To-day a Saviour is born to us. 


There was a time when I thought that 
I could not honestly sing this hymn, this 
last verse seeming unreal in my mouth. 
Thank God, that time is past and gone, 
and J can sing it now from my very inmost 
heart. Isay ‘thank God,”’ for it is indeed 
a great blessing when, in ripe manhood, 
the old ties of childhood, that for years were 
ruptured and broken, are reknitted, once 
more a source of help and support, when 
the wings that bore your young soul after 
intervals of impotency can again lift you 
and carry you heavenwards; when an old 
love, shrivelled and withered, left a useless 
burdensome relic in a dark corner, puts 
forth new leaves, blooms anew with the 
Yes, itis 
indeed a thing to thank God for, when your 


old splendour and fragrance. 


pilgrimage through the world of knowledge 
and science leads you back once more to 


worship in the dear, old, simple words. of 


your youth. 

When first I acknowledged the simple 
manhood of Jesus of Nazareth, words like 
“Christ” and “Saviour” seemed to me 
banished for ever from my vocabulary. My 
lips were closed when ever they appeared in 
the hymns and prayers of my childhood, still 
dear to my heart, still the natural, most 
adequate expression for my religious moods 
and aspirations. Trudging on in my 
search for the truth about the religious 
guides, the teachers, the ideals of my 
childhood, my eyes were soon opened to 
the actual worth or worthlessness of the 
Gospels as historic documents, and I stood 
bewildered and mournfully thinking : Must 
I lose these, too ; does truth demand even 


this sacrifice of me ? Then it was that my 
Heart came to the rescue.. Its voice rang 
out strongand clear. ‘‘ Look!” it said. “ Let 
Reason and Science dissipate the mist, let 
them tell you all they can about these pre- _ 
cious old documents, their origin and his- 
tory ; listen to them loyally and faithfully, - 
but hear then what I have to tell you. In 
the Gospels you possess the highest, 
truest revelation of all the things that eye 
cannot see and ear cannot hear, about 
which Reason and Science can tell you 
nothing, of the one living God, of the soul 
of man, and of the relation between God 
and the soul. From these old pages stands 
forth living and real the Son of God, the 
ideal man, the Saviour of your soul.” 

And I turned to Reason and said : “Listen 
to what the Heart says.” And Reason re- 
plied : ‘* Your Heart is right ; go to Science, 
and let her tell you what wonders this 
Christ of the Gospels has wrought into the 
history of man, Look around you, and see 
how great is his influence even in this day. 
Look into your own life, and see what his 
words and teaching, he himself has been 
to you, what he has done for you.’’ I did 
as Reason told me, and this is what I saw : 
That out of the 1,600 millions inhabitants of 
earth 550 millions profess themselves 
Christians; that almost all’ the nations 
that have adopted the Christian religion 
have risen to a high culture; that no 
other religion has ever displaced the Chris- 
tian religion from countries where once it 
was rooted ; that for more than 1,800 years 
many of the world’s keenest thinkers, 
most eminent scholars, and greatest reli- 
gious geniuses have occupied themselves 
with the New Testament and its mighty 
central figure, trying hard to distinguish 
between what is genuine history and what 
poetic or polemic additions in its pages, 
striving to understand and rightly inter- 
pret the words there written ; that at this 
very day this work is carried on with as 
‘much zeal and devotion as ever before ; 
that every child in Christendom has heard 
about Jesus of Nazareth, about the child 
in the manger, about the Saviour on the 


-eross, and that few if any have attained 


manhood without words of his having 
been on their lips; that myriads have 
been saved, have won peace of heart and 
soul, by turning to the Christ of the Gos- 
pels ; that this mighty spiritual movement, 
this forming, educating, edifying power, 
which we call Christianity, has its origin 
in the small, unknown Galilean villages ; 
that the ‘~ Menneske-deal’’ Christ, was 
born into the world among the poor arti- 
sans and fishermen who, 1,900 years ago, 
lived on the coasts of the Galilean lake. 
How much of the vitality and power of 
Christendom is due to the Evangelists, to 
St. Paul, tothe Church Fathers of ancient 
times or present day ; how much each of 
these men, and many others with them, 
have contributed from their own store of 
fuel to the fire once kindled, no one can 
say, but this stands fast: That 1900 years 
ago a light was lit in Palestine, which at this 
day shines out bright and clear over the 
whole earth. 

Then I looked into my own life, and I 
saw how, time upon time, when the rain 
descended and the floods came, and the 
wind blew and beat upon my house, the 
rock upon which I had been saved was | 
words out of the Gospels. I recalled the — 
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untold moments in my life when the words 
of Christ’s immortal prayer had rescued 
and subdued my trembling, revolting heart. 
I remembered what that wonderful picture 
of the father, running with outstretched 
arms to meet his erring, repenting child, 
had been to me. 
I lifted my head, and I heard the Note 
- from Heaven vibrating all around me in the 
air. And from the fulness of my heart I 
sang } 
Peace on earth, 
Man rejoice, 
To-day a Saviour is born to us. 
Mary B. WrsTtENHOLZ. 


A CHRISTMAS QUESTION. 


THERE is a touching story told in the 
Gospels to the effect that when the faithful 
John the Baptist was in prison and ex- 
pectant of his doom, various rumours— 
some encouraging and some disquieting— 
were brought to him concerning the doings 
of the man who had taken upon himself 
to be John’s successor. Troubled in sus- 
pense, he at last asks two of his friends 
and disciples to go to Jesus and ask him 
the question direct: Art thou he that 
should come, or do we still await another ? 
By making this direct appeal John believed 
he would settle the question once for all 
whether the Messiah had come, and he 
would be able to direct his disciples 
accordingly. Great questions are not so 
easily solved. It was easy to think, This 
man is or is not the Messiah. It was 
probably less easy to decide in a moment 
when the answer came back: We were 
to go and report to John the things we had 
seen, that the blind are made to see and 
the deaf to hear, the dead are raised and 
the poor are consoled. Whether any of 
these or all of them were sufficient to 
convince John that the Messiah had 
come, who shallsay ? He may have had a 
thought analagous to that which is ascribed 
to the brothers of Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel: ‘‘ If thou do these things show 
thyself to the world.’’? If thou do the 
deeds of the Messiah, assume his rank, 
proclaim thyself. John was doomed to 
die before this question of Messiahship 
should approach any nearer to a solution. 

In truth John’s question touches a 
problem not solved yet. A hundred little 
tokens all about us just now remind us 
that Christmas is close upon us. Our 
Christmas oratorio has. long been an- 
nounced. ‘The strains of the overture and 
the clear, bold utterance of the prophetic 
‘* Comfort ye ’’ are already singing them- 
selves in our memories; we anticipate in 
many ways the festival to come. 

With the thought of Christmas comes the 
thought of all that Christ has been and 
that Christianity has claimed to be in the 
world. Men tell us that through him has 
been proclaimed the forgiveness of sins, 
in his: name miracles of spiritual healing 
have been wrought, by the simplicity of 
his sayings and the sweet purity of his 
life the young have been trained to love 
goodness, while the wicked have been 
abashed and humbled by the power of his 
cross, They tell us that through the in- 
fluence of Christ civilisation has become 
more humane; that even punishment of 
crime, and the conduct of war have been 


affected by the spirit of gentleness which } 
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is characteristic of Christianity; that 
ambition itself is less unscrupulous and 
vengeance less cruel since Jesus came into 
the world. Certain writers have attempted 
indeed to show that the gains of Christi- 
anity have not been made without some 
sacrifice of ideals that had been better 
preserved ; and they have no difficulty 
whatever in proving that at the least 
Christianity has failed approximately to 
attain its own ideals. ‘‘ In the twentieth 
century we have the spectacle of Christian 
Europe maintaining fifteen million of 
men for the purpose of war.’’ The recent 
annual institutions of Temperance Sunday 
and Peace Sunday do not indicate days 
set apart for thanksgiving for reforms 
achieved, but days expressly set apart 
in order that the urgent pressing need 
of reforms may be confessed and insisted 
upon. Yet Christ has been among us 
for hundreds of years. He is. born again 
in our imagination, and saluted as Saviour 
of mankind every Christmas morning. 
In his name a happy holiday is celebrated. 
For his sake every effort is made to provide 
for a few hours at least food for the 
hungry, mirth for the joyless, beauty 
for ashes. How is it, if allegiance to 
Christ is not the vainest lip service, if the 
influence of Christ is not purely illusory, 
how is it that the Christmas festival itself 
cannot be redeemed from its accompany- 
ing follies, but especially why cannot the 
spirit of Christmas rule in men’s hearts 
for more than one day, or one brief holiday 
week ? 

We must reconcile ourselves to the 
truth. John Baptist’s question may be 
answered wn the affirmative (as they say in 
the House of Commons), but we have, 
notwithstanding, to look for another. 


Let us say, we have on that very 
account to look for another. The 
healing of a few of the distracted 


and possessed in Galilee must have helped 
to call attention to the numberless cases 
where people of various infirmities were 
left unhealed. The very improvements 
that have been wrought by the spirit of 
Christianity only emphasises the demand 
for greater blessings. If mercy and com- 
passion rule on festival days, that very 
fact gives point and emphasis to the 
demand for justice all the year round. 
Long enough our evangelists have been 
shouting to men, Ye must be born again. 
In return the answer goes back to the very 
Christ : Thou must be born again. Our 
wants are more numerous, our life is more 
complex, our dissatisfaction with self is 
deeper than ever it was. We are grateful 
enough for the memory of the past. We 
stand reverently and sing or hear our 
Hallelujah Chorus once a year, but we 
shall never be fully content till the 
modern Christ has appeared—one tempted 
in modern ways, suffering under modern 


conditions, triumphant over modern 
obstacles. Ring in the Christ that is to 
be. J. R. 


Manuoop begins when we have in any 
way made truce with necessity ;—but 
begins joyfully and hopefully only when we 
have reconciled ourselves to necessity, 
and thus in reality triumphed over it, 
and felt that in necessity we are free.— 
Carlyle. 


Sir 
BOSTON INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS, 


THE SITUATION OF THE CHURCHES 
IN FRANCE AFTER THE SEPARA- 
TION OF CHURCH AND STATE* 

By PROF, JEAN RUVILLE, OF PARIS. 
THE paper which I have the honour of 

presenting to this Congress does not refer 

to the new organisation which the Pro- 
testant churches of all denominations have 
elaborated in France since the law on the 
separation of Church and State began to 
have force. My honourable colleague, 

Professor Bonet-Maury, undertook to speak 

on that subject before the Congress. He 

will also explain to you the endeavours that 
were made to unite the different Pro- 
testant denominations. 

My task is an attempt to describe in a 
general way the consequences of the 
separation law on the religious and ecclesi- 
astical situation of France, and, as the 
great majority of French people belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church (at least by 
name), it is of that Church that I shall 
speak mostly. The experience that has 
just been had in France is of such import- 
ance to the Old World that it is worth 
while for men of all lands to interest 
themselves in it. 

In the paper I read to the Geneva Con- 
gress in 1905, before the definite vote of 
the law, I said: ‘‘ Its worth will above 
all depend on the manner in which it is 
applied. With a liberal and _ tolerant 
government it can strongly assure the 
freedom of conscience, but with a clerical 
or with an unreligious government it may 
become a terrible power of oppression.’’ 

Now my first statement, after nearly 
two years’ trial, is that the law has really 
been applied in a thoroughly liberal 
manner. 

My second statement is that in general 
it has not throughout the whole country 
raised such disturbances as its antagonists 
had prophesied and as I myself at Geneva 
feared. There have been local agitations, 
partial disturbances, attempts at resist- 
ance, made in certain small groups of 
society. But, on the whole, the great 
bulk of the nation remained perfectly 
calm in spite of all endeavours to arouse 
them against the law. 

We can each day observe that the mass 
of the people is far more agitated by ideas 
of socal reform than by the separation 
of Church and State. The coolness of the 
Catholic faith in the French people, 
especially amongst men, may account 
for this in a large degree, but also and 
chiefly the wide and liberal manner in 
which this important ecclesiastical re- 
form was carried into execution. Free- 
dom cf conscience has. throughout been 
respected, and public worship nearly 
everywhere celebrated as _befere. 

These affirmations may perhaps astonish 
many people in this country. I know 
things have been presented otherwise, 
and that the French Republic has been 
accused of the spoliation and persecution 
of the Churches, especially the Roman 
Catholic Church. Such a yerdict is 
utterly inaccurate. Those who complain 
to-day that they do not possess religious 


* An Address at the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals at Boston, Mass., Sept. 20. 
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freedom in France are only those for 
whom liberty consists in being able to do 
themselves all they like without taking 
any heed of the equal rights of others. 
Never was there in France as much religious 
freedom as now. True, there are men, and 


even political groups, who would gladly 


avail themselves of the situation to ruin 
Catholicism and even any kind of religion. 
But it is false to say that this tendency 
has prevailed and that there has been any 
persecution. 

To prove this, it is sufficient to recall the 
facts. The main point, which commands 
the whole situation, is that the Roman 
Catholic Church refused to submit to 
the law voted in Parliament by a very 
large majority and ratified afterwards by 
a still larger majority in the general 
elections. 

Whilst all other Churches—Lutheran, 
Calvinist, Protestant of every denomina- 
tion, Jewish, &c.—submitted without any 
recrimination, and immediately set to 
work at reorganising themselves accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of the new law, 
the Roman Catholic Church refused to 
do so, and—still worse—her refusal was 
according to the Pope’s command, although 
a large majority of the French bishops had 
given an opposite advice. These, having 
met on the Pope’s invitation in secret 
council, were in favour of accepting the 
law, but the Pope, though he declared 
publicly that he was acting in conformity 
with their wish, decided that the French 
Catholics must refuse submission to the 
law. This is certainly one of the most 
curious things in modern religious history 
And what is still more characteristic is 
that all the bishops yielded without any 
protest. 

This is the esscntial cause of all the 
difficulties amidst which the Roman 
Catholic Church struggles in France. It 
should be well understood, indeed, that 
the situation cannot be the same in an 
old country like France, where during 
fourteen cerituries the Roman Catholic 
Church has been united to the State, as 
it is in the United States of America, 
where the Churches and the State have 
from the beginning been entirely separate 
and distinct the one from the other. 
Legally, the Church in France, until the 
day of the separation, fulfilled a public 
and official function; the churches and 
temples were state or ‘‘ commune ’’ pro- 
perties, wherever they had not been built 
by a private association consistent with 
the French law and having expressly 
reserved its right of property. The bishop 
did not possess church properties as a 
private citizen; he ruled them only as 
head of the bishopric; his diocese was 
an official subdivision of the country of 
which he was the governor during his life, 
and after his death the State appointed 
a successor after agreement with the Pope. 
A non-authorised monastic order, such as 
that of the Jesuits or Dominicans, could 
not legally possess, since it did not even 
legally exist. 

The aim of the law of separation was not 
only to suppress the religious budget of 
the State—that is, to ordain that clergy- 
men should no more be remunerated by 
the State, but by their flock (that was a 
very simple matter)—but its chief aim 
(and a much more difficult one) was to 


determine under which legal form there 
could be constituted private societies 
qualified to enter upon the goods and 
properties of the parishes and to use the 
church buildings which belong to the 
State or the ‘‘communes,’’ also with 
what resources these private societies 
should be allowed to provide regularly 
for the maintenance of worship. Anybody 
whatever could not be authorised to enter 
into possession of these goods and_pro- 
perties, and it was not possible to allow 
the ecclesiastics actually in charge to 
dispose of them according to their own 
personal convenience. 

Thus the law determined they should 


be delivered to cultual associations 
(associations cultuelles) of a special type. 
There were to be private societies, consist- 
ing of at least seven, fifteen, or twenty- 


five members, according to the importance 
of the parish, on condition that they con- 
form themselves to the general conditions 
of the cult, or worship, whose exercises 


they proposed to assume. This was to 


prevent a cultual association from trans- 


ferring to another worship the goods it 


claimed. 


The members of the Catholic party in 
Parliament had greatly insisted on this 
clause, and declared that if it were passed 
all Catholics would accept the new organ- 
isation. Thereupon this condition was 


granted to them, though it would have 


been in better conformity with democratic 
principles to permit the members of each 
parish to decide for themselves what sort 
of worship they intended to celebrate in 
theirown church. But the Catholics feared 


that, if this were done, in many parishes 


the Roman Catholic Church would be 
forsaken. 

The only other obligation imposed on 
each of these associations cultuelles was 
that they present every year their budget to 
the general assembly of its members, as is 
usual in all private societies. Note here 
that the association might remain limited to 
the small number of its founders, a small 
group renewed by its own choice and which 
the bishops could have formed in every 
parish from among their own men, whilst 
the rest of the flock might yet be admitted 
as outside members without the right of 
voting in the assembly. The prescriptions 
were really not tyrannical. Nevertheless 
the Pope declared them unacceptable. 

Besides, to prepare the transfer of goods, 
the law decreed an inventory to be drawn 
up previously in each parish, so as to 
establish the nature and origin of the pro- 
perties. Nothing could have been more 
Just and nothing better done to protect 
churches against spoliation or misappro- 
priation. In all Protestant churches these 
inventories were drawn up readily. On the 
contrary, in many places the Catholics 
assaulted the government’s officers who 
came for the inventory or barricaded 
themselves in the churches, throwing in- 
sults and even filth on the police, and 
shouting, ‘‘ We want God,’’ as if God 
was to be stolen! True, these violences 
were not provoked by the dignitaries of 
the churches, but by the leaders of the reac- 
tionist political party. But the priests 
did nothing to prevent these acts of violence 


and to the mind of the people they bear 
the responsibility for them. 


The refusal to constitute cultual associa- 


tions was a still more serious matter. 
Because of it no legal body could receive the 
properties of the parishes or even make use 
of the church buildings. This was the most 
critical moment in the application of the 
law. Was the government to close the 
churches, urging that they were escheated_ 
properties? This would have greatly 
satisfied all unreligious fanatics. M. 
Briand, the minister who had the responsi- | 
bility of all this business and who had made 
the report of the law of separation in 
Parliament, thought, with high wisdom, 
that he must, above all, assure the freedom 
of conscience and secure liberty of worship. 
A new law was passed on Jan. 2, 1907, by . 
which church buildings were left for use to 
the flocks and to the ministers of worship 
without any conditions, wheresoever a 
cultual association had not been formed to 
claim their use according to the law of 
separation in 1905. Worship could hence- 
forth be celebrated as previously. But all 
the church’s properties, the archiepiscopal 
or bishops’ palaces, parsonages, seminaries, 
remained the property of the State or 
‘* communes,’’ since no regular society had 
been constituted to claim them. And the 
salaries or allowances which, according 
to the law, the State was to pay to all 
priests for four years more, were suppressed, 
since the priests had refused to apply the 
law. It was but strict justice. By his 
obstinacy in opposing himself to the 
judgment of the French bishops the Pope 
caused the Catholic Church of France to lose 
all its goods and properties, estimated at 
about four hundred millions of frances, 
and deprived the French priests of the 
allowances the State had bestowed upon 
them. So this was not a spoliation by the 
State. It was the Roman Catholic Church 
itself, which refused to arranage matters, 
as all other Churches did, so as to enter 
upon the enjoyment of its properties. 
Why did the Pope act thus? Solely in 
Rome’s and the Roman See’s interest. 
He declared the cultual associations to be 
adverse to the canon law, according to 
which the churches ought to be governed 
by the bishops, and not by the congrega- 
tions. But we have already seen that the 
share of influence left to the parishioners 
by the separation law was very small, as 
so few persons were required to form the 
cutual associations (seven, fifteen, or twenty- 
five) and as in most places the bishops 
could have formed it exclusively out 
of members of the clergy and_ people 
entirely devoted to them. Even that, 
however, seemed to the Pope a dangerous 
concession to the democratic spirit. Be- 
sides, the priest would have had a certain 
independence in each parish, and the 
Pope desired the priest to depend absolutely 
on the bishop. As he now alone appoints 
the bishops, these in their turn depend 
absolutely on him. The result is that 
the Pope is now the absolute and unique 
master of the Catholic Church in France. 
He probably thought this power was worth 
the four hundred. millions, especially as 
it was not out of his own money that 
they were paid. 
Such is, in fact, for the Roman Catholics 
the most evident result of the separation. 
Never was the Catholic Church of France so 
free in its attitude towards the State as it is 
now, but also never was it so completely 
dependent on the Pope. Previously the 
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government appointed the bishops after 
agreement with the Pope; now the Pope 
alone appoints them directly, and he 
chooses the most ultramontane and 
reactionary ones. Previously the curates 
were appointed permanently ; now they are 
appointed and removed by the bishops. 
Previously the financial management of the 
parish was controlled by the public author- 
ities; now the bishops appointed by 
the Pope are not accountable to any one for 
their management, excepting to the Pope. 

The financial organisation is not yet 
definitely settled. Different measures 
have been taken for the time in the dioceses. 
Nevertheless, one point is fixed every- 
where. In each diocese all the resources 
are centralised in the hands of the bishop, 
henceforth as powerful in temporal as in 
spiritual concerns. For the present the 
organisation of an inter-diocesan fund is 
under consideration, which is to divide 
among the poor parishes the surplus re- 
turns of the rich parishes, and this general 
fund will certainly be placed under the 
direction of an apostolic legate; that is, 
a delegate of the Pope. 

What the opponents of the separation in 
France foresaw is about to be realised. 
The separation will, above all, be profitable 
to the Roman power. The last remnants 
of the Gallican liberties (that is, the par- 
ticular rights belonging to the Churches of 
France) are vanishing away. To the more 
and more democratic organisation of the 
State the Roman Catholic Church opposes 
a more and more centralised and tyrannical 
organisation. 

We must add that the actual Pope strives 
with the greatest energy against the liberal 
spirit which had begun to diffuse itself 
over the younger clergy in France. A 
scientific and theological renovation was 
actually developing in the Catholic publi- 
cations and Catholic schools under the 
influence of the Abbé Loisy, Laberthennicre 
and the Abbé Houtin, whom we have the 
privilege of seeing amongst us at this 
Congress, and of many others. Their 
books are now under interdict, their period- 
ical publications forbidden to the clergy, 
and all possible measures are taken to keep 
away from the seminaries their danger- 
ous influence. 

The Pope’s last Syllabus, recently pro- 
mulgated, discloses to the whole world the 
spirit of ignorance and obscurantism pre- 
vailing in Rome. The Pope carries to the 
utmost his intellectual absolutism as well 
as his ecclesiastical absolutism. The 
schism between the public mind and the 
Roman Catholic mind, between Church 
and School, thus grows worse every day. 
And it is a serious and sad question how 
such a situation may be solved. 

The masses in France are indifferent to 
all these matters, but they forsake more and 
more the Catholic faith. All that the 
people desire is to attend mass, to be 
christened, married, and buried at church. 
They no longer believe the doctrines, but 
they love the ceremonies. And in pro- 
portion as the new generations, educated it 
the secular lay schools, grow up, 
state of mind augments. ; 

Some men of great sense, and amongst 
them my friend Paul Sabatier, with whose 
greetings for the Congress I am entrusted, 
think that a reaction will ensue from the 
exaggeration of this papal absolutism. 


this 


They hope to see men, better instructed 
as to the true welfare of the church, take in 
hand a reform of Catholicism. They hope 
for a real Catholic regeneration, both demo- 
cratic and scientific, wherein eld dogmas 
shall be left to sleep in peace and all ener- 
gics shall be consecrated to social and 
moral work. 

Would to God it were so! I must say, 
I do not believe much in their prophecies. 
They are generous delusions. In this Neo- 
Catholic movement there are high-minded 
individuals, men of great talent and re- 
markable knowledge. But they are officers 
without soldiers. And, above all, there is 
in this new movement a fundamental con- 
tradiction which, in the end, must paralyse 
it. They intend to remain Roman Catho- 
lics (that is to say, submitted to the Pope), 
and they stand up for a cause condemned 
by the Pope. You will say, A pope does 
not live for ever: after this one, who is cer- 
tainly a very narrow-minded ‘man, there 
may come others with a more open mind, 
and amongst them one who may take in 
hand the cause of Catholic reform. There, 
in my opinion, they are at fault. No pope, 
even if he were as liberal and well-informed 
as we may suppose, will ever be willing to 
work out such a reform, and, even if he 
were willing, he would not be able to do it. 
Such a reform would be the beheading of 
the papacy itself, for the papacy is itself 
the real impediment for any Catholic reform. 
The whole history of the Church shows us 
that ever since the thirteenth century all 
reforms of the Church proceeded from the 
people or lower clergy, and that the popes, 
even when they attempted to be reformers, 
made the reform turn to the increase of 
their power. Catholicism may perhaps 
reform itself, but it can only be from the 
root, against Rome and not with Rome. 
The Roman organism may burst asunder 
from an excess of centralisation, but it is not 
possible to change it in a secular direction. 

The true Catholic ideal is very high, very 
great, very Christian. In our modern 
world it can no longer be dogmatic or au- 
thoritative. It can be solely moral and re- 
ligious—a unity of hearts according to the 
principles of the gospel, amid all the varie- 
ties of life. But this ideal is not and can- 
not be the Roman one. To-day, as for- 
merly, the first condition of spiritual liberty 
and religious reform is, ‘‘ No Popery !”’ 

Will the Catholic Church in our Latin 
countries reform itself from the root? I 
do not know, and I think nobody can know. 
At present I foresee no issue to the eccle- 
siastical and religious situation in France, 
unless it be great commotions. 

France has no inclination for Protestant- 
ism. There is no probability that the 
majority will ever become Protestants. 
Only a small number of cultivated and deli- 
berate minds adopt thatsolution. Besides, 
there is actually not enough real faith in the 
masses of the people for them to uphold a 
reform. 

Two alternatives seem to me possible. 
Either the existing reactionist movement 
of the Catholic Church will go on, and public 
life in France will for a long time be domin- 
ated by the strife between clericals and 
more or less socialist radicals, or else the 
Catholic Church of France, conscious of its 
error, will seek to regain on the social 
ground the situation it is losing every day 
more on the religious ground. A Catholic 


Socialism will grow up, and public life will 
be dominated by the strife between Catho- 
lic Socialism and anti-Catholic Socialism, - 
which in a country like France will neces- 
sarily be an unreligious Socialism. In either 
case the situation will not be favourable to 
liberalism and liberal religion. 

But it is useless to pretend foretelling 
the times to come. They depend on too 
many circumstances unknown to us. 
We must keep faith in the future, and never 
be weary of enlightening and exalting the 
minds of our fellows. To-day as well as 
yesterday, as well as to-morrow, we must 
be the leaven in the lump. In the French 
character are admirable reserves of idealism. 
It cannot find its definitive satisfaction in 
irreligion and atheism. A renovation of 
religious idealism appears already in the 
most gifted of the nation. I do not believe 
either that France can ever fall a victim 
to clericalism. It has suffered too much 
from it in the past to bear its yoke again. 

Let us, then, go on forewarning men 


against this double danger—atheism and 


clericalism. And the future will disclose 
ways and means for the religious associa- 
ions best suited to the spiritual needs. 


CONVICTIONS FOR THEFT. 

Srr,—Mr. Frank Pearson’s first case 
seems a fair answer to my question about 
stealing turnips. But it is impossible to 
re-try a case heard before the magistrates 
without having all the evidence that was 
before them, and this full evidence the 
newspapers never give us. Perhaps my 
question did not sufficiently convey the 
real criticism that I wished to make. Iwas 
trying to economise space so as to deal 
with much interesting matter that the book 
contained. But if this point was worth 
raising, and I think it was, it deserves fuller 
consideration. I believe that starving 
men are very rarely treated harshly by 
magistrates, and that if severe punishments 
are inflicted for small thefts, there are 
other reasons to influence the decision. 
Believing this, J think it a grievous pity 
that a lesson intended for Sunday scholars 
should be so worded as it is in the book 
under review. 

With regard to stealing iand, this is 
impossible except when one comes home 
with muddy boots. The ways of acquiring 
a title to land are numerous, complicated, 
and often objectionable. I have been a 
supporter of Land Nationalisation for 
thirty years. But the land-owner who 
encloses acres of common land believes that 
the law gives him a right to do this; and is 
prepared, if necessary, to defend this right 
in a court of justice. In this defence he 
may succeed or fail; but, if he fails, he is 
not condemned as a criminal; and to iden- 
tify his action with common theft is to 
confuse the moral issue—again a grievous 
pity in lessons for Sunday-scholars. There 
is no need to go to Whitby for illustration. 
Within two or three miles from my door 
there has been as much enclosing of com- 
mon land as anywhere in the country, some- 
times in very queer ways. A study of the 
facts about here would make almost any 
man believe in land nationalisation, and 
much more progress towards this would 
have been made if the end had been pur- 
sued with a clearer aes of the 
moral issues at stake. x 

Parkstone, Dec. 17. H. Suann Sotty. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 

showld be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


Burnley.—On Thursday and Saturday, Dec. 
5 and 7,a sale of work was held in the Trafalgar- 
street School, for the purpose of reducing the 
debt on church and schools. It was opened by 
Mr. Samuei Helden, Mr. Matthew Jobling pre- 
siding, and the vote of thanks was moved by the 
Rev. J. M. Whiteman. Mr.- Holden, in his 
address, strongly endorsed the opinion of Mr. 
John Burns as to the work of education in 
advancing the best interests of the people. On 
Saturday, Mr. John Duerden, of Bury, was the 
opener, Mr. J. S. Mackie presiding. The total 
receipts reached £100. 

Cairncastle, co. Antrim.—A meeting of 
the Templepatrick Presbytery was held in the 
Central Hall, Belfast, on Wednesday, Dec. 4. 
The Rev. J. A. Miskimmin, of Glenarm, was 
elected clerk, in succession to the late Rey. 
Frederic Thomas, and as he has charge of the 
vacant pulpit at Cairncastle, all communications 
respecting the same should be addressed to him. 

Dukinfield. three-days’ bazaar, held 
December 5, 6, 7, in aid of the Old Chapel and 
and Sunday-school, realised a sum of £1,359. 

Edinburgh.—On Monday last Rev. E. T. 
Russell gave a lecture at St. Mark’s Chapel on 
“Seven Weeks with the Unitarian Van in 
Scotland,’? in which he narrated, in a very 
interesting and vivacious manner, some of his 
experiences with the inhabitants of the villages 
and towns visited by the Van in the West of 
Scotland. The annual social meeting of the 
congregation was held on Tuesday evening in 
the Oddfellows Hall. The meeting wag addressed 
by the Rev. R. B. Drummond, who presided, 
aud the Rev. James Forrest. Anexcellent pro- 
gramme of songs and recitations was gone 
through, and everyone agreed that a de ightful 
evening had been spent. 

Huil.—The centenary of the poet Whittier 
was brought into prominence at the Park- 
street Church, on Sunday morning, when the 
Rev. W. Whitaker emphasised the religious- 
ness of Whittier’s songs, which marked him out 
as the typical poet of the transition from the old 
faith to the new. In the evening the address 
was on the Congo question, a large town meet- 
ing being held later cn the subject. Mr. Whitaker 
was strongly of opinion that the problem had 
become much graver since the entrance of the 
Belgian nation in addition to King Leopold as 
a determining factor. 

London: Essex Church.—A very successful 
sale of work, organised by the Girl’s Club (the 


senior girls of the Sunday-school and drill class)” 


was held Saturday, Dec. 7, in aid of the children’s 
ward of the Kensington Dispensary. Mrs. Free- 
ston opened the sale, which was well attended 
by members of the congregation and others, and 
by the girls’ parents and friends. During the 
afternoon there was a most enjoyable concert, 
contributed by friends from other congregations. 
Afternoon teas were daintily served by some of 
the girls, who acted as waitresses ; another de- 
lightful feature was a Christmas tree prettily 
decorated by Mrs. Preston, and laden with toy. 
for children, in place of the usual bran ple. 
The stalls were erected and the schoolroom 
decorated by members of the Youths’ Club. A 
sum of just over £20 will be handed to the 
hospital. 

London: Euston Theatre Services.—The 
special services for the people, conducted by 
Rey. J. Page Hopps, ended last Sunday evening. 
He apoke to an exceptionally large audience, 
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from the words: ‘‘This one thing Ido: I press 
on.” That was his message to them. They 
should press on to a great united brotherhood, 
to the ideal of “* Peace on earth, good-will 
amongst men,” towards a noble personality. 

hey ‘should press on in a hopeful spirit towards 
that future life of which he spoke on the previous 
Sunday. 

Manchester: Bradford.—The children’s 
choir of the Mill-street Free Church (ages seven to 
fourteen) gave an operetta entitled ‘ Princess 
JuJu,” in three aets, before an audience of over 
300, on Saturday, December 7. The perform- 
ance, which was in aid of Christmas partics and 
prize fund, was a great success. 

Preston.—A sale of work took place last 
Saturday, opened by Mr. Smith, of Hizhfield, 
Penwortham. Including members’ donations, 
the receipts amounted to over £135. 

Richmond.—On Tuesday, December 10, a 
very successful sale of work was held at Bridge 
House, in the interest of the Free Church, 
opened by Mrs. Blake Odgers, who in a happy 
little speech commented on the excellence of 
the work which had always been a tradition at 
Richmond. _The proceeds of the sale amounted 
to £41. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


lt is requested that notice of any siteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoca. 


—po——e 


SUNDAY, December 22. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR 
HvURN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jusse Hripprr- 
SON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Crressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 
Rev Franx K. Freeston; 6.30, Rev. R. 
N. Cross, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PrErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel “Pit Church Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawirnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn - hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. H. 
G. CHANCELLOR. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savett Hicxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. 
R. N. Cross; and 7, Rev. FReEpERIC ALLEN. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHaRLEs 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. J. 
Paay Hoprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HIPPERSON ; 

6.30, Mr. J. KInsMAN. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Bethnal 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frtrx Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 


MarsHatu; 7, Mr. Epwarp CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. IF. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. . 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A, PHaRAon; 
6.30, Mr. D. Dezts Evans. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarpant, B.A. 


Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev, 
W. ©. Wrrrras, B.A. ater 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 1, Rev, De. 


MUMMERY, 


kD 
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AszERystwita, New Street Meeting House, a 


and 6.30, Suppl 
Batu, 
J. M. McDoweE Lt. 


Buackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore 10.45 


and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGer. 
BiacKPoo., South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
Bournremourn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey..C. C, Go. 
BRADFORD, Chapel- lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6. 30, 
Rev. E. Crrepig Jonzs, M.A. 


Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6:28 Rev. % 


Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- = 3 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrisstLEY PRIME. — 

BUXTON, Hartington- road Church, 11 and 6. 30. 
Rév. Grorcr STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CueEsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.39, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, Al 
and 6.30, Rev. O. A. Grnevzr. 

DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vanor, B.D. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s- road, 1 and | 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lexrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
HarcGrove, M.A. 

LuicestErR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PreTzoLp, M.A. ~ 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 Pers 
6.30, Rev. ERNEST PARRY. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, IL and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivErPoo., Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roperts. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. J. C. Opa prs, B.A. : 

Marpstone#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street;, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LiveENs. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dry 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and - 6.45, 
Rev. JAMES Burton, M.A. - 

PortsmovurH, St. Thomas: street, lL and. 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 
Rey. OTTWELL BINNS. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old 
House, Il, Rev. F. T. Rep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey, J. 
C. Street, M.A., LL.B. es 

Sipmoutn, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLttiam AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6. 30, 
Rev. Matruew R. Scorr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, IL. 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunsripGE-WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudiey# 
road, 11, Mr. H. C. HAWKINs. 

WEstT Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
1! and 6,30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


—————— 


SOUTH AFRICA. j 
SAPETOWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BaLm- 


FORTH. 
ee 


CURISTMAS DAY, December 25. 


BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
road, 11, Rev. C. C. Cox. : 

BricHtTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11, Rev. PrimstLEy PRIME. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian..Church, Effra- 
road, 11, Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D. : 

CHILD’S Huixx, All: Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, Rev. Epaar DarPiyn, ‘* The 
Eternal Madonna.’’ 

Essex Cxuurcn, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 


10.45 ' and 6. 30, 


Korpurn, Quex-road, 11, Rey. CoHarLEs Rover, : 


B.A. 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1}, Rev. J. 
C. Opaurs, B.A. 

Liverevoor, Hope-street Church, ul, Rey. H. Dd. 


RoBERTs. # 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

ScarBorovaH, Westborough, 11, Rey. Orrwein 
Binns. 

Suerriunp, Upper Chapel, 11,-Rev, C. J. 


Srrunr, M.A., and Rev, A, H,. DoLpuin, 


feeting = 


Srratyorp, West Hom Hane, Bi Rey, FREDSEIG ieee 


‘ALLER; 


Eos 


and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 


- Flat.—H.YV., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
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Situations, 
YACANT AND WANTED 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


FIO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

Mr. A'S. Barnarn, M.1.B.B., A.M.LC.E., 
Borough Hlectrical Engineer, Wa'sall, has a 
vacancy for an Articled Pupil, or Improver 
desirous of obtaining Central Station 
experience. 


Board and Restdence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tarift.—Apply, Mre. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warricr-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ELIXSTOWE. — Miss BRUNDELL, 


74, Ranelagh-road. Comfortable rooms 
and good attendance. can be obtained at above 
address at.reduced -terms during winter 
months. Reference permitted to E. B. Squire, 
Esq., Upper Heath, Hampstead. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and moor- 

land. Bracing sunny winter resort. Through 

trains from all parts. Responsible charge 

taken of the younger guests. Prospectus 
from PROPRIETOR. 


ERMANY.— Lovely part, bracing 
air. Resident doctor and his English 
wife receive patients, convalescents, any 
wanting rest and change. Delicate young 
people receive every care. Home comforts. 
Dry, sunny winter and spring. Best refer- 
ences ; also from former patients and visitors. 
Terms moderate. 
Dr. Scumirr, Sobernbeim-Nahe. 


pe SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SouTuPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Shefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 
Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered.” 
Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


HARMING ROOMS VACANT 

(bachelors or married couple) in goed 
Flat overlooking Kensington Gardens. Ever 
modern convenience. Handsomely furnished. 
Moderate terms. Also good Double and Single 
Rocms vacant in paying guest house. Old 
established. Gentlefolks only received.—R.., 
17, Leinster-square, Bayswater, W. 


Scboois, etc, 
—@——— 

“SHANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigHeate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiniAn Tatsot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Maiviculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Hoaltby situation, Hockey, Cricket,snd Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply tothe Hrap MisrrREss. 


: ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 

gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, ‘The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 
_4 (On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.). 
C. J. Monrcommry. M A. (Oxon). 
OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculation, 


Ee a Se a Se EE a Ee ee 


for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 


197, Willesden Lane, Lendon, N.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
: Principals: 
Miss CogswELtLt and Miss MacpouGatLu. 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 


- maintained, and a thorough education of AYING GUEST HOUSE FOR 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. p : : z 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, reliving 1 ey oie kaa ee noe 


Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained. 
12 Distinctions were gained. 
R.A.M. and B.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed, 
“One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 
Bosra of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


UYING and selling Linen in the 
heart of Linendom enables us to pro- 

cure the pick of the looms. Ladies’ IRISH 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIBFS, 1s. 11d. 
doz.; Gents’, 33. 9d.—Hurrons, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


servants remaining. Quiet good Square, 
London, W. Cioze Tube and District rail. 
House many attractions, good lease, well 
furnished throughout. Large connection, 
gentlefolks only. —C., INQUIRER OFFICE, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 
GREAT RUSSELL STREES, LONDON. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS.. PERFECT SANITATION. 
a TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 
fs This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
es HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
Es throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
| Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
k Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed 
=4 rooms (including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 
a Gs. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application 
# Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
mz dG’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. Ga. to 
Be 140s. 6d. per day. 

mY Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 


LONDON, W. 


WO LADIES RECEIVE OTHERS, 
Teachers, Students, &c., in their 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

22, Guilford Street, Russel! Square, 
LON PON. 

Facing the Gardens cf the Foundling Institution, 

Central. Homelike. Beds from is. 6d. 

Breakfast and Tes from Js. Patronised re- 


street, Strand, W.C. 


“fVHE UNITY.”—Magazine for 
Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page. Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month 
One copy post tree, 1gd.—1s. 6d, s year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. Gd. per 100; extra charge local 
age.—Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, 4 
tiram, Manchester, + Of its existence, 


Full-sized billiard tables |. 


peatedly by many visitors during the 20 years | 1ondon, B.0. 
14 


-. Norman Reed & Co., 


Stained 
§ 
Leaded 
Glass. 


ey 
13, Lisle Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 
| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACEH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIBgECTORS. | 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawpencen, Bart., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H. duper, A.R.1.B.A 
Miss CuciL Grapwa=LtL, | ApbmxANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A, Happcastye, RENCE. 
F.8.1. . Miss OrnME. 
SrmPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 
' A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECHIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A. PRICH, Maneger. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


SURGIGAL AID 


$0 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 


This Society,- establiched in 1862, supplies 

Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Araficial 

Limbs, Surgical Appliances, Elastic Stockings, 

Trusses, and every description of mecbanicul 

support to the poor without limit as to locality 
or disease. 


Presideni— 


38,041 Appliances given year 
ending September, 1907. 
Average over 700 per week. 


Water Beds, Invalid Chairs, and Couches are 
lent to the Afflicted upon the Recommendation 
of Subscribers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS sre 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co,, 
Ltd., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Society, Salishury-square, 


RIGHARD 6, TRESIODER, Secretary, 
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EVERYONE who wants to be well informed on Current Affairs, including the 
Social and Political Progress of the World, SHOULD READ 


Edited 


DIARY OF THE WEEK: 


An Epitome of the Salient Features of the Week’s News told in a 


concise form. 


POLITICS AND AFFAIRS 


Hditorials on Burning Questions by Leading Statesmen and Journalists. 


LIFE AND LETTERS: 


Criticisms and Essays on Literature, Art, Religion, and Social Questions. 
THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY. 


Sold at all First-class Boeokstalls and Newsagents. 
EVERY SATURDAY 


by H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE WEEKLIES. 


Among the Chief Features are: 


THE INQUIRER. 


DECEMBER 21, 1907. 


Price @d. 


Publishing Office: 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WHAT MEN ARE SAYING. 
WHAT MEW ARE D@ING. 
WHAT MEW ARE THINKING. 


ery E‘wriday: 


zs Sak =m 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 


Es 


Edited by PERCY L. 


Ti wropence: 


PARKER. 


The purpose of “‘ Public Opinion” is to provide information by means of a weekly review of current thought 
and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and to put on record the 
ideas and activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 


What Mr: R. B. Haldane says of *‘ Public Opinion” :— 


Dear Mr. Parker, 


WAR OFFICE, lst October, 1907. 


I think that in the new form of “Public Opinion,” under your editorship, you do well to make prominent 
what is concrete and living in the shape of the opinions maturely formed of men who are trying to do the 
work of the nation and of journalists, the standard of whose criticism is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a concrete form and has init the touch of humanity, The views of strenuous spirits and 
the criticisms of really competent critics given in their own words comply with this condition. Your paper will 
succeed if it can only keep up to this standard, and I think you have brought it on to the right lines —Yours 


faithfully, 


B. HALDANE, 


Percy L. Parker, Esq., Office of * Public Opinion,” Temple House, Tallis Street, B.C. 
What Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., says of “‘ Public Opinion ” :— 


Dear Mr. Parker,—I cannot but congratulate you on that excellent paper, “ Public Opinion,” which I read 


regularly. You havea journal of great influence and usefulness.—Yours truly, 


GILBERT PARKER. 


“Public Opinion” can be obtained from any Newsagent _or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one ycar 
t> any address in the United Kingdom for 7@s. 7@¢., and to any place abroad for 7%, per annum, Orders 
should be addressed to “ Public Opinion,” 20 and 31, Temple House, Tallis-street, London, E.C. Specimens free on 


avplication. 


Published on December 20. Admirably printed. 
Author’s edition. Price 5s. net. 


Order from your booksellers, or send for a deserip- 
tive Prospectus to MontacuE FoRDHAM, 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 


MOTHER EARTH 


MONTAGUE FORDHAM, 
M.A. Cantab. 


With a Preface by J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 


Contents. 


Cuav. I. Somm GuneRAL ConsIpERATIONS; II. 
LAnp anp Oapitat; III. Tue REGULATION 
or Markets; IY. THe Waaes or LABouR; 
V. Tur CuLrryaTion or THE Sor; VI. THe 
CREATION oF A Community; VII. Tur Lanp 
Crus AND LEaGgur or Country PEOPLE. 


Extract from Preface. 

What Mr. Fordham does is to give body toa 
large ideal which hitherto has been floating 
vaguely before the minds of many, and to afford 
direction to the effort of those who aro willing to 
work towards its realisation. 


AUNTON PULPIT VACANT. — 

Communications in confidence to Mr. 
JAMES DuckworTH, 18, Portland - street, 
Taunton. Nee 


BY THE 


Rev. W. @. TARRANT, B.A. 


Booklets for the Season. 


Daily Meditations. 
Night unto Night. 


Leather, gilt, One Shilling; 
Cloth, red, 6d. 


BEE SONGS 


Second Edition. 


Fancy cloth, gilt, One Shilling net. 


ESSEX HALL 
(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


Books for Christmas. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PURITANS. Brief 
Biographies of Catherine Sedgwick, Mary Ware, 
Lydia Child, Dorothea Lynde Dix, Margaret Fuller, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Louisa Alcott. By S. 
CURTIS BEACH. Cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d, net, postage 4d. 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART. Chapters 
sbowing ithe need of readjustment, intellectually 
and spiritually, if religion is to hold its own. By 
S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d, 


FOUR AMERICAN LEADERS. Essays on 


Franklin, Wasbiogton, Channing, and Emerson. By 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, President of Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, U.S.A. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net, 
postage 3d. 7 

FATHER TAYLOR. A Biography of the 
Founder of the Seamen's Bethel, Boston, U.S.A. By 
ROBERT COLLYER, LL.D. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net, © 
postage 3d. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE. Selected pas- 
sages from the Old and New ‘lestaments and the 
Apocrypha arranged as synthetic readings in Biblical 
order. By ULYSSES G.B. PIERCE, Unitarian Minister, 
Washington, U.S.A. With an Introduction by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Cloth, 3s. net, by post, 
3s.4d. Thin paper edition, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 
by post, 3s. 9d. Flexible leather, red under gilt edges, 
5s. net, by post, 5s. 3d. 


Book Room: Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Tre SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATIO 


HOW READY. 


“YOUNG DAYS 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


192 pages of Stories. 100 Pictures. A most 
attractive Christmas Present for Young People. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. ret. Postage 4d. 


Books for Gifts and Presents. 


Send for the New List of Reward and Gift 
Books, or, better st:ll, visit the Association’s 
Book Room at Essex Hall, and inspect 
the attractive Bocks on Sale suitable for 
Presentation. 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Booz BANG AINMS. 


Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10/6), 3/6. Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 28/- (cost 45/- net). Maclaren’s 
Life of the Master, 25/- net, for 8 6. Cassell’s Family 
Physician 4 vels. (30/- net), 12/6. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights. 17 vols., £13 13/-. Julian’s Hymnology, 21/-. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ITast Mditicn, 35 vols., half- 
morocco, in revolving polished oak bookcase, £16 16/- 
pub. £65. Many cther bargains.. Everything thats a 
book supplied; no matter when published. State 
wants. Catalogue fres. Books bought to any amount. 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. ‘ 


Pp. 776, Portrait and Memoir, 8vo, Cloth, 2'6 post free. 
COMPERBIUMN OF SWEBENBORG’S 
THEGLOGICAL WRETENGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a’ complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


Cerms for Aavertisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-strcet , 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on TUURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— 8. a. 
PursPAGR” osc ae 1-6 BORO 
HALF-PAaGE ... Bs soo RO ORD 
Per CoLuMN... ae eos ee ORD) 
Incy IN COLUMN .. 4. LOO ONG 

Special Terms for 4 Series. 


Calendar Natices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 16 
‘Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the eve of Christmas we must for 
once bid the old year farewell. This 
last number of THe Inquirer for 1907 
will reach a good many of our friends 
before Christmas Day is passed, and 
others when they are already looking to- 
wards New Year’s Eve. To all alike the 
- most cordial ereeiines at and good wishes ! 


Our “Record of the Year 1907’ will 
appear in the New Year’snumber. In that 
number also we shall publish an article by 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, President of the 
National Conference, which will open the 
way for that full and frank discussion 

of the condition of our churches which 
we have promised. Another New Year’s 
item will be the first of a series of 
articles by Dr. S. H. Mellone on ‘“ What 

is meant by the Immanence of God.’’ 
Early in the year we look for a further 
article by M. Paul Sabatier. 


Tue Liverpool Free Church Council is 
about to set on foot an inquiry which should 
yield an interesting report. According to 
the Daily News, ‘‘ They have determined 
to make a complete survey of the city from 
a Free Church standpoint. The idea is to 
find out how far the Free Churches are 
meeting the modern religious needs of the 
people. The originator of the scheme is 
Mr. Arthur Black, a member of the Liver- 
pool City Council, and president of the 
local Free Church Council. Already an out- 
line plan has been agreed upon by the 
special committee which will carry on the 
work. The investigation will deal with 
such important topics as overlapping, 
neglected areas, suitability of buildings 


and services to modern needs, the relation 
of suburban to town churches, the needs of 
special classes of the population, the possi- 
bilities of united work, religious charities, 
settlements, institutional churches, &e. ” 
The inquiry is to occupy several months, 
and a special organiser has been appointed 
for the purpose. 


Dr. PowIcKE, to whose paper on 
‘** Theslogy and the Spiritual Life,’’ deli- 
vered at the autumnal session of the Con- 
gregational Union, we referred a few weeks 
ago, has just completed a pastorate of 
twenty-five years at Hatherlow. As a 
mark of their regard for him, and of appre- 
ciation of his work, the congregation has 
asked Dr. Powieke to accept a trip to 
Palestine. At a meeting held to bid him 
farewell, Dr. Powicke referred to the safe- 
guard he had, both at Hatherlow and in 
a previous pastorate at Alnwick, in the 
freedom of utterance which had always 
been allowed him. With regard to this 
attitude of the church towards a minister, 
he said it was the only noble and right 
one. During the eighteenth century the 
creed-bound churches had drifted to Unit- 
arianism, while the independent churches 
remained orthodox. Had either of his 
congregations compelled him to keep to 
the old formulas, he might have been 
driven, ag many others had been driven, 
to Unitarianism. But their patience had 
saved him from that, for he had found that 
if they went only a little way below the 
surface, they became sceptics, but if they 
went deeply below they became whole- 
hearted believers. Dr. Powicke’s principle 
is undoubtedly the right one, but his his- 
tory is at fault. The old congregations in 
our Connection which became Unitarian 
were not creed bound. 


Tue need for housing reform and better 
sanitation in many country districts is 
exemplified in an astonishing way by a 
report of the Local Government Board, 
recently published, dealing with the rural 
district of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. 
There is plenty of room on the 37,482 
acres for the 5,725 people who live there ; 
but two-fifths of the houses used by 
working peop!e are in a state of chronic 
dampi e3s, many have no windows or doors 
at the back and therefore no through 
ventilation. Most of the ground floors are 
covered with flagstones, often broken and 
defective. House drains are not usual; 
brooks and ditches are contaminated by 
drainage from middens. Drinking-water is 
frequently obtained from brooks, ditches, 
and open pits in the clay soil, which collect 
surface water from manured fields, and 
even more dangerous filth impurities. 


Dairy farming is the principal industry 
of the district, about 6 ,000 gallons of milk 
being sent daily to London, “Aldershot, &c. 
The inspector’s report of forty-one milk 
farms visited refers to walls and floors in 
a filthy condition, and offensive accumula- 
tions in badly paved or unpaved yards. 
It appears not to be the rule for the milkers 
to wash their hands and cleanse the cows’ 
udders before milking, and there is strong 
opposition to reform in this and other 
particulars. Clearly there is need for 
pressure to be brought to bear from 
outside on Rural District Councils which 
do not use their powers to secure sanitary 
conditions in their areas. 


A scnoon for young farmers was held at 
the Ardenconnel centre of the Co-operative 
Holidays Association during November, 
modelled on the lines of the High School 
in Denmark. Both men and women have 
an opportunity of improving their general 
education and widening their intellectual 
outlook, at the same time that they are 
receiving technical instruction in farming. 


Dr. Cuirrorp and his co-delegates, who 
were sent to Buda Pesth by the Baptist 
World Alliance to arbitrate in a dispute 
between two Baptist bodies, have returned 
with a highly hopeful report of their 
mission. Although there are details yet to 
be settled, it is understood that the two 
bodies have agreed to amalgamate, thereby 
forming one strong Baptist Church inde- 
pendent of the State ; for hitherto one body 
has been under State control and one has 
not. Dr. Clifford, as chairman of the 
commission, impressed both parties with 
his earnestness and geniality. As repre- 
senting the Baptist World Alliance, seven 
millions of Baptists were behind him. He 
conferred with Count Apponyi, the Minister 
of Public Worship, and Francis Kossuth, 
Minister of Trade. The Rev. J. H. Shake- 
speare, secretary of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and a member 
of the commission, referred with obvious 
pride to the fact that Mr. Lloyd George, 
a Baptist, occupied in England a Govern- 
ment office which was the counterpart 
of that occupied in Hungary by Mr. 
Kossuth. 


Tue story of the rise and progress of 


-the Baptist Church in Hungary reads like 


a chapter out of the Acts of the Apostles. 
In 1872 there were few, if any, Baptists in 
Hungary, but in that year one Heinrich 
Meyer, a colporteur in the service of the 
Scottish Bible Society, became converted 
to Baptist principles. Immediately he set 
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to work to envangelise Hungary. Having 
put his hand to the plough, he did not look 
back, but from day to this he has pro- 


claimed the Baptist faith from city to: 


city and village to village. Everywhere he 
made and baptized converts, leaving behind 
the nucleus of a church. To-day there are 


16,000 baptized church members in the 


country. But in 1899, two of his converts, 
Balogh and Udvarnoki, who had passed 
through a Baptist college at Hamburg, 
and had already exercised their ministry 
six years, formed a new Baptist Union, 
which broke away from Meyer’s party. 
This new union, which was strongly sup- 
ported by a Mr. Czopiak, a Government 
official, applied for and received State 
recognition. Mr. Czopiak was placed at 
the head of the church. Government 
recognition carried with it certain privi- 
leges. On the other hand, it involved 
several disabilities, including incapability 
to hold land in a corporate capacity, and to 
educate their children in their own faith. 
Recognised churches were also lable to 
special taxation. Restrictions of this kind 
were odious to Meyer’s party as to other 
Protestant sects. So, for some years the 
breach between the two Baptist parties 
had been growing. It was to bring about 
a reconciliation that the Baptist World 
Alhance appointed the commission which 
has just mediated with such happy 
results. The Union which made terms 
with the State in 1899 has determined to 
cut the bond, and now the United Baptist 
Church of Hungary is likely to go forward 
in a manner worthy of the splendid apos- 
éolic initiation of Heinrich Meyer. 


Tue Age, Melbourne, reports a some- 
what remarkable utterance from the lips 
of the Chairman of the Congregational 
Union of South Australia at its annual 
gathering. Speaking on the subject of 
Christian union, he is reported to have 
said: ‘‘ They had wasted far too much 
time in fruitless endeavours after union on 
a theological basis, and it was time they 
began to seek union on the deepest affec- 
tions of the heart. Experience had taught 
them the futility of meeting in conference 
with representatives of other Churches as 
if it were their business to find a locus 
standt on theological statements. The 
great heart of humanity yearned after a 
universal church. The great human cry 
was for ‘ One body, one spirit, one; faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all.’ ’’ 
This emphatic repudiation of the effort— 
still proceeding in Australia—to discover 
a new theological basis of union amongst 
a certain group of Churches, the Congre- 
gational included, is remarkable enough, 
and its spirit is a welcome surprise from 
the Chair of a body that has hitherto been 
as exclusive in its sympathies as any other 
in the South. Behind it lies the strong 
feeling of the younger part of the Congre- 
gational ministers, but it is to be feared 
that it will find no response among the 
laymen of the Church. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to hold 
a short series of services at Watford. Will 
the friends of Liberal Religion in the 
neighbourhood, who are willing to co-ope- 
rate, kindly communicate with the Rev. 
T. EH. M. Edwards, 1, Valley-road, Streat- 
ham Common, 8.W 


TRUTH AND ,THE WAYFARER. 

However it may have been with men of 
long ago, the modern pilgrim does not 
look to find Truth at the bottom of a well! 


| There may be a charm in the thought of 


her imprisonment there for the purpose 
of sweetening the waters of life; but those 
who have seen the flutter of her fair gar- 
ments in the blowing rain, and under leafy 
branches, will no longer wish to peer into 
unsunned depths to find their divinity 
encircled by damp stones, and locked in 
icy waters that have never mirrored the 
sky. It is possible to go further than 
this,” and refuse utterly to conceive of her 
under the image of a beautiful goddess 
at all; and, indeed, she has work enough to 
do in places where the immortals would be 
sadly in the way. But man, who is a poet 
at heart, in all times, and in all countries, 
must yet retain a few symbols, if only to 
please his fancy occasionally after much 
study of scientific text-books. And so the 
radiant presence that once haunted the 
dreams of the philosophers, typifies for 
him still the ultimate perfection of know- 
ledge. 

In spite of all this, however, when we 
remember that life itself is only part of 
a" universe in the making, Truth will not 
appear to us clothed in that majestic mien 
which one associates with the ‘‘ most 
high gods.’’ Rather she will seem as 
wistful and immature as a northern 
spring, and this in spite of all our talk 
about the wisdom of antiquity. For 
although ‘‘ the one far-off, divine event ’’ 
waits to crown her in the distant centuries, 
as yet she has but gathered a few grains 
of sand from the trackless shores of the 
infinite.” Creative power is moulding, and 
immortal destiny is guiding her, as they are 
motlding and guiding the human race ; 
yet her growth is as slow as that of all 
most precious things. Glimmerings of ‘‘ the 
light that never was on land or sea ’’ have 
dazzled her from her birth ; but she knows 
as little of their origin as the flower knows 
of the star, with which it has, nevertheless, 
some strange, cosmic affinity. Even as 
man, with his limitations and misgivings, 
she ‘‘ follows the Gleam’’; and when 
the great secrets are revealed to her, they 
will also cease to be enigmas to him. 

This.view of Truth is, to those who must 
have fixed creeds and absolute theories, 
far from exalted; but, to the wayfarer in 
the wilderness of years, it is singularly 
soothing. It makes the goddess human 
and companionable, and gives her a heart 
that beats as warmly as his own. He can 
even venture to show her such things as de- 
light him by the wayside—delicate blades 
of grass, little dewy blossoms, a bird’s 
pencilled feather, jewelled insects, or a 
leaf from the hedgerow, and she will smile 
on them all, and give them her own beauty. 
She, herself, did not make these wonders, 
but she loves them as soon as she sees them, 
and, through her sympathy, the wayfarer 
learns to understand their meaning. No 
less in. crowded cities, at the wharf side, 
in the noisy markets, passing through 
smoke-clouded tenements, lingering in 
hospital wards, hearkening to voices savage 
with pain and passion, weeping with the 
little ones who have never been happily 
mothered, Truth is still the comrade 
of man; but although she _ evolves 
order out of chaos wherever she appears, , 


and seeks to bring sweetness and light into’ 
all the dark places of earth, she pays the 


penalty of youth in many an apparent 
failure when she would accomplish her 
tasks too quickly. Truth is. still in- 
experienced ; but how can it be otherwise 2 
Knowledge is attained with heart-breaking 
slowness, and the world has been bound by 
error so long! 

The goddess men used to worship looked 
coldly down on those who slew each other 
for her sake. She was not only above 


them, but she scorned their human needs; _ : 


and, to the critical philosopher, it seemed 
immaterial whether you died for one 
opinion or another. All were equally 
false, and he was the wisest man who put 
no faith in any. But Truth to-day has 
her part and lot in every hope of man, even 
in his halting theologies! She steals into 
the cathedral and conventicle alike, catch- 
ing a word of wisdom, now from the lips 
of the ecclesiastic, and now from the 
hoarse utterance of the fanatic. She puts 


* 


on no Olympian airs, and mixes as freely 


with socialists as with scholars. The 


fervour of enthusiasts makes her own 


bosom glow, and the patient labours of 


men of science teach her to be humble. 
Our poets, indeed, will have to rhyme 
about her in a new fashion, for she now 


has a place in the lowest ranks of life; 
and the majestic adjectives which formerly — 


used to figure in odes to her imperious 
beauty, have ceased to be appropriate. 
Truth is verily with, and of, man—bone 
of his bone, flesh of his flesh; and she 
grows as he advances, if she grows at all. 
She herself does not realise, even yet, what 
glory is to be hers—still less, what anguish 


she has to undergo, and what martyrs — = 


she must inspire. Neither does she re- 
member too sorrowfully the trouble of her 


birth, any more than the spring remembers & 


how passionately she wrought to break 
from the bonds of winter. 
is all about her, one ‘‘ 
the angels ’’ holds her by the hand; and 
the curiosity of youth, mingled with an 
underlying gravity which only the thinker 


understands, give to her face its almost — = 


fantastic loveliness. 

Truth is the child of God who will one 
day know the mind of her Father. Like 
the woodland blossom, she had her begin- 
nings in a dark underworld given over to 


the dominion of creeping, eyeless things 


that abhor the sun. But even as that 
perfect piece of life pricks through the sod, 


and gives to the light, in colour and fra- 


grance, all that it has gathered for the 
service of beauty in the damp, brown 
mould, so this 
humanity will render up, at last, the love- 
liness born of her sojourning on earth. 
And, in that day, man too will pass beyond 
the bournes of time and space, and know 


consummate flower of 


The free air. Se : 
a little lower than 


the things whereof, at present, he only | 


dimly dreams. ~ 
Laura ACKROYD. 


INSENSATE things, such as rocks end 
Animals and 
trees grow a little, fora little time,andcome 
But the grandest attribute — 

of our created minds, one that belongs to 
no other finite creature whatever, is that 


they have the gift of a growth everlasting. Bk 4 


seas of water, do not grow. 


to their limit. 


—Horace Bushnell. : 
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MANUAL ON THE EARLY CHURCH.* 

Mr. THomas’s book is a valuable 
addition to the series of manuals issued 
by the Sunday School Association, under 
the general supervision of Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter. Its scope is limited, as its 
title indicates. Mr. Addis’s manual, in 
the same series, ‘‘ Christianity and the 
Roman Empire,’’? dealt admirably with 
the external relations of the Church. Mr. 
Thomas deals with its internal develop- 
ment, especially in the matter of organi- 
sation, clergy, and ritual institutions, 
touching only incidentially the evolution 
of Christian doctrine. When shall we have 
an equally good little book on this subject ? 
The manual before us is thoroughly good ; 
firm in outline, well reasoned, and rich 
in illustrative quotations. The reader 
may dissent from two or three of Mr. 
Thomas’s conclusions, but will readily 
admit that 1t is not very easy to upset 
them. He will admit also that the under- 
taking is not an easy one—that of driving 
a clear line through a mass of historical 
evidence which has been complicated by 
controversy, ancient and modern. Mr, 
Thomas’s success is in no small degree 
due to the fact that he holds no brief, and 
has not to make a case for any church cr 
party; he is a trained student of history, 
~ and he states what he finds. 

To summarise the contents of the book 
by a mere recital of chapter headings 
would be to make it look dry and conven- 
tional; but still, it 1s well to state concisely 
what may be found in it. After a vivid 
sketch of the Church of the first century, 
our author treats of the ministry of 
‘* spiritual gifts,’’ and its revival in Mon- 
tanism: the effect of controversy with 
Gnosticism, and especially with the ultra- 
Pauline eclecticism of Marcion, in the 
formation of the canon and the Rule of 

Faith: the drawing inward of the Church 
and the stiffening of its organisation in the 
clergy, and especially the episcopate. 
Then follow chapters on Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper ; andon the effect upon the 
Church of its State-establishment. A 
brief summary of early Christian literature 
closes the volume. 

Tt is not easy to make ‘‘ elegant extracts” 
from a very business-like book, as this is. 
Perhaps the following lines, from the section 
headed ‘‘ The Rise of Theology,’’ furnish 
as good a specimen as could be found of 
Mr. Thomas’s treatment of the more 

general topics connected with the early 
history of Christianity. The immediate 
reference is to the language of Peter in 

~ Acts ii. 22-24 -— 

_ ‘Tt may be observed that here, as 
throughout the Book of the Acts, where an 
audience of Jews is addressed, Jewish 

words and conceptions are employed. 

Traffic of thought couid only take place 

_ by a coinage of words and ideas, common to 

friend and foe alike, and the only treasury 
from which the disciples could draw proofs 
to show that Jesus was the Messiah was the 
national history and literature. Accord- 
ingly the Christians, in the course of making 
plain their beliefs, were silently absorbing 
new elements foreign and often inferior 
to their original message. This process 

*« The Karly Church—its orders and institu- 

tions.” By A. Hermann Thomas. M.A. ‘ Man- 
uals of Harly Christian History.” 


Rev, Dr. Carpenter, (London: Sunday School 
Association, 1907, 2s. 6d, net). 
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is evident through all the three centuries 
which preceded the Council of Nicea. 
While belief is struggling to find definite 
forms, itis also gathering accretions from 
its surroundings, and each new dogma 
adds something to the last. The 
Christianity which gains converts in the 
pagan world receives a strong infusion of 
pagan ideas. Teachers attempt to meet 
the Gnostics on their own ground and a 
Gnostic deposit is left. The faith finds itself 
compelled to deal with the philosophy 
and metaphysics of Greece and Rome, 
with the result that it becomes a philosophy 
and presents a metaphysical doctrine of the 
Godhead. This process went on none the 
less surely because of intense opposition. 
In the Dialogue of Justin with the Jew 
Trypho, Justin proceeds little by little 
to capture the whole of Jewish history and 
prophecy as a logical setting for his idea 
of Jesus, in order to convince his oppo- 
nent’’—(pp. 71, 72). 

Probably it is in the chapters on Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper that the reader will 


find the information and the opinions 


which will strike him as most novel, es- 
pecially with regard to the influence of 
paganism on these rites of the Church. Of 
the strange new life that sprung up in 
pagan religion during early Christian 
times, chiefly in connection with cults 
imported from Egypt and the East, 
Mr. Thomas says :— 

‘* During the first century, when Chris- 
tianity was winning its way, there was a 
great religious revival in paganism. The 
Kleusinian mysteries which had been losing 
hold of popular favour again attracted 
large numbers of devout persons throughout 
the empire. It was then that the new note 
of morality was heard in their ritual. 
Numerous forms of worship were imported 
from the east, and were eagerly accepted, 
because they promised deliverance from 
the bondage of sin, regeneration, salvation, 
and the liberty of true service. On the 
threshold of a chapel in Africa were 
the striking words, ‘ Enter good, go forth 
better.” The worship of Isis spread all 
through the empire, and her believers were 
enrolled in her ranks as a sacred soldiery. 
‘Give thy name,’ said the priest to the 
candidate for initiation, ‘to this holy 
worship ; and dedicate thyself to the ob- 
servance of our religion, take on thee the 
freewill yoke of service, for when thou 
beginnest to serve the goddess thou shalt 
feel the fruit of thy liberty.’ Isis was 
but one of her names. She was the 
principle of unity ruling the earth, and 
all other deities were but manifestations of 
her power. When the worship of Isis 
entered a new town, a coalescence took 
place with the gods previously worshipped 
there. It was dimly felt that all the other 
deities were but names and aspects of the 
one central reality. The person who was 
initiated into her cult was, in the emphatic 
words of Apuleius, renatus, ‘ born again ’ ; 
he was led by the goddess into ‘ the paths 
of a new salvation.’ ’’ 

When Mr. Thomas proceeds to speak 
of the influence of the mysteries upon the 
rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, we 
do not go all the way with him. He agrees 
with Wernle in seeing a magical and pro- 
phylactic significance in baptism into 
a name. It we translate James ii. 7, as 
‘* the noble name which was invoked upon 
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you,’’ 2.e., the name of Christ, and admit, 
further, that there is ample evidence in the 
Book of Acts of the persistence in Christian- 
ity of the Jewish beliefs in the magic of 
names, we should still be disinclined to 
admit that the element of magic, or of 
exorcism, was predominant in primitive 
Christian baptism. Of course, itis obvious 
that the Gentile convert of the second and 
third centuries frequently brought into ~ 
Christianity the language of mysteries with 
which he was familiar. It is practically 
certain that Clement of Alexandria had been 
a pagan initiate. While, on his intellectual - 
side, he is ready to vindicate Christianity 
as the true Gnosis, on his mystical side he 
extols it as the true mystery, and transfers 
to it the rhapsodies about illumination and 
epopteca which he had learnt elsewhere. 

‘‘ O truly sacred mysteries! Ostainless 
light! My way is lighted with torches and 
I survey the heavens and God. I am 
become truly holy while I am initiated. 
The Lord is the hierophant and seals while 
illuminating him who is initiated.’’ 

One must not press the evidence of parti- 
cular cases too far. There are many indi- 
cations, however, that the less educated 


Christian who lived among devotees of 


various cults was wont to boast that his 
religion was as mystertous as any, and to 
take pride, not in the simplicity of his 
faith, but in the occult symbolism in which 
he could wrap it up. Towards the end of 
the second century, Avircius of Hieropolis 
writes his epitaph, which tells how he, a 
disciple of the pure shepherd, went to Rome 
to see the golden-rebed, golden-slippered 
queen ; and there he saw a people bearing 
the splendid seal; and everywhere faith 
led the way, and fed him with the fish from 
the fountain, mighty and stainless, whom 
a pure virgin grasped, giving the mixed 
cup with bread. Here we have the Church 
and its rites symbolised in a way that was 
destined to be lasting and influential. And 
just while this good man may have been in 
Rome, three highly educated lawyers were 
sitting on a breakwater by the mouth of the 
Tiber, and joiing in that remarkable 
conversation which is preserved to us by 
Minucius Felix; wherein a Christian con- 
verts a pagan by proving to him that 
Christianity is a theistic philosophy of a 
very cosmical type, combined with a high 
morality and a commonsense that cares 
nothing for forms and symbols. It. was 
because Christianity had its word for all, 
and became, in a sense, all things to all men, 
that itis difficult in reviewing its history to 
avoid throwing into prominence the ele- 
ments we find most congenial, and neglect- 
ing others which we may find trivial or 
embarrassing. J. E. O. 


—$ 2, 


OUR CITY OF GOD.* 

Sr. AUGUSTINE wrote his great work 
“* Concerning the City of God,’’ at a time 
when Rome, the City of the World, had been 
sacked by the Goths, and it was his design 
to contrast these two cities as to their 
origin, progress, and destinies. The war 
of good and evil goes on as of old, and 
possibly we of the twentieth century are 
more alive to the fact of the struggle in 
every department of life and every country 
of the world than were the best of the 
ancients. It is for this very reason we 


* << Our City of God.” By J. Brierley, B.A. 
(“J. B.”’) (Jas, Clarke & Co. 6s.) 
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cannot accept Augustine’s definiteness of 
boundaries between the two, and still less 
the appalling superiority in power and 
in numbers, which he allows the ‘‘ the 
City of the Devil,’’ until the end comes. 
So we need new conceptions of both cities 
and their increasing warfare and its final 
outcome, and Mr. Brierley has done 
well to offer to the world his conception 
under the title, ‘‘ Our City of God.” 

He begins ‘‘ with some chapters of 
definite theological statement,’’ wisely 
enough, it seems to us, for however we 
may protest against dogmatism, 1t remains 
true that every thoughtful person must 
have his convictions on these grave matters, 
God, Christ, Sin, Salvation, and the like. 
And as is well written, ‘‘It is not by 
calling each other names, but by getting at 
facts and the right deductions from them, 
that we may have to reach any sure 
ground or any clear light on these high 
matters.’’ And Mr. Brierley’s conclusions, 
while acceptable to many even of those 
whe call themselves or are called by others 
Unitarians, will offend none. We can 
quote but one sentence out of many pages 
full of large suggestiveness. It is that 
which concludes the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Incarnation ’’ :— 

‘¢ We do not, in the spiritual evolution, 
know where man ends and God begins. 
But as we study Jesus in his life and death, 
and in the power of his resurrection, what 
we do know is that here God and man are 
manifestly one.’’ 

The second part of the work is social. 
We are but just beginning to realise 
how ‘‘ The Church by its neglect of the 
social problem has lost much of its position 
asa leader and guide of humanity.’ Hith- 
erto, Christians have, as a rule, concerned 
themselves first with ‘* saving souls,’’ and 
then with the deliverance of men from 
ill-health and unhealthy conditions, from 
, destitution and misery, from injustice and 
wrong, dealing with them only as indi- 
viduals or families. The problem has been 
how A or B may be relieved, the far more 
difficult but not insoluble one, how ‘‘ the 
lower classes’’—the classes below the 
level of decent human life—may be 
uplifted, is only beginning to occupy our 
attention. Yet to those who believe that 
what they daily pray for is possible to be, 
and that they have to work for it, who be- 
lieve that God’s kingdom is to come and is 
coming, and the Heavenly Jerusalem to 
be established in our midst, sweating and 
slums and the like are our sins and not 
merely our misfortunes, and as such concern 
us as religious men. 

But all religion is of the heart, the king- 
dom of God must be within‘ before it can 
be manifested without. And so the third 
part of this treatise is personal. It 
strikes us as not quite so complete as is 
the first part and even the second. Many 
excellent topics are excellently treated, such 
as ‘‘ Iriendship,’’ ‘‘ Being IIl,’’ ‘‘ Old 
and New,’’ but one has a suspicion that 
they have been selected out of Mr. Brier- 
ley’s well-filled pigeon-holes rather than 
written for this work. 

We should like to see the first part printed 
separately with the motto, ‘‘ What we 
want is not so much a New Theology as a 
True Theology.’’ We thank Mr. Brierley 
for this simple but pregnant saying. 

C. 
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FROM THE INDIAN POINT OF VIEW.* 


Tue name of Sivandth Sdstri is known 
to those of our readers who keep in touch 
with Brahmo Samaj matters, and such 
readers will not need to be told that he is a 
We have it, 
however, on the authority of Sir Roper 
‘“one of the most 


leader held in high honour. 


Lethbridge, that he is 
distinguished writers of modern Bengal.’’ 
Sir Roper says :— 

‘* Tt is also reasonable to expect that the 
biography of Ramtanu, covering such an 


eventful period in the social, moral, and 


religious history of Bengal, would intro- 
duce to the reader. a large number of inter- 
esting and varied characters and scenes 
grouped around the central personage. 
The Pandit’s work is quite the most schol- 
arly book of its kind, as well as the most 
serious and sustained effort to combine 
in a biographical work, Oriental and 
Western modes of thought, that has yet 
appeared in Bengali.’’ 

Coming with such testimony in its favour 
the volume before us is assured of a wel- 
come. But it very soon speaks for itself, 
and in such a gentle and original way that 
despite the unfamiliar names (or spelling 
of names known in another form), it leads 
us on, with ever-growing interest, only to 
regret the whole is so brief. The book is 
furnished with many portraits, and is 
generally handsome in appearance. It 
certainly ought to be widely read, not only 
on account of the worth and work of the 
good man whose career it narrates, but we 
had almost said chiefly because of the 
light it affords on Indian modes of life and 
thought. & 

Ramtanu Lahiri’s life extended from 
1813 to 1898, and it was spent in the midst 
of that intellectual, social, and religious 
advance which is fitly described as ‘‘ the 
Renaissance in Bengal.’’ Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge, as editor, has with wise insight 
into the attractive merits of the original 
work confined his own remarks chiefly to 
a short introduction. In this he speaks of 
Lahiri as long ago marked out by his 
‘* saintly life and lofty patriotism ’’ ‘‘ as a 


leader of men in the cultured Bengali society 


of Calcutta and Krishnagar.’’ Coming 
into public prominence after Rammohan 
Roy, and before Keshava Chandra Sen 
(known to English people generally as 
Keshub Chunder Sen), and being himself of 
a gentle, unassuming temperament, he 
never attained a celebrity equal to theirs ; 
but the editor is ‘‘ inclined to think that 
his influence, in bringing out all that was 
best in the minds and hearts of the young 
Bengal of his day was not inferior to theirs.” 
As valiant as any reformer in standing up 
for the good and true in national life, he 
was so essentially a gentleman “‘ that he 
conserved while he reformed and was 
critical without being abusive. 

Though by birth a Kulin of very high 
descent, a Brahman of the Brahmans, 
Lahiri was in childhood subjected to ex- 
treme poverty. A piteous spectacle is 
given of the kind of ‘‘ education’’ he 
underwent at the village patshala, an 


* “ Ramtanu Lahiri, Brahman and Reformer: 
A History of the Renaissance in Bengal.” From 
the Bengali of Pandit Sivandth SAstri, M.A. 
Edited by Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.1E., 
formerly Principal of Krishnagar College, Bengal. 
Pp. 227. (Sonnenschein. 5s, net.) 
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institution that would vie apparently with 
that of Mr. Squeers. Then he caught a_ 
glimpse of higher possibilities in the school 
set up by Mr. David Hare, one of the 
least missionary-like missionaries of the 
West to the Hast, a man, indeed, outside 
‘* religion,’’ as judged by some, but filled 
with a wise and benevolent spirit that 
made his work one of the greatest of levers 
in uplifting Indian life. Day after day the 
wretched lad ran beside Mr. Hare’s con- 
veyance begging to be admitted as a free 
scholar. His persistence was at last re- 
warded, and he came under the influence 
of a Eurasian, Derozio, whose name ought 
to be celebrated, though probably it will 
be as unfamiliar to most as to the present 
writer till this book reached him. Some. 
day, when the great India of the future 
has rooted itself firmly and flourished as it 
surely will, the name of this splendid young 
teacher will be enshrined among the 
dearest traditions of his country’s new- 
birth. He was influential not only in 
eliciting intellectual effort, but also in 
exciting high moral ambitions, and through 
his pupil Lahiri these influences spread to 
many a life. For Ramtanu Lahiri was, 
in his turn, only a teacher, but he was such 
a teacher as to be known far and wide as — 
““ the Arnold of Bengal.’’ Of his patience, 
industry, self-denial, buoyant hope, and 
quiet determination these pages are elo- _ 
quent. In religion he found himself, of 
course, in close sympathy with the reformers 
of Hinduism; he broke caste, though it 
cost him dear, and in other ways he showed 
the true martyr-spirit. But he was never 
an extreme man, and, as far as consisted 
with honesty, he would minimise rather 
than magnify the difference between him- 
self and his orthodox Hindu friends. 
Enough has been said to assure the 
reader that it is no ordinary man whose life 
is here described—would that space per- 
mitted an adequate presentation of the 
style of the book. It is deliciously quaint 
at times, and always delightfully sincere. 
The follies of the ‘‘ reformers,’’ as well as 
their virtues are depicted; and one folly 
specially calls for remark. In order to 
show how thoroughly they were breaking 
with the old order the young zealots 
would drink intoxicants, even to drunken- 
ness. If the representatives of the old 
order received no better proof of Western 
excellences than this, we need not wonder 
that they declined the proffered *‘ advance. 
But here, as mostly, good and evil were 
mixed. The book helps us to understand 
the social and political problem of India _ 
better than we did, and to wonder anew at 
the many lovable men there are in the 
world far beyond our knowing. The long 
roll of men eminent in one way or another 
that we find here shows also how extremely 
various the Indian types of character are, 
and how absurdly erroneous is the average 
Briton’s notion about his fellow-subjects — 
in the great Empire. We gather comfort 
from these pages as we see the abounding 
evidence of statesmanly action on the part 
of our representatives in the. Hast. So 
much has been alleged of late by fanatics 
against the Governors of India that it is 
good to observe the whole-hearted tributes 
given to their wise efficiency by a native — 
writer of such indubitable authority and 
discrimination as Pandit Sdstri. ae 
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SIR ROWLAND HILL.* 


Iv is twenty-eight years since Sir Row- 
land Hill died, and though Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s ‘‘ Life’’ of his uncle remains a 
standard book, Mrs. Smyth has done well 
to tell her father’s story for readers of 
to-day, especially in its relation to the 
‘“* Great Reform ’’ which we owe to him. 
The introductory chapter has many in- 
teresting things about the different lines of 
descent which met in Rowland Hill. A 
Sir Rowland was Lord Mayor of London in 
1549, and from his brother were descended 
the three Rowland Hills famous in more 
modern times. Thomas Wright Hill, the 
postal reformer’s father, brought up in a 
very narrow religious circle, became a 
devoted disciple of Priestley in Birming- 
ham. When the Birmingham rioters 
stopped the carriage in which the future 
Mrs. Hill was driving, and bade her cry, 
-** Church and King,’’ she refused, but was 
suffered to pass. on unmolested. No 
wonder that the children of this couple 
were ‘‘ born to a burning hatred of 
tyranny.’ 

The chapters on ‘‘ The Old Postal 
System’? and ‘‘ Some Early Postal Re- 
formers ’’ give amazing information as to 
long-continued injustice of making the 
middle and poorer classes pay exorbitant 
rates for postage, while the franked corres- 
pondence—sometimes immense in quantity 
for those days—of members of both Houses 
of Parliament and of their friends and 
hangers-on went free. Correspondence be- 
tween separated members of poor families 
was out of the question. ‘‘ The duty on 
newspapers was an odious ‘ tax on know- 
ledge,’ and rendered a cheap press im- 
possible,’’ and all kinds of complicated and 
restrictive regulations were added to the 
heavy cost. Meanwhile, the revenue from 
the Post Office remained stationary. When 
Rowland Hill came to study the history of 
‘the Post Office he found that some early 
reformers had been very scurvily treated— 
an experience in which he was to share 
later on. His two principles, which, with 
indomitable perseverance, he pressed upon 
those in authority, and finally with success, 
were uniformity of rate, irrespective of 
distance, and prepayment, by a device of 
his own, ‘‘ a bit of paper just large enough 
to bear the stamp’’—+.e., the dated 
cancelling mark of the Post Office—‘‘ and 
covered at the back with a glutinous wash, 
which, by applying a little moisture, might 
be attached to the letter.’’ 

How hard Rowland Hill toiled to secure 
his reforms, how much he was hampered 
and worried by adherents of the old 
system, when an official position gave him 

the opportunity of carrying out the details 
of his scheme, may be read—and it is often 
sad reading—in his daughter’s pages. But 
his patience never failed, even with men 
who had pronounced his scheme “‘ revolu- 
tionary, preposterous, wild, visionary, ab- 
surd, clumsy, and unpracticable.’’ His 
brother, Matthew Davenport Hill, said, 
wittily, ‘‘ I hold in great awe prophets who 
may have the means of assisting the fulfil- 
ment of their own predictions.’’ 

The book is a worthy tribute to a man 
of fine character who rendered incalculable 
service to his fellows. 

* Sir Rowland Hill. The Story of a Great 


Reform, told by his Daughter.” (T,Fisher Unwin, 
5s, net.) 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

Apologia: An Explanation and Defence, 
by Edwin A. Abbott, author of ‘‘ Silanus 
the Christian,’’ is not the volume of Notes 
promised in the preface to that work of 
historical imagination, in defence of the 
positions there assumed. Dr. Abbott's 
work has grown upon his hands. His 
notes on ‘‘ Silanus ’’ proved, as they came 
into being, to be rather ‘‘ Notes on New 
Testament Criticism,’’ and as such are to 
form the next volume of his ‘‘ Diates- 
sarica.’’ The present work is rather a 
reply to certain critics of ‘‘ Silanus’’ and 
a further elucidation of the author’s 
position, as one who disbelieves in the 
miraculous, but more and more strongly 
holds to faith in the supernatural, and 
believes Christ to be divine, and, as the 
incarnate Son of God, a just object of 
worship, with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. The last chapter contains a most 
interesting summary of the contents and 
the whole scope of the several volumes of 
Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Diatessarica,’’ of which the 
seventh and eighth parts, the Notes above 
referred to, and the volume on ‘‘ The 
Fourfold Gospel’ have still to be pub- 
lished. (A. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 

We are very glad to receive a second 
edition of Professor Gardner’s Hxploratio 
Evangelica, a Survey of the Foundations of 
Christianity, originally published in the 
autumn of 1899. We have since had the 
Jowett Lectures for 1901 on ‘‘ A Historic 
View of the New Testament,’’ and this 
year the lectures on ‘‘ The Growth of 
Christianity,’’ from the same accomplished 
author, and to this second edition of his 
chief work Dr. Gardner adds a new preface, 
in reply to critics, chiefly on the subject of 
miracles. The book, he says in conclusion, 
is not critical alone, but aims at recon- 
struction. ‘‘ To the writer this side of 
his work has been infinitely the more 
interesting, and it is only for the sake of 
this that he has undergone the long 
drudgery of critical investigation. It is 
on this more positive aspect of Christianity 
that he has dwelt in more recent works, 
and to it he hopes to devote such oppor- 
tunities as may fall to him in the future.’ 
(A. & C. Black. 5s. net.) 

The Religion of a Heretic, by David F. 
Stewart, M.A., is an excellent little book. 
At times it crackles with liveliness, and 
surely the author must enjoy his own sin- 
gularity. There is as curious an asort- 
ment of beliefs set forth as one shall meet 
on asummer’s day. Jesus, in our author’s 
opinion, was ‘‘ God’s own Son, living in 
heaven with Him, partaking of His nature, 
and no doubt sharing with Him the govern- 
ment of the world. He comes to earth, 
begins life as a child, develops gradually, 
advances in wisdom, and finally becomes 
aman.’ Yet it is not only insisted that 
Jesus made mistakes, it is not only hinted 
that Christ’s own mistakes must be 
reckoned among the causes of the cruci- 
fixion, it is laid down that he undoubtedly 
sinned. Yet Christ is described as a 
Saviour ; a very real work of Atonement is 
ascribed to Him; he is set. forth as One 
(always the word for Christ has a capital 
letter), who stands between God and 
man. From any definite basis of New 
Testament criticism the book is as free as 
Seeley’s ‘*‘ Ecce Homo,’’ It is hardly 
right, perhaps, to name it in close connection 


with that great work. Yet, like that stimu- 


lating and inspiring essay, it has a delight- 
ful freshness and breeziness most helpful 
to the tired and baffled seeker for truth. 
Hardly anyone will read the book without 
discovering inconsistencies ; many will be 
astonished at the amazing assurance with 
which very questionable statements are 
made, but no one need question the genu- 
ine sincerity of the author. Many will be 
glad to have one more example of the im- 
pression m de by a study of the Gospels 
upon a frank and fearless mind. (Open 
Road Publishing Company. 1s. net; in 
cloth, 2s.) 

Thoughts for Life’s Journey, by George 
Matheson, D.D., will be welcomed by those 
who derived inspiration and comfort from 
the sermonettes which the late Dr. Mathe- 
son contributed to the Christian World. 
This book will console many a weary 
soul. Especially comforting is the medita- 
tion on ‘‘ Rejuvenescence.’’ ‘‘ We speak 
of the burdens of age ; and it has burdens. 
But say as you will, there are burdens 
which age removes, and these the heaviest 
ones. Care presses most upon the morning 
just because it is the morning. I am more 
troubled by shadows in hope than by 
shadows in memory. Warth 1s uncertain 
in my early hours; and uncertainty is 
unfavourable to song. But in life’s 
evening I can sing.’’ (Jas. Clarke & Co. 
3s. 6d. net; in leather, 5s. net.) 

The Lnght Eternal is a story worth read- 
ing. The author, Peter Rosegger, is a 
Catholic of serious mind, deep sympathy 
with the people, and no little skill as a 
word-painter. In a former volume, A 
Prisoner's Story of the Cross (Hodder 
& Stoughton), he set forth one more 
popular presentation of the life and death 
of Jesus, in which, while his history, 
geography and local colour are glar- 
ingly defective, and the gospel materials 
are used with startling freedom, there is, 
nevertheless, a great deal that is deeply 
suggestive. Itis not a Protestant ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,’’ still less a critic’s, but there must 
be thousands of Catholics, and some ration- 
alists, who would get good out of it. The 
new work tells of the life of a little German 
Alpine village, of its religious and irre- 
ligious types as discovered and depicted 
by the simple and ernest parish priest, 
and of the social problems involved in the 
conversion of rural districts into urban. 
Evidently the author sides with those 
who would modernise the Church, while, 
as evidently, he feels the value of the old 
pieties and symbolisms. He is a writer 
to know. (T. Fisher Unwin. Price 6s.). 

New (?) Theology is the title of a volume 
of twenty-four sermons by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, ‘‘ Thoughts on the Univers- 
ality and Continuity of the Doctrine of the 
Immanence of God.’’ They are sermons 
preached in the ordinary course of his 
ministry, to meet an expressed need for 
information as to the so-called ‘‘ New 
Theology.’? ‘‘ Not new at all’’ is the 
Archdeacon’s general answer. His own 
doctrinal position is well known. Thus he 
says once more in the preface: ‘‘ It was 
the mission of Christ to restore, to illumin- 
ate, and to manifest in His own Person the 
ancient Theology of the Immanence of 
God; to convince man that humanity is 
an expression of the Universal Father-Soul ; 
to appeal to man ‘ above himself to lift 
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himself? because he belongs to God; to 
assure man that he is immortal because 
God is immortal, and that he has within 
him a life which is Divine; that of that 
Divine life, which is the attribute of 
- humanity as a whole, He, the Lord Jesus, 
was the absolutely perfect, embodiment for 
purposes of observation; that as this 
Immanence of God in man is recognised, 
acknowledged, obeyed, it will regenerate 
man’s nature, control his lower conditions, 
emancipate him from the tyranny of the 
senses, and finally conform him to the 
image of the Perfect Son.’’? (Hlliot Stock. 
5s.) 

The True Theology, by 3. T. Freeth, is 
an examination of the ‘‘ New Theology ”’ 
by a representative of the New Church, in 
the teaching of which (following Sweden- 
borg) ‘‘ the Lord Jesus is alone worshipped 
as God.’’ The position is thus completely 
antagonistic to Mr. Campbell’s ‘‘ Jesus was 
God, but so are we.’’ ‘‘ To think of man 
asa ‘ potential Christ,’ ’’ says Mr. Freeth, 
‘*is dishonouring and belittling to our 
conceptions of Him.’’ Yet the teaching 
of his own Church is ‘‘ We must think of 
God as always human.’’ There is no 
** potential ’’ Christ. There is and always 
was only one Christ, and He is God. It is 
an interesting study. (H. R. Allenson. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

It will scarcely be felt that the pamphlet 
New Theology Problems, by the Rev. R. R. 
Rodgers, contributes anything to the 
subject. The tone is very dogmatic, and 
there is no attempt to understand the 
inner motives and spirit of Mr. Campbell’s 
teachings. The writer is a Swedenborgian, 
and he makes clear the difference between 
the ‘‘ New Church ’’ doctrines and the 
New Theology. On the subject of the 
Inspiration of the Bible, he agrees that 
there are many literal inaccuracies, but 
holds that ‘*‘ they are there purposely,’’ 
the Scriptures being in every verse a divine 
revelation and not the work of man; but 
the inner spiritual truth has to be elicited 
by means of the ‘science of corres- 
pondences.’’’ (F. Warne. 6d. net.) 

Professor J. C. Bose, of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, is known to our readers 
as a distinguished scientist. His remark- 
able work on ‘‘ Response in the Living 
and Non-living’’ was reviewed in these 
columns (Aug. 1, 1903), and more recently 


his ‘‘ Plant Response as a means of 
Physiological Investigation.’ Now we 
have a further exhaustive work from 


his pen, Comparative LElectro-Phystology, 
which, like its predecessors, is amply 
illustrated. The work is highly technical, 
and appeals to the scientific expert. We 
can Offer here only a word of respectful 
welcome. (Longmans. 15s. net.) 

A new and cheaper edition of the sym- 
posium on The Atonement in Modern 
Religious Thought, which appeared origin- 
ally in Lhe Christian World, 1899-1900, is 
a timely publication. Harnack and Saba- 
tier, Lyman Abbott and T. T. Mung:r, 
Farrar and Fremantle, R. J. Campbell, 
Marcus Dodds, Forsyth, Horton, and 
Hunter are among the contributors. (Jas. 
Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Interary History of the Arabs, by R. A. 
Nicholson, M.A., Lecturer in Persian at 
Cambridge, is added to the series. which 
includes R. W. Fraser’s Literary History 
of India, and Barrett Wendell’s similar 
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work on America. We find here history 
and legends of the Pagan Arabs, and a 
chapter on Pre-Islamic Poetry, Manners, 
and Religion. Then we come to the 
great Prophet of Islam and the Koran, and 
later developments. The chapter on Ortho- 
doxy, Free-Thought, and Mysticism should 
prove specially attractive. The concluding 
chapters deal with the Arabs in Europe, 
and the period from the Mongol Invasion 
to the present day. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. S. H. Eachus has revised and 
brought up to date a children’s play which 
he wrote originally in 1889, Britannia’ s 
Court of Friendship and Goodwill, which 
he designates ‘‘A Patriotic Pageant.’’ 
Japan in ‘‘kimono,’* &¢c., and Africa in 
‘*khaki breeches,’’ &c., are among the 
symbolic representatives who come to the 
reception at Britannia’s Court. (Wolver- 
hampton : Whitehead Bros. Birmingham : 
Cornish Bros. 6d.) 

The Unitarian Pocket Book and 
Almanac jor 1908, compiled by W. Cope- 
land Bowie, is now ready for Leap Year, 
with its useful list of ministers and con- 
gregations. March 31, we notice, is the 
next meeting of the B. and F. U. A: 
Council: Whit-week is the second week 
in June. (B.and F. U. A., Essex Hall. 
1s. 3d. net.) 

Among other books we have received 
the following :— 

The Triple Gospel, an attempt to make 
clear to the unlearned the results of some 
recent investigations into the history of 
the Synoptic Gospels. By Francis Addis- 
cott, F.L.A. (Jas. Clarke & Co.) 

The Infe of our Lord, Chronoloyically 
Arranged, by the Rev. John F. Lawis. 
An attempt to construct from the Four 
Gospels a consecutive record of events and 
discourses so far as can be ascertained. (J. 
M. Dent & Co. 9d. net.) 

The Rise of Christianity, by Albert 
Kalthoff. Translated by Joseph McCabe. 
(R. P. A., Watts & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

New Testament Criticism during the past 
Century, by the Rey. Leighton Pullan. 


(Longmans & Co. 1s. net.) 

Quaker Strongholds, by Caroline E, 
Stephen. Fourth edition. (Headley Bros. 
ls. net.) 


The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons, by 
F. J. Gould. Fourth series. (Watts & 
Co. 2s.) 

Memoirs of a Revolutionist, by P. Kropot- 
kin. With a Preface by George Brandes 
and a Preface to this edition by P. Kropot- 
kin dealing with events in Russia up to 


1906. (Sonnenschein & Co. 6s.) 
Westminster, by Walter Besant. Fine- 
paper edition, with frontispiece. (Chatto 


& Windus. 2s. in cloth, 3s. in leather.) 

Life and To-Morrow. Selections from 
the writings of John Oliver Hobbes. 
Arranged by Zoé Proctor. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Clara Hopgood, by Mark Rutherford. 
In the new popular edition of his works. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. is. net.) 

A Preture Book of Evolution, by Dennis 
Hird. Part Ti. Containing lessons from 
Comparative Anatomy and Embryology, 
and giving the Pedigree of Man. (Waits 
& Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Need of the Nations: An Inter- 
national Parliament. (Watts & Co. 1s. 
net.) Baye 
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Notes on Education for “Moths 
Teachers, by Caroline Southwood Hil 
(Seeley & Co. Is. 6d.) Fai 

Motives of Mankind: A Study of H an? 
Evolutionary Forces. By F. U. Laycoc 
LL. (Open Road Publishing Co. 1s. 
net. 

Quotations for Pulpit Use, compil nee 
Dorothy J. Trevaskis. With Preface by 
the Bishop of Southampton. (Elliot 
6s. net.) 

Catholicism and Independence, being 
Studies in Spiritual Liberty, by M. D. > 
Petre. (Longmans & Co. 35s. 6d. net.) 

Outlines of Church History, by Hans von 
Schubert, Professor of Church History at 
Heidelberg. Translated by M. A. Canney, 
M.A. With Supplementary Chapter on Re- 
ligious Thought and Life in England during 
the Nineteenth Century, by Miss Alice — 
Gardner, of Newnham College, Cambridge, — 
(Williams & Norgate. Theological Trans- 
lation Library. 10s. 6d. pete ae 


CORRESPONDENCE. : 


[The Editor is not responsible for the ‘pi 
expressed by correspondents, Li 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, @ 
all private information should be ae 
the name and address of the senders.) _ 


A WARNING. 
Sir,—I am informed that a man givit 
the name of Dixon is making a fraud 


of Lancashire. I should like to inform 
your readers that I know nothing of him 
and have given no such letter as he 
produces purporting to shave been 
written by me. See 
G. Haminton Vanex ‘ 
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TEMPERANCE LHGISLATION 
S1r,—I am invited by the Committee 
the National Unitarian Temperance 
ciation to direct the serious atten 
your readers to the importance 
forthcoming Licensing Legislation. 
The Government has given the strongest s 
assurances that a comprehensive Licensing | 
Bill wili be the very first measure b 
before the House of Commons next sessior 
The question is therefore pressing, and 
must be dealt with not merely by the 
organised Temperance Societies, bu b 
everyone who is interested in the mora 
and social welfare of the people. _ 
We have the right to expect, from the 
utterances of His Majesty’s. Ministers, that 
the Government will bring in a Bill which — 
will include local option for England and 
Wales, national Sunday closing, and the 
exclusion of children from licensed. houses, 
as well as those reforms in the machinery 
of licensing upon which there is comm 
agreement “amongst temperance reformers. 
“Such a measure of licensing reform 
would, I believe, have a direct. and fai 
reaching effect upon the lack of emf 
ment, the bad housing of the poo: 
high rate of infant mortality, and mar 
other social problems which occupy 
minds of all good citizens. - s : 
I hope that those who are convinced of © 
the great necessity for temperance 
will do everything in their power to 1 
their influence felt, and will 
express their sappor of ae Gove 
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Bill, provided always that it will place the 
power of controlling the liquor traffic in 
the hands of the people. 
CARLISLE, 
President of the National 
Unitarian Temperance Association. 
1, Palace-green, Kensington, W., 


December 20, 1907. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. SAMUEL HALL. 

THe congregation of Unity Church, 
Islington, has suffered a great loss in 
the death, on December 9, of Mr. Samuel 
Hall, F.I.C., F.C.S., Treasurer of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. Mr. Hall 
was an earnest student of the Old 
Testament, ‘and at the time of Colenso’s 
fisst critical study of the Creation records 
his thought had been running on the 
same lines, and an interesting corre- 
spondence ensued between him and the 
Bishop. Last January Mr. Hall lectured 
on “ The Book of Isaiah ’’ at one of the 
Literary Society’s meetings, when he 
was heartily congratulated on the un- 
dimmed vigour of his Biblical research. 
He was a man of generous sympathies, 
and was held in high regard by his 
fellow-memters at Unity Church and by 
a wide circle of friends. The funeral 
service was conducted on December 12 
at Golder’s Green Crematorium, by the 


Rev. E. Savell Hicks, who also con- 


ducted a memorial service at Unity 
Church on the following Sunday. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
ee ee 
“ And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and stature, 
and in favour with God and man.”—ILuke ii. 40. 


Tuts is the last Children’s Column in 
1907. Before another appears, 1908 will 
have begun. We know that a new year 
really tezins every day, and that each to- 
day we ought to try to be and do better 
than yesterday, and look forward to a still 
better to-morrow, but it is well to feel spe- 
cially sorry for past failures, and make 
special resolutions for the future on the days 
which are fixed to be called the last of the 
Old Year and the first of the New Year. 
We know that people should wish each other 
well at all times, but it is good to make 
sure of greeting everyone at least once a 
twelvemonth with best wishes for ‘‘ A 


‘Happy New Year!’ 


- It is fortunate that January 1 follows 
so close on Christmas Day, when Christmas 
is a fresh and happy memory, for our New 
Year wishes should mean much what our 
Christmas ones do. If we have kept 


‘Christmas well, we have all, even among the 


merry-making, resolved to help each other 
to be, as far as we know how, more Christ- 
like in character. God sent the baby 
Jesus to grow up and show us how every 
day and every year from childhood on- 
wards, we can share in making that per- 
fect, happy life for everyone for which God 
made the world, and for which we pray to 
Him, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.”’ 

_ Perhaps someone will show you pictures 
and a map, and help you to pick out verses 
in the Gospels, while I tell you something 
about Jesus’ childhood, in the hope of 


helping you to understand this growing 
to be Christ-like in character. 

You know that Jesus’ home was in 
Nazareth, a quiet town, climbing up a 
steep hill-slope at the end of a narrow 
valley in Galilee. It was from Nazareth 
he went with his parents by caravan to 
Jerusalem to the great Jewish Feast of the 
Passover, when he slipped away to talk 
with the learned menin the Temple. Then 
when his parents found him, ‘‘ he went 
down with them, and came to Nazareth, and 
he was subject unto them.”’ 

His father, Joseph, the village carpenter, 
would be, as all Galileans were, rough in 
speech, sturdy, energetic and warm-hearted, 
like our North Country folk. Very little is 
told about him, but he must have been a 
father worthy to love and obey. Jesus 
would not have always thought of God 
as a Heavenly Father if his earthly one 
had not been especially upright, just, 
and loving. And his mother? There is 
an old Jewish saying, “* God could not be 
everywhere, and so He made mothers.’’ 
Mary must have been such a good and 
tender mother as to be a never-failing help 
in difficulty and comfort in sorrow. 

It was a poor home, and all had to do 
something to keep it. Jesus, as eldest of 
five brothers and two sisters, would be his 
mother’s chief help with the other children, 
and with the home jobs, such as gathering 
sticks and fetching water, to save her time 
in her baking, spinning, weaving, and 
clothes-making. He also, like most Jewish 
boys, worked at his father’s trade. There 
is a wonder-story that he pulled the boards 
out longer if Joseph cut them too short. 
Perhaps the person who made it up meant 
that Jesus was very conscientious. Often 
when Jesus was a man he showed how 
wrong it was towards God and other people 
to be forgetful of duty, or unfaithful in 
the smallest bit of work. Jesus learnt to 
read at the minister’s school (called a 
‘* vineyard,’’ because the children sat in 
rows on the ground like vines), but most 
of his lessons were at home, the lessons of 
cheerful duty, of self-help, and helping 
others, of patience, perseverance, courage, 
and endurance. 

Did Jesus never play? Oh yes. He 
would not in after life have been so fond of 
watching children’s games, if he had not 
remembered his own play on the flat house- 
top, or the street, and market place. There 
are stories that he made fish-ponds, and 
shaped animals out of clay, and that when 
they played a game something like our 
May Queen, they chose Jesus king, and 
crowned him with flowers. What sort of a 
boy would you choose for king in a game ? 

Then you can pick out many verses in the 
Gospels to show how he must from his 
childhood have enjoyed God’s beautiful 
country, rambling among the cornfields, 
orchards, vineyards, olive-gardens, and 
pastures, and watching the farmers or 
shepherds at work, and how he loved 
the flowers, birds and animals, with which 
God blessed Galilee so abundantly. 

‘* And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and 
stature, and in favour with God and man.’’ 
A short sentence, but think how much it 
means. He was a Jewish child, wearing 
a striped tunic, living in an Hastern home 
very different from yours, but like every 
boy and girl, whose childhood is well-spent, 
he grew to good purpose in body, mind, and 


soul with the help of God and good people, 
He outgrew his clothes as you do, and 
became strong and active. He outgrew his 
bad habits and little faults of disobedience, 
ill-temper, pride, and selfishness as you 
can yours, if you try as hard ashedid. He 
outgrew much that was taught and prac- 
tised in the name of serving God among the 
Jews, but all that was pure and noble 
in the regular worship at home, and at the 
synagogue, and in his parents’ teaching 
and example sank into his heart. He re- 
verenced the Hebrew patriarchs and pro- 
phets, and Moses, the Jewish saviour and 
lawgiver, about whom you learn in the 
Old Testament, and he learnt to look for- 
ward to the coming of a great king called 
‘* Messiah ’’ to reign with perfect righteous- 
ness. He was taught that God must be 
served with a pure heart and clean life, and, 
therefore, knew that His still small voice of 
conscience must be obeyed by everyone 
unfailingly before there could be a reign 
of perfect righteousness either in heaven 
or on earth. He felt above all things that 
God is Love, and that we best deserve 
God’s love by loving Him and other people 
better than ourselves. No wonder then 
that Jesus was a good son and brother at 
home, and a good playmate among the 
village lads, that he was known among 
the neighbours for a_pleasant-spoken, 
companionable boy, always ready when 
possible, to lend a helping hand, especially 
where most needed. So God blessed him 
for a child who was already, as far as he knew 
how, doing God’s Will on earth as it is 
done in heaven, and who would in fulness 
of time grow to the measure of the stature 
of the perfect man. 

May your childhood each year grow more 
Christlike, and may God bless you every 
day in your different homes and schools 
with the happiness of a good conscience 
and a loving heart in all your work and 
play! Then you will be ready with differ- 
ent gifts and opportunities, but with 
equally valuable service, and the same 
Christlike spirit, to live or die, as God 
wills, and you will help to bring the time 
nearer when every child, or man and 
woman may like Jesus share a perfect 
life with God on earth and in heaven. 

Emity H. Smiru. 


ErratuM.—In last week’s ‘‘ Children’s 
Column,’’ at the beginning of the Millais 
article, for “ sixty ’’ read ‘‘seventy.’’ 


An attempt is being made to establish 
collegiate halls for students of the London 
University. More House, in Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea, has been opened to accommodate 
nine students, and will soon provide for 
seven others. It is intended as the first 
house of a great University Hall. It stands 
on the site of Sir Thomas More’s garden. 
London University has 3,300 internal 
students, about as many as either Oxford 
or Cambridge, and it is hoped that the 
scheme now taking practical form will 
remedy one of the chief defects of the 
institution by giving the opportunity of 
residence to students. 


No one can ask honestly or hopefully 
to be delivered from temptation unless 
he has himself honestly and firmly deter- 
mined to do the best he can to keep out of 
it,—John Ruskin. 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 28, 1907. 


AT THE END OF A YEAR AND OF 
TEN YEARS. 

Wrirn this number of Tue INQUIRER 
the present Editor completes ten years 
of service, and the retrospect, with all its 
light and shadow—many regrets for things 
left undone or badly done, and achieve- 
ment immeasurably below the ideal of 
what such an organ of liberal religious 
thought and life ought to be—yet in the 
confidence of the generous judgment of 
many friends, leaves the balance on the 
side of gladness and thankfulness. 

Writing this week, of necessity, before 
Christmas Day, we must leave the ‘‘ Re- 
trospect of 1907’’ for our New Year’s 
number, and here dwell for a moment 
on some of the thoughts which belong 
to these ten years. They have seen the 
close of a century and of the long and 
beneficent reign of Queen VIcTORIA. 
There came the first proposal by the 
Tsar of Russia for a Peace Conference, 
and two Conferences have been held at 
the Hague, but immediately after the 
first came the tragic years of our South 
African War, and later the terrible war 
between Russia and Japan. King 
Epwarp, our ‘‘ Peace-Maker,’’ succeeded 
Victoria, and later came a change of 
Government, with the sweeping Liberal 
victory. At Rome Pius X. succeeded 
Lro XIII, and the separation of the 
Churches and the State in France, to- 
gether with the strong movement of 
Liberalism within the Catholic Church, 
brought acute ecclesiastical problems to 
the front. In Scotland the establish- 
ment of the United Free Church was 
followed by an acute crisis of another 
kind. 

Many great names have been added 
to the roll of the departed, GuaDsToNnE 
and Bismark among the first. In the 
year of Queen Vicroria’s death, Presi- 
dent McKiIntry was assassinated, and 
was succeeded by RoosEvett. The 
Church of England lost Archbishop 
TEMPLE, and in one previous year three 
notable bishops, CreiguTon, STuBBs, and 
Westcotr. Of the statesmen we re- 
member SaLispury and Harcourt, and 
in the world of art and literature, BuRNE- 
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Jones and G. F. Watts, Ruskin and 
IpseN. Herpert SPENCER, AUGUSTE 
SaBATIER, FrancES Powrr CoBspe and 
ALBERT RzuVILLE also belonged to the 
higher realms of thought. In our own 
immediate connection we have lost JAMES 
MARTINEAU, JAMES STANSFELD, THOMAS 
Asuron, WILLIAM RatHponsn, Sir Henry 
Tate, Mrs. JAMES WorTHINGTON, WIL- 
tiAM CoLtFrox, Davip AInsworTH, BRookE 
Herrorp, Ricoarp ARMSTRONG, and 
many more. 

In our Church life the period has seen 
three meetings of the National Conference, 
at Leicester, Liverpool, and Oxford, and 
the meetings of the International Council 
of Religious Liberals in London, Amster- 
dam, Geneva, and Boston; the estab- 
lishment of the Ministers’ Pension Fund, 
and of Willaston School, and the greatly 
extended work of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, through the initia- 
tive of the unknown friend who subscribes 
a thousand a year, and the further in- 
crease of support which that involves. 

These are among the things which have 
brought the deepest interest to our work, 
and the growing sense of how much worth 
while it is to keep one’s face turned 
steadfastly towards the duties and the 
great hopes of the coming time. 


THE CULT OF PEACE. 


‘*A NEW cult has been instituted in 
the world—a new principle in the relations 
of peoples, namely, peace by justice and 
right. Let us wish that the cult may spread 
more and more, both among Governments 
and peoples, that the blessings which it 
assures to both may ever attract new ex- 
ponents, and that the monumental tower 
which will crown this edifice may be like a 
lighthouse, pointing to the nations the 
road of right and justice, the immutable 
supports of Peace.”’ 

These words of M. Netiporr, the presi- 
dent of the Hague Conference, spoken at the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Palace 
of Peace, at the Hague last July, are printed 
as a motto on Mr. H. 8. Prrris’s little 
book, to which we have already called atten- 
tion, ‘* The Cult of the Rifle and the Cult 
of Peace.’? * The book, with some further 
illustrative matter, consists of a lecture 
given in August.at a Free Church Summer 
School at Cambridge, and it is introduced 
by a friendly note from Dr. RENDEL 
Harris, President of the National Council 
of the Evangelical Free Churches. The 
plea of the lecture is eminently in harmony 
with the Christmas season, when, as Dr. 
Harris says: “ Hven war-makers show a 
tendency to blush at the inconsistencies 
between their ideal and the ideal of the 
Master (‘so gracious and so hallowed is 
the time’).’’ 


* T. Sealey Clark & Oo., 1, Racquet-court, 
{ Fleet-street, H.0, 1s, net, 
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Mr. Perris once more presses home the — 


lesson as to the crushing burden of arma- 
ments, and is specially earnest in his protest 
against the persistent effort to secure the 


training of the boys in our schools in the use 


of arms. 

In this connection we are glad to take 
this opportunity to give further currency 
to the protest of Mr. ARTHUR RownTREE, 
of Bootham School, York, in his letter to 
the Association of Headmasters, against 
the general introduction of practice in rifle- 
shooting into public schools. 


‘“T protest,’? writes Mr. RowntTrEr, 
against the linking together of the educa- 
tional and military systems. The comba- 
tive instinct of boys is sufficiently apparent 
to every schoolmaster. The British school- 
boy is no angel, even if incipient wings are 
concealed under an Eton jacket; he is a 
filibuster by nature and his combative 
instinct needs no careful culture. It is his 
intellectual side and his individuality that 
need intensive cultivation; the Head- 
masters propose to strengthen the side 
that is already too strong. The training of 
a boy’s judgment is a difficult and delicate 
task: in comparison it 1s child’s play to 
teach him to hit the mark at a thousand 
yards. ‘He is ready enough to apply physi- 
cal force, quick enough to scorn the gentler 
virtues; he needs no encouragement in 
these plastic days to look to the rifle as the 
arbiter of the future. After school-days 
he is better able to weigh the question for 
himself and exercise his own moral judg- 


ment. 
* * * * * 


‘* Tf we desire to sum up the aim of our 
educational system in a single sentence, we 
say it is a spiritual and ethical uplifting. 
What about the aim of the military sys- 
tem? It aims at preparing for war; and 
in spite of war’s heroism and self-sacrifice, 
no one ventures to say that the aim of war 
is a spiritual and ethical uplifting any more 
than is Unemployment at home or the 
plague in India. 
reminded us lately that ‘ war is the most 
futile and ferocious of all human follies.’ 
Mr. Batrour has told us that war ‘ always 
has the effect of retarding the progress of. 
humanity and civilisation.’ Are we to 
train our boys to help or to retard the pro- 
gress of humanity and civilisation? The 
application of ethical principles to inter- 
national affairs helps the progress of human- 
ity and civilisation by carrying one step 
further the guidance of life by rational 
principles. 

* * * * 


‘* Tt is not only dreamers of dreams, but 
also practical men, who are beginning to 
see a gleam of light through the gloom of 
our social life, and a broad path opening 
out for the extension of the reign of law 
between nation and nation. In calling 
your attention to the educational aspects 
of this question, I am at one with you in 
desiring to train boys for national work and 
service, and I submit that itis our privilege 


and duty as headmasters to see that the ~ 


young men who leave our schools are 


qualified by mental habits and training to — 


take their places as leaders of rational 
movements, 
their country in paths of peace.’ 


An American statesman 


able and willing to guide 
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_ BOSTON INTERNATION AL 
ie CONGRESS, 
- THE WORLD WAR WITH 
INTOXICANTS. 


By tue Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


THe Church which shall be equal to the 
needs of man will not ignore one of the 
most urgent of those needs, viz., the need of 
deliverance from and protection against 
intoxicants. Alcoholic drink has been 
declared by high authorities to be the most 
destructive material enemy of the human 
race. If this declaration comes within 
measurable distance of justification, what 
body of religious people can hold aloof 
from the warfare it implies? While 
philosophers discuss nice points of specu- 
lation, while erudite students dexterously 
reconstitute the past and dreamers fore- 
= cast the future, the problem of how to 
= conquer intoxicants cries out for the 
2 immediate attention of all practical men. 
Granted that many other perils summon 
the thinker to action; here is an evil 
without a rival, for we have here to deal 
with the problem of a dangerous appetite, 
abetted by a vast commercial interest. 
3 Its dimensions are appalling. The Special 
ae Commissioner of the United States Labour 
“e Department, Dr. Gould, said :—‘‘ The 
danger resident in these huge national 
liquor bills reaches beyond misery and 
moral degradation. Civilisation itself is 
menaced by this growing economic waste.”’ 
In saying this I think he had in mind, 
not his own country alone, where in pro- 
portion the waste is considerably less 
than in others. We, at any rate, coming 
together from many lands, know that his 
‘solemn warning finds ample illustration in 


them all. The evil arising from the use 
-__ of intoxicants is world wide, and calls for 
3 a world-wide campaign against it. The 
: language of the Commissioner is in no degree 


exaggerated. The resources of wisdom 
and vigour in the world’s ruling races are, 
no doubt, great, and appear equal to most 
things, but in this connection, even the 
strongest nations are almost paralysed, 
_ while subject races wither away under this 
Zn plague, like sheep under the pestilence. 
No historic age has been free from it, 
ey and always and everywhere the story of 
ey loss and misery has been the same. But 
in our age the problem has assumed a 
more formidable shape than _hitherio. 
The appetite for something to drug the 
mind and veil the face of reality with tem- 
a porary illusiveness was sufficiently difficult 
to meet when its cravings were left to the 
casual stimulus of local circumstances. 
To-day, the trade venture in alcoholic 
; drink is bound up with huge finance. The 
ee conditions of modern commerce and the 
facilities for rapid distribution arm this 
business with a far-reaching effect quite 
beyond precedent. All the arts and de- 
vices discoverable by eager and ingenious 
' men, who act together for lucrative gains, 
promote its extension. It is powerful 
to manipulate houses of legislature, to 
control local administration, including 
police ; and as for its advertising, that is 
on so liberal a scale that great journals 
are said ‘‘ to float on whisky—with some 
assistance from soap.’’ No one who has had 
- experience in this matter will deny that 
such a sleepless financial interest is much 


hee - 


harder to fight than%the intermittent 
appetite upon which it thrives. 

We must keep these facts steadily before 
us, if we are intelligently to enter upon this 
field of battle. Of course, such an interest 
puts the best face it can upon the trade in 
which it is engaged. Its pleas are specious, 
but they can deceive few. The trade in 
intoxicants, say its promoters, exists for 
the convenience of the public. ‘‘ What 
people want people will have.’’ They 
ask in the name of freedom, may not a man 
have his glass if he likes, and if he pays for 
it! Sometimes they assume a tone of 
raillery, and demand in the name of 
sociability whether, because you think 
yourself virtuous, there shall be ‘‘ no more 
cakes and ale.’’ Finally, they pose as 
friends of virility and muscle, and roundly 
declare that a nation of water drinkers 
must go down in the struggle for existence 
before a nation able to quaff deep its 
beer and rum. Considering, however, 
the swift and certain loss of liberty entailed 
on many a poor fellow’s glass when he has 
had it, considering the innumerable quarrels 
and fights that have so often ended the 
tavern’s social hour, and, above all, con- 
sidering the deplorable physical deteriora- 
tion of large masses of our people through 
the use of alcohol, more than through any 
other one thing, there is something about 
these familiar pleas that approaches the 
magnificent. But, like the Charge of the 
Light Brigade, though magnificent, they 
are not war. The real moving force is not 
the public weal, but the publican’s wealth. 
Sheer covetousness, callous, brutal, the 
blind and reckless desire of gain at what- 
ever cost to the community, voila Tennemi ! 

The formidable trade interests now 
confronting the reformer do occasionally, 
indeed, get an academic support from 
gentlemen who do not happen to live next 
door to a public-house. These amiable 
theorists must be exonerated, of course, 
from the suspicion of having any com- 
mercial or political axe of their own to 
grind. Liberty is the breath of their 
nostrils, their one hope for man; they 
would fully sympathise with the mood of 
Frederick the Great when he announced 
that if his theologically minded subjects 
of Valangin would insist on being damned 
eternally, he had nothing to say against 
it. Restriction of any kind is abhorrent 
to such fanatics of freedom; to them the 
word abstinence sounds almost immoral, 
and prohibition savours of downright 
tyranny. If you say society must at some 
sacrifice protect itself against the perils 
of drinking habits, these people turn philo- 
sophers, and coolly argue that society’s 
drinking habits did not evolve without 
“* sufficient reason.’’ Finally, under more 
or less pressure, they confess they like a 
drop themselves, and then you understand 
why they champion their wine decanter 
as if it were the Holy Grail. Between 
liberty and liking, the cause of Abstinence, 
Restriction, Prohibition fails to win 
their support. And yet, if they would but 
leave their prepossessions awhile, and listen 
to facts! 

The pertinent facts, alas, need no long 
seeking. We have at hand evidence from 
ages the most distant and races the most 
diverse. Its weight is overwhelming. 
Granted that Bacchus has been a god of 
mirth and jollity, he has charged mankind 


heavily for his jest. Were it only in 
money’s worth, the bill is enormous. We 
pay for drink in Great Britain each year 
nearly three times what that very expensive 
Boer War cost us each year it lasted. 
So much for the drink itself. What we pay 
for the consequences of the drink is in- 
calculable. Of course, economy is a dull 
virtue, especially when one has plenty of 
cash. But when the richest states of 
Europe are so near to bankruptcy that 
millions of their people herd together 
in dens that defy decency—in slums that 
Tennyson called expressively ‘‘ the warrens 
of the poor’’—and when most men in 
civilised lands all over the world are such 
daily slaves to a tyrant they call ‘‘ busi- 
ness,’’ that they cannot afford rationally 
to enjoy their earthly existence till another 
—heavenly or otherwise—draws near, it 
would seem worth while to consider this 
expenditure on drink, and especially on its 
consequences, and to ask whether it is 
necessary and who pays the bill. 

In Great Britain alone there are fully 
a million paupers, with probably double 
that number chronically on the verge of 
pauperism—say, one in thirteen of the 
population. Now, we know it is easy and 
foolish to make rash and sweeping state- 
ments as to the causes of this mass of 
poverty, with its attendant misery and 
degradation; but take a simple fact. 
Very careful inquiries have been made by 
capable and responsible persons from 
time to time ; and the Manchester Guardians 
of the poor, for instance, announced, not 
so very long ago, that over 51 per cent. 
of the cases of pauperism in their district 
were found to be directly caused by in- 
temperance. Probably few would doubt 
that there were many additional cases 
where, if indirect, this factor was no less 
an influential one. There is abundant 
ground for believing that this state of things 
is typical of pauperism generally. 

Again, there are some fourteen thousand 
prisoners convicted yearly in the United 
Kingdom, and their miserable and des- 
perate army is kept at bay by an extensive 
array of police and prison-warders, with 
the costly supplement of judges and courts 
and the whole paraphernalia of justice. 
The Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie, speaking from 
his personal knowledge as Home Secretary 
(in an administration not thought to be 
unfriendly to the drink trade), said in the 
House of Commons in 1902—‘‘I do not 
think I am going wide of the mark when I 
say that nine-tenths of the greatest of 
all the crimes have been, in the main, 
caused by drunkenness.’’ The chairman 
of the Prisons Commission of Scotland 
found that the same proportion held good 
as regards all classes of crimes, great 
and small. Officials of unimpeachable 
authority and freedom from prejudice 
testified, over and over again, before Lord 
Peel’s Commission eight years ago, that but 
for the drink there would be little or no 
work for police or prisons. The same story 
comes from other lands.) The French 
Minister of Justice is reported as saying 
that ‘‘ no less than 53:per cent. of the per- 
sons convicted of murder, 57 per cent. 
of those convicted of arson, and 90 per cent. 
of those convicted for causing bodily 
harm are confirmed drunkards.’’ The 
New South Wales Drink Commission, 
while deprecating a ‘* tendency to exagger- 
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ate the percentage of crimes directly 
caused by drink ’’ found that very few of 
the witnesses examined by them placed 
it lower than 75. The statement is attri- 
buted to Mr. Carrol D. Wright, that ** 72 
percent. of the crimes in Boston are liquor 
crimes,’ and the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charities are credited with the 
report in 1893 that ‘‘ the proportion of 
crime traceable to intemperance must be 
set down, as heretofore, as not less than 
four-fifths.’’ But I might simply fill my 
paper with similar evidence, supplied, not 
by cold-water cranks, but by persons of 
the most exceptional knowledge of the 
subject, and of the coolest impartiality, 
—judges, magistrates, commanders of regi- 
ments, captains of ships, chaplains, 
governors of prisons, inspectors, state 
commissioners, and other experts, who all 
find in this one evil the most fertile souree 
of all kinds of breaches of the law. 

Thus, because of the beer-barrel and the 
gin-tap, the whole community goes in 
fear and jeopardy, and has to maintain 
a costly and ugly machinery to get along 
at all. As for the people who individually 
suffer by these things, who shall tell of 
their woes. Homes, so-called, are con- 
tinued in misery, or finally broken up in 
shame. Nearly all cases of desertion are 
traceable to this evil, on the part. of 
husband or wife. Scarcely any instances 
occur of cruelty to children, such as brings 
the offenders before the law, where drink 
is not found to have deadened the parent’s 
natural affection. The divorce courts 
repeat the same monotonous story of drink- 
weakened moral fibre, with the most 
disastrous results. And who is ignozant 
of the shame and sorrows, which relatives 
in agony seek to hide, and concerning which 
decent folk keep a silence intended to be 
merciful, which, without emerging into the 
glare of the Courts, exist none the less 
really beneath the surface of Society. 
At one end of the scale, little children by 
thousands die untimely, or survive only to 
bear the blight of their dram-poisoned 
nursing. At the other, bright and clever 
natures, once an honour and a pride to 
their freinds, go down into the gutier. 
These are the every-day experiences, not 
the unusual visitations, of organised com- 
munities boasting of their civilisation. 
I speak not here of the state of things where 
crude humanity becomes the prey of the 
drink-seller in the purleus of the docks, 
of the far-off quarries and mines, and the 
poor villages of aboriginal races. 

One more item in this already unpar- 
alleled ‘* drink bill’? must be mentioned. 
There is a feature of modern life which 
must perplex, if it does not absolutely 
dismay, every student of human affairs. 
We often speak hopefully, confidently, of 
progress, and believe that ameliorative 
influences are slowly but surely raising the 
general level of. intelligence the world 
over. Butwhat about that dread shadow 
on the path of the dominant races—in- 
sanity? The figures seem to show un- 
mistakably that this is a growing malady. 
If it is really increasing at the rate that 
the records of the asylums appear to prove, 
if part of the apparent growth is not to be 
set down to more careful observation and 
registration, then indeed the prospects of 
mankind would seem almost desparate. 
But whatever conclusion we form as to 
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that, we have testimony from all sides, 
from Germany, France, Belgium, and other 
European states, as well as from the 
different. English-speaking nations that 
belt the globe, that alcohol is one of the 
chief ascertainable causes of insanity. 
No one can really be surprised at such 
testimony who has at all intelligently 
followed-the course of modern investigation 
with regard to. the structure of the brain, 
and the action of alcohol upon its delicate 
tissues. There is no longer room for 
doubt that, just as a clumsy finger and 
thumb spoil the bloom on a peach, so the 
clutch of this drug worsens every time the 
tender organ of mind. The damage may 
at first be slight, and bounteous nature is 
often lavish in putting forth remedial 
energy; but there comes an hour when 
under incessant injury, if slight seeming, 
the peach’s bloom is ruined. Formerly, 
only the grosser forms of alcoholic poisoning 
were much noticed ; but modern research, 
carried on in the laboratories of unpre- 
judiced scientists, Hast and West, shows 
that even what are called ‘‘ dietetic doses” 
tend to the irretrievable injury of brain and 
nerves. Well might the great Edison say, 
in explanation of his abstinence from 
alcohol, ‘‘I have a better use for my 
brains.’’ But, really, there is no need for 
anyone, who opens his eyes and ears, to run 
about in search of the verdicts of savants / 
Who has not seen ample evidence, before 
the scientists told us why, that the imbibi- 
tion of alcohol at once weakens the mind’s 
self-control, just while it flatters the drinker 
with an altogether mistaken notion of his 
own wit, wisdom, and brilliance in general @ 
Long before the stage is reached when 
friends grow anxious and apprehensive, 
we see around us people who are otherwise 
sensible set free in talk, blabbing of their 
neighbour’s business if not their own, and 
cajoled into bargains which they will repent 
of to-morrow. Young fellows, usually 
shrewd and gentlemanly enough, grow 
excited and loosed from the wholesome 
checks of modesty and self-respect.. Grave 
and reverend seniors with flushed face and 
roving eye draw near to the bench and cap 
of the fool. Girls grow giddy and peril- 
ously adventurous—in short, here is the 
modern Circe’s cup. And, when the poor 
victims have drained it, their blood bears 
its baleful ingredient along their life tides 
with such deadly sureness that the next 
generation rises with accusing finger to 
say, ‘‘ Thus didst thou!’’ We have in 
London special schools for ‘‘ mentally 
defective ’’ children—those poor dull pupils 
who would be utterly unable to keep up 
with the lessons of average children, 
and who must be catered for separately. 
Official inquiries into the family history 
of one hundred consecutive cases of such 
children. showed that in forty-two there 
was a clear history of drunkenness on the 
part of one at least of the parents. In 
only 6 per cent. of normal children was 
there found to be a drunken parent. - 

Poverty, crime, immorality, ineflective- 
ness, insanity, disease—where shall the 
awful indictment end? As to disease let 
this one eloquent fact suffice. The poor 
publican himself (I do not say the highly 
respectable shareholder in the brewery 
company, but the man who froths the pot), 
is the surest victim of his own wares. 
The returns of the Registrar-General show 
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that this class of citizen dies off far more __ 
quickly than any other—even those en- 
gaged in notoriously ‘‘ dangerous ’’ trades. 
Tn fact, our British authorities, officially 
declare the making and selling of intoxicants 
to be the ‘‘ deadliest and most dangerous 
of occupations.’® Talk about missions 
to the poor savages—is it not time that a 
mission were established to rescue the 
wretched victims of so fearful a scourge 2 
Now, I feel sure that on reviewing 
these and similar facts, there cannot 
be one intelligent person whose mind is 
not fully convinced as to the gravity of 
the problem, and the urgency of solving it. 
Where disagreement comes in is as regards 
the steps proposed to be taken. Frankly, — 
I confess myself one of those who would 
fight intoxicants by all honourable methods, 
and I would accept any ally who would lessen 
the sphere of their influence. There has 
been, hitherto, too much quarrelling inthe 
face of the enemy. Undoubtedly, there is 
need for the most careful discrimination of 
conditions, and the most prudential calcu- 
lation of the consequence of different 
courses of action. But when the house 
is burning it is somewhat late to discuss 
hydrostatics. Whoever brings but a | 
bucket shall be welcome. Many here to- 
day may have their own favourite lines of — 
advance ; so long as we do advance at all, — 
let us not too severely criticise one another. | 
In different countries and localities different 
methods are appropriate. In some places, 
pioneers of reform have to be content to 
work very much alone and by moral sua- 
sion ; but even in Russia, where the chance — 
of influencing legislation seems smallest, the : 
prophet’s voice is not raised in vain, as we 
see by the formation of an abstaining 
society through the teachings of Tolstoy. 
In France, on the other hand, we have seen — 
the civic authorities in Paris publishing 
and very widely disseminating a placard — 
setting forth the dangers of drink, the — 
mistake of supposing that it imparts 
muscular energy, and the fearful heritage of 
misery it bequeaths. This placard has — 
been copied in some communities in Great 
Britain; but those strict economists who 
watch so unceasingly over the interests of 
‘* the trade ’’ have here and there secured — 
a decision that the printing and issuing of | 
such material is wlira ves! In Belgium, 
one notices there has been a singular origin- 
ality in the method adopted in certain 
quarters. This hard-working little country 
appears to have a reputation for drunken- 
ness which only my own country can rival. 
But amongst reformers there, the Socialist _ 
party has appealed to its supporters to 
abstain from alcohol for several reasons, — 
the third and last being that abstinence — 
would improve their health, the secondthat 
it would provide funds for political pro- 
paganda, and the first and foremost, that 
it would cripple the Government’s finances! > 
Well, we remember how St. Paul regarded : 
that preaching of the Gospel which was not 
altogether from purest Gospel motives. 
Whatever the motive, let them but — 
‘* preach Christ,’’ even ‘‘ of envy,’’ and — 
he would rejoice. ae ie 
Amongst the many attempts made in 
different countries, the 
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method of grappling with the evils of in- © 
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the trade in intoxicants ; but, at any rate, 
the evils in Scandinavia itself are far less in 
evidence now than before the trade was 
taken over from private hands. The num- 
ber_of recruits, for example, rejected as 
unfit for service is now far below what it 
used to be. And as to national fitness, not 
for the war of violence, but for that com- 
petition which exists everywhere, the 
words of the Prussian Count Douglas were 
surely wise when he said, on introducing a 
temperance Bill into the Prussian Diet in 
1902, ‘‘ those countries where temperance 
‘was inculcated and practised would ulti- 
mately secure the advantage. In _parti- 
cular ’’ (the quotation is from The Times), 
** he directed attention to the success of the 
temperance movement in the United States 
of America, where there were ten millions of 
abstainers.’’ Reverting to the question of 
co-operative method, attempts are being 
_ made in England, though on no very large 
scale, to get the trade into the hands of 
trusts and companies who for little or no 
profit will be content to meet existing de- 
mands for drink, without fostering an 
exaggerated business. I am afraid it will 
be long before any such methods will become 
general. We are left to struggle as best we 
can, socially and politically, with that vast 
commercial interest which every year 
extends its hold upon general support 
through its lists of shareholders all over 
the kingdom. It is estimated that some- 
thing like one hundred millions sterling are 
_ subscribed as stock in the various com- 
panies represented on ourexchanges. This 
_ .widespreading social and financial power 
_ has great weight in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in local councils. It commands 
the services of the most dexterous agents 
in seeking means to avoid restrictive laws. 
‘The motto unblushingly put forth by the 
engineer, of this party is ‘‘ Our trade, our 
polities.”’ With wistful eyes many of us 
look to this great family of States in the 
West, and to our own Colonies, where the 
enlightened principle of <‘ Local Option ”’ 
in one form or other has been 
enforced. We have seen enough benefit in 
the little areas that exist even in our land, 
where the drink is not forced upon a com- 
munity, to wish that the people generally 
might at least be permitted to say whether 
it should be there or not. 
T do not conceive, however, that my duty 
to-day is to discuss and weigh the merits 
of any particular method. What Ido plead 
_ for is for your real and permanent interest in 
this vital problem of our day, for your per- 
sonal decision, and for co-operation all along 
the line. Earlier in this paper I spoke of 
Abstinence, Restriction, Prohibition. It 
appears to me that this order is the sensible 
and practical cone. Some excellent people, 
I know, speak of abstinence as if it were an 
extreme measure. Large, and so far as I 
know, useful societies exist, the members 
of which are allowed to take a glass at meals 
and at no other time. Other people, the 
bulk of decent citizens, I suppose, do not 
- even bind themselves to this, but take their 
drink in ‘‘ moderation ’’ as they call it. 
Now, I am sure that no one in an assembly 
like this would presume to dictate to 
-another’s conscience; let each be fully 
persuaded. But how any man who has 
ever seen with his own eyes the ruined 
humanity, the blighted homes, the shat- 
tered health, the misery and shame of 
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his fellow-creatures, can any longer touch 
this accursed thing, I cannot understand ! 
Were it anything else that wrought so much 
evil on earth, if it did not come with an 
insinuating tickle of the palate, and a de- 
lusive touch of flattery upon the nerves, 
as it takes the reason prisoner, there is no 
man but would exile this pest for ever from 
his home, and if possible from the com- 
munity. Is that pleasant taste, then, 
really worth enjoying, in such company and 
at such a price? As for taking pecuniary 
profit out of such a trade, what pity is 
large enough, what horror deep enough, 
to cover such a tainted transaction ? 
Cain killed Abel, but at least he didn’t do 
it for money ! 

We may talk about international unity, 
and arbitration, and the triumph of the 
Church Universal, and all that; but let 
every man be fully assured of this—there 
cannot be peace on earth, or sweet religion 
ruling in our hearths and homes, till this 
‘* devil in solution ’’ has been exorcised 
from our midst. Abstain, and you set bim 
at a distance at once. ‘* Others will not 
abstain ?’’ Then restrict their chances of 
being egged on to excess. Absolute Pro- 
hibition 1s the final happy goal, not, how- 
ever, to be really successful till the mind of 
the people runs abreast of the law; and 
that it shall do so is the task of the Churches 
specially to secure. We, in particular, are 
met together as those who are striving 
towards the creation of a religious life 
free alike from needless fears and baseless 
hopes, but grounded firmly in the solid 
rock of the soul’s own experiences. Who, 
if not we, should recognise that an intelli- 
gent faith needs clear brains to conceive it, 
that a conquering and world-redeeming 
practical religion needs the soundest, 
healthiest men and women to carry it to 
victory ? We, of the Liberal Churches are 
so far from seeing our work ‘‘ done’’ as 
sometimes we hear, or even inertly say, that 
we are really only at the beginning of 
things. We are here at this time to knit a 
little closer the ties of understanding and 
consent between thinkers usually far 
scattered, to feel our common needs and 
partake of our common inspirations. Shall 
we separate without an understanding 
in respect to this most practical, most 
pressing of all social reforms? Shall we 
not go to our different spheres of labour, 
resolved to do our duty in this regard, 
if by any means we may save some? It 
is ours especially to educate our own young 
people in habits and principles of perfect 
sobriety, to stimulate our fellow-worship- 
pers to more practical zealin this outstand- 
ing social work, and to raise our voice as 
citizens against every encroachment by the 
reckless exploiters of human weakness, 
while we endeavour to secure healthier 
conditions of home-lfe and occupation, 
and more rational forms of recreation for 
the people. Above all, we have to appeal 
to the diviner element in every heart ; and 
to plead, not only in the name of human 
pity, but of human honour, against so hor- 
rible a desecration of life as the use of 
intoxicants involves. 


We need more than the patriarchs of 
old to go forth at eventide to meditate, 
and to seek in the quietness of the heart 
the presence of God.—-Ephraim Peabody. 
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AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS 
OF DELEGATES TO THE BOSTON 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


A VERY interesting conference and public 
meeting were held in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on Thursday, December 12, 
arranged by the District Association with 
the idea of focussing the impressions of 
delegates who attended the Boston Con- 
ference, and of eliciting suggestions that 
might prove helpful to our churches and 
Sunday schools. The afternoon conference 
was of a more or less informal nature, 
the President of the Association, the Rev. 
Charles Peach, being in the chair. The 
points of general agreement may be shortly 
summarised. All had been struck by the 
architectural beauty and finished equip- 
ment of the American churches. Minister 
delegates dwelt, as upon a delightful theme, 
on the one-service-a-day institution and 
the long summer vacation. One delegate, 
after paying tribute to the high ability 
and distinction of the American minister’s 
work, was sure that our ministers would 
do much better if they attempted less 
than was at present expected of them. 
Several appreciative references were made 
to the fact that there is no Established 
Church in America. Even Unitarian 
ministers are classed among the clergy, 
and our cause, as one delegate remarked, 
has ‘‘ some appearance of popularity.’’ 
It was noted that our Church in America 
is on the whole a middle-class Church, 
the ministry to all classes, which is our 
ideal, not being attempted, or at any 
rate being attempted only exceptionally. 
No criticism was passed upon this feature 
of American church life. The President, 
indeed, wondered if our American brethren 
were not, after all, right in organising 
their worship to meet the needs of the type 
of mind to which our faith seems most 
directly to appeal. With regard to Sun- 
day schools one point was emphasised 
by almost every speaker, namely, that our 
congregations do not realise their responsi- 
bility to the children of their own members 
as American congregations do. In America 
the Sunday school is usually composed of 
children of members of the congregation, 
and a definite endeavour is made to give 
them systematic religious instruction. 

In the evening a largely attended public 
meeting was held. The Prusipmnt, the 
Rev. Charles Peach, again took the chair, 
and said that the interest evidenced by 
the attendance at that meeting was 
justified, for America had a great deal to 
teach us. In that country there was no 
Established Church, but interest in re- 
ligion was more widespread than among 
us. The Unitarian Churches there were 
finer, better organised and equipped than 
in England. Hence he concluded that 
the association between the State and 
religion might be severed, and that neither 
religion nor the churches would suffer. 
He wished to deal especially, however, 
with social questions, and, with regard to 
the three branches concerning which. he 
had made inquiries, America compared on 
the whole well and favourably with this 
country. In connection with the Tem- 
perance Question he had found that there 
were no barmaids in America. He had 
been assured’ that not a single girl or 
woman was employed in the liquor traffic 
throughout the United States. Why 
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should not we in England follow this 
lead 2 Further, drink was not sold at 
the railway stations in America. Compare 
that with our system. Altogether, 
America was ahead of us in temperance. 
In education America had proved, what 
had been proved again and again, that 
it can never be predicted what the Roman 
Catholic party will or will not do. The 
Roman Catholics had there adapted them- 
selves to a system of public schools which 
served all sects and classes of the com- 
munity. This had taken place, although 
there was no difficulty about money. 
The Roman Catholics had built separate 
sectarian schools, but could not get the 
children because the parents insisted on 
their children going to the public and 
national school. As to the general social 
question, America was a younger country, 
and the working classes were better off, 
better paid, better educated, better housed 
than with us. The separate Labour Party 
and movement were much less developed 
therefore. The question of the relations 
between the two races, white and black, 
was America’s great problem. Many 
Americans felt that the position was so 
acute, the antagonism so bitter, the feeling 
so intense, that at any hour it was possible 
a spark might fire the train of dangerous 
passion, and a racial war of extermination 
be begun. Thus was illustrated the truth 
that in solving one problem another was 
created. Slavery had gone. The relation 
of the coloured to the white race remained. 
Assurances were given them on all hands 
in America that it was the greatest mistake 
to give political power to coloured races. 
They are still children, and nothing but 
friction, suspicion, and hostility results 
from their possession of power. If 
America could survive this racial problem, 
there was a great future before it. It was 
a wonderful and beautiful country. 
England was still the old country to the 
people across the Atlantic, but really 
this new people was the child and heir 
of all Europe. It was the great stage on 
which the problems of our race would be 
fought out by coming generations. 

The Rev. W. Hotmsuaw took as his 
topic ‘‘ The Women’s Alliance.’’ He had 
been especially impressed by this national 
alliance of Unitarian and other liberal 
Christian women. He had attended the 
annual meeting of the Alliance, and no 
meeting had interested him more. He 
had realised what a driving power there 
was in women. They were the hope and 
mainstay of all churches and denomina- 
tions. The Women’s Alliance was or- 
ganised in 1890, and had made wonderful 
progress during the seventeen years of 
its existence. The objects of the founders 
were (1) to quicken the religious life of 
Unitarian Churches and to bring women 
into close co-operation and _ fellowship. 
(2) To institute local organisations for 
missionary and denominational work. (3) 
To collect and disseminate information. 
(4) To find out ways and means for more 
efficient usefulness. The Alliance in- 
cluded many branches, and each branch 
was locally independent. The organisation 
as a whole concerned itself with general 
affairs. What was its method of working ? 
It was through a series of committees. 
There was a Finance Committee; there 
was a Study Class Committee, which 


brought before the branches denominational 
matters of general interest—before the 
Conference, for example, the members of 
the Alliance were posted as to the liberal 
movement the world over. There was a 
Cheerful Letter Exchange Committee. This 
feature was both new and good. It was 
the duty of this committee to look after 
mutual encouragement between the 
branches. The idea was that a large and 
prosperous branch ought to encourage 
other branches not perhaps so successful. 
Papers were exchanged between the 
branches, and cuttings from newspapers, 
all with the design of producing cheerful- 
ness. There was a Travelling Library 
Committee, carrying on its activities on a 
far larger scale than anything we were 
accustomed to. The Appeals Committee 
was one of the best things organised by 
the Women’s Alliance. We in England 
advertise our wants in the denominational 
papers and beg. In America, if a church 
was in need of money, an appeal was sent 
to the National Alliance. It came before 
the Appeals Committee. It was con- 
sidered and judged upon its merits, and 
if favoured was recommended to all the 
branches. Finally, there was a Post Office 
Mission Committee. This mission had 
done wonderful work in establishing new 
congregations. Their rule was first to 
come into touch with individuals. When 
it was found that a group of individuals 
in any place were interested, the Alliance 
reported concerning it to the American 
Unitarian Association. The Association 
took the matter up, and sent a man to see 
what could be done. If there was any 
prospect of success money was found, 
and a minister was sent to build up a 
congregation if he could. This explained 
the astonishing number of new congrega- 
tions established in America from year 
to year. The total sum raised by the 
Women’s Alliance for denominational pur- 
poses from 1890-1907 was £257,635. It 
was a distinctly missionary organisation. 
Its endeavour was to establish and sustain 
churches, and to stimulate interest in the 
affairs of the denomination. Help was 
given to students training for the ministry. 
The young people of all the churches were 
kept in mind. The Women’s Alliance was 
in fact the mainstay of American Unit- 
arianism. If only we could organise our 
women after the American model our 
position would be greatly strengthened. 
It only needed that the women of our 
churches should do in concert what they 
now do individually. We should then 
feel that a new spring of power had risen 
amongst us. 

The Rev. J. A. PEarson, after congra- 
tulating the Association on that splendid 
meeting, proceeded to speak on the Young 
Men’s Christian Union. There was, he 
said, in America as in England, a Y.M.C.A., 
but members of that Association there as 
here had to believe in Jesus as their God 
and Saviour. In the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, with the founding and working 
of which Unitarians had had much to do, 
creeds were in abeyance. Humanity was 
the bond of union. Jews were coming in 
and were being welcomed. He had visited 
the Y.M.C.U. in Boston one Sunday, and 
had been greatly interested and delighted 
by what he found. There was a library 
of 18,000 volumes, and in the library and 


adjacent reading-rooms at least a hundred 
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men of various conditions were sitting 


reading. There was a large lecture hall — 


with seating capacity for 502, and services 
and lectures were arranged for Sunday 
evenings. 
social life of 5,700 men members. 
were held there. There were a gymnasium 
and bathrooms. Entertainments and lec 
tures were provided. There were benevolent 
committees, and a committee for country 
holidays for children. There was an 
employment bureau. 
not bounded by numbers. Force of charac- 
ter and good citizenship were the fruits of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union. It 
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was founded in 1851, and had a permanent _ 


income of £1,100. How did all this apply 
to us? It should help us to recognise 
the broad humanitarian spirit we had 
from our ancestors. In Manchester, with 
the growing work of the Sunday School 
and Manchester District Associations, the 
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But true success was 


time would soon be here to organise, to — 


organise on a broad basis. While belong- 
ing to a denomination our. basis of organ- 
isation should be wide enough to bring in 
all willing to be helped. We ought to take 
the hint. How ? In 1862 the Memorial Hall 


was built in Manchester, and was intended — 


to house a library, and form a meeting- 
place for Unitarians. There on that spot 
they had premises almost entirely suited 
to a piece of work that was really catholic 
in its scope. Catholicity must provide 
a place where those can be encouraged to 
give expression to catholic ideas who are 
living a catholic hfe. We must be con- 
cerned first for the young life of our 
own churches, but next for all young 
life that we have the privilege of in- 
fluencing. ; 

The Rev. H. D. Roserts, of Liverpool, 
addressed the meeting on ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Theology in America.’’ 
back to England he had been in touch, 


On his voyage | 


in the persons of the passengers, with all 


the theologies of America! Those who 
entered America by the St. Lawrence found 
along its banks the Catholic Church estab- 
lished. Entering the States, one expected 
to meet with a great amount of real free 
thought. It was not so much found, 
however. Religious novelties were fol- 
lowed rather. One advantage there cer- 
tainly was of a practical nature. There 
was no. establishement of antiquated 


was becoming the fashionable church, and 
called other Protestant bodies schismatics. 


But the Episcopalians had years ago cast 


off the Athanasian creed. It was still in 
the Prayer Book, but was not in the 
rubrics. The Nicene Creed was kept, but 


theology. The American Episcopal Church — 


even so the American Episcopal Church 


started better off than our own English 
Church. As regards the Presbyterian 
Church, the Westminster Confession was 
going. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
was very broad in reality, and was in for 
a reduction of essentials. 
Syned had arrived at the conclusion at 
which Baxter arrived. They did not want 


The Baptist — 


the creeds of other men, and so made the | 3 


Bible their basis. The Baptists had 


started on a good open way. Theair of — 
freedom was affecting even the Roman 


Catholics. The Roman Catholic Church 


was tending more and more to become — 


the Roman Catholic Church of America. 
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On the whole America was more orthodox 
than might have been expected. Old 
shackles and creeds were being thrown off, 
however. The great lesson was that the 
social, political, moral and international 
future was wrapped up with the one ques- 
tion of theology on the open way. That 
was the way to international comity. 

. The Rey. T. P. Speppine next spoke on 
‘* A Business Policy.’’ Since 1875, he 
said, 210 new churches had been founded 
in America largely by the activity of 
one association of women. Businesslike 
methods were necessary. Our people in 
America were as keen and businesslike in 
their churches as in their own business 
affairs. A spiritual revival was certain of 
success if it were backed up by business 
aptitude and earnestness. It was no 
matter how broad and enlightened we 
were if we were not businesslike. In 
America there was a Central Unitarian 
Association and District Societies covering 
the country. In addition the whole area 
was divided into five divisions, and for 
each men were set apart. There were 
thirteen missionaries not in charge of 
These were building up churches 
of the unattached, and preventing the loss 
of people who move to a place where no 
church exists. This work was greatly 
needed with us. A list had been put into 
his hand of 100 people connected with 
Manchester churches who had removed 
from the district. The money power of 
the church often went with those people. 
The American Unitarian Association 
received four or five times as much income 
as our British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. They had a system of chapel 
building loans. Half the cost of building 
a church was guaranteed on the under- 
standing that it should be repaid in ten 
years. Concluding, Mr. Spedding paid a 
tribute to American hospitality, and spoke 
of the envy he felt with regard to the 
beautiful church buildings and their 
wonderful historical associations m America, 
We had associations. Why did we not 
cultivate them more? He believed in 
the future of our churches if in addition to 
spiritual fervour, business ability could 
be brought to bear. 

Mr. Councillor WicLtry was the last 
speaker, his subject being ‘‘ Sunday 
Schoo’s.’’ Referring first to the points 
raised by previous speakers, he advocated 
the appointment of an influential committee 
to see if we could not make better and 
larger use of the Memorial Hall. A 
Women’ sAlliance and a Unitarian Laymen’s 
Club ought to be established. In the 
Manchester district a larger comprehen- 
sion of our duty was needed; a larger 
Unitarian public spirit. What a power 
we might then exercise on the mind of the 


country. Turning to his special topic he 


remarked that, entering America by way 


- of Canada, he had visited in Montreal one 


Sunday afternoon a Methodist Sunday 
school. He mentioned this school because 
of the method of instruction practised 
there. He found that one subject was 
being taught in every class throughout the 
school, namely, “See thou forget not 
God.’’. The superintendent, at the close, 
took up the subject and dealt with it from 
the desk, and then announced the subject 
for the following Sunday. It struck him 
that there was something to be said for 
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this method, although it should not, in 
his opinion, be invariable. In Boston, at the 
Church of the Disciples, he found they 
were trying the interesting experiment 
of a professionally conducted Sunday 
school. The lady superintendent and her 
staff of teachers were all paid. Last year 
£300 had been set aside for the use of the 
school. There was a definite scheme of 
graduated instruction at the school. We 
had nothing lke it in England. We 
were wanting in method, organisation, and 
efficiency. At the Sunday school of the 
Church of the Disciples there were 82 
scholars, chiefly children of the congre- 
gation. The teachers received the children 
as their parents came to church, and the 
school and church service were concurrent. 
The course of instruction was mapped out 
in periods of two years. Kindergarten 
from the ages of 4 to 6, primary 6 to 8, 
junior 8 to 10, sub-junior 12 to 14, senior 
14 to 16, advanced 16 to 18. There was 
also a class of graduates for special 
study, ages 18 and upwards. Religious, 
moral, and social elements of education 
were provided throughout the course. 
Salaried service was deemed essential to 
the scheme. We ought, continued Mr. 
Wigley, to do something to improve our 
teaching methods. More regular and 
more trained service were needed, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that secular 
education was coming in our day schools. 
His general impression of such Sunday 
schools as he had seen in America was 
that congregations gave them more hearty 
and liberal support than with us. On the 
whole, American Sunday schools were very 
much alive. In Chicago there was a 
Social Service Department in connection 
with them. Lectures, addresses, visits to 
schools were organised, all with a view to 
encourage the discussion of social prob- 
lems. He would conclude by suggesting 
that the Memorial Hall would be a good 
centre to use for preparatory work in 
connection with our Sunday schools. 

The PreEsIDENT, after expressing the 
thanks of the meeting to the speakers, 
and especially to the Rev. H. D. Roberts, 
as a visitor from outside the district, 
pronounced the benediction, and thus 
brought a most helpful and inspiring meet- 
ing to a close. Twenty-one out of the 
twenty-three churches of the Association 
were represented. 


THe Rev. W. W. Chynoweth Pope, of 
Lewisham, was the one of our ministers 
who went furthest afield during the recent 
visit to America, and now on behalf of his 
Church Building Fund he announces a 
course of six lantern lectures, on Wednes- 
day evenings, Jan. 8 and 22, Feb. 5and 19, 
March 4 and 18, each illustrated by a 
hundred slides. Canada, Yellowstone Park, 
Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, the Mam- 
moth Cave, and New England are the six 
subjects. A single ticket for the course 
may be had for 5s.; tickets for single 
lectures are ls. each, 


WueEN you have closed your doors and 
made darkness within, remember never to 
say that you are alone. For you are not 
alone. God, too, is present there, and your 
guardian <pirit: and what need have they 
of light to see what you are doing ?— 
Epictetus. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK OF TO-DAY. 


Important developments are tak ng 
place in connection with our Sunday 
Schools in the north. The old days of 
the’ four r’s—reading, writing, arithmetic 
and religion—are past, never to return. 
The intermediate period of uncertain com- 
promise is passing, the new era is just 
beginning to dawn. The Sunday Schools 
are going to fill an honoured and indis- 
pensable place once more in our educa- 
tional system. We are none of us for 
secular education, we are only for limiting 
State control and endowment to secular 
subjects. Religious education is more 
important than ever, but it must be given 
in the homes, the churches, and the Sunday 
Schools. Hence the need for the highest 
possible efficiency in Sunday School teach- 
ing. If the trained teachers of the day 
schools can no longer give religious educa- 
tion in the day schools, then we must train 
the Sunday School teachers. This is 
what we are beginning to do in the north. 
We are bringing the Sunday School 
teachers into touch with the University. 
A special course of lectures has already 
been given by one of the professors of 
the Victoria University of Manchester in 
Manchester, Bolton, and elsewhere. The 
course was attended by great numbers of 
teachers of all classes of Sunday Schools. 
Another course is to follow, and there are 
plans under discussion for examinations 
and the granting of university certificates. 

Another discovery of recent. years is that 
our scholars have bodies as well as souls, 
bodies which often grow frail and feeble 
in our great towns, and droop and fade 
in the factory and mill. Our Northern. 
Association is therefore trying to be the 
Good Samaritan to the bodies, while it 
aims at being a physician to the souls of 
our children. For ten years the Manchester 
Association has maintained a convalescent 
home for younger scholars at Blackpool. 
Red Cross, as the home is called, was the 
gift of Mr. C. C. Grundy, and to his initia- 
tive is therefore due a work which is now 
growing to large proportions. Early in 
the New Year a new home will be opened 
at Great Hucklow, Buxton, for elder girls 
and teachers. The new home is a fine 
stone-built house, the former residence of 
the Rev. Lawrence Scott. Set in its own 
grounds of nearly five acres, the home 
will be an ideal quiet retreat to tired and 
worn-down girls both in summer and 
winter, for even in winter the dry air of 
the moorland, a thousand feet above sea 
level, is a great improvement on the 
climate of our northern towns. 

In Great Hucklow also is the third 
home of the Association, now in the 
eighth year of its existence. This is a 
holiday home, the first of its kind, it is 
believed, in the world. It aims at pro- 
viding a week’s holiday in the fine moor- 
land country of the Buxton area for those 
ereat numbers of our scholars who other- 
wise could never get a holiday at all. Its 
ideal is to have a whole school transferred 
to it so far as its capacity will allow, and 
this is often realised. Minister, teachers, 
and scholars to the number of one hundred 
go there for a happy week together to get 
to know each other better than ever 
before. During the past season we had 
over fifteen hundred visitors, and nearly 
fourteen hundred of them stayed a full 
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week. In many ways it was the best 
season we have ever had. It marked the 
entire passing away of the little friction 
which would sometimes arise between us 
and our neighbours. Children. fresh to 
the country would often run wild. Now 
they know how to behave, and not one 
complaint came to spoil the pleasure of 
cur last season. Our neighbours are 
really very good to us, and we in turn have 
brought life and trade to a quiet little 
village. Every Friday there is a concert 
at the Home, when the villagers come up 
in large numbers, and most weeks the 
Home party play the village lads at. cricket, 
while in the winter we are glad to give 
the frequent use of our fine rooms for 
village Papones: Our season runs from 
Whit-week to the end of September, and 
the weeks are apportioned out with great 
care. Our own schools have first choice. 
Then comes a mothers’ week, with some 
fifty mothers, and nearly as many babies, 
from our Demestic Missions. High Pave- 
ment, Nottingham, sent the poor little 
beneficiaries of its Lend-a-Hand Club 
for a wonderful week, and another week 
was taken up by a Sheffield mill-girls’ 
club. Manchester, in addition to its 
schools in the Association, claimed weeks 
for the Nichols Hospital and the Fielden 
Training School parties. And so the tale 
was made up. Nearly fourteen hundred 
had their week in the country, and not 
one of them but wished to come again. 
It is good for the children. It is good 
for the life of the school. If only we 
could be sure of the weather, then it 
would be ideal. To have a hundred 
children shut up in the dining-room on a wet 
day is a test to the ingenuity of the best 
teacher. Some day we hope to add a 
covered play-room to our equipment, and 
it would be a great boom. But that can- 
not be just yet, because we have to make 
the Home self-supporting and to make 
extensions out of the profits. This would 
seem a hopeless task to those who have 
not tried it, to feed hungry children for 
five shillings a week and make sufficient 
profit to keep up all stores of crockery, 
linen, &c., and make necessary extensions. 
But we manage to do it, and the new 
luxury of the past season, paid for out of 
profits, has been two new _ bath-rooms. 
But a covered play-room would cost, we 
are told, one hundred and fifty pounds, 
so we must wait and save. Another thing 
we want is a good gramophone. We 
have a piano, but all parties do not bring 
a player. On wet days and in the dark 
evenings a good gramophone, which would 
cost about twenty pounds, would be 
another great boon. It would play for the 
children’s dancing or give selections at the 
concerts. For if once we got the instru- 
ment the parties each week would collect 
to buy new records. I wonder if any of the 
readers of these notes would like to make 
us a Christmas present of the whole or part 
of the cost, and so gladden our hearts and 
brighten our days when next season comes 
round and the inevitable proportion of wet 
days again raises the old question of how 
to interest the children. The treasurer is 
Mr. J. H. Pimley, 44, Bishop-street, Moss 
Side, Manchester. CHARLES PEACH. 


Ler everyone mend one, and the world 
will soon be mended.— Benjamin Franklin 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 

should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 

Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 


Dundee.—On Friday evening, December 13, 
the Rev. H. Williamson presided, as hon. presi- 
dent of the Dundee and District Milland Factory 
Operatives’ Union, at their twenty-second annual 
festival in Kinnaird Hall. Some 1,500 members 
and friends were present, and Mr. Williamson, 
in the course of his address, pointed to the great 
improvement in the condition of factory workers 
since the establishment of that Union. It w s 
mainly a women’s unicn, but they felt that by 
helping the women they were also helping the 
men. 

Great Yarmouth.—A successful course of 
special services and lectures by the Rev. John 
Birks has just been concluded, and a further 
series promised for the New Year, in response to 
numerous requests from many anxious to know 
more about the Unitarian faith. 

Rawtenstall.—The annual Christmas tree 
was held on Saturday, Dec. 14, the proceedings 
being continued on the following Tuesday 
evening. The event coincided with the 150th 
anniversary of the old chapel, and many interest- 
ing reminiscences were recounted and much 
satisfaction expressed at the vigorous life dis- 
played in the work of the school and church. 

Stockport.—A new experiment for the 
Stockport Church was tried on Dec. 12 in 
the form of a Christmas tree fair, held in the 
schoolroom. Not only the large Christmas tree, 
reaching to the ceiling, but the room also was 
prettily decorated, and various stalls were 
arranged for the sale of small articles suitable 
for Christmas presents, in addition to those on 
the tree. It pleased the childrenimmensely, and 
although only a small effort it produced about 
£16 for the benefit of the church funds. 


Gov’s love to us in this world is not a 
feeble indulgence of our inclinations and 
humoring of our childish desires, but it is 
an eternal principle. It dispenses not only 
smiles and gladness, but, for cur good, 
darkness and frowns; so that we, in 
some of its manifestations, call it wrath, 
though it is still love, perfect and alone. 
We should pitch our affections, our esteem 
and effort, on the same holy key, and lift 
it into the same Godlike strain, as we con- 
template the condition, and strive for the 
perfection of ourselves or our fellow-men. 
We should enter into the sublime sympathy 
with our Father in the tasks and sufferings 
He appoints; in the hard, long scourging 
He lays on the impenitent and impure, 
that He may open to them a better fate. 
—C. A. Bartol. 
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SUNDAY, December 209. 
LORNDCGN. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ArruuR 
Burn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesse HiprEr- 
SON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C: BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Engar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Mr. W. F. Kennupy. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K., FREESTON. 


Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton lane, : 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrris. ews 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawzines, MoAG 
Nolen Rosslyn- ill Chapel, 11.15. and een 
_ 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. < 
oie Hill, Unitarian Christian Clrurch, ae en 
and 7, Rev: A. A. CHARLESWORTH. s 5 
Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 133 Rev. Be 
GuorGE CARTER. Res 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rey. ae 
HA. Rawtinas, M.A.; 7, Rev. E. Save ae 
Hicks, M.A. ‘December 31, Watch Night — 
Sop 11.15 p.m., Rev. E. Savety Hicks, see 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES. 
Roper, B.A. 35 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, fight eens 
street, 1] and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. as 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11. 15 and 7, Rev 
J. Pacr Hopes. 
Manstord-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoNn Coopmr. ses 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J Htppurson 
6.30, Mr. ©. H. Norramors. ues 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonus. 5 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, ll. 15 eee 
and 7, Rev. Frirx Tayzor, B.A. 2 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsuHALL; 7, Mr. EpWarp CAPLErON. 
Stoke Newington Grien 11.15 and 7, Mr. D. - 
BaXsILrk, “The Economics of_ De- ; 
mocracy.’ 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. EpGar Noe 
6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. oe: 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East Pept 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. Guorcn | 
OriToHLEy; B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rey. Dr. Mom 


MERY. 


Aserystwits, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. sas: 
BatTH, cae street Chapel, 
J. M. McDoweErt. 
hee Dickson-road, North Sbore, 10. ae 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropmrr MoGemn. 
BriacKkeroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. saad 
BovurnemovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. CG. Cox. 
peel Chapel-lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6. 30, 
Rev. BE. CEREDIG Jones, M.A. 
eens Christ Church, New-road, Norge 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrinstiEy Prue. 3 
Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 
CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10. 50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrrz. 
CunstER, Matthew Henry’ s Chapel, 11 and Bs 30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin EVANS. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -squtare, i 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
DvuBLin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, 
VANCE, B.D. 5 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, u and fe 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. p : 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing = 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Maven. Ese 
LeeEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ety ules 
HARGROVE, M.A. 3 
Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6. 30, es 
Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. é 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, ul and 
6.30, Rey. Epnest Parry. ae 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, a] : 
6.30, Rev. CuHartes CRADDOCK. December ~ 
31, New Year’s Eve Service, ae pms 
Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. - : 


11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Rev. G. H. 


Established 50 Years. 


Wholesome Confectionery” 
—LANCET. 


A sweetmeat for all, and may be given. 
with confidence to the youngest child, 
In paper packets and tin boxes= sy 

various sizes. ¢ 


Manufactory: London, w.c. / 
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_ Livrerpoor, Hope-street \Church, 
Rev. H. D. Ropers. 
Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 and 6.39, 
Rev. J. C. Operrs, B.A. 

_ Marpsron#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.80, Rey. ALHXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

- Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
; LIVENS. : 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.80, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. JAMES Burton, M.A. 

Porrsmoutrn, St. Thomas-strect, 11 and 6.45, 
f : Mr. -T. Bonn. 

 fcarporovucn, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELt Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Besseli’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, I], Rev. F. T. Reep. 

. SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
mG, STREET; -M.A:,“LL.B. 

_ fipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

 Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
% Rey. Martunw R. Scort. 

_ Torevay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E, O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11. 

Wust Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.80, Rev. H. W. Hawxrs. 


——<S 


ie SOUTH AFRICA. 

_ Caprtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
“ Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN Barm- 
FORTH. 


11 and 6.30, 


SILVER WEDDING. 

WricLey—Lawson.—At Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds, on December 23, 1882, by Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., assisted by Rev. M. S. 
Dunbar, M.A., Rev. Jssac Wrigley, of 
Kimbolton, to Charlotte Lawson, of Lecds. 


Association Sunday Collections, 


RS © '7. 


VR\GEH Treasurer, Mr. Howard Chatfeild 

AL Clarke, on behalf of the Committee of 

the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

-+cknowledges with thanks the following col- 

eehons received since December 12 to Decem- 
er 23 — 


ieee Saseooe 
Aberdare : Old Meeting AG 
Aberdeen ace fe Leer © 
Astley ... se = a8 0-11 6 
— Birmingham : Newhall Hill... 125 
Bolton : Haliiwell-road TBund 
Unity Church a 210 0 
Bradford : Broadway-avenue 20> 0 
- Burnley ... SBR Bes ‘2 20 0 
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Huddersfield 01211 
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_ Leicester : Great Meeting ... 1419 4 
 Lijandys ul ae Pal 178 
Leigh... Biv a 900 
“Taverpoo! : Ullet-10ad SOI Oi 
London : 
Essex Church 95 14 5 
Lewisham ... 215 3 
Hackney ... ites Heats 
_ Hampstead 18 19 3 
Middieton 116 0 
~ Mottram... er 004 
Newton Abbot... WB? 0 
Northampton ... 110 6 
Preston .., 3-18-07 
Pudsey ... 016 0 
mpelby.hes:- ‘is 010 0 
Southampton ... 176 
Stockport Lie Rae erent) 
_. Warrington a3 1a EM) 
? ee Osta 
rae aks ee Tee. er eer DIO) 
.—The Treasurer will be glad if all 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ore PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 


Mr. A_S. Barnarp, M.I.4.B., A.M.LC.E., 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Wa'sall, bas a 
vacancy for an Articled Pupil, or Improver 
desirous of obtaining Central Station 
experience. 


Scboois, etc, 
—_— 

HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOCL 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigHGATE, LoNDON,N. Head Mistress : Miss 
Linian TaLpot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepsr- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musiciane 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the HEAD MISTREss. 


NV ISS LOUISA MURRAY, L.R.A.M., 

gives PIANOFORTE LESSONS. 
Certificated Teacher of Mrs. Curwen’s 
Method, “The Child Pianist.”—35, Parkhill- 
road, N.W. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN - Y - BRYN, 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“ Recognised”. Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Prospectus on application. 
L. H. Epmrnson, M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.). 
C. J. Montrcaomery, M A. (Oxon). 


BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 


197, Willesden Lane, Lendor, B.W. 
Recognised by the Board of Educaticn. 
Principals : : 
Miss CogswrELti and Miss MacnouGaLL, 


HIGH STANDARD of work is 


maintained, and a thorough education of 
the best type, without over pressure, aimed at. 
Results of Public Examinations, July, 1907, 
Cambridge :— 
Cambridge Locals : 11 entered ; 11 passed 
2 First Class Honours were gained. 
6 Third Class Honours were gained, 
‘12 Distinctions were gained. 
R.A.M. and B.C. Pianoforte, Local Schools : 
2 entered ; 2 passed, 
One girl first in England, in German. 
One girl first in England, in Religious Know- 
ledge. 
Board of Education, Physiology and Hygiene: 
5 entered; 4 passed. 


“MISE UNIT Y.”— Magazine for 

Unitarian Propaganda. Adopted by 
churches with or without local page, Issued 
for last Sunday in each previous month 
One copy post free, 14d.—is, 6d. a year; 9d. 
per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local 
page.—Address to Eniror, The Parsonage, 
Mottram, Manchester. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for JANUARY. 

Recollections of Hight Eustoa Theatre 
Addresses. 

How to be Happy together at Home, at 
Work, in the Nation, and all the World 
over. : 

The Religion of Common Life. 

Tke Inevitable Choice. 

The Saviour. 

Glimpses of some Socialisms. 

Life’s a Battle: How to Win It. 

Other Worlds than Ours; and Worlds 
within Worlds. 


A. C. FIrI£xp, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


_|E. Norman Reed & Co., 
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13, Liele Street, : 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Under the direction of Gee. G. LAIDLER. 


Board and Residence, 
—— 
POUENEMOUTE. — Elvaston, West 

clif, BOARDING ESTAELISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position cn sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hctel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Mlustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococx. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
villiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate, 
—Mr.and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter, : 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and moor- 

land. Bracing sunny winter resort. Through 

trains from all parts. Responsible charge 

taken of the younger guests. Prospectus 
from PROPRIETOR. 5 


\ INIFRED. HOUSE. — INVALID 

CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL HOME, Wray-crescent, Tol- 
lingten-park, London, N. 

For the reception oi poor children, after illness or 
operation, whose constitution needs building up. and 
who need good food, good air, and careful|nursing. 

New subscriptions and donations urgently 
needed, and will be gratefully received Ae 
M. Buytu, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or b iss 
M. Prirrcuarp, Hon, Secretary, 11, Highbury- 
crescent, London, N. 


ee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, AuBANy Roap, SouTuPOoRT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. : 

Sheffield Telegraph : “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Miligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prespectus. 


= (TEMPERANCE), : 
Fi HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. g 
- Near the British Museum, 


ba This well - appointed and commodious Hotel & 
4 has passenger Lift; Electric Light in all Rooms ; @& 
=| Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, § 
pa Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard & 
<7 Rooms ; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
Bl Night Porter. Telephone. Bedvooms (including 
Ra attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 6s. per night. & 
bi Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table & 
ij a’ Hdéte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 
x 10s. 6d. per day. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
BS Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 
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THE INQUIRER. 
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EVERYONE who wants to be well informed on Current Affairs, including the 
Social and Political Progress of the World, SHOULD READ 


Edited by H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST OF THE WEEKLIES. 


Among the Chief Features are: 


DIARY OF THE WEEK: 


An Epitome of the Salient Features of the Week’s News told in a 


concise form. 
POLITICS AND AFFAIRS: 


Editorials on Burning Questions by Leading Statesmen and Journalists. 


LIFE AND LETTERS: 


Criticisms and Essays on Literature, Art, Religion, and Social Questions. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY. 


Sold at all First-class Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
EVERY SATURDAY - - - Price Gd. 


Publishing Office: 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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OPT 


WHA T MEN ARE SAYING. 
WHAT MEN ARE DOING. Vatu 
A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 


WHAT MEN ARE THINKING. ony weiaay: eee 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of “ Public Opinion” is to provide information by means of a weekly review of current thought 
and activity as they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and beoks, and to put on record the 
ideas and activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 


What Mr. R. B. Haldane says of ‘‘ Public Opinion” :— 
Dear Mr. Parker, y : _ WAR OFFICE, Ist October, 1907. 

I think that in the new form of “Public Opmion,” under your editorship, you do well to make prominent 
what is concrete and living in the shape of the opinions maturely formed of men who are trying to do the 
work of the nation and of journalists, the standard of whose criticism is high. What interests people is that 
which is expressed in a concrete form and has init the touch of humanity. The views cf strenuous spirits and 
the criticisms of really competent critics given in their own words comply with this condition. Your payer will 
succeed if it can only keep up to this standard, and I think you have brought it on to oa ee eo 
faithfully, ; : Be ANE, 

Biree L. Parker, Esq., Office of * Public Opinion,’ Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 


What Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., says of “ Publie Opinion ” :— 
Dear Mr. Parker,—I cannot but congratulate you on that excellent paper, “ Public Opinion,” which I read 
regularly. You havea journal of great influence and usefulness.—Yours truly, GILBERT PARKER, 


“Public Opinion” can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post free for one year 
to any address in the United Kingdom for 7@s. 710@d., and to any place abroad for 7##. perannum. Orders 
should be addressed to “ Public Opinion,” 30 and 31, Temple House, Tallis-street, London, E.C. Specimens free on 
application. 


1 tH CENTURY BULLDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E.C. 


BY THE 


Rev. W. @. TARRANT, B.A. 


Assets, £167,000. 


Dizenoroks. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupex, A.R.I.B.A 
Miss CuciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. Harpcoastun, RENCE. 
F.§8.1. Miss Onmag. 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


Booklets for the Season. 


Daily Meditations. 
Night unto Night. 


Leather, gilt, One Shilling; 
Cloth, red, 6d. 


BEE SONGS 


Second Edition. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 


being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 


CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


Fancy cloth, gilt, One Shilling net. 


AUNTON: PULPIT VACANT, — 

Communications in confidence to Mr. 
James DuckworrH, 18, Portland - street, 
Taunton. : 


ESSEX HALL 
(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


Decemper 28, 1907. 
The SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOGIATION 


NOW READY. eis 


4 


“YOUNG DAYS” 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 


Edited by Rev. i J. WRIGHT. = 
192 pages of Stories. 100 Pictures. A most 
attractive Christmas Present for Young People 
Boards, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s.net. Postage 4d. 


Books for Gifts and Presents. 


Send for the New List of Reward and Gift 
Books, or, better still, visit the Association’s — 
Book Room at Essex Hall, and inspect 
the attractive Books on Sale suitable for 
Presentation. i 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY £CHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. — : 


How toKeep Young 


Rev. JOSEPH WOOD 


Price ONE SHILLING. — 
Cloth Boards, TWO SHILLINGS, 


THE 


London : Puitip GREEN, Essex Street, Strand 
Birmingham : ue 
Midland Counties Herald, Union Street. 


“THE SPADE AND THE SIGKLE.” 


Menthly Sermons by Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. 

No. 4 (December)—" The Prophet's Mantle.” —__ 

Annual Subscription, 1s. 6d. 36, Manor Park, Bristol. 
25/- each offere 


BO OKS WA NTE 0. Brewer's Henry VIII 


2 Vols., 1884. Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 yvols., 1843) 
Tennyson's Lover's Tale, 1833. Keats’ Poems, 1817. 
1818, or 1820. Desperate Kemedies, 3 vols.. 1871]. Strange 
Gentleman, by Boz, 1837. Rosamund Gray, 1798, — 
Curzcn’s Persia, 2 vols., 1882. Symonds’ Italian Lit, 
2 vols., 1881. Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. Poems by Two — 
Brothers, 1827. Alice’s Adventures, 1865 or 66. Chaucer, — 
6 vols, 1845. Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844. Books 
bought in any quantity for prompt cash. HOLLAND 
BROS.. 21, John Bright Street, Birmingham. vif ‘s 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on 'THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week, The scale of charges 


is as follows :— & 38. d. 
PER PaGE ... aot soo 6 OO 
HALF-PAGE  o. ay woo SO S2O} 
Per COLUMN... coe sie ee OEE 
INCH IN COLUMN ... a ORS 236 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lines. © 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4d. 
3 insertionschargedas2, —— 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER 
be made to B. KENNEDY, 3, E'ssex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisement: 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for thy 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex~_ 
street. Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN ~ 
HEYWOOD, 20 to 26, Lambs Conduit -street, W, 
Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, D 
gate.—Saturday, December 28, 1907. Week 


